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PREFACE 

This  volume  is  desigixed  to  fill  a  somewhat  conspicuous  gap  in  the  critical  literattire 
hitherto  available  to  the  general  public  concerning  contemporary  affairs.  In  a  more 
systeomtic  way  than  has  been  attempted  before,  and  for  a  larger  area  and  range  of 
subjects  than  are  covered  by  ordinary  Year-Books,  it  puts  into  convenient  shape,  as  a 
Review  for  continuous  reading  and  a  Register  for  occasional  reference,  what  may  be 
described  as  an  international  stock-taking,  by  carefully  selected  authorities,  of  the 
progress  of  events  all  over  the  world  and  the  substantial  advances  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge  from  about  1909-xo  up  to  the  beginning  of  1913- 

It  differs  in  several  notable  respects  from  the  familiar  type  of  Year-Book. 

In  the  first  place^  it  is  a  *^  double  number.''  Instead  of  dealing  with  the  past  year 
only,  it  shows  the  status  quo  at  the  beginning  of  1913,  by  means  of  a  historical  record 
and  review  which  includes  1 911  as  well  as  the  whole  of  191 2,  and  goes  back  even  earlier 
so  as  to  make  the  genesis  of  the  contemporary  situation,  and  the  essential  facts  bear- 
ing on  it,  fully  comprehensible. 

Secondly,  while  omittmg,  as  sufficiently  accessible  already  in  various  widely  used 
Almam^s  ajad  Annuals  of  guide-book  character,  a  good  deal  of  purely  formal  detail 
unconnected  with  the  real  march  of  progress,  it  brings  together,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  means  of  a  narrative  survey^  a  mass  of  information  and  research  on  subjects  of 
gr^at  practical  interest,  ignored  or  quite  inadequately  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  type 
of  Year-Book,  but  her^  carefully  digested  and  critically  presented. 

Thirdly,  it  is  planned  throughout,  with  the  co-operation  of  contributors  specially 
qualified  lor  the  purpose,  not  only  to  deal  with  the  salient  facts  of  national  progress 
in  differ^t  countries,  but  to  approach  them,  as  well  as  those  subjects  (e.  g,ihe  sciences, 
arts  and  ^dustries)  which  represent  a  world-movement  independently  of  national 
or  racial , divisions,  as  far  as  possible  from  an  international  standpoint,  and  not,  as 
in  other  Year-Bopks  i,ntended  for  EngUsh-speaking  readers,  from  one  that  is  more  or 
less  naqrowly  and  disproportionately  English  or  American. 

Fourthly,  the  Pritannica  Year-Book,  while  complete  in  itself  as  a  record  and 
survey  of  the  new  material  of  contemporary  interest  and  importance  during  the  period 
it  covers,  is  dehberately  conceived  at  the  same  time  as  having  behind  it,  for  all  questions 
on  which  earlier  and  more  general  information  is  desired, — together  with  subjects  on 
-which  no  substantial  addition  has  been  made  to  the  knowledge  available  in  1910, — 
the  Encyclopaedia  BrUanttica  itself,  the  nth  edition  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
digest  of  innumerable  Year-Books  up  to  the  time  of  its  publication.  Each  is  thus  a 
complement  of  the  other.  The  Year-Book  not  only  provides,  independently,  an 
encyclopaedic  review  of  purely  contemporary  additions  to  history  and  knowledge, 
focussing  attention  on  the  new  data  accruing  from  i9ioto  19131  but  also  acts  organic- 
ally as  a  companion — and  pro  tatUq  a  corrective — to  what  is  admittedly  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  most  authoritative  of  all  general  works  of  reference,  for  which,  when  pub- 
lished in  1910-1 1 ,  all  this  later  material  was  non-existent.  In  the  latter  respect  it  comes 
in  direct  series,  though  in  a  different  form,  with. the  nth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  and  carries  on,  under  the  same  auspices,  with  the  same  ideals,  and  with 
the  same  corpus  of  contributors — selected  and  enlarged  for  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
stances— the  same  attempt  to  idve  accurate  and  disinterested  expression  to  the  best 
judgmmit  of  the  civilised  world. 

The  progress  of  today  is  indeed  organically  related  to  that  of  yesterday.  The  re- 
cent additions  to  history  and  knowledge  wl^ch  the  Britannica  Year-Book  reviews 
for  a  limited  period  have  naturally  an  independent  importance,  simply  as  constituting 
the  active  movements  of  prime  contemporary  interest  in  I9i3«  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  essential  to  any  rational  understanding  of  current  afiairs  and  opportunities.    But 
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these,  after  all,  are  but  the  passing  scene;  the  great  drama  is  of  the  ages,  and  can  only 
be  appreciated  with  all  its  acts  on  record. 

A  "  Year-Book  "  must,  of  course.  Include  many  details  which  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  an  encyclopaedia,  and  vice  versa.  A  general  encyclopaedia  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  deal  with  certain  aspects  of  practical  life  determined  by  purely  contemporary 
conditions,  the  facts  in  regard  to  which  are  bound  to  alter  as  each  new  year  comes  round. 
It  is  the  function  of  shorter  lived  periodical  publications,  arranged  on  different  lines, 
to  provide  the  public  with  the  material  necessary  for  acquaintance  with  what  is  strictly 
contemporary;  they  are  not  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  whole  history  of 
any  subject,  or  the  whole  accumulation  of  knowledge  about  it,  in  so  far  as  time  has 
sifted  its  value, — this  is  the  function  of  the  encyclopaedia, — but  only  to  record  the 
additions  and  alterations  that  have  been  made  within  a  limited  period,  or  the  status  quo 
for  a  new  start  in  regard  to  matters  which,  by  their  nature,  are  periodically  changing. 
Thus,  by  contrast  with  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannicay  it  is  the  object  of  the  Britannica 
Year-Book,  while  serving  substantially  to  bring  up-to-date  the  information  there 
given,  and  to  guide  the  reader  where  desirable  to  such  information  in  it  as  is  specially 
valuable  concerning  matters  in  which  lapse  of  time  has  made  no  difference,  to  provide, 
in  its  turn,  adequate  material  for  reading  or  reference  on  such  contemporary  questions 
as  can  be  dealt  with  from  an  annual  standpoint  more  practically  and  in  relatively 
greater  detail  than  is  possible  or  suitable  in  an  encyclopaedia.  It  is  planned  accord- 
ingly on  lines  which  are  primarily  appropriate  to  an  annual  survey.  The  treatment 
of  different  sorts  of  information  is  grouped,  according  to  subject-matter,  in  Parts  and 
Sections,  and  not  under  a  succession  of  dictionary  headings  in  alphabetical  ordef/  but 
it  is  indexed  so  as  to  provide  not  only  for  convenient  internal  reference  but  also  for  the 
use  of  those  who  wish  to  supplement  the  information  given  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  by  the  later  information  given  in  the  Year-Book. 

The  fundamental  idea  which  dominates  the  plan  of  the  volume  is  that  the  wo^rld's 
progress  may  be  regarded  from  two  points  of  view,  as  concerned  either  (r)  with  matters 
of  general — i.e.  non-national  and  non-local — ^interest,  or  (2)  with  directly  national 
and  local  developments.  The  progress  of  Science,  for  instance,  is  really  an  inteniational 
question;  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  it  does  not  essentially  matter  in  what  country 
a  new  discovery  may  be  made.  Science  has  its  own  world,  and  so  have  Philosophy, 
Religion,  Education,  Law,  Literature,  Art,  Industry  and  Sport.  For  this  reason  the 
Year-Book  is  divided  into  two  main  parts,  Part  I  dealing  in  a  series  of  sections,  sub- 
divided where  necessary,  with  genersil  subjects  which  have  an  independent  interest 
irrespective  of  nationality,  and  with  political  and  economic  questions  which  are  pri- 
marily of  common  international  concern,  while  Part  11  deals  with  political,  social,  and 
economic  progress  in  each  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  taken  as  sovereign 
national  units  playing  a  distinctive  part  in  the  organisation  of  human  effort  and  achieve- 
ment. It  is  only  natural  that  a  work  which,  being  in  the  English  language,  will  circulate 
mainly  among  English-speaking  readers,  should  deal  more  fully  in  this  latter  respect 
with  conditions  in  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  than  with  those  of  foreign 
countries;  but  the  increasing  importance  of  international  relations  is  so  widely  felt 
among  the  English-speaking  people  in  all  its  branches  that  the  attempt  of  the  Britan- 
nica Year- Book  to  provide  a  more  complete  annual  register  of  progress  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  inspired  by  the  desire  to  eliminate  national  prejudice  and  to  enable  its  readers 
to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  other  countries  besides  their  own,  is  calculated  to  pro- 
mote both  national  and  international  interests. 

The  character  and  scope  of  the  Britannica  Year-Book  may  be  best  understood 
from  its  list  of  Contents;  but  both  are  the  direct  result  of  its  origin,  which  may  be  given 
a  few  words  of  explanation. 

The  name  itself  indicates  that  the  Year-Book  issues  from  the  same  mint  as  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  When  the  nth  edition  of  that  work — ^by  common  consent 
in  a  class  by  itself  among  encyclopaedias  for  scholarly  international  authority  and 
comprehensiveness.of  treatment — was  completed  in  19 10,  its  publication  brought  to  a 
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formal  conclusion  a  unique  combination  of  the  world's. ripest  {udgment  on  every  sort 
of  subject,  in  the  shape  of  a  vast  body  of  individual  contributors  and  advisers,  linked 
up  and  concentrated  as  they  had  been,  for  several  years,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  one  another  and  with  the  editorial  staff  in  recording  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 
and  activity  according  to  the  latest  sources  and  materials.  But  the  relations  created 
by  long  and  close  association  still  subsisted.  The  great ' 'engine  of  co-operative  effort, 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  public,"  was  finished;  the  engineers  remained,  no  longer 
in  that  workshop,  but  forming  still  an  aggregate  of  '*  consulting  opinion  "  such  as  had 
never  before  been  ranged  under  one  organisation.  Although  no  question  of  a  later 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  was  likely  to  arise  for  a  considerable  period,  the 
opportunity  for  utilising  again  so  widespread  an  alliance  of  expert  knowledge,  and 
maintaining  it  for  public  use,  was  the  direct  outcome  of  a  new  feature  in  the  nth  edition 
itself,  by  which  it  differs  radically  both  from  previous  editions  and  alsa  from  other  works 
of  similar  magnitude. 

*  The  siniultaneous  publication  of  all  its  volumes  in  19x0-11  had  made  it  possible 
from  the  first  to  plan  it  in  all  its  parts  as  a  single  organism,  so  that  the  whole  work 
embodies  an  ordered  system,  representing  uniformly  a  survey  taken  at  the  same  date; 
its  separate  articles,  though  distributed  for  convenience  of  reference  under  alphabetic- 
ally-arranged headings  throughout  the  volumes,  are  closely  interrelated  by  a  consistent 
scheme,  with  a  common  point  of  view  and  a  common  terminus;  they  are  thus  peculiarly 
adapted  for  S3rstematic  study  or  reference  as  compared  with  any  number  of  disconnected 
books  or  treatises  produced  independently  by  individual  authors  at  varying  dates. 
Its  last  complete  predecessor,  the  9th  edition,  had  been  brought  out  in  successive  volumes 
at  intervals  during  fifteen  years,  a  method  of  publication  and  therefore  of  preparation 
which  made  it  impossible  in  that  case — and  similarly  makes  it  impossible  in  so  many 
other  contemporary  works  of  correspondingly  ambitious  aims — to  obtain  any  homogene- 
ity or  consistency  of  treatment  or  to  secure  the  advantage  of  real  co-operation  as  distinct 
from  a  mere  collection  of  individual  contributions.  The  result  is  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  publications  of  this  calibre,  the  nth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  stands  comprehensively,  within  the  lines  reasonably  possible  for  a  general 
encyclof>aedia  at  all,  for  a  complete  survey  taken  at  a  single  date,  namely  1910,  accord- 
ing to  the  materials  then  available  for  judgment. 

This  fact  by  itself,  taken  in  connection  with  the  inevitable  fate  attending  all  publi- 
cations, in  the  continuous  progress  of  events  and  accumulation  of  new  materials  after 
they  once  appear,  brought  to  light  a  further  desideratum  in  regard  to  the  later  progress. 
What  the  organisation  which  had  been  brought  into  being  for  surveying  the  sum  of 
knowledge  up  to  1910  had  done,  it  might  also  do,  with  pectdiar  advantage  to  the  public, 
for  surveying  and  recording  what  was  new  and  of  special  interest  for  strictly  contempo- 
rary purposes.  The  present  volume  is  the  result.  For  the  period  since  the  date  of  the 
survey  in  the  nth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica^ — short  indeed  in  time,  but 
exceptionally  fertile  in  the  emergence  of  new  issues  and  in  the  record  both  of  interna- 
tional and  of  national  progress,  especially  as  regards  the  sort  of  information  which  is 
of  interest  and  importance  for  immediate  current  use  as  distinct  from  the  place  it  may 
eventually  take  in  the  perspective  of  history, — the  Britannica  Year-Book,  so  to 
speak,  takes  up  the  running  where  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  stopped. 

For  the  selection  of  the  subjects  dealt  with,  particularly  those  in  the  various  sections 
of  Part  I,  the  Editor  has  not  only  utilised  the  willing  and  valuable  services  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  of  his  former  contributors,  and  others  of  equivalent  distinction  who 
are  recognised  authorities  on  the  new  questions  here  treated,  but  has  had  the  advantage 
of  suggestions  and  advice  from  many  others  among  what  may  well  be  considered  the  most 
representative  body  of  "  consulting  opinion  "  in  the  world.  In  numerous  cases,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  the  contributors  of  important  articles  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  have  advised  that,  in  so  short  a  time,  nothing  of  sufficient  moment  had  occurred 
to  make  any  addition  to  the  account  given  there  desirable.  Naturally  this  applies 
especially  to  technical  subjects  of  a  general  kind,  the  accounts  of  which  in  the  En* 
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cyclopaedia  BrUannica  are  by  specialists  whose  knowledge  is  at  the  stage  which  it  takes 
some  years  of  general  practice  to  keep  up  with.  The  names  of  the  contributors  of 
the  various  articles  might  speak  for  themselves  as  regards  the  authority  of  the  writers. 
It  may  be  added  however  that  it  sometimes  happens  that,  the  higher  the  authority,  the 
more  incumbent  it  is,  for  official  or  national  reasons,  to  preserve  anonymity;  pad  this 
has  been  necessary  in  at  least  one  instance  in  the  present  volume.  It  was  not  the  object 
of  the  Editor,  in  the  case  of  the  Britannica  Year-Book  any  more  than  in  that  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  BrUannica^  merely  to  parade  a  number  of  eminent  or  fashionable  authors, 
but  to  provide  the  public  with  the  best  available  knowledge  from  the  most  competent 
sources,  where  a  disinterested  care  for  real  enlightenment  and  candid  criticism  were 
the  abiding  motives  for  publicity. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Britannica  Year-Book,  the  Editor  desires  to  acknowledge 
in  particular,  among  the  services  of  his  staff,  those  of  Mr.  O.  J.  R.  Howarth,  especially 
in  the  organisation  of  sections  i  and  iii  in  Part  II,  Mr.  C.  C.  Whinery,  head  of  the  New 
York  editorial  staff,  in  the  organisation  of  sectioaii  of  Part  n,  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Courtney^ 
(Janet  E.  Hogarth)  in  general  editorial  work  and  the  compiling  of  the  index. 

Hugh    CmsHouc 

February f  xgij. 
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I.  Pauptf  fUaqnallficatioD  for  old  age  pensioiis  in  the 
United  KiAgdom  ccesM  to  be  operative.— <yen.  Juan 
Estrada  inaogurated  Presideot  ot  Nicacagua.— U.  S.  Dept. 
of  State  renews  diplomatic  relaticms,  broken  off  Dec.  i. 
X909.  with  Nicaxagua. — ^A  French  Jew,  Lioa  Beron,  found 
stabbed  to  death  on  Clapham  Commoo,  London* — Druses 
defeated  by  Turks  east  <h  Kenk.  in  the  Hainan  and  driven 
into  the  desert. — New  star  discovered  in  the  Milky  Way  by 
T.  H.  Espin  of  Walsingham  Observatory,  Durham. 

3.  Sutue  of  General  Wolle  unveiled  by  Lord  Roberts 
at  Westerham,  Kent. 

^.  London  Police  surround  a  hoiise  in  Sidney  Street, 
Mile  End,  to  effect  the  capture  of  the  miirderets  of  three 
policemen  at  Houndsditch  on  Dec.  x6,  xoto.  Soldiers 
and  Maxim  guns  broiuht  to  their  aid.  Toe  house  and 
inmates  destroyed  by  me.— Govt.  01  India  puUiAO  older 
prohibiting  from  July  x  emigsation  ai  indentured  Indians 
to  Natal. — RaOway  accident  at  Gaika's  Loop,  near  Cath« 
caitt  Cape  Colony;  x8  kiUed»  50  injured. — ^M.  Regnard, 
French  actor,  shot  dead  in  a  restaurant  at  Paris. — Sweden 
agrees  to  lend  officers  for  the  Persian  gendarmwie.^-'Fint 


Postal  Savings  Banks  opened  in  U.  S.  i>oet  offices. — U.  S. 
Government^  Panama  Canal  libel  suit  instigated  in  1908 
by  Pres.  Roosevelt  against  New  York  IF^r/a  dismissed  fay 


4.  Earthquake  at  Vycmyl  fai  Russian  Turkestan;  40 
people  killed. — Peru  agrees  to  submit  her  dispute  with 
Ecuador  to  Hague  Tribunal.— Australia  win*  test  match 
against  South  African  cricketexs  at  Melbourne  by  89  runs.— < 
Death  of  Svcd  Abdul  Ahad.  ^ir  of  Bokhara.-  Institute  of 
France  declares  against  admission  of  women  to  membership. 
— U.  S,  Govt,  files  in  New  York  City  petition  In  equity 
under  Sherman  law  against  Hamburg  American  Packet  Co. 
and  12  other  trans-AUantic  lines. 

5.  King  of  Spain  and  Sc&or  Canalejas,  Prime  Minister, 
leave  Madrid  on  «  visit  to  Melilla,  Morocco. 

6.  £90,000  contributed  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  the 
colliery  disaster  at  Bo'ton,  Lancashire,  on  December  ax. — 
David  Da  vies,  "  the  old  shepherd  of  Dartmoor,"  released 
ftom  prison  by  order  of  the  British  Home  Secretary. -^Resig- 
nation of  Tang  Shao-yi,  Pres.  of  Chinese  Ministry  of  Com- 
munications; he  is  succeeded  by  Shens  Kan-pao. 

7.  The  Commission  of  Senators  in  Italy  report  that  the 
Second  Chamber  should  be  more  representative.— 'Prince 
Albert  of  Monaco  grants  constitutional  govt.— Carnegie 
Trust  Company  of  New  Yoik  closed  by  state  superintendent 
of  banks. 

8.  Rioting  in  Lisbon;  newspaper  offices  wrecked. 

Q.  Mr.  Lloyd  Geoige  confers  with  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  Trade  Union  Congress  on  British  Govt,  scheme 
for  insurance  against  sickness  and  invalidity. — ^Treatpr 
between  France  and  Liberia  signed  in  London. — Stinie 
Morrison  arrested  in  London  for  murder  of  L6on  Beron  on 
Clapham  Common. — Board  of  Trade  inquiry  into  loss  of 
the  "  Waratah"  resumed  in  London. — First  South  American 
Postal  Congress  meets  in  Montevideo. — Elliott  Northcott 
(b.  1369)  of  W.  Va.  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Nicaragua. 

xo.  Pres.  Taft  instructs  Secretary  of  American  Navv  to 
reprimand  Commander  Sims  for  saying  at  the  Guildhall, 
London,  that  hia  country  would  come  to  the  aid  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  war. — French  Chamber 
reopens;  M.  Brisson  re-elected  Pres.  —  Prussian 
Landtag  reopens. — Debate  on  Lorimer  case  begins  in 
U.  S.  Senate. — Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  water- 
ways in  Great  Britain  issues  tenth  Report. — Manuel  £. 
Oranjo  elected  Pres.  of  Salvador. — Secretary  of  State 
Knox  and  Juan  Parades,  special  envoy  for  Honduras,  sign 
treaty  by  which  U.  8.,  suarantees  loan  from  American 
bankers  to  Honduras  without  assuming  financial  protec* 
torate. — Cinciimati  (Ohio)  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
buildingB  burned^  with  a  loss  of  about  $1 ,000,000. 

XX.  German  Cmperor's  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Scientific  Research  formally  constituted  in  Berlin. 
Chinese  National  Assembly  dissolved. — Emilio  Estrada 
elected  Pres.  of^  Ecuador. — ^New  Palace  of  Justice,  Rome, 
opened^  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel.'— Resignation  01 
Rumanian  Liberal  Cabinet;  M.  Carp  forms  Conservative 
Ministzv. — General  strike  declared  on  Portuguese  railwmrs, 
followed  by  strike  of  shop  assistants  in  Lisbon, — Fighting 
between  Mexican  Govt,  tfoops  and  insurgents  near  Cam- 
stock,  Texas. 


X9.  Rioting  at  Bombay  between  Shiah  and  Sunni 
Mahommedans. —  Seftor  de  Almeida,  Portuguese  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  threatens  resignation. — New  Ministry 
formed  in  Chile  by  SeAor  Rafael  Orrego. — ^Pres.  Taft  in 
special  message  to  Congress  asks  15,000,000  for  fortifying 
Panama  Canal. 

13.  Portuguese  Cabinet  crisis  averted. — Another  earth- 
quake in  Russian  Turkestan;  over  200  killed. — Settlement 
of  Atlantic  Fisheries  Regulations  announced  from  Wash- 
ington.—South  Africa  wins  third  test  match  against 
Australian  cricketers  at  Adelaide  by  33  runs. — Rembrandt's 
''Night  Watch"  in  Ryks  Museum,  Amsterdam,  damaged 
with  knife  by  discharged  luval  cook. — Robert  Caldwell, 
principal  witness  in  Druce  case  (see  B.  B.  xxii,  xxgd)  dies 
m  New  York  City  in  insane  asylum.       "^ 

14.  Judgment  of  Hi^h  Court  of  Bombay  in  Nasik  con- 
spiracy case  published  in  London;  sentence  of  transporta- 
tioo  for  life  with  forfeiture  of  property  on  Savarkar.  Indian 
student,  ooofinned.-«-Portuguese  railway  strike  settled; 

fas-workers  on  strike  in  Lisbon  ejected  by  govt,  troops. — 
'rencb  force  ambushed  in  Morocco;  5  killed,  6  wounded. — 
U.  S.  battleship  "Arkansas,"  a6,ooo  tons  displacement, 
launched  at  Camden,  N.  J. 

X5.  Railway  accident  at  Vire^France;  3  killed. — Three 
negroes  lynched  at  ShelbyviUe,  Kentucky. — King  Alfonso 
returns  to  Spain  from  MeuUa. 

x6.  M.  Pichon,  in  French  Chamber,  defends  the  Anglo- 
Russian  agreement — Remains  of  German  balkxm, "  Hilder- 
brandt."  containing  bodies  of  two  aeronauts,  found  under 
ice  in  lake  in  Pomeraoia. — Keels  laid  at  Portsmouth  and 
Devonport  of  two  new  British  battleships,  "King  George  V" 
and  "Centurion." 

X7.  M.  Briand,  French  Premier,  shot  at  by  Jlzoline,  a 
madman,  in  Chamber  of  Deputies. — German  submarine 
TJ  3  yinks  in  Kjel  harbour;  3  lives  lost. — Redistribution  of 
Seats  Bill  occasions  violent  scenes  in  Parliament  of  Western 
Australia. — Explosion  on  U.  S  battleship ' '  Delaware"  causes 
8  deaths.— Death  of  Sir  Francis  Galton,  aged  88. 

x8.^  The  Mutjihids  of  Ned j  if  issue  manifesto  exhorting 
Sunnis  and  Shiatis  to  sink  all  differences  and  combme  to 
protect  Turkey  and  Persia  from  foreign  aggression. — 
French  Senate  pass  bill  for  regulating  liquor  traffic  in 
France.— Dr.  Kotoku  and  33  others  sentennd  to  death  at 
Tokio  for  conspiracy  against  life  of  Mikado. — Mrs.  Horace 
West  wins  libel  action  in  the  High  Court,  London,  against 
her  father-in-law.  Sir  Algernon  West;  damages  £1,250. — 
Colombian  troops  invade  Peruvian  territory. — H.  Clay 
Howard  (b.  i860)  of  Kentucky  appointed  U.  S.  minister 
to  PerUf  as -successor  of  Leslie  Combs. — Powder  explosion 
at  Keatmg  goldmine,  Radersburg,  Montana;  six  lives  lost. 

19.  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  given  power  to  appoint  committees. — 
American  Institute  of  Architects  closes  its  44th  annual 
convention  at  San  Francisco. — Reciprocity  Conferences 
take  place  between  Canadian  ministers  and  U.  S.  State 
Dept. — Chinese    Assembly's    Constitutional    programme 

SubUshed  with  the  Throne's  modification. — ^Mr.  Percy 
immons,  defeated  Unionist  candidate  {<x  St.  George's  in 
the  East.  London,  wins  £5.000  damages  for  libel  from 
Liberal  O^'ni^ii.— Champagne  riots  at  Epemay,  France. — 
Resignation  of  Pres.  Gondia  of  Paraguay  i  succeeded  by 
Col.  Jara. 

so.  M.  Briand,  French  Premier,  speaks  in  Chamber  on 
the  government's  relations  to  the  General  Confederation 
of  Labour.'— Dr.  Talbot,  Bishop  of  Southwaric,  translated 
to  Bishopric  of  Winchester.— Rioting  at  Hankau  quelled 
by  Biitian  and  German  bluejackets;  la  Chinese  killed.  13 
wounded. — ^Ecuador  refuses  to  submit  her  dispute  with  Peru 
to  the  Hague  Tribunal. — Andrew  Carnegie  adds  $10,000.- 
000  to  endowment  of  CaracHie  Institution  of  Washington, 
D.  C— Dr.  H.  C.  Bumpus  (b.  1862),  director  of  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  since  xgoa,  resigns. 

ax.  Pres.  Taft  speaks  in  New  York  on  the  duty  of  the 
U.  S.  to  fortify  the  Panama  Canal.— Mexican  Govt  troops 
ambushed  at  Galanea  by  insurgents,  losing  80  dead  and 
CO  wounded.— U.  S.  War  Dept.  sends  cavalry  to  Mexican 
frontier  to  preserve  neutrality  of  American  territory. — 
Rifaat  Pasha  speaks  in  Turkish  Chamber  on  Russo- 
German  Agreement  and  Bagdad  milway.— Wales  beats 
Es^bind  in  Rugby  football  at  Swansea  by  15  points  to  r 
33«  Hooduraa  gunboat  "Homer"  seixed  by   U 
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cruiser  "Tacoma'*  for  violating  neutrality. — U.  S.  Govt, 
agrees  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo 
boundary  dispute. 

33.  Accident  on  Taf!  Vale  Railway,  S.  Wales;  xx  killed. 
7  injured.— British  Minister  at  Teheran  Droseots  fresh  iy>te 
to  Persia,  since  the  three  months  given  her  to  restore  oKler 
have  expired. — Prof.  Edouard  Branly  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  by  30  votes  as  against  38  for  Mme.  Curie. — Mr. 
D.  G.  rhilUps,  American  author,  shot  dead  in  New  York. 
— Vinovak  Savarkar  put  on  trial  at  Bombay  for  abetment 
of  muraer  of  Mr.  Jackson^  Indian  official  at  Nasik  in  Decern* 
ber  X909. — Mahomed  Farid,  Egyptian  Nationalist  leader, 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  at  Cairo  for  sedi- 
tious writings. — Inauguration  at  Paris  of  the  Oceanographic 
Institute  built  by  Prince  Albert  of  Monaco. — National 
Republican  Progressive  League  (of  U.  S.)  organised  at 
Washi^on. 

24.  Twelve  Japanese  anarchists  executed  at  Tckio  for 
conspiracy  against  life  of  Mikado. — Lord  Gladstone  arouses 
indignation  in  Rhodesia  by  commuting  death  sentence 
passed  on  Umtali  native  for  assaulting  a  white  woman. 

35.  Four  troops  of  American  cavalry  sent  from  Fort 
Sam  Houston.  Texas,  to  preserve  neutrality  on  Rio  Grande 
in  Mexican  revolution. — ^Loid  Curzon  installed  Lord  Rector 
of  Glasgow  University. 

26.  Summary  of  proposed  Reciprocity  Agreement 
between  Canada  and  U.  S.  published  at  Washington  and 
Ottawa.  Pres.  Taft  urges  U.  S.  Confess  to  ad<^t  it. — 
Bill  providing  for  adoption  of  Greenwich  time  in  France 
read  a  first  time  in  French  Senate. — Death  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  in  London,  aged.  6g. — Mobsignor  Duchesne  elected 
to  French  Academy  in  place  of  Cardinal  Mathieu. — Pres. 
Taft  sends  to  U.  S.  Senate  special  message  recommending 
ratification  of  treaty  of  January  xo  with  Honduras  for  a 
loan  from  American  bankers. 

37.  Lord  Methuen,  at  King  WHUam's  Town.  South 
Africa,  advises  formation  of  a  S.  African  army. — Port  of 
London  Authority  publishes  Improvement  scheme,  es- 
timated to  cost  £14,437. — Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn 
delivers  Presidential  address  to  the  English  Association  on 
"Science  and  Letters." 

28.  Duke  of  Connaught  announced  to  Succeed  Earl 
Grey  as  Governor  of  Canada. — Constitution  and  Fran- 
chise bills  of  Alsace-Lorraine  read  a  first  time  in  German 
Reichstag. — Intcmat.  Rugby  football  match  between 
England  and  France  at  Twickenham  won  by  England.  37 
points  to  nil. — Wales  beats  Ireland  in  Association  football 
at  Belfast  by  3  goals  to  z. — Diamond  Match  Company 
(U.S.A.)  surrenders  for  general  use  patent  for  harmless 
frktion  match. 

39.  Mexicala  captured  by  Mexican  insurgents. — Pres. 
Alfaro  of  Ecuador  forced  to  abandon  plan  to  lease  Gala- 
pagos Islands  to  U.  S.  for  99  years. 

30.  Duke  of  Connaught  entertained  at  Guildhall,  Lon- 
doii,  on  return  from  S.  Africa. — ^Eruption  of  Taal  volcano 
in  Lake  Bourbon,  Luzon,  Philippine  Is.;  1,300  killed. — 
Bin  creating  permanent  tari£F  board  passed  by  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives  186  to  9^.— United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  amend  their  constitution  by  requiring  call  for 
general  strike  to  be  referred  to  members. 

3r .  British  Parliament  meets;  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther  elected 
Speaker  for  the  fourth  time. — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  speaks  in 
Dominion  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  reforming  rather 
than  abolishing  the  Senate.— German  Foreign  Secretary 
and  British  Ambassador  in  Beriin  sign  treaty  extending 
extradition  to  various  British  colonies  and  protectoiates. — 
River  and  Harbour  appropriation  bill  ($36,000,000)  passed 
by  U.  S.  Senate. — Canadian  Board  of  Trade  declares 
(60-44)  against  reciprocity. 
February: — 

1.  Dynamite  explosion  at  Jersey  City,  U.S.A.:  30  per- 
sons killed,  300  wounded,  much  damage  to  buildings  and 
shipping. — ^Trial  and  conviction  in  King's  Bench  Division, 
London,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice,  of  Edward  Frederick 
Mylius  for  libelling  King  George  V,  by  stating  that  prior  to 
his  marriage  with  Queen  Mary  he  had  been  morganatically 
married;  sentence  13  months'  imprisonment.— **' Thun- 
derer," British  super-Dreadnought,  launched  from  Thames 
Ironworks. — Annnal  Conference  of  British  Labour  Party 
at  Leicester;  Pres.  urges  reversal  of  Osborne  judginent. — 
Board  of  Trade  enquiry  into  loss  of  *' Waratah^'  concluded. 
General  lock-out  declared  by  Master  Printers'  Association 
in  London. 

2.  National  Convention  of  Welsh  Nonconformists  at 
Cardiff  pass  resolution  demanding  disestablbhment  and 
disendowment  of  Church  in  Wales. — M.  Pichon  replies  in 
French  Senate  to  criticisms  of  Anglo-French  Treaty  of 
1904.— Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Crosier,  Bishop  of  Down,  elected 
Aicbbisbop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  all  Irdaod. — 


Revolution  in  Northern  Haiti. — Persian  pariiament  au- 
thorises employment  of  five  Americans  as  fiF**"**"*  advisers. 
— Honduras  Congress  refuses  to  approve  negotiations  for 
American  loan. — Alfred  Stedman  Hartwell,  Chief  Justice 
of  Supreme  Court  of  Hawaii,  resigns. 

3.  German  Crown  Prince  arrives  in  Calcutta. — Sir 
John  Fuller  appointed  Governor  of  Madras. — Sir  T.  G. 
Carmichael  appointed  Governor  of  Victoria. — Mr.  Charies 
Aitken  appointed  Keeper  of  Tate  Gahery.  London,  tice 
Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl,  appointed  Keeper  of  WaUaoeCollectiott. 
— ^Fishing  village  on  ice  outside  BjArkO,  Finland,  carried  out 
to  sea;  most  of  the  inhabitants  saved. — Sir  Joseph  Ward, 
New  Zealand  Premier,  speaks  at  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  on  Im- 
perial Defence. — Pres.  Taft  tenders  services  of  U.  S.  to 
assist  in  restoring  peace  in  Honduras. — 30,000  Chicago 
garment  workers  on  strike  decide  to  return  to  work  on 
whatever  terms  they  can  make  individually. 

4.  Russian  Govt,  demand  strict  precautions  in  Man- 
churia to  prevent  plague  spreading  into  Siberia. — ^Poison- 
ing case  at  Dalkeith,  Scotland.  Mr.  Charles  HiitdiiBSon 
and  bis  guests  at  a  supper  party  seized  with  illness;  twt> 
deaths  result,  and  his  son  Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  disappears 
(see  Feb.  19). — Wales  beats  Scotland  in  Rugby  football  at 
Edinburgh  by  33  points  to  xo. 

5.  Socialist  demonstration  in  Berlin  at  fuxkeial  of  Paul 
Singer. 

6.  State  opening  of  British  Parliament  by  King  George 
V,  the  four  self-governing  dominions  being  represented  by 
their  High  Commissioners. — British  Labour  Party  elect 
Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  as  Chairman. — French  Chamber 
pass  Govt.  Bill  for  protecting  champagne. — Archbbhop 
of  Canterbury  presides  at  meeting  in  London  to  promote 
friendly  relations  between  Exigland  and  Germany. — 
EM^namite  explosion  at  Piute  Powder  Co.,  Ishpeming, 
Mich.,  U.S.A..  killing  15  men.— Sani-ed-Dowleh,  Persian 
Minister  of  Finance,  assassinated. — Sublime  Porte,  Con- 
stantinople, partially  destroyed  by  fire. 

7.  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  U.  S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, approves  Reciprocity  Agreement  with  Canada. 
— ^Mr.  Justice  Grantham  at  Liverpool  Assizes  defends 
himself  against  charges  made  in  House  of  Commons  of 
ptartisanship  in  trying  election  petitions. — Plague  in  Man> 
churia  reported  to  be  spreading. — South  African  cricketers 
beat  Victoria  at  Melbourne  by  8  wickets. — Execution  of 
Gen.  Millionard,  leader  of  Haitian  revolutionists. 

8.  Pres.  Taft  sent  to  U.  S.  Senate  for  ratification  k  draft 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  protection  of  seals  in  Bering 
Sea. — Mr.  Asquith  in  House  of  Commons  strongly  con- 
demns Mr.  Justice  Grantham's  speech  at  Liverpool. — 
Mexican  Govt,  troops  defeated  by  insurgents  near  Mulata. 
— Pres.  Da  villa  of  Honduias  and  General  Bonilla,  revolu- 
tionary leader,  agree  to  an  armistice. 

9.  Mr.  Asquith  receives  Trade  Union  deputation  on 
Electoral  reform. — ^Turkey  indicates  desire  to  open  up 
pourparlers  with  British  Govt,  concerning  Mesopotamia 
and  Persian  Gulf. — Lord  Charles  Beresfora  retires  under 
age  rule  (65)  from  Active  List  of  British  Navy. — Debate  on 
Reciprocity  Agreement  with  U.  S.  opened  in  Canadian 
Parluunent. — ibso.ooo  contributed  by  Aga  Khan  and 
Nawab  of  Rampur  towards  foundation  of  Mahommedan 
University  at  Aligarh. 

xo.  Royal  Commission  on  Land  Transfer  Acts  publbhes 
final  report  in  London. — Persia's  appointment  of  W. 
Morgan  Shuster  to  reorganise  her  finances  axmounced  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

IX.  Pres.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  speak  in  defence  of 
Reciprocity  Agreement  with  Canada. — Russia  begins  to 
withdraw  from  Kazvin  troops  sent  there  two  years  oefore, 
— U.  S.  Senate  follows  House  (Jan.  31)  in  choosing  San 
Francisco  as  site  for  Panama  Canal  Exposition  in  191 5. — 
Ireland  beats  England  in  Rugby  football  at  Dublin  by  3 
points  to  nil. — England  beats  Ireland  in  Association 
football  at  Derby  by  3  fjoals  to  i. — Oxford  beats  Cambridge 
at  Association  football  m  London  by  3  goals  to  2. 

12.  Visit  to  London  of  Belgian  Minister  of  Commeitx 
and  members  of  Belgian  Executive  Committee  of  Brussels 
Exhibition. 

13.  Debate  on  second  reading  of  German  Navy  Es- 
timates begins  in  Reichstag. — Nicaragua  placed  under 
martial  law  after  an  explosion  in  govt,  burracks.  Managua. 

14.  Arbitration  between  France  and  Great  Britain  con- 
cerning escape  of  Savarkar  from  Marseilles  begun  at  the 
Hague. — Statue  to  8th  Duke  of  Devonshire  Unveiled  in 
London  by  Lord  I^nsdowne. — Railway  acddent  at  Conr- 
vSlle.  France;  three  trains  collicfe  and  catch  fire,  xo  kilted. 
— -McCall  Canadian  Reciprocity  bill  passed  by  the  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives  tii  to  93. — ^Twenty-two  men 
indk:ted  for  sdlinff  votes  at  election  held  in  Menard 
county,  Illinois,  in  Nov.  19x0. 
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15.  Sir  Edward  Gr^.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  and  Sir  William 
Anson  elected  trustees  of  British  Museum. — U.  S.  Com- 
merce Court  holds  its  first  public  session. — Announced  at 
Washington  that  contracts  have  been  signed  by  the 
Honduran  envoy  and  American  bankers  for  a  17,500,000 
loan  to  Honduras. 

16.  Mr.  Fielding;  aiakcs  statement  in  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment on  Reciprocity  A|^eement. — ^By-election  for  Cam- 
bridge University  results  m  return  of  Sir  J.  Larmor  (Union- 
bt).— Dr.  T.  H.  Warren,  Pres.  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
foid.  elected  Professor  of  Poetry.  Oxfora. — ^Juarez,  Mexico, 

S laced  under  martial  law. — Russia  decides  to  make  military 
cmonstrations  against  China  because  of  alleged  violations 
of  St  PetersbuK  treaty  of  i88x. 

17.  Homcastle  division  of  Lincolnshire^  by-«lection 
resiuts  in  return  of  CapL  A.  G.  Weigall  (Unionist),  majority 
X07. — Convocation  in  London  passes  resolutions  deprecat- 
ing marriage  in  church  of  divorced  persons  and  any  exten- 
sions of  facilities  lor  divorce. 

18.  Chinese  Govt,  reply  to  Russian  note  of  protest  on 
disregard  of  treaty  oblij^ations  in  Chinese  Turkestan. — 
Pres.  Taft  signs  bill  opening  lands  to  homesteaders  in  Red 
Lake  Indian  reservation,  Minn. — Manuel  BoniUa  with 
three  other  Honduran  revolutionists,  indicted  in  U.  S. 
District  Court  at  New  Orleans  for  violation  of  neutrality 
laws  (see  April  ai). — Mark  Twain  Library  dedicated  at 
Redding.  Conn. — ^Hoe  Art  Sale  begins  in  New  York. 

xg.  John  Hutchinson,  charged  with  poisoning  his  father 
and  another  at  Dalkeitn,  Scotland,  arrested  in  Guernsey, 
but  immediately  commits  suicide  (see  Feb.  4). — Japan 
dmounces  existing  commercial  treaty  with  (Canada. 

20.  Dr.  Gregory,  Dotn  of  St  Paul's,  aged  92,  resigns. 

21.  Train  catches  fire  near  Perm,  Russia;  7^  killed,  32 
injured. — Australians  beat  South  African  cricketers  at 
Melbourne  by  530  runs,  and  win  the  rubber. — King  Georae 
V  holds  his  first  Lev^  at  St.  James's  Palace. — China's  reply 
to  Russian  ultimatum  received  and  approved  in  St.  Peters- 
burg.— Meeting  held  in  Sydney  in  support  of  active  deifence 
policy  and  compulsory  military  training. — Police  constable 
murdered  in  Calcutta.— Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion, operative  July  17,  igtx  for  twelve  years,  signed  at 
Washington  by  rcpresentotives  of  U.  S.  and  Japan. 

22.  Parliament  Bill  read  first  time  in  British  House  of 
Commons  by  351  to  227. — Court  of  Inquiry  in  London 
decides  that  Waratah  "  capsized  on  July  28. 1909,  between 
Port  Natal  and  Cape  Town. — Canadian  Parliament  cany 
unanimously  resolution  affirming  Canada's  decision  to 
preserve  intact  bond  of  union  with  Empire  and  full  liberty 
to  control  her  own  fiscal  polity.— Wutshire  (Westbury) 
by-election  results  fn  return  of  Hon.  Geofifr^  Howard 
(Liberal),  m^'ority  581. 

23.  Debate  in  German  Reichstag  on  second  readmg  of 
Army  Bill. — ^Lord  Minto,  ex-Viceroy  of  India,  presented 
with  freedom  of  City  at  Guildhall,  London.— North  Louth 
election  petition,  Mr.  H.  Hazelton  (Ind.  Nationalist) 
unseated.— Death  of  Gen.  Lebrun.  French  Minister  of 
War.— French  Chamber  of  Deputies  pass  bill  for  construcp 
tion  of  two  battleships. 

24.  Hague  Tribunal  finds  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  Savarkar  case  (see  Jan.  14). — German  Reichstag  pass 
Army  Bill.— French  Government's  majority  falls  to  16  in 
debate  about  clerical  legislation.— U.  S.  Senate  ratifies  new 
commercial  treaty  with  Japan. — Lord  Rosebery  speaks  on 
Dickens  at  Mansion  House,  London.— Gloucestershire 
fForest  of  Dean)  by-election  results  in  return  of  Mr.  H, 
Webb  (Lfoeral),  majority  3,068. 

25.  Court  of  Appeal  gives  judgment  in  favour  of  plain- 
tin  m  case  of  OsDome  «.  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants.— Five  Bulgarian  Ministers  charged  with  sys- 
tematic violation  of  the  law  to  their  own  advantage. — 
Ireland  beaU  Scotland  in  Rugby  football  at  Edinburgh, 
16  poiiits  to  10.— In  Manila  about  300  native  dwellings 
^re  destroyed  by  fire. 

27.  Resignation  of  French  Cabinet  under  M.  Briand. 
'^-Second  reading  of  Parliament  Bill  moved  in  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Asquith;  Opposition  amendirent  moved 
by  Mr.  A.  Chamberlam.— Death  of  Lord  Wolverhampton, 
aged  81. 

28.  Mr.  Fisher,  Prime  Minister  of  Australian  Common- 
wealth, announces  that  his  govt,  intends  to  nationaUse 
monopolies.— British  War  Office  announce  organisation  of 
Air  Pattalion. 

March.— 

_  I-  New  French  Cabinet  formed  under  M.  Monis.— 
General  Smuts  outlines  Government  proposals  for  South 
African  defence  in  Union  Parliament.— Pres.  Taft  approves 
ApP*."S"f"  ^<^^^^  Reserve  Act  of  U.  S.  Congress.— John 
Mitchell,  former  head  of  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
resigns  from  National  Civic  Federation.— Jos£  Batele  y 
OcdoDez  elected  Pres.  of  Uruguay. 


2.  Second  reading  of  Pariiament  Bill  pilMB  BritiA 
House  of  Commons  by  majority  of  125. — Britbh  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Acadents  in  Factories  and  Work- 
shops issue  report. — Conference  at  Leeds  draws  up  agree- 
ment as  to  working  hours  for  provincial  and  Irish  printing 
trade. — Lord  Denman  appointed  Governor  General  01 
Australian  Commonwealth.— Gainsborough's  "Portrait  of 
the  Linleys"  and  Titian's  "Man  in  a  Red  Cap"  sold  in 
London  for  £40.000  and  £30,000  respectively. — Henry  S. 
Boutell  (b.  18  c6)  of  Illinois  appointed  minister  to  Portugal 
as  successor  01  Henry  T.  Gage,  resigned. 

%.  Countess  Trigona,  recently  Lady  in  Waiting  to  Queeft 
of  Italy,  murdered  in  Rome  by  Baron  Vincenxo  di  Patemo^ 
who  commits  suicide. — Sir  Edward  Tcnnant  raised  to 
British  peerage  as  Lord  Glenconner  and  appointed  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  General  Assembly  of  Church  of 
Scotland.— Pres.  Taft  signs  bill  abolishing  Federal  Circuit 
Courts,  to  take  effect  Jan.  i,  19x2. — The  Panama  Canal 
fortification  bill  passed  by  U.  S.  Senate. — Suit  bepin.in 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  in  Federal  Court,  for  dissolution  of 
•'Electrical Trust"  (See  Oct  12.) 

a.  U.  S.  Congress  ends  without  voting  on  Recipiocity 
Bill:  Pies.  Taft  at  once  calls  extraordinary  session  to  meet 
on  April  4  for  that  Durpose. — U.  S.  Senate  passes  permanent 
tariff  board  bill  with  amendment,  but  it  is  Killed  oy  filibus- 
tering in  the  House  (see  Jan.  %o). — Chinese  Government 
notify  Russian  Government  that  they  no  longer  desire 
revision  of  Treaty  of  x88x. — ^JubHee  of  emancipation  of 
Russian  serfs  celebrated  in  St.  Petersburg.-^-Hondunn 
Congress  appoints  Francisco  Beltian  provisional  President. 

5.  Fire  at  cinematograph  exhibition  in  wooden  building 
at  Bologoe,  between  St  Petersbuig  and  Moscow;  over  90 
killed.  40  injured. — Block  of  buudings  at  Minneapolis, 
Miim..  destroyed  by  fire,  with  a  loss  of  about  $1,000,000. 

6.  At  Detroit,  Mich.,  seven  persons  are  indicted  for 
conspiracy  to  defraud  of  48.000  acres  of  coal  lands  in 
Alaska. — Mexican  insurgents  repulsed  at  Asas  Grandes.— 
The  Association  football  match  oetween  Wales  and  Scot- 
land results  in  a  draw. 

7.  Mr.  AsQuith  informs  Welsh  deputation  that  after  the 
Parliament  Bill  is  passed  Webh  DlserUblishment  will  Uke 
front  place  in  Liberal  programme. — Australia  wins  fifth 
test  match  against  Soutn  African  cricketers  by  7  wickets. — 
R.  A.  Ballinger,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  resigns 
from  cabinet;  Walter  L.  Fisher  (b.  1862)  of  Chicago  is 
appointed  his  successor. — About  20,000  U.  S.  troops  or- 
dered to  San  Antonio  and  other  points  on  Mexican  border, 
and  four  cruisers  hurried  to  Galveston. 

8.  Debate  on  Declaration  of  London  in  British  House  of 
Lords. — Debate  on  Bagdad  railway  and  on  (Canadian 
Reciprocity  agreement  opened  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  Britbh 
House  of  Commons. — Free  Church  (Council  at  Portsmouth 
pass  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  Welsh  Disestablbhment 

9.  By-election  in  Bootle  division  of  Lancashire  results 
in  return  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  (Unionist),  majority  2,x<m- — 
By-election  in  N.  E.  Lanarkshire  results  in  return  of  Mr. 
J.  D.  Millar  (Liberal),  majority  1,200. — Mr.  Borden's 
amendment  to  refer  Reciprocity  agreement  to  electorate 
defeated  in  Canadian  parliament  by  xix  votes  to  70.-* 
Ix>rd  Howard  de  Walden  wins  law  suit  In  King's  Bench 
Divbion,  London,  against  Mr.  John  Lewis,  draper,  for 
affixing  defamatoiy  placards  on  houses  on  the  Howaxd  de 
Walden  estate;  damages  one  farthing. — Seilli^re  art  sale 
begins  in  Parb  and  results  in  total  of  over  £52,000. — 
Pres.  Taft  assures  Pres.  Diaz  that  no  action  by  the  United 
States  against  Mexico  b  indicated  by  the  mobilisation  of 
30,000  Aroerkan  troops  on  Mexican  frontier. 

to.  Greenwich  time  adopted  in  France  and  Algeria. — 
Russian  police  confiscate  30,000  copies  of  Tolstoy's  collected 
works.— Martial  law  declared  in  Paraguay. 

II.  Trial  of  30  Neapolitan  Camorrists,  charged  with 
murder  of  Gennaro  Cuocolo  and  his  wife  on  June  s,  xgo6, 
begins  at  Viterbo. — Rioting  in  Athens  pver  attempt  to 
insert  amendment  in  Constitution  requinng  exclusive  use 
in  public  offices  and  churches  of  a  *' purified  literary  lan- 
guage."—Turkbh  Foreign  Minbter  makes  proposab  to 
Great  Britain  with  regard  to  Persian  Gulf  and  Bagdad 
railwi^.— Sir^oseph  Ward,  New  Zealand  Prime  Minister, 
speaking  at  Sydney,  advocates  an  Imperial  Council  anq 
graduated  contributions  to  an  Imperial  fleet. — Shipbuild- 
ing strike  at  Edinburgh  terminated  after  7  months. — Wales 
b^ts  Ireland  in  Rugby  football  at  Cardiff  by  x6  points  to 
nil. — Fourteen  men  kifled  by  landslide  on  property  adjoin- 
ing Norman  open  pit  iron  mine  at  Virginb.  Minn. 

X2.  Mexican  insurgents  defeated  at  Agua  Prieta  by 
Government  troops. 

13.  Further  Russian  troops  withdrawn  from  Katvin. 
Persia. — Sir  R.  Henderson  reports  on  naval  defences  of 
Australia.— Lord  Rosebery  speaks  on  Scottbh  industries  at 
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Mansion  House,  London. — Sit  Edward  Grey  speaks  in 
British  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  Peace  Treatv  with 
America. — England  beats  Wales  in  Association  football  at 
New  Cross  by  3  goals  to  none. — Constitutionality  of  Federal 
corporation  tax  affirmed  by  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

14.  London  Associated  Chamber  of  Commerce  resolve 
that  Declaration  of  London  ought  not  to  be  ratified. — Rus- 
sian minister  in  Peking  presents  ultimatum  to  Chinese 
Government  complaining  of  unfriendly  attitude  of  China  to 
Russian  trade. — First  aerial  post  arranged  at  United 
provinces  Exhibition.  Allahabad.  India.— Mr.  Edward 
White  elected  chairman  of  London  County  Council. — 
Stinie  Morrbon,  baker,  sentenced  to  death  at  Central 
Criminal  Court,  London,  for  murder  of  LSon  Beron  on 
Clapham  Common  on  January  zst. — Dixon  sale  of  silver 
plate  b^ins  at  Christie^.— The  Chica^  Art  Institute  re- 
ceives from  Edward  B.  Butler  18  paintmgs  by  Inness. — ^In 
Vermilion  county,  111.  grand  jury  returns  38  indictments,  14 
of  them  dealing  with  electoial  corruption  (see  April  xg). 

15.  North  Louth  (Ireland)  by-election  results  in  return 
unopposed  of  Mr.  Augustus  Roche.  Nationalist,  in  place  of 
Mr.  R.  Hazleton  (N.),  unseated  on  petition. 

16.  Delimitation  of  Franco-Turkish  frontier  between 
French  Sudan  and  Tripoli  and  between  Tunis  and  Tripoli 
arranged. — Federal  grand  jury  in  Chicago  indicts  promoters 
of  Alaska  Central  Railway  tor  conspiracy  to  get  title  to 
xo,ooo  acres  in  Matanuska  coal-field. 

17.  First  appearance  of  a  woman.  Anna  Rogstad,  as 
Deputy  in  Norwegian  Storthing. — Cunard  company  acquire 
Thomson  line  of  steamships  from  London  to  Canada. 

18.  Resignation  of  Signor  Luz2atti  and  Italian  ministry. 
— Deatb^of  race-horse  ** Flying  Fox,"  former  winner  of  the 
Derby,  in  France. — Roosevelt  storage  dam  in  Arizona 
(capacitv  X. 384,000  acre-feet)  formally  opened. — Scotland 
beat  Ireland  in  Association  football  by  2  goals  to  o,  and 
England  beat  Scotland  in  Rugby  football  by  x^  to  8. 

19.  China  returns  conciliatory  reply  to  Russian  demands. 

ao.  Seditious  Meetings  Bill  made  permanent  by  Legisla- 
tive Council  at  Calcutta. — Monarth  Refrigerating  Co. 
warehouse,  Chicago,  111.,  destroyed  by  fire»  with  loss  of 
about  $1^000,000. 

3x.  King  Geotge  receives  deputation  of  representatives 
of  Protestant  Churches  on  occasion  pf  Tercentenary  of  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Scriptui%s. — Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
appointed  Chief  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London. — 
Turkish  loan  oi  £6.000,000  over-subscribed  in  Berlin. — 
Debate  in  British  House  of  Commons  on  circular  issued  by 
Mr.  Holmes,  late  Chief  Inspector  of  Elementary  Schools, 
advising  appointment  of  University  men  as  Inspectors. 

22.  Pres.  Taft  explains  that  presence  of  American  troops 
near  Mexican  frontier  is  Only  precautionary. — Rioting  in 
S.  Wales  in  connection  with  miners'  strike. — Mr.  Alfred 
Parsons  elected  full  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  London. 

23.  Centenary  of  National  Society,  London;  Mr.  Balfour 
speaks  at  Mansion  House. — Brentford  b^^-election  results 
in  return  of  Mr.  W.  Jcynson  Hicks,  Unionist,  unopposed. 

24.  German  Emperor  and  Empress  visit  Austrian  Em- 

e;ror  at  Vienna. — Mexican  Cabinet  resigns. — Mr.  Haldane, 
ritish  Secretary  for  War,  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount 
Haldane. — Departmental  Committee  on  Law  of  Pilotage 
issue  report  in  London. — Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt  and  Lord 
Eshcr  appointed  trustees  of  new  London  Museum.— 
Mukerji,  Indian  youth,  sentenced  at  Calcutta  to  14  years' 
imprisonment  for  bomb-throwing.— Race  for  Grand 
National  at  Liverpool  won  by  Mr.  F.Bibby*s  *'  Glenside." — 
Tudgc  Speer  of  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Savannah,  Ga..  fines 
Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transportation  C>>mpany  $20,000 
for  discrimination. 

25.  Sittings  of  Duma  and  Russian  Council  suspended 
fof  three  days  with  view  of  passing  Zeinstvo  BUI- — Dr. 
Annitage  Robinson,  formerly  dean  of  Westminster, 
Installed  as  dean  of  Wells. — Sefior  de  la  Barra  becomes 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  In  Prcs.  Diaz'  new  Mexican 
cabinet. — Fire  In  factoiy  of  Triangle  Waist  Comi>any,  New 
York;  147  girts  killed  (see  Dec,  7). — Cambridge  wins 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Athletic  Sports  In  London  by  6 
events  to  4. 

27.  Italian  Jubilee  celebrations  b^in  in  Rome. — ^Russia 

8 resents  ultimatum  to  China. — M.  Guchkoflf,  President  of 
Russian  Duma,  resigns. — General  Committee  of  King 
Edward  Memorial  adopt  scheme  for  statue  and  alterations 
in  St.  James's  Park,  which  rouses  much  opposition  and  is 
finally  postponed. — Fire  in  picture  palace  at  Middles- 
brough, Vorks.;  2  children  killed.  15  injured.— Sefior 
Madero.  leader  of  Mexican  rebels,  refuses  to  lay  down  arms 
until  Pies.  Diaz  is  displaced. —  Louis  Duveen  and  Joseph 
J.  Duveen.  London  art  dealeis,  fined  £2.000  each  In  New 
York  for  evading  American  customs  duties  on  objects  of 
art. 
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28.  Loss  of  Australian  coastal  steamer  "Yongala"  with 
all  on  board  on  Barrier  Reef,  oS  (^eemland;  crew  70. 
passengers  68. — Russian  Duma  and  Council  resume  sittings, 
and  atuck  action  of  M.  Stolypin  in  advising  the  Tsar  to 
enact  Zemstvo  Bill.— Russo-Cninese  diflkulty  settled  by 
Chinese  concessions. 

20.  Tercentenary  of  Authorised  Version  of  Bible 
celebrated  in  Albert  Hall,  London;  sipeeches  by  Airhbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr,  Whitelaw  Reid.— 
Fire  in  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  damage  $5,000,000. 

30,  New  Italian  Ministry  formed  under  Signor  Giolitti. 
— ^*The  Monarch,"  British  batdeship,  launched  at  Elswick 
on  TVnc. —  German  Imperial  Chancellor,  speaking  in 
Reichstag,  states  that  schemes  of  disarmament  or  limita- 
tion of  armaments  are  inipracticable,  but  that  England 
and  Germany  have  agreed  to  exchange  information  as  to 
shipbuilding  programmes. — Rioting  m  wine  districts  of 
Aube,  France:  military  called  out. 

3X.  Ldtschberg  tunnel  between  Kandersteg  and  Rhone 
Valley  completed.— Mr.  R.  Mathias,  Liberal  M.P.  for 
Cheltenham,  unseated  because  his  agent  had  made  a  false 
return  of  expenses. — Modak,  Indian  youth,  sentenced  at 
Bombay  to  7  years'  transportation  for  bomb-throwing  at 
Kolhapur.— Murder  of  Mr.  Noel  Williamson  and  Dr. 
Gregorson  by  Abors,  Indian  frontier  tribe. 
Aprtl:— 

z.  Spanish  ministerial  crisis;  resignation  of  Canalejas 
Cabinet  averted. — Fez.  Morocco,  besieged  by  rebel  tribes. — 
Albanian  rising  spreads  along  Turco-Montenegrin  border. 
— Mexican  Congress  reassembles;  Prcs.  Diaz  promised 
reforms. — Oxford,  and  Cambridge  boat-race  at  Putney 
results  in  victory  of  Oxford  by  2  K  lengths. — England  and 
Scotland  play  drawn  match  in  Association  football  at 
Liverpool. — Sir  Hamilton  Goold-Adams  appointed  High 
Commissioner  for  Cyprus. 

9.  Decennial  census  taken  in  United  Kingdom;  women 
suffragists  attempt  to  evade  enumeration. — Berber  attacks 
on  Fez  repulsed. 

%.  General  revolt  of  Moorish  tribes  from  Taza  to  the 
Atlantic. — Dublin  Corporation  reject  motion  in  favour  of 
presenting  address  to  King  George  when  be  visits  Dublin. 
— Railway  accident  near  Westboume  Park,  London;  i 
killed,  '  several  injured. — Lord  Roberts  brings  forward 
motion  in  House  of  Lords  respecting  military  defence  of 
British  Empire;  carried  next  day  by  09  votes  to  40. — 
Progress  of  Parliament  Bill  in  British  House  of  Commons 
accelerated  by  use  of  new  "Kangaroo"  closure,  enabling 
chairman  of  Committee  to  make  a  selection  among  amend- 
ments to  be  discussed. — United  States  and  Great  Britain 
agree  to  arbitrate  Webster  claim. — Great  Britain  and  Japan 
sign  new  commercial  treaty. — Albanian  insurgents  defeated 
by  Turkish  troops  at  Scutari. — David  Davies  the  "  Dart- 
moor Shepherd  "  arrested  at  Llan-y-mjrnech  for  housebreak- 
ing.— U.  S.  Supreme  Court  holds  that  commodities  clause 
of  Hepburn  Act  prohibits  railroads  from  operating  coal 
mines. — Benjamin  F.  Bush,  Pres.  of  Western  Maryland 
Ry.,  Chosen  Pres.  of  Missouri  Pacific  Ry.,  as  successor  of 
Geo.  1.  Gould. 

4.  U.  S.  Congress  meets  in  extraordinary  session  to  deal 
with  Reciprocity  Agreement  with  Canada;  Champ  Cladc 
(Dem.)  chosen  Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives. — Mr. 
Fieldini^,  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  delivers  Budget 
speech  m  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  and  estimates 
record  surplus  of  £6,100,000. — Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught 
Invests  Pnnce  Regent  of  Bavaria  with  Order  of  the  Garter. 
— British  House  of  Commons  enters  on  Committee  stage 
of  Parliament  Bill.— Japanese- American  commercial  treaty 
ratified  in  Tokio. — Charles  D.  Hilles  becomes  Secretary 
to  U.  S.  President. — Carter  H.  Harrison  elected  mayor  of 
Chicago. 

5.  German  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  arrive  In  Rome. 
— Centenary  of  death  of  Robert  Raikes,  founder  of  Sunday 
Schools,  celebrated  in  London  axui  Gloucester. — Death  of 
Mr.  Moberly  Bell,  managing  director  of  the  Times, 
London,  aged  64. — ^Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation 
between  U.  S.  and  Japan  proclaimed  («ee  Feb.  21). 

6.  Council  of  Russian  Empire  adopt  interpellation 
regarding  enactment  of  Zemstvo  BiU  by  ukaz.  —  Signor 
Giotitti.  in  Italian  Chamber,  outlines  ministerial  policy. 
Including  electoral  reform,  payment  of  deputies,  and 
workmen's  pensions. — Bill  to  incorporate  Imperial  Steam- 
ship Company,  which  aims  at  an  All-Red  Route,  passed 
by  Canadian  Senate. — Explosion  in  Banner  Mines, 
Littleton.  Ala.,  causes  death  of  1 28  miners,  mostly  convicta. 

7-  M.  Jean  Cruppl.  French  Foreign  Minister,  speaks  in 
Senate  on  foreign  relations  of  France. — Free  Trade  Union 
conference  In  London;  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  speaks. — 
Sale  of  old  17th  century  ftQver  at  Oiristie's;  two  porringers 
fetch  £x,ooo  and  £2,000. — Copyright  Bill  read  second 
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time  in  Britidi  tiooM  of  CMluiMMs.—TtttklBh  troops  ocat 
Scutari  defaatM  by  Albanian  insursents. — rsmen  and  boys 
lose  liyes  In  fire  at  Price  Pancoast  CoUiciy,  Tliroop,  Lacka- 
wanna Co.,  Pa.  * 

8.  Opening  ctf  Aichaeolqpcal  Exhibition  in  Rome. — 
Fixe  in  a  wooden  building  at  Pooaa  during  Ramuavi 
festival:  200  persons  leported  burnt. — Mr.  Winston 
Churchfll  wins  action  for  slander  against  Mr.  T.  B.  Spencer, 
who  had  charged  him  in  an  election-  speech  in  Devonshire 
with  having^  broken /sro/e  in  escaping  from  Pretoria  during 
Boer  War. — Portrait  by  Hoppner  sold  at  Christie's  for 
6,200 gmneas. — Fez  attacked  oy  Berbor  force,  7,000  strong. 
— Ju((i;ment  of  Circuit  Court,  Connecticut,  in  case  of 
Danbury,  Conn.,  hatters  and  Union  of  United  Hatters  of 
North  Ainerica,  awarding  about  $3^ ft, 000  for  damages 
sustained  by  alleged  boycott,  is  set  aside  by  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  on  a  writ  of  error. — 50th  anniversary  of  found- 
ing of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  celebrated 
in  Boston  by  congress  of  Technology. — ^Rjght  of  U.  S.  to 
arrange  reciprocal  tariff  with  Canada  affirmed  by  new 
Court  of  Customs  Appeal. 

xo.  Despatch  of  Indian  force  to  AsMun  frontier  to  punish 
murder  of  Mr.  Noel  Williamson  and  his  companions  by 
Abor  tribe.— M.  Monis,  French  Premier,  annoonccs  that 
Government  intend  to  proceed  with  delimitation  of  cham- 
pagne area,  but  French  Senate  condemn  this  poUcy  by  a 
Urge  majority. — Shah  of  Perela  gives  £1,000  towards 
erection  of  Mahommedan  mosque  in  London. 

11.  M.  Jauris  produces  scheme  for  Socialist  organisation 
of  France  in  Cbainber  of  Deputies.-^Exeter  election  re- 
count results  in  seating  of  Mr.  Duke,  Unionist,  by  one 
vote,  injrface  of  Liberal.  ^ 

12.  Coampagne  riots  renewed  at  Epemay,  Prance; 
militaiy  adled  out. — ^British  Home  Secretary  commutes 
death  sentence  on  Stinie  Morrnon,  convicted  of  murder  of 
L^on  B^ron,  to  peAal  servitude  for  life. — Rebel  tribes  de- 
feated 1^  Moroctian  troops  outside  Fes.— Democratic  ma^ 
jority  Id  U.  S.  House  ot  Representatives  decide  to  pass 
Canadian  Reciprocity  Bill  as  soon  as  possible. — M.  Hamon. 
Director  of  Accounts  at  French  Foreign  Office,  dismissea 
and  arrested. — M.  Pierre  Prior,  French  airman,  flies  from 
London  to  Paris  without  a  stop.— British  House  of  Com- 
mons rises  for  Easter  recess.-^Towns  of  Big  Heart,  Okla., 
and  Whffing,  Kan.,  neariy  destroyed  by  heavy  windstorms. 

15.  Fighting  between  Mexican  troops  and  insurgents; 
insuiients  capture  Agua  Prieta. — U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives TOtes  so6  to  x6  in  favour  of  the  direct  election 
of  U.  S.  senators. 

14.  Lofd  Haldane  appointed  to  Jvdiciitl  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  vicf  Lord  James  of  Hereford,  resigned.-^ 
Relutieus  processkm  through  streets  of  London  to  St. 
Paufs,  headed  by  Bishop  of  London. — British  Social 
Democratic  Party's  conference  opens  at  Coventiy.-^ 
Resignation  of  Dr.  D.  Jajrne  Hill.  American  ambanador 
in  Berim. — Bill  providing  for  publicity  of  campakn  co»- 
tributions  before  and  after  national  elections,  and  limiting 
expenses  of  caadidstes,  passed  by  U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.— Dr.  D:  K.  Pearsons,  American  phlhtnthri^iist, 
on  his  oxst  birthday,  gives  to  colleges  $300,000. 

15.  French  Chamber  adjourns  after  passing  Finance 
Bill.-^British  waiiship  ordered  to  Ddagoa  Bay  owing  to 
political  disturbances  there. — Pres.  Taft  orders  Amencan 
cavalry  to  Arizona  to  protect  property  on  Mexicaa  bonier. 
— ^Loan  of  £10,000.000  to  China  arranged  by  American, 
British.  French  and  German  bsnkers. 

17.  Report  of  Select  Committoe  on  Educational  System 
of  South  Africa  issued  at  Cape  Town. — ^Annual  Shakespeare 
festival  begins  at  Stratford-on-Avon.-^Indepehdent'  Labour 
Party's  oooferenoe  opens  at  Birmingham. — ^Residents  of 
Douglas,  Arizona,  wounded  by  bullets  from  engagement 
between  Mexican  troops  and  insurgents;  Unitra  States 
troops  cross  frontier  and  stop  conflict. — Dnughtert  of  the 
America  Revolution  cofivene  at  W^ukingtoD  in  aoth  con- 
tinental congress. 

18.  Protocol  signed  by  Bolivia  and  Peru  agreeing  tasub- 
mit  any  difference  arisinc  among  Mixed  Delimitation  Com- 
mittee to  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Loadon.^Mcxkan 
Government  promises 'Pres.  Taft  to  restrain  fightiiiR  neao- 
American  bc«der. — Monument,  by  J.  Maxwetl  Miller, 
nnveiled  in  grounds  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md., 
in  memory  of  French  soldiers  and  sailors  "  in  tne  strugi^ 
for  American  independence.-"  - 

XO-  Portuguese  Govt,  decree  complete  sepavation  be- 
tween Church  and  State.'— Portuguese  i  matt  steamer. 
"Lusitania,"  wrecked  off  Cape  Point;  passengers  and  crew 
rescued  by  H.M.S.  "Forte'':  3  lives  lost.— Mexicaii  In- 
surgents capture  Santbgo  Pupasgninvos  and  propose  an 
amristice. — ^M.  Chedanoe.  French  Foreign  Office  aichitect, 
arrested. — Six  penett  sentenced  at  Howtah,  India;  to 


terms  of  iininiioiuneBt  for  cootpiting  Mstost  tho  King* 
Emperor. — French  Govt,  instruct  Gen.  Mouder  at  Shawia. 
Morocco,  to  comply  with  Sultaa  of  Moiocco's  lequeet  to 
send  native  traofM  to  Gharb  district.— By-election  at  Had- 
din((too  results  in  return  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Hope  (Liberal), 
majority  46ft. — Colonial  Secretazy  announces  in  British 
House  of  Commons  that  Colonial  Premiers  will  be  invited 
to  attend  meeting  of  Imperial  Defence  Committee. — 
Amundsen  Polar  expedition's  ship  "Fiam"  arrives  at 
Buenos  Aires.— -City-  and  Suburban  Handicap  at  EpsMn 
won  by  Mr.  T.  Baring's  *'  Mushroom." — Vennilion  county, 
111.,  grand  jury  return  nine  corrected  indictments  against 
penons  indicted  on  Match  X4.-^ompleted  choir  of  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  John  the  Divine  at  New  Yodc  cooseciated  by 
Bishop  Greer. 

30.  Report  of  Adm.  Sir  R.  Henderson  on  Australian 
Commonwealth  fleet  published  fn  London.->-Fint  railo- 
phone  fw  wireless  telcgraphv  to  and  from  moving  trains 
established  at  StratfoRUon-Avon. — ^French  Govt,  mforms 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris  of  its  intention  to  send  an 
armed  force  to  Fe^ 

SI.  Pres.  FalHbes  arrives  at  Sfaz,  Tunis.-'U.  S.  House 
of  Rep.  pass  Reciprocity  BiU  by  264  votes  to  8o« — Mr.  John 
Redmond,  speakinc  at  Holyhead,  declares  that  the  Irish 
Party  will  support  Welsh  Church  Disestablishment. 

as.  Railway  soddeat  at  Blaauwkrants  Bridge,  South 
Africa;  30  killed  or  fatally  ifnured. — ^Dr.  W.  R.  Inge  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London. — British  team  wm 
Anglo-American  chess  match  played  by  cable. — Final  tie 
for  Football  Assoc.  Cup  at  Cn^stid  Palace,  London,  results 
in  dmw  between  Bradfbrd  City  and  Newcastle  United. — 
Paci6c  Mail  steamer,  **  Asia,"  attacked  by  Chinese  pirates 
after  being  wrecked  on  Finga  Rocks  in  China  Sea. — In- 
dictments of  Februanr  18  against  Bonilla  and  other  Hon- 
duiaa  revolutionists  dismissed. 

93.  Four  days  armistice  concluded  between  Mexican 
Govt,  and  insui|^ts  to  discuss  terms  of  peace.— First  con- 
stitutional electMO  held  in  Monaco. 

94.  British  House  of  Commons  reassembles  and  resumes 
Committee  stage  of  Parliament  Bill.— 'Dr.  H.  M.  Burge. 
Headmaster  of  Winchester  CoU^e,  appointed  Bishop  oi 
SouthwMk.— Edict  issued  in  Peking  notifying  cessation  of 
plague  after  a  death«>roll  of  60,000.^-Curtis  Guild  (b.  x86o), 
governor  of  Massachusetts  190(^-00,  appointed  U.  S. 
ambassador  to  Russia. — William  Woodville  Rockhill  (b. 
x8<4)  appointed  U.  S.  ambassador  Co  Turkey  as  successor 
of  Oscar  S.  Straus.— Henry  S.  Boutell  of  III.  appointed  U.  S. 
minister  to  Switserland.— By  an  explosion  in  mine  No.  9o 
of  Davis  Coal  and  Coke  Company  at  Elk  Garden,  W. 
Va.,  33  miners  lose  their  lives. 

35.  Imperial  Education  Conference  opened  in  London: 
speech  by  Mr.  Runciman.'-LetterB  from  King  George  V 
and  Pres.  Taft  read  at  Tercentenary  Bible  celebration  at 
New  York. — In  Hoe  Library  sale  in  New  York,  Cutenburg 
Bible  sold  for  £xo.aoo.— Australia  reduces  rate  of  pcBtage  to 
all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  to  id.  the  hali-ounce.~- 
Day  census  taken  of  City  of  London  gives  a  totid  of  362,741, 
being  61,358  more  than  in  iqox. 

36.  Amendment  to  Pariiament  Bill  providing  for  Refers 
endum  rejected  in  British  House  of  Conunons  bjr  s86  votes 
to  164. — Csnadian  Copyright  amendment  bill  introduced 
in  Dominion  Parliament. — ^Miners  FederatJcm  of  Great 
Britain  deckle  to  submit  dispute  in  South  Wales  coalfield  to 
afbittation.— Final  tie  for  Football  Assoc.  Cup  (England) 
won  by  Bradford  City  against  Newcastle  United,  one  goal 
to  nothing. — ^Race  for  the  Two  Thowand  Guinea*  at  New- 
market won  by  M.  J.  B.  Joel's  "SuosUr."— Floods  at 
Bnenos  Aires;  much  cmmage  and  some  loss  ol  life. — French 
relieving  force  under  Maj<Mt  Br£mond  reaches  Fez. — First 
Blind  Workers'  Exhibition  in  the  world  tyened  in  New 
York  by  Pres.  Taft. 

'  37.  French  Govt,  inform  Powen  sigBatoxy  to  Act  of 
Algecirte  of  measures  adopted  for  relief  of  Fesj — Persian 
Govt,  defeated  on  British  Loan  Bill. — Mr.  Aa^uith  informs 
deputation  from  House  of  Commons  that  he  wiU  brinp  their 
memorial  urging  creation  of  an  Advisory  Imperial  Council 
before  Imperiitl  Cteferenoe^— Australian  Referendum  re- 
turns show  majorities  of  about  aoo,ooo  against  Constitu- 
tional Ameiidment  and  Monopolies  questions.— ^Lattrits  S. 
Swcnson  (b.  X865)  of  Minnesota  appointed  U.  S.  minister 
to  Norway,  as  successor  of  Herbert  H.  D.  Peirce.— U.  S. 
Senator  Frye  of  Maine  resigns  as  president  ^0  tempore  of 


Alexander's  painting  "Sunlight"  awarded  medal  of  first 
class. 
a8.  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour  speak  at  Lord  Mayor's 
;,  GuadhaU,  London,  in  support  of  Anglo-AmeikaD 
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tg.  Constituent  AasemMy  opens  in  Lbbon  and  sanctions 
decree  exiling  Roval  Famdy. — ^Lotd  Rosebeiy  speaks  at 
luncli  ^en  in  Westminster  Hall  to  representatives  of 
Dominion  pariiaments. — Meeting  of  British  admirals  at 
Westminster  PalaM  Hotel,  London,  condemns  Declaration 
of  London. — United  States  grants  official  leoognitioo  to 
new  Portuguese  Republic. 

ao.  Coronation  Honours  List  published  in  London,  in- 
cluding nine  peerages,  19  Privy  CounciUorshipe,  90  bar- 
onetcies, 56  knighthoods,  and  over  xao  promotions  to 
orders,  including  the  O.M.  for  Sir  George  Trevelyan  and 
Sir  £.  Elgar. — Final  meeting  of  Imperial  Confeience.  Lon- 
don.— ^Shakespeare  Costume  Ball  at  Albert  Hall,  London. — 
West  Ham  election  petition  results  in  unseating  of  Mr. 
Masterman  (Liberal). — In  second  ballots  of  Austrian 
General  Election  Christian  Socialists  lose  17  seats  out  <if 
90. — Democratic  wool-revision  bill  passed  by  U.  S.  House 
of  Represent&tives,  221  to  xoo. 

31.  King  Geoige  and  Queen  Maiy  receive  Dominion 
Premiers  and  oversea  representatives  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  London. — Duez,  former  liquidator  of  Firrnch  leli- 
ftious  orders,  sentenced  in  Paris  to  12  years,  penal  servitude 
for  embezzh'nf  public  funds.— White  Sur  liner  "Olympic" 
completes  maiden  voyage  to  New  York  in  5  days,  16  houn, 

ia  min. — German  Emperor  visits  American  battleships  at 
m\. — U.  S.  Senate's  amendment  of  bill  for  direct  election 
of  U.  S.  senators  rejected  by  House  of  Rep.— U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  orders  diss<dution  of  the  E.  I. 
Du  Pont  dc  Nemours  Powder  Co. — McAneny-WiUcox 
subway  report  accepted  by  New  Yoik  City  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

2 a.  Coronation  of  Kihg  Geoige  and  Queen  Maiy  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  London. 

23.  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  drive  in  state  through 
London. — French  Govt,  defeated  and  ministiy  resign:— 
Turkish  force  surprised  and  routed  by  rebel  Arabs  in 
Yemen;  1,000  killed,  500  wounded.— Federal  grand  jury 
in  Chicago  indicts  fourteen  officials  of  "Lumber  Ttust '  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

24.  King  George  reviews  British  fleet  at  Spithead.'— 
Germany  and  Japan  sign  new  commercial  treaty. — Aus- 
trian battleship  "Viribus  Unitis"  launched  at  Trieste. — 
Seamen's  strike  at  Southami)ton  settled. — U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  decides  that  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad's  ownership  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  stock 
is  not  illegal. 

25.  Monument  to  Tohn  Stuart  Mill  inaugurated  at 
Avignon. — Race  for  the  Grand  Prix  dc  Pans  won  by 
Marquis  de  Ganay's  *' As  d'Atout.** 

26.  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  attend  State  Opera 
performance  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  London. — 
Brighton  by-election  results  in  return  of  Mr.  J<rfm  Gordon 
(Unionbt)  unopposed. — Coast  Erosion  Commi^on  issues 
final  report  in  London. — Resignation  of  Baron  Bienertb, 
Austrian  Premier;  he  is  succeeded  by  Baron  Gautach. 

97.  Mr.  -Balfour  moves  resolution  of  protest  against 
Declaration  of  London  at  meeting  in  City. — Seamen's 
strike  spreads  at  British  ports;  trade  of  Hull,  Yorks.. 
blocked. — Strike  of  dockers  and  carmen  at  Liveipool  ana 
Manchester  aggravates  difficulties  of  settling  seamen^ 
strike. — ^New  French  Ministrv  formed  under  M.  Caillaux. 
— King  George  and  Queen  Mary  attend  gala  performance 
at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  London. — Mr.  Lloyd  George 
receives  deputations  from  County  Councils  Associations 
and  Municipal  Corporations  with  reference  to  National 
Insurance  Bill. 

28.  Kinj  George  and  Queen  Mary  visit  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Show  at  Norwich. — Shipowners^  Association  of  United 
Kingdom  pass  resolntions  in  favour  of  increased  rate  of 
seamen's  wages,  but  refuse  to  recognise  men's  associations. 

29.  King  Gconce  and  Queen  Mary  attend  Service  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  are  entertained  to  lunch  at 
Guildhan. — Mr.  Lloyd  George  meets  representatives  of 
Friendly  Societies  with  regard  to  National  Insurance  Bill.'- 
Four  aeroplanes  presented  to  British  Govt,  by  Mr.  H. 
Barber.— Puccini's  opera  "Girt  of  the  Golden  West" 
performed  for  first  time  in  England  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  London. — Federal  grand  juiy  in  New  Yoik  City 
indicts  83  officers  of  36  companies  manufacturing  steel 
wire,  charged  with  conspiracy. 

30.  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  entertain  too,odo 
school  children  at  Co'stal  Palace.  London.— M.  Caillaux. 
French  Premier,  declares  policy  in  Chamber. — Thackeray 
Centenary  celebrated  in  London;  Lord  Rosebery  speaks. — 
Mr.  H.  Bottomley,  M.P..  condemned  in  £50,000  damages 
in  London  trial  of  case  of  Master  v.  Bottomley  for  alleged 
fraudulent  misrepresentation. — Nicolay  A.  Grevstad  (b. 
1851)  of  III.  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Paraguav  and 
Uruguay.— At  Baitimoie,  Md.,  Cardinal  Gibbons  celebrates 
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fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordiaatJon  and  twenty-fifth  of 

his  cardinahite. 

/«/>.— 

I.  German  Govt,  announces  despatch  of  gunboat  to 
Agadir  to  protect  German  interests  In  S.  Morocco.— 
British  cruiser  "New  Zealand  "  launched  on  Clyde.— David 
Davies,  "Dartmoor  Shepherd,"  released  from  prison  by 
order  of  Home  Secretanr  (sac  Jan.  6),  re-committed  at 
Shrewsbury  Assizes  for  house-breaking. — Gordon-Bennett 
cup  for  speed  in  aviation  won  back  for  America  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Weyman. — Compulsory  service  for  military  and  naval 
forces  inaugurated  in  Australia. — U.  S.  Consulate-general 
at  Bogota,  Colombia,  permanently  closed. — U.  S.  Inter- 
state Commence  Commissi(m  orders  investigation  of 
express  companies.— Earthquake  shocks  in  central  Califor- 
nia felt  as  far  north  as  Redding  and  south  to  Los  Angeles. 

3.  Seamen's  strike  settled  at  Liverpool,  Hull  and  other 
ports.— British  Honse  of  Commons  rejects  Mr.  Butcher's 
amendment  to  NaVal  Prixe  Bill,  referring  Declaration  of 
London  to  an  expert  Commission,  by  301  votes  to  231. 
Bill  jMSses  second  reading. — Severe  heat  wave  in  United 
States  and  Ontario;  many  deaths. — Two  competitors  in 
European  Aviation  Circuit  race  arrive  at  Hendon,  Middle- 
sex, V6drines  leading. 

4.  Prcs.  Falli^res  jays  a  visit  to  Amsterdam  and  is  met 
by  Queen  Wilhelmina.-*-Gcrman  Govt.  Send  cruiser 
"Berim"  to  Agadir  to  replace  gunboat.— Rioting  in 
Manchester  in  connection  with  cortera'  strike.— King 
George  reviews  so.ooo  Boy  Scouts  in  Windsor  Great  Park. 

-  5.  Lord  Lansdowne's  amendment  to  Parliament  Bill 
accepted  by  253  votes  to  46  in  House  of  Lords.-— Hull 
by-election  results  in  return  of  Mr.  Mark  Sykes  (Unionist), 
majority  278.— Sir  John  Edge  and  Syed  Ameer  Ali  made 
members  of  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. — 
Oxford  wins  cricket  match  at  Lords  against  Cambridge  by 
74  runs.— Death  of  Maria  Pia,  Queen  Dowager  of  Por- 
tugal.— United  States,  Great  Bntain  and  Italy  submit 
Note  to  Haiti  demanding  settlement  of  their  cl^^ms. — 
King  George  makes  awara  on  Alsop  case,  Chile  being  or- 
dered to  pay  |q35,ooo  to  United  States.— Martial  law 
proclaimed  in  Paraguay. — Resolution  providinK  for  direct 
election  of  U.  S.  senators  referred  by  House  of  Rep.  to  a 
conference  committte  of  senators  and  representatives. 

6.  Treaty  si^ed  for  arbitration  of  claims  between  U.  S. 
and  Great  Bntain;  ratified  by  Senate  July  tq. — Lewa 
Einstein  (b.  1877)  of  New  York  appointed  U.  S.  minister 
to  Costa  Rica  as  successor  of  William  L.  Meny.  resigned 
June  28, 191 1. —Evan  E.  Young  (b.  2878)  of  South  Dakota 
appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Ecuador,  as  successor  of 
Williams  C.  Fox,  resigned  July  i.— Charies  Dunning 
White  (b.  1868)  of  New  Jersey  appointed  U.  S.  a-nister 
to  Honduras  as  successor  of  Fenton  Rv  McCreery.  rrsigned 
July  1.— William  W.  Russell  (b.  1859),  of  D.  C, 
appointed  U.  S.  ministar  to  Dominican  Republic. — H. 
Percival  Dodge  (b.  2870)  of  Massachusetts  appointed  U.  8. 
minister  to  Panama,  as  successor  of  Thomas  C.  Dawson. — 
U.  S.  Attorney-General  begins  suit  against  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  under  commodities  clause  of  Hepburn  Act  to 
separate  coal-raining  from  railroading. — International 
Christian  Endeavor  convention  begins  at  Atlantic  City 
with  attendance  of  10,000  delegates.— Glasgow  (Tradeston) 
by-election  results  in  return  of  Mr.  Dundas  White  (Liber- 
al), majority  x,o86. — Lord  Kitchener  and  Premiers  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Newfoundland,  visit  Glasgow 
and  are  presented  with  freedom  of  ci^. — Nine  competitors 
In  European  Aviation  Circuit  race  arrive  at  Calais,  V(6driiies 
leading. — Resignation  of  Sir  Eldon  Goist,  British  Agent 
and  Consul-General  in  Egypt. 

7.  'Convention  between  Great  Britain,  United  States, 
Russia  and  Japan,  to  suspend  pelagic  sealing  for  fifteen 
years,  signed  in  Washington. — European  Aviation  Circuit 
race  won  by  "  Beaumont  '  (Lt.  Conneau),  French  airman. — 
Kent  (St.  Augustine's)  by-election  resulta  in  return  of 
Mr.  Ronald  McNeill  (Unionist)  unopposed. 

8.  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  arrive  in  Dublin  and 
•receive  loyal  welcome.— HVcst  Ham  by-election  resulta  in 
return  of  Baron  de  Forest  (Liberal),  majority  2,031. — 
Manchester  dock  strike  settled. — Tercentenary  of  Charter- 
house School  celebrated  at  Godalming,  Surrey.— Eton 
beato  Harrow  at  cricket  at  Lords  by  3  wickets.-^Hen1ey 
Regatta  closes:  Eton  wins  Ladies'  Challenge  Plate; 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Grand  Challenge  Cup;  Thames 
Rowing  Club,  Stewards'  Cup  and  Silver  Goblets;  and  W.  D. 
Kinnear  Diamond  Sculls. 

Q.  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  attend  service  in 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  Dublin,  and  visit  Maynooth 
College. — French  Ambassador  has  an  interview-  with 
German  Foreign  Secretaiy  In  BeriiB'  conocnring  Agadir 
incidoit. 
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10.  Rvasia  iafomtt  GeaaMny  <rf  bar  Mflpoit  Uft  France 
on  Morocco  queBliolL*«-Ri]09ian  b&ttloimp-  "Poitavex" 
launched  on  the  Nevn.-^Mr.  Balfour  speaks  at  dinoes  to 
celebente  Mr.  CkambcslAio'a  y^th  birthday  in  i.ondon. 
—Forest  fires  in  Northern  Ontario;  400  lives  lost. 

11.  KinK  Gooise  irriewa  x6,ooo  troops  in  Phoenix  Park. 
Duiklin^— French  Chamber  decides  by  476  votea  to  77  to 
postpone  diacuasion  of  French  policy  on  Morocco  question. 
— Zeki  Bey,  Turkish  official  and  journalist,  abot  deaxl  in 
Coaatantinoplei— Majotf  J.  R.  Chancellor  appointed  Gov- 
emor  ol  Mauritius. — Railway  accident  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  la  killcdt  44  injured. — lOoyal  Coouniasion  on  Tuber- 
culosis issues  Final  Report  in  London. 

'  13.  King  GeoEge  and  Queen  Maiy  leave  Dublin, — 
Death  of  Sir  Eldon  Gorst — U.  S.  Attomey-Geneial 
Wickaxahaoi  iccommcnds  dismissal  of  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley,,  chid  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  Dept.  ol  AgricuUttie. 
for  vicdation  of  the  law/^James  Whtlcomb  Ril^  gives  a 
17^.000  plot  ol  land  to  Indianapolis  Ind.,  U.S. A.,  for  a 
public  i&raiy.— All  Sable  City»  Mich.,  daatxuyed  by  forest 

oKS. 

13.  Investiture  of  Prince  of  Wales  at  Cananron  Castle. 
—Anglo-JapaneM  alliance  renewed  for  ten  years. — Wkkr 
low  (East)  Dy-dection  results  in  return  of  Capt.  Donelan 
(see  May  as)  unopposed. — GhuKow  seamen'a  strike  settled. 

14.  King  George  and  Queen  Maiy  open  new  building  of 
Universibf  College  of  North  Waka  at  Bangor.— French 
national  r  ^te  celebrated. 

15.  King  George  and  Queen  Maiy  visit  Aberystwith 
and  lay  foundation  atone-m  National  Library  of  Wales. — 
Lord  Kitchener  appointed  British  Agent  and  Consul- 
General  in  E0pt.— Turkish  column  under  Edhem  Pasha 
ambushed  byAlnenians  near  Ipek ;  soa killed  and  wounded. 
— ^New  treaty  of  commerce  and  customs  agreement  between 
Gcmuiqnr  and  Japan  ratified  at  Tokyo. — Corii  (East  and 
Ncwth-Kist)  by<electioos  result  in  return  of  Mr.  J.  Mul* 
doon  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  (Nationalists)  unopposed. 

17. .  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  arrive  in  Edinburgh 
and  stay  at  Hokyitood.-^It  is  announced  that  Germany 
Hmminds  concession  of  territory  in  French  Congo  as  com- 
pensation f6r  forgoing  her  rights  in  Morocco. — Railway 
accident  at  Miklheim»  Baden;  i^kiUed,  10  injureil.— 
Development  Conmisaion  issue  first  annual  report  in  I^on- 
don. — ^Northumberland  miners  vote  in  favour  of  strike 
to  end  tfaree^ift  aystem. — Sir  Robert  Chalmers,  K.C.B., 
appointed  Permanent  Secretaty  ol  the  Treasury.— -Treaty 
of  Commerce  and  Nw^^ation  between  U.  S.  and  J/ipan 
becomes  effective  (see  Fd>ruary  sx  and  April  5.)— House 
publicity  bill,  passed  by  D.  S.  Senate  with  am^dmrots 
(see  April  14  and  Aug.  xoK— *Ui  S.  Otvernment  brings  suit 
against  Philadelphia  ft  Reading  Railway  to  force  it  to  give 
up  control  of  coal  companies. 

18.  American  gunboat  sent  to  Haiti  to  protect  American 
interests. — Mohammed  Ali,  ex-Shah  of  Persia,  begins  an 
attempt  to  veoover  his  throne. 

19.  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  attend  dedication  of 
Chapel  of  Older  of  Thistle  at  St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  £din- 
buigh/~-Mr.  John  Burns  speaks  at  Conference  «f  National 
Assodation  for  Prevention  of  Constmiption. — Spain 
apologises  to  France  for  affront  nffercd  to  M.  Boisset, 
French  Consular  Agent  at  Alcasar. — United  States  Govern- 
ment ratifies  treaty  with  Great  Britain  providing  for  ar- 
bitration of  certain  pecuniary-claims. 

20.  Pariiament  Bill,  as  amended,  read  third  time  in 
British  House  of  Lords. — Bedfordshire  (Luton)  by-election 
results  in  return  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Hannsworth  (Liberal), 
inajority  61$. — King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  lays  before 
representatives  of  England,  France,  Russia,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Italy  a  proposed  arrangement  between 
Turks  and  Albanians.— Prince  Henry  Motor  (Competition 
through  German:^  and  England  between -German  and  Royal 
Britbn  Automobile  Clubs  cdndudes  in  London  with  victory 
ofBriUsh. 

9r.  King  George  and  Qaeen  Mary  leave  Edinburgh  and 
return  to  London.— letter  published  from  Mr.  Asquith  to 
Mr,  Balfour,  8tatin|;  that  tiie;  Government  wiU  advise  the 
King  to  exercise  his  prerogative  by  creating  a  sufficient 
nuniber  ot  peers  to  secure  passing  of  Parliament  BiU  as 
introduced.— Mr.  Lloyd  George  speaks  00  Morocco  Crisis 
at  Mansion  House,  Ixxidon. — ^Lord  Sdbome  speaks  at 
Constitutional  Club,  London,  on  (jovetnment's  attitude 
towards  Constitution. — Explosion  on  board  .  British 
destroyer  "Kangaroo";  a  killed,  s  injnrod.— Somerset 
(West)  by^ekctun  results  m  return  of  CoL  Boles  (Unionist, 
majority  60^. 

29.  Mr.  Asquith  has  an  audience  with  King  Geoise  as  to 
action  of  Govt,  on  Parliament  Bill.*~Great  fire  at  Stam- 
boul  during  celebration  of  third  anniversary  of  Turkish 
Cooatitatian;  nearly  5,000  honsea  burnt. — Aeroplane  race 


over  1,0x0  milea  circuit  in  Great  Britain  begins  at  Brook- 
lands,  Surr^. — King's  Prise  shooting  competitions  at 
Bisley,  Hants.,  result  in  Bronae  Medal  gomg  to  Corporal 
J.  Tramer.  Oinada,  Silver  Medal  to  Private  A.  G.  Garrod, 
Gold  Medal  to  private  W.  J.  Clifford,  Canada- — Canadian 
Reciprocity  bill  passes  U.  S.  Senate,  53  to  27. 

24.  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Asquith 
have  audiences  of  Kin^  George. — British  House  of  Com- 
mons aioemble  to  consider  Lords'  amendments  to  Parlia- 
ment Bill.  Mr.  Asquith  endeavours  to^  make  statement 
but  is  scouted  down,  and  the  Speaker  adjourns  the  House. 
— British  cruiser. "Fox"  captures  two  dhows  in  Persian 
Gulf  with  rifles  and  ammunition  on  board. — ^Reciprocity 
Bill  strenuously  opposed  in  Canadian  Parliament  and 
appeal  to  the  countiy  demanded. — Fur  seal  treaty  ratLSed 
bv  U.  S.  Senate  (see  July  7). — U.  S.  Interstate  Cfommerce 
(Commission  orders  lower  freight  rates  from  eastern  points 
to  points  between  Missouri  river  and  Pacific  Coast. — In 
Texaa  state-wide  prohibition  defeated  by  majority  of 
over  6,000. 

25.  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Balfour  appeal  to  Peers 
to  pass  Parliament  Bill  rather  than  force  the  Crown  to  use 
(Nrerogative.—- Mr.  Asouith's  interrupted  speech  in  House 
of  Commons  published;  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  snouted  down  in 
House  of  Cx>mmons  by  Ministerialists. — Dam  at  Fernbank, 
on  Ohio  river  near  Cmcinnati.  is  opened  for  use. — In  New 
York,  37  of  83  men  indicted  in  connection  with  alleged 
"  Wire  Trust,"  plead  guilty  and  pay  fines  of  |z,ooo  to 
$x.7oo. 

ad.  Dinner  to  Lord  Halsbury  given  in  London  by  "Die 
Hard"   opponents   of    Parliament    Bill,    Lord    Selbome 

§  residing. — First  Universal  Races  Congreas  opens  in  Lon- 
on. — British  Medical  Association  meet  at  Birmingham 
and  consider  attitude  of  profession  towards  National 
Insurance  Bill. — Aeroplane  race  over  x,oio  circuit  of  Great 
Britain  won  by  "Beaumont"  (Lt.  Conneau),  VMrines 
second. — Queen  of  Holland  and  Prince  Consort  visit  Kins 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  at  Brussels. — Maharaja  01 
Gwalior  gives  £S.ooo  for  charitable  institutions  to  com- 
memorate the  Coronation. — Pres.  Taft  signs  the  Ci^iadian 
Reciprocity  bill  passed  by  U.  S.  Congress. — Pr^.  Taft 
sends  to  tne  U.  S.  Congress  message  on  Controller  Bay 
(Alaska)  controversy  and  ooens  to  private  entry  12,800 
acres  near  Bering  coal  field  qx  AUska. 

27.  Cunard  liner  "Laconia"  launched  at  Wallsend.— 
Race  for  Goodwood  Cup  won  by  Lord  St.  Davids'  "Kil- 
broney." — Senator  La  Follette's  compromise  wool-tariff 
bill  passe&U.  S.  Senate,  48  to  ^2. 

28.  Violent  thunderstorm  m  London  accompanied  by 
wind  velocity  of  54  miles  per  hr.  and  z.z  inch  rainfall  in 
Z5  minutes.^Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  lavs  Imperial  naval 
defence  scheme  as  passed  by  Imperial  Conference  before 
Canadian  House  of  Commons. — At  farewell  banquet  in 
New  Zealand  to  Irish  envoys.  Acting  Premier  makes  speech 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule. — Railway  accident  at  Crewe ^'30 
injured. — Portuguese  Republic  protests  to  Spain  against 
Iiermitting  monarchical  plotters  to  meet  on  Sjpanish  ter- 
ritory.—Haitian  revolutionists  defeated :  at  Les  Cayes; 
fifth  American  warship  sent  to  Haiti. 

20.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  advises  dissolution  of  C^aadian 
Parliament. — Betbnal  Green  by-election  r^ults  in  return 
of. Mr.  C.  F.  Masterman  (Liberal),  majority  184. — ^World's 
ScuUing  (Championship  won  at  Parramatta  river,  N.S.W., 
by  Richard  Axnst,  in  record  time  of  19  min.  46  sec.  for  3 
miles,  ^30  yds. 

31.  Naval  agreement  with  British  over-sea  Dominions 
issued  in  London  as  Parliamentary  paper. — Court  of  Appeal 
in  London  dismisses  Mr.  H.  Bottomley's  appeal  a^inst 
judgment  condemning  him  in  £50,000  damages  (see  June 
30). — Prince  of  Wales  gazetted  a  midshipman  to  H.M.S. 
"Hindustan."— British  Govt,  protests  to  Moorish  Govt. 
against  explosion  of  two  British  subjects  from  Agadir. — 
Persian  Mejiiss  place  price  of  £^3.000  on  head  of  Moham- 
med Alij  ex-Shan. — Russian  Minister  to  Persia  moves  to 
force  resignation  of  Mr.  Morgan  Shuster,  Financial  Adviser. 
—Increases  in  commutation  rates  of  railroads  serving  New 
York  City,  except  those  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  approved 
by  U.  S.  interstate  Commexce  (Commission. 
August: — • 

I.  Strike  begins  in  London  Docks. — V.  S.  Senate  passes 
Farmers'  Free  List  Bill. — Fire  at  lunatic  asylum,  Hamilton 
Ont.;  many  h'ves  lost, — ^Haitian  revolution  successful. — 
King's  Cup  at  Cowea  won  by  Sir  M.  Fitzgerald's  yacht 
'♦Julian." 

9.  Anglo-American  and  Franco-American  aihitration 
treaties  signed  at  Washington.— S.  W.  Lancashire  bv- 
election  resulu  in  re-election  of  Sir  Rykind  AdkJns  (Liberal), 
majority  411. — ^Two  newspaper  correspondents  expelled 
from  Agadir.— <krman  Emperor's  Cup  at  Cowes  won  by 
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to  French  Morocco  pcopoiaU  handed  to  M.  Cambon  at 
Berlin. 

19.  Martial  law  proclaimed  in  Spain. — M.  Kdcovtsoff 
appointed  Prime  Minister  in  Russia. — British  Home  0£Sce 
issues  circular  concerning  constitution  of  a  force  of  special 
constables  for  use  during  strikes. — French  airship  "Ad- 
jutant Reau"  flies  from  Issy-les-MouUneauz  to  Belfoit 
and  back  in  21  hours. — Sir  Wilfrid  lAurier  sp^s  at 
Ottawa  on  Reciprocity. — Federal  ^and  jury  in  Boston 
U.SA.,  indicts  six  officers  of  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  under  Sherman  law  (see  Mar.  a,  igxa). 

ao.  CoUisiou  in  Solent  between  British  cruiser  "  Hawke  " 
and  White  Star  liner  ''Olympic;"  both  much  damaged. — 
Two  EngUsh  offiqers  arrested  at  Emden,  Germany,  on 
charge  of  espionage. — Irish  railway  companies  refuse  to 
reply  to  ultimatum  >f  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants. — Gun  explosion  on  French  cruiser  "Gloire"  off 
Toulon;  5  killed. — Rioting  at  Leeds  in  connection  with  col- 
liery strike. — Death  of  Sir  Robert  Hart,  former  Inspector- 
General  of  Ctjinese  Customs. . 

ax.  General  strike  declared  on  Irish  raUways.'-Genenil 
election  in  Canada  results  in  Conservative  majority  of 
48  and  rejection  of  Reciprocity  Agreement  with  United 
States. — Death  of  Arabi  Pasha. — Chinese  troops  relieve 
besieged  city  of  Cheng-tu  in  Saechuan  province. — Severe 
earthquake  at  Valdez,  Alaska,  breaks  military  cable. 

9a.  Irish  railway  strike  spreads  to  BelfasUr-Funeral  of 
M.  Stolypin  at  Kieff . — Caslellaae.  airman,  killed  at  JBlmira, 
N.  Y. — Cloudburst  in  Italy,  causing  burst  of  lava  from  Mt. 
Vesuvius  and  engiUfing  town  of  Resina  in  mud. — French 
battleship  "Jean  Bart^'  launched  at  Brest.— Mr.  Edward 
Mannering  rows  from  Dover  to  France  and  back  in  xa 
hours,  40  min. 

33.  Dem<Mistration  against  Home  Rule  at  CraigavoQ, 
near  Belfast:  Sir  £.  Carson  speaks. — Reported  that 
Italian  troops  have  landed  on  coast  of  Tripoli. — Argentine 
battleship  "Moreno,"  sister  ship  of  "  Rivaoavia,"  launched 
at  Camden^  N.  J.  (see  Aug.  26). — ^Strike  of  railway 
carmen  begins  on  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad, 
affecting  about  X, 500  employes. 

a^.  New  comet  discovered  independently  by  M.  Qu^nis- 
Det  m  France  and  Mr.  Brown  in  England. 

25.  Unionist  conference  at  Belfast  pledges  itself  to 
establish  provisional  Government  in  Ulster  if  Irish  Home 
Rule  becomes  law. — Explosion  on  French  battleship 
"Libert^"  at  Toulon;  a 36  killed,  Z30  injured. — French 
draft  of  Morocco  Agreement  handed  to  Herr  von  Kiderlen- 
Waechter  in  Berlin. — Bank  of  Egypt,  London,  suspends 
payment. — British  naval  airship  wrecked  at  Barrow  on 
niBt  launching. — Execution  of  Bogxoff,  murderer  pf^  M. 
Stoljfpin. — Sir  A.  H.  Hardicwe  ai»)ointed  British  ^mister 
in  Lisbon,  and  Sir  F.  H.  Vimers  British  Minister  tn  Brus> 
sels. — General  Botha  at  Losberg  denounces  suggestion  jthat 
South  Africa  might  remain  neutral  in  case  of  Great  Britain 
being  engaged  in  war. — Strike  of  clerks,  demanding  recog- 
nition oTFedemtion  of  Railway  Employes,  called  on  Illinois 
Central  Railroad. 

a6.  Kilmarnock  Burghs  by-election  results  in  return  ei 
Mr.  W.  G.  C.  GUdstone  (Liberal),  majority  2,286. 

27.  Irish  railway  strike  collapses. — Injunction  granted 
in  Hi^h  Court,  London,  restraimng  Earls  Court  Co.  from 
allowing  proposed, Johnson- Wells  boxing  contest. — Motor 
omnibus  accident  in  Paris;  i  x  killed,  g  injured. — Farewell 
banquet  at  Ottawa  to  Earl  Grey. — U.  S.  Government  brings 
suit  against  so-called  Lumber  Trust  at  Denver  (see  May 
xo). 

a8.  Italy  presents  ultimatum  to  Turkey. — General  strike 
threatened  of  British  postal  employes;  speech  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Samuel. — New  building  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
built  by  beauest  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  opened. — Germany 
formulates  fresh  demands  in  replv  to  French  draft  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  Morocco. — Mr.  Cam^ie  offers  Italian 
Government  £50,000  for  a  Hero  Fund. 

ao.  Italy  declares  war  on  Turkey  .—Hakki  Bey's  Turkish 
Ministry  resign.-^New  comet  discovered  in  Russia. — Firet 
General  Election  in  Sweden  under  proportional  representa- 
tion results  in  defeat  of  Conservative  Government.— Capt. 
Engelhardt,  German  military  airman,  killed  at  Jobannis- 
thal. 

30.  Turknr  appeals  to  the  Powers. — Preveza  bombarded 
by  Italian  fleet,  and  Tripoli  coast  blockaded. — France's 
reply  to  latest  German  proposals  regarding  Morocco  ap- 
proved by  French  Cabinet.— Austen  and  Costello.  Pa., 
destroyed  by  buratingof  dam;  pis  explosion  and  fire  follow; 
1^0  lives  lost. — Anti-Republican  rising  at  Oporto  and  Villa 
Nova,  Portugal.— Resignation  of  Swedish  Cabinet  under 
Herr  Lindman. — Strike  begins  in  America  on  Harriman 
railways  and  Illinois  Central,  called  by  federated  shop 
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i..  Parnell  monument  by  Saint-Gandens  unveiled  n 
Dublin  by  Mr.  John  Redmond.— Collision  in  North  Sea 
between  steamers  "Glasgow"  and  "Hatfield";  x8  lives 
lost.— Kjerman  Emperor  informs  Sultan  of  Turkey  that  he 
is  placing  interventiou  proposals  beifore  the  Poweis. — Gen- 
eral Madero  elected  President  of  Mexico. 

2.  British  vessel  conveys  x^oo  refugees  from  TripoU  to 
Malta. — ^Triple  murder  at  Kidsgrove^  Staffs.,  by  Karl 
Kramer,  a  German,  afterwards  proved  insane. 

3.  Italy  makes  official  axmouncement  to  Powers  of 
blockade  of  Tripoli. — British  troops  ordered  to  be  ready  to 
proceed  to  Persia  from  India. — Anglimn  Church  Congress 
opens  at  Stoke-on-Trent. 

4.  Italian  squadron  bombards  Tripoli  forts. — Said  Pasha 
forms  new  Turkish  Ministxy. — Railway  strike  terminated 
in  Ireland. — Sale  of  JSennet  collection  of  Oriental  China  in 
London  to  Sir  W.  Lever  for  £300^000. — U.  S.  Attorney- 
General  files  brief  in  the  Supreme  Court,  under  Sherman 
law,  against  anthracite  coal-canying  railroads. 

5^  Italian  flag  hoisted  at  Tripoli. — Fresh  Royalist  plota 
in  Portugal. — S^ots  fired  at  Minister  of  Justice  in  Austrian 
Reichsiath. — Triple  murder  of  ifiLt  and  two  children  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  b^  husband  who  aiterwards  commits 
suicide  in  prison. — Four  wall  paper  manufacturers  and 
several  dealers  indicted  by  Federal  grand  jury  in  Qevdand. 
Ohjo,  under  Sherman  law. 

o.  Royalist  invasion  of  Portugal  repulsed. — ^Temporary 
Governor  of  Tripoli  appointed  by  Italians:  force  of  marines 
landed. — Duke  and  Duchess  of  Coonaught  leave  London 
for  Canada. — Mineia'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  resolve 
to  demand  minimum  wa^e  for  all  workers  in  coal  mines. — 
Tyrone  (North)  hy-eleqUon  results  in  return  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell  (Libera^),  majority  x8. — Mr.  Bepin  Chandra  Pal 
sentenced  in  Bombay  to  one  month's  imprisonment  for 
sedition, — ^Mr.  R.  Borden  becomes  Canadian  Premier  and 
f<»ms  ministrjr. — By  the  breaking  of  .two  dams  on  Black 
river,  Wisconsin,  near  Black  Hiver  Falls,  five  persons  are 
drowned  and $2,500,000  damage  is  done. 

7.  Si^nor  Giolitti,  speaking  in  Turin,  defends  Italy's 
action  m  Tripoli. — New  Swedish  minrstiy  formed  under 
M.  Staaf. — Gordon-Bennett  Balloon  race  won  .in  America 
by  German  balloon  "Berlin  II." — Mr.  Balfour  speaks  at 
Haddington  on.  his  action  as  regards  Parliament  Bill. — 
General  Lois  Mena  electa  President  of  Nicaragua. — 
Finemen  on  Georgia  &  Florida  railroad  return  to  work  after 
ten  days'  strike,  receiving  their  demand  of  50%  of  engi- 
neers'pay.  ^ 

8.  Anarchist  attempt  to  wreck  DarjiiUng  mail  near 
Saidpur,  India.  ; 

.  9.  Turkey  addresses  circular  note  to  Powers  with  regard 
to  possible  mediation.^British  battleship  "Kin^  George 
V  '^launched  at  Portsmouth. — International  Maritime  Con- 
ference meets  in  Paris. — International  Committee  of 
Cotton-growing  Associations  meets  in  Berlin. — Lord  Hal- 
dane  speaks  at  Aberdeen  in  reply  to  Mr.  Balfour  on  Parlia- 
ment Bfll. — Mr.  J.  Redmond  speaks  at  Swindon  on  Irish 
Home  Rule. — Mr.  Lloyd  George  holds  conference  with 
British  Medical  Association  and  Friendly  Society  repre- 
sentatives. 

ro.  British  Minister  at  Teheran  informs  Persian  Govern- 
ment that  he  intends  to  increase  Consular  Guards. — Sir  £. 
Carson  speaks  in  Dublin  against  any  measure  of  Home 
Rule. — ^Mr.  J.  Redmond  speaks  in  London  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule. — Britbh  Government  appoint  Industrial 
Council,  chairman  Sir  G.  Askwith,  for  conciliation  in  trade 
disputes. — Woman's  Suffrage  earned  in  California  by  small 
majority. — Mersa  Tobruk,  Tripoli,  captured  by  Italians. 

XX.  Revolutionary  outbreak  at  Wu-chai^,  Central 
China.— Italian  Expeditionary  lotct  lands  first  battalion  in 
Tripoli.— Cesarewitch  stakes  al  Newmarket  won  by ' '  WiUo 
nyx." 

I  a.  National  Conference  of  Friendly  Societies  opens  in 
Edinburgh  to  discuss  Insurance  Bill. — Chiixese  revolution 
spreads. — Portuguese  Government  sends  troops  to  Oporto 
to  prevent  Royalist  atUck.— U.  S.  Circuit  Court  at  Toledo, 
Ohu>.  forbids  General  Electric  Company  to  manufacture 
or  sell  electric  lampa  exc«^  tmder  its  own  name;  and  orders 
dissolution  of  National  Electric  Lamp  Company  (see 
Mar.  3)u 

i^.  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  welcomed  at 
Quebec. — Mile.  Thirion,  French  subject,  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  at  Leipaig  tor  espionage,-*-U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  oiders  dissolution  of 
"Bathtub  Trust." 

14.  Yuan-Shih-kai  recalled  from  banishment  and  ap- 
pointed Viceroy  of  Hunan  and  Etip^  China. — Fighting  m 
Morocco  between  Spanish  foices  at  Melilla  and  Rm  tribes. 
— Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  welcomed  at  Ottawa 
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15.  CoUiaion  between  Mivouri  Psdfic  {MttMoger  timiii 
and  fast  ireight  near  Fort  Crook  kilia  seven  persons  and 
injures  many  others.  .  -    .     ^ 

16.  Fighting  in  Mexioo;  aoo  Zapatistas  killed. — Cholera 
riots  in  Italy  near  Rome. — Centenary  of  National  Society 
celebrated  at  Chnrcb  House,  Westminster. — Methodist 
Conference  at  Toronto  pass  resolution  protesting  a^aiaat 
any  Church  having  power  to  overrule  civil  authorities  as 
regards  marriage. — ^Lord  Roeebeiy  speaks  at  Glasgow  on 
Ubrarics  as  *' cemeteries  of  dead  books."— Pres.  Taft's 
special  train  narrowly  escapes  being  dynamited  near  Santa 
Barbara^  Califonua.— Senator  La  FoUette  endorsed  for 
Pies,  of  the  U.  S.  by  aoo  Progressive  Republicans  at 
Chicago. 

17.  Tukey  promises  Bulgaria  to  demobilise  and  with- 
draw her  troops  from  Bulgarian  f rontier.-^Chinese  Imperial 
troops  despatched  to  quell  revolt  in  Central  China. 

18.  Indecisive  battle  at  Hankau  between  Chinese  troops 
and  revohitionaries.— Turiiish  Government  imposes  tax 
of  xoo%  on  Italian  imports* — Gcnnan  Emperor  unveils 
statue  of  Emperor  Frederick  at  Aix-la-Cnapelle. — Dr. 
Geofi^e  Edgar  Vincent  inaugurated  president  of  University 
of  Mmnesota. 

19.  Persian  Government  appeals  to  British  Government 
not  to  despatch  Indian  troops  to  reinforce  Teheran  Consular 
Guards. — ^Turkish  Chamber  passes  vote  of  confidence  in 
Said  Pasha's  Government—Portuguese  Chamber  passes 
Bill  giving  ministry  extraordinary  iwwers  in  dealing  with 
Ro^aJist  conspirators. — Mr.  Birrell,  at  Ilfracombe,  outlines 
British  Government's  proposed  Home  Rule  Bill. — Mr. 
Lloyd  George  comes  to  an  understanding  with  the  Friendly 
Societies  on  amendment  of  Insurance  Bill. — ^Italians  bom- 
bard) Bengasi,  Derna  and  H<Hns  in  Tripoli. — U.  S.  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Commission  orders  all  express  companies 
to  furnish  details  of  their  operation  by  December  z. — 
Chairman  Nelson  A.  Aldrich  presMits  to  U.  S.  NationaJ 
Monetary  Commission  a  revision  of  hb  plan  for  Kanittng 
and  currency  refcvm. 

ao.  Rqx>rt  of  British  Railway  Commission  on  reqent 
strike  issued  m  London. — ^Tramway  accident  at  Moseley, 
near  Manchester}  5  killed. — National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  convenes  at  Louisville,  Ky.-~Twelve 
minen  drowned  in  the  iron  mines  at  Hibemia,  N.  J.,  by 
inrush  of  water,  due  to  accident  in  blasting. 

3 1 .  Chinese  revolutionaries  capture  towns  oa  Yangtse. — 
Portuguese  cruiser  "Sao  Rafael"  wrecked  near  Veila  de 
Conde;  i  man  lost,  i » injured. — Austrian  archduke  Charles, 
second  in  succession  to  the  throne,  marries  Princess  Zita  of 
Parma. 

aa.  Mr.  J.  Redmond,  speaking  at  Baltinglasa,  Co. 
Wicklow,  states  that  Government  Home  Rule  Bfll,  as 
foreshadowed,  will  be  satisfactory  to  Ireland. 

33.  German  Imperial  Chancellor,  speaking  in  Reichstag, 
defends  German  protective  sysXjcm  in  spite  ofhigh  prices. — 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  becomes  First  Lordof  the  Admiral- 
ty, and  Mr.  M'Kenna  Home  Secretary,  in  British  govern- 
ment.— ^Meeting  at  Mansion  House,  Ixmdon,  to  consider 
purchase  of  Ciystal  Palace. 

34.  British  House  of  Commons  re-assembles. — Chinese 
revolutiooaries  capture  Sianfu  and  Kiukiang. — Lord  Grey 
speaks  in  London  on  Canada's  loyalty  to  the  Empire. 

35.  Legation  Guards  at  Peking  strengthened. — ^France 
and  Germany  arrive  at  an  agreement  on  all  points  concern- 
ing Morocco. — British  battleship  "Australia"  launched  on 
Clyde. — Mr.  F.  A.  Aglen  succeras  Sir  R.  Hart  as  Inspector 
General  of  Chinese  Customs. — Sfaeng  Hsuan-Huai,  Cninese 
Minister  of  Communications,  impeached  by  Chinese 
National  Assembly. 

26.  Chinese  Emperor,  under  threats  from  Senate, 
dismisses  Sheng  Hsuan-Huai,  Minister  of  Communications. 
— Chinese  Republic  proclaimed  under  Li-Huan-Hung. — 
Turco-Arab  attack  on  Italian  forces  in  Tripoli  repulsed. — 
Italian  Govt.  ^  notifies  Powers  officially  of  cessation  of 
Ottoman  rule  in  North  Africa. — ^First  meeting  of  new  In- 
dustrial Council,  London. — Proceedings  begun  in  United 
States  Circuit  Court  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  dissolution  of 
Steel  Trust.-^Philadelphia  Athletics  (American  Letgue) 
for  second  successive  srear  retains  the  world's  bas^aJl 
championship,  having  defeated  New  York  Giants  (National 
League)  in  four  out  of  six  games. 

37.  Yuan  Shih-kai  made  military  dictator  of  rebellious 
provinces  of  China. — Keighley,  Yorks..  by-election  results 
m  return  of  Mr.  S.  O.  Buckmaster  (Liberal),  majority  835. 

38.  Accident  to  American  boat  express  at  Colwic,  Staffs.; 
3  persona  injured. — Chinese  Imperial  troops  successful  in 
skirmish  near  Hankau. 

30.  Monument  to  Bossuet  unveiled  at  Meaux,  France- 
Two  new  Roman  Catholic  provinces  of  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham  formed  in  England;  Archbishop  Bourne  of 


Watminster    created    Cardinal. — ^Persian    Government 
troops  defeated  by  Turcoman  rebels  near  Bender-Gea. 

30.  Chinese  Emperor  issues  edict  apologising  for  past 
erron  and  granting  a  Constitution. — Italian  troops  reported 
to  have  slau|riitered  Arabs  indiscriminately  inland  near 
iVipoli. — U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decides  that  on  inter-state 
railwajm,  even  in  cars  used  only  in  intra-state  runs,  equip- 
ment must  comply  with  requirements  of  Federal  SaJfety 
Appliances  Act. 

31.  Hankau  re-captured  bv  Chinese  revolutionaries.— 
Stnke  of  6,000  London  taxi-cao  drivesi. — Building  accident 
at  Le  Meriot,  France,  causes  50  deaths. — ^Australian 
Commonwealth  cabinet  resigns. 

^mtmber: — 

I .  Fkhting  between  Turkish  troops  and  Italian  warships 
at  Ain  Zara,  Tripoli. — Italian  Prime  Minister  telegraphs  to 
London  denial  of  r^;M>rt  of  indiscriminate  slaughter  by 
Italians  in  Tripoli. — ^Yuan  Shih-kai  appointed  Prime 
Minister  of  China,  but  Uter  refuses  to  accept  appdntmenL 
— Amalgamation  of  London  General  Omnibus  Co.  with 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  Co.  &  Underaround  Electric 
Railways  Co.  of  London. — Mr.  Wlytelaw  Keid,  American 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  deliven  address  at  Edinburgh 
OD  "The  Scot  in  America." 

a.  Mr.  J.  Redmond  speaks  on  Home  Rule  at  City  Liberal 
Qub,  London. — France  and  Germany  initiate  treaty  con- 
cerning exchange  of  territory  in  Africa. — French  Govt, 
formttutes  proposals  to  start  municipal  bakers'  and  butch- 
era'  Bh<»a. — ^Tttriiish  Embasay  in  London  replies  to  Italian 
Prime  Minister's  protest* — U.  S.  navy  reviewed  by  Pres. 
Taft  in  Hudson  River. 

3.  Conference  at  Downing  Street.  London,  between 
ministers  and  representatives  of  British  railway  companies. 
— Max  Schultz,  German  subject,  sentenced  at  Exeter  to 

II  months'  immisonmentin  second  division  for  espionage.—* 
f  r.  Borden,  Canadian  premier,  and  Mr.  White,  Finance 
Minister,  speak  at  Halifax  and  Leeds  (Canada)  respectively 
on  Canada  s  future  policy  as  regards  tariff  and  reciprocity. 
— Russian  Govt,  demand  apolof^y  for  insult  to  two  Russian 
consular  oflken  offered  by  Persun  gtndcrmerie  at  Teheran. 

4.  Railwaymen's  Unions  of  Great  Britain  decide  to  take 
ballot  as  to  acceptance  of  Special  Commission's  Report.— 
Franco-German  treaties  signed  in  Berlin. — South  Wales 
coalownera  refuse  principle  of  minimum  wage. — ^Ulster 
Unionists  issue  manifesto  declaring  that  they  willnot  accept 
an  Irish  L^islature. — Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  issue 
Fourth  Report. — Fighting  between  Turks  and  Italians  near 
Shan  Shat.  Tripoli. 

«.  Italy  annexes  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  by  Royal  decree; 
' — M.  CaiUaux,  French  Premier,  speaking  at  St.  Calau, 
insbts  that  France  must  have  entire  freedom  of  action  in 
Morocco. 

6.  Mr,  Balfour  speaks  to  Nonconformist  Unionist  Asso- 
ciation, London,  on  Government's  Home  Rule  proposals.— 
Mr.  Asquith  receives  deputation  uraing  Britisn  mediation 
between  Italy  and  Turkey. — ^Lord  Curxon  purchases  Tat- 
tershall  Castle,  Lincolnshire,  a  15th  century  fortress  man- 
sion, in  order  to  preserve  it  as  a  national  monument. — 
General  Botha  announces  that  the  Union  Govt.  wiU  raise 
£5,000,000  for  the  development  of  South  Africa. 

7.  Mr.  Asquith  announces  to  a  deputation  In  London 
that  the  govt,  next  session  will  bring  in  a  bill  for  Manhood 
Suffrai^e. — British  Home  Secretary  appoints  committee  to 
deal  with  storage  of  explosives. — Russian  Foreign  Mmister 
states  that  both  Russia  and  Great  Britain  will  remain 
neutral^  in  Persian  affairs.— General  Wu  Lu-chew,  Gover- 
nor-designate of  Shansi,  assassinated  by  Manchu  soldiera.— 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  British  House  of  Commons,  denies 
interview  reported  in  an  Austrian  newspaper  with  British 
Ambassador  at  Vienna. — Elections  are  held  in  eighteen 
American  states. 

8.  Mr.  Balfour,  at  a  meeting  in  the  City  of  London, 
announces  his  resignation  of  the  leadership  of  the  Unionist 
Party. — Resignation  of  the  Portuirucse  Cabinet. — Chinese 
province  of  Chihli  joins  revolutionaries. — Mr.  Shuster, 
financial  adviser  in  Teheran,  makes  charges  against  British 
and  Russian  govts.— Mr.  Lionel  Smythe,  A.R.A,,  elected  a 
full  m^ber  of  the  Royal  Academy,  London. — Rioting 
occurs  in  Tunis  over  demarcation  of  an  Arab  cemetery.-^ 
Tariff  Reform  league  dinner  at  "White  City."  London; 
speeches  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  and  Mr.  Chaplin  (chairman). — £zo,ooo 
given  to  Oxford  University  by  Miss  Mary  ShilUto  to  endow 
a  Readership  in  Assyrioiogy. — American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany's reorganisation  plan  is  approved  by  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.— Telegraphers  on  the  Southern  and  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railways,  U.S.A. ,^  go  back  to  work  after  a 
strike  begun  in  the  summer,  winning  an  8-hr.  day  and 
increased  pay. 
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0.  King  George  unveils  memorial  to  Edward  VII  in 
Guards'  Chapel,  London. — At  Guildhall  ban<][uet  Mr. 
Asquith  speaks  on  home  affairs  and  foreign  relations,  and 
Mr.  Churchill  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Britasb  Navy. — 
London  taxi-cab  strike  partially  settled.-— Ddbate  in  Ger- 
man Reichstag  on  Franco-German  treaties  opened  by 
Imperial  Chancellor;  Conservative  attack  on  England 
rnorted  to  have  been  applauded  by  the  Crown  Prince.-^ 
Chinese  Republic  proclaimed  at  Canton;  viceroy  seeks 
British  protection  at  Hong-Kon^. — ^National  Union  of 
Women's  Suffrage  of  Great  Britain  issues  protest  against 
exclusion  of  women  from  p»roposed  Manhood  Suffrage  Bill. 
— Mr.  E.  T.  Hooley  examined  in  London  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy.— ^Nobel  i>rize  for  literature  awarded  to  Maurice 
Maeterlinck. — ^U.  S.  municipal  dections  marked  by 
Socialist  successes.— Sultan  M!ulai  Hafid  of  Morocco  con- 
sents to  conditions  of  Franco-German  treaty  of  November 
4. — U.  S.  Commerce  Court  grants  temporary  injunction, 
staying  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  order  affecting 
reductions  in  rates  from  points  East  to  points  between 
Missouri  river  and  Pacific  Coast. — Dedication  of  granite 
temple  over  the  cabin  near  Hodgenville,  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  bom. 

10.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Morley, 
appointed  b:^  King  George  as  a  Commission  to  transact 
business  for  him  during  his  absence  in  India. — Massacre  by 
Manchus  at  Nanking.-~The  Throne  in  China  accepts  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  as  formulated  b^  the  National 
Assembly. — ^Dockyard  Arsenal  at  Shanghai  captured  by 
rebels.  Hankau  reported  to  be  in  flames. — Italian  positions 
in  Tripoli  attacked  by  Turks  and  Arabs. — ^Peraian  Govt, 
refuse  to  offer  apology  to  Russia  for  insult  alleged  to  have 
been  offered  to  two  consular  agents  by  gendarmefis,-" 
Rev.  A.  Douglas,  British  Missionary,  shot  owing  to  a 
misapprehension  by  a  Portuguese  official  in  Nyasaland. 

11.  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  leave  England  for 
India. — Russia  sends  ultimatum  to  Persia,  and  Tdieran 
Cabinet  resigns. — It  is  stated  that  the  German  Emperor's 
displeasure  with  the  Crown  Prince  is  shown  by  his  being 
sent  to  Dantng.— Conclusion  of  Reichstag  debate  ^on 
Franco-German  treaties. — German  battleship  "Kaiserin'* 
launched  at  Kid. — Seflor  Vasconcelles  forms  new  Ministry 
hi  Portugal. 

12.  Pres.  Taft  tetums  to  Washington  after  15,000  miles* 
political  tour. — ^Spanish  munidpal  dections  show  majority 
lor  Monarchists. 

13.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  chosen  Unionist  leader  in  British 
House  of  Commons. — Oldham  by-dection;  victory  of  Mr. 
Bartley  Denniss  (Unionist),  majority  i  .632. — ^Yuan  Shih^-kai 
arrives  in  Peking. — ^New  London  Opera  House  under  Mr. 
Hammerstein  opens  with  *'Quo  Vadis." — Birmingham 
stipendiary  magistrate  prohibits  boxing  contest  for  Worid's 
Featherweight  Championship  as  illegal  in  England. — 
Resignation  of  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. — ^American  Federation 
of  Labour  begins  its  31st  Annual  Convention  at  Atlanta. 
Ga.— Monument  erected  by  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  is  unveiled  at  Cherry,  111.,  to  memory  of  miners 
who  lost  their  lives  in  Cherry  mine  disaster,  Nov.  13,  lOOQ. 

14.  Imperial  Edict  is  issued  in  China  commanding  Yuan 
Shih-kai  to  accept  Premiership. — Special  commission 
appointed  to  reorsanise  French  Foreign  Office. — ^Bavarian 
Diet  dissolved  owing  to  conflict  between  govt,  and  Centre 
Party.— Dr.  Waldstein  resigns  Slade  Professorship  of  Fine 
Art  at  Cambridge  University  (Eng.),  and  offers  £t,ooo  to 
promote  study  of  architecture. — MM.  Bienaim^  and 
Rumpdmayer,  two  French  airmen,  fly  from  Compiigne 
to  Courtland,  1.056  miles,  in  x6K  hours. — ^U.  S.  Commerce 
Court  holds  that  action  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  dividing  countiy  into  rate  aones  (July  36)  was 
invalid. 

ic.  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  decide  to  make 
further  efforts  to  secure  settlement  of  minimum  wage  ques- 
tion without  resorting  to  strike. — ^Huth  library  sale  begins 
in  London. — Commander  F.  G.  Brine  washra  oyeiboard 
from  H.M.S.  "  Sj.  Vincent"  and  drowned. 

16.  Centenary  of  John  Bright 's  birth  celebrated  at 
Rochdale,  Lancashire.— King  of  Servia  visits  Paris. — 
Yuan  Shih-kai  forms  Cabinet  in  China.^-Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
as  Leader  of  Unionist  Party,  addresses  National  Union 
Conference   in   Leeds   on   tJnionist  policy.— Duke  and 


"Olympic"  in  collision  begins  in  London.— -Portuguese 

Earliament  reopens  with  speech  on  Government's  policy 
y  Senbor  Vasconcdlos,  the  new  Premier. — Russian  Govt, 
recdving  no  reply  to  ultimatum  to  Persia,  despatched 
troops  to  Kazvin.— Notification  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 


made  compulsory  in  Great  Britain.— Mr.  Roosevdt  attacks 
Prcs.  Taft^s  attitude  to  the  Truste  in  The  Outlook  (New 
\^rk).— Federal  grand  jury  at  New  York  indicts  thirteen 
offiaals  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroads  for  rebating. 

17.  Yuan  Shih-kai  orders  troops  to  Hankau  to  suppress 
Chinese  rebels.— Hcrr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter,  German 
Foreign  Secretary,  makes  statement  before  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  Rdchstag  with  regard  to  new  treaties.— Mr. 
Asquith  and  Mr.  Uoyd  Ooige  recdve  a  deputation  at 
Downing  Street,  on  Woman's  Suffrage. — Crystal  Palace, 
London,  sold  to  Lord  Plymouth  for  £210,000. — Court  of 
Appeal  in  London  declares  Forms  4  and  8  for  valuation 
returns  under  Finance  Act  invalid  (see  May  g). — Earth- 

?uake  in  Southern  and  Central  Germany. — Strike  in 
rench  Govt,  dockyard  at  Lorient;  settled  next  day. 

t8.  Night  mail  train  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  robbed  by 
thieves,  who  escape. — Elections  in  Victoria.  Australia, 
reveal  decline  in  power  of  Labour  Party. — British  Legation 
at  Teheran  requests  King -George  to  mediate  between 
Persia  and  Russia. — Rusda  breaJcs  off  dii^omatic  rela- 
tions with  Persia. — H.M.S.  "Centurion"  launched  at 
Devonport  by  Mrs.  Winston  Churchill. — ^Liepmannssohn's 
sale  of  musical  autographs  and  M.S.S.  begins  in  Berlin. — 
In  a  mine  of  Bottom  Creek  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Vivian, 
W.  Va.,  about  30  miners  are  killed  by  coel-dusi  explosion. 
— ^Bernardo  Reyes  and  others  indicted  by  U.  S.  District 
Court  in  Texas  for  violating  neutrality  laws  by  fitting  out 
an  expedition  against  Mexico. 

19.  British  railwaymen  meet  in  London  to  discuss  report 
of  Govt.  Inquiry  Commission;  conflicting  decisions. — 
Pres.  Caceres  of  San  Domingo  assassinatra. — In  India, 
Major  Bower's  punitive  expedition  captures  an  Abor 
entrenched  position. 

90.  King  George  and  Queen  Maiy  meet  Khedive  and 
Lord  Kitchener  at  Port  Said.— Meeting  at  Memorial  Hall. 
Farringdon  Street,  London,  at  which  Mr.  McCullagh.  a  war 
correspondent,  describes  alleged  Italian  atrodties  in  Tripoli. 
—Yuan  Shih-kai  has  interview  with  Peking  correspondent 
of  the  Times  on  condition  of  China. — Dr.  Mawson's 
Antarctic  expedition  starts  from  Adelaide,  and  a  Japanese 
expedition  starts  from  Sydney. — Fra  Angelico's  "Madonna 
della  Stella"  stolen  from  San  Marco  Museum,  Florence. — 
Mazarine  Bible  (Huth  collection)  sold  in  London  for  £5,800. 

SI.  Suffragist  raid  in  Whitehall,  London;  over  200 
arrests. — General  Botha  speaks  in  Bloemfontein  on  need 
of  national  union  of  the  two  white  races  in  S.  Africa. — 
S.  Somerset  by-election  results  in  Unionist  gain  by  return 
of  Hon.  A.  Herbert,  majority  148. — Extracts  from  German 
Imperial  Chancellor's  speech  to  Budeet  Committee  of 
Reichstag  published^  in  Berlin. — British  Consular  report 
on  Belgian  Congo  issued. — Another  Abor  entrenchment 
captured;  Major  Bower  slightly  wounded. 

92.  148  cases,  arising  out  of  London  Suffragist  raid, 
come  before  magistrate  at  Bow  Street. — M.  Caillaux 
announces  to  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  French  Senate 
that  the  secret  clauses  of  the  Anglo-French  Dedaration  of 
igo4  will  be  published. 

93.  Persian  Foreign  Minister  replies  to  Russia,  conceding 
Russian  demands. — ^Herts  (Hitcnin)  by-dection  results 
in  return  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  majority  1,633. — Mrs. 
Pethick  Lawrence  sentenced  to  one  month  in  Second 
Division  for  participation  in  London  Suffragist  raid. — 
Railway  bridge  collapses  near  Montreuil-Bellay,  France, 
throwing  train  Into  river;  30  killed. — Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden  undersoes  operation  for  appendiritis. — ^Debate  in 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Cjovemment's  alleged 
employment  of  agents  provocateurs. — Italy  notifies  Powers 
of  ner  intention  to  Uockade  Dardandles. 

94.  Anglo-French  Declaration  of  X004  concerning  Egypt 
and  Morocco,  with  five  secret  Artides.  published  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris. — Explosion  at  Bibby's  oil-cake  mills,  Liver- 
pool{27  killed,  over  100  injured. — Sharp  fighting  at  Tripoli 
and  Dema;  heavy  Arab  losses. — Mr.  Lloyd  George  speaks 
at  Bath  on  Woman's  Suffrage. — British  Medical  Association 
decide  to  oppose  working  of  Insurance  Bill  unless  they  get 
satbfactoiy  terms  from  County  Committees. — Death  of 
Marquess  Komura.  Japanese  statesman. — "Madonna  ddla 
Stdla"  of  Fra  Angelico,  stolen  on  November  30,  is  re- 
covered. 

95.  Mr.  Charies  Brookfield  appomted  Joint  Examiner  of 
Plays  in  Great  Britain  from  January  x  next. — Miss  Fdfcia 
Lyne,  American  prima  donna,  makes  her  d6but  in  grand 
opera  at  the  London  Opera  House  in  "Rigoletto."— Lieut, 
von  Loringhoven,  German  aeronaut,  killed  at  DSberitz. — 
Lieut.  C.  F.  Dugdale,  British  cavalry  officer,  killed  in  riding 
school  at  Rome. — ^Nanking  bombarded  by  (Chinese  revolu- 
tionaries.— Rioting  in  Brazil  over  election  of  State 
Governor. 
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s6.  Fightinc  in  Tripoli  results  in  decisive  victory  for 
the  Italians.— Kieting  in  Lisbon.— Decvoce,  Italian  aiiman, 
killed  at  Turin. 

rj.  King  Geone  and  Queen  Mary  arrive  at  Aden.^- 
President  of  the  German  Navy  Leagi  e  speaks  at  Frankfurt 
on  necessity  of  strengthfning  German  Nayy.— Soanisk 
commanders  agree  to  terms  with  65  Riff  chien. — Cnincse 
Imperialist  troops  recapture  Ban-Yang,  tnit  zevolutionaries 
capture  positions  fominandliy  Nanking. — Sir  Edward 
Grey  makes  statement  in  British  House  of  Commons  on 
Morocco  Mgodatiops. — Mr.  lioyd  Geone  holds  conference 
in  London  with  rqxescDtmttvcs  of  Fnendly  Societies. — Sale 
of  Abdul  Hamld's  jewels  in  Psarisj  pearl  nfrkhff  fetdies 
£36.8o4.--Irving  B.  Dudley  (b.  1861),  of  CaIifQniia»  resigns 
post  of  U.  S.  minister  to  Brazil. 

28.  Mr.  Uoyd  George  receives  British  dcpvtatkMi  in 
London  representing  domestic  aervantSp  and  reassures  them 
with  regard  to  Insurance  Bill.— In  the  British  Parliament 
the  names  of  the  Commissionen  who  will  administer  the 
Insurance  Act  are  announced,  vie,  Sir  R.  Morant  (Chair- 
man), Mr.  John  Bradbury,  Mr.  D.  J.  Shackleton,  Mr.  J. 
Lister  Stead,  and  Mim  Mona  Wilson. — ^The  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York  issue  manifesto  against  Welsh 
disestablishment.— Murder  of  Lord  GeMge  Sanger,  circus 
proprietor,  at  East  Finchlgr.— *Wu-chang  capituurtca  to 
Chinese  Govt.  Troops.—- Strike  of  Paris  taxi-oh  diiveift. 
—Convocation  at  Oxf<»d  Univecuty  rejects  a  statute  mak- 
ing Greek  optkmal  for  science  and  mathematical  students. 
—Sharp  fimting  between  Arabs  and  Italians  near  Bengasi, 
Tripoli — Committee  of  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
receive  report  from  Louis  D.  Brandeis  exonerating  President 
irom  charges  made  in  connection  with  Controller  Bay. 

29.  Domestic  Servants  Protest  Meeting  in  Albert  Hall. 
Loudon,  against  Insurance  Bill. — ^Suffragist  disturbance  at 
City  Tenmle,  Lon^n,  prevents  Mr.  Asquith  from  speak- 
ing.—M.  Mosca,  Austrian  airman,  killed  at  Trieste. — 
Russian  Govt,  demands  from  Persia  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Shuster  and  Mr.  Lecoffre,  financial  advisers. — M.  SaUnet 
at  Hendon  reaches  record  height  of  9,000  feet  with  BUiiot 
monopianr — Chinese  revolutionaries  enter  Nanking. 

30.  Sir  E.  Grey  makes  statement  in  British  House  of 
Commons  on  sitiiatioo  in  Penia.-~Murderer  of  Lord  George 
Sanger  found  decapitated  on  railway  near  Highgate,  Lon- 
don.—South  African  Defence  Bill  published  in  Cape  Town. 
—Debate  in  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  reorganisation 
<^  French  Foreign  Office.^-Pope  Pius  X  creates  three  Amer- 
ican carrfinate.  Archbishop  Fari^  (b.  1843)  of  New  York, 
Archbishop  (rConneU  (b.  1859)  of  Boston,  and  MouMgnor 
Falconio  (h.  z&fs),  apostolic  delegate  to  Washington.  D.  C. 
— The  shares  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jeney  are  distributed  among  its 
stockholders  pro  rata. 

Dtciatber: — 

X.  Intemat.  Opium  Conference  opened  at  the  Hague. — 
Persia  refuses  to  dismiss  Mr.  Shuster;  Russian  troops 
ordered  to  advance — Council  of  Railway  Companies  Asso- 
ciation in  L<Midon  agree  to  meet  representatives  of  Railway- 
men's  astnriafions. — ^Explosion  at  Armitage  dye-works, 
Bradford,  Yorks.;  r  killed,  so  injured. — Chinese  revdution- 
aries  capture  Purple  Mountain,  near  Nanking. — Lord 
Lansdowne  speaks  at  Derby  on  Parliament  Act  and  need 
for  restoring  the  Constitution. — Ala-ed-^Dowleh,  es-Gov- 
cxnor  of  Fars,  assassinated  at  Teheran. 

a.  Coronation  of  King  Vajiravudh  of  Siam  at  Bangkok. 
— King  George  and  Queen  Mary  arrive  at  Bombay. — Three 
days'  armistKe  at  Wu-chang  signed  at  Hankaw.— Russians 
advance  towards  Tdiersn. — ^Public  opinion  in  America 
excited  by  confession  of  J.  J.  and  J.  B.  MacNamara  of 


responaibnity  for  dywunite  explosion  in  office  of  Los  AngeUi 
Times  00  Oct.  i,  roxo. — Eladio  Victoria  elected  provisional 
Pres.  of  Santo  Domingo. 

3.  Heir  Recb.  German  airman^  killed  at  Breitenfurt. — 
M.  Pr^rast  reaches  9.800  feet  witn  a  passenger  at  Couxcy . 
near  Rheims,  in  a  Deperdussin  monoplane.— Mr.  Tod 
Schriver,  American  airman,  killed  at  San  Juan. — Rioting 
at  Isfatib  foOowa  on  an  frplnaicm  in  a  Mosque;  much  loss  01 
life. 

4.  King  George  V  drives  in  state  to  Exhibition  grounds, 
Bombay.^ — Chinese  armistice  extended  to  15  dajrs. — New 
comet  discovered  by  M.  Schaumasse  at  Nice.— Fires  in 
Jeney  City  do  damage  amounting  to  £300.000.— Mr.  B.  J. 
Dttveen,  London  art«dealer.  finedr£3,ooo  in  New  Yoik  for 
evasion  of  American  customs  duties  on  objects  of  art. — 
lulians  capture  oasis  of  Ain  Zara  in  Tripoli.— Rupture 
between  King  Alfonso  oi  Spain  and  his  aunt,  the  Infanta 
EuhUia.  owing  to  publKation  of  her  autobfempfay. — 
Persian  Mejiiss  appeals  to  U.  S.  for  aid  against  Russia. — 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decides  that  a  person  or  association  is 
Ihnited  to  one  coal  bnd  entry  w  Abaka.— The  6and  Con- 


of  the  U.  S.  meets  in  its  first  regular  session.'-'Suit  is 
m  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  against  National  Cash  Register 
Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  cnarging  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade.— John  D.  Rockefeller  resigns  president  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  Companv  of  New  Jersey;  John  D.  Archbold  is 
chosen  to  succeed  him. 

5.  German  Imperial  Chancellor  mHaa  in  Reichstag  to 
Sir  E.  Grey's  speech  in  House  of  Commons.— Two  out- 
breaks of  fiie  in  Delhi-^J.  B.  McNaman  sentenced  at  Los 
Angeles  to  life  imprisonment  and  his  brother  John  to  15 
yean  for  having  blown  up  office  of  Jjis  Anides  Times  on 
Oct.  X,  xoia — Arbor  stnmgbold  at  Kekar  Mono  Ying 
captured  hy  Gen.  Bower. — British  Postmaster  General 
announces  extension  of  wireless  telegraphy,  and  cheapening 
of  cable  rates  between  Great  Britain  and  both  the  colonies 
and  the  U.  S. — ^Pres.  Taft  in  a  special  message  to  U.  S. 
Congress  recomme&ds  amendments  to  Shennan  Act, 
fedeni  inoorporatwn  for  interstate  commerce  companies 
and  a  new  oommissjca  to  arorove  pbms  for  reorganisation 
of  trusts. — Bill  to  abolish  U.  S.  Commerce  Court  mtroduced 
in  U.  S.  Senate  by  Miles  Poindexter. 

6b  Chinese  Regent  resigns  and  guardians  are  q^^Inted 
for  infant  Emperor. — Bntish  Home  Secretary  appoints 
Committee  to  enquire  into  sdection  and  summoning  of 
juries. — ^Mr.  H.  Oxley,  English  airman,  and  a  pupH,  killed 
at  Filey,  Yorkshire. — Insurance  Bill  passes  its  tninl  reading 
in  British  House  of  Commons  after  Mr.  H.  W.  Forster's 
amendment  to  postpone  its  coming  into  operation  had  been 
rejected  by  390  votes  to  223. — Mr.  A.  C.  Gow,  R.A.,  made 
Ke«>er  of  Royal  Academy,  London. — ^American  Rivers  and 
Harbours  Coogresp  begins  its  eighth  annual  session  at 
Washinfftoa.D.  C 

7.  King  Georae  and  Queen  Mary  enter  Delhi. — General 
election  in  New  Zealand;  govt,  majority  reduced.— Chinese 
edicts  issued  abolishing  pigtail  ai|d  ordering  means  to  be 
devised  for  adopting  Western  calendar. — Naval  Fri^^  Bill 
passes  British  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  47. — 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  «;)eaks  at  Bootle  (Lancashire),  on  Home 
Rule.^Mr.  H.  Bottomley,  M.P.,  applies  for  receiving 
order  at  London  Bankruptcy  Court. — Lord  Morlev,  in 
reply  to  Lord  Curaon,  makes  statement  in  House  of  Lords 
on  Persian  affairs. — M.  Kistemaecker's  play,  La  Flambit, 
dealing  with  espionage,  produced  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
theatre,  Paris. — Franco-Spanish  negotiations  with  r^ard 
to  Morocco  begin  in  Madnd. — ^American  juiv  finds  the  two 
owners  of  the  Triangle  Waist  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  not 
guilty  of  manslaughter  (see  Mar.  aj). — Death  in  London 
of  Sir  George  Lewis,  solicitor,  aged  78->-It  is  announced 
In  British  Parliament  that  the  Irish  Commissioners  under 
the  National  Health  Insurance  Act  will  be  Mr.  J.  A.  Glynn 
(chairman),  Mr.  W.  S.  Kinnear,  Dr«  W.  J.  Maguire,  and 
Mrs.  Dickie. 

8.  King  George  ^sces  In  position  at  Delhi  the  AD-Indw 
memorial  of  King  Edward.— -Shops  Bill  passed  by  British 
House  of  Commons. — Pres.  Taft  indicates  that  he  will  press 
U.  S.  Senate  to  ratify  British  and  French  Arbitxation 
Treaties. — American  Peace  Society  convenes  at  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. — After  examining  wreck  of  *' Maine"  in  Havana 
harbour  naval  experts  report  that  ship's  destruction  was 
due  primarily  to  an  external  explosion. 

9.  ArmistKe  in  China  continued  untO  December  34. — 
Explosion  in  coal-mine  near  Briceville,  Tennessee;  over  xoo 
men  entombed. — Trial  of  Cullcra  strikers  concluded  at 
Sueca,  Spain. — Report  of  L.  D.  Brandeis  on  the  Controller 
Bay  controversy  accepted  by  committes  on  expenditures 
of  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

xo.  Nobel  Prizes  distributed  at  Stockholm.— Death  of 
Sir  Joseph  Fooker,  O.M.,  at  Sunningdale,  aged  94. — 
Tramcar  aoddent  at  Oporto;  14  killed,  30  injured.— One- 
cent  letter  postage  and  parcel  post  recommended  by 
Postmaster-Genersi,  U.  S. 

XX.  At  Board  of  Trade  Conference  in  London,  settlement 
arranged  between  railway  companies  and  leaders  of  the 
railwaymen's  unions,  whereby  strike  averted.— U.  S.  Rail- 
way Securities  Commission  reports  against  Federal  regula- 
tion of  issue  of  new  securities  until  federal  incorporation  act 
Is  passed. 

IS.  King  George  holds  Coronation  Durbar  at  Delhi  and 
announces  transfer  of  the  Indian  capital  from  Calcutta  to 
that  city,  which  will  be  htrgely  rebuilt  for  the  purix>se. — 
House  of  Lords  reject  second  reading  of  Naval  Prize  Bill. — 
Mass  meeting  in  New  York  in  favour  of  Arbitration  treaties 
broken  up  in  disorder;  Mr.  Carnegie  refused  a  hearing.-— 
Queen  of  Spain  gives  birth  to  a  daughter. — Explosion  on 
board  H.M.S.  '^Orion";  x8  injured.— Cabinet  crisis  in 
Persia;  Mejiiss  refuse  to  accept  Ministry  willing  to  submit 
to  RuS8ia.---Sherwood  Service  "doUar-a-day"  Pension  bill, 
giving  a  pension  of  $15  to  $30  a  month  to  every  soldier  and 
adding  $75,000,000  a  year  Lu  the  country's  expenditure, 
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passed  by  U.  S.  IToQSe  of  Representatives  339  to  92.— 
Oxford  beats  Cambridge  in  Rugby  football  match  at  Queens 
Club  by  19  points  to  nil. 

13.  P.  &  O.  liner  "  Delhi."  with  Princess  Royal  and  Duke 
of  Fife  on  board,  wrecked  on  Morocco  coast. — Sir  John 
French's  Report  on  British  Territorial  Force  published  in 
London. — Cape  Appeal  Court  deckles  that  if  any  of  a  man's 
near  ancestors  was  coloured,  be  must  be  regarded  as  of 
non-European  descent. — "Les  SautereUes,"  play  attacking 
French  colonial  system,  by  £mile  Fabre,  produced  at 
Vaudeville  theatre.  Paris. — Five  persons  accused  of  espion- 
age in  interests  of  England  sentenced  at  Leipeig  to  terms 
of  penal  servitude  varying  from  Z3  to  8  ye8rs.-^Sulzer 
Resolution  asking  for  abrogation  of  U.  S.  treaty  with  Russia 
of  1832  on  account  of  Russia's  refusal  to  admit  Ameridm 
citizens  who  are  Jews  passes  House  of  Representatives  by 
300  to  X  (see  Dec.  X9). 

X4.  King  George  reviews  50,000  troops  in  Delhi. — 
Debate  on  Franco-German  Agreement  bejsiift  in  French 
Chamber. — Mr.  Asquith  in  Bouse  of  Commons  promises 
to  appoint  Standing  Committee  on  Estimates. — British 
War  Office  offers  money  prizes  for  military  aeroplanes. — 
Mr.  Asquith  receives  sympathetically  deputation  from 
Anti'Sunrage  League. — ^Miss  Eleanor Davies-Colley,  M.D., 
admitted  Fellow  of  Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  first  woman 
so  honoured. — British  Prime  Minister  expresses  in  House 
of  Commons  his  sense  of  gallantry  of  crew  of  French 
cruiser  **  Firant "  who  saved  passengers  on  "  Delhi."—- Anti- 
British  b<»rcott  begun  in  Persia. — ^John  W.  Garrett  (b. 
X873)  of  Marvland,  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Argentina. 
— Billprescribing  eight-hour  day  for  all  contract  labour  for 
U.  S.  Govt,  passed  mr  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives — At 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Federal  grand  jury  begins  investigation 
into  alleged  dynamiting  conspiracy. — Andrew  Carnegie 
gives  £3,000,000  for  endowment  of  intemat«  peace  founda- 
tion. 

X5.  King  Geone  lays  first  stone  of  new  imperial  capital 
at  Delhi. — M.  Millerand  speaks  in  French  Chamber  on 
Franco-German  Agreement. — ^Treaty  between  U.  S.  and 
Great  Britain,  Japan  and  Russia  abolisbfng  pelagic  sealing 
becomes  effedtive  (see  July  7). — Lord  Roberts  in  England 
publishes  letter  alleging  unprepaz^dness  of  British  Army  for 
war.-^Seamen's  strike  at  Tunchal,  Madeira;  martial  law 
prevails. — Cretan  Deputies  prevented  from  sailing  for 
Greece  by  French  cruiser  which  escorts  steamer  intended 
for  them  to  Suda  Bay. — ^Austrian  Premier,  Count  Sturgkh, 
makes  statement  on  forein  policy. — Insurance  Bill  passes 
third  reading  in  House  of  Lords^  without  a  division. 

16.  King  George  leaves  Delhi  for  shooting  trip  in  Nepal. 
''-<YaekwaT  of  Baroda  apologises  in  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy 
of  India  for  failure  to  observe  correct  etiquette  in  doing 
bpmage  to  King  George  at  Delhi  Durbar. — Sur  Edward 
Grey  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  speak  at  Horticultural  Hall. 
London,  in  favour  of  Woman  Suffrage;  the  latter  is  attacked 
when  returning  frojn  'the  meeting.-^Lord  Haldane  at 
-Bradfoi^  speaks  in  replv  to  Lord  Roberts'  criticism  of 
Territorial  Force. — British  Parliamentprorogued. — ^Austria- 
Hungary  announces  a^ent  in  principle  to  Franco-German 
Agreement. — ^Fighting  between  Arabs  and  Italian  sailors  at 
Suara,  and  Dema  in  Tripoli. — Public  meeting  held  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  to  devise  a  '^'progressive"  organisation  in  Re- 
publican party.— Urgent  Deficiency  bill  ($3,370,000) 
passed  by  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  without  amend- 
ment. 

17.  King  (jeorge  telegraphs  to  Pres.  Falliires  his  thanks 
for  services  rendered  by  French  seamen  to  "  Delhi "  and 
his  grief  at  loss  of  brave  lives. — Russia  and  Turkey  come  to 
an  agreement  on  the  independence  of  Persia. 

x8.  M.  Caillaux  speaks  in  French  Chamber  on  Franco- 
German  Agreement. — American  Ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg is  instructed  by  Pres.  Taft  to  denounce  Russian  com- 
mercial treaty,  which  would  therefore  come  to  an  end  on 
January  i.  1Q13. — Persian  Cabinet  try  agaitrunsuccessfulty 
to  get  assent  of  Mejliss  to  Russian  demands. — Sale  of 
Mathys  art  collection  in  Brussels. — It  is  announced  in 
Britisu  Parliament  that  the  Welsh  Commissioners  under 
the  National  Health  Insurance  Act  will  be  Alderman  T.  J. 
Hughes  (Chairman),  Dr.  Meredith  Richards,  J.  Rowland. 
Miss  Violet  Douglas-Pennant. — Receivers  for  Wabash 
Railroad  Company,  U.  $.,  appointed  on  bill  of  complaint 
filed  by  Westinghousc  Air  Brake  Co. 

19.  Pres.  Taft  speaks  in  New  York  in  favour  of  proposed 
Arbitration  Treaties.— Pres.  Taft's  announcement  of 
termination  of  Russian  treaty  unanimously  ratified  by 
Senate,  and  (Dec.  so)  by  House.^Turkey  recognises 
right  of  Esypt  to  occupy  Solium  Bay  during  continuance  of 
Turco-Itaiian  war. — ^Riotfa^  at  Dundee  by  carters  on  strike; 
300  soldiers  sent  from  Edinburgh. — Meeting  of  s.ooo 
doctors  in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  to  protest  against  serving 


under  Insurance  Act.^-Fightia«  betwMn  Tuico-Axab 
force  and  Italians  at  Blr  Tobras,.near  Ain  2ara  in  Tripoli: 
six  Italians  killed,  78  wounded. — In  the  "Hawke"-"01ym- 
pic"  case  (see  Nov.  x6)  the  Court  finds  the  faulty  navigation 
of  the  "Olympic's"  pilot  responsible,  but  holi^  the  owner 
free  from  uabilitv  owing  to  pilotage  being  compulsocy;  uj 
appeal  is  entered. 

30.  N.  Ayrshire  by-election  resuks  in  defeat  of  Mr. 
Anderson  (Liberal),  new  Soiicitor-Geoeral  foor  Scotland,  by 
C^apt.  (Campbell  (Unkmist),  majority  37x.-^New  Zealand 
elections  leave  Govt,  of  Sir  J..  Ward  in  a  min0rity.«->Fre8cb 
Chamber  agrees  to  Franco-German  Agreement  iiy  393 
votes  to  36. — Cotton  operatives  at  Accrington  strike  owing 
to  refusal  of  two  to  ioin  Union,  and  ^snerai  lock-out  follows 
in  N.  E.  Lancashire. — Mr.  Asquith  announces  Royal 
Commission  to  enquire  into  question  of  ajwointments  in 
Civil  Servke.-^Final  Report  of  Royal  Commisaion  on 
Tuberculosis  published  in  London.^-Cofnerstone  laid  of 
first  settlement  house  for  the  blind  in  NcfW  York  City. — 
Appointment  of  Scottidi  Commiaarionen  under-  National 
Insurance  Act  annoimced;  J.  I^ifdimwn  (Chairman), 
Dr.  J.  C.  McVail  (Deputy  Cbaiiman)*  |.  McNkol  and 
Miss  M.  M.  Paterson. 

ai.  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  decide  to  take 
ballot  on  question  of  striking  for  mlnimnm  wage.-4^r.  G. 
A.  Redford  resigns  officeof  Examiner  of  Plays  in.FjigUW/i-^ 
French  Court  Martial  appomted  to  enquire  into  csnses  of 
explosion  on  battleship  ''Libert^"  acquits  senior  cfficers.— 
In  first  test  match  ki  Australia  the  Australian  oacketers 
beat  M.C.C.  by  146  runs. — Basdc  messenger  robbed  in 
Montmartre,  Paris,  bv  thieves  who  escape  in  a  motor-car.—^ 
Turkish  hospital  ship  ^'Kaiserieh"  captured  by  Italian 
cruiser  **Puglia,"  on  suspicion  of  being  really  a  transport. — 
Mr.  Justice  Bargrave  Deane,  in  Divorce  Divisian  of  High 
C^urt,  London,  decides  that  Gaekwar  of  Baroda.  being  a 
ruling  sovereign,  cannot  be  cited  as  Co-respondent  in  the 
case  of  Statham  v.  Sutham.—- Elliott  Nortbcott  (K  1&69), 
of  W.  Va.,  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Venezuela.— •Oeorge 
T.  Weitzel  (o.  1873),  of  Missouri,  appointed  U.S.  mmister 
to  Nicaragua. — Pres.  Taft,  in  a  menage  to  Conjsress,  asks 
ior  two  battleships  a  year  until  Panama  Canal  is  finished; 
urges  extension  of  merit  ^stem,  estaUishinent  ol  rural 
parcel  post,  and  legislation  to  lessen  court  expense  and 
delay;  and  commends  report  of  National  Monetary  Com- 
mission. 

33.  Military  mutiny  in  Braca.  Portugal. — ^Persia  accepts 
Russian  demands,  which  induae  dismissal  of  Mr.  Shuster. — 
Spanish  reply  to  French  fm>posals  concerning  Morocco 
received  by  France. — Govan  by-election  in  Scotland  results 
in  return  of  Mr.  Holmes  (Liberal)  by  reduced  majority  of 
986. — Mr.'R.  Cory,  S.  Wales  coal-owner  and  Liberal,  leaves 
Liberal  Party  on  Home  Rule  issue.-»BQtiBh  steamer 
"Menzaleh"  seized  by  Italian  warship  "PugHa.'^^Death 
of  Se&or  Emil  o  Estrada,  Pres.  of  Ecuador.— Fighting  at 
Tobruk.  Tripoli;  heavy  Turkish  losses;  Italians  7  kiUed. 
16  wounded. — Rules  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  ^revised  to 
reduce  cost  of  litigation. 

33.  French  Committee  appointed  to  consider  Franco- 
German  treaty  meet,  and  are  addressed  by  MM.  Fallibes 
and  Pichon.— ^'The  Miracle."  a  wordless  mystery  spectacle, 
produced  in  London  at  Olympia  by  Prof.  Max  Reianardt. — 
-Anti-Trust  prosecution  of  Australian  Coal  Vend  results  in 
imposition  of  penalties  exceeding  £50,000.— Fighting 
between  Russians  and  Persians  at  Tabriz;  Russian  rein- 
forcements sent  from  Erivan. — Fighting  between  Spaniards 
and  Moorish  tribesmen  at  Melilla. 

34.  Dundee  carters'  strike  settled  through  mediation  of 
Sir  G.  Askwith.— Persian  Mejl&s  dissolved  oy  coup  d'^Ut; 
Mr.  Shuster  dismissed;  martial  law  proclaimed  at  Teheran. 
— Record  long  distance  flight  without  landing  (463  >^ 
miles)  made  at  Pau  by  French  airman,  Gobe. 

36.  Surrender  of  General  Reyes,  leader  of  counter- 
revolutionary movement  in  Mexico,  to  Pres.  Madero. — 
Committee  of  French  Senate  sits  to  hear  Prime  Minister 
and  Foreign  Minister  on  points  of  difference  in  intCTpreting 
Congo  part  of  Franco-C^ennan  Agreonent.*— Fighting  near 
Dema,  Tripoli,  between  Arabs  and  Italians;  Italians  lose 
3  killed  and  77  wounded. 

37.  Great  cotton  lock^mt  begins  in  Manchester. — ^Mr. 
Smart.  Acting  British  Consul  in  Persia,  attacked  and* 
wounded  near  Kazerun. — Russian  repareulve  measures 
taken  against  Persian  rioters. — Epidemic  of  poisoning-  in 
municipal  shelters;  Berlin,  causes  71  deaths  and  is  finally 
traced  to  adulterated  spirits. — Six  Bosnian  immigrants  mur- 
dered near  Kotchana  in  Macedonia,  the  motive  being  racial 
hatred. — Fighting  between  Spaniards  and  Moors  in  Melilla 
district;  heavy  Moorish  losses. 

38.  Count  Aerenthal  speaks  on  Foreign  PoKcy  to 
Hungarian  Delcgatkms.--Coal  strike  at  Troeiky,  S.  Wdes. 


Dec.  29-jAN.  34 

^Yuan  SMh-kai  causes  bene  of  an  edkt  in  which  the 
Throne  expresses  itself  williiu|  to  abide  by  decision  of 
National  Convention. — Field  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Chicago,  receives  gift  of  I350.000  from  N.  W.  Harris. 

20.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  spedcs  at  Cardifif  on  the  Churches 
and  poverty. — Chinese  provisional  Convention  sitting  at 
NaQkii^  is  reported  to  nave  elected  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  as 
Prcs.  oTChincsc  Republic. — ^Patriarch  of  Lisbon  and  other 
Church  dignitaries  expelled  from  their  dioceses  by  P>rtu- 
guese  Govt,— 'Disclosure  of  secret  negotiations  between 
mdividuar  French  ministers  and  Germany  made  before 
Senate  Committee  on  Franco-German  treaty. 

30.  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  arrive  at  Calcutta 
and  are  received  with  great  enthusiasm. — Resignation  of 
Turkish  Cabinet. — Peace  banquet  in  New  York  addressed 
by  Pres.  Taft,  who  replies  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  criticisms  of 
Arbitration  Treaties. — ^Metropolitan  Street  Railway  system 
in  New  York  absorbed  by  New  Yoik  Railwajrs  Company 
with  Theodore  P.  Shonts  as  Pres. — Extension  of  S.  Wales 
mining  strike. 

31 .  The  business  of  the  National  Telephone  Company  in 
England  passes  to  H.M.'s  Govt.,  and  telephone  service 
comes  completely  under  Post  Ofke. 

Januarv: —  1912 

z.  Fighting  between  Chinese  Revolutionists  and  Im- 
perialists resumed  at  Hankow, — New  Swiss  Civil  Code 
comes  into  operation  (see  Times,  Feb.  23). — England  beats 
France  in  Assoc,  football  at  Tufnell  Park  bv  7  goals  to  t. 

2.  Tang  Shao-yi,  the  Government  delegate  at  the 
Chinese  Peace  Conference,  resigns. 

3.  Capt.  Scott's  Antarctic  £xpedition  reaches  a  point 
150  miles  from  the  South  Pole  (see  Apr.  i). — Ulster  Union- 
ist Council  at  annual  meeting  at  Belfast  resolve  to  repudiate 
the  authority  of  an  Irish  Parliament  if  set  up  under  the 
Home  Rule  Bill. — Strike  of  Belgiiln  miners  begins  at  Mons. 
— M.C.C.  cricket  eleven  win  second  Test  Match  at  Mel- 
bourne b:^  8  wickets. 

4.  Paris  motor-car  bandits  murder  an  old  man  and  his 
housekeeper  at  Thiasis. — Earthquake  shocks  in  California 
and  Nevada. 

5.  Chinese  Republican  manifesto,  signed  by  Sun  Yat 
Sen,  issued  at  Shanghai. — Unionist  demonstration  with 
procession  of  20.000  men  at  Omagh;  Sir  E.  Carson  speaks. 

6.  Parid  railway  accident^  ()  killed,  18  injured. — Pres. 
Taft  signs  proclamation  admitting  New  Mexico  as  the  47th 
state  01  the  U<  S. 

7.  Italian  warships  sink  seven  Turkish  gunboats  ofF 
Kunfuda. — Collision  oetwecn  British  battleshipe^Revenge" 
and  "Orion,"  in  Portsmouth  harbour. 

8.  Formation  of  British  Naval  War  Staff  announced  by 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill. — Evictions  of  small  holders  carried 
out  by  the  Salvation  Army  at  iBoxted,  Essex. — Democratic 
National  Committee  meets  at  Washington,  and  decides  to 
hold  presidential  convention  at  Baltimore,  Md.,on  June  25. 
W.  J.  Brvan's  supporters  are  defeated  on  two  roll-caUs. — 
National  U.  S.  Monetaiy  Commission,  created  xqoS, 
presents  to  Congress  a  plan  for  reorganisation  of  banking 
system,  including  establishment  of  a  national  reserve 
association. 

9.  French  Padiamentaiy  Session  opens;  M.  Brisson 
re-elected  President  of  Chamber  of  Deputies. — French 
Senate  Committee  discusses  Moroccan  Agreement;  M.  de 
Selves,  Foreign  Minister,  resigns  owing  to  disclosure  of 
intrigue  against  him  by  M.  Caillaux,  the  Premier. — Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  building  in  New  York  destroyed  by 
fire;  6  liv^  lost. — British  Miners'  ballot  on  the  question  of 
a  strike  beginsr— D^^th  of  "Gallinule ,"  a  famous  stud- 
borse»  at  the  Curragh,  Lreland. — U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
decides  that  Federal  Hours  of  Service  law  of  1007  takes 
precedence  over  state  laws  for  trainmen  and  applies  to 
trains  carrying  interstate  shipments;  also  that  Interstate 
Commercq  .Commission  had  a  right  to  allow  highct  freight 
rates  for  shorter  route  under  practically  fdenticalconditions. 

xo.  French  Cabinet  crisis;  Caillaux  ministry  resigns. — 
K.ing  George  and  Queen  Mary  leave  Bombay  lor  England. 

11.  M.  Antoine  Dubost  re-elected  President  of  the 
French  Senate. — ^The  Russian  steamer  "Russ"  sinks  in  the 
Black  Sea  with  172  persons  on  board. — Rioting  at  Bahia. 
Brazil;  Government  building  bombarded. — Spanish  Council 
of  War  and  Marine  sentences  seven  of  the  Cullera  rioters 
tsee  Sept.  18,  iqjx)  to  death. — England  beats  Wales  in 
Assoc,  football  at  Tufnell  Park  by  lo  gdals  to  o. 

12.  tn  the  first  ballots  df  the  German  elections  for  the 
Reichstag,  the  Socialists  win  26  seats. — Coal  rises  3s.  and 
3s.  6d.  a  ton  in  L.ondon,  according  to  Quality. — ^The  Lord 
Chamberlain  issues  a  notice  that  music-nails  may  apply  to 
be  licensed  for  the  production  of  stage  ph^^M.  Ruchon- 
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net,  French  ainnan.  killed  at  l^dame.*— The  King  of  Spain 
signs  a  decree  pardoning  6  of  the  7  condemned  CuUera 
rioters. — ^The  Manchu  princes  resolve  to  lequest  the 
Chinese.Throne  to  Tctire  to  Jehol. 

13.  M.  Poincar^,  as  Premier  and  Foreign  Secretary, 
forms  new  French  ministry:  M.  Bourgeois  Labour  Minister, 
M.  Briand  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  MiUerand  War  Minister, 
M.  Delcass^  Minister  of  Marine. — V6drines,  French  airman, 
attains  a  speed  record  of  89  miles  an  hour  near  Pau. 
^  14.  Spanish  Cabinet  resign  against  reprieve  of  CuUen 
rioters. — Anti-clerical  demonstration  in  Lisbon. 

IS-  Sefior  Canalejas,  Spanish  Premier, resumes  office.— 
"Oedipus  Rex  "  in  Englbh  produced  under  Herr  Reinhardt's 
direction  at  Covent  Garden,  London.— Fighting  in  Asun* 
ci6n,  Paraguay,  results  after  three  days  in  the  reinstatement 
of  President  Rojas. — U.  S.  Senate,  by  58  votes  to  8,  decides 
to  discuss  arbitration  treaties  in  public  sessions. — U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  holds  Employers'  Liabilitv  Law  of  IQ08  ta 
be  constitutional. — U.  S.  cruiser  ^'MaiyUnd"  ordered  to 
Ecuador  to  protect  American  interests. 

16.  Bomb  attempt  on  Yuan  shih-Kai,  Chinese  Premier, 
at  P^ing. — Swedish  Riludag  opens:  woman's  suffrage  bUl 
announced. — U.  S.  Govt,  warns  Cuba  that  if  the  military 
continue  to  interfere  in  politics  intervention  ma^  again 
be  necessary. — Death  of  Henry  LabouchJ^,  English  poll* 
tician  and  journalist,  at  Florence,  aged  80. 

17.  Fighting  between  Italians  and  Turks  at  Dennt, 
Tripoli. — Italian  warship  seizes  French  mailboat  ''Car^ 
thage"  in  the  Mediterranean. — M.C.C.  cricket  eleven  win 
Third  Test  Match  at  Adelaide  by  7  wickets.— Pres.  Taft  in 
a  spedal  message  to  U.  S.  Congress  recommends  changes 
in  administration  estimated  to  save  $ri, 000,000.— Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley's  conduct  of  pure  food  {nvesUgation 
approved  by  a  committee  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives.—United  Mine  Workers'  convention  at  Indianapolis. 
Ind.,  favours  government  ownership  of  all  industries  ana 
votes  to  demand  higher  wages  for  all  coal  miners. — ^Ter- 
minal Storage  Company  Warehouse  in  New  York  City 
burnt;  damage  about  $1,000,000. 

18.  Turkish  parliament  dissolved. — British  Miners' 
ballot  on  a  strike  results  in  a  vote  of  445,801  for  and  x  1 5,721 
against.— Wreck  of  "Wistow  Hall"  off  Aberdeenshire;  5a 
drowned. — Baron  von  Winogrradoff,  Russian  naval  officer, 
and  Wilhelm  von  Cemo,  engineer,  sentenced  at  Leipzig  to 
3years'  imprisonment  for  espionage. — Fighting  near 
Tripoli  between  Arabs  and  Italians. — M.  Henri  de  Regnier 
received  as  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. — Fighting  at 
Guayaquil  in  Ecuador  between  the  troops  of  the  Quito 
Govt,  and  the  Provisional  Govt.;  over  1,000  killed.— 
Edwm  V.  Morgan  (b.  1865)  of  Now  York  appointed  U.  S. 
ambassador  to  Brazil  as  successor  of  minister  Irving  B. 
Dudley. — Pres.  Taft  pardons  Charles  W.  Morse,  sentenced 
Januarv  3, 1910  to  15  years' imprisomnent  for  violation  of 
U.  S.  banking  laws.— John  P.  White  re-elected  pres.  of 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

10.  Lancashire  cotton  lock-out  ends. — ^Italian  warship 
off  Sardinia  seizes  French  mailboat  **MaiM>uba,"  carrying 
Red  Crescent  officers  and  men  to  TSmis.-^-Lieut.  Boemer, 
French  ainnan,  scriouslv  injured  at  Senlis. 

ao.  Second  ballots  for  German  Reichstag  begin. — Sir 
Edward  Grey  speaks  at  Sunderland  on  foreign  affairs. 

31.  Cardinal  Bourne's  reception  at  Westminster  Cathe- 
dral, London. — Street  rioting  in  Bukarest,  as  a  demonstra- 
tion against  the  Carp  Ministry. 

22.  Campaign  against  Home  Rule  opened  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Sir  £.  Carson, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Walter  Long.— M.  Poincai*, 
French  Premier,  makes  statement  in  Chiumber  as  to  gun- 
boats seized  by  Italians. — Railway  accident  in  Illmois: 
Mr.  J.  T.  Harahan.  President  of  the  Railroad  Co.,  and 
others  killed. — ^U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decides  that  railways 
may  not  refuse  to  carry  into  prohibition  territory  intoxicate- 
ing  liquor  shipped  fromanother  state. 

Bcrl 

Houses  of  Parliament,  leave  London  for  Russia,  to  return 
the  visit  of  the  Russian  Duma  to  London  in  Sept.  191 1.>^ 
'<Rue  de  la  Paix."  phty  by  MM.  Abel  Hormaot  and  Maic 
de  Toledo,  produced  at  the  Vaudeville  theatre*  Paris. — 
Federal  Court  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  fines  Standard  Oil  Compa- 
ny of  New  York  $55,000  for  accepting  raflroad  rebdtcs.-^ 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  upholds  order  of  Interstate  Commeroe 
Commission  (enjoined  by  Circuit  Court  in  Minnesota), 
forbidding  increase  in  rates  on  lumber  from  Pacific  Coast 
to  mid-western  points. 

34.  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  arrive  at  Malta  oh 
their  return  voyage  to  England.^— Carmaerthen  Borough 
by-election  results  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Llewdsm  Williams 
(Liberal)  by  1,381,  showing  a  reduction  of  951. ^F    ' 


tt.  FredencK   the   Great   bi-centenary  crelebrated  in 
rlin. — A_party  of  British  visitors,  selected  from  both 
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tion  of  Mr.  Percival  Hu^es,  Chief  Conaervativo  -Agent, 
Londcui. — Mcaaure  requinng  U.  S.  Pres.  to  publish  indorse- 
ments of  candidates  for  federal  judkiaiy  is  passed  by  the 
U.  S.  House  of  RcprescDUtivos  148  to  83. 

2$.  French  Senate^  Committee  adopt  the  Morocco 
agreement. — ^British  visitors  arrive  in  dt.  Pctenburjs. — 
Cyrus  £.  Wood  (b.  i86x},  of  Pa-t  appointed  U.  S.  minister 
to  Portugal. 

26.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  addresses  LoodMi  Unionists  in  the 
Albert  Hall.— "Manouba"  incident  settled  (see  Jan.  xg). 
— Khartum  Cathedral  consecrated  by  Bishop  of  London. 

27.  Announcement  in  the  Press  that  Mr.  Pierpont  Mor- 

fn*5  loan  collection  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  Victoria 
Albert  Museum.  London,  so  as  to  avoid  death  duties. — 
"The  CcflconatioD,"  a  play  bv  Laorenoe  Housman,  xefused 
a  licence  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

28.  Turkish  attack  on  Alu-Zaca  (Tripoli)  repulsed. — 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  War  recommends  concentration  of  troops 
at  eight  strategic  points,  and  closing  of  many  arnw  posts. 

ag.  Duke  of  Fife  dies  in  E^pt,  a^ed  62. — Mr.  Morgan 
Shustcr,  ex-financi&l  adviser  m  Persia,  is  entertained  at  a 
banquet  in  London. — German  National  Defence  League 
constituted  in  Berlin. — General  strike  at  Lisbon. — Glasgow 
and  Greenock  dock  strike. — U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
passn  (210  to  X09)  bill  reducing  duties  on  steel  and  iron. 

30.  Charity  Commissioners'  Enquiry  opened  at  Col- 
chester into  the  Salvation  Army's  evictions  of  tenants 
from  small  holdings  at  Bozted,  Essex. — Mr.  Roosevelt 
interviewed  by  the  Chicago  Etetting  Post;  he  stated  that 
he  did  not  want,  and  would  not  seek,  but  would  accept  the 
Presidency. — ^The  Bishc^  of  Winchester  makes  a  speech  on 
Anglo-German  relations  at  his  diocesan  Conference,  Win- 
chester.— King  (veorge  and  Queen  Maiy  arrive  at  Gibraltar 
00  their  return  voyage  to  England. — Cop3rright  treaty 
signed  at  Budapest  between  the  United  States  and  Hun- 
gary. 

3 1 .  British  doctors  decline  to  attend  conference  convened 
in  London  by  the  Insurance  (Commissioners  and  the  Joint 
Committee. — Trial  of  Mr.  Bertrand  Stewart  for  espionage 
before  German  Supreme  Court  at  Leipzig. — Lisbon  strike 
ended  by  the  action  of  the  Portuguese  Government. — 
Mr.  F.  £.  Smith  speaks  at  New  Cross  on  the  Unionist 
programme. — ^Fightmg  in  Mexico  between  Zapatistas  and 
Federal  troops.— Fight  between  gendarmes  and  motor<ar 
bandits  at  Les  Autrais  goods  station  near  Etampcs,  France; 
one  cendarme  and  one  bandit  killed. — Bill  creating  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  U.  S.  Department  of  (Commerce  and 
Labour  passes  U.  S.  Senate. — Violent  earthquake  shock 
felt  at  Valdez.  Alaska. — Rev.  Austin  Dowlina  of  Providence, 
R.  L,  is  named  bishop  of  new  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

February: — 

1.  Miners'  strike  notices  issued  in  South  Wales  to  leave 
work  on  February  sq,  unless  minimum  wage  demand  is 
conceded. — Presbyterian  Convention  in  Bellast  protests 
against  Home  Rule. — ^Paris  taxi-cab  strike  riot. — Board  of 
Trade  Report  issued  on  first  two  years'  work  of  Labour 
Exchanges  in  Great  Britain. — French  War  Minister  abol- 
ishes the  system  of  secret  reports. — Mrs.  Caroline  W.  Neu- 
stadter's  will  bequeathes  $x, 000,000  for  establishing  model 
homes  near  New  York  City< 

2.  British  tubmarine  A  3,  with  4  officers  and  xo  men, 
sunk  during  manoeuvres  off  the  Isle  of  Wight. — East 
Ekiinburgh  by-election  results  in  the  return  of  M*.  J.  M. 
Hogge  (Liberal). — ^Senator  La  Follette  injures  his  prospects 
as  presidential  candidate  by  an  attack  on  newspapers  in  a 
speech  at  Philadelphia. — Strike  at  Tilbury  Docks.  Xondon. 
— *  'L'Assaut."a  play  by  Bernstein,  produced  at  the  Gymnase 
Theatre.  Paris. — So6a  f^tes  in  honour  of  the  coming  of  age 
of  Prince  Boris,  Crown  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  begin.— Pres. 
Taft  in  special  messaf^e  to  U,  S,  Congress  recommends 
international  commission  on  high  cost  of  living  and  a 
federal  commisson  on  industrial  relations. — Pension 
appropriation  bill,  carrying  $153,000,000.  passed  by  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives. — Second  Philippine  legislature 
ends,  with  important  measures  pending;  Governor-General 
Forbes  calls  extra  session. — Convention  of  United  Mine 
Workers  at  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  adjourns  after  being  in 
session  since  January  x6. 

3.  Mt.  Bertrand  Stewart  sentenced  at  Leipzig  to  3K 
years*  detenti<n  in  a  fortress  for  espionage. — Mr.  Lloyd 
George  «peaks  on  finance  at  the  City  Liberal  Club. — 
Telegram  published  from  the  Princes  and  People  of  India 
to  the  Bntish  nation  expressing  gratitude  for  the  Royal 
visit.— Wales  beats  ScotUnd  in  Rugby  football  at  Swansea 
by  21  points  to  6.  ,  «  .,     , 

4.  King  George  and  Queen  Maty  amve  at  Spithe»d. — 
Three  factories  bunt  m  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  loss  about 
livooo^ooo.  I 


5.  King  (korge  and  Queen  Mary  arrive  in  London.— 
Announcement  of  donation  of  £100,000  for  endowment  ol 
home  science  at  King's  College,  London.— Servian  Cabinet 
resign. — Bavarian  Cabinet  resign. 

6.  Nanking  Assembly  accepts  Yuan  Shih-kai*s  proposals 
for  Chinese  Constitutional  reform. — King  George  and 
Queen  Manr  attend  a  Thanksgiving  Service  for  their  safe 
return  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.— French  naval 
programme,  involving  expenditure  of  £60,000,000  in  S 
years,  disclosed  in  debate  m  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

^  7.  Coal  conference  of  employers'  and  miners'  representa- 
tives meets  in  London  and  fails  to  agree. — (^rman  Reichs- 
tag opens. — Dickens  centenary  celebration  held.— Lord 
Haldane  goes  on  a  political  mission  to  Germany. — £xoo,ooo 
raised  for  Bedford  College  for  Women,  London. — ^U.  S. 
Dept.  of  State  reaffirms  policy  for  the  "open  door'*  in 
(^hina.— U.  S.  marines  landed  at  Puerto  Cortes,  Honduras, 
to  protect  American  interests. — Extra  session  of  the  PhOip- 
pine  les^lature^  called  on  Feb.  2,  ends  without  passing 
appropriation  bills. 

8.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  q)eaks  on  Home  Rtile  at 
Belfast. 

9.  Mr.  Winston  ChurchDI  speaks  on  the  Navy  at  Glas- 
gow.—Heinrich  Grosse,  a  German,  sentoiced  at  Winchester 
to  3  yeara'  penal  servitude  for  espionage. — Lord  Spencer 
resigns  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain. — M.  Ribot  speaks 
in  the  French  Senate  on  the  Franco-German  Morocco 
treaty.— Glasgow  dock  strike  riot.— Death  of  Pfcre  Hya- 
cintbe  (Charles  Loyson),  in  Paris,  aged  84. — Amendment 
to  Army  appropriation  bill,  by  which  cavalry  force  is 
reduced  from  15  regiments  to  10,  adopted  by  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

xo.  French  Senate  ratifies  Morocco  Agreement  bill. — 
E.  T.  Hooley  sentenced  in  London  to  a  years  imprisonment 
for  false  pretences. — Glasgow  dock  strike  ends. — Death  of 
Lord  Lister  at  Walmer,  aged  84. — Fighting  at  Denia  in 
Tripdi. — England  beats  Ireland  in  AssociaUon  football  at 
Dublin  by  6  goals  to  x. 

12.  Sir  Edward  Grey  created  K.G. — The  Mancfau 
dynasty  abdicates  in  Chma  and  a  Provisional  Republic  is 
established. — Mr.  Lloyd  (George  speaks  on  the  Insurance 
Act  in  the  London  Opera  House. — In  a  speech  at  (Thicago, 
III.,  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  begins  rampaign  for  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination. 

13.  Yuan  Shih-kai  empowered  as  organiser  of  the 
Chinese  Republic. — M.C.C.  cricket  eleven  win  the  Fourth 
Test  Match  at  Melbourne.— Pres.  Taft's  Lincohn  Day 
speech  at  New  York  outlines  his  future  policy. — ^Trial  oif 
Miss  Maiecka  on  a  charge  of  conspiracsr  b^ins  at  Warsaw. 

14.  British  Parliament  opens. — Arizona  admitted  to 
American  state-hood. — Lord  Sandhurst  appointed  Lord 
Chamberlain. — Lord  C^irrington  resigns  the  office  of  Lord 
Privy  Seal  and  is  created  Marquess  of  Lincolnshire. — Lord 
Crewe  succeeds  Lord  Carrington  as  Lord  Privy  Seal  while 
retaining  the  India  Secretaryship. — Lord  Pentland  resigns 
the  office  of  Secretary  for  Scotland  and  is  succeeded  oy 
Mr.  T.  McKinnon  Wood.  -Sale  of  old  silver,  mcluding 
Edward  VI  apostle  spoons,  at  Christie's. — ^Parasite  u 
Dum-dum  or  black  fever  discovered  by  Captain  W.  S. 
Patton,  I.M.S..  asst.  Director  ol  the  King  Institute  of 
Preventive  Medicine,  Madras. — ^Slr  Walter  Egertoo  ap- 
pointed (jovemor  of  Britbh  Guiana. 

i^.  Labour  Amendment  to  the  Address  fai  British 
parliament  in  favour  of  a  minimum  wage  rejected. — ^London 
and  North  Western  Railway  appoint  an  official  as  "Griev- 
ance hearer." — German  Chancellor  speaks  in  the  Reichstag 
on  Lord  Haldane's  visit. — Myron  T.  Herrick  (b.  X854)  <n 
Ohio  appointed  U.  S.  ambassador  to  France  as  successor 
of  Robert  Bacon,  resigned  January  2. — ^Two  bank  messen- 
gers are  held  up  in  a  taxicab  at  noon  in  financial  district. 
New  York  City,  and  robbed  of  $12.000. — Railroad  officials 
and  steel-rail  makers  confer  at  New  Yoil  Citr  as  to  safer 
rails.— Comer-stone  laid  of  National  "Maine "Monument 
in  Central  Park,  N.  Y.,  to  commemorate  the  U.S.S. 
"Maine"  destroyed  in  Havana  harbour  before  outbreak 
of  Spanbh- American  War  in  X898. 

16.  German  Chancellor  speaks  in  the  Reichstag  on  the 
results  of  the  Oneral  Election. — ^Norwegian  Cabinet  re- 
signs.— ^Mr.  Hobhouse  speaks  against  Woman  Suffrage  at 
Bristol. — Sir  Bingham  Sweet-Eiscott  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Fiji  Islands. — U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  passes 
Army  appropriation  bill,  with  term  of  oilistment  increased 
from  3  to  5  years  and  reduction  of  number  of  cavalry  regi- 
ments from  X5  to  xo. — Major-C«eneral  Frederick  C.  Ains- 
worth,  Adjutant-General  (b.  iS^a)  of  the  U.  S.  army,  is 
retired  from  active  service  upon  nis  own  application. 

X7.  Death  of  Count  Achrenthal.  Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister,  aged  57. — Plot  against  Count  Terauchi, 
the  Japanese  Governor-General,  aiacoveted  in  Korea.~ 
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"The  Mmd  tlie  Paani  Giil,"  play  by  Sir  A.  Plncfo^  produttd 
at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  London.— Mr.  D.  Giahasi 
Gifanour,  Biilish  airman,  killed  at  Richmond. 

18.  Anglo-Ruasian  Note  on  future  policy  presented  to 
the  Penian  Govt— Riot  at  Serajevo,  Croatia,  during  a 
Croatian  demonstration  agiunst  Hungary. 

19.  Mr.  Ellis  J.  Griffith,  chairman  of  the  Welsh  Liberal 
■embeta,  becomes  Under^SccieUnr  to  the  Hcnae  Dept.  in 
Brit^  Govt. — Sir  Starr  Jameson's  motion  of  censure  on 
the  South  Africao  Govt,  for  their  treatment  of  the  Civil 
Service  rejected  by  73  to  34. — The  Kaiser  speaks  on  German 
Unity  at  Kid  after  the  launching  of  a  dreadnought. — Fifty 
Demons  drowned  thorough  tha  foundering  of  a  launch  near 
Rangoon. — U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decides  that  it  belongs 
to  Congress,  and  not  the  Court,  to  determine  whether  a 
state  by  its  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  referendtmi  has 
ceased  to  be  vepuUican  in  form  within  the  guaranty  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

ao.  Mr.  Aaquith  invites  coal-ownen  and  miners  to  meet 
him  and  discuss  means  for  averting  a  strike. — Count 
Berchtold  succeeds  Count  Aefarenthal  as  Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister,  and  Dr.  de  Billinski  becomes  joint 
Minister  of  Finance. — In  British  Parliament  the  official 
oppositicm  amendment  to  the  Address  is  rejected  by  334 
to  231  votea. — Coal  rises  as.  a  ttm  in  London. — Houston, 
Texas,  laigely  destroyed  by  fire.— ^Pres.  Taft  transmits  to 
U.  S.  Congress  report  of  Employers'  Liability  Commission. 
--Sale  of  Weber  coUection  of  pictures  in  Berlin;  £29,500 
paid  for  a  Mantegna. — ^British  Medical  Association  meet 
m  London  to  consider  the  attitude  of  the  profession  towards 
the  National  Insurance  Act. — Tuberculosis  Prevention 
Committee  appointed  by  the  British  Chancellor  of  the 
Excheouer,  with  Mr.  Waldorf  Astor  as  Chairman. 

ai.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  speaking  before  the  Ohio  Constitu- 
tional Gonventkm  at  Cohunbus,  outlines  a  "  Charter  of 
Democracy."— Sir  Edward  Grey  speaks  in  British  Parlia- 
ment on  the  Persian  Question. — U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passes  bill  revising  chemical  schedule  of  tariff 
so  as  to  increase  revenue. — U.  S.  grand  jory  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  indicts  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company  under  com- 
modities clause  of  Hepburn  Act. 

33.  British  coalownen  and  miners  meet  at  the  Foreign 
Office.— "The  Secret  Woman."  a  play  by  Eden  Phillpotts, 

Eroduced  in  London  in  spite  of  the  Cens(»ship.— -Mr.  K.nox, 
f.  S.  Secretary  of  State,  starts  on  Central  American  tour. — 
Tariff  Refonn  Amendment  to  Address  in  British  House 
of  Commons  negatived  by  3^8  to  193. — ^Lord  Morley 
speaks  in  the  House  of  Lcvds  m  defence  of  the  change  of 
the  capital  of  India  frmn  Calcutta  to  Delhi. — Hubert  case, 
fnvolvmg  validity  of  iV«  Temer€  decree,  decided  in  Canada 
on  the  grounds  that  the  decree  has  no  civil  effect. — Pres. 
Taft  sends  to  the  U.  S.  Congress  message  recommending 
report  of  commission  on  sec<Hid  clasa  post  matter  for  in- 
creased rate  on  newspapers  and  magazines. — U.  S.  grand 
jury  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  indicts  the  officials  of  National 
Cash  Raster  Conapany  and  Adams  Express  Company. 

33.  Mr.  Lloyd  Geoige  speaks  at  the  Albert  Hall,  lc«don, 
on  Woman  Sumrage. — Italian  Parliament  adopts  bill  rati- 
fying the  annexation  of  Tripoli. — Death  of  the  Grand-duke 
of  Luxemburg. — Lord  Kitchener  welcomed  at  Khaxtum. — 
Charity  OMnmissmners'  report  on  Boxted  small  holdings 
evictioos  issued. — ^The  British  Medical  Association  appoint 
a  Stat^  Sickness  Insurance  Committee  to  deal  on  their 
behalf  with  the  Govt. 

34.  Mansion  House  meeting  in  London  on  threatened 
ooal-strike. — Italians  sink  two  Turkish  war-ships  in  Beirut 
hari>our. — Mr.  Roosevelt  declares  himself  willing  to  accept 
Republican  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  the  American 
Presidenpy. — New  speed  records  in  flaring  made  at  Pau  by 
Tabuteau,  French  airman.— Mr.  Wmston  Churchill  de- 
clares against  the  Conciliation  Bill  (Women's  Suffrage)  in  a 
letter  to  the  secietary  of  the  Dundee  bnuich  of  Women's 
Freedom  League. — Glasgow  (St.  RoUoz)  by-election  results 
m  return  of  N.  S.  McKinnon  Wood  (Uberal)  by  469,  a 
reduction  of  i,A48'^-Ireland  beats  Scotland  in  Rugby  foot- 
hall  at  Dublin  by  10  points  to  8. 

35.  Jamaica  tramway  riots,  suppressed  on  the  a6th. 

36.  Coal  miners  start  strike  at  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. — 
Massachusetts  strike  riots. — South  African  Commission  on 
Trades  and  Industries  issue  their  Report. — ^Anti-Hungarian 
disturbancesat.Amm,  Mostar  and  ^lato.— 17.S.  Supreme 
Court  decides  in  favour  of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  m  the 
''main-line  giant"  cases  involving  claim  to  California  land 
▼ahied  at  more  than  $1 ,000,000. 

37.  Miners'  national  conference  meets  in  London. 
Further  ncgotiationsat  Downing  Street— Fighting  between 
Araba  and  Italians  at  Margheb  m  Tripoli;  heavy  Arab  loss. 
— Revolution  in  Parajniay:  Pres.  Rojas  compelled  to  resign 
•ad  Pres.  PefU  appouitdd. — ^Paris  motor*car  bandits  stm 


a  car  and  shoot  a  policeman  dead.— Anthracite  coal  mioeis 
in  Pem^ylvania  demand  a  30%  increase  in  wages  and  an 
eight  hour  day  (see  April  x  ana  May  18). 

38.  Lord  Lorebum,  Lord  Curzon  and  others  address  an 
Anti-Suffrage  meeting  in  the  Albert  Hall,  London. 

39.  Military  mutiny  in  Peking:  looting  of  city. — ^Fight- 
ing in  the  Zcmmer  district  of  Morocco  between  French 
soldiers  and  natives. — Mr.  Neil  Kennedy  aM>ointed  Chair- 
man of  the  Scottish  Land  Court,  and  Sir  Robert  Patrick 
Wright  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland. 
— Capt.  Maurice  Hankey  appointed  Secretary  to  the  British 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. — Senator  Joseph  M. 
Dixon  of  Montana  selected  as  manager  of  Roosevelt  cam* 

Sign  to  secure  Republican  presidential  nomination. 

X.  CoalstrikebecomesgeneralinGn^  Britain. — M.C.C. 
cricket  eleven  win  the  Filth  Test  MaUh  at  Sj^dney  by  70 
runs.-^Window  smashing  by  suffragettes  in  London: 
arrest  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  others. — Death  of  George 
Grossmith  at  Folkestone,  aged  65. — ^Tbe  R^istratioa 
(Plural  Voting)  Bill  read  a  second  time  in  the  Brkish  House 
of  Commons  by  323  votes  to  143. 

3.  Pres.  Taft  warns  \mericans  in  Mexico  to  observe 
neutrality  laws;  the  American  ambassador  there  advises 
Americans  to  leave  dancer  xones. — All  indictments  against 
officers  of  United  Shoe  Machinery  Comoany — except  that 
charging  monopoly  by  leasing  patented  machinery — dis- 
missed in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Boston  (see  Sept.  X9t  X9xi)> 
— M.  Venezelos,  Greek  Premier,  begins  a  political  touc 
tbrougfa^Greece. — Deathof  Edward  Blake,  Canadian  states- 
man,  at  Toronto,  aged  79.— ^DoUfus  picture  sale  begins  in 
Paris. — Mrs.  PanknuxBt  sentenced  in  London  to  two 
months'  imprisonment  for  window  smashing. — Peking 
placed  under  martial  law. — ^The  "four  nations"  banks 
(England,  France^  Germany  ami  the  U.  S.)  agree,  with  the 
approval  of  Russia  and  Japan,  to  make  a  loan  to  (Thina. — ' 
Scotland  beats  Wales  in  Association  football  at  Edinburgh 
by  X  goal  to  o. 

4-  Fighting  at  Dema  in  Tripoli. — Over  3oo  suffragettes 
arrestee!  for  window -breaking  m  London. — Retirement  of 
Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  from  active  list  of  British  Navy. 
— Trial  of  Frederick  Henry  Scddon  and  his  wife  for  murder 
by  poisonina  begins  in  London. — German  miners'  strike  in 
Dortmtmd  abtnct. — Death  of  Admiral  Aubry,  commandei 
in  chief  of  Italian  naval  forces,  on  bb  flagship  at  Toronto, 
aged  63. — Murder  of  Mr.  Frederick  Day,  British  mission- 
ary, at  Chichau,  near  Peking.— Bill  passed  by  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives  declares  all  citizens  of  Porto  Rico  to  be 
citixens  of  United  States. 

5.  South  Manchester  by-election  results  in  loss  of  seat 
to  the  Government  by  defeat  of  Sir  A.  Haworth  on  accept- 
ance (rf  office;  majprit]^  for  Mr.  Glazcbrook  (Unionist)  579. — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  retbick  Lawrence  and  other  suffragists 
arrested  in  London  on  charge  of  conspiracy  in  connection 
with  wholesale  window-breaking. — Revolutionary  conspira- 
cy discovered  in  Bangkok,  Siam. — Afileslones,  a  play  by 
Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward  Knoblauch,  produced  at 
R<»ralty  Theatre,  London. 

o.  Nicaragua  newspaper  staffs  arrested  for  suggesting 
use  of  dynamite  against  American  Secretary  of  State. 

7.  Capt.  Amundsen  reports  having  reached  South  Pole 
on  December  14,  1911. — U.  S.  Senate  adopts  Anglo- 
American  and  Franco-American  Arbitration  treaties  by 
76  votes  to  3  after  striking  out  (\>y  43  votes  to  ^o)  article  3 
constituting  Joint  High  Commission,  and  excluding  certain 
questions  as  not  arbitrable. — Khuen-Hedervaiy  Cabinet  in 
Hungary  resigns. — Non-stop  flight,  London  to  Paris,  made 
by  M.  Salraet,  French  airman,  in  3  hours  la  minutes. — 
Standard  Oil  Comi>any  of  Indiana  increases  its  capital 
stock  from  |x  ,000,000  to  830,000,000. 

8.  British  Government  holds  a  conference  with  coal- 
owneis  and  minerson  the  means  of  settling  the  coal  strike.— 
Mr.  Asquith  entertained  at  a  lunch  given  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  to  celebrate  the  passing  otthe  Parliament  Act. — 
Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  appointed  to  the  Order  of 
Merit. — By-election  at  Hereford  results  in  the  return  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins  (Unionist)  unopposed. — ^Pres.  Taft 
speaks  at  Toledo  (Ohio)  against  the  "recall"  of  judges. — 
M.  Jaurte  speaks  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  against 
French  Government's  poHcy  in  Morocco. 

9.  The  Ambassadora  of  the  Great  Powers  ask  Italy  to 
state  the  terms  on  which  she  would  accept  arbitration  in  the 
war  with  Turkey .^King  George  lays  tne  foundation  stone 
of  the  new  County  Hall  in  London. — Sir  H.  Hesketh  Bell 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands.— General 
increase  of  5%  to  7%  announced  in  wages  of  textile  workers 
in  New  England  anecting  more  than  1 35.000  persons. — 
Ireland  beats  Wales  in  Rugby  football  at  Bel&st  by  X3 
points  to  5. 
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to.  Yuan  Shfh-ka!  takes  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of 
theChinoe  Republic. — ^Suzanne  Beniard,  French  aeronaat, 
killed  at  Etampes. 

XT.  Minen'rederation  of  Great  Britain  axree  to  meet 
the  coal -owners  and  to  discuss  the  coal  tftruce  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  provided  the  minimum  waee  principle  is 
not  discussed. — Westphalian  and  French  mmers  strike  in 
sympathy  with  English  miners.— Submarine  "A"  raised 
and  taken  to  Portsmouth. — Spanish  Ministers  of  Finance, 
Public  Works,  Public  Instruction  and  Marine  resign.— 
"Crown  of  India,"  masque  by  Sir  E.  Elgar,  produced  at 
the  Coliseum  Theatre,  London. — ^U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
permits  holder  of  a  patent  to  sell  patented  article  with 
restrictive  licence  requiring  use  therewith  of  certain  un- 
patented articles.— Suit  against  "Sugar  Trust"  begun  by 
U.  S.  Govt,  at  Nef^York  (see  March  31). — England  beats 
Wales  in  Association  football  at  Wrexham  by  3  goals  to  o. 

17.  Joint  conference  of  coal-owners  and  miners  begins 
in  London. — ^Report  of  Vivisection  Commission  published 
in  London. — £30,000  given  to  endow  a  Balfour  Chair  of 
Genetics  at  CambridgeUniversity . — Explosion  of  dynamite 
at  Bombay. —  Attpmey-GeneralWickersham  files  brief  in 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  to  dissolve  merger  of  Union  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific  R.R.  ^sterns  (see  Dec.  a). — Of  the 
labour  union  officials  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  indicted  (Feb. 
14)  for  dynamite  conspiracy  46  plead  *'not  guilty"  (see 
Oct.  i). 

13.  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  England  to  enquire 
into  the  methods  of  appointment  and  promotion  in  the 
Civil  Service.— Lieut.  Seville,  Fftnch  airman,  killed  at 
Pau. — ^The  Italians  attack  Tuioo-Arabs  near  Bengasi, 
Tripoli,  and  inflict  heavy  losses. — American  anthracite 
operators,  in  conference  at  New  York,  refuse  miners' 
demands. 

14.  Unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Kinc  of 
Italy  by  an  anarchist,  Alba.— Frederick  Henry  Seodon 
found  guilty  of  murder  at  the  Old  Bailey;  his  wife  acc^itted. 
—Banquet  in  honour  of  the  new  Chinese  Republic  given  in 
Paris. — Pres.  Taft  forbids  shipment  of  arms  from  U.  S. 
into  Mexico,  acting  under  special  authority  from  Congress. 
—Lawrence,  Mass.,  strikers  in  6  mills  return  to  work  (see 
January  xi). 

15.  Joint  Conference  of  British  coal-owners  and  miners 
breaks  up  without  agreement. — Sir  J.  Thomson  given  the 
Order  of  Merit. — Oklahoma  decides  to  support  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidencv. — Protest 
from  the  ''four-nations"  banks  (CJreat  Britam,  France, 
Germany  and  U.  S.)  against  a  loan  to  China  by  an  Anglo- 
3elgian  syndicate  as  an  infringement  of  their  agreement 
with  the  Chinese  Govt. — ^New  star  in  Gemini  first  observed 
at  Greenwich. — Mona,  opera  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Parker,  first 
performed  at  the  Opera  House,  New  York. — ^Dr.  Harvey 
W.  Wilev  (b.  X844),  chief  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  United 
States  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  resigns  his  position. — By  a 
vote  of  X9d  to  103^  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
passes  bill  placing  sugar  on  free  list. 

x6.  P.  &  O.  liner  ^'(Xreana"  sunk  after  a  collision  with 
the  German  barque  "  Pisagua  "  off  Beachy  Head:  fourteen 
lives  lost  by  the  swamping  of  a  boat. — ^Resignation  of  the 
German  Fmance  Minister,  Herr  Wermuth. — U.  S.  battle- 
ahip  "Maine."  after  being  raised  from  Havana  harbour, 
towed  out  to  sea  and  sunk. — ^Lord  Kitchener  inaugurates 
new  drainage  works  at  Ibshaw  in  Egypt. — Scotland  beats 
England  in  Rugby  football  at  Inverleitb  by  8  points  to  3. — 
Scotland  beats  Ireland  in  Association  football  at  Belfast 


by  A  goals  to  x. — England  beats  Holland  in  Association 
'  otbail  at  Hull  by  4  goals  to  o. 
x8.  Strike  of  London  taxi-cabs  for  one  day;  settled  on 


foot! 


the  xgth.'^Mr.  Winston  Churchill  introduces  the  Navy 
Estimates  in  the  British  House  of  Conunoi^. — RmAerford 
6*  Son,  a  play  by  Miss  K.  G.  Sowerby,  produced  at  the 
Little  Theatre,  London. — Coal  rises  4s.  a  ton  in  London. — 
Mahlon  Pitney  takes  oath  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  his  nomination  (Feb.  xo)  having  been 
confirmed  by  Senate  (March  13).— -General  wage  fncreascs 
made  in  cotton  mills  of  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island. — A  locomotive  boiler  explosion  in  the  yards  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  R.R.  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  kuls  25  strike- 
breakers and  injures  many  more. 

.  tg.  Mr.  Asquith  introduces  Minimum  Wage  Bill  in  the 
Britbh  Hotue  of  Commons  to  settle  the  coal  strike. — Mr. 
Tom  Mann,  syndicalist  leader,  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
Inciting  soldiers  to  mutiny.— Asunci6n,  Paraguay,  besie/ced 
by  revolutionaries.— In  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
Excise  Tax  bill  passed,  by  352  (including  80  Republicans) 
to  40.  taxing  net  income  from  business  sources  x  per  cent 
and  designed  to  restore  loss  of  revenue  from  abolition  of 
BUjcar  duties  (March  15);  River  and  Harbour  appropriation 
kiU  also  (126,000,000)  passed. — Delaware,  Lackawanna 


and  Weaten  StJBL,  U.S.A.,  fined  $2,000  for  viohlSon  of 
Hepburn  law. 

30.  Mr.  Rooaevdt  defeated  by  Mr.  La  Foll«tte  in  the 
Presidential  Drimaries  of  North  Dakota.~>  C^ference  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  between  American  bituminous  coal- 
miners  and  coal-owners. — By  a  coal-mine  ezploaion  at 
McCurtain,  Okla.,  53  men  were  killed. 

21.  Mr.  Balfour  moves  the  rejection  of  the  Minimum 
Wage  Bill  in  the  British  House  of  Commons;  second  rMding 
passes  by  348  to  335. — Asunc{6n,  Paraguay,  taken  by 
revolutionariea:  Provisional  government  established  under 
Navero,  with  Gondra  as  Mmister  of  War  and  Marine. — 
American  bituminous  coal  opeiatoa  at  CWeland  (Ohio) 
refuse  miners'  demands. 

33.  Guy  Bowman,  journalist,  and  B.  E.  ft  C.  E.  Buck, 

Erinters,  smtenced  in  London  to  9  and  6  months'  hard 
ibour  respectively  for  publi^in^  and  printing  an  article 
in  the  Syndicalist  tending  to  inute  soraiers  to  mutiny.— « 
Cverman  Armaments  Bill  provides  for  incieased  expenditure 
on  the  Army  and  Navy  up^  to  x9i6.'^-FreBch  Chamber 
passes  a  Vote  of  Confidence  in  the  Government's  Morocco 
policy. — Chinese  National  Assembly  at  Nanking  raided  by 
women. — ^Mr.  Thomas  McKenzie  elected  loider  of  the 
Liberal-Labour  Partjr ,  in  office  in  New  ZealatuL-^F^htiiig 
between  Spaniards  and  Moors  in  the  Riff,  Ccnmty  Morocco. 
— American  bituminous  coal-mincts  refuse  to  work  under 
existingscale. 

33.  British  coal-owners  and  miners  confer  separately 
at  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  minimum  wage  figures.-^ 
German  and  Anstrian  Emperors  meet  at  ScMnbrunn.— 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Athletic  Sports  end  in  a  tie.-^Sale 
of  Sir  W.  Farrer's  collection  of  pictures  at  Christie's,  Lon- 
don.— Pres.  Taft  signs  an  Act  passed  by  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
March  16,  giving  local  citisenship  to  all  residents  of  the 
Philippines  who  were  Spanish  subjects  in  1809  and  to  their 
children. — Four  railway  companies  and  four  ore^lock 
companies  fined  by  Federal  U.  S.  Court  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
$x 33,000  for  rebating. — Association  football  match  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England  at  Glasgow  results  in  draw. 

94.  U.  S.  InteistAte  Commerce  commisaioD  rules  that 
there  must  be  no  difference  between  interstate  and  intra* 
state  rates  for  traffi<i  moving  under  the  same  conditions. 

35.  Motor-car  robbery  and  murder  near  Paris  by  hi^- 
waymen,  who  escape. — Greek  elections  result  in  majority 
for  M.  Veneselos.— Price  of  coal  advanced  in  London  by 
5s.  to  45s.  a  ton. — British,  French,  German  and  American 
Ministers  hand  Yuan  Shih-kai  a  protest  against  the 
Anglo-Belgian  loan  to  China. — Martial  law  proclaimed  at 
Meshed  by  the  Russian  consul-general.-^Saie  of  Roua^ 
art  collection  b^ins  in  Paris. — U.  S.'  battleship  "Florida" 
attains  a  speed  of  23.54  knots,  best  s^eed  so  tar  attained 
at  any  trial  in  U.  S.  Navy. — Missi5Sippi  river  overflows 
levees  at  Cairo,  III. — ^Wales  beats  France  in  Rugby  football 
at  Newport  by  X4  points  to  8. 

a6.  Minimum  Wage  Bill  passes  the  British  House  of 
Commons  bv  213  to  48.— Coal-owners  and  miners'  joint 
conference  rails  to  agree;  negotiatioBs  broken  off. — The 
mill-owners  of  Lowell,  Mass..  declare  a  general  lodr-ont  on 
account  of  labour  trouble  in  the  state. — Pres.  Taft  in 
message  to  U.  S.  Congress  sends  Tariff  Board's  cotton 
schedule,  recommending  reduction  of  duties.— Officers  of 
"  Beef  Trust"  (U.S.A.)  are  acquitted  in  a  case  under  penal 
provision  of  Sherman  Law. 

97.  National  Congress  of  Miners'  Federatkm  of  Great 
Britain  decides  to  take  a  ballot  on  the  question  of  resump- 
tion of  work. — Natural  history  collection  of  Canon  Norman 
presented  to  the  Natural  History  Museum,  London. — 
Choo  Tsu-chi  made'  Governor  of  Shantong. — Fighting  in 
the  Sudan  between  British  Camel  Corps  and  followers  of  a 
Moslem  fanatic,  who  b  killed  with  xx  of  his  fc^owcn. 

9$.  Women's  Enfranchisement  (Conciliation)  Bill  re- 
ject^ in  British  House  of  Commons  by  222  to  208. — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Pankhurst  (suffra- 
gists) committed  for  trial  ^  charge  of  conspiracy.— 
Mmimum  Wage  Bill  passes  House  of  Lords. — In  Kings 
Bench,  London,  in  case  of  R.  versus  Walker,  it  was  decided 
that  the  custody  of  a  chBd  might  be  given  to  foster^Murents 
as  against  natumi  parents  if  this  were  most  to  the  interest 
of  the  child  in  the  judgment  of  the  Cburt. — Italians  issue  a 
proclamation  to  the  Arabs  of  Tripoli. — ^Democratic  party 
in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  xe-affinn  their  de- 
cision not  to  authorise  constniction  of  Dreadnbughta. 

30.  Chinese  Ministry  formed,  with  Tang  Shao<3ri  as 
Premier. — German  Ck>vt.  defeated  in  Reicbstag  on  Poet 
Office  Estimates  by  combination  of  Centre  Party,  Poles  and 
Socialisto.— P.  &  O.  liner  '* Syria"  collides  with  French 
steamship  "Circle"  off  Algiers. — x.ooo  rifles  and  x, 000,000 
rounds  of  ammunition  sent  to  American  residents  in  Mexico 
City  with  consent  of  Mexican  GovL-^U.  S.  ScnaU  pnwa 
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Smoot  pension  bOl  providing  a  doable  standard  of  pension 
for  a^e  and  service  and  involvins  an  addition  to  the  pension 
roll  of  120.000,000  a  year  for  the  coming  five  years.— 
Compromise  between  American  coal  operators  and  bitu- 
minous coal  miners  increases  rate  on  screened  lamp  coal 
5  cents  « ton. 

30.  Home  Rule  demonstration  in  Dublin  attended  by 
100,000  people.— Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race  results 
In  both  boaU  sinking  and  is  declared  by  the  umpire  "no 
race." — ^Sultan  of  Morocco  signs  a  treaty  making  Morocco 
a  French  Protectorate. — Emperor  of  Austria  threatens  to 
abdicate  unless  situation  between  Austria  and  Hungary 
improves.— ^Three  men  arrested  in  connection  with  French 
motor-car  murders. —  French  navy  bw  passed  providing 
for  two  new  fleets.— Federal  U.  S.  jury  in  New  York  City 
fails  to  agree  in  Govt,  suit  of  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  (see  March  xx). 

X.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race  re-rowed,  resoltmg 
in  a  victory  for  Oxford.— The  Prince  of  Wales  arrives  in 
Paris  for  a  stay  of  some  months. — ^News  received  that  Capt. 
Scott,  on  Antarctic  expedition  had  on  Jan.  ^  reached  a  point 
ISO  miles  from  the  South  Pole  and  is  remaining  in  the  Ant- 
arctic for  another  winter. — Partial  eclip|se  of  the  moon.— 
Sun-Yat  Sen  and  the  Provisjooal  Govt,  in  China  lay  down 
office. — Carpenters'  strike  in  Chicago. — Fortnight's  sus- 
pension of  American  coal-mining  industry  begins. — Wool 
bill  passed  by  U.  S.  House  of  Reps,  by  189  (70  Republicans) 
to  02  ^i  Democrat)  puts  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  raw  wool 
and  30  to  45  jper  cent  on  woolen  manufactures  (see  July 
25). — U.  S.  bupreme  Court,  reversing  Commerce  Court, 
holds  that  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can  ask  from 
water  lines  reports  on  intra-state  business  as  well  as  on 
inter-state. 

3.  Mr.  LIqyd  George  introduces  the  Budget  la  the 
British  House  of  ComQions. — Lord  Chcylesmore  elected 
Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council. — Mr.  Hamd 
crosses  the  English  Channel  in  an  aeroplane  with  a  bdy 
passenger. — British  punitive  expedition  in  the  Sudan  re- 
sisted by  the  Annaks;  a  British  and  ^3  Egyptian  officers 
killed. — Dacca  conspiracy  case  in  India  results  on  appeal 
in  acquittal  of  3t  prisoners  and  reduction  of  sentence  for 
14. — The  Russian  Senate  at  St.  Petersburg  decide  that  of 
146  Americans  charged  with  attempted  revolution  94  should 
be  acquitted  and  5  a  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  or  impris- 
onment. 

3.  British  House  of  Commons  rises  for  Easter  recess.— 
Croatian  autonomy  suspended. — Serious  floods  reported  in 
Mississippi  basin. — Arrest  of  Carouy,  one  of  the  French 
motor-car  highwaymen. — New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mi^ion  rejects  application  of  New  York  Central  system  to 
acquire  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway. 

4.  Ballot  of  British  coal-miners  results  in  majorftv  of 
43,998  against  resuming  work. — Memorandum  issued  by 
the  joint  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
United  Free  Church  concerning  Church  re-Union  in  Scot- 
land.— Another  motor-car  roboery  committed  in  France 
near  Choisy-lc-Roi. — Chinese  Republic  proclaimed  in  Tibet. 
— Pres.  Taft  in  a  special  message  to  U.  S.  Congress  asks  an 
appropriation  for  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Effi- 
aency. 

6.  National  Conference  of  Miners*  Federation  of  Great 
Britain  meets  in  London  and  endorses  the  decision  of  its 
executive  that  the  men  should  resume  work. — Russia  de- 
cides to  join  the  "Four  Powers"  banking  syndicate  for  the 
Issue  of  a  loan  to  China. — French  warship^s  launch  swamped 
hi  Tangier  harbour,  s  persons  drowned. 

7.  Argentine  elections  take  place  under  compnlsory  and 
secret  ballot,  and  result  in  weakening  the  influence  of  the 
Union  Nacional. — Paris  police  make  three  arrests  in  con- 
nection with  the  motor-car  crimes. — Celebration  of  the 
75th  anniveisaiy  of  the  founding  of  the  University  of 
Athens. 

8.  Mr.  Bonar  I^w  arrives  in  Belfast  and  is  enthusiastical- 
ly received. — Celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  Greek  Independence  at  Athens.— Socialist  disturb- 
ances at  San  Dl^o.  California. — Excursion  steamer  sunk 
on  the  Nile  after  a  collision;  heavy  loss  of  life. — England 
beats  France  in  Rugby  football  at  Auteuil  by  x8  points  to  8. 

9.  Anti-Home  Rule  demonstration  in  Belfast  addrosed 
by  Mr.  Bonar  Law. — ^Preferential  agreement  between 
Canada  and  West  Indies  signed  at  Ottawa.— Sir  Herbert 
Tree  produces  "Othello"  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre, 
London.— Pres.  Taft  signs  bDl  creating  a  Children's 
Bureau  (see  April  17).— Each  match  billputtmg  tax  of 
7C  a  hundred  on  matches  made  of  poisonous  white  phoa- 
I^orus,  ^SH;d  by  U.  S.  Congress. 

„  10.  Rioting  among  coal-miners  hi  South  Lancashire. — 
White  Star  liner  "Titaaic''  leaves  Southampton  o&  her 


maiden  voyage  to  New  York.— Sir  Starr  Tatneaon  resigns 
leadership  of  Unionist  Party  in  South  Africa  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Thomas  Smartt. — Italy  lands  a  fresh  body  of 
troops  in  Tripoli. — Illinois  presidential  primaries  result 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. — ^Advisory  Committee  to  the 
British  National  Health  Insurance  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  159  members;  Chairman  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer;  Vice-chairman  Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Master- 
man. 

XX.  Rioting  of  coal-miners  in  S.  Lancashire  collapses.-^ 
Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  introduced  into  British  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Asquith. — Mr.  Knox,  United  States 
Secretary  of  State,  visits  Cuba. — Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
appears  as  Queen  Elizabeth  in  M.  Emile  Moreau's  play  of 
tnat  name  in  Paris. — Lord  Balfour  and  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain entertained  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the  Russian  and 
English  Bank. — Maine  delegation  declares  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. 

13.  Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  unveiled  at  Cimiez.— 
Kiangsi  and  Hunanese  troops  mutiny  at  Nanking. — Price 
of  coal  in  London  reduced  by  los.  a  ton. — Mediation  pro- 
posals made  in  Constantinople  by  the  Powers  with  regard 
to  the  war  in  Tripoli. — Italians  occupy  Fort  Bu-Kemmesh, 
IVipoli,  and  cut  caravan  routes  to  Tunisia. — Lord  Hard  injge, 
Viceroy  of  India,  opens  Upper  Chenab  section  of  the  Punjab 
irrigation  scheme. — Bomb  explosion  in  a  Paris  taxi-cab. — 
Ideal  Home  Exhibition  opened  at  Olympia,  London. — 
Maritime  Court  at  Hamburg  decides  that  in  the  collision 
between  P.  and  O.  liner  "Oceana"  and  German  barque, 
"Pisagjue."  the  "Oceana"  was  at  fault.— Federal  U.  S. 
grand  jury  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  indicts  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany and  American  Express  Company  for  exceeding 
schedule  rates.-~Large  dike  at  Greenville,  Miss.,  broken  by 
flood. 

13.  Memorial  to  King  Edward  VII  at  Cannes  unveiled. 
— Scottish  Medical  Council  meet  at^  Edinburgh  and  re- 
affirm the  six  "cardinal  points"  to  be  insisted  on  if  doctors 
are  to  work  the  National  Insurance  Act. — An  "Amend  the 
(Insurance)  Act"  league  inaugurated  in  London. — ^The 
presidential  "primaries"  of  Pennsylvania  show  a  majority 
tor  Mr.  Roosevelt. — Busoni's  opera,  *'DIe  Brautwahl, 
produced  at  Hamburg.'^-Railroad  Commission  of  Califor- 
nia, forces  Wells,  Fargo  dc  Co.  to  file  a  complete  schedule 
of  express  rates. 

14.  Death  of  M.  Henri  Brisson,  President  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  aged  76. — General  Huang  Hsing 
appointed  Generalissimo  of  the  Southern  Forces  of  China. 

15.  Mr.  Balfour  speaks  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in 
Britbh  House  of  Commons.— The  White  Star  liner  "Ti- 
tanic," after  striking  on  an  iceberg,  sinks  in  the  Atlantic; 
1,5x3  of  the  passengers  and  crew  drowned.  7x1  saved. — 
New  Defence  Bills  introduced  in  German  Reichstag.— M. 
Poincar^,  French  Premier,  speaks  at  Council  General  of 
Meuse  Department  on  the  political  situation  in  France.— 
Sir  Joseph  Saba  Pasha,  Egyptian  Finance  Minister,  resigns. 

x6.  Turkish  Govt,  approached  by  the  Powers  on  the 
question  of  terminating  the  war  with  Italy. — References 
to  "Titanic"  dbaster  in  British  House  of  Commons, 
American  House  of  Representatives,  and  German  Reichs- 
tag.— First  cross-channel  flight  by  a  woman,  Miss  Harriet 
Quimby  (see  July  3). — Strike  riots  attended  by  loss  of  life 
occur  m  Peru. — ^Turks  attack  Fort  LombaTdia  at  Dema, 
Tripoli,  and  are  repulsed. 

17.  Investigation  into  causes  of  "Titanic"  wreck 
ordered  by  U.  S.  Senate  (see  May  98);  Marine  House  relief 
fund  opened  in  London  for  sufferers. — ^Resignation  of  Count 
Khuen  Hedervary,  Hungarian  Premier. — Russian  Premier, 
M.  Kokovtsoff,  spieaks  at  Moscow  on  popular  representa- 
tion.— Eclipse  of  the  sun. — Price  of  coal  falls  5s.  a  ton  in 
London.— Mutiny  of  native  troops  ai  Fez. — ^Russia  and 
Japan  join  with  the  "  four  nations  (Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany  and  the  United  States)  to  guarantee  the  £6o.ooo,- 
000  Chmese  Reorganisation  Loan. — ^Mexico  refuses  to 
recognise  U.  S.  government's  right  to  interfere  in  her 
affairs.— (Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop  appointed  head  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  <sce  April 9). — ^M.  John  Verrept,  French 
airman,  killed  at  Versailles. 

x8.  Dardanelles  dosed  to  shipping  by  the  Tuikish 
Government;  Italian  warships  bombard  forts  at  entrance. — 
Cunard  liner  "  Carpathia,"  with  survivors  of  the  "Titanic,* 
arrives  at  New  York. — Rioting  at  Lena  goldfields,  Siberia; 
shooting  of  strikers  by  police. 

19.  French  reinforcements  enter  Fee.— E.  Nottingham 
by-election  results  in  return  of  Sir  J.  D.  Rees  (Unionist)  by 
x,32A. — Lieut,  de  Ville  d'Avray,  French  airman,  killed  at 
V^dun. — Price  of  coal  in  London  falls  from  is.  to  2s.  a 
ton  according  to  quality. — ^Mcmorial  service  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London,  for  those  who  perished  in  the  "Titanic." 
— <^pening  in  New  York  of  Senatorial  Committee's  inquiry 
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into  the  causes  o£  disaster.  DflUnghom  Immigration  bill, 
making  ability  to  read  and  write  a  condition  of  entrance 
into  U.  Sm  passed  by  U.  S.  Senate. 

20.  French  liner  '  La  France,'*  of  the  Compagnle  G^n£- 
rale  Transatlantique,  sails  from  Havre  on  her  maiden 
voyage. — ^Dr.  de  Lukacs,  Hungarian  Minister  of  Finance, 
becomes  Prime  Minister. — U.  S.  Senate  urges  treaties  with 
maritime  powers  providing  for  safety  at  sea. — U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives  passes  measure  requiring  report  of 
contributions  and  expenditures  for  candidates  for  Pres. 
and  Vice-Pres.— Cyclones  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Illinois  and 
Indiana  cause  death  of  nearly  a  hundred  persons. — Final 
tie  for  Football  Association  Cup  played  at  Crystal  Palace 
results  in  draw. 

32.  German  Reichstag  begins  debate  upon  Defence 
Bills. — ^The  Archbishop  ofCanterbuiy  speaks  at  Carnarvon 
against  Welsh  Church  Disestablishment. — Mr.  A.  J.  Bal- 
four appointed  Cliflford  Westbury  at  Glasgow. — Further 
French  reinforcements  ,enter  Fez;  order  restored. — U.  S. 
Senate  passes  bill  granting  independent  tobacco  companies 
an  appeal  from  decree  of  Federal  Circuit  Court  approving 
dissolution  of  Tobacco  Trust. — Eastern  U.S.A.  railroad 
locomotive  engineers  who  voted  (April  12)  to  strike,  their 
demands  for  wage  increase  and  better  working  conditions 
having  been  refused  Mar.  95,  accept  offer  01  mediation 
made  by  U.  S.  Commissioner  NeiU  and  Judge  Knapp. 
(See  April  2^,  30,  Nov.  24.) 

33.  Ttirkish  (government  replies  to  Powers'  enquiry  as 
to  whether  they  would  terminate  the  war  with  Italy,  that 
they  could  only  accept  mediation  if  the  sovereign  rights  of 
Turkey  were  maintained  and  Italy  evacuated  Tripoli. — 
The  Home  Rule  Bill  is  accepted  by  the  Irish  Nationalist 
Convmtion  at  Dublin. — Bill  for  the  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowment  of  the  Church  in  Wales  introduced  into  the 
British  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  McKenna. — Insurance 
Act  Amendment  League  holds  first  meeting  in  London. — 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  hands  to  the  Porte 
a  written  protest  against  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles. — 
Italians  take  possession  of  the  island  of  Stampalia,  near 
Crete. — Arabs  attack  the  Italian  force  landing  at  Bu- 
Kemmesh,  Tripoli,  and  are  repulsed  with  much  loss.— Offer 
of  mediation  made  by  U.  S.  (Commissioner  NeiU  and  Judge 
Knapp  accepted  by  the  railroads  (see  April  30). 

24.  The  firemen  on  the  White  Star  liner  "Olympic" 
refuse  to  sail  owing  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  provision 
of  boats;  the  vessel  is  detained  at  Southampton. — ^The 
ministers  of  the  Four  Powers  demand  that  the  Anglo- 
Belgian  loan  to  China  shall  be  cancelled. — Ratification  by 
the  United  States  Senate  of  the  Declaration  of  London, 
igoQ. —  Lord  Methuen  speaks  at  Cape  Town  on  Imperial 
Defence  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  South  Africa. — 
M.  Jouin.  assistant  Chief  of  the  Paris  Detective  Service,  is 
shot  dead  whilst  endeavouring  to  arrest  motor-car  bandits. 

3^.  Inauguration  of  the  new  Campanile  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice. — The  Education  in  Single-School  Areas  Bill  with- 
drawn  from  the  Standing  Conmiittee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.— Major  General  £.  C.  Bethune  becomes  Director- 
(jeneral  of  the  British  Territorial  Force.— Pres.  Taft 
speaks  in  Mass.  aninst  Mr.  Roosevelt. — Debate  on  the 
German  Defence  Buls  in  the  Reichstag  concluded. — Debate 
:n  the  Russian  Duma  on  the  shooting  of  strikers  on  the  Lena 

Sldfields,  Siberia. — Death  at  Folkestone  of  Mr.  Justin 
cCarthy ,  aged  81 . — Sixteenth  annual  art  exhibition  opens 
at  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsbuiv,  Pa.;  Charles  Sims's  paint- 
ing "Pastorella"  awarded  medal  of  the  first  class. 

26.  Memorial  service  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
for  the  American  victims  of  the  '^Titanic"  disaster. — 
Voyage  of  the  "Ohrmpic"  abandoned  owing  to  refusal  of 
the  firemen  and  sailors  to  sail. — Field-Marshal  Sir  William 
Nicholson  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence.  London. — Draft  ordinance  issued  at 
Sahsbury,  Rhodesia,  abolishing  trial  by  jury  in  the  case  of 
serious  crimes  involving  race  differences. — M.  Sazonoff, 
Russian  Foreign  Minister,  speaks  in  the  Duma  on  foreign 
a&irs. 

37.  General  Lyantey  anpointed  first  French  Hesident- 
General  in  Morocco. — ^Mr.  Roosevelt  speaks  in  Mass. 
against  Pres.  Taft. — ^The  Persian  Govt,  makes  a  series 
of  arrests  on  suspicion  of  members  of  the  late  Mejliss. — 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  begins  enquiry  into  "money  trust."  its 
powers  having  been  expressly  enlarged.  April  35. — Owing 
to  protests  from  U.  S.,  (^reat  Britain.  France  and  Germany, 
Chma  cancels  contract  for  a  Belgian  loan  of  £zo,ooo,ooo.— 
German  battleship,  "KSnig  Albert,"  launched  at  Danzig. 

38.  The  Cretan  Deputies  to  Athens  are  arrested  on  board 
the  "Peloponnesus"  by  the  British  cruiser  "Minen*a"  ind 
taken  to  Suda  Bay. — Arrival  at  Plymouth  of  the  survivors 
of  the  crew  of  the  "Titanic."— Bonnot.  chief  of  the  motor- 


car bandits  in  Paris,  and  Dubois  killed  after  a  siege  with 
dynamite.at  Choisy-le-Roi,  near  Paris.— U.  S.  Army  trans- 
port "Buford"  leaves  San  Francisco  for  Mexican  Pacific 
ports  to  remove  American  citizens. — The  50th  anniversary 
of  founding  of  Vassar  College  celebrated  m  Poughkeepsie^ 
N.  Y. 

,  3g.  Yuan  Shih-kai  opens  the  Advisor  Council  in  Pe- 
king.— M.  Vedrines.  French  airman,  seriously  injured  near 
Epinay-sur-Seine. — Enquiry  ordered  by  U.  S.  Senate  into 
contributions  and  disbursements  in  Presidential  ^'fmpaig^ 
of  XQoaand  1908. 

30.  The  second  readmg  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  moved 
by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons.— Liverpool  shipping  strike  settled. — Ship-building 
strike  breaking  out  at  Hamburg. — "Oceana  "  enquiry  begun 
in  London  before  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Assessors. — ^The 
steamer  "Texas"  strikes  a  mine  in  the  Guli  of  Smyrna  and 
sinks  with  a  loss  of  68  Uves. — Count  Berchtold  speaks  00 
foreign  relations  in  the  Hungarian  Delegation  Committee. — 
Royalist  raid  into  Portugal  occurs  at  Moncao. — Suit 
brought  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  dissolution  of  IntemaU 
Harvester  Co. — Arbitration  agreement  signed  in  N.  Y. 
City  between  employers  and  railway  engineers  (see  April 
33,  23  and  Nov.  34). 
May: — 

I.  Porte  decides  to  le-open  the  Dardanelles  to  shipping. 
— British  Admiralty's  scheme  for  reorganising  the  Fleet 
into  six  battle  squadrons  announced. — Committee  for 
enauiring  into  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labour  for  van 
and  warehouse  boys  appointed  by  British  Home  Secretary. 
— ^Tailors  of  the  West  End,  London,  strike  for  an  increase 
of  wages  and  better  workshops. — ^Race  for  Two  Thousand 
Guineas  won  at  Newmarket  by  Sweeper  II. — Massachu- 
setts presidential  primaries  result  in  a  tie  between  Taft 
and  Roosevelt. — ^First  of  the  two  French  fleets  provided  fay 
the  Navy  Law  of  March  30,  fully  commissioned. — U.  S. 
Secretary  of  State  Knox  issues  report  which  shows  that 
JaM,n  is^not  attempting  to  control  Magdalena  Bay,  Lover 
Calif omia. — ^Mississippi  levee  at  Torras,  La.,  breaks. 

8.  "Titanic'*  enquiry  opened  in  London  under  presi- 
dency of  Lord  Mersey. — Afghan  tribal  rising  at  Khost: 
Mangals  and  J[adraus  rebel  against  the  local  (governor,  and 
besiege  him  in  Matun.'^-Post  Office  appropriation  bill 
($260,000,000)  passed  by  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
induoing  authorisation  for  establishment  of  parcel  post. — 
Strike  begins  on  Chicago  newspaper  owned  by  WOliam  R. 
Hearst. 

3.  State  Sickness  Insurance  Committee  of  British 
Medical  Association  issue  pl^e  to  members  to  resign  all 
contract  work  unless  Association's  demands  are  met  by  the 
Government. — A  Rembrandt  belonging  to  Lord  Feversham 
sold  to  Mr.  Frick,  of  the  U.  S.,  for  £50,000. — Italians 
capture  Lebda,  near  Tripoli. — Bengal  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce protests  against  change  of  the  Indian  capital  to 
Delhi. — Action  for  damages,  Drought  in  the  Hish  Court^ 
t-ondon,  by  the  "Pisagua^*  against  the  "Oceana,^*  decided 
against  the  latter.— Railways  entering  Chicago  grant 
ireight-handlers  half  wage  increase  demanded. 

4.  Italians  occupy  Rhodes.— Trial  of  the  *' Olympic •* 
seamen  at  Portsmouth  for  mutiny  results  in  verdict  of 
"guilty,"  but  no  penalty  is  imposed. — French  column 
attacked  near  Mekmez  by  Moroccan  tribesmen. — Rioting 
in  Lisbon  in  connection  with  textile  workers'  strike.^ 

6.  Mr.  Asouith  addresses  a  Scottbh  deputation  on 
"Home  Rule  all  round." — German  Emperor  calls  conference 
in  Berlin  to  consider  the  safety  of  sea -going  passengers. — Mr 
Bryce's  conduct  as  British  Ambassador  at  Washington  Is 
defended  in  the  Britbb  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  £.  Grey 
—Royal  Aca^my  exhibition  ooens  at  Burlington  House, 
London. — Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaugbt  start  on  a  tour 
through  Canada.— Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's 
Compensation  bill  passed  by  U.  S.  Senate.         , 

7.  King  George  leaves  London  fcr  inspection  of  the 
Fleet. — Browning  centenary  celebrations  in  London. — 
P.  &  O.  shipping  strike  threatened  in  London. — 
Maryland  presidential  primaries  show  small  majority 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt.— New  anti-typhoid  a^rum  submitted 
to  French  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Metchnikoff  and 
Bioughton  Alcock. — Mr.  A.  Chamberlain  speaks  against 
Home  Rule  bill  in  British  parliament. 

8.  P.  &  0.  shipping  strike  in  London  averted.— Sale  of 
Wertheimer  collection  at  Christie's  in  London. — Mr.  W. 
Llewellyn  elected  A.R.A. — Rioting  among  miners  in  an- 
thracite coal  district  of  Pennsylvania. — New  medicinal 
treatment  of  cancer  is  submitted  by  Dr.  Grezda  of  Agram 
to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine.— Break-down  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act  in  South  Wales  owing  to  refusal  of 
miners  to  accept  award.— Fighting  in  Albania  results  in 
loss  ot  9  to  Turkish  troops  and  1$  to  rebels. 


May  9-23 

o.  Home  Rule  Bill  (Ireland)  panes  second  reading  in 
British  House  of  Commons  by  372  votes  to  a7x. — Count 
von  Wolff-Mettemich  resigns  his  post  as  German  Ambassft' 
dor  to  London,  and  is  succeeded  hy  Baron.  Marachall  von 
Bieberstein. — ^Fusion  of  National  Conservative  Union  and 
Liberal  Unionist  Council  under  title  of  "National  Unionist 
Association  of  Conservative  and  Liberal  Unionist  Organic 
sationa"  announced  in  London. — ^Trial  of  Tom  Mann  at 
Manchester  for  inciting  soldiers  to  mutiny  ends  in  sentence 
of  six  months^  imprisonment  in  second  division. — Kmg 
George  takes  a  trip  m  a'submarinc.-~Conmuttee  to  enquire 
into  sale  of  patent  medicines  meets  in  London. — Socialist 
disturbance  m  Prussian  diet  ends  in  ocpulsion  of  Herr 
Borcfaardt — ^River  and  Harbor  appropriation  bill  passed 
by  the  U.  S.  Senate  with  amendments  ($34,000,000). 

xo.  British  Board  of  Trade  regulations  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  issued. — South  Wales  Miners'  CouncH  call 
a  general  conference  to  consider  decisions  of  the  District 
Wages  Board. — Miss  Malecka,  a  British  subject,  con> 
demncd  at  Warsaw  to  four  years'  penal  servitude  iot 
belonging  to  the  Polish  Socialist  Party,  a  revolutionary 
organisation. — B^SUart,  a  coppersmith,  sentenced  at 
L«npzig  to  4  years'  penal  servitude  for  betrayal  of  naval 
secrets. — Mr.  Booar  Law  speaks  at  Primroae  League  annual 
demonstration  in  Albert  Hall,  London,  on  Unionist  pros- 
pects. — Amalgamation  announced  of  two  London  Liberal 

epers,  the  Daily  News  ami  Morning  Leader. — ^Lgpslative, 
;ecutive  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill,  abolishing  Com- 
merce Court  ard  making  other  changes,  passed  by  U.  S. 
Hofue  of  Representatives. 

XI.  South  Wales  mineis  decide  to  boycott  District 
Wages  Board. — Battle  between  Mexican  Federal  troops 
and  rebels  at  Torreon. — Pres.  Taft  signs  general  pension 
bill  (passed  by  U.  S.  Congress)  increasing  the  roll  nearly 
$26,00,000  annually. 

13.  Mr.  F.  £.  Smith  speaks  an^t  second  reading  of 
Webh  Church  Disestablishment  Bill  in  British  House  of 
Commons. — £,.  V.  B.  Fisher,  English  airman,  and  Mr. 
V.  L.  Mason,  American  passen^r,  killed  at  Brooklands, 
Surrey. — Italian  warships  seize  islands  of  Piskopi,  Nisero, 
Kalismo,  Lero  and  Patmos. — Pres.  Taft  appeals  to  the 
women  of  California  to  vote  for  him  in  the  presidential 
primaries. — U.  S.  Senate's  amendments  to  measure 
providing  for  direct  election  of  U.  S.  senators  accepted  by 
House. — Anti-Russian  riot  at  Lemberg. — Budget  Com- 
mittee of  German  Reichstag  adopt  Navy  Law  Amendment 
Bill. — (jierman  Emperor  m  private  conversation  with 
Burgomaster  of  Strassburg  threatens  to  suppress  consti- 
tution of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  inconiorate  those  provinces 
with  Prussia. — ^Fighting  at  Djakova  in  AIbania.~-Strike  of 
workers  in  ^old  mines  at  Waihi,  New  Zealand,  begins, 
owing  to  a  dispute  between  two  rival  labour  organisations. 

14.  King  George  goes  to  Aldershot  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  his  Army. — Mr.  Balfour  speaks  in  British  House  of 
Commons  against  Welsh  Church  Bill. — Gamier  and  Vallet, 
French  motor-car  highwaymen,  are  shot  after  being 
besi^ed  by  the  police  with  dynamite. — Claj^on  bill,  pro- 
hibitms  issuing  of  injunctions  without  notice,  passecf  by 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  344  to  31. 

15.  Death  of  Kmg  Frederick  VIII  of  Denmark  in  Ham- 
burg.— Mr.  Asquith  speaks  in  British  House  of  Commons 
on  Welsh  Church  Bill. — Mr.  Winston  Churchill  announces 
Supplementary  Naval  Estimate,  and,  speakinj^;  at  a  public 
dinner,  states  that  there  will  be  an  increase  m  naval  per- 
5MifiW.— Trial  iA  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence  and  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  on  charges  of  conspiracy^  begins  at  Central 
Criminal  Court,  London. — California  presidential  pri- 
maries result  in  a  large  majority  for  Mr.  Roosevelt. — Loan 
n^otiations  between  the  "Six  Nations"  banks  and  China 
ccncluded. — ^Austrian  Premier,  (}ount  Sturgkh,  threatened 
with  blindness  and  temporarily  superseded  by  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Baron  von  Heint^d. — ■Fcweign  policy  debate 
in  British  House  of  Lords. — Fis^ting  at  Lhasa  between 
Chinese  and  Tibetans. — Death  of  General  Jara,  Dictator 
of  Paraguay  from  Januaiy  to  July  xqix. 

16.  Welsh  Church  Bill  passes  second  readins  in  British 
House  of  Commons  by  348  votes  to  267. — Mr.  Horatio 
Bottomtey  (Liberal  M.P.  for  Hackn^),  resigns  his  seat  in 
Parliament. — United  States  submarine  "  Geo"  wrecked  off 
Long  Port,  N.  J. — New  Zealand  Arbitration  Court  fines 
Builders  &  Contractors'  Union  at  Auckland  £60  ior  or- 
dering a  strike. — Provincial  general  election  in  Quebec 
results  in  large  Liberal  majority. — Resignation  of  Mr. 
John  Murray,  Premier  of  Victoria;  he  is  succeeded  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Watt. — Agricultural  appropriation  bill,  with 
$3,000,000  added  to  House  estimates,  passed  by  U.  S. 
Senate. 

X7.  Bills  introduced  in  British  House  of  Commons  for 
control  of  the  feeble-mihded. — Debate  in  Reichstag  on  the 
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German  Emperor's  threat  to  Abace-Lorraine. — ^Retirement 
of  M.  Georges  Louis,  French  Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg. 
— Massenet's  opera,  "Don  Quichotte,"  produced  m 
London. — Turkbh  garrison  in  Rhodes  surrender. — ^Eu^ene 
W.  Debs  of  Indiana  nominated  candidate  for  the  American 
Presidency  by  Socialist  National  Convention  with  Mr.  Emil 
Seidel  as  vice-president. 

x8.  Resignation  of  South  African  Union  Finance  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Hull. — Sid  Mohammed  Uiba,  son  of  Mai  Ainio, 
becomes  Pretender  to  Sultanate  of  Morocco. — Railway 
accident  in  Paris:  13  killed,  43  injured. — ^Japanese  cniiser 
"Kongo,  "  and  U.  S.  battleship  "Texas,"  the  two  heaviest 
and  most  powerful  cruisers  yet  built,  are  launched  at 
Barrow-in-Furness.  Lancashire  and  Newport  News,  Va., 
respectively.— U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  enlanes 
poweiB  ol  committee  investigating  "Money  Trust.  — 
Petition  filed  by  U.  S.  District  Attorney  at  New  York 
against  Herman  Sielcken  and  others  to  break  up  alleged 
"Coffee  Trust."— At  Wilkesbarre.  anthracite  mine  workers 
ratify  wage  agreement  in  convention  and  decide  to  return 
to  work  (see  May  20).  .  . 

19.  Aeroplane  accident  at  Amesbwy.  WUts.,  results  in 
death  of  one  spectator. — Town  of  Mcdville,  La.^  mundated 
by  breaking  of  levee  on  Atchafalaya  river;  500  persona 
rendered  homeless. 

30.  Yeprim,  Persian  Chief  of  Police,  killed  in  action 
after  caininff  a  victory  over  Mujallal-es-Sultan  near 
Hainadan.— Prince  George  of  Cumberland  killed  in  motor 
aoddent  at  Friesack  in  Germany. — Enrico  Malatesta,  an 
anarchist,  sentenced  in  London  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment for  publishing  a  libel,  and  recommended  for  expubion. 
— ^Sentence  on  Tom  Mann,  syndicalist  leader,  reduced  by 
Home  Secretaiy  from  6  months  to  9  months. — Sale  of  the 
Dollfus  collection  of  drawings  in  Paris. — Report  of  the 
Lorimer  Committee  made  to  U.  S.  Senate. — Turkish 
Council  of  Ministers  decide  to  expel  all  Italians  from  Tur- 
key, except  artisans,  widows  and  orphans  and  members  of 
religious  orders. — ^Anthracite  miners  and  operators  sign 
new  agreement  at  Philadelphia. 

31.  Debate  in  British  House  of  Commons  on  Board  of 
Trade's  regulations  for  life-saving  at  sea.— King  Geor^ 
opens  new  building  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  in 
London. — Mr.  Bonar  Law  speaks  at  Glasgow  on  Tariff 
Reform. — ^London  lightermen  strike;  British  Govt,  appoints 
Court  of  Inquiry  under  Sir  Edward  Chirke. — Miners' 
Federation  National  Conference  meets  m  London  to  receive 
reports  on  fixing  of  minimum  wage  in  different  districts. — 
Name  of  the  Society  of  Knights  Bachelor  is  bv  King 
George's  command  changed  to  Imperial  Society  of  Knights. 
-~M.  Ox>mbes,  Belgian  airman,  flies  across  the  Channel 
and  back  without  alighting  in  EngUnd. — German  Defence 
Bills  are  passed  by  the  Reichstag.— Italians  occupy  island 
of  Cos. 

82.  Presidential  primaries  in  Ohio  show  decisive 
majority  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.— Trial  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence  for  conspiracy  in  con- 
nection with  the  London  suffragist  raids  results  in  sentences 
of  9  months'  imprisonment  in  the  second  division.-* 
Count  Tisza  elected  President  of  the  Hungarian  Chamber 
after  a  violent  scene. — ^Australian  cricket  eleven  at  Lord's 
beat  M.C.C.  and  Ground  by  5  wrckete. — German  Reichstag 
adjourns  till  November  after  violent  debate  provoked  by 
Socialist  attacks  on  the  Emperor. — Death  at  Monte  Carlo 
of  Count  Osten-Sacken.  for  17  years  Russian  Ambassador 
in  Berlin. — ^Two  Calcutta  constables  convicted  of  torturing 

Srisoners  to  extract  confessions. — ^International  Flower 
how  opens  in  London. — Provision  in  Army  appropriation 
bill  adopted  by  conference  committee  of  U.  S.  Senate  and 
House,  which  would  make  Major-Cjenerai  Wood,  U.  S. 
Army,  ineligible  as  Chief  of  Staff. — Measure  placing  so- 
called  Friar  Lands  under  jurisdiction  of  Philippine  Govern- 
ment passed  bv  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives.— A 
murderer  in  Utah  executed  by  shooting. 

33.  Count  Berchtold,  Austrian  Premier,  arrives  In  Berlin 
on  a  visit. — General  strfte  of  freight-handlers  in  the  United 
States  begins.-— London  lightermen's  strike  spreads  to  all 
transport  workers  connected  with  the  docks.^Hungarian 
General  Strike  in  support  of  univeisal  suffrage  begins  with 
rioting  involving  much  loss  of  life.— -M,  Paul  Deschanel 
elected  President  of  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  place 
of  M.  Brisson.— Two  battalions  of, American  Marines 
despatched  to  Cuba  to  protect  American  interests. — The 
"Imperator,"  of  the  Hamburg-America  line,  the  largest 
liner  yet  built,  launched  at  Hamburg  by  the  German 
Emperor. — ^News  received  of  the  Chinese  revolutionary 
party's  successes  in  Kashgaria.-— Ven.  W.  O.  Burrows. 
Archdeacon  of  Birmingham,  appointed  Bishop  of  Truro — 
Panama  Canal  bill,  admitting  American-owned  ships  free 
and  excluding  vessels  owned  by  railroads,  passed  by  the 
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U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  (see  July  xx).~-Presby- 
termn  General  Assembly,  at  Louisville,  lefuses  to  admit 
women  to  puIpit—Twellth  International  Coognaa  of 
Navigation  opens  at  Philadelphia. 

t4.  London  Transport  Workers'  strike  mquiry  under 
Sir  Edward  Clarke  opens. — South  Hackney  by-election 
results  in  return  of  Mr.  H.  Morison  (Liberal)  by  ma|ority 
of  503,  being  a  reduction  of  over  3,000. — Further  riotmg  in 
Budapest  in  connection  with  general  strike. — Csenerat 
Lyautey  arrives  at  Fez  and  is  met  by  the  Sultan's  repre- 
sentative, El  Mokri. — Funeral  of  King  Frederick  of 
Denmark. — ^Research  Hospital  opened  at  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land.— Canada  and  Australia  win  large  gold  medoib  for 
fruit  at  International  Flower  Show,  London. — ^Partial 
settlement  of  London  tailors'  strike. — Empire  Day  cele- 
brated  throughout  British  Empire. — Mrs.  Pankburst  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence,  suffragists  convicted  of 
conspiracy,  granted  special  prison  privileges. — U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment proceedings  against  Coffee  Trust  oegun  in  Federal 
District  Court,  New  York. — Dcmachy  art  sale  opens  in 
Paris. — At  general  Methodist  conference  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  the  last  of  the  eight  new  American  bishops  are 
elected. — Board  of  Estimate  approves  the  new  Subway 
system  in  New  York  City. — Edson  J.  Chamberlin  appointed 
president  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  of  C^anada. 

25.  Count  Berchtold,  Austrian  Premier,  received  by  the 
German  Emperor  at  Potsdam. — Fez  attacked  by  Moorish 
tribesmen.— Rioting  occurs  at  Lisbon  in  connection  with 
trial  of  Portuguese  political  prisoners. — Anglo-Latin  Exhi- 
bition opened  in  London. — E.\a.ht  hundred  English  school 
children  visit  Paris  as  guests  of  the  Paris  Municipality,  to 
take  part  hi  musical  competition. — ^Lieut.  von  Scnlichting, 
German  airman,  killed  at  Johannisthal. — £x,ooo,ooo  given 
by  Mrs.  Walter  Russell  Hall  for  relief  of  poverty  in  Austral- 
fa. — Nine  United  States  war  vessels  ordered  to  assemble  at 
Key  West  for  possible  service  in  Cuban  waters. — ^Americans 
warned  by  revolutionary  leader  Zapata  to  leave  Mexico 
City. 

26.  Demonstration  of  London  transport  workers  00 
strike  held  in  Trafal^r  Square.  London. 

37.  British  Govt,  afford  police  protection  for  unloading 
and  transport  of  food  to  Central  markets  of  London. — 
Turkey  obtains  assent  of  British  (jovt.  to  appointment  of 
0ve  British  officers  as  members  of  the  directorate  of  her 
European  gendarmerie. — Rioting  occurs  in  Cyprua  between 
Greeks  and  Turks. — Mr.  John  Boraston  appomted  principal 
agent  of  United  Conservative  and  Liberal  Unionist  parties 
of  Great  Britain.— Cuba  informed  by  Pres.  Taftthat  mobil- 
ising of  American  fleet  at  Key  West  does  not  mean  inter- 
vention.— Amendment  to  Naval  appropriation  bill,  apply- 
ing eight-hour  law  to  mining  of  coal  used  by  navy  adopted 
by  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

28.  Sir  Edward  Clarke  reports  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  strike  of  London  transport  workers;  the 
Govt,  invites  both  parties  to  a  conference.— Committee  of 
Inquiry  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  issue  report  on  the  sinking  of 
the  "Titanic." — Conference  between  committees  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church  with 
regard  to  Scottish  Church  Reunion  agreed  upon.^-Fire  in 
a  cinematograph  theatre  at  Villa  Real,  Spain;  80  killed. — 
Australian  cricket  eleven  beat  South  Afnca  at  Manchester 
l^  an  inning  and  88  runs.-~Fez  again  attacked  by  Moroccan 
tribesmen,  who  obtam  an  entrance  into  the  city  but  are 
repulsed. — 700  U.S.  marines  landed  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba. 
—Naval  appropriation  bill  ($119,000,000),  without  pro- 
vision for  new  battleships,  passed  by  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

29.  London  shipowners  refuse  (Sovt .  'a  invitation  to  meet 
the  tran^rt  workers  in  conference. — ^New  Jersey  presi- 
dential primaries  give  a  large  majority  for  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
— ^Lord  Kitchener  visits  Malta  from  Egypt  to  confer  with 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Winston  ChurchuT  on  defence  prol> 
lems, 

4o.  Turiilsh  patrol  attacked  at  Kalodere  in  Albania;  3 
killed,  4  missing. — Italians  bombard  Scalanova.  near  Smyr- 
na, owing  to  killing  of  two  Italian  sailors  b^  Turks. — ^Port 
of  London  Authority  refuse  Govt.'s  invitation  to  meet  the 
transport  workers  in  conference. — N.  W.  Norfolk  by-elec- 
tion results  in  return  of  Mr.  Hemmerde  (Liberal)  by 
reduced  majority  of  645. — Fighting  at  Sefru,  near  Fez; 
rebels  repulsed.— Lord  Kitchener's  hrst  report  on  Egypt 
issued. — Death  of  Mr.  Wilbur  Wright,  airman,  aged  45-— 
German  Eoiperor  unveils  a  monument  at  Brandenburg  to 
the  Elector  Frederick  I,  and  speaks  on  German  Unity.— 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  speaks  on  Reciprocity  at  a  banquet  at 
Montreal.— Wolf-Ferrari's  opera.  "The  Jewels  of  the 
Madonna,"  performed  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  London. 
— University  of  London  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider 
ijie  question  of  a  suitable  site. — Caromo  art  sale  begins  in 


Paris. — Steel  bill,  passed  by  the  House  Jan.  29,  is  passed 
by  U.  S.  Senate,  with  an  amendment  repealing  Canadian 
reciprocity  act. 

^i .  London  transport  workers  and  employers  confer  with 
Mmisters  at  Home  Office,  but  decline  to  meet  each  other. — 
British  Treasurv  makes  a  provisiontd  grant  of  £30,000  to 
Welsh  National  Library  building  fund. — Greek  Minister 
of  Finance.  M.  Dimitfakopoulos,  resigns,  owing  to  the 
forcible  exclusion  from  the  Chamber  at  Athens  of  the  Cretan 
deputies. — ^Steengracht  gallery  at  the  Hague  doaed  to  the 
puDlic. — Strike  of  waiters  in  New  York  iMomes  general. — 
Turkish  patrol  attacked  in  Albania;  four  killed. — ^House 
bill  for  an  eight-hour  day  on  all  government  contract  woi^ 
passed  by  U.  S.  Senate;  conference  report  upon  Agricultural 
appropriation  bill  rejected. 
juHt: — 

z .  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  visits  Emperor  of  Austria 
at  Vienna. — (^een  and  Pnnce  Consort  of  Holland  visit 
Paris  and  are  welcomed  bv  French  Pres. — British  Admiralty 
announce  that  Malta  will  be  maintained  as  a  naval  base. — 
Italian  subjects  ordered  to  leave  Chios. — Mr.  Redman, 
British  instructor  to  the  Shereefian  army,  killed  in  fiahting 
at  Fez.— Mr.  Falconer  Madsm  appointed  Bodley 's  Libra- 
rian at  Oxford. — Rioting  at  N.  Y.  In  connection  with  wait- 
ers' strike. — Cunard  liner  "  Carmania"  seriously  damaged 
by  fire  at  Liverpool. — Cretan  deputies  endeavour  to  force 
an  entrance  into  the  Chamber  at  Athens  and  are  repulsed; 
Chamber  prorogued  till  October  i.— Persian  Govt,  troops 
enter  Kemanshah,  and  the  pretender  Salar-ed-Dowleh 
takes  flight. — Lieut.  Stille  and  Herr  Bochstatter,  German 
airman,  killed  at  Bremen. — Ruby,  a  mechanic,  killed  while 
flsring  with  Coltardeau  (French  airman)  at  Tuvisy.— Philip 
Parmelee,  American  airman^  killed  at  North  Yakima, 
Washington. — Scotland  wins  mtemat.  golf  match  at  West- 
ward Ho,  Devon. — Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial 
appropriation  bill  eliminating  radical  provisions  of  House 
is  reported  in  U.S.  Senate.— U.S.  Uanspott  "Buford" 
arrives  at  San  Francisco,  having  brought  364  American 
refugees  from  Mexican  to  Califomian  ports. 

2.  Be^ian  elections,  turning  on  school  question,  result  in 
Clerical  victory. 

3.  Albanians  attack  Turkish  troopa  in  Ipek  and  are 
repulsed.— ^Hungarian  Premier,  Dr.  de  Lukacs,  refuses  to 
alter  Array  Bill. — Widener  library  bequeathed  to  Harvard 
University. — Great  fire  at  Stamboul  destroys  four  mosques, 
seven  schools,  and  over  x,ooo  bouses. — Visiting  German 
waxahipp  received  by  Pres.  Taft  in  Hampton  Roads,  U.S.A. 

4.  Transport  Woricers'  Federation  of  Great  Britain 
resolve  on  a  national  strike  unless  the  London  demands  are 
granted. — Mr.  Bruce  Ismay  ^ves  evidence  before  the 

'Titanic"  Inquiry  Commission  in  London. — ^London 
tailors'  strike  ends. — Canada  resolves  to  join  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  hundred  years  of  Anglo-American  peace. — Strike 
riots  at  Oviedo,  Spain;  one  person  killed. — Hungarian 
Chamber,  after  scene  of  disorder,  accepts  Army  Bill. — U.S. 
battleship  "Arkansas"  damai^ed  off  coast  of  Maine. — Riot- 
ing in  Belgium  over  result  of  elections. 

5 .  Mr.  Lloyd  George  makes  a  statement  in  British  House 
of  Commons  with  regard  to  Transport  Workers'  strike. — 
American  marines  landed  in  Cuba,  and  a  division  of  the 
American  fleet  sent  to  Cuban  waters. — South  Dakota 
Presidential  primaries  show  a  majority  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt.—Suit  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  N.  Y.  Ciw  against 
Prince  Line,  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  Hamburg  American 
Line  and  Hamburg-South  American  Line  as  a  combina- 
tion contrary  to  Sherman  Act. — Scene  in  Hungarian 
Chamber:  Of^xisition  expelled  by  police,  and  in  their 
absence  (Ilount  Tisza's  majority  pass  Army  Bill.— Sale  of 
Jacques-Doucet  Collection  in  Paris. ^'Huth  Library  Sale 
at  Sotheby  's,  London. — Race  for  the  Derby  at  Epoom  won 
by  Mr.  Raphael's  "Tagalie."— Fighting  between  Turkish 
patrol  and  Bulgarian  troops  near  Egri  Palanka  on  Bulgarian 
frontier. — ^Parcel  post  convention  between  U.S.A.  and  Re- 
public of  Panama  signed  at  Washington,  D.C. 

6.  Sultan  Mulai  Hafid  of  Morocco  leaves  Fez  unoer 
French  protection  (see  Aug.  13). — Cobalt,  Ontario,  Canada, 
destroyed  by  fire. — "Hundred  Years  Ago"  costume  ball 
at  the  Albcst  Hall,  London'. — U.S.  Republican  National 
Committee  meets  in  Chicago,  elects  Victor  Resewater 
chairman,  and  votes  to  open  hearings  of  contested  delega- 
tions to  representatives  of  the  press. 

7.  M.  Kovacs,  Hungarian  Deputy,  fires  at  Count  Tisza 
in  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  and  then  shoots  himsdf . — 
French  Govt,  's  Electoral  Reform  Bill  submitted  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Chamber  of  Deputies. — Kin^  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria  arrives  in  Potsdam  on  a  visit  to  Gennan  Emperor. 
— Mr.  John  Ball  at  Westward  Ho,  Devon,  wins  British 
Amateur  Golf  Championship  for  the  8th  time. — Bagdad 
Railway  Report  for  191T  published.— Strike  of  Bostoo 
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(Mass.)  car-woricers  results  in  liotlng.^Exploskm  of  pow- 
der maguiAe  at  Wellendorf,  near  Wiener-Neustadt,  kills 
14  and  injures  100  persons.— Mr.  A.  Lee's  "White  Slave 
Trafhc"  Bill  in  British  House  of  Commons  adopted  by  the 
Govt.— U.S.  Supreme  Court  holds  that  railways  cannot 
cany  railway  supplies  (coal  especially)  at  rates  cheaper 
than  those  cnarged  to  public. — U.S.  Republican  National 
Committee  in  Chicago  decides  the  first  3^  contests  that 
come  before  it  in  favour  of  the  delegates  for  Taft. — ^The 
"Ohio"  and  "  Minnesota, "  U.S.  battleships,  airive  at  Guaa- 
Unamo,  Cuba.— Race  for  ''The  Oaks"  at  Epeom  won  by 
Mr.  J.  Pratt's 'Mirska." 

8.  French  submarine  "Vend6niaire"  sunk  near  Cher- 
bourg by  battleship  "St.  Louis;"  as  drowned. — Ban  of 
Croatia.  M.  de  Cuvaj.  shot  at  by  L.  Jakitch,  a  law  student 
at  Agram;  M.  de  Hervoitch,  his  companion,  and  a  gendarme 
mortally  hurt  (see  Aug.  12). — ^Italians  attack  Zansur, 
Tripoli,  and  inflict  heavy  losses  on  Turics.'-King  Nicholas 
of  Montenegro  visits  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Vienna. — 
King  George  reviews  the  National  Reserve  Troops  In  Hyde 
Park,  London. — Aerial  "Derby"  atHendon,  England,  won 
by  F.  Hamel. — Visseur,  Belgian  airman,  killed  whilst  flying 
as  a  passenger  at  Rheims. — Foctv-eight  Taft  delegates  are 
seated  by  Republican  National  Convention. — Memorial 
to  Christopher  Columbus  unveiled  at  Washington.  D.C. 

Q.  Hospital  Sunday  in  London;  KiiM  Georise  and  Queen 
Mary  attend  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. — Kimmeriing,  French 
airman,  with  a  passenger.  Tounet,  killed  at  Mourmelon-le- 
Grand. — Aerial  race,  Beriin  to  Vienna,  begins. — Visiting 
German  battleship  squadron  anchors  in  Hudson  river,  N.  Y. 

10.  Lord  Lorcbum  resigns  Lord  Chancellorship  of  Great 
Britain  and  b  succeeded  by  Lord  Haldane. — British  House 
of  Commons  passes  the  second  reading  of  the  White  SUve 
Traffic  Bill. — London  Transport  Workers'  negotiations 
with  employers  break  down,  and  a  national  strike  is  declared . 
—Miss  Maledca  Is  pardoned  by  the  Tsar,  but  prohibited 
from  visiting  Russia  for  life. — German  Navy  League  holds 
X3th  annual  meeting  and  is  addressed  by  Admiral  von 
Koester  on  need  for  increased  activity  and  inadequacy  of 
Navy  Law. — Renewed  disorder  in  Hungarian  Darliament. 
— Beriin- Vienna  aerial  race  won  by  H.Hirth.  German  air- 
man.— General  strike  of  seamen  at  Havre  delays,  sailing  of 
liner  ''La  France." — Russian  troops  enter  Kashgar  to 
maintain  order  amongst  revoluticmary  Chinese. — Confer- 
ence report  on  Army  appropriation  bill.  legislating  General 
Wood  out  of  ofBce  as  Chief  of  Staff,  is  adopted  by  U.S. 
Senate. — U,S.  Supreme  Court  adjourns. 

X I .  Transport  Workers '  order  for  national  strike  obeyed 
at  Manchester,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Southampton,  and 
Swansea. — Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  K.C.,  Attorney  General,  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet. — Mr.  Horatio 
Bottomley  is  adjudicated  a  bankrupt. — H;^he  by-dection 
results  in  return  of  Sir  P.  Sassoon  (Unionist),  by  majority 
of  X718. — Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  opened  in  London  by  Mr.  Asquith. — ^The  Regent 
of  Persia  leaves  Teheran  for  Europe. — Committee  of 
Hungarian  House  of  Magnates  adopt  Army  Bill  by  sa 
votes  to  X4. — ^Havre  Seamen's  strike  spreads  to  Calais  and 
Brest.— U.S.  Senate  votes  against  an  appropriation  for 
Commerce  Court. — U.S.  Dbtrict  Court  at  Toledo  fines 
Hoddng  Valley  Ry.  Co.  $43,000  and  Sunday  Creek  Coal 
Co.  $2o,ooe  for  rebating. — Nearly  go  miles  of  levees  in 
Louisiana  break. — Lieut.  L.  W.  HaizelburBt,  Jr.,  U.S.A., 
and  Al  Welsh,  a  professional  aviator,  killed  at  army  avia- 
tion field.  CoUeee  Park,  Md. 

13.  Col.  J.  E.  B.  Seely  becomes  SecreUry  of  State  for 
War  in  the  British  Govt. — Mr.  Austin  Chamoerlain  moves 
a  vote  of  censure  in  British  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Home  Secretary  (Mr.  McKenna)  for  refusing  police  protec- 
tion to  a  party  of  free  labourers  at  Purfleet.  It  is  rejected 
by  337  votes  to  260. — Demonstration  of  xs.ooo  men  in  the 
Albert  Hall  and  Hyde  Park  against  Welsh  Church  Bill; 
speeches  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  the  Archbishops  of  York 
and  Canterbury. — Bunyan's  copy  of  Foxe's  "Book  of 
Martyrs"  sold  to  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  for  £3,000. — U.S. 
Senate  adopts  an  amendment  to  Legislative,  Executive 
and  Judicial  appropriation  bill,  repealing  law  creating 
Commerce  Court. —Kepublican  National  Committee  de- 
cides contests  from  Ariaona,  California.  Louisiana,  Michi- 
gan and  Mississippi  in  favour  of  Taft  delegates.  Roosevelt 
announces  that  his  platform  will  favour  woman's  suffrage. 
— Count  Tisza  has  special  audience  with  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  who  praises  his  conduct  as  Pres.  of  the 
Chamber. — England  defeats  S.  Africa  in  cricket  at  Lord 's, 
London,  by  an  innings  and  63  runs. — ^Lord  Heneage's 
motion  in  House  of  Lords  to  postpone  operation  of  the 
Insurance  Act  until  1013  negatived  without  divisiims. 

13.  Arab  attack  on  Lebda,  Tripoli,  repulsed  with  heavy 
loia. — ^Mr.  Balfour  speaks  on  Home  Rule  at  Preston. — 


Eight  SuffrsEist  women  anested  in  Dublfai  mi  a  ehasge  ol 
window  breaking.— Committee  of  Inquiry  at  Cherbourg  inr 
to  loss  of  submarine  ^  Vend^tfiaire  "  acquits  capt.  ol  battle- 
ship "St.  Louis."— Kbost  valley  rebeUwn  in  Afghanistan 
reported  to  be  subsiding. — ^Kieff  newspapers  pnbush  result 
of  an  inouiry  disproving  charge  of  ntual  murder  against 
Tews.— Miss  Malecka  arrives  in  London  after  her  release 
from  Russian  prison. — U.S.  House  of  Representativea  votes 
$35,000  appropriation  for  President 's  travelling  expenses. — 
Mounts  katmai.  Redoubt  and  lliamna,  Alaska,  in  eruption. 
'—Strike  riots  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  at  American  Smeltii^ 
and  Refining  Co.'s  works. — Decree  filed  in  U.S.  Circuit 
Court,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  ordering  dissolntioa  of  E.I. 
DuPont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co.  before  December.— Coo* 
ference  report  on  Army  appropiiation  bill  aooepted  by  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.— Visiting  German  battleship 
squadron  leaves  N.  Y. — X3  eontesta  decided  in  favour  « 
Roosevelt  delegates  by  Republican  National  Committee. 

14.  King  George  V  birthday  celebrated  officiaUy  througb- 
out  British  Empire. — Birthday  honours  include  4  peerage^ 
•9  baronetcies,  and  9$  knighthoods.— Mr.  Walter  Long  ana 
Sir  Edward  Canon  address  natfainal  Home  Rule  protest 
meeting  at  the  Albert  Hall.  London. — Memorial  prtsented 
to  Home  Secretary  signed  by  over  zoo  members  of  British 
House  of  Commons  asking  for  ist  division  treatment  for 
suffragist  prisoners.— French  force  leaves  Fes  for  Scfru.— 
Chinese  troops  mutiny  at  Tsinanfu.— Dr.  Robert  Bell 
awarded  £3,000  damages  in  London  for  libel  by  Dr.  Bash- 
ford  in  the  coarse  of  critidsms  <»  his  cancer  treatment 
published  in  Britisk  Medical  /tfiMwa/.— Republican  Nation- 
al Committee  decides  contests  in  Okalahoma  and  Tennessee 
in  favour  of  Taft  delegates. 

15.  Theodore  Roosevelt  arrives  in  Cbkago.to  take  per- 
sonal leadership  of  his  adherents  who  are  trying  to  nomi- 
nate him  for  the  Presideot^  in  Republican  NatioDal  Coft- 
ventioa. — Republican  National  Committee  seats  a6  Taft 
delentes  and  4  Roosevelt  delegates  from  Texas,  bat  decides 
all  Virnnia  and  Washington  contesu  for  Taft  delegates. — 
Sloane  Laboratory  (i^  vsks)  of  Yale  University  is  dedicated. 
— Hungarian  House  of  Magnates  adopts  Army  BiU  by  Z74 
to  33.— New  Portuguese  Mmistry  formed  under  Dr.  Duacte 
Leite.— Fighting  at  Bu  Soeifa,  near  Misumta,  Tripoli,  over 
disembarcation  of  an  Italian  Expeditionary  Corps;  50  Arabs 
killed;  a  Italianskilled,o  wounded. 

t6.  French  Aerial  *'Derbv"  begins. — ^Railway  accid<iat 
at Malmstatt, Sweden; ao killed  (i  Eaalisfaman),  14 injured. 

17.  Franchise  and  R^istration  Bill  introduced  into 
British  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease. — ^Mr. 
McKenna,  British  Home  Secretary,  announces  that  the 
Anarchist  Malatesta  will  not  be  expelled  after  imprison- 
ment.— Tkng-Shao-yi,  Chinese  JPremier,  announces  his 
intention  to  resign.->>New  Cretan  Govt,  formed. — Pres. 
Taft  vetoes  Army  appro«»riation  bill,  passed  by  U.S.  Con- 
gress.— American  Beef  Trust,  National  Packing  Companpr, 
notifies  U.S.  Dept.  of  Justice  that  it  will  endeavour  to  dis- 
solve by  August  I  (see  July  30). — Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
dedare  Federal  Parliament  incompetent  to  pass  a  general 
marriage  law  for  the  Dominion,  and  decide  that  mixed 
marriages  solemnised  by  a  Protestant  dergyinan  are  valid. 
•^French  Aerial  "Derb^"  won  by  French  airman,  Gatxos. 

z8.  Republican  National  Convention  foe  selection  of 
Presidentuil  candidate  opens  at  Chicago. — U.S.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  begins  an  inquiry  into  transporta« 
tion  of  anthracite  coal. — Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein, 
the  new  German  Ambassador,  arrives  in  London. — ^French 
airship  "Conte"  with  crew  of  six  rose  to  record  height  of 
p,033  ft.  in  Paris. — Mrs.  Julia  Clark,  American  aviator, 
killed  at  Springfield,  III. — Retirement  of  Sir  Sidney  Cotvin, 
keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  British  Museum,  London.--^ 
Judgment  delivered  by  the  Pnvy  Council  in  Load<m  in  the 
case  of  L.  O.  Clarke,  Pres.  Magistrate  of  Mymensingh. 
India,  who  appealed  against  decree  of  the  High  Court  01 
Bexigal  (Jan.  Z3,  iqoo).  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fletcher  m  the  lower  court  (Jnna  19,  1908).  oondcmning 
'him  in  damages  for  exceeding  his  powers  of  search  at  Jamal- 
par  April  XQ07.  The  apptti  was  allowed  and  the  plaintiff 
given  the  costs  of  both  the  previous  trials. 

XQ.  Pennsylvania  (Roosevelt)  del^ation  bolts  Republi- 
can National  Convention  and  Roosevelt  members  leave 
Credential  Committee.  Gov.  Hadley's  motion  to  bar 
from  voting  on  contests  7a  contesting  delegates  is  defeated 
560  to  477. — ^Two  French  military  airmen,  Capt.  Dubois 
and  Lieut.  Petgnan,  killed  near  Douai  by  collision  of  their 
aeroplanes. — Montenegrin  Oblnet  resign  and  a  new  Minis- 
try is  formed  under  Gen.  Martinovitch. — British  House  of 
Commons,  voting  in  Committee  on  Mr.  Agar  Robartes' 
Amendment  to  Clause  z  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  decides 
by  majority  of  60  against  excluding  four  counties  in  the 
pcovince  of  Ulster  fzom  the  operatioD  of  the  BilL— Rebe^ 
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raid  at  Vuchitru  in  AlbaAia. — Prcs.  Taft  signs  eight  hour 
law  for  contract  work  for  U.S.  Govt. 

BO.  On  final  appeal,  in  the  Thompson-Banister  case. 
House  of  Lords  decides  that  a  clerjtyrman  is  not  entitled  to 
refuse  the  Sacrament  to  persons  who. have  married  under 
the  Colonial  Marriages  (Deceased  Wife's  Sister )  Act.  1006.— 
Holmfirth  (Yorka.)  by-election  results  in  nrtum  of  Mr.  S. 
Arnold  (Liberal)  by  a  majority  of  1^70.— Race  for  the  Ascot 
Gold  Cup  won  by  Mr.  Pilkuigton's  "Prince  Pahitine".— 
Russian  Duma  votes  five  years  naval  programme,  including 
£50,000,000  for  construction. — ^French  seamen's  strike 
spreads  to  Marseilles. — Chinese  troops  mutiny  at  Mukden. 
—Debate  on  Language  clause  in  Civil  Service  Bill  begins 
io  South  African  Parliament — "Six  Powers"  Loan  to 
China  negotiations  OMiciuded  in  Paris. — ^London  Transport 
Strike  leaders  confer  with  Chief  Liberal  Whip. — Poyer, 
French  motor^cax  bandit,  arrested  in  Paris. 

ax.  British  troops  sent  from  Hongkong  to  Canfam. — 
Port  of  London  authority  proposes  to  remove  restrictions 
limiting  men  competent  to  act  as  lightermen  on  Thames. — 
Dr.  G.  F.  McQeary.  editor  of  P^ie  Htaitk,  appointed 
Principal  Medical  Officer  to  the  National  Insurance  Com- 
missioneis. — Railway  accident  near  Halifax.  Yorks. ;  4  killed, 
over  80  injured. — Mr.  Campbell  Dodgaon  appointed  to 
succeed  Sir  S.  Colvin  as  Keeper  of  the  Dept.  of  Prints  and 
Drawings,  British  Museum. — ^Lisbon  tramway  strike 
leaders  arrested;  trams  run  under  military  protection. — 
Li.  Felix  von  Falkenhajm*  German  military  airman.  lUllod 
at  Dftberits. — ^Fighting  near  Fes  between  Frencn  and 
Moorish  tribesmen.— Sundry  CivU  appn^riatioa  bill 
($109,577.4x4)  passed  by  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. — 
U.S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  orders  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  ft  Western  Raibx)ad  to  lower  coal  rates. — 
W.  J.  Bryan  announces  his  opposition  to  Alton  B.  Parker 
for  temporary  chairman  of  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tiot.  Credentials  Committee  ol  Republican  National 
Convention  settle  most  contests  for  Tait  delegates. 

aa.  Mr.  Taftsominatcd  as  regular  Republican  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Presidency  by  561  votes,  against  Roosevelt 
I07,  LaFollette4x,  Cummins  17.344  not  voting;  Mr.  Roose- 
velt "  bolts  "  and  makes  proposals  for  new  Progressive  party. 
— Mr.  Tom  Maim,  syndicalist  leader,  released  from  prison 
after  serving  six  weeks  of  his  sentence. — Draft  Agreement 
on  Morocco  handed  by  Spanish  Government  to  French 
Ambassador  at  Madrid.—- Both  seamen  and  empk^ers  at 
Marseilles  refuse  French  Govt. 's  offer  of  arbitration  in  sea- 
men's strike. — Further  rioting  in  Lisbon;  bomb  explosions 
and  conflicts  between  troops  and  tramway  strikers. — New 
building  of  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  opened  by 
Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught. — Coachins  Marathon  race  at 
Olympia.  London,  won  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Moore  of  New  York. 
— G.  H.  Patching  (S.  Africa)  wins  100  yards  race  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge,  England,  in  9I  seconds. — Balloon  race  of 
Royal  Aero  Club  won  by  Mrs.  John  Dunville. 

33.  M.  Ehrmann,  French  airman,  injured  at  Vieima<~ 
Prince  iA  Wales  comes  of  age. 

94.  Industrial  Council  open  public  enquiry  in  London 
on  agreements,  in  relation  to  labour  unrest- — Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst  and  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence.  Suffragist  leaders,  re- 
leased from  prison. — Death  of  Field  Marshal  Sir  George 
White,  V.C.,  aged  76.— On  Budget  Debate  in  British  House 
ci  Commons  Government  majority  on  an  amendment  alter- 
ing tea  duty  falls  to  aa;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an- 
nounces that  five  millions  out  of  last  year 's  surplus  will  go 
to  reducing  National  Debt  and  a  million  to  extra  naval 
expenditure. — Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet  leaves  Kalimpong  for 
Lhasa. — ^Mutiny  of  Albanian  troops  at  Monastir. — Govt, 
of  India  Bill  passed  by  House  of  Lords  after  speeches  from 
Lord  Curton  and  Lord  Crewe. — ^Alton  B.  Parker  of  New 
York  chosen  by  Democratic  National  Committee  to  be 
temporary  chairman  of  Democratic  National  Convention. 
— Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  sentenced  by  Supreme  Court  of  Washington,  D.C, 
to  a  year 's  imprisonment  for  contempt. 

as.  Democratic  Convention  for  selection  of  Presidential 
candidate  opens  at  Baltimore. — Violent  protest  made  in 
British  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  George  Lansbuiy. 
Labour  Member,  agamst  forcible  feeding  of  Women  Suf- 
fragist prisoners. — Mr.  Asquith  receives  deputation  urging 
adoption  of  proportional  representation  in  Ireland  as  a 
means  of  safeguarding  rights  of  minorities  under  Home 
Rule.— Britbh»Board  of  Trade  Inquiry  into  loss  of "  Oceana'* 
decides  that  its  captain  was  responsmle. — British  Colonial 
Secretary  appoints  Committee  under  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
to  consider  Land  Question  in  British  West  Africa. — Death 
of  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema  at  Wiesbaden,  aged  76. 

a6.  King  Geon^e  and  Queen  Mary  open  Welsh  National 
Muaetmi  at  Cardiff. — Debate  in  House  of  Lords  on  ques- 
tion of  undue  haste  in  bringing  the  Insurance  Act  into  opera- 


tion July  15- — ^Encaenia  celebration  at  Oxford;  hoa^rary 
degrees  conlerred  on  Lord  Crewe,  Admiral  Sir  A.  K.  Wilson, 
Sir  G.  Ask  with,  Mr.  Henry  James,  Mr.  Robert  Bridg«es,  and 
Prof.  Cumont  of  Brusseb. — Sotheby  sale  of  meazotints  m 
London  realises  £25.165. — Test  match  between  England 
and  Australia  cricketers  at  Lord's  left  drawn. — South 
African  ministerial  crisis  averted  by  re-arrangement. — 
Austrian  Chamber  adopts  Army  Bill  on  second  and  third 
readings  by  a  two-thirds  majority. — ^Lt.  Eticime,  French 
military  airman  (injured  J  une  x  o) ,  dies  in  Versailles  hospital. 
— In  Democratic  National  Convention  W.  J.  Bryan  refuses 
chairmanship  of  Credentials  committee;  by  555  >?  to  495  the 
rule  for  unit  voting  of  state  delegations  is  abrogated. 

27.  Debate  on  Colonial  Vote  in  British  House  of  Com- 
mons; Mr.  Haroourt  reviews  work  and  progress  of  last  six 
years. — ^Protest  meeting  of  domestic  servants  against 
insurance  Act  in  Albert  Hall,  London. — Italians  attack  and 
take  Sidi  Said  in  Tripoli,  carrying  intrenchments  after  severe 
fighting. — EstenoZp  leai:;of  Cuban  rebeb^  reported  killed. 
— MuUny  of  Turicish  troops  extending  in  Turkey. — Francis 
Bacon  memorial  unveiled  by  Mr.  Balfour  at  Gray's  Inn, 
London. — Capt.  Bayo.  Spanish  military  airman,  fatally 
injured  at  Madrid. — Baron  Vincenzo  Patemo  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  for  life  for  murder  of  Countess  Giulia 
Tringona  on  Mjuch  a. — ^Mr.  Pethick  Lawrence.  British 
suffragist  leader,  released  after  serving  5  weeks  of  his  sen- 
tence.— Ehlers,  German  sailor,  sentenced  at  Leipzig  to  six 
years'  penal  servitude  for  betraying  ruival  secrets. 

28.  Debate  In  British  House  of  Commons  on  treatment 
of  suffragist  prisoners,  opened  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil. — 
Windoworeaking  by  suffragists  in  London  and  provincial 
towns  as  a  protest  against  forcible  feeding. — Ilkeston  by- 
election  results  in  return  of  Col.  Seely  (re-elected  on  ap- 
pointment as  War  Minister)  bv  a  majority  of  i  211,  a 
reduction  of  a,8oo. — Yuan-Shin-kai  accepts  resignation 
of  Chhiese  Premier,  Tang-Shao-Yi. — ^Free  State  education 
controversy  in  South  Africa  settled. — Funeral  procession 
ol  Field  Marshal  Sir  (George  White  across  London. — U.S. 
Intifstate  Commerce  Commission  suspends  new  restric- 
tions of  baggage  carried  free  by  railways  and  steamships. — 
In  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Baltimore  on  the 
first  ballot  for  Presidential  nomination  Champ  Clark  re- 
ceives 44o>^  votes,  Woodrow  Wilson  334,  Judson  Harmon 
148.  Oscar  Underwood  ii7)4  and  Thomas  R.  Marshall  31; 
eleven  more  unsuccessful  ballots  are  taken. — Death  of  Mr. 
Enoch  Edwards,  President  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of 
Great  Britain,  aged  60. — ^Lord  Morley  delivers  an  address 
on  Democracy  at  Manchester. — Celebration  of  bi-centcnary 
of  birth  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  at  Geneva. — ^Zeppelin 
airship,  "Schwaben,"  wrecked  at  Dttsseldorf. 

39.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  speaks  at  Woodford  on  the  "free 
the  land"  poliQr. — Demonstration  against  Welsh  Church 
Bill  at  Cardiff. — French  Congress  at  Quebec;  Mr.  Bourassa 
protests  against  Americanism. — ^Thirty-five  Arabs  sentenced 
to  death  in  Tunis  for  participation  in  November  riots 
(see  Nov.  8). — ^Lu  Cheng-Nsicng,  Chinese  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, appointed  Premier. — Schadt,  German  airman,  killed 
at  MUlnausen. — Lt.  Blaschke,  Austrian  officer,  flies  up  to 
13,970  ft.  at  Vienna. — ^Royalist  demonstxation  at  Barcelk», 
Portugal. 

30.  Rousseau  bicentenary  celebrated  in  Paris. — ^Benno 
K5nig,  German  airman,  fatally  injured  at  Hamburg. — 
"Sokol"  (physical culture)  Slav  festival  begix»  at  Prague. 

I.'  Pres.  Taft  names  William  Marshall  Bullitt,  of  Louis- 
ville, to  be  U.S.  Solicitor-General  as  successor  to  F.  W. 
Lehmann,  resigned  June  26. — Resolution  passed  in  both 
branches  of  U.S.  Congress  extending  appropriations  of  last 
fiscal  year  through  Jiuy. — Miss  Harriet  Quunby,  American 
aviator,  and  her  puot,  killed  at  Dorchester  Bay,  U.S.A. — 
Hibernians  atteck  Protestant  Sunday  school  excursion 
party  near  Maghera,  Ireland. — Ude  district  of  Belgian  Con- 
go opened  to  freedom  of  trade.— Cyclone  sweeps  over 
Western  Canada,  destroying  Regina  and  causing  great  loss 
of  life.— French  Chamber  ratify  the  treaty  establishing 
protectorate  over  Morocco  by  460  votes  to  79- — Sir  Francis 
Champneys  elected  President  of  Royal  Society  of  Medicine, 
London. — Taylor  Art  Sale  b^ns  at  Christie's,  London. — 
Death  of  Dr.  Milovanovich,  Servian  Premier,  at  Belgrade, 
aged  50. — Serious  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  stops 
showing  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  in  Royal  Show  at  Doncas- 
ter.— -Command  performance  at  Pabce  Music  Hall,  Lon- 
don, attended  by  King  George  and  Queen  Mary. 

a.  Opening  of  Congress  of  Universities  of  the  Empire 
in  LoiKlon  by  Lord  Roaebery. — Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  nomi- 
nated as  Democratic  candidate  for  the  American  Presidency 
on  the  46th  ballot  at  Baltimore,  receiving  990  votes,  against 
84  for  Champ  Clark  and  12  for  Harmon.  Thomas  Riley 
Maxshall  nominated  for  Vice  President.— Debate  in  House 
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of  Lords  OB  naval  position  tit  tb«  MediterruiaaB.'-Labour 
Party  threaten  to  absent  themselves  fiom  British  House  of 
Commons  if  Liberals  contest  vacant  seat  at  Hanley.— 
Colliery  strike  and  riot  at  CwymtiUery,  Monmouthshire. — 
Mr.  George  Foster,  Canadian  Minister  for  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, speaks  at  the  Constitutional  Club,  London. — 
"Titanic''  relief  fund  reaches  $507,500;  the  Public  Trustee 
and  others  deputed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  dealing  with 
the  crew.-*Portuniese  Royalists  reported  to  b«  concentrat- 
ed near  Tuy. — Army  appropriation  bill  without  clause 
affecting  Major-Genenl  Wooa  aoain  passed  by  U.S.  House 
of  Repfcsentatives.— Three  Nationalists  arrested  in  Cairo 
for  conspiring  against  Govt. — Mr.  Vaniman's  transathin- 
tic  airship  "Akron"  with  crew  of  five  explodes  in  mid-«ir 
at  Atlantic  City  and  falls  into  the  sea;  all  kihed. 

3 .  First  clause  of  Home  Rule  B  ill  carried  in  British  House 
of  Commons  by  majority  of  9a. — Board  of  Trade  enouiiy 
in  London  into  loss  of  ^'Titanic"  concluded.— *Mr.  Lloyd 
George  gives  breakfast  at  11  Downing  St.,  to  inaugurate 
Radical  huid  policy. — Mine  explosion  near  Oberhausen. 
Germany;  16  miners  killed  and  6  injured. — A.  Piatt 
Andrew.  Assistant  Secretarv  of  U.S.  Treasurv,  attacking 
efficiency  of  Secretarv  MacVea^ h,  resigns. — House  Bill  re- 
vising chemical  schedule  of  tanif  rejected  by  U.S.  Senate. 
—After  adopting  s  platform  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention at  Baltimore,  Md.,  adjourns. 

4.  Mr.  Borden.  Canadian  Premier,  and  other  Canadian 
ministera  arrive  in  London. — Labour  Party  in  British  House 
of  Commons  pass  a  resolution  that  each  individual  member 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  party  to  go  to  Hank^  and  Crewe 
for  dection  purposes. — Bicentenarv  of  Trinity  Ccrflege 
Medical  School  celebrated  in  DuUm. — German  Eoperor 
and  Tsar  of  Russia  meet  at  Port  Baltic. — ^French  shippin|; 
strike  spreads  from  seamen  to  dockers. — ^Emperor  France 
Joseph  *a  reign  reaches  63  years  7  months  a  days,  and  equals 
Queen  Victoria's. — ^Railway  accident  near  Cominc  (N.  Y.); 
40  killed,  50  injured. — Replv  of  National  Health  insurance 
Commissioners  to  British  Medical  Association  published. — 
Accident  on  Delaware.  Lackawanna  ft  Western  R.R.,  New 
Gibson,  N.  Y.;  30  kiUed.  86  injured. — Sir  Francis  May. 
Governor  of  Hongkong,  sitot  at  by  a  Chinaman. — General 
Huerta  reported  to  have  captured  rebel  positions  in  Moroc- 
co.— Hadit  AdO  Bey,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  returns  to 
Constantmople  after  tour  through  Ottoman  Dominions. — 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  celebration  at  the  SorbMine,  Paris. 

5.  Rhodes  Memorial,  erected  on  Table  Mountain,  dedi- 
cated by  Lord  Grey. — ^Dock  Strike  Committee  In  London 
decide  that  strike  shall  continue. — Rioting  takes  place 
among  dockers  on  strike  at  Havre. — Capt.  E.  B.  Loraine 
and  Staff  Sergeant  R.  Wilson,  British  military  airmen, 
kflled  on  Salisbury  Plain. — Funeral  of  Sir  L.  Alma  Tadema 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. — Filers,  an  American 
subject,  sentenced  at  Leipxis  to  4  years'  penal  servitude  for 
espionage. — M.  Mounet-SuUy  celebrates  40th  anniversary 
of  dAnit  at  the  ComMie  Francaise. — Holland  admitted  to 
Berne  Copyright  Convention. — General  Goursnd  in  Moroc- 
co defeats  Pretender  and  his  Sebala  force. — Dedication  of 
Champlain  Memorial  Lighthouse,  at  Crown  Point.  N.  Y.. 
given  oy  New  Yorit  State  and  Vermont  to  U.S. — ^Naval 
appropriation  bill,  with  amendment  providing  for  building 
two  battleships,  passed  by  U.S.  Senate. — Railway  accident 
at  Ligonier.  Pennsylvania;  17  killed,  30  injured. 

6.  Ring  George 's  proposed  visit  to  Royal  Albert  Dock 
extension  on  July  17  cancelled  owing  to  strike. — King 
George  and  Queen  Mary  attend  Henlev  Regatta  in  the 
State  barge. — Ofiictal  oommuniqu6  iasuea  from  Port  Baltic 
concerning  the  meeting  of  the  German  Emperor  and  the 
Tsar. — Govt,  of  Moroccodedde  to  open  the  port  of  Mehedia 
to  forei^  trade  on  January  i,  ipx3. — Mr.  imre  Schwaiger 
of  Delhi  presents  sacred  peacock  m  steel  to  British  Museum. 
— "Olympic"  runs  a^und  in  New  York  harbour. — 
Prince  Katsura  starts  from  Tokyo  for  a  European  political 
tour. — Opening  of  the  Stadhim  for  the  Ol3nnpic  Games  at 
Stockholm  b^  the  Kfaig  of  Sweden.— At  Henle>',  the  Rowing 
Club  de  Pans  win  the  Thames  Challenge  Cup;  the  Sydney 
Rowing  Club  the  Giand  Challenge  Cup;  Eton  the 
Ladies  Challenge  Plate;  New  College,  Oxford,  the  Stew- 
ards' Challenge  Cup;  Queens  College,  Cambridge,  the 
Wvfold  Challenge  Cup;  E!  W.  Powell  (Vikings'  Oub)  the 
Dmmond  Sculls;  Christ  Church  I,  Oxford,  the  Vnitor's 
Challenge  Cup,  and  Logan  and  Rought  fThames  Rowing 
Club)  the  Silver  Goblets. 

7.  German  Imperial  Chancellor  visits  St.  Petersburg. — 
Dynamite  explosion  at  Rancagua.  Chile;  38  killed. — 
Portuguese  Royaliitt  attack  on  Valen^  repulsed;  Capt. 
Cou^eiro  threatens  Montalegre  but  retires. — Call  issued  in 
New  York  signed  by  sixty-three  men  from  forty  states, 
summoning  delegates  to  a  natjonal  Progressive  Convention 
at  Chicaf(^  oo  August  6k 


8.  Ijoodotk  "DoA  Strike  Committee  issue  a  statcaKnt 
that  they  regret  the  cancellation  o(  the  King's  visit  but 
express  "both  indebtedness  and  respect  to  his  Majesty." — 
Second  reading  of  Franchise  Bill  moved  by  Mr.  Uaroouit 
in  British  House  of  Commons.-K^pt.  Couceiro  bombards 
Chaves,  but  is  repulsed  by  troops  sent  by  Portuguese  Govt, 
to  oppose  Royalist  insurgents. — International  Miners' 
Congress  opens  at  Amsterdam. — Camorra  trial  at  Viterbo, 
begun  March  i9t  i ,  ends  in  8  of  the  accused  being  sentenced 
to  30  years'  imprisonment,  and  the  rest  to  terms  of  from  4 
to  so  years. — Mr.  Chamberlain  celebrates  his  76th  birth- 
day; shilling  fund  opened. — In  the  New  York  seamen's 
stnke  one  striker  killed  and  two  policemen  shot. — King 
George  and  Queen  Mary  begin  an  **  industrial "  tour  in 
Yorkshire. — Turicish  Govt,  declare  a  state  of  siege  in  the 
Kruja  district  of  Albania. — Misurata,  Tripoli,  occupied  by 
Italian  troops. — Resignation  of  Malunud  Shevket  Pasha, 
Turkish  War  Minister. 

9.  Members  of  both  Houses  of  British  Pariiament  inspect 
the  Fleet  at  Spithead. — Explosion  at  the  Cadeby  coal  mine 
near  Sheffield  causes  loss  01  80  lives  including  three  Govt, 
inspectors  of  mines*  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  visit 
the  pit  after  the  accident. — ^Portuguese  Govt,  call  out 
reserves;  Rovalist  troops  under  Capt.  Couceiro  retira  into 
Spanish  territory  .-—Second  Lt.  Soares.  a  naval  oflker,  shot 
in  the  street  at  Lisbon. — French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
accept  the  principle  of  Govt.  Electoral  Reform  Bill,  Involv- 
ing proportional  representatiott. — M.  Badel,  French  airman, 
killed  at  ChAlons. — SchaU,  a  German  factory  official, 
sentenced  to  0  months'  imprisonment  at  SaargemUnden 
for  Us0^majesti. — ^Havre  dockers  on  strike  resume  work.~> 
Hsiung  Hsi-ling,  Chinese  minister  of  finance,  presents  note 
to  the  bankers  of  the  Six  Powers. — Mackenxie  Ministry. 
New  Zealand,  resign;  Mr.  Massey  summoned. — Diavid 
Pasha  appointed  acting  commandant  of  the  Monastir  Army 
Corps/ Albania.— Charles  D.  Hilles,  Secretary  of  Pres.  Taft, 
chosen  chairman  of  Republican  National  Committee  and 
manager  of  Taft  campaign  for  U.S.  Presidency. 

xo.  Sir  Edward  Grey  speaks  in  British  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Anglo-Ruasian  Agreement  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  is  followed  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law. — Mr.  Borden  q>eafcs  at 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  London,  on  Canada's  position 
in  world  politics. — Rioting  In  London  by  dockers  on  strike; 
10  injured.— Mr.  Asquith  receives  deputation  from  Belfast 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Home  Rule. — Cambridge  cricket 
eleven  beats  Oxford  at  Lo«^ds  by  3  wickets. — A.  N.  S.^ack- 
son,  British  athlete,  wins  the  i  ,500  metres  race  at  the  Olym- 
pic games.  Stockholm,  in  3  mins.  56I  sec.,  a  world 's  record. 
— ^Another  Egyptian  arrested  in  Cairo  for  conspiracy  against 
the  Khedive  ahd  Lord  Kitchener. — Massey  Ministry  formed 
in  New  Zealand. — German  punitive  expedition  tent  to 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  New  Guinea,  In  consequence  of 
murder  of  Herr  Petersen,  the  ornithologist. — French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  pass  Electoral  Reform  Bill  by  330  to 
217;  violent  demonstration  by  Opposition. — U.S.  War 
Department  sends  rifles  and  ammunition  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans at  Hermosillo,  Mexico. 

If.  The  Port  of  London  employers  pass  resolution  express- 
ing confidence  in  Lord  Devonport  as  chairman  and  affirm- 
ing their  decision  to  agree  to  no  conditions  till  the  men  re- 
turn to  work. — Further  rioting  at  London  docks.— Great 
Britain  protests  before  U.S.  Senate  against  provision  in 
Puiama  Canal  bill  which  permits  American  snips  free  use 
of  canal  (see  May  23  and  July  13)- — ^U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, acting  on  report  of  ludiciarv  Committee,  votes 
by  ass  to  X  to  impeach  Judge  Archbald  of  U.S.  Commerce 
Court. — Sir  W.  Pleader's  Report  on  the  renumeration  of 
doctors  in  certain  selected  areas  inued  in  London.— Rioting 
at  Dunkirk  in  connection  with  French  dockers'  strike. — 
Celebration  of  millenary  of  Oxford  City  at  Oxford. — Arrest 
of  Governor  of  Valenca  in  connection  with  Royalist  risine. 
— Greek  and  Armenian  patriarchs  and  Bulgarian  Exarcn 
combine  to  protest  against  enrollment  of  Christian  subjects 
up  to  the  age  of  4  5  in  Turkish  army.-^P.  ft  O.  liner  *'  Persia  " 
runs  agrcnind  near  Marseilles. 

ta.  Franchise  Bill  read  a  second  time  in  British  House 
of  Commons  by  200  to  arS,  after  speeches  by  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law. — Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  speaks 
at  Belfast  in  the  Boyne  celebrations,  and  Capt.  Craig,  M.P. 
announces  that  an  Ulster  Day  will  be  inaugurated. — Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Enghind 
speak  at  the  Mansion  House  on  national  finance  and  the 
fall  in  consob. — Conference  between  the  Govt,  and  LcMd 
Devonpori  on  the  London  dock  strike. — Sale  of  Raebums 
at  Christie's  for  prices  of  from  3.Q00  to  6,800  guineas,  and 
of  a  Rembrandt  for  {,800  guineas. — England  wins  Ekho 
Shield  at  Bislc^. — Saskatchewan  provincial  elections  result 
in  an  increased  majority  for  the  Liberals. — Seizure  of  arms 
and  ammonitioB  at  Belas  by  Portuguese  RcpublicaA  troops 
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— ^enetal  strike  at  Zurich  caused  by  importatioa  of  German 
workmen. — Point  Tupper  (N.S.)  destroyed  by  fire. — ^New 
York  shipping  strike  spreads  to  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
freight  dockers.— At  Atlantic  City.N.J.,  Natkmal  Prohibi- 
tion Convention  nominates  Eugene  W*  Chafin  and  Aaron 
S.  Watkins  for  President  and  Vice>Pi«sident  of  U.S. 

13.  Hanley  by*election  results  in  return  of  Mr.  Outb- 
vaite  (Liberal)  by  majority  of  654. — Rmort  by  Sir  Roger 
Casement  on  treatment  of  Indiana  in  rutumayo  rubber 
industry,  Peru,  issued  in  London. — ^Mr,  Lloyd  George 
speaks  at  meeting  in  Kennlngton  to  celebrate  Insurance 
Act. — ^Two  women  suflfragists  arrested  for  attempt  to  bum 
Nuneham  House,  near  Oxford. — Five  Chinese  Ministers, 
including  Finance  minister,  resijgn,  and  a  committee  of  three 
is  appointed  to  deal  with  forei^  loans. — Mr.  Knox.  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State,  formally  noti6es  Senate  of  British  pro- 
test againlt  preferential  treatment  of  American  shipping  in 
Panama  Canal. — Senator  Lorimer  unseated  by  U.S.  Senate 
on  the  ground  that  his  election  as  Senator  from  Illinois  was 
secured  by  corruptiou. 

14.  Hyde  Park  dock  strike  demonstration;  some  dis- 
order.— Portuguese  Govt,  issues  note  denyipg  that  Spanish 
Govt,  have  a&sisted  them  by  discouraging  Royalist  plots. — 
Railway  accident  near  Chicago;  I5  killed,  30  injured. 

i^ .  National  Health  Insurance  Act  comes  into  operation 
in  tne  United  Kingdom. — U.S.  Senate  begin  formal  con- 
sideration of  Panama  Canal  Bill. — "Hindle  Wakes,"  play 
by  Stanley  Houghton,  produced  at  Playhouse  Theatre, 
London. — Meeting  between  Lord  Devonport  and  represen- 
tatives ol  London  Tmnsport  Worken. — Lord  Cprzon  opens 
debate- in  House  of  Lords  on  the  Trans-Persian  Railway: 
replies  by  Lord  Morlcy  and  Lord  Crewe. — Prince  Henry.  01 
Prussia  speaks  at  Frankfurt-am-Main  on  German  Unity 
at  the  goldoi  jubilee  of  the  League  of  German  Marksmen. 
— ^Turicish  Chamber  pass  voteoiconfiidence  in  the  Govt,  by 
X04  votes  to  4. — M.  Oliv^res,  French  airman,  killed  at 
Bourg-en-Bresse. — Mr.  Asquith  receives  deputation  of 
miners  in  regard  to  Minimum  Wa^  Act.— It  is  announced 
that  William  F.  McCombs  will  direct  campaign  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  for  U.S.  presidency. — U.S.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  promulgates  order  relating  to 
express  rates,  practices,  accounts  and  revenues  (see  Oct.  9). 

16.  Hurshid  Pasha,  Turkish  Acting  Minister  of  War, 
lesigas  owing  to  disaffection  of  the  army  in  Albania. — 
Albanians  present  a  remonstrance  setting  forth  their  griev- 
ances to  the  Grand  Vi«ier.-~Mr.  Borden,  C^adian  Premier 
and  membon  of  Canadian  and  S.  African  parliaments,  dine 
lU.  British  House  of  Commons;  speech  by  Mr.  Borden  on 
Imperial  Union. — ^Italians  accused  by  Turkish  Commander 
in  Tripoli  of  poisoning  the  weUs.--^ir  Percy  Girouard  re- 
signs post  of  Governor  of  East  African  Protectorate,  and 
b  succeeded  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Belfield. — ^Taylor  art  sale  closes, 
having  rer.liscd  nearly  £359,000. — ^Beaufoy  first  four-folio 
ShaJcespeare  sold  in  London  for  £3.500. — Lord  Devoi\port 
and  Transport  Workers  strike  leaders  confer  with  Mr. 
Asquith. — Royalist  conspirators  at  Torres  Vedcas  arrested 
by  Portuguese  Govt. — General  Mahmud  Mukhtar  becomes 
Minister  of  War  in  Turkey. — Stadium  events  in  Olympic 
(>ames  at  Stockholm  result:  America  laS,  Sweden  no, 
Enghind  68  (British  Empire  no),  Finland  46*  Germany  37> 
France  21,  S.  Africa  x6,  Canada.  13.  Australia  13- — Herman 
Rosenthal,  a  gambler,  about  to  testify  against  New  York 
Police  Department,  shot  dead  in  New  York  (see  Aug.  30). 

17.  The  Turkish  Ministry  of  Said  Pa.sha  resigns  owmg 
to  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet.— Negotiations  for  settlement 
of  London  dock  strike  end  in  failure. — ^Australia  beats  S. 
Africa  at  Cricket  at  Lord's,  by  10  wickets.— Fighting  in 
Northern  Persia  between  Shabs«vens  and  Russian  troops. 
—U.S.  House  ol  RepieseaUtives  pass  BiU  for  creatmg 
Dept.  of  Labor. 

x8.  Debate  in  British  House  of  Commons  on  Finance 
Bill:  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  speak  on  fall  in 
price  of  Ccmsols. — Mr*  Asquith  arrives  in  Dublin  and  has  a 
cordial  reception. — Both  parties  to  London  dock  strike 
reject  compromise  suggested  by  the  London  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons. — ^Sultan  of  Turibey  appoints  Tewfik 
Pasha  Grand  Vizier. — Sup^ementary  Naval  Estimate  for 
£990.000  is  issued  by  British  Admiralty. — Campaign 
against  Electoral  Reform  BiU  begins  in  France. — ^Li-Hoa- 
Hung.  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Sir  F.  May  at  Canton, 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  life. — 
Suffragist  attempt  to  set  fire  to  Theatre  Royal.  Dublin.— 
Sergt.  H.  Ohmundaen  (Royal  ScoU)  wins  Bronze  Medal  in 
King's  Prize  at  Bisley. — Monument  unveiled  at  Acote's 
bill  m  Chepachet,  R.  I.,  to  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr,  of  "  Dorr 's 
Rebellion.''  .    _  .„ 

19.  Mr.  Asquith  speaks  m  Dublin  on  the  future  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill.— Hauhet  thrown  by  suffragist  at  Mr. 
^uith's    carriage    wounda    Mr*    Redmond. — Mental 


Deficiency  BiU  read  a  second  time  in  British  Hooae  of 
Commons. — ^Attempt  by  Italian  torpedo  boats  to  enter 
Dardanelles  results  in  narrowing  of  toe  channel  left  open 
to  neutral  shipping. — ^Tewfik  Pasha  decides  to  form  new 
Turkish  ministry. — ^Albanians  a^ee  to  truce  pending 
d»patch  of  Parliamentary  Commission  to  investigate  their 
{grievances. — Failure  of  attempts  to  form  non-partv  Cabinet 
in  China. — U.S.  Govt,  's  special  agent  arrives  at  Iquitos  to 
proceed  to  Putumayo  district  to  see  that  Peruvian  Govt. 

Eunish  those  guilty  of  cruelty  to  native  Indians.-^Sergt.  G. 
[.  Harvnr  (S.  Africa)  wins  Silver  Medal  in  King's  Pnze  at 
Bisley  .^England  wins  a  events  in  Rowing  competitions  of 
Olympic  Games. — Rose  arrested  for  murder  of  Herman 
Rosenthal  in  New  York. 

ao.  Committee  of  British  Medical  Association  resolve  to 
break  off  negotiations  with  the  Govt,  on  the  National  In- 
surance Act  unless  their  minimum  demands  are  met. — 
Emperor  of  Japan  announced  to  be  seriously  ill  of  uraemia. 
— ^M.  Poincar6,  French  Premier,  speaks  on  home  and  foreign 
politics  in  the  Vosges  dept..  ana  aedarcs  the  Government 's 
intention  to  cany  proportional  n^resentation. — Ghazi 
Mukhtar  Pasha  appointed  Turkish  Grand  Vizier;  forms  a 
Cabinet  containing  Kiamil,  Nazim,  Hilmi  and  Ferid  Pashas, 
Zia  Bey  and  Djemal-ed-Din.^M.  Klotz,  French  Finance 
Minister  speaks  at  St.  Gratien  on  the  fall  in  the  French 
Rente. — King's  Prize  at  Bisley  (Gold  medal)  won  by  Pri- 
vate A.  G.  Fulton  (Queen's  Westminsters).— Prishtina 
taken  by  Albanian  rebels,  who  propose  a  conference. — 
Dissolution  of  National  Packing  Company  ("  Meat  Trust ") 
of  U.S.  announced  (see  June  17). 

ai.  Pan-American  students'  congress  opens  at  Lima, 
Peru. — ^Prince  Katsura  arrives  in  St.  PetersbuK  on  a 
pditical  mission. — ^Rebels  blow  up  a  train  near  Mexico 
City. — Mr.  £.  H.  Watts,  a  Bucks  county  gentleman,  mur- 
dered  by  gamekeeper  W.  Farrow,  who  commits  suicide. 

92.  Mr.  Borden  sijeaks  at  banquet  given  by  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  results  of  his  mission  and  ob 
responsibilities  of  the  Empire. — Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
makes  statement  in  British  House  of  Commons  on  need  for 
increased  provision  of  ships  and  men  in  North  Sea  fleet  and 
on  proposed  naval  force  to  be  kept  in  Mediterranean. — 
King  George  opens  new  railway  dock  at  Immingham  near 
Great  Grimsby. — It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Lloyd  Oorge. 
with  the  support  of  Mr.  Asquith,  will  embark  upon  a  land 
policy  campaign  in  the  autumn. — Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
speaks  on  future  poVicjr  of  Unionist  Part}^. — Committee  of 
British  Medical  Association  pass  resolutions  in  favour  of 
working  with  the  Govt,  with  regard  to  the  Sanatorium 
benefit  of  the  National  Insurance  Act. — Dock  strike  in 
Liverpool  as  protest  against  new  clearing,  house  system. — 
Attack  on  sanatorium  near  Lucan,  Co.  Dublin,  by  mal-con- 
tent  residents. — Two  German  naval  officers  drowned  by 
capsizing  of  pinnace  belon^g  to  battleship  "ThUringen, 
near  Nidden. — U.S.  District  ^fudge  Cornelius  H.  Hanford 
of  Washington  resigns,  and  investigation  of  his  case  is 
dropped  by^  the  House  of  Representatives. 

33.  British  Medical  Association  in  full  meeting  confirm 
Committee's  decision  to  insist  on  minimum  demands  of 
the  profession  before  agreeing  to  work  National  Insurance 
Act. — Debate  in  House  of  Lords  oa  British  naval  jx>licy 
initiated  by  Lond  Selborse.— Eight  girls  lose  their  lives  in 
fire  in  Moor  Lane,  City  of  London;  a  ninth  dies  subsequent- 
ly in  hospitai. — Foundation  at  Oxford  of  Gladstone  Pro- 
fessorship of  Political  Theonr  and  Institutions. — Armgaard 
Karl  Graves  sentenced  at  Edinbunh  to  18  months  im- 
prisonment for  espionage. — Dr.  Ethel  Smyth,  musical 
composer  and  suffragist,  arrested  for  conspiracy  in  suffragist 
attempt  to  set  fire  to  Nuneham  House,  Oxford,  on  July  13. 
— U.S.  Senate  votes  to  continue  annual  appropriation  for 
Tariff  Board,  against  which  House  voted. 

34.  British  Medical  Association  in  full  meeting  decide 
to  work  sanatorium  part  x>f  National  Insurance  Act  on  terms 
to  be  agreed  upon  with  the  Govt. — Rioting  at  London  docks 
after  march  oi  dockers  through  the  streets  of  the  City  to 
Tower  Hill  where  meeting  is  addressed  by  the  strike  leaders. 
Mr.  Ben  TiUett  asks  the  men  to  join  him  in  a  prayer  "  that 
God  would  strike  Lord  Devonport  dead . ' '  Two  bread  vans 
are  overturned  and  plundered,  two  carts  set  on  fire,  and 
fightmg  occurs  with  men  at  work.  The  police  charge  with 
batons  and  about  ao  of  the  strikers  are  injured.  Twenty 
arrests  made. — Lord  Lansdowne,  speaking  at  annual  meet- 
ing of  Rural  League,  outlines  future  land  policy  of  Unionist 
Party. — Mr.  Winston- Churchill  makes  further  statement 
in  British  House  of  Commons  on  Govt,  's  naval  programme. 
— First  International  Congress  on  Eugenics  <^)ened  in 
London  by  a  banquet  at  which  Mr.  Balfour  »^ks. — It 
is  r<»orted  that  potato  disease  has  appeared  in  Ireland. — 
M.  Cl^menceau  in  an  open  letter  defines  his  grounds  for 
opposing  M.  Poincar6's  Govemmoit's  scheme  for  electoral 
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reform  by  proportional  representation.^ — ^Meeting  of  Tsar 
of  Russia  and  king  of  Sweden  at  Pitkapaasi  Bay,  Finland. 
— ^Sundry  Civil  appropriation  bill  ana  measure  creating 
single-chambered  legisjature  of  16  members  for  Alaska 
passed  by  U.S.  Senate. — ^Prof.  HencheU  Parker  and  Bel< 
more  Browne  annonnce  from  Tblvina,  Alaska,  that  they 
ascended  to  within  300  feet  of  summit  of  Mt.  McKinJey. 

25.  Debate  in  British  House  of  Commons  on  Imperial 
Defence  Committee.^M.  Foincar^  replies  to  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  's  attack  on, the  Government  proposal  for  proportional, 
representation. — Serious,  floods  in  Pennsylvania^  Ohio  and 
West  Vininia. — General  Ameglio,  commanding  Italian 
troops  at  Rhodes,  reported  to  have  visited  Kal^mnos  and  to 
have  stated  that  tne  Aegean  islands  occupied  by  Italy 
would  never  be  restored  to  Turkey. — Greek  Govt,  order 
an  armoured  cruiser  and  8  torpedo  boats  to  be  built  at  the 
Vulkan  works,  Germany. — ^Senator  LaFoUette's  wool  tariff 
bill  passed  by  U.S.  Senate  (see  Aprfl  i  and  Auinist  9).— U.S. 
marmes  ordered  home  from  Guantanamp^  Ciioa. 

26.  By-election  at  Crewe  results  in  Unionist  victory  for 
Mr.  £.  Craig  by  majority  of  ^. — ^Meeting  at  Calcutta  to 
express  discontent  wiu  Piyy  Councils  judgment  in 
Mymenslngh  Case  (see  Jnne  z8}.— Officers  or  the  Turkish 
Amy,  claiming  to  represent  Aclrianople  Army  C6rps,  de- 
mand resignation  ol  new  Cabinet  and  substitution  of  a 
Young  Liberal  Ministry. — Fire  at  a  champagne  factory  at 
Epemay,  France;  s  persons  missing.-**-Lowther  Lodge. 
Knightsbridge,  London,  sold  to  the  RoyaJ  Geoinapbical 
Society  for  £100,000. — ^Naval  wing  of  the  British  Royal 
Flying  Corps  sanctioned  by  an  Order  fai  Council.— Liver- 
pool meeting  resolves  to  form  a  Society  to  advocate  a  State 
medical  service  in  Great  Britain. — Chmese  Advisory  Coun- 
cil approve  names  of  5  new  ministers. — Govt,  majority  in 
Britnn  House  of  Commons  falls  to  3  on  a  motion  respecting 
business. — ^Dr.  Ethel  Smyth,  charged  with  conspiracy,  dis- 
charged owing  to  insufficfent  evidence  (see  July  23).— 'Due 
de  Lorge  killed  in  lift  accident  in  London.-— Strike  of  s.ooo 
workmen  on  Grand  Trunk  railway,  near  Fort  Geivge,  B.C. 
— Excise  Tax  bill  passed  by  U.S.  Senate.  37  to  x8,  with 
amendments  creatmg  permanent  tariff  commission  and 
repealing  Canadian  reciprocity  act* 

37.  London  Transport  Workers'  Strike  Committee  feo> 
ommesd  port  workers  to  resume  work  at  once. — Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  speaking  at  Blenheim,  says  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Unionist  party  to  support  Ulster  in  resisting  the  Home  Rule 
Bill.— Messrs.  Harland  ft  Wolf,  Belfast,  ship-builders, 
announce  gradual  shutthig  down  of  their  works  owing  to 
trouble  and  intimidation  amongst  their  employees. — Last 
section  of  Bagdad  railway,  from  El  Helif  to  Bagdad,  be-' 
gun.— Extension  of  Tube  railway  from  the  Bank  of  Liver- 
pool St.,  London,  ox>ened. — Visit  of  Mr.  Borden  and 
Canadian  minbteta  to  Paris. — ^Three  miniatures  by  Mrs. 
Frank  Eastman  stolen  from  Royal  Acadejny,  London. — 
Turkish  Cabinet  issue  manifesto  to  population  of  Northern 
Albania  stating  that  armed  force  will  not  be  used  against 
them,  and  that  a  Parliamentary  Commission  wHI  en^iuire 
into  tbcir  grievances. — Joseph  Fischer,  German  airman, 
with  a  passenger  (Kugler)  killed  near  Munich. — Capt.  Dom 
Joao  de 'Almeida,  Portuguese  royalist,  sentenced  at  lAsbon 
to  6  years'  imprisonment  followed  by  ro  years'  deportation 
to  a  Portuguese  Colony. — Substitute  for  House  Free-Sugar 
bill,  proposed  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  fixing  duty 
at  1.6  cents  a  pound,  passed  by  U.S.  Senate. 

s8.  Mass  meeting  of  London  port  workers  fesolvet  to 
continue  strike  in  defiance  of  leaders. — ^Turkish  Pailiameno 
tary  Corhmission  of  Enquiry  arrives  in  Prishtina,  Albania. 
— Shuja-ed-DowIeh,  Acting  Governor  of  Tabriz,  agitates 
against  Persian  Govt.,  Who  propose  to  shpersede  him. 

20.  London  Transport  Workers'  Strike  CommRtee 
decrae  to  adhere  to  their  recommendation  that  the  men 
should  return  to  work. — Death  of  Mutsuhito,  Emperor  of 
Japan,  ased  59. — Mr.  Borden  and  Canadian  Ministers 
received  by  President  of  French  Republic. — ^Royal  Com- 
mission appointed  ulider  presidency  of  Lord  Fiidier  to 
consider  storage  and  supply  of  liquid  fuel  to  British  Navy. 
— Spanish  Govt,  refuse  to  expel  Portuguese  royalists  from 
Spain. — Attempted  assassmation  of  Hftssam  B^,  leader 
of  Albanian  insurgents,  at  Uskub,  Albania.-~^Judgment 
delivered  by  Privy  Council  in  the  Canadian  niixed  marri- 
ages (He  Temere)  case.  Supreme  Court  of  Canada's 
decision  that  the  provindal  legislatures  have  jurisdictkm 
in  such  matters  it  upheld.^— Collapse  of  landing  btage  at 
Binz,  in  Rfkgen,  Baltic  Sea ;i 6 persons  drowned. — ^M».  E.  H. 
Tennjrson  d'Eyncourt  appointed  Director  of  Naval  Con- 
struction to  British  Admiralty  in  place  of  Sir  Philip  Watts, 
who  is  retained  as  adviser. — ^Judge  Aichbald  makes  formal 
answer  in  U'.S.  Senate  to  charges  against  him  (see  July  ix ). 
— Govt,  suits  discontinued  on  payment  of  $250,000  by 
sugar  companies  into  U.S.  treasury  for  customs  fiaads  in 


Phfladelphia.— First  Natfonal  Conference  of  Amerfesa 
newspaper  and  magaxfaie  writers  assembles  at  Madison, 
Wise— BalkKm  "Uncle  Sam,"  under  Capt.  H.  £.  Honey, 
well,  wins  international  elimination  trial,  sailing  from  Kan* 
sas  City,  Mo.,  to  Manaaeas,  Va..  9^5  niites. — Lieut.  Charies 
Becker  of  the  New  York  p<dice  arrested  on  charge  of  having 
instigated  murder  of  Herman  Rosenthal  (see  Juhr  x6). 

30.  Yoshihito  Harunomiya,  Crown  Prince  of  Japan .  oro- 
claimed  Emperor-^London  Court  of  Inquiry  on  the  leas 
of  the  **  Titanic  "present  their  Report  through  Lord  Mers^. 
— ^Turiush  Chamber  carry  vote  ot  confidence  in  the  Cabinet 
by  113  votes  to  05:— Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
examine  Into  Public  Services  in  India:  Lora  Islington 
(Chairman),  Earl  of  Ronaldshay,  Sir  Murray  Hammick, 
Sir  Theodore  Merisoa,  Sir  Valentine  Cbirol,  Frank  Gecnge 
Sly,  laves  Ramsav  Macdonald,  Herbert  A.  L.  Fibber, 
Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale,  Walter  Culley  Madge,  Abdur 
Ranim. — Many  London  transport  workers  resume  work.— 
Rioting  in  Toronto  in  strike  of  freight  handlers  at  Port 
Arthur  dodcs.— Canadian  Federal  Govt,  order  enquiry 
into  "Empress  of  Britain's"  collision  with  "Helvetia." 

31.  Senous  rioting,  with  use  of  revolvers,  at  Ixmdon 
docks;  over  ao  injured. — Prince  of  Wales  terminates  his 
stay  in  France. — Mr.  Thomas  Mackensie,  late  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand,  appointed  High  Commissioner. 
—-British  Prime  Mhiister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
invited  to  visit  Canada.-^Turicish  Government  lay  before 
Chamber  their  proposed  modifications  of  the  Constitution. 
—Mr.  Asquith  m  House  of  Commons  criticises  Mr.  Bonar 
Law's  speech  at  Blenheim  (see  July  27)  on  Ulster's  right 
to  resist  Home  Rule. — Epidemic  of  ts^phoid  fever  reported 
from  Ottawa. — ^Albanian  delegates  at  Prishtiaa  demand 
dissolution  of  Turlush  Chamber. 

Augusi: — 

z.  British  Govt,  announce  decision  to  withdraw  from 
Brussels  Sugar  Convention  on  September  i,  1913.— End 
o;  Belfast  shipyard  trouble  at  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff's. 
— Dr.  G.  E.  Morrison,  formerly  Times  correspondent  at 
PdLing,  aiH>ointed  Political  Adviser  to  President  of  Chinese 
Republic. — Mr.  Taft  accepts  Republican  notnination  for 
Presidency. — Sale  of  Queen  ManaPia's  Jewels,  pledged 
with  Bank  of  Portugal. — Railway  accident  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  to  killed,  co  injured.— Goodwood  Cup  won  by  Mr. 
Buchanan's  "TttUibardine." — Throwing  of  a  bomb  to 
Kotchana,  Bulgaria,  is  followed  by  a  riot  in  which  neady 
200  Bulgarians  are  killed  or  wounded  by  Turkish  soldiers. 

a.  Fighting  at  Lhasa;  Tibetans  repulsed  by  Chinese.— 
The  inhabitants  of  Nikaria,  Aegean  Sea,  depose  the  Turkish 
authorities  and  declare  independence. — ^Three  miniatures 
stolen  from  Royal  Academy.  London,  returned  by  post 
anonymously. — End  of  Frencn  seamen 's  strike  at  Havre.— 
U.S.  Senate,  by  Vote  of  54  to  4,  passes  Lodge  resolution 
extending  Monroe  Doctrine  to  foreign  corporations  holding 
territory  on  American  continents. — ^Stanley  committee  for 
invest^ting  U.S.  Steel  Corporation  reports  to  Congress 
suggesting  l^^lation  to  contrcrf  combinations. 

3.  MontenMrrins  attack  Turkish  blockhouse  on  Turoo- 
Montenegrin  frontier;  50  Turks  killed,  xs  Montenegrins 
killed  and  15  wounded. — ^Mr.  LindsayCampbell.  Australian 
airman,  killed  at  Byfieet,  England. — U.S.  Senate  withdraws 
Canadian  reciprocity  ** rider"  of  Steel  bill. 

4.  Turkish  Senate  accept  Govt.'s  modificatkm  of 
Constitution,  empowering  Sultan  to  dissolve  Parliament.— 
Five  Englishmen  arrested  near  Kiel,  Germany,  for  espion- 
age.— ^Eruption  oif  Mt.  Etna,  Sicily .-^Nine  boy  scouts 
drowned  on  Kent  coast  by  capsizing  of  boat. — U.S.  marines 
landed  in  Nicaragua,  to  protect  American  interests. 

5.  M.  Pohicart,  French  Premier,  leaves  Dunkirk  for 
Russia  on  political  mission. — Mr.  Roosevelt's  Third  Paf^ 
(Pro^essive)  Convention  opens  at  Chicago.-— Turkish 
Parliament  dissolved  by  Iraden;  Chamber  meets  and  passes 
vote  of  no  confidence  in  Govemment.'^British  Home  Oflke 
Enquiry  into  Cadeby  Colliery  explosion  opens  at  Don- 
caster. — ^British  War  Office  appoint  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sir  Henry  Nonnan  to  enquire  into  wireless 
telegraphy  developments.'— Italians  occupy  Zuara.  Tripoli. 
— Britnh  Admiralty  issue  regulations  as  to  commissions' 
to  be  offered  to  men  in  the  navy  who  have  qualified  as 
warrant  officen.->Further  frontier  fighting  between  Tuxks 
and  Montenegrins. 

6.  Mr.  Roosevelt  declares  his  programme  of  social  re- 
form (including  general  minimum  wage)  at  Chicago  Con- 
vention.—-Pres.  Taft  sends  message  to  Con|;rcss  asking  for 
immediate  legislaticm  to  establish  authority  In  Panama 
Canal  xone,  and  to  fix  maximum  tolls.— RoUa  Wells  (b. 
1856),  formerly  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  made  treasurer  of  U.S. 
Democratic  National  Committee. — ^Talaat  Bey  and  Diavid 
Bey,  leaders  of  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  leave 
CoftStantinople  for  Sahmika.— Earl  of  Liverpool  appoJAte^ 
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Governor  of  New  Zealand  in  SttOcesBion  to  Lord  Islingtoo. 
— Mr.  MacCaUom  Scott,  Member  of  British  House  of 
Commons,  susipended  for  disregarding  Speaker's  authority; 
he  makes  an  apology  next  day.— Trial  of  women  suffragists 
at  Dublin  for  attempt  to  set  fire  to  Theatre  Royal  (see 
July  x8) ;  Miss  G.  Evans  and  Wm.  Meas^  Leigh  sentenced 
to  5  years'  penal  servitude. — ^Kjn||['s  Cup  won  at  Cowes  by 
Loid  Dunraven's  yacht  "Canad." — ^Arob  attack  on 
Zaagar,  Tripoli,  repulsed. — Railway  accidents  at  Lozanne, 
France  (5  killed.  15  injured),  and  at  JLabotant,  Fiance  (2 
kiUed,  20  injured). 

7.  Turkish  Minister  at  Cettigne  annwipcw  mtention  to 
leave  Montenegro  owing  to  dist^tisfaction  with  Montene- 

Srjn  reply  to  his  remcmstrances. — ^Debate  on  British  with* 
rawal  from  Sugar  Convention  in  House  of  Commons; 
speeches  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Asoukh.—- 
Motor-boat,  ^6  ft.  long,  arrives  at  Queenstown.  Ireland, 
having  crossea  the  Atlantic  in  34  di^s. — Master  ot  Elibank, 
CUef  Government  Whip  in  British  House  of  Commons,  re- 
signs appoinUnent  and  seat  in  parliament;  he  is  succeeded 
as  Chief  Whip  by  Mr.  Percy  H.  Illingworth,  M.P.— Arrest 
of  Kaid  Trihahi  at  Masagan,  Morocco,  after  a  siege  of  the 
house  oi  a  Soanish  sul^ect,  in  which  he  had  received 
Spanish  consular  protection. — Russo-Japanese  Agreement 

S;x>rted,  determining  spheres  of  influence  in  Monf;olia  and 
anchuria. — ^Woodrow  Wilson  accepts  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  U.S.  Presidency. — Progressive  party  nominates 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Gov.  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California, 
as  candidates  for  U.S.  President  and  Vico-President. 

8.  Manchester  (N.West)  bx-election  results  in  unionist 
victory  for  Sir  /.  Randies,  majority  x,2oa. — ^Turkish  Minis- 
ter leaves  Cettigne. — Earthquakes  in  Turkey  in  the  region 
of  the  Dardanelles;  casualties  6,000. — German  Emperor 
speaks  at  Krupp  centenary  celebrations. — Lord  Robson 
resigns  office  of  Lord  of  A|n)eal  and  Is  succeeded  by  Lord 
Justice  Fletcher  Moulton;  J.  A.  Hamilton  appointed  Lord 


the  Putumayo  cruelties. — Mine  explosion  at  Lbthringen 


becsburg,  zo  miles  below  Gallipolis,  Ohio  washed  away. 
U.S.  Senate  panes  Panama  Canal  Bill  by  47  votes  to 


15. — M.  Poincar^  arrives  at  Kronstadt,  after  receiving 
salute  of  21  guna  from  the  German  fleet  as  he  entered  the 
Baltic. — German  Emperor  visits  Lothrin^en  mine  to  con* 
dde  with  sufferers. — ^Porte  reply  to  Bulgarian  remonstrances 
on  the  Kotchana  massacres,  promising  strict  inquii^  and 
punishment  for  the  guilty. — M.  Beaumont,  French  aimun, 
begins  Paris  to  London  flight  on  a  hydroplane. — Gen. 
TancrMe  Au^te  chosen  President  of  Halti.--4*res.  Taft 
vetoes  wool  bill  adopted  by  House  on  August  3  and  Senate 
August  f . — ^Luther  Conant  Jr.  (b.  1872)  ^>poiAtea  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Coiporations. 

zo.  Mr.  Winatm  Churchill  in  letter  to  Sir  George  Rit- 
chie, attacks  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  and  Sir  Edward  Carson's 
speeches  on  Ulster  as  incitements  to  lawless  violence. — 
Albanian  leaders  formulate  plan  of  reform  and  submit 
it  to  Ibraham  Pasha;  ten  clauses  accepted  by  Turk- 
ish Government  on  the  zith. — U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives passes  measure  requiring  all  ocean-going  vessels  to  be 
equiiKMd  with  life-boats  enough  for  every  person  on  board. 

zi.  Train  attacked  near  Mexico  City  by  Zapatistas;  20 
passengers  and  35  stJdiers  killed. — M.  Poincar6  received 
oy  theTsar  at  Peterhof . — ^Trial  of  Egyptians  charged  with 
conspiracy  against  the  Khedive  begins  m  Cairo  (^ee  July  2 
and  zo). — ^Bomb  explosions  at  Salonika,  Turiiey. 

xa.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  replies  to  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's 
letter.— Abdicati<Mi  of  Mulai  Hafld.  Sultan  of  Morocco, 
announced;  pension  £z4,ooo  a  year. — Further  earthquakes 
at  Gallipoli,  Turkey. — ^L.  Jukitch,  Croatian  law-student, 
sentenced  to  death  at  Agram  for  attempted  assassination 
of  Ban  of  Croatia  (June  8)  and  murder  ot  M.  de  Hervoitch. 
— Collection  of  modem  British  pictures  presented  to  Luxem- 
bourg Gallerv,  Paris,  by  modem  Britisn  artists. — Strike  of 
miners  in  Ebbw  Vale,  Monmouthshire. 

Z3.  Trial  of  Egyptians  charged  with  conspiracy  at  Cairo 
results  in  sentences  of  xs  years  hard  labour  for  one  and  is 
yean  unprisonment  for  two. — Protest  meeting  at  Sofia 
against  Turkish  r^ime  in  Macedonian  and  Kotchana 
massacre. — Mr.  R.  C.  Fenwick,  British  airman,  killed  on 
Salisbury  Plain. — England  wins  last  Test  Match  axainst 
South  African  cricket  eleven  at  the  Oval.  London,  oy  zo 
wickets. — ^Prince  Katsura  appointed  Grand  Chamberlain 
and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Japan.— Ixtapa,  Mexico» 
captured  by^  Zapatistas;  200  killM  of  garrison  and  iahabi- 
taots. — Resignation  of  Zia  Pasha,  Turkish  Minister  of  the 


Interior— Further  fighting  00  Tttico-Montenegrin  f  rontici; 
— Mulai  Yusef  proclaimedSultan  of  Morocco.— Post-office 
appropriation  biU  is  passed  by  U.S.  Senate. 

Z4.  General  Botha  appointed  an  honorary  general  of  the 
British  Arm^. — Kfaost  rebellion  in  Afghanistan  terminated 
by  concessions  to  the  tribes. — ^National  Memorial  at 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  to  Nova  Scotian  Assembly,  first  opened 
Z758,  dedicated  by  Duke  of  ConnaughL — Fourteen  medical 
members  of  NationalHealth  Insurance  Advisory  Committee 
decline  to  withdraw  though  requested  to  do  so  by  Britkh 
Medical  Association;  thirty  other  mniical  members  with- 
draw.— Massacre  of  Christians  at  Berane  on  the  Montene- 
grin frontier;  za  villages  burnt. — Steel  and  Iron  tariff- 
reviuon  bill,  passed  by  U.S.  Congress,  vetoed  by  President 
Taft.  but  passed  by  House  of  Representatives  over  his  veto. 
— ^Biil  reUucing  cotton  duties  about  21  %,  passed  by  House 


August  3,  passed  in  U.S.  Senate;  Army  appropriation  bill 
again  passed  with  piovisioiis  objectiooabilo  to  Pres.  Taft 
efimipfitffd. 

i<*  Report  of  Merchant  Shipping;  Advisory  Committee 
on  ufe-«aving  at  sea  publishea  inXondon. — Celebration 
of  2sth  year  of  reign  of  King- Ferdinand  ol  Bulgaria  at 
Timovo. — Mc  Montagu,  British  subject,  committed  for 
trial  at  Constantinople  for  having  shot  Mr.  Davon  on 
August  8. — Arabs  defeated  by  Italians  at  Zuara  (Tripoli); 
Italians,  6  killed,  98  wounded.— Pres.  Taft  vetoes  Lc^la- 
tive,  Executive  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill,  passed  by 
U.S.  Congress  (Aug.  7),  because  of'' riders**  piovidiDg  foe 
restriction  of  civil  service  and  abolition  of  the  commerce 
court  (^  Aug.  as). — BiUproviding  for  oommiasion  on 
Industrial  Relations  passes  U.S.  Senate. 

z6.  Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Beichtold,  invites 
Great  Powers  to  engage  in  "  conversations"  upon  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Balkans,  with  a  view  to  "co-ordinating  their 
several  efforts  in  the  interest  of  Balkan  peace." — M.  Poin- 
carl  terminates  his  official  visit  to  Russia. — U.S.  Senate 
agrees  to  Panama  Canal  Bill  as  modified  by  Joint  Confer- 
ence of  the  two  Houses. — Notification  of  poliomyelitis 
(infantile  Mralyais)  and  cerebro-spinai  fever  made  com- 
pulsory in  England  and  Wales. — Capt.  Lord,  master  oi  the 

Calitomlan,"  issues  explanatory  statement  as  to  failure 
of  that  ship  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  "Titank.'* — ^Mr. 
G.  B.  HaddonrSmith  i^pointed  Governor  of  the  Bahamas. 
— Fifhting  in  Shawia  district  of  Morocco,  French  lose  a 
killed,  20  wounded. — Jacob  Gould  Schuzman  (b.  Z854)  ol 
York  aM>ointed  U.S.  minister  to  Greece  and  Montenegro 
as  successor  of  Geor^  H.  Moses,  resignedJnIy  Z2. — Wool 
and  Steel  tariff-revision  bills  fail  to  pass  U.S.  Senate  over 
President's  veto.— Mr.  Roosevelt  opeu  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  campaign  for  U.S.  presidency. 

z  7.  Albanian  insurscnts  march  towards  Salonika,  resell- 
ing Kuprili  in  force.— U.S.  House  of  Rq>resentatives  adopts 
report  of  Joint  Conference  of  the  two  Houses  on  Panama 
Canal  Bill;  British  Charg6  d  'Affaires  at  Washin^toin  makes 
representations  to  the  President  against  inf  ractioo  ol  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty. — Mr.  Justice  Woodroffe  in  High  Court 
of  Bengal  allows  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Weston  and  two  police 
officers  of  Midnapur  against  their  condemnation  in  damages 
bjf  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher,  and  dismisses  them  fzom  the  suit, 
with  costs. — Germany  approves  Count  Berchtold's  propo- 
sal with  regard  to  the  Balkan  "conversations."— Generals 
Hwang-hui  and  Chang  Chin-wu  arrested  and  summarily 
executed  for  revolutionary  conspiracy  at  Peking. — ^Monte- 
negrins attack  Turkish  olockhouse  near  Berane  00  the 
frontier;  a  Turiu  killed. — Garrison  of  Managua,  Nicaragua, 
massacred  by  insurgents. — Emperor  of  Austria  celebrates 
82nd  birthday. — The  British  Government  present  memo- 
randum to  China  requiring  China  to  refrain  from  despatch- 
ing a  military  expedition  to  Tibet. 

Z9.  Britisn  Govt,  accepts  Count  Berchtold's  Balkan 
"conversations"  proposal. — ^Prince  Katsura  included 
among  the  Genro  (Elder  Statesmen)  of  Japan. — Pdking 
Advisory  Assembly  resolves  by  ^8  votes  to  iz  to  petition 
Yuan-Sbih-kai  for  an  explanation  within  three  days  oil 
execution  of  two  generals. — Pres,  Taft  sends  mcssaae  to 
Congress  urging  an  amendment  to  the  Panama  Canal  Bill 
allowing  foreign  nations  to  test  validitjr  of  free  tolls  pro- 
vision, and  stating  that  the  BiU  is  not  intended  to  repeal 
any  part  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty. — Conference  report 
on  Naval  appropriation  bill, authorisingeonstruction  ot  one 
battleship,  accepted  by  U.S.  Senate.— fighting  at  Tilbury 
Docks,  LondoOj  between  union  men  and  free  labourers; 
revolver  shots  nred.-^Ibrahim  Pasha  gnints  Albanians  at 
Uskub  24  hours  in  which  to  subinat.-HFive  persons  found 
shot  at  ^astboume,  Sussex,  in  a  burning  house. — GuiUenno 
£.  BiUinghurst  elected  President  of  Peru. 

20.  Peking  Advisory  AssemUy  demand  attendance  of 
Premier  and  Ministo:  of  War. — Forty  Chinese  pirates  raid 
British  island  of  Cheungchan,  near  Hoog-Kong.^-Coofcr- 
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ence  at  Salonika  between  Albanmns.  under  Isa  Boletinatz, 
and  Ibrahim  Paaha;  Ibrahim  Pasha  announces  that 
Albanian  chiefs  atPrishtina  have  a^epted  Turkish  Govern- 
ment's terms,  and  that  the  insurgents  are  returning  to  their 
homes. — Indictment  of  murder  in  first  degree  returned 
by  grand  jury  in  New  York  against  Police-Lieut.  Becker 
and  "gan^en"  for  killing  Herman  Rosenthal. — ^Lt.  Kas- 
koff .  Russian  military  airman,  drowned  ofif  Sevastopol. 
— El  Hiba,  Moroccan  Pretender,  enters  Marakesh. — 
Death  off  General  Booth,  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
in  London,  aged  83.— W.   Hurlock,   Walwofth  draper. 

Eroeccu*^  for  non-compliance  with  British  National 
iealth  Insurance  Act,  and  fined  £15  and  £5.58.  costs,  this 
bein^  first  prosecution  under  the  Act.— Conference  report 
on  Naval  bill  providing  for  one  battleship  accepted  by  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. — Gecft-ge  R.  Sheldon  (b.  1857) 
chosen  treasurer  of  U.S.  Republican  National  Committee. 

ax.  American  marines  landed  at  Bluefields,  Nicaragua, 
by  leanest  of  Nicaraguan  Government. — Hilmi  Pasha^ 
Turkisb  Minister  of  Justice,  resigns. — Yuan-Shih-kai 
declines  to  attend  Peking  Advisory  Assembly. — Reported 
that  peace  haa  been  concluded  at  Lhasa  between  China  and 
Tibet. — French  Govt,  agree  to  join  in  Count  Berchtold's 
Balkan  "  conversations." — Macedonia'^*liberation"  speeches 
delivered  at  mass  meeting  of  Bulgarians  at  Philllpopolis. 
— ^Herr  von  Vollmar  speaks  in  Bavarian  Diet  on  social 
dcmcxsatic  patriotism. — Further  fighting  near  Bo'ane  on 
Montenegrin  frontier;  Christian  villages  burnt. — Resigna- 
tion of  ftfontenegrin  Cabinet  announced. 

22.  East  Carmarthen  by-election  results  in  return  of 
Rev.  T.  Jones  (Liberal)  by  reduced  majority  of  3,728. — 
England  wins  final  Test  Match  against  Australian  cricket 
eleven  at  the  Oval,  by  344  runs,  thereby  winning  Triangular 
Tournament  (England,  Australia,  South  Africa). — Col. 
Mangin'a  French  force  defeats  Moroccan  pretender.  El 
Miba,  near  Marakesh. — U.S.  Appropriation  Bill  (see  Aug. 
15)  finally  passed  without  objectionable  "riders.'' — Con- 
ference reports  on  Indian  and  Sundry  Civil  appropriation 
bills  agreed  to  by  U.S.  Senate. 

2$.  Baiialoo  tribesmen  attack  Bander  Abbas,  Persia. — 
Sir  Hugh  Clifford  appointed  Governor  of  Gold  Coast. 

24.  Sun  Yat  Sen  visits  Yuan  Shih-kai  in  Peking  and 
receives  pi^ular  welcome. — Pres.  Taft  signs  Panama  Canal 
bill.  Labour  Commission  bill.  Civil  appropriation  bill  (with 
no  provision  for  a  Tariff  JBoard)  and  several  others.— 
Massacre  of  Servians  by  Turks  at  Sienitza,  on  Servian 
frontier. — Montenegrins  make  surprise  attack  on  Berane. 
— Fighting  in  Timor,  MaUy  Archipelago;  native  rebels 
defeated  by  Portuguese  troops. — Mus  lulia  Curran, 
Englishwoman,  found  dead  in  a  New  Yon  hotel. — Fire 
at  General  Post  Office,  London,  causes  suspension  of  all 
telegraphic  communication. — French  Govt,  decide  to  dis- 
solve Teachers '  Unions  by  Sept.  10, owing  to  anti-patriotic 
resolutions  passed  at  August  Congress  at  Chambery. 

35.  All  Danish  Bey  becomes  Turkish  Minister  of  the 
Interior^  and  Halim  Bey  Minister  of  Justice. — Lieut. 
Mansini,  Italian  military  airman,  killed  in  Tripoli. — ^Trial 
of  Korean  conspirators  resumed  at  Seoul,  Korea. — Mass 
meetings  at  Sofia  to  advocate  autonomy  of  Macedonia. — 
Fighting  at  Suk-el-Arba,  near  Marakesn;  Moors  repulsed 
by  French. 

36.  Toronto  Industrial  Fair  opened  by  Duke  of  Con- 
naught. — 300  Russian  sailors  sent  on  shore  at  Sevastopol 
to  be  tried  for  revolutionary  propagandism. — U.S.  Senate 
pass  resolution  for  investigation  by  Campaign  Funds 
Committee  into  alleged  contributions  by  Standard  Oil  Co. 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  1904  election. — Prince  Arthur  of  Con- 
naught  leaves  England  for  Tokio  to  convey  to  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  the  order  of  the  Garter. — Hydro-aeroplane  race 
from  St.  Male  to  Jersey  won  by  Weymann. — ^Exceprional 
rainfall  (over  6  in.  at  Norwich)  causes  extensive  floods  in 
eastern  counties  of  England,  with  interruption  of  railway 
and  telegraph  service;  two  lives  lost. — Egyptian  nationalists 
arrested  at  Cairo  for  posting  seditious  placards.— General 
Deficiency  appropriation  bill  passed  by  U.S.  Senate. — ^First 
s^sion  of  62nd  Congress  of  U.S.  adjourns  at  4.30  p.h. — 
Governor  Marshall,  Democratic  nominee  for  U.S.  V^ice- 
Presidency^  opens  campaign  in  Portland.  Me. 

27.  British  Charg6  d 'Affaires  at  Washington  renews 
protest  with  regard  to  the  Panama  Canal  rates. — Posthu- 
mous title  of  Emperor  of  Meiji  conferred  on  Mutsuhito, 
late  Emperor  of  Japan.— Strike  of  minen  in  Rhcxidda 
district,  Wales. — Comer-stone  of  cathedral  of  St.  Albans, 
Toronto,  laid  by  Duke  of  Connaught. 

38.  Mr.  Borden  in  answer  to  deputation  from  Women  *s 
Social  and  Political  Union  in  London  states  that  he  has  no 
intention  of  introducing  a  bill  into  the  Canadian  parliament 
to  give  women  votes  on  the  same  terms  as  men. —  U.S. 
troops  ovdercd  to  proceed  to  Nicaragua.-^  Germany  asks 


that  Spanish  and  Frencir  portions  of  Kfofoecan  eusfoms 
should  be  fixed  in  fortha>min9,  Franco-Spanish  treaty. 
—Lieut.  Chandenier,  French  military  airman,  burnt  to 
death  near  Crecy-sur-Serre. — (jeneral  Botha  speaks  at 
Frederikstad,  Transvaal,  op.  South  African  Nationalism 
and  its  compatibility  with  Imperial  co-operation. — Duke 
of  Connaught  leaves  Montreal  for  a  tour  in  western  Canada. 

29.  Fighting  at  Suk-el-Arba,  Morocco;  El  Hiba 's  forces 
repulsed  by  French  under  Col.  Mangin. — ^Funeral  of  Gener- 
al Booth;  procession  through  London. — ^Railwa^  accident 
at  Vauxhall,  London;  x  killed,  20  injured. — Cruiser  "Syd- 
ney," built  for  Australian  Govt.,  launched  at  Glasgow.—* 
Great  floods  in  Wen-chan  river  district  of  China  destroy 
30,000  inhabitants. — Cunningham  claims  to  Alaska  coal 
lands  finally  cancelled  by  U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  and 
lands  become  part  of  public  domain. 

30.  Mr.  Borden  leaves  London  for  (Canada.— Centenary 
of  "Comet,"  6rst  steamship,  celebrated  at  Glasgow. — 
Mr.  Cody  wins  British  Army  (Council's  prise  for  best  mili- 
tary aeropUne. — Political  rioting  in  Para,  Brazil;  news* 
paper  office  burnt. — Chinese  Finance  Minister  signs  con- 
tract with  London  firm  of  Birch  Crisp  &  Co.  for  loan  of  £xo,- 
000,000,  secured  on  free  surplus  of  salt  gabelU. — Senate  of 
the  island  of  Samoa  presents  note  to  Commandera  of 
French  and  British  wanhips  at  Valley  and  to  Russian 
consul  at  Smyrna  demanding  evacuation  of  the  island  by 
the  Turkish  troops. 

31.  U.S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  sunxnds 
proposed  increases  in  freight  rates  between  East  ind  Pacific 
Ooast  till  Dec.  31. — Col.  C.  P.  Townsley  becomes  superin- 
tendent of  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  as 
successor  to  Gen.  Thos.  H.  Barry. 

Septembtr: — 

1 .  Mr.  Roosevelt  denies  soliciting  or  accepting  Standafd 
Oil  money  in  presidential  campaign  of  1904. 

2.  45th  Trade  Union  Coni^ress  of  Great  Britain  opens 
at  Newport,  Mon. — Fighting  in  Mexico;  Zapatistas  routed 
with  60  casualties. — British  cavalry  manoeuvres  begin. 

3.  British  Trade  Union  Congress  by  large  nuijority  pass 
resolution  to  oppose  Government 's  Trade  Union  Bill,  un- 
less amended  to  meet  their  wishes.— -German  Emperor 
attends  Swiss  Army  Manoeuvres  at  Zurich.— Sheikh 
Shawish  arrested  at  Cairo  on  charge  of  participation  in 
conspnracy  against  Khedive  and  Lord  Kitchener. — Mr. 
Montagu  acquitted  of  having  shot  Mr.  Dayah  at  Constanti- 
nople on  August  8  (see  Aug.  15). — "Drake."  historical 
drama  by  Louis  Parker,  produced  at  His  Majesty's  Thea- 
tre, London. — Railway  accident  at  Riola,  Italy;  ^  kUIed. 
15  injured.— Ohio  vote  ratifies  proposed  constitutional 
amendments,  except  eight  (includiug  that  for  woman 
suffrage). — Vermont  elections  result  in  no  majority  vote 
for  governor,  and  the  electmn  is  thrown  into  the  legislature 
(see  Oct.  2).— 6th  triennial  congress  of  International 
Association  for  Testing  Materials  meets  in- New  York  City. 
— Break  in  Erie  canal  at  Bushnell's  Basin,  near  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  does  much  damage. 

4.  British  Association  meeting  opens  at  Dundee,  with 
Presidential  address  from  Prof.  SchJLfer  on  Nature  and 
Origin  of  Life. — New  regulations  for  life-saving  at  sea 
issued  by  British  Board  of  Trade. — Sir  Edward  Grey  writes 
to  Newcastle  Chamber  of  Commerce  stating  that  Panama 
Canal  Act  undoubtedly  violates  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.'— 
Explosion  at  Clarence  coal-mine.  Pas  de  Calais,  France;  24 
lives  lost. — Marseilles  shipping  strike  ends. — Great  Britain 
wins  International  Trophy  for  marine  motoring  at  Hunting- 
ton, N.  Y. — Collision  on  Piccadilly  underground  electric' 
railway,  London;  if  persons  injured. — Chinese  Minister 
notifies  British  Foreign  Office,  and  Yuan-Shih-kai  notifies 
British  Minister,  that  loan  of  £xo.ooo,ooo  to  China  haa 
been  arranged  with  British  firm. — Evan  £.  Young  resigns 
as  U.S.  minister  to  Ecuador. — Eighth  International  Caa* 
gress  of  Api>lied  Chemistry  meets  at  Washington,  D.C. 

5.  Interview  at  St.  Peteraburg  between  Russian  and 
French  Ambassadors  with  re^rd  to  Count  Berchtold's* 
Balkan  proposals. — News  received  in  Paris  that  ship  con- 
veying French  Borodino  commemoration  monument  has 
sunk  m  the  Baltic  with  all  on  board,  including  the  sculptor, 
M.  Paul  Besanval.^ — Colonel  Mangin 's  French  force  leaves 
Suk-el-Arba  to  march  on  Marakesh. — Fifteen  Christians 
massacred  by  Turks  at  Heimeli,  near  Skutari.  Turkey.-^ 
Twenty-foot  hydroplane  "Tech  Tr."  on  Huntington  Bay, 
New  York,  makes  x  mile  at  record  rate  of  58.3  statute  miles 
an  hour. — Federal  (U.S.)  District  Court  hold  Armour  &  Co« 
responsible  for  damages  for  infected  meat  product. 

o.  British  Trade  Union  Congress  votes  against  Syndi* 
calisra,  by  pnssing  resolution  re-affirming  support  of  inde- 
pendent working-class  political  action. — Capt.  P.  Harailtcm 
and  3nd*Lt.  Wyneas-Stuart.  British  military  airmen,  killed 
near  Hitdiin,  Herts. — Mi.  Bonden  wdcomed  at  Qaebccioa 
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hm  nturn  Crom  Eo^and.^G«tmAii  Emperor  entertained 
at  Bam  by  Swiss  President.— M.  Garros,  French  airman, 
reaches  record  height  of  16^05  ft  at  Hoolgate,  near  Trou- 
ville,  France. — ^Russian  Govt,  presents  note  to  China  con- 
tinumg  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg  for  ten  years,  except  with 
regard  to  the  free  exchange  of  pzoducts  in  the  50  verst  zone 
on  each  side  of  the  frontier  of  Ili,  which  is  to  expire  in  19x3. 
— South  African  mail  contract  with  Great  Britain  signed 
at  Cane  Town. 

7.  Interview  at  Buchlau  between  Herr  von  Bethmann- 
Hodweg  and  Count  Berchtold  concerning  Austrian  Balkan 

Kroposius. — Centenaiy  of  Battle  of  Borodino  celebrated  at 
loscow  in  presence  of  Tsar. — British  Admiralty  issue  fresh 
regulations  for  the  control  and  discipline  of  the  Navy. — 
U.S.  golf  duunpionship  won  by  Mr.  Jerome  Travers. — 
Col.  Man^in's  French  force  enters  Marakesh  and  rescues  9 
French  pnsonera;  El  Hiba  escapes. 

8.^  M.  Klemm  appointed  to  succeed  M.  Poklewski- 
Kosiell  as  Russian  Minister  in  Persia. — ^Four  spectators  | 
killed  by  aeroplane  at  Gray,  Haute  Sa6ne,  France. — Mass 
meeting  in  Athens  to  protect  aj^inst  condition  of  Greek 
population  in  Turkey. — ^FighUng  between  Turks  and 
Bulgarians  on  Rumelian  frontier,  near  Karatepe. 

9.  Resignation  of  M.  Trifkovitch  and  Servian  Cabinet. 
•—German  Army  Manoeuvres  begin  in  Saxony. — Motor 
racing  accident  m  New  Yoik,  6  persons  killed,  so  injured. 
— New  comet  discovered  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Gale,  Australian 
astronomer.— 'Italian  force  ambushed  near  Zanzur,  Tripoli. 
— Prof.  Vilhjalmar  Stefansson  returns  to  Seattle,  after  tour 
yean'  exploration  in  Arctic. — Democrats  elect  Jos.  T. 
Robinson  governor  of  Arkansas,  U.S. — ^William  T.  Haines 
(Rep.)  elected  governor  of  Maine,  U.S. — International 
aviation  cup  won  by  Jules  V6drines  at  Chicago,  flying  12$ 
m.  at  rate  of  105^  m.  an  hour. 

10.  International  Congress  of  Association  for  Labour 
Legislation  opens  in  Zurich. — Mid-Lothian  by-election 
roMlts  in  unionist  victory  for  Major  Hope,  majority  32.— 
French  Army  Manoeuvres  bcsin  in  Tours  district  of  western 
France. — Lt.  Hotchkiss  and  Lt.  C.  Bettington,  British 
military  airmen,  killed  near  Oxford. — Continuation  Com- 
mittee of  Presbyterian  Convention  in  Belfast  issue  mani- 
festo protesting  against  Home  Rule  Bill. — ^The  TimeSt 
London,  issues  its  40,000th  number  with  special  supple- 
ment on  History  of  the  Press. — Mr.  Borden  speaks  at 
Ottawa  on  Imperial  Defence. — Papal  Legate  arrives  in 
Vienna  to  attend  Eucharistic  Congress.— Bomb  explosion 
at  Doiran  fair,  near  Salonika,  30  killed,  60  injured.— French 
Govt,  announce  that  in  future  practically  the  whole  French 
navy  will  be  concentrated  in  the  Mediterranean.— Railway 
accident  near  Erie,  Pennsylvania;  6  killed,  50  injured. — 
Robert  G.  Valentine  of  Massachusetts.  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  resigns  to  work  for  election  of  Roosevelt. 

11.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  speaks  at  Dundee  on  In- 
surance Act  and  Home  Rule. — M.  Foumay,  French  airman* 
makes  continuous  flight  of  13  houn,  covering  63x1^  miles. 
^Turkish  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  at  Salonika 
elect  Prince  Said  Halim  Secretary  General.— Lt.  Moixo, 
Italian  military  airman,  taken  prisoner  by  Arabs  in  Tripoli. 
— ^Fishting  between  Turks  and  Malissori  at  Ischafkisch 
on  Montenegrin  frontier;  heavy  Turkish  losses. — "Every- 
woman,"  modem  morality  play,  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  London.— Mr.  A.  Belmont's  *' Tracery"  wins  the 
St.  Leger  at  Doncaster,  Yorks.— Southern  Pacific  Railway 
asks  U.S.  Government  for  protection  in  Mexico. — Paul 
Peck,  holder  of  American  duration  flight  record,  fatally 
hurt  at  Chicago. 

X  2.  Mr.  Churchill  speaks  at  Dundee  on  a  federal  system 
for  the  United  Kingdom. — New  Servian  Cabinet  formed 
under  M.  Pashitch.— Mr.  Buxton  W.  Gibson,  American 
lawyer,  arrested  in  New  York  for  the  murder  of  a  dicnt, 
Mrs.  Rosa  Ssabo.— Dr.  NiceU  Budka  appointed  first 
Ruthenian  Bishop  in  Canada.— Russian  Duma  dissolved. 
—British  battle  cruiser  "Princess  Royal"  completes  con- 
tract trials  and  achieves  record  speed.— Fred  W.  Carpenter 
(b.  1873)  of  California  appointed  U.S.  minister  to  Siam  as 
successor  to  Hamilton  King,  d.  Sept.  9, 19x2.  ^ 

13.  Funeral  of  Mutsuhito,  Emperor  of  /span,  at  Tokio; 
General  Count  Nogi  and  his  wife  commit  suicide  as  the 
funeral  procession  ^ves  the  palace. — ^Peruvian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  pass  resolution  protesting  against  attitude  of 
Gt.  Britain  and  United  SUtes  regarding  Putumayo  atroc- 
ities, but  denuinding  punishment  of  those  guilty  of  cruelty 
to  Indians.— Revolution  in  Santo  Domingo;  United  States 
decides  to  intervene.— SaJar-ed-Dowleh,  Persian  pretender, 
reported  captured. 

X4.  Interment  of  Mutsuhito.  Emperor  of  Japan,  near 
Kyoto.— Rioting  at  Belfast  during  a  football  match;  over 
100  persons  injured.— Lord  Denman,  Governor  General  of 
4asUili«,  tnms  fint  sod  o<  Txaot-AustxaKan  railway.- 


Launch  of  British  battleship  "Audadous"  at  Birkenhead. 
— Mr.  Howard  Gill,  American  airman,  killed  at  Chicago. — 
Murder  of  a  ticket-collector  at  Aubrais  station,  near 
Orleans,  by  motor-bandits. — German  torpedo  boat,  G  171, 
sunk  by  battleship  "Z&hringen";  6  men  drowned. — Report- 
ed that  Chinese  forces  in  Tibet  under  General  Tseng-Ting- 
ling have  captured  Litany  and  Hsiangcheng. — ^Inspector 
Comel'us  G.  Hay«  dismissed  from  New  York  force  for 
making  "  false  ofiidal  statement"  that  he  had  been  ordered 
not  to  raid  Tenderloin  resorts;  two  "gunmen  "  implicated  in 
murder  of  Herman  Rosenthal  (July  x6)  arrestea. 

15.  Railway  accident  at  Blainville,  near  Nancy,  France; 
20  persons  injured. — Fightixig  between  Moorish  tribesmen 
and  French  column  at  Sidi  Kacem.  Morocco;  French  loss 

L killed,  30  wounded. — By  capsising  of  sailing  launch  on 
ike  Michigan  ten  recrufts  and  a  gunner's  mate  of  U.S. 
naval  training  school,  Chicago,  arc  drowned. 

x6.  British  Army  Manoeuvres  begin. — ^Sir  Edward 
Carson  arrives  in  Bdfast  and  is  welcomed  by  the  Orange- 
men of  Ulster. — Terms  on  which  Turkey  a  reported  to  be 
prepared  to  make  peace  with  Italy  are  announced  by  a 
correspondent  of  toe  Temps. — Liung  Men-ting  becomes 
Chinese  Foreign  Minister. — Chinese  Finance  Minister 
announces  difficulties  with  regard  to  London  loan  owing 
to  opposition  of  foreign  governments.— <!arden  Hall, 
Cheshire,  a  x6th  century  naif -timbered  house,  destroyed  by 
fire. — Chinese  Council  holds  secret  session  to  consider  Brit- 
ish and  Russian  protest  against  Chinese  military  expedi> 
tions  to  Tibet  ana  Mongolia;  Tibetan  expeditions  recalled. 
—Gun  explosion  on  British  battleship  "  King  Edward  VII": 
X  killed,  3  injured. — Renewed  fighting  between  Turks  and 
Malissori,  lasting  three  days,  near  Tuzi  on  Montenegrin 
frontier. — New  York  Pr9ss  purchased  by  Frank  A.  Munaey, 
and  begins  to  support  Progressive  ticket. 

X7.  Railway  accident  at  Ditton  Junction.  Lanes.;  train 
catches  fire;  15  killed,  40  injured. — Irish  mail  train  set  on 
fire  in  Wales;  8  injured. — Bntish  steamship  *'  Barrowmore  " 
injured  by  mine  off  Salonika. — King  George  arrives  at 
Cambridge  to  attend  British  Army  Manoeuvres.— Opening 
of  Dutch  States  General  at  the  Hague;  Socialist  street 
disturbances. — Dtsturbanoe  in  Hungarian  Chamber  at 
Budapest;  Opposition  deputies  removed  by  police. — 
M.  Legagneux.  French  airman,  rises  to  record  height  of 
18,767  ft.  at  Houlgate,  TrouviUe,  France. — ^Scott  expedition 
to  Baffin  Land  in  search  of  gold  returns  unsuccessful  to  St. 
John 's,  Newfoundland,  bringing  survivors  of  Munn  expedi- 
tion.—Italians  defeat  Turco- Arabs  at  Dema  in  Tnpoli; 
Italian  loss  6x  killed,  1x3  wounded:  Arab  loss  over  x,ooo. — 
British  Consular  service  made  available  for  Canadians. 

18.  Ulster  demonstrations  against  Home  Rule  begin  at 
Enniskillen;  speeches  bv  Sir  E.  Carson.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
and  others. — ^Fimeral  of  Count  Nogi  ana  his  wife  at  Tokio. 
— Emperor  of  Japan  invested  with  Order  of  Garter  by 
Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught. — Street  rioting  at  Budapest; 
many .  injured,  80  arrests. — Chinese  Council  announces 
acceptance  of  Russian  conditions  concerning  Outer  Mon- 
golia, but  will  resist  any  aggression  on  Inner  Mongolia. 

19.  Martial  law  proclaimed  at  Scutari,  Albania,  owing 
to  continued  fighting  between  Malissori  and  Turks. — 
Terms  of  Solemn  Covenant  against  Home  Rule,  to  be  signed 
by  Unionists  of  Ulster  on  Ulster  Day  (Sept.  28),  published 
in  Belfast. — Demonstration  against  Home  Rule  at  Lisbnm, 
Ulster;  Sir  E.  Carson  speaks. — Copyright  treaty  between 
U.S.  and  Hungary  ratified  by  representatives  of  the  two 
countries  at  Washington  (see  Jan.  30  and  Oct.  16). 

20.  M.  Sazonoff,  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  arrives  in 
London  on  political  mission. — Demonstration  against  Home 
Rule  at  Londonderry,  Sir  E.  Carson  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith 
spMk. — ^Mn.  Leigh,  suffragist,  released  from  Mount  joy 
tHrison,  Dublin,  after  44  days'  hunger  strike  (see  Aug.  6). — 
Britbh  Army  airship  "Gamma"  wrecked  near  Devices.— 
Kermanshah,  Persia,  evacuated  by  Salar*ed-Dowleh, 
Persian  pretender. — Italians  occupy  Zanzur,  Tripoli,* 
after  ten  houra  fighting;  200  Italians  kiUed  and  wounded; 
heavy  Arab  loss. 

31.  Demonstration  a^nst  Home  Rule  at  C<4enioe;  Sir 
E.  Carson,  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Barrie  speak. — 
Turkish  troops  despatched  to  Adrianople  owing  to  ru- 
moured critical  situation  in  Bulgaria. — Mr.  H.  J.  D.  Astley , 
British  airman,  killed  at  Belfast. — Lt.  Berger  and  Lt. 
Zunghanns,  German  airmen,  killed  near  Chemnitz,  and 
Bitbier,  Germiaa  parachutist,  killed  at  Berlin. — Mr.  Lloyd 
George  opens  Institute  at  Llanystumdwy;  suffn^ist  inter* 
rupters  roughly  handled  by  crowd. — ^Three  hundred  armed 
Cretans  and  revolutionary  leader.  Sofoulis  (banished  since 
X908),  land  in  Samos  and  axe  joined  by  many  natives:  fight- 
ing with  Turkish  troops. 

sa.  Turkish  garrison  in  Samos  reinforced. — Chinese 
Govequnent  inf<Hrm  syndicate  of  bankera  sumxMted  by  the 
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Six  Poiren  that,  unltts  an  iouiMdiate  advance  is  gimnted, 
they  XDiist  proceed  with  the  Criap  loan  .—Typhoon  in 
Japan  causes  pnfnep«»e  damage  and  loea  of  life. — Turkish 
Govt,  issue  scheme  for  reform  in  Turkish  provinces  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia  bv  decentralisation. 

23.  M.  Sazonoff  arrives  at  Bahnoral  Castle,  Scotland, 
and  is  received  fay  Khig  George.— Bolivian  cabinet  recon- 
stituted with  SeAor  Saiacho  as  Foreign  MinisUr  and  SeAor 
Ascarruis  as  Minister  of  Finance. — Chinese  Government 
express  legiet  that  they  cannot  accept  the  Six  Powers' 
loan  on  the  terms  offered. — Death  oi  the  Infanta  Maria 
Teresa,  sister  of  King  Alfonso  XIII  of  Spain. — Railway 
accident  at  MerviUe,  near  Caen,  France;  s  killed,  several 
bjured. — 15th  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography  meets  at  Washington,  U.S.A. 

34.  Mr.  Borden  speaks  at  Toronto  on  Imperial  nnity. — 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  Count  Berchtold  address  Austro- 
Hungarian  Delegations  on  foreign  policy. — Death  of  Baron 
Manchall  von  Bieberstein,  at  Badenweiler,  aged  70.— 
Demonstration  against  Home  Rule  at  Dromore. — ^Mahssori 
attack  Turkish  ammunition  escort  near  Lake  Skutari, 
Albania. — Lt.  Thomas,  French  military  airman,  killed  at 
Givronval. — Lt.  Siekeresy,  Austro^Hungarian  army,  and 
six  soldiers  arrested  on  Servian  territory. — ^Turkish  Govt, 
dedde  to  hold  general  army  manoeuvres  in  the  Adrianople 
district  and  in  Macedonia. — U.S.  Govt,  decides  to  send  to 
Santo  Domingo  two  commissioners  and  750  marines. 

a<.  British  Minister  in  Peking  protests  to  Yuan  Shih-kai 
anmst  the  Crisp  loan  to  China. — Demonstration  against 
Home  Rule  at  Portadown;  Sir  £.  CarMm  and  Mr.  F.  E. 
Smith  speak. — ^Lt.  Ragazxoni,  Italian  military  airman, 
killed  at  Rome. — Expkwioa  on  board  British  cruiser  "Soutb- 
ampton":  i  killed,  i  injured. — ^Fighting  in  Samoa:  Turkish 
troops  kiu  women  and  children;  British  and  French  cruisers 
land  marines  to  protect  foreign  subjects  at  Vathy.^-Sefior 
Mena  and  700  revolutionaries  in  Nicaragua  suzrender  to 
Rear-Admiial  SoutherUnd,  U.S.  Navy. 

26.  Prospectus  of  Chinese  Government  5%  Gold  Loan 
issued  by  Birch  Crisp  &  Co.  in  London. — Demonstrations 
against  H<Mne  Rule  at  Ballyroney  (Lord  C.  Beresford 
roeaks)  and  at  Newtonards  (Lord  Londonderry  speaks); 
ue^e  for  Irish  peers  and  nist  signatures  published. — 
Exhibition  of  nignt  flying  in  illuminated  aeroplanes  at 
Hendon,  Middlesex. — M.  Charies  Voisin,  Frendb  airman> 
killed  in  motor  accident  at  BeUeville-sur-Sa6ne.'^Capt.  C. 
L.  Bumbaugh.  American  airman,  killed  at  North  Manches- 
ter. Ind. — Fighting  on  Montenegrin  frontier :  3  Turks  killed, 
7  mortallv  wounded;  Montenegrins  15  killea  and  wounded. 
— Turknfa  Govt.,  persuaded  by  Frencn  Ambassador,  aban- 
don proposed  grand  nuinoeuvres:  decide  to  hold  divisional 
manoeuvres  in  eleven  different  divisions. 

27.  Demonstration  against  Home  Rule  in  Ulster  Hall, 
Belfast;  Sir  E.  Carson  speaks.— General  strike  threatened 
on  aU  Spanish  railways,  and  put  to  the  vote. — Turkish 
Govt,  stop  Servian  war-material  at  Salonika  and  refuse  to 
allow  it  to  be  conveyed  through  the  Turkish  lines. 

28.  Signing  of  Solemn  Covenant  against  Home  Rule  by 
people  ofUtster. — ^Majoritv  of  doctors  of  the  United  King- 
dom resign  contract  practice  with  medical  clubs  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  terms  offered  under  National  Insurance 
Act.— -Land  taxation  conference  opens  in  Glasgow. — Lord 
Rosebcfv  speaks  at  Postwkk  near  Norwich  on  land  taxa- 
tion.—French  battleship  "Paris"  launched  at  Toulon.— 
106  Koreans  sentenced  at  Seoul  to  from  5  to  xo  years'  im- 
prisonment for  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Count  Terau- 
chi. — J.  L.  Longstafi,  British  airman,  killed  at  Hempstead, 
N.  Y.— Lt.  L.  Rockwell  and  Corporal  Frank  ScoU,  Ameri- 
can airmen,  kilted  at  College  Pork,  Md. 

2Q.  Hostilities  in  Samos  suspended;  British  and  French 
flags  hoisted  in  Vathy,  and  town  patrolled  by  British  and 
French  marines. 

30.  Decree  for  general  mobilisation  of  the  Bul^^arian 
army  signed  at  Sofia,  and  martial  law  declared  in  districts 
of  Philit^polls  and  Bourgas. — Decree  for  general  mobilisa- 
tion of  Servian  army  ngned  at  Belgrade. — Montenegrin 
Government  apologise  to  Turkey  for  attack  on  Turkish 
ammunition  escort  on  Sept.  24. — Demonstration  against 
Home  Rule  at  Liverpool;  Sir  £.  Carson  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith 
speak. — Royal  Commission  on  Public  Records  issues  first 
report  in  London.— Stated  that  M.  Sazonoff  and  Sir  E. 
Grey  are  agreed  that  neither  Russia  nor  England  desire 
the  partition  of  Persia  and  are  considering  the  oest  way  of 
strengthening  her  government.— Announced  that  X2.000,- 
000  of  the  Crisp  Cnincse  loan  has  been  subscribed  by  the 
public. — Rioting  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  protest  against 
imDrisonment  of  strike  leaders.— U.S.  Senate  committee  in- 
vestigating campaign  contributions  renews  its  sessions  at 
Washington. — Pulttser  school  of  jouzoalism  at  Columbia 
Univeisity  focmally  i^ieoed. 


1.  Imperial  enclave  formed  to  mdude  Delhi,  India;  to 
be  knowa  as  Chief  Commisskmership  of  Delhi;  Mr.  W.  M. 
Hailey  app(Mnted  Chief  Commiisioner. — Tudiish  imperial 
irade  issued  oidering  general  mobilisatioa  of  Turkic  anny; 
Servian  demand  for  release  of  ammunition,  seized  by  Turlu, 
rejected. — Decree  for  general  mobilisation  of  Montenen^n 
arnvv  signed  at  Cettigne. — Decree  for  general  mobilisation 
of  Greek  army  and  navy  signed  at  Athens.— Anglican 
ChuRh  Congress  opens  at  Middlesborough.  Yorks. — 
Strike  of  Cotton-workers  at  Oldham*  Lanes. — ^Demonstnip 
tion  against  Home  Rule  in  Glasgow;  Sir  E.  Carson  speaks. — 
Explosion  on  board  U.S.  destroyer  "Walks";  one  officer 
killed,  several  seamen  injured. — ^Spanish  Central  Union  of 
Rail  Wurmen  decide  on  general  strike  to  begin  Oct..  &. — 
*'The  Turning  Point."  Enclish  version  of  H.  Kistemaeck- 
ers'  "La  Flamb^e.'  produced  at  St.  James's  Theatre, 
Lmdon.— Trial  of  kbour  uni<Mi  officials,  indicted  Feb.  14, 
for  conspiracy  to  transport  dynamite,  begun  at  Indian- 
^lolis,  U.S.A.  (see  Dec  38). 

2.  Mr.  Lloyd  Qeorge  confers  with  medical  members  of 
Insurance  Advisory  Committee  on  scale  of  medical  remun- 
eration under  Insurance  Act. — Demonstration  at  Cettigne 
in  favour  of  war  with  Turkey. — Bulgarian  troops  seise 
Turkish  blockhouses  in  Djuma-i-Bala  district. — Mark 
Wilks,  imprisoned  for  refusal  to  pay  his  wife's  income  tax, 
released  from  Brixton  prison,  London. — ^M.  Sazonoff  leaves 
London  for  Paris. — Vermont  (U.S.A.)  legislature  elects 
Allen  M.  Fletcher,  Rep.,  as  Governor  (see  Sept.  3). 

3.  Demonstration  at  Constantinople  in  favour  of  war 
with  Bulgaria;  Nazim  Pasha,  minister  of  war^  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  Turkish  forces;  Turkish  irontier 

Siards  attack  Montenegrins  near  Berane. — ^Rc[>orted  that 
elgian  cafMtalisU  have  lent  £io/xio,ooo  to  China  in  con* 
nection  with  railway  contract  between  Hooan  and  ShanaL 
■^British  Insurance^  Commusioners  issue  proviiioiial 
regulations  as  to  administration  of  medical  benefit.— Roy- 
alist conspirators  in  Portugal  sentenced  at  Lisbon  to  sU 
years'  imprisonment  followed  by  ten  years'  deportation.— 
Mr.  J.  P«  Morgan  informs  Ommittee  of  U.S.  Senate  that 
bis  fiinn  contributed  to  Republican  funds  in  1904  and  1Q08 
but  without  motive  ol  securing  benefits. — Miss  G.  Evansu 
Suffragist,  serving  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  attempted 
burning  of  Theatre  Royal,^  Dublin,  released  on  grounds  of 
health. — Railway  accident'near  We8tport,|Conn^  7  persons 
killed,  40  injured. — Celebration  of  centenary  of  Cortes  of 
Cadia  at  Cadiz. — ^18  persons  arrested  for  rioting  in  Cyprus 
on  May  27  sentenced  at  Limasol  to  tenns  of  imprisonment 
varying  from  9  months  to  15  years. 

4.  British  submarine  Bs  sunk  in  English  Channel  by 
liner  "Amerika";  x^  lives  lost. — Servkes  neld  in  London  to 
celebrate  2soth  anniversary  of  Great  Ejectment  oi  Presby- 
terian clergy  in  1662. — ^Turkish  government  withdraw 
troops  from  Samoa. — Demonstration  of  sympathy  with 
Bulgaria  at  St.  Petersburg  railway  station. — l>emonstra- 
tk>n  before  Sultan's  palace  at  Constantinople  in  favour  of 
war. — M.  Poincar6  confers  with  M.  Sasonoff  in  Paris. — 
American  marines  capture  Coyotepe,  Nicaragua,  with  loss 
of  4  killed  and  s  wounded,  and  Nicaraguan  Government 
troops  recapture  Masaya  with  loss  of  zoo  dead  and  soq 
wounded.— Harry  Vardon  wins  News  ojf  the  World  profcs^ 
sional  golf  championship  at  Sunnjrside. — Special  U.S, 
Senate  annmittee  investigating  campaign  contributioni 
hears  testimony  from  Ex-Pres»  Roosevelt. 

S-  M.  Poincar6  communicates  to  British  Foreign  Office 
French  proposals  for  averting  war  in  the  Balkans,  which 
involve  joint  action^  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  in 
Balkan  capitals  and  joint  action  of  all  the  Powers  in  Con- 
stantinople.— Bulgarian  and  Servian  parliaments  meet  at 
Sofia  and  Belgrade  in  extraordinary  session. — ^Jack  Zelig.  a 
witness  in  forthcoming  trial  of  Police  Lt.  Becker  for  murder 
of  Rosenthal,  shot  dead  in  New  York. — Spanish  general 
railway  strike  averted. — ^Mr.  Asquith.  at  Ladybank, 
Fifeshire,  savs  that  the  (Government  will  not  bow  to  the 
threats  of  Ulster  but  adhere  to  their  intention  to  place  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  Statute  Book. 

6.  Death  of  M.  Beemaert,  Belgian  Minister  at  Lucerne, 
aged  83. — British  and  other  Governments  signify  adhesion 
in  principle  to  French  proposals  for  averting  war  in  the 
Balkans. — COurt  martial  at  C!<Histantinople  condemns  one 
Moslem^  to  death  and  one  to  penal  servitude  for  life  for 
complicity  in  Kotchana  massacre.-— Amrriran  forces  take 
the  town  of  Leon,  Nicaragua. 

7.  Proposed  peace  agreement  between  Italy  and  Turkey 

S resented  to  Itulan  Cabinet  at  Rome  by  Signor  Giolitti. — 
iritish  House  of  Commons  re-assembles;  Sir  Edward  Grey 
makes  statement  on  Balkan  crisis. — Debate  on  report  of 
Court  of  Inquiry  into  loss  of  the  "Titank"  in  British 
Hooie  of  Commoiis.— Mr.  Lloyd  George  authorises  statn- 
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ment  that  he  is  not  in  favour  of  a  "single  tax." — Opening 
of  Danish  Parliament. — ^Turkish  Govt,  announce  willing- 
ness to  apply  Law  of  the  Vilayets  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
(x88o),  drawn  up  in  agreement  with  the  International  Com- 
mission for  Eastern  Rumelia,  for  reform  of  abuses. — Essad 
Pasha  and  nine  battalions  of  Turkish  trooro  sent  to  Tuzi. — 
Trial  of  Police  Lt.  Becker  for  murder  of  Rosenthal  begins 
in  New  York.— St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  proclaimed  a  cathedral. 

8.  Montenegro  declares  war  on  Turkey,  and  attacks 
Turkish  fortress  of  Detchttch  opposite  Podgoritza;  fighting 
also  reported  near  Berane. — ^Austro-Hungarian  and  Rus- 
sian Governments  present  Note,  in  name  of  Powers,  to 
Balkan  States. — ^Archbbhop  of  Canterbury  speaks  at 
Cardiff  against  Wdsh  Cnurch  Disestablishment. — At 
Lexington,  Ky.,  new  world's  trotting  record  of  a  mile  in 
X.58  is  establbhed  by  "Uhlan.*' 

p.  King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  issues  proclamation 
calling  upon  all  Montenegrins  to  jom  in  *'  holy  war  "  against 
Turkey;  Montenegrins  capture  Detchitch. — Rumania 
assures  Bulgarian  Govt,  that  she  will  maintain  neutrality. 
—The  Anarchist,  Alba,  sentenced  in  Rome  to  30  years'  im- 
prisonment (7  in  solitary  confinement)  for  attempt  on  life 
of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III  (see  March  14). — Mr.  Bal- 
four speaks  at  Haddington  on  Home  Rule  Bill. — Inter- 
national Congress  on  Archaeology  opens  in  Rome. — Fight- 
hig  near  Dena,  Tripoli,  results  in  repulse  of  Turks  and 
Italian  occupation  of  Sidi  Abdallah  district. — ^Express 
carriers  ordered  by  U.S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  show  cause  wl^  proposed  rates  should  not  be  made  effec- 
tive (see  July  15). — 75th  anniversary  of  founding  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College  U.S.A.;  $500,000  endowment  fund 
announced  as  over-subscribed. 

xo.^  Powen,  through  Austro-Hungarian  Embassy,  pre- 
sent joint  Note  to  Turkish  Government,  pressing  scheme  of 
reforms. — ^Mr.  Bonar  Law's  amendment  to  guillotine 
resolutions  for  Home  Rule  Bill  in  British  House  of  Com- 
mons negatived  by  323  votes  to  2^3. — Mr.  Geoige  Wynd- 
ham  speaks  at  Limerick  on  Unionist  policy  for  Ireland. — 
Centenary  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  London,  celebrated. — 
Kagclmann,  formerly  of  German  navy,  sentenced  at 
Leipzig  to  six  years'  penal  servitude  for  espionage.-* 
Anniversary  of  revolution  celebrated  in  China. — Cserman 
army  airship  M3  destroyed  by  fire,  and  airships  Mz  and 
M2  damaged. — ^Fighting  near  Dema  in  Tripoli;  Turks 
repulsed,  Italians  lose  12  killed  and  8^  wounded. — ^Termi- 
nation of  general  strike  on  Spanish  railways. — Nobel  prize 
for  medicme  awarded  to  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  Rockefeller 
Institute.  New  York. — Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas, 
dedicated. — Federal  court,  Tacoma,  Washington,  U.S.A., 
finds  C.  E.  Houston  and  John  H.  Bullock  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  government  on  Alaska  coal  contracts. 

zx.  Montenegrins  take  Skiptchanik,  near  Tuzi,  Albania. 
— ^Maliasori  revolt  against  Turkey,  and  attack  Turkish 
army  in  rear. — Reported  that  peace  negotiations  between 
Italy  and  Turkey  are  broken  off;  Italian  fleet  ordered  to 
Aegean  Sea. — Rumanian  Cabinet  crisis. — Debate  in  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  on  Government  motion  for  appoint- 
ing Select  Committee  to  enquire  into  agreement  between 
Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  and  British  Postmaster- 
General. — ^Prince  of  Wales  begins  residence  in  Oxford  as 
commoner  of  Magdalen  College. — ^Mr.  Bonar  Law  q?eaks 
on  recent  by-elections  at  dinner  of  Constitutional  Club. 
London.— Resignation  of  Herr  KaempL  President  of 
German  Reichstag.— United  States  pays  Canada  £40,000 
as  compensation  under  Fur  Seal  Convention  of  loxi. — 
New  Zealand  Defence  Bill  passes  second  zcading  in  House 
of  Representatives. 

IS.  Heavy  fall  on  London,  Paris.  Berlin,  Vienna  and 
other  rtock  exchanges  in  consequence  of  prospective  war 
in  the  Balkans. — Sultan  of  Turkev  issues  proclamation 
ordering  general  mobilisation.-^Brftlsh  battleship  "Iron 
Duke"  launched  at  Portsmouth  by  Duchess  of  Westmin- 
ster.—New  Chinese  province  formed  in  West  Szechuan 
and  Eastern  Tibet,  named  Haikangseng,  with  capital 
Baanfu  (Batang). 

13.  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Greece  present  identic  notes 
to  the  Turkish  Charg^  d 'Affaires  in  Sofia,  Belgrade  and 
Athens,  demanding  that  Turkey  shall  within  six  months 
grant  autonomy  to  Macedonia.  In  reply  to  the  Austro- 
Russian  note  they  regret  that  they  cannot  accept  the  safe- 
guards which  it  propc»es  for  Macedonian  reform. 

14.  Cretan  Deputies  admitted  to  Greek  Chamber.— 
Turkish  force  enters  Servia:  engagement  near  Ristovatz. 
— ^Tuzi  surrenders  to  Montenegrins  under  Crown  Prince 
Danilo.— Small  Turkish  force  enters  Bulgaria,  south  of 
Phnippopolis.— Tuilcish  Government,  in  reply  to  Note  of 
the  Powers,  deny  that  Treaty  of  Berlin  is  applicable  to 
present  situation  and  repudiate  foreign  interventioii. — 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  shot  at  and  wounded  at  Milwaukee,  Wise, 
by  fanatic  named  John  Schrank. — ^Lord  Chancellor  admits 
in  House  of  Lords  in  reply  to  Lord  Russell  that  liability 
of  husband  to  imprisonment  for  non-payal  of  wife's  in- 
come tax,  as  instanced  in  case  of  Mark  Wilks,  is  indefensi- 
ble, and  promises  amendment  of  law. — Centenary  of  death 
of  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  (Canadian  hero,  celebrated  in  St.  Paul's 
(Cathedral,  London. — Robbery  at  jeweller's  shop  in  Edg- 
ware  Road,  London,  by  armed  thieves  who  escape  in  a 
taxi-cab. — U.S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decides 
that  freight  rates  from  Boston  on  imported  goods  must 
not  be  lower  than  from  New  York  City. — Pres.  Taft  re- 
views 123  U.S.  warships  in  the  Hudson  river. 

X5.  Preliminary  peace  agreement  signed  by  Italian  and 
Turkish  delegates  at  Ouchy,  Switzerland. — Turkish  Govt, 
decide  to  make  no  reply  to  Note  from  Balkan  states,  and 
to  recall  Turkish  Ministers  from  Sofia,  Belgrade  and 
Athens. — Montenegrins  capture  positions  on  the  Rogame 
Heights. — ^Turkish  troopa  bombard  and  bum  Kriva,  near 
Bulgarian  frontier. — British  Legation  at  Peking  refuses 
to  receive  notification  of ^  London  (Crisp)  loan  of  £io,ooo> 
000  to  China. — ^International  Conference  on  time-reckon- 
ing opens  in  Paris. — ^Mr.  Lloyd  (Geoige  severely  heckled 
in  British  House  of  Commons  with  r^ard  to  Land  In- 
quiry Committee. — Order  placing  all  U.S.  fourth-class 
postmasters  in  civil  service  signed  oy  Pres.  Taft. 

x6.  Montenegrins  capture  Berane. — ^Turkish  Ministers 
leave  Sofia  and  Belgrade. — Prince  Lichnowsky  appointed 
Carman  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.— New  Zealand 
Defence  Bill  passes  Committee  stage  in  House  of  Repre> 
sentatives. — imperial  Preference  dinner  at  Grosvenor 
House,  Lmidon;  Mr.  A.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  G.  Wynd- 
bam  speak. — ^Typhoon  kills  nearly  x.ooo  persons  in  Ceb^ 
Philippine  Is. — Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  occupied  by  rebel  force 
under  General  Felix  Diaz. — International  Art  C^igress 
opens  in  Rome. — Race  for  Cesarewitch  at  Newmarket 
won  by  Mr.  R.  Sievier's  "Warlingham."— Copyright 
treaty  between  U.S.  and  Hungary  becomes  effective  (see 
Jan.  ^o  and  Sept.  19). — Deciding  game  for  world's  base- 
ball championship  won  by  Boston  American  League  team 
over  New  York  Nationals  at  Boston. 

27.  Turkish  Minister  leaves  Athens. — ^Turkey  declares 
war  on  Bulgaria  and  Servia. — Bulgarian  army  advances 
towards  Mustafa  Pasha  pass. — Secession  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pethick  Lawrence,  Sunragist  leaders,  from  Women's 
Social  and  Political  Union,  London. — Lord  Haldane,  in- 
stalled as  Chancellor  of  Bristol  University,  delivers  address 
on  Civic  Universities. 

x8.  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  issues  manifesto  pro- 
claiming holy  war. — Bulgarian  army  occupies  Mustafa 
Pasha  and  advances  towards  Adrianople. — Servia  and 
Greece  also  declare  war  against  Turkey. — ^Turkish  Govern- 
ment addresses  firman  to  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  granting 
them  autonomy. — Peace  Treaty  between  Turkey  and 
Italy  signed  at  Ouchy,  Switzerland. — Mr.  Monk,  minister 
of  Public  Works,  resigns  bis  seat  in  Canadian  Cabinet  ow- 
ing ^to  difference  of  opinion  on  Naval  Defence  policy. — 
Main  storehouse  of  U.S.  arsenal  at  Benicia,  Cal.,  destroyed 
by  fire,  with  estimated  loss  of  $3,000.000. — ^The  Saratoga 
battle  monument  at  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.  (erected  1882) 
is  dedicated. 

zg.  Montenegrins  capture  Gusinji. — ^Turkish  warships 
bombard  Varna  and  Baltchik,  Bulgaria,  but  retire. — 
Greeks  invade  Macedonia  aiui  occupy  Elassona. — Three 
German  subjects,  Bauchelin,  Thibaut  and  Berber,  sen- 
tenced at  Leipzig  to  8  and  6  years'  penal  servitude  for 
espionage  at  Metz. — Helen  Craggs,  English  suffragist, 
sentenced  at  Oxford  to  nine  months'  hard  labour  for 
attempt  to  set  fire  to  Nuneham  House  (see  July  X3). — 
Lt.  Beissbarth  and  Lt.  Lang.  German  airmen,  killed  near 
Gicngen.  Germany. — M.  Scnaumasse,  Nice  Observatory, 
discerns  comet  afterwards  recognised  as  Tuttle's  ctxnet. 
ao.  Recognition  of  Italian  sovereignty  in  Tripoli  and 
Cyrenaica  by  British  Govt,  officially  announced  in  Rome. 
— Servian  army  occupies  Poduyevo  near  Prepolatz. — 
Am6d£e  Lacour.  French  airman,  killed  near  Mussidan, 
France. — U.S.  Govt,  urges  upon  Mexico  necessity  of  keep- 
ing open  port  of  Tampico  and  of  maintaining  communica- 
tion between  it  and  Mexico  City. 

2z.  Greeks  take  Diskata,  Thessaly,  and  land  on  Island 
of  Lemnos. — Bulgarians  capture  Fort  Chermen  on  road 
to  Adrianople.'-Servians  occupy  Sultan  Tepi  in  Osogoviya 
Mts. — ^Tnrks  attempt  landini^  at  Euxinograd,  north  of 
Varna,  and  bombard  unfortified  town  of  Kavama. — 
French  (]k>vernment  recognise  officially  Italian  sovereignty 
in  Tripc^. — ^Trafalgar  Day  cdebrations  in  London  and 
elsewhere. — Mrs.  Pankhurst,  English  Suffragist  leader, 
speaks  at  London  PavUion  in^  favour  of  militancy.-— 
International  Conference  on  White  Slave  Traffic  opena  at 
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Brusads. — ^Lt.  Gericke,  German  ainnan.  with  a  passenger, 
Stieler.  killed  near  Spansberg-~<>erman  navy  airship 
Lx  injured  at  Johannisthal. 

32.  Kirdjali  captured  by  Bulgarians;  Prisbtena  captured 
by  Servians;  ana  Kotchana  occupied  by  Servians  and 
Bu]carians.--Str  William  Cooynfham  Greene  appointed 
British  Ambassador  to  Japan.—Lord  Roberts  and  l.ord 
Curzon  speak  oo  National  Defence  at  Manchester.— 
British  Government  appoint  Select  Committee  of  House 
of  Commons  to  enquire  into  alleged  Putumayo  atrocities 
and  responsibility  of  British  directors. — ^Serious  illness  of 
Taarevich  of  Russia  announced. 

93.  Greek  army  occupies  Selfidje^  Servian  army  occupies 
Novj  3azar.—Meat  riots  in  Berlm  owing  to  butchers' 
refusal  to  sell  Russian  meat. — ^Danish  Premier  introduces 
Constitutiooal  Reform  Bill,  includins  Woman  Suftrage. — 
Vera  Cms,  Mexico,  captured  by  Feaeral  troops;  Gen.  F. 
Diaz  taken  prisoner. — Mr.  Lloyd  George  announces  in 
British  House  of  Commons  (xovemment's  decision  to 
hurease  fees  pasrable  to  doctors  under  Insurance  Act  to 
QS.  per  head,  including  drugs,  at  increased  cost  of  £x.65o.- 
000.— National  tribute  offered  to  Mme.  Sarah  Bembaxut 
QU  her  60th  birthday  at  Savoy  Hotel,  London. 

24.  Bulgarian  army  takes  Kirk  Kilisse,  with  over  30 
gtins,  3  aeroplanes  and  1,200  prisoners. — Servian  army 
takes  Kumanovo  and  advances  on  Uskub. — ^The  Six 
Powers  protest  against  Chinese  Govt.'s  assignment  of 
Tientsin  salt  tabme  as  security  for  London  (Crisp)  loan. 
—  French  Govt,  refuse  to  allow  Belgian  loan  to  be  floated 
in  Paris. — Britbh  Govt,  announce  Royal  Commission  to 
enquire  into  congestion  of  legal  business. — British  battle- 
ship "Marlborough"  launched  at  Devonport  by  Mrs.  W. 
Churchill. — Ffast  Congress  of  Men 's  International  Alliance 
for  Women's  Suffrage  opens  in  London. — Rear-Admiral 
Tchagin,  Commander  of  Russian  Imperial  Yacht,  commits 
suicide. — Sir  Gerald  Strickland  appointed  to  succeed  Lord 
Chefansford  as  Governor  of  N.  S.  Wales. — Mr.  H.  Hawker, 
British  airman,  achieves  record  at  Bro(4Llands  by  remain- 
ing 8  hours  33  min.  in  the  air.— Death  of  Viscount  Peel, 
ex-Speaker  of  British  House  of  Commons. — Outbreak  01 
plague  reported  from  Mauritius;  zo  deaths. — Dr.  Eara 
Squier  Upple  (b.  x86i)  inaugurated  president  of  Drew 
TheoIogicalSenUnaiy.  Madison,  N.  J. — Police  Lieutenant 
Charles  Becker  found  guilty  in  New  York  of  murder  in 
first  degree  for  killing  m.  Herman  Rosenthal  (see  July  16, 
Aug.  20,  Nov.  30). 

25.  Bulgarians  advance  on  Adrianople. — Greeks  occupy 
Kozhani. — ^Trial  of  Portuguese  Royalists,  arrested  in  May, 
resumed  at  Oporto:  34  acquitted,  4  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment.— ^France  and  Spain  come  to  an  agreement  concern- 
ing all  difficulties  in  Morocco. — Brazil  police  defeated  by 
brigands  in  Parana. —  "Ariadne  auf  Naxos,"  opera  by 
Strauss,  produced  at  Stuttgart. 

26.  Servians  occupy  Uskub,  which  the  Turks  have  aban- 
doned, and  capture  133  guns. — M.  Poincar6  speaks  at 
Nantes  on  possibility  of  European  intervention  in  Balkan 
war. — M.  Mairoesco,  Rumanian  Premier,  reconstitutes 
his  Cabinet. — Saad-ed-Dowleb  becomes  candidate  for 
Premiership  of  Persia. — M.  Charpentier  dected  member 
of  French  Academy. — International  Convention  for  regula- 
tion of  exhibitions  signed  in  Berlin. — General  Diaz  and 
two  Mexican  officers  sentenced  to  death  by  court  martial. 

37.  Bulgarians  occupy  Ishtip. 

38.  Servians  occupy  Kuprulu. — Bulgarians  ^  occupy 
Drama  and  cut  Turkish  line  of  communication  with  Con- 
stantinople at  Baba  Eski. — Servian  and  Montenegrin 
troops  ccNnbine  at  Sienitza. — ^Tsar  of  Russia  sends  message 
of  congratulation  to  Ring  Peter  on  success  of  Servian  army. 
— Eleven  Powers  signatory  to  Peace  Protocol  of  igoi  pro- 
test to  Chinese  Govt,  against  application  of  salt  gabdU  to 
London  (Crisp)  loan. — Mr.  Louis  Coderre  becomes  Canadi- 
an Secretary  of  State. — Strike  of  coopers  at  Oporto. — 
Franco-Italian  declaration  of  mutual  friendship  in  Africa 
signed  in  Paris. — Irish  steamship  "Tenet"  sinks  in  Bristol 
Charmel.  6  lives  lost. 

39.  Greeks  occupy  Veria. — Battle  between  main  Turk- 
ish force  under  Nazim  Pasha  and  Bulgarians  begins  near 
Lule  Burgas  in  Thrace. — Servians  establish  dvif  govern- 
ment in  conouered  cities  of  Macedonia. — Ghazi  Mukhtar 
Pasha,  Grana  Vizier  of  Turkey,  resigns  and  is  succeeded 
by  Kiamil  Pasha.— In  British  House  of  Commons  Mr. 
Goldsmith's  amendment  to  Home  Rule  Bin,  obligiop;  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  refer  every  Bill  passed  by  Irish  Pariiament 
to  Imperial  Executive,  defeated  by  114  votes. — Canon 
Hensley  Henson  appointed  Dean  of  Durham. — ^Railway 
accident  at  Streetvme.  Ont.;  a  killed,  a8  injured. 

30.  Bulgarians  take  Lule  Burgas. — Death  of  Mr.  Sher- 
man, Vice-President  of  United  Sutcs.— Anglo-German 
friendship  Congress  meets  in  London. — Amencan  battle- 
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shit>  "New  York"  launched  at  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.— Lt. 
Hamburger,  Bavarian  military  airman,  killed  at  Oberwei- 
senfeld. — Rumanian  Parliament  dissolved. — Helen  Craggs, 
suffragist  (see  Oct.  rg).  discharged  from  Holloway  prison 
after  serviiw  i  a  days  of  ner  sentence. — Race  for  Cambridge- 
shire at  Newmarket  won  by  Mr.  L.  Winans's  "Adam 
Bede." 

31.  Main  Turkish  army  under  Nazim  Pasha  routed  by 
Bulgarians,  who  capture  Tchorlu,  and  force  Turks  to  re- 
treat towards  Chatalja  lines.  Servians  occupy  Prisrend. 
Greeks  occupy  Grevena,  and  Islands  of^  Imbros  and 
Thasos.  Montenegrins  take  Ipek. — French  Government 
propose  that  Powers  should  jointly  proclaim  "disinterested- 
ness" and  offer  to  mediate  between  Turkey  and  Balkan 
allies. — Moslem  riot^in  Bulak  district  of  Cairo.— General 
Lyautey  and  M.  Emile  Routrouz  dected  members  of 
French  Academy. — In  British  House  of  Commons  Govern- 
ment amendment  of  Clause  8  of  House  Rule  Bill,  providing 
for  first  Senate  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  subse- 
quent Senate  by  proportional  representation,  carried  by 
398  votes  to  300. — Death  of  Isa  Boletinatz,  Albanian 
guerrilla  leader. — Motor  car  accident  at  Alicante,  o  per- 
sons drowned. — ^Lt.  Poultrain.  French  airman,  dies  of 
injuries  received  Oct.  x8.— "L'ld^  de  Francoise."  by  M. 
Paul  Gavault,  produced  at  Renaissance  Theatre,  Paris. 

X.  Bulnirians  occupy  Deraotika.'Oovt.  amendments 
to  White  Slave  ThifBc  Bill,  authorising  arrest  on  suspicion 
without  warrant  and  making  floggiiu;  possible  penalty  for 
second  offence,  passed  by  British  House  of  Commons. — 
Lord  Curzon  speaks  at  Glasgow  against  woman  suffrage. 
— Borough  Council  elections  in  London  result  in  large 
majority  for  Municipal  Reformers. — ^The  Pope  sends  a 
letter  to  Portuguese  clergy  condemning  Law  of  Separatioa 
and  censuring  clergy  who  have  accepted  stipends  under  it. 
—Gordon  Bennett  race,  Stuttgart  to  Moscow,  won  by  two 
Frenchmen,  M.  Bienaim6  first  and  M.  Leblanc  second.— 
Lieut.  Dahm.  German  officer,  sentenced  at  Warsaw  to  < 
years'  hard  labour  for  espionage. — In  Omaha.  Neb^  Federal 

and  jury  indicts  5  railroads  for  rebating. — Gen.  Mario  G. 

enocal.  Conservative,  is  elected  president  of  Cuba. 

2.  King  Peter  of  Servia  enters  Uskub  in  triumph.-— 
Montene^'n  powder  magazine  explodes  at  Antivari;  5 
soldiers  killed. — Ex-Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  taken  to  Constan- 
tinople from  Salonika.— Turkish  troopa  rally  at  Tcher- 
kesskeui. — British  battleships  and  destroyers  ordered  to 
Turkish  waters. — Explosion  on  US.  battleship  "Vermont" 
near  Norfolk,  Va.:  two  men  killed,  four  seriously  injured. 
— Adolfo  Diaz.  Conservative,  is  elected  president  of 
Nicaragua,  without  opposition. 

3.  Turkish  Govt,  begs  Powers  to  Intervene  and  bring 
about  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  consents  to  allow  each 
Power  to  send  a  warship  to  Constantino^^le.— Greeks 
capture  Prevesa. — ^Five  lives  lost  in  fire  at  John  Barker 
&  Co..  drapers,  Kensington,  London. 

4.  Greeks  take  Yenidje  and  capture  18  guns. — ^French 
Government  reject  Turkish  appeal  for  intervention. — 
Treaty  between  Russia  and  Mongolia  concluded  at  Urga, 
Siberia. — Mr.  Justice  Parker  decides,  in  Chancery  Court, 
London,  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  not  entitloi  to  deduct 
income  tax  from  dividends  before  Finance  Act  for  yeai 
has  pas.Hed. — British  House  of  Commons  reject  amendment 
to  Home  Rule  Bill,  providing  that  the  First  Chamber  should 
be  elected  by  proportional  representation,  by  265  votes  to 
163. — Crown  solicitor  excludes  certain  Belfast  magistrates 
from  hearins  charges  of  riot  agnlnst  persons  re-arrested 
after  Recorder's  court  had  entered  noUe  prosequi. — "A 
Venetian  Night,"  by  Max  Reinhardt,  refused  licence  at 
Palace  Theatre,  London,  by  Lord  Chamberlain.— M. 
Borrelly,  French  astronomer,  discovers  new  comet  at  Mar- 
seilles.— U.S.  Supreme  Court  promulgates  simplified  rules 
of  equity  procedure  in  Federal  courts. 
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c.  Bulgarians  defeat  Turkish  retreating  force,  driving 
it  back  on  Chatalja  lines;  Turks  lose  35,000  kOled  and 
wounded,  3,000  prisoners  and  37  field  guns. — General 
election  in  U.S.  results  in  sweeping  Democratic  victories 


and  election  of  Wilson  and  Maranalfas  President  and  Vice- 
President.  Arizona,  Kansas  and  Oregon  adopt  woman's 
suffrage;  West  Virginia,  state-wide  prohibition  of  sale  of 
intoxicants. — Sir  E.  Grey  states  in  British  House  of  Com- 
mons that  Balkan  States  have  right  to  formulate  terms  of 
peace  and  that  Powers  can  scarcely  intervene  unless  re- 
micsted  by  both  Parties. — Count  Berchtold  assures  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  Austrian  Delegations  that  Austria 
is  in  accord  with  other  Powers  on  question  of  intervention 
in  Balkan  war.-^Mr.  Philip  Snowden's  amendment  to 
Home  Rule  Bill,  substituting  local  register  for  parliament- 
ary register  and  thus  giving  votes  to  women  rate-payers, 
rejected  in  Britidi  House  of  Commons  by  3x4  votes  to 
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141.  Window-breakiaff  follows  in  West  End  of  Londoo. 
— Select^  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  appointed  to 
inquire  into  fatal  accidents  caused  by  motor  omnibuses 
fn  London. — Sir  H.  Barron,  Governor  of  Tasmania,  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  West  Australia.-^French  parliament- 
ary commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  depopulation  in 
France. — Lieut.  Petrovics,  Austrian  military  airman,  killed 
at  Gorice.  Camiola.— Sub-Lieut.  Mar^chal,  French  mili- 
tary airman,  killed  at  Chartres. — American  aviation 
altitude  record  broken  by  H.  B.  Brown,  Staten  Island, 
5,300  ft.,  with  passens^er. 

6.  Greeks  seize  island  of  Tenedoa. — ^Tnxkish  force  at 
Tcherkesskeul  retreats  towards  Chatalja  lines. — Empe- 
ror Francis  Joseph  speaks  to  Hungarian  Delegations  on 
need  of  speedy  settlement  in  Balkan  War. — Kiaunil  Pasha 
summons  Coimcil  of  Ministers  and  Generals  at  Constanti- 
nople to  discuss  military  situation;  they  decide  to  continue 
the  war. — Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  Putumayo 
atrocities  holds  first  meeti^  in  IiOndon. — Native  attaus 
on  German  factories  reported  from  Liberia. — *' Royal 
George,"  Canadian  Northern  liner,  runs  on  rocks  at  Point 
St.  Laurent,  Quebec. — Lieut.  Altnchter,  German  military 
airman,  with  his  engineer,  killed  at  Halberstatt. 

7.  Bulgarians  occupy  Tchorlu  and  Muradli;  and  cap- 
ture fort  of  Delijunus  at  north  end  of  Chatalja  lines. — 
Montenegrins  occupy  Djakova. — Rioting  occurs  at  Valle 
de  Tomo  and  Candos,  PortugaL — French  battleship 
"France**  launched  at  St  Nazaire. — Mr.  Lloyd  George 
addresses  letter  to  British  Medical  Association  giving  in- 
formation as  to  regulations  under  Insurance  Act  for  inspect- 
ing doctors '  work,  fixing  remuneration,  etc. — ^Lord  Kitchen- 
er approves  scheme  for  redistribution  of  reclaimed  land 
among  jdlakin. — King's  Bench,  Dublin,  inhibit  Belfast 
magistrates  from  hearing  riot  charges  (Nov.  a). — ^Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Oxford  prohibits  production  there  of  "Hindle 
Wakes."  play  by  Stanl^.Houghton. 

8.  Salonika  surrenders  to  Crown  Prince  of  Greece. — 
Sheikh-ul-Islam  at  Constantinople  calls  upon  Ulema  to 
preach  a  holy  war. — It  is  reported  that  Austria-Hungary 
objects  to  Servia  obtaining  a  port  on  the  Adriatic. — Mr. 
Bonar  Law  speaks  in  Liverpool  on  need  for  military  pre- 
paredness as  illustrated  by  Balkan  war,  and  announces 
scheme  for  redistribution  if  Unionists  come  into  power.— ^ 
Lord  Chamberiain  consents  to  license  ''A  Venetian  Night." 
— "Kin^  Harlequin,"  opera  by  G.  H.  Clutsaro,  produced 
in  Berlm. — ^Brazilian  Government  sends  troops  against 
insurgents  (scc^  Oct.  as).— Two  American  cruisers 
ordered  to  Mediterranean  to  protect  American  citizens. 

9.  Bulgarians  begin  attack  on  Chatalja  lines. — M. 
Pashitch,  Servian  Premier,  states  that  Servia  must  have 
a  port  on  the  Adriatic — Greeks  capture  Pentepigadia. — 
Bulgarian  force,  accompanied  by  Pnnce  Boris  and  Prince 
Cyru,  enters  Salonika. — Mr.  Asquith,  at  Guildhall,  L<vi- 
don.  deprecates  '*  raising  and  pressing  of  isolated  questions  " 
arising  out  of  the  War,  i)rior  to  a  general  settlement. — Mr. 
Bryce  resigns  post  as  British  ambassador  at  Washington. — 
Paris  police  arrest  persons  suspected  in  connection  with 
robbery  on  Nov.  8  of  post-office  at  Bezons  by  armed  men 
who  shot  postmaster  dead.—  Mass  meeting  of  northefn 
doctors  at  Manchester  condemn  proposed  conditions  of 
service  under  Insurance  Act. — Mr.  Michaelis  buys  from 
Sir  H.  Lane  collection  of  Dutch  Masters  for  i>resentation 
to  South  Africa. — Woman-suffrage  victories  in  elections 
of  Nov.  5  celebrated  in  New  York  City  by  an  evening  parade 
of  IS. ooo  women. 

10.  Socialist  demonstration  against  war  in  Vienna.—* 
Bodosto  evacuated  by  civil  population. 

11.  Govt,  defeat  in  British  House  of  Commons  by  3i 
vote<i  on  Sir  F.  Banbury 'a  amendment  to  Hom?  Rule  Bill, 
limiting  financial  contribution  of  Imperial  Exchec^uer  to 
£2.500.000  in  any  one  year. — ^Taunton  by-election  re- 
sults in  return  of  Sir  Gimert  Wills  (Unionist),  majority 
a8s. — Royal  Commission  on  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 
Causes  issues  Report  in  London:  minority  report  signed 
by  Archbishop  of  York,.  Sir  W.  Anson  and  Sir  L.  Diodin 
opposes  extension  of  grounds  for  divorce. — Unionist  cam- 
paign in  London  opened  by  speeches  from  Lord  R.  Cecil, 
Sir  R.  Finlay  and  others.— M.  Daneff,  President  of  Bul- 
garian Parliament,  received  in  audience  by  Austrian  Em- 
peror.— Diplomatic  relations  between  Chue  and  Peru  re- 
sumed after  2  yi  years'  suspension. — Resignation  of  General 
Michel,  Belgian  Minister  of  War.— Railway  accident  at 
Yazoo,  La.;  18  killed,  go  injured. — U.S.  Secretary  of  War 
refuses  to  allow  transatlanti :  steanuhip  companies  to  in- 
crease length  of  piers  in  Hudson  river  opposite  New  York 
City  to  z.ooo  ft  —32nd  annual  convention  of  American 
Federation  of  I^ibor  meets  at  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

12.  King  Ceorge  of  Greece  arrives  in  Salonika. — 
Bulgarians  occupy  Rodosto. — Austro-Hungarian  Minister 


at  Belgrade  has  interview  with  Servian  Premier  and  sug- 
gests preference  for  Austrian  trade,  autonomy  for  Albania, 
and  a  Servian  port  on  the  Aegean. — Sortie  from  Adrtanople 
repulsed. — Seflor  Canalejas,  Spanish  Premier,  assassinated 
in  Madrid  by  Serrato,  an  anarchist,  who  commits  suicide. 
— ^Federated  Malay  States  offer  1st  class  armoured  ship  to 
Britbh  Navy. — Opening  of  Portuguese  Parliament;  speech 
by  Premier  on  failure  of  Royamt  insurrections.— Nobel 
prize  for  Physics  awarded  to  M.  Gustaf  Dalen  (Switzer- 
land),  and  for  Chemistry  divided  Between  Prof.  Cirignard 
(France)  and  Prof.  Sabatier  (France). — Stafford  House. 
London,  sold'  to  Sir  William  Lever. — Steamer  "Zdia'*  lost 
off  Dublin;  7  lives  lost.— Debate  on  White  Slaye  Traffic 
Bill  in  BriUsn  House  of  Commons;  clause  carried  making 
flogging  penalty  for  male  offenders;  Bill  read  third  time. 

13.  Turkish  Government  instruct  Nazim  Pasha  to  open 
negotiations  for  armistice  with  Bulgarian  generals. — Mr. 
Asquith  moves  in  British  House  of  Commons  to  rescind 
vote  on  financial  clauses  of.  Home  Rule  Bill  given  on  xxth; 
disorderly  scene  follows;  Speaker  first  suspends  and  then 
adjourns  debate. — Chinese  Minister  for  Foreign  Ai^airs  re- 
signs on  Mongolian  question. — Pres.Taft  issues  pr9clama- 
tion  fixing  Panama  Canal  tolls  at  Ix.zo  per  net  ton. — M. 
Poincar6  squeaks  in  Paris  on  European  Conceit  and  policy  of 
France. — Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice  appointed  British  ambassa- 
dor to  U.S. — Resignation  announced  of  President^' Jiunes 
McCrea  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  vice-president 
Samuel  Rea  chosen  in  bis  idace. — Railway  accident  near 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  15  killed,  20  injured. 

14.  At  suggestion  of  Speaker,  British  House  of  Commons 
adjourns  till  i8th. — Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
speak  at  meeting  of  National  Unionist  Assodatioo,  Albert 
Hall,  London. — Count  Romanones  sworn  in  as  Spanish 
Premier. — Powers  enquire  at  Sofia  whether  Bulgaria  will 
accept  their  mediation. — Fronco^Spanish  treaty  initialled 
in  Madrid. — Larz  Anderson,  minister  to  Belgium,  ap- 
pointed U.S.  ambassador  to  Japan  as  successor  to  Charlies 
P.  Bryan,  resigned  Nov.  ix. 

15.  Outbreak  of  cholera  reported  among  Turks  at  Cha- 
talja lines. — Kiamil  Pasha  proposes  to  Xing  Ferdinand 
cessation  of  hostilities  with  a  view  to  direct  discussion  of 
preliminaries  for  peace. — Greek  marines  occupy  peninsula 
of  Mt,  Athos. — Servians  attack  Monastir. — Capt.  Koste- 
vitsch,  Russian  officer,  sentenced  at  Berlin  to  two  years* 
detention  for  espionage. — Mr.  William  O'Brien,  speaking 
at  Cork,  condemns  financial  clauses  of  Home  Rule  Bill. — 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  speaking  in  Queen's  Hall.  Lon- 
don, defines  Unionist  land  i>oIicy.— Gun  explodes  skX 
Shoeburyness;  4  men  seriously  injured. — Capt.  Amundsen 
lectures  before  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London,  on 
South  Pole  discovery. — Nobel  prize  for  literature  awarded 
to  Gerhart  Hauptmann. — President-elect  Woodrow  WilsOn 

Eromises  to  call  U.S.  Congress  in  extraordinary  session  not 
iter  than  April  xs.  X9X3  to  revise  tariff.— Agreement 
supplementing  Newfoundland  fisheries  award  ratified  at 
Washington. — Clinical  Congress  of  Sunieons  of  North 
America  in  New  York  City  closes  after  session  of  3  days. 

x6.  Arrest  at  Constantinople  of  Taloat  Bey  and  other 
members  of  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  on  charge 
of  conspiracy. — Montenegrins  occupy  San  Giovanni  dl 
Medua. — ^Law  promulgated  in  France  amending  Code 
Napol6on  and  permitting  establishment  of  paternity  of  an 
illegitinuite  chOd.— MukhUr,  Egyptian  nationalist,  sen- 
tenced to  10  years'  imprisonment  for  sedition. — German 
Emperor  inaugurates  Bober  Valley  dam.  Silesia. — Wonga 
Shoal  lighthouse,  Adelaide,  destroyed  by  collision  with 
sailing  ship. — 28th  annual  exhibition  National  Horse 
Show  Association  opens  in  New  York  City. 

17.  Bulgarians  begin  general  attack  on  Chatalja  lines. 
— Servians  capture  Monastir. 

x8.  Servians  and  Montenegrins  capture  Alesao. — 
Naval  guards  landed  from  foreign  warships  in  Constanti- 
nople.—-British  House  of  Commons  decides  how  to  proceed 
with  Home  Rule  Bill.— Chinese  Govt,  decides  to  make 
military  demonstration  in  Mongolia.— Railway  accident 
to  Simplon-Calais  express  at  Longpr^.  France;  driver 
killed. — Great  storm  m  Jamaica  causes  loss  of  over  xoo 
lives.— Imperial  Education  Advisory  Committee  holds 
first  meeting  in  London.— U.S.  Supreme  Court  upholds 
decree  of  dissolution,  handed  down  oy  the  Federal  Court 
of  Maryland,  against  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  (" Bath-Tub  Trust").  ^.  ^• 

IQ.  Balkan  allies  telegraph  to  Porte  terms  on  which  they 
will  grant  peace.— British  Medical  Association  decide  not 
to  accept  service  under  Insurance  Act  on  terms  proposed, 
but  by  majority  of  X07  to  84  resolve  to  confer  further  with 
Mr.  Uoyd  George,  and  select  five  representatives.— 
British  Govt,  decide  to  drop  Mental  Deficiency  Bill  for  the 
session.— Prison  muthay  at  Rochefort,  France;  3  pexsou 
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kUkd.— Raflway  acddcBt  aear  GaU  Lake;  Canada;  i8 
killed. — ^Gladstooe  Profeisonhip  of  Political  Theory  and 
Institutions  founded  at  Oxford. — Duke  of  Northumber- 
land appointed  Chancellor  ^  Durham  University. — 
Four  "gunmen,"  arrested  for  share  in  murder  of  Herman 
Rosenthal,  found  guilty  in  first  degree  'see  Aug.  20). 

ao.  Hostilities  at  Qiatalja  suspended  while  conditions 
of  peace  are  discussed. — Greeks  occupy^  Fiorina  and  cut 
ofi  Turkish  retreat  from  Monastir. — Servla  permits  Austro- 
Hungarian  Foreign  Office  to  communicate  with  Consul 
Procnaska  at  Prisrend.  whose  recall  Servia  had  demanded. 
— South  African  Party  Congress  opens  at  Pretoria*  and 
South  African  Unionist  Congress  opens  at  Johannesburg. 
— Russian  Cossack  troops  leave  Urga  for  Southern  Mon- 
golia.— Archbishq;)  of  Canterbury,  speaking  in  Convoca- 
tion, commends  Minority  Report  of  Divorce  Commission. 
— British  House  of  Commons  pass  new  Financial  Resolu- 
tion for  Home  Rule  Bill  by  317  votes  to  195. — ^Theft  of 
£10,000  in  gold,  whilst  in  transit  from  London  to  Alexan- 
dria, reported  from  Port  Said. — Suit  brought  by  U.S. 
Govt,  against  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.»  for  |liiQ,o8o  alleged  under-valuation.  —  Carmi 
Thompson  (b.  1S70),  sec.  to  Pres.  Taft,  appointed  U.S. 
Treasurer  as  successor  to  Lee  McClung,  resigned  Nov  14. 

21.  Porte  declares  terms  of  Allies  unacceptable  and 
orders  resumption  of  war. — Bukarian  torpedo  boats  attack 
Turkish  cruiser  "Hamidlyeh"  in  Black  Sea.— Greeks 
occupy  Mytilene.— Opening  of  Canadian  Parliament. — 
Capt.  Paiva  Cou^iro,  Portuguese  Royalist  leader,  sen- 
tenced to  6  years'  imprisonment  with  exile. — Signor  Berto- 
tiniappointed  first  Italian  Colonial  Minister, — ^Mr.  Carnegie 
offers  to  provide  pensions  of  £5,000  for  future  U.S.  ex- 
presidents  or  their  widows. — National  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  holds  convention  in  Philadelphia. 

32.  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  visits  German  Emperor 
in  Berlin. — Bulgarian  delegates  leave  Kirk  Kilisse  for 
Chataija  to  resume  discussion  of  armistice;  Nazim  Pasha 
meets  Gen«  Savoff  outside  Chataija  lines. — Bulgarians 
occupy  Dedcaf  atch,  MaUara,  Rodoato  and  Gumuljina. — 
Mr.  Asquith  speaks  at.  Nottingham  on  Home  Rule  Bill 
and  the  disorder  ia  House  of  Common^. — British  House 
of  Commons  a^Mint  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
whether  Sir  Stuart  Samuel  has  vacated  his  seat,  through 
his  firm  making  a  profit  froia  Govt,  contract  for  purchas- 
ing  silver  for  India.— Cambridge  University  abolishes 
restriction  limiting  divinity  degrees  to  members  of  Church 
of  EMland  by  majority  of  109. — Violent  cyclonic  storm 
over  Bombay  and  Western  India. — Native  chiefs  arrested 
in  Sierra  Leone  for  "Human  Leopard"  cannibal  practices. 
— John  Scbrank,  who  shot  ex-i)resident  Ro(»evelt  pro- 
nounced insane  by  board  of  alienists,  at  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
t'Gara  Coal  Co.  and  3  subsidiaries  of  New  York  Central 


System  indicted  by  a  Federal  (U.S.)  grand  juiy  at  Chicago 
for  rebating. — ^Theodore  Marburg  named  U.S.  minister 
to  Belgium,  succeeding  Lara  Anderson. — ^Frey,  French 
airman,  killed  at  Batteny,  and  Laurent,  French,  military 
airman,  killed  at  Villesauvage,  near  £tampes. 

23.  Servians  occupy  Ocnnda. — King  Peter  of  Senna 
returns  to  Belgrade. — ^BoIton  by-election  results  in  return 
of  Mr.  T.  Taylor  (Liberal),  majority  1,176. — Sir  George 
Ross  appointed  leader  of  Liberal  majority  in  ^Canadian 
Senate. — National  Commission  on  Depopulation  opens 
in  Paris. — £1  Hiba.  Moorish  Pretender,  defeated  by  El 
Glawi,  who  enters  Tarudant  and  receives  submission  of 
Sus  tribes. — ^Mine  explosion  near  Alais,  France;  24  lives 
lost.— Mr.  Galsworthy's  play  "The  Eldest  Son"  produced 
at  Kingsway  Theatre,  London. — American  Federation  of 
tAhoixi  closes  32nd  annual  convention  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Samuel  Gomprrs  re-elected  president. — Retirement  of 
Manuel  Calero,  Mexican  Ambassador  to  U.S.  announced. 
—Official  announcement  that  (^rdon  Bennett  internation- 
al balloon  cup  was  won  by  French  balloon  Picardie,  piloted 
by  M.  Bienaimd,  making  z,358  miles,  the  world 's  record. 
— Harvard  and  Yale  footbaU  match  won  by  Harvard  at 
New  Haven,  20  to  o. 

2^.  Rioting  at  Bvda^t  in  ronnection  with  Socialist 
anti-war  meetings. — Panic  at  cinematograph  show,  Bilbao, 
Spain;  44  killed,  60  injured. — Greeks  occupy  Chios. — 
Samos  proclaims  its  union  with  Greece. — ^Locomotive  engi- 
neers of  Eastern  railroad  U.S.  awarded  an  increase  of  wages 
by  arbitration  board  (see  April  22»  s^,  30). — Eugene  V. 
Debs,  Sodali^  candidate  for  U.S.  Presidency,  indicted  for 
bribery  by  Federal  grand  jury  in  Kansas. 

25.  Balkan  and  Turkish  peace  delegates  meet  at  Baght- 
chetsh  outside  ChataUa  lines. — ^Heavy  fall  of  stocks  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin  owing  to  rumour  of  trouble  between 
Austria  and  Russia  over  Servian  question. — Austrian  war- 
ships ncalled  from  Levant. — Conference  between  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Maateiman,  and  it  committee  of 


British  Medical  Association.— Confeieace  in  New  York 
City  on  workmen's  compensation  legislation. — Fire  at 
Union  Sulphur  Works,  Brooklyn. — Exploaion  in  Starch 
Works  at  Waukcgan.  111.,  kills  23  persons  and  injures  100. 
— Tacloba,  in  Philippines,  almost  destroyed  by  typhoon. — 
First  Trade  union  (goldsmiths)  formed  in  China. 

26.  Austrian  Consul  at  Prisrend,  Herr  Prochaska,  de- 
tained for  some  days  by  Servians,  arrives  at  Uskub.-^ 
Tsar  of  Russia  receives  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at 
Tsarskoe  Selo. — Bow  and  Bromley  by-election  results 
in  defeat  of  Mr.  G.  Lansbury  (Sunragist  and  Socialist), 
who  had  resigned  to  test  feeling  on  Woman  Suffrage; 
majority  against,  751.— Nineteen  Syndicalists,  belonging 
to  society  of  "Sou  du  Soldat,"  sentenced  in  Paris  to  3 
months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  for  insulting  the  Arrny.^- 
Eleven  Russian  sailors  shot  at  Sevastopol  for  mutiny. — 


Death  of  the  Countess  of  Flanders,  mother  ot  the  King 
of  the  Belgians.^M.  Bataille's  play  "Les  Flambeaux'^ 
produced  at  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre,  Paris.— Leaders 


of  Lawrence  (Mass.)  strike  acquitted  on  murder  charge. 
— ^The  Indiana  constitutional  amendment  case  is  carr^ 
to  the  Federal  Swreme  Court. 

27.  Run  on  Austrian  and  German  savings  banks  in 
GaUcia,  Northern  Hungary  and  East  Prussia.'— Franco- 
Spanish  Treaty  signed  at  Madrid. — Sir  Edward  Henry, 
Commissioner  of  Metropolitan  Police.  London,  shot  at 
and  wounded  by  motor-car  driver.— Albert  T.  Patrick, 
convicted  of  murder  (igoo)  of  W.  M.  Rice,  pardoned  by 
Gov.  Dix  of  New  York.— Wreck  on  Pennsylvania  R.R. 
near  Glen  Loch.  Pa.,  kills  2  and  injures  30. 

aS.  9iOoo  Turks  under  Yaver  Pasha  surrender  to  Bul- 
gariaxis  near  Dedeagatch. — Servians  occupy  Dibra.— 
Austrian  Premier  announces  introduction  of  three  Army 
Bilb. — Albanian  delegates  at  Valona  issue  procUioiation 
of  independence  and  elect  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  as  head  of 
Provisional  Government.— German  Imperial  Chancellor 
orders  Governor  of  East  Prussia  to  issue  rerassuring  state- 
ment to  stop  run  on  savinas  banks.— Fourth  Russian  Duma 
opens  with  patriotic  speech  on  Balkan  crisis  by  M.  Rodzian- 
ko.  President.— White  Shive  Traffic  Bill  read  a  second  time 
in  British  House  of  Lords.— Organised  attempt  to  destroy 
letters  in  pillar-boxes  made  by  women  suffragists  in  Lon- 
don and  provincial  towns. — Railway  accident  to  Russian 
train  near  Harbin;  xx  killed,  52  injured. 

29.  Lord  Haldane  and  Mr.  W.  Churchill  speak  at 
Eighty  Club  dinner,  London,  and  Ix>rd  Cunson  at  Plymouth 
on  European  situation  and  British  military  necessities. — 
Charles  H.  Hyde,  ez-chamberlain  ot  New  York  City,  con- 
victed of  accepting  a  bribe  as  a  public  officer. 

3a  Servians  occupy  Elbasau.— Waihi  miners'  strike, 
New  Zealand,  declared  at  an  end. 
December: — 

2.  German  Imperial  Chancellor  speaks  10  Reichstag  on 
Balkan  crisis. — King  Ferdinand  and  his  Finance  Minister 
leave  Sofia  for  Chataija.— Greek  delegates  delay  negotia- 
tions for  armistice,  and  Greek  gunboat  bombards  Valona. 
— Cabinet  crisis  at  Tokyo;  resignation  of  General  Uybata. 
Minister  of  War. — Archbishop  Nouel  installed  provisional 
President  of  Republic  of  banto  Domingo,  succeeding 
Victoria,  resigned  November  28. — Lord  Rosebery  spealQ 
at  Bath^te  on  Lord  Roberts 's  warnings  as  to  efficienor 
of  Temtorial  force. — U.S.  Congress  assembles. — U.S. 
Supretne  Court  (reversing  circuit  court)  orders  dissolution 
of  Union  Pacific-Southern  Pacific  railway  merger. — 
Several  American  bishops  named  at  papal  consistory. 

3.  Armistice  signed  at  Chataija  between  TUrk^r, 
Bulgaria.  Senria  and  Montenegro.  Greece  abstaining.-^ 
Pres.  Taft's  message  on  Foreign  Affairs  read  in  Congress. 
—Impeachment  of  Judge  Archbald  begins  in  U.S.  Senate. 
— Mr.  Balfour  speaks  in  City  of  London  on  Govt.'s  parlia- 
mentary policy.— Mr.  Lloyd  George,  speaking  to  depuU- 
tion  of  Women's  Liberal  Federations  of  Wales,  condemns 
militancy,  whilst  expressing  sympathy  with  woman  sui* 
frage.— Oxford  University  abolishes  restriction  ol  Divinity 
degrees  to  priests  of  the  Church  of  England  by  i^i  votoa. 
— 5th  annual  conference  of  governors  meets  at  Richmond* 
Va..  adjourning  Dec.  7.— In  rear  collision  on  Cinciniuiti 
&  Muskingum  Valley  R.R.  near  Dresden,  Ohio,  7  are  killed 
and  8  fatally  injured. — ^Federal  grand  jury  investigates 
agreement  between  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Haitfora 
and  Grand  Trunk  railways. 

4.  Catholic  Centre  Party  in  German  Reichstag  condemn 
policy  oi  Imperial  Chancellor  and  Federal  Council  as  re- 
gards Jesuit  law  of  Z877. — Mr.  Winston  Churchfll  announces 
to  British  House  of  Commons  proposed  increases  of  pay  in 
British  Navy. — Resiznation  of  Marquis  Saionji,  Japanese 
premier. — ^National  Rivera  and  Harbors  Congress  meets  in 
Washington.  D.  C. 

5.  Canndisn  Premier  announfea  offer  of  three  Dread- 
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noughts  to  British  Navv,  to  cost  £7,000,000.— Turkey, 
Bulgaria,  Servta  and  Montenegro  apjxrint  delegates  to 
attend  Peace  Conference  in  London.— M.  Poincar6  speaks 
in  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Balkan  crisb. — British  Insur- 
ance Commissioners  issue  final  Memorandum  as  to  medical 
benefit  under  National  Insurance  Act. — Col.  Seely ,  speaking 
in  London,  denies  charges  of  inefficiency  made  against 
Territorials.— Mr.  J.  Scott  Mason.  Governor  of  British 
North  Borneo,  killed  by  fall  from  his  horse;  Mr.  Aylmer 
C.  Pearson  appointed  to  succeed  him. — U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  passes  Adamson  bill  for  physical  valuation 
of  railroads  and  regulation  of  stock  and  bond  issues  by 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — Indictment  of  July 
z,  1900  against  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  violating 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  by  acquiring  Pennsylvania  Sugar 
R^ing  Co.  is  withdravm  (see  Mar.  31). 

6.  Austro-Hungarian   Government   assents  to  British 

Sroposal  of  meeting  of  Ambassadors  in  Londcm  to  discuss 
ialkan  settlement. — ^Austria  and  Italy  protest  at  Athens 
against  Gredc  bombardment  of  Valona. — Admiral  Prince 
Louis  of  Battenberg  and  Vice- Admiral  Sir  J.  Jellicoe  ap- 
pointed First  and  Second  Sea  Lords  of  British  Admiralty. 
— Mgr.  Vladimjr,  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  apoointed 
Metropolitan  of  St.  Petersbuig  and  President  ot  Most 
H<^y  ^mod. — ^British  Medical  Association  issue  Report  on 
Government's  final  terms  for  medical  service  under  Insur- 
ance Act. — ^Pres.  Taft's  message  on  domestic  and  faisular 
affairs,  read  in  Congros,  recommends  Aldrich  currency 
reform,  ^poses  Philippine  independence,  etc. 

7.  It  is  announced  from  Vienna  that  the  Triple  Alliance 
has  been  renewed  without  change. — Hassan  Rias  Pasha. 
Governor  of  Skutari,  reftises  to  accept  the  armistice  ana 
continues  hostilities. — A  French  and  a  German  airship 
ordered  for  British  Navy. — ^Strike  on  North  Eastern  Rail- 
way, Gateshead,  owing  to  reduction  of  Knox,  an  engine- 
driver,  after  conviction  for  drunkenness  when  off  duty. — 
Portuguese  corporal  sentenced  to  x  year's  imprisonment 
for  shooting  Rev.  A.  J.  Douglas  at  Rango,  East  Africa,  in 
November  xgxx. — ^In  report  on  the  Westport  wreck  (Oct.  3) 
the  U.S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  severely  cen- 
sures the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.  for  faOure  to  instal 
safety  devices. — Republican  governors  of  xs  states  confer 
In  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  party  reorganisation. — In  a  head 
collision  on  the  Western  Maryland  R.R.  near  Pen  Mar,  Md., 
5  are  killed  and  a  injured. 

8.  Turkish  cavalry  and  artillery  withdrawn  from  Trip- 
oli.-^Agreement  announced  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  on  composition  of  arbitration  tribunal 
for  certain  lon^-standing  pecuniary  claims. 

9.  Resignation  of  General  von  Auffenberg^  Austrian 
War  Ministo,  and  of  General  von  Schemua,  Chief  of  Gen- 
eral Staff. — King  Charles  of  Rumania  opens  Rumanian 
Chamber  with  pacific  speech  on  Balkan  crisis. — Protest 
against  violation  of  Hav-Pauncefote  Treaty  by  Panama 
<^nal  Act  presented  to  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  by  British 
Amhassatfor  at  Washington. — Resignation  of  Mr.  Beeby. 
New  South  Wales  Minister  of  Lands.^-Massacre  of  Belgian 
customs  inspector  and  staff  by  Kurds  at  Lohinjan  on 
Turco-Persian  frontier. — Henri  Rouart  art  sale  b^ns  in 
Paris;  £8,400  paid  for  a  Corot.  and  £17.400  for  a  Degas. — 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  holds  Chicago  Stock  Yards  Co.  b 
within  the  interstate  commerce  law,  thereby  reversing 
decision  of  Commerce  Court — ^A  14-inch  gun  explodes 
during  a  test  at  Sandy  Hook,  U.S.A.,  but  with  no  loss  of 
life. — The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  passes  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  appropriation  bill,  with  no  provision 

I  for   the   Commerce    Court. — *' Money   Trust"    hearings 
)  resumed  before  U.S.  Congressional  Committee. 

10.  General  Krobatkin  becomes  Austrian  War  Minbter. 
and  General  Konrad  von  HOtsendorf  Chief  of  General 
Staff.— Tnrkbh  infantry  leave  Tripoli.— Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  vbits  King  Charles  of  Rumania  at  Bucharest. — 
Collbion  off  PortUnd  Bill  between  British  battleship 
"Centurion"  and  steamer  "Dema."— Sir  E.  Grey  states 
in  letter  to  Mbs  Haldane  that  Cabinet  will  accept  decision 
of  House  of  Commons  on  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  to 
Franchise  Bill. — False  alarms  of  fire  given  in  London  bv 
wmen  suffragists — ^In  Inter-University  Rugby  football 
matdi  Cambridge  beats  Oxford  by  xo  points  to  3. — Mem- 
ben  of  Progressive  party  confer  in  Chicago. — New  National 
Affiociation  of  Port  Authorities  ends  a  two-days  conference 
at  New  York  City. 

XX.  Sir  E.  Grey  announces  in  British  House  of  Commons 
that  Ambassadors  of  Great  Powers  will  meet  in  London 
f^  "informal  and  non-committal  consultation"  on  Balkan 
Question. — Capt.  A.  B.  Eckford  killed  l^  tribesmen  near 
Shiras,  Persia. — M.  Garros,  French  airman,  reaches  record 
height  of  18.670  ft.  at  Tunb. 

19.  Death  of  Prince  Luitpold,  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria 


ttgcd  9x. — Fighting  between  Greeks  and  Turks  near 
Yanfaia.— White  Slave  Traffic  Bill  passes  British  House 
of  Lords. — Britbh  House  of  Commons  conclude  Committee 
Stage  of  Home  Rule  Bil!>— Russia  warns  China  that  a 
rupture  of  negotiations  b  imminent  if  settlement  of  Mon* 
golian  question  b  further  delayed — M.  Edouard  Mflller 
elected  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. — United 
States  battleship  sent  to  San  Domingo. — ^Debate  on 
Franco-Spanish  treaty  opened  in  Spanish  Chamber  by 
Count  Mortera. — ^The  medal  of  honour  d  the  Nation^ 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  U.S.A.,  awarded  to  William 
Rutherford  Mead  for  architecture  (see  E.  B.  xvii,  945). — 
Keeper  of  disorderly  house  in  New  Yook  City  accuses 
police  of  corruption. 

^  13.  Britbh  Minbter  at  Teheran  addresses  note  to  Per- 
sian Foreign  Minbter  demanding  punishment  of  murderers 
of  Capt.  Eckford. — Mr.  Choate,  m  New  York,  denounces 
any  refusal  to  submit  Panama  Canal  question  to  arbitra- 
tion.— Danbh  House  passes  Bill  to  amend  Constitution, 
by  9^  votes  to  12.— In  Philadelphia  suit  b  filed  t^  U.S. 
district  attorney  against  "candy  trust." 

X4-  Resignation  of  General  Botha,  Premier  ci  South 
Africa. — Strike  on  North  Eastern  Railway  settled;  engine- 
driver  Knox  to  be  ^iven  a  free  pardon  and  re-instjuled, 
and  strikers  to  forfeit  six  days'  pay. — South  Africa  beats 
Wales  at  Rugby  football  at  Cardiff  by  3  points  to  nil.— 
U.S.  Senate  approves  erection  of  a  Lincoln  memorial 
temple  in  Potomac  Park,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  coet 
12,000,000. — ^Inteistate  Commerce  Commissioo  orders 
all  interstate  express  companies  to  submit  before  February 
I,  X9X3  complete  statements  of  their  business  on  designated 
days. — In  Chicago  suit  filed  for  dissolution  of  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  American  Association  of  Creamery 
Butter  Manufacturers  for  conspiracy  to  fix  price  of  butter. 
— William  Henrv  Fox  (b.  1858),  director  the^ohn  Herron 
Art  Institute,  Indianapolb,  Ind.,  U.S.A.,  since  X905,  fe 
elected  curator  in  chief  of  the  Museums  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  take  charge  Jan.  x,  1913, 
in  place  of  Frederic  A.  Lucas,  recently  retired. 

xc.  Death  in  London  of  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  American 
Ambassador. — Lieut.  Wilfrid  Parke,  R.N.,  naval  airman, 
and  Mr.  A.  Hardwicke,  killed  at  Wembley. — Attempt  to 
l3mch  Peruvian  (government  Commbsioners  sent  to  Putn- 
mayo  rubber  district. — Reported  shooting  of  several  per- 
sons at  Holds  on  British  territory  by  Portuguese  force  from 
Goa,  India. 

x6.  Peace  Conference  of  Balkan,  Greek  and  Turkbh 
delegates  opened  at  St.  James's  Palace,  London,  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey. — British  Minbter  at  Peking  protests  to 
Chinese  Government  against  violation  of  Opium  agree- 
ment.— Mr.  Bonar  Law  speaks  at  Ashton-under-Lyne  on 
Tariff  Reform  policy  of  Unionbt  party,  and  advocates 
Colonial  Conference  to  consider  question  of  food  taxes. — 
ConfM^ration  du  Travail  declares  34  hours'  strike  in 
France  as  protest  against  war. — ^Naval  engagement  between 
Greek  and  Turkish  fleets  outside  Dardanelles. — ^Turkbh 
sortie  from  Skutari  repulsed  by  Montenegrins. — Carl  Louis 
Alsberg  b  named  chief  of  the  bureau  of  chembtry,  U.S. 
department  of  sgriculture,  successor  to  Dr.  Harvey  Wiley. 
— ^U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Reading  coal  case  holds 
there  b  no  general  combination  for  restraint  of  trade. — 
4th  biennbl  exhibition  of  contemporary  oil  painting  opens 
at  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Washington.  D.C.;  ist  prize 
to  Chflde  Hassam  for  "The  New  York  Window."— U.S. 
Senate  chooses  as  alternating  presidents  A.  O.  Bacon  (Geor- 
gia) and  J.  M.  Cvallinger  (New  Hampshire). 

17.  Peace '  Conference  adjourns  until  Turkbh  delegates 
receive  instructions  as  to  whether  they  may  deal  with 
Greeks  before  (jreece  signs  the  Chatalja  armbtice. — 
Meeting  of  Ambassadors  ofthe  Great  Powers  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  London.  Sir  E.  Grey  presiding. — ^Herr  Edl  's  report 
on  Prochaska  incident  published  in  Vienna. — Prince  Kat- 
sura  directed  by  Emperor  of  Japan  to  form  a  Cabinet. — 
Peruvian  Government  order  arrest  of  Julio  Arana,  director 
of  Putumayo  rubber  industry. — Spanish  Chamber  of 
Deputies  adopt  Franco-Spanish  Treaty  by  2x6  votes  to  a 2. 
— Death  of  "Common,"  famous  Englbh  racehorse. — Pres. 
appoints  9  members  of  commission  on  Industrial  Relations 

Srovided  for  by  act  of  Congress  approved  Aug.  24. — 
fontgoQiery  Schuyler,  Jr.  (b.  X877)  of  New  York,  first 
Secretary  of  the  American  Embassy  at  Mexico  City, 
named  U.S.  minbter  to  Ecuador. — Wm.  J.  Flynn  (former- 
ly deputy  commissioner  of  police  in  New  York  City) 
appointed  chief  of  the  U-S.  Secret  Service  as  successor  to 
John  E.  Wilkie.— Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Chicago  indicts 
John  Carstensen,  vice-president  of  the  New  Yoik  Central 
Railroad,  for  alleged  rebating  (see  Nov.  22). 

x8.  Mannijs  di  San  Giuliano  speaks  in  Italian  Chamber 
on  benefidsJ  economic  effect  of  Triple  Alliance,  and  tug- 
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Sests  neutralisation  of  Albania.— Lord  Grey  speaks  at 
iansion  House,  London,  on  British-American  peace. — 
M.  Kokovtsoff  speaks  in  Russian  Duma  on  Balkan  crisis. 
— Mine  explosion  at  Mengede,  near  Dortmund,  Germany; 
35  killed,  15  injured. — M.  Garros,  French  airman  flies  from 
Tunis  to  Sicn^,  143  miles. — Bomett  hnmimtioir  biH, 
excluding  immigrants  over  z6  years  old  unable  to  read, 
passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  178  to  52. 
— Illinois  Republicans  confer  on  ^rty  reorganisation. 

XQ.  Prince  Katsura  forms  a  cabinet  in  1a(>an,  with  Baron 
Kato  as  Foreign  Minister. — Green  Park  site  for  London 
memorial  statue  of  Edward  VII  abandoned  in  favour  of 
site  at  bottom  of  Waterloo  Place.— Bodies  of  Mr.  H. 
Kearney  and  Mr.  Chester  Lawrence.  American  airmen, 
found  in  sea  near  Rcdondo  Beach,  Cal. — U.S.  warns  rebel 
leaders  in  San  Domingo  not  to  disturb  provisional  govern- 
ment on  penalty  of  American  intervention.— Pres.  Taft 
sends  a  message  to  Congress  on  departmental  affairs  and 
urging  that  Cabinet  members  have  seats.  biA  not  votes, 
in  both  houses. — Pres.  Taft  leaves  Washington  for  Panama. 
— U.S.  Congress  adjourns  for  Christmas  recess. — ^J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  testifies  before  '*PuJo  committee." 

ao.  Conference  of  Ambassadors  in  London  announce 
Great  Powers'  acceptance  of  principle  of  Albanian  autono- 
my tosether  with  a  provision  guaranteeinc  Servta  com- 
mercial acMSs  to  Adriatic. — Delegates  to  London  Peace 
Conference  entertained  at  Mansion  House  of  Lord  Mayor. 
—General  Botha  forms  new  South  Africab  Cabinet,  ex- 
cluding Gen.  Hertxog  and  Col.  Leuchars. — Mr.  F.  £. 
Smith,  at  Dudley,  sUtes  that  main  object  of  Unionist  part/ 
is  Imperial  Preference,  and  that  a  Colonial  Conference  is 
only  a  means  to  that  end. — Select  Committee  of  House 
of  Conuions  recommend  reference  of  Sir  ^uart  Samuel 's 
case  (see  Not.  32)  to  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council. 
— *' Florence,"  British  steamer,  wrecked  off  Cape  Race, 
Nfd.;  a  a  drowned. — Memorial  service  held  in  Westminster 
Abb^  for  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  the  coffin  being  conveyed 
next  day  to  Victoria  station  on  a  gun  carriage  with  a  mili- 
tary escort,  for  transport  to  United  States  on  British  war- 
ship.— ^Fireat  BlOhm  &  Voss'  shipbuilding  yard.  Hamburg. 
— U.S.  govexunent  files  suit  at  Xos  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  re- 
cover from  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  mineral  lands  in 
Fresno  county. 

SI.  Peace  Conference  again  adjourned  because  re- 
victualling  of  Adrianople  is  demanded  by  Turkish  delegates. 
— British  Medical  Association  rejects  Govt,  's  proposals 
under  Insurance  Act  by  182  votes  to  az.^— Figntiii^  be- 
tween Greeks  and  Turks  near  Yanina;  Djavid  Pasha  lulled. 
— M.  Poincarfi  speaks  in  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  Powers'  attitude  to  Balkan  question.^Duke  of  Con- 
naught  elected  chancellor  of  Cape  University. — Section  of 
Bagdad  railway  through  Taurus  opened  to  traffic. — 
Strike  in  Kid  dockyard. — Pxench  force  Col.  Mas.soutier  be- 
sieged at  Dar-d-Kadi  near  Mogador,  Morocco. — Aerc^tlane 
coUiswn  near  Paris;  Jacques  Detcass6  injured. 

32.  M.  Chemet,  Frexich  airman,  flies  ffom  Venice  to 
Trieste  and  back  in  a  hydro-aeroplane. 

aj.  Lord  Hardinge.  Viceroy  of  India,  wounded  and  his 
attendant  killed  by  bomb  thrown  from  a  house  in  Ddhi 
during  State  entry  into  the  capital. — Territorial  claims  of 
Balkan  League  presented  to  Turkish  delegates  at  Peace 
Conference. — Greeks  repulse  Turkish  attack  at  Dodona 
and  occupy  Koritza. — Ohannes  Bey  Kouvoumjian,  Ar- 
menian Catholic,  appointed  Governor  of  tne  Lebanon.-^ 


British  Govt,  refuse  British  Medical  Association's  proposal 
for  administering  medical  benefit  independently  of  Insur- 
ance Committees. — Completion  of  Assuan  dam  celebrated 
in  presence  of  Khedive  and  Lord  Kitchener. — Two  British 
steamers  wrecked  in  Gulf  of  Mexico:  a 2  lives  lost. — Dr. 
Weiskirchner,  Christian  Socmtist,  elected  Burgomaster 
of  Vienna. — Decision  dismisisin^  all  indictments  but  one 
against  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  for  violation  of 
the  Sherman  law  appealed  to  Supreme  Court. — Patrolman 
and  two  collectors  from  disorderly  houses  for  New  York 
City  police  indicted. — Federal  Grand  Jury  indicts  officials 
of  the  New  Haven  and  Che  Gnad' Trunk  railways  for 
conspiracy  to  restrain  trflde. 

34.  Attempt  to  assassinate  Prince  YamagaU  in  Japan. 
—Quebec  Legislature  pals  Bill  doubling  knd  subsidy  for 
Montreal-Hudson's  Bay  railway. — Hostile  demonstra- 
tion in  Teheran  against  M.  Momard,  Treasurer-General 
of  Persia. — French  force  besieged  at  Dar-el-Kadi  near 
Mogador,  Morocco,  relieved  by  Gen.  Brvlard. — Kiel  dock- 
yard strike  settled.— Mr.  £.  Petre.  British  kirman,  killed 
at  Marske-on-Sea.  Yorks.— U.S.  Steel  Corporation  an- 
nounces increased  wages  for  its  200,000  employees. 

a6.  M.  Poincar6  accepts  candidature  for  French  Presi- 
dency.— Chinese  Govt,  replies  to  British  note  on  Tibet 
that  it  regards  any  agreement  to  maintain  status  quo  as 
unnecessary.^P.  &  0.  liner  "Naming,"  conveying  emi- 
grants to  Australia,  disabled  by  storm  off  Ushant,  France, 
and  puts  back  to  London. — U.S.  government  sues  the 
Kellogg  Toasted  Com  Flake  Co.  for  filing  ti  uniform  job- 
bers' and  retailers'  price. 

37.  M.  Ribot  accepts  candidature  for  French  Presi- 
dency.— American  liner  *' Austrian  Prince"  sinks  after 
coHiaion  with  ''Amasis"  in  Montevideo  harbour. 

38.  Turkish  proposals,  presented  to  Peace  Conference, 
unanimously  r^waiated  by  Balkan  Allies. — Principals  of 
International  Association  of  Bridge  &  Structural  Iron- 
worktts  convicted  at  Indianapolis.  Ind.  of  complicity  in 
dynamite  outrages. — Irbh  Unionist  Members  of  Parliament 
propose  to  move  amendment  to  Home  Rule  Bill  excluding 
ulster. — Demonstration  in  Pretoria  in  favour  of  Gen.  Hert- 
asog.  addressed  by  Gen.  De  Wet. 

39.  Resignation  of  M.  Makaroff,  Russian^  Minister  of 
Interior,  and  appointment  of  M.  N.  A.  Maklakoff  as  acting 
minister. 

30.  Death  of  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter,  German 
Forngn  Secretarv. — Gen.  Sukhomlinoff^  Russian  War 
Minister,  received  by  German  Emperor  in  Berlin. — New 
York  City  and  Newark  garment  workers  strike. — Samuel 
M.  Fdton  is  dected  president  of  the  Pece  Marquette 
Railroad,  successor  to  Wm.  Cotter,  resigned  Dec.  14. — 
Sentence  of  penal  servitude  passed  on  33  labour  leaders  con- 
victed in  dynamite  conspiracy  trial  (see  Dec.  a8). 

31.  China  defaults  on  payment  of  Boxer  Indemnity 
instalment,  through  failure  to  obtain  foreign  loan.~- 
Panels  of  British  doctors  willing  to  serve  under  Insurance 
Act  close,  but  are  subsequently  kept  onen  in  certain  cases 
to  allow  of  more  comhig  io.— Spanish  Cabinet  re-constituted 
by  Count  Romanones,  the  Premier.— Ex-Pres.  Castro  of 
Venexuda  detained  at  Ellis  Island,  New  York,  pend- 
ing decision  as  to  whether  he  is  an  undoinible  alien. — 
Lcndon  taxi-cab  drivers  decide  to  strike  on  Jan.  i.— 
Three  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railway  offi- 
cials are  arrested  tor  manslaughter  for  the  Westport  wreck 
(see  Oct.  3), 
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The  Britannica  Year-Book 


Part  I.    General 


SECTION  I.    POLITICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

The  political  history  of  the  world  since  1909-10  is  dealt  with,  so  far  as  individual 
countries  are  concerned,  in  Part  II  of  the  Year-Book.  From  what  may  be  described 
as  the  international  point  of  view — that  of  an  observer  of  the  world's  general  progress 
rather  than  of  the  recorder  of  purely  national  domestic  events — the  salient  aspects  of 
national  history  and  Wclt-polilik  ultimately  form  a  single  unit;  but  for  practical  purpose3 
it  is  convenient  in  such  a  volume  as  this  to  deal  under  each  country  with  its  own  political 
history,  and  to  isolate  certain  special  aspects  of  events*  of  international  importance, 
in  which  more  than  one  nation  is  primarily  involved  or  interested,  for  treatment  apart. 
This  is  therefore  done  in  the  present  secti6n  of  Part  I  of  the  Year-Book,  the  other 
sections  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  progress  made  in  those  general  subjects  which  have 
a  life  and  interest  of  their  own,  irrespective  of  the  nationality  of  those  who  are  agents 
in  their  continuous  development  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  at  large. 

SPECIAL  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  BVENTS 

More  and  more,  as  the  world  in  all  its  parts  is  brought  into  closer  touch,  is  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  international  relations  vital  to  the  nations  by.  themselves  and  their 
individual  citizens^  The  individual  exertions  of  nations  and  their  citizens  are  dominated 
by  international  conditions  in  the  world's  organisation,  not  only  for  war  and  peace  as 
positive  ends,  but  also  for  purposes  of  political,  social,  financial,  and  commarial  prog- 
ress, which  are  directly  affected  by  events,  npfovements,  and  influences,  originating 
beyond  the  control  of  any  one  of  them. 

During  the  period  from  1910  to  the  end  of  1912,  it  so  happens,  theire  have  been, 
in  all  the  continents  of  the  world,  Europe,  Asia>  America,  and  Africa,  exceptionally 
momentous  political  and  territorial  develc^oaients,  and  even  outside  these  continents 
the  boundaries  of  the  sphere  of  knowledge. have  been  enlarged  in  the  untracked  spaces 
of  the  Antarctic  by  Amundsen's  and' Scott's  achievemeat-a  in  reaching  the  South  Pole. 
Since  191 1  China  has  started  on  a  new  career  as. a  Republic,  and  there  is^no  telling 
what  germinating  consequences  may  f oUqw  from  the  changa  In  the  middle  East 
the  state  of  Persia  has  developed  to  a  point  at  which  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  peremptorily  demand  some  better  system  ol  .orderly  government.  The  Turkish 
Empire,  as  the  result  of  the  Balkan. War,  is  in  convulsions;  and  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
itself  new  Powers  have  arisen,  whose  future  relations  with  the  international  groupinlg 
in  Europe  have  still  to  be  settled.  ;  That  grouping— with  the  Triple  Alliance  on  one 
side  and  the  Triple  Entente  on  the  other — has  become  more  firmly  established  as  the 
result  of  prolonged  tension,  mainly  due  to  a  continued  assertion  by  Germany  of  her 
military  strength,  and  her  naval  ambitions.  While  the  domestic  pontics  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  passing  through  a  stage  of  perplexing  uncertainty  and  bitter  coafiict, 
great  advances  have  been  made  towards  the  organisation  of  the--  British  Empire  2is  ji 
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2  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

unit  of  political  strength.  In  the  United  States  the  presidential  campaign  of  191 2 
and  its  result  have  brought  a  new  political  party  into  existence;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Reciprocity  Agreement  in  Canada  has  checked  a  notable  movement  towards  cooperation 
with  the  neighbouring  Dominion.  Meanwhile  a  period  of  bounding  commerce  and 
good  financial  credit  has  synchronised  with  a  widespread  movement  of  industrial 
unrest,  largely  stimulated  by  the  increased  cost  of  living,  in  all  the  countries  of  Western 
civilisation.  Most  of  these  movements,  and  the  details  concerning  them,  are  treated 
elsewhere  in  the  Year-Book;  in  what  follows  a  few  specially  interesting  questions  are 
dealt  with,  which  are  of  direct  international  importance  and  fall  naturally  for  discussion 
under  no  one  country  in  particular. 

The  Morocco  Crisis  of  1911 

The  main  disturbance  in  European  politics  during  191 1  was  due  to  the  action  of 
Germany  in  claiming  compensation  from  France  on  account  of  the  new  situation  in 
North  Africa  which  was  being  brought  about  by  the  extension  of  French  influence  in 
Morocco.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  Act  of  Algeciras^  in  1906,  followed  by  the  Franco- 
German  Convention  of  1909,  had  finally  settled  the  lines  on  which  France  enjoyed  a 
privileged  position,  as  the  mandatory  of  Europe,  in  the  "  peaceful  penetration  "  of  that 
country;  but  the  progress  of  affairs  (see  Morocco,  in  Part  U,  sect,  iii  of  the  Year- 
Book)  compelled  an  extension  of  the  French  military  occupation,  which,  in  the  view  of 
the  German  Government,  went  altogether  beyond  what  was  warranted,  and  in  June  an 
intimation  to  this  effect  was  given  in  Paris  by  the  German  Ambassador,  who  suggested 
that  the  German  objection  to  French  control  of  Morocco  might  be  removed  by  conces- 
sions of  territory  elsewhere.*  The  French  Government,  apparently  not  taking  this 
diplomatic  move  seriously,  and  fortified  by  the  Anglo-French  entente,  was  not  disposed  to 
offer  any  such  "  compensation,"  or  to  admit  that  its  action  in  Morocco  went  beyond 
what  had  been  provided  for  by  existing  agreements;  and  the  world  .was  startled  soon 
afterwards  (July  ist)  by  the  announcement  that  the  German  gunboat  **  Panther  " 
(joined  shortly  after  by  the  cruiser  "  Berlin  ")  had  been  sent  to  the  closed  port  of 
Agadir,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sus  river,  for  the  protection  of  German  trading  firms  in 
that  part  of  Morocco.  At  the  same  time  the  German  Press  became  very  active,  and  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  Germany  meant  to  occupy  the  port  of  Mogador  and  assert 
herself  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  The  impression  was  distinctly  given  that 
Germany  intended  to  reopen  the  whole  Morocco  question,  and  to  proceed  de  novo  by 
way  of  partition  between  herself,  France,  and  Spain;  and  though  such  a  policy  was 
afterwards  repudiated  by  the  German  Chancellor  (Nov.  9th),  this  was  the  interpretation 
which  both  the  British  and  the  French  Governments  and  public  opinion  generally  first 
gave  to  the  German  coup. 

On  July  3rd,  Sir  Edward  Grey  plainly  told  the  German  Ambassador  in  London  that 
the  Cabinet  must  discuss  the  situation  as  an  entirely  new  one;  the  British  attitude  could 
not  be  "  disinterested  "  and  Great  Britain  would  decline  to  recognise  any  new  arrange- 
ments made  without  her  being  consulted;  and  on  July  6th  Mr.  Asquith  stated  categoric- 
ally in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Great  Britain  would  act  in  concert  with  France. 
The  speeches  delivered  later  in  the  year  by  the  German  Chancellor  (Nov.  9th  and  Dec. 
5th),  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  (Nov.  27th),  after  the  crisis  had  passed  away,  were  the  first 
public  ezplsmations  of  the  actual  course  of  events;  and  for  a  protracted  period,  while 
"  conversations  ^'  were  passing  between  France  and  Germany,  and  the  French  and 
English  Governments  were  acting  in  loyal  fulfilment  of  the  understanding  between 
them,  peace  and  war  hung  in  the  balance.  As  Sir  Edward  Grey  subsequently  made 
clear,  the  real  aims  and  objects  of  Germany  were  at  first  very  imperfectly  disclosed,  and 
the  apparent  inspiration  given  to  the  German  Press  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  would 
be  incompatible  with  either  French  or  British  interests. 

The  first  concrete  proposal  (July  isth)  from  Germany  by  way  of  territorial  compen- 
sation for  the  alleged  damage  to  her  rights  in  Morocco  was  that  France  should  cede  the 

» See  R  B.  xviii,  858. 
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whole.ol  French  Congo  from  the  coast  to  the  river  Sanga,  and  also  her  right  of  preemp- 
tion to  the  Belgian  Congo;  but  up  to  July  aist,  the  requests  made  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  definite  information  as  to  German  intentions  were  passed  by  in  a  way  which 
suggested  that  Great  Britain  was  being  treated  as  of  no  particular  account  in  the  matter. 
The  result  was  that,  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  made  a  speech  that  day  at  the  Mansion-house  which  caused  considerable 
sensation,  particularly  as  it  was  delivered  by  a  British  statesman  who  had  been  generally 
regarded  as  sympathetic  towards  Germany  and  an  opponent  of  militarism.  He  declared 
pointedly  that  if  a  situation  were  to  be  forced  on  Great  Britain  in  which  peace  could 
only  be  preserved  by  tlie  surrender  of  her  position  in  Europe,  and  she  was  to  be  treated 
as  of  no  accoimt  in  the  Cabinet  of  Nations,  peace  at  that  price  would  be  an  intolerable 
humiliation.  So  far  as  the  actual  language  used  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  concerned, 
it  might  have  been  a  rhetorical  flourish  in  the  mouth  of  any  statesman  in  any  country; 
indeed  the  German  Chancellor  afterwards  (Nov.  9th)  accepted  his  words  as  a  patriotic 
declaration  which  might  equally  well  have  come  from  a  German  minister.  But  it  was 
meant  as  a  warning  to  Germany,  and  was  universally  interpreted,  and  welcomed  both 
in  England  and  in  France,  in  that  sense,  while  in  Germany  it  created  a  furious  uproar 
and  a  situation  of  unprecedented  bitterness.  In  the  result,  and  in  opening  diplomatic 
communications,  in  an  ostensibly  amicable  spirit,  between  the  German  and  British 
Governments,  its  effect  was  a  good  one,  but  not  by  any  me^ns  in  the  immediate  relations 
between  the  two  peoples.  Anti-English  feeling  in  Germany  boiled  over,  and  for  a  time 
it  looked  as  though  a  rupture  was  inevitable. 

This  state  of  tension  between  England  and  Germany,  though  relieved  by  the  peaceful 
issue  of  the  Franco-German  conversations,  was  in  fact  independent  of  the  Morocco  diffi* 
culties  themselves.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  simply  put  the  match  to  an  highly 
inflammable  situation,  brought  about  by  mutual  suspicion  and  jealousy;  and  the  de- 
termination of  Great  Britain,  without  distinction  of  party,  not  to  allow  France  to  be 
brow-beaten  by  Germany  over  the  Morocco  question,  brought  all  the  elements  of  nation- 
al antagonism  into  play.  On  the  part  of  the  Governments  on  both  sides  however  cooler 
heads  were  displayed.  On  July  24th  the  German  Ambassador  told  Sir  Edward  Grey 
that  Germany  did  not  propose  to  establish  herself  in  Morocco,  and  was  prepared  to  make 
concessions  to  France;  and  on  July  27th  the  Germcui  Government  sent  a  dispatch, 
repudiating  any  intention  to  injure  British  interests,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
arrangement  contemplated  with  France  would  diminish  further  opportunities  for  fric* 
tion.  From  this  point  the  negotiations  concerning  Morocco  and  the  compensation  to 
be  made  to  Germany  proceeded  more  smoothly,  though  at  times  they  caused  consider- 
able anxiety.  At  length  however,  on  November  4th,  two  Franco- German  treaties  were 
signed,  one  recognising  a  French  protectorate  over  Morocco,  and  the  second  providing 
for  the  cession  by  France  of  about  100,000  square  miles  of  territory  in  the  Congo  basin. 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that,  in  the  circumstances,  no  particular  national  satisfac^ 
tion  should  exist  in  either  country  over  the  result.  In  Germany  the  public  had  been  led 
to  expect  much  more,  and  the  Colonial  Minister,  Herr  Lindequist,  resigned  in  protest 
against  the  iasufficiency  of  the  compensation  obtained.  The  discussions  in  France  over 
the  ratification  of  the  treaties  disclosed  some  intriguing  on  the  part  of  the  Premier,  M.. 
Caillaux,  behind  the  back  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  M.  de  Selves,  during  the  negotiations, 
which  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  M.  de  Selves,  and  then  to  the  fall  of  the  Ministry. 
But  peace  had  been  preserved,  with  honour,  under  highly  unpropitious  conditions. 
Germany  had  asserted  herself,  in  a  decidedly  provocative  way,  and  with  the  result  of 
securing  a  large  addition  of  Colonial  territory.  France  had  obtained  a  free  hand  in 
Morocco,  at  a  price  well  worth  paying.  And  Great  Britain  had  shown  her  determina^ 
tion  to  uphold  the  Anglo-French  entenU  at  all  costs.  It  should  be  added  that,  on  the 
merits,  and  irrespectively  oi  the  methods  adopted,  the  French  action  in  Morocco,  though 
practically  forced  upon  France  by  the  conditions  in  that  country,  undoubtedly  provided 
justification  for  the  German  view  that  the  arrangements  contemplated  in  1906  and  1909 
had  been  altered  to  Germany's  detriment.    The  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1904,  by 
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which  Great  Britam  obtained  a  free  hand  in  Egypt  in  return  for  giving  France  one  in 
Morocco,  had  no  real  parallel  in  the  shape  of  French  concessions  to  Germany;  and  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  Germany  would  be  contented  without  compensation  of 
some  sort.  This  was  secured,  and  Germany's  reiterated  claiin  for  a  larger  place  *^  in  the 
Sun  "  was  aggressively  vindicated. 

The  achievement  left  the  international  situation  in  Europe  where  it  was.  Germany 
could  count,  of  course,  on  her  allies,  when  she  threw  the  sword  into  the  scales.  Any  idea 
however  that  may  have  been  entertained  that  France  could  be  coerced,  and  that  the 
Anglo-French  etUente  would  not  stand  the  test,  must  have  been  dissipated.  It  was  clear 
that  French  confidence,  by  no  means  conspicuous  in  the  crisis  of  1905,  had  been  com- 
pletely restored.  The  entente  with  Great  Britain  was  decidedly  strengthened;  and  as 
between  Germany  and  Englahc?  an  object-lesson  was  given  to  the  British  Empire,  which* 
all  parts  of  it  were  quick  to  grasp,  of  the  dangers  of  the  naval  situation,  with  Anglo- 
German  relations  as  they  existed,  and  Germany  forcing  the  pace  in  competition  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  sea.  The  naval  rivalry  between  the  two  countries  remained  one  of 
the  permanent  dangers  in  international  politics,  and  German  susceptibilities  were  once 
more  touched  on  the  raw  a  little  later  when  on  February  9,  191 2  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
at  Glasgow  described  the  British  fleet  as  a  "  necessity  "  and  the  German  only  a  "  lux- 
ury;" but  the  British  Government  sent  Lord  Haldane'to  Berlin  on  a  mission  to  smooth 
matters  over,  with  apparently  good  results,  and  relations  gradually  became  normal 
agstin.  As  between  the  Triple  Alliance  (Germany,  Austria,  Italy)  and  the  Triple  Entente 
(France,  Russia,  England)  the  crisis  served  even  to  dear  the  air;  and  this  was  shown 
iti  the  most  public  way  at  the  beginning  of  Jidy  191 2,  when  the  German  and  Russian 
Emperors  had  a  meeting,  accompanied  by  their  foreign  ministers,  at  Port  Baltic. 
Emphatic  recognition  was  then  given  to  the  relations  existing  between  the  Powers  by  an 
official  communique  saying  that  "  there  could  be  no  question  of  producing  alterations 
in  the  grouping  of  the  European  Powers,  the  value  of  which  for  the  maintenance  of 
equilibrium  and  of  peace  has  already  been  proved." 

Italy  and  Tiurpou 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  ensuing  annexation  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrehaica 
by  ItaJy,  to  which,  after  a  one-sided  war  (see  below)  had  gone  on  from  November  1911 
till  October  r9i2,  Turkey  was  compelled  to  submit  by  the  pressure  of  the  Balkan  crisis. 
The  contemporary  historian  cannot  satisfactorily  pronounce,  for  want  of  exact  informa- 
tion, on  either  the  moral  or  the  legal  aspects  of  this  piece  of  territorial  self -aggrandise- 
ment. The  reasons  given  in  Italy's  sudden  ultimatum  to  Turkey  (Sept.  26,  191 1), 
prefaced  by  no  warning  to  any  of  the  Powers,  but  announcing  her  intention  to  proceed 
to  establish  a  military  occupation  in  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica,  followed  as  it  'was  by  a 
declaration  of  war  (Sept.  29th)  which  gave  no  proper  opportunity  for  peaceful  negotia- 
tions, were  by  themselves  quite  insufficient — however  adequate  to  justify  the  taking  of 
strong  measures^to  satisfy  impartial  international  jurists  that  a  simple  redress  of  the 
undoubted  grievances  of  which  Italy  had  a  right  to  complain  was  the  real  motive  foi 
such  peremptory  action.  If  consideration  is  given  only  to  the  normal  procedure  expect- 
ed between  nations  in  such  circumstances,  it  can  only  be  said  that  ip  this  case  once  more 
"  might  "  asserted  itself,  irrespectively  of  public  law  or  international  rights.  But  the 
real  circumstances  are  still  not  definitely  known.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  Italy's  action  was  really  forced  on  her  as  an  alternative  to  other  eventualities, 
which,  without  in  any  way  safe-guarding  Turkish  rights  in  Tripoli,  would  have  demol- 
ished the  whole  claim  of  Italy  herself — long  an  integral  part  of  her  national  policy — to 
fall  heir  to  those  rights  whenever  Turkey  should  beconie  unable  to  exercise  them. 

If,  as  has  been  hinted,  the  Italian  government  had  information  that  the  Franco- 
German  negotiations  were  proceeding  in  such  a  way  that  Germany  was  being  driven  to 
look  for  compensation  for  the  French  annexation  of  Morocco  by  extending  her  influence' 
elsewhere  along  the  North  African  coast, — and  it  is  suggested  that,  with  Turkey^s  con- 
sent, GermanyhadancyeonaTripolitan  harbour  for  a  Mediterranean /reTin/rf'a^^/,— 
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no  other  course  waft  open  than  some  immediate  action,  which  would  once  for  all  secure 
for  Italy  what  had  long  been  understood  to  be  her  special  preserve,  without  ofFering  any 
forma)  opportunity  for  a  split  within  the  Triple  Alliance  itself.  If  the  moment  had  come 
in  any  case,  for  some  other  Power  than  Turkey  to  become  master  of  Tripoli^  the  whole 
case  against  Italy,  from  the  point  of  vi^w  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,  as  presented  by 
the  contemporary  critics  who  accused  her  of  wantonly  breaking  the  peace  without  ade^ 
quate  cause,  would  fail  to  the  grounds  The  situation  in  September  xgii  was  in  that 
case  one  of  deep  concern  for  Italy,  her  delations  with  the  Triple  Alliance  being  complicat- 
ed by  the  necessities  of  her  own  Mediterranean  pc^icy ;  she  acted  swiftly  and  finally,  a;nd 
as  matters  turned  out  with  entire  success. 

To  what  extent  the  actual  possession  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica,  with-  a  somewhat 
undefined  hinterland  of  uncertain' value,  may  prove  a  remunerative  addition  to  Italian 
territory,  has  yet  to  be  discovered;  the  substitution  of  Italian  for  Turkish. sovereignty 
however  can  only  be  regarded,  on  the  nkerits,  with  satisfaction  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  world's  progress;  The  course  of  the  military  operations  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  in 
the  Year-Book^  but  one  particular  aspect  of  the  war  may  be  emphasized  here.  It  put 
Italy  in  a  position  of  considerably  increased  strength  as  a  factor  in  international  politics. 
One-«ided  as  the  war  was,  it=provided  an  opportunity  for  testing  the  Italian  military  and 
naval  resources  and  giving^  both  army  and  navy  prp^ctice  and  experience  under  service 
conditions,  the  importance  ^of  which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Instead -of  .being  the 
weak  member  of  the  Tr^le  Alliance^  Italy  at  the  end  of  191 2  was  full  of  a  new  conscious- 
ness of  national  vigour  and  efficiency,  the  effect  of  which  on  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  was  not  likely  to  be  to  her  disadvantage. 

The  Balkan  States  and  Tu&jm^y 

After  a  protracted  period  of  tension  over  the  Macedonian  question  (see  E,  B.  xvii» 
231,  222),  the  long  expected  crisis  between  the  Balkan  States  and  Turkey  reached  an 
acute  stage  at  the  opening  of  October  191 2.  In  the  early  summer  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
Montenegroi  and  Greece  had  come  to  a  definite  agreement  for  co*operating  as  a  league  in 
a  common  policy,  not  merely  for  securing  from  Turkey  the  long  promised  *^  reforms  " 
in  Macedonia  anda^ifordng  the  old  stipulations  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  but  for  obtaining 
a  real  autonomy  for  Turkey's  European  provinces 'with  their  Christian  inhabitants. 
The  insurrection  in  Albania  had  for  some  time  been  creating  trouble;  and  in  August 
fresh  exasperation  was  caused  by  Turkish  massacres  of  Bulgarians  at  Kotchana  and  ol 
Serbs  at  Berane,  so  that  throughout  the  BaUcan  States  public  opinion  became  hot  for 
action.  The  governments  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montenegro  and  Greece  now  furepared 
to  deliver  an  ultimatum  insisting  on  their  demands,  and  for  this  purpose  started  mobilis- 
ing their  forces  on  September  30th.  Turkey  replied  with  similar  measures,'  and  for 
some  days  it  was  uncertain  whether  war  coidd  be  averted,  while  the  Great  Powers^ 
and  especially  Russia  and  Austria,  strove  for  peace  by  diplomatic  pressure  on  Turkey. 

On  behalf  of  Austria-Hungary  Count  Berchtold  had  only  recently  been  trying  to  set 
the  Powers  in  motion  oi>ce.more  for  a  common  policy  in  Macedonia,  and  now  they  hasti- 
ly entered  into  coitimunication,  under  the  lead  of  France,  to  devise  some  formula  which 
would  satisfy  the  Balkan:  League  without  either  creating  differences  between  themselves 
or  making  concessions  too  difficult  for  Turkey.  The  Plorte,  tardily  recognising  the 
necessity  of  doing  something,  made  it  known  that  it  was  prepared  to  :give  effect  to  the 
abortive  '^  Law  of  the  Vilayets  "  drawn  up  in  i36o;  and  it  was  arranged  by  the  Powers 
that  a  Joint  Mote  should  be  presented  to  Turkey^  inviting  the  immediate  discussion  of 
reforms,  coupled  with  the  intimation  that  no  breach  of  the  territorial  integrity  of- the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  proposed.  At  the  same  time  it  was  left  to  Austria  and  Russia 
jointly,  on  behalf  of  Europe,^  to  urge  patience  on  the  Balkan  League  by  assursincesi  that 
reforms  wotdd  be  instituted^  The  Balkan  Allies,  however,  wanted  more  than  that. 
They  stipulated,  not  only  that  the  Powers  should  guarantee  Macedonian  autonomy, 
but  that  they  themselves  should  be  included  with  the  Powers  as  its  administratcMrs;  and 
though  on  October  toth  the  Collective  Note  was  duly  presented  to  Turkey,  the  situation 
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had  then  passed  beyond  the  power  of  diplomacy  to  control  the  march  of  events.  On 
October  8th  Montenegro  declared  war  and  invaded  Albania;  on  the  13th  Greece,  Bulga- 
ria and  Servia  presented  their  ultimatum;  and  by  the  17th  a  formal  state  of  war,  existed 
between  the  Allies  and  Turkey.     (For  the  events  of  the  war,  see  below). 

At  the  outset  it  was  the  declared  object  of  the  Powers  to  co-operate  in  localising  the 
war,  themselves  remaining  neutral,  and  to  keep  its  results,  whatever  they  might  be,  from 
embroiling  the  rest  of  Europe.  With  this  end  in  view  they  agreed  to  notify  the  bellig- 
erents that  the  territorial  status  quo  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  altered.  But  the  un- 
expectedly rapid  and  overwhelming  success  of  the  AllieSi  and  the  complete  collapse  of 
the  Turkish  arms,  upset  all  the  preliminary  formulas.  By  the  end  of  October  it  was  dear 
that  the  old  maps  of  Eastern  Europe  might  be  rolled  up.  and  that  **  Turkey  in  Europe  " 
had  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  maintaining  the  skUus  quo.  That 
was  gone  for  ever  so  far  as  Turkey  was  concerned.  The  ^*  Eastern  Question  '*  (see  E,  B. 
viii,  831  e^  seq,)  had  entered  an  entirely  new  phase,  with  the  proof  that  Bulgaria  and  the 
allies  were  in  a  position,  by  their  own  strong  hand,  to  make  ^*  the  Balkan  States  far  the 
Balkan  peoples  "  the  principle  of  a  territorial  readjustment.  The  problem  now  was  how 
the  old  ambitions  and  rival  sympathies  of  Austria  and  Russia  in  that  partof  the  world 
should  be  reconciled  with  the  new  situation.  Speaking  at  the  Guildball,  London,  on 
November  gth,  Mr.  Asquith  gave  public  expression  to  the  necessity  of  recognising  the 
logic  of  the  stricken  field,  when  he  said  that  '*  on  one  thing  I  believe  the  general  opinion 
of  Europe  to  be  unanimous —  that  the  victors  are  not  to  be  robbed  of  the  fruits  which 
have  cost  them  so  dear;''  and  in  reference  to  alarming  reports  of  growing  tension  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Servia  concerning  the  latter's  declared  policy  of  extending  her 
territory  to  the  Adriatic,  he  emphatically  deprecated  the  raising  and  pressing  at  this 
stage  of  isolated  questions  which  would  probably  assume  a  more  tractable  aspect  when 
the  time  came  for  a  general  settlement  in  which  Europe  as  a  whole  must  have  a  voice. 

Mr.  Asquith's  speech  was  made  at  an  opportune  moment.  Just  previously  (Oct. 
30th)  a  proposal  by  the  French  Premier,  M.  Poincar6,  that  all  the  Powers  should  make 
a  declaration  of  **  disinterestedness*''  in  the  territorial  readjustment  resulting  from  the 
war,  had  done  harm  rather  than  good.  Austria  was  not  prepared  to  be  other  than  very 
much  '*  interested  "  in  the  matter,  and  was  irritated  at  the  sugge^ion  that  she  should 
subscribe  to  such  a  declaration.  But  Mr.  Asquith's  "  wait  and  see  "  formula — ^putting 
into  other  words  for.  the  policy  of  Europe  his  favourite  advicie  on  difficult  points  of 
English  domestic  politics — had  a  soothing  influence  and  was  generally  approved. 

Everything  now  depended  however  on  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the  actual  fighting. 
The  Bulgarians  had  driven  Nazim  Pasha's  main  army  back  to  the  Chatalja  lines  and 
were  threatening  to  march  on  Constantinople  itself.  An  appeal  was  made  by  Turkey 
to  the  Powers  to  mediate,  but  to  no  purpose;  and  on  November  lath  the  Porte  applied 
directly  to  the  Allies  for  an  armistice,  as  the  Powers  advised.  On  the  19th  the  terms  of 
the  Allies  were  notified,  plenipotentiaries  being  nominated  by  them  and  invited  from 
Turkey  in  order  to  discuss  conditions  of  peace.  The  Allies  demanded  the  surr^ender  of 
all  Turkish  positions  still  holding  out  in  Europe,  including  the  Chatalja  lines,  as  well 
as  Adrianople,  Scutari  and  Yanina,  only  Constantinople  and  a  strip  of  adjacent  territory 
being  left  to  Turkey.  On  the  21st  the  Porte  rejected  these  terms,  bitterly  complaining 
that  Europe,  which  had  stepped  in  to  save  Greece  in  1897  when  Turkey  was  the  victor, 
would  do  nothing  now  for  Turkey  when  the  position  was  reversed.  Nazim  Pasha  was 
ordered  to  continue  fighting  till  ^*  reasonable  and  moderate  conditions  "  were  proposed. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  and  Izzet  Pasha,  Osman  Nizami  Pasha  and  Shadan  Bey, 
were  appointed  Turkish  plenipotentiaries  to  carry  on  further  negotiations  for  an  armistice, 
Dr.  Daneff,  General  Savoff  and  General  Fitcheff  being  nominated  as  Bulgarian  delegates. 

The  possibility  of  European  Complications  at  this  juncture  acted  as  an  encouiage- 
ment  to  Turkey  to  hold  out.  Servia,  whose,  arms  had  been  so  conspicuously  successful 
in  the  west-central  area,  was  straining  the  patience  of  Austria  almost  to  breaking-point 
by  aggressively  announcing  her  determination  to  incorporate  the  whole  of  northern 
Albania,  including  a  good  deal  more  of  the  Adriatic  coast  than  the  Dual  Monarchy  was 
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prepared  to  see  in  her  hands.     On  November  23rd  M.  Pashitch,  the  Servian  Premier, 

issued  a  statement  to  the  Press,  of  which  the  crucial  portion  was  as  follows: 

"Servian  arms  have  conquered  far  more  territory  than  Servia  intends  to  retain,  but 
Servian  policy  has  established  a  minimum  of  territorial  expansion  which  does  no  more  than 
cover  her  conationals  and  her  national  necessities.  For  this  minimum  Servia  is  prepared 
to  make  every  sacrifice,  since  not  to  do  so  would  be  to  be  false  to  her  national  duty*  No 
Servian  statesman  or  Government  dare  betray  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  by  consider- 
ing for  a  moment  even  the  abandonment  of  this  minimum.  Servians  minimum  requisite  to 
her  national  development  is  economic  independence,  save,  possibly,  in  so  far  as  regards  a 
Customs  union  with  her  allies  and  a  free  and  adequate  passage  to  the  Adriatic  Sea  on  the 
Adriaric  coast.  It  is  essential  that  Servia  should  possess  about  50  kilometres  from  Alessio 
to  Durazzo.  This  coastline  would  be  joined  to  what  was  formerly  Old  Servia  approximately 
by  the  territory  between  a  line  from  Uurazzo  to  Ochrida  Lake  in  the  south  and  one  from 
Alessio  to  Djakova  in  the  north." 

So  flagrant  a  defiance  of  Austria's  susceptibilities  made  European  diplomacy  in  the 
interests  of  non-intervention  and  peace  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  Moreover 
Austrian  public  opinion  was  stirred  up  during  November  by  reports  of  Servian  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  Austrian  consul  at  Prisrend,  Herr  Prochaska;  for  some  time  his  whereabouts 
was  not  known,  and  it  was  even  suggested  that  he  had  been  killed.  Eventually  he  was 
found  to  be  xmharmed,  and  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  he  had  himself  acted  with  great 
indiscretion.  By  the  middle  of  December  the  Prochaska  affair  had  ceased  to  trouble, 
but  so  long  as  the  worst  of  the  tension  lasted  between  Austria  and  Servia  over  the  Alban- 
ian question  it  was  used  by  the  Austrian  Press  Bureau  as  a  method  of  exciting  anti- 
Servian  feeling.  The  consequence  was  that  at  the  end  of  November  Austria  made 
open  preparations  for  emergencies  by  establishing  a  military  censorship  and  taking  other 
preliminary  steps  for  mobilisation;  and  Russia  was  forced,  for  this  reason,  to  strengthen 
her  forces  at  the  same  time,  since  the  Austrian  mobilisation  was  clearly  directed  against 
the  possibility  of  Russia  feeling  bound  to  give  effect  to  her  sympathies  with  Servia. 

The  Albanian  question  was  in  any  case  certain  to  be,  for  some  time  to  come,  the  least 
"  tractable  "  of  aU  the  problems  in  the  new  territorial  settlement;  but  the  advance  of 
such  extreme  Servian  pretensions  at  this  stage  was  discountenanced  even  by  those  Pow- 
ers who  were  prepared  to  see  a  considerable  extension  of  Servian  territory,  including  a 
sufficient  access,  for  commercial  purposes,  to  the  Adriatic.  In  view  of  inevitable  later 
developments  it  should  be  noticed  that,  apart  altogether  from  considerations  of  political 
expediency,  the  full  Servian  demand  as  put  forward  by  M.  Pashitch,  and  justified  by 
him  on  ethnological  and  historical  grounds,  might  well  appear  an  exaggerated  one  to 
an  impartial  student  of  the  international  question.  According  to  M.  Pashitch  "  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  150,000  Inhabitants  "  of  the  territory  claimed  were  Servian;  "  more 
than  half  the  Albanians  are  Christians;  observers  such  as  Hahn  and  Baldacci  admit  that 
the  Albanians  in  the  district "  (i.e.  the  northern  half)  **  are  of  ancient  Servian  origin," 
and  so  forth.  This  is  not  borne  out  by  the  article  on  Albania  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  (i,  481  e/  seq.)y  which  is  perha|)s  the  most  authoritative  independent  account 
available,  from  first-hand  knowledge,  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  Moreover  it 
is  in  <Urect  conflict  with  the  careful  analysis  of  the  ethnological  p>osition  in  Albania  given 
in  the  London  Times  of  November  25th;  writing  from  Constantinople  on  November  12th 
(before  M.  Pashitch  published  his  manifesto),  the  Times  correspondent  gave  the  fol- 
lowing facts  with  regard  to  the  territory  in  question. 

" In  the  Vilayet  of  Skutari  there  is  one  Slav  village — that  of  Vraka,  near  Skutari.  Gusinje 
is  inhabited  by  a  majority  of  Albanians.  The  balance  of  its  population  is  composed  of 
Mahommedan  Slavs.  In  the  Novi  Bazar  region,  though  the  Kazas  (counties)  of  Akova 
(Bieloix)ly6)  and  Kolashin  are  mainly  Albanian,  the  majority  of  the  population  is  Christian 
Slav  with  a  fair  proportion  of  "Bosniaks"  (Moslem  Seros).  Leaving  this  important  tongue 
of  land,  we  come  to  Ipek.  In  the  entire  Kaza  (county)  of  Ipek  there  are,  according  to  the 
best  ethnological  map  of  the  district — the  work  of  neither  Serb  nor  Albanian,  Austrian,  or 
Turk — ^42  villa|^es  inhabited  exclusively  by  Serbs,  123  villages  inhabited  by  Albanians, 
Moslem  and  Catholic,  ^4  "mixed"  villages  inhabited  by  Moslem  Albanians,  Catholic 
Albanians,  and  Serbs,  ana  the  "  mixed  "  town  of  Ipek.  Allowing  for  the  proportion  of  Serbs 
and  Albanians  in  the  "mixed"  villages  and  in  Ipek  as  being  equal,  and  assuming,  as  do 
Turkish  census  reports,  that  a  house  represents  five  souls,  one  finds  that  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  13*51  J  houses  of  Ipek  Kaza  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  were  46,015  Moslem 
and  Catholic  Albanians,  21,390  Serbs,  and  150  Gipsies.  These  results  hardly  justify  Slav 
ethnological  claims  to  Ipck,  the  more  so  as  the  balance  has  swune  further  agamst  the  Serbs 
in  the  last  ten  years.  Iii  Djakova  there  are  not  ^  per  cent  of  Serbs.  In  Rozhaj  Kaza,  north 
of  Ipekf  the  Albanians  have  a  four  to  one  majority.  Prisrend  was  once  the  seat  of  Servian 
Kings.  But  to-day,  according  to  the  best  available  information,  four-fifths  of  the  population 
■of  Prisrend  Kaza  ar&  Albanians.  Even  further  east  the  Albanians  are  in  a  majority.  There 
are  less -than  150  Serb  houses  in  the  Kazi  of  Katchanik;  if  Mitrovitza  is  mainly  Servia 
Vuchitrn  is  Arnaut^  and  Albanians  form  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Prishtina  and 
Ghilan  districts.  In  all  Kossovo  north  of  the  Shar  range,  omitting  the  Kaza  of  Katchanik 
but  including  the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar,  there  were  in.the  first  years  of  the  20th  century  at 
fleast  300,000  Moslem  and  Catholic  Albanians,  against  120,000  Christian  and  perhaps 30,000 
Moslem  Serbs.  These,  figures  scarcely  support  the  contention  of  Goptchevitch  and  other 
•writers,  ever  ready  to  create  "facts'  in  support  of  their  propaganda  that  Old  Servia  is 
predominantly  Slav.  Historical  claims  founded  on  temporary  occupation  or  on  episodes 
such  as  the  conmiests  of  Stephan  Dushaaare  not  too  strong.  If  the  Serbs  once  overran 
alt  Albania,  the  Turks  overran  Servia  and  Hungary.  As  for  the  theory  that  the  majority  of 
the  Mosliems  of  Old  Servia  are  in  reality  "Albanized  and  Islamized  Serbs,"  the  fact  that  the 
present  majority  of  the  population  of  Old  Servia  differs  in  language  and  nsligioti  from  the 
Servian  minority  is  surely  a  sufficient  answer." 

Albanian  "  nationalisn^/'  in  fact,  is  a  question  which  really  provides  difficulties  of  its 
own.  for  the  future,  government  of  thi3  part  of  the  Balkan  area.  On  Novfrnber  28tli  a 
further  complication  was  introduced  by  a  movement  started  by  the  Albanian  leader, 
Ismail  Kemal  Bey,  under  whom  as  '^  president  of  the  provisional  government  "  the 
independence  of  Albania  was  proclaimed  by  a  '*  national  assembly  ''  at  Valona.  This 
step,  combined  with  th^  determinatiop  of  the  Powers  not  to  allow  the  extreme  Servian 
demand  to  act  as  an  apple  of  discord,  resulted  in  relaxing  the  tensipn  as  regards  Austria 
during  Pecember^  and  meanwhile  events  were  proceeding  more  satisfactorily  in  the  direc- 
tion of  peace  negotiations  between  the  Balkan  Allies  and  Turkey. 

On  November  29th  discussion  began  at  Chatalja  over  the  terms  of  an  armistice, 
and  on  December  3rd  an  agreement  was  signed  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  and  for  peace 
negotiations  to  begin  in  London  on  December  13th,  the  belligerents  meanwhile  simply 
remaining  in  the  positions  .already  occupied.  The  armistice  was  signed  by  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  aju&d  Montenegro,  but  not  by  Greece,  though  Greece  proposed  to  take  part  in  the 
•peace  negotiations;  so  that  war  still  went  on  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  At  the  s&me 
time  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  relatioins.  of  the  Great  Powers,  owing  large- 
ly to  a  proposal  made  by  Sir  jEd ward  Grey  on  November  27th  that  their  representatives 
in  one  of  the  capitals  should  hold  informal  and  non-committal  consultations  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  agreement  on  the  points  on  which  Europe  must  make  her  voice 
heard  in  the  final  settlement.  On  December  nth  Sir  £.  Grey  was  able  to  announce 
that  all  the  Powers  had  agreed,  and  that  their  ambassadors  in  London,  would  act. 

In.  spite  of  the  danger  .to  European  peace  which  still  existed  in  the  fact  that  Austria, 
and  therefore  Russia,  kept  her  military  preparations  on  a  war  footing,  the  situation 
during  December  was  cleared. a  good  deal  by  explicit  declarations  of  policy  in  Germany, 
France  and  Russia.  On  December  2nd  the  German  Chancellor,  speaking  in  the  Reichs- 
tag; said  that  the  exchange  of  views  between  the  Powers  was  having  "  favourable  re- 
sults, promising  4  satisfactory  settlement."  If,  as  he  hoped  would  not  be  the  case, 
insoluble  difficulties  appeared,  it  would,  of  course,  be  for  the  Powers  directly  concerned 
to  give  effect  to  their  claims.  "  This  applies  to  onr  allies.  If,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tions, they  are  attacked  and  find  their  existence  menaced,  we,  in  loyalty  to  our  duty, 
should  have  to  take  our  stand  firm  and  determined  at  their  side."  This  declaration  of 
solidarity  as  between  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was  coupled  with  a  notable 
statement  by  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter  (his  last 
important  utterance  before  his  sudden  death  within  a  month),  as  to  German  relations 
with  England  and  therefore  with  the  Triple  Entente.  During  the  recent  crisis,  he  said, 
German  relations  with  England  had  been  those  of  peculiar  confidence,  '^and  have  not 
only  provided  a  happy  intimacy  but  have  done  good  service  to  the  promotion  of  agree- 
ment;" and  he  expressed  his  "confident  expectati<)n  that  this  will  continue."  On 
December  5th  the  French  Premier  too  made  a  general  statement  both  on  the  Chamber 
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and  on  the  Senate.  The  aims  of  France/he  said,  would  be  "  (i)  continuity  of  her  foreign 
policy,  and  consequently  attentive  and  persistent  exercise  of  her  alliances  and  friend- 
ship, (2)  sincere  and  constant  endeavours  to  secure  the  agreement  of  Europe  and  peace, 
(3)  a  firni  and  calm  resolve  to  make  French  rights  respected  and  to  maintain  the 
national  dignity."  Finally  on  December  18th  the  Russian  Premier,  M.  Kokovtsofif,  in 
the  Duma,  said  that  while  Russia  could  not  remaih  indifferent  to  the  efforts  of  the  Slav 
peoples,  to  Obtain  better  €6nditions,  she  had  no  selfish  designs;  ^faithful  to  our  alliances 
and  understandings,  and  sure  of  the  support  of  our  friends,  we  can  see  no  use  in  setting 
up  groups  of  Powers  one  against  the  other."  These  declarations  showed  that,  while 
the  grouping*  of  the  Powers  remained  firm,  it  was  modified  by  a  recognition  that"  there 
were  common  European  interests  above  the  group  interests.  The  announcement  on 
December  Sth  that  the  Triple  Alliance,  Which  would  nominally  expire  in  May  1914,  had 
been  renewed'  for  another  seven  years,  was  obviously  made  in  the  interests  of  Austria. 
But  having  made  her  demonstration,  Austria  was  now  taking  the  situation  more  calmly, 
and  relying  on  her  power  to  assert  herself,  with  her  allies,  only  if  necessity  should  arise. 
Count  Berchtold's  own  policy  was  a  peaceful  one,  but  his  task  was  complicated  by  the 
existence  of  a  domestic  party  more  inclined  to  wave  the  sword;  and  it  was  rather  a  mat- 
ter of  domestic  interest  than  as  bearing  oh  European  diplomacy  that  on  December  ^th 
the  Austro-Hungarian  War  Minister  (Gen.  von  Auffenburg)  and*  Chief  of  the  Staff  (Gen. 
von  Schemua)  resigned,  and  were  succeeded  by  Gen«  Krobatkin  and  Gen.  Konrad  von 
Hotzendorf.  What  was  of  more  importance,  for  international  reasons,  was  the  heavy 
military  expenditure  in  Austria,  which  was  straining  her  finances  and  upsetting  the 
money  markets. 

London  was  now  the  scene  both  of  the  meeting  of  the  Peace  Delegates,  and  of  the 
conferences  between  the  ambassadors  of  the  Powers.  By  December  13th  the  pleni^ 
potentiaries  had  arrived,  and  their  first  meeting  was  held  on  December  i6th.  Bulgaria 
was  represented  by  Dr.  Daneff,  M.  Majafoff,  and  Gen.  Paprikoff,  Greece  by  M.  Vene- 
zelos,  'M.  Skoulidis,  M.  Gennadius,  and  Dr.  Streit;  Servia  by  Mi  Novakovich,  M.  Niko- 
Uch,  aiid  t>T.  Vesnich;  Montenegro  by  M.  Mioutchkovich,  M.  Popovich,  and  Count 
Voinovtch;  Turkey  by  Mustafa  Reshid  Pasha,  Gen.  Salih  P^ha,  and  Osman  Kizami 
Pasha,  liittte  progress  was  made  at  the  meetings  held  on  December  1 7th,  19th  and  wst, 
owing  first  to  the  objection  d  Turkey  to  the  Greeks  being  included,  which  t^as  eventual- 
ly waived,  and  then  to  Turltey  asking  for  the  revictualling  ctf  Adrianople,  which  was 
flatly  refused.  MeanwMe  the  ambassadors  had  begun  to  meet  oft*  December  tyth,  and 
at  theif  third  meeting  on  December  20th  tfejr  came' to  an  important  agreement  as  re- 
gards Albania/  which  was  promptly  announced  as  ^follows:  **  The  ambassadors  have 
recommended  to  their  governments,  and  the  latter  have  accepted,  the  principle  of  Al- 
banian autonomy,  together  with  a  provision  guaranteeing  to  Servia  commercial  acce^  to 
the  Adriatic.    The  six  governments  have  agreed  in  principle  on  these- two  points."^  ' 

On  the  23*;d  the  Balkan  allies  presented  their  demands  to  the  Turkish  delegates,  and 
on  the  28th  Turkey  made  her  first  counter-proposals,  which  were  promptly  rejected, 
and  followed  these  ott  January  ist  (after  an  abortive  session  on  Dec.  30th)  by  others. 
The  Allies  demanded  the  surrender  by  Turkey -of  all  territory  west  of  a  lifte- extending 
from  Rodosto  t^  Cape  Malatra,  5  m.  S.  of  Midia,  and  of  all  th^  islands  4)f 'the  Aegean, 
including  Crete,  with  the  exception  of  certain  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the' Dardanelles 
to  be  specified  by  the  Powers,  but  so  as  to  leave  the  peninsula  of  Gallipoli  to  Turkey; 
they  were  Content  to  leave  the  Powers  to  decide  as  to  the  administration  of  Albania. 
The  Turkish  proposals,  as  defined  on  January  ist,  c6nceded  the  surrender  of- all  occupied 
territory  west  of  the  vilayet  of  Adrianopk,  but  insisted  on  the  retention  of  the  viliayet  of 
Adrianople  subject  to  a  rectification  of  frontier  with  Bulgaria,  and  of  the  Aegean  Islands, 
while  leaving  the  protecting  powers  to  decide  as  to  Crete.  In  answer  to  these  counter- 
proposals the  Allies  "  took  note  "  of  Turkey's-  agreement  to  cede  the  territories  west  of 
Adrianople,  with  the  proviso  that  this  must  include  territory  whether  occupied  or  not 
yet  completely  occupied;  the  rest  they  described  as  "  unacceptable."  On  January  3rd 
Reshid  Pasha  wetiit  -a  little  futther,  and  was  prepared  t6  cede  even  the  south-western 
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district  of  the  vilayet  of  Adrianople;  but  the  patience  of  the  Allies  was  now  nearly  ex- 
hausted. They  gave  the  Turkish  delegates  till  Monday,  January  6th,  to  decide  whether' 
Turkey  would  (i)  relinquish  her  sovereignty  over  Crete,  (2)  cede  the  Aegean  Islands, 
and  (3)  agree  to  a  frontier  leaving  the  town  of  Adrianople  to  the  Allies;  otherwise,  they 
declared^jthe. negotiations  would  be  broken  off.  Reshid  Pasha's  reply  was  at  first  prom- 
ised for  the  following  day,  and  was  then  postponed  till  the  6th,  but  it  was  believed  that 
be  had  received  instructions  from  Constantinople  to  refuse  to  give  way  on  the  question 
of  Adrianople.  This  proved  to  be  the  case.  On  the  6th  Reshid  Pasha  read  out  a  state- 
ment, which,  though  conciliatory  in  tone,  insisted  that  Turkey  could  not  add  Adrianople 
to  her  other  concessions.  The  Balkan  delegates  then  declared  the  negotiations  **  sus- 
pended." . 

Consultations  followed  between  the  Great  Powers,  and  on  Jan.  17  a  collective  note 
'  was  presented  to  Turkey  advising  the  Porte  to  give  way  as  regards  Adrianople  and  to 
leave  the  Powers  to  arrange  as  to  the  Aegean  Islands.  The  Turkish  Cabinet  on  Jan. 
22  obtained  the  approval  of  the  National  Council  for  this  course,  but  next  day  the 
Yoimg  Turks  again  asserted  themselves  in  Constantinople  and  upset  the  government; 
A  crowd  collected  in  the  streets,  and  Enver  Bey  at  their  head  demanded  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Grand  Vizier,  which  immediately  took  place.  Kiamil  Pasha  was  succeeded 
by  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha,  and  once  more  the  demanch  of  the  Balkan  Allies  were 
refused.    At  the  end  of  Jaauazy  the  armistice  was  formally  declared  to  be  at  an  end. 

The  Independence  of  Mongolia 

The  setting  up  of  a  Republic  in  China  introduces  a  new  international  problem  in 
that  part  of  the  world;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  balance  of  power  in  Asia 
may  be  affected  by  results  imder  the  new  rigime.  The  Chinese  revolution  provided 
an  opportunity  for  a  formal  assertion  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  northern  or 
Outer  section  of  Mongolia,  inhabited  by  the  Kalka  tribes,  whose  capital  is  Urga,  and 
whose  native  rul^r  is  the  Hutukhta  Lama,  known  as  Bogdo  Gegen  (Living  God).  It 
was  to  Urga  that  in  1904,  when  the  British  expedition  went -into  Tibet,  the  Dalai  Lama 
went  for  refuge  for  about  two  years;  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  Lamaistic  Buddhism, 
it  is  the  object  of  yearly  pilgrimages,  especially  by  the  Russian  Buriats;  and  Russian 
commercial  interests  are  also  strongly  represented,  in  view  of  its  proximity  to  the 
frontier  town  of  Kiacktft.  Under  Manchu  rule,  Outer  Mongolia  was  subject  to  the 
authority  of  a  resident  Chinese  Ambatif  but  the  immediate  result  pf  the  fall  of  Manchu 
power  in  China  and  the  setting  up  of  a  Chinese  Republic  was  a  revolution  at  Urga, 
and  the  repudiation  of  Chinese  stizerainty.  The  four  Elhans  of  Tushetu,  Setzen,  Sain- 
noyan  and  Jassaktu  (see  E.  B,  xv,  642d) — ^Mongol  Princes  reputed  to  be  descendants 
of  Jenghis  Khan-^-combined  under  the  Hutukhta  Lama  to  set  up  an  independent  gov- 
ernment; and  the  safety  of  the  Chinese  officials  in  Urga,  and  the  protection  of  the 
Chinese  bank,  were  only  secured  by  the  presence  of  the  Russian  Cossack  troops  who 
formed  a  permanent  garrison  in  connection  with  the  Russian  consulate. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  breaking*away  of  Mongolia  from  China  simply  means  an  accre- 
tion to  the. Asiatic  territory  object  to  Russian  influence.  In  effect  it  is  a  distinct  step 
in  the  partition  o£  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  marks  a  natural  development  in  the  slow 
opening  of  the  unknown  East  to  modem  ways.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Times 
corresponde)3Lt  (Aug.  8, 191 2),  who  gave  some  details  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Urga,  says 
that  "while  expressing  the  most  friendly  sentiments  towards  Russia,  the  Mongols,  ap- 
pear to  vibw  with  suspicion  all  advances  from  America.  This  suspicion  is  based  on  the 
alleged  preference  shown  in  the  past  by  Americans  to  Chinese  and  Manchus  in  the 
matter  of  favours  which  were  refused  to  Mongolian  Princes,  such  as  the  facilitating  of 
the  education  of  their  children  in  America.  The  Americans  are  considered  to  be  too 
friendly  with  the  Chinese  to  be  real  friends  of  the  Mongols,"  In  fact  Russia,  like  Japan, 
has  a  civilising  mission  in  this  part  of  Asia,  in  which,  both  for  geographical  and  for  racial 
reasons,  neither  Britain  nor  America  can  play  anything  like  so  effective  a  part;  and  it  is 
important  to  recognise  that  the  closer  accord  between  Russia  and  Japan,  who  in  1912 
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agreed  in  defining  their  respective  spheres  of  interest  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  makes 
any  recovery  of  Chinese  authority  improbable.  The  Chinese  Government  was  warned 
in  Septeknber  191  a  that  Russia  would  support  the  Mongols  if  an  expedition  were  sent 
against  them. 

The  Situation  in  Tibet. 

Similarly,  in  Tibet,  the  attempt  made  after  the  British  expedition  to  Lhassa  in  1904 
to  maintain  a  recognition  of  Chinese  authority  has  broken  down,  in  direct  consequence 
of  the  new  situation  in  China  itself.  British  intervention  in  1906  was  prompted  by 
apprehensions  of  Russian  intrigue,  in  the  person  of  the  Buriat  Dorjieff ,  whose  ascendancy 
in  Lhassa  at  that  time  was  inimical  to  British  interests  and  to  the  relations  between  Tibet 
and  India.  The  result  of  the  expedition,  and  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  in  1907, 
was  to  remove  the  difiiculties  so  far  as  England  and  Russia  were  concerned,  but  the  inter- 
nal situation  in  Tibet  developed  on  lines  which  had  not  been  foreseen,  in  consequence  of 
the  reestablishment  of  a  Chinese  suzerainty  which  previously  had  become  merely  nomi- 
nal.^ Chinese  troops  were  sent  to  Lhassa,  the  Dalai  Lama  fled  to  India  and  was  formal- 
ly dep>osed  by  the  Chinese  Government,  and  a  direct  exercise  of  Chinese  suzerainty  was 
instituted;  but  when  the  Chinese  revolution  occurred,  the  garrison  at  Lhassa  mutinied 
and  committed  gross  excesses,  and  retaliation  by  the  Tibetans  resulted  in  a  state  of 
turmoil,  in  which  Chinese  authority  was  destroyed.  The  Dalai  Lama  returned  to  Lhas- 
sa and  reasserted  himself  in  practical  independence.  > 

A  new  situation  wad  thus  created  in  the  autumn  of  191 2,  in  which  the  recognition  of 
Chinese  suzerainty,  contained  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  Convention  of  1890,  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  Convention  of  1906,  and  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  of  1907,  ceased  to  be 
operative;  and  it  became  clear  that  the  arrangements  made  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment for  the  protection  of  British  interests  in  Tibet  would  require  reconsideration. 
It  was  known  moreover  that  Dorjieff  had  once  more  made  his  appearance  in  Lhassa. 
The  imniediate  prospect  was  thus  unsatisfactory  in  various  ways.  What  is  certain  is 
that  the  <ronditions  are  entirely  adverse  to  another  restoration  of  Chinese  authority. 
Tibet  has  become  independent  of  the  new  Chinese  riginuy  and,  in  so  far  as  British  rela- 
tions depended  on  the  recognition  of  Chinese  control,  this  aspect  of  its  international 
status  disappears.  The  Anglo-Russian  Convention  of  1907  ddinitely  admitted  ^'  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain,  by  reason  of  her  geographical  position,  has  a  special  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  external  relations  of  Tibet;''  and  the  Treaty  of 
Lhassa,  besides  dealing  with  British  commercial  rights,  provided  that,  without  British 
consent,  Tibet  might  not  cede  or  lease  any  territory,  admit  representatives  or  agents  of 
any  foreign  power,  give  mining  or  other  concessions  to  foreigners,  or  pledge  her  revenues. 
It  may  be  expected  that  British  telations  with  Tibet  will  in  future  be  readjusted  so  as  to 
assert  British  influence  there  irrespectively  of  the  obsolete  international  theory  that  it  is 
part  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  British  policy  in  this  matter  was  defined  in  a  Memoran- 
dum presented  on  August  17, 191 2  to  the  Chinese  Government,  in  which  it  was  intimated 
that  Great  Britain  would  make  it  a  condition  of  her  recognition  of  the  Republi(t  that 
China  should  leave  the  Tibetan  situation  to  develop  on  its  own  lines  and  should  cease  to 

regard  Tibet  as  a  Chinese  province. 

■      •   '  •  •      -..'..'■      .1' 

The  Panama  Canal  Act  Controversy 

On  August  24,  191 2  President  Taft  signed  the  Panama  Canal  Act,  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  American  Congress,  and  it  becaine  law  in  spite  of  a  protest  from  Great 
Britain  which  has  led  to  a  controversy  of  considerable  international  interest. 

The  Act  provided  in  detail  for  the  general  operation  of  the  Canal  and  the  regulation 
of  commerce  passing  through  it,  but  the  point  in  question  was  concerned  with  the 
tolls.  The  President  was  empowered,  within  his  discretion,  to  impose  tolls  not  exceed- 
ing Si. 2 5  per  registered  ton  on  all  vessels  using  the  canal  except  vessels  engaged  in  the 
American  coastwise  trade  (restricted  by  law  already  to  American  vessels)  on  which 
no  tolls -at  all  were  tp  be  levied.    The  British  contention,  more  or  less  informally  con- 

*  See  E.  B.  xxvi,  928. 
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veyed  to  the  American  Government,  while  the  Act  was  still  under  discussion,  by  way 
of  a  warning  that  a  formal  protest  woidd  follow,^  was  that  this  was  a  violation  of  Article 
III  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901,  which  said  that  **  the  canal  shall  be  free 
and  open  to  all  vessels.  ...  so  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  nation 
in  respect  of  the  conditions  and  charges  of  traffic;''  It  was  also  intimated  on  behalf 
of  Great  Britain  that  if  the  Act  was  passed,  in  spite  of  the  protest,  she  would  appeal  for 
arbitration  as  to  its  legality  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  under  the  Treaty  of  191 1.  The 
result  of  this  protest  was  a  special  message  to  Congress  by  President  Taft  on  August 
19th,  before  the  bill  was  finally  passed,  in  which  he  argued  that  .the  exemption  of 
American  '* coastwise  vessels''  from  tolls  wad  not  a  violation  of  the  treaty.  (It  may 
be  noted  that  on  December  21,  191 1,  he  had  sent  an  earlier  message,  dealing  with  the 
importance  of  leaving  it  to  the  President,  within  certain  limits,  to  fix  the  tolls^  and 
had  said,  without  referring  to  the  Hay-Paimcefote  Treaty,  that  he  was  "  confident  that 
the  United  States  has  the  power  to  relieve  from  the  payment  of  tolls  any  part  of  our 
shipping  that  Congress  deems  wise.")  As,  however,  "distinguished  lawyers  of  the 
House  and  Senate"^  and  also  Great  Britain  differed  from  this  construction,  he  recom- 
mended Congress  to  pJELSs  a  resolution,  or  add  a  clause  to  the  bill,  distinctly  say- 
ing that  nothing  in  it  should  be  **  deemed  to  repeal  any  provision  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty  or  to  affect  the  judicial  construction  thereof,";  and  giving  a  right  of  action 
against  the  United  States  in  the  District  Courts,  with  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  any  foreigner  who  considered  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  to  be  violated  to  his 
detriment.  This  suggestion,  hawever,  was  not  acted  on,  and,  so  far  as  Great  Britain 
was  concerned,  was  regarded  as  obviously  unsatisfactory.  A  domestic  court  of  law 
was  not  the  place  for  arguing  the  violation  of  a  treaty  right.  According  to  Presi- 
dent Taft's  contention,  and  the  purport  of  the  new  Panama  Canal  Act,  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  was  not  being  violated  at  all,  and  the  proper  place  for  haying  that 
question  decided,  according  to  the  Arbitration  Treaty  of  19x1,  was  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

In  the  Press  of  both  countries  during  August  and  September  President  Taft's  atti- 
tude in  this  matter  was  sharply  criticized,  more  hotly  indeed  in  the  United  States  than 
in  England  owing  to  the  approaching  Presidential  Election.  A  considerable  body 
of  American  opinion  regarded  the  passing  of  the  Act,  without  further  consideration 
for  the  British  protest,  as  a  reproach  to  the  national  honour,  and  President  Taft  was 
bitterly  accused,  of  making  the  United  States  appear  giiilty  of  a  breach  of  faith.  This 
was  rather  unjust,  because  President  Taft.mad.e  it  quite  clear  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  exemption  of  coastwise  shipping  from  tolls  to^be  a  violation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  difficidt  to  understfind  how,  on  the  wording  of  the 
Treaty  and  the  Act,  he  could  arrive  at  such  a  conclu$ion,  or  how,  if  a  difference  of  opin* 
ion  existed,  he  could  resist  the  British  contention  that  a  decision  should  be  given  by 
the  Hague  Tribunal,  as  provided  in  the  Arbitration  Treaty  of  which  President  Taft 
himself  had  been  a  notable  champion.  In  England  this  naturally  was  the  view  gener- 
ally taken.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  there  had  always  been  among 
the  public  at*  large  a  tendency  to  regard  both  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  and  its  suc- 
cessor the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  as  really  inapplicable  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Panama  Canal  was  actually  being  constructed;  the  United  States  was  paying  the 
whole  cost,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  was  contributing  nothing,  —  what  right  could  Great 
Britain  have  to  interfere?  The  fact  was  that,  while  the  legal  right  was  disputed  by  so 
eminent  a  lawyer  as  President  Taft,  the  moral  right  in  other  respects  was  clearly  on 
the  American  side,  and  it  seemed  absurd  to  Americans,  on  general  principles,  that 
they  should  be  prevented  from  giving  a  preference  to  American  shipping  if  they 
wanted  to 

So  far  as  concerns  American  and  British  shipping,  the  substantial  facts  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  situation  might  well  seem  to  an  impartial  critic  to  make  the 
point  at  issue  comparatively  unimportant,  while  affording  a  very  natural  explanation 

*  The  formal  protest  was  contained  in  Sir  E.  Grey's  despatch  of  Nov.  14,  delivered  at 
Washington  on  Uec.  9. 
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of  American  anxiety  to  obtain  some  advantage  from  the  canal  in  return  for  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  constructing  it  single-handed.  For  American  shipping,  in  fact,  carries 
only  a  small  proportion  of  American  trade,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
serious  competition  with  British  shipping  in  this  respect.  According  to  a  report 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Commissioners  of  Navigation,'  the  percentage  of  United  States 
exports  and  imports  carried  in  American  vessels  fell  from  75.2  %  in  1850  (in  1870,  35.6%) 
to  8.7%  in  1910;  of  the  total  American  sea-borne  ttade  in  1910,  valued  at  5,700  million 
dollars,  more  than  nine-tenths  was  carried  in  foreign  vessels. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  effect  of  the  Civil  War,  the  character  of  American  shipping 
has  changed  in  later  years,  the  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  having  steadily 
diminished  from  1,518  thousand  tons  in  1865  to  782  thousand  tons  in  1910;  the  shipping 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  has  indeed  greatly  increased,  especially  since  1895, — • 
from  3,381  thousand  tons  in  1865  (3,7^8  thousand  tons  in  1895)  to  6^668  thousand 
tons  in  1910,-^but  thfs,  of  cburse,  is  due  to  the  coasting  trade  being  restricted  to  Amer- 
ican vessels.  The  prime  factor  in  the  decline  of  American  merchant  shipping  and 
shipbuilding,  so  far  as  general  foreign  trade  is  concerned, — and  this  has  been  shown 
conclusively  by  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Commission, — ^is  the  fact  that  wages 
in  the  shipbuilding  industry  are  about  twice  as  much  in  the  United  States  as  in  Great 
Britain,  and  freights  cannot  be  earned  to  compensate  for  the  higher  cost  of  American! 
ships.  The  advocacy  of  protection  and  subsidies  for  American  shipping,  which  is 
common  to  all  political  parties  in  the  United  States,  is  due  to  a  natural  and  patriotic 
revolt  against  what  nevertheless  is  the  fact,  namely  that  the  carriage  of  American  sea- 
borne trade  (other  than  the  coasting  trade)  is,  to  the  extent  of  nine-tenths,  in  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  the  Atlantic  together  with  Japan  in  the  Pacific, 
simply  because  wages  in  those  countries  are  so  much  lower.  How  this  can  be  altered 
so  as  to  recover  American  trade  for  American  shipping  is  a  very  large  question,  which 
will  not  be  solved  to-day  or  to-morrow.  Undoubtedly  there  has  been  tt  sanguine, 
expectation  that,  particularly  as  regards  the  trade  between  North  and  South  America^' 
the  making  of  the  Panama  Canal  would  enable  some  advantage  to  be  gained  for  Amer- 
ican shipping  at  the  expense  of  foreign  shipping,  and  this  is  at  the  root  of  the  controversy 
as  to  the  rights  of  the  American  Government  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  rights  of  that  matter,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  on  the  general 
question  of  the  comparative  extent  of  national  shipping  in  international  trade,  it  is 
really  not  of  much  importance.  For  the  American  Government  to  subsidise  American 
vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  by  giving  them  an  advantage  in  the  passage  of 
the  Panama  Canal— whether  this  can  or  cannot  be  done  justly  and  honourably  under 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty-^is  of  very  minor  consequence  to  non-American  shipping 
because  in  any  case  it  is  excluded  by  American  law  from  the  coasting  trade  altogether; 
and  no  subsidy  of  this  kind,  consistently  with  what  is  economically  possible  for  the 
working  of  the  finances  of  the  Canal  at  all,  can  be  enough  by  itself  to  enable  American 
shipping  to  compete  in  neutral  markets  with  non-American.  So  far  as  British  shipping 
is  concerned  the  conditions  under  which  it  does  so  much  of  the  American  carrying 
trade  cannot  be  appreciably  aflFected,  at  any  rate  for  sometime;  and  any  new  condi- 
tions arising  in  the  distant  future  must  be  treated  according  to  circumstances. 

Whether  it  is  wise  of  the  United  States  to  raise  such  questions  at  all,  which  chal- 
lenge internitionai  friction  and  dlso  foreign  action  in  defence  of  other  national  ecooomK: 
interests,' is,  of  course;  another  matter  altogether.  The  making  of  the  Panama  Canal 
was  for  the  United  States  primarily  a  strategic  undertaking,  impelled  by  the  importance 
of  being  able  to  join  up  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  more  readily  than  by  sending 
ships  round  the  Horn  as  was  necessary  in  the  Spanish- American  War.  As  a  factor  in 
international  commerce  the  economic  valiie  of  the  Canal  cannot  yet  be  safely  estimated.- 
Geographically^  as  compared  with  land  transport  across  Central  America,  it  has  not 
the  same  trade  advantage  as  the  Suez  Canal,  and  it  has  been  far  more  costly  to  make.- 
Owing  to  its  efiFect  on  shortening  the  routes  for  sea-borne  commerce,  as  between  ceitaih* 

1  See  an  article  by  J.  Ellis  Barker  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  AfUr,  for  October  1912, 
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countries,  it  is,  no  doubt,  destined  to  play  a  considerable  part  in  local  industrial  de- 
velopment; and  in  this  direction  Great  Britain  appears  to  stand  to  lose  in  comparison 
with  the  Eastern  American  States  and  also  with  Japan.  But  the  residting  increase 
in  the  carrying  trade  itself  will  go  where  the  shipping  can  be  most  econonucally  pro- 
duced and  freights  -most  economically  earned. 

England's  Withdbawal  from  the  Sugar  Convention 

Some  surprise  was  expressed  in  the,  British  Parliament  at  the  suddenness  with  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  Ai^gust  191 2,  Mr.  Asquith's  Government  appeared  to  have  arrived 
at  the  decision  to  give  notice  (as  had  to  be  done,  if  at  all,  before  Sept.  ist)  that  Great 
Britain  would  withdraw  from  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention.  But  Mr.  Asquith  was 
quite  entitled  to  reply  that  anybody  who  had  followed  the  course  of  events  since  the 
Convention  of  1902  was  renewed  in  1907  for  a  further  five  years  had  no  valid  reason  for 
surprise  at  notice  of  withdrawal  being  given.  The  declaration  in  Parliament  that  Great 
Britain  would  withdraw  was  indeed  somewhat  mysteriously  abrupt,  coming  as  it  did 
at  the  fag-end  of  the  siunmer  just  when  Parliament  was  about  to  adjourn;  and  it  was 
natural  for  the  Opposition  to  suspect  that  the  Free-Trade  party  in  power  had  an  eye  on 
influencing  the  impending  by-election  in  South-west  Manchester^  though,  if  this  was  so, 
the  result  was  a  signal  failure.  But  otherwise  the  action  of  the  Government  was  in 
accord,  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  their  avowed  policy  since  1908  (see  E,  B,  xxvi, 
45*"47)»  III  the  autumn  of  1911  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  explicitly  declared  (Dec,  7th) 
that  unless  Russia  was  allowed  to  export  in  the  ensuing  year  at  least  500,000  tons  of 
sugar  instead  of  the  200,000  to  which  she  was  restricted  by  the  arrangement  of  1907, 
Great  Britain  would  no  longer  be  a  party  to  the  Convention;  and  owing  to  the  opposition 
to  this  proposal,  mainly  from  Germany,  this  threat  only  had  the  effect  of  getting  the 
signatory  Powers  to  agree  to  increasing  the  limit  of  the  Russian  export  by  50,000  tons  a 
year.  In  such  circumstances  the  British  decision  was  inevitable,  apart  altogether  from 
the  fact  that  the  Liberal  party  and  its  leaders  had  always  been  opposed  in  principle  to 
the  Convention  and  had  for  several  years  been  seeking  an  excuse  to  denounce  it. 

What  is  of  more  importance  is  to  note  the  incontrovertible  success  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  adoption  of  the  Brussels  Convention  in  1902,  and  which  had  made  it  possible 
lor  the  British  Government  to  denounce  it  in  19 12  without  much  fear  of  a  renewal  of  the 
conditions  which  had  originally  brought  it  into  being.  The  object  of  the  Convention 
had  been  to  abolish  the  bounty-system  by  which  the  production  of  beet-sugar  in  Conti- 
nental Europe  was  bolstered  up,  and  for  practical  purposes  the  bounties  had  now  been 
abolished  and  were  not  likely  to  be  renewed,  because  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Belgium  and  Holland  had  decided  to  maintain  the.  Convention,  in  spite  of  Great 
Britain's  withdrawal  (which  was  followed  by  that  of  Italy),  for  another  five  years.  The 
security  against  unfair  competition  provided  by  the  machinery  of  the  Convention,  which 
had  already  given  new  life  to  cane-sugar  manufacture  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere, 
was  therefore  in  a  fair  way  to  be  maintained  without  the  necessity  of  British  adhesion. 
It  was  to  save  the  West  Indies  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  taken  the  matter  up  in  1896, 
with  the  result  that  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1898  was  convened,  leading  eventu^y 
to  the  agreement  of  J902;  and  during  these  years,  owing  mainly  to  its  operation,  the 
economic  situation  had  entirely  altered.  In  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
August  8th  it  was  remarkable  that  the  official  representatives  of  a  Liberal  Government 
gave  no  countenance  to  the  more  extreme  Free  Trade  view,  stiU  asserted  by  a  few 
Radical  members  of  Parliament,  that  the  Convention  had  done  no  good  and  had  even 
been  detrimental  to  British  interests.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Acland,  the  Under-Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  explicitly  denied  that  the  operation  of  the  Continental  bounty- 
system,  by  which  the  British  consumer  for  a  time  obtained  sugar  at  an  artificially  cheap 
price,  while  the  Continental  consumer  paid  an  artificially  dear  one,  was  economically 
sound  or  advantageous,  even  from  the  British  point  of  view.  He  justified  the  action  of 
the  Government  on  the  ground  that  the  object  sought  had  been  attained,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  going  back,  but  that  failure  to  realise  expectations  in  this  respect  would  not 
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prejudice  any  further  measures.  And  on  the  point  that  injury  would  be  done  to  the 
nascent  industry  of  beet-cultivation  in  England  both  he  and  the  Prime  Minister  insisted 
that  the  return  to  "  economic  freedom  **  would  untie  the  hands  of  the  Government 'and 
enable  the  Treasury  to  give  it  financial  assistance.  •  ' 

So  far  as  the  production  of  cane-sugar  in  India  is  concerned,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  in  iSpg  countervailing  duties  on  bounty^fed  imports  were  i&ctuafly  imposed  by  the 
Indian  Government;  and,  if  necessary,  the  same  course  would  presumably  be  adopted 
again.  In  the  West  Indies,  apart  altogether  from  the  improbability  of  the  renewal  of 
the  Continental  bounty-system,  the  whole  situation  had  materially  altered  since  ithe 
Brussels  Convention  had  come  into  existence.  Though  the  efforts  successfully  directed 
towards  establishing  the  cultivation  of  other  agricultural  products — cotton,  cocoa,  fruit, 
etc. — ^in  the  West  Indies  could  never  do  away  with  the  fact  that  the  growing  of  cane* 
sugar  is  their  staple  industry,  yet  they  had  done  much  to  add  to  the  resources' of  the 
islands.  But,  what  was  of  more  importance,  the  market  for  West  Indian  sugar  had  been 
extended  and  seemed  likely  to  become  more  profitable  in  the  United  Staites,  and,  under 
the  new  system  of  Canadian  preference,  exports  to  Canada  were  being  stimulated.  The 
possibility  therefore  that  the  British  withdrawal  from  the  Convention  might  injure 
West  Indian  prospects  in  the  British  home  market  had  no  longer  the  same  terrors  for 
West  Indian  sugar-producers.  They  had  come  to  look  to  th^  American  and  Canadian 
market,  and  West  Indian  imports  to  Great  Britain  had  consequently  diminished  even 
while  the  Brussels  Convention  protected  them  there, — a  point  which  English  opponents 
of  the  Convention  entirely  misinterpreted  as  involving  its  failure  to  benefit  the  West 
Indies  at  all.  What  the  Convention  did  to  promote  British  home  interests,  so  far  as  the 
West  Indies  were  concerned,  consisted  primarily  in  restoring  confidence  and  a  sense  of 
security  to  the  cane-sugar  industry,  so  that  British  capital  again  iiowed  into  it,  and 
orders  were  regulariy  given,  to  a  considerable  amount,  for  machinery  from  British 
manufacturers.  The  principal  danger  to  be  anticipated  from  Great  Britain's  withdraw-^ 
al  would  be  the  renewal  of  that  want  of  confidence  in  the  security  of  the  industry  which 
had  done  so  much  harm  in  the  years  preceding  1902,  and  a  corresponding  16S8  to  home 
traders  and  manufacturers;  but  on  the  whole  such  a  result  is  now  improbable.  At  the 
same  time,  from  a  British  Imperial  point  of  view,  it  was  not  a  comfortable  reflection  that 
the  economic  prosperity  of  the  British  West  Indies  was  being  secured  by  reliance  on 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  with  the  mother-country  standing  aloof  and  introducing 
what;  on  the  face  of  it,  was  an  element  of  insecurity. 

The  Titanic  Disaster 

No  single  event  in  1Q12  could  compare,  in  the  intensity  of  its  universal  appeal  to 
human  emotion,  with  the  awful  disaster  to  the  "  Titanic."  At  2.20  a.m.  on  April  isth, 
that  great  White  Star  liner,  the  largest  afloat,  on  her  maiden  voyage,  went  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  41®  46'  N.,  long.  50*^  14'  W.,  about  2}  hours  after  striking  at  full 
speed  on  an  iceberg,  with  a  loss  of  1,513  souls  out  of  2,224  on  board.^  It  had  been  sup- 
posed that  such  a  vessel  was  iinsinkable,  and  the  tragedy  has  raised  numerous  questions 
as  to  methods  of  ship  construction,  and  additional  provision  of  life-saving  equipment, 
reference  to  which  is  made  dsewhere  in  the  Yeaa-Book  (under  *^  Ships  and  Shipbuild- 
ing ").  Whether  much  good  however  can  be  expected  in  this  direction  simply  from 
increased  provision  of  boats  appears  highly  doubtful.  The  "  Titanic  "  ha^  nominally  boat 
accommodation  for  double  the  number  saved,  and  the  20  boats  launched  were  meant  to 
hold  1,178  persons  instead  of  the  652  they  actually  contained  when  they  left  the  ship; 
moreover  the  disaster  occurred  under  exceptional  conditions  for  getting  people  safely 
off,  in  the  way  of  smooth  water  and  fine  weather.  The  most  salutary  lessons  would 
seem  to  lie  in  the  following  directions:  first,  improved  design  and  construction  so  as  to 
provide  a  really  unsinkable  ship;  secondly,  greater  precautions  in  navigation  and  look- 
out,— ^for  the  "Titanic"  was  going  at  18  knots  (according  to  Lord  Mersey  an  "  excessive 
speed  "),  though  it  was  known  that  icebergs  were  exceptionally  numerous  on  the 

^  The  exact  figures  are  doubtful,  but  those  given  are  from  Lord  Mersey^s  report. 
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course;  thirdly^  better  and: more.iiegiilar  orgftnisatioa  on  ship-board,  by  boat^nU  (there 
had  been  none(>n  the  "Titarlic")  and  otherwise,  for  the  emeiigency  of  having  to  abandon 
ship;  and  fourthly,  a,  compulsory  service  of  "wireless"  on  all  liners,  working  day  and 
night, — for  it  was  one  of  the  most  lamentable  incidents  in  the  whole  terrible  story  that 
the  "  Titanic's"  "'wireless  ".  call  for  help,  picked  up  all  over  the  ocean  and  nobly  responded 
to  by  the  "  Carpathia  "  (Capti  Rostron)  seventy  i^iles  off,  fell  on  deaf  ears  on  the  "  Calif  pr- 
nian"  only  8  or  lo  miles  away.^  The  fuU  record  of  the  disaster  i^  contained  in  the  reports 
of  the  inquiries  held  at  once  in- America  by  a  committee. of  Congress  undec  Senator  Snuth, 
Slid  later  in  London  by  a  special  commission  presided  over  by  Lord  Mersey  (report 
issued  July  30th).  Painful  and  difficult  though  it  may  be  to  distribute  blame  in  such  a 
case,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  loss  of  life — Si 7  passengers  out  of  13 16,  and  696 
out  of  a  crew  of  908 — was  much  greater  than  oug|it  to  have  been  possible.  Captain  £. 
J.  Smith,  (b.  1853),  a  highly  experienced  seaman  who  had  been  for  38. years  in  the  service 
of  the  White  Star  Company  and  who  now  went  down  with  his  ship,  seems  -to  :have  been 
averse,  from  taking  steps 'at.  first  which  might  cause  a  panic  on  board;  otherwise  there 
shoidd  have:  been  tim&,^if  adequate  means  of  organisation  and  of  commanding  discipline 
had  exists  not  Only  to  get  more  people. into  the  boats  hut  to  improvise  raits.  In  naval 
circles  it  is  known  that  the  opinion  is  strongly  held  that  this  should  have  been  done^ 
since  the  injuries  received  by  the  ship  made  it  certain^  that  she  would  sink  in  a  given 
time.  If  this  be  so,  it  points  to  a  weakness  in  the  higher  command,  or  the  means  provid- 
ed for  exercising  it  in  the  organisatipn  of  the  crew  on  the  '^  Titanic,"  for  which  no  merely 
material  equipment  could  compensate.  It  may  be  admitted  that  a  natural  expectation 
ol  security  had  been  engendered,  alik.e  among,  the  owners,  officers  and  passengers  of 
these  magnificently  appointed  Uners,  which^  until  a  crisis  actually  came,  had  made  it 
almost  unthinkable  that  it  could  come  in  that. way;  but  the  fact  remains. that  the  re< 
sponsibility  for  the  lives  of  passengers  rests  with  those  who  control  the  ship.  In  this 
case  it  was  not  the  inadequacy  of  the  physical  means  of  escape,  that  accounts  for  the  large 
proportion  of  the  lost  who  remained  on  board;  it  was  the  inadequate  organisation  for 
purposes  of  using  them,  and  inadequate  information  as  to  the  necessity.  Apart  from 
that,  both  Great  Britain  and  America  could  mingle  sorrow  and. pride  oyer. many  fine 
inddentsof  the  tragedy,  with  its  long  death-roll  of  prominent  people  from  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  When  it  came  to  the  sending  away  of  the  boats,. the  order  was  "  women 
and  children  first."  The  figures  of  the  711  saved  by  the  "Carpathia  "  (including  about  60 
who  were  picked  up  in  the  boats  aft^r  the  ship  went  down)  speak  for  themselves:— 
Women:  ist  class,  140  out  of  144;  2nd  class,  80  out  of  93 ;  3rd  class,  76  out  of  165 ;  crew,  20 
out  of  23.  Children:  ist  class,  6;  out  of  6;  and  class,  24  out  of  24;  3rd  class,  27  out  of  79: 
Men:  ist  class,  57  out  of  ^75;  2nd  class,  14  out  of  168;  3rd  class,  75  out  of  462;  qjew,  192 
oui  of  885.  Altogether  the  percentage  of  women  saved;  was  74.35,  of  children  52.29,  of 
men  20. 2 7.  The  comparatively  small  proportion  of  3rd  qlass  passengers  saved  was  ^o wn 
to  be  purely  accidental  and  not  due  to  any  preference  being.deliberately  given  to  others; 
they  were  handicapped  however  by  their  quarters  being  renxote  from  the  boat-deck,  and 
by  so  many  of  them  being  foreigners,  . . 

General  Booth 
The  death  of  '^General  "  Booth  on  August  20,  1912,  at  the  age  of  eaghty-'three;  has 
rem6ved  a  remarkable  personality  from  the  world.  Thefounder  of  the  Salvation  Afmy' 
had  lived  to  see  (t  grow:  from  smiall  revivalist  beginnings- in  the  'sixties-^—theiname  itself 
being  adopted  and  a  definite  system  established  in  1880— ^nd  to  pass  through  a  period 
of  contempt  and  hostility,  till  for  somie  years  before  he  died  it  had  become  &  recogiiised 
institution,  of' widespread  religious  power  and  social  efficiency^    The^'  Gefneral  ".  was 

*  Apiart  from  the  "  Calif omian's"  "wireless"  opefatorhavin^lgoneto  bed,  however,  Lord 
Meracy  was  satisfied  that  if  her  captain  had  realised  the^tuation  properiy  she  could  have 
saved  ".many,  if  not  all,  of  the  lives  that  were  lost;'*  for  evidence'  showeci  that  distress  rockets 
sent  up  on  the  "  Titanic  "  were  actually  seen  from  the**  Californian,'"  though  tio  action  was  taken 
in  response  to  them.  The  incredibility  of  such  a  disaster  appciars,  in- that  case,  to  have 
paralysed  the  capacity  for  inference: 

*  See  E.  B,  iv,  239,  and  jwtiv,  100. 
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a  leader  whose  strong  will  and  personal  mi^netism  were  allied  with  an  intense  belief  in 
his  mission  to  ''  save  s^uls/'  of  a  type  rare  at  ^any  period  in  history,  and  unique— *at  any 
rate  in  its  practical  results-^in  these  latter  days.    The  fundamental  fact  in  human  na* 
ture  that  man  18  a  religious  animal,  and  that  religion,  hot  and  strong,  appeals  to  factors 
in  human  life  which  are  open  to  no  ether  influences,  has  been  illustrated  once  more  by 
the  success  which  attended  tiie  initiation  of  his  missionary  zeal  and  fervour.    SttpeHor 
people  might  scoff  at  what  Huxley  called.a.'^  corybantic  "  type  of  revivalist  Christiamty, 
but  it  caught  hold  of  thousands  from  whose  lives  the  very  foundations  of  social  refine- 
ment and  intelkctual  culture  were  absent.    In  this  respect  indeed  the  Salvataon  Army- 
was  not  original:  what  was  original  was  the  way  in  which  '*'  General  "  Booth  gave 
organic  form,:  under  a  quaSL^military  system,  to  revivalist  methods  which  have  always 
been  emotionally  effective,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  brought  its  influence  to  bear  on 
the  most  intractable  of  social  problems,  the  moral  and  economic  wreckage  of  the  under- 
world oi  the  modern  community.    Intent  faith,  profotmd  and  tireless  sympathy,  and  a 
disinterested  devotion  superior  to  all  criticism  on  the  score  of  crudity  of  ideas  and 
methods,. could  alone  have  won  for."  General  "  Booth  the  place  he  came  to  occupy  in  the 
social  and  religious  world  towards  the  end  of  his  life.    In  the  early  'niiieties  he -might- 
have  p>as8ed  away  sinokply  as  the  fanatical  hotrgosp>eUer  of  an  insignificant  sect  ci  street- 
corner  f>salm-singersr  it  would  have  been  inconceivable  then  that  he  should  end  his  life 
as  one  for  whom  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  thought  appropriate,  one  of  the 
autocrats  of  the  religioua  world. .  Whatever  may  be.  the  future  of  the -vast  organisation 
created  under  his  leadership,  such  a  history  is  sufficient  testimony  to  the  strength  of 
character  pf  the  man  who  brought  it  into  being,  and  the  immensity  of  the  opportunity 
for  soci^^l  service  which  be  had  the  genius  to.  grasp  and  set  in  motion.    "  General " 
Booth  wa^  primarily  an.eyangeli$t»  and  the  immense  extension  of  the  administrative 
work  of  the  Salvation  Axmyt  involved  in  the  social  and  economic  enterprises  connected 
with  various  aspects  of  the  "  Darkest  England ''  scheme  since  1890,  was  only  made 
possible,  no  doubt,  by  the  devoted  co-operation  of  others,  within  the  Army  and  outside; 
but  all  of  this  depended  on  the  disciplined  obedience  and  passionate  religious  solidarity 
which  issued  from  the  evangelical  fervour  of  which  he  was  the  fount  and  origin.    In  his 
successor,  his  son  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  (b.  1S56),  nominated  for  that  position  in  sealed 
orders  by  the  founder  as  long  ago  as  1880,  a  new  "  General  "  steps  into  his  place, -whose 
long  executive  experience  as  '^  Chief  of  the  Staff  "  should  augur  well  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  social  activities  of  the  Salvation  Army  throughout  the  World;  and:its  characteris- 
tics simply  as  a  religious,  orgaiusation  have  long  become  fixed  on  lines  which  wiU  natural- 
ly follow  the  inspiration  given  by  their  creators. 

Labour  Unrest  AND  "  Syndicalism" 

During  1910-12,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  historical  accounts  for  individual  coun- 
tries in  Part  II  of  the  Year-Book,  the  "Labour  Unrest"  has  been  a  very  conspicuous 
social  feature  in  all  the  countries  oif  Western  civilisation,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Generally  speaking,  the  new  symptom  which  has  riveted  public  attention  in  the  unrest 
of  the  wage-earning  classes  has  been  the  rise  of  what  is  known  as  "  Syndicalism,"  under 
the  influence  of  which  has  become  manifest  a  further  stage  of  the  evolution  of  ideas,  and 
the  evolution  of  organised  action,  in  the  assertion  of  the  claims  of  Labour  as  opjjosed  to 
Capital.  In  the  readjustment  of  social-economic  relations  between  operatives  and  em- 
ployers, notably  in  Gfeat  Britain,  America,  France  and  Germany,  Syndicalism  is  a  new 
development,  superimposed  upon  the  older  ideals  and  aims  represented  both  in  the 
general  theory  of  Socialism  and  in  the  practical  work  of  trade-unionism,  whether  of  the 
earlier  and  more  restricted  industrial  and  friendly-society  type  or  of  the  newer  militant 
political  type  which  5s  actively  represented  in  the  parliamentdry  Labour  parties.  Fbf 
"  Syndicalism  "^— which,  as  a  term,  is  derived  simply  froni  tlie  French  word  for  trade- 
union  (syndicat) — comprises  in  itself  both  an  extreme  application  of  Socialist  theory  and 
an  extended  application-  of  the  methods  of  militant  trade-unionism.^ 

»  For  detailed  accounts  of  the  rise  and  progg-ess  of  the  .mpdem  Labour  movement  and 
its  ideas  and  organisation,  see  especially  the  articles  in  the  E.  J5.  on  "Labour  Legisla? 
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The  coBAection  between  Syndicalism  and  both  Socialism  and  Trade-tmionism  may 
be  seen  at  once  from  a  sununary  of  its  three  leading  ideas:  (x)  Labour  is  the  source  of 
all  wealth  and  therefore  the  only  proper  title  to  its  enjoyment;  (3)  the  workers  in  any 
great  branch  of  industry  ought  to  own  the  materials  and  machinery  with  which  they 
work,  and  to  control  the  administration;  (3)  the  method  of  achieving  this  result  is  for 
trade-\mions  to  take  "  direct  action  "  by  strikes,  and  particularly  by  "  general  "  strikes. 

But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Syndicalism,  as  a  form  of  socialistic  trade-unionism, 
is  really  in  its  interpretation  and  application  of  these  three  principles,  each  of  which,  no 
doubt,  is  part  of  the  general  theory  either  of  orthodox  Socialism  or  of  ordinary  trade- 
imionism;  for  the  rise  of  Syndicalism  is  directly  due  to  disappointment  among  the  con< 
vinced  Socialists  of  the  operative  dass  at  the  economic  results  hitherto  attained  either 
by  trade-unionism,  by  the  Co-operative  movement,  or  by  parliamentary  action  on  the 
lines  of  state-socialism. 

Starting  with  the  proposition  that  labour  is  the  only  source  of  wealth,  the  syndicalist 
is  in  passionate  revolt  against  society  as  organised.  He  regards  it  as  essentially  unjust 
that  those  who  do  what  (in  his  view)  is  the  hardest,  most  disagreeable,  and  most  neces- 
sary work  should  receive  individually  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  value  of 
the  product,  while  others,  contributing  either  nothing  in  work,  or  doing  what  is  com- 
paratively pleasant  and  (as  he  thinks)  easy,  receive  large  salaries  or  amass  enormous 
fortunes.  And,  in  his  view,  the  only  remedy  for  this  is  for  the  operative  class  to  insist 
on  owning  and  controlling  the  materials  and  machinery  of  industry,  and  distributing  the 
profits  according  to  their  own  more  enlightened  estimate  of  the  relative  values  of  the 
various  sorts  of  labour  which  have  made  the  industry  a  remunerative  one.  He  is  think- 
ing of  his  own  particidar  sort  of  Labour,  and  not  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  this 
is  the  point  at  which  he  parts  company  with  the  ordinary  Collectivist  who  advocates 
state  or  municipal  ownership.  The  xisual  idea  of  modern  democracy  is  not  at  all  satis- 
factory from  the  syndicalist  point  of  view,  because  the  public  as  a  whole  includes  not 
only  "  Labour  "  (i.e.  manual  labour)  but  the  upper  and  middle  classes  as  well, — ^a  host 
of  people,  in  fact,  who  are  regarded  by  him  as  only  unproductive  consumers,  fattening 
on  the  real  workers.  The  State,  as  such,  he  sees  organising  itself,  even  on  democratic 
lines,  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  Labour  still  in  subjection  to  the  propertied  classes;  and 
parliamentary  action  in  consequence  proceeds  in  a  manner  which  makes  things  sub- 
stantiaUy  no  better  for  Labour  than  before.  Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  on 
existing  lines,  the  increased  political  representation  of  Labour  in  Parliament  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  sham  and  a  humbug,  the  S3aidicalist  falls  back  on  the  necessity  of  working  di- 
rectly for  the  rights  of  the  operative  class  by  means  of  the  weapon  to  their  hand  in  the 
trade-union  organisation.  This  is  the  meaning  of  "  direct  action."  It  includes  any- 
thing that  will  drive  Capitalism  out  of  the  industrial  organisation,  and  compel  it  to  hand 
over  the  control  to  the  workmen  themselves.  For  this  purpose  anything  is  legitimate, 
from  malingering  and  shirking  to  destruction  of  machinery  and  wrecking  of  trains;  but 
the  strike  is  the  effective  weapon,  and  particularly  the  ^*  general  strike,"  a  simultaneous 
strike  of  all  workers — either  in  one  industry,  allied  industries,  or  all  industries — which 
will  put  Property  at  Labour'^  mercy  and  consummate  the  social  revolution. 

In  the  case  of  an  inchoate  movement  of  class-opinion  like  this,  what  is  of  most  im- 
mediate importance  to  society  at  large  is  to  realise  its  existence,  and  to  know  what  are 
the  ideas  behind  so  many  of  the  contemporary  manifestations  of  "  Labour  unrest. '' 
They  have  been  admirably  analysed,  and  no  less  admirably  criticised,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb, — who  are  not  likely  to  be  accused  of  want  of  sympathy  with  either  the 
socialist  or  the  trade-unionist  movements, — ^in  a  special  supplement  of  The  Crusade  for 
August  191 2  (the  organ  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Destitution, 


and  other  articles  indicated  under  "Economics  and  Social  Science"  in  Index- Volume, p.  893. 
On  the  whole  question,  historically,  no  single  books  are  so  informing  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  didney 
Webb's  Industrial  Democracy  and  History  of  Trade  Unionism, 
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37,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London).  As  they  point  out,  the  documentary  materials 
for  a  detailed  study  of  syndicalism  are  not  easily  accessible,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  give 
(with  some  corrections)  their  note  on  the  literature  of  the  movement,  under  the  influence 
of  which  its  ideas  have  recently  spread  so  widely: 

"The  series  of  pamphlets  by  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  under  the  general  title  of  The  Industria 
Syndicalist  (Bowman,  4,  Maude  Terrace,  Walthamstow),  from  June,  1910,*  onwards,  are 

S^haps  the  most  important  English  source;  together  with  The  Miners'  Next  Step  (Robert 
avies  &  Co.,  Tonypandy,  1912).  Of  easily  purchaseable  books  in  English  there  are  not 
many.  Far  and  away  the  best  is  The  Labour  Movement  in  France^  a  Study  in  Revolutionary 
Syndicalism^  by  Dr.  Louis  Levine  (Columbia  University  Series,  1913).  A  corrective  on  the 
other  side  is  Syndicalism  and  the  General  Strike,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lewis  (Fisher  Unwin:  19 12). 
A  volume  by  Mr.  J.  Ramsay  MacDooald,  M.P.,  on  Syndicalism  (Independent  Labour  Party 
Office,  1912JI,  should  be  consulted.  But  for  the  best  exposition  the  student  must  turn  to 
France,  and  must  there  go  through  the  files,  especially  of  Le  Mouvement  Socialists  and, 
further,  of  La  Voix  du  Peuple,  L' Action  Directe,  La  Vie  Ouvribre,  La  Balaille  Syndicaliste,  and 
other  weekly  and  monthly  journals.  No  less  characteristic  are  the  numerous  pamphlets 
by  Edouard  Berth,  Paul  Delesalle,  Victor  Griffuelhes,  A.  Labriola,  Hubert  LagardeUe,  L. 
>fiel  and  £mile  Pouget  (mostly  published  by  Marcel  Rivi^,  Paris).  The  most  considerable 
"intellectual"  on  the  Syndicalist  side  is  Georges  SoreP  (R^fiexions  sur  la  Violence ,  1908 
and  1910;  La  Decomposition  du  Marxisnu,  2d  edition,  1910;  and  various  other  works). 
Other  Syndicalist  books  are:  La  Grbue  GSnSrale  et  le  Socialtsme:  enguite  intemationale^ 
opinions  et  documents,  by  Hubert  LagardeUe  (Corn61y,  Paris,  1905);  and  the  very  explicit 
Comment  vous  jerons  la  rholution,  by  E.  Pataud  and  Emile  Pouget  (Tallandier,  Paris)  a 
lengthy  "Utopia"  describing  both  the  process  of  revolution  and  the  way  the  new  society 
organises  itself.  Of  expository  and  critical  books,  the  reader  will  find  most  useful  Syndi- 
coTisme  Rholutionnaire  et  Synaicalisme  RSformiste,  by  Felicien  Challaye  (Alcan,  Paris,  1909); 
Syndicalisme  et  Democratic,  by  C.  Bougld  (Paris) ;  Le  Svndicalisme  centre  le  Socialisme:  origine 
et  dheloppement  de  la  ConfSderation  GSnirale  du  Travail,  by  Mermeix.  Les  Transformations  de 
la  Puissance  Publique:  les  Syndicats  des  fonctiannaires,  by  Maxime  Leroy,  1907,  will  be  found 
suggestive.  For  modern  Trade  Union  history  in  France,  see  Histoirt  des  Bourses  du  Travail, 
by  Femand  Pelloutier,  1902;  L* Evolution  du  Syndicalisme  en  France,  by  Mile.  Kritsky,  1008; 
and  Histoire  du  Mouvement  Syndical  en  France^  1789-1906,  by  Paul  Louis  (Paris,  1907.) 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  as  the  result  of  their  careful  study  of 

Syndicalist  literature,  should  be  studied  in  full,  but  a  few  extracts  may  be  made  here  in 

summarised  form.    As  to  the  class-feeling  behind  the  movement,  they  say: 

"The  manual  working  wage-earner  sees  himself  and  all  his  fellow  wage-earners  toiling 
day  by  day  in  the  production  of  services  and  commodities.  This  toil  is  continued  without 
cessation  year  in  and  year  out,  under  the  orders  of  persons  of  another  social  class  who  do  not 
share  his  physical  exertion.  He  sees  the  service  ana  commodities  that  he  feels  he  is  producing 
sold  at  prices  far  exce^ing  the  amount  which  he  receives  in  wages.  He  has,  of  course,  been 
told  that  this  price  has  to  pay  laree  salaries  to  managers  and  otner  officials,  and  has  to  cover 
payment  of  rent  and  interest  to  tne  owners  of  the  land  and  the  capital.  But  this  does  not 
satisfy  htm  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  enormous  and  constant  inequality  between  the  wage 
he  receives  and  the  income  enjoyed  either  by  the  owners  of  the  instruments  of  production 
or  by  their  managers  and  agents  who  rule  his  life.  This  inequality  of  income  results  in  a 
society  in  which  one-tenth  of  the  population  own  nine-tenths  of  the  accumulated  wealth; 
in  which  one-fifth  of  the  adults  take  to  themselves  two-thirds  of  the  annual  product,  and 
allow  only  one-third  to  be  shared  amone  the  four-fifths  who  are  manual  working  wage- 
earners;  in  which,  in  spite  of  a  wealth-production  greater  than  the  world  has  ever  known, 
one-third  of  all  these  manual  working  wage-earners  have  scarcely  a  bare  subsistence, 
whilst  most  of  the  other  two-thirds  are  so  little  removed  from  this  low  level  that  the 
slightest  interruption  or  dislocation  of  industry  reduces  many  of  them  to  destitution.  In 
dramatic  contrast  with  this  penury  and  destitution  he  sees  hundreds  of  thousands  of  wealtlw 
families  wasting  in  idleness  and  senseless  extravagance  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds 
annually  out  of  the  wealth  that  is  produced.  Something  is  radically  wrong  with  a  society 
that  produces  this  inequality.  To  the  wage-earners  who  are  *  class-conscious  *  the  explana- 
rion  seems  simple,  whilst  they  and  their  fellows  are  contributing  the  whole  of  the  physical 
toil  involved  in  the  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  commodities,  they  are  excluded 
from  the  ownex^ip  both  of  the  instruments  of  ]3roduction  and  of  the  products  of  their 
labour.  The  ownership  of  the  land  and  the  other  instruments  of  production  carries  with  it 
the  power  of  givine  orciers  as  to  how  they  shall  be  used.  The  manual  working  wage-earner 
finds  himself  spending  his  whole  life  in  subjection  to  the  arbitrary  orders,  even  the  irre- 
sponsible caprices,  of  the  employers  and  their  agents. 

^  M.  Sorel  however  has  recently  abandoned  Syndicalism  and  become  the  editor  of  d 
French  Legitimist  journal. 
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"To  the  Rowing  intelligeace  of  the  manual  workers  in  the  great  industries  it  seems 
that  trade-unionism,  however  much  it  bene&ts  particular  sections,  has  in  no  way  diminished 
inequality.  The  trade-union  of  the  orthodox  type  assumes  and  accepts  as  permanent  the 
very  organisation  of  industry  against  which  the  '  class-conscious '  wage-earner  is  revolting. 
If  the  workers  in  an  industry  can  form  a  trade-union,  and  elect  their  own  officials  to  lead 
them  in  a  strike,  or  to  negotiate  with  the  employer,  why  should  not  the  same  body  of  manual 
workers,  who  form  in  every  business  organisation  the  immense  majority,  elect  the  general 
manager  and  the  foreman,  the  buyer  and  the  salesman,  who  are  now  appointed  bv  the 
capitalist  private  owner  of  the  enterprise  to  administer  it  for  his  own  profit?  All  that 
stands  in  the  way  seems  to  be  the  private  ownership  of  the  instruments  of  production,  entail- 
ing as  it  does  the  ownership  of  the  whole  product. 

Neither  Co-operation  nor  State-Socialism  of  the  ordinary  political  type  appears  to 

offer  any  real  remedy  for  the  social  inequality  of  which  our  revolting  wage-earner  is  so 

bitterly  conscious.     Successful  as  the  Co-operative  movement  has  been,  so  far  as  the 

working-class  members  ate  concerned  who  are  consumers,  he  feels  that  it  has  done  very 

little  for  the  producers  whom  the  co-operative  societies  employ: 

"Thus  in  England,  though  the  fifty  million  pounds  of  capital  of  this  most  profitable 
business  is  owned  by  the  two  and  a  half  million  working-class  members,  and  all  the  manadng 
committees  are  most  democratically  elected,  yet  the  120,000  men  and  women  who  work  in 
the  stores  and  their  factories  are,  as  producers,  paid  weekly  waees,  and  work  under  the  orders 
of  managers  and  foremen  over  whom  they  exercise  no  more  influence  and  control  than  in  the 
enterprises  of  private  capitalism." 

It  is  the  same  with  "  nationalisation  "  or  "  municipaHsation,"  which  have  become 
the  ideal  of  the  Fabianite  State-socialists,  and  also  with  the  results,  so  fat  as  our  wage- 
earner  sees,  of  getting  Labour  members  into  Parliament,  where  conventional  ideas  of 
property  and  the  necessity  of  the  support  of  a  miscellaneous  electorate  blpck  the  way: 

"  When  Socialism  was  worked  out  to  mean  the  transfer  of  industry  from  private  to  public 
ownership,  it  became  plain  that  it  by  no  means  meant  handing  industry  over  to  the  manual 
workers.  The  ownership  and  control  passed  to  the  whole  bod)r  of  citizens,  among  whom  the 
wage-earners  in  anv  particular  industry  found  themselves  in  an  insignificant  minority, 
receiving  wages  ana  obeying  orders  just  as  before.     Nor  do  the  Syndicalists  see  that  the 

Firogress  of  this  sort  of  Socialism  has  in  itself  any  tendency  to  lead  to  any  other  state  of  thines. 
ts  tendency  is  to  induce  the  manual  workers  to  put  their  reliance  on  the  promises  of  the 
politicians,  who  are  for  the  most  part  not  of  the  manual  working-<:lass,  while  such  working- 
class  members  as  are  elected  quickly  fall  away,  with  the  great  change  in  the  circumstances 
of  their  lives,  from  that  full  *  class-consciousness  *  which  is  bred  of  the  wage-earner's  insecu- 
rity, impecuniosity,  and  subjection  to  the  orders  of  others." 

The  Syndicalist,  in  fact,  objects  to  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  democracy. 
Unlike  the  ordinary  Socialist,  who  relies  for  progress  on  the  conversion  of  a  majority  of 
the  community,  the  Syndicalist  has  no  satisfaction  in  the  subjection  of  the  "  conscious 
minority  "  of  intensely  feeling  workmen  to  the  *'  incompetent  vote  "  of  an  inert  and 
apathetic  mass,  and  is  not  prepared  to  wait  for  their  conversion.  "  French  Syndica- 
lism," writes  Hubert  Lagardelle,  one  of  its  leaders,  "  was  bom  of  the  reaction  of  the  pro- 
letariat against  democracy."  "  The  minority,"  writes  £mile  Pouget,  the  most  repre- 
sentative of  French  syndicalists,  '^  is  not  disposed  to  give  up  its  claims  and  aspirations 
before  the  inertia  of  a  mob  not  yet  animated  and  stirred  by  the  ^irit  of  revolt."  In- 
stead of  looking  to  the  "  public,"  or  the  whole  community,  the  Syndicalist  considers  that 
the  manual  wage-earners  must  rely  exclusively  on  themselves.  "  The  working-class 
movement,"  says  M.  Victor  Griffuelhes  in  V Action  Syndicalistey  **  having  arisen  from 
the  miseries  of  the  wage-earners,  ought  to  include  only  wage-earners,  and  ought  to  be 
conducted  only  by  wage-earners,  exclusively  for  the  specific  interests  of  the  wage-earn- 
ers." Instead  of  being  "  guided  by  abstract  ideas  expounded  by  intellectuals,"  it  is  the 
business  of  the  manual  workers  simply  to  **  fight  against  the  employers,  in  order  to  ex- 
tract from  them,  and  to  their  hurt,  even  greater  ameliorations  of  the  worker's  lot,  on  the 
way  to  complete  suppression  of  exploitation." 

In  the  organised  warfare  which  the  manual  workers  are  to  wage  on  employers,  with- 
out any  foolish  consideration  for  anybody  but  themselves,  the  two  principal  weapons 
used  by  the  Syndicalists  are  the  "  irritation  strike  "  and  the  "  general  strike," — strikes 
being  advocated  not  so  much  as  a  means  of  insisting,  as  with  the  older  trade  unionism,  on 
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collective  bargaining,  but  directly  for  the  piupose  of  hurting  Capital  and  making  the 
control  of  industry  by  anyone  but  the  workers  impossible.  The  "irritation  strike,"  as 
may  be  read  in  the  Miners'  Next  Step,  "  depends  for  its  successful  adoption  on  these  men 
holding  clearly  the  point  of  view  that  their  interests  and  the  employer's  are  necessarily 
hostile.  If  the  men  wish  to  bring  eflfective  pressure  to  bear,  they  must  use  nfiethods 
which  tend  to  reduce  profits.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  decrease  production  while 
continuing  at  work."  The  French  form  of  "  irritation  "  is  what  is  known  as  sabotage, 
concerning  which  M.  Pouget  blandly  writes  as  follows: 

"  If  you  are  a  mechanic,  it  is  very  easy  for  you,  with  a  pennyworth  of  some  sort  of  powder, 
or  even  with  sand,  to  score  lines  on  your  rollers,  to  cause  loss  of  time,  or  even  costly  repairs. 
If  you  are  a  carpenter  or  cabinet-maker,  what  is  easier  than  to  injure  a  piece  of  furniture,  so 
that  the  employer  will  not  notice  it,  nor  at  first  the  customer,  but  so  that  customers  will 
presently  be  lost?  A  tailor  can  quite  easily  ruin  a  garment  or  a  piece  of  stuff;  a  shopman 
with  some  stains  will  make  it  necessary  to  sell  off  damaged  goods  at  a  low  price;  a  grocer's 
assistant  causes  breakages  by  faulty  packing.  No  matter  who  may  be  to  blame,  the  master 
loses  his  customers.  ...  As  the  employer  is  an  enemy,  it  i^  no  more  disloyal  for  the 
workman  to  entrap  him  into  ambuscades  than  to  fight  him  face  to  face." 

But  the  fullest  form  of  ''  direct  action  ''  is  the  general  or  national  strike,  by  which 
the  continuance  of  industry  is  to  be  paralysed  altogether,  and  by  which  the  syndicalist 
aims  at  consummating  the  transfer  of  all  industries  from  control  by  the  capitalist  class 
to  control  by  the  operatives: 

"The  general  body  of  wage-earner^,  bv  delibefately  suspending  all  labour  on  a  given  day, 
by  tearii^  themselves  away  from  the  exploitation  to  which  they  are  subjected  and  by  which 
the  existing  social  order  is  maintained,  cut  away  that  social  order  at  its  verybase.  If  they 
cease  to  work  for  the  employing  class,  and  for  the  great  joint  stock  companies,  they  destroy 
at  one  blow  the  economic  dominion  exercised  upon  them.  And  as  this  economic  dominion 
b  translated  in  the  region  of  politics  by  the  authority  of  the  State  government,  the  State 
government  itself  will  cruniple  to  pieces  simultaneously  with  what^  is  but  its  other  side,  the 
system  by  which  millions  of  men  are  used  for  the  profit  of  a  minority.  From  this  paralysis 
of  the  machinery  of  the  State ^  and  of  all  its  services,  public  and  private,  to  the  socialisation 
of  the  means  of  production  islsiit  a  step."     (P.  Loub.) 

The  complete  "  general  strike  "  is,  of  course,  the  final  Revolution,  but,  as  M.  Griffuelhes 
says,  "  the  industrial  or  localised  general  strikes  which  precede  it  really  constitute  a 
necessary  gymnastics,  just  as  the  army  manoeuvres  ar6  the  gymnastics  of  war." 

And  what  next  ?  On  that  point  Syndicalism  is  decidedly  vague.  "  Directly  we 
think  of  definite  aims,"  says  M.  Griffuelhes,  "  endless  disputes  arise.  Some  will  say 
that  their  aims  will  be  realised  in  a  society  without  government,  others  that  they  will  be 
realised  in  a  society  elaborately  governed  and  directed.  Which  is  right?  I  do  not  take 
the  responsibility  of  deciding.  I  wait  to  decide  whither  I  am  going  until  I  shall  have  re- 
turned from  the  journey  which  will  itself  have  revealed  whither  I  am  actually  going." 
"  No  more  dogmas  or  formulas,"  writes  Hubert  Lagardelle,  "  no  more  futile  discussions 
as  to  the  future  of  society;  but  a  feeling  of  the  fight,  quickened  by  practice,  a  philosophy 
of  action  which  accords  preeminence  to  intuition,  and  which  declares  that  the  simplest 
workman  in  the  heat  of  combat  knows  more  about  the  matter  than  the  most  abstract 
doctrinaires  of  all  the  schools." 

These  then  are  the  general  ideas  behind  the  Syndicalist  movement,  and  their  con- 
nection with  much  that  has  recently  happened  and  is  happening  in  Europe  and  America 
is  not  far  to  seek.  From  a  different  point  of  view,  and  a  different  point  of  feeling,  from 
that  of  the  wage-earner,  with  his  limited  outlook,  it  is  not  difficult  to  criticise  them. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  do  so,  alike  on  ethical  and  on  practical  grounds;  the  methods 
advocated  are,  they  say,  wrong  in  themselves,  and  would  not  result  in  achieving  their 
object.  But  meanwhile  society  has  to  realise  the  sort  of  passionate  feeling  that  animates 
the  movement,  and  to  consider  on  what  lines,  of  education  on  the  one  hand  and  of  wise 
social  reform  and  industrial  regulation  on  the  other,  its  militant  propaganda  can  best 
be  met.  The  problem  is  most  acute  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In 
France  s)mdicalism  is  already  on  the  wane,  and  one  of  its  French  originators  recently 
described  it  as  now  only  an  "article  d'exportation."  (Hugh  Cbisholbi.) 
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Heavy  rain  fell  from  Noyember  13th  onward,  adding  greatly  to  U^te  discomfort  of 
the  troops  and  increasing  the  difficulty  of  operations. 

.  During  thi$- period  tbe  aeroplanes  had  done  good  .servicei  in  spite  of  violent  winds; 
the  dirigibles  had,  however,  beqn  leshipp^d  to  Italy  for  repairs  owing  tO;  damage  suffered 
in  ^  stofm  in  December  Z9ii« 

Meanwhile  in  C3^c^ca  t;he  Turks  had  attacked  Benghazi  on  the  night,  of  .December 
loth  and  nth  and  Dema  on  December  i6th  and  26tb.  Qn,  the  latter  occasion  the 
Italians  lost  4  killed  and  77  wounded.  In  January  Enver  Bey,  who  had  now  assumed 
commaivd  of  the  Turks  in  this  quarteri  took  up  a  central  position  near  Benghazi,  and 
tried  to  .entice  the  Italians  beyond  the  range  of  the:  ships'  guns.  Additional  reinforce- 
ments (including  om  brigade  4.th  Division  and  a  coiabined  Brigade)  reached  Cyrenaica 
in  November  and  December  191 1. 
•    The  total  number,  of  Italian  troops  in  Africa  at  the  end- of  iqii  had  risen  to  100,000 

distributed  approximately  as  follows: 

Battalions.         .  Squadrons.         Batteries. 

Tripoli  and  Ain  Zara     ......  37  ^       .  .           iS 

Homs '.     .     .     .     .  5                                           .2 

Benghazi        ........  18  2                         5 

Derna 13  1                         3 

Tpbruk    .........  6                                      ;          2    . 

/  .  79  9   .     .  30 

In  addition  4  battaliofis,  3  squadrons  and  10  ba|:teries  were  awaiting  embarkation  at 
Naples.    A  bojttalion  of  Askari^  from  Eritrea  reached  Tripoli. early  in  February  191 2» 

The  Turks  and  Arabs  combined  were  estimated  at  1 2,000  ;round  TripoU  and  lo^ooo 
to  20,000  in  Cyrenaigat. 

The  WifUe^of  1011-12. — After,  the.action  of  Bir  Tobras  the  war.jenteced  on  a  new 
phase»  which  lasted  till  April  1912,  Except,  for  local  enterprises  the  Italians  remained 
on^the  defeasive  on  land,  allowing  the  enemy  to  waste, his  strengthen  attacking  their 
entrenchments* '  These  attacks  were  pressed  with  great  vigour  and  sometimes  ;si;cGeed«d 
against  outlying  works,  but  were  always  repulsed  in  the  end  with  heavy  loss  to  thq 
assailants.  The  only,  exception  to  this  policy  was  an  attempt  to  occupy  Zuara  with 
troops  Qf  th^  loth  Brigade  from  Italy.  The  towji  was  bombarded,  on  the  17th  of  Janu* 
ary,  but  no.  landing  could  beefi^cted  owing  to  the  rough  weather  and  to  the  oppQsitiioni 
of  the  Turks  entrenched  on  the  beaQhi  ^ 

The  seizure  of  th^  French  vessels  ^'Manouba"  and,  "  Carthage  '•  by  Italian  warships 
January  i6th  and  x8th,  on  suspicion  of  carrying  contraband  and  combat;ant^,- evoked 
a  protest  from  France;  Italy  finally  gave  way.  and  released  the  vessels*  :  ^ 

On  January  1 8th  and  19th  the  defensive  perimeter  of  Tripoli  was  extended  by  the 
occupation  of  Gargaresch;  on  February  27th  the  heights  of  Merkeb;  two  miles  south-east 
of  Horns,  were  captured  by  the  Italians  and  held  in  spite  of  efforts  by  the  Tnrks  to  retake 
them  on  February  28th  and  March  5th  and  6th.  On  February  i  jth  an4  agaiit  on  March 
3d  vigorous  attacks  were. made  on  the  Italian  lines  at  Dema;  on  the  latter  occasion  Enver 
Bey  is  said  to  have  been  wounded-  Marsa  Tobruk  was  attacked  on  February  23d  and 
again  on  March  nth. 

On  March  12th  a  brilliant  success  was  gained  by  General  Ameglio  over  a  strong  fprce 
of  the  enemy  assembled  near  the  Fojat  oasis  within  range  of  the  defences  of  Benghasa. 
The  attack  wa§  carried  out  by  two  columns  supported  by  heavy  artillery;  the  enemy 
were  completely  defeated,  losing  400  killed.  The  Italians  lost  29  killed  and  62  wounded. 
This  victory  earned  General  Ameglio  a  step  in^rank. 

Meanwhile,  on  February  23d,  Italian  cruisers  had  appeared  off  Beirut  and  had 
sunk  two  small  Turkish  warships  which  were  in  the  port.  This  step  w^,  perhaps,  in- 
tended a&a  warning  that  Italy  would  extend  her  sphere  of  operations  if  peace,  were  not: 
concluded. 

Operations  in  the  Red  Sea. — The  Italian  operations  in  the  Red  Sea  were  directed  to 
neutralising  the  Turkish  gun  boats  in  this  sea,  and,  indirectly,  tp  putting  pressure  on 
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Turkey  by  hampering  her  operations  in  Yemen.  On  January  7,  191^)  owihg  to  r^>orts 
of  an  intended  raid  on  Eritrea,  some  Italian  destroyers  searched  the  channels  among  the 
Farsan  Islands  and  put  seven  Turkish  gun  boats  out  of  action,  while  two  cruisets  bom- 
barded Jebel  Tahr  and  Loheia.  A  blockade  was  then  declared  of  the  coast  between 
1 4^  30'  N.  and  1 5^  1 1 '  N.  This  limit  was  afterwards  extended  to  :i  5.1 5  N^  «o  as  to  indude 
Kamaran  Island.  On  various  occasions  Turkish  camps  and  forts  at  Akaba,  Hodeidah, 
Mocha,  Djebana,  and  Sheikh- Said  were  shelled  by  Italian  waxshipsl 

Operations  in  the  Spring  of  igi2, — An  attempt  at  mediatioii  having  failed  eaiiy.  in 
March,  steps  were  taken  by  Italy  for  more  active  operations.  The  next  phase  of  the 
war  consisted  in  the  strengtheni^ng  0$  the  Italian  hold  on  the  Mediterranean  littOTal,  ahd 
the  extension  of  naval  operations  to  the  Aegean. 

The  town  of  Zuara,  near  the  Tunisian  frontier,  served  the  Turks  as  a  i^oUecting  centre 
for  contraband  of  war,  smuggled  in  over  the  Tunisian  frontier  On  April  loth  a  force 
of  about  10,000  men  from  Italy,  Tripoh  and  Homs^  were  landed  On  the  Macabez  Penin- 
sula, under  cover  of  a  demonstration  by  the  fleet  against  Zuara.  Forwa,  on  the  main- 
land, which  is  accessible  by  a  ford  from  Macabez,  was  occupied  nesxt  day.  The^enemy 
still  retained  Sidi  Said  at  the  heck  of  the, peninsula'  and  could  use  the  caravan  route 
through  Kegdalin,  10  mile^  further  inland. 

The  dirigibles^*  P2  "  and  "  P3,"  ^hich  had  now  returned  from  Italy,  flew  over  from 
TripoU  during  these  operations,  and  subsequently  earned'  out  reconnaissances^  and 
dropped  bombs  into  hostile  camps  and  entrenchments. 

On  May  2d  the  garrison  of  Homs  captured  Lebda,  two  miles  further  east  along  tiie' 
coast,  and  retained  it  in  spite  of  determined  attacks  on  May  30th,  and  June  ^th  and  i2thl 
On  the  latter  occasion  th^  Turco-Arabs  captured  two  forts,  but  were  Anally  repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  i}oo  killed. 

Admiral  Aubry  died  on  March  4th  and  was  succeeded  by  Admiral  Viale.  On  April 
15th,  the  First  Squadron  left  Taranto  and  a  concentration  with  part  of  the  Second 
Squadron  and  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi's  flotilla  took  place  in  the  southern  Aegean.  On 
the  i8th,  after  cutting  the  cables  between  Lemmos  and  Imbros^  the  fleet  (less  the  :3d 
Division)  under  Admiral  Viale  approached  the  Dardanelles,  preceded  by  two  cruisers 
which  tried  to  lure  the  Turkish  ships  out  of  the  channel.  Failing  in  this  object  the  fleet 
bombaided  the  outer  forts.  Meanwhile  the  3d  Naval  Division  destroyed  some  wireless 
telegraph  stations  in  the  Southern  Aegean^  and  sank  a  Turkish  gunboat  at  Vathy  (Ssun- 
os).  Under  cover  of  these  operation^  the  Italians  occupied  the  island  of  Stampalia, 
where  they  established  a  naval  station;  the  Turks  replied  by. closing  the  Dardanelles  to 
all  traffic,  an  action  which  involved  them,  as  was  perhaps  foreseen  by  the  Italians,  in 
diihculties  with  neutrals.    The  straits  ^vere  reopened  for  tra&c  on  May  loth. 

Early  on  May  4th  a  force  consisting  of  about  zo,ooo  ttoqps.from  Benghazi,  Tripoli 
and  Tobruk,  in  7  transports^  arrived  oSL  the  island  of  Rhodes*  A  disenibarkation  was 
effected  in  Kalithea  Bay  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  while  a  portion  of  the  fleet 
demonstrated  against  the  town;  8000  troops  were  disembarked  in  two  hours  and  the 
whole  force  within  eight  hours.  The  town^  of  Rhodes  was  occupied  iftxt  momingv  but 
the  majority  of  the  garrison  withdrew  to  Psithos^  twelve  miles  inland.  On  May  i$th, 
by  a  skillfully  combined  movement  with  two  columns,  which  landed  by  mght  on  oppot-' 
site  sides  of  the  island,  and  a  third  which  moved  inland'  from  the  town  of  Rhodes,  thi^ 
Turkish  force,  about  1000  strong,  was  forced  to  surrender.  By  theend  of  May  the 
Italians  had  occupied  the  islands  of  Stampalia,  Neros,  Pbcopos,  Kharki,  Rhodes,  Scar<^ 
panto,  Casos,  Karpathos,  Patmos,  Kalminos,  Lipsos,  Kos  and  Simi. 

Meanwhile,  at  Tripoli,  it  had  been  decided  to  crush  a  TurCo-Arab  force  which  was 
entrenched  at  the  oasis  of  Zanzur.  The  total  force  employed  w^.  13,000  men.  At  day- 
break, on  June  8th,  the  attacking  force  (2  brigades  ist  Division)  advanced  eastwards 
from  Gargaresch,  keeping  touch  with  the  fleet  on  its  right.  The  remaining  troops  were 
held  in  reserve  in  two  bodies^  at  Gargaresch  and.Bu  Mellian^  to  protect  the  left  flank- 
and  rear  of  the  attack.  After  severe  flghting  the  ist  Division  captured  the.  position,' 
but  other  bodies  of  Arabs  hurried  up  from  the  south  and  intervened  between  the  xst 
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Division  and  Gargaresch,  till  the  advance  of  the  second  group  of  reserves  compelled 
them  to  retire.  The  Italians  then  fortified  a  point  on  the  coast  north  of  Zanzur  but  the 
oasis  itself  was  not  yet  occupied. 

Occupaiion  of  Afisrata. — The  victory  of  Zanzur  enabled  General  Caneva  to  sp>are 
troops  for  the  occupation  of  the  important  oasis  of  Misrata.  On  June  15th  a  composite 
division  about  10,000  strong,  drawn  from  Italy,  Tripoli,  Derna  and  Benghazi,  under 
General  Camerana,  landed  at  Bu  Sceifa,  five  miles  from  Misrata,  under  cover  of  a  demon- 
stration by  the  fleet  at  Ziliten.  After  repelling  an  attack  by  5000  Turco- Arabs  on  July 
2d,  Camerana  moved  against  Misrata  on  the  9th.  The  advance  was  made  in  three 
columns,  the  right  column  keeping  touch  with  the  fleet.  The  centre  column  took 
Zuruk  ajfter  severe  fighting  while  the  right  column  routed  the  enemy's  left.  The  force 
then  occupied  Misrata.  The  Italian  casualties  were  9  killed  and  121  wounded.  An 
attack  on  Gherem  by  General  Fara  (southwest  of  Misrata)  on  July  20th  brought  on  a 
rear  guard  action  which  cost  the  Italians  19  killed  and  87  wounded. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  western  frontier,  on  June  26th,  Garioni  had  attacked  the  enemy's 
position  at  Sidi  Said  with  two  columns,  one  advancing  along  the  Peninsula  and  one 
moving  parallel  to  it  from  Fort  Forwa.  After  three  days'  fighting,  the  enemy  were 
driven  from  successive  positions  and  fell  back  to  Sidi  Ali.  The  Arabs  could,  however, 
still  use  the  road  through  Regdalin  and  Zuara  and  the  occupation  of  these  places  was 
therefore  decided  on.  Garioni's  force  was  first  increased  to  20,000  men.  On  August 
4th  a  demonstration  was  made  to  the  south-west  of  Tripoti  by  the  3d  Infantry  Division. 
On  the  same  night  a  force  of  5000  men  (6  battalions  and  2  batteries)  under  General 
Taasoni,  landed  just  east  of  Zuara  which  was  captured  next  morning.  Simultaneously 
Garioni's  force  moved  east  along  the  coast  from  Macabez  and  joined  hands  with  Tassoni. 
The  enemy  withdrew  to  Regdalin.  On  August  15th  the  combined  forces  under  Garioni 
captured  the  Samad  hills,  between  Regdalin  and  Mensua,  thus  definitely  closing  the 
coastal  roads  to  contraband  traffic. 

General  Caneva's  policy  of  allowing  the  enemy  to  wear  themselves  out  by  attrition 
had  caused  some  discontent  in  Italy.  It  was  urged  that  for  100,000  regular  troops  to 
remain  on  the  defensive  against  some  6000  Turks  and  20,000  Arabs  was  injurious  to 
Italian  prestige.  On  September  5th,  it  was  announced  that,  the  first  phase  of  the  cam^ 
paign  having  been  concluded  by  the  occupation  of  all  the  points  of  the  coast,  Generat 
Caneva's  task  was  accomplished.  He  was  then  recalled,  and  two  independent  com- 
mands were  formed  under  Generals  Briccola  and  Ragni  in  Tripolitana  and  Cyrenaica 
respectively.  It  was  understood  that  an  expedition  to  Gharian  would  take  place  in  the 
autumn  of  191 2. 

The  last  naval  operation  took  place  on  the  night  of  July  1 2th  and  13th,  191 2.  About 
midnight  five  Italian  torpedo  boats,  under  Commander  Millo,  entered  the  Darda- 
nelles to  attack  the  Turkish  fleet  anchored  above  the  narrows.  After  reaching  Kilid 
Bahr  under  a  heavy  fire,  the  leading  boats  were  stopped  by  steel  cables  and  the  flotilla 
retired.  Four  of  the  boats  were  hit  but  none  seriously  damaged.  The  fear  of  an  Italian 
landing  compelled  the  Turks  to  keep  30,000  troops  within  reach  of  the  Dardanelles  forts. 

We  now  reach  the  closing  phase  of  the  war.  Early  on  September  2  2d  a  force  of 
three  brigades  from  Tripoli  attacked  the  Turco-Arab  position  south  of  Zanzur.  The 
defenders,  who  were  estimated  at  8000,  were  driven  off  by  8  a.m.  Two  impetuous 
counter*attacks  by  Turco-Arab  reinforcements,  which  hurried  up  from  Suani  Beni 
Adam,  were  defeated  by  the  evening  after  fierce  fighting  at  close  quarters.  The  Italians 
lost  208  killed  and  256  wounded. 

The  last  serious  fighting  took  place  in  Cyrenaica.  On  September  15th  the  Italian 
garrison  of  Dema  had  advanced  their  line  to  Kasr  el  Lebn  and  Casa  Aronne  three  miles 
south*ea8t  of  the  town.  On  the  17th  these  positions,  which  were  held  by  three  brigades, 
were  attacked  by  Enver  Bey  with  a  strong  force  supported  by  guns.  After  severe 
fighting  the  Turco-Arabs  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  1 100  killed.  On  October  7th  the 
Italians  captured  the  important  position  of  Sidi  Abdullah,  three  miles  south-west  of 
Derna;  under  cover  of  this  operation  a  battalion  and  two  batteries  landed  at  Bombah, 
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which  -was  occupied  without  fighting.  On  October  nth,  the  Italian  line  was  still 
further  advanced  on  the  Sidi  Abdullah  plateau,  the  enemy  being  driven  back  with  heavy 
losses. 

Hie  Italian  troops  now  present  in  Libya  numbered  about  110,000,  viz,  Tripoli  and 
neighbourhood  45,000;  Zuara  and  Sidi  Said  15,000;  Homs  6000;  Misrata  10,000;  Beng- 
hazi 12,000;  Dema  20,000;  Tobnik  6000.  The  Turco-Arab  forces  were  estimated  at 
about  40,000,  with  a  few  guns. 

Meanwhile,  the  Balkan  crisis  had  arisen,  and  the  Turkish  mobilisation  was  being 
hampered  by  inability  to  transport  troops  across  the  Aegean  Sea. 

Peace  with  Italy  was  indispensable,  but  the  negotiations  came  to  a  deadlock  on 
October  12th.  Preparations  were  being  made  in  Italy  for  active  naval  operations  when 
on  October  15th  the  Porte  accepted  the  Italian  terms,  and  peace  was  signed.  Turkey 
agreed  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Libya,  without  formally  recognising  Italian  sov* 
ereignty.  Italy  consented  to  restore  the  captured  islands  and  to  guarantee  a  portion  of 
the  Ottoman  debt  corresponding  to  the  revenues  of  Libya. 

The  war  had  cost  Italy  about  sixteen  millions  sterling,  up  to  the  end  of  August  1912, 
or  £471^50  ^  ^y*  0^'  ^-  Wade.   Major.) 

THE  BALKAN  WAR:  OOober- December  19x2, 

Military  conventions  for  joint  action  against  Turkey  had  been  signed  during  the 
summer  of  191 3  between  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Greece  and  Montenegro.  Some  preparatory 
naval  and  military  measures  were  taken  by  the  Allies  during  September,  at  first  secretly, 
and  more  openly  on  the  announcement  in  the  latter  part  of  September  that  grand 
manoeuvres  of  200,000  Turkish  troops  were  to  be  held  near  Adrianople.  The  manoeu- 
vres in  question  were  cancelled  on  the  advice  of  the  Powers,  and  the  Turkish  reservists 
were  dismissed;  nevertheless,  on  September  30th,  the  four  States  of  the  Balkan  League 
issued  orders  for  mobilisation,  a  step  to  which  the  Porte  replied  by  a  similar  order  on 
October  ist,  and  by  impounding  some  150  Greek  vessels  lying  in  Ottoman  ports. 
Mobilisation  and  concentration  appear  to  have  been  completed  in  Bulgaria,  Servia^  and 
Greece  about  October  12th  to  i6th;  and  in  Montenegro,  where  distances  are  shorter,  by 
the  7th.  In  Turkey  serious  delay  was  caused  by  the  inability  to  transport  troops  over 
the  Aegean  because  of  the  war  with  Italy,  and  by  the  absence  of  many  units  from  their 
peace  stations  owing  to  recent  political  disturbances. 

Montenegro,  having  finished  her  concentration  first,  declared  war  on  October  8th. 
This  step  was  probably  taken  to  anticipate  intervention  by  the  Powers;  it  may  also 
have  been  desired  to  capture  Scutari  before  its  defences  could  be  further  strengthened, 
and  to  detain  as  many  Turkish  troops  as  possible  in  the  west.  On  October  13th  the 
other  States  of  the  Balkan  League  presented  an  identic  note  to  Turkey  demanding  re- 
forms in  Macedonia^  and  the  demobilisation  of  the  Turkbh  Army.  On  the  17th  the 
Porte,  declining  further  negotiations,  declared  war  on  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  Some 
attempt  was  made  to  detach  Greece  from  the  League,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  17th 
that  Power  declared  war  upon  Turkey. 

The  Turkish  territory  in  Europe  was  divided  geo^aphically  into  three  principal 
regions,  forming  distinct  theatres  of  war: — an  eastern  region  of  open  country  in  Thrace; 
a  western  mountainous  region  between  the  Vardar  Valley  and  the  Adriatic;  and  a  central 
belt  of  rugged  country  between  the"Aegean  Sea  and  the  Rhodope  Mountains;  the  latter 
range  was  crossed  by  passes  on  the  Uskub-Sofia  and  Serres-Struma  Valley-Sofia  roads, 
but  was  otherwise  impassable  for  large  bodies.  Strategically,  the  eastern  theatre  of 
war,  on  the  direct  road  to  Constantinople,  was  of  greatest  importance,  and  it  was  in  this 
direction  that  Bulgaria  deployed  her  largest  masses.  But  the  geographical  conditions 
and  the  territorial  ambitions  of  the  other  allied  States  favoured  a  developmcQt  of  their 
chief  strength  in  the  western  theatre  of  war. 

The  Bulgarian  forces  destined  to  invade  Thrace  consisted  of  8  regular  divisions, 
various  reserve  brigades  (afterwards  formed  into  2  additional  divisions),  and  1  cavalr>' 
division,  with  a  total  strength  of  about  200,000.    These  troops  were  or^nised  in  three 
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armies: — th^  i fit  Army  (General  Kutincheff),  comprising  the  ist  and  8th  Divisums 
(50,000  men  with  100  guns),  which  was  originally  assembled  near  Sofia  and  then  sectetly 
transported  by  rail  through  Philippopolis  to  Yamboli;  the  2nd  Army  (General  Ivaooff), 
composed  of  the  3rd  and  8th  Divisions  and  the  Cavalry  division  (5a,ooQ  men  with  260 
guns),  which  was  concentrated  about  Timova;  and  the  3rd  Army  (General  Dimitrieff) 
with  the  4th,  5th,  9th  Divisions  (72,000  with  250  guns),  which  was  cozkceHtrated  east  of 
Yamboli.  A  secondary  force  composed  of  the  7th  Division  (General  Todoroff),  aboiit 
24,000  strong,  was  assembled  near  Dubnitza;  the  object  of  this  force  was  to  invade 
Macedonia  by  the  Struma  and  Mesta  Valleys  and  preserve  communication  between 
the  allied  forces  in  the  eastern  and  western  theatres  of  war..  Finally  the  2Dd  Division 
(24,000)  under  General  Kovacheff  was  to  cross  the  frontier  south  of  Haskovo  and  safe- 
guard  the  right  of  the  2nd  army.  A  Bulgarian  detachment,  said  to  bb  formed  from  the 
I  St  Army  Inspection,  accompanied  the  2nd  Servian  Army  along  the.  Kustendil-Uskab 
road.  The  total  force  under  arms  at  the  outset  was  340,000.  General  Savoff  was  in 
chief  command,  with  headquarters  at  Stora  Zagora. 

The  Servian  forces  were  concentrated  in  4  groups  or  armies: — ^the  ist  Army,  consist- 
ing of  three  ist  Kne,  or  two  2nd  line  divisions,  and  i  cavalry  division  (about  97,000  with 
232  guns),  under  the  Crown  Prince  and  General  Putnik,  on  the  Nish-Vranya  road;  the 
so-called  2nd  Army  (General  Stephanovich),  composed  of  o«e  rst  line  division  (21,000 
with  36  guns),  strengthened  by  a  Bulgarian  detachment,  on  the  Kustendil-Uskub  road; 
the  3rd  Army  (General  Yankovich),  composed  of  one  ist  line  and  two  2nd  line  divisions, 
(50,000  with  120  guns),  near  Kursumlje;  and  a  4th  or  Ibar  Army  (General  Zikhovitcfa), 
consisting  of  one  2nd  line  division  (15,000)  at  Raska,  with  detachments  of  7,000  and 
3,000  3rd  line  troops  at  Ivanjica  and  Vzice  respectively.  The  total  force  under  arms  was 
200,000  men  with  430  guns. 

The  Greek  forces  were  assembled  in  two  principal  masses.  On  the  east  the  main  army 
of  4  divisions  (44,000),  afterwards  increased  by  3  reserve  divisions,  under  the  Crown 
Prince  and  General  Danglis,  was  concentrated  near  Larissa  and  Trikala  with  a  view  to 
operations  in  Thessaly  against  the  Turkish  Southern  Army;  on  the  west  a  secondary 
group  (originally  about  12,000)  under  General  Sapuntsakis,  based  oh  Missolonghi,  was 
to  neutralise  the  Turkish  forces  in  Epirus,  and  capture  Prevesa. 

The  Montenegrin  forces  formed  3  armies: — a  Central  Army,  under  Prince  Danilo,  of 
5  brigades  (14,000  men),  with  20  guns;  a  Southern  Army  of  3  brigades  (8,000  men), 
with  heavy  artillery;  and  a  Northern  Army  of  3  brigades  (9,000  men),  with  12  guns. 
The  first  two  armies  were  destined  to  advance  north  and  south  of  Lake  Scutari  against 
the  town  of  Scutari  and  Mount  Tarabosch.  The  Northern  Army  was  to  invade  the 
Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar,  and  join  the  Servians.     Headquarters  were  at  Podgoritza. 

The  Turkish  forces  were  organised  in  3  principal  armies  and  sevetal  minor  groups, 
as  follows:  (1)  A  Main  or  Eastern  Army  in  Thrace,  consisting  of  the  ist,  2nd,  3rd,  4th, 
17th  and  i8th  Army  Corps  and  a  cavalry  corps,  besides  various  i^erfi/"  divisions,  making, 
it  is  said,  about  116,060  rifles,  3,000  sabres  and  312  guns  in  all  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 
This  force,  which  was  commanded  by  Abdullah  Pasha,  was  based  on  Constantinople, 
Eregli,  and  Rodosto,  and  was  being  concentrated  in  the  area  Dimotika,  Eski  Baba,  Kirk 
Kilisse,  Adrianople.  The  latter  place  was  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  strong  modem  forts 
with  a  perimeter  of  at  least  22  miles,  and  garrisoned  by  about  32,000  men  under  Shukri 
Pasha.  Kirk  Kilisse  had  only  3  permanent  forts,  but  these  had  been  supplemented  by 
numerous  semi-j)ermanent  works,  converting  it  with  an  entrenched  camp.  (2)  A  West- 
ern Army  destined  to  oppose  the  Servians,  consisting  of  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  Corps  and 
six  Redif  divisions  (94,000  with  260  guns),  under  Zekki  Pasha;  the  gi^eater  i>art  of  this 
army  was  in  the  Plain  of  Uskub,  with  advanced  posts  pushed  up  towards  Vranya  and 
Kustendil;  three  divisions,  with  numerous  Amaut  auxUiaries,  making  about  40,000  in 
all,  were  in  the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar  and  in  the  Lab  Valley.  (3)  A  Southern  Army,  in- 
cluding 2  independent  and  i  Asiatic  Redif  divisions,  about  30,000  in  all,  under  Hassan 
Tahsin  Pasha,  concentrated  at  Kozhani  and  Diskata,  and  intended  to  oppose  the  Greek 
main  army.    In  addition  there  was  a  force  of  24,000,  known  as  the  Struma  Army  (24,- 
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ood)  at  Serres  and  a  detachment  of  15,000  near  Gumuljina)  keeping  touch  between  the 
Turkish  Eastern  and  Western  armies.  There  were  also  independent  groups  of  i^^ooo 
under  £ssad  Pasha  in  £pirus,  between  Janina  and  the  Greek  frontier;  and  of  2o»ooo 
chiefly  Albanian  RedifSt  at  Scutari  and  Tuzi  under  Hafisan  Riza  Pacha.  The  above 
figures  are  necessarily  only  estimates,  representing  the  best  information  available  at 
Christmas  191 2.  The  numbers  in  Thrace  were  being  constantly  augmented  by  the 
arrival  of  troops  from  Asia.  Ali  Riza  Pasha  was  in  thaei  coounand  in  Macedonia.  The 
suprenK  command  of  the  whole  Ottoman  forces  was  given  to  Nasim  Pasha. 

As  regards  the  maritime  forces,  the  Greek  Navy  (i  modem  cruiser,  21  torpedo  craft 
and  I  submarine)  was  assembled  off  Salamis;  4  destroyers  purchased  in  England  ^nd  3 
obtained  from  Germany  were  still  on  their  way  out.  The  Bulgarian  flotilla  (6  coast- 
defence  torpedo  boats)  was  at  Varna,  which  port,  like  that  of  Burgas,  was  fortified  and 
defended  by  mine  Adds.  The  Turkish  Fleet  (3  battleships,  2  cruisers  and  20  torpedo 
craft)  was  in  the  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles;  both  these  Straits  were  defended  by 
powerful  coast  defences;  ifiiiile  the  Dardanelles  chaimel  was  mined  at  Chanak. 

Eastern  Theatre  of  War, 

Optraiums  of  the  Bulgarian  Armies. — ^The  Turks  hoped  to  complete  their  concentra- 
tion on  the  railway  while  the  Bulgarians  wasted  their  strength  against  £ark  Kilisse  and 
Adrianople.  They  apparently  believed  that  the  latter  fortress,  which  lies  on  the  natural 
line  of  invasion  from  Eastern  Riimelia,  would  be  the  first  objective  of  the  invaders^ 
General  Savoff's  initial  dispositions  were  designed  to  confirm  this  impression,  though  his 
main  attack  was  really  to  be  directed  against  Kirk  Kilisse. 

On  October  19th  the  2nd  Army  (Ivanoff),  which  had  advanced  from  about  Simenli* 
Tirnova,  moving  on  both  banks  of  the  Maritza,  occupied  the  frontier  post  oi  Mustapha 
Pasha;  on  the  two  following  days  it  closed  on  Adrianople*  from  the  north  and  west; 
meanwhile,  the  3rd  Army  (Dimitrieff)  was  advancing  on  Kirk  Kilisse  from  the  north  in 
four  columns,  on  a  front  of  30  miles  (Petra  to  Samakov)}  the  ist  Army  (Kutincheff) 
advanced  on  the  right  (west)  of  the  3rd  army. 

From  October*  22nd  to  the  24th  the  ist  and  3rd  Bulgarian  Annies  were  engaged  north 
and  north-west  of  ELirk  Kilisse.  It  appears  that  the  Turks,  who  had  brought  70,000  men 
up  to  this  flank,  attempted  a  night  attack,  which  was  repulsed  by  the  Bulgaioans,.  and 
that  a  panic  then  ensued  among  certain  Redif  divisions.  Kirk  Kilisse  was  captured 
on  the  24tfa  with  large  quantities  of  supplies,  and  the  Turkish  army,  much  disorganised, 
fell  back  to  the  railway  and  to  Bunarhissar.  Dimitrieff's  centre  was  moved  forward 
to  Kayakli,  where  a  Turkish  rearguard  was  driven  back  after  an  obstinate  fight. 

Meanwhile,  the  2nd  Army  had  attacked  Adrianople  (2  2nd*'23rd) ,  but  had  failed  tocap* 
ture  any  of  the  main  defences;  a  Turkish  sortie  had  been  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  12 
guns.  On  October  23rd  the  ist  Bulgarian  Army  pushed  its  right  wing  to  the  Tunja 
Valley,  north  of  Adrianople;  it  next  advanced  its  left  wing  to  the  Maritza  Valley,  south 
of  that  fortress,  thus  completing  the  investment  (Oct.  29th).  The  Bulgarian  cavalry 
occupied  Eski  Baba  (Oct.  07th),  capturing  4  locomotives  and  243  trucks. 

While  these  operations  were  in  progress,  the  2nd  Bulgarian  Division  had  crossed  the 
Rhodope  range  from  the  north,  and  defeated  a  Turkish  force  at  Kirjali  (Oct.  20th) ;  part 
of  this  division  then  descended  the  Arda  valley  to  join  the  2nd  Army  before  Adrianople. 
Further  east,  the  main  body  of  General  Todoroff's  force  in  the  Struma  Valley  had  cap- 
tured the  important  Kresna  defile  and  was  approaching  Demirhissar,  while  a  force 
detached  to  the  Mesta  Valley  had  occupied  Buk  on  the  Salonica-Dedeagach  railway, 
thus  severing  communication  between  the  Turkish  Eastern  and  Western  Armies;  other 
portions  of  the  7th  Division  had  advanced  south-west  to  Kochana  and  Strumnitsa. 

The  Bulgarian  ist  and  3rd  Armies  made  no  further  advance  till  October  28th;  the 
pause,  which  was  perhaps  due  to  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Adrianople,  enabled 
Abdullah  Pasha^  to  effect  a  change  of  front  to  the  line  Lule  Burgas-Viza;  this 
position,  20  miles  in  extent,  was  held  by  the  4th,  ist  and  2nd.  Corps  (in  order  from  left  to 

'Accounts  differ  as  to  whether  Nazim  Pasha  or  Abdullah  Pasha  was  in  command. 
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right),  while  the  3rd  Corps  was  in  reserve  in  rear  of  the  right.  Abdullah  Pasha's  plan 
was  to  remain  on  the  defensive  on  the  left  at  Lule  Burgas,  while  his  right  wing,  supported 
it  is  said,  by  some  troops  landed  at  Midia,  took  the  offensive  towards  Kirk  Kilisse. 

The  Bulgarians  attacked  on  the  29th  with  the  ist  Army,  reinforced  by  3  brigades 
from  the  troops  investing  Adrianople,  against  Ltde  Burgas,  and  with  the  3rd  Army  against 
Viza.  The  Turkish  positions  in  the  open  country  on  the  left  were  poorly  entrenched; 
their  troops  had  been  for  days  without  food,  and  ammunition  was  scarce.  From  the 
first  their  artillery  was  overwhelmed  by  the  better  served  gims  of  the  Bulgarians.  On 
the  31st  their  left  centre  (1st  Corps)  gave  way,  and  on  November  ist  the  whole  left 
wing  fell  back  in  some  disorder  to  Chorlu,  abandoning  a  great  part  of  its  artillery.  The 
3rd  Corps  in  the  hilly  and  wooded  ground,  on  the  right  flank  gained  some  success  on 
Ckrtober  31st,  but  on  November  2nd  it  too  was  driven  back.  The  Bulgarians  only  pur- 
sued for  a  short  distance,  and  the  Turks  retreated  slowly  towards  the  Chatalja  lines, 
covered  by  a  cavalry  division.  This  battle  ended  the  first  stage  of  the  war  in  Thrace, 
which  had  cost  the  Turks  about  30,000  killed  and  wounded  and  at  least  20,000  missing. 

For  reasons  which  remained  obscure  the  Bulgarian  Army  — or  at  any  rate  its  right 
wing — halted  on  the  battlefield  till  November  7th;  this  delay  was  concealed  at  the  time, 
and  reports  were  disseminated  in  the  Press  of  a  vigorous  pursuit,  and  of  a  second  victory 
near  Cherkesskeui.  Actually  the  Turkish  rearguard  did  not  leave  Chorlu  tiU  November 
6th;  on  the  following  day  the  Bulgarians  advanced  on  both  sides  ei  the  railway;  on  the 
loth/iith  their  right  wing  drove  the  Turks  out  of  Rodosto  in  spite  of  the  fire  of  a  Turk- 
ish warship;  by  the  13th  they  had  pressed  the  Turks  back  across  the  Kara  Su. 

The  Chatalja  lines,  in  which  the  Turkish  Army  was  now  assembled,  were  a  position 
of  great  natural  strength  extending  along  a  chain  of  heights  across  the  peninsiila  from 
sea  to  sea,  protected  on  either  flank  by  lakes,  and  in  front  by  a  swampy  river  valley. 
The  defences  consisted  of  about  no  works  of  various  dates,  armed  with  heavy  guns  and 
providing  several  tiers  of  fire.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  pursuit,  the  Turkish  army  had 
largely  recovered  from  its  disorganisation,  and  the  arrival  of  Asiatic  reinforcements  had 
to  some  extent  replaced  the  losses  suffered  at  Lule  Burgas.  But  cholera  had  broken 
out  and  was  making  ravages  among  the  troops  and  refugees  in  rear  6i  the  lines. 

On  November  17th  the  Bulgarians  unmasked  their  batteries  and  commenced  an 
attack  with  the  ist  Army  (3  divisions)  on  the  Hamidieh  forts  west  of  Hademkeui,  and 
with  the  3rd  Army  (4  divisions)  against  the  Turkish  lines  south  of  Lake  Derkos.  The 
Bulgarian  artillery,  consisting  chiefly  of  field  batteries,  was  unable  to  silence  the  enemy's 
fortress  guns  on  the  higher  ground.  The  Turkish  warships  rendered  effective  assistance 
on  the  southern  flank.  After  gaining  ground  on  the  night  of  the  i7th/i8th,  the  attack- 
ing  troops  were  either  withdrawn  or  driven  back  across  the  Kara  Su,  and  the  action 
was  broken  off  by  the  Bulgarians  under  cover  of  an  artillery  cannonade  on  the  19th. 
The  bulk  of  the  Bulgarian  forces  was  withdrawn  west  of  Chatalja  village,  and  billeted 
in  villages  along  the  railway,  covered  towards  the  east  by  entrenchments  about  Chilskeui 
and  Kalissakeui. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  for  an  armistice  had  been  commenced  at  the  instance  of 
Turkey.  The  Allies  demanded  as  guarantees  the  surrender  of  the  besieged  forti^sses 
and  the  evacuation  of  the  Chatalja  position,  conditions  which  the  Turks,  elated  by  their 
success,  refused  even  to  consider.  Hostilities  were  resumed  on  November  21st,  but 
discussions  were  again  commenced  on  the  24th,  and  no  serious  land  fighting  took  place 
in  this  quarter  till  the  signature  of  the  armistice  (Dec.  3rd). 

The  reports  of  an  intended  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  led  the  Turks  to  assemble  30,- 
000  troops  in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  where  Torgut  Shefket  Pasha  was  appointed  to 
command.  Some  Kurdish  and  Hamidieh  cavalry  were  shipped  across  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  to  operate  in  the  Kuru  Dagh  and  Tefkur  Dagh  hills,  north  of  the  Peninsula. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  central  theatre  of  war,  General  Todoroff  with  the  main  body  of  the 
7th  Division  had  advanced  from  Demirhissar  on  Salonica,  reaching  that  town  just  after 
its  capitulation  to  the  Greeks.  Portions  of  this  army  then  occupied  Kavalla  (Nov. 
15th)  and  Scrres  (Nov.  20th). 
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The  end  of  November  was  mariLed  by  a  Bulgarian  victory  near  the  Aegean  coasts 
As  already  mentioned,  a  force  of  15,000  Turks  had  been  defeated  at  Kirjali  on  October 
20th  and  had  retired  towards  Gumuljina,  where  their  presence  constituted  a  threat  on 
the  rear  of  the  troops  investing  Adrianople.  During  November,  operations  against  this 
force  were  undertaken  by' various  Bulgarian  detachments ;  one  column  of  the  2nd  Division, 
advancing  from  Kirjali,  drove  the  Turks  southwards  to  Gumuljina;  while  other  columns, 
consisting  largely  of  cavalry,  pushed  down  the  Maritza  valley  to  cut  the  Turks  off  from 
Dedeagach.  Gumuljina  was  captured  on  November  22nd;  the  Turks  then  retired  along 
the  railway  to  Fere  station,  and  finally  took  up  a  position  north  of  Merhanli  village. 
There  the  Btdgarian  columns  closed  round  them,  and  after  an  artillery  combat  on  the 
26th,  the  whole  force  surrendered  on  the  27th.  The  prisoners  numbered  12,000,  includ- 
ing Yawer  Pasha  and  his  two  divisional  commanders.  While  these  operations  were  in 
progress,  a  portion  of  one  of  the  Bulgarian  columns,  which  had  descended  the  Maritza 
vaUey,  had  entered  Dedeagach  (Nov.  26th),  capturing  large  quantities  of  rolling  stock; 
another  detachment  had  moved  farther  east  to  Malgara,  midway  between  Dedeagach 
and  Rodosto.  The  occupation  of  Dedeagach  rendered  possible  the  transfer  of  part  of 
General  Todoroff 's  army  to  Thrace.  This  force,  numbering  about  1 2 ,000,  was  embarked 
at  Salonica  in  Greek  transports  between  November  23rd  and  27th,  and  landed  at  Dedea>- 
gach  about  the  28th-3oth.  Railway  communication  from  Dedeagach  to  Dimottka  was 
opened  about  November  22nd. 

Of  the  siege  of  Adrianople  meanwhile  few  details  became  known;  the  garrison  imder 
Shukri  Pasha  maintained  an  active  defence,  and,  in  spite  of  prolonged  bombardment  and 
numerous  costly  attacks,  no  important  success  was  gained  by  the  besiegers,  except  the 
capture  of  the  Kara  Tepe  and  Papas  Tepe  forts  on  November  loth.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Bulgarian  ordnance  was  of  sufficient  power  for  the  task  imposed  on  it.  After 
the  capture  of  Kirk  Kilisse  (Oct.  24th)  a  portion  of  the  investing  force  was  withdrawn  to 
reinforce  the  field  army,  and  their  places  were  taken  by  3rd  line  troops.  At  the  begin 
ning  of  November  45,000  troops  of  the  ist  and  2nd  Servian  Armies  are  said  to  have  joined 
the  besieging  force.  Attempts  by  the  garrison  to  break  out  towards  the  south  and  east 
were  repulsed  on  November  iSth  and  24th.  A  final  unsuccessful  assault  was  made  on 
the  west  front  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice. 

The  Bulgarian  recruits  of  the  1913  and  1914  contingents  were  called  out  to  replace 
losses,  and  left  for  the  front  after  a  short  training  on  November  25th. 

Western  Theatre  of  War, 

Oferations  of  the  Servian  A  rmies. — The  Servian  plan  of  campaign  was  apparently  for 
the  ist  and  2nd  Armies  to  converge  on  the  plain  of  Uskub  while  the  3rd  Army  safeguarded 
the  right  flank  of  the  movement,  captured  Prishtina,  and  moved  on  Uskub  via  the 
Kachanik  Pass.  The  4th  Army,  in  the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar,  was  to  get  touch  with  the 
Montenegrins  and  neutralize  the  Moslem  elements  in  this  region.  On  the  other  hand 
Zekki  Pasha's  intention  was,  it  is  stated,  to  keep  his  army  concentrated  near  Uskub,  and 
act  on  interior  lines  against  the  Servian  jst  and  2nd  Armies;  while  the  troops  in  the 
Sanjak  were  to  prevent  a  junction  of  the  Servians  and  Montenegrins,  and  to  raid  the 
Servian  communications. 

On  October  19th  the  ist  Servian  Army  crossed  the  frontier,  and  on  the  22nd — after 
delaying,  to  allow  the  advance  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Armies  to  make  itself  felt — ^it  came  in 
touch  with  the  Turkish  6th  and  7  th  Corps  near  Kumanovo.  The  Turks  attacked  on  the 
23rd,  but  were  repulsed;  early  on  the  24th  the  Servian  ist  Army  took  the  offensive,  assist- 
ed by  a  detachment  of  the  2nd  Army,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Meanwhile  the 
Servian  2nd  Army  had  occupied  Strazin  on  November  22nd,  and  had  reached  Kratovo, 
where  part  of  the  Turkish  5th  Corps  was  defeated  on  the  26th.  The  Turkish  Army, 
demoralised  by  its  defeat  at  Kumanovo  and  finding  its  retreat  threatened,  evacuated 
Uskub  without  further  fighting,  abandoning  most  of  its  artillery  (115-120  guns)  and 
immense  quantities  of  stores.    The  Servians  entered  Uskub  on  the  26th. 

The  greater  part  of  Zekki  Pasha's  Army  retired  from  Uskub  to  Kaprulu;  but  one 
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detachment)  too  lat^  to  follow  this  road,  escaped  westwards  to  Kalkandele.  After  a 
vain  attempt  to.  reorganise  the  troops,  Kupruhi  was  abandoned  on  November  ist,  and 
the  Turkish  army  continued  its  retreat  in  two  p<;»i:tton3,  a  detachment  following  the 
Vardar  valley,  while  the  main  body  retired  through.  Perlepe  towards  Monastir. 

Meanwhile^  the  Servian  3rd  Army  had  taken  Mi trowjtza  and  Prishtina  (October  2  2nd) 
—the  latter  after  severe  fighting — and  was  advancing  by  Ferisovich  towards  Prisreod. 
In  the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar  the  4th  Army  had  captured  Sjenica  on  October  24th,  gain- 
ing touch  with  thQ  Montenegrins,  and  Novi  3azar  after  3  days  fighting  on  October  27th. 
Plevlje  was  taken  on  the  28th,  the  Turkish  garrison  escaping  over  the  Austrian  frontier; 
Nova  Varosh  surrendered  on  November  5th*  By  the  middle  of  November  the  region 
north  of  Kachanik  Pass  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  AUies.  The  main  body  of 
the  4th  Servian  Army  reinforced  by  two  newly  formed  reserve  divisions  then  moved  to- 
wards Ipek,  and  continued  the  pacification  of.  the  country. 

After  the  capture  of  Uskub  the  Servian  armies  were  partly  reconstituted.  One  and 
line  division  of  the  ist  Army  and  the  one  division  of  the  2nd  Army,  under  General  Ste- 
phanovitch^  were  dispatched  by  rail,  via  Sofia,  to  assist  the  Bulgarians  in  Thrace.  A 
portion;  of  the  ist  Army,  consisting  chiefly  of  cavalry,  pushed  down  the  Vardar  Valley, 
defeated  SQme  Turkish  detachments  at  Demir  ELapu,  and  Doiran  (Nov.  5th),  and 
eventually  entered  Salonica  after  its  surrender,  to  the  Greeks  on  November  8th. 

The  bulk  of  the  ist  Army  (4  divisions)  pursued  the  main  body  of  Zekki  Pasha's  Army 
along  the  Kuprulur Monastir  road., '  The. Turkish  rearguard  was  defeated  in  a  two  days 
battle  (Nov.  4th/5th),  near  Pierlep^,  which  town  was  occupied  on  the  6th.  Here  the 
advance  of  the  Servians  appears  to  have  been  suspended  for  a  week,  owing  perhaps  to 
difficulties  of  supply  and  to  a  heavy,  snowfall  which  commenced  on  November  7th. 

The  3rd  Servian  Army  moved  from  Ferisovich  against  the  Turkish  detachment  which 
had  retired  westwards  from  Uskub;  this  army  occupied  Kalkandele  on  October  31st. 
From  this  point  the  pursuit  was  continued  by  the  Morava  2nd  line  division,  which  now 
qame  under  the  orders  of  the  ist  Army,  to  Gostivar  (Nov.  3rd),  and  thence  to  Kirchevo; 
here  the  Turks  weore.  reinforced,  but  were  again  defeated  after  heavy  fighting  on  Novem- 
ber  6th.  The  Morava  Division  now  suspended  its  pursuit  and  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  the  ist  Army's  advance  from  Perlepe  on  Monastir. 

Though  a  decisive  battle  was  still  to  be  fought,  political  reasons  inducea  the  Servians 
to  send  the  remainder  of  Yankovich's  army  (2  divisions)  on  a  difficult  march  across  the 
snow-covered  mountains  to  the  Adriatic  coast.  The  route  taken  was  by  Prisrend,  and 
across  the  Mirdite  country,  where  the  troops  were  well  received.  The  Servians  captured 
Alessio  on  November  I7th/i8th  after  slight  opposition,  with  the  aid  of  5  Montenegrin 
battalions.  ■  After  a  short  rest  at  Alessio  a  portion  of  the  3rd  Army,  accompanied  by 
several  hundred  Malissores,  marched  southwards  along  the  Adriatic  coast  to  Durazzo, 
which  they  reached  on  November  28th. . 

The  main  body  of  the  ist  Servian  Army  (4  divisions  and  i  cavalry  division)  appears 
to  have  resumed  its  advance  about  No  vemberi  4th,  by  which  time  the  Morava  2nd  line 
Division  from  Kirchevo  had  come  up  ia  line  with  it  on  the  right.  The  Turkish  Army, 
consisting  of  the  remains  of  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  Corps,  occupied  a  front  of  20  miles  from 
Novak  to  Gopes;  2  independent  divisions  were  in  reserve  at  Monastir.  Their  total 
strength  is  variously  put  at  35,000  men  with  50  guns  and  90,000  men  with  100  guns. 
On  the  17th,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  Main  Army  from  Salonica, 
the  Servian  troops  forced  the  passage  of  the  swift  running  Cema,  wading  breast  deep 
through  the  icy  water.  On  the  i8th  and  19th  the  Morava  Division,  on  the  right  flank, 
enveloped  the  Turkish  left,  while  the  approach  of  the  Greek  Army  from  Ostrovo  threat- 
ened their  line  of  retreat.  After  four  days  fighting,  in  which  the  Servian  gunnery  again 
asserted  its  soperiprity,  the  Turks  gave  way  (Nov.  i9th/2oth).  Some  fragments 
of  their  army  broke  through  towards  Fiorina  and  Gonitza,  and  reached  the  Grammos 
mountains;  but  the  greater  part  were.di^>ersed  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
columns  near  Banitza.  The  Servians  captured  5,000  prisoners  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  Turkish  artillery.    Their  cavalry  pursued  as  far  as  Fiorina,  where  they  joined  hands 
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with  the  Greeks.  The  Morava  Division  captured  Resna  on  November  2i9t»  and  a  force 
was  then  despatched  via  Elbassan  (Dec.  ist)  to  Tirana^  where  tduch  was  .gained  with 
the  Servian  troops  at  Dnrazzo.  Dibra  surrendered  on  November  29ih.  On  the  same 
day,  at  Valona,  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Albaoiai.  - 

Opertttions  of  the  MotUentgrin  Armies. — Montenegro  had  started  the  war,  and  on, 
October  9th  all  three  Montenegrin  armies  were  set  in.  motion.  The  Northern  Army  ( Vu- 
kovich)  occupied  fijelopoljeron  the  13th,  and  thfen  turned  off  towards  Berane,  where  the 
Turks  (5  battalions,  and  3,000  Amauts)  Were  defeated  on  the  15th  with  the  loss  of  .700 
prisoners  and  12  guns*  Berane  was  occupied  on  the  x6th.  Vukovichnext  occupied 
Plava  (Oct.  19th),  and  Ipek^  after  an  obstinate  defence^  on  October  3  zst.  Meanwhile,^ 
a  portion  of  his  army  had  advanced  to  Sjenica,  where  it  got  touch  with  the  Senians  on 
October  24th.  Farther  north  an  irregular  brigade  crossed  the  Tara  and  attacked 
Plevlje  on  October  28th  in  conjunction  with  the  Serviains. 

The  Central  Army  fixtd  the  firdt  shot  in  the  war  on  October  9th.  On  the  ibth  it 
stormed  the  fortifications  of  Dechich;  on  the  X4th  ii  obtained  the  surrender  of  Tu&L  with* 
six  Nizam  battalions  and  three  guns.  Meanwhile  General  Maxtinovich's  army:  Was 
advancing  south  of  Lake  Scutari;  a  right  wing  detachment  of  this  army  Was  thrown 
across  the  Boyana  River.  Both  armies  w^e,  however,  brought -to  a  standstill!  in  the 
second  week  of  October,  before  the  defences  of  Scutari  ioad  Mt.  Tarabosh;.  siege  opera- 
tions were  then  commenced  and  were  carried*  on  chiefly  by  artillery  fire,  but  the  fortifica* 
tions  proved  too  strong  for  the  Montenegrin  guns;  the  defence  wis  active,  and  sepeated 
sorties  were  made  against  the  investing  troops. 

In  November  one  brigade  of  Martinovich's  army  was  detached  .southwards,  along 
the  Adriatic  coast  and  occupied  San  Giovanni  de  Medua  on  the  i6th,  afterwards  assist- 
ing  the  Servians  to  capture  Alessio  on  the  lyth/^^t^h.  On  November  23rd  this*brigade 
was  recalled  to  the  siege  of  Scutari,  where  the  situation  had  became  critical  owing  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Mirdites.  On  the  28th  all  the  Montenegrin  forces — except  some  detach- 
ments in  the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar — were  ordered  to  cbticentrate  round  Scutari;  the 
King  then  took  over  the  supreme  command,  with  General  Vukovicb  as  Chief  of  the 
StafiF.  Operations  round  Scutari  were  continued  during  the  peace  conference,  •  as  the 
armistice  was  not  recognised  by  the  Turkish  conmiander. 

Oferatians  of  the  Greek  Armies. -^-^ki  October  18th  the  Greek  Main  Army  erossed  the 
frontier  at  the  Meluna  Pass;  on  the  19th  the  Turkish  advanced  troc^  Sveti  driven  from 
Elassona;  a  Greek  detachment  was  sent  from  the  latter  place  to  Caterina  (on  the  toast) 
which  was  occupied  on  the  28th.  Meanwhile  the  Mkin  Artny  advanced  northwards 
and  completely  defeated  the  Turkish  Southern  Army  at  the  SarantoporOs*  Defile-,  cap- 
turing 22  guns.  The  Greeks  pursued  through  Serfije  (Oct.  23rd)  to  Kozhani,  whence- 
the  5th  Division  was  detached  as  a  left  flank  guard,  towards  Banitza.  The  rtst  of  the 
Greek  Army  advanced  to  Verria,  which  was  reached,  after  some  fighting  at  the  TripOta* 
mos  defile,  on  October  29th.  The  Turkish  Struma  Army  made  a  final  attempt  to  save 
Salonica  by  taking  up  a  position  with  its  main  body  (25,000  men)  at  Yenidje  Vardaron 
the  left  flank  of  the  Crown  Princess  line  of  advance,  while  a  detachment  at  Plati  Bridge 
barred  the  direct  route  to  Salonica.  The  Greek  Army  defeated  both  these  forces  on 
November  2nd,  capturing  14  guns,  and,  after  a  difficult  march  across  the  swampy  Kam- 
pania  plain,  received  the  surrender  of  Hassan  Tahsin  Pasha  and  29,000  Tucrkish  troops 
at  Salonica  on  November  8th.  An  attempt  by  part  of  the  garrison  to  break  out  towards 
the  east  was  frustrated  by  Todoroff's  Bulgarian  force  on  the  9th. 

The  5th  Greek  Division,  4,500  strong,  which  had  diverged  to  the  north-west  from 
Kozhani,  engaged  a  Tnrkish  rearguard  at  Nalbandkeui  on  October  29th;  on  November 
2nd  it  was  attacked  near  Banitza  by  15,000  Turks  and  fell  back  on  Sorovech;  her^  it 
suffered  a  further  reverse  on  November  5th  and  retreated  towards  Kozani,  losing**^it  is 
said — 12  guns,  which  were  retaken  by  the  Servians  at  Monastir. 

On  November  15th  5  divisions  of  the  Greek  Main  Army  left  Salonica,  to  co-operate 
with  the  Servian  ist  Army,  marching  in  two  columns,  one  via  Kailar,  which  picked  up 
the  5th  Division  on  its  way,  and  one  by  the  direct  Salonica- Vodena  road,  on  Monastir. 
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The  2  columns  united  near  Banitza,  encountering  little  opposition,  though  their  approach 
no  doubt  influenced  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Monastir.  As  it  was,  they  captured  large 
numbers  of  prisoners  and  several  guns  in  the  defiles  of  Pisoderi  and  dispersed  some  bodies 
of  Turkish  troops  retreating  via  Fiorina.  On  November  2sthy  the  Greek  cavalry,  sup- 
ported by  an  infantry  division,  attacked  Elastoria  (south-west  of  Sorovech),  capturing 
more  prisoners  and  guns.  In  December  the  Main  Army,  advancing  by  Goritza,  defeat- 
ed the  Turks  at  the  Sangoni  Pass,  and  then  pushed  on  towards  Janina. 

The  Western  Greek  Army  under  General  Sapuntsakis  crossed  the  frontier  near 
Arta  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  detached  a  force  with  some  heavy  guns  to  besiege 
Prevesa;  that  fortress  surrendered  on  November  4th,  after  bombardment  by  sea  and 
land,  with  500-600  prisoners.  The  main  column  continued  its  advance  towards  Penti- 
pigadia,  but  met  with  a  slight  reverse  on  October  23rd.  On  November  14th  General 
Sapuntzakis  had  again  advanced  and  had  captured  Moimt  Metsovo.  On  November 
2Sth  his  troops  appeared  before  Janina.  Meanwhile  the  Turkish  force  in  Epirus  had 
been  reinforced  by  the  remnants  of  the  Western  Army  from  Monastir. 

Hostilities  were  continued  during  the  Peace  Conference,  as  the  Greeks  were  not 
parties  to  the  armistice.  About  December  loth  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Turkish 
position  near  Janina,  whUe  a  force  of  2  Greek  battalions  and  some  irregulars  was  landed 
at  Santa  Quaranta  to  effect  a  diversion  on  this  flank.  This  detachment  was  re-embarked 
after  an  encounter  with  8  Turkish  battalions  west  of  Janina.  On  December  I2th/i3th 
the  Greeks  attacked  Janina  and  made  some  progress  towards  the  Bizani  fort;  on 
the  2oth/22nd  the  Turks  took  the  offensive  against  the  Greek  forces  south  of  Janina  but 
were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses. 

Naval  Operations. 

Except  in  the  inland  seas  the  Greek  fleet  had  held  undisputed  maritime  command 
throughout  the  war.  About  October  17th  some  destroyers  were  detached  to  the  Ionian 
Sea  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Prevesa  and  blockade  the  Epirus  coast;  about  December  4th 
Greek  warships  are  said  to  have  bombarded  Valona  and  occupied  the  island  of  Sasseno, 
evoking  a  protest  from  the  Albanian  provisional  government.  The  remainder  of  the 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Conduriotis,  acting  in  the  Aegean,  occupied  Mudras  Bay  (Lemnos) 
as  a  base,  on  October  21st,  and  blockaded  the  Dardanelles.  Subsequently  the  islands  of 
Thasos,  Imbros,  Samothrace,  Tenedos,  Ikara,  Psara,  and  Strati  were  captured  by  the 
fleet,  and  troops  were  landed  on  Chios  and  Mitylene,  where  fighting  continued  for  some 
weeks.  On  October  31st  a  Greek  torpedo  boat  sank  the  old  Turkish  cruiser  Feth-i- 
Bulend  in  Salonica  harbour. 

The  Turkish  fleet  was  occupied  during  October  in  convoying  transports  from 
Trebizond  and  Sinope  to  Constantinople,  and  in  blockading  the  coast  of  Bulgaria.  In 
November  it  assisted  in  the  defence  of  the  Chatalja  lines,  enfilading  the  Bulgarian  at- 
tacks on  the  southern  flank.  On  November  21st  the  cruiser  Hamidieh  was  badly  dam- 
aged by  a  Bulgarian  torpedo  attack  about  15  miles  off  Varna.  On  December  i6th  the 
Turkish  fleet  issued  from  the  Dardanelles  and  exchanged  shots  with  the  Greek  squadron, 
afterwards  retiring  within  the  straits. 

After  negotiations  commencing  on  November  25th  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  Turks  and  Allies  at  Bagchekeui,  in  front  of  the  Chatalja. lines,  an  armistice  was  signed 
on  December  3rd  between  Turkey  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Monte- 
negro on  the  other.  The  chief  conditions  were  that  the  belligerent  armies  should  retain 
the  positions  they  then  occupied;  that  the  besieged  fortresses  should  not  be  revictualled, 
and  that  the  Bulgarian  army  should  receive  supplies  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of 
Adrianopie,  but  not  for  10  days  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  It  was  also  stipulated 
that  negotiations  should  begin  in  London  on  December  13th.  Greece  declined  to  sign 
the  armistice,  being  unwilling  to  relax  the  blockade  of  the  Epirus  coast.  The  interrup- 
tion of  the  Turkish  maritime  communications  was  therefore  maintained  during  the 
peace  conference.  (H.  H.  Wadb.) 
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THB  WORLD'S  ARMIES  AND  THEIR  DEVELOPMENT 

* 

/•    Tendencies  of  MUUary  Progress. 

During  the  years  1910-12  no  very  large  increase  in  numbers  has  been  made  in  any 
army.  On  the  other  hand  certain  £ur<^an  armies  have  suffered  more  or  less  serious 
losses  in  men  and  war  material  as  the  result  of  recent  campaigns.  No  important  change 
in  organisation  is  recorded  except  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  army  which  is  now  being 
reorganised.  In  some  armies  organisation  has  been  modified  with  a  view  to  perfecting 
arrangements  for  rapid  and  secure  mobilisation  and  for  increasing  the  numbers  avaflable 
on  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  most  important  as  well  as  general  change  i^  military  arma- 
ments has  been  the  employment  of  aircraft,  the  influence  of  which  upon  land  warfare  is 
an  interesting  problem,  while  in  some  cases  improvements  and  increase  in  artillery  and 
machine  guns  are  also  recorded.  Both  the  intercommunication  and  rearward  services 
of  armies  generally  have  been  improved  through  the  development  of  wireless  telegraphy 
and  mechanical  transport.  ... 

The  tendency  of  military  progress  undoubtedly  continues  to  lie  in  the  direction  of 
constant  readiness  for  war  based  upon  very  complete  and  thorough  previous  prepara- 
tions. The  Great  Powers  have  been  concentrating  their  energies  and  resources  during 
peace  in  develofnng  the  power  to  strike  with  their  whole  strength  and  with  the  fullest 
effect  immediately  hostilities  commence.  It  is  considered  in  military  circles  that  wars 
between  neighbouring  civilised  states  in  adjacent  territories  will  not  under  existing 
conditions  be  long  or  protracted.  They  will  tend  to  be  comparatively  short,  but  ex- 
tremely severe  struggles.  Under  these  conditions  the  power  to  strike  quickly  and  with 
overwhelming  force  at  decisive  points  is  essential  for  success.  Modern  strategy  accord- 
ingly aims  at  securing  the  initial  advantage  by  surprise  if  necessary,  and  pressing  it  by  a 
sustained  offensive  until  resistance  is  crushed  without  affording  either  time  or  opportuni- 
ty for  the  enemy  to  recover  his  morale  and  strength.  The  whcde  object  of  good  strategy 
is  to  gain  the  initiative  and  strike  the  first  effective  blow,  and  then  follow  it  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  a  decisive  blow.  .     ' ' 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  conflicts  between  civilised  peoples  may  still  be  protracted 
as  in  the  case  of  the  South  African  and  Mandiurian  campaigns,  if  armies  have  to  be 
despatched  great  distances  over  land  or  sea  to  operate  in  vast  theatres  of  war  thinly 
populated  with  dviUsed  men  or  inhabited  by  savage  races  and  lacking  in  adequate 
supplies,  roads,  railways  and  other  facilities  for  communication.  But  in  wars  between 
neighbouring  states  such  as  the  first  phase  of  the  Balkan  campaign  of  191 2,  or  in  con- 
flicts between  Great  Powers,  when  opposing  armies  will  come  quickly  into  touch  and 
operate  in  thickly  populated  theatres  of  war  well  supplied  with  roads  and  railways, 
which  make  it  possible  for  troops,  with  the  help  of  efficient  rearward  services  and  mechan- 
ical transport,  to  manrt  rapidly  over  considerable  distances,  the  final  crisis  cannot  under 
ordinary  circumstances  be  delayed  very  long.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  such 
struggles  will  be  protracted,  more  especiidly  in  the  case  of  great  industrial  communities. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  loss  of  Ufe  and  expenditure  involved  in  actual  fighting^ 
which  in  conflicts  between  Great  Powers  must  be  stupendous,  the  interruption  of  the 
normal  activities  of  national  existence  and  particularly  the  paralysis  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry consequent  upon  wariike  operations  on  a  vast  scale,  coupled  with  the  probable 
shortage  and  increased  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life,  will  all  seriously  drain  the  resources 
and  sap  the  sttl^ngth  of  the  combatant  peoples  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time. 
There  is  moreover  the  possibility  that  such  conflicts,  owing  to  factors  that  are  considered 
below  in  relation  to  the  Balance  of  Power,  may  become  almost  universal,  involving  many 
allied  peoples  whose  territories  comprise  whole  continents  with  calamitous  effects  which 
must  ht  felt  throughout  tjie  world.  Although  these  considerations  are  not  likely  to 
deter  nations  from  engaging  in  wars  upon  sufficient  provocation  in  the  present  temper  of 
humanity,  they  will  certainly  tend  to  make  them  more  onerous  and  costly  and  therefore 
less  protraaed. 

In  view  of  these  tendencies  success  in  war  to-day  depends  primarily  upon  readiness 
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for  war  during  peace.  Nations  will  stand  or  fall  according  to  their  strength  at  the  hour 
of  trial  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  able  to  develop  it  to  strike  an  effective 
blow.  It  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  duration  of  war  tends  to  become  shorter, 
the  time  required  for  making  necessary  preparation  for  it  tends  to  become  longer.  An 
army  is  now  too  complicated  a  piece  of  mechanism  to  improvise  or  create  hastily.  It 
is  no  longer  possible  to  make  men  in  a  short  time  into  efficient  soldiers,  much  le^  into 
efficient  officers,  upon  whom  devolves  the  whole  work  of  traiixiag  aimies  in.  peace  and 
leading  them  in  war. :  Even  weapons  have  been  transformed  by  science  into  instruments 
which  are  only  effective.iii  expert  hands.  For  all  these  reasons  the  tendencies  of  military 
progress  strongly  mihtiate  against  the  possibility  of  making  untrained  or  half  tctdned 
men  into  efficient  soldiers  after  war  breaks  out  with  any  prospect  of  success  or  utility. 
On  the  other  hand  to  oppose  efficient  soldiers  with  partly  trained  or  01«^uipped  troops, 
however  courageous  and  strong  in  numbers,  is  utterly  futile..  That  they  will  be  doomed 
to  useless  slaughter  and  certain  defeat  under  such  drcumstances  is  the  cleajrest  of 
military  truths.    To-day  nothing  but  complete  readiness  justifies  the  experiment  of  war. 

//.  Numbers,  Organisation,  Armament, 

The  following  figures  are  approximate  throughout  knd  include  all  ranks. 

Austria- Hungary. — ^Establishments:  Peace  425,000;  War,  2,300^000.  The  effect 
of  the  Army  Bill  of  19x2  will  be  to  add  about  45>ooo  men  durij^  |th6  next  five  years. 
There  has  been  no  important  change  in  organisation.  The  chief  development  in 
armaments,  apart  from  aircraft,  has  been  a  large  increase  in  machine  gims. 

FfodHf^.—^Establishments:  Peace,  6x6,000;  War,  3,900,000.  The  normal  organisa- 
tion of  the  army  consists  of  33  Army  Cofcps  and  4X  Cavalry  Brigades.  The  chief  develop* 
menit  in  organisation  and  armameti,t,  apart  from  aircraft,  has  been  the  reorganisation 
oi  the  field  artillery,  as  the  result  of  which  656  field  and  mountain,  guns,  12  heavy  guns 
and  about  6,000  men  have  been  added  to  the  peace  establishment 

G^many.— Establishments:  Peace,  .623,000,  War,  4,150,0004  By  the  recent 
Defence  Law  (Military)  two  new  Army  Corps  have  been  organised  out  of  the  extra 
divisions  and  brigades  of  the  former  23  Army  Corpse— thus  making  in  peace  25  Army 
Corps,  each  of  two  divisions  and  six  extra  brigades.  To  c<Hnplete  the  two  new  Army 
Corps,  field  and  foot  artillery  batteries,  2  Pioneer  Battalions  and  2  Train  Battalions  were 
to  be  raised  in  X912.  In  addition,  the  number  of  ibachine  gun  companies  is  being  dou- 
bled— at  present  one  regiment  in  each  infantry  brigade  is  inrovided  with  a  machine  gun 
company.    These  changes  will  result  in  an.  increase  of  numbers. 

British  Empire, —  United  Kingdom: — Regidar  Army  (Peace  establishment)  137,500. 
Army  Reserve^  (strength)  x39/xx>.  Special  Reserve  (strength)  91,000.  Territorial 
Force*  (strength)  260,000.  India: — Regular  Army  (War  strength)  76,700.  Indian 
Army,  Native  troops  (regimental  establishments)  x  59,000.  Reserve  36,000.  Colonies 
and  Egypt: — ^Regular  Army  (Peace ostahlishment)  45,000.  Self-Governing  Dominions:* — 
Cana<^*— Dominion  Troops,  Permanent  Force  3,000;  Militia  42,000^  Australia: — 
Commonwealth  lYoops,  Permanent  Force  2 ,400;  Citizen  Forces  3 5,000.  Ifew  Zealand: — 
Dominion  Troops,  Permanent  For<:e  500;  Territorial  Force  34,000.  S&iUh  Africa: — 
the  Union  Defence  Force  has  not  yet  come  into  existence.  Changes  in  the  armament 
of  the  Regular  Army  in  the  United  Kingdom,  apart  from  aircraft,  include  the  issue  of  an 
improved  cartridge  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  Howitzer  gun.  There  has  been  no  im- 
portant change  in  the  organisation  or  armament  of  the  Regular  Army  abroad,  the 
Indian  Army  or  the  Territorial  Force.  The  Canadian  Militia  has  been  reorganised 
and  the  Australian  and  South  African  Forces  established  om  the  basis  of  a  moderate 

1  A  National  Reserve  has  been  formed,  but  enlistment  carries  no  obligation  of  training 
or  service  and  the  force  is  at  present  without  organisation^  equipment,  arms  or  unifoiin. 

*  This  force  is  not  fit  to  take  the  field  against  continental  troops.  Its  training  and  equip- 
ment are  to  be  completed  after  the  outbreak  of  war  and  it  is  expected  that  some  months  must 
elapse  before  it  is  ready  for  service. 

'  The  troops  of  the  Self-Governing  Dominions  as  a  whole  are  not  yet  organised,  equipped, 
'faffed,  trained  or  armed  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  modem  war« 
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amosnt  of  more  or  less  general  conqyiilsory  training  for  youths  and  aduHs  between  cer- 
tain ages.    It  wiU  be  some  yiear»  before  these  forces  can  reach  their  full  strength. 

Jtoiy .--^Establishment:  Peace  250,000;  War  iy;ti5>ooo.  The  period  of  service  in 
the  army  has  been  altered  from  three  lo  two  yesrs  without  affecting  its  number! 
There  has  been  no  important  developmeiit  in  organisiitton  or  armaments  apart  from  Air- 
craft. The  campaign  in  Tripoli  has  hot  appreciably  weakened  the  army  through  losses 
of  m^i  or  war  material. 

Japan, — ^Establishment:  Peace,  226,000;  War  1,001,000.  No  important  develop-^ 
ment  in  (Nrgantsation  or  armament,  apart  from  aircraft,  is  reicorded. 

Russia. — ^Establishment:  Peace  1,200,000;  War  5,530,000.  Thearmy  is  at  present 
in  the  process  of  reorganisation.  When  comf^ed  this  work  will  simplify  military 
organisation  and  render  it  moue  homogeneous  without,  howeyer,  increasing  the  artny  in 
numbers.  The  former  active  army  organisation  of  £eld  and  reserve  troops  has  been 
modified  by  abolishing  reserve  units  and  substituting  a  number  of  new.  field  units  which 
add  6  new  Army  Corps  and  a  Cavalry  Division  to  the  peace  establishment.  The  tnoops 
have  also  been  redistributed^  7  Army  Corps  and  2  Cavalry  Divisions  being  centrally 
massed  about  Moscow  and  K.a±an  ensuring  greater  security,  for  mobiysation.  The 
most  important  development  of  armaments,  apart  from  aiiciaft,  has  been  a  large  in-* 
crease  of  artillery. 

Oiher  Countries. — ^No  important  change  in  numbers,  organisation  and  armament, 
apart  in  some  cases  from  the  provision  of  aircraft,  is  recorded  in  the  case  of  other  armies 
throughout  the  world  with  the  following  exceptions.  The  reorganisation  of  the  United 
States  and  Belgian  armies  has  been  decided.  In  the  latter  case  an  increase  in  numbers 
and  efficiency  will  result  in  the  course  of  time.  The  Turkish  ariny  su!£«ined  severe 
losses  in  men  and  war  material  as  the  result  of  the  campaignsin  Tripoli  and  th^  Balkans. 
The  Greek,.  Servian  and  Bulgarian  armies  sustained  losses  which  are  to  some  extent 
counterbalanced  by  the  capture  of  Turkish  war  material,  including  artilleiy. 

,///.  The  Injluence  of  AircrafL 

The  infiuence  of  aircraft  on  military  operations,  despite*  peace:  tests,  must  to  a  large 
extent  xemfdn  a  theoretical  and  speculative  question  Until  decided  by  actual  experience 
in  war.  Consequently  the  subject  can  only  be  dealt  with  tentatively  and  very  geniesal- 
ly.  Both  dirigible  airships  and  aeroplanes  of  different  t3rpes,  the  latter  carrying  pb-> 
servers  as  well  as  pilots,  will  be  employed.  Their  activities  will  be  affected  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year  and  by  conditions  of  weather,  wind,  cloud,  mist  aad  darkness. 
Airships  will  have  the  advanta^  of  longer  fiight,  greater  stability  and  larger  radius!  of 
action,  while  aeroplanes  will  be  swifter,  present  less  vulnerable  targets  and  be  less  costly 
to  provide.  At  present  the  main  tendencies  In  the  employment  of  aircraft  are:  (i)  in 
the  case  of  dirigible  airships,  their  development  for  (a)  strategical  reconnaissance  over 
a  large  area,  (b)  night  reconnaissance;  (2)  in  the  case  of  aeroplanes,  their  development 
for  (a)  tactical  reconnaissance  by  day,  (b)  observation  of  artillery  fire.  Both  typite  of 
aircraft  will  be  used  for  aerial  wireless  telegraph  signals  and  intercommuiiication  serv<-. 
ices  generally,  especially  over  a  wide  front  when  other  communications  are  blocked  or 
difficult.  Both  will  further  be  employed  for  aerial  photography,  making  aviation 
maps  and  in  varying  degrees  4os  offensive  action  with  light  guns  and  explosives* 

Thus  the  principal  use  of  aircraft  will  be  to  obtain  and  transmit  information.  Their 
radius  of  action  in  strategical  or  tactical  reconnaissance  will  be  far  greater  and  swifter 
than  that  of  cavahy.  Wi^n  a  few  hours  the  results  of  an  aeroplane  reconnaissance 
along  seventy  miles  of  country  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  commanderr— a  task  which 
cavalry  would  probably  require  some  days  to  perform.  The  information  obtained  by 
aircraft  reconnaissance  will  probably  be  more  accurate  and  complete,  than  that  which 
would  usiialiy  be  supplied  by  cavalry.  For  example,  mountains,  rivers  and  covering 
troops  cannot  screen  the  movements  of  an  army  from  aircraft,  and  though  simall  num* 
bers  of  troops  may  be  hidden  from  them  in  broken  or  wooded  country,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  large  numbers  or  marching  columns  to  escape  observation; 
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AiFcrafty  then,  will  mainly  influence  operadons  through  increased  facilities  for 
information.  They  will  enable  commanders  to  base  plans  upon  certainties  where 
formerly  they  were  forced  to  act  upon  conjecture  or  in  ignorance  o£  material  factors. 
They  will  render  it  more  difficult  to  mislead  or  mystify  an  opponent.  They  wilt  prob- 
ably tend  to  concentrate  power  in  commandecs-in-clxief  and  curtail  the  freedom  of 
subordinate  leaders.  They  will  save  cavalry  much  distant  reconnaissance  and  accord- 
ingly increase  the  value  of  that  arm  in  its  other  duties,  which  consist  of  affording  pro- 
tection to  troops  ahd  action  on  the  battlefield.  Aircraft  will  not  replace  cavalry  nor 
revolutionise  its  action.  They  will  supplement  but  not  wholly  usiurp  one  of  its  func* 
tions,  namely,  reconnaissance. 

In  regard  to  offence,  a  certain  amount  of  the  moral  effect  will  be  produced  by  drop- 
ping bombs  on  troops,  arsenals  and  cities;  and  this  effect  will  undoubtedly  be  great  on 
a  civilian  population  even  if  the  explosives  do  little  damage.  It  is  certain  that  attempts 
will  be  made  to  limit  the  activities  of  aircraft  and  to  destroy  them,  for  which  purpose 
special  wea[)ons  wiU  be  perfected  for  use  on  airsfadpts,  aeroplanes  and  on  land.  It  is  also 
certain  that  opposing  forces  will  attempt  to  gain  supeHority  in  aircraft  which  will  result 
in  an  overwhelming  advantage  against  an  enemy.  Hostilities  in  future  may  i>os8ibly 
commence  with  a  preliminary,  phase  of  aerial  combat  between  opposing  aircraft  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  the  "  command  of  the  air."  The  results  that  an  Unopposed  air- 
craft may  be  able  to  achieve  will  obviously  be  reduced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  pressure 
of  efficient  hostile  aircraft. 

•   ■  .  •  ■  •  ■     .      ■     ■  .  ■  «    ' 

IV.  The  Balance  of  Power. 

* '    *  •  ,  '  • 

In  considering  the  effect  of  recent  military  changes  and  developments  upon  the 
balance  of  international  power,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  military  factor  of 
this  pH-obkm  cannot  be  considered  wholly  independently  of  its  other  main  factors, 
policy,  sea  power  and  wealth.  The  naval  and  military  energies  of  war-power  are  close- 
ly interrelated,  and  both  are  influenced  by  considerations  of  policy  on  the  one  hand  and 
wealth  on  the  other.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  more  equally  the  scales  of 
power  are  balanced  the  more  sensitive  they  become  to  the  play  of  the  various  forces 
which  disturb  their  equipoise  and  react  upon  nations  in  unrest  and. at  times  in  acute 
tension.  Under  these  conditions  which  prevail  at  the  present  day  even  relatively  un- 
important military  dervelopments  must  appreciably  affect  the  balance  of  power,  while 
those  of  a  far-reaching  nature  may  completely  alter  the  whole  international  situation. 

Three  formal  alliances  and  one  unwritten  accord  still  in  the  main  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  These  are  the  Triple  Alliance 
betwewi  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  the  Dual  Alliance  between  France  and  Russia^ 
an  unwritten  accord  known  as  the  Triple  Entente  betwe^i  Britain,  France  and  Russia, 
and  an  alliance  between  Britain  and  Japan.  The  Triple  and  the  Anglo- Japanese 
Alliances  have  both  recently  been  confirmed  and  extended  for  a  further  term  of  years 
while  the  grouping  of  the  Powers  during  political  crises  in  the  present  and  more  immedi- 
ate past  tend  to  confirm  the  strength,  reality  and  continuance  of  the  Triple  Entente. 
For  practical  purposes  the  operation  of  the  Triple  and  Dual  Alliances  and  the  Triple 
Entente  is  confined  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  while  the  scope  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance  is  definitely  limited  to  the  territories  of  the  allies  in  Asia. 

Among  the  various  peoples  of  European  descent  who  inhabit  and  dominate  the 
continents  of  North  and  S6uth  America,  Africa  and  Australasia,  there  is  at  present  no 
**  balance  of  power  "  in  the  sense  c^  the  international  policy  in  force  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  They  are  not  yet  divided  by  dangerous  rivalries  and  sharp  racial  antagonism 
or  grouped  accordingly  like  older  nations  into  opposing  armed  camps  nor  do  they  ap^ 
preciably  affect  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and  Asia*  They  are  happily  to  a  great 
extent  domiciled  upon  different  continents  according  to  their  principal  national  and 
racial  origin  as  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Latins  and  Anglo-Saxons,  and  many  of  them 
are  separated  from  the  others  by  natural  barriers  and  vast  distances  of  land  Or  sea. 
The  British  Self-^Goveming  Dominions,  oWing  tx>  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  British 
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Empire,  are  under  no  definite  obligation  to  furnish  troops  to  assist  the  mother  country 
beyond  their  borders  in  the  event  of  war  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  the  trend  of 
Imperial  policy  inclines  towards  combined  action  by  the  naval  and  military  forces  of 
the  whole  British  Empire  in  a  supreme  emergency. 

Practically  the  whole  military  power  of  the  world  is  thus  confined,  for  international 
purposes,  between  the  shores  of  Britain  and  Japan,  within  the  contiguous  continents 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  Its  strongest  and  most  numerous  armies  are  massed  in  the  smallest 
of  its  continents.  Europe  is  the  pivot  of  world  power  and  the  great  danger  zone  of 
political  cyclones.  The  armies  of  Europe  are  the  huge  counterweights  which  turn  or 
balance  the  scales  of  international  power.  To-day  these  armies  control  the  destiny 
of  Europe ;  to*morrow  they  may  control  the  destiny  of  the  world.  For  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  sea-power  by  the  great  military  nations — ^which  is  the  most  important  develop* 
ment  in  armaments  since  the  substitution  of  nations-in-arms  for  standing  armies  of 
limited  size — ^may  extend  their  power  of  offence  to  territories  surrounded  by  ocean 
frontiers.  The  significance  of  this  possibility  can  be  realised  by  remembering  that 
the  limits  of  military  power  at  present  are  racial  as  well  as  geographical.  The  Slavs, 
Teutons  and  Latins  of  Europe  possess  it.  With  a  single  exception  the  independent 
Asiatic  races,  the  Latins  of  America  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  throughout  the  world,  in  a 
comparative  sense  lack  military  power. 

Factors  of  C/ww^c— It  is  clear  from  this  general  survey  that  the  effect  of  recent 
military  developments  upon  the  balance  of  power  must  be  considered  separately  in 
relation  firstly  to  Europe,  secondly  to  Asia,  and  lastly  to  the  international  situation  as 
a  whole.  With  regard  to  Europe  the  question  is  no  longer  limited  to  changes  in  the 
relative  strength  and  advantages  of  the  Triple  Entente  and  the  Triple  Alliance  respec- 
tively. With  the  probable  continuance  of  the  Balkan  League  as  constituted  in  191 2, 
apart  from  the  possible  ultimate  inclusion  of  Rumania  and  Turkey,  a  new  military 
power  may  have  come  into  existence,  destined  to  exercise  a  profound  influence  upon  the 
balance  of  power  not  only  in  Europe*  but  also  in  Asia  and  perhaps  beyond  the  confines 
of  these  continents.  Even  in  the  somewhat  improbable  event  of  the  disruption  of  the 
League,  the  principal  results  of  the  Balkan  war — the  practical  disappearance  of  Turkey 
from  Europe,  a  Mediterranean  seaboard  for  Bulgaria,  the  economic  independence  of 
Servia  with  an  outlet  to  the  Adriatic,  and  the  political  independence  of  Albania— 
must  in  time  affect  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  through  economic  considerations 
and  changes  in  policy  and  sea  power  as  well  as  through  military  developments. 

Apart  from  the  Balkan  War  perhaps  the  most  important  recent  military  changes  in 
Europe  are  those  which  affect  the  balance  of  power  through  the  completion  of  railways, 
redistribution  of  troops  and  mobilisation.  These  changes  aim  at  gaining  the  initiative 
and  strategic  advantage  on  the  outbreak  of  war  by  a  rapid  mobilisation  and  concentra- 
tion of  troops  at  the  desired  points.  The  German  strategic  railways  running  both  to 
the  Eastern  frontier  and  the  Belgian  frontier  have  been  completed  and  the  German  rail- 
way system  is  now  linked  up  with  that  of  Belgium.  The  conversion  of  the  Russian 
railways  running  to  the  Western  frontier  from  a  single  to  a  double  track  is  practically 
complete.  While  rearrangements  in  the  German  army  ensure  more  rapid  mobilisation 
and  an  increase  of  numbers  in  the  first  line  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  redistribution  of 
the  Russian  army  makes  mobilisation  more  secure  as  well  as  more  rapid. 

In  the  event  of  war  these  changes  affect  the  relative  position  of  France  and  Germany 
on  the  one  hand  and  Germany  and  Russia  on  the  other.  Through  an  alliance  or  under-* 
standing  with  the  Belgians  or  by  violating  their  neutrality  and  overwhelming  their 
resistance,  the  Germans  may  attempt  the  ri^id  concentration  of  a  large  force  in  Belgian 
territory  with  the  object  of  turning  the  line  of  the  Prench  northern  frontier  defences  by 
advancing  into  France  through  Belgium.  Although  Russia  formerly  possessed  on  her 
Western  frontier  a  force  superior  to  that  with  which  the  Germans  could  oppose  it,  the 
latter  could  be  mobilised  more  quickly.  Under  the  present  scheme  of  reorganisation 
Russia  should  be  secure  from  the  danger  of  German  attack  before  her  mobilisation  is 
complete,  but  on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  the  improvement  of  her  western 
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cailway,  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  Russian  army  can  take  the  offensive  against 
Germany  and  her  ieillies. 

The  Triple  and  Dudl  AlHances, — ^In  the  absence  of  exact  information  regarding  the 
war  plans  of  different  nations  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  piedse  effect  of  these  changes 
in  advantage  to  o^  or  other  of  the  great  groups  of  European  Powers  in  the  event  of 
hostilities  in  which  actual  fighting  at  any  time  must  be  confined  to  a  comparativdy  few 
uncertain  points  in  an  immense  theatre*  of  war.  While  France  and  Russia  possess  the 
advantage  in  numbers  the  Triple  Alliance  undoubtedly  possesses  great  advantages  as 
regards  situation  in  the  theatre  of  war.  -  The  French  and  Russian  armies  together  num- 
ber on- war  establishment  alone  about  9,500,000  men  as  against  the  total  war  establish- 
ment of  about  7,5oo;ooo  German,  Austrian  and  Italian  troops,^  The  armies  of  the 
Dual  Alliance,  however,  are  widely^  and  completely  separated  by  the  territories  of  their 
possible  enemies,,  while  those  of  the  Triple  Alliance  are  better  situated  for  combined 
action  because. for  the  purpoise  of  war  their  territories  become  a  angle  country  cutting 
Europe  in  two  from  North  to  South,  with  coasts  upon  the  Baltic,  North  Sea  and  Medi- 
terranean; The  land  commimications  of  their  territories  until  invaded  are  secure, 
enabling  the  three  axmies  to  concentrate  and  reinforce  one  another,  while  the  French 
and  Russian  armies  tnust  depend  for  these  facilities  upon  sea  communications  threatened 
by  hostile  fleets. 

On  the  whole  therefore  the  changes- under  consideration  seem  to  favour  German 
strategy,  with  its  principle  of  a  strong  offensive,  upon  which  the  war  plans  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  are  probably  based.  They  will  undoubtedly  facilitate  these  plans,  the  object 
of  which :may  be  to  launch  swift,  overwhelming  attacks  from  one  or  more  points  simul- 
taneously against  France  and  Russia,  or  alternatively  to  hold  back  the  Russian  forces 
while  every  effort  is  concentrated  upon  crusMng  their  apparently  more  accessible  and 
vulnerable  French  ally  as  quickly  as  possible^-a,  task  which  shoidd  not  be  easy,  as  the 
French  army  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  efficient  in  the  worid.  If  the  latter  plan 
pioves  successful  Russia  will  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  making  peace  or  continuing 
the  war  single-handed.  Thus  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  owing  to  advantages  of 
situation,  may  succeed  In  concentrating  their  combined  strength  upon  the  armies  of  the 
Dual  Alliance  in  turn-na  manoeuvre  which  is  practically  impossible'  for  the  latter  to 
employ  against  the  former;'  It  is  clear,  however,  that  •  the  military  situation  as  it 
stands  may  be  altered  by  two  important  factors.  These  are  the  intervention  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  member  of  .the  Triple  Entei^e  and  possible  developments  of  recent  events 
in  the  Balkans; 

The  Triple  Entente, — The  military  potentialities 'of  Great  Britain  either  as  a  king- 
dom or  as  an  empire  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  sea  power.  Her  power  of  military 
offence  depends  entirely  upon  the  maintenance  of  her  sea  communications  by  the  force 
ai  predominant  naval  strength.  Without  command  of  her  sea  communications  as  a 
whole  her  troops  in  any  part*  of  the  worid  may  become  immobile  beyond  her  frontiers 
and  incapable  of  combi&ed  action  with  the  rest.  Thus  situated  the  British  Empire  is 
without  unity  ior  the  purpose  of  military  offence.  Its  scattered  armies  may  be  isolated 
from  one  another  and  the  power  of  each  limited  to  the  defence  of  a  portion  of  its  enor- 
mous territories.  Even  with  the  command  of  their  sea  communications  as  a  whole 
assured  to  the  British  it  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  in  a  supreme  emergency  the  com- 
bined mUitary  strength  of  their  Empire  could  be  concentrated  in  any  part  of  the  world 
and  whether  it  could  be  so  (Concentrated  in  time  to  be  effective.  The  military  forces  of 
the  Dominions  are  all  organised  for  local  defence  in  separate  places,  not  for  combined 
offence  in  any  one  place.    In  no  case  ace  these  troops  yet  ready  to  meet  the  best  Euro* 

*  Despite  the  dispersion  of  the  Rdssian  army  for  the  defence  of  a  vast  Asiatic  Empire  the 
Dual  Alhatice  should  he  sure  of  superior  numbers  in  Europe,  though  not  necessarily  at  decisive 
points  at  the  decii>ive  moment. 

'  The  forces  of  the  Dual  Alliance,  however,  may  be  able  to  exert  effective  simultaneous 
pressure  against  Germany,  as  it  is  claimed  that  combination  by  separated  armies,  though 
still  difficult,  has  been  made  easier  by  the  use  of  telegraphy.  German  opinion  is  said  to  hold 
that  the  telegraph  has  made  opecations  on  exterior  lines  effective. 
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pean  aroiies  in  the  ^sld^andlQ  view  of  the  exigencies  of  warfare  it  is  not  certain  (whether, 
or  to  what  extent,  or  when>  any  of  th^m  would  be  available  for  service  abroad.  Nor  is 
it  certain  whether  or  how  far,  the  Regular  Army  in  India,  Egypt  and  the  Colonies  to-, 
gether  with  the  native  Indian  Army  would  be  available  as  reinforcements  for  Britain  oc 
her  allies  at  decisive  points  either  at  the  decisive  moment  or.  at  all. 

The  British  Empire  is  not  one  in  a  military  sense.  Its  navies  do  not  command  the 
seas  as  a  whole  against  those  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Even  with  the  help  of  the  Frenck 
and  Russian  fleets  it  is  improbable  that  its  shortest  and  most  direct  line  of  sea  communi- 
cations with  Egypt,  India  and  Australasia  through  the  Mediterranean  would  be  suffi- 
ciently secure  for  the  trans[)ort  of  troops  at  the  outbreak  of  war  and  while  the  Austrian 
and  Italian  fleets  were  in  being.  These  facts,  considered  in  connection  with  the  ten* 
dency  of  any  wars  between  great  European  Powers  to  be  comparatively  short  in  dura- 
tion, make  it  probable  that  the  effective  mihtary  intervention  of  Britain  in  such  a  war 
would  be  confined  to  troops  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Unless  the  struggle  became 
prolonged  or  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Triple  Entente  in  its  early  sU^e  gained  complete 
command  of  the  sea  and  more  especially  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  improbable  that 
reinforcements  from  India,  the  Colonies  and  the  Dominions  would  arrive  in  time  to 
intervene  effectively  in  Europe  as  part  of  a  British  force.  It  might,  moreover,  be  m- 
possible  either  in  time  for  effective  action  or  at  all  for  the  British  to  withdraw,  troops^ 
from  certain  parts  of  the  Empire  without  imperilling  their  safety  or  disturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  territories  inhabited  by  vast  alien  and  subject  populations. 

Thus  British  military  intervention  in.  Europe,  in  the  early  stage  of  war  at  any  rate^ 
would  probably.be  limited  to  troops  from  the  United  Kingdom,  namely  the  Expedition- 
ary Force,  w:hich  includes  practically  the  whole  of  the  Regular  Army  in  home  stations, 
brought  up  with  reserves  to  six  divisions,  numbering  with  cavalry  about  168,000,  •  Thes« 
troops,  would  probably  be  d^patched  to  co-opeiate  with  the  French  army.  At  first 
sight  the  intervention  of  168^,000  men  in  a  struggle  between  armies  together  numbering 
over  17,000,000  men  on  war  establishments  may  seem  unimportant,  especially  as  it 
would  still  leave  the  French  troops  numerically  inferior  to  the  German.  This  ^mall 
force,  however,  might  prove  of  the  utmost  value  to  its  allies,  especially  if  the  Germans 
attempted  to  advance  through  Belgium,  for  the  British  command  of  the  sea  would, 
enable  it,  with  or  without  French  or  Belgian  reinforcements,  to  threaten  the  enemy's* 
flank  and  lines  of  copimunication  from  the  coast — an  operation. the  risks  and  difficulties 
of  which  are  clearly  great  but  not  insuperable.  If  utilised  with  judgment,  skiU  and 
daring,  and  provided  it  could  be  despatched  in  time  and  maintained  in  the  field,  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  might  help  materially  to  turn  the  scales  of  advantage  in 
favour  of  the  Triple  Entente,  and  enable  the  French  and  Russian  armies  to  gain  the 
initiative  and  press  a  vigorous  attack  against  the  Germans  and  their  allies. 

It  is,  however,  doubtful,  whether  the  Expeditionary  Force  could  be  despatched  to 
the  Continent  in  time  or  at  all.  The  position  of  Britain  in  the  event  of  war  between,  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente  will  disclose  the  reason  for  this  doubt.  If  the 
fleets  of  the  Triple  Entente  gain  command  of  the  sea  Britain  is  practically  secure  from 
military  offence  by  the  Triple  Alliance.  If  Britain  loses  command  of  the  sea  her  power 
of  offence  is  paralysed  and,  her  existence  is  at  stake  on  the  fortune  of  war  upon  the  con- 
tinent and  perhaps  in  any  event.  With  her  fleet  "  in  being,"  Britain  is  considered 
secure  from  military  offence  by  the  Triple  Alliance,  except  for  possible  raids.  .  In  theory 
it  is  considered  that  the  results  of  these  raids  would  be  limited  to  their  moral  effect  upon 
the  nation,  which  might  be  very  great,  and  to  the  loss  and  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
possible  destruction  of  naval  bases,  of  communications  such  as  bridges  and  railways, 
and  of  property  in  harbours,  industrial  centres  and  generadly.  The  invasion  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  despite  British  fleets  in  being,  by  a  hostile  raiding  force  of  at  least  70,^ 
000  men  has  authoritatively  been  declared  to  be  a  practical  possibility,  and  there  can  be 
no  certainty  that  its  strength  will  never  exceed  this  number.^    It  is  both  asserted  and 

1  U  may,  however,  be  that  the  enemy  would  not  be  able  to  detach  largely  from  his  force 
for  the  invasion  of  Britain,  at  any  rate  in  the  early  stages  of  the  struggle  under  consideration,. 
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admitted  on  the  highest  authority  that  the  Territorial  Force,  which  is  intended  for  the 
defence  of  Great  Britain — and  presumably  Ireland — in  the  absence  of  the  Regular  Army 
abroad,  is  unfit  to  meet  good  Continental  troops  in  the  field,  and  that  this  weakness  can- 
not be  remedied  until  some  months  after  the  outbreak  of  war.'- 

This  then  is  the  position  of  Great  Britain.  Her  obligations  to  the  Triple  Entente, 
as  well  as  her  own  vital  interests  and  ultimate  security,  might  and  most  probably  would 
demand  the  despatch  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  to  the  help  of  her  allies  on  the  continent 
immediately  war  broke  out  or  very  soon  afterwards.  Sound  strategy  in  any  event 
would  also  demand  this  step,  in  order  to  develop  the  greatest  possible  strength  at  the 
deciave  point,  which  in  this  case  is  the  Continent.  But  under  the  circumstances  Brit- 
ain could  not  fulfil  her  obligations  to  her  allies  nor  act  in  her  own  interest  to  the  best 
advantage  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  sound  strategy,  without  leaving 
herself  to  a  serious  extent  defenceless  in  the  event  of  invasion  for  some  months  after 
hostilities  commenced  owing  to  the  unreadiness  of  the  Territorial  Force.  Theoretically 
she  might  be  well  advised  to  despatch  the  Expeditionary  Force  to  the  continent  and 
take  what  strategists  would  term  the  "  minor  "  war  risks  of  invasion  by  raiding  forces. 
Actually  this  is  what  she  might  do  if  the  principles  of  strategy  were  the  sole  considera- 
tion and  statesmen  and  soldiers  were  perfectly  free  to  act  upon  them.  Once  war  "broke 
out,  however,  many  other  factors  would  be  certain  to  influence  and  determine  the  nation- 
al councils.  It  is  possible  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  might  imi>el  a  frightened 
people  to  forbid  the  despatch  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  until  too  late  or  perhaps  alto- 
gether, because  rightly  or  wrongly  they  would  feel  that  its  absence  would  leave  them 
insufficiently  protected  against  the  dreaded  risk  of  invasion.  In  this  case  neither  the 
demands  of  national  honour  and  interests  nor  those  of  sound  strategy  might  be  able  to 
make  head  against  the  clamour  of  popular  fear  whether  it  were  justified  or  not.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  panic  clouds  the  vision  and  dominates  the  acts  of  nations  as 
well  as  men,  and  that  statesmen  without  distinction  of  party  have  never  been  more 
subservient  to  the  force  of  public  opinion  than  at  present. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  not  sufficiently  certain  that  Britain  would  be  able  to  render 
military  aid  to  the  Triple  Entente  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  Triple  Alliance.*  The 
counterstroke  of  invasion  would  probably  be  threatened  or  made  by  Germany  with 
the  object  of  frightening  the  British  people  into  retaining  the  Regular  Army  at  home 
and  depriving  their  allies  of  its  assistance.  If  the  military  offence  of  Britain  were  par- 
alysed the  balance  of  advantage  from  the  recent  changes  under  discussion  would  seem 
to  lie  in  favour  of  the  Triple  Alliance  as  against  the  Triple  Entente.  But  this  conclu- 
sion, together  with  estimates  based  upon  it  regarding  the  value  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
Triple  Entente,  must  be  modified  when  other  essential  factors  of  the  problem,  such  as 
wealth  and  sea-power,  are  taken  into  account.  The  nations  of  the  Triple  Entente, 
wh6se  resources  include  the  immense  wealth  of  Britain,  are  better  able  to  sustain  the 
financial  strain  of  war,  especially  if  it  becomes  prolonged,  than  those  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  whose  individual  and  combined  economic  strength  is  not  so  great.    The  supe- 

It  is  cjuestionable  whether  it  would  be  sound  strategy  for  him  to  do  so  before  the  power  of  the 
formidable  armies  arrayed  against  him  were  broken,  or  finally  defeated. 

*  It  is  argued  that  the  defects  of  the  Territorial  Force  under  existing  conditions  are  to  some 
degree  irremediable,  as  its  armament  in  artillery  and  rifies  is  inferior;  as  it  is  without  ade- 
quate and  efficient  rearward  Services  and  other  necessary  equipment  such  as  aircraft,  which 
cannot  well  be  improvised  hastily,  while  its  officers,  upon  whom  will  devolve  the  duty  of 
training  and  leading  it,  are  themselves  to  a  large  extent  untrained. 

*  Certainty  as  to  the  power  of  Britain  in  this  and  perhaps  in  any  event  to  intervene  effec- 
tively in  hostilities  on  the  continent  by  despatching  a  military  force  appears  to  depend  upon 
three  essential  conditions.  The  first  is  the  readiness  and  fitness  of  an  adequate  force  to  under- 
take the  military  defence  of  the  British  Isles  against  Continental  troops  immediately  war 
breaks  out.  The  second  is  public  confidence  in  the  military  arrangements  for  dealing  with  any 
hostile  forces  which  may  succeed  in  invading  the  British  Isles  during  the  absence  of  the 
Regular  Armv.  The  third  is  power  to  despatch  the  reinforcements  and  material  necessary 
to  make  good  the  wastage  of  war,  and  maintain  the  Expeditionary  Force  in  the  field,  while 
providing  amply  for  the  requirements  in  men  and  material  of  garnsons  in  naval  bases,  forts* 
etc.,  and  of  field  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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rior  naval  power  of  the  Triple  Entente,  which  is  largely  due  to  Bntish  fleets,  if  main- 
tained, together  with  their  peculiar  advantages  of  situation,  should  enable  Great  Brit* 
ain  and  France  to  keep  their  oversea  channels  of  trade  and  food  supplies  open  to  the 
world  during  war,  while  they  closed  up  those  of  their  more  or  less  land-locked  enemies 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  with  the  gravest  economic  consequences,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Germany.  Finally,  if  their  superior  naval  strength  gained  them  complete  command 
of  the  sea,  both  France  and  Britain  might  be  able  to  draw  reinforcements  from  their 
armies  abroad,  and  perhaps  if  necessary,  from  Russia. 

The  Balkan  League. — If  the  Balkan  League,  with  or  without  addition  to  its  compo* 
nent  states,  becomes  a  permanent  factor  of  European  policy,  a  new  great  military  Power 
may  be  added  to  those  which  constitute  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente.  In 
this  case  the  results  of  the  Balkan  war  may  completely  transform  the  conditions  which 
have  so  far  governed  the  balance  of  power.  At  the  opening  of  191 5  it  was  impossible 
either  to  anticipate  exactly  the  land  and  sea  frontiers  and  the  ultimate  componeat 
states  of  the  League,  or  to  say  whether  its  policy  would  be  one  of  isolation  from  the  two 
rival  groups  of  great  Powers  or  an  alliance  or  other  understanding  with  one  of  them 
with  regard  to  common  action  in  the  event  of  war.  It  has  become  clear,  however,  that 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  may  henceforth  depend  to  a  greateztent  upon  the  policy. 
of  the  League.  The  general  situation  of  its  territories  places  its  armies  on  the  flank  o{ 
Austria  and  may  possibly  place  them  on  the  flank  of  Russia,  while  its  future  fleets  can 
be  based  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  intervention  of  the  League, 
therefore,  in  favour  of  either  group  of  Powers  would  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  and 
might  prove  the  determining  factor  of  victory  in  a  war  between  them.  The  very 
possibility  of  such  intervention  must  lead  to  carefid  reconsideration,  and  in  some  cases 
perhaps  to  modifications,  of  the  strategic  principles  upon  which  the  respective  war 
plans  of  the  Powers  have  been  based. 

The  Balance  of  Power  in  Asia. — No  recent  development  of  naval,  military  or  political 
activities  tends  at  the  present  time  to  disturb  the  balance  of  power  in  Asia  as  adjusted 
by  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance.  On  the  contrary  the  good  relations  existing  between 
the  three  great  Asiatic  Powers,  Russia,  Britain  and  Japan,  have  enabled  them  to  deal 
with  difl&cult  and  even  dangerous  problems  in  a  spirit  of  amity  and  mutual  consideration 
which  makes  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Possible  rivalries  in  the  south-west  and 
north-east  of  Asia  have  been  averted  by  the  division  of  Persia  into  Russian  and  British 
spheres  of  influence,  while  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Mongolia  and  Manchuria  have  been 
divided  into  Russian  and  Japanese  spheres  of  influence.  As  a  result  the  recent  Persian 
and  Chinese  revolutionary  movements  have  not  reacted  unfavourably  upon  the  inter- 
national situation  in  Asia  or  elsewhere.  It  is  impossible  to  forecast  exactly  the  con- 
sequences of  what  may  prove  to  be  the  practical  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe 
and  their  concentration  in  Asia  Minor,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
changes  will  disturb  the  balance  of  power  in  Asia  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  International  Situation, — The  international  situation  is  never  free  from  elements 
of  uncertainty  and  danger.  It  is  also  subject  to  continual  change  because  its  political 
activities  are  generally  measures  of  temporary  expediency  adapted  to  the  play  of  forces 
which  unite  or  divide  nations  according  to  the  agreement  or  conflict  of  their  interests 
at  any  time.  So  long  as  the  balance  of  power  between  the  various  groups  of  allies  in 
any  part  of  the  world  is  maintained,  the  danger  to  peace  from  issues  between  them  is 
minimised.  The  moment  the  balance  of  power  between  these  groups  is  seriously  dis- 
turbed, the  danger  to  peace  from  such  issues  becomes  acute,  for  the  very  foundation 
upon  which  the  international  structure  rests  is  weakened  or  fails  to  support  it.  Thus 
the  gravest  perils  of  the  political  situation  at  all  times  are  not  concrete  issues  between 
rival  groups  of  allies,  which  as  a  rule  tend  to  unite  the  nations  of  each  group  more  closely 
together  in  defence  of  their  common  interests  and,  as  it  were,  automatically  lock  the 
scales  of  power  at  an  even  balance.  They  are  usually  forces  which  disturb  the  balance 
of  power  itself  by  weakening  or  disintegrating  one  of  the  groups  essential  for  its  main- 
tenance or  by  altering  the  grouping  of  nations  so  as  to  make  any  one  combination 
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predominant.  At  the  end  of  191 2  the  possible  results  of  the  unfini^ed  Balkan  War, 
and  the  problem  of  Bridsb  military  weakness  for  offensive  purposes,  constituted  t^e 
most  important  uncertain  factors  in  the  equilibrum  of  international  power  and  there- 
fore of  international  peace^  (£.  John  Solano.) 

THE  WORLD'S  NAVIES^ 

Since  1910  progress  in  the  navies  of  the  world  has  taken  two  directions:  (i)  the  num- 
ber of  countries  claiming  a  measure  of  isea-power  has  been  enlarged;  (2)  the  power  of 
existing  navies  has  shown  a  progressive  increase,  less  in  numbers  than  in  size,  power, 
Vision,  hearing  and  reach  of  warships. 

Spain,  Holland,  Argentina,  Chile  and  Australia  have  joined  the  ntmiber  of  those 
States  which  aspire  to  own  ^*  Dreadnought  "  ships.  Brazil  was  already  included  in  the 
list,  and,  despite  recent  evcaits,  it  may  be  necessary  to  include  Turkey  also.  Negotia- 
tions were  proceeding  at  the  end  of  1912  for  the.  construction  of  two  "  Dreadnou^ts  " 
to  the  order  of  Portugal.  With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  aea-power  will  be 
found  to  be  established  in  all  the  oceans  of  the  woiid. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  we  may  deal  first  with  size  and  power.  Table  I  com- 
pares the  latest  ships  building  in  191 2  for  the  naval  Powers  with  the  original  Dread- 
nought. The  increase  in  the  displacement  of  battleships  is  from  about  iS,ooo  tons  to 
over  30,000. 

Table  I .    BaUleships. 


Year. 


Ship. 


Armament. 


Displace 
ment, 
'  Tons. 


GxEAT  Britain 


190s 
1906 

1907 
1909 

191 B 


Dreadnought  . 

BcUefophon    . 

St.  Vincent     , 
Neptune    . 

Orion   .      .     . 

King  George  V. 

Madborough 

Queen  Elizabeth 


} 


10-12  inch 
24-12  ydi 

24-12  inch 
26-  4  iiich 


17,900 
18,600 

IQ.300 
19.900 


OSRMANY 


»907 

1909 

I9IO 
I9II 


Nassttu 
Helgolaoki 

Raiser 

"S"      . 


The  UNireD  STAilts 


X906 

1907 

1908 

X909 


X910 
1911 
1912 


Michigan 

Delaware 

UUh  . 
Wyoming 

Texas  . 
Ne\'ada 
Pennsylvaoia 


} 


xa^ix  inch 
14-  6  inch 
10-12  inch 
14-  6  inch 


Year. 


Shfp. 


Armament. 


Displace- 
ment. 
Tons. 


Japan 


1909 
1911 


KawachI   . 
Fuso 


12-19  inch 
10-  6  inch 
10-1 s  inch 
16-  6  inch 


ao,8oo 
30,000 


Italy 


1909 
19x0 
X91X 

1Q12 


Dante  Alighieri    . 
Giulio  Cesare 
Caio  Duflio    .     . 

Dandolo 


12-12  inch 
20-4.7  inch 
12-12  inch 
x8-4.7^inch 
X3-XS Inch 
x6-.  6  inch 
18-4.7  inch 
xo-x^  inch 
23-6  inch 


19.400 
a3.340 

22J40 

29,000 


Austria  Hungaky 


24,110 
27,000 


} 


8-12  inch 
23-14  pdr 

10-12  inch 
14-  5  inch 

12-12  inch 
ax-  5  inch 
10-14  inch 
20-  s  inch 
12-14  inch 
23-  5  inch 


France 


19x0 
1911 
1912 


12-12  inch 
2 2-5. 5  inch 
5  10-13.4  inch 
(  22-  5.5  inch 
S  12-13.4  inch 
<  34-  5-5  inch 


X9X0 


Viribts  Unitis 


i2-r2  inch 
X  2-5.9  inch 


20,0x0 


Argentina 


X910 


Moreno 


12-12  inch 
X2-  6  inch 


27,600 


Brazil 


X90S 
1 910 


Minas  Geraea 
Rio  Janeiro 


12-12  inch 
22-4.7  inch 
X4-X2  inch 
20-  6  inch 


19.000 
a7.soo 


ChIlb 


X912 


AlmlrantcCochrane 


X0-X4  inch 
x6-  6  inch 


27,000 


Rttssia 


19x0 


Gangiit 


X2-X2  inch 
X6-4.7  inch 


93,000 


*  See  JS.  .S.  xix,  308  et  seq. 
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We  turn  next  to  battle  cruisers,  a  new  class  of  ship  of  great  significance.in  the  naval 
progress  of  the  world.  Of  these  there  are  three  types  in  existence,  although  two  ol  the 
three  do  not  bear  the  name.  The  £u:st  type  is  represented  by  the  Italian ' '  San  Giorgio  '' 
class,  the  Russian  ''  Rurik/'  and  the  Greek  '^  Giorgios  Averof!.'/  They  range  from 
10,000  tons  to  1 5^000,  and  are  armed  with  weapons.  p{  about  10-inch  calibre.  The  sec* 
ond  type  are  the  Japanese  ['  Tsukuba  "  and  ''  Kurama  "  classes;,  ranging  from  12,000  to 
14,000  tons,  and  carrying  as  their  primary  armament  .1 2  inch  weapons.  The  third  type 
are  the  vessels,  only  built  by  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Japan,  which  areia^t  ''Dread- 
noughts."   Table  II  gives  particulars  of  this  latter  class. 

Table  II.    Batlle  Cruisers, 

Great  Britain  (British  Empire): — 

1905  Invincible /     8-12  inch  17,250  tons 

1908  Indefatigable    .     ,      .      .       \    16^  4  inch  18,700  tons 

1909  Lion f      8-13.5  inch  26,350  tons 

1910  Queen  Mary  \    16-  4  inch  27,000  tons 

1911  Tiger ?  .  30,000  tons  . 

Germany: — 

1908  Von  der  Tann 8- 11  inch  19,100  tons 

10-  5  inch 

1909  Moltke f  10- II  inch  22,640  tons 

19 10  Goeben 1  12-  6  inch  22,640  tons 

191 1  Seydlitz |  10-12  inch  24,000  tons 

1912  "K" \  12-  6  inch  sS^oootons 

Japan: — 

191 1  Kongo 8-14  inch  27,500  ton^ 

16-  6  inch 

The  "  Australia  "  (a  sister  ship  of  the  "  Indefatigable  ")  and  the  "  New  Zealand  *' 
are  contributions  of  the  British  Dominions  to  the  world's  naval  progress. 

The  worth  of  the  battle  cruiser  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  British  Admiralty  have 
determined  to  compose  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  entirely  of  this  class  of  ship.  It  will 
probably  also  in  the  future  constitute  the  whole  of  the  British  fleets  on  distant  service. 

Increase  of ''  vision/'  in  the  case  of  ships,  does  not  primarily  btlong  to  the  ships  them- 
selves, but  is  owing  to  the  immense  advance  made  in  aviation;  The  hydroplane  is  now 
a  recognised  arm  of  the  naval  service,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  have  fai-reaching  results  in 
the  early  obtaining  of  information  about  an  enemy's  fleet.  It  is  too  early  to  say  that  the 
aeroplane  has  been  properly  co-ordinated  with  the  naval  service.  But  the  .establish- 
ment of  a  naval  section  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  in  connection  tnth  the  British  Navy 
gives  promise  of  an  efficient  service.  While  Great  Britain^  France  and  the  United  S  tatds 
have  adopted  the  aeroplane,  Germany  seems  rather  to  rely  on  the  dirigible. 

"  Hearing  "  is,  of  course,  wireless  telegraphy.  A  British  warship  off  the  coast  of 
Spain  communicated  in  19 12  direct  with  Bombay.  A  British  Imperial  chain  of  sta- 
tions is  being  established  which  will  need  only  one  relay  from  England  to  Australia. 
During  the  Balkan  crisis  in  the  autumn  of  191 2,  the  "  Weymouth,"  a  British  cruber, 
was  in  continuous  communication  from  Constantinople  with  Whitehall. 

"  Reach  "  may  he  either  strategical  or  tactical.  The  former  is  exfuresaed  in  the  tisrm 
"  enduring  mobility,"  and  is  bound  up  in  the  question  of  oil  fuel,  which  i^  estimated  not 
only  to  give  three  knots  extra  speed,  but  also  to  increase  the  fuel  endurance  of  ships  by 
25  per  cent.  Added  to  which,  they  can  ibke  in  fuel  wherever  they  happen  to  be  without 
returning  to  port  for  it.  The  latest  battleships  of  the  British  Navy  are  designed  to  carry 
oil  fuel  only.  A  Royal  Commission,  with  Lord  Fisher  as  Chairman,  has  sat  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  supply  of  oil  fuel  to  the  Navy,  and  the  feasibility  of  adopting  the 
internal  combustion  type  of  engine  as  the  propulsive  power.  The  Commission  'were 
confronted  in  19x2  with  the  difficulty  that  internal  combustion  engines  were  all  of  the 
reciprocating  type.  They  were  looking  for  one  on  the  turbine  principle;  The. only 
internal  combustion  engine  based  on  the  turbine  principle  was  the  Gnome,  generally  used 
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for  aeroplanes;  and  so  far  it  had  proved  beyond  the  power  of  mechanics  and  metallurgists 
to  produce  this  type  outside  France. 

Tactical  reach  is  involved  in  the  increased  range  of  guns  and  torpedoes.  In  1908  and 
onwards,  the  Germans,  abandoning  their  principle  of  arming  their  ships  with  the  lightest 
heavy  gun  which  would  be  effective  against  armour,  adopted  a  weapon  corresponding 
to  the  12-inch  which  was  for  years  the  standard  heavy  weapon  in  other  navies.  The 
details  of  this  weapon  are  as  follows:— 

Calibre.  Weight.  Lenp^h  in  Weight  of  Muzzle 

calibres.  projectile.  velocity. 

12.01  in.  $ii  tons  50  981  lbs.  2,838  f.  s. 

But  the  following  year  saw  a  general  advance  in  the  size  of  primary  artillery.  Great 
Britain  led  the  way  with  a  13.5  inch  gun,  of  which  the  following  are  the  particulars: — 

Calibre.  Weight.  Length  in  Weight  of  Muzzle 

calibres  projectile.  velocity. 

13.5  in.  76  tons.  45  1,250  2,821  f.  s. 

This  weapon  is  mounted  in  the  "  Orion  "  and  "  Lion  "  classes,  but  it  has  been 
followed  by  another  of  identical  calibre  but  slightly  increased  weight,  firing  a  projectile 
of  1,400  lbs.  This  is  mounted  in  the  "  King  George  V,"  "  Queen  Mary"  and  subse- 
quent classes.  It  is  likely  that  the  new  ships  will  mount  a  weapon  of  i  $,  or  some  prob- 
ably of  16.25,  inch  calibre,  weighing  122  tons,  and  firing  a  projectile  of  2,200  lbs. 

Other  nations  which  have  adopted  a  gun  above  12  inch  calibre,  so  far  as  is  known, 

are  the  following: — 

Country.  Calibre.  Weight.    Weight  of  projectile. 

Chile 14  inch  83  tons  1,700  lbs. 

France 13.4  inch  66.3  tons  1,332  lbs. 

Germany 15  inch  90.7  tons  1*653  lbs. 

Italy 15  inch  102    tons  1*653  lbs. 

Japan 15  inch  96    tons  ii900  lbs. 

IJ.SJV. 14  inch  70.3  tons  1,400  lbs. 

In  regard  to  some  of  these  countries,  the  information  must  be  accepted  with  reserve. 
The  guns  have  certainly  been  built  and  tested;  but  there  is  no  official  information  that 
they  have  been  adopted  for  naval  use.    Notably  is  this  the  case  with  Germany. 

As  regards  the  torpedo,  all  the  naval  nations  have  now  adopted  a  21-inch  weapon, 
which,  with  hot  air,  has  an  extreme  range  of  10,000  yards  and  an  initial  speed  of  33  knots. 

Armour, — Krupp  cemented  continues  to  be  the  standard  armour  of  the  world,  at 
any  rate  for  heavy  plates.  The  American  Bethlehem  plate  is  a  modifi^cation  thereof. 
The  Richardson  armour,  which  is  an  alloy  of  molybdenum,  has  given  excellent  results 
on  the  testing  ground,  but  has  not  at  present  been  adopted,  owing  to  the  reluctance  of 
the  great  manufacturing  firms  to  incur  the  expenditure  involved  in  laying  down  the 
necessary  plant.  For  lighter  plates,  a  vanadium  compound  has  been  adopted  by  the 
British  Admiralty,  which  proposes  to  employ  it  for  the  light-armoured  cruisers  ordered 
under  the  programme  of  191 2-13. 

There  is  a  distinct  tendency  noticeable  towards  an  increase  both  in  the  prolongation 
and  in  the  thickness  of  the  armour  belt.  The  11  inches  of  the  *'  Dreadnought  "  have 
become  13  inches  in  later  vessels,  while,  in  the  American  "  Oklahoma  "  class,  the  belt 
is  to  extend  over  400  feet  of  the  575  which  is  the  total  length  of  the  ship. 

In  British  battleships  the  main  armour-belt,  which  was  11  inches  thick  in  the 
^'  Dreadnought  "  and  the  **  Bellerophon  "  classes,  was  reduced  to  9I  inches  in  the  ''St. 
Vincent  "  class,  rose  to  12  inches  in  the  "  Neptune  "  and  "  Orion  "  classes,  and  has  been 
further  increased  to  13^  inches  in  the  "  King  George  V  "  and  subsequent  classes.  For 
battle  cruisers,  it  has  risen  steadily  from  7  inches  in  the  "  Invincible  "  to  9  inches  in  the 
'*  Lion."  The  latest  classes  are  to  have  special  armoured  gratings  over  the  funnels  as  a 
Dfotection  against  attack  by  aeroplane,  and  also  an  armoured  upper  deck. 

In  German  battleships,  the  main  belt  has  progressed  from  9!  inches  in  the  "  Nassau  '' 
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class  to  12  inches  in  the  "  Kaiser  "  class,  the  latest  completed,  while  in  the  "  S  "  now 
building  it  is  alleged  that  a  15  inch  belt  is  contemplated.  Battle  cruisers  vary  from  7 
inches  in  the  "  Von  der  Tann  "  to  9}  inches  in  the  "  Seydlitz." 

American  practice  has  varied  considerably.  The  **  Michigan  "  class  have  a  long, 
narrow  belt  of  11  inches  tapering  to  9  inches  covering  two-thirds  of  their  length.  In 
the  '*  Delaware  "  the  belt  is  also  of  1 1  inch  armour,  long  and  narrow,  but  continued 
upwards  about  the  turret  bases.  In  the  "  Utah  "  and  "  Florida  "  this  extension  is 
again  abandoned;  in  the  **  Texas  "  class  the  thickness  of  the  plate  is  increased  to  13 
inches,  but  the  belt  remains  narrow,  whereas  in  the  ''  Nevada  "  there  is  a  long  and  wide 
belt  of  no  less  than  14  inches  in  thickness,  and  this  armour  is  carried  up  to  the  base  of  the 
funnels  and  to  the  top  of  the  barbettes  and  conning-tower.  These  ships  will  be  the 
most  heavily  armoured  in  existence;  but  American  practice  has  been  curiously  inconsist- 
ent in  the  matter  of  armour  protection. 

The  Japanese  do  not  pin  their  faith  to  armour.  Their  **  Dreadnought  "  battleships 
have  a  za  inch  belt  amidships  which  covers  less  than  one-third  of  the  ship.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  wide.    The  battle  cruisers  are  to  have  a  10  inch  belt  amidships. 

Tbe  French  navy  has  apparently  abandoned  its  faith  in  heavy  plating,  for  the  new 
'*  Dreadnou^t  **  battleships  of  the  "  Courbet  "  and ''  Lorraine  "  classes  only  have  very 
short  and  narrow  belts  of  10}  inch  armour,  the  rest  of  the  hull  being  covered  with  7  inch 
pilates.  The  turrets,  however,  are  protected  by  1 2  inch  armour  in  the  former  class,  and 
by  no  less  than  17  inch  in  the  latter. 

The  Italians,  true  to  their  tradition,  are  armouring  their  new  ships  of  the  *^  Dante 
Alighieri  "  and  "  Conte  Cavour  "  classes  very  lightly.  A  short  but  wide  belt  gl  inches 
in  thickness  is  their  main  defence,  and  the  turrets  are  equipped  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Austrian  ''  Viribus  Unitis  "  class  has  a  short  and  narrow  belt  of  11  inches,  and 
the  turrets  have  the  same  protection.  The  belt  is  reduced  to  4  inches  near  the  ends, 
and  the  extreme  bow  and  stern  are  unprotected. 

Naval  opinion,  which  tends  to  uniformity  all  over  the  world  in  the  matter  of  arma- 
ment And  speed,  is  thus  seen  to  be  curiously  divided  as  to  the  value  of  armour  protection 
and  the  best  way  of  applying  it. 

The  BatUe  Cruiser, ^-In  the  British  Navy  the  fast  armoured  cruiser  of  the  **  Dread- 
nought" type  has  now  been  definitely  distinguished  from  other  classes  by  the  name 
"  battle  cruiser.'*  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  retain  the  name ''  Panzer-kreuzer  " 
for  all  armoured  cruisers  alike.  But  the  functions  of  the  battle  cruiser,  as  imderstood  in 
Great  Britain,  are  specific.  She  is  neither  a  heavily  armed  cruiser  nor  a  lightly  armoured 
and  speedy  battleship.  She  is  sometimes  traced  to  Italian  influence;  but  she  embodies 
the  very  antithesis  of  the  Italian  conception  of  including  battleships  and  armoured 
cruisers  alike  under  the  title  of  "nave  di  battaglia." 

The  term  "cruiser"  to  denote  a  separate  class  of  ship  belongs  to  the  day  of  the  iron- 
clad. In  the  sailing  era,  warships  were  divided  into  ships-of-the-line  and  frigates.  The 
former,  up  to  the  74*s,  and  in  some  cases  including  them,  were  used  frequently  for  cruis- 
ing duties.  They  were  detached  to  act  independently  if  required;  they  were  flung  first 
into  battle  in  a  general  chase;  they  were  occasionally  used,  as  Nelson  proposed  to  use 
them  at  Trafalgar,  as  a  separate  light  squadron.  Battle  cruisers  are  intended  to  per- 
form similar  duties;  they  have  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  frigate,  which  is 
to-day  represented  by  the  smaller  armoured  cruiser,  the  protected  cruiser  and  the  scout. 
In  the  British  Navy,  the  battle  cruiser,  with  her  high  strategical  mobility — the  sum  of 
speed  and  fuel  endurance — is  particularly  marked  out  for  oceanic  service,  where  distances 
are  long,  and  where  rapid  reinforcement  of  a  threatened  area  may  be  required.  If  the 
past  is  any  guide  to  the  future,  the  Imperial  Fleet  will  be  composed,  so  far  as  its  fighting 
units  go,  of  battle  cruisers. 

So  far,  only  three  Powers  have  adopted  the  battle  cruiser: — Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  Japan.  The  type  has  developed  into  the  biggest  ship  afloat,  and  is  extremely  costly, 
the  price  of  construction  running  up  to  £2,500,000  in  the  case  of  the  German  ships. 
Table  III  shows  the  evolution  of  the  type. 
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TahU  III. 

BtUtle  Cruisers, 

. 

Year. 

Ship. 

Armament. 

Speed. 

Fuel  Capacity. 

Great  Britain: — 

: 

1905 

Invincible 

8-12  inch 

28.6 

2,500  tons 

1908 

Indefatigable 

8-12  inch 

29.12 

2,500  tons 

1909 

Lion  ..... 

8-13.5  inch 

31-78 
designed  28 

3,500  tons 

1910 

Queen  Mary 

8-13.5  inch 

•   ■ 

3,500  tons 

designed  31 . 

I9ir 

Tiger       ... 

8-? 

•    ■ 

4,000  tons 

Germany: — 

• 

• 

. 

1907 

Von  der  Tann    . 

8-1 I  inch 

428 .  12. 

2,8oQ  tbna 

1908 

Mpitke    .      .      .      . 

lo-ii  inch 

28.57 
designed  27 

j3,ioo  tons 

.   1910 

Seydlitz   .... 

10-12  inch 

3,100  tons 

191 1 

./V                 .... 

10-12  inch 

designed  30 

3,100  tons 

Japan: — 

; 

X910 

Kongo     

8-14  inch 

designed  27 

4,000  tofis 

Cruisefs  and  Scouts. — The  needs  of  different  nations  in  the  matter  of  commerce 
protection  and  in  the  distances  over  which  their  fleets  may  have  to  operate  are  sovaiious 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  any  common  rule  in  the  construction  of  light  cruiser^  and 
scouts.  Moreover,  the  perfecting  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  the  arrival  of  the  aeroplane 
havte  fundamentally  altered  the  conditions  of  the  question^  in  the  opinion  io£  many 
naval  officers.  Within  the  last  four  years,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Japan,  It^y, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Brazil  have  alone  built  light  cruisers. 

-  The  only  striking  variation  in  type  has  been  made  by  Great  Britain,  a  new  class  of 
^*  light-armoured  cruiser,''  designed  for  a  special  tactical  reason,  having  been  projected 
in  the  current  programme.  Of  these  ships,  eight  are  being  laid  down.  They  will  be  of 
3,700  tons  displacement,  will  carry  6-6  inch  guns  (or  t«i  4  inch) ;  will  be  protected  with 
four  inches  of  special  vanadium  steel  armour;  speed  31  knots.  Their  special  function  is 
to  repel  attacks  by  torpedo  craft  on  the  battle  fleet  during  a  fleet  action. 

'•-  Apart  from  these  ships,  the  cruiser  construction  of  Great  Britain  has  been  under  two 
heads.'— (i)  Protected  cruisers  designed  for  fleet  and  general  service,  (2)  unprotected 
cruisers  designed  for  service  with  the  torpedo  flotillas. 

The  details  of  British  and  foreign  building  are  given  in  Table  IV. 

Table  IV.     Cruisers, 

Year.  Ship.  Displacement. 

Great  BkiTAiN  (protected): — 

4,820  tons 

.     5,250  tons 

5,400  tons 

5,440  tons 


Armament. 


Speed. 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


1907 
1908 
1910 
1911 


Germany: — 
1909 

19 10 
1911 

Japan  : — 

1910 
Italy: — 

X910 

191 1 


Bristol  (4) 
Yarmouth  (4) 

Dublin  <3)     . 
Birmingham  (3) 
(unprotected) : — 
Boadicea  (i) 
Belk>na  (3)    . 
Active  (2)      . 
Fearless  (i)  . 


2-6  in.;  10-4.7  i«*»   ^5 


8-6  inch 
8-6  inch 
8-6  inch 


25 

25 
25 


Kolberg  (4)  . 
Magdeburg  (4) 
E.  Seeadler  (4) 

Yahagi  (3)    . 


Quarto  (1) 
Marsala  (2) 
Austria-Hungary: — 

1909        Admiral  Spaun  fl) 
19 II         Admiral  Patz  (3) 
Brazil: — 

1908         Bahia  (3) 


3,300  tons 
3i300  tons 
3,440  tons 
3,440  tons 

4,381  tons 
4,478  tons 
5,000  tons 

4.950  tons 

3,300  tona 
3,380  tons 

3,500  tons 
3,500  tons 

3,000  tons 


10-4  inch 
10-4  inch 
10-4  inch 
10-4  inch 

12-4. I  inch 
i2-i^.i  inch 
2-6  in.;  10-4,1  in, 

6-6  inch 

6-4 . 7  inch 
6-4.7  inch 

7-3.9  inch 
9-3.9  inch 

10-^ 


35 
25 

25 
25 

25.5 

26.75 

26.75 

26 

29 

.29 

26 
27 


-         ,^,       .      .      .     ^, 3-4.7  inch  26.5;^^ 

Note. — The  figures  after  a  ship's  name  denote  the  number  of  tne  class.  To  the  British 
total  there  should  be  added  three  ships  identical  with  the  "  Birmingham  "  class  building  for 
the  Australian  Government. 
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Torpedo  Craft  {A  bate  Water) . — There  has  been  continuous  activity  in  the  construction 
of  torpedo  craft  among  all  naval  nations  since  1909,  but  the  type  presents  few  new  fea- 
tures, except  in  the  engineering  department.  The  British  Admiralty  are  experimenting 
with  a  boat  fitted  with  geared  turbines,  and  with  one  with  internal  combustion  engines 
for  cruising  purposes.    The  details  concerning  this  type  of  ship  are  given  in  Table  V. 

Table  V.    Above- Water  Torpedo  Craft, 


Year.  Ship. 

Great  Britain: — 


Displacement. 


Armament. 


spccu. 


I90S 

Beagle  (16)  .     . 

900  tons 

1-4  in.;  3-12 

pdr. 

27 

1909 

Acorn  (20) 

780  tons 

2-4  in.;  2-12 

pdr. 

^7 

I9I0 

Defender  (23) 

780  tons 

2-4  in.;  2-12 

pdr. 

32 

191 1 

Acasta  (20)  .      . 

1,000  tons 

3-4  inch 

32 

I9I2 

Daring  (20)  . 

1 ,200  tons 

3-4  inch 

33 

German  Empire:-^ 

1908 

162-173  (12) 

607  tons 

2-23  pdr. 

30 

1909 

174-185  (12) 

640  tons 

2-23  pdr. 

32.5 

1910 

186-197  (12) 
1-12    (12J 
13-24  (12) 

640  tons 

2-23  pdr. 

32.5 

191 1 

840  tons 

2-23  pdr. 

32.5 

1912 

840  tons 

2-23  pdr. 

32.5 

U.S.A.:— 

1909 

Flusser  (5) 

700  tons 

5-14  pdr. 

28 

1910 

Drayton  (15) 

742  tons 

5-14  pdr- 

30 

1911 

Fanning  (6)  . 

755  tons 

5-14.  pdr. 

29. 5 

1912 

Aylwin(8)    .      . 

1,040  tons 

5-4  inch 

295 

France: — 

1908-11 

Voltigeur  (15)     . 
Bouclier  {21} 

405-454  tons 

6-9  pdr. 

28 

191 1 

692-804  tons 

2-3.9  inch 

31 

Japan: — 

1910 

Umikase  (2) 

1,150  tons 

2-4  in.;  5-3  i 

in. 

33 

1911 

Sakura  (4) 

790  tons 

2-4  in.;  4-12 

pdr. 

33 

Italy: — 

1906-10 

Artigliere  (10)     . 

375-416  tons 

4-12  pdr. 

29 

1911 

Ardcnte  (10) 

613  tons 

1-4.7  in.;  4- 

12  pdr 

•30 

19x2 

"X"  (8)         .      . 

800  tons 

1-4.7  in.,  4- 

12  pdr 

.  30^ 

Austria-Hungary  : — 

1912 

"X"  (6)        .      . 

800  tons 

2-3.9  in.;  4- 

12  pdr 

•32.3 

Russia: — 

1910 

Novik  (1)      .      . 

1,200  tons 

4-4  inch 

35 

191 1 

Bystry  (9)     .      . 

.     1,050  tons 

3-4  inch 

34 

Destroyers  have  also  been  built,  or  were  being  built  in  191 2,  for  Argentina,  Brazil^ 
Chile,  China,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Rumania, 
while  Greece  has  recently  purchased  four  from  Argentina.  The  increased  size,  which  is 
a  common  feature,  has  been  devoted,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  increased  fuel  supply, 
and.  to  the  fitting  of  enlarged  torpedo-tubes  to  carry  the  21  inch  torpedo.  The  primary 
r61e  of  the  destroyer,  namely,  as  an  antidote  to  the  torpedo-boat,  is  being  more  and 
more  lost  sight  of.  The  ships  are  used  for  cruiser  duties  and  for  service  with  battle- 
fleets.  But  the  above-water  torpedo-boat  is  practically  obsolete.  All  modern  de- 
stroyers are  fitted  with  wireless  telegraphy. 

Submarines. — The  submarine  has  taken  the  place  of  the  above-water  torpedo-boat 
as  a  weapon  of  offence.  .  The  latest  designed  type  are  of  940-1,200  tons  displacement, 
have  a  radius  of  action  of  2,000  miles  or  over,  a  surface  speed  of  26  knots,  mount  two 
4  inch  guns,  are  fitted  for  wireless  telegraphy,  and  have  ample  living  accommodation  for 
officers  and  men.  In  Table  VI  an  interesting  comparison  is  given  between  the  latest 
type  (F  cla.ss)  of  British  submarine,  an  earlier  type  (A  class),  a  torpedo-boat  of  the 
"  coastal  "  type,  and  a  destroyer  of  the  27  knot  class,  jiow  passing  out  of  service. 

Table  VL 


Vessel. 
"F"  class        .      . 

(submanae) 
"A"  class      ..     . 
Torpedo  boat  13 
Destroyer  *'  Boxer 


Displacement. 
.    1,200 


ti 


204 
308 
260 


Armament. 
f  2-1  a  pdrs. 
\  6  tubes 
2  tubes    . 
2-12  pdr.;  3  tubes 
1-12  pdr.;  5-6  pdr. 
I  tube 


Speed  (On  surface) 
.   20.kts; 

.   12  kts. 

.   26  kts. 

.      .   27  kts. 


so 
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The  table  shows  that  the  submarine  has  taken  her  place  among  the  offensive  forces 
of  sea-power,  and  that  we  are  approaching  a  time  when  there  will  be  one  type  of  tor- 
pedo-craft only — that  which  is  able  to  operate  above  or  below  the  surface  at  will. . 

Table  VII  shows  the  comparative  strength  in  191 2-15  of  the  naval  Powers  in 
effective  ships  of  all  the  various  classes. 

Tabu  VII .     The  WorWs  Navies. 


Battle- 

T^ 

Power. 

ships. 

Other 

Battle 

Arm'd 

Pro- 

A.                J.         J 

Destroy- 

Sub- 

Dread- 
noughts. 

Types. 

Cruisers. 

Cruisers. 

tected 
Cruisers. 

ers. 

marines. 

British  Empire: — 

Completed  . 
Buildtnff 
German  Empire: — 

15 

40 

8 

34 

84 

212 

73 

II 

•   • 

2 

■   « 

13 

20 

14 

Completed  . 
Building 

10 

20 

3 

9 

38 

121 

24 

7 

•   • 

3 

•  • 

4 

12 

12 

U.S.A.:— 

Completed  . 
Building 

8 

22 

15 

14 

42 

31 

5 

•   • 

■   • 

•   • 

8 

8 

Japan: — 

Completed  . 
Building 

2 

13 

13 

16 

58 

12 

I 

■   ■ 

4 

•   ■ 

•   ■ 

12 

3 

France: — 

Completed  . 
Building 

•   • 

20 

19 

7 

74 

69 

II 

•  ■ 

•   • 

•   • 

9 

20 

Italy: — 

Completed  . 
Buildine 
Austria-Hungary:  — 

I 

8 

10 

4 

28 

16 

7 

•    ■ 

3 

18 

4 

Completed  . 

I 

6 

3 

6 

12 

6 

Building    .... 

6 

•   • 

•  ■ 

3 

6 

12 

Russia: — 

Completed  . 
Building 

•   « 

8 

6 

8 

94 

29 

7 

■    • 

4 

•    • 

•    • 

10 

8 

Argentina: — 

• 

Completed  . 
Building.     .      .      . 

•   • 

•   • 

4 

3 

•  • 

I 

2 

•     a 

•   • 

■   • 

■   • 

•   • 

Brazil: — 

. 

Completed  . 
Building 

2 

•     • 

•   • 

4 

10 

•  • 

I 

■     • 

•  • 

I 

■  • 

3 

Chile: — 

Completed  . 
Building 

•   ■ 

•     • 

2 

4 

12 

* 

•   • 

2 

•     • 

■   • 

■ 
■   • 

•   • 

2 

Spain:— 

• 

Completed  . 
Building 

•     m 

I 

3 

5 

7 

•  ■ 

3 

•  • 

•   • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Turkey: — 

Completed  . 
Building 

•   * 

3 

3 

9 

•   ■ 

2 

■   ■                            ■ 

.   . 

«   • 

•       B 

•   • 

Expenditure. — Owing  to  the  differing  budgetary  methods  of  the  various  States,  it  is 
difficult  to  compare  naval  expenditure  satisfactorily.  The  difference  of  cost  of  the 
voluntary  personnel  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
conscript  navies  of  all  the  other  Powers  on  the  other,  vitiates  the  comparison.  For 
instance,  in  the  German  Budget,  the  charges  for  non-effective  services  and  naval  works 
are  borne  on  other  estimates.  The  following  are  the  charges  (191 2)  of  the  chief  naval 
Powers: — Great  Britain,  £44,085,400  (plus  £990,000  supplementary);  German  Empire 
£22,008,746  (plus  £734,000  under  new  Navy  Act);  United  States,  £25,944,798;  France, 
£16,931,149;  Japan,  £9,461,817  (plus  £2 50,000 extraordinary) ;  Italy, £8,675,444;  Austria- 
Hungary,  £5,823,200;  Russia,  £18,669,825.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the 
newer  navies,  those  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Japan,  for  instance,  the  sum 
devoted  to  new  construction  is  proportionately  more  and  that  devoted  to  maintenance 
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proportionately  less.  All  things  being  taken  into  consideration,  there  is  probably  little 
difference  between  the  naval  expenditure  of  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary,  or  even  between 
that  of  the  United  States  and  Japan,  regarding  what  each  gets  for  its  money. 

Personnel. — The  number  of  active  service  ratings  voted  by  the  several  Powers  is  as 
follows: — Great  Britain,  137,000  with  58,000  reserves;  German  Empire,  54,691  with 
110,000  reserves;  United  States,  60,217;  France  62,000  with  120,000  reserves;  Japan, 
48,000  with  15,000  reserves;  Italy,  33,500;  Austria-Hungary,  18,500;  Russia,  50,313, 
vfixh  30,000  reserves.    The  reserve  figures  are  only  approximate. 

German  Navy  Law. — The  most  important  feature  of  the  naval  year  191 2  was  the 
passing  of  the  new  German  Navy  Law.  By  this,  three  additional  first-class  armoured 
ships  were  to  be  added  to  the  German  navy,  the  first  to  be  laid  down  in  19x3,  another 
in  1916^  and  the  third  at  some  date  unspecified;  a  third  battle-squadron  is  to  be  kept  in 
commission  with  full  crews  and  the  personnel  to  be  increased  by  14,310  men.  The 
effect  of  German  expansion  on  international  relations  is  shown  in  the  British  Admiralty 
Memorandum  set  out  below. 

The  British  Dominions. — The  entry  of  the  British  Dominions  oversea  into  the  area  of 
naval  affairs  may  be  said  to  date  from  1909,  when  New  Zealand  voted  a  battle  cruiser 
for  the  service  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  Australia  began  to  create  a  Fleet  Unit,  to  consist 
at  the  outset  of  one  battle  cruiser,  three  protected  cruisers,  three  destroyers,  and  some 
submarines.  All  the  ships  of  the  three  former  classes  are  now  in  the  water,  and  two 
of  the  destroyers  in  commission.  The  Australian  Fleet  Unit  will  eventually  be  manned 
by  Australian  crews,  and  will  be  administered  by  a  Navy  Board  in  the  Common- 
wealth itself.  The  officers  will  be  trained  in  an  Australian  Naval  College.  A  larger 
scheme,  worked  out  by  Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Henderson,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Australian  Government,  by  which,  in  22  years,  the  Commonwealth  will  be  provided  with 
a  fleet  of  four  battle  cruisers,  twelve  protected  cruisers,  and  twenty-four  destroyers, 
with  submarines.    The  whole  will  pass  under  the  British  Admiralty  in  the  event  of  war. 

Canada,  in  the  meantime,  under  the  government  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  tpok  the 
preliminary  steps  towards  creating  a  small  navy,  to  consist  of  five  small  cruisers  of  the 
Bristol  class  and  one  Boadicea,  with  6  destroyers  and  submarines.  Arrangements  Were 
made  for  training  officers  and  men,  and  the  cruisers  "  Niobe'*  and  "Rainbow"  were  pur- 
chased from  the  British  Government  as  a  nucleus.  When  Mr.  Borden  succeeded  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  however,  these  dispositions  were  altered,  and,  as  a  result  of  conferences 
held  between  Canadian  ministers  and  the  Home  Government  in  191 2,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  Dominion  should  contribute  three  ships  to  the  mother  navy  as  an  emergency 
measure  p>ending  future  arrangements  by  which  an  Imperial  Admiralty  might  be  es- 
tablished to  control  the  naval  defence  of  the  whole  Empire.     (See  Canada  in  Part  II.) 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  has  been  in  consultation  with  the  Admiralty  as  to  the  best 
way  in  which  it  may  join  in  the  movement  for  naval  defence;  New  Zealand  has  been 
contemplating  a  further  offer;  the  Council  of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Sultan  of  Perak,  offered  in  November  1912  a  first-class  armoured  ship  to  the  Home 
Government,  which  accepted  the  offer;  and  a  movement  was  even  said  to  be  in  progress 
among  the  native  princes  of  India  for  co-operating  in  the  same  direction.  . 

The  Panama  Canal. — ^The  approaching  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  likely  to 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  naval. situation  in  the  near  future.  Theoretically, 
the  power  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  is  almost  doubled  thereby,  since  the  journey 
of  about  9,000  miles  round  Cape  Horn  necessary  to  shift  the  Atlantic  fleet  to  the  Pacific 
area  is  thereby  avoided;  but  it  has  yet  to  be  seen  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  public  opinion 
in  America  will  permit  of  the  transfer.  The  opening  of  the  Canal  indubitably  gives 
importance  to  the  fleets  of  the  South  American  Republics,  which  will  shortly  have 
seven  "  Dreadnought  "  ships  in  their  hands.  The  existence  of  an  "  A.B.C.  Alliance  " 
(Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile),  however,  rests  only  on  rumour.  The  United  States  har- 
bour of  GuantiLnamo,  with  Jamaica  in  friendly  hands^  controls  the  Atlantic  entrance.to 
the  Canal,  while,  if  the  efforts  to  obtain  the  Galapagos  Islands  are  successful,  the  Pacific 
entrance  will  be  equally  secure.  (Geraro  Fiennes.) 
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The  BrUisk  View  of  the  Balance  of  Power. 

Under  "  Canada  "  in  Part  11  of  the  Year-Book,  the  proposed  addition  to  theBritish 

Navy  of  three  Canadian  "  Dreadnoughts  ^'  is  fully  dealt  with,  but  it  will  be  useful  to 

give  here  the  important  Admiralty  Memorandum  of  December  5,  191 2,  which  explains 

why,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  Government,  the  international  naval  position  has 

become  a  menace  to  the  Empire: — 

'  I.  The  Prime  Minister  of  tTie  Dominion  of  Canada  has  invited  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment through  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  present  and  immediately 
piiospective  requirements  of  the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire  for  presentation  to  the  Canadian 
rarhament  if  the  Dominion  Cabinet  deem  it  necessary. 

The  Lords^  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  are  prepared  to  comply  and  to  supplement, 
in  a  form  which  can  be  made  public,  the  confidential  communications  and  conversations 
^ieh  Have  passed  between  the  Admiralty  am!  Ministers  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  during 
the  recent  visit  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Admiralty  set  the  greatest  store  by  the  important  material,  and  still  more  important 
moral,  assistance  which  it  is  within  the  power  of  Canada  to  give  to  maintaining  British 
naval  supremacy  upon  the  high  seas,  but  they  think  it  necessary  to  disclaim  any  intention, 
however  indirect,  ot  putting  pressure  upon  Canadian  public  opinion,  or  of  seeking  to  influence 
the  Dominion:  Parliament  in  a  decision  which  clearly  belongs  solely  to  Canada. 

The  Adnuralty  therefore  confine  themselves  in  this  statement  exclusively  to  facts,  and 
it  is  for  the  Dominion  Government  and  Parliament  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  therefrom. 

2.  The  power  of  the  British  Empire  to  maintain  the  superiority  on  the  sea,  which  is 
essential  to  its  security,  must  obviously  be  measured  from  time  to  time  by  reference  to  the 
other  naval  forces  of  the  world,  and^uch  a  comparison  does  not  imply  anything  unfriendly  in 
intention  or  i|i  spirit  to  any  other  Power  or  group  of  Powers.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
development  of  the  German  Fleet  during  the  last  fifteen  years  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  naval  situation  to-day.  That  development  has  been  authorised  by  five  successive 
legislative  enactments,  vus*^  the  Fleet  Laws  of  1^98,  1900,  1906,  1908  and  191^.  These 
laws  cover  the.  peridd  up  to  1920.  * 

Whereas  in  1698  the  German  Fleet  consisted  of  9  battleships  (excluding  coast 'defence 
vessels),  3  large  cruisers,  28  small  cruisers,  113  torpedo-boats  and  25,000  men,  maintained 
at  an  annualcost  of  3^6,000,000,  the  full  Fleet  of  1920  will  consist  of  41  battleships,  20  large 
cruisers,  ^o  small  cruisers,  144  torpedo-boats,  72^  submiarines  and  101,500  men,  estimated 
to  be  maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  £23,000,000.  These  figures,  however,  give  no  real 
idea  of  the  advance,  for  the  size  and  cost  of  ships  have  risen  continually  during  the  period, 
and,  apart  from  increasing  their  total  numbers,  Germany  has  systematically  replaced  old 
and  small  ships,  which  counted  as  units  in  her  earlier  Fleet,  by  the  most  powerful  and  costly 
modern  vessels.  Neither  does  the  money  provided  by  the  Estimates  for  the  completed  law 
represent  the  increase  in  cost  properly  attributable  to  the  German  Navy,  far.  many  cbargcis 
borne  on  British:  naval  funds  are  otherwise  defrayed  in  Germai;iy;  and  the  German  Navy 
comprises  such  a  large  proportion  of  new  ships  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair  is 
considerably  less  than  in  navies  which  have  beeti  longer  established. 

3.  The  naval  expansion  of  Germany  has  not  been  provoked  by  British  naval  increases. 
The  German. Government  have  repeatedly  declared  that  their  naval  policy  has  not  been 
influenced,  by  British  action,  and  the  following  figures  speak  for  themselves: — In  IQ05  Great 
Britain  was  building  4  capital  ships,  and  Germany  2.  In  1906  Great  Britain  reduced  to  3 
capital  ships,  and  Germany  increased  to  3.  In  1907  Great  Britain  built  3  capital  ships,  and 
Germany  built  3.  Irt  1908  Great  Britain  further  reduced  to  2  capital  ships,  and  Germany 
further  increased  to  4. 

It  was  not  until  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  procure  the  abatement  or  retardatioa  of 
naval  rivalry  had  failed  for  3  successive  years  that  the  Admiralty  were  forced  in  1909,  upon 
a  general  review  of  the  naval  situation,  to  ask  Parliament  to  take  exceptionar  measures  to 
secure  against  all  possible  hazards  the  safety  of  the  Empire.  In  that  year,  8  capital  ships 
were  laid  down  in  Great  Britain,  and  2  others  were  provided  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  and  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  respectively — ^a  total  of  10. .' 

4.  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  the  fifth  German  Navy  Law  was  assented  by  to  the 
Reichstag.  The  main  feature  of  that  law  is  not  the  increase  in  the  new  construction  of  capital 
ships,  though  that  is  important,  but  rather  the  increase  in  the  striking  force  of  ships  of  all 
classes  which  will  be  immediately  available  at  all  seasons  of.  the  year. 

A  third  squadron  of  8  battleships  wiU  be  created  ajod  maintained  in  full  commission. as 
part  of  the  active,  battle  fleet.  Whereas,  according  to  the  unamended  law,  the  active  battle 
fleet  consisted  of  17  battleships,  4  battle  or  lar^e  armoured  cruisers,  and  12  small  cruisers, 
it  win  in  the  near  future  consist  of  25  battleships,  8  baUle  or  large  Cruisers,  and  18  small 
cruisers;  and  whereas  at  present,  4>wing  to  the  system  of  recruitment  which  prevails  ifk 
Gennanyi  th0  German  Fleet  is  leas  iully  mobile  during  the  winter  than  during  the  summer 
months,  it  will,  through  the  operation  of  this  law,  not  only  be  increased  in  strength,  but 
ndered  much  more  readily  available.     Ninety-nine  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  instead  of 
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66„  will  be  maintaiiied  in  full  commission  out  of  a  total  of  144;  73  new  submarines  will  be 
built  within  the  currency  of  the  new  law,  and  of  these  it  is  apparently  proposed  to  maintain 
54  with  full  permanent  crewa.  Taking  a  gifcneral  view,  the  effect  of  the  law  wtU  be  that  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  entire  German  Navy  will  be  maintained  in  full  permanent  commission; 
that  is  to  say,  instantly  and  constantly  ready  for  waf. 

So  great  a  change  ami  development  in  the  German  Fleet  involves  of  course,  important 
additions  to  their  personnel.  In  1898  the  officers  and  men  of  the  German  Navy  amounted 
to  25,000.  To-day  that  figure  has  reached  66/xX).  The  new  law  adds  15^000  officeik  and 
men,  and  makes  a  total  in  1920  of  101,500. 

The  new  construction  under  the  law  prescribes  the  building  of  3  additional  battleships*-* 
I  to  be  begun  next  year,  i  in  iQi6^-and  ^  small  cruisers,  of  which  the  date  has  nOt:yet  oeen 
fixed.  The  date  of  the  third  battleship  has  not  been  fixed.  It  has  been  presumed  to.be 
later  than  the  six  )Fears  which  are  in  view.  The  cost  of  these  increases  in  men  and  in  material 
during  the  next  six  years  is .  estimated  as  £10,500,000  spread  over  that  period  above  the 
previous  estimates. 

The  facts  set  forth  above  were  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  2d,  191 2,  by 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

5.  The  effect  of  the  new  German  Navy  Law  is  to  produce  a  remarkable  expansion  of 
strength  and  readiness.  The.  number  of  battleships  and  larfi;e  armoured  cruisers  which  will 
be  kept  constantly  ready  and  in  full  commission  will  be  raisecfby  the  kiw  from.21,  the  present 
figure,  to  33 — an  addition  of  12,  or  an  increase  of  about  57  per  cent. 

The  new  fleet  will,  in.  the  beginnings  include  about  20  battleships  and  large  cniiaera  of 
the  older  type,  but  gradually  as  new  vessels  are  built  thk  fighting  power  of  the  fleet  will  rise 
until  in  the  end  it  will  consist  completely  of  niodern  vessels. 

The  complete  organization  of  the  German  Fleet,  as  described  by  the  latest  lawj  will  be  5 
battle  squaarons  and  a  fleet  flagship,  comprising  41  battleships  in  all,  each  attended  by  a 
battle  or  armoured  cruiser  squadron,  complete  with  small  cruisers  and  auxiliaries  of  all 
kinds  and  accompanied  by  numerous  flotillas  of  destroyers  and  submarines. 

This  full  development  will  only  be  realised  step  by  step;  but  already  in  1914  2  squadrons 
will,  according  to  Admiralty  information,  be  entirely  composed  of  what  are  called  Dread- 
noughts, and  the  third  will  be  made  up  of  good  ships  like  the  "Deutschlands"  and  the 
"  Braunschweigs,"  together  with  5  Dreadnou^t  battle  cnrisers. 

This  great  Beet  is  not  di8f>ersed  all  over  the  world  for  duties  of  commerce  protection  or  ia 
discharge  of  Colonial  responsibilities;  nor  are  its  composition  and  character  aoapted  to  those 

Surposea.  It  is  concentrated  and  kept  concentrated  in  close  proximity  to  the  German  and 
Iritish  coasts. 
Attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  explicit  declaration  of  the  tactical  objects  for  which 
the  German  Fleet  exists  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  Naval  Law  of  1900  as  follows:-^ 
"In  order  to  protect  German  trade  and  commerce  under  existing  conditions,  onlv 
one  thing  will  suffice  namely,  Germany  must  possess  a  battle  fleet  of  such  a  strength 
that  even  for  the  most  powerful  naval  adversary  a  war  would  involve  such  risks-  as  ta 
make  that  Power's  own  supremacy  doubtful.  For  this  purpose  it  is  absolutely  necsessary 
that  the  German  Fleet  should  be  as  strong  as  that  of  the  greatest  Naval  Power,  fer,  ^s 
a  rule,  a  great  Naval  Power  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  concentrate- all  its  forces  againit 
usl" 

6.  It  is  now  necessary  to  look  forward  to  the  Atuation  in  191 5. 

In  Home  Waters, — In  the  spring  of  the  year  1915  Great:  Britain  will  have  25  "Dread-* 
nought"  battleships  and  2  Lord  Nelsons."  Germany  will  have  17  " Dreadnoup;ht " 
battleships.  ^  Great  Britain  will  have  6  battle  cruisers.  Germany  will  have  6  battle  cruisers. 
These  margins  in  new  ships  are  sober  and  moderate.  They  do  not  err  on  the  side  of  excesis. 
The  reason  they  suffice  for  the  present  is  that  Great  Britain  possesses  a  good  superiority  in 
liattleships,  and  especially  armoured  cruisers,  of.  the  pre-Dreadnought  era.  The  reserve  of 
strength  will  steadily  diminish  every  year,  actually  because  the  ships  of  which  it  is  composed 
grow  old,  and  relatively  because  the  new  ships  are  more  powerful.  It  will  diminish  more 
rapidly  if  new  construction  in  Germany  is  increased  or  accelerated.  As  this  process  con- 
tinues greater  exertions  will  be  required  by  the  British  Empire.  ^    • 

Mediterranean  Station. — Four  battle  cruisers  arid  four  armoured  cruisers  will  be  required 
to  support  British  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  during  tlie  years  Ji9 13  and  1914.^  During 
those  years  the  navies  of  Austria  and  Italy  will  gradually  increase  in  strength,  until  in  1915 
they  will  each  possess  a  formidable  fleet  of  4  and  6  Dreadnought  battleships  respectively; 
together  with  strong  battleshijM  of  the  pre-Dreadnought  types  ^nd  other  units,  such  as 
cruisers,  torpedo-craft,  &(;.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  year  X915  our  squadron  of 
4  battle  cruisers  and  4  armoured  cruisers  will  not  suffice  to  jfulfill  our  requirements,  and  its 
whole  composition  must  be  reconsidered. 

Overseas, — It  has  been  necessary  within  the  past  decade  to  concentrate  the  fleet  mainly 
in  Home  waters,  in  1902  there  were  :z  60  British  vessels  on  the  overseas  stations  agaisist 
76  to-day. 

7.  Naval  supremacy  is  of  two  kinds,  general  and  locaU  General  naval  supremacy  con- 
sists in  the  power  to  defeat  in  battle  and  drive  froni  the  seas  the  strongest  hostile  ilavy  or 
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combination  of  hostile  navies  wherever  they  may  be  found.  Local  superiority  oon^sts  !a 
the  power  to  send  in  good  time  to,  or  maintain  permanently  in,  some  distant  theatre  forces 
adequate  to  defeat  the  enemy  or  hold  him  in  check  until  the  main  decision  has  been  obtained 
in  the  decisive  theatre.  It  is  the  general  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  which  is  the 
primary  safeguard  of  the  security  and  interests  of  the  great  Dominions  of  the  Crown,  and 
which  for  all  these  years  has  been  the  deterrent  upon  any  possible  designs  prejudicial  to  or 
inconsiderate  of  their  policy  and  safety. 

The  rapid  expansion  ot  Canadian  sea-borne  trade,  and  the  immense  valuci  of  Canadian 
cargoes  always  afloat  in  British  and  Canadian  bottoms,  here  require  consideration.  On 
the  basis  of  the  figures  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Imperial  Conference  of  191 1, 
the  annual  value  of  the  overseas  trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1909-10  was  not  less 
than  ^(73,000^000;  and  the  tonnage  of  Canadian  vessels  was  718,000  tons,  and  these  pro- 
portions have  already  increased  and  are  still  increasing.  For  the  whole  ci  this  trade  wher- 
ever it  may  be  about  the  distant  waters  of  the  world,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
communications,  both  with  Europe  and  Asia,  Canada  is  dependent,  and  has  always  depended 
upon  the  Imperial  Navy,  without  corresponding  contribution  or  cost. 

Further,  at  the  present  time  and  in  the  immediate  future.  Great  Britain  still  has  the 
power,  by  makii^  special  arrangements  and  mobilising  a  portion  of  the  reserves,  to  send, 
without  courting  disaster  at  home,  an  effective  fleet  of  battleships  and  cruisers  to  unite 
with  the  Royal  Australian  Navy  and  the  British  squadrons  in  China  and  the  Pacific  for  the 
defence  of  British  Columbia,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    And  Uiese  conrniunides  are  also 

{>rotected  and  their  interest  safeguarded  by  the  power  and  authority  of  Great  Britain  so 
ong  as  her  naval  strength  is  unbroken. 

8.  This  power,  both  specific  and  general,  will  be  diminished  with  the  growth  not  only 
of  the  German  Navy,  but  by  the  simultaneous  building  by  many  Powers  of  great  modern 
ships  of  war. 

Whereas,  in  the  present  year.  Great  Britain  possesses  18  battleships  and  battle  cruisers 
of  the  Dread noup^ht  class  against  19  of  that  class  possessed  by  the  other  Powers  of  Europe, 
and  will  possess  m  1913  24  to  21,  the  figures  in  1914  will  be  31  to  33;  and  in  the  y^ar  1915, 
35  to  51. 

The  existence  of  a  number  of  navies  all  comprising  ships  of  high  quality  must  be  con- 
sidered in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  possibilities  of  adverse  combinations  being  suddenly  formed. 
Larger  margins  of  superiority  at  home  would,  among  other  things,  restore  a  greater  freedom 
to  the  movements  of  the  British  squadrons  in  every  sea,  and  directly  promote  the  security 
of  the  Dominions.  Anything  which  increases  our  margin  in  the  newest  ships  diminishes 
the  strain,  and  augments  our  security  and  our  chances  of  being  left  unmolest^. 

9.  Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  Canada  at  the  present  juncture.  Great  Britain 
will  not  in  any  circumstances  fail  in  her  duty  to  the  oversea  Dominions  of  the  Crown. 

She  has  before  now  successfully  made  head  alone  and  unaided  against  the  most  ^rmidable 
combinations  and  she  has  not  lost  her  capacity  by  a  wise  policy  and  strenuous  exertions  to 
watch  over  and  {Hieserve  the  vital  interests  of  the  Empire. 

The  Admiralty  are  assured  that  His  Majesty's  Government  will  not  hesitate  to  ask  the 
House  of  Commons  for  whatever  provision  the  circumstances  of  each  year  may  require. 
But  the  aid  which  Canada  could  give  at  the  present  time  is  not  to  be  measured  only  in 
ships  or  money.  Any  action  on  the  part  of  Canada  to  increase  the  power  and  mobility  of 
the  Imperial  Navy,  and  thus  widen  the  margin  of  our  common  safety,  would  be  recognised 
everywhere  as  a  most  significant  witness  to  the  united  stren^^th  of  the  Empire,  and  to  the 
renewed  resolve  of  the  overseas  Dominions  to  take  their  part  m  maintaining  its  integrity. 

la  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  having  enquired  in  what  form  any  immediate 
aid  that  Canada  might  give  would  be  most  effective,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  answering, 
after  a  prolonged  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  it  is  desirable  that  sudi  aid 
should  include  the  provision  of  a  certain  number  of  the  largest  and  strongest  ships  of  war 
which  science  can  build  or  money  supply. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  ARBITRATION  AND  PEACE 

Since  1 910  events  have  been  testing  the  value  of  some  of  the  principles  and  institu- 
tions with  which  jurists  and  statesmen  had  endeavoured  to  create  a  distinctive  character 
for. the  new  century.  Whether  these  new  principles  and  institutions  are  standing  the 
test  satisfactorily  is  still  more  or  less  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  object  of  this  survey 
is  to  examine  different  international  manifestations  in  reference  to  the  law  and  practice 
of  nations  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  Hague  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907  to 
make  precise  and  binding,  the  progress  made  by  arbitration  as  a  method  for  arranging 
difliculties  between  States,  its  displacement  of  coercive  methods,  and  the  prosp)ects  of 
peace  as  a  positive  object  of  the  many  agencies  at  work  for  its  preservation. 
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/.   The  Development  of  **  International  Law.*' 

When  the  various  articfes  on  questions  of  '*  International  Law  "  in  the  nth  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  were  written,  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1907  were  still 
fresh  and  the  controversy  on  the  Declaration  of  London  had  not  yet  become  a  serious 
obstacle  to  its  ratification.  Since  then  there  has  been  time  for  the  rules  therein  laid 
down  and  codified  to  undergo  careful  examination.  Leaving  the  Convention  (No.  1 2) 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  an  international  Prize  Court  (which  has  been  ratified 
by  none  of  the  parties)  out  of  consideration,  the  result  as  regards  the  Hague  Conventions* 
has  been  that  Great  Britain  has  ratified  all  but  the  ist,  relating  to  the  pacific  settlement 
of  disputes,  the  5th,  referring  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  states  and  persons  in  war 
on  land,  the  loth,  adapting  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  naval  war,  and 
the  13th,  relating  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  Powers  in  maritime  war.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  ratified  the  ist,  the  sth,  the  loth  and  the  13th, 
but  not  the  6th  affecting  the  status  of  merchant  ships  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  or  the 
7th  relating  to  the  conversion  of  merchant  into  war  ships.  The  states  which  have  rati- 
fied none  of  the  Conventions  include  Italy,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Greece  and  Monte- 
negro.' France,  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  have  ratified  all  but  the  14th,  and  Rus- 
sia all  but  the  nth  and  14th.  Of  the  great  Powers,  only  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  have  ratified  the  14th,  prohibiting  projectiles  from  air  ships. 

It  is  an, interesting,  though  no  doubt  quite  a  fortuitous  fact,  that  none  of  the  bellig- 
erents in  contemporary  wars  (1910-12)  have  thus  far  bound  themselves  to  observe  any 
of  the  Conventions  of  1907.  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  Servia  and  Montenegro,  however, 
ratified  the  Conventions  of  1899,*  and,  although  there  is  no  specific  provision  in  the  Con- 
vention for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  as  there  is  in  the  1907  con- 
ventions, ensuring  the  observance  of  the  earlier  convention  pending  ratification  of  the 
revised  versions  of  1907,  Art.  9  of  that  of  1907  states  that  "  the  present  convention,  on 
being  duly  ratified,  shall  take  the  place  in  the  relations  between  the  contracting  Powers 
of  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes  of  July  29,  1899." 
In  the  case  of  the  other  renewed  conventions  the  clause  runs :  "  The  convention  of  1 899 
remains  in  force  as  between  the  Powers  which  signed  it,  which  do  not  ratify  also  the 
present  convention."  Captious  critics  might  ask  what  force  attaches  to  this  clause  in 
an  unratified  agreement,  but  it  has,  at  any  rate,  the  value  of  an  uncontested  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  parties  to  the  conventions  of  1899  that  the  mere  signing  of  modified  con- 
ventions on"  the  same  subject  is  not  a  denunciation  of  the  existing  conventions. 

In  spite  of  the  non-ratification  of  the  1907  conventions  by  the  Parties  engaged  in  the 
Italo-Turkish  and  Balkan-Turkish  wars,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  they  would 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  conventions  adopted  in  1907: — 

I.  For  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes.  2.  Respecting  the  limitation  of 
the  employment  of  force  for  the  recovery  of  contract  debts.  3.  Relative  to  the  commence- 
Bient  01  hostilities.  4.  Concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land.  5.  Respecting  the 
rightis  and  duties  of  neutral  Powers  and  persons  in  war  on  land.  6.  Relative  to  the  status 
ot  enemy  merchant  ships  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  7.  Relating  to  the  conversion 
of  merchant  ships  into  war  ships.  8.  Relative  to  the  laying  of  automatic  submarine  con- 
tact mines.  9.  Respecting  bombardment  by  naval  forces  in  time  of  war.  10.  For  the 
adaptation  of  the  pnnciples  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  maritime  war.  Ii.  Relative  to 
certain  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  capture  in  maritime  war.  •  12.  Relative  to 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Prize  Court.  13.  Respecting  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutral  Powers  in  maritime  war.     14.  Prohibiting  discharge  of  projectiles,  etc.,  from  baUoons. 

•  The  -others  are  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Spain,  Luxemburg,  Paraguay,  Peru,-  Persia,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela.  These  and 
the  5  mentioned  make  19  out  of  the  44  states  represented  at  the  Hague  in  1907. 

'The  Hague  Conventions  adopted  in  1899  were  as  follows:— 

I.  For  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes.  2.  Relating  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  by  land.  3.  For  the  adaptation  to  maritime  warfare  of  the  Geneva  con** 
vention  of  1864.  Three  declarations  on  the  following  matters  were  also  adopted:-* 
(a)  Prohibition  of  the  launching  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from  balloons,  (b)  Prohi- 
bition qf  the  use  of  projectiles,  the  only  object  of  which  is  the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating 
or  deleterious  gases,     (c)  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  expanding  bullets. 
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endeavour  to  carry  out  their  provisions  in  so  far  as  applicable  to  the  military  operations 
involved.  The  rules  laid  doi^n  at  the  Hague  have  more  than  the  nature  of  '*  pious 
wishes. "  Th^y  were  the  deliberate  enunciation  of  international  law  based  on  universal- 
ly acknowledged  principles,  as  understood  by  specialists  on  the  subject  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  They  have  been,  in  turn,  incorporated  by  specialists  and  teachers 
in  the  common  law  of  civilised  states,  and,  ratified  or  not  ratified,  where  principles  and 
deductions  therefrom  are  involved  the  Hague  Conventions  are  now  law  as- international 
law  has  never  before  quite  been  law.^  It  will  be  seen  below  that  something  similar  has 
happened  as  regards  the  Declaration  of  London,  and  it  is  well-known  that  though  neither 
Spain  nor  the  United  States  were  parties  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  they  both  observed 
its  provisions  during  the  war  of  1898,^  simply  because  the  provisions  of  that  Declaration 
had  become  a  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  not  to  have  observed  them,  irrespec- 
tively of  the  Declaration,  would  have  been  illegal. 

.  The  fwb\u:e  of  the  Declaration  of  London  seems,. in.  this  respect,  likely  to, be  similar  to 
that  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  The  Declaration, consisted  of  a  series  of  articles  relat- 
ing to  blockade,  contraband  of  war,  destruction  of  neutral  prizes,  transfer  to  the  peutral 
flag,  convoy,,  resistance  to  search  etc.,  which  had  been,  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the 
International  Prize  Court,  provision  for  the  establishment  of  which  had  been  naade  uix- 
der  No.  12  of  the  Hague  Conventions.' 

The  Convention  for  the  establishment  of  the  Court  had  provided  under  ^t,  7  that 
in:the  absence  of  a  treaty  between  the  parties,  governing  the  case,  the  Court  should  apply 
**  the  rules  of  international  law,"  and  that  if  "  no  generally  recognised  rule  "  existed, 
the  Court  should  give  judgment  in  accordance  with  '^  the  general  principles  of  justice 
and  equity."  The  London  Conference  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  "  laying  down  the 
generally  recognised  principles  of .  international  law  in  accordance  with  Art.  7  of  the 
Convention"  in  question.  On  December  8,  191 1  the  Naval  Prize  Bill,  providing  for 
t^e  accession  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Convention  and  consequentially  to  the  Declaration 
of  London,  was  adopted  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  173  to  125  votes. 
On  the  t3th  of  the  same  month  it  was  rejected  by  aniaiority  of  145  to  55  votes  in  the 
House  of  Lords<  Under  the  Parliament  Act  it  might  still  become  law  in  two  years  with 
other  bills  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords,  but  this  would  require  three  successive 
adoptions  by  the  Commons  and  rejections  by  the, Lords,  and  public  feeling  in  Great 
BjTitain  has  not  seemed  sufficiently  friendly  to  the  measure  to  warrant  any  certainty 
that  the  Government  would  be  able  to  count  on  ultimate  success  for  the  Bill  even  in 
the  Commons.  The  objections  formulated  against  the  Bill  referred  both  ta  the  com- 
position of  the  International  Prize  Court  and  to  provisions  of  the  Declaration:  itself. 

The  two  subjects  are  really  distinct,  though  the  British  Government  has  seemed  to 
regard  them  as  inseparable.  The  fact  that  the  preamble  is  worded  in  such  a  wajr  as  to 
assume  ratification  of  the  Convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  International  Prize 
Court,  has  not  prevented  the  Italian  and  Russian  governments  from  treal:ijQg  the 
Declaration  as  a  statement  of  the  international  law  of  prize.  By  a  Royal  Decrefc,  dated 
October  13, 191 1,  the  Italian  government  issued  instructions  "  in  conformity  with  "  the 
peclaration  of  Paris  and  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Hague  Conventions  **  as 
well  as  in  the  Declaration  of  London  of  February  26, 1909,  which  the  Royal  Gavernjaent 
desires  should  be  equally  observed  in  so  far  as  the  dispositions  of  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom 

*  See. E.  B.  XIV,  694,  "International  Law." 

'  See\E.  B.  vii,  ^14,  "Declaration  of  Paris." 

•  That  Convention  had  provided  that  "jurisdiction,  in  matters  of  prize,  is  exercised  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Prize  Courts  of  the  belligerent  captor"  and  that  "the  judgments  of  the 
national  Prize  Courts"  might  be  "brought  before  the  International  Prize  Gourb*-(i)  Vhen 
the  judgment  of  the  national  Prize  Courts  affects  the  property  of  a  Neutral  Power  or  individ- 
ual, (2)  when  the  judgment  affects  enemy  property  and  relates  to  (a)' cargo  on  board  a 
neutral  ship,  (b)  an  enemy  ship  captured  in  the  territoTial  waters  of  a  neutral  Power,  when 
that  Power  has  not  made  the  capture  the  subject  of  a  diplomatic  claim,  (c)  a  ctaim  based 
tipoii  the  a  ligation  that  the  seizure  has  been  enected  in  violationr  either  of  the  provisions  of 
a  convention  in  force  between  the  belligerent  Powers,  or  of  an  enactment  issued  by  the 
belligerent  captor.     (Arts.  2  and  3)*    See  E.  B.  jodU  374,  "Prize." 
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allow,  although  they  have  not  yet  been  ratified  by  Italy,"  for  the  conduct  of  navat  com- 
manders in  relation  to  capture  and  prize.^ 

The  terms  of  this  Italian  Decree,  which  are  specially  interesting  as  being  based  sub- 
stantially on  the  provisions  of  the  (unratified)  Dedaratioa  of  London ,  may  be  tAken  as 
the  latest  embodiment  of  international  practice  on  the  subject.  They  were  communicat- 
ed to  other  Powers,  including  Great  Britain,  and  no  objection  was  taken  to  them. 

»  

*' Exercise  of  the  Right  of  Capture  and  of  Prize  in  Time  of  War. 

"By  a  Royal  Decree,  dated  October  13th,  there  were  approved  the  following  instructidns  in 
conformity  with  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  April  16,  1856,  which  belligerent  states  are.  under 
the  obligation  to  observe,  and  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  tne  Hague  Convention  of 
October  18,  1907,  as  well  as  in  the  Declaration  of  London  of  February  26,  190J,  VhicH  the 
Royal  Government  desires  should  be  equally  observed  in  so  far  as  the  dispositions  of  the 
laws  of  the  Kingdom  allow,  although  they  have  not  yet  been  ratified  by  Italy,  and  which  are 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  naVal  commanders  in  operations  relating  to  capture  and  prize 
during  the  war.    * 

"  1.  Turkey  having  taken  no  action  to  show  that  she  intends  to  abstain  (rom  the  capture 
and  making  prize  of  Italian  merchant  ships,  but  having  been  the  first  to  make  prize  of 
Italian  ships,  the  capture  and  making  prize  of  Turkish  merchant  vessels  and  of  their  cargoes 
being  enemy's  property,  is  hereby  authorised,  with  the  exception  of  fishing  boats  and  small 
coasting  vessels. 

"  II.  National  or  neutral  merchant  shjps  under  any  flag  will  be  captured^  according  to 
the  dispositions  of  the  following  paragraphs,  if  they:  (a;  Try  to  violate  the  blockade, 
(b)  Carry  contraband  of  war.     (c)  Give  assistance  to^  the  enemy,     (d)  Forcibly  resist  visit. 

"  III.  The  blockade  must  be  effective,  that  is,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  to  prevent 
access  to  the  blockaded  ports  and  coast.  Violation  of  the  blockade  consists  in  an  attempt 
to  penetrate  within  the  blockaded  zone  or  to  leave  it  during  the  period  established  by  the 
declaration  of  blockade.  The  capture  of  ships  attempting  to  violate  the  blockade  cannot 
take  place  outside  the  sphere  of  action  of  the;Bhips  charged  with  maintaining  it. 

"  1 V.  If  the  vessel  making  for,  a  blockaded  place  is  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the 
blockade,  which  has  been  declared  after  her  departure  from  the  last  port  of  call,  notification 
of  the  blockade  shall  be  given  her  and  an  entry  to  that  effect  made  in  the  ship'^  log  by  an 
officer  of  one  of  the  blocl^ding  vessels.* 

"  V.  Vessels  that  under  stresjs  of  necessity  are  obliged  to  touch  at  a  blockaded  port  will 
be  allowed  to  enter,  after  giving  proof  that  they  are  compelled  by  force  majeure,  and  to 
leave  again,  provided  that  they  do  not  take  in  or  discharge  cargo  there.*  If,  however,  the 
vessel  is  carrying  arricleu  of  contraband  of  war  it  shall  be  arranged  that  thesd  shall  be  de- 
posited on  board  one  of  the  blockading  ships.  Neutral  warships  shall  always  be  allowed  to 
pass  freely  through  the  blockading  line.* 

"VI.  Contraband  of  war  are:  cannons,  guns,  carbines,  revolvers,  pistols,  sabres  and  all 
sorts  of  portable  firearms;  munitions  of  war,  military  implements  of  all  kinds,  and  in  general 
everything  which,  without  manipulation,,  can  serve  directly  for  land  or  sea  armament. 

"Such  articles  are  subject  to  capture  or  confiscation  if  it  is  proved  that  their  destination  is 
the  enemy's  territory  or  naval  forces,  whether  transported  directly  or  by  ^means  of  tranship- 
ment or  of  transit  overland.*'  *^  *  ■ 

"  VII.  If  the  articles  of  contraband  constitute  a  small  part  of  the  cargo,  the  naval  com- 
manders can,  if  they  think  good,  receive  such  articles  in  deposit,  niakingan  entry. to  this 
effect  in  the  ship's  lo^  or,  failing  this,  issuing  a  declaration  to  that  effect,  and  then  permit  the 
vessel  freely  to  coiltinue  her  voyage. 

"VIII.  Ships  are  liable  to  capture  for  assisting  the  enemy  which  (a)  directly  take  part 
in  the  operation  of  war  in  the  enemy's  favour,  <b)  are  chartinred  by  the  Government  of 
the  enemy  3tace,  or  placed  under  the  orders  or  inspection  of  bn^  of  his  agents  or  emplosred 
to  carry  troops  or  news  ini  the  enemy's  intpre§t.*. 

**  IX.  Ships  or  goods  captured  or  taken  as  prize  will  be  conducted  to  the  nearest  port  of 
the  Kingdom,  or,  when  that  is  not  feasible,  to  a  neutral  port  to  be  put  at^the  disposition  of 
the  naval  authorities  or  of  the  consular  aathorittes,  as  the  case  may  be,  togiether  with  a 
detailed  report  of  the  capture  or  prize  accompanied  by  the  relative  documents. 

"If  the  observance  of  this  prescription  might  compromise  thfe  sa/etyirf  the  captMriiiff  vessel 
or  the  success  of  the  warlike  operations  in  which  she  is  engaged,  the  commander  shad!  hav^ 
the  faculty  of  destroying  the  prize,  after  having  provided  for  tne  safety  oJ[  the  persons,,  papers 
and  documents  on  board  and  of  everything  else  which  may  be  material  to  arriving  at  a 
decision  as  to  the  legality  0^  the  prize.^ 

"  X.    Members  0?  the  enen^iy's  armed  forco^  found  on  board  a  neutral  vessel  may  be  made 

*  See  Sir  T.  Barclay,  Turco-Italian  war  and  iti  problems  (,19^2);  p.  123. 
*See  Decl.  of  London,  Art.  16.  *  See  Decl.  of  London,  Art.  30. 
»  See  Decl.  of  London,  Art.  7.              •              •See  Decl.' of  London,  Art.  46. 

*  See  Decl.  of  London,  Art.  6;  '  See  Decli  of  London,  Art.  49. 
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prisoners  of  war,  even  if  the  vessel — either  in  the  absence  of  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
paragraph  8,  or  in  circumstances  where  the  captain's  good  faith  is  manifest — ^be  not  liable  to 
capture.* 

"XL  To  fulfill  the  above  conditions,  the  visiting  of  merchant  vessels  shall  take  place 
(with  the  exception  of  the  cases  treated  in  the  following  articles)  every  time  there  is  sufficient 
motive  for  believing  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  niay  result  in  the  confiscation  of  the  ship 
or  cargo  in  accordance  with  the  practice  authorized  in  such  cases  by  the  regulations  in  force, 
and  by  international  maritime  usages. 

"  A.II.  Ships  escorted  by  a  neutral  war  vessel  are  exemi>t  from  visit;  naval  commanders 
will  limit  themselves  in  such  cases  to  demanding,  when  they  think  fit,  from  the  commander 
of  the  conveying  ship  a  written  declaration  regarding  the  nature  and  cargo  of  the  convoys. 

"If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  confidence  ofthe  commander  of  the  convoying  vessel 
has  been  abused,  these  suspicions  shall  be  communicated  to  him  in  order  that  he  may  proceed 
alone  to  make  the  necessary  verifications,  issuing  a  written  report  on  the  subject.' 

"XIII.  Naval  commanders  must  abstain  from  the  right  of  visit,  capture,  and  prize,  and 
from  any  act  of  hostility  in  the  ports  or  territorial  waters  of  neutrals. 

**  The  Prize  Commission. 

"  By  another  Royal  Decree  of  the  same  date,  a  Prize  Commission,  presided  over  by  a 
magistrate  with  the  rank  of  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  or  of  President  of  Section  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  has  been  composed  as  follows: — Ordinary  members:  (a)  An  admiral, 
member  of  the  Superior  Naval  Council,  (b)  A  legal  adviser  of  the  Foreign  Office,  (c)  A 
Councillor  of  State,  (d)  The  Director-General  of  the  Mercantile-Marine,  (e)  The  Inspec- 
tor of  the  body  of  Harbour  Authorities,  (f)  A  Councillor  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Tnere 
shall  be  four  assessors,  of  whom  two  shall  be  chosen  from  among  the  admirals  and  two  from 
categories  (c)  and  (f).  A  magistrate  of  the  Public  Prosecutor's  Office,  of  not  lower  rank  than 
a  Public  Prosecutor  (*' procuratore  del  Re"),  shall  act  as  Royal  Commissioner.  He  has  no 
deliberative  voice,  and  is  charged  with  stating  the  case  in  the  Government's  name,  and 
with  giving  his  conclusions.  He  shall  not  be  present  at  the  voting.  The  Commission  shall 
be  assisted  by  a  secretary,  who  has  no  vote.  Five  members  of  the  Commission  form  a 
quorum;  in  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  President,  or  whoever  is  fulfiUii^  his  func- 
tions, shall  have  the  casting  vote.  The  parties  shall  have  the  right  to  present  written 
memoranda,  which  are  to  be  given  to  the  President  of  the  Commission.  .  The  representatives 
of  foreign  Powers  accredited  to  the  Royal  Government  can  address  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioner such  observations  as  they  shall  think  advisable  in  the  interests  of  their  nationals. 
The  sentences  of  the  Prize  Court  shall  be  supported  by  a  statement  of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  are  based.  The  only  appeal  from  these  sentences,  which  are  otherwise  not 
subject  to  appeal,  challenge  or  revocation,  is  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cassation  according 
to  tne  letter  and  practice  established  by  Article  3  of  the  law  of  March  ^l^  1877.  The  deci- 
sions ofthe  Prize  Commission  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Ministers  ofForeign  Affairs  and 
Marine  within  eight  days  of  their  pronouncement." 

A  rumoui  that  the  Ottoman  Government  had  declared  grain  contraband  of  war 
(Oct.  191 1 )  led  the  Russian  Government,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  to 
issue  a  note  in  which  it  stated  that ''  basing  itself  on  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  and 
on  Articles  24  and  33  of  the  Declaration  of  London,"  it  considered  that  cargoes  of  com 
were  subject  neither  to  arrest  nor  to  confiscation  when  addressed  from. Russian  ports  on 
the  Black  Sea  to  Italian  or  other  ports  so  long  as  such  cargoes  are  not  destined  for 
Italian  field  forces  or  for  Italian  official  consignees,  "  Any  attempt  to  arrest  or  confis- 
cate the  above-mentioned  cargoes,"  the  note  went  on,  "  the  R\issian  Government  will 
regard  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  Russia,  and  the  Government  gives  warning  of  the 
heavy  responsibility  which  the  Turkish  Government  would  incur  in  such  circumstances." 

The  Turkish  Government  immediately  replied  by  issuing  a  list  of  articles  declared 
to  be  contraband  of  war,  comprising  grain,  but  it  waa  coupled  with  a  declaration  stating 
that,  although  Turkey  had  not  adhered  to  the  Declaration  of  London  she  intended 
conforming  thereto.  Thus  contraband,  visit  and  search,  and  questions  of  neutral  ship- 
ping generally,  would  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration. 
Under  Article  24.  of  the  Declaration  of  London  food-stuf!s  are  expressly  stated  to  be 
conditional  contraband,  but  another  Article  (Art.  35)  provides  that  conditional  con- 
traband is  not  liable  to  capture  except  when  found  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  territory 
belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy  or  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  and  when  it 
is  not  to  be  discharged  in  an  intervening  neutral  port.  Another  Article  provides  that 
even  when  conditional  contraband  (except  bullion,  coin  and  paper  money)  is  destined 

'  See  Decl.  of  London,  Art.  47*  *  See  Decl,  of  London,  Art.  62. 
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to  a  government  department  of  the  enemy  state,  if  the  circumstaikces  show  that  the  goods 
caniiot  in  fact  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  war,  it  is  not  liable  to  capture.* 

Thus  Russia  and  Turkey  have  adopted  the  rules  of  the  Declaration  of  London  relat- 
ing to  contraband,  and  Italy  has  applied  it  practically  in  full,  although  it  has  not  yet 
been  ratified  by  any  Power,*  and  tiis  has  been  done  without  any  question  whatsoever 
of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  an  International  Prize  Court.  The  obvious  conclu- 
sion is  that  its  provisions  are  becoming  an  authoritative  statement  of  international  law 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  civilised  mankind,  and,  whether  ratified  or  not,  and  whether  an 
International  Prize  Court  ever  comes  into  being  or  not,  they  seem  destined  to  become, 
like  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

//.  Disregard  of  Treaties, 

The  value  of  international  treaties  has  been  much  discussed  in  connection  with 
Russia's  action  in  Persia  and  Italy's  attack  on  Turkey.  As  regards  Persia,  imder  the 
Anglo-Russian  agreement  of  August  31,  1907,  the  parties,  having  "  mutually  engaged 
to  respect  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Persia,"  entered  into  purely  negative  cove- 
nants not  to  seek  or  promote  concessions  of  a  politicad  or  commercial  character  in  zones 
neighbouring  each  others'  territories  north  and  south  of  certain  lines  of  demarcation, 
with  an  intermediate  zone  open  to  both.  The  occupation  of  Tabriz  and  other  Persian 
towns  by  Russian  troo{>s,  the  hanging  by  Russian  military  authorities  of  the  leaders  of 
the  progressive  party  under  martial  law,'  the  imposing  of  the  resignation  of  an  American 
Treasurer- General  (Mr.  Shuster)  employed  by  the  Persian  Government,*— all  were 
cases  of  intervention  in  apparent  violation  of  the  agreement  of  1907. 

The  Italian  aggression  against  Turkey,  of  whose  ''independency  and  territorial 
integrity  "*  she  was  one  of  the  guarantors,  and  the  annexation  of  Tripolitana  and 
Cyrenaica,  were  similarly  violations  of  her  treaty  engagements  which  may  some  day  be 
explained,  but,  nevertheless  for  the  present  remain  ill-omened  precedents.  The 
breaches  were  not  confined  to  a  violation  of  Turkey's  territorial  integrity.  When  Rus- 
sia in  1871  proposed  that,  circumstances  having  changed  since  1S56,  a  modification  in 
certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  necessary,  the  subject  was  submitted 
to  a  fresh  conference  of  the  Powers,  who  thought  the  occasion  a  suitable  one  for  recording 
a  solemn  contractual  pledge  as  to  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  The  protocol,  which  forms 
part  of  the  existing  public  law  of  Europe,  runs  as  follows: 

It  is  an  essential  principle  of  the  laW  of  nations  that  no'  Power  can  liberate  itself  from  the 
engagements  of  a  treaty,  nor  modify  the  stipulations  thereof,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
oontracti^  Powers,  by  means  of  an  amicable  arrangement. 

This  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  prevent  any  party  to  the  Treaty  6f  Paris  from 

setting  up  the  rtile  rebus  sic  stantibus j  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  tacit  condition  attaching 

to  all  treaties,  enablitig  parties  to  them  to  escape  from  their  provisions  when  the  circum^ 

stances  under  which  they  were  entered  into  have  so  changed  as  to  render  them  obsolete 

or  incapable  of  application. '  •  Italy  was  a  party  to  this  protocol.    Moreover,  the  Treaty 

of  Paris  (Art.  8)  provides  that: 

If  any  difference  arise  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  one  or  more  signatories  threatening 
the  maintenance  of' their  good  relations,  the  Sublime  Porte  and  any  or  each  of  these  Powera, 
before  resortine  to  force,  will  place  the  other  contracting  parties  in  a  position  to  prevent 
lecourse  to  such  an  extremity  by  their  mediating  influence. 

An  official  denial  was  given  to  the  statemei^t^  that  Italy  had  given  an  opportunity  to 

^Barc\3iy,  TurcO'Italian  war  (i9i2)y  p.  ^ 

*See  Barclayi  op.:cit,  p.  99.  ^  - 

»  See  Prof.  E.  G.  Browne.  The  Reign  of  Terror  at  Tabriz  (Oct.  1912^. 

*  Art. .7  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  pf  1856  provides  that:  Their  majesties  undertake,  each  for 
himself,  ito  respect  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to 
guarantee  in  common  the  strict  observance  of  this  undertaking,  and  consequently  they  will 
consider  any  act  of  a  nature  which' might  infringe  it  as  a  question  of  geneml  interest,  . 

*  On  November  3d,  in  reply  %o  a  question,  Sir.  E.  Grey[saia:  "  The  first  communication  of 
any  intention  to  seize  Tripoli  which  H.M.  Government  received  was  the  notification  of  the 
declaration  of  war  on  September  50th."     See  Barclay,  op.  cit.  p.  37. 
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Eleveii  cades^  have  now  been  tried  by  the  Hague  Court  since  its  creation  in  1899: 

I.  '  U.  S.  A.  V.  Mexico  f Pious  Funds  of  the  Califomias).     Award:  October  14,  19O2. 

2,'  Germany,  Britain,  Italy  9.  Venezuela  (Ctaiins)l  •  Award:  Feb.  22,  1904. 

3..  Germany,  France,  Britain. v.  Japan  G^P*  HQuae  Tax).    Award:  May  22,  1905. 

4.  France  v.  Great  Britain  (Muscat  Dhows)<    Award:  August  8,  1905. 

5.  France  and  Germany  (Deserters  at  Casablanca).     Award:   May  22,  1909. 
•  6.  Nbrway  and  Sweden  (Maritime. Frontier).     Award:  October  23,  1909. 
•7.  Great  Britain  o.U.  S.  A.  <Atiahtic  Fisheries).    Award:   Sept.  7,  19 10. 

6.'  Uk  S.  A*  fiu  Venezuela  (Orinoco  3-  S.  Co.'s  CiaLoft).    Award:  October  25,  1910. 

9.  France  v.  Great  Britain  (Arrest  of  Savarkar).    Award:  February  24,  191 1. 

10.  Italy  t>.  Peru  (Canevaro  Claim).     Award:   May  3,  1912. 

11.  Russia  tr.'Turkey  (Claim  for  Unpaid  Interest).  '  Award:  -November  11,  1912. 

The  case  of  the  deserters  of  Casablanca  was  one  which,  had  the  relations  between 
Germany  and  France  been  good)  wpcild  probably  never  have  arisen  at  all.  In  the  French 
army  there  is  a  "  foreign  legion  "  used  for  colonial  service.  Six  privates -belonging  to  it 
deserted  and  obtained  passports  from  the  (jlerman  Constdate  at  Casablanca.  All  six 
were  supposed  to  be  German  subjects,  but  it  turned  out  eventuall}^  that  only  two  were  . 
Germans.  The  deserters  were  arrested,  in  spite  of  some  resistance  on  the  part  of  persons 
in  the  service  of  the  Consulate.  Hot  words  passed  in  the  newspapers,  but  the  two  Gov- 
ernments agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Hague,  which  gave  its  decision  in  favour  of 
France  on  grounds  too  obvious  to  require:  examination. 

The  caise  between  Sweden  and  No5rway  turned  on  a  frontier  question  which  arose  out 
of  the  separation  of  these  two  states.  It  was  decided  in  favour  of  Sweden  without  a 
murmur  on  the  part  of  the  Norwegians. 

The  case  of  the  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries*  was  the  most  important  of  the 
matters  which  have  as  yet  been  dealt  with  by  the  Hague  Court,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  gravity  of  the  issue  generally,  but  also  on  account  of  the  different  delicate  questions 
dealt  with  in  the  award.  The  case  related  to  the  respective  British  and  American  rights 
in  Newfoundland  waters  under  Art.i  of  the  Anglo-American  Convention  of  October 
20,  1818.  This  article  prbvided  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  should  for 
ever,  in  common  with  British  subjects,  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  certain 
specified  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  that  they  should  also  for' ever  have  liberty  to  dry 
and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours  and  creeks,  on  the  specified  parts  of 
the  southern  shores  of  Newfoundland  and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador,  but  that,  so  soon 
as  any  portion  thereof  became  settled,  it  would  not  be  lawful  foir  these  American  fisher- 
men to  dry  or  cure  fish  thereat,  without  previous  agreement  for  such  purpose  with  the 
inhabitants,  proprietors  or  possessors  of  the  ground.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  renounced  liberty,  to  take,  dry  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any 
of  the  British  An^erican  coasts,  bays,  creeks  or.harbours  not  included  withi^  the  specified 
limits^  American  fishermen,  however,  had  the. right  to  enter  such  bays  and  harbours 
for  the  purpose  of  shelter  or  repairs,  the  purchase  of  wood,  and  the  obtaining  of  wato:, 
but  they  were  tO:  be  under  restrictions  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  their  privileges. 

Differences  arc^:a^  to  the  scope  and  meaning  of  these  provisions.  The  United 
States  authorities^  protested  against  the  JBritish  claim  to  deal  in  their  regulations  with 
the  hou^rs,  days  and  seasons  when  fish  may  be  taken,  with  the  methods,  means  and  imple- 
moits  ifsed  in  fishing  i^peration^  etc.  There  was  also  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
mode  of  measuring- the  three  marine  miles  off  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours 
referred  to  in  this  article;     There  were  also  a  number  of  Siubsidiary  points. 

The  awaxd  confirmed  the  British  claim  to  make  such  regulations  as  were  appropriate 
or  iieccssary  for  the  protection  an4  preservation  of  the  fisheries  or  desirable  or  necessary 
on  grounds  of  public  order  and  morals,  provided  they  did  not  imnecessarily  interfere 
with  the  fishery  .itself  and  were,  not  so  framed  as  to  give  an  advantage  to  local  over  Ameri- 
can fishermen;  any  question  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  aay  regulation  was  to  be  referred 

*  The  first  four  of  these  cases  are  dealt'with  in  E.  B.  ti,  328,  329. 
,  *The  arbitrators  were  Prof.  Lam ma^h  of  Vienna  (President),  Dr.  Savornin  Lohman, 
Dutch  Minister  of  State,  Judge  George  Gray,  Sir  Ch.  Fitzpatrick  and  Dr.  Drago,  ex-Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Argentine  flepublic. 
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to  SI  commission  of  three  exp^  specialists,  one  to  be  designated  by  eadb  of  the  Pa^cs 
and  the  third  not  to  be  a  national  of  either  Party  and  to  be  appointed  by  the  Court.^ 

To  enable  the  Governments  to  deal  with  any  iiifference  of  views  between  them  before 
resorting  to  the  Coounission,  the  Court  recommeBded  o&cial  publication  of  any  regula- 
tions as  to  hours,  days  aad.  seasons  for  taking  fish,  as  to.methodsy  means  and  implements, 
etc  two  months  before  their  coming  into  operation,  tQ^  enable  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  raise  any  question  as  to  their  inconsistency  with  the  treaty  of  ,1818,  in  which 
case  the  Commission  would  decide  on  the  difference.  On  the  question  of  the  mode  of 
measurmg  the  three  marine  miles,  the  Court  decided  that  in;  ce^  of  bays>  the  three 
maiine  miles  should  be  measured  from  a  straight  line  drawnacross  the  body  of  water  at 
the  place  where  it  ceases  to  have  the  configuration  and  characteristics  of  a  bay.  At  all 
other  places  the  three  miles  were  to  be  measured  following  the^uosities  of  the  coast. 
It  recommended,  however,  adoption  of  the  method  followed  in  the  North  Sea  Fisheries 
Convention  (May  «,  1882)  of  fixing  the  line  at  the  part  of  the  bay  nearest  the  entrance 
when  the  width,  does  not  exceed  ten  miles.  From  the  operation  of  this  general  proposi- 
tion, the  award  excepted  a  certain. number  of  bays  '^  where  the  configuration  of  the  coast 
and  the  local  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  foreign  fishermen,  when  within  the 
geographic  headlands,  might  reasonably  and  band  fide  believe  tliemselves  on  the  higb 
seas,"  and  fixed  for  these  certain  points  between  which  the  line  should  be  drawn. 

The  long  and  detailed  award  is  full  of  interesting  points  connected  with  fishery 
meibods,  territoriij  watex^s  and  bays,. and  will  certainly  have  considerable  influence  in 
the  treatment  of  similar  matters  in  the  future. 

The  Orinoco  S.S.C9.  claim  between  the  U,$.A.  and.  Venezuela  raised  the  question 
whether,  if  an  umpire  exceeds  his  powers  andbas^s  his  decision  on  errors  of  law  and  fact 
essential  to  the  issue,  th^  award  is  liable  to  revision.  The  Court  decided  that  it  was^  iuq4 
proceeded  to  revise.it  accordingly, — a  precedent  of  the  greatest  moment. 

The  Savarkar  case  turned  on  the  delicate  question  of  whether  a,  fugitive  under  a 
criminal  charge,  who  had.  escaped  from  the  ship  on  which  he  was  being  conveyed  to  his 
place  of  trial  (India)  and  had  been  arrested  by  the  police  of  the  country  (France)  to 
which  he  escaped  and  immediately  handed,  over  (in.  error)  by  that  police  to  those  in 
charge  of  him,  should  not  have  been  delivered  back  to  the  Government  of  the  stat^  to 
which  he  had  escaped  and  been  dealt  with  unde^  the  Extradition  treaty  existing  between 
the  two  states  concerned.  The  Arbitrators  decided  that  as  there  had  been  in  the  cir- 
cumstances no  "  atteinte  a  la  souverainet^ ''  of  the  country  t^  which  the  prisoner  h^ 
escaped  and  all  parties  had  acted  in  good  faith  and  uq  disavowal  of  tbe  surrender  had 
been  made  known  till  two  days  later,  aft^r  the  departure  of  ^thf  vessel^  the  action  of  the 
local  police  though  taken  in  error  closed  the  incident.  This  decision,  based  on  considera- 
tions outside  the  strictly  legal  questipp  involved,  marks  tjie  diiSerence  between  arbitra- 
tors, who  as  such  can  disregard  technical  questions,  and  a  justiciary  court,  which'  has 
little  latitude  when  confronted  witb  an  imquestioned  legal  principle  such  as  the  universal 
one  that  a  fugitive  who  sets  foot  on  foreign  soil  bbeyond  the  ju£iBdiction>of  the  police  of 
his  country  except  by  operation  of  a  treaty  of  extradition*  The  fact  that  the  French 
Government  made.a  claim  shows  that  it  had  not  waived  its  right.  Though  it  i^  evident 
that,  if  France  had  declined  to  grant  extra4ition  (as  she  very  possibly  ini^fat),  the 
liberation  of  Savarkar  by  the  British  authoidties  noght  have  involved  diflacultieS)  the 
precedent  '^ould  be  regarded  as  a  compromise  rather  than  a  judici^-l  decision.       ' 

The  Canevaro  afiFair  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Peru  arose  out  of  a  loan  made  to  the 
Dictator  Pierola  in  1880  by  semirltalian  bankers.  The  question  tvirted  on  an  assess- 
ment involving  no  principle  of  law  of  any  general  interest.    •      .. 

The  Turco-Russian.case  related  to  interest  on  an  indemnity  payable  by  Turkey 
to  Russian  claimants  or  their  nominees,  which  had  been  satisfied  by  in:italments  after 
long  intervening  delays.     The  arbitrators  while  admitting  the  justice  of  tlie  cl^^m  in 

*  The  Court  appointed  Dr.  P.  P.  C.  Hoek,  scientific  adviser  to  the  Netherland  Fisheries. 
The  other  raemibers  who*  have  since  been  appointed  are  Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S. A.,  and  the  Hon.  Donald  Morison,  Newtoandland  Minister  of  Jusdte. 
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principle,  decMed  against  Rusna  on  the  ground  that  the  Russian  Government  when 
accepting  instalment,  nevter  made  any  reserve  as  to  interest. 

As  regards  standing  Arbitration  Treaties  the  efforts  made  to  meet  the  difficulty  of 
embracing  in  any  formulae  all  differences  which  may  arise  between  thte  contracting 
states  have  rather  tended  to  show  where  that  difficuhy  really  lies  than  to  solve  It.  A 
number  of  treaties,  certainly;  have  been  concluded  in  which  all  differences  without 
distinction  of  character  are  made  arbitrable.  The  latest  of  these,  the  Treaty  of  Novem- 
ber 20 j  1909  between  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  provides  that: 

"The  high  Contracting  Parties  engage  to  submit  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  ArtHtratfon 
established  at  the  Hague  by: the  Convention  of  July  29,  1899  all  differences  of  wfaates^er 
character  which  may  aris^  between  them  which  they  hs^ve  not  been  able  to  solve  by  diplomatic 
methods,  and  this  shall  apply  also  to  differences  arising  out  of  facts  prior  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  present  convention.  1  - 

Nearly  all  the  standing  treaties  hitherto  concluded,  hoWevef ,  except "  national  honour  " 
and  "  vital  interests  "  from  their  operation.  It  would  appear  as  if  few  Governments 
were  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of  binding  themselves  to  arbitrate  without  a  means 
of  escape  from  the  obligation.  The  new  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  sind  the  United  States  and  France,  are  no  real  exception  in  this  respect.  Though 
they  provide  for  investigation  by  a  preliminary  joint  commission  of  inquiry  for  all  cases 
whatsoever,  they  confine  arbitration  to  "  claims  of  right  made  by  one  against  another 
under  treaty  or  otherwise^  and  justiciable  in  their  nature  by  reason  of  being  susceptible 
of  decision  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  law  or  equity  **  (Art.  i).  This  obvi- 
ously excepts  from  arbitration  all  questions  based  on  policy  and  not  on  grounds  of  legal 
right,  which  amounts  for  practical  purposes  to  the  adoption  under  another  formula  of 
the  "  vital  interests  "  clause.  Under  the  ordinary  fonhula,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of 
either  party  to  a  dispute  to  describe  the  difference  as  involving  a  *'  vital  interest,"  and 
it  is  then  removed  from  the  operation  of  the  treaty.  An  aggressor  who  has  no  equitable 
basis  for  an  application  to  the  Hague  Court  or  any  other  tribunal  of  independent  judges, 
is  obviously  not  likely  to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  which  would  practically  have 
no  alternative  but  to  find  against  him.  Thus,  in  his  ultimatum  to  Turkey  (Sept.  26, 
191 1)  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano  took  care  to  state  that  the  issue  between  his  country 
and  Turkey  constituted  "  so  far  as  Italy  is  concerned  a  vital  interest  of  the  very  first 
order."  This  was  evidently  intended  to  enable  his  Government  to  meet  any  suggestions 
as  to  arbitration  with  the  reply  that  no  great  Powers  had  yet  agreed  as  between  them  to 
have  recourse  to  arbitration  where  vital  interests  were  concerned. 

The  Anglo-American  Treaty  of  Arbitration  of  August  3, 191 1,  is,  nevertheless,  a  most 
interesting  new  departure  in  the  effort  to  deal  with  "  vital  interests  *'  by  pacific  means 
though  not  by  arbitration.'  1* he  treaty  sets  out  by  defining  the  scope  of  arbitrarion. 
It  does  not,  however,  provide  that  arbitration,  even  when  aippHciable,  shall  forthwith 
come  into  operation,  but  prescribes,  a  certain  number  of  preliminary  stages: 

1.  Retjuest  by  either  party  to  submit  any  differences  to  a  Joint  Commission  of'  Inquiry. 

2.  Power  to' either  party  to  postpone  the  refei-ence  to  the  Commission  for  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  request  -Uo  affoixl  an  opportunity  for  diplomatic  discussion  ami  CKljusto^ent 
of  the  questions  in  controversy,  if  either  party  desires  such  postponement."  •    ^ 

3.  The  appointment  by  each  party  of  three  of  their  nationals  to  the  Commission^ 

'  4.  Holding  of  the  inqufry  followed  oy  a  report  uf)on  the  **  particular  questions  or  matters 
referred  to  it,  tor  the  purpose  of  facilitattne  t\ie  solution  of  disputes  by  elucidating  the  facts 
and  to  define  the  issues  presented  by  such  questions,  and  also  such  recommeodations  and 
conclusions  as  may  be  appropriate." 

5.  If  the  difference  persists,  the  case  becomes  the  subject  of  an  agreement  of  reference  to 
arbitiation,  which  is  to  provide  for  the  organisation  of  the  tribunal,  define  the  scope  of  the 
powers  of  the  arbitrators  and  determine  the  question  or  questions  at  issue. ' 

The  obvious  object  of  the  treaty  is  to  create  a  series  of  steps  calcidated  to  diyert 
attention  from  the  issue  to  the  method  of  settlement,  and  thus  enable  diplomacy  to  gain 

*  Italy  entered  into  a  similarly  all-embracing  treaty  with  the  Argentine  Republic  during 
the  last  Hague  Conference  (Sept.  18,  I907).    Other  unlimited- treaties  are  in  force  between 
■the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile  (1902),  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  (1904),  Denmark 
and  Italy  (1905),  Deosfiark.  and  Portugal  (1907)^ 
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time  for  a  calm  examination  of  the  points  involved.'   The  merit  of  the  treaty  Ires  chiefly 

in  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  procedure  of  conciliation  and  settlement  is  prolonged. 

When  the  two  Governments  are  equally  desirous  of  a  peaceful  adjustment,  the  treaty 

will  be  a  means  for  the  removal  of  any  question,  whether  arbitrable  or  not^  from 

being  complicated  by  controversy  on  the  part  of  an  bver-zealous  public  opinion.  ' 

A  .les$  ambitious,  but  much  improved  edition  of  the  existing  "  common  form  "  of 

standing  arbitration  treaty  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  France  and  Denmark 

(Aug.  9, 1911).    This  treaty  provides  as  usual  (Art-  i)  that: 

Differences  of  a  judicial  character  and  more  particularly  those  relating  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  treaties  existing  between  the  two  contraeting  parties,  which  may  arise  between  them 
and  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration, 
in  the  terms  of  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  differences^'  (Hague, 
Oct.  18,  1907),  "provided  they  do  not  affect  the  vital  interests,  independence  or  honour 
of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  nor  the  interests  of  third  Powers." 

Art;  2,  however,  provides  the  exception  that  '*  Differences  relating  to  the  following 

matters  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitmtion  wttfaout  the  reservations  mentioned  in  Art.  i: 

' *  I .     Pecuniary  clai ms  for  damages  when  the  principle  of  aa  indemnity  has  been  admitted ; 

"  3.  '  Contractual  debts  claunedtrom  the  Government  of  one  of  the  parties  by  the  Qoyern- 
ment  of  the  other  as  due  to  its  nationab; 

"3.  Interpret^ion  and  application  of  eonventional  stipulations  relating  to  commerce 
and  navigation. 

'*  4.  Intefpratation  and  application  of  conventional  stipulations  relative  toir^Industrial 
prof)My,  copyright,  .  .  .  posts  and  telegraphs  .  .  .  submarine  cabfes  .  .  .  &c. 

'  -  In  respect  of  claSs  4,  the  contracting  partiefthave  the  right  to  defer 'Submitting  such  cases 
to  arbitration  until  after  fche  national  courts  have  decided  finally  on'  them." 

Hiis  treaty  also  contains  a  clause  providing  that  the  arbitral  court  shall  decidei  in 
case  of  difference,  what  category  a  case  belongs  to. 

Thus  three  new  forms  of  arbitration  treaties  have  been  devised  in  the  course  of  the 
last  three  or  four  yiears  in  the  place  of  the  old  common,  form  of  treaty  (i.e.  the  Anglo- 
French  form  of  October  14,  1903).  The  old  form  applies  to  ''  differences  of  a  luridical 
order  or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  **  and  excepts  from  its  operation  mati- 
ters  involving  "  vital  interests  "  or  "  national  honour.*'  That  between  France  and 
Denmark  of  August  191 1  makes  *'  vital  interests ''  and  **  national  honour ''  a  part  of  the 
principle,  and,  excepting  them  from  its  operation,  makes  arbitration  obligatory  without 
qualification  in  certain  defined  matters.  The  Anglo-French  and  Anglo-American  Treat- 
ies of  August  191 1  go  further,  and  provide  a  pacific  method,  though  not  arbitration,  for 
dealing  with  cases  even  involving  vital  interests  and  national  honour;  and  that  between 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands  of  November  1909  throws  out  the  exception  altogether. 

The  progress  of  experience  has  not  confirmed  the  expectation  current  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  that  arbitration  might  become  a  substitute  for  war.  Only  states 
between' which  no  c(tsus  beUi  seems  possible  have,  thus  far,  ventured  to  place  all  cases 
without  exception  witbin  the  scope  of  compulsory  arbitration,  and  in  the  Turco-Italian 
and  Balkan  wars  no  reference  to  a  court  of  arbitration  could  have  dealt  with  the  issues 
involved  except  on  principles  of  treaty  obligation  and  justice  which  would  have  necessari- 
ly condemned  the  aggressors.  Nevertheless,  arbitration  removes  from  controvert  aU 
the  smaller  issues,  and,  under  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  its  scope  is  being  graduaUy 
enlarged,  arid  the  number  of  possible  cases  of  conflict  correspondingly  reduced. 

The  following  later  treaties  of  arbitration  (renewals  starred)  have  been  added  to  the 
list  given  in  the  article  on  "  Peace"  in  £n<;y.  5fd.,  Vol.  xxi:  ' 

jgog,  Costa  Rica- Panama  Mar.  17. 

Brazil-China      ....  Aug.'   3.  Brazil-Haiti       ....  Apr.  25. 

Argentina-Portugal      .     .  Aug.- 27.  BrazilrDominican  Republic  Apr,  29. 

Brazil-Salvador      ..    .«      .  Sept«    3.  Beigium^Honduras  Apr.  29. 

BrazilrPeni Nov.:   5.  Brazil-Colombia           .      .  July     7. 

Italy-Netherlands  .  Nov.  .21.  ^Austria  Hungary-Great 

Brazil-Sweden  .                 .  '  Dec.    14.  '   '            Britain  July  16. 

Goeboe-Spain  -  .     .  Dec.  i6«  .  Russta-Spatn     ....  Aug.  15. 

Bra;cil-<Russi4.    .     .     ,     .  Aug.  26. 

/p/O..  .  Bra?il-Grcece     .  .  Aug.  a$. 

G>sta  Rica- Italy     .  '.      .  Jan.     8.  Greecd-Italy    '.  Sept.  '2. 
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Italy-Spain.     ...     ,     .  Sept*    2.:.  ♦Bplivia-P^ru  ..,..  .  Mar.  31^ 

Argentina-France    .  Septl    7.  Italy-Sweden  ...      .  .  Apr.   30. 

•Argentina-Chile  ."  .  Sept.  13.-  '  Argentina-Ecuadof  .  '  July    16. 

Austria  Hungary-Bfazil  Oct.    19.  Argentina- Venczufela    .  July^'  24, 

Ital>[- Russia Oct.   27.  ;  •United  SUrtes-Eninc©:    -,     Aug.  ;.  3. . 

Belgium-Italy   .     ...  Nov^  18.  United  States^reat  Britain    Aug,    3. 

Italy-Norway    ».     •  .  Dec..    4.  *Denmark-Francc ..     .     .     Aug.  .  9, 

igii:  Brazil-Denmark  Nov.  27. 

Braril-Wuguay  Jani    i2.  1^12.  '  . 

Brazil- Paraguay     .     ,  Feb.  .24.  '         •      Argentfoa-Cotombia  '  .     .     Jfin. -^pw 

.    Vil^  Restrictions  on  War, 

The  next  best  condidoh  of  tbitigs  to  avoiding  War  is  to  restrict  its  nrea-  and  effects 
wheii  it  unfortunately  break  out  to  the  miaimum.  consistent  with  its  object.  Such  a 
restriction  was  one  of  the  features  of  the:  Tui:<^ItaliaA  war.  Thus  simultaiaeously  with 
the  despatch  of  the  ultimatum  to  Constantinople,  th^Marquid  di  San  GiuUano  despatched 
a  note  to  the  Italian  Legationa  and  Conmilates  in  the  Balkan  States^-of  \irbich  the 
follo'wing  passage  is  significant: 

.  .  .  The  Italian  Government  is  determined  ^to^  settle  the  Tripoli  ouestion  in  con- 
formity with  the  interests  and  dignity  of  Italy;  but,  whatever  the  means  she  may 'have  to 
employ  in  order  to  secure  thib  end,  the  basis  of  her  policy  will  continue  to-bothe  maintenance 
of  the.  territorial  status  quo  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  consolidation  of  European 
Turkey.  Not  only,  therefore,  does  the  Royal  Government  not  wish  to>  encourage  any 
movement  against  Turkey  in  the  Balkan  Pemnsnla,  but  it  is  firmly  resolved  to  redouble  its 
efforts  to  prevent,  particularly  at  this  moment;  anything  of  thelclnd  happenine,  and  if  any 
hopes  or  illusions  have  been  formed  or  are  likely  to  be  formed  in  ttiiat  sense  they :  must  te 
dispelled  immediately,  and  you.  will,  suit  yoiir  conduct  and  language  to  these  ends  ditectly 
the  opportunity  presents  itself  to  do  so.  ... 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Italy  also  declared  her  lniteiatio&  not  to  land  any  troops 
in  euLy  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  except  Tripoli  and  Cyretmica.  The  extinction  of  the 
lightis  along  the  Adriatic,  Mediterraoeaoc  and  Red  Sea  coasts  of  Turkey,  n^^rfiheles^, 
became  a. very  serious  matter.  ^ Italy's  undertaking  not  to  caufry  operations  of; war  be- 
yond the  coast  of  the  territory. in  question  did  not  overcome  the  difficulty,. inasmuch  as 
it  was  to  be  presumed  that  she  -w^ould  only  so  bind  herself  provided  Turkey  entered  into 
aa  engagement  not  to  invade  her  Red  Sea  possessions.  Nor.  did  she  restrict  herself 
absolutely  in  accordance  with  het  engagements,  but^  later  on,  landed  troops  on  Greek 
islands,  .and  threatened,  and,  in  certain  cases  fired  upon,  different  cities,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  though  she  explained  that  this  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Turk- 
ish war  vessels,  which  mi^t  otherwise  have  attacked  Italian  merchant  ships. 

The  neutralization  of  the  Red  Sea  was  also  mooted  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  in- 
deed the  reascm  which  led  to  the  neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal  seenis  to  hie  almo&t  as 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  a  more  or  less  narrow  highway  of  navigation,  being 
assimilated  to.it.  The  inconvenience  of  the  extinction,  of  lights  on  the  Turkish  coast 
brought  the  need  oC  such  neutralization  home  to^he  shying: interest!^  using  the  canal. 

Incidentally  it 'may  bementiojied  that,  neutralized  as  the  .canal  is,  it  is  still  legally 
on  Turkish  soiU  as  was  admitted  in;the  **  Kaissari  ''incident  at  theb^inningof  the 
war.  The  vessel  in  .question  was  conveying  troops  to  replaice  others  in  the  Yen)en  whose 
terms  of  service  h»d  estpiredL  It  was  considered  as  not  affected  by  the  t  we{i^y-f ourhours 
rule  imposed  by  Art.  4  of  the  Suez  Canal  Convention,  and  allowed  to  remain  at  Port 
Said  under  cover  of  the  canal  being  a  part  of  Turkey  as  well  a9  .neutralized,    r      /      '  . 

:  Vllt.   The  Malecka  Case. 

Of  isolated  international  incidents,  the  only  truly  interesting  one  of  -late  years  has 
been  that  of  the  arrest  in  Poland  of  Miss  Malecka,  which  once  more  raised,  the  vexed 
question  of  mixed  nationalities.  This  lady  was  Russian  by  descent  under  Russian  law 
and  British  by  reason  of  her  birth  in  England  under  British  law.  She  was  arrested  early 
in  1911  on  a  charge  of  abetting  a  political  conspiracy,  and  seemed  exposed  to  being  de- 
tained in  prison  without  trial  .for  an  indefinite  time.  But  owing  to  pressure  from  the 
British  government  she  wa&  at  last  put  on  trial  at  Warsaw,  and  qu  May  ip,  1912  was 
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found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  four  years^  ^penal'  servitude  to  be  followed  by  etile  td 
^besia  for  lilei  So  far  as  the  law  was  concerned,  the  Russian  GoKremment  was  acting 
within  its  internatioiud  tights;  but. distrust  of  the  Russian  law  and  procedure^  and 
e^)edally  of  the  Russian  (punishments  to  which  this  Engtishwomaai  was  es^Dosed,  excited 
British  public  feeling.  The  Russian  Government  wisely  found  a  means  of  letting  the 
lady  return  to  England.  On  June  Toth,  as  the  result  ol  a  petition  to  the  Tsar,  she  was: 
released  on  the  terms  that  she  should  not  again  set  foot  in  Russia*  The  case  showed  in- 
deed the  desirability  o€  assimilating  the  laws  of  different  states  on  nationalilies.  Assimi^ 
lation,  however,  would  meaSi  in  the  case  of  English  law,  the  sturender  of  time-honoured- 
piinciptes  in  favour  of  foreign  principles  which,  if  more  logical,  are  less  elastic  and  might 
not  be  suited  to  the  varied  coiKiitions  of  a  widcHSpread  empire. 

Among  recent  literature,  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  ftrticle,  the  following  books  may 
be  mentioned: — ^Higgins,  Hague  Peace  Conference  (London,  1909) »  and  War  and  the  PriinUe 
Citizen  (London,  1912);  James  B.  Scott,  Hague  Peace  Conferences  (2  vols.,  Baltimore,  1909); 
Oppeoheim,  International  Law  (2  vqls,  2ndiMlition,  London  1912);  George  G.  Wilson,  Inter- 
national Law  (St.  Paul,  Minn.,  19 10);  F.  £.  Smith  and  J.  Wyhe,  ItUematumal  Law  (London, 
191 1);  Alvarez,  Le  droit  intemcUional  AnUricain  (Paris,  1910),  and  CodifUati^m  du  droit, 
international  {PsLviSt  1912);  Bray,  British  Rights  at  Sea  under  the  Declaration  of  London  (Lon- 
don, 191 1)!  'f<  ^*  Bowles,  Sea  Law  and  Sea  Power  (London,  1910);  Cohen,  Declaration  of 
London  (London,  191 1);  Bentwich,  Declaration  of  London  (London,  191 1);  Lemonon,  Con- 
ference navale  de  Ltmares  (Paris,  190^);  Reventlow  Grossoritannien,  Deutschland  und\die 
Londoner  Confer enz,  (Berlin,  iQii);  Niemeyer,  Seekriegsrecht  nach  der  Londoner  Declaration 
(Berlin,  1910);  Catellani,  La  dichiarasione  di  Londra  (Padova,  19 12);  Wehbepg,  Capture  in 
War  on  Land  and  Sea  (trans.  London,  191 1);  Civis,  Cargoes  and  Cruisers,  Britain's  rights, ai 
sea  (London,  191 1);  Baty,  Britain  and  Sea  Law  (London,  191 1);  P.  Miiller-Heymer,  Der 
Panamakanal  (Berlin,  1909);  Lord  Ch.  Beresford,  The  Betrayal  (London,  1912);  Norman 
Angell,  The  Great  Illusion  (London.  1910);  Barclay,  Turco-Italian  War  and  its  Problems 
(London,  1912);  Hazeltine,  Law  of  The  Air  (London,  191 1).  (Thomas  Barclay,) 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCB  AND  BCONOHICS' 

The  four  years  1909-12  constituted  a  period  of  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  through- 
out the  world  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  and  in  every  respect  were  the  antithesis 
^^  of  the  years  from  1895  to  1896.     Fully  to  appreciate  the  conditions  it  is 

cndiL    essential  to  recollect  those  of  the  former  period.    In  the  nineties  the  world 


suffered  from  a  general  breakdown  of  credit  which  brought  bankruptcy  and 
disaster  to  many  countries.  The  four  years  since  1909  have  been  a  period  of  unbounded 
confidence  and  good  ctedit^  bringing  eiEpaiiaioai  and  progress  to  almost  e\iery 
nation.  In  the  nineties  prices  of  commodities  fell  to  figures  ]K>t.  previously  recorded 
in  modem  times;  in  recent  yeacs  they  have 'risen  to  a  level  not.  witnessed  for  nearly 
30  yeais; :  In.  the  nineties  cmfioyment  was  soaarce,  more  especially  in  the  young.^^nd^ 
food^-produciog  countries;  in  recent  years  employmetit  has  beqome  piendful  both  in 
the  young  and  ih;  the  old  countries,  and  wages  have  advanced  in  mostoountfies  to 
rates  not  :preyiQiialy  reached.  In  the  nineties  the  fall  in  prices  oi  commodities  had  a 
specially  detrimental  eftoct  upoa  the  welfaj%  of  the  lood-produdng  cotmtries;  while- 
the  industrial' or  mamifacturing  countries  and  distxicts  derived  much  benefit  ^om  the 
low  cost  of  food  and  material.  In  recent  years  the  rise  in  prices  of- commodities  has 
brought  renewed  prosperity  to  persons  engaged' in  agriculture  throughout  the  world; 
and  while. the  advance  in. the  cost  of  lindng  has  in  some  degree  diminished  the  coa^. 
suQiing'. power  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  industries^  the  conditions  have 
beea  beneficent  for  the  worid  in  general  and  much  more  equitable  for  all  sections,  the 
creditor  and  manufacturing  countries  having  enfoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  in 
company  .with,  .and  not  at  the  expense  of,  the  debtor  and  mainly  agricultural  lands.   '> 

The  period:has  been  mailed  by  a  great  deal  of  labour  unrest.  This  ^unrest  occurred 
in  the  imning,  manufacturing  and  distributing  industries,;  in  which  the.  dost  of  living 
had  risa:i.much  more  rapidly  than  the  Tate  of  wages  in  comparison  with  the  previous 
abnOratal  period  of  low  cost  of  >  living.  The  re^adjustmeftt  of  wages^:and  the  advances 
in  prices  of  manufactured  gdods  and  c^  minerals  that  have  n6w>taken  place^  have  again 

^  See  £.  B.  x,  347  et  seq,  ("Finance"),  aadartitles  emimeratedlii  Index  Vol.,  p.  893. 
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Prices  and 


given  the  matnuf acturing  'Countri^  a  fair  participation  in  the  general  prospeiity^  '  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  last  four  years  has  been  felt,  mainly:  by 
the  agricultural  countries  and  districts,  which  have  gained  advantage  from 
the  recovery  in  prices  of  foodstufiEs  and  of  raw  material,  and  which  suffered 
so  seriously  in  the  nineties  iix>m  the  low  priced  which  then  prevailed.  -.  The 
influence  exercised  upon  the  ecpnomic  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  Great.  Britain 
by  the  movements  in  prices  and  in  wages  and  by  the  variations  in  the  volume  of  em* 
ployment  is  apparent  from  a  icontrast  of  the  Board  of  Trade  index-numbers  of  prices, 
wages  and  employment  respectively,  first,  in  the  four  years  of  good  credit  throughout 
the  world  which  culminated  in  tS^i,  next,  in  the  four  years  of  bad  credit  from  1893 
to  1896,  and  finally,  in  the  past  four  years.     This  is  shown  in  Table  I..  ..   . .  , 

Table  T.    British  Board  of  Trade  Index  Numbers.  ''—    '• 


Good  Credit  period: — 
1888. 

1889   .   .   .   . 

;  1890   .   .   .   . 

1891   .   .   .   . 


Average  4  yeari 
Bad  Credit  period: — 

1893  .  .      .      . 

1894  .      • 

1895  ,      .  .      . 
1896 


Average  4VeBfs 
Good  Credit  period:— 

X909 

1910 

1911 

19 1 2  (approx.) 


Average  4  years 


Prices  of  * 
Commodities. 


102.7 
104:0 
104.0 
107.4 


104  5 
100. o 

94.21 
91.0 

88.2 


104.0 
108.7 
109.3 
114. o 


109.0 


Rate  of 
Wages. 


84:7 
87.5 
90.3 
91  5 


88.5 

96.1 

89.5 
89.1 

89.9 


89.6 

100. o 
1 00. 2 
100.3 
103.0 


100.9 


Employ- 
ment. 


98  3 
10O.4 

roo.4 

99.0 


99  5 


94 

95 
96 

99 


6 
I 

4 
I 


96.3 


93 

97 

99 
100 


6 

3 

3 
o 


97  5 


It  would  take  us  too  far  here  to  describe  in  any  detail  the  Various  causes- of  the 
greatly  increased  activity  of  trade,  the  relatively  high  cost  of  living,  the  labour  unre^, 

and  the  advances  in  wages  throughout  the  world  in  the  last  four  years. 
ofcafituu,"^  But  in  the  main  these  things,  as  well  as  the  great  volume' of*  emigration 
*  from  Europe  to  the  New  World,  result  from  a  single  cause,  viz.,  the  high 
condition  of. credit  in  the  young  and  food-producing  countries,  and  the. great  sums  of 
capital  which  the  lending  countries  hive  consequently  supplied  to  them.  This  high 
condition- of  credit  has  partly  arisen  from  the  world's  great  output  of  gold,  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  gold,  and  from  the  encouragement  which  large  stocks  of  gold  have  given 
to  the  free  investment  of  capital  whoever  it  could  be  profitably  employed. 

To  realise  the  in^Kirtance  of  these  things  it  is  again  necessary  to  recoUect  the  adverse 
conditions  in  the  nineties,  when  the  credit  of  the  young  countries  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and 

the  borrowing  states  could  not  secure  the  capital  needed  for  their  develop- 
j„jy,    *        ment.    At  that  time,  with  bad  credit  and  very  low  prices  of  foodstuffs 

and  raw  material,  gold  accumulated  in  the  Banks  of  England^  France 
and  Germany  notwithstanding  the  world's  small  production  ol  gold;  in  the  past  four 
years  of  good  credit  gold  has  accumulated  in  the  young  or  borrowing  countries,  and 
not  in  the  old  01  lending  states,  and  this  has  materially  assisted  the  movement  of  capital 
from  the  old  to  the  jroung  countries.  This  will  be  apparent  from  a  omtrast,  first,  of  the 
stocks  of  gold  in  the  Banks  of  England,  of  France  and  of  Germany  in  1896  in  coikiparison 
with  1892,  «nd  second,  of  the  stocks  of  gold  in  these  three  institutions  in  191 1>  in  com- 
parison with  Z908.  :  Tliiis  ia  shown  in  Table  II. 
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June  30.  1896. 

June  30,  1892,. 

Iricreitse. 

Bank  of  England  ....... 

Bank  of  France 

Bank  of  Germany 

i 
49,200,000 

81,800,000 

45,600^000 

£ 
27,800,000 

63,500,000 

40,7oa<ooo  ; 

4-21,400,000 
4*18,300,000 

4-  2,900,000 

Total       

174,600,000 

132,000,000 

-1-42,600,000 

h.  Good  Credit  Period,  iQ08*t2, 


Bank  of  England  . 
Bank  of  France 
Bank  of  Germany  * 


Total 


June  30,  1912. 


41,100,000 

130,500,000 

61,400,000 


— »- 


233.000.000 


June  30,  1908. 


39,400,000 

•126,100,000 

51,600,000 


217,100,000 


Increase. 


-|-  1,700,000 
+  4,400,000 
4-  9,800,000 


-h  15.900,000 


^  Includes  about  £17,000,000  of  silver. 

The  comparison  becomes  the  more  striking  when  supplemented  by  a  statement 
(Table  III)  of  the  world's  gold  productions  in  1893*96  and  in  1909-12  respectively. 

Table  III.    World's  Gold  Prddnctions  in  1803-06  and  igoQ-12, 


Bad  Credit  Period. 


£ 


Good  Credit  Period. 


1893  •      .     •     •     •  32,600,000 

1894 37,200,000 

1895 40,800,000 

1896  .  .      .  41,500,000 


Total  4  years 


I52>ioo,ooo 


1909     4     . 
1910 

191 1  . 

19 12  (appfox.) 

Total  4  years; 


93,400,000 

96,200,000 

97,300,000 

100,000,000 

386,900,000 


It  will  be  noticed  that,  whereas  in  1893-96  the  world's  production  of  gold  was  only 
£152,000,000,  and  the  accumulation  of  gold  in  the  three  principal  lending  countries 
was  £42,000,000,  in  the  past  four  years,  in  which  the  world's  production  of  gold  has 
been  £387,000,000,  the  accumulation  of  gold  in  these  countries  came  to  less  than  £16,- 
000,000.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  similar  comparisons  as  to  the  chief  borrowing 
countries  in  the  two  periods;  it  suffices  to  state  that  whereas  in  the  period  of  baid  cvedit 
they  held  little  or  no  gold,  at  the  end  of  IQ12  they  possessed  enormous  stocks. 

Some  notion  of  the  immense  sums  of  gold  accumulated  by  the  chief  borrowing 
countiries,  in  comparison  with  the  amounts  held  in  1896,  may  be  obtained  from  Table  IV. 

•  « 

Table  IV,    Gold  Held  by  Debtor  Countries  in  i8g6  and  iqj2. 


Argentina  (Conversion  Office) 
Austria-Hungary  (Bank  of) 
Brazil  (Conversion  Office) 

Canada 

India 

japan     

Russia  (Imperial  Bank  of) 
U.  S.  0/  America  (Treasury) 
Italy  (Bank  of >      ... 


Total 


June  1912. 


42,767,000 
51,586,000 
22,950,000 
28,012,000 
22,253,000 
23,128,000 
151,782,000 
247,652,000 
40,976,000 


631,106,000 


June  1896. 


m 


22,880,000 

Nil 
3,^5.000 

9,093.000 
80,400,000,  Dee.'96 

29.573»ooo 

I2,Il6>000 


157,477,000 


Expansion. 


+  42.767,000 
-h  28,706,000 
+  22,950,000 
+  24.597»0O0 
-f  22,253,000 
+  14.035.000 
+  71,382,000. 
+218,079,000 
-h  28,860,000 


+473,629.000 
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With  such  large  stocks  of  gold  in  the  borrowing  countries  and  with  the  activity 
of  trade  which  the  good  credit  has  created,  there  is  no  nervousness  concerning  the 
"^  ability  of  the  -borrowing  countries  to  meet  their  engagements,  and  the 
^ew^cafttMi.  investment  of  capital  by  the  older  in  the  younger  countries  is  on  a  great 
scale.  Indeed,  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  great  works  of 
public  utility  are  under  construction  with  borrowed  capital,  and  consumption  has 
reached  a  very  high  level  per  head  of  poptdation.  The  amounts  of  capital  publicly 
raised  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  New  York  in  1909-12  are  shown  in  Table  V. 

Table  V.    Public  Issues  of  Capital^  IQOQ-12. 


I9f2 

1911 

1910 

1909 

London  (a)  . 

Paris  (b)   

Berlin  (c)   .... 

New  York  (d)  .  ... 

£  -.  •. 
211,637,000 

203,680,000 

.  i76,ooo,ooox 
464,802,000 

£ 
196,216,000 

187,840,000 

173.300,000 

358,769,000 

£ 
232,143,000 

224,440,000 

169,300,000 

313,143,000 

£ 

2i3»099.ooo 
170,760,000 
242,400,000 
346.834,000 

Total 

1,056,119,000 

916,125,000 

939,026,000 

974.093.000 

'  (a)  Prom  The  Statist:  (b)  From  the  Moniteur  des  InUrUs  MatSriels:  (c)  From  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung:  (d)  Railroad  &  Industrial  Corporations  from  the  New  Y^k  Journal 
of  Commerce,    x  Approximate. 

The  aggregate  sum,  £1,056,000^000)  of  new  capital  raised  by  public  issues  in  the 
four  leading  money  markets  of  the  world  in  191 2,  is  by  far  the  largest  ever  publicly 
subscribed  in  one  year,  and  indicates  the  feeling  of  confidence  and  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  animate  investors  everywhere.  Indeed,  at  no  time  has  capital  shown 
greater  mobility.  From  all  quarters  of  the  world  demands  for  capital  have  been 
readily  responded  to  by  the  capitalists  of  England,  of  France  and  of  (Jermany.  •  More- 
over, although  the' American  people  have  borrowed  from  Europe  a  good  deal  of  capital 
on  the  one  hand,  they  have,  on  the  other,  invested  considerable  sums  in  Mexico  and  in 
Central  and  South  America.  The  greatness  of  the  sums  of  capital  supplied  by  Great 
Britain  alone  in  the  last  four  years  to  various  countries  will  be  apparent  from  Table  VI, 
taken  from  the  Statist, 

Table  VI:    Great  BrUain's  Capitcd,  Subscriptions ^  igoQ-i 2, 


United  Kingdom 


Canada 

Australasia 

Africa    .    ' . 

India  and  Ceylon 

Other  British  Colonies  and  Posses- 
sions 

Total  Brirish  Colonies    . 

Unit^  States 

Argentina    ..;.;.. 

Brazil 

Chile      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      . 

Mesuco- 

Russ^  ■ 

China 

Japan     

Otner  Foreign  Countries . 

Grand  Total  .      .    .  * 


1912 


52,122,000 


37,469,000 

13,444,000 

6,553,000 

3,896,000 

2,618,000 


63,980,000 


23,005,000 

15.^*000 

13.343*000 

3,912,000 

2,8^19,000 

12,681,000 

8,845,000 

3,231,000 

12,134,000 


2iir737*ooQ 


1911 


32,244,000 


36,793,000 
3;642,ooo 

12,409,000 
5,278,000 

2,810,000 


60,932,000 


20,782,000 

15,452,000 

19,314,000 

8,271,000 

3,304,000 

6,082,000 

i,555»ooo 

5,880,000 

22,400,000 


196,216,000 


1910 


43,089.000 


33,040,000 
10,180,000 
12,950,000 
14,676,000 

12,562,000 


83,408,000 


31.545.000 

16.595,000 

10.989,000 

4,685,000 

4.946,000 

3.937.000 

6,329,000 

32,000 

26,588,000 


232,143,000 


1909 


50,691,000 


37,687,600 
12,015,000 
1 4,340*000 
15.885,000 

5,069.000 


84,996,000 


21.77^,000 
231987.000 
7,498.000. 
4.159.000 
9.1 10.000 
9.672.000 
1 1 196.000 
4.231,000 
15,781.000: 


213.099.000 
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A  large  part  of  the.  capital  subscribed  in  recent  years  has  been  for  new  railway; 
construction  in  Canada,  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Russia,  and  the  conipleted  mileage  of 

new  railways  in  the  decade  ended  in  1015  will  reach  a  greater  total  than 
^^IISSSSq!^   ^^  ^^^  attained  since  the  eighties  and  will  be  nearly  twice  as  great  as 

completed  in  the  nineties*  This  railway  construction  is  opening  up  to 
settlement  vast  areas  of  virgin  land,  and,  in  conjunction  with:  the  renewed  profitableness 
of  the  farming  industry  throughout  th^  world,  is  the  main  cause  of  the  great  yolume  of 
emigration  from  the  old  to  the  new  countries.  The  number  of  immigrants  into  the 
United  States,  jCanada,  Argentina  and  Brazil  in  the  last  four  years  has  been  unpre-* 
cedented,  and  all  the  preliminary  preparation^  have  been  made  for  bringing  into  cul- 
tivation tlxe  additional  land  upon  which  to  produce  the  food  and  raw  mat^erial  neetled 
by  a  population  growing  in  numbers,  in  wealth  and  in  consuming  power.  Among  the 
great  reproductive  and  costly  works  now  almost  completed  are  the  Panama  Canai 
and  the  Canadian  Txanscpntinentai  Railway.  The  prosperity  of  AustraMa  in  con- 
sequence of  good  seasons  and  the  high  prices  .of  wiool  and  of  mutton  has  caused  immi- 
gration to  be  resumed  on  a  large  scale  after  practical  suspension  for  over  15 -years,  and 
is  causing  preparations,  for  opening  up  the  whole  of  t\it  continent  from  otorth  to  south 
and  east  to  west  by  great  transcontinental  systems  of  railways.^ 

Indeed,  from  one  end  of  the  worid  to  the  other  thei^e  has  been  mctvement,  progrete 
and  prosperity,  and  production  and  consumption  hav6  been  unj^recedented  both 
OflMfe  tt#  actually  and  in  proportion  to  population.  In  this  movement  the  East 
%Sm^        1^^  participated  in  common  with  the  West.    Probably  the  greatest  single 

event  of  the^riod  has  been  the  revolution  in  China  in  igzi,  which  caused 
the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  and  the  conversion  ol  the  country  to  s  modem 
system  of  Government  and  to  Westfern  ideas  of  education  and  of  progress.  This  event 
is  as  yet  too  recent  for  its  real  junfluence  to  be  appreciated  or  felt.  But  the  re-awakening 
of  China,  following  upon  that  of  Japan,  is  expected  to  modify  profoundly  the  course  of 
history  both  politically  and  economically.  One  of  its  first  effects  has  been  the  willing-; 
ness  of  foreign  nations  in  general  and  of  Great  Britain  in  particular  to  supply  China 
with  the  capital  needed  for  her  development.  Throughout  191 2  negotiations  were 
in  progress  for  a  loan  of  £60,000,000  to  China  by  the  Sue  Powers  especially  interested 
in  the  country  politically  or  commercially,  and  at  the  dose. of  the  year  arrangements 
were  practically  concluded  for  a  loan  of  £2  5,000,00a  During  the  negotiations  a  loan 
of  £io,ooo,OQo  was  placed  in  London  with  the  firm  of  Birch  Crisp  &  Co,,  by  Chiua^ 
against  the  wish. of  the  British  Government,  which  was  only  partially  carried  out.> 

The  prosperity  of  India,  in  consequence  of  good  crops,  favourable  prices  of  commo- 
dities, and  a  high  state  of  credit,  also  calls  for  notice,  especially  as  this  prosperity  has 

brought  about  a  great  expansion  both  in  the  export  and  import  trade 
imSSu'     :  ^ ^^ ^^^  CQuntry  and  caused  the  import  of  no  less  than  £27,000,000 of  gold' 

in,  the  12  months  to  March  31,  191 2.  The  amount  of  gold  absorbed 
by  India  since;  1909  is,  indeed,  so  remarkable  and  of  such. wide  economic  importance 
that  the  annual  figure^  (years  ending  March  31st)  are  worth  setting  out  in  detail,  together 
with  those  for  the  total  world's  gold  production.  In  1909-10,  the  world's  gold* 
production  being  £93,000,000,  the  net  value  of  gold  imported  and  produced  in  India  was. 
£17,000,000;  in  1910-11  the  corresponding  figures  were,  world  £96,000,000,  Iridia 
£18,000,000;  in  Z9ii-ia  world  £97,000,000,  India  £27,000,000;  1912  (six  months), 
world  £50,000^000,  India  £13,000,000.  The  total  for  3i  years  comes  to,  world  produc- 
tion £336,oop,ooo,  India  consumption  £75,000,000. 

But  for  this  great  absorption  of  gold  by  India,  representing  27  per  cent  of  tfie 
world's  gold  production  in  the  18  months  up  to  September  191 2,  trade  would  probably 
have  become  even  more  active  and  prices  of  commodities  would  have  risen  to  still 
higher  levels.  The  prosperity  of  India  has  brought  about  a  great  demand  for  silver 
rupees,  and  after  an  ihtervail  of  ^vt  years  the  India  Government  has  again  had  to . 
purchase  a  large  quantity  of  silver  for  coinage.*  Up  to  middle  of  December  191 2  these 
^The  secrecy  with  which  this  operation  had  to  be  conducted,  to  avoid,  a  rise  in  the  price. 
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purchases  of  silver  had  reached  £7,^00,000,  and  for  the  whole  of  ihri  fiscal  year  ending 
March  317  1913,  they  were  expected  to  reach  £10,000,000.  •  These  purchase  of  silver 
were  operating  already  to  reduce  the  amount  of  gold  imported  into  the  country^  aad  if 
as  anticipated  India  were  to  buy  foreign  goods  In'  1913  as  freely  as  was  indicated  by  the 
orders  in  existence  at  the  end  of  191 2  the  quantity  of  gold  that  would  be  sent  to  that 
country  in  1913  might  well  fall  to  mote  modetate  proportions,  a  factor  Which  would 
tend  to  prevent  monetary  stringency  in  the  world's  money  markets.  • 

The  activity  of  trade  throoghotit  the  world  in  recent' years  did  not  extend  to  the 
United  Statues  in  any  marked  degree  until  1912.  This  was  due  to  cbnsumption  in- 
:  I  creasing  and  trade  improving  after  the  1967  banking  crisis  faster  than 
id'AmericA,  ^^®  economic  conditions  warranted;  to  an  excessive  speculation  in' Western 
•'  farm  lands  in  1909*^10  which  caused  a  temporary  lock-up  of  banking 
resources;  and  to  relatively  poor  crops.  In  191 2,  however,  the  American  crops  of  every 
kind  and  description  proved  superabundant,  and  far  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  American  people;  and  as  the  world's  consuinption  !s  on  a  great  dcale  no 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  disposing  of  the  sui^^us  production  to  other  lands. 
At  the  dose  of  191 2  conditions  in  the  United  States  appeared  to  be  unusually  sound. 
Indeed  confidence  regarding  the  contiimance  of  international  prosperity  was  in  some 
measure  due  to  tbe  excellent  position  on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  lock-up  of  Americaii  banking  funds  in  farm  mortgages  in  1910  Would 
have  been  much  more  serious  than  they  were  but  for  the  activity  of  int'ematiooal.tT^dc 
and  the  ability  of  the  American  people  to  sell  manufactured  goods  freely  in  the  world's 
markets.  The  course  of  trade  in  recent  years  in  the  United  States  ha^  been,  extreme 
depression  in  1908  following  upon  the  baliking  crisis  of  1967,  a  great  retov^ry  in  1909, 
a  halting  tendency  in  1910  and  ion »  and  another  great  expansion  in  X912  after  It 
became  evident  that  the  crops  would  be  unusually  abundant.  In  brief,,  the  United 
States  had  not  up  to  1912  played  any  great  part  in  bringing  about  the  acti\Kty  in 
international  trade  (apart  from  an  incredsed  demand  for  foodstuffs  in  consequence  of 
short  crops),  but  it  was  expected  to  be  a  factor  of  real  importance'  in  the  crop  season 
of  191 2-13,  both  in  supplying  other  countries  with  food  and  ra#  material  and  in  pur- 
chasing manufactured  goods  in  return. 

The  great  flow  of  capital  in  recent  years  to  the  bbrrowiiig  states  has' stimulated 
production  and  consumption  from  one  end  of  the  worid  to  the  othefr.  Afl  countries 
BfhctM  0/  produce  commodities  needed  directly  or  indirectly  by  all  other  states; 
credit  oa  and  when  credit  is- good  everyone  can  produce  the  things  required  in  what- 
ooouiMivs.  ^y^Y  part  of  the  world  they  are  produced.  'Heiice  in  the  period  of  good 
credit  under  consideration  the  volume  of  international  trade  has  growii  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  To  deal  with  the  foreign' trade  of  the  whole  world  would  be  b^^ypad.the 
limits  possible  to  the  present  survey.  But  the  figures  for  Great  Britain'  will  indicate 
the  remarkable  expansion  in  international  trade  in  recent  years,  the  imm.ense.  effect 
which  periods' of  good  and  bad  credit  have  upOn  international  commerceT,  and  the 
influence  of  the  period  of  good  credit  upon  foreign  trade  so  far  as  tbat  country  is  con- 
cerned. The  values  of  British  trade  in  typical  years  in  which  the  credit  of  the  younger 
or  borrowing  nations  was  good  or  bad  are  set  out  in  Table  VII; 

In  considering  the'  growth  of  British  imports  and  of  the  trade  balance,  account  has 

to  be  taken  of  the  rapidly  iircreasing  income  of  Great  Britain  frt)m  interest  on  capital 

Foreign  trade  Placed  abroad,  from  shipping,  and  from  services  rendered  to  other  nations, 

•/  Great         by  British  bankers,  brokers,  insurance  offices  and  others.    It  is  computed 

**■'•'         that  the  income  from  these  sources  is  now  upwards  of  £3oo;ooo',ooo  per 

annum.    ,An  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  £r 46,000,000  for  1912  confirms  the 

of  silver,  led  to  the  contract  being  placed  by  the  Indian  Council  with  Messrs:  SamUel  Mon- 
tagu &  Co.,  and  one  result  was  a  curious  pariiametitary  incident.  Sir  Stuart  SamUel,  the 
Liberal  M.P.,  was  a  partner  in  the  firm*  and  it  was  contended  that  he  had  vacated  hie  seat 
by  making  a  profit  out  of  a  government  contract.  The  question  was  investigated  by  a 
select  comriiittee,  which  was  unable  to  decide  It  and  recommended  its  reference  to  the  Privy 
Council;  and  no  conctusion  had  been  arrived  at  when  1912  ended. 
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•    *Great  Britain's  ability  to  lead  was  interfered  with  by  South  African  War. 

1 

» 
evidence  that  about  £160,009,000  of  British  capital  was  supplied  to  Indian,  Colonitil 

and  foreign  countries  during  that  year,  In  the  last  10  years  Great  Britain  has  supplied 
other  lands  with  about  £1,200,000,000  of  new  capital,  and  the  large  growth  of  £159,- 
000,000  in  British  imports  since  1903  prises  as  to  about  two-thirds  from  the  growth  in 
the  Income  of  the  country  from  interest  and  services,  and  as  to  only  one-third  from  the 
expansion  in  exports.  On  the  other  hand  the  expansion  of  £200,000,000  in  the  exports, 
of  British  goods  in  191 2  compared  with  1893  was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  large 
additional  sums  of  capital  supplied  by  Great  Britain  to  other  lands.  In  brief,  by 
lending  capital  freely  abroad  Great  Britain  has  given  the  outside  world  about  £160,- 
000,000  a  year  additional  spending  power,  a  sum  which  has  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
and  from  country  to  country,  expanding  consumption  and  production  wherever  the 
influence  of  the  credits  was  felt,  until  finally  the  credits  were  settled  by  exports  of  goods 
to  those  persons  and  to  those  Countries  which  desired  to  purchase  British  goods. 

A  typical  instancy  may  be  given  of  the  effect  of  these  great  investments  of  capital. 
In  the  last  five  years  Great  Britain  has  supplied  Canada  publicly  with  £176,000,000 
^^  of  capital  and  privately  with  a  considerable  sum  in  addition.    The  total 

QiCaamdM»  *niounts  are  calculated  to  average  about  £40,000,000  a  year.  A  growth 
of  between  four  and  five  per  cent  per  annum  in  the  p>opulation  of  the 
country,  a  probable  exftansion  of  nearly  100  per  cent  in  the  country's  railway  mileage 
in  the  decade  to  191 5,  and  a  several-fold  expansion  in  the  agricultural  output  in  the 
last  ten  years,  show  clearly  the  effect  of  these  grea^t  loans  of  capital  upon  the  internal 
trade  of  Canada.  The  eflFect  upon  her  foreign  trade  has  been  equally  remarkable 
(see  Table  VIII).  In  the.  year  ending  August  1903,  when  Great  Britain  supplied 
Canada  with  but  a  small  quantity  of  capital,  the  imports  into  the  country  were  worth 
only  £48)000,000;  but. in  the  year. ending  August  191 2  they  were  valued  at  no  less 
than  £i2i,OQo^ooo.  In  this  period  (1903-12)  the  exports  from  Canada  only  grew 
from  £46,000,000  to  £66,000,000.  Thus. an  expansion  of  £73,000,000  in  imports  was 
attended  by  a  powth  of  only  £20,000,000  in  exports,  the  balance  of  £53,000,000  being 
paid  for  by  capital  borrowed  from  abroad  and  wealth  taken  into  the  country  by  im- 
migrants. The  greater  portion  of  this  sum  was  met  by  the  large  investment  of  about 
£40,000,000  of  British  capital  in  Canada  in  191 2  in  comparison  with  a  relatively  small 
sum  in  1903. 

Table  VIIL     Trade  iff  C<mada  — 12  months  to  August  jrst,  {In  Millions  of  l*s), 

1911-12        i9ci2-3         Inc. 
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The  experience  of  Canada  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  countries  supplied  with  large 
amounts  of  capital  from  abroad.  Although  the  ezpaosioo  in  the  exports  of  goods 
from  Great  Britain  to  Canada  has  not  corresponded  to  .the  great  amoimts  of  capital 
supplied  by  British  investors  to  that  country,  the  capital  invested  has  brought  an 
increased  demand  from  other  countries  for  British  goods,  and  the  generous  credits 
granted  to  Canada  have  been  settled  by  the  expansion  in  the  exports  of  goods  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  world  in  general. 

In  brief,  the  great  loans  of  capital  by  the  lending  countries  in  the  last  few  years  of 
good  credit  have  brought  about  an  expansion  of  trade  in  all  the  countries  which  produce 
things  needed  by  other  nations. 

The  spirit  of -enterprise  which  has  been  so  marked  in  the  last  three  or  four  years 
has  in  some  measure  been  fostered  and  stimulated  by  the  international  political  situa- 
^^  tion  in  Europe,  and  by  the  fear  that  the  building  of  a  great  navy  by  Ger- 

pl^^ig^  .  many  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  British  navy  might  ultimately 
lead "  to .  a  conflict  between  these  powers.  Furthermore,  the  Moroccan 
difficulty  between  France  and  Germany,  which  became  acute  in  191  i,  the  seizure  of 
Tripoli  by  Italy,  and  later  the  attack  upon  Turkey  by  all  the  Balkan  States  with  the 
exception  of  Rumania,  created  intermittent  feelings  of  anxiety  lest  a  European  con- 
flict should  become  inevitable.  It  is  true  that  these  difficulties  wefe  settled  one  after 
the  other;  that  Germany  "withdrew  all  claims  upon  Morocco'  on  receipt  of  compensa- 
tion in  the  French  Congo;  that  Italy  and  Turkey  arranged  peace;  that  the  relations 
between  Germany  and  England  steadily  improved  throughout  1912;  and  that  the  rapid 
success  of  the  Balkan  Allies  simplified  one  part  at  all  events  of  the  problem  in  the 
east  of  Europe;  nevertheless,  these  events  caused  investors  to  place  capital  outside  of 
Europe  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  At  the  end  of  191 2  additional  anxiety  Was  caused 
by  Servians  claim  not  only  to  all.  the  territory  forming  part  pf  Old  Servia,  but  also  to 
Albania,  a  claim  which  caused  preparations  for  war  and  the  mobilisation  of  a  great 
army  by  Austria.  There  was,  indeed,  for  a  time  in  November  and  December  serious 
uneasiness  lest  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  situation,  as  between  the  Great'  Powers  them- 
selves, should  not  be  found.  Much  was  done  to  dispel  these  fea'rs  at  the  end  pf.  the 
year  by  the  prospect  of  a  general  agreement  to  create  an  open  port  on  the  -coast  of 
Albania,  to  construct  a  railway  from  Servia  to  the  sea  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Powers,  and  tq  set  up  an  autonomous  Albania.  The  immediate  cohsequehce,  even 
while  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Turkey  and  the  allies  was  still  uncertain,  'was 
a  renewed  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  European  situation  and  in  the 
strength  of  European  securities;  but  on  balance  the  prices  of  European  securities  showed 
a  serious  decline,  owing  to  the  desire  of  investors  to  purchase  stocks  not  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  political  complications  in  Europe. 

Another  influence  affecting  the  security  market  has  been  the  desire  to  dispose  of 
low-interest  stocks  and  to  transfer,  the  capital  to  securities  giving  a  higher  retuiii.  In 
fact,  the  fashion  in  securities  in  the  last  few  years  of  good  tredit  l^as  been, 
BHe^  of  as  one  would  expect,  the  exact  opposite  of  that  in  a  period  of  bad  credit. 
y^^t^^  In  the  nineties,  when  the  credit  of  the  young  countries  was  at  a  low  ebb 
$eauitiea,  and  capital  accumulated  in  the  older  countries,  the  deiiandwal  almost 
exclusively  for  safe  stocks,  and  no  thought  was  paid  to  the  rate  of  interest 
so  long  as  the  stocks  were  considered  secure.  In  the  recent  period  of  good  credit 
stocks  possessing  **  chances  "  have  been  much  sought  for,  and  little  or  no  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  security  of  the  stocks  provided  there  was  the  prospect  of  increased 
dividends  and  the  possibility  of  a  substantial  increase  in  the  market  value  of  the  se- 
curity. The  result  of  this  fashion  has  been  that  speculative  securities  upoii  which 
the  dividends  were  increasing  have  been  in  great  demand,  while  stocks  afld  bonds 
upK)n  which  the  dividends  were  stationary  —  whether  shares  of  public  companies,  or 
the  obligations  of  governments  —  have  been  out  of  favour.  A  comparison  of  the 
prices  of  securities  in  various  countries  shows  that  the  change  of  fashion  has  been 
universal,  the  securities  sought  after  being  those  upon  which  dividends  were  increasing 
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or t  were  Ukdy  to  increase,  iffhile  the  securities  paying  fixed  rates  o£  interest  or  steady 
rates  of  divtdeads  hdtve  been  ignored*  -  Tlds  opnditida  of  jnind  caiised  a  boom  it  rubber 
securities  in- jqko,.  when  > over  £21,000,000  of  capital  was  raised  in  tbe  London  market 
for  new  rubber  companiesy-and  when  prices  of  rubber  shares  rose  to  high  figur-es-uoi 
QotLsequeiice  of  actual  or  antic^ated  (Uvidendi.  It. also  created  a. great  dem^iidi  for 
securities  of  oil,  shipping  atid  other  companies'  shaires,  ^here  the  profits  haye  expanded 
rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  trade. activity.  In  Table  IX  the  prkes  of  a  nUniber  Of 
«ecuritied  qaoted  oik-the  London*  Stock  Exchange  at  the  ^nd  of  191  ;i  are  contrasted 
with  those  at  the  end  of  1908.  The  cfaaiigcri  show,  cle^irly  the:d^nandrJor  securities 
giving  relatively  high  rates  of  interest  or  increased  rates  of  dividend  in  comparison 
with  securities  where  the  rates  of  interest  and  dividend  have  been  low  or  stationary. 
The  prices  of  securities  at  the  end  of  September  191 2  are  added  to  show  the  fall  in 
stocks  in  the  last  three  liiontfas  of  191 2  in  consequence  of  the  Balkan  crisis. 

Table  IX,     Courses  of  Prices  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 
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Consols  24% 
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IrK]Ua3i% 

Canada  ;J|%  .      .      . 

New  South  Wales  3!% 

Brauhaii ±%  i^^.  . 

Egyptian  Unified 

Italian  Rentes 

Japanese  4%  1899 

Portuguese  3  %'s 

Russian  4%  1889 

Spanish  4  %    .     .      . 

Turkish  Unified   .      . 


Great  Western  Ry.  Ord 

L.  &  North  Western  Ord.  • .      .      .      .      . 

L.  Brighton  &  S.  Coast  Defd 

Midland  Deferred 

North  Eastern  "Consols"   >•    . 

Bengal  &  N.  Western  Ord.        .      .     .  >  . 

Canadian  Pacifio  Ord.     .      .      . 

Grand  Trunk  Orcfinary 

B.  Ayres  Great  South  n.  Ord 

Buenos  Ayres  Western  Ord. '     .      .      .      . 
Bank  of  England  Stock 
Lloyd's  BaiUc  £8       .     .  .      .- 

London  City  &  Mid.  Bank  £i2j'  .      .      . 
London  County  &  Westminster  Bank  £5 

Associated  Portland  Cement  Ordinary  £10 
Brit.  S.  Africa  (Chartd)  Shs.  £i     .     .      . 
Hudson's  Bay  Shares  £1 
Pen.  &  Oriental  S^eam  Nav.  Deferred  £100 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Ord.  £xoo    . 
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(hM-miniag 


It  is  notqworthy  ths^t  gold-mioing  shares  hav^  also  suffered  neglect  in  common 
with  higb'Class  securitieS'in  the  recent  gpod-cre4it  period,  .In  the  nineties  the  demand 
for  gold-mining  shares  arose  from  the  recognition  that  the  sppply  of  gold 
was  inadequate  iq  the  world's  needs;  At  the  preset  time  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  world's  production  of  gold: is  sufficient,  and  inasmuch 
as  large  incomes  can  be  gained  from  the  investment  in  securities  which  h^ve  benefited 
and  .are  ]i>^efiting  f  rom  the  activity,  of.  the  iWorM's  trad^  ^arising  in  part  from  the  j^reat 
productiom  of  gold,  the  inducement  to  purchase  gold-mining  shares  has  largely  dis- 
appearedr    pf  cour$e»,4iamond|  silver  and  other  mining  shares^  are  not.  in  the  same 
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category  as  gold-mines,  for  the  prices  of  diamonds,  of  silver,  of  copper  and  of  other 
metals  have  risen,  whereas  the' price  of  gold  is  stationary;  indeed,  mtasuned  by  other 
commodities  it  has  fallen  heavily.  In  other  words,  gold  has  depreciated,  wiiile  the 
prices  of  all  other  commodities  have  appreciated;  and  whereas  the  profit  fromgoid- 
mining  has  declined  and  is  declining,  the  profit  from  producing  other  commodities  has 
greatly  risen  and  is  still  rising.  Itie  rise  in  silver  and  diamoood-miniag' shares  and 
the  decline  in  gold>mining  shares  will:  be  apparent  from  Table  X.  The  price  of  Rio 
Tintos  in  December  191 2,  it  may  be  noted,  shows  a  decline  brought  about  by  recent 

liquidation-  in  Paris  in  consequence  of  the  Austrian  mobihsation/ 

t 

Table  X,    Prices  of  Mining  Shares. ' 


Broken  Hill  Prop.  Shares  (8s.) 
De  Beers  Deferred  (^os.) 
Gt.  Boulder  Shares  (2s.) 


Rand  Mines  Shares  (5s.) 
Rio  Tin  to  Shares  ( £5)    .... 
Robinson  Minino^  Shares  ( £5) 
Simmer  &  Jack  Mining  Shares  (£1) 


1908 

191*     • 

J9I2 
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Sept.  30 

Dec*  38 

(4  years). 

.;!• 
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33 1 

21 

t,i» 
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12/6 

-iS/6 

,if 
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"f 

10} 

31 

3i 

-6i 

2* 

lA 

I 

^'<«r 

The  fall  in  high-class  securities  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  appreciation 
in  industrial  stocks  and  in  banking  shares,  which  on  the  continent:  so  largely  partici- 
pate in  the  increased  profits  of  industrial  companies,  are  shown  in  Table  XI.  The  great 
decKne  in  prices  in  consequence  of  the  Balkan  war  will  be  evident. 

Table  XI.    Pric$s  of  Securities  in  Europe, 


Germany: — 

3%  German  Imperial  Loan  ■. 

3%  Prussian  Consols 

Deutsche  Bank  Shares 

Disconto-Gesellschaft  Shrs.  ,. 

AUgemeine  Elect.  Ges.  Shrs. 

Hamburg- Amer.  Packet f ah rt 

Norddeutsche  Lloyd  Acticn 
France: — 

3  %  Perpetual  Rente  .... 

Banque  de  France       .... 

Banque  de  Paris 

Cr^it  Lyonnais  ., .  . 

Ottoman  Bank ........ 

Suez  Canal 

Austria: — 

t%  Austrian  Gold  Rente   .    . 
ombardo- Venetian  Railway  Shares 
Creditanstalt    .      .      .      .      . 
Holland: — 

2i%  Dutch  Loan  .      .      .      . 
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+ 
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+ 
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-r 
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-        9i 


In  the  United  States  similar  conditions  have' prevailed  (see  Table  XII) ,  and  prices 
of  bonds  and  shares  have  generally  fallen  exc^^t  "where  the  profits  are  expanding  and 
the  dividends  are  increasing.  '     .      "    ' ;'  ",.,.,..    .,».. 

The  immense  pr6duction  of  gold  has  prevented  any  great  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest 
for  "  banking  money."    Of  course,  **  bailkfng  money  "  is  ah  entirely  different  com- 
modity to  "investment  money  "  or  capital.    Money  that  is  placed  x>er- 
moneyf        manently  in  securities  is  the  savings  of  the  public  and  is  mainly  Under  the 
control  of  the  general  investor;  whereas  banking  money  consists  for  thte 
great  part  of  the  unused  cash  balances  of  cokHpanks,  business  houses,  aiid  individuals, 
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New  York  City  4}  %      .....      .      . 

Atchifeon,  Topeka  &.  Santa  F^  Commoh 
Erie  Comknon  :     . 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Common 
New  York  Central  Comcpon     .      . 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Shares        ... 
Reading  Common 

Union  Pacific  Common 

Americafi  Suear  Reftoing  : .      .     .      . 
American  Tetepjbone  &  Telegraph 
Anaconda  Mining  Shares 
General  Electric  Common    . 

National  Lead      .     -. 

People's  Ga«; 

United  States  Steel  Common    . 


1 90S 
Dec.  31 


—  i  ■' 


.   1 


1912 
Sept.  30 


98i 
logf 

371 
163: 

117 

124 

173I 

175 

U7i 

'% 

183* 

64t 

Ii6| 


1912 

Dec.  28 


Rise  br 

£all  in 

4  years. 


-15 
+  41 

—    2\ 

-18 

-loJ 

+23 
-241 

+  13 
—  10 

4-27 
—21 
+  9 
±ii 


and  is  under  th«  control  of  bankers.  In  Gte«4  Britain  ^banking  money  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  about  £30^000,000  a  year;  "whereas  the  total  savings  of  the  cotuitry  'avail«> 
able  for  investment  in  securities  or  in  other  forms  of  property  or  for  the  aoquisition 
of  other  wealth  arc  now  about  £3^,000^000  per  annum.  In  other  countries  the  amount 
of  money  under  the  control  of  bankeis  also  reptescnts  but  a  small  pajl  of  the  savings 
available  for  investment.  Although  the  general  public  changes  its  policy  in  the  matter 
of  investments  from  tnne  to  time,  at  one  period  demanding  high-Kilass  stocks  witb 
low  rates  of  interest/and  at  another  kMr-clafis  stocks  with  high- rates  of  interest,  banl^em 
pursue  practically  the  same -policy  in  periods  of  good  and.  of  .bad  credit «  Banking 
money  in  Great  Britain  is  mainly  en|;a0ed  in  financing  international  commerce  and 
national  trade  from  the  producer  to  i  the  consumer,  and  the  nature  of  the  securities 
upon  which  banking  funds  are  advanced  is  practically  the  same  from  period  to  period. 
The  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest  are  brought  about  by  the  changing  volume 
and  values  of  the  goods  to  be  financed  in  proportion  to  the  funds  which  bankers  have 
at  their  disposal.  The  great  production  of  gold  irt  recent  years  has  enabled  payment 
to  be  made  to  the  backward  countries,  whose  systems,  of  banking  and  of  currency  are 
not  highly  developed,  with  unusual  facility,  and  has  k^pt  down  the  demand  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  made  upon  banking  credits  in  proportion  to  the  values  of 
the  goods  to  be  financed.  Nevertheless,  the  volume  of  international  trade  has  become 
so  great  that  relatively  high  rates  of  inteirest  have  been  current  notwithstandiii^  the 
great  production  of  gold.  -  - 

High  rates  of  interest  for  banking  money  are  sometimes  brought  about;  by  a  sudden 
feeling  of  anxiety  and  consequen-t  contraction  of  credit,  a  condition  of  things  that 
subsequently  creates  a  redundant  supply  of  money  and  brings  low  rates 
of  interest*  Owing  to  the.banjcing  cijsis  in  the  United  States  in  1907,  the 
breakdown  of  the  banking  systjem  of  that'  country  at  that  time,  and  the 
ezcbptional  demand  ut]ion  the  stock  of  gold  in  Great  Britain,  the  Bank  of  England 
rate  in  that  year  averaged  £4.  i8s.  6d.  per  cent.  In  the  following  year,  when  trade, 
both  in  the  Unitc«},Stat^  and  ii^  other  x:ountries,  seriously. suffered  frpm  the  after  effects 
of  the  crisis,  arid'  wh^n  the  demknd  for  banking  aciiomrnddatfon  wks  exceptionally 
small,  the  average  Bank  of  England  rate  was  only  £3.  ofe.  ^d.^per  cent.  Iti  1909,  when 
trade  was  still  affected  In  some  measure  by  tlie  previous  crisis  in  the  United  States, 
the  average  rate  was  still  ias  low  as  £3.  is.  8d.,  although  the  Bank  rate  rose  tb  5  per 
cent  in  October  in  consequetice  of  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  and  an  unusucll 
drain  of  gold  to  Egypt.  In  191  o,  however,  the  money,  market  felt  the  eflfect  of  the 
rapid  recovery  in  trade' in  Art  erica,  bf  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  and  of 
the  exceptional  lock-up  bf  bankers'  resources  iii  finahcing  a  real»istater  speculation  in 
the  Western  states  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  average  Bdnk  of  England  rate  rose 
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to  £3.  14s.  6d.  percent  on  the  average  for  the  year.  In  191 1  there  were  no  abnortnal 
demands  for  money;  indeed,  the  uncertainties  with  regard  to  the  Moroccan  situation 
caused  investment  money  to  accumulate  in  the  banks,  and  the  average  Bank  of  Eng- 
land rate  for  the  year  was  no  higher  than  £3.  9s.  4d.  In  191 2  the  average  Bank  of 
England  rate  rose  to  £3. 15s.  6d.,  inconsequence  mainly  of  the  disturbance  to  credit 
arising  from  the  wars  between  Italy  and  Turkey,  and  the  Balkan  States  and  Turkey. 
These  wars,  with  the  anxiety  they  created  as  to  a  conflict  between  the  Great  Powers, 
caused  large  withdrawals  of  cash  from  the  State  Banks  of  France,  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  withdrawals  of  cash  were  increased  by  the  mobilisation  of  troops  in  Austria  and 
the  payment  for  supplies  by  loans  obtained  from  bankers.  The  political  situation 
thus  caused  an  expansion  in  the  coin  and  note  circulation  of  the  three  banks  mentioned 
of  nearly  £8o,cx)o,ooo  in  a  period  of  four  months  instead  of  a  notmal  Bum  of  about 
£3o,cxx>,ocx>.  The  restdt  of  this  great  drain  upon  the  resources. of  the  Statfe  Banks 
of  France,  Germany  and  Austria  was  an  advance  in  the  value  of  bankers'  money  through- 
out the  world.  During  the  closing  months  of  191 2  the  Bank  of  England  rate  was  5 
per  cent,  the  Bank  of  France  rate  4  per  cent, — an  unusually  high  rate  in  Frahce,^- 
while  the  German  and  Austrian  bank  rates  were  6  per  cent.  The  conclusion  of  peace 
between  the  Allies  and  Turkey  was  looked  forward  to  with  the  expectation:  that  it 
would  result  in  a  great  reflux  of  cash  into  the  continental  banks  and  renewed  ease 
in  the  money  markets.  Whether  or  not  an  improvement  in  the:  general  political 
situation  would  induce  French  bankers  to  replace  the  money  they  had  withdrawn 
from  Germany  and  from  Austria  had  yet  to  be  determined.  If  liot,  the  value  of 
bankers'  money  in  both  of  these  countries  would  remain  relatively  high  for  some 
time  to  come.  Having  regard,  however,  to  the  probahde  activity* of  the  world's  trade 
and  the  great  volume  and  value  of  the  merchandise  to  be  ftnanoed,  h  was  evident 
that  banking  money  wotdd  remain  in  good-  demand  at  profitable  rates  o£  interest  not* 
withstanding  a  gold  production  at  the  rate  of  about  £100,006,000  pet  annum. 

The  average  rates  for  banking  money  in  En^and,  France,  Crermanyj  Holland 
and  Belgium  since  1902  are  shown  in  TaUe  XIII. 

Table  XIIL    Average  Bank  Rates  in  Europe ^  IQ02-12. 
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THE  EXTENSION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TELBGRAPHT 

.  Submarine  Cables. — The  approximate  length  of  submarine  cable  in  active  work  at 
the  end  of  T912  was  277^000  miles,  of  which  but  a  sixth  was  under  any  govermnent 
control,  the  remainder  being  administered  by  private  enterprise,  the  capital  invested 
representing  some  35  million  pounds  sterling.  Whilst  it  has  generally  been  recognised 
that  the  cables  afford  a  highly  efficient  method  of  telegraphy,  and  that  the  parties  ad- 
ministering them  provide,  as  a  whole,  an  eminently  satisfactory  service,  it  has  for  a 
long  time  been  felt  by  governments  and  by  the  public  at  large  that  the  service  is.  of  a 
very  costly  nature;  and  that  having  regard  to  the  increasing  demand  for  speedy  com- 
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munication  with  a  country's  outlying  possessions — as  well  as  with  other  nations — ^it 
requires  considerable  development  on  a  basis  of  substantial  reductions  in  the  tariff. 

From  a  national  standpoint,  the  actual  control  of  a  cable  is  a  matter  of  first  impor- 
tance. It  means  that  a  country  can  gather  together  its  distant  resources  at  short  notice 
when  desired  without  fear  of  intertuption,  and  by  this  means  is  provided  with  an  extra 
insarance  ag^nst  attack.  Thus  cable  control  uiKier  normal  peace  conditions  is  of  even 
greater  value  than  the  achievement  of  such  control  in  times  of  war. 

Partly  on  strategic  accounts  and  partly  with  an  eye  to  improving  on  the  facilities  for 
rapid  communication  with  distant  dependencies,  a  general  feeling  has  of  late  sprung 
up  amongst  the  principal  European  powers  for  establishii^  their  own  national  cable 
links.  H^ice,  within  comparatively  recent  years,  Italy,  France  and  Germany  have 
each  in  turn  produced  their  own  factories  for  the  construction  of  sul»narine  telegraphs, 
and  these  countries  have  now  their  own  separate  cables,  to  most  of  their  respective  out- 
lying dominions  and  tributaries.  Thus,  an.  agreement  was  recently  entered  into 
between  the  French  and  German  governments^  the  object  of  which  is  to  render  these 
countries  independent  of  British  cables*— more  especially  for  communication  with  Africa. 
But,  immediately,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  agreement  is  the  laying 
of  a  Franco-German  state  cable  between  Brest  and  Emden,  with  German  extension  to 
Monrovia  (West  Coast  of  Africa)  and  Pemambuco  (South  America).    . 

Another  highly  important  event  occurred  when,  at  the  beginning  of  191 3»  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  of  America  took  over  on  a  99  years  lease  all  the  five  cables  of 
the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company,  together  with  the  single  line  of  the  Direct 
United  States  Cable  Company.  By  this  practical  absorption  all  the  trans-Atla&tic 
Cables  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  (or  the  United  States)  have  come 
under  American  control,  the  Commercial  Cable  Company  of  New  York  being  the 
"  Western  Union's  "  only  <x>mpetitor.  It  seems  quite  Hkely  that  this  absorption  may 
make  for  an  improved  service  in  certain  respects  as  well  as  lead  the  way  to  f  urther  .devdop- 
ments.  It  is  also  obviously  beneficial  from  a  general  American  standpoint.  But  from 
a  national  British  point  of  view  the  change  has  led  to  serious  misgivings. 

If  telegraphic  communication  between  a  Great  Power  and  its  over-sea  dominions 
were  only  needed  for  private  individual  purposes,  there  would  be  no  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  a  government  embarking  on  the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  state-owned 
cables..  But  such  communication  has  important  national  aspects,  (i)  strategically,  (a) 
politically,  and  {$)  for  developing  inter-imp^al  trade.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
about  state  trading  in  general,  there  are  more  sound  reasons  in  favour  of  government-: 
owned  strategic  cables  to  distant  possessions  than  woidd  apply  in  the  instance  of  state 
railways  or -the  government  land  telegraph  system  of  a  country,  both  of  which  may  be 
said  to  serve  individual  interests  rather  than  national  or  imperial. 

For  Great  Britain  the  most  striking  case  for  a  state  cable  is  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  Canada.  Indeed,  whilst  in  order  to  effect  a  satisfactory  connection  with  the 
Imperial  Pacific  cable,  there  has  always  been  the  need  for  an  All-British  Atlantic  cable 
and  land  line  across  Canada,  this  need — in  the  opinion  of  constructive  British  Imperial* 
ists — ^became  a  positive  and  urgent  necessity  so  soon  as  all  the  existing  Atlantic. cables 
came  directly  under  the  control  of  a  United  States  Company.  Other  gaps  in  an  All- 
British  system  are  between  Gibraltar  and  Batburst,  and  between  Bathurst  and  Barbados, 
and  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  in  the  latter  case  an  extension  to  Bermuda  would 
meet  and  connect  up  with  the  proposed  Imperial  Atlantic  cable  via  Halifax.' 

^  Telegraphic  communication  to  and  between  the  West  India  Islands  is  in  a  highly  unsatis- 
factory position.  The  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1909  to  enauire  into  the.  trading 
relations  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  strongly  urged  that  the  rival  cable  systems 
should  be  taken  over  by  th^i  state.  Though  having,  the  benefit  of  evidence  from  "Wireless'.' 
experts^  they  recommended  further  cables  rather  than  "wireless,"  except  >in  a  few  minor 
instances.  The  Imperial  government  have  ncit  acted  on  this  report,  proposing  that  any 
neceseary  developments  should  be  effected  by  "wireless."  On  the  other  hand,  Canada  and 
the  West  Indies  adhere  to  the  findings  of  the  Canada- West  Indies  Commission,  and  at  the 
Ottawa  Conference  in  April  1912  adopted  (unanimouely)  resolutions  to  that  effect. 
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.  Far  the  greater  AmoiBit  of  the  existing  cable  systems  is  in  the  hands  of  private  enter- 
prise. Bat  it  is  obvious  in  such  a  case  that  national  interests  and  those  of  the  public 
arehable  to  run.  counter  to  those  of  the- companies  concerned.  -  Thus  the  feeUng  in 
favour  of  the  communicating  links  with  the  rest  of  the  British  £mpiie  being  administered 
by  the  state  has,  of  late,  gained  considerable  force.  .  There  are  some,.indeed,  who  would 
like  the  entire  cable  system  as  at  present  controlled  by  British  cabk  companies  taken 
over  by  the  government.  .  That,  however,  will  be  clearly  inadvisabk  for  high  diplomatic 
reasons.    Moreover,  it- wcmid  in  allpfobability  be  quite  impracticable. 

The  cable  companies-*-almost  entirely  the  outcome  of  British:  private  enterprise — 
have  certainly  effected  very  substantial  reductions  in  the  telegraph  tariff  to  different 
parts  of  the  world.  These  rebatements  appear  at  their  best  when  a  comparison  is  made 
with  the  earliest  days,:  when  the  desire  for  cemmunication  at  such  distances  was  far 
less,  and  when  the  commercial  pioneers  had  a  greater  right  to  exact  hi^  jates^ 

Whilst  increased  overhead  charges  and  the  dost  of  additional  cables  constitute  a 
genuine  commercial  objection  to  tariff  reductions;  this  difficulty  has  of  late- been,  to  a 
great  ext^t,  met  by  the  invention  of  the  cable  relay.  Th^  permits  of  a  cheaper  type  of 
cable  for^a  given  volume  of  traffic;  and,  correspondingly,  by  its  adoption  at  intervening 
poi&ts,  the  same  type- of  cable  ha3  a  greater  earning  capacity.  •        . . 

It  is  now  over  ten  years  since  a  proposal  was  made  for  a  universal  6d.,  pd.,  or  is., 
rate  thtoughout  the  British  Empire,  the  suggestion  being  that  the  traffic  revenue  of  the 
various  lines  to  different  parts  of  the  Empire  should  be  ^^  pooled  together.^'  Sinte  then, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  irresponsible  proposals  of  a  sort  that  moves  public  fancy 
and  sensation — about  enormous  cable  rates  reduced  to  even  as  low  a  figure  as  id.  a  word 
on  a  universial  footing  throughout  the  world.  A  reform  of  this  chliracter  would  involve 
numerous  interilational  difficulties.  Moreover  j  it  is  more  natural  that  each  nation  should 
limit  its  energies  for  reform  to  the  reduction  of  rates  within  its  own  sphere  of  actiqn. 

It  was  on  the  &|ist  day  of  19112  that  reduced  rates  for  deferred  messages  by.  cable 
becatne  ka  accomplished  fact.  An  innovation  6f  this  chatacter  satisfies,  i^  a  great 
measure,  prevailing  needs  in  supplying  an  alternative  service  intermediate  between,  the 
sometimes  unnecessarily  speedy  yet  costly  cablegram  and  the  despatch  of  a  letter  by 
mail  occupying  several  weeks  in  transit.  The  reform  is  mainly  effective  for  developing 
private  meissages,  for  increasing  the  bulk  of  press  news  between  the -different  parts  of 
the  world— thereby  tending  towards  greater  accuracy  and  better  understanding.  .  It  also 
obviates  the  necessity  of  ot>ding  and  deooding  in  the  case  of  many  business  cablegrams 
of  a  non-urgent  character.  -  For  the  eventual 'realisation  <^ 'deferred  ^^  ordinary  "  rates 
between  the  mothet  country  and  the  greater  part  of  the  British  empire,  English  people 
are  largely  indebted  to  th^  persistence  of  the  British  Postmaster-Qeneial  (Mr.  Herbert 
Samuel).  In  the  case- of  long  distances  such  as  that  between  the  United  Kingdom  aiid 
Australia,  this  inhovatlonas 'especially  appTetiated'***owing  to  the  length  of  >  time  occupied 
by  the  mail  on  the  one  hand^  the  cost  of  "  cabling ''  on  the  other;  and  the  All^British 
Pacific  cable  mfay,  tHetefore,  be  cited  as  a  good  example  of  the  way  in  which  deferred 
rates  turn  the  line  to  better  account  during  the  more  or  less  idle  hours  of  the  night,  as 
well  as  during  non-mutual  business  hours.  On  thisline  ak>ne  up  to  the  end  of  September 
ad  many  aS';2d8,43;7  words  had  been  sent  at  deferred  rates- during  1912.^  When  this 
system  of  deferred  ra-tes  comes -to  be  more*  widely  known  and  understood,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  even  more  utilised — ^for  social  as  well  as  busmess  purposes.  With  the 
opening  of  1913  a  system  of  cheap  week-end  cable  letters  (not  less  than  50  words)  came 
into  operation  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  nearly  every  other  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  system  was  inaugurated  as  far  as  Canada  was  concerned  by  tlie  Westerp 
Union  Telegraph  Company  in  the  early  part  of  191 2,  and  was  some  months  later  adopted 
by  the  Eastern  Tdegtaph  Company  and  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  between  the  mother 
coimtry,  South  Africa  and  Australia.  •  The  messages  cati  be  handed  in  on  any  day 

^  The  All-British  Pacific  cable  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  excellent  example  in  every  way 
of  expansion.  Laid  in  1903,  it  only  carried  atxiut  200,000  words  in  all  during  it^  first- year 
whilst  its  present  volume  of  traffic  exceeds  tea-times  that  amou at.  '    •  ■.     . 
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daring  the  week  to  be  transmitted  on  a  Saturday  night  or  during  Sunday  for  delivery 
on  J^onday  or  Tuesday.  . 

The  "  deferred  ".  rate  system  has  also  beqn  applied  to  Press  cablegrams,  and  this 
should  prove  an  enormous  impetus  to  th^  circulationpf  newsof  a  not  top  urgent  character. 
A  reduction  in  press  rates  between  any  two  couii tries  invariably  means  that  the  newspapers 
of  each  print;  a.  greateor  volume  of  matter  about  the  other,  which,  again,  means  w 
increase  oi  business  between  them— in  addition  to  a  better  understanding  and  more 
friendly  relations  being  developed.  In  tact,  a  lowering  of  price  in  anything  invariably 
leads  to  increased  demand-~and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  rebate,  ^yhere  some 
sort  of  guarantee  of  traffic  is  given,  further  reductions  should  reasonably  be  looked  for 
in  many  dixec^ioos..  The^  cable  companies  at  present  demur  to  extending  the  deferred 
rate  plan  to  coded  niossages,  fearing  apparently  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  theii;  traffic 
would    become   "  deferred.  " 

.  If  tlie  effect  of  distance  i^to  be  satisfactorily,  overcome  we  must  commune  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  do  through  wires  that  bring. us  into  speedy  to^ch.  The  facilities  at 
present  available  do  not  peroiit  of  this,  partly-  owing  to  cost,  but  ajso  on  account  of  an 
actual  insufficiency  of  cables  to^bear  ajny  considerable  increase  of  traffic  during  mutually 
busy  hours.  Many  more  cables  are  required  in  a  variety  of  directipiis^  for  accommodat- 
ing an  increase  of  traffic  such  as  woirid  undoubtedly  result  from  f(ny,consic]erable  reduc- 
tion of  tariff.  It  may  be  said  that,  meanwhile,  the  network  goes  on  increasing  steadily 
from  year  to. year — ^as  much  as  ever^  The  preponderance  of  cable  worked  by.  private 
enterprise  as  against  that  by  governments  is  gradually  becoming  greatly  modified,  partly 
because  it  is  seen  that  public  interests  are  bound  tq  differ  from  shareholders'  interest^ 
in  such  a  case.  ;  It  will,  no  doubts  in  time  be  recognbed  ihdf.  sl  nation's  oversea  communi- 
cating links  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  general  defence— the  Navy,  Army, 
etc. — to.  which  it  serv^as-so  important  an  auxiliary.  A  great  war  may>  at  any  moment, 
make  tins  abundantly  clear,  but,  in  that  case  the  less<^  will  be  dearly  bought. 

Radiatelegraphy, — ^A  few  years  ago:there  would  have  been  but  little  to  lecord  in  regard 
to  radiotelegraphy  or /'  wireless,^'  exicept  in  the  matter  of  experimental- work.  Bqt 
things  have  moved  rapidly  of  late  years,,  following,  on  steady  progress  in  the  practical 
realisation  of  this  branch  of  applied  science. 

It  suffices  here  to  say  that — likemo^t  other  branches  .of  applied  science — radio- 
telegraphy,  even  m  it$  present  form  alone, .  is  the  work  of  many  hands  of  different 
nationalities.  The  different  systems  at  present  available,  in  so  far  as  they  differ 
fundamentally,  dp  so  mainly  in  regard  to  the  form  of  oscillations^  or  waves,. emitted 
and  the  method  of  producing  them.^  These  may  be  iclassed  under  th^  followii^  heads, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  brought  to  public  notice: — (a)  the  sparkler  intermittent 
wave,  of  Marconi  and  otJhers,  (b)  the  quenched  spark— Jelefunken,  Lepel,  etc.,  (c)  the 
continuous  (undamped)  wave  of  Poulsen  and  others..  .       . 

By  far  the  most  of  the  practical,  and  long  distance  continuous  commercial  work  has, 
as  yet,,  been  effected  by  the  Marconi  and  Telef imkeo  systems,^  though,  on  the  other  hand> 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  other  systems  possess  several  advantages.  For  instance,  the 
Galtetti. system  has  certain  favourable,  characteristics. .  This  method  has  recently- been 
taken  up  by  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company  with  a  view  to  serving  as  an  auxil- 
iary to  their  cable  and  land  lin^  service  bet wecsi  England  and  India.  With. this  idea,  it 
is  being  put  on  triad  for  working  between  France  and  the  United  States. 

A  rec^it  invenripn  that  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  value  is  the  high-frequency  alter- 
nator of  Prof.  Rudolph.  Golds<;hmidt.  The  Goldschmidt  patents  are  worked  by  the 
C4»npQgnie  Uninr^elhih  TiUgraphU </ de  THSphoniesans FU  (lo million  francs  capital) 
of  Paris.    This  companyihasjust  established  a  high-power  trans- Atlantic  station  near 

Hanover  (Qermany)  with  two  GoldschmWt  alternators  (150  K.W.  high  frequency  put- 
*  At  the  end  of  19 12,  of  coast  stations — European  and  noji-European — there  were  107 
Marconi  stationd  and  161  others,  of  which  B5  were  Telefunken  stations.  Of  ship  stations, 
there  were  726  Marconi  (including  the  Italian  Navy)  and  583  others,  of  which  the  Telefunken 
Company  had  289:  or,  adding  the  245  Telefunken  stations  of-  the  German  Navy,  we  get 
^larconi  726,  others  828,. of  wt^ich  534  were  Telefunken. 
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put);  which  will  shortly  have  its  counterpart  in  a  corresponding  station  at  Atlantic  City 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.  As  soon  as  this  is  completed  a  trans- Atlantic  service  will  be 
established  betweien'  Germany  and  the  Utiited  States,  which  is  to  be  ^ppIemeMed  by 
another  station  equipped  by  the  same  French  company  on  the  west  Coast  of  Prance. 

The  quenched  musical  spark  system  of  Baron  von  Lepe!  was  bought  up  within  the 
last  2  years  by  the  Compdgnie  GhUrale  Radiot&Sgraphique  of  PAris,  which  now  effects 
the  greater  part  of  French  xadiotelegraphy.  This  company  has  lately  disposed  of  its 
English  and  colonial  patent  rights  to  the  Anglo-French  Wireless  Company  of  London, 
which  iaho  works  the  Goldschmidt  patents  in  England  on  behalf'  of  the  Cothpdgnie  de 
T^Ugraphie  et  de  T&^pkonU  sans  PU. 

The  French  Government  have  determined  to  establish  wireless  cozhmunication 
between  France  and  hier  colonies.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  as  many  as  five  separate 
chains  of  stations.  One  of  these  will  have  stations  in  the  south  of  Ffance,  in  Tunis, 
Jibut fl,  Ppndicherry ,  and  Coclrni  China,  with  a  branch  to  Madagascar.  The  South  Amer- 
ican and  African  chain,  starting  from'  the  iame  station  in  the  south  of  France,  wDl  con- 
nect with  stations  in  Morocco,  Colomb-Rechar,  Senegal,  Timbuctoo,  Bangui,  and  Mar- 
tinique. These  two  systems  wfll  bfe  followed  u^  by  a  connection  across  the  Pacific, 
with  stations  it  Noumea  and  Tahiti.  One  is  also  to  be  ere(it<Bd*in  the  west  of  France  to 
■^tablish  coftirtiunicktion  with  North  America.  The  total  cost  of  the  complete  system 
wfll  be  about  £807,800. 

The  Poulsen  system  was  first  put  teto  practice  in  Denmark  some  six  y^ars  ago,  and 
a  little  later  a  station  was  established  at  Gullercc/ats  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England^ 
this^  station  having  since  been  taken  over  by*  the  British  Post-ofl5ce,  along  with  aD  the 
other  commercial  stations  previously  owned  by  wireless  companies.  -  For  some  years, 
the  system  was  turned  to  very  little  practical  use,  though  the  reasons  for  this  are  in  no 
way  associated  with  its  technical  merits  as  a  system.  Within  the  last  two  years  the 
Poulsen  system  hks  fefeen  gi^eatly  developed  by  mieans^  of  (iiitomalic  working)  improve- 
ments due  to  Professor  P6dersen.  In  this  forttf  the  system  lias  been  lately  taken  vtp  by 
an  American  organisieition,  the  Federal  Telegraph  Company  of  San  Francisco,  formed, 
in' the  first  place,  for  establishing  wireless  communications  between  San'  Francisco  and 
Honolulu,  the  range  being  over  2,000  miles — or  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  dividing  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean.  Wireless  stations  on  the  Poidseh-Pedersen' system  have  also 
been  established  by  this  Company'  at  14  different  cities— «ome  covering  land  ranges 
of  over  i  ,000  miles-4n  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the-  case  of  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  additionar  apparatus  has  had  to  be  installed  to  nieet  the  increased 
traffic  since  the  original  installation  was  effected  in  igii.  The  Canadian  government 
also  contemplate  the  adoption  of  the  Poulsen-Pedersen  system  for  effecting  wiridess 
communication  with  the  mother  country-^between  Halifax  and  a  station  in' the  British 
Isles,  subject  to  satisfactory  demonstrations  of  its  capacities. 

Like  the  Australian  Corifthotiwealth,  the  United  States  government  recently  decided 
hot  to  pledge  themselves  to  ariy  particular  system.  They  propose  to  buy  what  is  wanted 
in  the  open  market  and  estabfish  their  own  system  of  radiotelegraphy .  On*  this  basis 
the  following  were  at  the  end  of  191 2  the  projected  radiotelegraphic  stations  of  the 
United  States  governmettt — some  of  which  had  actually  been  installed  :-*Arlington 
(Washington),  Panama,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Guam,  Manila,  Porto  Rico,  San  An- 
tonio (Texas),  Fort  Leavenworth  (Kansas),  Fort  Omaha  and  Fort  Riley.  Several  of 
these  are  Jhtfended  to  serve  strategic  ends.  It  may  be  added  that  the  amended  Radio- 
telegraph Act  of  the  United  States  came  into  operation  on  December  13,  1912.  It 
establishes  a  system  of  complete  Federal  control  over  wirelt^  communication,  and 
requires  kU  operatbi^  to  be  lifcensed,  amateurs  being  placed  Under  very  severe  restrictions 
and  forbidden  to  transmit  messages  over  more  Ihan  756  feet,  ^th  the  object  of  preventing 
them  from  interfering  with  the  operations  of  the  State  and  commercial  systeins. 

France,  Germany,  and  Japan  >  have  /eaich  beeii  maturing  large  schemes  of  wireless 
communication  in  the  Paicific.  Three  yean  ago  a  secret  conference  at  which  the 
British  Government  were  represented  was  held  at  Melbourne  to  consider  the  same  ques- 
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lion.  The  conlerence  agreed  that  wirdess  stations  m  the  Fiacifie  which  could  be  put  in 
pFOteotedi  places,  would  prove  exceedingly  useful  for  communicatioDr  with  the  fleet  and 
in  the  event  of  the  eidsting  cables  being  cut.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  erect  the 
stations,  without  delay i>  This,  however j  was  not  done^  and  the  causes:  sebJn  to  be  that 
the  Admiralty  adc^ed  the  theory  that  such*  a  means  of  comnmnica^on  in  the  Pacific 
would  be  of  small  strategic  value,  and  that  the  Postmaster-General  held  that  its  com- 
mercial value  would  be  negligible.  The  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Clroyernments 
think  the  exact  reverse;^  and  they  have  repeatedly  told  the  Home  Government  that  in 
their  efforts  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  British  trade  in  the  Pacific  they  would  be 
seriously  handicai^ied  if  any  interested  foreign  Power  established  radioteiegraphic 
communication  ahead  of  them.  The  French  Government  apparently  agree  as- to  the 
importance  <^  wireless  telegraphy  in  the  Pacific^  audit  wili probably  be  found  that  the 
Governments  ol  Gerinany  and  Japan  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

From  a  British  standpoint,  the  most  important  wireless  project'  is  undofubtediy 
the  Imperial  wireless  scheme,  which  towards  the  end  of  1912  was  under  dose  discission 
by  a.  select  committee  o£  the  House  of  Commons.  As  proposed  by  the  government  the 
scheme  embraced  stations  on  the  Marconi  system  in  £ngland,  Egypt,  the  East  African 
Protectorate,  South  Africa,  India  and.  Singapore.  Apailt  from  its  strategic  purpose, 
such  a  scheme  could  not  fail  to  be  of  immense,  advantage  for  the  rapid  and  simtdtaneous 
dissemination  of  important  Imperial  news  to  the  yarious  cdraers  of  the:  British  Empire. 
Neither  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  nor  the  Dominion 
0/  New  Zealand,  however,  became  parties  to  the  scheme,  preferring,  in  each  case,  to  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  a  S3(stem  of  radiotelegraphy  with  the  same  objects  in  View. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  will  soon  be  the  scene  of  much  radiotel^raphy ; 
for  in  addition  to^the  various  projected  stations  already  referred  to,  the  Marconi  Com* 
pany  are  establishing  a  second,  trans- Atlantic  service  between  Norway  and  the  United 
States  for  the  Norwegian  government. 

Since  the  realisation  of  the  International  Convention  of  1906,  wireless  telegraphy 
has  proved  invaluable  on  several  occasions  to  ships  imder  distress  as  well  as  in  connection 
with  the  saving  of  life  in  the  case  of  actual  wrecks.  The  most  notable  instance  of  this 
was  the  "  Titanic  ''  disaster,  since  it  was  to  radiotelegraphy  more  than  anything  else 
that  the  survivors  owed  their  lives.  Not  the  least  amongst  the  lessons  inculcated  by 
that  tragedy  were  those  associated  with  maritime  radiotelegraphy,  the  most  important 
being  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  continuous  watch  by  night  as  well  as  day.  Another 
is  obligatory  inter-communication  between  all  ships  installed  with  the  apparatus — 
irrespective  of  the  system  used. 

The  isecond  conference  under  the  International  Radioteiegraphic  Convention  was 
held  in> London  from  June  4  to  July  6,  Lg  1 3 .  Perhaps  the  most  important  new  regulation 
passed  at  this  conference  was  that  relating  to  compulsory: inter-communication.  T&e 
principle  had  already  been  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  administrations  adhering  to 
the  Convention,  but  on  this  occasion  those  which  had  previously  stood  dut  from  its 
practice — ^the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  possessions,  Italy,  Japan  and  Portugal*--- 
announced  their  future  adherence.  Thus  the  principle  is  now  embodied  in  the  Conven- 
tion«  A  proposal  for  the  obligatory  installation  of  an  emergency  source  of  power  met  with 
unanimous  approvaL  The  conference  passed  a  resolutioh  in  favour  of  cohipulsory 
equipment  of  ships.  Provision  was  further  made  for  improved  watch  on  ships.  Ships 
in  distress  are  now  to  control  the  working  of  the  station  in  the  neighbourhood,  whilst  the 
ship  operator  is  placed  under  the  captain's  control. 

Developments  in  radiotelegraphy  have  occurred  at  such  a  pace  that  we  may  be  any 
day  brought  lace  to  face  with  a  complete  change  in  the  art,  and  even  now  there:  are 
several  inventors,  dosibly  working  at  the  problem  of  effective  wireless  signalling  without 
any  vertical  aerial.  This  in  itself  would  be  a  very  important  revolution,  if  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  proportion  of  th^  cost  in  long  range  work  that  is  attributable  to  the 
extremely  high  .steel  masts  at  present  involved'    It  is  generally  recognised  that  radio- 

^  Under  the  proposed  Imperial  wireless  contract  these  were  to  be  yto.  feet  high,  and  the 
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telegraphy  is  still  more  or  less  in  its  infancy.  This  being  so,  every  incentive  should  be 
given  towards  encouraging  ingenuity.  At  one  time  the  construction  and  la3riiig  of  cables 
was  closely  confined.  Since  those  days,  however,  the  public  and  the  taxpayer — ^if  not 
the  shareholders — ^have  benefited  by  the  healthy  competition  that  is  now  the  rule. 

Cables  and  ^'  Wireless  ":  Relatwe  Value. — ^As  there  aq[>pears  to  be  an  impression  that 
radiotelegraphy  is  likely  to  be  more  effective  than  cables  from  a  strategic  point  of  view, 
let  us  especially  consider  the  two  methods  from  this  standpoint.  To  begiiL  with,  the 
wireless  method  has  an  obvious  and  highly  important  advantage  here,  in  that  com- 
munication can  be  directly  effected  with  a- fleet  itself  instead  of  merely  with  the  nearest 
cable  station.  We  have,  however,  to  remember  that,  by  cable,  a  me$sag&-*^besides  being 
more  sure  to  reach  the  other  end — ^is  far  more  strictly  conned  to  the  quarter  for  which 
it  is  intended.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  use  of  a  secret  code  meets  all  objections 
under  this  head.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  questioned  whether  radiotelegraphy  as 
yet  adapts  itself  sufficiently  to  codes  to  render  it  suitable  for  codework  on  anjrthing  like 
a  large  scale,  and  certainly  no  reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  secrecy  of  codes.  Again 
from  a  strategic  standpoint,  one  great  objection  to  placing  reliance  on  radiotelegraphy 
in  its  present  stage  is  that  messages  can  be  transmitted  without  their  source  being 
detected  by  the  receiver.  This  may  be  an  advantage  to  the  belligerent;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  likely  to  be  the  reverse.  Similarly,  it  is  impossible  for  the  sender 
of  a  wireless  message  to  tell  who  may — or  who  may  not — be  at  the  other  end,  or  how 
many  ends  there  are.  In  short,  radiotelegraphy  is  likely  to  prove  a  double  edged 
weapon  in  warfare^  Indeed,  a  cable — the  location  of  both  ends  of  which  is  known — ^is 
really  the  only  satisfactory  and  sure  source  of  compiunication  in  a  strategic  sense. 
'*  Wireless  "  is  so  new  as  to  be  still  something  marvellous;  but  if  the  order  of  the  two 
inventions  had  happened  to  be  reversed  the  cable  would  now  be  regarded  as  an  obvious 
improvement,  coming  as  a  boon  for  confining  the  paths  of  .our  messages  direct  to  the 
individuals  for  whom  they  a,re  alone  intended.  And  apart  from  being,  as  we  already 
know,  a  ready  prey  to  gales,  etc.,  radio  telegraphic  stations,  even  though  placed  well  in- 
shore, must  always  form  a  fairly  easy  target  for  shooting  down  from  a  distance.^  Shal- 
low water  cables  are,  of  course,  always  liable  to  be  cut  in  time  of  war;  but  probably  the 
safest  means  of  communication  in  such  emergencies  is  the  really  deep  sea  line  in  the 
open 'ocean — such  as  the  All-British  Pacific  cable.  From  the  strategic  point  of  view, 
too,  it  should  be  remembered  that  interruption  to  a  cable  is  more  speedily  remedied  than 
the  destruction  of  a  wireless  station.  The  station  at  Nauen  was  actually  estimated  to 
take  as  much  as  6  months  to  reinstate,  and  in  November  191 3  had  still  not  been  made 
good  though  that  period  has  already  elapsed.  Again,  the  cable  can  even  be  worked  from 
a  small  row  boat  in  emergencies;  That,  however,  is  of  course  impossible  with  mdio- 
telegraphy.  In  the  matter  of  working  speed,  the  advantage  hitherto  associated  with 
t)ie  cable  is  now  in  some, doubt;  for  at  least  one  '^  wireless  ' '  system  is  capable  of  working 
at  an  equal  if  not  greater  speed,  though  not  yet  demonstrated  on  extreme  ranges.  Where, 
however,  the  cable  has  still  the  advantage  here  is  in  the  effective  working  speed  main- 
tained, say,  throughout  a  day,  owmg  to  the  far  less  amount  of  repetition  work  involved. 
This  is  largely  due  to  certain  external  and  unavoidable  interruptions  of  one  sort  or  another, 
seriously  influencing  the  regular  progress  of  "  wireless  "  work  where  they  do. not  affect 
cable  telegraphy.  The  cable  is  also  still  at  a  distinct  advantage  as  regards  regular 
uninterrupted — ^indeed  invariable — day  and  night  service,  independent  of  atmospheric 
and  climatic  conditions.  With  radiotelegraphy  this  state  of  things  cannot,  in  reality, 
be  said  to  prevail  to-day,  though  certainly  very  great  advances  have,  of  late,  been  made 
in  this  direction.  For  instance,  when  the  Marconi  Company  first  established  their 
trans- Atlantic  service  messages  could  scarcely-  be  sent  by  >day  at  all;  now,  however,  a 
more  or  less  continuous  service  has  been  provided.    "  Atmospherics  *^  (electricity  in 

thirty  at  each  station  were  to  cost  £32,500—31  fairly  large  proportion  of  the  proposed  £60,000 
per  station  for  the  proposed  initialiS  stations  in  this  considerable  scneitie. 

1  Experiments  have  been  directed  towards  obviating  the  use  of  high  masts  or  towers,  but 
do  not  appear  to'  have  been  turned  to  practical  account  so  far^ 
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tbondefstorms,  etc.)  are  stiUj  boWcver^  ^  constant  source  of  trouble  in  ail  **  wireless,!' 
tbe  atmosphere  causing  di9chfa.rgea— K)f  an  e6p)ecially-  powerful  character  in  the  case  of 
work^  whereas  cables  are  practically  immune  to  such  distutbances^orming,  indeed, 
what  may  be  termed  a ''  closed  circuit/'  It  is  notodous  that  most  of  the  messages  from 
Tripoli  during  the  recent  Turco-Italian  war  came  by  cable  rather  than  by  ^*  wireless;" 
moreover  the  Italian  :government  has  since  established  further  cable  communication. 
Germany)  France  and  Italy,  though  with  far  fewer  important  distant  possessions  than 
Great  Britain,  are  developing  their  cables  particularly  as  methods  of  communication:. 
The  German  governmept  subscribes  annually  to  two  Atlantic  cables  no  less  than  £85,- 
000,  and  a  further  £75,000  towards  the  German-Dutch  cables  to  the  East. 

Dealing  with  facts  as  they  are  to-day  the  mean  view  of  the  relative  merits,  of  teleg- 
raphy by  cable  and  "  wireless  "  leads  to  the  conclusioii'that  each  has  its  independent 
sphere.  Whereas  the  cable  has  still  the  advantage  in  the  matter  of  surenessj  accuracy 
and  secrecy,  a  wireless  system  can  be  established  at  less  Cost.  Thus,  the  tariff  of  the 
latter  shoidd.  be  on  the^  two  accounts  lower  than  that  which  prevails  with  the  former. 
We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Marconi  trans-* Atlantic  service^  where  the 
rates  are  now  half  those  charged  by  the  cables  serving  between  the  same  points.^  It 
only  remains  to  be  said  that  if  cables  were  to  be  supplemented  in  each  case  by  radio- 
telegraphy  (instead  of  by  another  cable)  an  eminently  practical  com^^arison  of  the  service 
in  every  respect  would  be  thereby  affpnied.  The  two  rival  ^methods  should  be  worked 
together.  Radiotelegraphy  is  bound  to  be  extremely  useful  to  a  cable  system — ^as 
feeders  to  a  trunk  line,  for  auxiliary  and  breakdown  purposes,  etc.  Similarly,  the 
cable  lis  evidently  extremely  useful  to  wireless  orgslnisations — ^trans-Atlantic  and  other- 
wise— in  meeting  prevailing  difficulties-  (Charles  Bright.)   . 

THB  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  MOVEMENT' 

In  England  the  movement  for  securing  the  parliamentary  franchise  for  women  entered 
afresh,  upon  a  "  militant  "  stage  in  the  autumn  of  1910.  Its  supporters  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  grant  of  two  days  of  Government  time  in  July  to  the 
^UMeb!^  debate  on  Mr,  Shackleton's  Bill,  known  as  the  "Conciliation  "  Bill,  and 
BnigimaA  ^y  the  majority  of  no  on  the  second  reading;  and  they  were  proportionate- 
ly discouraged  when,  in  November  1910,  Mr.  Asqulth  announced  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Lytton  that  be  could  give  no  further  facilities  before  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment. The  immediate  result  of  his  refusal  was  a  raid  on  the  House  of  Commons^  or- 
ganised (Nov.  1 8th)  by  the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union.  Many  arrests  were 
made,  but  when  the  prisoners,  were  brought  up  the  next  day  at  Bow  Street,  the  magis- 
trate, acting,  on  instructions  from  the  Home  O^ce,  took  the  unusual  course  of  discharg- 
ing them  alt.  This  leniency,  far  from  propitiatmg  the  militants,  led  to  further  troubles, 
and  153  women  were  arrested  on  November  22nd  for  a  raid  on  Downing  Street.  They 
received  sentences  either  of  a  fine,  or  imprisonment  for  i  or  2  months.  On  the  other 
hand  the  mpre  cautious  suffragists,  after  Mr.  Asquith  had  ^aid  in  reply  to  a  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  22nd,  that  if  his  government  wer^  still  in 
power,  he  would  in  the  next  parliament  give  "  facilities  for  effectively  proceeding  with  a 
Bill,*'  framed  to  admit  of  free  amendment,  claimed  that  this  ma^e  woman  suffrage  an 
issue  at  the  general  election  of  December,  and  awaited  the  verdict  of  the  country. 
Comparatively  little  attention  however  was  given  to  the  subject  by  the  electorate,  and 
in  a  few  places  where  woman  suffrage  was  directly  put  forward  by  candidates .  it  was  a 
pronounced  failure.  A  suffragist  candidate  in  East  St.  Pancras  obtained  only  22  votes; 
the  Liberal  candidate  for  South  Salford,  whom  they  strongly  supported,  lost  the  seat; 
and  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  a^  pronounced  suffragist,  was  defeated  for  the  University  of 

'  At  one  time  there  was  in  rfality  ver>'  little  difference  between  the  two  charges,  but  since 
the  Post 'Office  have  more  completely  recognised  the  Marconi  trans- Atlantic  system,  and— 
as  with  cables — service  mstructions  ho  longer  have  to  b6  paid  for,  the  apparent  ditference 
ha*  become  an  actual  difference. 

«  See  £v  B.  xxviii,  786  «<  :5flj. 
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London.  Nevertheless,  a  modified  "  Conciliation  "  Bill,  iotroduced  the  following 
session  into  the  new  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  George  Kemp/ was  read  a  second  time 
by  a  majority  of  167  on  May  5,  191 1,  and  a  promise  was  given  by  the  Government  that 
as  time  was  not  available  that  year,  the  Bill  would  be  given  special  fadlities  during  19x2. 
Meantime,  by  way  of  calling  attention  to  their  grievance,  many  suffragist  women 
determined  to  evade  the  Census  enumeration  on  April  2,  ipir,  tm  the  ground  that  U  the 

Government  denied  them  citizenship,  it  could  not  reasonably  enrol  them  as 
Bxtr^'tmr*  citizens.  They,  therefore,  arranged  to  spend  the  night  in  the  houses  of 
tactics.  sympathising  friends  or  in  public  places,  and  their  project  was  in  a  measure 

successful.  On  June  17th  the  largest  procession  of  women  ever  marshalled, 
said  to  exceed  40,000  persons  and  over  4  miles  in  length,  marched  from  the  Thames 
£mban|cment  to  the  Albert  HaQ.  Over  5,000  meetings  were  held  in  favour  of  the 
"  Conciliation  Bill,"  a  demonstration  attended  by  500,000  people  took  place  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  another,  attended  by  10,000  people,  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

It  was  understood  that  militancy  was  to  be  abandoned  until  the  fate  of  the  new  Bill 
should  be  known,  but  when  in  November  191 1  Mr.  Asquith  announced  to  a  deputation 

his  intention  of  bringing  in  an  Electoral  Reform  Bill  for  something  akin  to 
nBumcdi       a.duit  manhood  suffrage,  violent  agitation  broke  out  afresh,  the  contention 

being  that  this  was  being  dcme  in  order  to  make  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise to  women  a  political  impossibility.  A  deputation  of  the  suffragist  leaders  was 
assured  by  Mr.  Asquith  on  November  17th  that  though  he  personally  was  opposed  to 
their  movement  the  Government  would  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  an  amendment  to  the  new  Reform  Bill  admitting  women  to  the  franchise  be 
introduced  and  carried.  But  the  Women's  Sodal  and  Political  Union  refused  to  be 
pacified,  and  on  the  night  of  November  22nd  window-breaking  occurred  at  the  Govern- 
ment offices  and  in  many  parts  of  London.  Amongst  others  arfested  was  Mrs.  Pethick 
Lawrence,  who  was  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprisonment.  On  December  12th  and 
13th  the  majority  of  the  window-breakers  were  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment. 
On  December  17th  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  assaulted  on  his  way  back  from  a  meeting  at 
the  Horticultural  Hall,  London,  where  he  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  spoken  in  favour  of 
Woman  Suffrage,  Nevertheless  on  February  23, 191 2  Mr.  Lloyd  George  again  appealed 
upon  a  Suffrage  platform  at  the  Albert  Hall  and  spoke  in  favour  of  the  cause.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  had  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  movement  in  letters  to  Lord  Lytton 
published  in  November  and  December  191 1.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
declared  his  opposition  in  a  letter  to  a  Dundee  correspondent  on  February  24, 1912,  and 
on  February  28th  Lord  Chancellor  Lorebum  and  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt  took  the  same  side 
at  a  large  meeting  in  the  Albert  Hall  organised  by  the  National  League  for  Opposing 
woman  suffrage.  It  was  clear  that  the  Government  were  hopelessly  divided;  but  the 
fate  of  the  Conciliation  Bill,  which  might  have  profited  by  cabinet  disagreement,  was 
adversely  affected  by  a  violent  outburst  of  window-breaking  and  disorder  which  occurred 
between  March  ist  and  4th,  191 2.     By  a  pre-concerted  plan  a  number  of  women,  armed 

with  hammers,  went  out  and  broke  the  plate  glass  windows  of  the  principal 
ca^^Sttio^  London  shops.  When  brought  before  the  magistrates  many  of  the  window 
flju.  breakers  received  sentences  of  hard  labour.    The  wantonness  of  the  damage 

and  the  loss  caused  to  innocent  people  produced  a  reaction  in  public  and 
parliamentary  opinion,  and  on  March  28th  the  Conciliation  Bill  was  rejected  on  second 
reading  by  a  majority  of  14,  Seeing  the  need  of  some  change  of  tactics,  the  non-militant 
^National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  Societies  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Labour  party, 
and  decided  on  May  14th  to  support  Labour  candidates  in  oppositi6n  to  Liberal  candi- 
dates, where  the  latter  were  unsatisfactory  on  the  woman  suffrage  question.  The 
Women's  Freedom  League  adopted  the  same  policy.  The  Labour  party  responded  by 
largely  supporting  Mr.  Philip  Snowden's  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
On  March  5,  191 2  the  headquarters  of  the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union,  at 
Clement's  Inn,  London,  were  entered  by  the  police,  who  arrested  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick 
Lawrence  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  in  connection  with  the  window-breaking  raid. 
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Warrants  had  also  been  issued  against  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her  datighter  Christabel; 
the  former  was  already  in  custody  for  window-breaking,  but  the  latter  fled  the  coimtry. 

^^^  On'  May  X5th  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pet^ick  Law* 
JJJ^^Jjy  Tcnoe  for  unlawful  conspiracy  to  incite  members  x)f  the  Women's  Social  and 
otben*  Political  Union  to  commit  damage  b^an  before  Mr.  Justice  Colendge  at 

the  Central  Criminal  Court,  London.  It  resulted  in  a'  conviction  and  sen- 
tences of  nine  months'  imprisomnent  in  the  Second  Division.  On  June  3rd  the  three 
prisoners  were  transferred  to  the  First  Division  upon  undertaking  not  to  repeat  their 
offence  while  in  prison.    Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst  remained  out  of  the  country. 

On  July  13,  191 3  Miss  Helen  Craggs  was  arrested  near  Nuneham  House,  OJrford, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt,  with  house-breaking  tools  and  petroleum  in  her 
possession,  and  on  July  23rd  Dr.  Ethel  Smyth  was  arrested  in  connection  with  the 
attempt  on  Nuneham,  but  was  discharged  on  the  26th.  Miss  Craggs  was  convicted  at 
the  Oxford  assizes  on  October  19th  and  sentenced  to  nine  months'  hard  labour. 

In  the  same  way  Mrs.  Mary  Leigh  and  Miss  Gladys  Evans  were  arrested  in  Dublin, 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Asquith's  visit  there,  for  attempting  to  set  on  fire  the  Theatre 
Royal  on  July  iSth.  Mrs.  Leigh  was  also  charged  with  throwing  a  hatchet  at  Mr. 
Asquith's  carriage  on  July  19th.  The  two  were  convicted  at  Dublin  on  August  6th  and 
sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude. 

None  of  these  sentences  was  actually  served.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  Mrs.  Petbick 
Lawrence  were  released  on  June  24th  and  Mr.  Pethkk  Lawrence  on  June  27th.  Mi^. 
Leigh  and  Miss  Evans  were  released  on  September  2ath  and  October  3rd 
inafnteat  respectively,  and  Miss  Craggs  on  October  30th  (after  only  a  week's  im- 
prisonment). In  each  case  the  release  was  on  grounds  of  health;  the 
prisoner  having  usually  resorted  to  the  tactics  of  refusing  food  and  resisting  forciUe 
feeding,  known  as  the  **  hunger  strike,"  which  had  already  been  pursued  by  a  num- 
ber of  sufiFragist  prisoners  since  1908.  The  persistence  in  these  tactics  had  continued  to 
cause  serious  embarrassment  to  the  Government,  and  the  practice  of  forcible  feeding' 
greatly  exercised  the  public  conscience,  violent  protests  being  made  by  many  people 
against  such  methods  of  ''  torture."  On  April  i8th  the  Home  Secretary' had  stated  Iq 
the  House  of  Commons  that  forcible  feeding  was  only  administered  if  the  prisoner^ 
health  could  stand  it;  if  not,  she  was  discharged,  or  let  out  on  ticket  of  leave.  On  June 
14th  an  influential  petition  for  First  Division  treatment  for  all  suffragist  prisoners  was 
presented  to  the  Home  Secretary.  On  June  25th  Mr.  George  Lansbury,  a  Labour  mem- 
ber, spoke  very  hotly  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  forcible  feeding,  and  on  June 
28th  Lord  Robert  Cecil  brought  about  a  debate  on  the  subject  by  moving  to  reduce  the 
salary  of  the  Home  Secretary.  The  Home  Secretary  then  explained  that  alter  First 
Division  privileges  had  been  granted  to  the  leaders  convicted  for  conspiracy,  the  other 
suffragists  thai  in  prison  for  window-breaking  had  claimed  the  same  treatment  and  had 
adopted  the  hunger  strike  as  a  protest  against  its  refusal,  so  that  the  Government  were 
faced  with  the  dflemma  of  treating  acts  of  wilful  damage  or  calculated  to  endanger  life 
as  political  offences,  or  else  of  setting  the  prisonets  free,  with  or  without  a  short  prelimi*- 
nary  period  of  forcible  feeding,  which,  when  resisted,  was  undoubtedly  capable  of  being 
injurious  to  health.  From  this  dilemma  no  escape  was  found,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's 
cynical  suggestion  that,  if  the  women  insisted  on  trjdng  to  starve  themselves  to  death, 
they  should  be  allowed  to,  being  rather  too  logical  for  official  minds. 

The  dissensions  amongst-  the  different  sections  of  suffragists  on  the  vexed  question 
of  militant  tactics  came  to  a  head  in  October  191 2,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence 
SecetBha  o/  ^^^  ^^  contributed  largely  to  the  funds  of  the  militant  societies,  announced 
Mr.  aa4  Mn,  their'  withdrawal  from  the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union,  which 
^^^^f^  under  the  guidance  of  Mts.  Pankhurst  and  her  daughter  was  preparing  for 

'^  a  further  campaign.    A  difference  as  to  the  proposed  plans  was  the  reason 

given  for  this  Pethick  Lawrence  secession.  Protests  against  militancy  and  violence 
had  meanwhile  been  made  by  the  National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  Societies  and 
by  the  Men's  League  for  Women's  Suffrage  at  intervals  during  the  two  years,  especially 
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in  March  191  sy  after  the  windowrbreakkig  raid,  and  in  July  191 2,  after  the  Dublin  out- 
rages.: But  the  appeals  Ivere  unheeded.  On  September  31st  women  suffragists  inter- 
rupted a  speech  by  Mr;  Lloyd  George  at  Llanystumdwy,  and  were  very  roughly  handled 
by  the  crowd;  while  in  Dublin,  after  the  attack  on  Mr.  Asquith  on  July  19th,  the 
sufiFragistB  barely  escaped  being  thrown  into  the  liffey.  New  forms  of  irritation  were 
now  introduced.  On  the  night  of  November  zStfa  an  organised  attempt  was  made  to 
destroy  by  corrosive  liquid  the  contentsof  a  large  numb^  of  pillar  post  boxes  in  London 
and  certain  provincial  towni;  and  other  similar  occurrences  continued  during  the  year. 

Meanwhile^  on  November  5, 191 2,  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  moved  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  for  Ireland  that  the  local  government  register  should  be  substituted 
iot  the.  parliamentary  register^  a  measure  which  would  have  enfranchised  Irish  women 
ratepayers;  but  the  amendment  was  lost  by  314  votes  to  141.  It  was  supported, by  five- 
sixths  of  the  Labour  members  present.  On  November  26th  Mr.  George  Lansbury,  who 
had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  itiember  for  Bow  &  Bromley  in  order 
to  test  the  feeling  of  his  constituency  on  the  suffrage  question  failed  to  secure  re-election, 
when  he  stood  as  a  Sufifragist  and  Socialist  candidate. 

The  final  blow  to  hopes  of  early  legislation  was  dealt  when  in  February  1913  the 
government  dropped  its  Franchise  Bill,  and  the  proposed  amendment  to  include  women 
went  with  it.  The  Speaker  unexpectedly  ruled  that  if  Sir  E.  Grey's  amend- 
WHbiMtwai  ment  were  carried,  to  that  effect,  it  would  become  a: different  Bill  from  the 
%machi8c  ^^^  introduced. and  niust  begin  denotk):  and  no  other  course  was  possible 
fifff.  .  but  to  withdraw  it.    This  disappointment  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  flames 

of  "militancy,"  and  its  activity  was  shown  in  a  further  series  of  outbreak^, 
including  the  destruction  of  letters  in  pillar-boxes  and  a  bomb  explosion  at  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  country-house,  which  was  in  process  of  building. 

:  Outside  Great  Britain  the  chief  advance  of  the  movement  has  been  in  CaUfomia, 
where  woman  suffrage  was  adopted  on  October  10,  191 1  by  a  small  majority.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  during  his  election  campaign  of  191 2  appealed  to  the  women 
2|Jj«*"  of  California,  and  it  was  claimed  that  his  succe$s  at  the  "  primaries  "was 
oJtsk^Qrtgt^^y  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  supi>ort.  In  Michigan,  Kansas  axvd  Arizona  a  state 
Briuum.  referendum  on  November  5th  gave  a  result  in  favour  of  woman  suffrage. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  woman  suffrage  was  rejected  ofi 
September  4, 1912,  and  a  state  referendum  in  Wisconsin  on  November  5th  also  resulted 
adversely.  In  Norway  a- woman,  Anna  Rogstad,  who  had  been  elected  as  a  vice-deputy 
to  the  Storthing  in  1909,  actually  took  her  seat  there  in  March  191 1  for  a  fortnight;  but 
in  the  elections  of  October  1912  no  woman  candidate  was  successful  even  as  vice-deputy. 
Iceland  during  191  x  adopted  woman  suffrage,  but  as  the  meastire  had  to  be  passed  by 
two  successive  parliaments,  it  could  not  become  operative  until  1913.  A  woman 
sqffrage  bill  was  recommended  in  Sweden  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  January  16,  19x2.  The  bill  introduced  by  the  Social  Democrats  passed 
the  Second  Chamber  in  May  19x2,  by  66  votes;  but  was  rejected  in  thie  First  Chamber 
by  ^8  votes.  In  Denmark  a  Grovemment  bill  to  amend  the  constitution,  which  iiicluded 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  women  over  25,  was  introduced  in  October  191 2,  and 
passed  the  Lower  House  by  a  large  majority  on  December  X3th. 

A  deputation  from  the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union  was  received  in  London, 
but  not  encouraged,  by  Mr.  Borden,  the  Canadian  Premier,  on  August  28,  191 2,  and  a 
threat  was  made  of  sending  over  members  of  the  Union  to  inaugurate  a  militant  cam- 
paign in  Canada.    Miss  I.;  Wylie  left  London  for  that  purpose  on  September  29th.    . 

In  June  191  z  an  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  Congress  met  in  Stockholm, 
at  which  24  coimtrieS:were  represented.  In.  October  191:8  this  Congress  met.  again  in 
London;  and  the  Men's  International  Alliance  for  Woman  Suffrage,  formed  during'thc 
Stockholm  Congress^  also  held  its  Erst  Congress.  (Janet  £«  Courtney.) 
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The  5«».— There  were  oonsiderable  total  QcUpses  of  the  sun  on  May  Sj.tgio  (visible 
in  Tasmania),  on  April  28, 191 1  (visible  in  the  South  Pacific),  and  on  October  10,  191,2 
(visible  in  Brazil):  but  on.aU  three  occasions  bad  weather  .rendered  the  expeditions  for 
observation  almost  fruitless.  On  the  other  hand  an  eclipse  on  Aprjl  i7>  ^91^  (which 
barely  reached  totality  in  Portugal,  and  was  annular  ia  France,  Germany  and  Russia), 
was  favoured  with  particularly  fine  weather  and  produced  results  which  open  up  new 
possibilities  for  the  utilisation  of  eclipses,  whether  total  or  only  nearly  so.  A.  Fowler  at 
South  Ke&sington  (magnitude  of  eclipse  0.92  only)  observed  a  multitude  of  lines,  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  reversing  layer  for  over  half-an-hour;  showing  that  large  partial  eclipses 
are  available  for  important  work  of  this  kind.  U.  F.  Newall  at  Cambridge  obtained 
photographs  of  30  or  40  lines  within  five  minutes  of  the  greatest  phase  (0,90),  using  a 
powerful  spectrograph:  he  concludes  that  *'  exceedingly  valuable  work  could  be  carried 
out  with  an  instrument  of  high  power  by  an  observer  who,  at  a  total  eclipse,  stationed 
himself  definitely  outside  the  belt  of  totality,  so  as  to  obtain  a  large  partial  eclipse:  (^y 
0.99).  At  such  a  station  his  programme  could  be  much  more  leisurely  and  complete 
than  on  the  central  line." 

A  recent  outcome  of  earlier  eclipse  work  is  the  discussion  of  the  polarization  of  the 
corona,  as  observed  by  expeditions  from  the  Lick  Observatory*  Precision  has  thereby 
been  given  to  previously  vague  knowledge,  the  maximum  of  57  per  cent  of  polarization 
being  put  at  5  minutes  from  the  sun'a  limb.  This  result  accords  well  with  the  view  that 
the  corona  consists  largely  of  finely  divided  matter  ejected  frpm  the  sun. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  sun  has  however  been 
extended  in  recent  yeazs  far  more  by  ob8ervati(>ns  made  without  an.  eclipse  at  all,  partic- 
ularly by  work  with  the  spectroheliograph  (JE.  A  xxv,  618^)  an  instnunent  for  photo- 
graphing the  sun  in  light  of  one  wave  length  only.  With  the  high  dispersion  obtainable 
with  modem  instruments,  it  is  possible  to  limit  the  lig^t  used  not  merely  to  a  particular 
''  line  "  but  to  a  special  part  of  it.  In  the  case  of  calciimi  for  instance  the  dark  K  line 
qI  the  solar  spectrum  is  very  wide,  and  over  many  parts  of  the  disc  it  is  doubly  reversed, 
that,  is  to  say,  a  bright  line  is  superposed  centrally  on  the  wider  dark  one,  while  the 
bright  line  has  in  turn  a  narrow  dark  one  down  the  middle.  This  central  dark  Hne  is 
denoted  by  K3;  its  bright  wings  by  Ka,  and  the  outer  dark  wings  by  Ki.  The  letters 
V  and  r  are  often  added  to  the  suffixes  to  distinguish  the  violet  wing  from  the  red.  It  is 
provisionally  assumed  that  Ki,  K2.,  K3  correspond  to  low,  mean,  and  high  levels  in  the 
calcium  env^ope,  with  successively  lowered  pressure  and  temperature*  Spectrohelio- 
gr^hs  of  only  moderate  di$persion  give  pictures  of  K.2  and  K3  together:  but  recent 
advances  have  been,  made  by  separating  the  components,  90  that  ior  instance,  the  K3 
photographs  taken  by  H.  Deslandres  at  Meudon  have  revealed  interesting  features- of 
whiich  only  the  most  prominent  are  represented  in  the  Ka-a  pictures.  At  the  high  (K3) 
level  the  sonspots  disappear,  the  bright  fiocculi  are  less  extjpnded,  and  linear  dark  n^ark- 
ings— jf/aiwfii^  as. Deslandres  calls  them — ^are  pronounced.  These  filaments  are  even 
better  shown  when  the  light  selected  for  use  is  the  central  part  of  the  re^l  line  of  hydro- 
gen. Besides  the  filaments^  Deslandres  has  described  s^  network  of  fine  streaks  which 
he  call&  alignments^  most  of  which  are  faintly  dark,  and  a  few  feebly  bright.  One  view 
of  their  nature  is  that  they  ai'e  the  higher  and  cooler  parts  of  prominences  seen  projected 
on  the  sun*s  disc,  and  appearing  dark  because  of  their  absorption:  in  support  of  which 
is!ci.te4  the  fact  that  where  the  filaments  reach  the  limb  of  the  sun  a  prominence  is  a}- 
most  invariably  present.  According  to  J.  Evershed,  however,  many  large  prominences 
do  not  show  absorpti(Hi  markings  when  the  sun's  rotation  brings  them  onto  the  disc. 
Against  thisagain  may  be  set  the  conclusions  of  A.  Ricco,  who  bias  ingeniously  projected 
the  prominences  observed  at  the  sun's  limb  onto  hjs  disc  seven  days  later  and  finds  a 

^  See  £.  ^..,  articles  enumerated  ii|.  Index  Volume,  p.  888. .  .     ^  .  . 
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close  resemblance  to  the  filaments,  or  possibly  (as  Deslandres  suggested  later)  to  the 
alignments. 

We  may  confidently  expect  morelu^t  on  these  important  points  from  the  magnifi- 
cent "  tower  telescope  "  which  G.  E.  Hale  has  set  up  on  Mount  Wilson,  in  California. 
The  tower  itself  (176  feet  from  ground  to  top  of  dome)  was  already  erected  in  September 
1910  when  the  International  Uhion'  fc^r  Solar  Research  assembled  on  Mount  Wilson; 
but  there  has  be^n  some  delay  in  obtaining  a  smtable  object-glass  for  the  tdescope  (of 
12  inches  aperture  and  150  feet  focal  length).  Success  was  not  attained  till  the 'third 
attempt,  but  a  very  satisfactory  letis  was  delivered  by  J.  Brashear  in  May  191 2:  and  the 
latest  reports  indicate  that  the  chief  difficulties  of  thi&  immense  undertaking  have  been 
overcome.  It  was  feared  by  various  critics  that  so  high  a  tower  would  shake,  but 
Hale's  ingenious  plan  of  encasing  an  inner  tower  of  rods  in  an  outer  tower  of  tubes  (to 
each  rod  a  tube- surrounding  it)  has  proved  perfectly  successful,  so  that  "the  delicate 
operation  of  photographing  the  fiash  spectrum  has  been  carried  out  when  the  wind  was 
blowing  twenty  miles  an  houTj  and  there  has  never  yet  been  an  occasion- tvben  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  work=  because  of  trembling  of  the  image."     * 

The  sun's  rays  are  reflected  down  this  huge  fixed  telescope  by  moving  n^rrors  at 
the  top  of  the  tower^  and  an  unexpected  difficulty  declared  itself  in  the  unecfukl  heating 
of  these  mirrors/  with  consequent  changes  in  focal  length  of  several  feet*  It  was  met 
and  defeated  by  keeping  water  steadily  circulating  in  water  jackets  covering  the  edges 
and  backs  of  the  mirrors. 

At  the  foot  of  this  tower  the  rays  are  redeivfed  into  a  well  75  feet  deep,  containing  a 
combined  spectrograph  and  spectroheliogfaph.  A  revolving  table  makes  ft  possible  to 
change  the  apparatus  in  the  well  with  ease  and  rapidity,  so  as  to  obtain  ^thin  a  few 
minutes  half-a-dozen  spectroheliograms  in  different  colours,  and  tlien  a  number  of 
spectrogframi. 

Many  solar  phenomena  centre  refund  the  solar  s^s,  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of 
which  we  are  still  but  ill  informed.  The  most  ^ttiking- feature  of  their  appearance  is  the 
cycle  of  about  11.125  years;  but  A.  Schuster* showed  recently  that  this  is  liot  the  only 
cycle  concerned,  periods  of  4:8,  S*3  etc.  years  being  also  traceable  in  the  records.  His 
work  suggests  a  major  period  of  33.375  years  of  which  others  are  submultiples:  thus 
dividing  by  7  wfe  get  4.77  years,  a  period  found  by  Schuster  in  his  analysis,  and  confirmed 
by  a  special  small  rise  in  thie  last  cycle*  The  period  of  33.375  years  is  dose  to  that  of 
the  November  meteors-,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  revolution  of  the  swarm  may  exercise 
control-  over  the  occurrence  of  sunspots.  >  Schuster  has  also  examined  the  influence  of 
the  planets,  obtaining  positive  evidence  which  satisfies  him,  thoti^  it  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  F.  J.  M.  Stratton  working  on  somewhat  different  lines.  Schuster  remarks  that 
thou^  the  tidal  attraction  due  to  a  planet  would  be  very  small  compared  with  the  sun's 
gravitational  attraction  the  latter*  may  be  effectively  diminished  by  light  repulsion  for 
very  small  particles  hear  the  surface;  in  which^case  the  tidal  action  of  the  pknet  might 
easily  assert  itself. 

A  sumniiary  of  much  recent  work  on  the  sun  (especially  by  Hale  who  detected  the 
inagnetic  phenomena  through  the  2^mjan  effect,  and  by  Evershed  who  detected*  the 
radial  movements  in  sunspots)  is  provided  by  the  hjrpothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  a  sun- 
spot  recently  formulated  by  Hale,  as  follows: — 

"As  the  result  of  aii  eruption  or  some  other  cause  ten(}ing  to  produce  rapid  convection, 
a  gaseous  column  moves  upwards  from  within  the  sun  toward  the  surface  of  tne  photosphek^. 
'Vortex  motion -is  initiated  by  the  difference  in  rotational  velocity  of  adjoining  eones,  or  by 
irregularities  of  structure»  and  is  maintained  by  convection.  The  circulation  in  the  vortex 
is  vertically  upward  and  theii  outward  along  the  photosphere,  as  in  a  terrestrial  tor;iado. 
Expansion  produces  cooling  of  the  centre  of  the  vortex,  and  a  comparatively  dark  cloud 
(the  umbra)  results.  As  in  Haricer's  electric  furnace  experiments,*  a  rapid'flow  of  negative 
ions  sets  in  towards  the  cooler  gases  at  the  centre  from  tbe  hotter  gase?  without.  The  ions, 
whirled  in  the  vortex,  produce  a  magnetic  6eld.  The  descending  g^se«  (specially  hydrog^) 
in  the  higher  atmosphere  of  the  sun  are  drawn  in  toward  the  pple  Of  the  magnet  along  the 
lines  of  force,  as  in  Birkeland  and  Stdrmer's  theory  of  the  aurora.  This  accounts  for  the 
configuration  of  the  hydrogen  (Ha)  flocculi,  as  sliown  by  the  spectroheliograph. 
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*' Hitherto  we  have  ataumed  thte  spot  to  be  single.  The  typical  spot-group  originates 
through  the  development  of  a  seoonci  spot  to  the  east  .(following)  the  primary  spot,  the 
line  jaining  the  two  making  only  a  small  angle  wiih  the  equator.  The  polarities  of  the 
two  principal  spots  (smaller  companions  are  usuaflv  present)  are  opposite,  and  the  hydrogen 
(Ha)  flocculi  surrounding  a  bipolar  group  resemble  the  lines  of  force  abaiita  bar  magnet. 
Two  ahernathne  hypotheses  may  be  offered  to  account  for  these  phenomena.  According  to 
the  first,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  vortex  .of  the  primary  spot,  lagging  behind  the  upper 
extremity  turns  up  to  meet  the  photospHere  thus  producing  a  horse-snoe  vortex.  As  in  the 
case  of  single  (unipolar^  spots,  the  hycirogen  and  other  high-level  gases  flow  toward  the  twb 
members  of  the  group  along  the  Knes  of  force.  According  to  the  second  view,*  the  two  vortices 
are  independent  with  nearly  radial  aioee.  The  necessary  criteria  of  selection  can  probably, 
be  founa  by  a  oomparative  study  of  the  principal  members  of  a  bipolar  g^pup,  special  atten- 
tion being  directed  to  the  inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  vortices  to  the  line  of  sight  (as  given 
by  the  Zeeman  effect )r,  the  direction  of  flow  (inward  or  outward)  of  the  Vapours  at  different 
levels,  and  the  relative  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  two  spots.?' 

The  details  of  work  at  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  by  W,  S.  Adams  on  the  sun's 
rotation  have  been  published  in  an  important  memoir.  The  observations  are  all  satis- 
fied by  a  law  in  which  the  velocity  of  rotation  increases  outwards  from  the  surface,  and 
the  equatorial  acceleration  decreases. 

Tke  Moon^ — The  prediction  of  the  precise  place  of  the  mok)n  in  the  heaven$  at  any 

given  moment  has  been  a  problem  of  increasiixg;  interest  from  the  earliest  times  till  howj 

It  attracted  .the  attention  of  the  ancients  from  their  desire  to  predicl;  eclipses:  of  astrono-. 

mers  before  Newton  from  their  desire  to  help  sailors  to  find  their  longitude:  of  astl'ono- 

mers  since  Newton  from  their  desire  to  test  the  accuracy  pfthe  law  6f  gravitation  with 

the  utmost  refinement,    Rqcent  work  has  shown  that  the  law  of  gravitation  alon^  is 

insufficient  to  explain  the  moon's  movements.    The  situation  was  thus  summed  upi 

shortly  before  his  death  (in  July  1909)  by  Simon  Newcomb,  who  had  spent  much  of  his 

life  on  the  problem:— 

"  I  regard  these  (outstanding)  fluctuations  (of  the  moon)  as  |the  most  enigmatical  phe- 
nomerion  presented  by  the  celestial  motions,  being  so  difficalt  t0  accoaat  for  by  the  actiba  of 
any  kiiown  causes  that  we  cannot  but  suspect  theaci  to .arise.froiii.soine  action: in, imturQ 
hitherto  unknown." 

This  crisp  statement  was  only  rendeted  possible  by  an  enomoiis  atnount  of  devoted 
work  6n  the  part  of  many  people;  centuries  of  observation  «t  the  obsetvtitoriesoi  Green-i 
wicb  and  Paris;  careful  scrutiny  of  these  records  by  NeWcomb  and  more  Recently: by. 
Cowell;  great  labour  in  working  out  the 'theory- of  the  i)koon*«  movcnents  by  Taruiru^ 
eminent  mathematicians/ and  the.formatiiEm  of  tabl^,  e8]^>edally  those  of  Hansen;  and 
a  recent  xeconatruction  o/L  the  theory,  by  E.  IV,  Brown,, following  the  ihethdds  of  G.  W. 
Hill.  Brown  is  proceeding,  with  fihancial  help  from  Yade-  University,  to  the  construction: 
of  new  tables  of  the  meon,  which  may  be  confidently  expected  to  isolate  these  puzzling 
anomalies  from  variotis  defect^  in  the  older  tables.  Meahwhtle  new  tables  have  beeil 
published  in  France  (in  191 1)  which  represent  the  completion  of  ii.  project  begun  by 
Ddaunay  lialf  a  century  earlier.  Delaunay  was  droimed  by  the  rupaetting  of  a  pleasure 
boat  at  Cherbourg  in  1872,  but  his  Work  was  carried  on  by  Tisserand,  Schulhof,  Andoyer^ 
Radau  and  others.  In  completing  the  tables  fUlI  use  hasbeen  nmde  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  recent  work.  They  will  be  used  in  the  French  predictions^  wMch.  will  ^ve 
a  valuable  check  6n  predictions  made  by  Btown's  tables*  when  ready.  It  now  remains 
to  supplement  this  t:ohsiderable  improvement  inthe  means  of  prediction  by  correspond^ 
ing  improvements  in  the  observation  of  the  moon's  place.  -  The  way  has  already  beta 
Showii  by  the  successful  photographic  observations  taken  at  Harvard  aiid  reduced  by 
ti.  N.  Russell  of  Princeton.  By  ah'  ingeiiious  device  the  moon  is  photographed  along 
with  the  stars  surrotrnding  it.  The  difficulty  is  of  cotfrse  to  avoid  fogging  the  plate  with 
the  bright  moonlight,  and  so  blotting  out  the  tiny  star  images.  The  device  used  by  £. 
S.  King  of  Harvard  is  to  cut  off  the  moonlight  during  Che  greater  port  of  the  exposure  by 
a  screen  placed  at  some  distance  outside  the  lens,  past  which  the  rays  from  surrounding 
stars  can  edge  to  reach  the  lens; 

Plantls  and  SaldHtes.-^R:  StruVe  has  published  the  discussion  of  measures  on  Mftrf 

^  At  the  British  Natioiuil  Physical  Laboratory. 
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and  his  satfcUiles  extending  over  32  years,  from  which  he  deduces  the  mass  and  com- 
pression of  the  planet,  and  the  rate«  of  revolution  of  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of  his 
satellites.  .  The  results .  are  perhaps  not  of  general  interiest,  but  represent  a  notable  ad- 
vance in  our  acc«irate  knowledge  of  the  solar  system. 

Anfiong  discoveries  of  minor  planets,  now  made  by  hundreds  per  year,  one  stands  out 
as  of  great  interest.  An  object  designated  MT  was  discovered  by  Palisa  of  Vienna  on 
October  3,  191 1,  which  was  apparently  very  close  to  the  earth:  but  after  observations 
had  been  secured  on  October  4,  moonlight  and  cloud  interrupted  them  so  that  the  tiny 
object  could  not  be  recovered,  and  was  thought  to  be  lost.  However  some  determined 
computers  at  the  Observatory  of  the  University  of  California  made  the  very  most  of  the 
scanty  observational  material,  with  the  happy  result  that  images  were  identij&ed  on 
plates  taken  on  October  11  and  October  17.  It  now  appears  that  the  approach  to 
the  Earth  is  not  such  as  to  offer  all  the  advantages  at  first  expected,  but  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  search  is  in  itself  matter  for  congratulation.  Other  minor  planets  of 
special  interest  are  Eros,  and  the  Jupiter  groups.  Eros  was  photographed  at  a  number 
of  observatories  in  1 900-1  with  the  object  of  finding  the  sun's  distance,  and  the  success- 
ful completion  of  the  campaign  was  marked  by  the  award  of  the  gold  medal  of  *  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  to  A.  R.  Hinks  in  February  191 2  for  his  patient  and  ex- 
haustive collation  of  the  observations.  The  best  measures  of  the  sun's  distance,  includ- 
ing the  wholly  independent  measures  with  the  spectroscope  at  the  Cape  Observatory, 
axe  now  in  satisfactory  accord  at  about  92,900,000  miles.  The  Jupiter  groups  represent 
in  actuality  a  type  of  motion  long  thought  to  be  of  merely  theoretical  interest.  If  three 
bodies  attract  one  another,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  their  movements  in  general 
formulae:  but  if  they  happen  to  be  placed  at  the  corners  of  an  equilateral  triangle  it  can 
be  proved  that  they  will  so  remain.  If  the  configuration  be  slightly  disturbed,  it  will 
tend  to  recovei:  itself ,  On  the  line  joining  Jupiter  to  the  sun  as  base  we  can  ferect  two 
equilateral  triangles  in  the  plane  of  Jupiter's  orbit.  The  vertex  of  one  is  occupied  by 
one  known  minor  planet  (Patroclus)  and  the  other  vertex  by  no  less  than  three  (Hector, 
Achilles  and  Nestor).  The  occupation  is  never  exact;  these  little  bodies  describe  com- 
f»licated  paths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theoretical  point:  and  their  recent  discovery 
has  naturally  led  to  the  study  of  such,  motions,  especially  by  £.  W.  Brown  and  G.  H. 
Darwin.    They  have  shown  that  departures  from  the  equilateral  triangle  may  be  quite 

large,  and  in  commenting  on  fais  results  Darwin  remarks  :"— 

*' These  orbi2;s  thrpw  some  .light  on  cosmogony,  for  we  see  how  small  planets  with  the 
same  mean  motion  as  Jove  (his  generalised  planet)  in  the  course  ojf  their  vicissitudes  tend 
to  pass  close  to  tove,  ultimately  to  be  absorbed  into  its  mass.  We  thus  see  something  of 
the  machinery  Whereby  a  large  plan^  generates  for  itself  a  clear  space  in  which  to  circulate 
about  the  sua.-'  .  .  ^  . 

New  tables  of  Jupiter's  satellites  were  published  by  R.  A.  Sampson  in  Augiist  1910,  as 
the  outcome;  of  twelve  years'  devoted  work  in  discussing  the  accumulated  observations 
of  the  past,  especially  those  made  by  modem  photometric  methods  at  Harvard  Observa- 
tory. To  expedite  their  use  in  prediction  Sampson  issued  the  tables  before  publishing 
the  theory  on  which  they  are  based,  and  they  have  accordingly  be^n  used  for  the  predic- 
tions of  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1914.  "  In  the  place  of  antiquated  tables  of  no  value 
except  as  directing  an  observer  when  to  go  to  his  telescope,  astronomers  now  have 
[Miecise  formulae  with  which  the  observations  of  the  future  will  naturally  be  compared" 
(R.  A.  S»  Council  Report  for  1911). 

The  irotation . period  of  the  planet  Uranus,  was  determined  for  the  first  time  in 
August  191 1  at  the  Lowell  Observatory.  No  markings  on  his  disc  have  been  detect^ 
which  would  enable  an  .observer  to  watch  the  rotation  directly:  the  only  hope  was  to 
measure  with  the  spectroscope  the  velocities  of  approach  and  recession  of  the  limbs. 
But  since  spectroscopes  have  been  available  the  axis  of  Uranus  has  been  too  unfavour- 
ably placed.  Slipher  and  Lowell  took  the  earliest  opportunity  afforded  by  the  slow 
revolution  round  the  sun  to  better  perspective,  and  detected  a  rotation  in  the  retro- 
grade direction  in  loj  hours.  The  near  accordance  with  the  10  hour  rotations  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  is  noteworthy.  .... 
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Comets. — Nutoefous  4;otnet$  have  been  recently  discovered  or .  recovered,  but  they 
have  generally  been  tool  small  for  special  notice.  Halley's  Comet,  was  iollowed  up  :to 
the  beginning  of  June  19x1,  Its  photographic  magnitude  as  determined  at  Helwaa 
(Egypt)  was  the  same  394  days  after  perihelion  aa  238  days  befoire,  showing  the  iQng 
peraislence  of  the  exciting  effect  of  the  sun.  The  return  of  19 10  will  be  remembered 
for  the  accurate  pirediction  by  Cowell  and  Crommelin,  and  for  the  transit  of  the  comet 
wctoas  the  sua.  The  calculations  of  prediction  were  carried  out  with  suchi  care  that  :the 
discrepancy  with  fact  wasrminute:  and  yet  the.  calculators  were  able  to  declare  with 
confidence  that  even  this  minute  discrepancy  must  be.  referred  to  '*  some  cause  whose 
character  ia  not  yet  recognised."  At  the  t^ransit  no  ticace  of  the  comet  appeared  on  the 
sun's  disc,  but  the  tail  appeared  unexpectedly  on  both.&idesof  the  earth  siiiaultaneouslyk 

Another  comet  of  special  interest ^  £ncke's,  which  has  a  short  period  of  3i  ye^rs  only, 
waa  re^disoovered  on  July  31  at  Algiers  .only  .three  degrees  above  the  horizon — striking 
testimony  to  the  climate  of  Algiers.  The  subsequent  observations  led  firstly  to  the  de^ 
tection  of  a. clerical  error  in  the  computations,  and  further  to  a. reassurance  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  asstumed  mass  of  Mercury,  on  which  the  i^QoS  oibservatlons  seemed  to 
throw  doubt.  The  anomalies  in  1908  are  probably  due  to  a  further  change  in.  the 
acceleration  of  the  Comet's  mean  motion,  but  the  return  of  191 4  will  probably  settle  the 
point. 

It  has  recently  been  asserted  by  £.  Stromgren  that  all  the  cases  of  supposed  hyper- 
bolic orbits  of  comets  disappear  on  rigid  examination.  If  this  be  so,  we  may  regard  all 
comets  as  permanent  members  of  the  solar  system,  none  being,  alien  intruders.  But 
Str5mgren'$  conclusions  have  not  yet  won  general  acceptance,  several  computers  having 
quite  recently  published  hyperbolic  elements  of  comets. 

Comet  I9n  c  discovered  by  VV*  R.  Brooks  on  July  20,  291.1  became  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  and  had  a  tail  25°  in  length.  Some  fine  photographs  were  secured,  notably 
by  E,  E.  Barnard. 

A  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  spectra  of  the  tails  of  comets  dates  from  1907.  The 
spectjrum  consists  generally  of  a  series  of  double  bands,  which  were  identified  by  Fowler 
in  X909  with  bands  obtained  from  carbon  monoxide  at  a  pressure  of  about  o.oi  mm. 
In  one  or  two  cases  negative  bands  of  nitrogen  have  also  apipeared.  :  The  chief  bands  in 
the  head  of  a^^  comet  axt  those  of  cyanogen  and  the  Swan  bands  of  carbon,,  the  latter 
being  possibly  derived  from  carbon  monoxide;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that 
this  gas  i^.  expelled  from  the  head  in  order  to  explain  the  spectrum  of  the  taiL  The 
decomposition  of  cyanogen  in  the  he^,  might  account  for  the  nitrogesi  in  the  tail* 

,  New  and  Variable  Stats ^ — A  new  star  of  the  4th  magnitude  was  discovered  by  the 
Norwegian  astronomer  Enebo  in  Gemini  on  March  12, 191 2»  and  was  attentively  watched 
and  photographed.  Considerable  interest  was  excited  by  a  reported  discovery  of  the 
lines  of  radium  in  its  spectrum,  by  Giebeler  of  Bonn:  but  the  evidence  is  questioned. 

A  feature  of  recent  work  has  been  the  extension  of  the  scrutiny  of  variability  to  a 
higher  grade,  of  accuracy*  Thus  E.Hertzsprung,  guided  by  the  spectroscopic  observa* 
tions  of  th4  pole  star  which  showed  its  velocity  to  be  variable  in  a  period  of  close  on  4. 
dl3rs,.  detected  a  minute  -variation  in  the  light  in  the  same  period.  So  little  was  this 
previously  s^uspected  that  the  pole  star  was  used  as  a  standard  of  (constant)  brightness 
in  mi^re  than  one  long  Investigation.  The  range  found  by  Hert^prung  from  his  study 
of  4i8(  photographs  is  less  than  a  fifth,  of  a  magnitude — about  17  per  cent  of.  the  light: 
and  even,  this  small  range  was  reduced  to  one-third — less  than  6  per  cent— l)y  J^  Stebbins 
using  a  selenium  photometer.  Now  C.  G.  Abbot  has  found  variations  in  the  radiation 
of  <nif  own  sun  at  le^t  comparable  with  these,  so  that  we  may  regard  the  gap  between 
our  sun  and  the*  variables  as  bridged.  Indeed  it  beoomes  a  question  whether  every 
star  \s  not  variable  within  limits  of  this  kind.  The  beautiful  work  of  Stebbins  with. his 
selenium  .pihotometer  opens  up  definite  pro^>ects  of  settling  this  great  question.  As. an 
instance  of  the  delicacy  of  this  instrument  the  case  of  the  variable. Algol  may  be<quoted. 
It  had  already  been  shown  that  the  variation  was  due  to  the  eclipsing  of  a  bright  body 
by  a  dark  one,  but  former  observations  showed  no  variation  in  the  light  between  the 
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aid  of  one  edipse  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  Stebbins  detected  minnte  changes  in 
this  interval  which  are  fairly  inteitJreted  to  mean  that  the  "  dark  '^  body  has  a  feeble 
light  of  its  own,  and  is  moreover  illuminated  by  the  "  bright ''  body  6o  as  to  exhibit 
phaseSj    Other  simrlar  cases-  have  since  been  found  by  R.  S.  Dugan  of  Princeton. 

Another  addition  to  the  fadiities  for  accurate  observation  of  stellar  brightness  is  due 
to  Schwarzschild,  who  passes  a  photographic  plate  to  and  fro  in  its  plane  so  as  to  obtain 
from  each  star- over  a  wide  area  a  patch  of  uniform  density,  and  has  already  measured 
in  this  way  the  brightnesses  of  3522  stars  ranging  nearly  to  the  9th  magnitude. 

DoiM'e  5^aw.-*Most  of  the  doilibles  are  revolving  so  slowly  round  each  other  as  to 
suggest  that  we  must  wait  many  decades  before  we  can  profitably  determine  their  orbits, 
or  deduce  other  conclusions  from  the  observations.  But  Hert2^>rung  has  recently 
made  ah  ingenious  suggestion  for  reaping  some  of  the  fruits  by  anticipation.  As&mning 
average  values  for  the  particulars  as  yet  Unknown  to  us,  he  deduces  from  the  observed 
arc  of  motion,  however  short,  the  distance  of  the  double  star.  Now  in  a  niunber  of 
cases  this  distance  has  been  directly  determined  and  can  be  compared  with  the  above 
deductions  and  the  compariscm  shows  that  the  relation  of  determination  to  deduction 
is  nearly  constant.  Deductions  can  therefore  be  used  to  supply  approximate  determina- 
tions in  cases  where  they  have  not  been  made;  individual  instances  may  be  in  error,  but 
the  average  will  not  be  far  wrong.  The  new  method  has  indicated  more  than  one  con- 
clusion of  considerable  interest. 

At  Ottawa  it  has  been  found  that  7  Geminorum  is  a  spectroscopic  binary  of  the 
exceptionally  long  period  6  years,  which  bridges  the  gap  between  spectroscopic  and  vis- 
ual doubles,  since  at  least  one  of  the  latter  has  a  shorter  period.  Betelgeux  is  probably 
also  a  long  period  spectroscopic  binary. 

Nebtdae. — A  complete  descriptive  list  of  nebulae  photographed  at  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory was  published  in  October  1912:  the  Re)molds  reflector  at  Helwan  in  Egypt  is  being 
successfully  devoted  to  the  systematic  exploration  of  more  southern  nebulae:  and  the 
five  foot  mirror  on  Mount  Wilson  has  already  produced  many  striking  pictures.  A 
general  conclusion  from  all  such  work  is  that  drawings  (made  before  the  days  of  photo- 
graphy) are  quite  untrustworthy.  From  his  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  spiral 
nebulae  !E.  A.  Fath  concludi^d  that  they  are  pmbably  imresolved  star  clusters  with 
gaseous  envelopes;  and  therb  is  some  evidence  of  a  progressive  change  of  spectrum  with 
the  form. 

J.  W.  Nidiblflon  has  formulated  a  hypothetical  constiturion  of  certain  elements  with 
the  simplest  pbssiMe  type  of  atom,  one  of  them  being  provisionally  called  nebtdium. 
He  can  thuR&  account  theoretically  fot  all  the  observed  lines  in  the  spectra  of  nebulae,  and 
was  successful  in  predicting  the  existence  of  one  line  which  had  not  been  previously 
noticed,  but  which  was  found,  on  searching,  by  W.  H.  Wright. 

Ti$e  Stars  in  General,'— -h  recent  discovery  of  fundamental  importance  is  the  relation 
of  the  spectral  type  of  a  star,  and  therefore  of  its  probable  age,  to  the  rate  at  which  it 
moves.  Briefly  expressed,  the  law  is  that  the  older  a  star  is\  the  quicker  it  moves.  The 
facts  sup|x)rting  this  statement  emerged  from  the  mass  of  observations  with  the  spectro- 
scope made  at  the  Lick  Observatory  under  W.  W.  Campbell's  direcdon,  and  hei  made 
the  first  announcement  in  his  SilUman  lectures  in  January  119x0:  the  detaUed  information 
followed  later,  and  confinnation  was  forthcoming  from  the  quite  independent  study  of 
proper  motions  by  Lewis  Boss.  It  may  be  that  -astronomers  are  not  justified  in  deduc- 
ing the  relative  ages  of  the  stars  from  their  spectra,  but  in  any  case  they  had  arranged 
the  stars  in  a  certain  order  from  the  appearance  of  their  spectra,  which  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  also  the  order  of  rapidity  of  their  movements.  (It  may  also  be  men^ 
tioned  that  it  has  recently  been  found  possible  to  make  estimates  of  the  temperature  of 
various  stars,  which  at  first  were  tough,  but  are  beginning  to  show  better  accordance. 
These  also  indicate  the  same  order  as  the  spectra  and  the  motions.)  Campbell's  re- 
markable table  illustrating  this  fact  may  be  given  here: — 


.  Average 

Number 

Radial 

of  Stars. 

Velocity. 

225 

6.5 

^77 

II. 0 

185 

14  4 

128 

15.0 

382 

16.8 

73 

17.1 

Deduced 

Motion 

Correction 

of  Sun. 

K. 

—  20.2 

Hi 

^16.8 

-fi.o 

-15.8 

4-O.I 

t-i6.o 

—0.2 

—  21.2 

+2.8 

—  22.6 

+3-9 
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Type  of 
Spectrum. 

A 
F 
G 
K 
M 

The  fifst  and  third  columns  chiefly  concern-  us.  The  first  shows  the  t3rpe  of  spectrum 
on  the  Harvard  classification,  and  in  the  order  assigned  for  age  or  physical  development 
of  the  star :  the  third  gives  the  average  velocity  in  km.  per  sec.  The  fourth  column  showd 
the  velocity  of  our  own  sun  deduced  from  the  different  groui>S)  and  the  fifth  a  curious 
general  correction  which  seems  to  be  required  by  the  means  of  the  groups.  (If  real  it 
would  mean  that  the  B  stars  for  instance  are  moving  generally  outwards  from  the  sun 
at  4  km.  sec:  but  Campbell  is  inclined  to  interpret  the  column  K  as  systematic  error  in 
the  measurement  of  the  various. types  ol  spectrum.) 

Tlie  meaning  ol  this  striking  association  of  movement  with  age,  or  at  least  with 
spectral  type,  is  not  yet  clear.  In  the  astonishment  immediatdy  following  the  dis* 
covery  some  rather  wild  suggestions  wete  made,  as  for  instance  that  a  star  was  at  birth 
not  subject  to  gravity,  but  only  gradually  came  under  its  influence.  It  seems  probable 
however  that  some  simpler  explanation  than  this  can  be  found,  and  one  such  is  indicated 
below:  but  the  chief  requirement  at  present  is  .further  investigation.  If  the  B  stars 
alone  axe  considered,  especially  those  with  large  velocities,  H.  Ludendorff  has  shown 
that  thdr  velocities  follow  J.  N.  Lockyer's  classification  of  probable  life-history  in  a 
striking  manner,  those  on  the  asce,nding  branch  of  Lockyer's  curve  having  positive 
velocities  (outwards  from  our  sun)  and  those  on  the  descending  branch  negative  (in- 
wards).   There  may  be  other  facts  of  this  kind  still  to  come. 

It  is  a  further  outcome. of  the  Lick  observations. that  the  stars  of  types  A  aiid  B  tend 
to  move  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  Galaxy, ;  Assuming  that  this  is  exactly  true,  H.  C« 
Plummer  has  shown  that  the  distances  of  the  stars  and  their  complete  movements  can 
be  deduced  from  a  c(»nbination  of  telescopdc  and  spectroscopic  observations.  The 
deductions  wffl  be  exactly  correct  only  if  the  ademption  is  exact,  but  if  it  is  roughly 
true  the  deductions  will  also  be  roughly  true.,  Plummer  has  accordingly  deduced  the 
complete  motions  of  more  than  150  istars  with  the  result  of  finding  them  fall  into  sevecal 
groups  of  stars  with  similar  motions,  the  association  being  ih  some  cases  strikingly-  de- 
fined. It  had  already  been  suggested  by  J.  Halm,  in  discussing  Kapteyn's  hypothesis 
of  two  star  streams  (for  which  sec  article  "Star  "in  the  ;E.  B.),thiattfaeremustbea  third 
stream  present  moving  towards  a  vertex  nearly  coinciding  with  that  of  one  of  the  form^ 
two:  Plummer's  restdts  suggested  astill  greatec  iiumber  of  streams  towards  that  vertex, 
though  they  fail  to  indicate  the  opposite  vertex.  Evidence  of  the  complexity  of  steUat 
movements  has  also  come  from  other  quarters.  L.  Boss's  discovery  of  a  special  cluster 
in  Taurus,  and  Ludendorff 's  confirmatioiH.of  the  Ursa' Major  clusters,  were  followed  by 
the  detection,  by  three  investigations  simultaneously,  of  two  groups  of  stars  of  the  heHuin 
type,  having  nearly  equal  and  parallel  motions.  One  of  these  is  spread  over  a  large 
area  in  Soorpio  and  Centaurus:  the  other  consists  of  about  seventeen  stars  in  aiid  near 
Perseus.  Finally  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  helium  :stax8  generally  do  not  conform  to 
the  two  star-streams. 

Amid  this  increasing  complexity  there  is  one  suggestion  of  a  unifying  principle.  It 
has  been  pointed  oiit  by  H.  H.  Turner  that  if  the  stars  aix>und  us  form  a  limited  system 
(as  has  been  suggested  by  others) :  isolated  by  distances  large  compared  with  its  own 
dimensions  from  other  such  systems,  then  the  gravitational  attraction  of  the  system  as 
a  whole  will  result  in  a  central  attraction  on  the  individual  members.  Further,  that  if 
the  system  started  from  rest,  the  movements  of  individual  stars  would  approximate  tOi 
oscillations  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  centre.  Putting  aside  for  a  mx»nent 
the  obvious  difficukies  of  congestion  at  the  centre,  then:  there  would  at  any  givea  mo- 
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The  main  party  was  occupi«ki  iti  scientific  work  in  various  directipiis,  besides  iaying 
depots  for  the  advance  towards  the  Pole.  Dr.  E.  A.  Wilson,  writing  from  McMurdo 
Sound  oh  October  31,  igtiy  Teporti^d  that  regular  observations  had -been  made  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  and  velocity  and  direction  of  wind,  and.  that  the. 
upper  atmosphere  had  been  studied  by  means  of  small  balloons  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Antarctic.  Magnetic'  observations,  gravity  observations  by  pendulum,  and  tidal 
observatiotis  had  bebii  kept  up;  marine  biology,  parasitology,  ahd  ice  study  had  reiceived 
attention.  Wibon  led  a  remarkable  expedition  in  |une-August  (winter),  1911,  across 
the  barrier  to  (^pe  Crozier,  to  study  the  wintier  breeding  of  the  £mperor  penguins. 
Petrological  investigations  revealed  various  mkieral  quarts  veins.  '      ■ 

The  work  of  depot-laying  being  cpmpletedj^  Scott  with  the  niain  polar  party  started 
on  November  2, 191 1,  and  proceeded  at  first  b3^' easy  stages.  'He  Ireached  the  continental 
plateau  by  way  of  Beardmore  glacier  on  December  10,  and  was  left  by  the  last  sup^rt- 
ing  party  on  January  4, 191 2  in  87^36'  B.,  wittiin  150  miles  ol  the  Pole.  Lieut.  Evans, 
wh6  led' this  party,  was  overtaken  by  scurvy,  and  letumed  to  New. Zealand  {April 
1,  iigfi2)  on  the  "  Terra  Nova,"  but  otherwise  the  health  of  all^had  been  generally  goodi 
The  latest  li^ws  then' brought  from  Scott  was  that  he  waiabout  to  move  forward, 
with  Dt.  Wilson,  Capt.  Gates,  Lieut.  Bowers  and  petty-ofiicer  Evans  ^as  his  compan- 
ions. It  was  only  on  Feb.  10,  1913,  that  their  tragic  fate  became  known.'  The  "Terra 
Nova"  returned  that  day  to  New  Zealand,  'having  learnt  on  Jan.  18  at  Cape  £vans 
that,  after  successfully  reaching  the  Pole  on  Jan.  x8,  191 2,  and  there  finding  Amund- 
sen's tent  and  records  (see  below),  they  had  perished  on  their  return  journey.  Petty»- 
officer  Evans  had  died  on  Feb.  17  after  an  accident;  the  others  were  then  caught  in-  a 
prolonged  blizzard,  11  miles  south  of  One  Toki  Camp,  and  succumbed  to  exhaustion:, 
bates  on  March  17,=  the  others  (whose  bodiei^  Were  found  by  a  search  party  under  Sur- 
geon Atkinson  on  Nov.  12)  about  March  294  1  A  diary  kept  by -Scott  up  to  March.  35 
was  found,  in  which  he  left  a  characteristically  brave  last  message,  explaining:  the  niiis* 
fortunes  to  wMch  their  end  W£^  due,  and  appealing  to  his  countrymen  to  provide  £or 
their  dependents. 

It  became  known  towards  tlie-  end  of  19T0  that  Capt.  Roald  Amundsoi,  the  Noir* 
wegian  explorer,  before  nmking  a  crossing- of  the  Arctic  region,  for  which  plaijs  had  been 
announced,  was  to  visit  the  Antarctic,  and  make  an  attempt- to  reach  the  South  Pole. 
On  February  4,  191 1  the  "  Terra  Nova  "found  the  Norwegian  'expedition  establiBhed 
in  the  Bay  of  Whales,  hut  Scott,  who  had  heard  of  Amundsen's  intentions  in  New 
Zealand,  did  not  ^low  them  to  affect  his  own  plans.  News  was  received  later  that 
Amtindsefn  had  been  successful,  having  reached  the  Pole  on  Deciimber  14-t  7,1911.  ;  His 
expedition  was  favoured  with  good  weather  conditions  not  only  for  the  polar  :march  but 
during  practicaHy  the  whole  year  of  its  sojourn  in  the  Antarctic,  while  the  njarch  itiself , 
thanks  to  a  careful  system  of  depots  and  efficient  teanis  of  sl^ge-dogs^  was  carried  out 
without  any  of  thd  deprivation  and'  suffering  characteristic  of  previous  -polar  joarneya. 
The  journey  southward  from  the  base — about  870  miles--K>ccupied  56  days,  the  gicatest 
elevation  reached  on  th^e  plateau  being  10,750  ft.;  thfe  rctum  march  Was  riiade  in  39 days. 
Three  days  were  spent  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pole,  complete  observations  being 
taken.  The  )pk>lar  plateau  was  named  King  Haakon  \^I  Plateau,  and  the  name  bl 
Queen  Maud  was  given  to  arrange  of  lofty  mountains  (10,000-15,000  ft.)  which cwero 
observed  between  about 85^  and  88^  S.,  beinga continuation  of  the niountains  of  South 
Victoria  Lknd.  Other  investigations  were  carried  out  near  and  east  of  the  Bay  ol 
Whales  by  a  party  under  Lieut.  Prestrud  left  behind  at  the  base,  while  Nansen's  famous 
bid  s<hip,  the  **  Fram  "=  (Capt.  Nilsen),  after  landing  the  expedition,  was  employed  in 
oceanogl'aphicial  research  over  a  wide  area.  -  •.    ' 

An  expedition  left  Germany  in  May  191 1.'    It  was  led  by  Lieut.  Filchner,  ^who 

previously  made  a  journey  to  Spitsbergen  for  the  sake  of  experience.    His  plans  were 

to  proceed  by  Way  of  South  America  to  Coats  Land^  the  coast  of  which  was  to  »be  traced 

south  or  south-west,  and  a  base  station  was  to  be 'established.    An  attempt  iva&xon^ 

^mplated  to  cross  the  lower  part  of  the  Antarctic  continent  to  Ross  Sea.    Tlieship  (the 
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"  Dfeutschland  ")  was  cotnmanded  by  Capt.  R.  Vahsd,  who  had  accompanied /the 
"  Gauss  "  expedition,  and  there  Was  a  scientific  staff  of  eleven,  including  Dr.  Heini  as 
geologist,  Dr.  W.  Bninnecke  (oceanographer)  and  Dr.  Barkow  (meteorologist). 

Am  Australaaiapi  expedition  is  also  in  the  field,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  D.  Maw- 
son.  Its  chief  support  was  obtained  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  commonwealth 
and  state  governments;  in  the  former  country  Itaving  together  contributed  £22,000.  A 
British  Treasury  grant.of  £2,000  was  received.  The  veasel  (the  "  Aurora  ")»  under  the 
conunand  of  Capt.  J.  K.  Davis,  left.  London  on  July  27,  igti,  and-Hobart  in  Tasmania 
for  the  south  Qn  December  2,  A  wireless  telegraphic  station  was  establiahed  at 
Macquarie  Island,  which  was  expected  to  be  of  service. in  obtaining  the  longitude  of  the 
principal  base  of  operations  in  the  Antarctic.  On  January  19, 191 2  a  party  was  landed 
in  the  previously  unknown  Commonwealth  Bay^  at  the  western  extremity  of  Adelie 
Land.  It  had  been  intended  also  to  put  a  party  ashore  on  Knox  Land.  This  was 
impoteible,  and  the  ship  suffered  some  damage  from  the  pack  ice  in  the  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  jpAajk.  But  a  paity  with  provision  for  winter  quarters  was  put  on  the  barrier  ice 
in  66**  18'  S.,  94*^58'  E.,  and  the  "  Aurora  "  returned  to  Hobart  00  March  11.  The 
landing  parties  were'fuUy  iumished  for  scientific  work,  and  the  Prince  of  Monaco  pro- 
vided an  oceanographical  equipment  on  board  the  "  Aurora." 

A  Japanese  expedition  under  Lieut.  N<  Shirase  started  from  Wellington,  New  Zea- 
landi  on  February  11,  191 1,  with  the  South  Pole  as  its  object.  Judged  by  European 
standaids,  it  was  poorly  equi{^)ed^  and  it  returned  later  in  the  year  unsuccessful. 

Other  projects  for  Antarctic  work  have  been  discussed.  Dr.  W.  S.  Bruoe  has  pro- 
posed to  cross  the  Antarctic  land-mass  from  a  base  in  Weddell  Sea,  meeting  another 
party  working  from  Ross  Sea.  Dx.  A.  Forbes  Mackay,  who  accompanied  Sir  E. 
Shaddeton's  expedition,  has  made  plans  for  the  e]q)loration  of  the  coasts  between 
Graham  Land  and  Kmg  Edward  VII  Land  with  a  small  party.  A  scheme  has  also 
been  und^  the  consideration  of  the  Peary-  Arctic  Club  and  the  National  Geographic 
Society  of  Washington,  for  an  attenipt  to  reach  the  Pole  from  a  base  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Antarctic  re^on  to  Scott's  base.  .  Dr.  H.  F.  Osbom  has  suggested  that  the 
American  Department.of  Labor  and  Commerce  should  send  an  expedition  to  study  the 
habitat  of  the  southern  fur-seal  and  to  txvikt  other  zoological  observations,  and  Mr. 
£.  S.  Balch  has  proposed  the  further  investigation  of  Wilkes  Land  and  the  verification 
of  Wilkes' discoveries. 

Ar^Uci^ — An  Ameiican  expedition  was  organised  to  explore  Crocker  Land,  the  nop* 
themmost  landiknown,  which  was  sighted  by  Peary  in  1906  to  the  ndrth  of  Grant  Land. 
The  expedition  was  to  be  led  by  Processor  D.  B.  MacMillan  and  George  Borxip,  who 
both  took  part  in  Peary's  expeditioti  of  1909.  But  Borup  was  drowned  in  a  canoe 
accident  in  Long  Island  9oun4  in  April  191 2.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  University, 
had  studied  in  the  American  M^useum  of  Natural  History  at  New  York,  had  worked 
with  the  United  States  Ge<4oi^cal  Survey,  and  was  also  a  trained  astronomical  observer 
and  expert  photographer.  It  was  decided  to'  proceed  with  the  Crocker  Land  expedi- 
tion, as  a  memorial  to  Borup.  Under  the  Department  of  Naval  Service  of  Candida, 
among  other  hydrographical  investigations,  a  voyage  to  Hudson  Bay  was  carried  out  in 
X910  for  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  navigation,  with  particular  consideration  for  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  trans* Atlantic  route  from  a  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Hudson 
Bay.  Port  Churchill  and  Port  Nelson  on  this  coast,  both  of  which  have  been  spoken  of 
as  possible  sites  for  a  harbour  and  the  terminus  of  a  railway  from  the  west,  providing  a 
new  route  of  export  for  Canadian  grain^  were  Investigated  by  this  expedition,  and  Port 
Churchillr-appeared  to  offer  better  prospects.  Captain  Bemier,  a  Canadian  voyager, 
attempted  ^t  lailed  in  19x0^-1  k  to  nuike  the  north-west  passage  by  way  of  Melville 
Islfind,  but  he  canied  out  some  valuable  survey  work,  especially  on  the  hitherto  unknown 
coast  of  Baffin  Land  between  Cape  Kater  and  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait.  Mr.  Stefans- 
son's  expedition  returned  in  September  19x2  from  f<>ur  years'  work  pn  the  Arctic  shores 

^  See  £.  B.  xxi,  9^  a  seq.  Sir  F.  Nailsen's  "In  the  Misis:  ArcHc  Exphration  in  EaHy 
Times"  (London,  1911),  js  a  comprehensive  history  of  early  Arctic  expioratioo. 
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of  Canada,  where,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coronation  Gulf,  they  discovered  Eskimo 
tribes  of  a  peculiarly  light  colour,  with  instances  of  blue  eyes  and  red  hair.  Their  physi- 
cal characteristics  and  certain  of  their  customs  are  identified  by  the  explorer  with  those 
of  the  early  Norsemen,  and  they  are  held  to  be  descendants  of  emigrants  from  Scandi- 
navia to  Greenland  (see  E,  B.  xii,  p.  547). 

The  Danish  explorer  Mikkelsen,  who  with  a  companion  had  been  left  in  north-east 
Greenland  in  1910  when  the  rest  of  his  party  were  brought  back  to  Denmark,  liad  been 
given  up  for  lost  when  in  July  1912  both  were  rescued  by  a  Norwegian  fishing  vessel. 
They  had  recovered  records  of  the  lost  explorer  Mylius-Erichsen  (see  E.  B.  xxi,  p.  953) 
dealing  with  his  important  work  in  the  north  of  the*  island. 

Spitsbergen  has  attracted  considerable  scientific  attention.  A  Norwegian  expedi- 
tion under  G.  Isaachsen  in  June-September  1910,  in  addition  to  oceanographical  ob- 
servations between  Beiar  Island  and  Spitsbergen,  carried  out  a  number  of  journeys  into 
the  interior  of  West  Spitsbergen  and  neighbouring  islands,  the  expedition  being  divided 
into  five  parties.  Valuable  geological  investigations  were  made.  Other  expeditions 
have  been  numerous.  The  discovery  of  coal  in  the  district  of  Advent  Bay  and  the 
attempts  made  to  exploit  it  have  drawn  ^)edal  attention  to  this  locality.  Three  Rus- 
sian expeditions  were  at  work  in  191 1  in  Novaya  Zemlya.  Important  geographical, 
botanical  and  zoological  observations  were  made,  and  discoveries  of  some  economic 
interest  were  those  of  naphtha  and  copper.  Russian  explorers  have  also  been  active  in 
Siberia.  The  expedition  of  M.  A.  K.  VolosSovich  between  the  Kolyma  and  the  Lena 
and  of  M.  T.  A.  Yolamchef  east  of  the  Kolyma  in  1909  (which  incidentally  revealed 
considerable  errors  iti  existing  maps)  proved  the  possibility  of  a  sea-route  for  trade  be- 
tween the  Kolyma  and  Bering  Strait;  this  touit  was  successfully  exploited  in  191 1  from 
Vladivostok,  and  is  considered  to  be  capable  of  commercial  development. 

Asia} — Among  recent  journeys  in  Central  Asia  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Mr.  D. 
Carruthers,  whose  party,  in  nineteen  months'  work  (1910-11),  covered  much  ground  in 
the  upper  Yenisei  region,  Mongolia  and  Dzungani^.  In  the  satne  years  the  French  trav- 
eller Dr.  Legendre  carried  out  important  exploration  in  Western  China, 'especially  in 
the  valley  of  the  Yahing  between  28°  and  30**  N,  In  India,  Sir  M:  A.  Stein  has  investi- 
gated (191 1-12)  numerous  sites  of  archaeological  interest  in  the  course  of  an  exploratory 
journey  on  the  North- West  Frontier.  The  punitive  expedition  (191 2)  against  the 
Abors  in  the  north-east  added  considerably  to  topographical  knowledge  in  spite  of  ex- 
treme difficulties  of  transport,  heavy  fore^s,  and  misty  and  wet  weather.  One  party 
explored  the  river  Dihong  as  far  as  Shimong  for  the  first  time,  and  carried  mapping  above 
that  point;  another  surveyed  the  Padam  Abor  country;  others,  again,  broke  new  ground 
in  the  Galong  Abor  country  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Subansiri.  Considerable  correc- 
tions were  found  necessary  in  existing  maps.  Major  P.  M.  Sykes  has  continued  his 
journeys  in  Persia,  and  in  particular  has  studied  the  problems  connected  with  the  ancient 
territory  of  Parthia.  Dr.  A.  Musil  in  1910  made  further  expldrations  in  northern 
Arabia,  in  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Hejaz  railway.  He  claimed  to  have  accurately 
identified  for  the  first  time  the  Mt.  Sinai  of  the  Bible. 

New  Guinea^ — ^The  great  island  of  New  Guinea  offers  some  of  the  most  extensive 
areas  still  unexplored  in  the  world,  and  here  the  Dutch  have  been  particularly  active. 
The  Mambaro  river  in  the  west,  which  had  been  visited  by  Capt.  Herderschee  in  1909, 
was  ascended  in  1910  by  Dr.  Moszkowskt.  He  at  first  met  with  a  mishap  in  the  rapids 
of  the  river  at  the  Vanrees  Range,  but  subsequently  reached  the  foot  of  the  central 
Snowy  Range,  and  estimated  that  its  northernmost  chain  reaches  an  extrenfie  height  of 
1 0,000  feet.  The  rapids  again  proved  treacherous  on  his  return,  and  he  lost  most  of  his 
collections  in  descending  them.  In  the  same  year  the  German  and  Dutch  expeditions 
for  the  delimitation  of  the  German-Dutdi  frontier  covered  much  new  ground.  The 
Dutch  Colonial  Budget  of  191 1  contained  an  appropriation  of  20,000  ^orins  In  aid  of  a 
new  expedition  to  the  Snowy  Range,  and  in  that  year  Capt.  Schaeffer  penetrated  the 
heart  of  the  central  mountain^  by  way  of  Island  rivtr  from  the  south;  but  was  unable 

1  Sec  £.  B.  if,  738  etseq.  'See  B,B: xix.  48S: 
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to.cross  the  island  to  the  north  coast.  An  e^q^editton  which  carried  4>ut  work  in  igo^-i  t 
on  the  south  coast  and  the  southiem  slopes  of  the  Nassau  mountains  in  Dutch  New 
Guinea  was  initiated  by  the  British  Ornithological  Union  in  qontmembration  of  its  jubi- 
lee; the  party  was:  under  the  leadership  at  finit  of  Mr.  W*  Goodfellow,  and  after  he  was 
overtaken  by  illness^  under  that  of  Capt.  G.  C.  Rawlin^.  Capt.  Herderschee  started 
in  August  igi2  on.  a  second  Journey,  intending  to  follow  the  Lorentz  river  from  the 
south  coast,  and  to  investigate  the  highland  region  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mt,  Wilhel- 
mina.  In  British  territory  (Papua)  the  Hon,  Staniforth  Smith,  administrator  of  the 
territory^  led  aa  expedition:  in  iQior^ii  into  the  valley  of  the  Kikor,  in  that-  part  of  the 
territory  which  lies  east  of  iht  Fly  river  basin  and  north-west  of  the  Gulf  of  Papua.  Dr» 
Molengraaf  in  1910-11  was  at  work  in  the  eastern  part  of  Dutch  Timor. 

Africa,^ — In  Africa,  in  the  course  of  continued  activity  in  the  direction  of  opening  up 
the  various  territories,  many  journeys  of  geographical  importance  have  been  made.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  Colonial  Survey  Committee,  a  party  under  Capt.  W.  C. 
Macfie  has  carried  out  a  topographical  survey  of  14,000  squal-e  miles  in  Uganda  on  the 
scale  of  1 :35,ooo.  Mr.  R.  L»  Reid  completed  in  1910  a'smrvey  of  the  river  Aruwimi  from 
Basoko  up  to  Avakubi,  and  Messrs.  C;  A.  Reid  and  A.  £.  H.  Reid  hiave  made  surveys  in 
the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Congo  basin.  French  investigations  of  considerable  impor* 
tance  have' been  prosecuted  in  Morocco.  In  the  comparatively  little^known  north-east, 
the  Muluya,  the  largest  river  in  the  country,  has  been  investigated  by  M.  A.  Bernard, 
and  previous  maps  rectified,  while  the  region  through  which  it  flows,  generally  believed 
to  be  sterile,  was  found  actual^  to  contain  fertile  plains  of  considerable  extent.  French 
survey  work  has  been  <:6ntinti(ed  in  the  Sahara  under  Capt.  Cortler  and  Capt.  Grosde- 
manger,  who  was  killed  ki  an  encounter  with  raiders.  An  important  expedition  was 
despatched  in  1910  to  French  Equatorial  Africa -under  Capt.  P^riquet  with  a  view  to 
surv^ing  a  possible  railway  route  from  Libreville  across  the  Ogowe  basin  and  beyondi 
Some  3vooo  miles  of  route-suiVey  was  made^  and  the  project  was  favourably  reported 
upon.  In  Germ^  South*west  Africa  Lieut.  Trenk  and  others  investigated  in  1909-10 
the  almost  waterless  dune-belt  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  in  191 1  Professor  H.  Meyer 
brought  back  from  the  Ruanad  country  in  East  Africa  the  results  of  important  physical, 
ethnographical  and  economic  investigations.  Topographical  surveys  of  an  improved 
character,  on  a  scale  of  1:100,000,  were  begun  in  Italian  Somaliland-in  1916.  • 

Afiterica.-^A  Report  in  1910  from  the  •  Canadian  government  printing  bureau^ 
Ottawa,  dealt  with  the  survey  carried  out  by  Mr;  J.  Keele  in  one  of  the  most  important 
areas  previously  unexplored  in  the  north-west  of  Canada,  namdy  that  between  the 
Yukon  and  the  Mackenzie,  about  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Pelly  and  its  headstreams 
and  the  Gravel  river/  In  the  summer  of  19 10  Mr.  Howard  Palmer  studied  the  orog- 
raphy of  Mt.  Sir  Sandford  and  its  vicinity  in  the  Selkirk  Range,  B.C.,  of  which  not  much 
was  previously  known,,  and  exploration  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  has  been  extended  in 
various  dii'ectionS'  by  sever^  investigators,  such  as  Dr.  J.  Norman  Collie,  who  wad 
travelling  north  of  the  Yellowhead  Pass  in  191 1.  The  Research  Committee  of  thti 
National  Geographic  Society  granted  $5,000  for  the  continuation  in  1911  of  the  glacial 
investigations  in  Alaska  by  Prof ^  R.  S.  Tarr  (b.  1864;  d.  March  21,  191 2)  and  Prof, 
L.  Martin,  who  led  the  Alaskan  expedition  of  the  Society  in  1909^10  in  the  region  of 
Yakut  Bay,  Prince  William  Sound,  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Copper 'river. 

In  South  America,  Major  Fawcett  undertook  in  r9io  further  exj^oraiion  in  BoHvid, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Heath  and  adjacent  territories.  In  January  1911  CoL  A.  J.  Wood-* 
roSe  led  a  party  of  British  officers  lent  to  the  Peruvian  government  for  the  demarcation 
of  the  new  frontier  with  Bolivia;  this  work  was  expected  to  tkke  three  years.  The  Yal^ 
Corporation  sent'  an  expedition  to  Peru  in  1911,  unddr  the  direction  of  Professor  Hiram 
Bingham^  with  Professor  I.  Bowman  as  geographer  and  geologist  and  Mr.  K.  Hendrik-^ 
sen  as  topograipher.  It  was  divided  into  three  parties  J  to  carry  out  archaeological,  topo^ 
graphical  and  geological  exploration,  and  had: three  fields  of  operatioris-^the  Urubamba 
river  and  its  afflu^ts,  a. trains-Andean  sec<non  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 

1  See  £.  B.  i,  352.        ^ 
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Urubamba  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  vidnity  of  Mt.  Coropuna  (the  estimated  elevation 
of  which  was  reduced  to  about  21J00  feet)  and  lake  Parinacochas.  On  the  trans- 
Andean  section  physiographical  and  meteorological  ob^ervatibns  were  made,  in  addition 
to  notes  on  the  humian  and  economic  geography  of  the  region,  and  the  expedition  also 
obtained  valuable  results  in  archaeology. and  natural  history.  Professor  W.  Sievers, 
who  in  1909  continued  his  researches  in  western  Ecuador  and  southern  Pern,  4ecided 
that  the  main  source  of  the  Maranon  is  the  stream  draining  lake  Lauricocha,  which, 
however,  was  found  to  be  fed  by  a  stream  from  still  higher  lakes,  and  he  placed  the  true 
source  in  the  glacier  of  Mt.  San  Lorenzo.  Dr.  Fritz  Ldchart  has  made  a  systematic 
study  of  the  Andean  glaciers  south  of  Aconcagua  (ML  Juncal,  etc.),  where  is  found 
probably  the  most  extensive  field  of  snow  and  ice  in  the  whole  system  excepting  for 
aouthem  Patagonia.  The  geographical  and  geological  commission  oi  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
has  caused  explorations  of  the  upper  Parana  river  to  be  made  by  its  engineers. 

A  series  of  investigations  which  have  laid  down  the  main  lines  of  the  topography  oi 
Dutch  Guiana  was  brought  to  a  dose  in  1910,  when  Lieut.  Kayser,  takii^  the  i^ce  of 
Lieut*  de  Haan,  who  died  when  about  to  continiie  the  exploration  conducted  by  him  two 
years  earlier,  traced  the  Lude,  an  important  tributary  of  the  Corentyn,  down  to  its 
junction  with  the  main  river. 

Cartvgrapkyy  elc.^— Resolutions  of  the  Intiernationai  Map  Committee,  which  met  at 
the  invitation  of  the  British  Government  in  London  in  November  1909,  were  issued  in 
k9iOj  They  indude  provisions  that  a  lunform  set  of  symbols  should  be  adopted  by  all 
nations  for  the  map  on  the  scale  of  1:1,000,000,  that  the  limits  of  the  sheet  should  be 
uniform,  with-international  numbers,  the  boundaries  bdng  meridians  at  successive  inter- 
vals of  6*^,  reckoning  from  Greenwich,  and  parallds  at  intervals  of  4*^  reckoning  from  the 
equator.  The  projection  proposed  is  a  modified  pol3rconic  with  the  meridians  as  straight 
lines.  Altitude  is  to  be  indicated  by  a  system  of  colour  tints,  and  full  provision  has  been 
made  as  regards  other  details  of  colouring,. lettering  and  transliteration  of  names.  A 
few  sheets  have  already  been  published  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  0&^  and  elsewhere. 
The  question  of  special  aeronautical  maps  has  been  considered  in  different  countries; 
an  international  commission  was  organised  to  compile  such  maps,  and  their  requirements 
have  been  discussed  by  various  aeronautical  and.  geographical  sodeties  in  France,  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  geographical  secdon  c^  the  British  Assodation 
(Portsmouth,  191 1).  An  aeronautical  map  of  France  has  been  published  by  the  French 
Society  for  Aerial  Investigation  on  the  scale  of  1:200,000,  and  a  series  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  German  Aeronautic  Union.^ 

A  review  of  various  directions  in  which  process  has  been  made  in  geodesy  in  recent 
years  was  presented  to  the  research  department  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Sodety  by 
Mr.  A.  R.  Hinks  (Gc^^-Zawr.,. August,  191 1). 

A  bill  was  passed  in  France  on  February  10,  191 1  for  the  adoption,  for  ordinary 
purposes,  of  a  standard  time  9  minutes  21  seconds  behind  that  of  PariSy-'-practically 
that  of  Greenwich^ 

Oceanography,^ — ^The  "  Michad  Sars  "  expedition  under  Dr.  J.  Hjort  and  Sir  John 
Murray,  which  left  Plymouth  in  April  1910,  made  observations  at  seventy-four  stations, 
from  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  along  those  of  Europe  and  Africa  as  far  as  Cape  Bojador, 
thence  to  the  Canary  Islands,  the.  Sargasso  Sea,  the  Azores  and  Newfoundland,  and 
thence  homeward  across  the  Atlantic.  Murray  and  Hjort  have  based  principally  on 
the  results,  of  this  expedition  their  book  The  Depths  of  the  Ocean  (London,  191 2)  which, 
according  to  the  sub-title,  is  a  general  account  of  the  modem  sdence  of  oceanography. 
The  German  survey  ship  '*  Planet ''  has  carried  on  important  work  in  the  western  Padfic 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  New  -Hebrides,  the  Loyalty  Islands,  New  Mecklenburg,  the 
Philippines,  etc.  A  hitherto  unknown  series  of  deep  trenches  in  the  sea-bottom  has 
been  investigated  in  the  last  locality,  and  in  June  191 2  the  deepest  sounding  ever  re- 
corded?—5,348  fathoms  (upwards  of  six  miles) — was*  reported  east  of  Mindanao. 

A  scheme  has  been  imdertaken  for  oceanographicalv  geographical  and  biological 

*  See  E.  B,  xvii,  629  et  seq.  •  See  £.  B.  xix,  967  et  seq. 
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investigations  in  the  Adriatic  under  the  auspices  of  the  Austrian  Adriatic  Association 
and  the  Zoological  Station  at  Triest.  An  institution  similar  to  the  Austrian  association 
has  been  established  as  a  defyartm^it  of  the  Italian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  at  a  joint  conference  a  plan  of  work  on  co-operative  lines  has  been  laid  down. 
In  connection  with  the  Oceanograpfaical  Institute  of  Monaco,  which  was  founded  and  is 
directed  by  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  an  institute  has  been  opened  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques, 
Paris,  with  a  laboratory,  lecture  hall,  aquarium  and  libr^,  under  the  administration  of 
Dr.  P.  Regnard. 

The  wreck  of  the  "  Titanic  "  in  191 2^  and  the  unusual  southward  extenskin  of  ice  in 
the  North  Atlantic  at  the  season  when  that  disaster  occurred,  have  indicated  the  de- 
sirability of  a  practical  application  of  oceanographical  study  in  particular  reference  to 
the  temperature  of  the  sea  and  the  circumstances  which  govern  it,  and  of  further  re- 
search to  the  north  of  the  steamer  "  lanes.*' 

An  elementary  handbook  of  practical  oceanography,  entitled  Science  of  the  Sea 
(London,  191 2),  has  been  written  by  members  of  the  Challenger  Society  Under  the 
editorship  ol  Dr.  G.  H.  Fowler. 

Education:  Societies. — The  teaching  of  geography  in  London  elemeiitary  schools  is 
the  subject  of  a  report  (191 1)  forming  one  of  a  series  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  London 
County  Council  education  officer;  the  schemes  therein  outlined  are  the  outcome  of 
conierences  between  teachers  and  leading  authorities  in  the  studv  of  geography.  At 
Berlin  a  chair  of  Colonial  Geography  has  been  established  in  the  University  In  connec:- 
tion  with  the  celebration  of  its  centenary,  together  with  a  department  deahng  with  this 
subject  in  the  Geographical  Institution,  through  the  hberdity  of  Dr.  Hans'Meyer*.  In 
Vienna  a  professorship  of  commercial  geography  was  fotmded  in  19^10  in  the  Export- 
akademie  of  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Commerce. 

During  the  preadency  of  Lord  CurzoA  of  Kedleston,  active  measures  have  been  taken 
for  the  better  housing  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  (London),  and  in  Jxily  1912  it 
was  announced  that  Lowther  Lodge,  Kensington  Gore,  had  been  acquired  for  this 
purpose.  The  Research  Department  of  the  Society,  imder  which  smaU  periodical 
meetings  had  been  held  since  19O3  for  the  discussion  of  specific  problems,  was  brought  to 
a  close  in  1912,  without  causing  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  support  afforded  by 
the  Society  to  research,  but  rather  in  order  to  widen  its  appeal,  for  such  subjects  as  have 
hitherto  been  brought  before  the  departmental  meetings  are  now  included  in  the 
programme  of  the  general  meetings.  The  death  of  Mr.  John  Coles  (b.  1833)  on  June 
24,  1910,  removed  a  well-known  figure  from  London  geographical  circles;  he  was  map 
curator  to  the  R.  G.  S.  from  1877  to  1900,  and  was  also  **  travel  editor  "  of  The  Field 
from  1884. 

The  American  Geographical  Society  celebrated  its  jubilee  in  1912,  and  in  connection 
therewith  a  trans-continental  excursion  for  the  purposes  of  geographical  study  was 
planned  under  the  leadership  of  Pn)f.  W.  M.  Davis.  The  Servian  Geographical  So- 
ciety was  founded  in  1910  a^  Belgrade,  with  the  special  purpose  of  promoting  study  of 
the  Balkan  lands;  it  was  inaugurated  under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  J.  Cviji£. 

Geographical  Literature.— l-^o  important  general  works  on  geography  may  be  special- 
ly noted.  In  LaGiographie  Humaine  (Paris,  1910),  Prof.  J.  Brunhes  deals  exhaustive- 
ly with  the  influence  of  physical  environment  on  the  life  of  man  and  the  conditions  under 
which  he  lives,  basing  his  study  upon  a  simple  classification  of  essential  facts  connected 
with  the  methods  and  conditions  of  cultivation,  the  working  of  natural  resources  such 
as  minerals  and  various  products,  as  well  as  the  uses  of  animals,  and  of  the  erection  of 
dwellings  and  the  organisation  of  comnkunications.  In  Influences  of  Gtographk  Environ^ 
ment  (191 1),  Miss  £.  M.  Semple  approaches  similar  problems,  but  in  great  measure  from 
a  different  point  of  view,  drawing  very  freely  upon  historical  examines  and  using  illusrtta- 
tions  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

From  the  beginning  of  191 1  the  German  geographical  serial  **  Globus  "  was  amalga- 
mated with  the  serial  ''  Petermanns  Mitteilungen,"  (O.  J.  R.  Howarth.)   ' 
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Volcanoes. — Long-Continued  study  of  volcanic  iphenomeiQa.  Ia  various  parts  of  the 
world,  supplemented  by  much  chemical  and  physical  reseaicib  in.tfae  laboratocy,  has  led 
Dr.  Albert  Brun,  of  Geneva,  to  certain  conclusions,  which,  if  con§rtned,  wUl  modify 
profoundly  the  generally  accepted  views  on  vulcanism  {Recherches ' su^  V Exhaloison 
volcaniqite:  Geneve,  1911).  From  observations  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  the 
Canary  Islands,  Java,  Krakatoa  and  Hawaii,  Dr.  Brun  believes  that  dxudng  a  pattoxys- 
mal  eruption  no  water  is:  exhaled  from  the  volcano. .  :  Examinajtion  of  the  gases  evolved 
during  an  outburst  at  a  high  temperature  invariably  failed  to  show  either  Water-vapour 
.or  the  dissociated  elements  of  waten 

The  great  white  cloud,  which  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  a  volcano  at  its  maxi- 
mum temperature,  is  said  by  the  author  to  be  composed,  not,  as  commonly  assumed,  of 
water«>vapour  expelled  from  the  volcano  and  partiajly  condwsed  on  meeting  the  atmos- 
phere, but  of  solid  anhydrous  particles  of  extreme  tenuity,  associated  with  certain  dty 
gases.  The  solid  matter  consists  chiefly  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  anunonir 
um  and  iron,  with  ammonium  fluoride  and  very  finely  divided  silica.  When  the  exhala- 
tion encounters  the  atmosphere,  some  of  its  hygroscopic  salts  may  condense  moisture, 
and  in  this  way  the  erupted  products  may  become  more  or  less  hydratefd;  but  the  water 
•thus  acquired  is  meteoric,  not  volcanic.  In  fact,  the  volcano  instead  of  contributing 
water  to  the  atmosphere  subtracts  water  from  it.  It  is  notable  that  Dr.  Brun's  observa- 
tions at  Kilauea,  in  1910,  showed  that,  the  dew-point  in  the  interior  of  the  white  cloud 
was  lower  than  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It  was  also  noticed  in  Hawaii  that  the 
shadow  of  an  observer  projected  on  the  white  cloud  was  not  accompanied  by  any  trace 
of  a  glory,  such  as  might  have  been  expected  had  the  cloud  contained  water-particles. 
Moreover,  the  volcanic  vapours  drawn  through  cold  tubes  deposited  no  moisture.  Dr. 
Brun  therefore  concludes,  contrary  to  general  belief,  that  all  paroxysmal  ^eruptions  are 
essentially  anhydrous. 

It  is  true  that  the  vapour  of  water  is  .present  at  low  temperatures  in  the  exhalations 
from  certain  fumaroles  and  solfataras,  but  it  is  maintained  that  such  water  is  not  derived 
fcom  volcanic  sources*  It  is  practically  pluvial  water,  its  amount  -depending  chiefly  on 
the  climate  and  on  the  capacity  of  the  volcano  to  collect  water  from  the  atmosphere. 
Many  igneous  rocks  yield  water-vapour  when  heated  to  a  moderate  temperature,  but 
it  is  held  that  this  has  been  absorbed  by  the  rock  after  cooUng.  Dr.  Brun  believes  that 
whatever  gases  may  be  obtained  from  rodks  on  heating  them:  to  about  600*^  C.  are  simply 
gases  that  have  been  so  absorbed  and  are  therefore  not  of  true  volcanic  origin. 

According  to  Dr.  Brun,  the  nitrogen  of  lavas  exists  mostly  as  nitride  of  sUicon^  which 
be  terms  iiarignacite,  after  Prof*  Galissart  de  Marignac;  of  Geneva.  The  only  volcanic 
nitride  previously  recognised  had  been  that. of  iron* 
.  Etna, — ^An  eruption  of  Etna,  of  short  duration  but  exceptional  severity,  occurred  in 
1911,  and  was  the  subject  of  scientific  study  by  Prof,  A.  Ricc6  (BoUettino  d.  S^c,  Sis- 
tnologica  ItalianUy  vol.xv,  p.  273)  and  Prof.  Gaetaao  Platania,  of  Catania  {RivisUi 
Geogrqfica^  Italiana,  Anno  xix,  Fas.  7).  Evidence  of  approaching  activity  had  been 
observed  for  several  months  in  the  early  part  of  the  ye^r,  and  on  May  27  tfafe  serious 
-disturbance  commenced  by  the  opening  of  a  vent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ceotriil  cone, 
on  the  N.E.  side.  The  activity  culminated  on  September  lo,  r^ulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  radial  fracture,  about  five  miles  long,  running  in  a  N;£.  direction^  From 
numerous  vents  which  opened  along  this  line,  cinders  were- thrown  out  in*  enormous 
quantity,  forming  a  long  chain  of  cones.  Altogether:  no  new  vents. are  said  to  have 
opened.  Lava  was  also  extruded  in  two  streams,,  partly  blocking  the  Circumetnean 
railway,  in  places  nearly  loo  feet  high.  The  eruption  ceas6d  after  about  a. fortnight, 
though  earthquake-shocks  continued  for  a  time. 

VulcanQlagical  InsUtute.-^ln  accord^ce  with   a  suggestion  by  -Sig.   Immanuel 
Friedlaend?r,  of  Naples,  at  the  International  Geological  Congrete^  held  at  Sto^hoim  in 

^  For  E.  B.  articles  on  Geological  Subjects,  see  Index  Volume  p.  913. 
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19 1  o,  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  an  Internationa]-  Vulcanological  Institute  at 
Naples,  for  the  systematic  investigation  <^  volcanic  phenottiena,  especiaiiy  those  of 
Vesuvius.  It  is  beMeved  that  the  detailed  observation  of  such  phenomena,  carefully 
recorded,  may  eventually  lead  to  the  detenniha.tion  of  the  successive  stages  in  the 
approadi  of  an  eruption;  and  may  thus  become  of  much  practical  value.  The  gases 
exhal^  ^om  various  volcanoes  will  be  subjected  to  thorough  analysis,  and  light  may 
probably  be  thrown  in  this  way  on  the  origin  of  certain  oie-deposits.  Prof.  Gaetano 
Platania  is  also  establishing  an  institute  in  Sicily  for  tbe  special  study  of  Etna. 

Earthquakes, — A  valuable  *■  Catalogue  of  Destructive  Earthquakes,"  prepared  by 
Prof.  John  Milne,  has  been  published  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Seismologicai 
Committee  of  the  British' Association  for  191 1.  The  entries,  numbering  nearly  6,000, 
extend  from  November  10,  A.D.  7,  to  December  31, 1899.  The  list  represents  extensive 
research  carried  on  for  many  years,  and  is  specially  notable  for  its  records  of  earthquakes 
in  China  and  Japan.  Feeble  disturbances  have  been  excluded,  the  items  being  confined 
to  those  of  sufficient  violence  to  effect  structural  damage.  The  order  of  intensity  is 
indicated  by  reference  to  a  definite  scale.  It  is  believed  that  the  earthquakes  recoided 
in  this  Catalogue  have  generally  been  connected  with  the  formation  or  extension  of  lines 
of  fault  arid  fracture  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  have  consequently  much  interest  to 
the  geologist. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Seismologicai  Committee  of  the  British  Association  at  Dundee 
and  in  the  Halley  Lecture  at  Oxford  in  1912  (Beifock,  No.  2,  p.  137)  Prof.  J.  Milne  made 
an  ingenious  suggestion  as  to  a  possible  cause  of  earthquake  activity.  It  is  found  that 
large  earthquakes,  or  megaseisms,  resulting  from  a  sudden  relief  of  strain  in  the  earth's 
crust,  are  most  frequent  in  regions  where  the  geothermic  gradients  are' steepest,  suggest- 
ing that  the  disturbances  are  connected  with  the  outward  flow  of  the  earth's  intenial 
heat.  Observation  on  the  solidification  of  t4a&t<fumace  slag  showed  that  the  material 
suddenly  contracted  intermittently,  and  that  the  cooling*  mass  cracked  superficially, 
with  extrusion  of  heated  viscous  matter,  due  to  grip  of  the  shrinking  outer  shell  on  the 
interior. 

Such  phenomena  seem  to  admit  of  application  to  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  If 
the  superficial  shell  contracts  spasmodically  at  regular  intervals  in  passing  from  the 
liquid  to  the  solid  state,  or  oil  cooling  after  solidification,  it  may  suddenly  fracture  itself 
by  a  tight  grip  on  the  unyidding  nucleus.  Such  action  possibly  throws  light  on 
many  seismic  phenomena,  and  may  also  explain  the  extrusion  of  lava  in  fissure-eruptions 
and  dykes.  Prof.  Milne  points  out  that  volcanoes  are  tck>  feeble  to  produce  megaseisms, 
but  that  megaseisms  often  stir  dormant  volcanoes  into  activity. 

The  earthquakes  of  the  Philippine  Islands  have  been  specially  studied  by  the  Rev. 
M.  Saderra  Masd,  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau;  He  shows  that  those  of 
southern  Luzon  are  connected  with  three  great  fractures,  of  which  the  most  important 
runs  through  Taal  volcano.  This  volcano  was  the  seat  of  a  disastrous  eruption  on 
January  30,  191 1. 

The  first  part  of  a  seismic  history  of  the  southern  Andes,  by  the  Count  de  Montessus 
de  Ballore,  was  published  at  Santiago  de  Chile  in  1911. 

The  Zone  of  Rock  Flowage. — It  has  been  generally  recognised  of  late  years  that  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth  admits  of  division  into  an  upper  Zone  of  Fracture  and  a  lower 
Zone  of  Flowage.  Below  a  certain  depth  the  pressure  becomes  so  great  that  the  exist- 
ence of  open  spaces  seenis  impossible,  sinte  the  movement  of  the  solid  rock  by  flowage 
must  tend  to  close  all  cavities.  At  what  depth  the  fractures  cease  is  a  question  of  ex- 
treme interest,  and  various  estimates  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  with  more  or 
less  probabiKty,  by  such  geologists  as  Heim  and  Van  Hise.  The  question  has  recently 
been  studied  experimentally,  with  much  ingenuity^  by  Prof.  Frank  D.  Adams,  of 
Montreal,  whose  results  are. published  in  a  paper  entitled  ''  An  Experimental  Contribu- 
tion to  the  Question  of  the  Depth  of  Flow  in  the  Barth'^  Crust "  {loumal  of  Geology ^ 
Chicago,  Vol.  XX,' 191^,  p.  97). 

Two  rocks  were  subjected  to' experiment,'  viz.  an  American  red  granite,  representrag 
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a  hard  plutonic  rock^  and  the  litbograpibicUm^one  of  Solenhofea^  typical  of  a  soft 
sedimentary  deposit.  .  TlaeisakQpka  were  worbsd  into  the  fomji  of  short  coluinn3,  care- 
fillly  perforated  anally  and  transversely,  and  were  embedded  in  accurately  fitting  jackets 
Df  steel:  intense -pressure  was  then  slowly  ^applied  by  means  of  pistons.  .The  period  of 
pressure  varied  from  a  few  houts  to  between  two  and  three  months^  and  the  tenc^rature 
ranged  up  to  55o^C.  Anyicontraction  of  either  the  longitudinal  or  the  transverse  boring 
was  ascertained  by  means  of  an  accurately  gauged  wir^  fitting  into  the  perforation. 
These  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  empty  cavities  may  exist  in  graiiite  at  a 
xkpth  of:  at  least  eleven  miles^  which  is  a  greater  d^tb  than  previous  estimates  had  sug- 
gested.   •  .....].;.". 

In  connection  with  Prof.  Adams'is  researches  the  subject  has  be^n  discussed  mathe^ 
matically  by  Mr.  Louis  V.  King,  who  concludes  that,  so  far  as  hydrostatic  pressure  in 
the  earth's  crust  is  concerned,  a  small  cavity  at  normal  temperature  will  ren^ainopen  at 
depths  down  to  between  1 7.^:  and  1 2o<9  miles. 

These,  researches  have  more  than  academic  interest.  When  Sir  C.  A.  Parsons 
(inventor  of.  the  stearar  turbine)  proposcki  some  years  ago  that  an  ei^)erimental  bore- 
shaft,,  for  geological  and  mining  exploration,  should  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  12 
miles,  it  was  objected  that  such,  a  depth  was  unattai^iable  since  the  walls  would  collapse 
by  the  viscous  flow  of  the  rocks.  This  objection  is  now  quite  untenable.  Prof.  Adamses 
investigations  have  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  question,  of  the  depth  to  whi^h.  mineral- 
veins  and  other  ore-bodies  may  descend.  Whether .  formed  by  deposition  in  fissures 
or  by  replacement  of  rock,  it  would. seem  that  fi^  spaces  are  required  for  reception  of 
mineral  matter.  It  is  now  seen  that,  in  so  far  as  fractures  control  deposftion,  ore- 
deposits  may  well  continue  in  depth  to  at  least  ti  miles,, which  is  probably  a  greater 
>depth  than  could  ever  be  Reached  by  mining  operations.^ 

Tkc  Planetesimol  Hypothesis, — ^To  ih&  Jau/rnol  </  Geology  (Vol.  xix,  19x1,  p.  673) 
Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  of  Chicago,  has  contributed  a  paper  in  which  he  shows  how  his 
planetesimal  h3q)othesis  has  been  strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  radioactivity. 
According  to  his  view  the  earth  originated  in  a  nuclear  knot  of  a  spiral  nebula,  around 
Which  it  was  slowly  built  up  by  the  aggregation  of  planetesimals,  or  discrete  masses 
revolving  in  eltiptical  orbits  around  the  common  centre  of  the  system.  By  the  crossing 
of- their  paths,  the  planetesimals  were  gradually  gathered- into  the  immature  earth.  A 
certain  amount  of  heat  would  be  derived  from  the  condensation  of  the  original  nucleus, 
and' more  would  be  developed  by  the  infall  of  the  captured  planetesimals,  but  the  chief 
source  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  was  found,  according  to  the  author,  in  the  com- 
pression which  the  growing  earth  would  sufiEer  as  the  deeper  parts  were  pressed  by  the 
rock-masses  that  gradually; accumulated  above.  When  this  hypothesis  was  originally 
.enunciated  doubt  was  not  unnaturally  expressed  as  to  the  adequacy  of  progressive  self- 
compression  to  account  for  the  earth's  internal  heat,  but  any  doubt  as  to  a  sufficient 
supply  of  heat  was  dispelled  on  the  discovery  of  an  additional  source  of  thermal  energy 
in  radioactivity. 

As  the  earth  was  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  all  kinds  of  planetesimals  derived 
from  the  original  nebula,  it  must  have  presented  from  the  beginnipg  a  very  heterogene- 
ous composition.  On  sufficient  elevation  of  temperature,  the  less  refractory  substances 
would  pass  into  a  state  of  f usioi^,  or  rather  mutual  solution,  but  such  liquefaction  was 
essentially  selective,  local  and'  temporary.  At  no  period  of  the  earth's  history  was 
there  general  fluidity,  like  that  of  a  molten  globe.  It  is  held  that  the  local  liquid 
matter  would  be  squeezed  outwards  by  stress-differences  in  the  body  of  the  earth, 
forming  threads  or  tongues  which  would  flux  their  way  upwards  along  paths  of  easy  re- 
sistance, and  thus  transfer  heat  from  the  central  parts  towards  the  surface. 

It  seetais  a  fair  assumption  that  originally  radioactive  matter  would  be  distributed 
through  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  planetesimals  quit;e  promiscuously.  But  as  the 
presence  of  any  heat-generating  bodies  would  favour  the*  liquefaction  of  neighbouring 
matter,  this  matter  would  tend  to  rise  towards  the  surface  of  the  growing  earth,  carrying 
with  it  the  associated  radioactive  substances.    According,  then,  to  the  planetesimal 
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theory  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  radioactive  mineral  matter  to  become  concen- 
trated  in  or  near  the  superficial  part  ojf  the  earih,  thus  offering  an  explanation  of 
the  results  obtained  by  the  iHon.  J.  R.  Stnitt  in  his  weli-known  researches  tm  this 
subject. 

A  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the  earth  resembiing  in  many  wa3rs  that  of  Prof.  Cham- 
berlin  seems  to  have  been  independently  -developed  by  Prof.  £.  H.  L<  Schwar^^  of 
Grahamstti^im,  and  is  set  forth  in  his  work-  on  Cofusol  Gedagy^  (London,  <^io);  In  this 
worit  he  discusses  some  of  the^ fundamental  problems  of  geology  in  the  light  of  his  ex:p^rt- 
ence  gained  during  extensive*  field-woork' in  Somth  Africa.  He  concludes  that  the  eatth 
is  throughout  s(^d,  rigid  and  cold;  Local  heat  for  volcanic  phenomena's  obtained  by 
pressure  and  friction  alotng  Unes  of  movement  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  frmn  radioactive 
rocks.  Such  heat  acting  on  watQF  in  the'  pores*  of  the  iocks  gives  rise  to  steam,  producing 
explosive  outbui^ts,  whilst  if  the  Tocks  are  readily  fusible  liquid  lave  may  be  formed. 
In  explaiiiing  the  formation  of  that  type  of  volcano  illustrated  by  the  caldera,  or  pit- 
crat^,  of  Kibtuea,  Prof.  Schwarz  assumes  lateral'movement  of  the  rodcs  by  simultaneous 
thrust  along  two  crossed  horizontal  faii^s,^tb  depression  of  the  enclosed  area.  The 
origin  of  the  depression  is  therefore  similar  to  that  of  the  fold-basins  in  many  parts  of 
Cape  Colony. 

As  South  Africa  seems  to  have  stood  above  sea  longer  perhaps  than  any  other  part  of 
the  worlds  it  has  suffered  superficial  denudation  to  an  exceptional-  extern,  and -Prof. 
Schwarz  believes  that  the  crust  is  there  so  thin  that  the  centrosphere'  has  actually  been 
reached  by  the  diamond*-pipes*  These  chamnels  are  now  occupied  by  materials  whieh 
may  be  regarded  as  samples  of  the -highly  basic  Irocks  of  the  deep-seated  interior,'  akin  to 
meteorites. 

Pacific  and  AtlanHc  Types  of  Roebr. — In  a  presidential  address  to  the  Geological 
Section  of  the  British  Association  at  the  Portsmouth  meeting  of  1911,  Dr.  A.  Barker, 
of  Cambridge,  developed  his  views  on  the  geographical  aspect  of  petrology,  dtveDing 
specially  on  the  relation  that  may  be  traced  between  certain  types  of  rock  and  thee 
tectonic  features  of  the  regions  in  which  they  occur.  So  far  as  the  younger  igneous  rocks 
are  concerned,  a  curious  rdationship  seems  to  govern  their  distribution  over  extensive 
geographiod  alreas. 

It  was  pointed  out  matiy  years  ago  by  Prof .  E.  Suess  that  the  ooastUnefi^  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic  basins  were  characterified  by  two  distinct  types  of  structure.  •  The 
Padfic  is  bordered  for  the  modt  part  by  mountain  chains  that  are  folded  towards  the 
ocean-,  so  that  the  outer  side  of  the  fc^d  looks  seawards.  On  the' Atlantic  coast,  however^ 
such  a  structure  is  almost  absent,  and  if  folds  exist  theanner  side  generaBy  faces  th^ 
ocean.  Aftler  thid 'distinction  had  been  recognised  Dr<  Harker  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Pacific  structure  was  characterised  by  igneous  rocks  of  whcit  is  called  the 
calcic  type,  and  the  Atlantic  structure  by  rocks  of  alkaline  fades.  The  petrological 
distinction  indicated  by  these  chemical  expressions  is  now  believed  to  be  of  fuliidamentd 
or  genetic  significance.  All  igneovs  rocks  admit  of  diubification  hi  two  great  branches, 
one  of  which  is  characteristically  caldc  or  alkali-c^tcic  in  composition,  while  the  trther 
being  rich  in  potash  and  sbdais  known  as  the  dkali  branch.  : 

There  is  generally  a  regional  separation  between  the  two  groups,  the  typical  caldc 
and  the  typical  alkali  rocks  being  characteristic  of  distinct  petrographical  regions, = each 
including  subordinate  provinces.  The  alkali  group  seems  to  be  associated  with  areas  of 
subsidence  believed  to  be  due  to  radial  contraction,  whifet  the  calcic  group  is  connected 
with  areas  of  folding,  resulting  from  lateral  compresdon.  Viewed  broadly,' the  ccildc 
branch  predominates  ovier  the  alkah  branch,  but  oiany  rocks  of  the  latter  type  may  be 
hidden  by  submergence'in  sunken  arete. 

According  to  Dr.  HariLcr,  the  variations  In'  igneous  rocks  have  been  brought  about 
mainly  by  differentiation  f^f'the  original  magma- rathier  thiinby  assimilation^  or  absorp- 
tion of-  local  rocks  by  the  molten  matter.  B\tt  the  relation  beiweeii  differentiation -and 
asdmilation  is  a  subject  on  whith' petrographical  opimon  is  still  nvMcfa  divided* 

(F.  W.  RODLM.) 
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The  events  that  have  marked  the  progress  of  meteoitcdogy  duriag  the  |>ast  few  years 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  under  the  following  heads,  (i)  The  great  development  of 
radiotelegraphy,  by  means  o£  which  our  daily  weather  maps  now  cover  the  oceans  and 
distant  continents,  so  that  every  morning  we'  have  spr^d  before  .^  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  over  the  whole  northern  hemisphere.  (2)  The  remarkable  de^ 
velopmerit  of  the  study  of  the  atmosph^e  at  altitudes  ofi  xo  to  50  kikMo^ters  by  means  x)f 
kites,  pilot  balloons  and  sounding  balloons,  leading  to  the  establiahment  -oi  the  existence 
of  an  isothermal  or  relatively  warm  Isyer  at  altitudes  abofve  9  to  12  kilometres,,  due  to 
the  atmosphedc  absorption  of  terreatial  radiationa^  (3)  The  publication  {1907)  of  £» 
Gold's  admirable  survey  of  our  knowledge  of  the: upper  atmosphere,  the  analogous 
summary  by  A.  Wegener  (19x2),  and  the  simultaneous  publication  (1909)  by  Gddand 
Humphreys  of  the  importance  of  terrestrial  radiation  and  atmospheric  absorptioj^  in  the 
formation  of  the  isothermal  layer.  The  radiation  from  the  earth,,  ocean  and  air  is 
mainly  the  same  as  that  from  water  and  aqueous  vapoun  Nearly  all  the  rays  that  enter 
the  gaseous  and  aqueous  envelc^e  of  the:  globe  in  their  passage  .outward  are  caught  in 
the  vapour  atmosphere  and  radiated  anew  as  from  a  water  surface.  The  total  resultant 
radiation  is  as  though  it  issued  from  a.total  radiator  or  bHick  surface  at  an  elevation  of 
3  or  4  kilometres,  which  is  about  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  aqueous  vapour  floating 
in  the  atmosphere.  Convective  equilibrium  and  adiabatic:  control,  of  temperature 
prevail  up  to  9  or  11  kilometres  or  throughout  the  do-called  convective  region.  -  Above 
this  i&  Dr.  Gold's  advective  region,  or  Leon  Tei^senenc  xk  Bort!s  -isothern^al  region^  or 
his  stratosphere.  Humphreys  {ML  Weather  BuUetin^  Vol.  4,  p.  408)  concludes,  that  th^ 
air  above  1 1  kilometres  must  have  a  uniform  temperature  of  minus  55  degrees  centigrade 
and  is.  free  from  vertical -convection,  also  that  the  volume  percentages:  of  gases  at  this 
altitude  are  the  same  as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  above  this  level:  the  lighter  gases 
gain; in  volume. with  elevation  more  than  the  heavy,  gases.  .  (4)'rEhe  detei^minaUon  by 
Humphreys  of  the  zonal  intensities  of  the  earth's  planetary  radiation, of  heat,  per  unit 
of  time  and  area  at  difibrent  latitiides,^howing  .a  miudmum  between  latitudes  30^  and 
65^  north  but  a  minimum  at  the  equator;  this  depends  essentially  on. the  atmospheric 
vapour  and  its  mdiating  power.  (5)  The  devi^opment,  due.  to  Bjerkr^,.  of /.graphic 
methods  of  studying,  the  dynamics  of  fch0  ..iitmospbere. .  The :  approximate*  solutions 
hitherto  obtained  by;  many:  scholars  undoubtedly  need  revision,  in  the  light  of  the  new 
methods  devised  at  Christiania  and  now  beir^. published  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  at 
Washington:  in  Bjerknes's  Dynamic.  Mtd^ofplogy.  .:(6).']rhe  incre^ing -iiMjerest'  in 
precise  climatology  and  its  evident  importance  to  the  physiography. of  the  globe  and  to 
all  huxnan  labours.  The  publication  by  Hann  of  the  enlarged  third  edition  of  his 
QmkUohgy  enablea  all  interested  therein  to  'Study  this  subject;  satiskfact^rily..  (7)  The 
publication  of  Hann's  new  edition  of  his  elaborate  ''  Miirbuch  der  Meteorologie  "and 
several  general  treatises  by  others,  adapted  tq  popular  or  educational  purposes,  such 
^the  works  of  A^  Wegener,.  Sir  John  WilUam  Moco-e,  Willis  L.  Moore,  W.  H.  MUbam, 
A.  Klossovski,  and  especially  Fareca^ting  ih6  Weather  by  W^  N-  Shaw!,  which  is  really  an 
up^to-date  meteorological  memoir  and  summarises  nearly  all  that  is  at  present  known  of 
the  dynamical  problems  bearing  upon  the. practical  art  of  freather  f/orecasting.  (S)  The 
establishment  of  weather  bureaus  by  the  Comanon wealth  of  AustraUaand  by  the*  South 
African  Union.  (9)  The  detecminatipQ  of  the  altitude  of  the  aurora  borealis  by  Stoer- 
mer,  >by  photographic  methods  that  give  us.  for  the  first  tini,e  some  accurate  knowledge 
on  tikis  subject;  with  .this  m^  ;.be  af&so^iated-  A.  Wegener's  co-existence 
of  hydrogen  and  geocoronium  at  all  altitudes  above.  50  kilometres^  (xo)  The  publi* 
cation  of  Prof.  Pernter's  M clear ological  Optica  (completed  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Felix 
H,  JSxner),  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  the. subject  now  available. . 

IniemaHonal  BaUooning.-^ln  1907  ProfesBors  Hellmann  and  Hlldebraindsson- compile<l 
the  "OiUdal  International  Meteorological  Codes  ".on  behalf  of  the  ''International  Meteor- 
.^  3ee  E.  B,  xviii,  264  et  seq.,  and  allied  articles. 
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dlogical '  Connnittee/*  which  latter  is  the  representative  of  the  numerous  meteorological 
congresses  and  conferences  that  have  been  held  since  1872.  This  Codex  is  a  very  convenient 
and  useful  codification  of  the  numerou«  conclusions  expressed  by  j European  meteorologiaCs 
at  these  meetings.  At  Paris  in  1896  an  independent  organisation  was  reoogniaedi  for  purposes 
of  ccdlaboration,  namely  the  "International  Commission  for  Scientific  Balloon  Ascensions^*' 
This  Commission  held  meetings  in  1898,  1903*  1904,  1906*  1909  and  191^,  its  first  report 
to  the  International  Committee  bdng  made  in  1906.  The  work  of  the  International  Cfom« 
mission  for  Sdentiiic  Ballooning  has  been  much  promoted  by  the  discussions  at.  Milan 
(1906),  Monaco  (1909),  and  Vienna  (1912). 

The  study  of  upper  strata  in  England  has  been  greatly  helped  by  the  freedom  with  which 
W.  H.  Dines  of  Pyrton  Hill,  WaHington,  and  £.  f  P.  Cave,  of  EHtcham  Paiid,  Petersfield, 
have  published  their  laborious  observations  with  kites  and  balloonsi  .  Mr.  Cave's 'Work  with 
pilot  DaUoons  can  easily:  be  repeated  in  any  portion  of  the  globe.  • 

The  observaitibns  with  kites  and  baSotms  at  the  Roj^al  Aeronautical  Observatory  at 
Lindenberg.  under  Assmann,  have  been  continued  steadily,  and  among  the  ncsults  sum* 
marised  by  Fischli  we  may  mention  that  he  finds  the  directions  of  the  wind  at  various  altitudes 
indicate  changes  in  the  weather  very  much  as  do  the  passage  of  areas  of  maxinuitn  And 
minimum  pressure,  or  the  eo<alled  highs  and  lows,  At  the  earth's  surface.  The  atmospheric 
layers-  in  which  inversions  take  place  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  with  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  especially  with  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour.  The  changes  of  wind 
direction  at  different  levels  are  one  cauM  of  variations  from  the  regular  diurnal  periods  <if 
temperature.  The  tipper  layer  of  inversion,  or  the  so^alled  isothermal  stratum,  was  attained 
at  an  average  height  of  a  little  over  12,000  metres  in  anticycloiiic  areas,  while  in  cyclonic = 
areas  it  was  a  little  over  10,000  during  1910;  the  mean  temperatures  were  minus  91.2  C.  at 
the  former  altitude  and  minus  51.5  C.  at  the  latter; 

In  European  regions  the  timits  bf  upper  inversion  at  which  the  temperature  begins  to 
increase  are  higher  in  summer  than  in  winter.  The  American  observations  by  Rotch  and- 
Blair  also  seem  to  show  that  the  isothermal  stratum  is  higher  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
which  may  be  diie  to  the  greater  dryness  of  the  Anierit:an  climate.  In  the  United  States 
the  limit  .is  higher  than  in  Central  Europe,  so  far  as  the  limited  number  of  observations  can 
justify  an  average.  The  warm  layer  exists  above  the  ocean  as  well  as  above  the  land.  The 
altitude  of  the  layer  over  the  North  Sea  is  about  the  same  as  over  Europe,  whereas  Hergesell 
found  it  much  higher,  viz.  13,000  meters  over  the  South  Atlantic;  The  general  law  seems^to 
be  that  the  upper  inversion  layer  is  lower  neari  the  poles  and  higher  under  the  equator;  a 
similar  law  seems  to  hold  good  for  each  of  the  cloud  formations.  Assmann  is  probably  cor-^ 
rect  in  considering  the  isothermal  layer  as  a:  feature  of  the  genehil  atmospheric  circulation, 
being  the  upper  branch  of  the  interriian^  of  air  going  on  between  the  equator  and  the  poles, 
but  this  is  only  a  partial  explanation  of  its  origin  and  temperature.  In  1909  E.  Gold  of^  Loo* 
don  and  W»<J.  Humphrey^  of  Washinfilon  oubltsh^  qukte  independently  t^eir  proofs  that 
the  upper  iaver^ion  must  be  due  to  the  absorption,  by^  the  aqueous  atmosphere,  of  heat 
radiated  from  the  earth  and  the  ocean.  The  total  quantity  of  aqueous  va[>our  contained  m 
the  atmosphere  is  suificient  to  render  the  radiation  from  the  atmosphere  equivalent  to  that  of 
a  surface  of  waters  or  an  absolute  perfect  radiator,  at  the  sdtitude  of  4,000  metres;  therefore 
the  effective  jsqrface  of  terrestrial  radiation  is  at  this  altitude  where  the  mean  annual  tempera-i 
ture  is  about  263  degrees  absolute  scale;  sb  that  the  planet  or  combined  earth  and  atmosphemt 
radiates  like  a  black  body  at  this  altitude.  The  absorption  of  heat  above  4,000  metres  and 
its  penetration  beyond,  explain  the  existence  and  the  temperature  of  the  stratosphere,  While 
the  cbangei  ia  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapoiv  in  the  atmosphere  explain  the  variations  in 
the.  altitude  of  this  layer,  which  must  be  higher  in  the  sununer  and  liigher  in  dry  climates 
but  must  surround  the  globe  over  contineiits  and  oceans  and  polar  siioWs  alike. 

Teisserenc  de  Bort  in  his  memoir  of  1909  states  as  the  result  of  his  investigation  at  Trappes 
that  the  temperature  of  the  thermal  layer  from  8  to  17  kilometrei^  upward  departs  mrely 
less  than  2  degrees,  or  moYe  than  10  degrees,  and  on  the  average  only  6  degrees  C.,  from  the 
temperature  appropriate  to  adiabatic  diminution.  •  His  balloon  ascensions,  some  of  which 
attained  27  km.,  raiow  that  in  most  cases  after  penetrating  through  the  thermal  tone  the- 
temperature  returns  to  that  which  it  had  lower  down  when  it  entered  the  thermal  zone.* 
The  same  results  are  given  by  observations  ia  Laj^and  and  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  except 
only  that  the  altitude  of  the. stratosphere  diminishes  a  few  thousand  metres  as  we  pass  from 
the  equator  to  the  Arctic  zone.  There  are  apparently  precise  relations  existing  between 
these  altitudes  and  the  lower  meteorological  conditions.  The  altitudes  are-  in  general  higher 
within  areas  of  high  pressure  than  in  those  of  low  pressure*  The  greatest  altitude  b  on 
that  side  of  a  high  pressure  area  that  is  in  advance  of  the  low  pressure.  On  the  other  teind 
the  altitude  of  the  stratosphere  is  bwest  in  the  rear  of  a  low  pressure  area  and  especially  low 
in  a  trough  of  low  pressure; 

The  important  aeroiiafutic  expedition  to  Central  East  Africa  led  by  Prof.  Bersori  in  1908 
attained  the  isothermal  layer  or  upper  inversion  stratum  at  about  17,0001  metres.  At  these 
high  ahitodes  Bersoh  found  a  strong  west  wind,  evidently  a  return  current,  that  may  possibly 
prevail  over  large  areas  in  equatorial  regioaa  while  an  easterly  wind  prevails  befow.'  * 
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This  meteorologists  o£  the  Egyptian  survey  have  contributed  both  to  onr  knowledge  of 
the  climate  of  the  country  and  to  various  problems  of  dvnamic  meteorology.  Regular 
observations  of  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  have  been  made  since  1907  with  Uie  Angstrom 
pyrhe>iometer  and  with  the  electric  recorder  of  Caflendar.-  Free  air  observations  with  kites, 
pilot  balloons  and  captive  balloons  have  also  been  prosecuted.  The  ;depth  of  the  surface 
trade  winds  in  lower  regions  and  the  character  of  the  layers  of  air  next  above,  up  to  5,000 
metres,  have  alsff. been:  studied.  The  intermediate  calm  surface  or  transition  surface,  or  the 
glide  Surface. of  Sandstrom,  sometimes  has  a  very  steep  inclination  and  diarp. definition.  In 
fact  this  glide  surface,  studied  so  carefully  by  Sandstrom  in  Norwayi  is  undoubtedly  a 
oharacteristic  of  the  atmosphei^e  in  all  (Muts  of  the  workl. 

'■  The  late  Dn  Rotch,  by  the  use  of  kites  and  sounding  balloons,  studied  the  upper  au*  at 
Bhie  Hill  Observatory,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  and  in  the  centraJ  region  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Up  to  1,000  metres  altitude  there  are  many  variations  of  pressure  and  terafteintuiie, 
but  above  this  there  is  a  steady  diminution  of  ^mpeitature  and  increase  oi  velocity,  except 
that  at  4f000  metres,  there  is  a  rather  sudden  increase  of  velocity. 

The  behaviour  of  the  winds  in  the  trade  reeion  has  been  the  subject  of  ^lecial  studies  by 
Mey,  Campbell-Hepworth,  Shaw,  and  of  balloon  observations  by  Hergesell,  Rotch  and 
Teisa^renc  de  Bort,  to  which  mu^t  be  added  the  work  by  Dynes  and  Shaw  on  the  anemometer 
n^cordsat  St.  Helena,  and  the  work  of  Gold  on  the  connection  between  air  prtessure  and 
periodic  variations  of  the  wind.  The  studies  of  Wegener  and  Stoll  on  .the  trade  wifi^»  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Teneriffe  show  that  there  are  great,  irregularities  produced  by  the  presence 
of  this  island,  and  the  same  must  be  true  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  thetiefore.the  study 
of  the  free  trtfde  winds  in  the  open  portions  of  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  Oceans  is  espe* 
cially  needed. . 

Wagner  shows  that  the  isothermal  layer  is  higher  above  an  anticyclone  and  lower  above 
the  cyclone,  the. difference  amounting  to  3,000  metres^  The  isothermal  layer  above  a  cyclone 
i9  colder  than  above  the  anticyclone  by  ten  degrees. 

Auroras. — In  February  and  March  .191O'  Prof.  Dr;  Carl  Stoermer  was  able  to  carry  out 
satisfactorily  the  first  precise  simultaneous  measures  of  the  parallax  and  location  of  the 
beams  and  -arches  of  aurorar lights  He  accomplished  this  by  making  simuHaneous  photo- 
graphs of  the  auroras  and  the  brighter  stars  at  stations  a  few  kilometres  apart  connected  by 
telephone.  The  general  result  is  that  out  ctf  150  well  determined  altitudes  the  lowest  cases 
of  auroral  light  occur  at  about  4a  kilometres  altitude,  thus  showing  that  the. solar  corpuscles 
striking  the  esirth*s  atmosphere  penetrate  far  deeper  than  do  the  beta  rays  from  radium. 
The  upper  limit  of  these  150  cases  was  at'26d  kilometres^  with  several  caeea  occurring  sporad- 
ically ^bove  this,:  showing  that  the  study  of  our  atmosphere  and  its  fields  of  force,  with  its 
thermal  and  dynamic  phenomena^  must  be  extended  outward  to  at  least  that  altitude;  or 
one  tenth  of  the  earth 'd  radius. 

Aerolites. — ^The  study  of  the  upper  air  by  means  of  twilight  phenomena  abd  aui^ras  is 
dosely  connected  with  its  study  by  means  of  shooting  stars  and  aerolites.  A  very  complete 
summary  of  our  knowledge  of  these  bodies  is  given  by  Von  Niessl  of' Vienna  in  Vol.  vi  of 
the  Encycl.  Math,  Wiss^t  from  which  several' facts  are  deduced  bearing  on  the' upper  air. 
Out  of  49  altkudes  of  August  meteors  or  Perseids  the  average  appearance  began  at  115  kilo* 
metres  and  disappearance  occurred  at  88  kilometres.  In  the  same  way  H.  A.  Newton  found 
39  meteors  beginning  ait  the  averap^e  altitude  iia  kil.  and  disappearing  at  90  Idl.  Of  the 
November  shooting  stars  or  Leonids  78~beg<an  at  155  and  ended  at  98  kit.  Out  of  159 
miscellaneous  shooting  stars  the  average  begmning  was  at  |to8  kil.  and  the  disappearance  at 
86  kil.  The-  average  appearance  of  121  large'  aerolites  was  at  138.6  kil.  and  the  average 
disappearance  of  2I3  large  ones  was  at  40.7  Idl.  The  -altitudes  of  first  visibility,  namely 
from  108  kil.  to  155  kil.,  are  of  course  smaller  for  laiver  meteors  than  for  the  small  molecular 
maa8Q9  involved  in  the  aurora  which  may  begin  visibility  at  260  kit,  because  of  the  smaller 
geocentric  velocities  of  the  heavy  meteoric  masses,  who&e  average  velocity  is  but  72  kil.  per 
se0ond,  compared  with  that  of  electifons  moving  with  the  velocity  of  light.  Evidently 
the  total  diurnal  heat  communicated  to  the  earth's  upper  atmosphere  b)r  shooting  stars  must 
be  a  small  but  appreciable  percentage  of  that  absorbea  directly  oy  the  air  from  the  sunshine, 
even  if  it  be  inappreciable  compaiiod  with  that  received  from  the  sun  by  the  earth's  surface. 

CUmatohgy. — The  influence  of  climate,  on  our  physical  condition,  or  the  nsychophysics  of 
climate,  is  a  study  to  which  special  attention  has  been  given  by  Prof.  Titcnener  of  CorneU 
and- by  Lehmann  and  Pettersen  of  Germany.  -  The  influence  of  climate  on  the  nervous 
system  isyery  pronounced,  quite  as  much  so  as  the  influence  of  food,  drink,  companionship, 
or- habitation  in.  forests,  among  mountiiins  bron  isliands  in  the  ocean. 
•  Arctowski  maintains  that  the  compensations  in  the  annual  changes  of  cold  and  warm, 
drought  and  flood,  do  not  balance  each  other  perfectly  year  after  year,  but  experience  irregu* 
larities  that  must  be  charged  to  sudden  changes  in  the  solar  radiation. 

The  diurnal  variation  of  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  wind  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  has 
been  analysed  by  Mazelle.  The  bora  is  defined  as. a  wind  fd  $0  kilometres  per  hour  or  over. 
On  days  of  such  JiK>ras  the  maximum  wind  velocity  occurs  at  9  a.u.  and  the  minimum  at  a 
P.M.    On  the  sdrocco  days  the  maximum  velocity  of  wind  occurs  at  midday  and  a  second 
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m^ktmum  at  6  p.it;,  with  a  minfmum  at  r  a.ic.  Dttrinis  the  bora  the  morning  maximuhi 
occurs  at  10  a.m.  at  Trieste,  but  at  9  a.m.  at  Porer  and  at  8  a.m.  at  Lesina.  On  the  scirocco 
days  the  principal  maximum  occurs  at  noon  at  Porer,  but  at  i  p.m.  at  Lesina,  and  this  retardw- 
tionr  of  one  hour  also  occurs  in  case  of  the  i  a:m.  minimum.  The  greatest  durationiol  a  bora 
storm  averaged  6.6  days  at  Pbrer  in  January.  The  greatest  duration  of  the  scipooco  was  2.6 
days  in  February.'  The  strongest  wind  recorded  during  the  5-  years;  1903-^07,  wa^  123 
kilometres  per  hoar,  ms.  for  the  bora  of  January  1906. 

Temperature  of  the  Globe. — ^Thfe  average  temperature  of  ideal  hemist>heres  of  land  or  of 
water,  and  of  the  whole  globe,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  many  theories  stWce  the  daysof 
Forbes,  has  recently  been  discussed  by  Lienar  with  the  latest  data  from  distant  portions  of 
the  globe.  He  finds  that  the  average  temperature  of  a  land  hemisphere  would  be  16.99 
and  of  water  hemisphere  13.27;  a  difference  that  is  mUch  less  than  that  found  bySpitaler. 
He  finds  that  a  change  of  solar  constant  by  one  per  cent  wouMhavea  conslderaole  chsinge 
in  the  temperature  of  each  zone  the  change-being  greatest  at  the  equator.  An  «quaf '(effect 
would  have  been  produced  by  a  general  change  in  tne  transparency  of  the  sun's  atmosphefd, 
or  in  the  sun's  temperature,  or  by  local  changes  In  the  temperature  or  the  transparency  of  the 
sun's  surface  or  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Secular  Change  of  Climate. — ^The  variabfltty  of  temperature  and  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  in  the  dry  regions  of  South  Africa  have  i)een  stuoied  by  T..  R.  Sutton.  The  relatitjn 
of  desert  plants  to  soil  moisture  in  the  dry  regions  of  Arizona  has  been  studied  by  R.  E. 
Livingston.  The  secular  changes  going  011  in  the  climates  of  various  [>arts  of  the  earth  con- 
tinue to  attract  both  observers  and  theorists;  most  enthusiastic  among  these  is  Dr.  Ellsworth 
Huntin^on  of  Yale  University,  .  His  former  studies  in  Asia  Minor,, Syria  and  Persia  are 
now  being  supplemented  by  extensive  explorations  in  the  arid  regions  of  America.  He 
maintains  his  mscovery  of  different  periods  of  droughts  and  floods  in  ancient  days  in  every 
country;  some  of  these  were  undoUDtedly  followed  by  extensive  national  migrations  and 
intematiocial  wars.  Dr.  Huntington  has  even  announced  as  a  preliminary  result;  of  bis 
study  of  the  annual  rings  of  growui  of  laiige  trees,  that  precision  caa  be  given  to  the  dates  of 
the  periods  of  drought. 

With  reference  to  the  analogous  phenomena  of  glaciatlon.  Dr.  JuliUs  Hann,  in  his  address 
at  Innsbruck  September  1905,  remarked:  ''In  connection  with  the  many  traces  and  observla«> 
tions  of  a  prosresstve  drying  of  Africa  and  the  interior  of  Asia  we  have  before  us  one  of  the 
greatest  problenis  of  terrestrial  physics.  This  problem  seems  all  the  more  difficult  to  solve 
since  there  are  similar  phenomena  on  a  small  scale  that  we  may  study  completely  as  to  time 
and  space,  and  yet  are  completely  powerless  to  explain  them  from  a  meteorological  point  of 
view:  e.t.  the  progressive  continuea  retreat  of  the  Alpine  glaciersrthat  can  be  easily  -observed. 
Although  this  phenomenon  is  going  on  in  a  region  from  wnich  it^  would  seem  thai:  sufficient 
observations  have  continued  for  years,  still  it  is  not  as  yet  possible  to  prove  any  direct  con- 
nection between  these  variations  and  the  variations  of  tne  meteorological  elements.  In 
such  problems  great  results  cannot  be  attained  in  a  brief  time  but  only  through  long  continued 
labours  prefaced  by  appropriate  preliminary  studies." 

The  great  gorges  traced  out  toward  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ffom  the  mouth 
of  the  Con^  on  the  east,  and  from  the  mouths  of  the  Hudson,  Delaware,  Susc^uehanna  and 
Potomac  nvers  on  the  west,  as  well  as  the  chanj^es  in  the  great  lakes  of  America  and  Asia, 
and  also  the  palaeontological  evidence  of  oceanic  and  continental  deposits  that  have  been 
accumulating  ever  since  the  Permian  era  of  the  geologists,  all  agree  with  many  other- ^henom* 
ena  in  showing  that  great  climatic  changes  have  been  in  progress  in  our  atnK>sphere  since  the 
earliest  ages,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  slighter  changes  should  have  continued  to  develop 
during  the  past  4,000  years  of  the  world's  history,  quite  independent  of  solar  changes. 

Glaciers. — Among  climatological  studies  the  formation  of  glaciers  has  received  continued 
attention.  W.  Sievers  at  Carisruhe,  September  191 1,  discussed  the  glaciation  in  South 
America:  he  attributes  the  secular  variations  to  changes  in  temperature  during  the  glacial 
period  produced  by  changes  in  solar  radiation,  but  apparently  he  does  not  take  full  aQcount 
of  the  effect  of  the  great  changes  on  the  earth's  surface  in  altitqde  and  moisture  and  the 
atmospheric  changes  due  to  vokanoes. 

Dr.  P.  Paschinger  after  a  careful  study  of  the  relatfons  between  the  snow  limit  and  th^ 
climate  finds  that  these  vary  in  different  regions  even  during  the  same  period  of  time;  the 
variations  of  the  snow  limit  are  greater  on  isolated  mountains  than  in  mountainous  regiofis 
and  they  are  least  between  .the  tropics  and  on  plateaus.  The  snow  limit  had  its  maxi^ium 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  after  1890  and  its  minimum  about  1870.  '  '. 

In  an  elal>orate  study  of  the  light  and  air  of  high  mountain  re|:ions,"Dr.  C.  Domo  has 
laid  the  basis  for  a  physical  study  of  the  mountain  climates  of  Switzerland,  as  minute  and 
precise  as  has  been  hitherto  devoted  to  lower  altitudes.  He  has  given  special  attention  t6 
the  intensity  and  character  of  solar  insolation,, diffuse  skylight  radiation,  terrestrial  radiation 
and  atmospheric  electricity.  Amoiig  the  interesting  results  attamed  by  Dr.  Dorho  are  the 
determTnation  of  the  great  annual,  and  diurnal  variations  of  isunltght. 

Sunspct  fnfluences.^-The  laist  work  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  before  his 
death  in.  1909  discusaed  the  meteorological  evidences  as  to  variations  of  radiation  of  heat  from 
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the  sun,  ending:  with  the  conclusion  that  the  minimum  tempecatum  on  the  earth  oocura  0.65 
year  after  the  maximum  of  sundpots,  whereas  our  maximum  temperature  occurs  0^3  ^ear 
before  the  minimum  of  sunspots.  He  infers  that  there  may  be  fluctuations  of  plus  or  minus 
two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  iathe  earth's  temperature,  but  whether  this  terrestrial  phenomenon 
is  due  to  variations  of  solar  radiation  or  of  atmospheric  oonditipna  is  still  problematical. 

The  Solar  Commission  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Norman  Lock;yer.  continues  its  ener- 
getic labours,  bearing  on  variations  in  the  physical  relations  of  the  sun  and  the  earth.  Such 
variations  are  delicate  and  obscure  and  apt  to  be  deceptive;  it  is  not  as  yet  clear  that  any 
variations  in  the  solar  conditions  exist  whose  effects  are  appreciable  in  comparison  with  the 
variations  continually  going  on  in  our  own  atmosphere.  Koeppen  showed  that  the  so-called 
sunapot  period  in  local  temperature  records  varied  with  the  liatitudes  of  our  stations,  and 
was  esaentially  a  transfer  from  the  equator  towards  the  pole  of  waves  of  heat  that  may  have 
had  their  origin  in  our  own  atmosphere;  the  obscuration  of.  our  upper  atmosphere  produced 
by. the  eruption  of  Krakatoa  spread  slowly  for  a  number  c^  years;  analogous  efjfects  were 
produced  by  Skaptas  Jokul  in  1783;  and  the  eruptions  of  191 2  in  Alaska  cut  off  appreciable 
amounts  of^ insolation;  similarly  tne  short  periods  that  have  been  worked  put  by  W.  J.  S. 
Lockyer  may  have  a  terrestrial  origin.  The  broader  study  of  our  atmosphere  as  a  whole  has 
been  especially  favoured  by  the  great  increase  in  the  area  of  the  daily  weather  maps  now 
published  in  Europe,  A$ia,  Australia  and  America,  and  still  more  li^ht  will  be  thrown  on  the 
subject  when  a  daily  map  of  Southern  Africa  is  published  by  the  South  African  Union. 

.  .  {Cleveland  Abbe.) 
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While  failing  to  chronicle  any  experimental  discoveries  of  the  first  importance,  the 
last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  tendency  towards  certain  very  radical  changes  in  general 
physical  theory.  In  their  extreme  form,  these  changes  amount  to.  a  new.  definition  of 
our  units  of  space  and  time,  the  suppression  of  the  interstellar  aether  as  a  physical 
reality,  and  the  conception  of  a  discrete  of  corpuscular  structure  of  energy.'  None  of 
.the$e  new  principles  has  as  yet  been  fully  recogmsed^  but  the  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  their  adherents  renders  it  necessary  to  take  them  seriously  into  accounts  . 

The  Principle  of  Relativity.'— The  uniform  failure  of  all  attempts  to  discover  ^*  abso^ 
lute  "  motion  through  the  aether,  even  under  the  promising  conditions  of  the  classical 
experiment  of  Michelson  and  Morley,'  was  met  in. the  first  instance  by  FitzGerald  and 
Lorent2's  hypothesis  of  a  shrinkage  of  all  matter  in  the  direction  of  such  motion. 
Such  an  hypothesis,  though  not  unreasonable,  was  entirely  arbitrary,  and  open  to  the 
objection  that  the  amount  of  shrinkage  should  depend  in  some  way  upon  the  substance 
in  question. 

A  more  radical  solution  was  furnished  in  1905  by  Dr.  Albert  Einstein,  of  Bern,  now 
Professor  of  Theoretical  Physics  in  the  German  University  of  Prague.  .  This  solution 
is  based  on  the  "  Principle  of  Relativity,"  a  principle  which  extends  to  electromagnetic 
phenomena  that  independence  of. absolute  motion  which  has  been  accepted  for  mechan- 
ical systems  since  the  days  of  Newton.  It  makes  two  fundamental  assumptions,  which 
may  be  put  concisely  as  follows:  (t)  It  is  impossible  to  discover  absolute  motion  by 
means  of  electromagnetic  (including  optical)  phenomena;.  (2)  the  velocity  of  light  is  a 
universal  constant,  independent  of  the  motion  of  the. source.' 

Since  this  principle  was.  put  forward)  a  system  of  theoretical  physics  has  been 
worked  out  in  considerable  detail  on  the  new  basis.  This  system  is  known  as  the 
Theory  of  Relativity.  Among  its  chief  exponents  may  be  mentioned  Minkowski, 
Laue,  Herglotz,  Noether,  Tolman,  Bom,  Frank,  N.  Campbell  and  LeviXiviti.  The 
theory,  though  starting  with  a  renunciation,  leads  to  some  very  startling  positive 
assertions.  It  involves  a  new  definition  of  time,  based  upon  the  impossibility  of  syn^ 
chronising  two  distant  clocks  by  means  of  anything  more  rapid  than  light-signals. 
This  limitation  introduces  the  velocity  of  light  as  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  synchronism 
of  a  dock  "  at  rest  "  with  a  clock  in  (relative)  motioa :   In  fact,  two  clocks,  originally 

synchronous,  will  each,  when  viewed  from  tte  other,  appear  to  lose  J  r^^  sec.  p^ 

second,  if  we  denote  their  relative  velocity  by  v  and  the  velocity  of  lighit  by  c.    A  tigid 

sphere  in  motion,  viewed  from  a  system  .".at  rest,"  appears  flattened  in.  the  .r^atio  ol 

*  See  generally  E.  3.  articles  on  "Physics"  enumerated  in  Index  Volume,  p.  940;' 
ypkilosophical  Magazine^  24,  p.  449  (1887).      «  Annalen  der  Fhysik,  17,  pp.  ^i  (1905). 
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1 :  "^i— (v/c)'.  This  is '  the  Fitzgerald-Lorentz .  shrinkage,  now  no  longer  a  physical 
reality,  but  an  appearance  dwe  to  physical  lifnits  of  Obsetvation.  The  velocity  of  light 
plays  the  part  of  an  infinite  velocity,  and  any  speed  surpassing  that  limit  become^ 
meaningless. 

A  notable  consequence,  already  pointed  out  by  Einstein,'  is  that  the  inertia  6f  a  body 
depends  upon  the  enisrgy  cdntained  in  it.  This  implies  a  fundamental  identity  of  mass 
and  energy.  Thus,  radiation  must  have  a  '•  mats."  If  a  body  in  space  were  to  emit 
radiation  in  a  single  direction,  the  recoil  pressure  of  that  radiation  (the  reality  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Poynting  and  Barlow),^  would  exert  a  force  equal  to  £/c, 
where  £  is  the  en<!rgy  emitted  per  second*  If  we  call  M  the  *'  mass  "  of  the  radiation 
E,  its  moiftentum  is  Mc.  Hiis  momentum  generated  per  seco&d  equals  the  force  £/c. 
Hence  M»£/c^.  Thus  c'^qxio**  represents  in  ergs  a  masB  of  x  gram,  and  the  solar 
system  is  filled  with  this  new  type  of ''  radiant  matter;" 

Once  we  admit  the  materiality  of  radiant  energy,  we  are  obliged  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  it  beng  subject  to  gravitational  fon^e.  Einstein,'  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to 
answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative  and  boldly  predicts  the  observation  of  the 
gravitational  deflection  of  a  beam  oi  light  froM  a  star  by  the  sun's  gravitational  field, 
a  deflection  which^  though  only  amounting  to  0.83',  ought  to  be  mimistakable.  Here, 
however,  the  relativity  theory  Is  on  dangerous  ground,  for  any  such  gravitational 
effect  on  beams  of  light  contradicts  its  own  second  fundamental  assumption,  which 
postulates  the  absolute  constancy  of  the  velocity  of  light.  This  absolute  constancy 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  properties  of  the  hiibiniferous  aether,  which  adherents  of  the 
relativity  theory  sometimes  profess  to  have  completely  eliminated.  As  it  stands,  it 
really  represents  a  modus  tivendi  by  mtBns  of  which  the  substance  of  the  undulatory 
theory  and  the  aether  principle  may  be  saved  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  negative 
evidence  which  has  accumulated  against  the  latter.  Should  this  attempt  fail,  there  is 
always  the  alternative  <^  assuming  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  added  to  that  ofthla 
source,  as  it  is  in  the  electromagnetic  theory  devised  by  Ritz.^  This,  of  course,  means 
the  total  abandonment  of  the  aether  as  a  luminiferous  medium,  and  the  revival  of  the 
emission  theory  of  fight.*    • 

Quanta  of  Energy. — The  "  materialising  tendency  "  of  present-day  physics,  to  which 
Sir  O.  Lodge  drew  attention  in  his  fiecquerel  Memorial  lecture  (191 2),  is. nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  the  new  theory  of  radiation  propounded  by  Max  Planck,*  according  to 
which  radiant  energy  is  emitted  in  discrete  quantities  proportional .  to  the  vibration 
frequency  of  the  emitting  atomic  or  molecular  {;lement».  •  The  .formulation  of  some  such 
tfaecHy  was  necessitated  by  a  breakdown  ol  the. Maxwell-Hertz  electromagnetic  theory 
of  radiation  when  molecular  oscillators  are  considered.  Umagine  a  closed  vessel  iknper* 
viofus  to  heat,  and  filled  with  gas.  '  Let  a  hot  and  a  cold  body  be  introduced  into  the 
vessel.  Heat  will  pass  from  the  hot  body  to  the  gas  and  to  the  cold  body  until  the  tern* 
perature  is  equalised,  and  the  entropy  has  become  a  maximum.  But  that  final  state 
will  also  be  reached  if  the  gas  is'  removed  and  the  inner  widls  are  perfect  reflectors. 
Then  the  transfer  of  heat  is  made  exclusively  by  radiation,  which  behaves  as. if  it  had 
a  temperature^  like  the  gas.  EquiKbriiim  is  again  established,  just  as  jf  the  entropy 
had  become  a  maximum^  whereas  we  can  hardly  speak  of  the  entropy  of  a  vacuum^ 
since  it  is  the  logarithm  ol  a  probability  of  collocation  in  space  of  discrete  elements. 
Thus  we  are  led  to  attribute  entropy  to  radiation  itself. 

The  only  approach  to  a  mathematical  theory  of  the  process  is  through  the  concept 
tion  of  molecular  oscillators  and  resonators^  If  a  number  of  these  are  contained  in 
the  vessel,'  their  energies  will  be  distributed  as  among  the  molecules  of  a  gas,  and,  since 
eadi  resonator  has  two  degrees  of  freedom  (corresponding  to  electric  and  magnetic 

I /Wd.,  18,  p.  639  (1905).    .  .} 

*  Frac,  Rgy.  Soe.,  A  83,  p.  534  (1910).  *  Annakfi  der  Fhysih,  35,  5,  p.  898  (19U).. 

*  Annalfs  de  Chimie  et  die  FhysiquCt  13,  p.  145  (j9o8). 

*  See  Laue,  **Das  Relalivildtsprincip**^  fVieweg,  Braunschweig^  1911).  ^ 

*  Deutsche  Phyfikalische  GeselUckaft,  Verhandlungen,  13,  p.  136  (1911).  See  also  his 
"Theorie  der  WSutnestrahlung"  (Barth,  Leipzig,  1906). 
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en^gy  respectively),  the  meao,  energy  of. a  resoaator  mus(  be  x.346Xio"^'XT  erg, 
where  T  is.  the  absolute  temperature.  Now,  according  tQ  Maxwell -s  c^quations,  the 
meaa  energy  of  aire^ooator  exposed  to  a  radiation  of  frequency  v  and  intensity  Sp  is 

oZ^X  Sy,  where  C  is  a  constant.    By  combining  these  two  restdts,  we  get  Sy=C'Tj'*. 

Thifl  result  is  obvioasly  contradicted  by  experieticei:  since  it  crowds  the  radiant  energy 
into  the  shorter  wave-ksigths  iaiid  makes  the  total  radiation  integrated  over  the  whole 
spectrum  infinite. 

The  only  solution  of  this  difficulty  seemsito  be  that  .proposed  by  Planck,:  who  as* 
suraies  that  molecular  osciUators  are  incapable  of  continuous  radiation,  but  accumulate 
ener^  up  to. a  certain  amount  proportional  to  their  frequency,,  and  tb^n  th^row  off -the 
wJhole  of  that  amount  at  oact.  The  "quantum"  thus  Unrown  oS  is  h¥  ergs,  where  v 
is  the  frequency  in  revolutions  or  complete  vibrations  per  second,  and  h  is  the  universal 
'' action  constant,'- amounting  to  6.55X10^'^  erg-^econdd* 

:  This  lis  a  grave  departure  from  the  postulate  of  the  equi-partition  of  energy  which 
has  hitherto  governed  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat.  The  resonators  of  highest  fr&- 
quepcy  obtain  the  greatest  share  of,  the  incident  energy.  They  absorb  it  without 
loss;  by  radiation  until  the  tiin«  has  cometo  emit,  the  whole  :of  it.  Radiation  is  as 
**  chaotic  "as  are  the  molecular  motions  in  a  gas.  The  "  temperature  "  of  radiation  is 
that  of  the  emittkig  body,  audits  entropy  is  d^ved  from  .the  logarithm  of  the  proba- 
bility: of  its  state  just  as  it  is- in  the  cas^  ol  a  gas.   .  . 

A  difficulty  arises  as  regards  the.  aether,  to  which  the  energy  of  radiation  ss  com- 
munkated  by  means  of : its  pressure.  The  aether,  with  its  in/lnite  freedom,:  cannot  be 
in  equilibrium'  with  an  oscillator  having  only  two  degrees  of  freedom.  Einstein^  sought 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  supposing  that  light  itself  is  propagated  indiscrete ''  cells  " 
or  quanta,  which. have  a  fixed  and  definite:  Volumei. and  simply  increase  their  mutual 
distances  as  they  proceed  outward  into  ipace.  This,  as  Lehmann  suggests,  may 
account  partly  for  the  twinkling  bf  stars^  and  even  for  their  vislbilitJy  at  enormous  dis- 
tances. A  discrete  structure  of  light  has  also  been  suggested  by  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  oa 
the  basis  of  some  photoelectric  experiments,  and  by  Sir  J.  Larniior  in-  hid  rBakerian 
lecture  (1909).  .1 

.^' Natural'^'    17n«^,—t Planck  s  radiation  formula  is  Sx=f  t~      cA/Aat  ^:  >  where 

Sx  is  the  enisrgy  in  ergs  per  cm^  of  radiating  black  surface  at  the  absolute  t-emperature 
T  ^C,  the  radiation'  being  of  waVe-length  Xcm;  c  is  the  velocity  of  light  in  cm/sec,  h 
is'the  '*  action  constant,^*^  aiid  i  is  the  atoimic' gas  constant  expressed  in  ergs  per  degree, 
its  value  being  i  .346  X  lo'^*.  Uhykj  c  and  •  the  constant  of  gravitation  (G  «=  6.66  X 10^) 
ar^  each  made  unity,  we  obtain  *^  natural  "  units  for  length,  mass^  time,  and  teihperature 
^ich  tnay  be  heJd  jn  reserve  for  future  use  in  case  the  C.G.S.  system  is<ever  to  be 
superseded; 

Atofnic  \ff«aJf I— Planck's  law,  which  lor  large  wave-lengths  resolves  itself  into  Lord 
Rayleigh's,  whMe  for  short  wave-lengths  it  gives  WieU's  law,  has  been  found  to  cover 
the  Whole  range  of  infra-red  spectroscopy,  oisd  E.  Baisch  (1911)' has.  confirmed  it  down 
t)0  530  MM*  T^  Stefan'^Boitzmann  law  of  total  radiation  and  Wien^s. displacement 
law  are  simple  deductions  from  it.  it  is  therefore  likely  to  become  an.important  datum 
of  physics.  Whether  the  more  s()eculatfve  parts  of  Planck's  theory  are  adopted  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  its  general  method  is:fruitfid.  -  It  has  already  led  to  some  important 
nisults,  and  has  become  a  valuable  guide  in-  physical  and  chemical  investigations. 

Thus,  according  to  the  older  kinetic  theory,  the  tnean  energy  of  an  atom  pier  degree 

of  fr^om  must  be  }X].346X«icr^*'e^  per  degree.    In  a  !solid  body,  wfaoseratoras 

possess  6  degrees  of  freedom  (3  kinetic  and  3  potential),  each  atom  must  have  six  times 

that  amount  -of  mean  energy.    In  one  gram  atom,  or  0.64+  lo**  atoms,  the-  enet'gy  is, 

therefore,  5.955  calories  per  degree.    This  figiir^,  embodieij  in  the  law  of  Duldng  and 

Petit,  only  applies  to  fairly  high  temperatures,  and  even  at  these  it  fails  in  carbon, 
^  Physikalische  Zeitschriftf  10,  p.  185,  1909.. 
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boron,  and  silicon.  At  tempdraiutes  irom  106^  abs.  dc^tmwards  there  h  a  rapid  fall 
in  atomic  heats,  which  tend  to  zero  as  the  absolute jsero  of  temperature  is  approached. 
This  observation  forms  the  rtmaii  d'itre  icn  the  theory  of  beat  quanta  propounded  by< 
Einstein  and  worked  otit  n^ore  fully  by  Nernst,^- which  differs  fnotn  Planck's  (revised)^ 
theory  by  postulating  not  only  a  unitary  emission^  but  ajso  a^  unitary  absorption  of 
energy, — ^a  modification  for  which  E.  Bauer  has  recently  (191 2)  advanced  some  fur- 
ther theoretical  reasons. 

.  The  smaUness  of  specific  heats  near  absoltate  cold  is  then  accounted  for  somewhat 
as  follows.  Near  o^  abs.  only  very  few  atoms  will  possess  any 'quanta  of  energy,  but 
the  feW  that  do  wiU  determine  the  temperature  of, the  aggregate.  -The  remainder  are 
simply  at  rest.  Therefore  a  very  small  quantity  of  heat  suffices  to  raise  the  apparent' 
temperature  of  the 'body,  in  other  words,  its  specific  heat  is  small. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  maiiy  useful  api^icatioM  of  the  theory.  It  enables  u$  t0 
calculate  not  only  specific  heats,  but  melting  points  and  heats  of  transfonnaitibn,  besides 
giving  a  quantitative  expression  fdr  chemical  affinity.  The  atomic  frequency  v/ Which 
enters  into  all  the  formulae,  is  calculated  either  from  absoiption  spectra,  or  f^om  the 
selective  photoelectric  effect,  as  in  the  extensive  work  of  Pohl  and  Prhigsheim;  or  the 
cubic  elastic  compressibility.  And  Lindemaiiri*  gives  the  fonnula  v^ ^.$gXio^^ yttidJA; 
where  A  is  the  atomic  weight,  n  the  valency,  and  d  the  density  of  the:  body. 

F.  Haber,'  who  defines  Planck's  action  constant  h  a&*^  the  amount  of  work  required 
to  extract  an  electron  from  an  atom  or  molecule  having  a  frequency  of  i  vibration  per 
second,"  deduces  the  relation  vt'='Vv'^tnlM,  where  Vr,  Py  are  the  infra-red  and  ultrsC- 
violet  frequencies  respectively,  m  is  the  mass  of  an  electron,  and  M  that  of  the  atom. 

The  Revival  of  "  Caloric,^'— "Hovr  far  the  "  materialising  tendency"  has  proceeded 
in  recent  years  is  evidenced  in  a  striking  maimer  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Callendar's  opening 
address  to  Section  A  of  the  British  Association  at  Dundee,  in  which  he  pleaded,  if  not 
for  a  revival  of  the  caloric  thedry  of  heat,  at  least  for  a  recognition  of  the  legitimate 
claims  of  some  of  its  leading  principles.  The  materiality  of  heat  cannot  be  refuted 
by  weighing  if  it  consists  of  electrons  whose'  mass  is  purely  eledromagnetic,  or,  better 
still,  if  it  consists  of  doublets  of  positive  atid  negative  electrons,  w^ich  would  have  no' 
perceptible  weight,  no  evident  electrical  properties,  and  no  absorbing  power  for  light. 
They  might  eveH  constitute  the  aether  of  space,  which,  as  Witte  has.  shown,  inust  not 
be  a  continuum,  but  have  a  discrete  structure,  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all.  At  all  events;  caloric 
would  have,  a  physical  existence,  instead  of  being  merely  the  logarithm  of  a  probability. 
It  would  be  identical  with  entropy. 

In  this  connectipn  an  observation  by  L.  DUnoyer  (191 1)  may  be  of  inter^t.;  He 
finds  that  in  very  high  vacua  the  Vapours  of  jiotassiuni  and  sodium  are  precipitate^ 
on  the  walls  of  the  vessels  by  a  kind  of  tddiatidri  or  straight-line  tra^ctorj^in  wWch' 
obstacles  produce  sharply-defiiied  shadows.  This  looks  like  a  realisation  of  R.  'W^ 
Wood's  "  fourth  state  of  matter,"  and  suggests  that  neutral  doublets  of  high  velOicity 
come  into  action  at  high  temperatures  and  low  pressures.  Whether  these  doublets'  are 
identical  with  Wood's  electronic  doublets,  or  with  Righi's  "  magnetic  rays '*  (which' 
consist  of  positive  atoms  attehded'by  revolving  electrons)  cannot  at  present  be  discussedl' 

Shortest  Sound  JTav^^.— ^Advances  inio  the  region  of  shortest  sound  W^ves  were 
made  almost  simultaneously  by  Campbell  and  Dye*  and  by  Lebedef  and  Nekl'ep'ajfeiP 
in  191 1.  The  former  passed  sparks  of  definite  frequency  close  to  the  mouth  of  a  Kundt's 
dust  tube.  They  were  able  to  obtain  as  many  as  50  streiaks  per  cm,  which  mejans  a 
frequency  in  air  of  830,600.  The  number  agreed  With  the  value  deduced  from  the 
capacity  and  inductance  of  the  ^ark  circuit  within  5  per  cent..  Lebedef  calculated  the 
shortest  observable  sound  waves  frofti  Stokes's  tormuk  governing,  the  attenuation  of 
sound  by  the  viscosity  of  the  gals,  introducing  cbrrectioUs  inade  by  Kirchhoff  and 

«  PhyHkalishe  Zeitschrtft,  r2,  p.  976  (1911). 

^Deutschen  Physikatischen  Geiett^chaft,  Vtrhandlitngen,  t^,  p.'  482  (191 1). 

»  Ibid,,  13,  p.  1117  (1911).  *  Electrician,  66,  p.  862  (i9H>-  - 

^Annalen  der  Physik,  35,  pp.  171  and  175  (1911). 
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Jeans.  ^  It  appears  that  a  sound  wave  o^  mm  long  decreases  to  one*httiftlre<ith  of  its 
strength  within  lo  cm»  while  a  wave  o.i  mm  long,  does  so  within.  6  mm.  Neklepajef, 
using  spark  waves  concentrated  by  a  mtrrox  and  analysed  by  oceans  of  a  Fraunhofer 
grating  of  silver-^steel  rods,  tbeasuxeid  the  absorption  of  waves  down  to  o«8  mm  length 
by  mean^  of  an  Altberg  pressure  apparatus. 

.  The  measurement  of  the  physical  intensity  .(>f  spund  has  been  brought  nearer  to  its 
full  realisation.  Heindlhofer  (191 2)  has  worked  out  the  theory  of  a  method  of  deter- 
mining it  by  the  heating  of  gold-leaf  >  while  Zwaardemaker  has  found  the  energy  required 
to  sound  ah  to  be  about  3  megergsper  second. 

MeasuremetU  oj  Visible  lAgkt.—Vij,  A.  Houstoun^  prpposes  to  measure  light  absolutely 
by  means  pf  a  thermopile  provided,  with  an  ideal  lightrfilter  t-o  give  it  the  same  oorve 
of  sensitiveness  as  the.  human  eye.  .  The  filter  pHTopo^ed  is  an.  aqueous  solution  of 
CUSO4.  .  5 1{|0  pf  strength  0.2  gram^rnds  per  litr6»  in  a  layer  3  cm  thick,  followed  by  an 
aqueous  oolution  of  Kt  Crs  Or  of  strength  0.0025  gram-mols.per  litre,  in  a  layer  i  cm  thick. 
The  light  would  then  be  measured  in  Qrgs  per  cm'  per  second. 

Meanwhile,  Buisson  and  Fiabry,'  using  a  Heraeus  mercury  lamp,  have  determined 
the  minimum  possible  expenditure  of  energy  on  a  lamp,  which  entirely  transforms  the 
energy  it  receives  into  the  most  advantageous  luminous  radiations.  They  jind  the 
value  0.018  watt  per  Hefner  caudle,  which  is  about  one-]&ftieth  of  the  exp>enditure  on  a 
metallic  filament  lamp.  This  figure  might  be  called  the  ^-  mechanical  eqi^yalent  of  light." 

As  regards  the  maximum  of  visibility,  we  now  haye  the  wfive-lengths  indicated  by 
Nutting,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  (199 1).  They  are  .544iiM  for  strong,  light  and 
.503/i/i  for  very  feebk  light.. 

Advances  in  Spectroscopy, — The  recent,  great  activity  of  spectrbscopists  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  discovery  of  new  methpds  of  investigation  and  the  devising  of  new 
aids.  Thus  we  have  Anderson's  copies  in  coUodion  of  Rowland's  original  gratings, 
rendered  accurate  by  mechanical  stretching  where  required;  jery's  prisms  with  curved 
surfaces  (i 910),  which  offer  a  valuable  saving  of  precipus  material  like  fiiiorspaf^  and 
eliminate  the  loss  at  additional  optical  surfaces;  Letimann's  ultra-yiolet  filter  (1910) 
consisting  of  Jena  "  uviol  "  glass  and  a  layer  of  dimethylnitrosoaniliixe,  which  only  trans- 
mits light  of  wave-lengths  below  380  /i/i;  and  Wood's  "  echelette  "  grating,  consisting 
of  lines  ruled  aboiit  1,600  to  the  inch  on  metaL  This  new  grating  has  been  applied  with 
great  success  by  Trowbridge  and  Wood  to  the  resolution  of  the  extreme  infra-red  resid- 
ual rays  from  quartz.. 

Longest  Light  Pf  avw.— The  gap  between  the  longest  light  waves  and  the  shortest 
mechanical  waves  observable  has  been  definitely  bridged  by  Rij^bens  and  von  Baeyer,* 
Vho  isolated  a  beam  of  the  mean  wave-lehgthi  313/i  from  the  Radiation  of  a  mercury 
tamp  consuming  4  amperes  at  100  volt^  This  wave-length  of  about  J  mm  coincides 
with  that  of  the  shortest  sound  waves  and  closely  approaches  the  shortest  observable 
Hertzian  wave^. 

The  infra-red  spectrograph  recently  devised  by  Lebede^,  and  Trowbridge's  simple 
(jfemonstration  apparatus  for  the  infra-ted  spectrum,  in  which  the  sensitive  receiver  is 
a  stretched  rubber  band  provided  with  a  mirror  to  indicate  its  thermal  expansion,  will 
no  doubt  contribute  to  the  advance  of  infra-red  spectroscopy  both  in  the  laboratory  and 
the  lecture-room. . 

•  The  theoretical  analysis  of  spectrum  lines  by  series  has  hitherto  suffered  from  the- 
presence  of  numerous  lines  which  did  not  fit  into  any  of  the  series  specified  by  Kayser 
and  Runge.  This  is  now  in  a  fair  way  towards  solution,  since  Ritz  indicated  a  principle 
pf  combination  which  enables  us  to  deduce  new  wave-lengths  from  lines  already  fitted 
into  a  series.  The  principle  in  question  has  been  yery  successfully  applied  by  Paschen^ 
with  the  aid  of  the  Zeeman  effect,  which  gives  a  valuable  index  to  the  mutual  connection 

1  Royal  Society,  Proceedings  A  85,  p.  275  (191 1).     .  *  Comptes  Rendus  153,  p.  254  (<9iO- 
*  Preussiche  Akademie,  SitzungsberidUe^  J4,  p.  339  (1911).    PhilosophtciU  Mo^gazine^  21^ 

p.  689  (1911).    :^ 

^  AnnaUn  de  Physik,  ^6,  p,  i^i  (1911).  , 
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between  lines.  This  succeas^is  the  nlore  remarkable  as  Ritz's  principle  is  almost  purely 
empiricaL 

Koenigsberger^  has  worked  out  a  theoretical  formula  for  finding  the  proportion  of 
molecules  taking  partm  any  emission  or  absorption  of  light.  He  finds  that  oidy  about 
one  molecnle  in  a  tboikBand  !&'  active  at  any:  given  instant.  While  this  tesult  Is  in 
agreement  with  estimates  previously  based  on  other  data,  an  outstanding  spectroscopic 
difficulty  is  still  presented  by  the  shifting  of  spectrum  lines  with  a  variation  in  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  in  which  the  source  is  immersed.  This  effect,  discovered  by  Humphreys  and 
Mohler,  has  since  been  studied  by  Duffield,  Rossi,  King  and  others,  but  all  that  is  clefi^ 
up  to  the  present  is  that  this  effect  has  no  connection  with  the  Zeeman  effect,  as  was  at 
first  supposed. 

Radioactimty.—^Thid  confidence  with  which  the*  production  of  helium  by  the  atomic 
disiategtation  of  radium  is  now  regarded  by  physicists;  is  shown  by  Strut tV  calculation 
of  the  age  of  some  specimens  of  thorianite  by  comparison  with  the  observed  evolution 
of  heliiim.  He  found  that  one  specimen  of  thorianite  was  at  least  280  nnllion  years 
fAdi — ^a  figure  which  should  satisfy  all  geological  requirements. 

A  revised  table  of  names  of  radioactive  products  has  been  put  together  by  Ruther* 
ford  and  GeigerJ'  Radium  ^C  gives  rise  both  to  Radium  D  and  a  new  product  called 
Radium  Cs,  which,  however,  starts  a  side  branch  of  the  radium  family.  Radium  ema* 
nation  retains  its  somewhat  clumsy  name,  although  Ramsay  proposes  to  re-naiiie  it 
"  Niton,"  from  its  intense  luminosity  when  solidified. 

£,  Regener^  counts  the- number  of  arrays  and  slow  cathode  ray  particles  C'S-rays  ") 
by  allowing  them  to  impinge  upon  a  spray  of  fine  oil-particles,  which  are  then  counted 
in  the  field  of  an  ultra-mrctoscope.  This  is  interesting  in  view  of  Boltwood  and  Ruther- 
ford's definite  proof  that  helium  is  monatomic,  and' each,  atom  carries  two  elementary 
podtive  icharges. 

Chemical  Analysis  by  Alpha^rays.-^-The  combined  magnetic  and  electric  deflection 
of  canal-rays  (o^-particles)  gives  rise  to  parabolic  -curves  and  other  traces  on  a  photo- 
graphic, plate  which  varyin  a  characteristic  manner  with  the  nature  of  the  gas  in  the 
vacuum  tube.  This  observation  has  been  utilised  by  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson*^  to  Initiate  a  new 
method  of  chemical  analysis  whose  sensitiveness  shall  greatly  exceed  even  the  spectra>- 
scopic  method*  It  has  been  found  possible  to  trace  the  presence  of  monovalent  hydro- 
gen and  oxygenv  as  well  as  carbon  moiebules  of  various  atomicities  and  charges,  but  the 
method  is  hardly  ripe  for  general  application  yet,  and  the  work  of  von  Deehend,  Ham- 
mer, Koenigsberger,  Kiitsolievski,  Kilching,  Fukher,  Gehrcke,  Reichenh^im,  -Baerwald 
and  Stark  has  not  sufficed  to  dear  up  all  the  complex  details  of  the  behaviour  of  these 
important  forms  of  racfiant  ihatter. 

Fhoi^  ekd^ic  Effects, — ^The  photo  electric  currents  generated  by  the  expulsion  of 
electrons  from  the  illuminated  surface  (Hdlwa^s),  espedaliy  in  the  case  of  the  alkali 
metals  and  their  amalgams,  have  acquired' a  new  significance  since  they  are  bein^  tised 
to  discoverselective  absorption  ami  atomic  frequen<:ies.  Elster  and  Geitel,^ by  cdVering 
the  potassium  cathode  with  a  thin  layer  of  coUoidal  potassium,  succeeded  in  rendering 
the  cell  hig^y  sensitive  <up  to  a  region  of  the  spectrum  far  in  the  infra-red.  A  cell  of 
this  kind  would  be  suitable,  Iels-S.  Bloch  suggests,  for 'use  in  a  photophone. 

Among  substances  whose  resistance  is  affected  by  light  must  now  be  counted  sulphur 

(Goldmann  and  Kalandyk);   calcium  sulfide  ^VaiUant);    antimonite,  both  in  the 

native 'macrocrystalline  ^tate  (Jaegers)  and  as  pure  artificial  siolphide  Sbs  Ss  (die  and 

Kxuyt);  and  even  paraffin  oil  (Saivessy  and  Schaefer).    It  is  significant  that  the  action 

of  ultrarviolet  light  on  paraffin  oil  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  gamma-rajrs. 

Probably  we  shall  :see  this  action  before  very  long  brought  into  a  clear  relation  with 

^  Physikalische  ^eilschrift,  12,  p.. I  (i^u). 
^  Royal  Society f  Prcceeddngs,  AS^'f  p.- ^7g  {igio)» 
^  FhUospkiofU  Magasiuey  22,  p.  621  (191 1). 
*  Le  Radium,  g,  p.  150  (igi2), 
.  * /Wrf.,.20,  P..752  (19-10). 
^  Physikalische  Zeitschrtft,  12,  p,y^,{i^u),  '         •« 
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Becquerel!s  photo-voltaic  effect,  which  Samsonov^  has  recently  produced  in  chlorophyll^ 
and  in  uranyl  and  quinine  sulphates,  by  illuminating  one  of  the  two  transludent  plat- 
ilium  electrodes.  - 

Selenium* — The  electronic  theory  of  the  light-action  of  selenium,  first  advocated  by 
C.  Ries,  has  acquired  an  additional  value  since  both  the  photo-sensitiveness  and  the 
variation  of  resistance  with  the  voltage  (the  '^  potential  effect  ")  have  been  discovered 
on  a  smaller  scale  in  other  substances  as  well.  Quite  recently  (1912)  Sies  announces 
that  the  potential  effect  is  a  general  property  of  photo-sensitive  substances.  The  con- 
ductivity of  selenium  has  been  invested  with  a  special  interest  since  Kaempf  succeeded 
in  producing  in  it  a^  saturation  current  with  a  gradient  of  i2,<xx>  volts  per  cm.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  a  saturation  current  has  been  observed  in  a  solid. 

Selenium  photometry,  at.  which  Stebbins^  Pfund,  and  others  have  been  working  for 
some  time,  achieved  a  notable  success  when  Stebbins  (191 1)  discovered  a  slight  lumi- 
nosity of  the  ^'  dark  '-  compajaion  of  Algol  by  its.  means. 

;  Another  new  practical  application  of , selenium  is  Fournier  d'Albe's  "  optophone,''* 
which  enables  totally  blind  persons  to  recognise  light  by  means  of  the  ear,  the  light 
producing  a  change  in  a  selenium  resistance  forming  one  arm  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge, 
and  the  resulting  current  being  periodically  interrupted  and  thus  made  audible  in  a 
telisphone. 

W.  M.  Thornton,  who  regards  the  eye  as  an  electrical  organ,  gives  (X910)  23  micro- 
amperes per  cm'  of  the  retina  as  the. minimum  current  required  to  produce  visual  sen- 
sation. He  cOndudes  that  the  eye  can  detect  one-twentieth  of  the  energy  peroeptible 
to  theeac,         . 

MAiitelon$,r^Axtipir^*s  "  molecular  magnets  "  have  acquired  a  new  significance  by  a' 
rema^lLable  discovery. made  by  P.  Weiss,^  viz.,  that  the  molecular  magnetic  moments  of 
bodies  differ  from  each  other  in  simple  ratios  expressible  by  small  whole  numbers.  Ow- 
ing to  thermal  agitation,  these  molecular  moitients  do  not  co-operate  except  at  absolute 
zerO)  .but  measurements  can  be  pa3.de  in  liquid  hydrogen,  or  even  at  higher  ranges  of 
temperature  when  temperature  coefficients  obey  a  well-defined  law.  The  common 
constituent  of.  the  magnetic  molecular  magnetic  moments  is  called  a^  **  magneton,". and 
its  value  is  0.174X10'^  in  cm-webers.  The.  -  magneton-number  is  for  iron  ix,  for 
nickel  3,  and  closely  approaches  whole  numbers  in  a  great  variety  of  bodies. 
..  Nickel-onrGlass  Reflector s^ — The  3ilver-on-glass  mirror,  itself  a  great  advance  on 
speculum,  metal,  is  likely  to  give  way  before  a.  nickel-on-glass  mirrbr  both  as  regards 
durability  and  capacity  of  reflecting  ultra-violet  ligt^..  R.  W.  Wood^  gives  inatructions 
for  depositing  the  nickel,  which  is  best  done  electrically  from  a  solution  of  a  double  sul- 
phate of  nickel  and  ammonia.  In  this  connection  it  sJiould  be  noted. that  the  thixmest 
opticalty  effective  layer  of  lead  peroxide  on  a:platinum  mirror  is  0.84  mm  thick,  and  must 
have  the  thickness  of  two  molecules  (Koenigsberger  and  Mtiller,  1911). 

Fused'SiUca  Siflfufard, — Owing  to  its  low  thermal  hysteresis,,  fused  silica  is  a  suit- 
able material  for  standards  of  length.  G.  W>  C.  Kaye^  describes  those  adopted  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  They  have  a  very  small  expansion  coefficient,  and  axe  lig^  and 
inexpensive.  .  They  must  be  annealed  for  eight  days  at  450*^  C  and  cooled  slowly  for 
foiurteen  days.  Apnealing  caused  a.  shdnJkage  of  about  hall  a  micron  in  the  metre 
standard.  :      (£.  £.  Fournibr  d'AlbA.) 

CHEMISTRY  7 

The  increasing  significance  of  chemistry  as  a  factor  in  modern  industrial  and  social 

progress  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  gives  consideration  to  the  matter.    It  is  true- that 

a  great  deal  pf.thc  chemist's  work  seems  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  practical  »de  of  hfe, 

but  evety  now  and  then  a  convincing  demonstration  is  given  that  laboratory  research 

*  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenschaftliche  Photographies  11,  p.  33  (I9r2); 
» Physikalische  Zeitschrift,  13,  p.  689  (1912).     » Ihid.,  13,  p.  942  (1912). 
<  Comptes  RenduSt  152,  p.  187  (191 1).  ^  Astrophysical  Journal,  34,  p^  404<i9ii). 

^  Royal  Society,  Proceedtngs,  M$,  p. /^^o  {i^ii). 

'  See  generally  E.  B,  vi.,  33  ^^  sea. ;  and  the  articles  on  particular  chemical  Subjects  and 
substances,  as  enumerated  in  £.  B.  Index  Volume,  p.  892. . 
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on  purdy  scientific  Hnes  ttltimatdjr  yields  results  which  are  o£  the  highest  utility  to  the 
community,  and  may  have  far-reaching  effects  on  its  industry  and  commerce.  A  ^tiik^ 
ing  instance  of  this  lies  to  hand>  for  after  much  laborious  investigation,  synthetic  rubber 
is  noiw  an  accomplished  fact,  and  no  one  can  yet  foretell  what  this  discovery  will  mean 
to  the  cxmmunity.  Chemistry  is  contributing  largely  also  to  progress  in  other  sciences, 
notably  biology.  At  the  present  day,  organic  chemi^t^  are  busy  investigating  and 
building  up  the  coitnties&  substances  which  are  normally  the  products  of  plant  and 
aninud  activity;  while  physical  chemistry,  with  its  accumulated  data  bearing  on  the 
phenomena  of  solution,  cyffers  valuable  assistance  to  the  physiologist  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  vital  processes.  The  present  survey  of  the  recent  progress  of  clvemistry  deals 
only  with  the  purely  scientific  aspect  ol  the  subject.  If,  further,  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  chemical  investigations  reported  in  recognised  journals  all  over  the  world  number 
about  5,aoo  per  annum,  it*  is  plain  that  only  some  of  the  more  outstanding  points,  can 
be  discussed  here. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. — Since  1910  two  new  elements  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
table  of  International  Atomic  Weights.  These  are  niUm  (radium  emanation).,  atomic 
weight  222.4  (Gray  and  Ramsay,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.^  A.^  1910,  ^4,  536),  and  k4>ltHi^m, 
atomic  weight  163.5  (Holmberg,  ZeUsch.  anofg.  Ch4m„  191 1,  71,  226).  In  the  case 
of  some  other  elements  recent  research  has  led  to  a  revision  of  the  values  previously 
adopted.  The  most  notable  instance  of  this  is  mercujry,  for  which  the  atomic  weight 
200.6  is  now  recommended  (see  /.  Ckem.  Soc,  19k  i,  ^,  x868:  also  Easley,  /.  Amer, 
Ckem^  Soc;,  1910,  32^  11x7;  19x2,  34,  X37).  Other  recent  and  important  investigations 
<Mi  atomic  weights  are  those  dealing  with  silver  (Richards  and  WiUard,  /.  Amer.  Chcm. 
Soc.,  1910,  32 y  4;  Baxter,  ihid.,  1591),  and  chlorine  (Gray  and  Burt,  /.  Chem.  Soc^  1909, 
95f  1633;  Chem.  NemSy  1911,  joj,  161;  Stabler  and  Meyer,  Zeilsch,  anorg.  Chem*,  igiif 
71  y  37^)'  l^he  claim  to  have  fractionated  tellurium  (see  &  B..  xxvi,  577:  also  Flint, 
Amer,  Joum.  Set.,  {IV],  1910^  50,  209)  has  not  stood  the  test  ol  further  experimental 
examination  (Marckwald  and  Foizik,  Ber.,  1910,  43,  xyio;  Harcourt  and  Baker,  /. 
Chem.  Soc.y  2911,  pp,  131 1). 

Of  the  82  elements  as  many  as  27  have  atomic  weights  which  are  multiples  of  unity 
to  within  ai,  and  this  fact  suggests  that  there  may  be  something  in  Prout's  hypothesis 
(see  E.  B.  ix,  258).  The  bearing  of  the  disintegration  theory  of  radium  on  this,  point 
has  latdly  been  discussed  by  Sir  W.  Ramsay  (British  Association  Reports^  r9tl,  10), 
Of  interest  also  in  this  connection  is  the  Faraday  lecture  on  the  fundamental  properties 
of  the  elements  (Richards,  /.  Chem.  Soc.y  1911,  p^,  1201). 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  tb«  discovery  of  a  chemically  active  modification 
of  nitrogen  (Strutt^  Proc.  Ray*  Soc.y  A.f  191 1,  ^5,  219;  ^(^,56;  191 2,  86,  262).  When. a 
current  of  this  gas  at  low  pressure  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  electric  discharge,  it 
continues  to  glow  in  an  adjoining  tube,  after  passing  out  of  the  region  of  the  discharge. 
The  chemical  change  which  gives  rise  to  the  glow  appears  to  be  accelerated  by  cooling 
and  retarded  by  heating.  Compression  of  the  glowing  gas  increases  the  intensity  of 
the  glow.  Ordinary  phosphorus,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the.  luminous  gas,  is  converted 
into  the  red  variety.  Sodium  and  mercury,  gently  heated  in  the  glowing  gas,  combine 
with  it;  in  both  cases  line  spectra  of  the  metals  are  developed.  Hydrogen  merely  dilutes 
the  glow,. whilst  oxygen  d^troys. it,  apparently  without  oxidation  occurring. 

Attempts  are  still  being  made  to  elucddate  the  mechanism  of  rusting.  Pure  iron  does 
not  rust  in  contact  with  pure  oxygen  and  pure  water,  not  even  when  carbon  dioxide  is 
present  (Lambert  and  Thompson,  7.  Chem.  Soc.,  1910,  p^  2426).  Commercial  iron, 
however,  behaves  differently.  The  experiments  of  Dunstan  and  Hill  (7.  Chem.  Soc.^ 
1910,  gg,  1835),  who  find  that  those  dissolved  substances  which  prevent  iron  rusting  are 
those  which  induce  the  so-called  ''  passive  "  state  in  the  metal,  give  support,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  electrolytic  theory  of  rusting  (see  Tilden,  /.  Chem.  Soc,  1908,  pj,  1356. 
Compare  Armstrong,  Science  Progress,  191 1,  April  and  October;  Friend,  /.  Chem.  Soc, 
19x2,  roj,  50). 

Much  work  dealing  with  the  fundamental  subject  of  combustion  has  been  published 
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recently.  The  ignition  t^mperatire  of  a^'mtxtuire'  of  hy^drogeh  «nd  oxygen  out  of  contact 
with  any  solid  material  is  about  600^  (Dixon  and  Coward,  J^  Chem,Soc.y  1909,  qSj  5i4)> 
and  the  corresponding  point  for  a  mixture  of  carbon ;  monoxide  and  oxygen,  is  about 
650^.  Air  may  be  substituted  f br  oxygen  without  altering  tdiese  ignition  temperatures. 
Reference  may  be  made  here  also  to  farther  experiments  by  Dixon  on  the  igmtieniof 
explosive  gaseous  miictures  (/.  Chem.  S&c,^  19 10,  97 y  661;  191  if  pp/ 5^9)^  and  to  aniii" 
vestigation,' with  a  practical  bearing  on  mine-explosions,  in- which  the  authors  have 
determined  the  limits  of  inflammability  hi  mixtures  of  air  with  the  simpler  paraffin  by* 
drocarbons  (Burgess  and  Wheeler,  /:  CAewt.  Soc,  19x1 7  99r  soi3)«  ^t  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  experiments  "of  Bone  and  others  on  the  combustion  of  gases  at  hot  surfaces 
have  led  to  the  development  of  practical  methods  for  the  raisihg  of  steam^  Kiie  concen- 
tration of  liquids,  and  the  fusion  of  metals  (see  1/ (Htrna/  of  Gas  Lighting^  1911,  114,  22, 
98;  Engineeringy  May  1912).  A  general  and  exhaustive  report  on  the  subject  of  com- 
bustion was  submitted  by  Bone  to  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  Brktsli  Association 
(B.A.  Reports,  i9i<:),  469). 

Mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  submitted  to  the/iaction  of  the  silent  electric  dis- 
charge at  the-  temperature  of  liquid  air,  give  under  certain  conditions  a-  high  yield  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  (Fischer  and  Wolf,  Ber.,  191 1,  44,  2956).  The  silent  discharge  has 
played  a  part  also  in  the  experiments  of  Dewar  and  Jones  on  the  conditioiis  of  formation 
and  the  properties  of  carbon  monosuli>hide  {Proc.  Roy»  Soc.y  A^y.i^iOy  8jy  408,  526; 
191 1,  ^5,  574).  When  carbon  disulphide  vapour  at  low  pressure  is  es^osed  to  the  sileDt 
electric  discharge,  it  is  decomposed  into  sulphur  and  gaseous  carbon  znonosillpfaide, 
CS.  Passed  into  a  tube  cooled  with  liquid  air,  the  monosulphide  is  cdndensed,  along 
with  the  imchanged  disulphide.  If  the  temperature  of  the  tube  is  then  allowed  to  rise, 
the  monosulphide  polymerises  with  explosive  violence,  forming  a  brawn  sitbstance,  which 
may  be  formulated  as  (CS)x.  This  latter  may  be  obtained  also  from  -thiocarbonyl 
chloride,  which  reacts  rapidly  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  nickel  carbonyl,  accord- 
ing to  the  equation;    xCSCfe^xNi(CO)4»=xNiCl8+4xC04-(CS)x.  • 

Some  other  interesting  inorganic  substances,  prepared  lately,  are  worthy  of  mention 
here.  Cuprous  sulphate,  obtaiined  by  heating  methyl  sulphate  with  cuprous  oxide  in 
the  absence  of  water  (Recoura,  Contpt.  rend.y  r909,  148 y  1105),  is  stable  in  dry  air,  but 
is  decomposed  immediately  by  water,  with  deposition  of  metailsc  copper  and  xlevelop- 
ment  of  heat.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  existence  of  the  compounds  NHs-H^O  and 
sNHs.HsO  in  the  solid  state  has  been  definitely  proved  by  a  study  of  the  free^ng-point 
curve  for  mixtures  of  ammonia  and  water  (Rupert,  /.  Amer.  Chem.  Sac,  1909,  jj,  866; 
Smits  and  Post  ma,  Proc,  K,  A  had.  Wetensck:  Amsterdamy  r909,  12,  186).  Another 
interesting  achievement  is  the  preparation  of  solid  oxygen,  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
fiquefied  gas  (Dewar,  Proc.  Roy,  Soc.y  A.^  i9rt,  S^r  589).    •  .     *     =      . 

Organic  Chemistry. — ^The  investigation  of  the  carbon  compounds  is  proceeding  in  a 
multitude  of  directions,-  but  interest  and  importance  attach  mainly  to  research  work 
along  one  or  two  lines.  In  the  synthesE)  of  those  substances  which  are  normally  the 
products  of  vegetable  or  animal  activity  there  is  a  special  significance^i  as^also  in  the 
preparation  and  study  of  physiologically' active  compounds  which  find  application  for 
medicinal  purposes.  A-  glance  into  the  current  chemical  literature  shows  clearly  idso 
the  extent  t6  Which  organic  chemists  are  occupied  with  problems  relating. to- molecular 
structure.  T^e  general  principles  underlying  the  formation  oi  organic  compounds  are, 
it  is  true,  well  established  and  regularly  applied  in  {practice,  but  in  cases  where  two  or 
more  structural  arrangements  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecttk  are  possible  there  is  less  cer- 
tainty of  treatment  and  correspondingly  greater  interest  attaches  to  their  elucidation. 
In  the  attack  on  such  problems  organic  chemists  are  using  physical  methods  to  an  in- 
creasing extent,  and  are  finding  them  successful  where*  purely  chemical  methods  have 
failed.  ' 

The  investigation  of  the  proteins  and  their  degradation  products,  albinnoses,  pep- 
tones, and  amino-acids,  has  been  actively  prosecuted  in  recent  years.  In  his  Faraday 
lecture  on  the  relation  of  synthetical  chemistry  to  biology  (/.  Ckem^  Soc,  1907,  ^i,  1749) 
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£inil  Fischer. enumerated  nineteen  amino-acids  which  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
hydrolytic  deavage  products  of  the  proteins  (see  £.  B.  i,  153  et  seq.^  article  **  Albumin  "), 
One  of  these  amino-acids,  vis.  histidine,.  whith  in  1907  had  not  been  built  up  in  the 
laboratory,  has  now  been  synthesised  (Pyman,  /.  Chem.  Soc.,  191 1,  90fisS6)^  and  the 
racemic  compound  obtained  in  the  synthesis  has  been  resolved  into  the  optically  active 
isomerides.  ' 

Fischer  and  his  pupils  have  combined  amino-acids  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  ^and' 
have  thus  prepared  a  large  number  of  synthetic  products,  termed  polypeptides,  the 
simpler  ones  being  similar  to  peptones,  the  more  complex  ones  resembling  proteins. 
The  study  of  these  polypeptides,  moreover,  has  led  to  improved  methods  of  isolating 
and  detecting  decomposition  products  of.  the  proteins.  In  this  direction  much  work 
is  being  done  by  Abderiialden,  who  finds  that  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  proteins 
partial  hydrolysis  is  preferable  to  total  hydrolysis.  The  latter  treatment  applied  to 
different  proteins  may  yield  the  same  amino-acijds  iii  equal  quantities,  without  throwing 
any  light  on  the  different  ways  in  which  these  amino^acids  were  linked  together  in  the 
proteins.  Partial  hydrolysis,  however,  leaves  the  amino-acids  still  associated  to  some 
extent.  From  silk  fibroin,  for  instance,  three  dipeptides  and  a  tetrapeptlde  have  been 
successfully  isolated  in  this  way  {Z&Usch.  Physiol,  Chem,^  1909,  38,  334;  dj,  401). 

The  constitution  of  the  alkaloids  has  in  some  instances  been  settled  by  a  complete 

synthesis;  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  laudanosine,  the  first  opium  alkaloid  to  be 

completely  synthesised  (Pictet  and  Finkelstein,  Compt.  rend.,  1909,  l^,  925),  papaver-* 

ine  (Pictet  and  Gams,  ilnd.,  149^  210),  narcotine  (Perkin  and  Robinson,  J.  Ckem.  Soc,,. 

igiif  QQ,  775),  and  berberine  (Pictet  and  Gams,  CompL  rend,^  191 1,  153,  386).    The 

structure  of  other  alkaloids  which  have  not  yet  been  completely  synthesised  is  being 

gradually  elucidated  (see,  for  instance,-  Perkin  and  Robinson,  /.  Chent.  Soc.y  19 10,  Qy^ 

305;  1912,  707,  177s;  Rabe,  Ann.,  i9ro,  j/j,  85;  Ber.,  1911,  44,  2088;  Pschorr  and 

KnofiQer,  Ann.,  191 1,  382,  50;  Wieland  and  Kappelmeier,  Ann.,  191 1,  382,  306;  Pyman, 

/.  Chem,  Soc,  191 1,  pp,  668;  Pschorr,  Ber,,  1912,  45,  2212). 

The  hydrolysis  of  tanniti  with  sulphuric  add  indicates  that  it  ts  a  compound  of  one 
molecule  of  dextrose  with  five  molecules  of  digallic  atid,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  result 
substances  resembling  tannin  in  all  respects  have  been  prepared  synthetically  (Fischer 
and  Freudenberg,  Ber.,  1912,  45,  915). 

Recent  research  confirms  the  existence  of  a  close  relaticmship  between  chlorophyll 
and  haematin  (from  oxy haemoglobin).  The  amorphous  natural  chlorophyll  is  the 
ester  of  a  tricarboxylic  acid,  termed  chlordphyllin,  in  which  two  carboxyl  groups  are 
esterified  by  methyl  alcohol  and  phy tol  respectively,  the  third  probably  remaining  free 
(Willstatter  and  others,  Ann.,  1910, 378,  i,  18;  1911, 380^  148, 154, 177;  1912,590,  269). 
Reduction  of  chlorophyll  derivatives  yields  haemop3m'ol,  isc>-haemopyrrol,  and  phyl- 
lopyrrol,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  these  compounds  result  also  from  the  reduction  of 
haematin  (Willstatter  and  Asahima,  Ann.,  1911,  383,  188.    See  also  Piloty,  ibid.,tgio, 

377^  314).  • 

The  remarkable  progress  made  in  the  synthesis  of  the  terpenes  (see  R.  B.  xxvi, 

647  et  seg.)  bears  witness  to  the  value  of  the  Grlgnard  reaiction.  .  The  83mthesiS'  of 

terpin&ol  has  been  followed  up  by  the  prepariition  of  the  J-  and  /•  isom^des.     Attempts* 

to  convert  these  active,  terpineols  into  the  corresponding  active  limonenes  have  been 

unsttccessful;  apparently  during  the.  elimination  of  water  from  terpineol  a  migration  of 

the  double  linking  occurs  and  the  optical  activity  disappears  (see  Chou  and  Perkin, 

/.  Ckem.  Soc,  191 1,  pp,  526). 

The  great  majority  of  the  naturally  occurring  members  of  the  terpene  group  are 
derivatives  of  ^-cymene,  but  all  the  theoretically  possible  menthenols  and  menthadienes' 
of  the  oriho-seiies  have  been  synthesised,  with  the  exception  of  the*  A^isomerides. 
All  the  possible  inactive  m-menthenols  and  «n-menthadienes  of  the  type  of  terpineol. 
and  dipentene  have  been  prepared  synthetically,  including  sylvestrene  (Perkin  and 
others,  /.  Chem.  Soc,  1907,  pi,  480;  1908,  pj,  1876;  Pf«>c.  Chtm.  Soc,  1910,  2&,  97). 

Certain  menthadienes  are  found  to  be  characterised  by  an  abnormally  high  boiling 
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Hydrog:en      : .     ;  1.093  i.ioo  1.115  1.122  0.023  Q.Q29 

Oxygen,  hydroxyl  . ,. 1.522  1.525  1-531^  .1.541  .0^,006  0.015 

Oxygen,  ether     ...,..♦  I -639  .  1.643^  1.649;  1.662  o.oi2  a.019 

Oxygen,  carbonyl 2.189  2. 211  2.247  2.267  0057  0.078 

Chlorine 5-933  5-967  <5.043  6.101  0.107  0.168 

Bromine  .........  8.803  8.865  ^'999  9152  0.211  0.340 

Iodine 13-757  i3-90O  14.224  14.521  0.482  0.775 

Carbon  (singly  bound) 2-413  2.418  2.438  2.466  0.025  0.056 

Double  linkage  of  carbon   ....  1.686  1-733  1.824  1.895  0.138  0.200 

Triple  linkage  of  carbon     ....  2.328  2.398  2.506  2.538  0.139  0.171 

Nitrogen  in  primary  aliphatic  amines  2.309'    2.322  2.368  2.397  0.059  0.086 

The  vidw  that  Irquid  water,  on  the  ground  of  its  peculiar  phyisical  properties,  is  a 
mixture  of  so-called  **  water-molecules  "  and  "ice-molecules,"  the  latter  being  more 
complex  but  less  dense,  has  lately  been  strengthened  by  the  preparation  of  new  varieties 
of  ice.  When  witer  at  a  pressure  of  about  3,000  atmospheres  is  cooled  first  to  —  8o*  C. 
and  then  to  — 180°  C,  a  specimen  of  clear  ice  is  obtained  which  sinks  in  liquid  air  and  is 
therefore  denser  than  ordinary  ice,  but  which  swells  up  and  crumbles  to  the  ordinary 
variety  when  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  rise  to  —130^  (Tammann,  Zeiisch,  physikaL 
Chem,f  191O,  72,  609).  More  lately  still,  two  new  forms  of  ice  have  been  described, 
one  of  which  appears  only  above  0°  C.  (Bridgman,  Proc,  Amer,  Acad.,  191 2,  ^7,  441). 
There  is  mucli  to  be  said  for  another  view  that  Hquid  water  is  a  mixture  of  ice-molecules 
H«0^,  water-molecules  H4Q2,  and  steam-molecules  H2O,  the  relative  proportion  of  these 
varying  with  the  temperature  (Bousfield  and  Lowry,  Trans,,  Faraday  Soc,  1910,  6,  85>. 
According  to  Bose  {Zeiisck.  Elekirochetn.,  1908,  14,  269)  even  steam  contains  a  certain 
proportion  of  double  molecules. 

The  notable  work  of  Morse  and  his  co-workers  on  the  osmotic  pressure  of  sugar  solu- 
tibhs  has  lately  been  summarised  (Amer.  Chem,  /.,  1911,^^5, 91,  237, 383, 517,  554;  1912, 
48,  29).  The  ratio  of  osmotic  pressure  to  gas  pressure  is  constant  for  a  given  sucrose 
solution  between  o**  and  25°  and  tends  to  increase  slightly  with  the  concentration 
(reckoned  in  gm.  mols.  sucrose  per  1000  gm.  water)  up  to  the  value  1.114  for  unit  con- 
centration. These  results  show  conclusively  that  osmotic  pressure  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  absolute  temperature.  The  Earl  of  Berkeley's  work  on  calcium  ferrocyanidc " 
solutions  {Phil,  Trans.,  A.,  1909,  2op,  177,  319)  proves  that  the  valueJ?  of  osmotic  pres- 
sure measured  directly  are  in  close  agreement  with  the  values  deduced  from  the  vapour 
pressures  of  the  solutions  (compare  E.  B.  xxv,  369  e/  seq.y  article  "  Solution  "), 

New  forms  of  apparatus  for  measuring  osmotic  pressure  have  been  suggested  by 
Fouard  {Compt.  rend.,  1911,  752,  519)  and  Trouton  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  A.,  1912,  86,  149). 
A  noteworthy  case  of  a  natural  membrane  giving  rise  to  osmotic  eflFects  is  furnished  by 
the  covering  of  certain  barley  grains  (Brown,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  B.,  1909,  8t,  82). 

The  view  that  hydrates  exist  in  aqueous  solutions  is  now  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  physical  chemists,  bub  opinion  differs  Widely  as  to  how  far  their  composition  can  be 
ascertained  (see,'  for  instance,  Washburn,  Tech:  Quart.,  1908,  2T,  360;  Johes,  Amer. 
Chem.  /.,  Toog,  41,  19;  Hudson,  /."  Am^.  Chem.  Soc,  1909,  ji,  '63;  Rothmund,  Zeitsch, 
PhysikaL  Chem.,  1909,  6g,  523;  Armstrong,  Chem.  Neivs,  191 1, 103,  97).  An  analogous 
problem  is  presented  by  binary  mixtures  of  organic  liquids.  '  The  physical  properties 
of  a  mixture  of  two  nominally  indifferent  liquids  may  differ,  considerably  from  what  is 
to  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  composition  of  the  mixture  and  the  corresponding 
properties  of  the  pure  components  (see,  for  instance,  Faust,  Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem., 
191 2,  ^g,  97;  Schulze,  Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.,  191 2,  18,  jy).  Such  deviations  may  be 
connected  with  the  formation  of  a  compound  or  with  the  association  Of  similar  molecules, 
and  some  noteworthy  attempts  have  been  made  recently  to  estimate  quantitatively  the 
influence  of  these  two  factors  in  special  cases  (see  Dolezalek,  Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.^ 
1908,  64,  727;  1910, 7/,  191 ;  Schulze,  Physikal.  Zeitsch.,  1912,  ij,  425). 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  study  of  organic  liquids  as  ionising  media.  Of  these, 
formamide  resembles  water  most  closely;  as  shown  by  Walden,  its  solvent  power  is  very 
similar,  its  dielectric  constant  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  water,  while  potassium 
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iodide  and  various  alkykrHiBioiiiuiii  saltsiare  as  highly  ionised  in  formamide  as  in  a<)ufeous 
sohition :  The  equivalent  conductivity  ior  a  sal t  dissolved  in  an  organic  s6lvent.  increases 
with  dilution,  and  the  limiting  vahie  Xoo  may  be- deduced,  as  for  aqueous*  solutions,  on 
the  basts' of  a  linear  relationBhi|>  between  the  equivalent  conductivity  and  the  cube 
root  of  the  concentration  (see  PhiMp  and  Courtmaii)  /.  Chem,  Soc.y  1910,  p^,  1261; 
Waklen,  ZeUsck.  pkysifuU.  Ckem^i  191 1>  78,  257)*  Walden  confirms  the  general  validity 
of  the  fule  according  to  which  the  product  of  Xoo  for  a  given  salt  and  the  viscosity  of 
the  solvent  is  a  constant. 

The  evidence  bearing  on  the  validity  of  Ostwald's  dilution  law  as  applied  to  acids 
in  aqueous  soliitk>n  (see  E.  B,  ix,  217  el  ^g.,  article  '^  Electrolysis  ")  has  recently  been 
examined  by  Kendall  (/.  Chem,  Sac.,  191 2,  loiy  11275),  wlio  finds  that  the  most  probable 
value  for  the  ionic  conductivity  of  hydrogen  is  347.2  at  25°  (313.9  at  18°).  A  new  dilu^ 
tion '  formula,  shown  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  experimental  conductivity  data  for 

acids  of  all  types,  is  proposed,  viz:   .    "^   .    =k+c  in£5^  where  k  and  c  are  constants 

'  \i-*m;v  •  m  • 

for  each  acid>  and  m  is  the  coefficient  of  ionisation; 

The  position  of  bolioidal  solutions,  relatively  to  crystalloidal  solutions  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  mechanical  suspensions  on  the  other,  has  been  made  clear  with  the  help 
of  the  ultramicrosco(>e.  The  movements  of  colloidal  particles  are  in  harmony  with  the 
assumptions  of  the  kinetic  theory,  and  the  agreement  between  the  observed  and  calculat- 
ed values  for  their  velocity  amounts  to  a  prodf  of  the  kinetic  nature  of  heat  (see  BratOnian 
Movement  and^  Molecular  Realily,  by  Perrin,  19 10;  Ostwald's  Outlines  of  General  Chenn- 
istry,  p.  485). 

In  connection  with  the  osmotic  activity  of  colloids,  the  case  of  Congo  red  especially 
has  been  investigated  (Bayliss,  Proc.  key,  Soc.y  B,,  1909,  St,  269;  1911,'  84^  229;  Bilts, 
Zeitscl{,  physikal.  Chem.y  1909, 68^  357;  1910,  7J,  481 ;  1911,  77,  91).  It  seems,  however^ 
that  peculiar  inequalities  oif  concentration  are  set  upon  two  sides  of  the  osmotic  mem- 
brane, and  it  is  therefore  not  permissible  in  this  and  similar  cases  to  deduce  the  molec- 
ular weight  from  the  recorded  osmotic' pressure  (see  Donnan,  Zeitsch.  Elekirochem.^ 
191 1,  77,  572;  /.  Ckem,  Soci,  ^911,  pp,  1554;  Moore,  Roaf  and  Webster,  Biochem,  /., 
1911,  6j  xo). 

The  phenomenon  of  adsorption  attracts  much  attention,  especially  since  it  has  a 
bearing  on  such  practical  problems  as  the  mechanism  of  dyeing,  the  nature  of  the  tan- 
ning process  and  the  purification  of  sewage.  Reference  may  be  made  here  to  investi- 
gations dealing  with  the  adsqrptyan  of  gases  by  .c^ajcoal  (Homfray,  Proc,  Roy,  Soc, 
A.y  1 9 10,  84 J  99;  TitoflF,  Zeiisch.' physikaL  Chent.y  1910;  74,  641),  of  sugars  by  charcoal 
(Herzog  and  Adler,  Zeitsch.  pkyHol.  Chem.,  1909,  Od,  "/o),  of  acids  by  wool  <Georgievics, 
Monatsch.,  1911,  5^,  6^5;  1912',  jj,  45),  of  iodine  by  starch  (Barker  arid  Field,  7.  Ckenil 
Soc.j  1912,  70/,  1394)  arid  of  dyes  by  sand  and  natural  fibi'^s  (Dreaper  and  Davis,  /. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1912;  ji,  100).  Experiments  dn  the  adsorption  of  agetic  acid  from  its 
aqueous  solutions  by  charcoal  show  the  occurence  of  a  maximum  of  adsorption.  The 
validity,aherefofe,  of  the  usual  adsorption  formula  x«-kc°  must  be  limited  (Schmidt, 
Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.,  igiOy  ^4,  68^;  I9r2,  j8,  667;  Arrheinius,  /.  Chem.  Soc,  1912, 
102,  ii,  139).  • 

It  is  well  known  that  the  course  of  a  chemical  change  may  be  profoundly  modified 
by  the  presence  of  foreign  substances.  Recent  quantitative  study  of  the  photocheiriical 
react ioh  between  hydrogen  and  chlorine  has  shown  that  this  change  is  inhibited  by  oxy- 
gen, nitrogen  chloride,  nftric' oxide',  ozone  ahd  chldrine  dioxide,  while  carbon  dioxide, 
nitrogen;  nitrous  oxide  and  chlorine  monoxide  aict  only  as  diluents  (see  Chapman  and 
MacMahon;  J.  Chem.  Soc.y  1910,  p7,  845).  In  several  wdl-known  cases  the  presence^ 
water  is  necessary  for  the  oceurrence  of  chemical  change.  The  rate  of  decomposition 
of  moist  bzorie  at  100®,  however,  is  not  appreciably  diflPerent  from  that  of  the  Carefully 
dried  gas  (Chapman  arid  Jones,  /.  Chem.  Soc.,  1911,  pp,  181 1). 

Analytical  Chemistry. — ^Ftom  the  maj^s  of  detail  work  published  in  this  {vinch  only 
one  or  two  points  of  genera)  interest  land  importance  can  b^  selected. 
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In  connectiioa  with  the  well-known  method  ^of  estimating  sulphates  by  precipitation 
with  barium  chloride  a  recent  thorough! in vesdgatdoo  (Alien  and  Johnstone,  /.  Afiter. 
Ckem.  S^Cj  1910^  32  y  588)  has  shown  that  the  banmn  sulphate  precipitate  as  usually 
obtained  is  contaminated  with  alkali  sulphate  and  barium  chloride.  The  atithors  show 
how  the  errors  can  be  reduced  to  negligible  proportions. 

For  the  rapud  estimation  of  Metals  by  electrolytic  deposition  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
the  electrolyte  stirred  and  many  workexs  advocate /rotating  the  electrodes  for  thas 
purpose  (see  Price  and  Humphreys,  /.  Chem.  Soc,  Ind.,  1909,  28, 117).  Others  maintain 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  pass  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  to  work  under  reduced  pressure; 
in  the  latter  case,  the  gas  evolved  from  the  electrolyte  occupies  a  much  larger  volume 
and  effects  thorough  mixing  (Fisher,  TMele  and  Stecher,  Znlsch.  Ehkifoehem.,  rgii^ 
'7,905). 

In  connection  with  vohimetric  analysis  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  use  of  titanixtm 
trichloride  as  a  reducing  agent  (New  Reductiott  Methods  in  Volumetric  Analysis^  1910, 
by  Knecht  aiid  Hibbert).  It  may  be  used,  for  instance,  in  the  estimation  of  iron,  copper, 
tin,  hydrogen  peroxide,  chlorates,  o]:ganic  nitro-derivatives,  methylene  blue  and  indigo. 
A  useful  paper  has  appeared  recently  in  which  the  use  of  phenol  phthalein  as  an  indicator 
is  discussed,  more  especially  in  connection  with  its- sensitiveness  to  carbon  dioxide 
(McBain,  /.  Chem.  Soc,  191 2,  101,  814). 

The  methods  of  gas  Analysis  have  been  extended  by  the  application  of  refrigerants 
for  the  purpose  of  fractional  separation  (Erdmann  andiStoltsenberg,  Sef.,^  19S0, 4j,  1702, 
1708)^  This  procedure  has  been  followed  with  very  satisfactory  xesolts  in  the  analysis 
of  mixtures  of  ethylene  and  hydrogen,  ethylene  and  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen, 
nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen.  Attention  may  be.dtawn  also  to  a  valuable. critical  survey 
of  modem  methods  for  estimating  carbon  dioxide,  moisture,:  methane  or  .other  com* 
bustible  gas,  and  oxygen  in  air  (Butterfidd,  Analyst,  1909, 34,  257). 

Amoii^  recent  books  or  new  editions  of  bid  books,  of  special  value  to  :chemicat  students* 
the  following  may  be  noted:  T.  P.  Hilditch,  A  Concise  History  of  Chemistry;  S.  Arrheoius, 
Theories  oj  Chemistry;  W.  Ostwald,  Outlines  .^  General  Chemistry  (new  edition);  Sir  W. 
Ramsay's  Textbooks  of  Physical  Chemistry;  J.  C.  Philij),  Physical  Chemistry  and  its  Bearing 
on  Biology;  Wo.  Ostwald,  Grundriss  der  KoUoidchemie;  J.  W.  Mellor,  Modern  Inorganic 
Chemistry;  A.  F.  Holleman,  Textbook  of  Organic  Chemistry  (3rd  English  edition);  N.  V.  Sidg- 
wick,  The  Organic  Chemistry  of  Nitrogen;  A.  H.  Allen,  Commercial  Organic  Analysis  (4th 
edition);  Sir  E,  Thorpe's  Dictionary  0/  Applied  Chemistry  (new  edition) j^nntm/  Tables  of 
Physical  and  Chemical  Constants.  (James  C.  Philip.) 

BIOLOGY  AND  200100^ 

Biology  and  jsoology  .are,  fortunately,  not  Hke  contemporary  history;  it  seldom 
happens  that  a  new  discoyqry,:  like  a  new  historical  event,  completely  overthrows 
old  land-marks,  or  transforiKis  an  account;  that  is  a  year  old  to  a  halting  record  of  knowl- 
edge. There  is  a  vast  annual  output  qi  new  work  with  which  the  specially  must  keep 
pace,  each  in  his.  own  branch,  but. the  advance  of  knowledge  is  usually  a.  slow  progres- 
sion, and  it  is  even  an  advantage  if  general  accounts,  intended  in  the  first  place  for 
those  who  are  not  workii^  q;>eciaUs^s,:  are  a  trifle  belated,  for  there  has  been  time  for 
the  new  facts  to  lose  some  of  their  glamour  of  novelty  and  to  fit  into  their  appropriate 
Und  usually  rather,  inconspipuous  {^a(;es, 

How  great  tis  the  actual  output  of  newly  published  work,  is  not  easy  to  realise.  The 
annual  volumes  of  the  Zoological  Record,  published  by  t^ie  Zool^ogiqal  Society  of  I>ondon 
add  by  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scijsntific  I^iteratjurej  give  only:  the  titles  of  new 
memoics  and  the  barest  indices  of  their  contents,  and  yet  each  volume  contains  on 
an  average  about  1,200  closely  printed  pages.  The  Zoological  Station,  at  Naples 
issues  each  year  a  volume  {Zoologischer  JahresbericM),  intended  to  be  a  summa^^  of 
the  more  important  results  of  the  period  dealt  with,  selecting  points  of  anatomical 
and  morpho] -deal  rather  than  purely  systematic  interest,  and  eacjti  of  these  reaches 
betwef ^j^-£[  ^uid  seven  hundred  pages.    A  brigade  of  specialists  is  employed  on  the 

^  ^  its  d:'^  ^'  ^*  s^^^^  1>^  Index  Volume,  pp.  889^.890,  891. 
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prepaxation  of  such  records,  and  y«t  tbe  comidiiijit  is  sometimes  made  that  by  inad- 
vertence, or  evea  by  want  of  appreciation,  important  contributions  are  overlooked.' 
In  the  following  survey  of  the  principal  new  points  of  substantial  interest  that 
deserve  attention  since  the  completion  in  1 910  of  the  yarioas  articles  on  Skiological 
subjects  in  the  Enoyclopaedia  BrUannica,  it  is  only  possible  to  select  amid  a  mass  of 
detail,  and  to  dwell  on  the  questions  of  salient  co^tempomry  importance  to  the  world 
at  large.  Many  details  appropriate  for  the  consideration  of  th^  tedmical  specialist 
are  necessarily  here  passed  over;  for  him,  in  his  own  subject,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  select  and  reject.  Similarly  it  would.be  su(>erfluous  to  include  here  any  df  the 
technical  descriptive  matter. relating  to  nqw. species,  mesFe- extensions  of  known  facta 
in  anatomy,  embryology  and  morphology  and  such  subjects  as  would  requite  elaborate 
exposition.  The  attempt  is,  however,  made  to  pick  out  whatj  has  seemed  to  be  the 
opening  of  new  subjects,  to  modify  in  any  important  way  the  general  conceptions 
of  the  zoologist,  or  to  show  the  tendency  of  developi^  scientific  opinion. 

Protozoa. 

Chlamydazoa.'--OTiXi  of  the  most  remarkable  additions  to  knom^edfi^,  or.  perhaps, 
it  would  be  safer  to  say,  to  zoological  theory,  is  associated  with  the  name  **  Chiamy^ 
dozoa,"  which  has  been  given  by  S.  von  Prowazek  to  a  highly  problematical  set  oC 
minute  organisms,  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  certain  diseases  in  man  and  animals.  It 
is  well  known  that  since  the  relation  between  disease  and  the  semi-vegetable  organisms 
termed  bacteria  ^  was  discovered,  a  very  large  number  of  different  diseases  have  been 
traced  to  definite  microbes  belonging  to  that  group,  SeUd  the  full  life-»hiatory,  mode 
of  infection  and  propagation  and  so  forth  have  been  worked  out<  More  recently  still, 
the  importance  of  parasitic  Protozoa  as  the  cause  of  many  diseases,  such  as  malaria  and 
sleeping  sickness,  was  discovered.  Next  came  knowledge  of  the  part  played  by  this 
slender  thread-like  SpirochapteSi  which  are  irequeSitly  transported  by  blood-sucking 
ticks,  and  which. cause  special  diseases  such  as  some  of  the  relapsing  fevers,  whilst 
others,  like  the  spirochaete  of  syphilis,  discovered  by  Schaudinn,  pass  direct  from  case 
to  case.  There  remained,  however,  certain  diseases  such  as  vaccinia  and  variola, 
hydrophobia,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  foot-and-mouth  -disease,  for  which  an  organic 
cause  seemed  certain  but  had  not  been  identified. 

The  supposed  Chlamydozoa  aire  smaller  than  any  known  bacteria;. the  virus  conr 
taining  them  passes  through  ordinary  bacterial  filters,  so  that  they  must  be  studied 
by  different  methods,  and  elude  safeguards  that  are  efficient  with  other  microbes.  They 
are  characteristically  parasites  of  cells,  living  in  the  general  cytopla&m>  or  in  the  nucleus,' 
and  stimulating  the  formation  of  special  reaction-pi^ucts  of  the  cells  they  infests 
They  have  a  peculiar  mode  of  multiplication,  not  [flitting,  like  bacteria^  by  simple 
fission,  but  forming  an  elongated  dumb-bell  shs^ped  figure.  They  have  not'  yet  been 
successfully  cultivated,  but  artificial  infectiod^s  have  been  made  from  filtrates  contain^ 
ing  these  bodies  and  not  containing  bacteria.  So  far  they  have  been  studied  only  in 
relation  to  disease,  and  even  in  this  respect  it  cannot  be  said  that: their  existence  and 
properties  have  been  definitely  established.  The  work  relating  to  them,  however,  is 
very  promising,  and  appears  to  open  a  new  subject  of  much  practical  and  thec»:etical 
importance.  If  they  are  real  entities,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  they  will  be  found 
living  as  free  organisms  as  well  as  par^tically.  They  would  represent  the  lowest: 
known  form  of  living  being;  they  are  certainly  not  cells,  but  are  in  a  lower  stage  of 
organic  evolution. 

Spirockaetes, — Dr.  H.  M.  Woodcock,  in  dealing  with  Trypanosomes  in  the  E.  Bv 
(xxvii,  540  ei  seq,)f  discussed  the  affinity  of  the  Spirochaetes  with  those  organisms, 
and  although  admitting  that  there  were  reasons  for  the  association,  was  di^osed  to 
be  sceptical  about  it.  Later  woiik  has  confirmed  his  doubts.  Some  observers,  such  as 
Dofiein,  incline  to  regard  them  as  a  group  transitional  between  bacteri^otnd  the  Fla/t 
gellata  (£.  B,  x,  464  e^  seq.);  others,  as  closely  related  to  the  OsciUaUc  -fi;^*~^ng8l 

^  See  £.  B.  iii,  156  ei  seq.;  also  "Parasitic  Diseases,-'  ^.  B,  xx,  770  ^  ^9*    > 
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the  bacteria;^  and  others  again  as  an  entitely  separate  group  of  liflidifflular  organTsms 
showing  little  affinity  either  with  bacterial  or  with  any  group  of  Protozda.  The  baiAnce 
Of  evidence  certainly  points  to  their  exclusion  frorti  the  animal  kingdom. 

Proioioa  (General). — Dobell  has  raised  an  interesting  but  ^ne^mwn  poi At  in  classi- 
icatioti)  relating  not  only  to  Protozoa  but  tb  all  so^alled  unicellular  organisms,  animal^ 
vegetable  and  on  the  borderland.  The  definition  of  a  <iell,  he  says  in  effect,  is  that  it 
is  part  of  an  organism.  Metazoa  and  Metaphyta  afe  dertainfy  cellular  organisms, 
inasmuch  as  their  bodies  are  built  up  of  cells.  But  Protozoa  and  Protophyta  are  not 
unicellular,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  ceBukr  organisms  at' all-.  So*  allso  although 
gametes- are  cells,  specialised  cells  of  multicellular  organisms,  the  fertilised' egg-cell 
is  not  a  cell  but  a  whole  organism. 

E.  A.  Minchin,  in  la  valuable  new  treatise  on  the  whole  group  of  Protozoa  (see  also 
Bi  B,  Tjsnj  ^yp'  ei  seqCjy  discusses  a  similar  problem  frofti  a  wider  standpoint.  He 
suggests  that  there  are  three  stages  in  the  evolution  of  organfems.  First  there  is  the 
evolution  of  the  cell  itself  from  some  primitive  organism,  such  as  for  instance  the 
Chlamydozoa,  if  these  prove  to  be  real,  independent  entities.  In  such  evolution  the 
cytoplasm'  and  chromatin  became  distinct  j  and  the  chromatin  became  differentiated 
into  a  nucleus^  The  second  stage  was  a  further  elaboration  of  the  cell,  with  perfection 
of  the  processes  of  nuclear  division  and  the  establishment  of  syngamy  and  true  sex. 
Only  after  these  would  have  come  the  third  stage,  the  evbhition  of  ordinary  multi- 
ecilular  animiais  and  plants  in  different  directions.  In  the  same  treatise,  following 
separately  published  memoirs  by  himself  and  othe^,  Minchfn  discusses  the  relations 
between  parasitic  and  free-living  protozoa.       • 

Much  of  the  briUiant  work  on  pathogenic  Protb«)a  has  been  carried  out  by  medical 
inen  and  specialists^  acquainted  chiefly  with  the  forms  that  cause  disease.  From 
the  broad  point  of  view,  parasites  are  abnormal  and  aberrant  meihbers  of  thdr  race, 
and  their  life-history  cannot  be  understood  wilhoilt  knowledge  of  their  normal  rela- 
tives. Many  parasites  are  new  products  of  evolution.  There  is*  reason  to  believe 
that  Trypanosoma  rhodesiense^  a  trypanosoiie  fatal  to  human  beings,  hscs  come 
into  existence  quite  recently,  and  many  others  show  tHe  marked  disharmony  with 
their  surroundings  that  is  characteristic  of  unsettled  form  and  changing  habit'.  From 
the  vast  assemblage  of  Protozoa  that  live  free  lives  in  the  mud  or  water  or  air,  some, 
from  time  to  time,  find  their  way  into  the  bodies  of  living  creatures  and  contrive  to 
maintain  existence  in  their  new  quarters.  It  can  seldom  happen  that  such  intruders 
are  by  accident  so  nicely  adapted  to  a  particular  host  that  they  can  live  in  it  and  in 
no  other:  They  show  a  general  power  of  tolerating  parasltifc  fife  by  being  able  tb 
live  in  many  different  kinds  of  animals.  But  they  also  show  a  want  for  adaptation  to 
their  new  habitat  by  multiplying  unreasonably,  and  causing  fatal  disturbance  in  the 
body  of  .their  host.  Plainly  it -can  he  no  advantage  to  a  para^te-tb  kill  its  host;  so 
destroying  the  living  substance  on  which  It  subsists,  and  thus  in  course  of  time,  partly 
by  modification  of  the  parasite  and  partly  by  modification  bf  the  host,  a  mutual  tolera- 
tion is  acquired.  Tlie  protozoon  becomes  accurately  adapted  to  life  in  a  particular 
host  and  causes  it  little  or  no  harm.  Parasites  bf  such  long-settled  habit  abound 
in  all  kinds  of  terrestrial  and  aquatic  animals,  but  occasionally  it  happens,  by  a  new 
intrusion  from  the  Stock  of  non-parasitic  creatures,  or  by  the*  migration  of  a  possible 
host  into  a  new  eotfntry,  that  cases  of  organic  disharmony  occur,  with  a  consequent- 
catastrophic  sweep  of  disease. 

Isle  of  Wight  Disease  of  Bees, — The  cause  of  this  disease,  which  has  been  extremely 
destnictive  in  recent  years,  has  been  discovered  by  H.  B.  Fantham  and  A.  Potter.  It 
is  a  minute  microsporidian  parasite,  named  by  its  discoverers  Nosetna  apis,  and  infest - 
mg  the  alimentary  tract  of  the  bee.  A  spore  swallowed  by  a  bee  becomes  amoeboid 
and  enters  one  ot  the  epithelial  cells  lininfg  the  gut.  It  then  becomes  nearly  spherical, 
feeds,  grows  actively,  and  multiplies  by  binary  fission  in  several  ways,  producing  dus- 
tters  or  chains.  The  presence  of  the  parasite  deranges  the  digestive  activities  of  its 
host,  and  is  frequently  fataL    Vltisiately  spc^ogony  takes  place  and  each  of  the  pan- 
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sporoblasts  that  nr^  formed  turns  into  a  spov6  capable  of  passings  ta  a  new  host:  The 
symptoms  of  the  disease  in  the  bee  are  general  ili«-faealth,  inability  to  fiy,  distent&on 
of  the  abdomen,  and  dry  dysentery.  Hfvesy  honey/ comb  and  poUen  aU  may  become 
contaminated  with  the  spores^  and  the  only  mode  of  combatting  the  disease  is-  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  infected  ■  stocks.  Dead  bees,  dd  combs  and  hives  mfu^  be 
burnt.  Warm  weather  h  favourable  to  the  bees,  and  cold  and  rainy  seasons  to  the^ 
parasite.  It  seetAs' to  be  the  ca^e  that  individual  bees  may  become  accustoniec^  to 
the  pre^nce  of  the  parasite  and  so  form  permanent  reservoirs  of  thie. disease.  MicKP 
scopic  examination  is  the  only  method  of  b^ing  certain  in  the  case  of  weakly  or  SU8« 
picious  stocks.  The  parasite  probaUy  lives  through  the- winter  in  hibernating  bees; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  hereditary  infection  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  aHied 
parasite  of  alkwormsl  (iV^iwemo  ftoM^jjww).  ' 

P^fera  (Sponges),  /- 

Most  of  the  new  work  ii3i  this  group  (see  E,  B.-  xnv,  715  et  wg^l)  is  too  technical 
for  summiary  here,  consisting  of  descriptions' of  new  species  j  details  as  to  geographical 
distribution,  discussions  of  the  minute  anatomy,  mode  of  origin  and  classification  ol 
the  spicules,  nature  of  the  reproductive  cells  and  structure  of  the  tissues.  H.  F.  Moore 
has  published  (in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Vol.  xxviii)  two 
important  economic  memoirs..  He  shows  that  the  Mediterranean  fisheries  still  pro-, 
duce  over  half  in  value  of  the  world's  supply  of  sponges,  but  that  the  newer  fisheries 
of  the  American  coast  produce  by  far  the  largest  quantity,  although  a  ptedominance 
of  the  lower  priced  kinds  reduces  the  value  to  about  one-third  of  that  of  the  Mediter-' 
ranean  fisheries.  All  known  and  exploited  sponge-bedS,  however,  throughout  the 
world,  are  showing  more  or  less  marked  indicatk)ns  of  depletion,  and  in  some  cases, 
especially  in  Florida,  there  has  been  a  conspicuous  falling. off:  in  the- product  under 
average  conditkuis.  This  is  due  more  to  the  intensity  of  the  fishiAg»  than  to  the  takingj 
of  small  sponges  ot  to  improper  methods  that  couid  be  suppressed.  The  demand  isi 
outrunning  the  supply;  prices  are  rising,  and  the  beds  are  being  fished  a£r  they  havQ. 
never  been  before.  Moore  thinks,  that  we  musi,  Ipok  to  the.  develo|>Qient.  of  sponge 
culture  in  territioriaL alid  extra-territorial  waters  as  the  chief  hope  for  future  progress*. 
ExperinEieAtfl  made  iinder  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  r  Fisheries  showed,  that 
the  method  of  grafting  superior  varieties  on  inferior  st^ocks  failed. in  practice,  th^  graft 
and  the  stock  growing  > equally  by, simple  process^  of  regeneratipix.  liaising  new 
^xMiges  from  eggs  may  be  practical  in  future,  but  the  mo^t  successful  cpmrnercial  pr^csoss 
appears  to  be  a  simple  propagation  f roqi  cuttings.  Sponges  obtained  in  commercial 
fishing,  that  are  too  small  or  too  badly  shaped  to  be  valuable,  are  reserved  for  piropar. 
gation.  The  rather  elaborate  method,  suggested  by  Dr.  H.  V;.  Wilson,  of  inducing  \h^ 
formation  of  degenerate  bodies,  which,  on  separation,  ^row  up  into  little  sp9nige$,^' 
has  been  replaced  by  simply  cutting  .up  the  spongps  into  pieces.  Prom  xoo  to  izoc 
*'  plants,''  each  readily  capable  of  independent  growth,  wei^e  obtained  by  this  method 
from  a  acx-inch  sponge,  but  in  practice  it  was  found  more  economical  to  divide  the 
mother  sponge  into  a  smaller  number  of  larger  pieces,  each  about  two  by  three  incb^v 
The  mortality  was  smaller  and  the. rate  of  growth  greater  in  these  larger  cuttings. 
The  cuttings  are  attached  to  concrete  disks  oy  lead-cased  iron  wires.  Assuming 
a  mortality  of  about  20  per  cent,  the  net  value,  at  the  end  of  four  years  from  the  elate 
of  planting,  was  ascertained  to  be  about  four  times  the  cost  of  planting,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  an  initial  outlay  of  about'  225  dollars  an  acre  would  yield  about  206 
dollars  per  annum.  The  calculations  were  based  on  actual  experiments  and  Moore 
believes  them  to  be  coiiservative. 

Cod'eniera, 

The  vast  bulk  of  new;  literature  published  on  the  Coelentera  (see  B.  B.  vi,  '64a 
et  seq.)  does  not  contain  much  of  outstanding  interest.  The  most  notable  publication' 
is  A.  G.  Mayer's  gr6at  monograph  on  the  Medusae  of  the  world,  consisting  of  th^re 
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volumes  cointaining  oy^r  700  pages,  4^8  figures  and.  76  plates.  This  memoir  is  in.  the 
fitrst  place  systematic,  but  it  .contains  nmny  discussions  of  morphological,  physiological 
and  embryological  points^  aind  a  very  full  list  of  reference  to  literature. .  The  author 
insists  that  the  medusa  form  has  been  acquired  independently,  in;  different  groups. 
F.  Wood  Jones  has  published  an  intescesting  contribution  to  the  theory  ofrcqial-reef 
formation  (see  E.  3.  vii^  132  ef  seq,)y  the  result  ol  observations  made  during  a  pro- 
longed residence  on  the  Cocos-Keeling  atoll.  He  thinks  that  .Darwin's  subsidence 
theory  cannot  explain  the  formation  of  this  atoll,  for  the  lagoon  lias  become  shallower 
since  1825,  and  the  structure  of  the  reef  shows  no.  evidence  of.  subsidence  since-  its 
first  formation.  Equally:  he  rejects  Murray's  theory  of  solution,  as  coral  sand  is 
Constantly  accumulating  in  the  Jagoon  and  calcium  carbonate  is  being  deposited.  He 
thinks  that  the  process  of  sedimentation  is  the  chief  factor^-  Coral&^are  unable  to  grow 
where  sediment  falls  on  the  zooids  in  any  quantity,  and  accordingly  the  set  of  winds 
and  waves  and  the  limit  of  the  slope  on  which  sediment  will  lie  quietly  are  the  defining 
conditions  of  coral  growth*  Where  there  is  a  free  wadh  of  water,  the  zooids  are  kept 
clear  of  sediment  and  flourish;,  where  there  is  an  eddy  or  a. quiet  pool,. or  a; depth  ^f  water 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves,  sediment  lies  and  inhibits  coral  growth.     .    . 

Echinoderma, 
The  most  important  new  work  on  the  group  (see  E.  B.  viii,  871  el  seq.)  is  Mr.  H.  L. 
Hawkins'  memoir  on  the  Holectyppid  sea-urchins,,  which  he  regards  as  forming  an 
order  intermediate  between  the  regular  and  irregular  urchins,  but  which  have  been 
characterised  by  a  "  persistently  retarded  progress  in  evolution,"  yith  the  result  that 
study  of  them  throws  much  light  on  the  relations  and  classification  of  the  whole  group. 

Pearl  OysUrs. 

Dr.  Lyster  Jamieson  has  published  several  memoirs  dealing  with  the  pearl-iishing 
industry  in  different  parts  of  the  world  (see  E:B.  xxi,  25  fc^  seq.),  a&d  the  practical 
failure  of  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  improve  it  by  biological  investigations, 
a  failure  which  he  is  disposed  to  attribute  in  the  first  place  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
investigators  with  the  practical  side  of  the  industry.  In  particular  he  throws  doubt 
on  an  interesting  theory  which  seemed  to  have  a  practical  bearing.  The  pearly  sub- 
stance is  frequently  depkisited  round  some  adventitious  f oreigii  body  which:  has  ifiound 
its  way  to  the  pearl  oyster.  In  the  case  of  the  Ceylon  pearl  oyster,  the  foreign  body 
was  supposed  to  be  the  larva  of  a  tape-worm,  the  adult  stage  of  which  infests  a  fish 
which  preys  oA  the  oysters.  It  seemed  a  possible  inference  that  if  the  fish- were  en- 
couraged near  the  oyster  beds,  there  would  be  a  greater  chance  of  oysters  being  infected 
by  the  eggs  of  the  tape-worm,  with  a  consequent  increased  production  of  pearls.  Dr. 
Jamieson's  observations  lead  him  to  dispute  the  fact  and  the  inference.  He  thinks  it 
more  probable  that  the  production  of  pearls  in  the  oyster  is  the  result  of  a  pathological 
immigration  of  the  epidermis  into  the  tissues,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown,  and  that 
if  tape- worm  larvae  do  really  occur  in  the  shell-fish,  the  case  is  one  merely  of  the  co- 
incident presence  of  two  diseases,  one  associated  with  pearl-production  and  the*  other 
with  no  practical  relation  to  it. 

Disease-Bearing  Arthropods, 

The  new  knowledge  (rf  the  part  played  by  biting  and  blood-sucking  Arthropods 
in  the  carrying  of  disease  from  infected  animals  to  man,  from  man  to  man,  or  from 
man  to  animals,  has  led  to  much  careful  work  on  the  Arthropods  themselvec  (see  £.  B. 
ii^  673  e^  seq,).  Of  this  the  most  important  are  a  great  monograph  on  ticks  (Ixodoidea) 
by  Messrs.  Nuttall,  Warburton,  Cooper  and  Robinson;  the  fifth  and  completing  volume 
of  Theobald's  monograph  on  the  Culiddae,  in  which  there  are  invaluable  descriptions 
of  tropical  gnats  and  mosquitoes;  and  E.  E.  Austen's  beautifully  illustrated  treatise 
Qn  African  blood-sucking  flies.  On  the  practical  side,  there  has  been  an  increasing  trend 
of  opinion  towards  incriminating  large  game  animals,  especially  in  Africa,  as  permanent 
reservoirs  of  disease,  with  the  consequent  demand  for  the  relaxation  or  abolition  of  the 
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gamie-laws  for  the  protecti6n  of  such  animals.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  that  6very 
excuse  is  taken  for  assaults  on  the  game-laws,  that  the.  scientific  indictment  is  far 
from  complete,  and  that  if  the  extermination  of  large  ruminants  were  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion^  it  would  be  even  more  necessary  to  kill  off  the  domesticated  animals 
as  these  come  into  more  immediate  contact  with  man. 

Social  Termites. 

Karl  Escberich  has  published  an, unusually  interesting  volume  on  the  habits  of  the 
social  "  white  ants  "  or  termites  (see  £4  B.  xxvi,  643  ei  seq.)^  based  on  studies  made 
in  Ceylon.  He  confirms  the  extraordinary  fact  that  some  of  these  insects  cultivate 
fungi  which  they  use  as  food,  and,  \n  the  case  of  four  Ceylonese  species,  describes 
and  illustrates  the  fungus  gardens  in  the  tetmitaria.  He  found  that  two  species  of 
termites,  or  a  species  of  termites  and  a  species  of  ant/  frequently  inhabited  the  same  nest. 
In  every  case,  however,  the  relations  appeared  to  be  unfriendly;  the  actual  chambers 
and  fungus  gardens  of  the  different  species  were  separated  by  walls,  and  if  accidental 
breaches  were  made,  the  rivals  fought  bitterly.  He  confirms  Holmgren's  "  exudate  " 
theory,  according  to  which  the  queen  termite  exudes  from  the  surface  of  her  body  a 
substance  that  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  workers.  They  lick  her,  not  to  keep  her  clean, 
but  to  obtain  the  coveted  food,  and  they  even  distribute  to  other  workers  regurgitated 
morsels  of  it.  Termites  are  one  of  the  chief  pests  in  tropical  countries,  all  wooden 
structures,  papers^  books  and  cloth  being  attacked  by  them.  Elscherich  describes  a 
German  apparatus,  made  for  locating  these  insects  and  so  marking  them  down  for 
extermination.  It  consists  of  a  microphone  protected  by  a  funnel-shaped  guard 
and  connected  with  a  telephone  receiver.  The  microphone  is  inserted  in  the  earth, 
or  in  soft  tree-stumps,  and  the  crawling. termites  can  be  heard,  even  if  they  are  at  a 
considerable  distance.  When  a  termitarium  has  been  discovered,  it  can  be  attacked 
in  various  ways.  All  apertures  but  one  may  be  plugged  with  clay,  and  a  stopping  of 
tow  soaked  witH.  carbon-bisulphide .  may  be  placed  in  the  last  opening.  Still  better 
is  a  device  by  which  the  fumes  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  heated  on  glowing  charcoal  are 
blown  through  the  nest  by  a  small  hand-pump. 

General  Morphology  of  MoUusca. 

A.  Naef  has  published  the  first  of  what  is  intended  to  be  an  elaborate  set  of  investi- 
gations into  the  morphology  of  molluscs  (see  B.  B.  xviii,  669  et  seq.^  and  allied  articles). 
He  rejects  any  idea  of  a  relationship  between  flat-worms  (Platyhelminthes)  and  mol- 
luscs, holding  the  latter  to  be  intimately  connected  with  annelid  worms  both  by  descent 
and  by  structure.  He  states  that  there  is  a  sharp  division  between  the  Chitons,  Which 
he  regards  as  not  having  reached  the  true  niolluscan  grade,  and  the  Eumollusca.  The 
typicil  forms  of  the  latter  are  the  Gastropods  and  CephaloJKKis.  In  these  the  body 
is  divided  into  two  segments,  the  head-foot  region  and  the  visceral  region,  the  two 
being  joiiied  by  a  rudimentary  neck.  The  hind  region  shows  traces  of  a  primitive 
metamerism,  and  a  retroflexion  of  the  hind-gut  with  the  mantle  and  shell  is  character- 
istic of  It.  The  gastropods  had  primitively  either  a  pknospiral  or  a  turbospiral  shell, 
and  it  was  only  when  swimming  habits  were  replaced  by  creeping  habits  that  the 
spiral  was  corrected  by  a  torsion.  In  embryological  development  the  appearance  of 
the  torsion  has  been  pushied  further  and  further  back,  until  it  appears  even  in  the 
embryo.  He  recognises  four  stages  in  the  phylogeny  of  gastropods: — Planospira 
stage  {e,g,  BeUerophon),  Turbospira  ^tage  (P/^r«?/(wiar«j),Prototrochus  stage  (Trochiss 
and  Patella),  Metatrochils  stage  {Paludina,  Atlanta^  Actaeon,  Lifnacina).  He  places 
Helicina  aid  Nerila  (on  the  morphology  of  which  G.  C.  Bourne  has  also  written  an 
important  inemoir,  regarding. them  as  highly  modified  derivatives  of  a  primitive  type) 
between  the  last  two  groups. 

The  Relations  and  Phylogeny  of  Mammals, 

W.  K«  Gregory  has  Yfuttfai\B%iUeUn  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History) 
a  broadly-basbd  study  of  the  relations  and  phylogeny  of  the  orders  of  Mammals  (see 
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£.  B.  xvii,  530  e^  seq.,  ami  allied  drticks).  He  insists  on  the  importance  of  not  being 
led  by  misleading  analogies.  The  phylogenetic  and  systematic  value  of  a  character 
cannot  be  properly  valued  until  its  adaptive  character  has  been  understood;  the  trend 
of  adaptation  of  the  whole  organism  and  of  its  race  should  be  sought  for.  The  intricate 
complex  of  homology  and  analogy,  'of  adaptation  and  of  change  of  function,  must  be 
analysed,  and  the  little  noticed  ^^  palaeotelic/'  non-adaptive  characters  must  be  looked 
for,  as  they  often  afford  the  best  evidence,  of  remote  relationship.  Gregory  is  restating 
in  somewhat  different  terms  what  the  present  writer  urged  more  than  ten  years  ago 
{Trans,  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  1901,  pp.  178  and  270),  that  a  valuation  of  zoological 
characters  must  precede  effective  application  of  them  tb  consideration  of  phylogenetic 
relationships.  Unfortunately  it  often  happens  that  the  systematist,  dealing  with  exist- 
ing forms,  finds  notable  distinguishing  characters  which  sufficiently  unite  or  separate 
existing  animals,  and  is  therefore  content  to  base  diagnoses  on  these.  The  first  distinc- 
tion to  be  made,  however,  if  phylogeny  is  the  goal,  is  between  characteirs  that  are  primi- 
tive and  characters  which  have  Seen  modified  from  thfe  primitive  condition.  It  \t  plain 
that  the  common  possession  of  primitive  characters,  however  convenient  a  docket  for  a 
pigeon-hole,  is  no  guide  to  affinity.  If  all  the  primitive  mammals  possessed  five  digits, 
there  is  no  reason  w^hy  those  that  still  possess  five  digits  should  be  more  closely  allied 
than  any  of  them  may  be  with  those  that  have  lost  one  or  more  of  the  digits.  So  also 
inodified  characters  must  be  analysed;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  similar  modifi- 
cations imply  aflinity,  as  for  instance  adaptive  modifications  or  losses  of  a  numerical 
part  of  a  common  heritage.  Gregory  appKes  such  reasoning  in  detail  to  the  orders  of 
mammak  and  has  reached  many  interesting  conclusions. 

He  thinks  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  unknown  Amphibian-like  crea- 
tures of  the  Devonian  in  th^  search  for  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  Mammilia. 
Following  Osborn  arid  Broom,  he  thinks  that  mammals  have  been  derived  from  the 
Triilssic  reptilian  order  Cynodontia,  although  not  from  any  known  member  of  it.  He 
looks  specially  in  these  reptiles  to  the  cbnstitution  of  the  temporal  arch,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  secondary  palate  and  of  paired  occipital  condyles,  the  presence  of  teeth 
differentiated  into  incisors,  canines,  premolars  and  molars,  and  to  the  enlargement  and 
functional  importance  of  the  dentary  bone  and  the  structure  of  the  limb-girdles  and 
limbs.  The  Cynodonts  "structurally  if  npt  genetically  "  bridge  over.the  gap  between 
mammals  and  reptiles,  for,  in  combination  with  the  mammalian  features  that  have  just 
been  mentioned,  they  possess  many  reptUian  characters  inherited  from  below.  He 
thinks  that  the  seqretion  of  milk  might  have  been  a  by:-product  of  the  change  from  cold- 
blooded reptiles  to  warm-blooded  mamroaJs,  and.  the  young  reptilian  mammals,  hatched 
frqm  eggs  carried,  on  the  ventral  surface  oi  their  mother,  licked  or  sucked  the  secretion 
because  **  it  tasted  good,"  before  it.  became  of  economic. importance  to  them.  He 
accepts  the  evidence  that  the  primitive  mammals  possessed  imbricated  scales. probably 
arranged  in  transverse  rows,  and  that  the  first  hairs  werefiattened  structures  protruding 
between  the  true  scales- 

.  With  regard  to  the  Monotremes,  Gregory  discusses  but  dismisses  the  tempting 
theory  that  they  .were  derived  from  some  family  pf  Triassic  or  Permian  reptiles  other 
than  that  which  gave  origin. t,o  the  higher  mammals,  and  holds  that  the  common. an- 
cestors of  Monotremes,;  Marsupials  and  Placentals  were  already  mammals.  The 
Monotreme  stock,  however,  must  have  begun  to  diverge  from,  the  Marsupio- Placental 
remnant  at  an  exceedingly,  remote  period.  Not  only  do  the  Monotremes  retain  ipaiiy 
primitiyQ  reptilian  characters  not  found  in  higher  types,  notably  in  the  reproductive 
.systeip,  shoulder  girdle  and  pelvis,  but  they  have  Also  had  time  to  acquire  so  many 
deep-sealed  peculiarities  in  thp  skull,  th^t  the  Monotreme  skulj  may  be  ^et  in  a  class  by 
itself,  in  contrast  with  the  primitive  Marsupio-Placental  type.  There  is  a  balance  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  accepting  Seeley's  view  that  the  Protodonts  may  be  related  to  the 
Cynodonts,  but  in  view  of  the  lack  of  evidence  for  placing  them  in  either  of  the  mamma- 
lian siib-classes  and. of  their  purogressive  characters  as  compared  with  reptiles,  Gregory 
treats  them  ^  provisionally  as  representing  a  primitive  group  to  which  Haeckers  name 
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"  pro*filAmmalia  "  may  be  api>Ued.  Tbe  Multituberculata  must  be  regarded  as  related 
with  the  marsupials,  but  were  not  diprotodont.  The  Triconodonts,  excluding  Peralestes, 
are  also  to  be  regarded  as  having  marsupial  afiiiiities  and  to  be  distinct  from  the  Multi- 
tubecculata.  The  Trituberculata,  although  showing  Creodont  and  Insectivore  resem/> 
blances,  are  also  more  nearly  related  with  the  Metaiheria.  Th^  primitive  Marsoptai 
skull  on  the  whole  approaches  the  Cynodont  type  more  nearly  than  does  that  of  the 
Monotremes,  and  the  Marsupio^Placental  remnant  still  retained  some  of  these  reptilian 
character  after  the  branching  off  of  the  Monotremes,  but,  o^wing  to  the  afisumption  of 
semi^arboreal  habits^  it  lost  the  Monotrewe  characters  of  the  shoulder  ^rdle.  At  such 
a  poinit  the  divergence  of  the  Marsupials  and  Placentals  began,  the. former  retaining 
and  perfecting,  their  arboreal  characters.  He  gives  a  conception  which  he  admits,  to  be 
somewhat  speculative,  as  the  fossil  bistory  is  obscure,  of  the  ancestral  Insectivorea^ 
These  would  be  ordinally  related  with  the  contemporary  ancestors  of  the  Greodoata, 
but  would  be  distinguished  chiefly  by  smaller  size  and  less  robust  structure,  mor^ 
elongate  snout  and  premaxiUaries,  smalkr  canines^  smaller  and  more  sharply  cusped 
molars,  and  perhaps,  by  habits  that  were  more  arboreal,  less  predatory  and  more  in-» 
sectivorous-frugivorous.  ,He  removes  the  TiUodonts  from  their  sui^Msed  relations 
with  the  RodentSj  and  places  them  near  the  Insectivore^ Creodont  stock. 

The  Creodonts  are  to.  be  derived  from  Mesosoic  Insectivora^  and  their  relationdup 
with  polyprotodont  Marsupialia  rests  chiefly  on  convergence.  The  Sparassodontfi 
were  v^y  early  separated  from  the  Creodonts.  The  Fissipede  Carnivora  are  descended 
from  Creodonts  by  way  of  the  Miacidae.  The  Fissipede  Carnivora,  as  shown  especially 
by  the  dose  relation  between  seals  and.  bears,  are  derivatives  of  Arctoid  Fissipedes. 

The  Menotyphla  (Tupdiidaey  Macroscelididae)^  Dermoptera  .{Galeopitkecidae)^ 
Chiroptera  and  Primates  are  associated  in  a  super-order  to  which  Gregory  givds  -the 
name  Archonta  (''Afix<^t  chief «  cf.  German  Henenihier€).  The  fieparation  of  lemurs 
from  apes  and. monkeys  may  date  back,  to  the  Lower  Eocene,  but  the  close  relationship 
of  the  two  groups  is  accepted.  The  whole  group  Archonta  is  to  be  taken  as  a  deriviativie 
from  large-brained  atboreal  Insectivores  resembling  Tupaia  in  many  ways. 

The  Rodentia  form  an  extremely  ancient  order,  perhaps  going  back  to  the  Creta* 
ceous,  and  it  seems  possible  that  their  stem  forms  wereMesozoic  Placentals,. allied  to  the 
ancestors  of  the  modern  Insectivora  and  possibly  to  the  contemporary  ancestdrs  of.  some 
of  the  Edtotates*  The  extremely  diverse  character  of  the  animals  which  are  grouped  as 
Edentata  for  convenience,  is  accepted,  and  Gregory  thinks  that,  there  is  a-  balance  .of 
evidence  for  the  view  that  the  X4narthra,  Tubulidentata  and  Pholidota  are  thti  highly 
modified  descendants  of  some  Mesosoic.  Placentals  which  branched  off  before  tbt  differ* 
entiafion  of  Insectivoresi,  Creodonts  and  Proto-iingulatest  The  various  suborders  of 
hoofed  mammals  are  connected  by  '^  a  tad|;le!d  web  of  resemblances,''  a  web  w4uch 
early  caused  the''  order  "  Utgulata  to  be  regarded  aa  a  natural  group.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  GO(nvergent  and  parallel  evolution  accounts,  for  many  of  the  resemblances* 
The  Artiodactyla  are  widely  removed  not  only  froan  the  Perissodactylaj  but  from  all 
other  .Ungulate  groups,  and  mayibe  an  oflshoot  from  the  iaacesiora  of  the  Creodo«t 
M^sonyekidacy  or  even  frQm..^me  LemurokiJnsectivore  group.  Even  in  the  lower 
Eodene,  Artiodactyls  and  Peris$odaayb  are:iepajeated  by  deeprseated  characters.  All 
the  Remaining  ungulate  ^subooxiers  may  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  a  varied  order  of 
Cretaceous:  Proto-ungidaJtes,  which  were  primitive  Placentals  of  small  size,  related  witl^ 
th£  Creodont-Inseetiv&re  stock,  but  falling  under  the  original  deflnition  of  the.Con-r 
dylarthra.  By  Basal  Eocene  times  they  had  spread,  probably  from  some  Boreal 
Holarctic  centre  as  yet  unknown,  into  North  America,  South  America  and  Europe,  and 
had.  already  split  up  an  to  well  marked  iamilies,  such  ad  Phenacodonts,  Meniscotheres, 
Periptychids  and  Pantolambdids  in  N.  America,  Condylarths  and  Amblypods  in  Europe, 
and  Condylarths,  Periptychids  and  Homalodotheria  in  S.  America.  Later  on  the 
Amblypoda  may  have  sprang  from  the  N.  American  Pantolambdids,  the  Hy!races, 
Eaibrithopodfi,  Baruthieiies,  Proboscidea  and  Slrenia  from  a  Lower  Eocene  African  stock; 
theiPerissodactyls  and  Ghalicotheres  from  Holarctic  Condylarths  allied  to  the  Phenaco- 
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donts;  and  the.  Litopterna  from  the  S.  American  representatives  of  the  Menisco- 
theriidae. 

The  relations  of  the  Cetacea,  including  the  Zeuglodonts,  seem  to  be  with  the  lasecti- 
vore-Creodont  group^  but  no  good  evidence  of  a  specially  great  antiquity  of  the  order, 
or  of  relationship  with  the  Marsupials  or  Pre-Placentals,  has  been  advanced. 

LangenUy  in  Mammals  and  Birds. 

P.  Chalmers  Mitchell  has  published  an  elaborate  memoir  on  longevity  in  Mammals 
and  Birds  (see  E.  B.  xvi,  974  et  stq<),  with  special  reference  to  the  viability  of.  these 
animals  in  captivity.  It  is  obviously  impossible,  except  in  the  rarest  cases^  to  d>tain 
information  as  to  the  duration  of  life  in  wild  animals,  and  therefore  enquiry  into  the 
duration  of  life  of  animals  in  captivity  is  the  best  available  means  of  reaching  knowledge 
as  to  the  relative  longevity  in  di£Ferent  groups,  and  as  to  their  viability  in  captivity,  or 
power  of  resistance  to  new  environment.  He  examined  the  records  of  duration  of  life 
in  captivity  of  over  20,000  individual  mammak  and  birds,  and  has  collated  and  classified 
these  systematically,  giving  in  the  case  of  each  species  the  average  duration  and  the 
maximum  duration,  comparing  the  figures  with  maxima  otherwise  known  or  suspected. 
He  points  out,  however,  that  the  materials  were  defective  in  two  important  respects, 
inasmuch  as  the  age  and  condition  of  the  individuals  at  the  time  of  thdr  reception  were 
unknown  or  unnoted. 

Following  Sir  Ray  Lankester,  he  distinguishes  between  potential  longevity,  the  limit 
of  age  which  an  individual  could  reach  if  placed  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
and  average  or  specific  longevity,  the  average  age  to  which  the  members  of  a  species 
attain  under  the  natural  conditions  to  which  a  species  has  become  adapted.  The  differ- 
ence i>etween  the  two  is  a  measure  of  the  seventy  of  the  conditions  to  which  the  species 
is  subjected.  When  creatures  of  closely  similar  structure  are  compared,  it  appears  that 
greater  size  is  generally  associated,  with  longer  life  and  higher  viability.  -But  the 
correlation  completely  fails  when  animals  of  different  structure  are  compared;  carnivores 
for  instance,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  are  much  longer  lived  than  herbivores;  and, 
except  for  ostriches,  which  resemble  herbivorous  mammals  in  many  respects,  all 
birds,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  can  attain  much  greater  ages  than  mammals. 

In  dealing  with  animals  in  captivity,  Mitchell  replaces  the  terms  '*  potential  longev* 
ity  "  and  "  average  longevity  ^'  by  "  maximum  duration  "  and  '^  average  duration." 
He  comes  to  the  practical  conclusions  that  the  climate  to  which  a  captive  animal  is 
native  has  the  smallest  possible  relation  with  its  viability  in  captivity,  and  that  the  idea 
which  has  so  long  governed  those  who  are  responsible  for  captive  animals,  that  it  is 
necessary  above  all  things  to  protect  them  from  cold,  leads  to  complete  failure.    Mam- 
mals and  birds  not  only  can  endure  considerable  cold,  but  are  favourably  affected  by 
frequent  and  rapid  changes  of  temperature.'    In  the  long  Hst  of  species  that  have  been 
kept  in  captivity,  there  is  no  case  of  even  reasonably  good  viability  where  the  animals 
have  been  kepti  indoors  and  [Mrovided  with  artificial  heat.    All  the  cases  of  mammals 
and  birds  where  there  has  been  relative  success  are  those  where  the  creatures  either  had 
no  artificial  heat,  at  all,  or  had  constant  access  to  the  open  adr  from  their  warm  shelters. 
These  conclusions  are  in  harmony  with  the  methods  which  are  beginning  to  find  their 
way  into  zoological  gardens  and  stock-breeding  establishments,  but  many  stubborn 
prejudices  have  yet  to  be  conquered^    Incidentally  Mitchell  points  out  that  the  presence 
of  parasites  has  an  important  bearing  on  viability.    The  conditions  of  small  well-heated 
quarters  are  most  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  parasites  and  to  the  chances  of 
healthy  creatures  being  infected  by  their  neighbours)  so- that  the  temperature  relations 
in  many  cases  may  act  on  the  viability  of  ahimals  through  the  intermediacy  of  parasites. 

■ 

A  New  Fossil  Primaie.  .  . 

Although  no  reasonable  biologist  doubts  the  descent  of  man  from  ape-Hke  ancestors, 
geological  evidence  of  the  actual  line  of  descent  is  vague  and  dubious  to  an  extent  that 
almost  justifies  the  existence  of  the  popular  phrase ''  missing  link/'    In  1910  our  state 
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of  knowledge  was  roughly  as  follows.  It  was  accepted  on  the  one  hand  that  even  the 
lowest  existing  savage  was  much  modified  from  any  intermediate  ancestor,  and  was  truly 
a  member  of  the  species  to  which  the  highest  civilised  types  belong,  and  on  the  other 
that  the  existing  anthropoid  apes  were  equaUy  modified,  probably  in  a  degenerate  or 
specialised  direction,  from  the  common  man-ape  ancestor.  Human  skulls  like  those  of 
Neanderthal  and  Spy  showed  the  existence  of  a  race  of  cave-men  with  very  low  fore- 
heads and  prominent  brow^ridges  which  in  many  respects  were  anthropoid  in  type, 
differing  remarkably  from  the  modern  type  and  resembling  adult  gorillas  and  chimpan* 
zees.  These  are  of  no  great  geological  antiquity.  Abundant  fossil  remains  of  a  very 
much  older  date  showed  the  existence,  in  Miocene  and  Pliocene  times,  of  large  creatures 
certainly  apes,  but  more  human  than  existing  apes,  and  suggesting  the  degeneracy  of 
the  modem  anthropoids.  Finally  Dr.  Dubois's  Javan  discovery  of  Pithecanthropus 
erectus  (E.  B.  xxi,  665)  established  the  existence  of  a  still  more  man*like  ape,  or  of  a  more 
ape-like  man  than  any  form  hitherto  known.  Its  date  was  a  matter  of  dubiety;  Dr. 
Dubois  was  disposed  to  refer  it  to  the  Pliocene;  a  preponderance  of  expert  opinion  placed 
it  later,  in  the  Pleistocene.  Mr.  Charles  Dawson  has  now  discovered  a  skull  that  is 
more. interesting  and  significant  as  evidence  for  the  descent  of  man  than  any  hitherto 
known.  Four  years  ago,  at  Piltdown,  near  Fletching  in  Sussex,  he  discovcfred  the  first 
fragment  in  a  bed  of  gravel  usually  worked  for  road  metal.  During  191 2  he  and  Dr.  A. 
Smith  Woodward,  the  Keeper  of  Geology  at  the  British  Museum,  searched  the  bed 
assiduously  and  discovered  enough  fragments  to  build  up  an  almost  complete  skull  and 
to  make  it  possible  to  have  an  internal  cast  which  showed  something  of  the  structure  of 
the  brain.  The  skull  had  the  vertical  forehead  of  a  modem  man  with  scarcely  a  trace 
of  the  prominent  brow  ridges  of  the  cave-man,  but  the  back  of  the  skull  and  neck  were 
shaped  much  more  like  those  of  an  ape  than  of  any  human  type.  The  size  of  the  brain 
was  not  more  than  two-thirds  that  of  a  modern  brain.  The  jaw,  but  for  the  presence  Of 
two  distinctively  human  teeth,  would  certainly  have  been  referred  to  a  chimpanzee  or 
gorilla.  The  skull  in  short  was  much  more  like  that  of  a  young  chimpanzee,  those  of 
cave-men  being  like  adult  chimpanzees.  Dr.  Woodward's  inference  is  that  the  Pilt- 
down skull  proves  the  existence  of  a  real  intermediate  form,  a  tme  link  between  man  and 
the  ape,  while  the  cave-men  were  degenerate  offshoots  of  the  ancestors  of  a  modem  stock. 
The  gravel  contained  mammalian  teeth  of  Pliocene  age,  and  primitive  shaped  flints  of 
the  Lower  Pleistocene.  The  unworn  condition  of  the  human  remains  suggests  that  the 
date  is  Pleistocene,  not  Pliocene,  and  the  association  with  older  manlmalian  relics 
accidental,  but  the  similar  staining  of  the  human  skull  and  the  Pliocene  relics  is  regarded 
as  evidence  for  the  older  date. 

The  PreservaH&n  of  Fauna  and  Flora. 

It  has  long  been  acknowledged  that' in  every  part  of  the  world  the  existing  ^)ecie8 
of  animals  and  plants  are  being  sorely  oppressed  by  man.  Many  species  have  become 
extinct  within  recent  times,  and  the  range  of  neaiiy  every  species  is  becoming  restricted. 
It  is  no  doubt  part  of  a  general  biological  process  by  which  a  dominant  species,  extendr 
ing  its  range  and  booming  adapted  to  new  and  varied  conditions,  intef  feres  with  species 
already  in  possession.  But  man  as  a  dominant  species  has  a 'wider  range  and  greater 
destructive  powers  than  any  of  the  lower  forms.  The  danger  of  extermination  presented 
itself  in  the  most  acute  form  with  regard  to  well  known  game  animals,  especially  in 
India,  America  and  Africa,  but  is  now  being  taken  up  on  a  wider  basis.  There  is  ii^ 
creasing  evidence  of  a  consensus  of  opinion  througjsout  thfc  civUised  worid  that  it  is  a 
duty  of  the  present  generation  to  preserve  for  the  future  all  existing  species  that  are  not 
positively  inimical  to  man.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury,  so  long  ago  as  1899,  took  an  im- 
portant initial  step  by  arranging  a  convention  of  the  Great  Powers  interested  in  Africa 
to  consider  the  preservation  of  the  "  wild  animals,  birds  and  fish  "  of  that  continent. 
The  scope  of  the  agreement  arrived  at  was  practically  limited  to  creatures  of  economic 
or  of  sporting  value.  Defining  the  number  of  each  kind  of  game  that  can  be  killed, 
regulating  the  limits  of  size  and  sex  within  which  it  is  permissible  to  shoot,  or  to  sell  the 
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products  of  the  chase^  and  the  establishment  of  temporary  or  permanent  reserved  tracts 
within  which  the  game  may  recuperate,  have  been  the  principal  methods  advocated 
and  adopted.  These  methods,  however,  affect  only  an  insignificant  part  of  the  existing 
species,  and  the  absolute  protection  afforded  to  certain  species  often  has  led  to  harmful 
results,  as  it  interferes  with  the  balance  of  nature. 

Opinion  is  moving  more  in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  in  all  suitable  places 
of  absolute  sanctuaries  where  no  animals  or  plants  of  any  kind  are  allowed  to  be  killed 
or  takeU)  except  for  the. direct  advantage  of  the  denizens  of  the  sanctuaries,  as  for 
instance  by  the  removal  of  noxiotis  individuals,  the  controlling  of  species  that  are  in- 
creasing beyond  reason,  and  the  extirpation  of  diseased  and  unhealthy  individuals. 
The  national  parks  of  the  New  World  are  examples  on  a  lax ge  scale.  In  the  United 
States,  moreover,  chiefly  by  private  munificence,  a  chain  of  small  sanctuaries  suitable 
for  birds  has  been  formed  round  the  coasts.  In  Great  Britain  a  new  society  was  founded 
in  1912  to  educate  public  opinion  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  formation  ol  suitably 
placed  sanctuaries  and  to  arrange  for  their  permanent  preservation. 

Marine  Plankton' 

"  PUtterism." — The  greater  number  of  marine  species  (see  E.  B,  xxi,  720  €t  seq,)  are 
carnivorous,  and  the  ultimate  source  of  the  food  supply  of  the  sea,  besides  its  theoretical 
interest,  may  have  an  economic  importance  as  bearing  on  the  migration  of  pelagic  fish. 
It  has  been  supposed  generally  that  the  basis  of  the  fobd  supply  consisted  of  microscopic 
plants,  -especially  diatoms  (£.  B.  viii,  i6q  et  seq,),  which  multiply  in  the  prissence  of 
sunlight,  building  up  their  protoplasm  from  inorganic  constituents  like  the  green  vege- 
tation of  the  land.  These  are  devoured  by  larger  creatures,  which  in  turn  are  preyed 
on  by  still  larger  animals.  Professor  Piitter,  of  Bonn,  partly  as  a  deduction  from 
observations  on  the  frequency  of  marine  organisms,  partly  from  examination  of  the  con* 
tents  of  their  digestive  organs,  and  to  a  less^  extent  on  experimental  work,  has  ad- 
vocated the  view  that  a  large  number  of  marine  animals  can  obtain  their  nourishment 
directly  from  (organic  solutions  present  in  sea-water,,  so  living  like  many  parasites  in 
a  nutritive  fluid,  or  like  fimgi.    So  far/ however,  this  view  has  obtained  few  adherents. 

Artifidel  Rearing  of  Marine  Larvae, — ^E.  J..  Allen  and  E.  W.  Nelson,  working  at  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Fljrmouth  since  1905,  have  been  investigating  thie 
methods  of  rearing  the  delicate  pelagic  larvae  of  marine  animals.  At  an  early  stage 
they  found  it  necessary  to  try  to  grow  cultures  of  diatoms  which  should  be  either 
'•pure,"  a  result  extremdy  difficult  to  obtain,  :or  **  persistent,"  by  tte  latter  term  mean- 
ing a  culture  which  can  be  carried  on  practically  indefinitely  by  inoculating  fresh  sup- 
plies of  sterilised  water  with  the  diatom  required.  Culture  media,  the  basis  of  which 
is  either  natural  or  artificial  sea-water,  had  to  be  sterilised  by  heat  or  filtration,  and  all 
the  operations  have  to  be  conducted  with  bacteriological  precautions.  If  nonnal  sea- 
water  is  the  basis,  the  concentration  of  the  nitrates,  and  probably  also  of  the  phosphates, 
has  to  be  increased,  and  some  further  modification,  the  exact  nature  of  which  the 
authors  have  not  yet  discovered,  has  to  be  produced  by  treatment  with  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  or  with  animal  charcoal.  Light  and  temperat\ure  are  extremely  iraportant, 
but  the  degree  of  salinity  is  indifferent  within  a  wide  range* 

They  have  succeeded  in  making  a  very  large  number  of  .persistent  cultures  on  these 
lines.  In  the  rearing  of  pelagic  larval  forms  of  marine  animals,  the  young  larvae  are 
placed  in  pure,  sterile  sea-water,. akMig  with  a  culture  of  a  suitable. diatom  to  serve  as 
food.  As  far  as  possible  all  other  <>rganxsm8  are  excluded  from  the  vessels.  To  obtain 
the  larvae,  pieces  of  ripe  ovary  are  taken  from  a  female  with  sterilised  forceps  and  are 
placed  in  sterile  sea-waterinia  shallow  glass  dish,  and  then  fertilised  with  active  sperm 
from  a  ript  male.  In  a  few  minutes  the  eggs  are  filtered  through  silk  and  placed  in 
larger  vessels  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature.  In  a  few  hours  the  healthy  larvae  rise  to 
the  surface  and  can  be  placed  in  still  larger  vessels,  where  they  are  fed  with  the  culture 
found  most  suitable.  The  amount  of  food  must  be  abundant  from  the  first,  but  must 
be  prevented  from  getting  too  thick  in  the  water,  by  shutting  off  son>e  of  the  light  or  by 
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other  suitable  methods.    In  such  a  fashion  very  many  delicate  larvae  of  echinoderms 
aad  crustaceans  have  been  reared. 

Heredity,  Variation  and  Mendelism. 

The  most  active  workers  on  all  subjects  connected  with  inheritance  (see  E.  B,  xiii, 
3SO  «<  seq.)  continue  to  be  those  who  were  stimulated  by  the  rediscovery  of  Menders 
theories  (see  E.  B.  xviii,  X15  e^  seg.).  On  the  experimental  side  their  observations  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  bulk,  interest  and  importance.  BiSen,  for  instance,  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  useful  variety  of  wheat  by  crossing  valuable  wheats,  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  rust,  with  less  valuable  but  immune  races,  interbreeding  the  hybrids  of  the  first 
generation,  and  selecting  from  their  progeny  a  stock  which  combines  the  valuable 
qualities  of  the  one  set  with  the  immunity  of  the  other  set.  Other  investigators  have 
produced  comparable  results  by  other  methods,  but  Bi£[en's  work  was  prosecuted  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  followers  of  Mendel,  and  can  be  readily  interpreted,  as  indeed 
Biff  en  interprets  them,  in  the  theoretical  language  of  Mendelism. 

From  the  poiJXt  of  view  of  theory,  the  sharp  contrast  with  other  views,  which  appeared 
to  delight  the  M^tidelian  school  in  the  early  days  of  its  exuberance,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  blurred.  It  was  urged,  for  instance,  that  Mendelian  inheritance  was  almost 
a  demonstration  of  the  views  of  those  who  held  that,  because  species  are  discontinuous, 
they  had  arisen  by  discontinuous  variation  (see  E.  B.  xxvii,  906  et  seq,).  It  now 
appears  that  amongst  continuous  variations  some  may  be  due  to  ^^  fluctuation,"  and 
others  may  be  Mendelian  mutations.  The  argument  from  size  of  variation  has  gone, 
and  with  it  the  attractive,  suggestion  of  a  causal  connection  between  the  discontinuity  of 
species  and  that  ol  variation.  We  are  back  to  the  theoretical  position  of  Darwin,  and 
have  to  make  a  choice,  as  he  did,  between  the  probability  of  the  one  set  or  the  other 
being  more  important.  Further  experimental  results  have  broken  down  the  conception 
of  the  sharp  contrast  between  ^'  dominant  "  and  "  recessive  "  characters.  If  allelo- 
morphs always  exist  in  pairs,  one  possessing  a  factor  absent  in  the  other,  the  inheritance 
of  colour  does' not  fit  the  conception  of  dominance.  It  is  supposed  that  the  colour- 
factors  stand  in  series,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  higher  member  of  a  series  obscures  or 
prevents  the  development  of  a  lower  member.  Thirdly,  the  Mendelian  proposition 
that  the  members  ol  an  allelomorphic  pair  are  completely  segregated  in  the  gametes, 
which  was  originally  regarded  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  Mendelism,  is  breaking  down. 
In  some:  cases  there  is  either  incomplete  segregation  or  even  complete  fusion  of  what 
were  regarded  as  alternative  characters,  and  if  the  conception  of  purity  of  the  gametes  is 
to  be  maintained^  a  new  analysis  of  characters  must  be  made. 

It  remains  to  be  said,  however,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  modification^, 
attenuations  and  extenuations  of  the  original  theory  of  the  Mendelians  has  come  about 
not  from  the  criticism  of  those  who  are  hostile  to  their  views,  but  as  their  own.  inter- 
pretations of  the  resulta  they  have  obtained.  They  have  found  a  new  organon  and  are 
employing  it  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  science.  (P.  Chalmers  Mitchell. ) 

BOTANY* 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  important  changes  in  the  nciodes  of  the  study  ol 
plants.  Formerly  direct  observation  was  the  means  chiefly  adopted  in  order  to  extend 
the  fringe  of  knowledge,  but  at  the  present  time,  the  method  of  advance  by  way  of 
experiment  has  spread  to  almost  every  branch  of  the  sciedce,  -and  the  habits  of  thought 
thus  induced  are  influencing  the  point  of  view  even  in  departments  from  which  the 
method  itsdf  is  esdcluded  from  practice.  Plant  physiology  from  its  inception  has^been 
avowedly  experimental,  but  morphology  and  taxonomy  are  also  yielding  to  a  force 
whidi  efverywhere  tends:  to  render  the  too  rigid  ideas  of  a  past  time  more  fluid,  and  con- 
sequently more  fitted  to  embrace  the  facts  which  a  wider  knowledge  has  disclosed. 

Genetics. — ^The  new  science  of  genetics  utilises  plants  no  less  than  animals,  for  its 
material)  and  is  eminently  experimental.    The  remarkable  results  which  it  has  achieved 

^  See  £.  B.  iv,  -229  ei  seq,  (and  artidieB  referred  to,  p.  302). 
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ure  being  illuminated  by  chemical  investigatioils  into  the  nature  of  the  proximate  stib^ 
stances  which  are  becoming  recognised  as  the  agents  responsible  for  some  at  least  of  the 
differences  which  separate  nearly  related  forms.  Mendelian  analysis  is  proving  a  more 
complicated  affair  than  many  people  at  first  anticipated,  but  the  recognition  that  a 
character  or  a  group  of  characters  may  require  the  interaction  of  two  or  more  "  factors  " 
is  a  considerable  step  in  advance.  The  researches  on  enzymes  (especially  the  oxydases 
and  peroxydases,  specially  investigated  by  Chodat  and  his  school)  in  the  determination 
of  colour  development  and  colour  patterns  are  especially  suggestive  in  this  connection. 
Whiteness,  for  example,  is  a  character  which  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  in  other 
words  colour-absence  is  a  term  which  includes  more  than  one  category.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  p>articular  hue  in  the  flowers  of  a  considerable  number  of  plants  is  recognised 
as  depending  on  the  simultaneous  co-operation  of  several  ^'  factors  "  all  of  which  must 
be- present  in  order  that  the  colour  in  question  may  be  forthcoming^  and  in  the  absence 
of  one  or  more  of  them  the  flower  may  be  an  albino  or  white.  Oxydases  and  peroxydases 
above  referred  to,  are  known  to  play  an  im|k>rtant  part  in  many  of  these  colour  produc- 
tions. They  dearly  represent  one  of  the  factorial  members  of  the  complex,  the  others 
being  made  up  of  chromogens,  substances  ultimately  dmved,  in  all  probability,  from 
glucosides.  But  the  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  circumstance  that  whiteness 
may  also  residt  from  the  operation  of  a  chemical  "  inhibitory  "  substance  which  arrests 
the  colour  production  that  ought  to  ensue  from  the  interaction  of  enzyme  and  chromo- 
gen.  The  recognition  of  the  influence  of  this  factor,  and  especially  its  experimental 
investigation  by  Keeble  and  Armstrong,  has  served  to  clear  away  much  that  previously 
obscured  the  understanding  of  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  whiteness  in  flowers. 

See  M.  Wheldale,  "Plant  oxydases  and  the  chemical  inter^relatioflships  of  colour  varie- 
ties," Progressus  ret  botanicaet  Bd.  iii,  19  lo.  Also  Keeble  &  Armstrong,  papers  in  the  Proc. 
Roy,  Soc,  vol.  85,  1912.) 

Graft-hybrids. — Much  light  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  thrown  on  the  nature 
of  the  so-called  graft-hybrids,  especially  by  the  work  of  E.  Baur  and  H.  Winkler.  The 
general  result  of  their  investigations  indicates  that  graft-hybrids  consist  of  growths  In 
which  the  cellular  tissues  of  both  stock  and  scion  take  a  share,  but  the  tissues,  genetical- 
ly derived  from  each  of  these  two  sources,  however  much  they  may  be  intermingled, 
remain  organically  distinct  as  far  as  the  retention  of  their  respective  individual  or 
specific  characters  is  concerned.  Sometimes  the  entire  half  of  the  "hybrid"  shoot 
resembles  one  parent,  while  the  other  half  obviously  belongs  to  the  other — or  one  (stock 
or  scion)  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  occupy  a  smaller  sector  of  the  shoot  regarded  in  trans- 
verse section.  These  '*  sectorial  chimaeras  "  are  more  easy  to  recognise  than  those 
belonging  to  the  "  periclinal "  category.  Peiiclinal  chimaeras  were  first  correctly 
explained  by  Baur,  and  arise  when  the  tissues  of  stock  and  sdon  are  so  arranged  that  the 
one  more  or  less  covers  the  other  in  a  concentric  fashion.  Although  the  apparent  inter- 
mingKtig  of  characters  espedally  in  the  periclinal  chimaeras  is  sometimes  intimate,  it  ia 
to  be  understood  that  there  is  no  fusion  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  composite  structure  of 
which  the  chimaera  is  made  up.  What  has  happened  is  the  production  of  a  sort  of  mo- 
saic or  interweaving  of  the  tissues  belonging  to  the  respective  constituents,  each  of  which 
preserves  its  own  characters  intact,  or  only  exhibits  such  modification  as  the  correlative 
disturbance  of  nutritional  conditions  can  effect.  Thus  it  may  happen,  as  in  the  well;- 
knotvn  example  of  Cyiisus  Adami,  that  the  tissues  of  one  of  the  two  constituents  may  lag 
in:  development.  The  resulting  shoot  then  resumes  the  habit  and  colour  of  the  original 
constituent  of  which  it  is  then  composed,  and  if  the  separation  has  really  been  complete 
no  reversion  either  to  the  hybrid  form  or  to  the  character  of  the  other  constituent  can 
or  does  take  place. 

Winkler,  who  has  successfully  produced  a  number  of  "  graft-hybrids,"  cleariy  states 
that  the  two  co-operating  tissue  systems  of  the  respective  constituents  continue  to  re- 
tain thdr  own  specific  characters.  The  composite  organism  is  a  mosaic  of  the  cells  and 
tissues  of  the  grafted  individuals  only.  In  no  instance  (save  in  one  doubtful  one)  does 
the  union  extend  to  a  commingling  of  those  finer  dements  which  are  ultimately  responsi- 
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ble  for  the  adult  characters  of  the  future,  adult,  even  a,t  the  time  when  they  are  lurking 
within  the  conhne&ol  a  single  germ  cell.  Thus  the  difference  between  a  *^  graft-hybrid  " 
and  a  genuine  hybrid  is.  fundainej;ital;  the  one  depends  on  an  accidental  coalescence,  as 
it  were,  of  specifically  distinct  individuals,  whilst  the  other  owes  its  origin  to  the  min-r 
gling  of  the  par^al  characters  in  the  germ  cell  from  which  it  sprang.  The  example  of 
Winkler's  Solanum  Darwinanum.  (hybrid)  however  may  prove  to  be  an  example  of  .a 
vegetative  fusion  of  the  nuclei  of  stock  and  scion,  since  the  number  of  its  nuclear  chro-. 
mosomes  is  intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  parent  plants. 

See  Baur,  E.  EinfUhrung  in  die  exberimenidte  vtrgrlmngsiehre  {Berlin,  191 1 ),  a  good  account 
of  the  subject  of  graft-hybrids  and  also  of  other  developments  in  genetic  science;  H.  Winkler^ 
1907,  Ueher  Prgpfbastarde  r.  Pftandiche  Chimaren  (Ber,  d.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Uesellsch.,  Bd. 
xxv).  Winkler  lias  pubh'shed  a  number  of  more  recent  papers,  and  his  larger  work  entitled 
UnUrsuchungen  ueber  Propjbastarde  is  in  course  of  publication  by  G.  Fischer,  Jena. 

Ecology. — Another  mpdem  development  of  botany,  ecology,  consists  in  the  endeav- 
our not  only  to  systematise  the  older  "  Natural  History."  observations,  but  to  utilise 
and  extend  them  so  as  to  throw  light  on  the  causes  which  underlie  and  determine  the 
grouping  and  mode  of  distribution  of  the  plants  within  a  given  area.  This  study  is  be-, 
ing  prosecuted  with  vigour^  especially  iyi  Great  Britain  and  in  America.  So  far  as  the 
former  country  is  concerned  the  recent  work  has  been  brought  together  in  A.  G.  Tana- 
ley's  Types  of  Brtiish  Vegetation,  A  considerable  amount  of  experimental  work  has  also 
been  undertaken  with  the  object  of  unravelling  the  relation  between  the  plant  and  its 
surrounding,  especially  the  soil  conditions.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
results  consists  in  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  physical  and  physico-chemical 
factors  involved.  The  determination  of  the  "  wilting  coefficient "  by  Briggs  and! 
Shantz  has  thrown  light  on  the  question  of  water  availability  of  different  soils.  The 
percentage  of  moisture  in  the  soil  which  is  just  below  what  was  required  to  maintain 
the  tiurgidity  of  the  plant  ("  wilting  coefficient  ")  varies  definitely  in  different  classes  of 
soil  according  to  its  physical  state  of  aggregation.  Tbis  has  of  course  long  been  known. 
They  ascertained  that  if  samples  of  these  different  soils,  saturated  with  water,  are  placed 
in  a  centrifugal  machine  and  the  speed  is  so  arranged  as  to  exert  a  centrifugal  force  of 
lyooo  gj  that  the  percentage  of  water  which  they  respectively  retain  ("  moisture  equiva- 
lent ")  by  virtue  of  absorption  or  surface  tension,  stands  in  a  practically  constant  rela-. 

tion  to  the  wilting  coefficient,  and  they  express  this  numerically  by  stating  that  within' 

„            ,       -               ,           ,      wilting  coefficient 
a  very  small  margin  <rf  error,  th«  ratio  '    .  , : — ^j — r  *»  1.84. 

°^  . .  moisture  equivalent  ^ 

The  ecological  causes  which  determine  the  distributions  of  plants  are  not  only  physi- 
cal but  biological  and. are  still  for  the  most  part  obscure.  Investigations,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  especially  in  Canada,  have  shown  that  grass  is  injurious  to  young  apple  trees, 
but  a  satisfactory  and  complete  explanation  of  this  has  not  so  far  been  given.  Indeed 
the  mutual  reactions  of  organisms  provides  a  field  for  investigation  as  yet  largely  open. 

Many  of  the  supposed  examples  of  symbiosis  between  plants  and  animals  (e.g.  ants) 
have  not  stood  the  test  of  investigation.  In  the  pitchers  of  hepenthes  Jensen  found  liv- 
ing larvae  of  9  species  pf  insects  which  pass  their  laval  period  in  these  receptacles.  They 
contain  "  anti-ferments,"  which  render  them  immune  to  the  action  of  the  nepenthes 
digestive  ferment,  apparently  in  much  the  same  way  as  intestinal  worms  escape  diges- 
tion in  the  gut  of  their  animal  hosts.  In  such  an  example,  of  course  the  grubs  are  utilis- 
ing for  their  own  purposes  the  animal  food  which,  collected  in  the  pitchers,  would  after 
digestion  otherwise  have  become  available  for  the  plant. 

See  Briggs  and  Shantz,  two  papers  on  "Wilting  Coefficient,"  In  The  Botanical  Gazette, 
vol.  liii,  1912;  A.  G.  Tansley,  Types  of  British  Vegetation,  Cambridge,  191 1;  A.  D.  Hall  and 
E.  J.  Russell,  Agriculture  and  Soils  oflCent,  Surrey  and  Sussex,  Board  of  Agriculture  &  Fisheries, 
London,  191 1. 

Cytology, — One  of  the  outstanding  results  of  cytological  research  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  criticism  consists  in  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  chromosomes. 
Tbe§e  bodies  are  pommonly  very  constant,  both  in  fgrm  and  in  nuniber  for  a  ^ivei^ 
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species,  and  as  is  well  known  they  are  doubled  at  every  act  of  fertilfeation  and  again  re- 
duced at  some  definite  stage  which  intervenes  between  this  act  and  the  fdrmation  of  new 
germ  cells.  But  several  instances  are  known  in  which  the  chromosomes  appear  to  be- 
have differently  as  regards  their  numerical  constancy.  Thus  in  the  hybrid  races  of 
Primula  Kewensis  and  in  certain  Oenothera  mutants  the  numbers  normal  for  the  parents 
are  doubled,  and  in  this  duplicated  fashion  the  corresponding  liumbcrs  are  retained 
during  the  succeeding  generations.  Moreover  when  again  crossed  with  forms  typical  as 
regards  the  nuclear  constituents  the  Oenotheras  at  least  behave  in  a  maimer  different 
from  that  which  the  investigations  of  Rosenberg  on  Dorsera  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
For  at  meiosis  the  chromosome  number  does  not  correspond  with,  but  is  as  nearly  as  may 
be  intermediate  bet^yeen,  the  two  forms  which  are  numerically  different,  as  Gates, 
Geerts,  and  others  have  sho^wn.  . 

Opinions  still  differ  widely  as  to  how  the  chromosomes  derived  from  the  one  parent 
normally  pair  with  those  originating  from  the  other  at  meiosis,  although  neariy  all  in- 
vestigators are  united  in  concluding  that  such  union  actually  does  occur.  There  is 
almost  overwhelming  evidence  to  show  that  the  chromosomes  retain  their  physiological 
identity  through  the  so-called  resting  periods  of  the  nucleus,  though  they  cannot  then 
be  structurally  distinguished  by  any  methods  at  present  known  to  us.  Furthermore 
that  even  during  this  period  they  have  already  passed  through  changcfs  which  culminate 
in  their  longitudinal  fission  at  the  next  mitosis.  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  explain 
at  all  fully  either  the  meaning  of  this,  or  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  effected.  Former- 
ly it  was  held  that  the  chromosomes  might  themselves  represent  or  be  directly  respons- 
ible for  the  production  of  the  distinctive  character  of  a  sped6S  or  variety.  Further 
investigation  has  shown  this  to  have  been  too  crude  a  view,  and  although  the  chro- 
mosomes are  almost  unquestionably  associated  very  intimately  with  the  transmission  of 
hereditary,  qualities,  their  precise  relation  in  this  respect  still  remains  to  be  discovered. 
The  principal  evidence  on  which  their  claim  to  importance  in  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  characters  depends  consists  in  (i)  the  exactitude  with  which  the  chromosomes  are 
distributed  between  the  sexual  cells  (and  also  between  the  cells  of  the  whole  body),  (2) 
the  probability,  abriost  amounting  to  certainty,  of  their  physiological  pfermanence 
throughout  the  life  cycle  of  an  organism,  (3)  the  paired  arrangement  which  subsists 
between  the  chromosomes  derived  from  the  maternal  and  paternal  pai'ent  respectively 
within  the  cells  of  the  offspring,  and  the  alternative  distribution  of  the  individuals  of 
each  pair  between  the  sex  cells  .to  which  this  offspring  may  give  rise)  (4)  the  general 
harmony  which  exists  between  the  results  of  such  distribution  and  those  observed  to 
obtain  in  the  breeding  of  hybrids  and  their  descendants,  (5)  the  remarkable  discoveries 
by  250ologists,  a.nd  especially  by  E.  B.  Wilson  on  the  existence  of  an"  odd  chronfiosome  " 
and  its  distribution  at  meiosis  among  the  germ  cells.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  escape 
the  conclusion. that  in  this  "  odd  chromosome  "  (to  which  many  names  have  been  given) 
we  are  witnessing  the  agent  that  is  concerned  in  the  determination  of  sex. 

Nemec  and  others  have  investigated  the  effects  of  drugs  on  dividing  nuclei.  Chloral, 
for  example,  interferes  with  the  completion  of  the  process,  and  division  of  the  nuclei  may 
not  be  followed  by  division  of  the  cytoplasm.  When,  as  often  happens,  the  nuclei  re- 
sulting from  this  imperfect  division  subsequently  fuse  with  one  another  again,  the  large 
cells  in  which  this  has  occurred  can  readily  be  recognised  by  their  larger  nuclei.  In  fact 
the  K-b  relation  insisted  on  by  Hertwig  is  very  obvious.  Such  cells  may  continue  to 
divide  and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  tissue  in  which  they  lie,  and  they  retain 
their  size  characters,  as  well  as  the  increased  number  of  chromosomes.  N^mec  further 
showed  that  a  corresponding  increase  of  chromosomes  might  be  produced  in  the  haploid 
gametophyte  of  Larix  without  influencing  the  prothalloid  character  of  the  cells.  This 
is,  of  course,  in  accordance  with  the  observations  made  by  Farmer  and  Digby  on  apos- 
porous  fern  prpthallia  as  well  as  with  those  of  £1.  and  Em.  Marchal  on  mosses.  The 
enlarged  cells  tend  to  disappear  during  the  further  growth  of  the  organ  (commonly  the 
root)  in  which  they  were  induced  to  form.  Nimec  believes  this  to  be  effected  partly  by 
suppression  of  cell  division,  and  consequently  obliteration,  partly  by  a  "  heterotype  " 
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or  reduction  division  similar  to  the  first  one  which  occurs  in  ordinary  tneiosis.    Further 

observations  by  others  have,  however,  not  confirmed  the  hitter  view. 

A  considerable  liteirature  has  appeared  in  connection  with  the  enigmatical  bodks 

known  variously  as  chondriosomes,  nutochondria  and  chromidia.     Probably  a  number 

of  different  substances  have  been  confused^  and  whilst  the  chromidia  proper  appear  to 

represent  true  nuclear  constituents  scattered  in  the  cytoplasm,  the  significance  of  the 

re^t  is  as  obscure  as  their  ori^n  is  uncertain. 

SeeL.  Diglvr,  '*TheCytology  of  Primula  Keweiisfe**  (fulldtation  of  literature),  An,  ofBol. 
26  (1912);  B.  Nimec,  Das  ProbUm  der  Befnuhiungs  vorgdngf  ik  endere  zytohgische  Frafen, 
Berlin,  i^io;  H.  Kemp»  ''Oa  the  Qu^tion  of  the  Occurreoce  of  '  Heterotypical  Reduction* 
in  Somatic  Cells,"  Annals  of  Botany ^  vol.  24  (1910)  El.  &  Em.  Marchal,  Aposporie  et  sexualilS 
chezles mousses,  Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  Belgigue  (1911);  E.  W.  Schmidt,  Pflanzhche  Nutochondrien 
Progressus  ret  boianicae,  W  (1912);  E;  B.  Wilson,  papers  in  the  journal  of  Exp.  Zooi.,  Balti- 
more, from '1905  onwasds. 

PAy5*d/<)gy.— ^Considerable  advances  have  been  made  In  our  knowledge  of  protoplasm 
in  relation  to  its  pernjeability  to  substances  in  solution.  Czapek  especially  has  devised 
ingenious  experiments  which  indicate  that  surface  tension  plays  an  important  part  in 
permitting  or  restraining  the  passage  of  solutes  through  plasmatic  membranes.  He 
finds  that  the  semipermeabiiity  of  protoplasm  is  one  of  the  results  of  its  surface  tension 
properties,  and  has  succeeded  In  showing  that  its  value,  as  compared  with  the  surface 
tension  of  water,  is  0.68.  Any  substance,  in  a  concentration  sufficient  to  lower  the  sur- 
face tension  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved  to  0.68  will  abolish  the  semipermeabiiity 
of  the  protoplasm,  and  its  Contents  will  consequently  stream  out  into  the  surrounding 
watery  medium  in  question^  There  are  strong  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  low  sur- 
face tension  of  protoplasm  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  fatty  bodies  in  a  state  of 
emulsion,  these  being  necessarily  distributed  in  the  surface  film,  though  not  of  them* 
selves  constituting  the  wheile  fikn  in  the  sense  of  forming  a  fatty  pellicle  such  as  some 
have  assumed  to  be  present.  This  view  renders  it  possible  to  account  for  the  passage 
of  salts  in  solution  into  the  cell,  a  point  which  presented  difficulties  under  the  older  lip- 
oid theory  of  Overton,  whilst  it  is  in  harmony  With  the  fact  that  narcosis  is  produced, 
with  great  quantitative  exactitude,  by  substances  which  dissolve  the  fatty  constituents 
of  the  film.  Ezosmosis  then  is  a  physical  consequence  of  immersion  in  any  liquid  the 
surface  tension  of  which  is  0.68  or  less,  btft  it  may  also  be  produced  chemically  by  other 
substances,  irrespective  of  their  sUrfiace  tension  attributes,  if  they  are  able  to  attack  and 
destroy  the  physical- character  of  the  protoplasm  by  combining  with  any  of  its  constit- 
uent substances.  Thus  a  poison  may  destroy  life  either  by  removing  the  conditions 
under  which  the  contentis  of  the  protoplasm  can  be  retained  within  the  cell,  or  by  de- 
stroying the  organisation  of  the  essential  substance  of  which  the  cell  consists,  i.e.  the  pro- 
toplasm itself.  Other  important  Investigations  bearing  on  the  semipermeabiiity  of- 
protoplasm  and  its  abrogation:  have  been  conducted  by  Lep)eschkin,  and  the  results  ar- 
rive at,  though  differing  in  detail,  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  Czapek's.  Lepeschkin  is 
inclined  to  agree  with  Overton  in  attributing  to  lecithin  the  r61e  played  by  the  lipoid, 
whilst  Czapek  regards  a  neutral  fat  (which  irrespective  of  the  amount  present  has  the 
surface  tension  of  0.68)  aa  being  the  substance  more  probably  concerned.  However 
this  may  be  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  surface  tension  in  the  whole  matter 
certainly  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  advances  made  in  our  knowledge  of 
protoplasm  within-recent  times.  Not  only  is  it  susceptible  of  quantitative  analysis,  but 
the  suggestive  spectdations  and  researches  which  it  opens  up  can  be  similarly  checked 
and  controlled. 

Observations  made  in  connection  with  root  pressure  and  kindred  phenomena  appear 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  difference  between  the  plasmatic  membrane  on  the  side  of 
entry  and  of  exit  of  a  cell  as  regards  its  fluid  sap.  This  <^ecially  affects  the  cells  abut- 
ting upon  the  vessels  and  trachaeids  of  the  primary  wood  of  the  young  root.  Lepeschkin 
in  1906  brought  forward  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  a  difference  of  this  kind  was 
accountable  for  tlie  excretion  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the  sporangiophore  of  Pilo- 
bolus,  one  of  the  toucdrine  fungi.  •  II  appears  diSrcvAi  to  resist  the  conclusioh  that  a 
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rhythmically  recurrent  alters^tion  of  this  kind  in  the  root-cells  concerned  is  responsible 
for  the  flow  of  sap  produced  as  the  resiilt  of  what  is  termed  root  pressure.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Adrian  Brown  have  shown  that  grains  of  barley  and  other  cereals  possess  in  the 
dead  cell  layers  of  the  pericarp  a  membrane  which  is  semipenneable,  and  in  this  respect 
it  recalls  some  of  the  physical  properties  of  plasmatic  membranes.  If  grains  of  barley 
are  steeped  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  example  the  water  is  able  to  pass  through  and 
swell  the  grain,  but  the  acid  is  excluded.  This  will  continue  till  a  high  degree  of  conceur 
t ration  of  acid  is  produced  such  as  would  at  once  prove  fatal  to  the  living  cells  of  the 
grain  if  they  were  directly  exposed  to  its  action.  The  membranes  of  certain  fungi,  e.g. 
PcniciUium,  have  long  been  known  to  possess  this  property  of  semipermeabiHty  in  a  strik- 
ing degree,  thus  accounting  for  the  frequent  development  of  the  mycelium  in  solutions 
containing  copper  sulphate,  sodium  arsenite,  and  other  poisonous  substances.   .. 

The  effects  of  temperature  are  of  importance  in  influencing  the  rate  at  which  chemical 
change  occurs  in  the  plant.  They  are  complicated  however. by  the  invariable  collateral 
action  of.  other  factors.  They  have  been  observed  to  accord  with  expectation  in  experi- 
ments, which  can  be  carried  on  in  intro^  as  for  example  in  the  study  of  enzyme  action* 
But  within  the  organism  the  events  are  more  complex.  Attempts  to  investigate  the 
curious  results  of  the  effects  of  cold  in  retarding  plants,  and  of  a  tenoporary  imnaersion 
in  a  hot  bath  for  forcing  them  into  premature  flowering  have  not  as  yet  3rielded  conclu- 
sive results.  Muller-Thurgau,  who  has  recently  investigated  this  subject)  many  years 
ago  ascertained  the  fact  that  cooling  potatoes  to  about  32°  F.  led  to  the  conversion  of . 
starch  reserves  to  sugar,  and  that  on  raising  the  temperature  increased  respiration  fol- 
lows, some  of  the  sugar  undergoes  reconversion  to  starch,  but  other  chaogi^s  also  go  on 
which  render  the  potatoes  unpalatable.  Perhaps  there  is  a  resemblaoce  here  to  the 
modified  chemical  change  which  was  observed  some  years  ago  by  Overton  in  the  leaves 
of  frog-bit  ( Hydrpckaris)  and  other  ptlants,  when  they  were  exposed  to  full  light  and  low 
temperature;  that  is,  to  conditions  under  which  photosynthesis  was  possible,  but  under 
which  the  means  for  the  removal  of  the  products  of  photosynthesis,  either  by  translqca* 
tion  or  by  conversion  to  starch,  were  inadequate.  The  consequent  abnormal  concentra- 
tion of  sugars  leads,  under  such  circiunstances,  to  the  formation  of  glycosides. and  colour 
bodies  characteristic  of  individual  species  of  plants. 

In  plant  metabolism  important  advances  have  been  made  by  F.  F.  Blackman  and 
his  school,  particularly  in  the  processes  of  respiration  and  photosynthesis.  A  more 
complete  analysis  of  the  events  included  in  photosynthesis  has  shown  thein  to  be  more 
complex  than  they  were  formerly  thought  to  be,  and  that  whereas  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  light  is  concerned  in  preliminary  analytic  effects,  it  is  by  no  means  so  sure  that  it 
determines  the  subsequent  syntheses  that  cubxdnate  in  the  production  of  carbohydrate&. 
As  a  lateral  extension  of  the  study,  particularly  of  the  conditions  that  affect  the  met- 
abolic processes  here  alluded  to,  a  considerable  clearing  up  has  ensued  of  the  obscurity 
that  lurked  in  the  old  terms  optima  and  minima.  It  has  become  recognised  that  any 
metabolic  reaction  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term)  of  plants  is  the  net  result  of  the  inter- 
action of  a  varying  number  of  different  factors.  The  word  "  optimum  "  therefore  is 
not  only  without  definite  meaning,  but  is  actually  misleading,  inasmuch  as  if  used  in  a 
quantitative  sense  at  all  it  entirely  fails  to  recognise  the  limiting  influence  on  a  reaction 
which  is  imposed  by  new  conditions..  Thus  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  that  can  be 
utilised  in  a  given  time  by  a  given  plant  is  not  a  necessarily  constant  quantity,  but  is 
affected  by  conditions  of  temperature  and  of  illumination,  and  these  two  factors  are  in 
turn  susceptible  of  modification  in  their  results  by  others. 

Many  of  the  so-called  vital  processes  of  cells  have  resolved  themselves  into  reactions 
that  can  be  conducted  in  vUro,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  reactions  in  which  enzymes- 
take  a  part.  Unfortunately  no  enzyme  has  been  prepared  as  yet  in  the  pure  state.  It 
is  always  associated  with.extraneous>  generally  albuminous,  matter,  and  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  certain  that  each  enzyme  is  to  be  considered  as  a  specific  and  separable  sub- 
stance in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word.  The  number  of  different  enzyme  actions 
is  very  large^  and  is  still  increasing^  and  while  it  is  true  that  so  far  as  we  know  at  present 
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each  fermentable  rabstance  is  only  affected  by  its  own  particular  enzyme  this,  does  not 
settle  the  question  as  to  whether  these  bodies  may  not  be  resolved  into  fewer  substances 
each  more  or  less  protean  in  form.  For  it  appears  to  be  tolerably  certain  that  enzyme- 
action  in  general  is  a  function  of  the  surface  properties  of  the  substances  which  are 
responsible  for  its  occurrence.  It  may  happen  (and  often  does)  that  the  enzyme  is 
located  in  more  or  less  specialised  cells  adjacent  to,  but  not  identical  with,  those  which 
contain  the  fermentable  material,  and  in  some  seeds  and  fruits  the  two  classes  of  sub- 
stance may  even  be  contained  in  quite  different  tissue  systems.  H.  £.  Armstrong's 
investigations  also  show  that  there  may  exist  a  considerate  range  of  variation  in  the 
accompaniment  of  enzyme  and  glucoside  in  nearly  related  varieties  and  species  of  plants. 
The  glucoside  may  be  veiy  scarce,  with  a  minimal  quantity  of  the  enzyme,  or  while  the 
latter  may  be  abundant  the  glucoside  may  be  lacking.  The  suggestive  bearing  of  such 
observations  on  the  chemical 'differences  between  species  is  obvious,  and  the  matter  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  coloiur  inheritance  of  plants  of  hybrid 

origin. 

An  excellent  resume  of  the  physico-chemical  aspect  of  plant  physiology,  and  especially  of 
respiration  in  its  relation  to  fermentation,  is  given  in  Palladin's  Pflanzenphysiologie,  Berlin, 
191 1,  also  Jost,  Vorlesungen  u.  Pflanzenphysiologie ^  2te  aufl.;  H.  E.  &  E.  F.  Armstrong, 
series  of  investigations  on  ferments  in  recent  vols,  of  the  Proc.  Roy;  Soc;  F.  F.  Blackman, 
numerous  papers  in  the  Phil,  Trans.  Roy,  S^c.  dealing  especially  with  photosynthesis,  and 
articles  in  recent  volumes  of  New  Phyiohgisi;  F.  Czape^r  Ueber  eiue  methode  zur  direkten 
Bestimmung  der  Oberfidchenspannung  der.Plasmahaut  von  Pflanzenzellen,  Jena,  191 1,  and 
Chemical  Phenomena  tn  Life,  London,  191 1 ;  W.  W.  Lepeschkin,  *'  Ueber  die  einwirkung  anxs- 
thesircnde  Stoffe  auf  d.  Osmo.  Eigenschaften  d.  Plasmamembran,"  Ber:  DetU.  Boi.  GeseUsch., 
Bd.  29,  191 1. 

Angi0sperms.'-*'h!Lihoyx^!ti  the  past  few  years  have  produced  no  very  startling  changes 
in  the  views  entertained  as  regards  the  phylogeny  and  interrelations  of  the  angiospermi, 
several  important  works  have  appeared  which  continue  to  voice  the  divergent  opinions 
entertained  on  these  questions.  The  point  of  view  adopted  depends  largely  on  the  value 
placed  on  different  criteria.  Thus  whilst  Wettstein  regards  the  Monocotyledons  as 
having  arisen  from  Dicotyledons  vid  the  Rahales  and  Helobiae,  Lotsy  in  his  large  work, 
still  in  course  of  publication,  while  admitting  the  probability  of  this  view  for  one  group  of 
Monocotyledons,  considers  the  whole  class  as  at  any  rate  diphyletic.  He  sees  a  second 
point  of  contact,  through  the  aroids,  with  the  Dicotyledonous  piperaies.  In  this  he  is 
supported  by  some  American  writers  who  have  approached  the  matter  from  another, 
the  embryological,  side.  Lotsy  goes  further  than  many  S3rstematists  will  follow  him  in 
deriving  the  Dicotyledons,  through  the  magnoHa-like  forms,  from  the  fossil  gymnosperm 
type* of  Bennettites.  Most  authorities  are  inclined  to  look  with  scepticism  on  a  supposed 
origin  of  the  angiosperms  from- any  gymnospermic  ancestors  at  present  known  to  us,  and 
the  recent  discoveries  of  angiospermic  remains  of  a  highly  organised  type  in  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  rocks  adds  weight  to  the  negative  position.  For  the  plain  indication  is  that 
the  angiosperms  were  already  a  flourishing  family  even  at  the  time  when  the  Bennetti- 
teae  were  in  their  prime,  whilst  evidence  from  other  sides  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  importance  of  this  group  of  fossils  may  easily  be  overestimated  in  framing  large 
phylogenetic  schemes. 

Gymnosperms.-^Qoxi&\6stzb\e  attention  has  been  focussed  upon  the  gymnosperm 
ever  since  thie  discovery  of  motile  antherozoidS)  first  in  Ginkgo  and  subsequently  in  the 
Cycads.  The  study  of  the  fossil  seeds,  and  of  thei  Bennettitian  remains  in  America 
have  further  added  to  and  consolidated  our  knowledge  of  a  group  which  is  now  perhaps 
better  understood  than  most  of  the  other  important  sections  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
A  very  large  share  in  the  elucidation  of  the  structure  and  development  of  individual  liv- 
ing species  has  been  undertaken  by  American  botanists.  The  results  of  modern  investi- 
gations have  been  well  brought  together  by  Coulter  and  Chamberlain  in  their  recent 
volmne  on'the  g3rmnosperms.  Still  more  recently,  the  thorough  study  of  the  morphology 
of  the  Podocarpoid  alliance  has  cleared  up  much  that  was  obscure  in  this  important 
group  of  genera,  and  has  thrown  light  on  their  relationship  with  the  cone  bearing  species 
of  gymnosperms. 
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The  mesozosc  group  of  cycadopfayta  liasbecopie  blotter  known,  and  itsrange  greatly 
extended,  the  researches  e^eciaily  o£  Seward,  Nathorst,  -Wiekuid  and  others  have 
served  to  show  that  the  WiUiamsoniae  were  a  very  important  and  generalised  group, 
of  which  the  Bennettiteae,  which  iormerly  loomed  largely  in  our  outlook  over  these 
ancient  forms,  really  only  represented  a  somewhat  specialised  family,  i  The  strong 
anatomical  evidence  adduced  by  Scott  and  others  as  indicating  the  affinities  .between 
the  Pteridosperms  and  Cordaitsdes  of  ther.  palaeozoic  period  continues  to  receive  fresh 
support,  and  the  linking  up  of  that  ancient  i^exus  with  the  more  modern  gymnosperms, 
especially  with  the  Cycadean  alliance,  has  been  made  clearer  by  the  investigations  of 
(Xiver  upon  the  structure  of  several  important  Pteridosperm. seeds. 

Vascular.  Cryptogams ^-^Ixi  the  domain  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  the  principal 
accessions  to  recent  knowledge  have  come  from  the  palaeontological  side.-  One  of  the 
most  important  series  of  investigations  is  that  of  Kidston  and  Gwynne-Vaughan  on 
the  fossil  Osmimdaceae,  the  general  result  of  which:  has  been  to  link  tip  this  gfoup  with 
the  palaeozoic  primo  filicean  series.  Considerable  contributions  have  also  been  made 
hy  P.  Bertrand,  W.  T.  Gordon  and  others  to  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ancient 
Pteridophyta,  and  to  some  extent  they  tend  to  rehabilitate  the  importance  of  the 
palaeozoic  ferns.  Furthermore,  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Count  Solms  have  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  the  true  nature  of  the  well-known  and  remarkable  structure  of  the 
Psaronius  root  sheath.  One  result  of  Count  Solms'  researches,  however,  is  somefwhat 
to  weaken  the  security  of  the  foundations  on  which  the  ideas  as  to  the  systematic  posi- 
tion of  this  group  have  been  built  up.  For  further  information  on  recent  work  on  the 
anatomy  of  fossil  fern-like  plants  reference  may  be  made  to  the  excellent  summary 
given  by  P.  Bertrand  in  th&  Pragressus  rei  Botanicae,  vol.  iv  (L'^tude  anatomique  des 
Foug^es  anciennes  et  les  problemes  qu'elle  Souleve),  where  the  modecn  literature  is 
fully  cited. 

Fungi,  Bacteria. — Amongst  modern  advances  of  knowledge  of  the  lung^  perhaps  the 
chief  point  of  interest  is  centred  in  the  ascomycetes,  .concerning  the  fructification  of 
which  the  views  are  still  very  divergent.  Cla;dssen  has  recently  adduced  strong  evidence 
to  show,  in  the  forms  studied  by  him,  that  no  fusiotn  of  sexual  nuclei  occurs  in  the 
ascogonium,  but  that  the  fusion  which  takes  place  in  the  young  ascus  is,  as  Dangeard 
maintained,  to  be  interpreted  as  the  real  sexual  act.  The  cells  of  the  ascogenous  hyphae 
contain  two  nuclei  apiece,  whidi  may  represent  either  morphologically^  physiologicaliy, 
or  both,  the  sexual  nuclei  which  still  remain  separate  but  divide  in  pairs  as  they  do  in  the 
uredineae  after  the  nuclear  approximation  has  occurred  in  the  hyphal  cells-.  It  Is  not  until 
the  ascogenous  hypha  reaches  its  final  stage,  and  bends  over  in  the  weH-known  hook- 
like manner  that  nuclear  fu»on  occurs.  The  penultimate  cell  is  observed  to  contain  two 
nuclei,  whilst  the  terminal  one  and  the  antepenultis^ate  one  have  only  received  one 
apiece.  The  ascus  is  formed  from  the  binudeate  penultimate,  and  the  previously  dis- 
tinct nuclei  which,  though  in  jttxtapo«.tion,  have  remained  separate  in  descent  finally 
fuse.  This  account  is  very  different  from  that  given  by  other  competent  investigators. 
But  it  is  alluring,  and  has  been  worked  out  with  great  sJdll.  The  matter  urgently  needs 
to  be  settled  as  it  affects  not  only  our  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ascus,  but  also  the 
morphology  and  affinities  of  the  whole  of  the  ascomycetes  to  other  groi:q)s  ol  fungi.  The 
main  lines  of  advance  in  the  fungi  myxomycetes  and  bacteria  (apart  from  the  physiology 
of  the  latter)  is  along  cytological'  lines.  The-  last  have  befen  carefully  studied  by  Dobell 
{Quart,  Jeurn.  Micr,  Sci.,  .vol.  56,  1911),  who  believes  that  they  are  all  nucleated  or- 
ganisms, but  that  these  nudei  may  be  of  ^'  chromidial  "  nature  ii.ei  granules  scattered 
through  the  cytoplasm)  whilst  they  may  be  filamentous  or  of  spherical  formin  other 
species.  It  would  seem  that  the  actual  nudear  character  may  differ'  in  some  of  the 
bacteria  at  various  stages  of  the  life  history. 

The  most  recent  studies  of  Jahn  render  it  almost  certain  that  reduction  ^meiosis)  in 
the  myxomycetes  occurs  at  spore  formation.  '  He  adduces  evidence  to  show  that  con- 
jugation occurs  during  the  initial  stages  of  plasmbdial  formation,  and  whes  this  has 
occurred  the  new  Plasmodium  treats  the*  non-conjugated  amoebiform  myxomycete 
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individUfds,  as  well  as!  those  which  are  still  swariQtng,  as  foreign  bodies,  ingesting  and 

devouring  them  instead  of  admitting  them  into  the  plasmodial  organisation. 

The  nudei  of  myxomycetes  and  of  the  fungi  resemble  the  nuclei  of  higher  plants,  and 

in  those  which  have  a  known  sexual  phase  nuclear  meiosis  is  intercalated  at  some  stage 

in  the  life  history. 

See  W.  Bally,  " Cytologische  studen  an  Chytridineen,"  Prings.  Jahrb.,  Bd.  ^  (191 1); 
Clauseen,  **Zur  entwicklungsgcach.  d.  Ascomyceten/'  Zeitsch.  fur  Bolanik,  Bd.  iv  (10 12); 
J.  H.  Faul,  "The  Cytology  of  the  Laboulbeniales,"  Annals  of  Botany^  vol.  25  (loiij*  E. 
Jahn,  " Myxomycctenstumen,"  8,  Ber.Deut.  Bot.  GeseUsch.,  25  (1911);  A.  Meyer,  Die  Zetk 
der  Bakterien,  (Jena  1912),  a  useful  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  bacterial  organism. 

(J.  B.  Farmer.) 
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/.  Physical  Anthropology} 

I.  Fossil  Man;  Homo  Primi genius. — In  the  course  of  the  last  five  years,  additions 
of  exceptional  value  have  been  made  to  the  stock  of  material  evidence  bearing  on  the 
characters  of  early  prehistoric  man.  The  outstanding  general  result  consists  in  the 
complete  recognition  now  accorded  to  the  remains  of  Homo  frimigenius  as  a  distinct 
type  differing  from  all  others  whether  prehistoric  or  modern.  Prior  to  the  finding 
of  the  Piltdown  skull,  late  in  191 2  (see  under  Biology  above),  the  discoveries  of 
greatest  importance  were  made  in  France  and  Germany,^  and  their  significance  m^y 
be  summed  up  as  follows. 

For  matiy  years  the  skeleton  from  the  Neanderthal  (E.  B.  xix,  321)  remained 
almost  isolated.  The  fossil  jawbone  from  La  Naulette  (Belgium)  and  the  Forbes 
C^arry  skull  (Gibraltar)  had  been  in  evidence  almost  as  long,  but  the  former  is  but  a 
small  fragment,  and  the  importance  of  the  latter  was  neglected  or  ignored.  Moreover 
the  real  significance  of  the  Neanderthal  skeleton  was  a  subject  of  speculation,  owing 
partly  to  the  lack  of  precise  information  as  to  its  exact  surroundings.  Thirty  years 
after  that  discovery,  the  announcement  that  skeletons  of  jcomparable  form  had  been 
found  near' Spy  in  Belgium  (1887)  restored  the  Neanderthal  man  to  prominence,  and 
revived  all  the  interest  of  this  department  of  prehistoric  anthropology. 

Yet  another  decade  had  to  elapse  before  the  Krapina  specimens  were  added  (1899) 
to  the  list,  though  in  that  interval  Professor  Dubois  had  made  his  wonderful  discovery 
of  Pithecanthropus  at  Trinil  in  Java  (1S92).  The  site  at  Krapina  (in  Croatia)  continued 
to  rewajti  the  labours  of  Professor  Kramberger  until  1905,  but  from  other  regions  no 
further  records  of  importance  are  to  be  noted  before  the  year  1907.  From  that  time 
onwards,  additional  evidence  has  accumulated,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  the  Trinil 
fossils  be  excepted,  the  finds  of  the  last  five  years  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
sum  total  of  those  made  during  the  preceding  half-century.  Thus  between  1907  and 
the  finding  of  the  Piltdown  remains  the  following  examples  were  placed  on  record:  (a) 
The  fossil  jaw  from  the  Mauer  sands  near  Heidelberg;  (b)  The  skeleton  from  the 
Moudtier  in  France;  (q)  The  skeleton  from  La  Chapelie-aux-Saints  (France);  (d)  The 
fossil  teeth  from  S.  Br^lade's  Bay  (Jersey);  (e)  The  skeletiHi  from  La  Quina  (France); 
(f)  The  three  skeletons  from  La  Ferrassie  (France). 

The  Mauer  jaw  claims  by  far  the  greatest  interest  of  these  specimens,  and  it  was 
equalled  indeed  up  to  i<>X2  by  the  Trinil  fossils  alone.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Mauer  Jaw,  the  remaining  '"  finds  "  are  unhesitatingly  referable  to  one  and  the  same 
type,  viz.  that  of  the  men  of  the  Neanderthal,  Spy  and  Krapina.  The  details  upon 
which  this  conformity  is  established  are  accessible  in  the  exhaustive  accounts  furnished 
by  Professors  Boule,  Schwalbe,  and  Klaatsch,  and  it  will  suffice  here  to  note  that  the 
advent  of  the  new  material  is  not  merely  confirmatory  of  views  based  upon  the  earlier 
finds,  for  it  supplies  information  on  numbers  of  details  which  were  previously  unknown. 
Thus  the  osteological  characters  of  Homo  priptigenius  cajx  be  illustrated  now  by  a 
wealth  of  material  whichris  aUnost  comparable. to  that. available  for  such  extinct  animals 

1  See  £.  B.  ti,  108  et  seq,,  and  allied  articles  (see  B.  B.  Index  Volume,  p.  883). 
*  Duckworth,  Prehistoric  Man,  191 2  (for  a  general  review  and  bibliography). 
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as  the  Tertiary  ungulates  of  North  America.  Consequently,  an  ideal  long  cherished  by 
students  of  human  palaeontology  seems  to  approach  the  point  of  realisation; 

The  new  discoveries  present  still  another  feature  of  note,  vis,  the  completeness 
and  precision  of  information  in  regard  to  their  position  and  surroundings  when  first 
exposed.  In  this  respect  also  they  far  surpass  the  earlier  examples,  and  th«r  value 
in  evidence  i&  enhanced  correspondingly. 

From  all  this  it  results  that  the  type  of  the  Neanderthal  man  is. now  recognised  as 
distinct,  if  not  literally  "  specific;"  in  point  of  duration  this  type  is  shown  to  be  re- 
markably limited,  for  it  is  espedaily  characteristic  of  the  period  known  as  the  **  middle 
Palaeolithic  "  one.  Up  to  December  191 2  no  definite  evidence  was  on  record  to  show 
that  this  type  as  such  was  present  either  before  or  after  that  division  of  the  Palaeolithic 
period.  Although  distinguished  thus,  the  type  of  Bomo  primigenius  is  quite  definitely 
human,  and  the  problems  of  its  precise  relations  to  other  human  types,  and  of  its  origin 
and  evolution,  still  remain  to  be  solved. 

2.  Significance  of  the  Mauer  and  Trinil  Disccveries* — ^In  relation  to  the  whole 
question  of  the  evolution  of  man,  the  Mauer  jaw,  together  with  the  Trinil  fossils, 
stands  in  a  distinct  category  and  transcends  in  value  all  other  known^relics  of  the  kind. 
It  will  suffice  here  to  recall  the  general  result  of  the  discussions  raised  by  its  discovery 
and  by  its  anatomical  conformation.  The  title  of  Homo  heidelbergensis,  conferred  on 
the  skeleton  by  its  discoverer,  indicates  that  on  the  whole  it  approaches  the  human 
rather  than  the  simian  type.  Yet  the  precise  relation  of  H.  heidelbergensis  to  H. 
primigenius  and  H,  sapiens  is  still  an  open  question.  Most  probably  we  have  to  deal 
here  with  an  example  of  a  collateral  stock,  but  it  is  fair  to  regard  the  jaW  as  a  piece 
of  material  evidence  as  to  the  conformation  of  an  early  human  ancestor. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Hominidae  and  the  Simiidae  (anthropoid  apes)  are 
derived  from  a  common  ancestral  stock,  the  particular  ancestor  indicated  by  the  Mauer 
jaw  should  be  placed  close  to  the  point  at  which  the  human  line  (or  lines)  diverged 
from  the  simian  line  of  descent.  But  the  expression  "  close  to  "  needs  further  qualifica- 
tion, for  even  thus  three  possibilities  are  evidently  open,  and  all  conform  to -that  descrip- 
tion. In  fact,  the  exact  point  in  question  might  be,  (a)  oii  the  undivided  line  before 
the  point  of  division,  (b)  on  the  simian  line  of  descent,  (c)  on  the  human  line  of  descent. 
The  evidence  of  the  Mauer  jaw  indicates  a  stage  on  the  human  side  of  the  point  of 
divergence,  i.e,  the  position  described  here  as  (c). 

We  come  now  to  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  Eomo  heidelbergensis  (Mauer)  to 
Pithecanthropus,  the  famous  fossil  specimen  from  Trinil  in  Java.  The  latter  is  to  be 
regarded  likewise  as  .indicating  the  former  existence  and  the  osteological  characters 
of  another  ancestral  stage  in  human  evolution.  And  like'  Homo  heidelbergensis,  again 
the  Javanese  form  suggests  a  stage  close  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  just  nientioned. 
No  strong  osteological  evidence  forbids  the  close  association  of  the  Mauer  fossil  with 
those  of  Trinil.  But  a  difference  is  claimed  to  exist  in  the  geological  horizons  of  the 
respective  deposits  which  yielded  the  specimens.  In  any  case  the  differttice  is  not 
very  great:  the  recent  work '  of  the  Selenka  expedition  to  Trinil  tends  to  reduce  the 
interval,  and  further  research  may  show  that  the  geological  evidence  is  less  decisive 
than  would  appear  on  the  claims  now  made  ior  it.  . 

The  report  of  the  Selenka  Trinil-Expedition  records  also  the  finding  of  a  tooth  of 
human  aspect,  said  to  be  derived  from  a  geological  deposit  more  ancient  still  than  that 
which  yielded  the  remains  of  Pithecanthropus.  The  discovery  is  thus  of  the  highest 
importance;  for  if  this  claim  is  substantiated,  it  would  appear  that  a  fuUy^evolved 
human  being  existed  in  Java  before  Pithecanthropus.  TTie  tooth  from  Sond6  (a 
locality  not  far  from  Trinil)  challenges  therefore  the  most  searching  criticism.  If 
this  be  applied,  the  evidence  will  be  found  lacking  in  completeness,  so  that  no  firm  or 
-final  conclusions  can  be  based  upon  the  specimen. 

3.  Results  as  Regards  the  Antiquity  of  Man.-^One  general  i^ult  of  all  the  discoveries 
is  to  strengthen  the  demand  made  in  certain  quarters  for  increasing  the  antiquity  of 

1  Selenka,  Die  Pithecanthropus-Schichten  auf  Java,  191 1. 
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m&n,  for  assigning  a  date. in  the  Pliocene  epoch  to  even  the  later  stages  of  human 
evolution,  or  lor  rderring  that  phenoinenon  to  a  time  still  more  remote.  The  former 
existence  of  a  distinct  type  of  mankind.  Homo  primigenius  (neanderthalensis),  is  now 
firmly  established.  Yet  as  regards  his  forbears  ^nd  associatesi  the  evidence  even  now 
available  leaves  much  desired.  The  characters  of  Homo  primigemus  provide  many 
suggestions,  but  material  confirmation  in  the  form  of  actual  specimens  is  limited  to  a 
few  fragments.  On  the  theory  of  evolution,  the  former  existence  of  a  primitive  type 
such  as  Homo  primigenius  is  ia  accordance  with  expectation.  It  is  also  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  primitive  type  was  once  the  sole  representative  of  humanity,  unaccora,^ 
panied  by  any  form  more  highly  evolved.  But  doubt  still  persists  as  to  whether  the 
Homo  primigenius  known  to  us  (through  the  various  remains  enumerated  above)  was 
alwa3rs  actually  unaccompanied  thus,  even  though  it  would  seem  that  he  alone  was 
present  in  a  particular  period  (that  termed  ''middle  Palaeolithic  ")•  Claims  continue 
in  fact  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  recognition  of  the  equal,  and  indeed  of  the  greater, 
antiquity  to  be  assigned  to  another  form  of  man,  a  type  indistinguishable  in  essentials 
from  that  of  the  highest  modem  human  beings. 

Weak  though  such  claims  may  be  considered,  they  cannot  be  ignored.  If  admitted, 
they  have  the  effect  (in  the  present  connection)  of  relegating  the  time  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  active  evolution  of  the  higher  type  of  mankind,  to  a  period  so  remote  as  to 
be  almost  incredible.  Advocates  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  higher  types  of  man 
inciine  to  regard  Homo  primigenius.  as  a  lingering  representative  of  his  kind.  They  do 
not  agree  as  to  Ms  ultimate  fate,  i.e,  whether  the  type  died  out,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
entered  into  a  compo^te  form  which  is  represented  in  modem  populations.  Professor 
Klaatsch  in  particular  holds  that  the  primitive  race  was  subjected  to  an  invasion  by 
representatives  of  hig^r  type,  and  that  the  man  of  Aurignac  provides  a  representative 
of  the  latter.  Upon  such  assumptions,  a  far-reaching  theory  of  the  collateral  develop- 
ment of  two  human  stocks  has  been  erected.  A  contrast  of  the  Homo  primigenius 
(of  "  African  "  affinities  and  origin)  with  the  H.  aurignacensis  (of  "  Asiatic  "  relations) 
was  instituted  first  (1909)  on  the  examinati<Hi  of  the  fossil  remains  in  each  case  respec- 
tivdy.  Undismayed  by  the  general  disapproval  with  which  this>  view  was  received,  its 
author  did  not  hesitate.^  He  extended  the  contrast  to  the  existing  races  of  man,  and 
from  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  to  the  brain  (1911).  It  will  be  interesting  to  iesLxn 
whether  the  later  extension  can  survive  the  crushing  rejoinder  which  it  has  just  elicited 
from  an  expert  in  cerebral  anatomy  (191 2). 

But  the  fate  of  such  theories  is  s^ter  all  of  sid)sidiary  interest.  The  evidence 
remains  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  the  essential  evidence  here  in  question  is  that  on 
whidi  are  based  claims  of  the  moderi^  type  of  human  skeleton  to  great  antiquity^. 
For  eighty  years  past,  since  Schmerling  unearthed  the  celebrated  Engis  skull,  records 
will  be  found  of  the  renewals  of  discoveries  of  highly  evolved  human  remains  in  sus- 
picious association  with  animals  now  extinct,  or  at  least  unknown  in  £urop>ean  sur- 
roundings or  a  climate  corresponding  thereto.  Nor  are  the  records  confined  to  caves, 
for  many  examples  occur  in  widespread  deposits  considered  on  other  grounds  to  have 
been  laid  down  before  the  advent  of  the  easiest  human  beings.  In  England,  thje 
specimen  known  as  the  Galley  Hill  skeleton  furnishes  a  good  example  of  this  class  of 
case,  but  suspicion  has  not  yet  been  finally  allayed  concerning  the  exact  circumstances 
of  its  discovery.  A  much  more  recent  instance,  viz,  the  skeleton  found  in  19 11  near 
Ipswich,*  deserves  very  special  mention.  The  bones  in  question  were  found  beneath 
a  stratum  of  boulder  clay,  and  in  fact  at  the  horizon  where  this  stratum  overlies  the 
so-called  middle  glacial  sand  deposit  of  the  locality.  The  skeleton  does  not  differ  in 
essentials  (with  one  exception,  which  does  not  however  approximate  it  to  any  other 
known  human  type)  from  the  most  recent  human  forms.-  If  it  was  deposited  in  siiu 
before  the  advent  of  the  boulder  day,  the  specimen  establishes  the  existence  of  a 

1  Klaatsch,  Korrespondenzblatt  der  Deutschen  Gesellschaft  f Or  Anthropologic,  Ethnologie 
und  Urgeschichte«  ia  the  Arckiv  fUr  Anihrppdogie^  191 1,  8.  84. 
'  Prehistoric  Society  of  East  Anglia,  Annual  Report,  191;?. 
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highly  evolved  human  type  at  a  time  much  more  temote  from  the  present  than  is  the 
middle  Palaeolithic  period,  with  ^hich  it  has  been  noted  the  type  of  Homo  primigenius 
h  almost  exclusively  associated.  But  it  is  possibie  ths*  the  skeleton  lay  in  a  grave 
dug  through  the  boUlder  day,  and  extending  (perhaps  accidentally)  just  to  the  level  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  underlying  sand.  Two  problems,  one  geological,  and  a  second 
which  may  be  described  as  archaeological,  are  therefore  presented  by  the'  discovery  of 
the  Ipswich  bones. 

On  the  geological  side,  it  is  believed  that  the  crucial  questions  in  dispute  are,  (i) 
Whether  the  boulder  clay  of  the  locality  is  identical  with  the  widiely-distributed  stratum 
thus  designated  by  geologists,  (2)  Whether  the  boulder  clay  was  deposited  under 
circumstances  admitting  of  the  preservation  of  the  bones  in  close  association  and 
contact  during  that  process,  and  lastly  (3)  Whether  the  local  clay  may  not  have  been 
derived  secondarily  and  comparatively  recently  from  similar  but  adjacent  material  in 
such  a  way  as  to  conform  to  the  conditions  suggested  under  the  heading  No.  2.  The 
answers  to  the  questions  thus  posed  are  conflicting,  and  the  weight  of  authority  is 
divided  with  remarkable  evenness.  It  is  appropriate  therefore  to  recall  the  comment 
made  in  reference  to  such  instances  by  Huxley,  and  to  realise  that  on  neither  side  is  the 
evidence  of  an  absolutely  conclusive  nature.  But  the  validity  of  the  claims  pressed 
on  behalf  of  the  Ipswich  bones  will  be  affected  also  by  the  archaeological  iefvidcncei 
And  in  particular  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  as  far  as  possible  the  question  of  an  inter- 
ment. For  the  latter  might  own  a  comparatively  recent  date.  Again  the  evidence 
is  not  decisive  in  either  sense,  and  it  will  thus  be  observed  that  if  the  claims  to  high 
antiquity  have  not  been  established  satisfactorily,  neither  has  the  refutation  of  those 
claims  been  completely  demonstrative.  Consequently  this  instance,  even  if'  held  in 
reserve,  must  be  reckoned  with  in  any  discussion  of  human  antiquity  in  general. 

It  is  permissible  to  recall  in  this  connection  the  claims  now  advanced  in  favour  of 
the  greater  antiquity  of  the  higher  types  of  mankind,  and  based  upon  observations  in 
another  department  of  archaeology,  viz.  that  which  deals  with  the  evidence  provided 
by  flint  or  other  imperishable  implements.  The  flints  discovered  below  the  Red 
Crag  in  Suffolk '  supply  evidence  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of  man's  existence 
in  the  Miocene  epoch  if  hot  even  earlier.  The  suggestion  is  not  novel,  for  Dr.  Wallace  * 
advanced  it  distinctly  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  But  however  willing  we  may  be  to 
entertain  such  views,  our  adoption  of  these  must  depend  after  all  upon  the  evidence. 
Unfortunately  the  palaeontological  record  is  still  imperfect,  at  any  rate  sa  far  as- our 
museums  are  concerned.  From  PKocene  strata  the  only  known  specimens  that  possess 
a  claim  to  rank  as  a  human  form  is  PUhecantkropuSy  and  both  the  antiquity  and  the 
rank  of  this  fossil  have  been  disputed.  With  regard  to  the  anthropoid  apes  it  is  other- 
wise. Many  year^  ago,  remains  of  a  fossil  form  of  anthropoid  ape  (Dryopitkecus)  werte 
discovered  in  France.  They  occurred  in  strata  considered  then  to  be  of  Miocose  age 
but  now  referred  by  some  geologists  to  the  subsequent  Pliocene  epoch.  Later  dis- 
coveries were  made  in  India,  and  quite  recently  (191 1)  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Geo- 
logical Survey  have  added  considerably  to  the  number  of  anthropoid  apes  found  in  that 
region.*  No  fewer  than  four  kinds  of  these  apes  are  recognised  now  as  having  existed  in 
the  Pliocene  epoch.  They  correspond,  however,  to  the  four  existing  kinds  of  anthropoid 
apes,  being  nearly  if  not  quite  so  highly  developed  as  these.  Consequently  it  is  not 
altogether  reasonable  to  claim  them  as  forms  ancestral  to  the  existing  species,  though 
they  may  serve  to  indicate  some  of  the  characters  of  those  ancestors. 

But  a  recent  discovery  of  even  greater  interest  is  announced  from  Egypt.*  There 
have  been  found  in  the  Oligocene  strata  of  the  Fayiim  district^  remains  of  monkeys, 
including  a  fossil  remnant  attributable  to  a  gibbon-like  anthropoid  2^)e*     This  Oligocene 

*  Lankester,  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  Series  B.,  vol.  202,  1912. 
'A.  R.  Wallace,  Anthropological   Review;  Journal  of  the  Anthropological   Society, 

1864,  p.  clxvi. 

*  Pflgrim,  Records  of  the  Indian  Geohgicai  Survey,  1910. 

*FTasi8,  KorrespondenzblaU,  etc.  (cf.  under  Klaatsch),  8.  191,  1911;  Schlosser,  Beitr^e 
zur  Paldontologie  und  Geologic  OtsUrrtick-Ungams  unddes  OrientSt  xxiv,  s.  51,  191 1. 
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Egyptmn  ape  is  considered  to  stand  i|k  an  ancestral  relation  to  another  form  called 
PliopUkecus,  found  in  Germany  and  assigned  to  the  Miocene  epoch.  And  conse- 
quently each  stage  of  the  Tertiary  period^  from  the  Oligocene  division  onward,  is  now 
seen  to  possess  one  or  more  r^>resentatlves  of  these  animals*  Moreover  the  oldest 
fossil  form  has  at  least  a  claim  to  represent  an  ancestor  of  some  of  the  later  types. 

The  predse  bearing  of  these  palaeontotogical  discoveries  upon  the  question  of 
man's  antiquity  is  by  no  means  sligfatr'  yet  it  may  be  overlooked.  The  observations- 
suggest  that  the  various  types  of  anthropoid  ape  were- already  and  definitely  divergent 
from  each  other  even  in  late  Miocene  times.  Such  early  divergence  anumg  the  apes: 
lends  colour  to  the  view  that  by  that  time  the  human  line  of  evolution  had  become 
detached  from  the  eatiier  common  ancestral  path.  The  most  recent  investigations 
into  the  characters  of  the  brain  in  man  and  the  higher  mammals  (including  the  apes) 
bring  in  confirmatory  evidence  from  the  side  of  comparative  anatomy.  Yet  however 
dear  the  inference  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  stili  a  matter  of- presumption  so  long  as  we  lack 
fossils  which  can  be  regarded  confidently  as  having  figured  in  the  direct  line  of  humatft 
descent.  It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  actual  remains  should  be  found;  but 
in  the  absence  of  such  fossils  from  Miocene  strata,  it  is  impossible  on  palaeontological 
grounds  to  say  how  far  man  had  advanced  in  evolution  by  the  commencement  of  the 
Pliocene  epoch.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  speed  with  which  the  various  possible  phases^ 
were  traversed,  and  yet  the  question  of  the  rate  of  progress  is  all^important.^ 

Where  so  much  room  exists  for  speculation,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  *quite  an 
extensive  range  of  variety  in  the  genealogical  trees  which  have  been  advanced  in 
explanation  of  the  descent  of  man^  and  we  may  well  pardon  the  indefinit^iess  of  one 
of  the  most  recent  of  those  schemes,^  even  though  it  be  the  outcome  of  patient  research 
and  w^ll-balanced  judgment. 

But  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  evidentce  of  PUhecantkropus^  having  regard  to  its  position 
near  the  end  of  the  Pliocene  epoch,  suggests  the  eariier  stages  of  this,  rather  than  the 
Miocene  division,  as  those  which  witnessed  the  final  emergence  of  a  distinctively  human 
form.  Thus  the  direct  evidence  of  palaeontology,  though  it  does  not  contradict, 
does  not  at  present  confirm  the  view  which  assigns  the  time  of  that  event  to  the  Miocene 
or  even  an  earlier  epoch. 

4.  Existing  Types  of  Mankind. — The  flood  of  anthropological  researches  into  the 
physical  characters  of  the  various  human  types  continues  to  increase  in  volume.  The 
augmentation  of  the  number  of  investigations  undertaken  by  members  of  the  various' 
Slavonic  nationalities  and  again  by  the  Japanese  forms  a  marked  feature  of  recent 
literature.  The  Russian  publications  akme  attain  the  most  formidable  proportions 
annually.'  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  on  account  of  linguistic  difiSculties,  these 
memoirs  are  liable  to  be  passed  over  by  workers  in  Western  Europe.  Indeed  it  setems 
as  though  the  necessity  f^r  some  universal  script,  a  written  lingua  franca,  will  become 
as  urgent  as  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Pypnits, — Some  noteworthy  researches  bear  on  the  distribution  and  affinities  of 
the  pygmy  types  of  mankind.*  The  discovery  of  pygmy  tribes  in  New  Guinea  has 
giveii  a  fresh  stimulus  to  speculation  on  the  subject  of  the  original  unity  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  diminutive  Hominldae.  Those  who  have  studied  the  question  may 
be  divided  conveniently  into  three  groups.  Of  these  one  holds  that  the  pygmy  type 
represents  an  early  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  larger  varieties  of  mankind.  The 
latter  are  regarded  in  fact  as  modified  descendants  of  pygmy  ancestors,  distributed,  it 
is  supposed,  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  and  now  persisting  only  as  widely-separated 
groups.  An  elaborate  theory  of  the  cultural  relations  of  the  pygmy  types  with  their 
larger  neighbours  has  been  based  on  such  considerations.    On  strictly  anthropological 

gnnmds,  however,  this  view,  bv  which  the  pygmies  are  regarded  as  ancestral  forms, 

*  Vialleton,  Morphologic  des  Vert6bres,  191 1. 

•Stieda,  Aus  der  Russischen  Literatur;  Archio  fUr  Anthropohgie,  1906,  and  eariier 
volumes.  • 

»  Schmidt,  Die  Stall ung  der  Pygmaen-Volker,  etc.,  19 10. 

Poutrin,  Les  Negrilies  du  Centre  Africain;  L*An$hropologie,  1911--12. 
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can  be  severely  criticised,  and  it  lacks  the  support  of  palaeontological  evidence.  A 
second  group  of  authorities  regards  the  pygmies  as  varieties  of  the  larger  tribes  of  the 
respective  localities  in  which  they  are  met  with,  and  a  general  appeal  is  made  to  their 
environment  as  the  source  of  influences  which  have  determined  their  persistence. 
Account  is  taken  especially  of  conditions  affecting  nutriment.  But  pygmies  are  not 
necessarily  starvelings,  so  that  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  laying  stress  on  this  partic- 
ular argument.  The  third  group  of  investigators  holds  the  view  that  pygmies  are 
neither  **  ancestral  forms,"  nor  stimted  variants  of  their  more  bulky  congeners,  but 
that  they  constitute  a  distinct  type  of  mankind,  a  collateral  stock  which  has  become 
modified  in  different  areas,  but  which  was  nevertheless  a  parental  form  common  to  the 
modem  pygmies.  The  evidence  actually  available  at  the  present  time  seems^  to  favour 
the  two  latter  views  almost  equally.  In  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  experimental 
research,  these  problems  will  probably  not  receive  a  more  definite  elucidation.  And 
even  the  excellent  methods  of  employing  anthropometric  data  for  racial  comparisons 
suggested  by  such  recent  writers  as  Drs.  MoUison  ^  and  Czekanowski  ^  provide  ap- 
proidmations  to  solutions  but  not  the  actual  solutions  of.  these  problems; 

Apart  from  all  the  foregoing  instances  are  the  sporadic  cases  of  pygmies  appearing 
in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  the  larger  Hominidae.  Such  instances  are  studied 
advisedly  from  a  pathological  rather  than  from  a  purely  biological  standpoint.  Refer- 
ences are  made  to  the  irregular  activity  of  glandular  organs  and  to  other  de^)-seated 
interferences  with  the  normal  processes  of  growth.  And  it  is  legitimate  to  foresee  an 
epoch  in  which  the  accession  of  precise  physiological  knowledge  will  admit  of  descrip- 
tions expressing  these  aberrations  in  chemical  terms. 

Gianis, — The  study  of  giants  will  be  found  to  present  in  its  trend  features  similar 
to  those  just  mentioned  as  influential  in  the  case  of  pygmies  of  sporadic  appearance. 
In  default  of  races  of  truly  gigantic  stature,  the  chief  material  for  researches  is  provided 
by  sporadic  examples  of  giants.  But  the  materials  are  not  exhausted  thus;  for  certain 
cases  are  now  brought  into  line  with  giants,  on  account  of  their  presenting  some  of 
the  characters  typical  of  the  latter,  even  though  they  may  lack  the  prime  feature,  vu . 
excessive  stature. 

The  literature  of  giantism  is  full  of  suggestions  as  to  the  pathological  nature  of  this 
condition.  And  as  in  the  case  of  pygmies,  reference  is  made  to  general  processes  of 
nutriticm,  as  well  as  to  the  activity  of  certain  glands.  The  recent  work  of:  Professor 
Geddes '  is  particularly  illuminating  on  the  relation  between  the  growth  of  the  skeleton 
and  that  of  the  sexual  glands.  And  these  researches  have  the  particular  merit  of 
adducing  the  evidence  of  experimental  tests  devised  and  exiecuted  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  validity  of  conclusions  based  in  the  first  instance  upon  purely  anthro- 
pological data.  Thus  Professor  Geddes  has  been  able  to  indicate  with  precision  the 
chief  factors  concerned  in  the  processes  of  excessive  growth:  he  is  able  to  classify 
examples  of  giantism  according  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  certain  specified  factors. 
He  has  contributed  very  largely  to  provide  this  study  with  a  sound  physiological 
basis.  It  should  be  added  that  this  work  contains  suggestions  bearing  on  certain 
features  of  other  examples  (such  as  the  curious  form  and  pr(^>ortions  of  some  of  the 
limb-bones  of  Homo  primigenius)  which  have  long  awaited  elucidation. 

Other  observers  have  directed  their  investigations  to  the  pituitary  body  in  particular. 
The  frequency  with  which  this  obscure  glandular  organ  is  enlarged  in  giants  has  been 
recognised,  for  some  years,  but  the  exact  mechanism  of  the  processes  involved  is  not 
yet  fully  known. 

Andamanese  and  Malay  Aborigines, — The  human  races  threatened  with  extinction 
in  the  near  future  present  a  very  special  interest  to  anthropologists,  and  while  the 
urgency  of  the  matter  is  to  be  deplored,  it  is  satisfactory  to  realise  that  invest^ators 

*  Motlison,  ArMv  fur  Antkropologie,  1907. 

'  Czekanowski,  Archiv  jiir  Anthropologie;  Korre5pondenzblcUt;^Jahrgang  xl»  No.  6,  1909; 
ibid.,  1910,  p.  loi. 

•  Geddes,  Proc,  Roy,  Soc,  of  Edinburgh^  vol.  .xxxi,  Part  I,  No.  6,  1910. . 
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of  the  highest  ability  are  engiiged  in  the  study  of  the  dlsappeaiing  races  while  there 
is  still  an  opportunity  of  so  doing.  In  the  Andaman  Islands,  Mr.  A*  R.  Brown  (Cam- 
bridge) has  carried  out  extensive  researches^  In  regard  to  the  pygmy  tribes  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  the  exhaustive  works  published  by  Professor  Martin  (of  Zttrich), 
and  of  Messrs.  Skeat  and  C.  O.  Blagden  still  hold  the  first  rank. 

Bush  Race. — The  Bush  race  of  South  Africa  has  been  studied  minutely  by  Dr. 
Poch  ^  (of  Vienna)  and  Dr.  P6ringuey  (of  the  S.  African  Museum'') ».  Dr.  P6ch  lays 
stress  on  the  necessity  for  a  precise  and  definite  diagnosis  of  the  Bush  type  as  contrasted 
with  other  adjacent  varieties  and  especially  with  the  Hottentots.  Among  the  features 
employed  as  aids  to  drawing  these  distinctions^  the  form  of  the  ears,  of  the  eyelids  and 
of  the  upper  lip  are  regarded  as  possessing  the  first  importance;  for  the  true  Bush  native 
presents  a  distinct  conformation  in  each  instance.  An  interesting  observation  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  parotid  salivary  glands  are  very  large,  in  ibG  genuine  Bush  natives. 
No  explanation  of  the  condition  has  been  advanced  and  its  significance  has  remained 
obscure.  (The  present  writer  suggests  that  the  development  may  be  related  to  the 
employment  of  clicking  sounds  in  speech,  a  feature  which  is  carried  to  its  extreme  by 
these  natives.  This  suggestion  is  based  on  the  observation  that  although  Europeans 
may  learn  to  employ  clicks,  yet  a  great  difficulty  is  encoimtered  in  prolonged  conversaf 
tion  owing  to  deficient  saliva,  the  latter  being  essential  to  the  proper  production  of  the 
clicking  sounds.)  Dr.  Poch  regards  the  well-known  steatopygia  of  the  Bush  natives 
(it  is  found  in  both  sexes)  as  a  mode  of  storage  of  food-materiab.  (The  pi^esent  writer 
made  this  suggestion  eight  years  ago,  and  even  then  was  probably  not  the  first  person 
to  do  so.)  In  general,  the  position  assigned  to  these  remarkable  representatives  of 
humanity  is  that  of  a  distinct  aiid  specialised  form  of  mankind.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  view  is  identical  with  the  last  of  the  three  mentioned  above  in  connection 
with  the  pygmy  tribes  as  a  whole.  Dn  P6ringuey  devotes  a  section  of  this  work  to  the 
physical  characters  of  the  Bushmen^  and  Dr.  Shnibsall  has  added  a  chapter  on  cranio 
ometry,  which  is  an  abstract  of  a  larger  report  in  preparation. 

Australian  Aborigines. -^Mr»  A.  R.  Brown  has  made  extensive  observations  on  the 
tribes  of  Western  Australia  but  the  results  and  summary  still  await  publication;  In 
other  parts  of  Australia  there  has  been  a  great  awakening  of  activity  and  important 
memoirs  on  the  craniology  of  the  aboriginal  natives  have  appeared  quite  recently. 
Particular  attention  may  be  dir^ted  to  the  work  of  Professor  Berry '  (of  Melbourne 
Unxversity),  who  has  stimulated  enthusiasm  in  a  numerous  band  of  students  and 
colleagues.  To  Professor  Berry,  credit  is  due  also  for  rescuing  from  obscurity  a  fine 
collection  of  skulls  of  the  extinct  Tasmanian  aborigines.  Complete  descriptions  and 
admirable  drawings  are  now  available,  and  the  additional  material  investigated  by 
Professor  Berry  amounts  nearly  to  as  much  again  as  all  that  had  been  previously 
described.  An  absc^tely  unique  specimen  is  a  desiccated  Tasmanian  brain,  which 
has  been  studied  by  Professor  Elliot  Smith. 

Professor  Berry  holds  the  view  that  the  Tasmanian  native  represented  &  pure,  if 
highly-specialised  stock,  which  was  modified  in  Australia  owing  to  the  advent  of  a 
second  stock.  The  latter  may  be  termed  Papuan.  The  Tasmanians  were  distinct  from 
this,  and  from  the  Melanesians  also.  Herein  Professor  Berry,  is  in  opposition  to  Pro* 
fessor  von  Luschan  (of  Berlin), 

At  the  University  of  Adelaide,  the  study  of  physical  anthropology  is  pursued  actively 
by  Professor  Stirling,^  who  has  the  advantage  of  access  to  a  number  of  skeletons  of  the 
aborigines  far  greater  than  exists  in  any  other  scientific  institution.  But  detailed 
accounts  are  not  yet  accessible. 

Eskimo.— 'The  Eskimo  race  has  been  investigated  quite  recently  by  two  observers 
of  the  highest  competence,  Drs.  Oetteking  and  Hrdli^ka.    In  view  of  the  comparisons 

*  Poch,  Korrespondenzblatt,  etc.,  s.  75;  Archiv  fUr  Anthropologie,  19H.. 

*  Peringiiey»  Annals  of  the  South  African  Museum,  vol.  viii,  191 1. 

»  Berry,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Edinbuigh,  vol.  xxxi,  Part  li,  No.  1-4,  1910. 
^  Stirhng,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  South  Australia^  vol.  xxxv,  191 1. 
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dYzv/n  so  often  between  the  Eskimo  and  certain  early  |wehisto?ric  Etiropeah  types,  the 
conclusions  of  these  authors  are  very  imtxjftant,  and  forttiTiately  they  are  tumte  definite. 
Speaking  of  the  skull,  Dr.  Oetteking*' defines  that  of  the  Eskimo  as  a  modification  of 
the  Mongolian  type.  Specific  mongoloid  characters  are  distinct,'  and  in  ccjttain  In- 
stances strongly  marked.  With  these  features  others  of  a  generalised-  or  primitive 
type  are  blended.  Dr.  Hrdli^ka  *  is  even  more  difect  in  his  statements.  And  although 
he  clearly  takes  full  account  of  environment  and  nutrition  as  factors  capable  of  modify- 
ing the  form  of  various^  organs,  he  states  Acvertheless  that  all  Eskimo  crania  '*  present 
absolutely  no  racial  affinity  with  either  the  diluvial  or  posterior  European  cratiia,  and 
their  comparison,  except  for  contrasts  should  onte  for  all  be  abandoned.  The  kinship 
of  the  Eskimo  is  with  Asia  and  America."  Whether  Dr:  Hrdlltka'  will  have  any 
further  information  to  give  on  the  last  point  mentioned  by  him  is  not  yet  known,  but 
in  1 91 2  he  made  an  expedition  to  Siberia,  where  he  discovered  examples  of  a  blond 
Mongolian  type.  His  detailed  description  of  this  is  awaited  with  interest.  A  word  of 
caution  may  be  tittered  meanwhile  in  reference  to  recent  arid  widely-circtilated  reports 
announcing  the  discovery  of  a  tribe  of  (so-called)  "  white  ^'  Eskimo. 
-  Observations  on  the  Brain.-^The  anthropological  work  thus  far  laid  under  contribution 
has  been  almost  entirely  anthropometric  and  craniemetric.  But  investigation  of  tlie 
o^her  anatomical  systems  makes  steady  progress.  In  partictilar,  the  brain  has  received 
much  attention.  In  this  connection  the  researches  of  Mr:  Beah^*  on  the*  American 
negroes,  of  Dr.  Sergio  Sergi  •  on  the  Heretos  (South- west- African  negroes),  of  •  Professor 
Weinberg*  on  the  Poles  and  Esthonians,  and  of  Dr.  Kohlbrugge^  on  the  Malayan 
peoples,  have  resulted  in  enormous  additions  to  the  stock  of  inforrnktion  previously 
cdlected.  Yet  it-  must  be  admitted  that  the  naked-eye  ^ppdatrances  fail  to  provide  a 
basis  for  the  satisfactory  identification  of  a  given  specimen,  so  great  i^  the  variabiKty 
in  almost  every  detail  of  the  surface  anatomy.  In  fact,  examples  of  lowly  conformation 
may  occur  in  almost  any  region  of  the  surface,  so  that  the  racial  factor,  though  doubtless 
present,  cannot  be  regarded  as  Very  potent  in  comparison  with  -other  factors  differing 
from  the  racial  one  in  regard  to  their  distribution.  Such  considerations,  added  to 
otliers  based  on  a  study  of  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  rdation  to -the  total  body-weight, 
have  had  the  tendency  of  directing  attention  more  specis^y  to  the  mihute  structure  of 
the  cortex  of  the  organ.  Conspicuous  among  recent  publications  on- this  subject, 
the  latest  work  of  Dr.  Brodmann*  demands  special  notice  here.  Dr.  Brodmann's 
tesearches-  have  been  directed  to  a  large  number  of  animal  forms;  and  his  conclusions 
are  furnished  consequently  with  a  correspondingly  solid  basis.  Of  the  results  none  is 
more  important  than  that  which  confirms  a  claim  already  made  in  favour  of  recog- 
nising absolutely  distinctive  though  microscopic  features  in  a  certain  region  of  the 
cortical  surface  of  the  human  brain.  The  relation  of  that  region  to  certain  markings  of 
the  cerebral  surface  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  secondary  fmportance.  Further 
research  is  in  progress  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  the  features  in  question 
are  modified  by  the  factors  of  racial  difiference.  But  as  yet  no  definite  statement  can 
be  ^  made  as  to  the  ttisults  of  this  enquiry. 

•5.  The  Study  of  Heredity  and  EnvironmeM. — It  remains  to  consider  some  Very 
striking  developments  of  anthropological  and  more  particulariy  of  anthropometric 
research,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  recent  advanciss  in  the  Study  of 
heredity  and  the  influence  of  environment.     It  was  inevitable  that  mankind  should 

be  recognised  as  a  subiect  for  enquiry  in  the  4K)vel  researches  generated  by  the  redis- 
^  Oetteking,  Abhandiungen  der  KdnigL   Zoologischen  und  Anthropologisch'EthHolagiscken 
Museum  zu  Dresden^  Band  xii,  No.  3,  1908. 

*  Hrdlicka,  American  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Anthropological  Papers^  vol.  y,  Part  II,  J91Q. 
'  Hrdlicka,  XlVth  Internat.  Cong,  of  Prehistoric  Anthropology,  Geneva,  19 12.* 

*  Besiti,  American  Journal  of  AmUomy. 

*  Sergio  Sergi,  '*  Cerebra  Hererica"  in  Schultze,  Ergebnisse  eine  Zoologischen  Forschungs- 
reise,  etc.,  Jena,  1909. 

*  Weinberg,  Zeitschrift  fUr  Morphologie  und  Anthropologies  Band  viii,  p.  125,  1904. 
^Kohlbrugge,  "Kultur  und  Gehirh,"  BiologischeS  Centralklatt,  Band  xxxi,  No.  8,  191 1. 
^ BrodmaLnTit  Anatomische  Anzeiger,    Erg&nzungsheft,  19x2^ 
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covery  of  Mendel's  work,  and  ako  by  the  writing  of  Galtdo;  Fdur  years  or  moife  Iravei 
l>assed  since  the  inheritance  of  eye-cobur  in  the  white  race  was  shown  to  conform  ta 
expectations  baaed  on  the  Mendelian  theory;  The  question  of  hair-colour  subsequently 
received  attention,  with  results  similar  in  kind  though  less  marked  in  degree;  Fiuther 
evidence  of  the  same  sort  was  pubibhed  next  (190^)  in  fetation-  to  certain  defects  and- 
diseases,  of  which  the  condition  known  as  -^  night-blindness  "  provides  a  striking  and 
instructive  example.  Another  field  of  enquiry  was  successfully  opened  up  in  19x0  by 
the  resuks  of  Professor  Davenport's-^  observations  on  the  offspring  of  white  and  negrct 
parentage.  Again  (in  191 1.)  the  Jewish  and  Anglo-Saxon  types  of  pbysiogiiomy  *  were 
subjected  to  analy»s,  with  tiie  result  that  a  strong  claim  (if  not  an  absolutely  convindi^ 
one)  is  made  to  the  efiFect  that  in  the  offspring  of  mixed* paraitage  these  facial  types 
segregate  according  to  Mendel's  law.  The  work  of  Dr«  Eugen  Fischer^  (19x2)  marks 
a  further  advance.  Here  the  subjects  are  a  hybrid  population,  the  offspring  oif  Dutch 
Boers  and  Hottentots  in  German  South-west  Africa.  Many:characteiB  usually  deemed 
distinctive  of  ^^  race  '^  were  investigated,  and  the  fact  that^such  cfaamcters'^  mendehze" 
o«t  in  the  hybrid  offspring,  furnisher  an  argument  of.  enorraoiis- force  against  any  theory 
of  the  origin  of  racial  or  sub-racial  types  through  admixture.  Other  noteworthy  result^ 
of  Dr.  Fischer's  work  iiiclude  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  complete  and  marked  fertility 
of  the  hybrids  ifUer  sc^  and  again  the  definite  diemonstration  of  the  increased  bulk  of 
offspring  of  mixed  parentage  (as  compared  with  their  parents),  even  in  the  absence 
of  aU  noticeable  change  in  the  environment.- 

Anpther  and  very  dH^^t  line  of  research  has  been  opesied  up  by  Dr.  Brownlee^ 
(19x1).  He. proposed  to  employ  the  Mendelian  theory  as  a  basis  for  the  analysts  of 
racial  mixtures.  Should  the  method  withstand  criticism  and  should  the  assumptions 
which  are  necessary  be  found  justifiable,  the  anthropologist  will  have  been  furnished  by 
Dr.  Brownlee  ^ith  an  invaluable  instriunent  of  racial  analysis. 

The  contribution  to  the  study  of  environment  provided  by  Dn  Boks  in  his  report  ^ 
on  the  immigrants  into  the  Uioited  States  of  America  deserves  special  nnntion  here. 
Two  striking  amiouncements  are  made  in  that  report.  In  the  first  piace,  it  is  claiined 
that  in  regard  to  bead-form,  the  offspring  of  immigrants  stand  in  distinct  and  eveh 
marked  contrast  to  th^r  parents.  Again  the. data  are  saidto-  show*  that  a  change  in 
every  case  taj^es  place  in  the  direction  of  convergence  towards  a  common  loitn  or  type* 
So  that  whether  the  parents  themselves  be  kmg-faeaded  or  of  the  bulkt-headed  type,: 
these  charaaeristtcs  are  not  transmitted.  The  t>fiiBprin$f  of  eithet  type  tends  towards 
an  intermediate  form.  Environment  is  made  pronunent  in  the  ^peculations  as  to  the 
influences  determining  these  results.  The  latter  ari  extraordinary  far  two  reasOna. 
First  on  account  of  the  intensity  of  the  acting  force,. and  agaiii  for  the  rapidity  witii. 
which  it  actStf.  Acceptance  of  the  conclusions  in  such  a^matter  nmst*  depend  on  the 
nature  of.  the  evidence,  including  inter-  alia  the*  method  of  collection  and  the  actual 
numerical  differences  shown  by  the  figures.  Having  regard  to  such'  points,  the  severe' 
criticism  *  which  has  been  passed  on  these  statements  is  not  without  justification,  end 
it  is  dear  that  further  support  is  needed  before  anything  Hke:  compete  recognition  icaac 
be  accorded  l<o  the  conclusions;  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  of  -interest  to- leant 
whether  Gallon's  law  of  regression  finds  any  demonstration  here. 

.  (W.  L.  H:  DxJCKWOBtHi)  • 

.II,    CuUural  Anthropology, 

Prehisioric  Archaeology. — ^In  the  domain  of  prehistorics  th^  mo^t  recent  discoveries, 
are  full  of  interest.  As  regards  the  supreme  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  there  mus^ 
always  t>e  a  point  at  which  the  certain  shades  off  into  the  purely  problematic.    Tte 

^  Davenport r  American  Naturalist,  igiOi  . 

*  S9\Q,majx,  Euzenics  ReoieWt  vol.  lit.  No.  3,  1911.  til. 
'  Fischerj  Die  Kehobother  Bastards ^jQua,  1912. 

♦Brownlee,  Journ.  Roy.  Anthrop.  Iiist.,  191 1. 

*  Bdas,  Tlu  Imntizrati&h  ComfHission,  U.  S.  S^ate  Document,  No.  io8,  1910. 

^  RskdosAf^yicht  Ammcan  Anthropologist,  p,  sg^t  191 1*  ''  '^ 
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point,  however,  is  being  steadily  pushed  back  by  the  aid  of  fresh  evidence  of  a  culttiral 
kind.  Formerly,  for  orthodox  ^archaeologists,  the  limit  of  historicity  was  represented  by 
the  horizon  of  Chelles.  But  now  M.  Commont's  well-established  stratigraphy  for  the 
Valley  of  the  Somme  includes  a  pre-Chellean  leveL  It  is  characterised  by  the  presence 
of  very  rough  hand-axes  and  small  implements  derived  frokn  flakes,  the  associated 
fauna  comprising  hippopotamus,  eUphas  afUiquuSy  and  an  archaic  iform  of  eiephas 
pHmigenius  ijCongrhs  prihisL  de  France,  Tours,  1910),  Indeed,  Professor  SdlaS  in  his 
recent  work,  Ancient  Hunters  and  their  Mod&rn  Representatives  (191 1),  is  quite  prepared 
to  add  another  to  the  classic^  list  of  periods,  and  adopts  for  this  pre-Chellean  period  the 
name  Strepyian,  derived  from  Str6py  in  Belgium.  M.  Rutot,  the  inventor  of  the  term, 
claims  a  wide  distribution  for  the  characteristic  industry  of  this  epoch  {Cmgrhs  d* 
Atchfy>L  et  d'Hist.,  Malines,  191  r).  Further,  at  Torralba  in  Spain,  at  a  hdght  of  some 
xioo  metres  above  sea-level,  the  Marquis  of  Cerralbo  has  found  pre-Chellean  imple- 
ments, side  by  side  with  tusks  and  other  remains  of  eUphas  meridionalis  and  elephai 
antiquus,  in  circumstances  that  sugj^est  that  there  stands  revealed  the  actual  camp  or 
"  station  "  of  these  eariy  denizens  of  the  world  (Congris  d*Anthrap,  et  d'ArchioL  prSkikf,, 
Geneva,  1912). 

Eoliths. — If,  however,  we  try  to  get  still  further  back,  we  plunge  into  the  storiny 
waters  of  the  controversy  about  "  eoliths."  The  question  arises  whether  man  or  nature 
is  responsible  for  the  pieces  of  stone  shaped  and  chipped  with  a  certain  appearance  of 
design  that  occur  in  various  geological  formations  of  early  pleistocene  or  even  of  tertiary 
age.  A  while  ago  opinion  perhaps  tended  to  side  with  the  opponents  of  **  eoliths.''  M. 
Bouk's  attack,  based  on  the  production  of  pseudo-eoliths'  by  the  crushing  machine 
of  a  cement-factory  at  Mantes  {UAnthropologie,  1905,  p.  26t),  had  been  reinforced  by 
M.  I'Abbd  Breuil's  discovery  of  other  pseudo-eoliths,  caused  this  time  not  by  percussion 
but  by  pressure,  at  the  base  of  the  Parisian  Eocene  at  Belle-Assise  (L* Anthropologic', 
1910,  p.  385).  Now,  however.  Sir  Ray  Lankester  comes  forward  as  the  champion  of 
man-made  implements  from  the  basement-bed  <^  the  Suffolk  Red  Crag,  a  deposit  which, 
at  the  latest,  marks  the  very  beginning  of  the  Pleistocene  epoch  (Phil,  Trans,  of  ^ 
Royal  Soc.,  Series  B,  vol.  202,  p.  283.  Cf .  Nature,  Oct,  31, 191 2).  They  were  discovered 
by  Mr.  J.  Reid  Moir  from  1909  onwards  at  seveial  sites  in  or  near  Ipswich;  and  very 
similar  finds  have  been  made  by  Mr*  W.  G.  Clarke  in  the  Norwich  Crag  which  ranks  as 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  Red  Crag  {Proc.  of  the  Prehist,  Soc,  of  Bast  Anglia,  Vol. 
i,  parts  I  and  2).  Indeed,  Mr.  Moir  has  lately  claimed  to  have  lighted  on  human 
handiwork,  not  only  in  the  Red  Crag,  but  likewise  in  the  latter  middle-glacial  gravels  and 
in  the  still  later  chalky-boulder-clay  of  Suffolk,  and,  in  short,  to  have  made  out  a  long 
series  of  these  very  early  £orms  (Times,  Oct.  19,  191 2).  Thus  the  question  of  " eoliths'* 
is  entering  on  a  new  and  interesting  phase;  and,  so  long  as  they  do  not  seek  to  dogmatise 
pranatiurely,  the  bolder  spirits  who  are  thus  for  putting  back  the  beginnings  of  human 
culture,  deserve  a  fair  hearing  and  even  encouragement 

Palaeolithic  i4^.— 'Within  the  traditional  limits  of  the  Palaeolithic  age,  the  main 
interest  consists  in  securing  greater  accuracy  of  dassiff cation  and  an  exacter  correlation 
with  the  changes  in  the  geophysical  conditions.  As  regards  the  drift^period,  whilst 
our  collections  of  "  am3rgdak>id  "  implements  continue  to  swell,  very  little  has  recently 
been  done,  at  any  rate  in  England,  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  stratigraphy;  and 
M.  Commont's  researches  in  the  Valley  of  the  Somme  remain  unrivalled.  Even  where 
stratigraphy  fails,  however,  much  may  possibly  be  done  by  paying  more  attention  to 
patina,  striations,  and  so  on,  as  indicated  by  Dr.  W.  Allen  Sturge  in  two  important 
pioneer  essajrs  {Proc.  of  the  Ptehist.  Soc.  of  East  Anglia,  Vol.  I,  parts  i  and  2).  The 
cave-period,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fast  yielding  up  its  secrets.  What,  for  instance, 
could  be  a  more  triumphant  vindication  of  the  classiflcatory  methods  of  prehistoric 
archaeology  than  what  was  lately  revealed  in  the  Cave  of  Castillo  near  Puente  Viesgo 
in  the  North  of  Spain.  Here  MM.  Breuil,  Obermaier  and  Alcalde  del  Rio  (actipg  on 
behalf  of  the  Institut  de  Pal^ontologie  Humaine  new^y  founded  by  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
to  whom  the  science  of  prehistorics  owes  so  much)  actually  brought  to  light,  superim- 
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posed  one  upon  the  other  in  A  section  of  a  depth  of  about  thirty  feet,  ten  archaeological 
strata  proceeding  irom  the  MooBterian  (two  levels)  to  the  Neolithic  by  way  of  the 
Aurignadan  (three  levels),  the Solutrian,  the  Magdalenian  (two  levels),  and  the  Azilian. 
Thus  the  classical  seriation  of  cultural  stages  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  theory;  it  is  a  matter 
oip»lpBh\eiaci  (VAnikropohgiei  igi2). 

Passing  on.  to  consider  these  stages  in  dietail,  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  not  a  little 
new  islohnation  that: relates  to  the  Mousterian  epoch.  Thus  M.  Commont  has  dis* 
covered  in  the  Vailey  of  the  Somme  a  well>^eveloped  Mousterian  industry  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  warm  fauna  (Congrh  d*Antkrop,  et  d* Archil,  prekisLy  Geneva,  1912);  thus 
helping  to  confirm,  we  may  note,  the  hypothesis  of  Professor  Sollas,  who,  despite  the 
usual  assodatidn  of  the  Mousterian  culture  with  a  boreal  fauna,  Is  disposed  to  assign  it 
to  the  interval  between  the  last  two  glaciations.  No  less  than  three  Mousterian  cave* 
occupations  have  come  to  light  between  1910  and  191 2  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  the 
fact  that  th^  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  bed  of  the  Channel  was  suffidently  elevated 
for  Jersey  to  be  joined  to  France  (as  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  a  Continental  fauna, 
rkinoceros  tickofhinuSy  reindeer,  and  so  on)  provides  what  may  prove  a  useftd  datum  for 
solving  the  chronological  problem  (Archaeoiogia^  191 1)  lO^^'i  ^on,  NoVv  191 2  and 
BuUdins  de  la  SociSU  Jersiaise).  Mr.  Regmald  Smith  has  called  attention  to  an  exten- 
sive factory  of  Mousterian  implements  of  an  unifsual  size  situated  at  Northfieet  in  Kent 
in  the  middle- terrace  gravels  of  the  Thames;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
terraces  of  the  Thames  and  Sotmme  and  the  evidences  of  oscillation  of  the  bed  of  the 
Channel  ca^mot  be  brought  into  some  sort  of  correlation  (Archaeologiay  19(1).  Finally, 
the  utilisation  of  bone  in  late  Mousterian  times  found  by  Dr.  H.  Martin  at  La  Quhia  in 
Chafente  helps  us  to  understand  how  the  transition  toc^  place  from  the  Mousterian  to 
the  Attrignadan  stages  of  culture  (Recherches  sur  VivoluHcn  du  MausUHen  dans  le  gise^ 
ment  de  La  QuinOy  CharenUy  i^io). 

On  the  late  Palaeolithic  period,  comprising  the  Aurignacian,  Solutrian,  and  Magda* 
lenian  cultures,  light  continually  pours  in.  Fresh  sites  .are  reported  from  almost  every 
part  of  Europe.  In  Enjgland,  for  instance,  the  Paviland  cave  at  Gower  in  S.  Wales^ 
already  suspected  to  be  Auri^acian  (see  Sollas,  ox.  213),  has  been  proved  to  be  so  by 
the  discovery  of  characteristic  implements,  while  even  Auriignadan  wall-paintings  are 
suggested  by  certain  remains  in  Bacon  Hole  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (r«mef,  Oct. 
14,  15,  29,  19x2);  and  Mr.  R.  Snuth,  more  doubtfully,  claims  an  Aurignadan  age  for 
other  English  sites  {Archaeologiay  1912).  Here,  however,  it  must  suffice  to  deal  in  some 
detail  with  the  rapidly  increasing  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  lat^ 
quaternary  fine-art.  In  particular,  the  determination  of  the  rdative  ages  of  various 
typical  sets  of  cave-engravings  and  cave*paintings  has  recently  made  great  strides. 
Whereas  the'  contributions  of  the  intermediate  Solutrian  period  remain  undetermined 
(though  it  is  certain  that  the  Sodutrians  were  not  artists  merely  in  respect  to  flint,  as 
witness  the  statuette  of  a  mammoth  in  ivory  discovered  by  Dr.  Kri2  at  the  Solutrian 
station  .of  Predmost  in  Moravia,  see  V Anthropologie,  191 2,  273),  yet  there  are  clear 
proofs  that  6n  the  one  band  such  rudimentary  graffiH  as  those  of  Gargas  in  Hautes  Pyr^ 
o6esare  Aurignadan,  iand,  on  the  other  hand^-that  the  far  more  evolved  polychromes  of 
Font-de-Gaume  in  Dordogne,  or  of  Altamira  near  Santander  in  the  North  of  Spain,  ai« 
advanced  Magdalenian  (L'Abb6  H.  Breuil,  ^'L'ige  des  cavemes  et  roches  om^ei  de 
France  et  d'Espagne,"  Retue  ArdUol.,  1912).  A  method,  not  yet  fully  given  to  the 
worlds  of  constracting  as  it  were  a  stratigrdpfay  of  these  works  of  art,  consists  in  observ- 
ing the  sitperimpositions  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ancient  painters  made  light  of  utilising 
an  already  occupied  rock-surface.  Thecave^iiscoveredby  Col.  Willoughby  Verner  in 
the  Serrania  Ronda  in  the  South  of  Spain  (see  Saturday  ReoieWy  Oct.  19,  26,  1912)  is 
destined  to  yield  especially  valuable  results  in  this  respect,  having  no  less  than  a  four- 
fold mural  palimpsest  to  show.  Apart  from  engraving  and  paintiag,  new  forms  of  art 
belonging  to  the  late  Pleistocene  age  are  coming  to  light,  the  most  notable  being  Dr. 
Lalanne's  discovery  of  sculptured  bas-reliefs  representing  human  figures,  male  and 
female,  at  Laussel  in  Dordogne  {V AfUkropologUy  1911,  257;  1912,=  129);  and  the  extraor* 
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dinory  Bud  of  M.  le  Comte  Begotiezir  and  his  son,  'whf>  in  the  cave  of  Tuc  d'Aodouhert , 
in  Ariege,  some  two  kilometres,  from  the  entrance,  -came  iiptw  the  bastfelkfs  of  biaoos 
modelled  in  day,  the  sandy  floor  in  the  [vicinity  showing  the  macks  of  many  human 
footsteps  (Times f  Oct.  31,  191 2);  ..Theimman  figures  of  Lausael,  moreover,  have  Biore 
than  an  aesthetic  interest.  Here  the  male  figure  is  finely  ^a{)ed,  hut  the  iemt^e  has 
th&  secondary  sexual  characters  emphasised  to  the  point  of  exaggevation,  xemixiding  us 
of  the:  statuettes  of  Bfasempouy  and  Willendorf.  The  question  may  be  raised  whether 
we:  have  hietethe  rendering  of  a  racial  trait,  or  are,  rather,  in  the  pireseMlK:e.of  some  nuigico^ 
rdljigipus  representation  of  fertility,  it  being  perhaps  significant  that  the  female  of  Laussel 
raises  aloft  in.  the  hand  what  might  well  be  some  sort  of; cornucopia.  .  There  ai>e,.  again, 
hMman  figures,  both  male  and  female,  that  in  style  remand  us  strongly  of  Bushman 
paintings,  from. a  group  of  five  Spanish  sites  .(Cogul,*  C^alapata,  Albiarracin,  Ayora, 
Alpera)  which  have  not  yet  been  correlated  with  the  classical  French  series,  but  are 
tkcobably  iate  Pleistocene  (Breuil,  ^.c,  11).  The  men,  who-  for  instance,  comprise  the 
Sweater:  part  of  the  twenty-four  figures  of  Alpera,  are  naked  save  for  ornaments,  and 
wield  thelir: great  bows  with  the  most  animated  gestures.  The.  women  wear  petticoats, 
but  leave  the  torso  nude,  and  at  Cogul  seem  to  be  engaged  in  a  dance. 

AzUians^,  and  Neolithic  Age. — We. begin  to  cross  the  uncertain  divide  that  separates 
the  JPalaeoUthic  from  the  Neolithic  when  wexome  to.the  Azilians.  Their  culture,  marked 
especially  by  their  born  harpoons  (so  different,  even  if ,  as  M.  BreuU  thinks,  derived  by 
inlitatiQn  from  the  bone  harpoons  of  the  Magdalenians)  and  their  painted  pebbks,  has 
a  somewhat  wide  distribution.  For  it  seems  undoubtedly' to. ocout  in  Scotland  (see  R. 
Muotor -^^^^/^^  Matiy  First  Munro  ;lectures,  Edinburgh,.  191 2).  Or,  :again,  m 
Switzerland,  at  Birseck  near:Basel»  Dr.  Fritz  Sarasin  has  found  thecharacteristic  painted 
pebbles,  every  one  of  them  broken  in  two,  as  if,. as  he  thinks,  an  enemy  had  trieid  to  do 
away  with  receptacles  or  embodiments  of  the  tribal  stock  of  souls  such  as  are  the  very 
similar  churinga  of  the  Centjcal  Australians. (''Einesteinzeitliche  Station  bei  Basel," 
Glabt4Sy  1910).  J^astly,  in  Spain  at  Castillo  and  elsewhere  the  num^ous  traces  of  them 
have  -led  .M.  BreuU  to  construct  a  theory  to  the  effect  that  they  represent  a  wave-  of 
population  driven  through  Spain>  northwards  by  the  advance  of  the  Neolithic  peoples 
fromNorth  Africa  (Breuil,; ^.c.  34).  A  further ipcoblem  is  whether  we  may  connect 
with  the  Azilians,.  as  M.  Breuil  is  inclined  to  do,  the  numerous  highly  stylised  and  mmre 
or  less  geometrical  designs  recently  found  in  many  caves  and  zock-shelters  in  the  South 
of  Spain.  On  the  one  hand,  they  recall  the  designs  on  the  Azilian  pebbles.  On  the 
other  haod  they  are  not  without  analogy  in  certain  early  Neolithic  idols  discovered  by 
M.  Siret  in  the  regiofli  of  Almeria,  which  are  niade  in  the  form  of  a  sort  of  .double  trian^e 
with  lateral  :expaiisions  (Breuil,  o^c,  32) ;  as  well  as  in  the  decorations  of  certain  dolmens 
^f  Portugal)  and,  it  may  be, of  other  dolmens  further  north.  Evidaitly  we  have  here 
the.  results  of  various  interpenetrations  of  peoples  aaad  consequent  contacts  of  cultures 
which  have  still  to  be  worked  out  fully.  The  study  oi  the  iconography  of  the  dolmen 
period  has,  meanwhile,  received  an  impulse irom.M.  J.  D^chelette's  interesting  interpre- 
tation^ the:figuresrof  New-Grange  and.Gavr'inis. ;  He  finds  them  to  involve  the  sche- 
matised representation: of  a. taitooed* female  personage,  who  in  Brittany  is  associated 
with  an  axe;  whilst  solar  S3niibols  are  also  present  (L*  Anihropdogky  191 2^  29).-  t 

Further,  it  is  obvious  that  the  theatre  of  this  ctltural  evolution  is  not  merely  Western 
Europe,  the  North  of  Africa  btini;  likewise  concerned  and  even  primarily  concerned 
therewith.  Indeed,  the  prehistoric  archaeology:  at  Africa  is  beginning  to  compete  in 
interest  with  that  of  Europe: itself »  Thus  in  the  French  Sudan  painted  grottoes  in 
which  i^metric  schematisatidn  prevails^  though  there  are  a  few  realistic  figures  as  well^ 
suggest  that,  whilst  a  wave  of  AsaiMan  or  proto^neolithic  culture  went  northwards 
through  Splain)  another  may  under  the  same  influences  have  been  diverted  south  (F.  de 
Zeiiner,  L^ AfUkropoiogief  X9xi,  Vt  compare  Breuil  04C.).  The  common  point  of  depar- 
tu]}e  would  on  this  assumption  be  northrwest  Africa,  the  seat  of  the  prehistoric  fiint-in- 
du^ry  known  as  the  Ca^siari,  which  seems  typologicaliy  akin  to  the  Aurignacian  of 
Europe  (Dr.  E.,GQhert  ixk^BuU.de  la  Soc,  prekisL  de  Franu,  1910).    For  the  rest,  atten- 
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lion  has  been  directed  dn  England  to  the  question  of  the  part  .pla3red  by  North  Africa  inx 
th&propagaiion^f  culture  in  Neolithic  times  by  Prof.  O.  ElHot  Smith's  ingenious  piece  of 
S3nithetic  work,'  The  Ancient  Egyptians  wid  iheir  influence  on  ihe  civUisaiion  of  Europe 
(i9ii)<  His  point  of  departure  is  Reisnfir's  theory  that  the  utilisation  of  cc^per  began, 
in  Bgypt;  and  he  suggests  thai  oneiesultof  this  was  the  spread  of  a  taste  for  megalithic 
architecture,  which  worked  its  way  tduad  by  North  Africa  to  Western  Europe.  As 
regards  other  parts  of  Africa,  prdiistofic  industries  of  a  Neolithic  fades  are  reported 
from  many  points,  for  instance,  from  the  Anglo^Egyptian  Sudan  by  Mr^  Wellcome 
{Congr^  jd^Anthrvp.  et.  i'ArofUoU  prikisi.,  Geneva,  1912),  and  from  Ashanti  by  Mr^ 
Rattray  and  others  (H.  Balfour  in  J,  of  the  African  Soc,,  Oct.  191 2);  whilst  in  South 
Africa  the  ilatcat  discovtecics  range  in  type  from  Keolithic  celts  to  anxygdaloids  of  rivei:- 
drift  pattern  (J.  P.  Johnson^  The  PrehisL  Period  in  S,  Africa,  1^10;  L.  P^rjngueyj  "  The 
Stone  Ages  of  S.  Africa  "  in  Armals  of  the  S.  Af.  Mus,,  viii,  1911).  The  difficulty  in  re- 
spect to  the  African  evidence  throu^out  is  that  geological  and  palaeoi^tological  data 
are  as  yet  not  available  for  the  determination  of  a  chronological  scale;  whilst  the  back* 
ward  sCftte  of  many  of  the  natives  makes  it  possible  that  primitive  and  advanced  typeii 
of  stone-industry  may  have  been  more  or  less  contemporary.  Indeed,  outside  Eorope 
and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Hediterraxiean^  prehistoric  archaeology  can 
scarcely  boast  the  status  of  a  quasi-independent  interest,  but  tends  to  merge  with 
cultural  anthrofxilogy  in  general.  As  for  proto-bistory,  it  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
include  tbe  whole  of  the  bronse-age  and  early-iron  age  cultures  of  Europe,  as  it  already 
does  those  of  Eastern  Europe.  How  much=  we  are  beginning  to  know  about  the  develop^ 
ment  oi  bronze-age  oilture,  even  in  so  relatively  backward  a  region  as  the  British  Isr 
lands,  may  be  learnt  from,  an  admirable  monograph,  A  Sludy  of  the  Bronze  Age  Pottery 
of  Great  Britain  and  Irekmdy  and  its  associated  Grave-goods  (191 2),  by  the  Hon.  J.  Aber- 
cromby,  who  ascribes  its  introduction  to  invaders,  mainly  of  Alpine  stock,  who  had 
moved  gradually  from  same  region  beyond  the  Rhine,  not  far  north  of  Helvetia. 

EthndogUal  Method.-^V/hen  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  cultural  anthropology 
as  it  concerns  itself  with  the  primitive  peoples  6f  modern  times,  we  can  hardly  expect. to 
encounter:  drsmatic  surprises  such  as  are  occurring  alm(»t  daily  in  the  field  of  pro- 
bistorics.  There  are  nowadays  but  few  spaces  on  the  ethnological  map  that  are  ab- 
solutely blank.  If  travellers'  gossip  is  to  count,  we  can  claim  to  have  covered  tmost  of 
the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  to  be  noted  on  all  sides  a  demand  for  intensive 
study  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  science,  is  a  most  striking  and  welcome  sign  of  tlie 
times.  It  has  become  clear  by  experience  that  theory  based  on  the  observations  of  un* 
trained  and  unguided  fields  workers  comes  to  nothing.  The  endowment  of  anthroptologi- 
cal  research  in  connection  with  universities  and  government  departments'  and  the 
organisation  of  ethnographical  museums  have  created  a  body  of  workers  intent  on  ob^ 
taining  accurate  results.  Hence  interest  now  centres  chiefly  an  questions  of  method. 
In  England  attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject  by  Dr,  W.  H.  R,  Rivers  in  a  master- 
ly paper  entitled  "  The  ethnological  analysis  of  Culture  "  iPres.  Address  to  Section. B,, 
•  Brit.  Ass.^  Portsmdnth,  rpii).  He  there. contrasts  two  methods,  which  he  terms  seyerai- 
ly  the  psychological  and  the  ethnological.  The  former  rests  on  the  tacit  assumption  of 
a  general  homogeneity  of  the  human  mind,  and  hence  tends  to  explain. SrOch  similarities 
as  are  fdund  in  different  regions  as  due  to  the  similarit;^  of  its  workings;  so  tihat^.^iypn 
similar  conditions,  similar  customs  and  institutions  will  develop. along  the  sanfie  Hues. 
The  latter  explains  these  similarities  as  due  to  the  direct  transmission  of  culture  from 
one  people  to  another.  This  new  method  is  upheld  in  its  most  extreme  form  bj  F. 
CfisutbtieTf  Methbde  der  Ethnalogie,  Heidelberg,  1911  (compare  his  article  ''  Die  melane- 
asche  Bogenkiiltnr  undihre  Verwandten,'*  Anlhropas,  1909,  iv,  726),  who  is  herein 
supported  by  W.  Foy  (under  whose  editorship  the  annual  Ethnologica  is  devoted  to  the 
iUusttatioft  of  this  method)  and,  with  certain  restrictions,  1^  Pater  W.  Schmidt  (if  iZi. 
d,  anthrop,  GeseUsch.  inWien,  1908,  acxxviii,  73;  and  Denhschi  d,  Akad.  d.  Wiss:  Wien, 
PhiL-hist.  Kl.,  igioiliii).  All  jGerman  anthropologtets,  however,  are  not  adherents  of 
this  school,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  discussions  pi^ished  in  Petermann's  Mitt.  1. 113 
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knd  11.  143;  and  in  KorrespondeteuhL  d,  Deutsck:  Ges,  /.  Anihrop.  Ethnd.  u.  Urgesch,^ 
191 1,  Jahrg.  xlii,  156.  In  America,  again>  wbfl&t  it  is  claimed  that:  it  has  long  been 
customary  with  Americanists  to  attach  importance  to  the  effects  o£  tlie  bleaiding  of 
cultures  arising  from  racial  mixture^  it  is  contended  that  allowance  must  likewise  be 
made  for  the  results  of  what  biologists  know  as  ^* convergence"  or  ''convergent  evdu- 
tion  "  (Gf  F.  Boas,  Scimce,  Dec,  8, 1911 ;  and  R.  H.  Lowit^ibidi,  Nov.  3, 1911;  /.  of  Am, 
Folk-Lore,  xxv.  No.  zcv,  191 2).  Thd  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  the  psychological  and 
ethnological  methods  are  in  no  sense  fundamentally  opposed  to  each  other.  Granted 
that  the  *^  adjacent  anthropology/'  the  cultural  context,  of  each  datum  must  be  giv^  for 
the  latter  to  be  understood,  it  is  none  the  less  possible  that  sudi  a  datum  may  ultimatdy 
serve  to  illustrate  the  evolution  of ^  human  culture  in  general  snd  of  the  mind  d  man  in 
general;  for,  if  '^  man  "^  is  an  illegitimate  abstraction,  then  so  assuredly  must  /'  anthro- 
pology **  be  also.  The  ethndogical  method,  in  fact,  stands  chiefly  for  a  self-denying 
ordinance  on  the  p^rt  of  the  present  generation  of  students,  who  are  content  to  put  off 
their  all-enabracing  account  of  the  history  of  culture  until  tfaehistory  of  cultures-^-of  the 
developments  confined  to  relatively  discontinuous  cultural  areas-^has  been  more  com- 
pletely worked  out  (cf.  "  The  Present  St§te  of  Anthropology,"  Athenaeum  f  Mar.  1 2, 1910). 

Totemism. — This  question  of  method  has  been  raised  likewbe  in  a  more  concrete 
way  by  recent  discussions  about  totemism:  It  must  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  an 
admirable  survey  of  the  facts  relatitkg  thereto  has- been  ^ven  to  the  world  in  Dr.  J.  G. 
Frazer's  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  r9io;  and  it  inll  be  observed  that,  in  accordance  with 
modern  tendency,  his  descriptive  work  is  broken  up  into,  sections  corresponding  to 
geographical  and  ethnological  provinces,  though  he  likewise  offers  a. general  theory  of 
totemic  origins.  Then,  agam,  an  important  work  embodying,  the  principles  of  the 
school  of  thought  represented  by  the  writers  in  UAnnSe  Socialogiifue  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  Prof.  Emile  Durkheim's  Les  Formes  EUmerUaires  de  la  Vie  Religieuse  (1912), 
wherein  the  analysis  relates  especially  to  the  **  ToCemic  S3rstem  "  of  Australia,  though 
analogies  from  North  America  are  allowed  to  play  a  secondary  part  in  the  argument. 
Meanwhile,  Dr.  A.  A.  Golden weiser  in  Totemism,  an  Analytical  Study  (reprinted  from 
/.  of  Am.  Folk-Lore,  xxiii.  No.  IxxxvUi,  1910):,  instead  of  comparing,  seeks  rather  to 
contrast  the  totemistic  observances  of  Australia  and  of  North  America,  insisting  that 
each  ''  totemic  complex  "  is  the  result  of  a  separate  set  of  historical  causes,  so  that  to 
explain  them  on  the  assumption  of  common  origins  is  methodologically  unsound.  On 
this  point  there  has  followed  an  animated  controversy  between  Mr.  Golden  weiser  and 
the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  (A.  Lang,  Method  in  the  Study  of  Totemism,  Glasgow,  X91 1 
privately  printed,  but  published  in  a  revised  form  in  Am.  Anthrop.  N.S.  xiv,  No.  2, 191 2; 
A.  A.  Goldenweiser,  ibid.,  xiii,  No.  4;  xiv,  No.  2;  cf.  R.  H.  Lowie,  ibid.,  xiii,  No.  2  and  W* 
D:  Wallis,  ibid.,  No.  i).  Mr.  Lang  asks  whether  ^'convergent  evolution  "  means ''  tbroug*! 
a  series  of  flukes,"  and  maintains  that  the  hypothesis  of  more  or  less  parallel  develop- 
ment from  a  comihon  starting-point  is  sound,  in  that  it  ^*  works."  No  better  criterion 
could  be  proposed.  It  may  well  turn  out,  however,  to  be  the  fact  that,  as  intensive 
study  proceeds,  eVen  the  homogeneity  postulated  for  totemism  within  a  given  area,  say 
Australia,  will  have  to  be  denied  in  favour  of  some  theory  of  a  mixture  of  ethnological 
elements,  in  short,  ia  theory  of  the  same  t3q}e,  if  not  necessarily  the  same  content,  as 
that  which  Graebner  or  Schmidt  would  offer.  Meianwhile,  the  older  method  of  classing 
the  peoples  of  the  lower  culture  together  may  still  bear  fruit  when  the  broader  conditions 
And  functions  of  prin^tive  mentality  are  in  question:  witness  the  brilliant  essay  of  Prof. 
L.  L4vy-Bruhl,  Les  Fonctions  MerdaU$  dans  les  SocUtis  Infirieures^  1910.  Even  if  his 
description  of  the  primitive  mind  as  ''  pre-logical '?  will  hardly  bear  close  examination 
(see  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  The  Hibbert  Journal^  Jan.  1912),  the  indistinct  nature  of  the 
thinking  associated  with  an  undifferentiated  social  life  comes  out  very  clearly  in  his 
penetrating  analysis,  which  includes  a  most  valuable  account  of  the  relations  between 
primitive  thought  and  language.  Another  work  on  this  subject,  remarkable  for  its 
sanity  and  breadth  of  view,  is  Prof.  Boas'  The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man  (1911). 

Regional  Anthropology. — Having  considered  the  tendency  towards  ethnological 
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specialisation  which  modem  method  recommends/ we  must  conchide  with'a  rapid  glance 
at  the  recent  advance  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  primitive  culture  of  particular 
regions.  America,  perhaps,  deserves  to  be  placed  fiist  on  the  Hst,  because  here  intensive 
work  on  regional  lines  has  long  churned  chief  attention;^  though  general  theory,  espectad- 
ly  in  regard  to  the  psychology  of  religion,  has  by  no  means  wholly  been  neglected, 
notable  contributions  to  this  subject  being  £.  Si  AmeS)  The  Psychology  of  Religious 
Experience  (1910);  H.  Webster,  Resi  Days  (191 1),  and  J.  H.  Leuba,  A  Psychological 
Study  df  Rdigion  (1^12).  Of  outstanding  importance  are  the  results,  still  in  course  of 
publication,  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  which  took  place  tmder  the  directicm 
of  Dr.  F.  Boas.  They  are  particularly  interesting  from  an  ethnological  point  of  view, 
since  they  suggest  that  tht  peoples  of  N.E.  Asia  Usually  known  as  Paleo^Asiatics 
(Chukchee,  Korjrak,  Kamchadale,  Gilyak,  Yukaghi)  owe  their  indiibitable  affinities  to 
the  aborigines  of  America  to  the  fact  that  they  represent  an  ethnic  reflux  from  the  latter 
continent.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Russian  ethnologists,  Messrs.  Sternberg, 
Jochelson  and  Bogoras^  took  part  in  this  expedition,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  its 
success.  Moreover,  a  discussion  of  great  interest  concerning  the  ethnological  status  of 
the  American  aborigines  has  recently  taken  place,  in  which  a  number  of  distinguished 
Americanists  have  taken  part  (Am.  Anthrop.,  191 2).  From  the  cultural  point  of  view 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  contribution  is  that  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  who  reaches  the 
same  conclusion  from  the  archaeological  as  does  Dr.  Hordlifika  from  the  somatological 
standpoint,  namely,  that  the  bulk  of  the  aborigines  are  of  Asiatic  origin;  though  he 
would  not  wholly  exclude  cultural  influences  by  way  of  Indonesia  and  Polynesia,  and 
even,  more  doubtfully,  from  West  Africa  &nd  North  Europe  (cf.  also  his  paper  ia  Am. 
Anthrop. y  1910,  149).  For  the  rest,  it  is  impossible  here  to  make  more  than  passing 
mention  of  a  few  oi  the  numerous  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the' natives  of  North 
America,  present  or  past,  especially  notable  being  Miss  A.  Fletcher  and  F*  La  Flesche, 
The  Omaha  Tribe  (191 1);  Clark  Wissler,  Social  Life  of  the  Blachfooi  Indians  (191 1)  and 
Ceremonial  Bundles  of  the  Blachfooi  {igi  2)  f  and  £.  Volk,  The  Archaeology  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  (191 1).  Notice  Should  also  be  taken  of  the  recent  anthropological  activity  dis* 
played  by  the  Canadian  Government,  which,  by  organising  an  ethnological  department 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sapir,  whose  work,  especially  in  the  matter  of  linguistics,  is  of 
the  highest  value,  has  sent  into  the  field  &  thudb^r  of  competent  workers,  Mr.  Barbeau 
and  others,  of  whom  ntuch  may  confidently  be  expected.  For  Central  America  with 
Mexico  may  be  noted  Gi.  G.  MacCurdy,  A  Study  of  Chiriguiofi  Antiquities  (19x1);  C» 
Lamholtz,  New  Travels  in  Mexico  (xg.i^)',  and  K.  Th.  Preuss,  Z)ie  Nayairi^- Expedition^ 
Erster  Band:  Die  Religion  der  Cora-Indianer-  (19 12),  the  last-named  constituting  a  most 
important  new  source  for  the  comparative  study  of  religions.  As  regards  South  Ameri*- 
ca,  we  must  be  content  here  to  mention  Sir  C.  Markham,  The  Jncas  of  Peru  (1910);  T. 
A.  Joyce,  South  American  Atfihaeology  (191 2);  W.  B.  Grubb,  Indians  of  the  Paraguayan 
Chaco  (1911),  and  £.  Nordenskiold,  Indianlif  i  el  Gran  Chaco^  Stockholm  (191 1). 

Something  has  been  said  already  of  recent  archaeological  work  in  regard  to  Africa, 
As  regards  the  study  of  the  present-day  natives,  two  monographs  of  flrst-rate  quality, 
that  deal  especially  with  the  subject  of  religion,  are,  be  it  noted,  the  work  of  mission- 
aries, J.  Roscoe,  The  Baganda  (i^n),  and  H.  Junod,  The  Ba-Thonga  (191 2).  Several 
important  books  upon  the  anthropology  of  the  Belgian  Congo  have  recently  appeared, 
such  as  E.  Torday  and  T.  A.  Joyce,  Les  Bushongo  (x9io) ;  F.  Gand  and  C.  van  Overbergh, 
Les  Mandja  (191 1) ;  and  T.  H.  Weeks,  Congo  Life  and  Folk-lore  (191 1).  The  former  work 
discloses  a  quite  remarkable  state  of  native  civilisation,  the  ultimate  origins  of  which 
must  be  sought  somewhere  further  north,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Ghad, 
our  speculations  being  assisted  by  historical  records  of  the  mnemonic  order  that  would 
seem  to  be  trustworthy  for  at  least  several  centuries  back.  The  increasing  interest 
shown  by  the  British  Government  in  anthropology,  as  shown  either  in  the  direct  ap- 
pointment of  ethnological  investigators  or  in  the  encouragement  of  officials  to  prosecute 
such  studies,  has  borne  friiit  in  such  works  as  N.  W-  Thomas,  Eha-speaking  Peoples  of 
Nigeria  (1910);  A.  N.  Tremeame,  The  Tailed  Head^unters  of  Nigeria  (1912);   H.  A. 
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Macinichael,  The  Tribes  of  Northern  and  Ceniral  Kordcfdn  (191 2) ;  andC  G.  Seligmann, 
The  Culi  of  Nyakang  and  the  Divine  Kings  of  the  ShiUuk,  in  4th  RepL  Wellcome  Trop.  Res, 
Lab. J 191 1.  Finally,  W.  S.  and  K.  Routledge,  Wilh  a  Prehistoric  People  (19 10)  contains 
much  sociological  and  technological  material  concerning  the  Akikuyu  of  .£a9t  Af rica^ 
that  has  been  collected  with  remarkable  skill  and  method.      > 

Passing  eastwards  we  come  upon  a  mass  of  valuable  new  infonnaition  relating  to 
India.  Especially  noteworthy  in  point  alike  of  form  and  of  contents  is  the  series  of 
monographs  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  Eastern  Beogal  and  Assam 
of  which  the  latest  volumes  are  T.  C.  Hodson,  The  Naga  Tribes  (iqzi),  S.  Endle,  Tj^ 
Kathdris  (1911}  and  J.  Shakespear,  The  Lushei  Kuki  Clans  (1912).  Other  interesting 
works  relating  to  India  are  E.  Thurston,  Omens  and  Superstitions  of  Southern  India 
(191a),  and  L.  K.  Anantha  Krishna  Iyer,  The  Cochin  Tribes  and  Castes,  Yd,  11(1912), 
the  latter  work  throwing  much  light  on  the  curious  social  system  of  the  Nayars  (Nairs). 
Moving  still  further  east  we  find  two  interesting  books  on  Borneo^  £.  H.  Gomes,  Seven^ 
teen  Years  amongst  the  Sea-Dyaks  of  Borneo  (1911),  and  C.  Hose  and  W.  McDqugall, 
Pagan  Tribes  of  Borneo  (191 2),  the  latter  a  most  important  contribution  to  science. 
From  New  Guinea,  one  of  the  least  known  parts  of  the  anthropological  world,  oomes 
news  of  pygmy  tribes  in  A,  F.  R.  Wollaston,  Pygmies  and  Papuans  (1912),  and  R.  W. 
Williamson,  The  Mafulu  Mountain  People  of  British  New  Guinea  (191 2),  the  latter 
work  being  somewhat  rich  in  cultural  particulars.  C.  G.  Seligmann,  The  Mehnesians 
of  British  New  Guinea  (1910),  carries  out  an  important  survey  of  the  coastrpeoples  in  the 
S.E.  area;  whilst  also  about  German  New  Guinea  information  is  rapidly  coming  in  (cf . 
M.  Moskowski  and  R.  Neubass  in  Zeitschriftf,  EthnoL,  191  o,  191 1).  A  fresh  instalment 
(Vol.  IV)  of  the  Report  of  the  Cambridge  Expedition  to  Torres  Straits^  edited  and  mainly 
written  by  A.  C.  Haddon,  deals  with  the  technology  of  this  interesting  area  of  transition. 
In  regard  to  Australia  thete  is  to  be  noted  a  w^^l-illustrated  conspectus  of  the  three 
expeditions  of  B.  Spencer  and  F.  Gillen  (Across  Australia,  191 2);  but  the  fresh  explora- 
tions of  Prof.  Spencer  in  the  North  and  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  in  the  West  are  yet  to  be 
fully  published;  For  Melanesia,  again,  we  await  the  publication  of  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Rivers,  which  are  likely  to  shed  much  light  on  the  problem  of  the  peopling  of  the 
Pacific.  ;    (R.  R.  Marbtt.) 

PHILOLOGY 

In  most  branches  of  comparative  philology  there  is  little  of  substantial  importance 
to  record,  representing  progress  since  1910,  and  the  various  articles  in  the  E,  B.  (for  a 
summary  of  which  see  xxi,  437  d  seq,)  already  provide  a  sufficient  account  of  the  accepted 
results  of  scientific  scholarship.  An  exceptioa  may  be  made,  hbwevter,  for  one  series  of 
little-known  and  scattered  languages,  which  have  now  been  studied  for  a  long  time 
without  the  results  of  much  patient  labour  being  made  generally  known, — what  is  now 
called  the  **  Austric  family,"  those  namely  of  the  Malay-Polynesian  and  other  Oceanic 
people  connected  with  S.E.  Asia.  The  following  article  summarizes  the  results  of  recent 
research  in  this  field. 

The  Austric  Family  of  Languages, 

The  essential  unity  of  the  Oceanic  languages,  though  partially  recognized  long  ago 
by  Humboldt  in  his  Kamisprache,  was  not  completely  demonstrated  until  much  more 
recent  times.  The  connection  between  the  Polynesian  and.  Indonesian  languages  (in- 
cluding the  geographically  outlying  Malagasy)  met  with  ready  acceptance,  but  the 
affiliation  of  the  Melanesian  was  not  so  easy.  The  difficulty  was  partly  due  to 
purely  linguistic  difiFerences,  the  Melanesian  type  of  speech  being  superficially  very 
diflferent  from  the  Indonesian  and  Polynesian,  partly  to  the  diversity  of  the  races  which 
raised  the  natural,  but  quite  unjustifiable,  presumption  that  the  languages  could  not  be 
of  the  same  stock.  It  was,  however,  eventually  proved  that  Melanesian  could  not  be 
kept  out  of  the  Oceanic  family,^  and  it  has  since  been  showii  that  Micronesia,  though 

*  Kern,  De  Fidji-taal  in  Indonesia  en  Polynesie,  Verhand.  Kon.  Akad.  v.  Wet.  (Amster- 
dam, 1886),  Afd.  Letterk.,  Deel  XVI;  Over  ie  verhouding  van  hei  Mafoorsch  lot  de  Maleisch^ 
Polynesische  talen,  Actes  du  Vie  Congr^  International  des  Orientalistes. 
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different'  in  r^e,  f&Ds  UngnbtkaHy  intb  the  MehmiswUi  sectiom  Abo  it  tdtimi^tely 
became  plain  that  of  these  three,  subdivisions  .Indonesia^  best  represented  Ih^  archaic 
family  type,  while  Polynesian  at  the  other  extreme  had  gone  furthest  in  thi^  directioki 
of  simpli^cation  and  decay .^  Thus  was  established,  by  the.stricteat  scientific  proof,  the 
existence  of  the  Oceanic  or  Malayo-Polynesian  family  of  lan^ages>  exteodixig  from  Jiladr 
agascar  in  the  west  to  Easter  Island  in  the  east,  and  Irom  Formosa  and  Hawaii  in  the 
nortk  to  New  Zealand  in  the  south. 

Meanwhile  further  exploration  and  research  had  reveflled  the  existence  in  Ne.w 
Guinea  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands  of  a  number  of  languages  which  could  not 
be  fitted  into  this  scheme  of  classification,  and  did  not  even  appiarentiy  fonn  any  family 
of  their  own,  but  only  a  number  of  distinct,  groups  between  which  no  ultimate  relationr 
ship  could  be  safely  asserted.^  These  so-called  Papuan  langui^es  (which  have  since 
been  found  in  portions  of  Dutch  and  German  as  well  as  British  New  Guinea),  are  there- 
fore to  be  regarded  as  a  purely  provisional  group,  the  timeior  their  systematic  classifica- 
tion not  having  as  yet  arrived.  But  it  is  qtiite  ceatain  that  they  have,  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  Oc^nic  family,  though  some  of  the  neighbouring  membeis  of  the  latter 
have  nndoubtedly  been  influenced  and  to  some  extent  modified  by  Papuan  languafes, 
and  also  vice  versa,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  syntax^'  Moreover  there  exists,  in  at 
outlying  corner  of  Eastern  Indonesia  a  small  enclave  comprising  a  number  of  closely 
related  and  very  curious  languages  which  differ  proioundly  from  their ^<$ighbQUr&  of  the 
Oceanic  stock.  These  are  the  languages  of  the  northern  .peninsula  of  Halmahera  (or 
Jilolo)^.  together  with  Ternate,  Tidore,  and  a  few  other  smaU  adjacent  islands.  In  spite 
of  some  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  show  theirultimateconnection.with  the  Oceanic 
family/  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  thesis  has  been  proved  or  even  rendered.yery  pijobable. 
It  is  at  least  as.  likely  that  they  are  remnants,  of  some  archaic  Papuan-group,  though  the 
tribes  that  speak  them  are  not  Papuan  in  physical  type»^ 

The.  Oceanic  languages  having  thus  been  delimited,^  there  remained  the  further 
question  of  their  source  of  origin.  By  an  ingenious  comparison  of.  purely  (linguistic  data 
Rem  had  shown^  that  the  conunon  mother-tongue  from  which  they  were  derived  must 
have  been  spoken  on  some  loog  coastline  in  the  Tropics,  the  east  coast  of  Indo*China 
seeming  on  the  whole  to  be  thenujist  likely  one.  Here  there  were:  actually  lai^pts^jea, 
such  as.  Cham  and  its  immediate  neighbours,  which  were  plainly  in  son^e  way  conitected 
with  the  Indonesian  branch  of  the  Oceanic  family.  But.no  rieaily  satisfactory  attend 
could  be  made  to  connect  the  Oceanic  with  any  of  the  different  groups  of  Indo-Ch^MS^ 
languages  until  the  latter  had  been  properly  classified.  This  was  done  in  part  by 
Forbes*  and  carried  further  by  Kuhn,'  but  the  final  achievement  ^as  the  work  of  W. 
Schnoidt.  In  a  series  of  admirable  monographs"  he  succeeded  in  proving  the  intimate 

»  S.  H.  Ray,  The  Common  Ortpn  of  the  Oceanic  Languages,  '^^  Hellas  "Revue  Polyglotte 
Internationale,  Vie  Ann4e*  Thalneimer,  Beitrag  %ur  Kenniniss  der  Pron&mina  der  Spraehen 
Mikrcnesiens  (Stuttgart,  1908);  reviewed  by  Ray  in  ifan  (i908),55. 

«  Ray,  The  Languages  of  British  New  Guinea,  J.  Anthr.  Inst.  XXIV,  pp.  15-59;  ibid. 
XXVI,  pp.  204-5;  Reports  of  the  Cambridge  Anthropological  Expedition  to  Torres  Straits, 
Vol.    III.   Linguistics   (1907). 

»  W.  Schmidt,  Jfan  (1907)  106;  Ray,  J.  Anthr,  InsL  XXX  (Anthf.  Rev.  and  Misc.  50). 

^  Kern,  Bijdr,  toi  de  Taal-,  Land-,  en  Volkenkunde  van  Nederlandsch-Indie  (1891),  Deel 
XL,  pp.  493-550.  See  also  A.  Hueting,  lets  over  de  TemtUaansch^Halmahhasche  Taalgroep, 
ibid.  (IQ08).  LX,  pp.  369-41 1- 

*  Schmidt,  Die  sprachlichen  Verhdltnisse  von  Deutsch-Neuguinea,  Zeitschr.  f.  Afrik.  u. 
Ozean.  Spraehen,  Janrg.  V  &  VI,  espec.  VI,  pp.  74-99. 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  languages  of  Australia  and  the  now  extinct  dialects 
of  Tasmania  lie  entirely  outside  this,  sphere. 

'  Taalkundige  der  Maleisch-Polynesische  volken,  Versl.  en  Med.  Kon.  Akad.  v.  Wet. 
(Amsterdam,  1:889)  Afd.  Letterk.,  Ille  R.,  Deel  6. 

■  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Languages  of  Further  India. 

»  Bei^rdge  zur  Spra^henkunde  Hinterindiens,  SiUungsb.  d.  K.  Bayer.  Akad,  d.  Wisa.,  Phil.- 
hist.    Kl.   <i889). 

"»  Die  Spraehen  der  Sakei  und  Semang  auf  Malakka  und  ihr  Verhdltnis  zu  den  Mon-Khmer- 
Sprachen,  Bijdr.  tot  de  T.  L.  en  V.  v.  ■Ned.-Indie.  1901,  Doel  LIJ,  pp.  399-583;  <^rundziige 
etuer  .Lautkhre  derMon-Khmer-Sprachen,  Denkscihr.  d.  Kais*  Akad.  d.  Wbs.  in  Wieui  19051 
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operation  within  i6  hours  of  the  onset  of  the  attack.  Only  one  of  these  20  died,  and 
that  from  another  disease.  Of  115  who  underwent  operation  between  16  and  24  hours 
ait^r  the  ooset,  4.die^^5.5  peir  ceiit.-  Of  145  who  underwent  operation  on  thd  second 
^y,  .9  died^  6  per  c^t^.  Of  403  operations  on  the  third  day;  the  death  rs^te  was  7.7  per 
ceat<    Of  operations  on  the  fourth  day^  the  death  rate  was  18  per  cent. 

JB^l-bcrL — Few  events  in  pathology,  during  late  years,  have  been  more  notable,  or 
more  happy,  tjban  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  ihis  endemic  disease.  Beri-beri,  a  form 
0(f  peripheral  neurit iSy  with  loss  of  muscuUr  power,  emaciation,  and  exhaustion,  has  been 
04Qe  of  the  scoiurges  of  the  trc^ics.  In  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  estimate  has 
been  made  of  45iOOo  deiiths  from  beri^^beri  in  the  course  o£  30  years.  In  the  Phil^>pines, 
it  has  been  a  long-standing  evil.  During  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  it  accouilted  for  a 
very  large  part  of  the  sickness  among  the  Japanese;^ 

In  190$  Fra^er  and  Stanton  published  their  Etiology  of  Beri-beri,  Working  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  C>  Hose  abd  Braddon,  they  traced  the  cause  of  the  disease  te  the  use  of 
**  miUed  '^  rice,  i»e.  rice  which  has  been  ''  polished  **  by  the  removal  of  its  husk  and  outer 
layersi  Fowls  or  pigeons,  fed  on  polished  rice  alone,  quickly  showed  signs  of  the  dis- 
eate:  but,  if  the  podishings  of  rice  were  added:  to  their  food,  they  quickly  recovered. 
Further  observations,  by  De  Haan,  Ghamb^ain,  £iikmann,  and  others,  showed  that 
the  disease  was  not  due  simply  to  the  absence  of  phosphates  from  the  rice^  It  was  due 
to -the  loss  of  a  substance  which  is  present  as  a  m^re- trace  in  the  husks:  indeed,  there  are 
no  more  than  10  grains  of  it  in  a  ton  of  rice*  Funk,  working  at  the*  Lister  Institute,  has 
lately  isolated  this  substance,  and  has  given  it  the  name  of  '^  vitamine.^'  A  pigeon,  on 
polished  rice  alone,  will  in  three  or  four  weeks  show  signs  of  the  disease.  If,  a  few  hours 
before  death,  a  minute  dose  of  vitamitie  be  given  to  it,  then  it  will  quickly  recover. 

The  wonder  ^does  not  end  here.  For  this  work  om  beri-beri  throws  light  oxi  scurvy, 
epidemic  dropsy,  scurvy-rickets,  etc.  Indeed,  Funk  has  isolated  from  limes  a  sub- 
stance similar  to  vitamine,  and  present  in  about  i  in  100,000  parts  of  the  fruit, 
lliis  '-*.  vitamine  of  the  lime  "has  a  favourable  action  alike  on  ben*beri  and  on  scurvy. 
The  practical  result  of  this  briUiant  series  of  studies:  is  bound  to  be  very  great.  We  may 
take  46t  example,  the  Philippines.  President  Taft,  speaking  on  May  4,  1911,  of  the 
American  occupation  of  these  islands,  said,  ''The  change  o£  their  fdod  from  potiahed 
to  uiipolished  rice  has. practically  stamped  oiit  the  disease."  Dr.  Heiser  (Joum,  Amer, 
Med,  i4x5.,  1911,  i,  1237)  reports  on  a  leper  colony  at  Cuiion.  The  disease  had  been  so 
common  in  tius  colony,  since  its  foundii^in  1906,  that,  in  one  year,  one-third  of  the 
deaths  in  the  colony  had  been  due  to  it.  After  the  use  of  unpolished  rice  was  made 
compulsory,  no  deaths  occurred  from  the  disease:  moreover,  cases  of  the  disease  were 
quickly  cured  by  the  addition  of  rice-poUshings  to  their  food«  In  May,  19 10,  the  use  of 
polished  rice  was  forbidden  in  all  civil  public  institutions:  with  the  result  that  only  2 
cases  of  the  disease  have  since  occurred  in  these  institutions,  and  in  neither  case  had  the 
prohibition'  been  strictly  obfeyed.  .         . 

Cancer. — The  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund,  in  1910,  piibl^ed  its  Third  Annual 
Report,  giving  facts  as  to  the  production  of  immunity,  among  mice,  against  mouse* 
cancer.  In  its  Fourth  Annual  Report,  191 1,  it  upholds  the  theory  of  "  the  individuality 
of  cancer  '*  as  hardly  open  to  doubt.  On  this  theory,  "  each  timiour  is  pecuhatly  and 
genetically  reiiated  to  the  individual  in  which  it  arises.  .  .  .  The  relation  dL  each 
malignant  new  growth  to  the  a£fected  animal  is  an  individual  .one,  parallel  to  that 
obtaining  between  the. organs  of  the  body  and  the  organism  as  a  whole."  And  again: 
'^  The  individuality  of  cancer,  both  as  regards  the  organism  attacked  and  the  tumour, 
wofold  appear  to  have  been  placed  at  last  beyond  all  further  doubt. .  Such  a  relationship 
has  long  been  maintained  in  various  forms  on  the  basis  of  deductions  drawn  from 
histological  examination  of  the  tissues  at  the  site  of  the  primary  lesion,  and  from  the 
nature  of  dissemination,  but  this  interpretation  of  the  findings  has  been  as  vehemently 

*  A  very  important  discussion  on  beri-beri,  wkh  papers  b>j  Dr.  Schaumann,  Prof.  Axel 
Hoist,  and  others,  is  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  and 
Hygiene,  v,  2,  December  191 1. 
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combated.  The  cambination  of  the  results  arrived  at  by  microscopical  investigation  and 
experimental  study  appears  to  complete  the  demonstraticm.  A  long  step  has  thus  been 
tal^en  in  defining  l^e  direction  in  which  the  future  investigation  of  caxtcex  is  abne  likely 
to  be  profitable.''  Out  of  the  multitude  of  recent  observations  and  doctrines  concerning 
cancer,  we  have  to  note  the  following,  (i)  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject 
of  the  biological  characters  of  the  ''  cancer  cell/'  its  place  in  nature,  and  what  may  be 
called  its  natal  and  prenatal  conditi<His.  See,  inter  <dia,  the  lectures  by  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Butlin  on  "  Unicellula  Cancri,"  Lancet^  November  25  and  December  2,  191 1,  and  Mr. 
C.  J.  Bond,  Lancet,  19x1,  ii,  349.  (2)  H.  C.  Ross  has  published  a  book  on  ''  Induced 
Cell' Reproduction  and  Cancer,"  describing  his  observations  on  teucocytes  suspended  in 
citrate  solution  and  examined  in  contact  with  a  colloid  film.  (3)  Carrel  has  succeeded 
in  cultivating  particles  of  normal  tissue,  embryonic  tissue,  anid  cancer  tissue,  outside 
the  body,  in  vitro,  on  a  medium  of  the  blood-i^asma  of  an  animal  of  the  same  species, 
and  has  been  able  to  observe  certain  exchanges  of  influences  between  the  plasma  and 
the  still  living  tissue.  (4)  Wassermann  has  obtiuned  results  of  considerable  significance, 
in  mouse-cancer,  by  the  intra- venous  use  of  an  eosin  solution  of  selenium  (See  Brit,  Med. 
/<wi7i.,  January  6,  X912). 

DipfUkeria.^GresLt  attention  has  been  given  latdy  to  the  subject  of  diphtheria- 
carriers.  How  long,  after  recovery  from  diphtheria,  may  the  patient  still  be  harbouring 
the  germs  of  the  dise^^e  at  the  back  of  his  throat?  What  ifr  the  risk  of  infection  from  such 
cases?  What  measure  of  virulence  is  still  present  in  these  lingering  germs? 
How  far  are  ''  carriers "  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  in  Great 
Britain?  At  the  191 1  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  these  ques- 
tions were  fully  discussed.  It  appears  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  diphtheria 
are  free  from  diphtheria-bacilli  within  three  days  of  the  disappearance  of  the  diph-> 
theritic  membrane;  and  a  further  25  per  cent  are  free  within  another  week  or  ten  days. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  bacilli,  in  some  of'  these  cases,  are  of  lowered  virulence. 
The  risk  of  infection  must  depend,  more  or  less,  on  the  patient's  age,  surroundings,  and 
personal  cleanliness.  There  seems  to  be,  dn  the  whole,  a  considerable  weight  of  evidence 
that,  with  such  precautions  as  are  suggested  by  common  sense,  and  with  bacteriological 
examination  of  all  especially  suspicious  cases,  the  chance  of  infection  from  diphtheria- 
carriers  is  not  a  very  grave  danger  to  the  community.  ^*  In  my  opinion,"  says  Dr. 
GoodaQ,  ^*  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  persistent  prevalence  of  diphtheria  is  not 
the  carrier,  but  the  mild,  unrecognised  case." 

As  regards  diphtheria  antitoxin,  the  latest  Report  (1911)  of  the  Metropolitan  Asy- 
lums Board  states  that  ^*  the  amount  of  antitoxin  supplied,  the  number  of  cases 
treated,  and  the  amount  of  antitoxin  used  for  each  patient,  all  show  a  considerable  in- 
crease." As  compared  with  a  death  rate  of  30  per  cent  before  the  introduction  of 
antitoxin,  the  death  rate  for  1910  was  7.7,  the  lowest  on  record:  the  death  rate  for 
ign  was  8.5. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  praise  diphtheria  antitoxin.  Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum. 
But  every  sefum-treatment  has  this  imperfection,  that  the  serum  has  other  qualities  of 
its  own,  beside  its  antitoxic  action:  and  some  persons  are  abnormally  sensitive  to  ill- 
effects  from  the  serum  itself.  We  must  not  set  the  risk  of  these  ill-effects  against  the 
legions  of  lives  which  are  saved:  still,  there  the  risk  is,  such  as  it  is.  With  many  patients, 
the  serum  "  disagrees  '*  (if  this  word  may  be  pardoned) ;  it  gives  them  a  rash,  a  high 
temperature,  and  pains  in  the  joints,  for  a  few  days.  This  is  the  so-called  ''  serum  sick- 
ness." Much  work  has  been  done,  of  late  years,  in  the  hope  of  annulling  these  draw- 
backs without  impairing  the  antitoxic  strength  of  the  serum :  see,  inter  alia,  Dr.  Bauzhaf 's 
paper  on  "The  Preparation  of  Antitoxin,"  Btdl.  Johns  Hopkins  Boip.,  April,  1911. 
In  a  very  small  minority  of  these  cases  of  ^'  serum-sickness,'^  the  effects  of  the  serum  are 
more  grave:  and,  in  a  few  cases,  they  £ave  even  been  disastrous.  More  than  one 
method  has  been  devised  against  this  very  rare  emergency.  The  remoteness  of  the 
danger,  m  any  given  case,  may  be  judged  by  tke  fact  that  millions  of  doses  of  antitoxin 
have  been  given  without  harm  of  any  kind  (see  Brit.  M4d.  Jown.y  May  18,  191 2). 
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In  the  purely  psychological  study  of  mental  disorders,  much  interest  has  lately  been 
Eoused  by  Freud's  system  of  "  psycho-analysis  " — that  is,  the  slow  and  exhaustive  track- 
ing-out and  uncovering  of  some  forgotten  or  hidden  experience  which  was  the  starting- 
point  of  the  present  obsession  of  the  patient's  mind.  The  past  is  dissected  back  and 
back — and  the  process  may  go  on  for  years — till  something  is  found  which  explains 
everything  and  may  itself  be  explained  to  the  patient  as  the  primal  cause  of  his  or  her 
perversion.  This  underlying  or  subconscious  something  which  is  at  last  reached  and 
detected — it  may  be  after  a  year  or  more— is  something  sexual.  "  I  can  only  repeat 
afresh,"  says  Freud,  "  the  principle  which  I  have  never  found  otherwise  than  true,  that 
Sexuality,  in  the  main,  is  the  key  to  the  problems  both  of  the  psycho-neuroses  and  of  the 
neuroses.    He  who  disdains  to  use  this  key  will  never  be  in  a  position  to  solve  them." 

Freud's  position  has  been  hotly  criticised:  and,  though  his  contention  were  true,  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  very  few  have  either  the  skill  or  the  desire  to  be  inquisitors  on  this 
grand  scale:  and  the  danger  remains,  that  the  inquisitor  into  "  psycho-neuroses  "  may 
put  into  the  patient's  mind  what  he  subsequently  finds  there. 

Among  those  who  suffer  from  obsessional  habits  or  thoughts,  many  receive  benefit 
from  treatment  by  suggestion.  It  is  perhaps  in  cases  of  this  kind  that  this  treatment— 
which  may  or  may  not  be  with  "  hypnotism  " — gains  some  of  its  most  signal  and 
valuable  successes. 

Pellagra, — To  heighten  the  interest  of  the  problems  of  pellagra,  a  few  cases  of.  the 
disease  have  recently  been  found  in  the  British  Islands;  see  the  paper  by  Dr.  Sambon  and 
Dr.  Chalmers,  "  Pellagra  in  the  British  Islands,"  BfU,  Med.  Journ.,  October  26,  191 2. 
It  is  but  a  very  few  cases,  at  present,  which  have  been  found:  but  we  may  be  sure,— 
seeing  the  endemic  nature  of  the  disease,  its  insidious  onset,  and  its  resemblance,  in  the 
final  stage,  to  other  forms  of  delusional  insanity, — that  where  a  few  cases  have  been 
found,  more  are  waiting  to  be  found.  In  Italy,  pellagra  has  been  endemic  for  centuries. 
It  occurs,  also,  in  Spain,  southern  France,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Algeria.  So  far 
back  as  1893,  Dr.  Sand  with  recognised  its  presence  in  Lower  Egypt;  and  his  paper  on  the 
subject  (Bril,  Med,  Assn.,  Edinburgh  Meeting,  1898)  is  the  earliest  full  account  in  Eng- 
lish of  pellagra. 

The  story  of  the  finding  of  pellagra  in  the  United  States  is  a  remarkable  chapter  in 
the  history  of  diseases.  Before  1907,  its  existence  was  not  generally  known.  "  It  was 
not  until  1907,  when  Drs.  J.  W.  Babcock  and  J.  J.  Watson  raised  the  alarm,  that  pellagra 
became  a  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  United  States."  Now,  we  know  that  the  disease 
prevails  in  no  less  than  thirty-three  States,  and  that  there  are  thousands  of  indubitable 
cases  on  record.  **  Recent  importation,  and  spontaneous  origin,  are  quite  out  of  the 
question.  Only  centuries  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  can  explain  the  wide  range  of 
pellagra  in  North  America,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  from 
the  Gulf  Coast  to  the  Great  Lakes;  especially  when  we  consider  the  peculiar  topographic 
distribution  of  the  disease,  which,  in  America  as  in  every  other  afiFected  cootttry,  is  limit- 
ed to  the  foreland  or  *  Piedmont  Section  '  of  mountain  ranges,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  valley  tracts  of  swift-f!owing  streams."  A  full  account  of  the  disease  in  the  United 
States  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Niles,  Pdlagra,  an  American  Problem  (Saunders, 
Philadelphia,  1912). 

The  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene,  v,  3, 1912,  contain 
two  important  papers,  (i)  "  Pellagra  in  Nyasaland,"  by  Dr.  Hugh  Stannus,  (2)  "  Pellagra 
in  Thirty-five  States  of  America,*'  by  Dr.  Sand  with.  In  the  discussion  on  these  papers, 
Dr.  Sambon  referred  to  the  researches  which  he  and  Dr.  Chalmers  had  iatdy  made  in 
Italy,  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Spain.  It  is  evident,  as  he  sayB,  that  '^  this  grave  dis- 
ease is  much  more  widely  distributed  and  far  more  prevalent  than  had  been  imagined.'' 

Sambon's  theory — founded  on  years  of  careful  study  of  pellagra  in  many  countries, 
with  special  regard  to  its  geographical  conditions  and  its  mode  of  incidence — is  that  the 
disease  is  an  infection,  probably  protozoal,  like  malaria,  and  probably  conveyed  by 
Simulium,  a  species  of  midge:  and  there  is  evidence  that  this  view  of  the  disease  is  gain- 
ing more  acceptance  than  the  older  view,  that  pellagra  is  due  to  the  eating  of  infected 
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maize  or  com.  Still,  it.  is  not  impossible  that,  yeais  hence,  some  modified  form  o£  the 
maize-theory  may  be  put  forward  which  shall  be  more  or  less  adaptable^  at  some  level 
not  yet  reached,  to  the  theory  of  an  insect-borne  infection.  At  present^  the  latter 
thedry  is  rapidly  growing  in  favour:  aiid  the  discovery  of  undoubted- cases  of  pellagra 
in  the  British  Islands  strengthens  its  claim. 

Phkbotomtts  Fever  (Sand-fly  fever). — In  Malta,  Crete,  Dalmatia,  Egypt,  and  India, 
there  has  long  been  known  a  common  t3rpe  of  fever,  which  mostly  went  by  the  CLameof 
"  simple  continued  fever,"  Its  chief  months  of  occurrence  are  between  June  and  Octo- 
ber: it  is  characterised  by  sudden  onset,  with  pain  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles:  it  is  of 
short  duration,  and  not  dangerous  to  life:  it  leaves  no  permanent  ill-effects;  and  the 
patient  rarely  suiOfers  a  second  attack.  During  the  past  few  years,  the  nature  of  this 
fever  has  come  to  be  clearly  understood.  Its  distribution,  seasonal  prevalence,  and 
conditions  of  occurrence  indicated  an  insect-borne  infection:  and  suspicion  rightly  fdl 
on  the  sand-fly  (Phlebotomus)  as  the  probable  agent.  By  a  long  series  of  experiments 
on  volunteers  (see  Birt,  J  own,  JLA,M*C.,  Feb.- 1910)  this  suspicion  was  verified.  It  was 
proved,  that  sand-flies  do  convey  the  infection  from  man  to  man;  that  the  blood  is  infec* 
tive  on  the  first  day  of  the  fever;  that  the  fly  becomes  infective  seven 
days  after  biting,  and  remains  infective  for  ten  days,  or  '  longer;  that  the 
incubation-period  of  the  fever  may  vary  from  three  days  and  sixteen  hours  to  seviBA 
days;  that  the  fever  may  also  be  induced  by  direct  transmssion  of  infective  blood,  and 
that  the  virus  of  sand-fly  fever,  like  those  of  yellow  fever  and  of  cerebro-spinal  fever, 
will  pass  through  a  fine  Chamberland  filter.  The  habits  and  breeding-places  of  Phlebot- 
omus have  been  very  minutely  observed:  and  some  progress. has  been  made  toward  a 
reduction  of  the  fever  by  protective  measures.  For  example,  the  Journal  of^R.A.M.C, 
idx,  4,  October  191 2,  contains  an  article  by  Col.  Robinson  and  Major  BJackham,  on 
*^ Sand-flies  and  Sand-fly  Fever  on  the  North-West  Frontier  of  India."  To  the. fever, 
in  this  part  of  India,  the  name  of  ^'  Chitral  fever  "  was  given,  in  1906,  by  Col.  McCarri- 
son.  Two  types  of  the  fever  are  found  in  the  Peshawar  Valley,  a  three  days'  and  a  seven 
days'  fever.  The  writers  recommend,  as  preventive  measures  (z)  the  use  of  netting  of  an 
extra-fine  mesh,  (2)  the  use  of  a  strong  punkah  or  electric-fan,  (3)  the  counter«Tattraction 
of  a  bright  lamp,  (4)  early  isolation  of  cases,  (5). evacuation  of  barracks.  This  last  meas- 
ure ''  has  been  tried  extensively  in  this  Division  at  Droth.  The  Fort,  which  has  hither-' 
to  been  a  hot-bed  of  sand-fly  fever^  was  evacuated  by  June  x,  1911."  The  number  of 
cases,  which  in  1910  had  been  75  per  cent  among  thef  native  troops,  was  in  191 1  only  .27 
per  cent.  '*  Olh^  factors  contrilnited  no  doubt  to  this  happy  result,  but  the  evacuation 
of  the  barracks  was  imdoubtedly  the  main  one." 

The  Pituitary  Body. — From  the  time  of  Pierre  Marie's  classical  work,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  on  acromegaly,  the  fact  has  been  recognised  that  the  pituitary  body,  a  minute 
glandular  structure  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  exercises  a  profound  effect  on  the  general 
growth;  and,  as  science  gained  more  insight  into  the  activities  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the 
suprarenal  capsules,  and  the  paxath3nroid  bodies,  so  the  pituitary  body  likewise  became 
an  object  of  exact  study  by  all  possible  methods  of  scientific  observation.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  it  has  been  brought  within  the  range  of  operative  surgery.  Certain  opera* 
tions  have  been  performed  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  pituitary  body  in  man;  and,  for 
therapeutic  use,  an  extract  has  been  made  of  pituitary  substance. 

Much  has  been  learned  by  the  experimental  removal  of  the  pituitary  body  in  animals. 
See  the  very  important  papers  in  the  Bulletins  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  May  191© 
and  June  191 1.  For  a  detailed  study  of  the  whole  subject,  from  ail  points  of  view,  we 
now  have  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing's  book,  The  PituUary  Body  and  its  Disorders  (Lii^incott, 
Philadelphia  and  London,  19x2). 

Plague. — ^In  the  winter  of  1910-1911,  came  the  outbreak  of  septicaemic  and  pneu- 
monic (not  bubonic)  plague  in  Manchuria.  For  this  outbreak,  see.  the  Report  of  the 
International  Plague  Conference  held  at  Mukden,  April,  1911,  Pp.  483  (Manila,  Bureau 
of  Printing,  1912).    See  also  Dr.  Douglas  Gray,  Lancei,  1911,  i,  1152. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  November  191 1,  contain  Dr. 
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Reginald  farrar's  account,  from  personal  observation,  of  this  Manchtifian  plague;  they 
contain  also  the  discussion  on  his  paper.    He  gives  the  evidence  of  plague  occurring 

among  the  marmots.  ... 

"The  first  human  victims  claimed  were  probably  tmppers  who  hunt  and  trap  this  animal 
for  the  sake  of  its  fur.  After  an  explosive  outbreak  in  Manchu-li,  the  frontier  town  of 
Siberia  and  Manchuria,  and  in  Harbin,  it  was  rapidly  carried  south  along  the  railway  and 
the  roads  by  the  hordes  of  Chinese  coolies  from  Shantung,  who  migrate  every  year  into 
Manchuria  for  the  soya-bean  harvest,  and  return  home  to  worship  their  ancestors  at  the 
Chinese  New  Year.  .  .  .  The  difficulties  of  sanitary  administration  were  enormously 
enhanced  by  international  diplomatic  complications.  The  virulence  of  the  infection  was 
such  that  in  many  instances  whole  families  and  large  households  were  mown  down  by  the 
disease;  and  its  fatality  so  appalling  that  out  of  more  than  40,000  cases  only  three  recoveries 
are  claimed.  .  .  .  None  dared  give  shelter  to  a  stricken  patient,  and  the  sick  were 
often  thrust  out  into  the  streets  to  die.  Those  Who  died  were  often  hidden  under  the  roofs 
of  their  houses,  or  in  other  places  of  concealment.  Burial  was  impossible,  for  the  temperature 
of  Manchuria  in  winter  is  often  40**  below  zero,  and  the  ground  is  frozen  hard  to  a  depth  of 
more  than  3  feet. 

*•  .  .  ,  When,  however,  we  Come  to  consider  in  cold  blood  the  actual  extent  of  tms 
epidemic,  we  are i  surprised  to  note  that  its  real  proportions  were,  in  fact,  relatively  smaU; 
we  find  that  it  was  brought  under  control  with  comparative  ease,  despite  the  coniplete 
absence  at  the  moment  of  its  outbreak  of  an  organised  sanitary  service  m  China;  and  the 
limitation  of  the  epidemic  rather  than  its  extension  is  found  to  be  the  factor  that  requires 
explanation." 

Dr.  Farrar  is  of  opinion  that  the  limitation  of  the  epidemic  was  due  to  the  absence 
of  rat  infection,  and  to  sanitary  administrative  measures. 

In  Suffolk,  in  the  autumn  of  1910,  four  cases  of  pneumonic  plague  suddenly  occurred 
in  one  household;  see  the  paper  by  Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Sleigh,  Brit,  Med,  Journ.j 
November  12,  1910.  The  baciUns  pesHs  YfBS  foimd  in  two  of  them,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  typical  cases  of  the  disease.  A  memorandum  was 
accordingly  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  giving  instructions  as  to  the  danger 
of  rat  infection.  It  will  be  remembered  that  small  outbreaks  of  the  disease,  during  the 
last  twelve  years,  have  occurred  in  more  than  one  of  the  chief  British  ports. 

Polio-myelitis,  Epidemic, — Polio-myelitis  (infantile  paralysis)  accounts  for  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  Cripples'  Homes;  and  cases  of  it  come  daily  to  the 
out-patient  departments  of  the  great  Hospitals.  Yet,  in  Great  Britain,  the  fact  has  only 
lately  received  general  recognition,  that  infantile  paralysis,  like  epidemic  meningitis, 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  infective  diseases.  In  Great  Britain  it  never  attains  to  the 
ways  of  a  great  epidemic  disease;  but  in  other  countries — America,  Australia,  Norway 
tfnd  Sweden— it  reveals,  by  the  severity  of  its  epidemics,  the  sure  signs  of  infection  from 
child  to  child.  Indeed,  there  are  instances  of  the  utmost  infectivity,  e.g.  during  an 
epidemic  of  200  cases  in  a  town  in  Nebraska,  July  1909.  "  Numerous  families  had 
several  children,  all  of  whom  were  attacked  by  the  disease:  thus,  in  one  family  of  six 
children,  all  were  Effected;  in  another  family  of  six,  four  cases  occurred;  in  a  family  of 
five,  four  cases  occurred;  and  in  a  family  of  four,  all  were  attacked.  Some  of  the  cases 
illustrate  the  infectivity  of  the  disease.  Thus,  a  woman  went  with  her  child  to  the 
wedding  of  a  sister,  in  whose  house  a  younger  sister  was  ill  with  the  disease.  The 
mother  With  the  child  returned  home,  and  nine  days  later  one  of  her  own  children  showed 
symptons  of  paralysis.  In  an  adjoining  house  there  lived  a  family  of  six  children,  all  ^^ 
whom  developed  the  disease.  A  womam  who  came  to  visit  this  family  brought  her 
baby;  in  four  da)rs  it  died  of  the  disease."  (Seidler,  Journ,  Amer.  Med.  Ass.,  Jan-  ^^' 
1910). 

For  a  short  historical  review  of  some  of  these  epidemics,  see  Dr.  Batten's  paper  on 
**  The  Epidemiology  of  Polio-myelitis,"  Proc.  Roy.  Sac.  Med.,  June  1911.  For  a  minute 
study  of  the  clinical  and  pathological  aspects  of  the  disease,  see  the  monograph  by  Dj^- 
Peabody,  Draper,  and  Rochez,  A  Clinical  Study  of  Acute  Pdio-myelitis  (Rockefeller 
Institute,  New  York,  June  1911.)  Finally,  we  have  the  Huxley  Lecture,  given  by  Dr. 
Flexner,  in  November  1912,  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  It  is  to  him,  more  than  to  any 
man,  that  we  owe  our  present  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  epidemic  polio-myelitis.  From 
his  laborious  and  successful  study  of  epidemic  meningitis)  he  advanced  strai^t  to  this 
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further  series  of  problems:  and  his  Huxley  Lecture  {Brit,  Med,  Journ,,  Nov,  9,  1912)  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  classics  of  medical  literature.    No  excuse  is  needed  for  quoting 

from  it: — 

"Polio-myeIiti$  haa  been  endemic  in  northern  Europe  for  many  years,  but  it  is  only  five 
years  since  it  started  on  that  unique,  and  as  yet  unexplained  movement  that  has  carried 
It  around  the  ^Iobe«  Some  ^gniftcance  attaches  to  the  fact,  that  the  first  two  foci  of  the 
present  epidemic-^I  say:  present,  because  since  1007  tho  diseaae  has  prevailed  severely  each 
summer  and  autumn,  at  aome  places  in  the  United  States  and  Canada — arose  in  the  Atlantic 
Coast  cities  and  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  the  middle  West.  The  former  receive  the  m^ss 
of  emigrant  population  from  Europe,  and  the  latter,  secondarily;  the  large  contingent  el 
Scandinavian  emigrants.     ... 

"Five  years  ago  the  mystery  of  the  disease  was  wholly  unfathomed.  The  outlook  was 
suddenly  brightened  when  Landsteiner  and  Popper,  in  1909,  announced  •  the  successful 
transmission  of  polio-myelitis  to  monkej^s;  but  the  high  hopes  raised  were  as  quickly  damped 
by  the  failure  to  propagate  the  experimental  disease  beyond  the  first  generation.  This 
oDstade  was  immiediately  removed  when  intracerebral  was  substituted  for  intraperitoneal 
inoculation,  as  was  done  by  Lewis  and  myself,  and  by  Landsteiner  and  Levaditi.  By  this 
means  the  disease  could  be,  and  haa  been,  transmitted  through  an  indefinite  number  of 
monkeys.    .    *    * 

"The  virus  of  polio^myelitls  passes  readily  through  the  more  coarse  and  slightly  through 
the  finest  filters.  It  is  highly  resistent  to  drying,  heat,  and  chemical  action.  .  In  dust, 
especially  within  protein  matter,  it  survives  weeks  and  months;  in  diffuse  daylight  indef- 
initely, and  resistfl  the  action  of  pure  glycerine  and  carbolic  acid  in  one-half  per  cent  solution 
for  many,  months.  When  animal  tissues  containing  the  virus  suffer  softening  and  disinr 
tegration  or  disorganisation  by  mould,  the  virus  survives.  Recovery  from  poUo-inyelitis 
in  man  and  monke^^.  is  attended  and  produced  by  an  immunisation  of  the  body.  During 
this  process  microbicidal  subataaces  appear  in  the  bkxKl  that  are  capable  of  neutralising 
the  active  virus.     .     .     .  ^' 

Dr.  Flcxner  goes  on  to  give  the  evidence  that  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  the  usual 
way  alike  of  ingress  and  of  egress  of  the  yirus  in  cases  of  the  disease.  He  discusses  alsO 
the  question  of  insect  carriers,  and  of  human  carriers;  the  possibility  of  "reservoirs"  of 
the  virus  among  domestic  animals,  and  the  present  position  of  treatment. 

Relapsing  Fever.. — The  infecting  agent  of  relapsing  fever  (famine  fever),  the  "  spiril- 
lum Obermeieri,"  is  fconveyed  from  man  to  man,  like  the  infecting  agents  of  many  other 
fevers,  by  the  bite  of  insects.  The  fever  is  thus  akin  to  other  forms  of  spirilliiui  infecr 
tion,  or  "  spirochaetosis,"  such  as  the  spirochaetosis  of  fowls.  Mackie,  in  India,-  first 
showed  that  body-lice  are  capable  of  conveying  relapsing  fever;  and  Bousfield  (Jour, 
R,A.M.C.  1910,  ii,  444)  has  published  evidence  of  a  similar  way  of  infection  in  the 
Sudan.  Other  observations,  e.g,  in  Russia,  tend  to  prove  that  bugs  convey  the  disease. 
And  in  the  Western  States  of  America,  e.g.,  Montana,  California,  Jdaho,  there  seems  to 
be  some  evidence  that  it  may  be  conveyed  by  cattle-ticks.     Major  Marjoribanks,  I.M.S., 

speaking  of  the  transimssipn  of  the  fever  by  body-lice,  puts  the  matter  well:— T; 

"What  is  the  practical  use  of  this  discovery?  Simply  this,  that  the  subiect  of  relapsing 
fever  has  been  lifted  from  the  sphere  of  curative  medicine  into  the  far  higher  sphere  (3 

f)reventive  medicine.  Formerly,  all  we  could  do  was  to  send  our  native  assistants  into  in- 
ected  villages  with  febrifuges  and  other  paraphernalia  of  curative  medicine..  But  now  we 
can  strike  at  the  disease  at  the  root,  and,  by  destroying  the  lice  on  the  bodies  of  patients, 
prevent  its  spread.  The  details  of  the  campaign  have  still  to  be  worked  out.  My  own 
suggestion  to  village  ofidcers  so  far  has  been  that  a  cauldron  should  be  set  up  in  each  infected 
village,  and  the  cfothes  of  the  patient  boiled  in  it  to  destroy  the  lice.  Otner  methods  will 
suggest  themselves  as  we  gain  experience:  this  is  a  bit  of  preventive  medicine  in  the  making.** 

Sleeping-Sickness. — Dr.  Sandwith,  in  his  Gresham  Lectures  for  1912,^  has  told  the 
whole  story  of  Sleeping-Sickness,  from  the  time  of  Livingstone  till  now.  Under  "  Pres- 
ent Research  Work,"  he  writes  as  folio ws:— 

"Important  investigations  are  being  carried  out  under  the  re-constituted  Sleeping-Sickness 
Commission  in  Central  Africa  appointed  by  the  Royal  Society,  consisting  of  Sir  David  and 
Lady  Bruce,  Captain  A.  E.  Hamerton,  D.S.O.,  and  Major  D.  Harvey,  to  find  out  the 
reason  \rhy,  alt faoi^h  man  and  his  domestic  animals-  have  been  removed  from  the  shoces 
of  the  Lake  Victoria^  Nyanza  for  some  three  years,  Glossina  palpalis^  caueht  on  the  north 
shores  of  the  lake,  still  continues  to  infect  susceptible  animals  when  alloweoT  to  feed  on  them 
for  experimental  purposes.  Their  prime  object  is  to  investigate  the  part  played  by  African 
fauna  in  the  maintenance  and  spread  of  sleeping-sickness. 

1  ^eeping'SickwBtSy  by  F.  M.  Sandwith,  M.D.,  F.R.CP.     Macmiltans,  1912. 
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.  "The  effect  of  the  depoputation  of  the  country  vras  to  make  a  two-mile  area  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake  practically  a  game  preserve,  frequented  by  many  kinds  of  antelope,  hip- 
ipopotamt,  arid  wild  pig.  The  late  Commission  ^t  themselves  the  task  of  finding  out  whether 
this  game,  and  espa:ially  the  antelope,  were  capable  of  harbouring  the  parasite,  being  thus 
M.  perpetual  reservoir  from  which  the  fly  could  get  fresh  infective  material.  Very  complete 
experiments  were  carried  out,  and  it  wa;s  found  that  antelope  are  very  readily  infected  with 
trypfanbsdmes  from  flies  previously  infected  with  human  trypanosomiasis,  and  that  the 
blood  of  the  artificially  mfected  antelope  a^in  infectsf  other  susceptible  animals  if  the 
Giossina  pcdpalis  acts  as  an  intermediary  carrier.  In  no  single. case,  among  many  animals 
experimented  on,  'was  the  health  of  the  antefope  in  any  way  affected.  From  a  paper  pub- 
iisned  by  the  Royal  Society  ia  February  19 12,  we  learn  that  one  of  Sir  David  Bruce's  arti- 
ficially infected  antelopes  still  contains,  after  327  days,  Trypanosoma  gatnbiense  in  its 
blood. 

:  *'It  has  now  been  proved  that  antelope  living  in  fly-areas  in  N.  Rhodesia  and  Uganda  are 
naturall)r  infected  by  the  two  human  trypanosomes  of  sleeping-sickness.  This  is  a  siifiiciem 
explanation  for  the  continued  infectivity  of  the  fly  round  the  lakes.  It  is  important  to  find 
out  whether  other  wild  game  can,  and'<io,  act  as  a  host  of  the  parasite.  It  has  alreadv  been 
suggested  that  the  wild  game  in  sleeping-sickness  areas  shonld  be  destroyed,  but  the  british 
Government  is  unwilling  :to  authorise  any  such  wholesale  extermination  of  animals,  which 
might  be  wanted  for  food,  until  it  hsis  been  more  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  game  are 
the  chief  reservoir  of  the  parasite. 

*''  4  ,  .  Every  fresn  discovery  tends  to  increase  the  complexity  of  the  problem  how  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  prevention.  It  is  now  known  that  the  fly  remains  infective,  after 
feeding  on  infected  blood,  for  96  days,  and  possibly  for  the  entire  coursie  of  its  life;  that  not 
only  the  Giossina  palpalis,  but  also  the  far  more  plentiful  Giossina  morsitans  is  implicated; 
and  now  we  must  assume  that  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  infective  material  can  be  miawn  by 
both  these  flies  from  innumerable  reservoirs  among  wild  game,  and  also  among  cattle  and 
other  domestic  animals,  because  they  can  be  infected  so  easily  by  experiment.'^ 

Happily,  the  work  of  protective  administration  has  not  been  annulled  by  these  further 
problems  of  science:  and  good  work  has  been  accomplished,  under  conditions  of  the  ut- 
most difiiculty,  toward  holding  the  disease  in  check.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  thai  since  the 
"way  in  which  the  disease  spreads  was  discovered,  the  annual  death  rate  from  sleeping- 
sickness  on  the  Uganda  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  has  fallen  from  8,000  to  500. 
'fbete  are  several  causes  for  this  happy  reduction;  but  chiief  among  them  may  be  reck- 
oned the  present  measures  of  protection  and  prevention  to  which  men  of  science  have  been 
led  by  the  help  of  experiments  on  animals. 

Aj^ain,  though  no  specific  treatment  has  yet  been  discovered  for  the  disease,  such  as 
quinine  for  malaria  or  antitoxin  for  diphtheria,  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  treatment, 
if  the  conditions  allow  of  continuous  treatment.  .  Unhappily,  these  favourable  condi- 
tions, as  Dr.  Sandwith  points  out,  are  to  be  obtained  in  tbe  few  European  cases,  not  in 
the  va,st  multitude  of  the  native  cases:— 

"The  native  does  not  usually  come  under  treatment  till  he  has  developed  the  final  and 
most  serious  symptoms,  when  his  fate  is  sealed,  and  when  the  treatment  can  do  no  more  than 
alleviate  his  sufferings  and  make  his  death  less  painful.  Even  if  the  negro  presents  himself 
for  treatment  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  is  apparently  cured,  he  returns  to  the  infected  area, 
and  his  naked  body  is  again  a  target  for  every  hungry  tsetse-fly,  so  that  he  may  succumb  to 
a  fresh  infection  at  once. 

**But  in  the  European  the  outlook  is  more  hopeful.  In  most  cases  he  comes  to  the  doctor 
when  he  feels  the  first  symptoms,  and  directly  trypanosomes  are  detected  in  the  blood  he 
is  sent  out  of  the  country  and  is  safe  from  fresh  infection.  He  submits  to  continuous  treat- 
ment, and  does  not  attempt  to  escape  from  his  advisers — as  the  negro  does  when  his  con- 
dition begins  to  improve  and  he  yearns  for  liberty  from  hospital  confinement.'*  (Sandwith, 
te.  cii.) 

Sir  Patrick  Manson  has  reported  two  European  cases:  one,  after  2}  years  of  treatment, 
has  gained  30  lbs.  in  weight,  and,  though  not  absolutely  cured,  is  well  enough  to  walk 
three  miles  without  fatigue:  another,  a  lady,  is  in  good  health  more  than  ten  years  after 
thie  onset  of  the  disease.  Amojng  European  cases  which  hav^  ended  fatally,  there  is  the 
case  of  Lt.  Forbes  Tulloch,  R.A.M.C,  of  the  Royal  Society's  sleeping-sickness  Commis- 
sion in  Uganda:  he  cut  himself,  dissecting  an  infected  rat;  trypanosomes  soon  appeared 
In  his  blood,  and,  after  an  unusually  rapid  course,  the  infection  ended  in  death  Qune, 
1906),  within  a  few  months.  If.  a^y  student  of  tropical  medicine  .wishes  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  volume  of  work  done  in  the  last  few  years  on  sleeping-sickness,  he  m.ust 
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look  at  the.  Bulletiois  of  the  Sleepmg  Skkness  Bureau.  (This  admixahie  Bureau,  ia 
July  1912,  moved  from  Burlington  House  to  the  Imperial  Institute:  and  it  now  is  called 
the  TropicalDiseases  BureaijL) 

Syphilis^ — Great  help  has  lately  been  c^\nen,  towaard  the  detection  and  study  of  the 
gennsof  this  disease,  the  Spirochaeta  pallida,  by  the  use  of  lateral  illumination,  oi  a  dark 
micrQ60C^)enfiekl.  The  lateral  rays  of  light  are  condensed  by  a  parabolic  reflector,  and 
the  central  rays  are  cut  off  by  a. diaphragm.  The  s|Hrochaetes  show  white  against  a 
black  background.  By  the  addition  of  micro-photography  to  this  method  of  lateral 
illimiination,  •'  living  pictures  "  have  been  obtained  for  the  cinematograph. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  past  syphilis,  and  for  the  differential  diagnosis  between  S3^hilitic 
and  non-syphilitic  lesions,  the  Wassermann  test  is  of  great  importance^  and  has  already 
become  the  subject  of  an  extensive  literature.  See,  inler  alia,  '^  The  Wassermann  Se« 
rum  Reaction  and  Ehrlichia  Salvarsan,"  by  Carl  H.  Browning,  M.D.,  and  Ivy  Macken- 
zie, M.B.  (Constable,  19 11.)  See  also  a  paper  by  Lt.-Col.  Birt,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
R.AM.C,,  September  X912,  with  a  series  ol  cases  where,  without  the  use  of  this  test, 
'^  treatment  would  have  been  inappropriate,  diagnosis  would  have  been  haphazard, 
prognosis  mistaken,  and  the  claiaia  of  the  patient  agaiiist  the  public  would  have  been 
wrongly  assessed.'' 

The  discovery  and  study  of  Spirochaeta  pallida  made  it  possible  to  observe  the  direct 
action  of  drugs  on  the  living  cause  of  the  disease,  under  the  microscope,  and  in.  the 
blood  and  tissues  of  experimental  animals:  the  disease  was  brought  into  line,  for  the 
work  of  science,  with  other  forms  of  spirochaetosis.  In  the  latter  half  of  1909,  came  the 
news  of  Ehrlich's  discovery  of  ^' salvarsan."  Ehrlich  gives  an  account  of  his. own  work 
in  Die  ExperimenUUe  Ckemotherapie  der  SpiriUosen  (Berlin,  Julius  Springer,  1910),  by 
himseV  and  S.  Hata.  Ehriich  had  long  been  working  at  the  arsenical  compounds,  e,  g. 
atoxyl,^arsacetin,  in  their  bearings  on  syphilis:  and,  from  these  compounds,  he  and  his 
fellow-workers  advanced  to  the  discovery  of  salvarsan.  This  arsenical  compound 
(diox«ydiamidoarsenoben20l|  Cn  Hit  Ns  Qi  Ass)  haa  ako  been  cdled  ''606,''  and  Ehrllch- 
Hata;  a  later  inodiffcation  is  called  neo-salvarsan^  or  "914." 

No  event  in  therapeutics  since  the  diiftcovery  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  has  caused  more 
wonder  than  the  rapid  and  powerful  action  of  this  new  weapon  against  83^hilis.  Even  a 
single,  dose  is  capable  ol  bringing  to  a  sudden  end  the  manifest  signs  of  the  disease.  To 
be  able  to  see,  tinder  the  microscope,  the  destruction  of  spirochaetes  by  one  dose  ol 
salvarsan,  is  to  realise  that  the  use  of  this  ''  therapia  steriliaans  magna  "  is  the  greatest 
advance  that  has. been  made,  within  the  memory  of  man,  in  the  fight  against  83rphilis. 

It  would  be,  in  the  conamon-  phi»ae, ''  too  good  to  be  true,"  if  the  use  of  this  drug  were 
absolutely  free  from  risk.  Salvarsan  is  not  a  drug  to  play  with.  A  careful  estimate  ol 
this  risk  has  been  made  by  Lt.  Col.  Gibbard,  Major  Harrison,  and  Lt.  Cane:  see  the 
Journal  ofihc  R.AM.C.,S€pttmher  igi2iioT  their  paper  on  **  Salvarsan  and  Neo-salvar- 
san  in  the  Treatment  of  Syphilis/'  They  point  out  the  shortening,  by  salvarsan,  of  the 
period  ol  "  ineffioency  -'  in.  Army  cases  ol  the  disease.  They  refer  as  follows  to  the 
elemeat  of  risk  in  the  use  of  salvarsan:  "  We  may  say  at  once  that  in  43  subcutaneous 
or  intra-muscular  and  161 3  intravenoie  injections,  we  have  not  experienced  any  nn- 
toward  incident^'wMe  Wechselmann  states  that,.in  the  course  of  over  12,000  injections, 
he  has  not  had  any  death  which  could  be  attributed  to  salvarsan.  When  we  consider 
that  probably  more  than  a  million  injections  must  have  been  given^  all  over  the  world, 
fatalities  amounting  even  to  a  fraction  per  thousand  of  the  injections  could  not  have  been 
concealed,  and  would  have  filled  a  prominent  place  in  the  literature."  (For  the  whole 
subject  oi  syphilis,  se^  Froc.  Roy,  Soe.  Med.,  v,  9^  October  1912:  Supplement.  Pp.  214). 
T-uberoulosis, — Ja  July  191  x  the  British  Royal  Connnission  on  Tuberculosis,  after 
no  less  than. ten  years  of  enquiry,  issued  its  Final  Report,  founded  not  only  on  the 
cxperiiiiental  work  done  at  Lord  Blyth's  farms  and  elsewhere,  but  on  a  vast  extent  of 
clinical,  pathological,  and  statistical  evidence.  The  principal  findings  of  this  Final 
Report  are  to  the  following  effect:  (i)  In  many  cases,  human  tuberculosis  is  identical 
with  bovine  tuberculosis.     (2)  Tuberculosis  is  transmissible  from  mammals  to  man 
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and  from  mai»  to  mammals.  (3)  Tuberculosis  is  transmissible  to  man  in  the-  milk  or  the 
meat  (pork  or  beef)  of  tuberculous  animals.  The  risk  of  infection  from  birds  (avian 
tuberculosis)  is  negligible.  (4)  There  are  three  types  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercle:  human, 
bovine,  and  avian.  (5)  The  bacillus  of  lupus  is  of  the  bovine  order,  but  is  of  a  modified 
type,  ajid  is  not  identical  with  bovine  tuberculosis.  (6)  Strict  supervision  of  the  meat- 
trade  and  the  milk-trade  is  of  the  utmost  concern  to  the  pubtic  health,  especially  in 
regard  to  infants  and  young  children;  and  no  relaxation  of  the  present  restrictions  is 
permissible. 

On  January  i,  1912,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  (consumption)  was  made  one  of  the 
compulsorily  notifiable  diseases  in  England.  The  preliminary  steps  towards  this  meas- 
ure are  of  interest.  The  municipal  system  of  voluntary  notification,  with' partial  isoJa- 
tion,  introduced  by  Dr.  Newsholme  in  Brighton,  gave  encouragement  toward  further 
action.  In  1908,  the  Local  Government  Board,  taking  advantage  of  its  powers*  imder 
the  Public  Health  Act,  issued  the  Public  Health  (Tubercidosis)  Regulations,  1908, 
making  the  notification  of  consumption  compulsory  in  all  Poor-law  cases  of  the  disease, 
whether  institutional  or  district.  In  191 1,  it  issued  similar  Regulations  for  all  in- 
patients and  out-patients  of  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  other  than  Poor-law  institu* 
tions.  Having  thus  covered  two-thirds  of  all  cases,  it  covered  the  remaining  third  on 
January  i,  1912. 

In  the  last  few  years,  great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  use  of  "  auto-inocula- 
tion ''  as  a  factor  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  disease;  and  to  the  relation  of  graduated 
exercises  to  auto-inoculation.  Much  work  has  also  bec«i  done  on  the  efficacy  of  bovine 
tuberculin  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  human  origin,  and  the  efficacy  of 
human  tuberculin  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  bovine  origin.  Along 
these  lineSy  a  notable  advance  has  been  made,  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States,  toward  the  saving  of  calves  bom  of  tuberculous  cows.  The  principle  of  the 
method  has  been  stated  as  follows:  "  If  a  calf  is  bom  of  a  tuberctdous  cow  and  left 
with  its  mother,  the  calf  dies.  If  the  calf  is  inoculated  with  small  doses  of  bovine 
tuberculin  the  calf  will  also  die.  But  if  that  calf  is  taken  away  from  its  mother  and 
inoculated  with  small  doses  of  human  tuberculin,  the  calf  will  live  and  will  be  able  to 
return  to  the  herd  from  which  it  came."* 

Typhoid  Fever, — ^During  1 910-12,  the  house-fly  has  been  marked  down  as  an  im- 
portant agent  in  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever,  and,  probably,  of  other  infections.  The 
fly  does  not  act  as  an  intermediate  host  of  the  baciUus  typhosus;  it  does  not  afford  such 
opportunities  to  these  germs  as  the  Anopheles  mosquito  affords  to  the  protoasoa  of 
malaria:  it  simply  conveys  the  germs,  on  its  feet,  from  infective  substances  to  our  food. 
A  full  accoimt  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard's  book,  rA«  House  Fly, 
Disease  Carrier  (Murray,  T912).  The  use  of  a  protective  vaccine  against  tjfpbpid 
fever  is  i^eadily  gaining  ground,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  its  validity. 
We  have  only  to  hope  that  it  may  be  made,  by  further  work,  more  efficient  and  more 
lasting.  Meanwhile,  we  have  reas(m  to  be  glad  of  the  good  results  which  have  already 
been  obtained.  Two  sets  of  figures  come  to  be  noted  here:  they  are  concerned  with  the 
British  Army  in  India,  and.  with  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

(a)  Sir  William  Leishman,  in  his  address  to  the  Glasgow  Medico-Chirargical  Society 
on  "  Anti-typhoid  Inoculation  "  {Brit.  Med.  Journ.y  Feb.  17,  I9i2),/said  that  "for  '7 
years  prior  to  1907  the  annual  number  of  admissions  had  averaged  1406,  with  an 
average  of  353  deaths.  In  1905,  anti-typhoid  inoculation  was  introduced  as  a  volun- 
tary measure;  and,  while  at  first  not  largely  utilised,  was  by  1907  being  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  troops  in  increasing  numbers.  Since  that  date,  the  admissions  from  entenc 
had  fallen  steadily,  till  in  1910  they  numbered  only  296,  with  45  deaths/'  Col.  Firth, 
•in  his  paper  on  **  Recent  Facts  as  to  Enteric  Inoculation  and  the  Incidence  of  Enteric 
and  Paratyphoid  Fevers  in  India  "  {Joum.  R.A.M.C.,  Aug.  1912)  says  that  the  whole 
series  of  facts  indicates  ''  that  against  enteric  fever  the  value  of  inoculation  as  now 

*  See  Major  Cumrtiin's  paper  on  "Primitive  Tribes  and  Tuberculosis, '  with  discussion: 
Trans,  Sac.  Trop,  Med:  and  Hyg,,  June  19 12. 
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practised  is  most  marked,  and  the  case  in  favour  of  the  procedure  much  strengthened-by 

our  experiences  during  1 91 1  /' 

(b)  President  Taft,  at  a  medical  banquet  given  to  him  in  Philadelphia!  on  May  4^ 

191 X,  spoke  as  follows: — 

"We  have  a  division  of  18,000  men  in  Texas  and  California.  Thev  have  been  there  for 
two  months,  living  under  canvas,  and  in  a  country  soaked  with  rain  and  deep  with  profanity- 
provoking  mud.  But  so  effective  have  been  the  regulative  and  preventive  raethocft  adopted 
to  reduce  sickness,  that  the  percentage  of  sick  men  is  less  than  it  was  in  the  posts  from  which 
these  men  were  mobilised.  I  need  not  recall  the  dreadful  record  of  sickness  from  typh^d 
fever  in  the  camps  at  Cbickamauga  and  other  camps  established  during  the  Spanish-American 
war.  The  percenta£:e  of  typhoid  cases  was  so  high  that  it  is  hard  to  believe.  Of  120,000 
men  there  were  20,000  cases,  with  a  mortality  of  7  per  cent.  Of  the  volunteer  regiments 
mobilised  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  90  per  cent  became  infected  with  typhoid 
fever  within  eisnt  weeks  from  the  date  of  mobilisation.  To-day,  two  months  after  mob« 
ilisation,  with  the  modern  health  regulations,  and  by  the  use  of  vaccination  against  typhoid, 
not  one  case  of  typhoid  fever  has  appeared  in  the  entire  force,  except  that  of  one  teamster 
who  was  not  vaccmated.*' 

A  few  weekd  later,  in  the  autumn  of  191 1 ,  an  Army  Order  was  issued,  that  the  protective 
treatment  against  typhoid  fever  was  to  be  made  compulsory  in  the  United  States  Army 
on  all  officers  and  men  under  45  years  of  age;  excluding,  of  course,  those  who  had  al- 
ready suffered  from  the  fever.  The  total  number  of  men  to  receive  the  treatment  was 
76,000. 

In  191 2,  it  was  stated  that  a  similar  measure  was  to  be  adopted  in  the  United  States 
Navy  (See  Brit,  Med.  Joum,,  Feb.  3, 1912).  See  also,  on  this  point,  Dr.  Ford's  paper  on 
*^  The  present  status  of  the  anti-typhoid  campaign  in  Gernuiny  ''  (Johns  Hopkins  Hosp, 
BttUeUn^  SepU  i9X2)»  and  Dr.  Vincent's  results  with  anti^typhoid  inoculation  in 
Morocco  (BrU.  Med.  Journ,y  Jan.  6,  19x2). 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  given  to  the  important  subject  of  carriers  of  typhoid 
and  paratyphoid  fever.  See»  inter  alia,  Dr.  Bainbridge's  paper,  with  discussion,  on 
"The  Etiology  and  Epidemiology  of  Paratyphoid  Fever  and  *  Food-poisoning  '  " 
{Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Med.j  Feb.  191 1)  and  Dr.  Hamer's  paper,  with  discussion,  on  '^  Typhoid 
Carriers  and  Contact-Infection"  (ibid.j  April  1911).  The  whole  subject  has  been; 
reviewed  in  an  authoritative  volume  by  Dr.  Ledingham  and  Dr.  Arkwright,  of  the  Lister 
Institute,  The  Carrier  Problem  in  InfecUous  Diseases  (Arnold,  London,  19x2). 

This  question  of  carriers  came  into  public  notice,  in  19x0,  over  an  outbreak  of  illness 
in  Wrexham,  which  affected  107  persons,  with  5  deaths.  The  cases  presented  signs  of 
paratyphoid  infection;  and  the  epidemic  was  a3Sociated  with  the  eating  of  pork  pies  from 
a  certain  bakery.  The  bakehouse  was  sanitary;  the  meat  was  wholesome;  the  pies  had 
tasted  all  right,  and  no  chemical  poison  was  found  in  them.  But  paratyphoid  bacilli 
were  found  in  them,  and  in  blood  from  the  heart  of  one  of  the  fatal  cases ;^  and,  in  several 
cases,  after  recovery,  a  blood-test  gave  evidence  that  they*  had  suffered  from  paratyphoid 
infection.  One  of  the  staff  at  the  bakery,  apparently  in  perfect  health,  was  found  to  be 
a  carrier  of  parat3i>hoid  bacilti  identical  in  type  with  those  found  in  the  pies  and  in  the 
blood  from  the  fatal  case.  The  opinion  of  the  experts  was,  that  this  outbreak  of 
'^  food-poisoning  "  was  a  genuine  epidemic  of  paratyphoid  fever,  due  to  infection  with 
"  paratyphoid  B  bacilli;''  and  that  the  probability  was  *'  practically  conclusive  ''  that 
th«  carrier  was  the  source  of  the  infection. 

The  existence  of  typhoid  carriers  is  a  sure  fact;  but  q>inions  differ  as  to  the  measure 
of  danger  of  infection  from  them.  Dr.  Theodore  Thomson,  in  his  address  on  ''.The 
Enteric-fever  Carriers  ''  {Pr<fc*  Roy.  Soc.  Med.y  Nov.  1910),  estimates  that  3  per  cent  of 
typhoid  cases  continue,  after  recovery,  to  be  "  chronic  carriers;''  and  he  thinks  the 
estimate  would  be  higher  if  more  general  use  were  made  of  bacteriological. examination 
of  the  excreta  after  recovery  from  the  disease.  On  a  few  occasions,  evidence  has  been 
brought  forward  as  to  typhoid  carriers  which  may,  without  offence,  be  called  sensational. 
"  The  most  noteworthy  example,"  says  Dr.  Theodore  Thomson,  "  is  that  of  the  Folke. 

^  It  is  to  1)e  noted,  as  a  sign  of  the  virulence  of  the  infection,  that  this  fatal  case  seems  to 
have  infected  three  persons  attending  on  her,  one  of  whom  died. 
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stone  cowman.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  to  this  man  might  be  attributed 
64  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  enteric  fever  that  occurred  in  Folkestone  during  the  period 
1 896-1909)'  the  total  number  of  cases  during,  this  time  was  222."  A  similar  case,  in 
New  York,  was  that  of  "  Typhoid  Mary,"  to  whom  many  cases  of  typhoid  were  traced; 
she  was  compelled  therefore  to  submit  to  a  very  kmg  period  of  isolation.  But  the 
authorities  are  not  agreed  that  every  typhoid  carrier  is  dangerous  to  the  community: 
and  much  may  be  gained  by  enforcing  strict  rules  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  by  prevent- 
ing any  handling  of  other  people's  food.  It  seems  not  improbable,  also,  that  proper 
treatment  may  make  the  typhoid  carrier  a  safe  member  of  society. 

Vaccine-Therapy.— Tvfo  recent  contributions,  of  special  interest,  to  the  literature  of 
vaccine- therapy,  are  (i)  "  Vaccine-therapy:  its  Administration,  Value  and  Limitations," 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  Med.,  October  19 10:  Special  Supplement;  (2)  R^x>rtof  the  Inoculation 
Department,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Paddington,  1-912. 

Among  recent  extensions  of  this  method  of  treatment,  we  have  to  note  Gabritschew- 
sky's  streptococcus- vaccine  as  a  protective  against  scarlet  fever  (see  Boston  Med.  & 
Surg.  Journ.y  Feb.  24,  19 10).  This  method  was  used  in  several  Russian  towns  and 
villages  during  outbreaks  of  the  fever;  and  the  results  appear  to  be  very  good.  Thus,  of 
528  persons  '^  vaccinated  ^'  once,  8  subsequently  had  the  fever:  of  106  ''  vaccinated  " 
twice,  and  of  149 ''  vaccinated  "  thrice,  none  had  it.  In  villages  without  this  protective 
treatment,  16  per  cent  of  the  children  had  the  fever:  in  villages  with  the  treatment,  1.4 
per  cent. 

For  the  cure  of  certain  infective  diseases,  vaccine-therapy  has  by  this  time  won 
general  recognition  as  a  safe  and  efficient  method,  and,  in  some  large  groups  of  cases,  ias 
one  of  the  best  of  all  methods:  e.g.  in  many  cases  of  streptococcic  or  staphylococcic 
infection  of  the  skin.  Good  results  have  also  be^i  obtained  with  a  vacdne-treatment  isi 
cases  of  pneumonia  and  of  typhoid  fever.  (Reference  has  already  been  made  to  tuber- 
culin, which  is  a  vaccine^)  Good  results  are  reported  (Ziegler,  BrU.  M'dd.  Journ.,  Nov. 
13, 1909)  from  a  vaccine-treatment  in  a  case  of  chronic  glanders.  In  cases  of  hay-fever, 
benefit  has  been  gained  by  what  may  be  called  a  vaccine-treatment  with  poUen-extract, 
given  some  time  before  the  hay-season.  The  advantages  of  vaccine-therapy,  with  its 
autogenous  vaccines,  over  sero-therapy,  are  obvious:  but,  till  science  is' able  to  give  ns  a 
vaccine  treatment  for  diphtheria  and  epidemic  n^nihgitis,  we  mast  be  content  to  be 
thankful  for  the  serum-treatment  of  these  infections. 

Conclusion. — Finally,  a  few  points  of  special  interest  to  the  medical  profession  in 
Great  Britain  may  be  noted. 

The  final  Report  of  the  Briti^  Royal  Commission  on  Vivisection,  issued  on  March 
12,  191 2,  was  the  result  of  hve  and  a  hall  years  of  enquiry.  HappSy,  it  is  unanimous: 
there  are  "  reservation  memoranda,'^  but  there  is  no  minority  report.  The  Commijs- 
sioners  are  all  agreed  ^*  that  experiments  upon  animals,  adequately  safeguarded  by  law, 
faithfully  administered,  are  morally  justifiable,  and  should  not  be  prohibited  by  legisla- 
tion." They  recommend  certain  additional  safeguards;  which  come  within  the  power 
of  the  Home  Office,  and  do  not  require  the  intervention  of  Parliament.  They  are  all 
agreed  that,  by  experiments  on  andmals,  '^  Valuable  knowledge  has  been  acquired  in  re- 
gard to  physiological  processes  and  the  causation  of  disease,  and  useful  methodis  for  the 
prevention,  cure,  and  treatment  of  certain  diseases  have  resuited."  Of  certain  state- 
ments made  to  them  by  "anti-vivisection  "  witnesses,  they  say;  "  After  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  above  cases  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  witnesses  have 
either  misapprehended  or  inaccurately  described  the  facts  of  the  experiments.  ;  .  • 
So  far  as  we  can  judge,  we  believe  that  holders  of  licences  and  certificates,  with  rare 
exceptions,  have  endeavoured  with  loyalty  and  good  faith  to  conform  to  the  provisions 

of  the  law."    And  they  give  an  emphatic  warning  to  the  public:— 

**  We  desire  further  to  state  that  the  harrowing  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  opeitttions 
inflicted  on  animals^  which  are  freely  circulated  by  post,  advertisement,  or  otherwise,  are  in 
many  cases  calculated  to  mislead  the  public,  so  far  as  they  suggest  that  the  animals  in 
question  were  not  under  an  anaesthetic.  To  represent  that  animals  subjected  to  exper- 
iments in  this  country  are  wantonly  tortured  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  absolutely  false." 
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In  the  Hospital  world  in  E&i^land,  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  late  years  has 
been  the  removal  of  King's  College  Hospital  to  a  site  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Denmark 
Hill.  The  new  buildings  were  almost  complete  in  November  191 2,  and  the  Hospital  was 
expected  to  be  in  full  working-order  by  the  beginning  of  the  winter  session,  October 
1O13.    Westminster  Hospital,  likewise,  is  preparing  to  move. 

The  International  Medical  Congress  meets  in  London,  in  August,  191 3,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Sir  Thomas  Barlow.  (StEPHSN  Paget.) 

IffiNTISTRT^ 

The  progress  of  dentistry  during -recent  years  has  been  characterised  by  marked 
advance  in  the  technical  procedures  of  its  several  departments  and  a  correspondingi 
development  of  its  underlying  scientific  principles.  The  stimulus  towards  scientific: 
investigation  furnished  by  the  publication  of  the  results  of  Miller's  studies-  of  thii 
nature  and  caseation  of  dental  caries  during  the  latter  decades  of  the  past  century 
has  not  only  produced  a  large  number  of  workers  in  related  fields  of  research,  but  -has 
created  an  appreciative  interest  in  scientific  investigation  throughout  the  dental  pn>«. 
fession,  so  that  the  factor  of  empiricism  so  evident  in  earlier  dental  methods  is  being' 
rapidly  eUminated  and  replaced  by  a  more  rational  and  scientific  practice. 

An  extensive  study  has  been  made  of  the  problem  of  dental  caries,  not  bnly  as 
related  to  the  individual,  but  in  its  broader  aspects  as  a  public  health  question.  Care^ 
fully  gathered  statistics  in  all  civilised  countries  point  d^nitely  to  certain  condusioas« 
First,  that  tooth  decay  is  practically  a  universal  disease  among  civilised  peoples.  Sec^ 
ond,  that  between  92  and  95%  of  people  in  all  nations  are  more  or  less  subject  to  it. 
Third,  that  it  is  essentially  a  disease  of  youth  and  adolescence.  Fourth,  that  in  the  life 
cycle  of  the  individual  there  appear  to  be  well  marked  periods  of  immunity  and  sus- 
ceptibility. Fifth,  that  there  appears  to  be  a  relation  between  the  food  habit  of  the 
individual  and  susceptibility.  Sixth,  not  only  statistics  but  experimental  observation 
have  demonstrated  that  decay  of  the  teeth,  its  concomitant  mouth  conditions  and  its 
direct  pathological  results,  are  the  cause  of  a  degree  of  physical  and  mental  deficiency 
in  school  children  which,  apart  from  humanitarian  considerations,  involves  an  economic 
factor  of  the  highest  importance.  Dental  disabilities  are  a  cause  of  lowered  physical 
and  mental  efficiency  in  children  of  school  age,  thus  depreciating  the  value  of  the  most 
important  asset  of  the  state  in  its  future  citizens,  and,  purely  from  a  pecuniary  point 
of  yiew,  it  can  be  shown  that  it  costs  much  less  to  remove  this  preventable  cause  of 
inefficiency  and  mental  backwardness  in  school  children  than  it  does  to  continue  them 
in  school  for  the  added  time  which  the  dental  disability  entails. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  the  problem  of  dental  disease,  in  its  relation  to  public 
health  and  therefore  physical  and  intellectual  efficiency,  is  attracting  the  serious  con* 
'  sideration  of  sanitarians,  educators,  military  and  naval  authorities,  crimiA<^ogist8, 
authorities  of  eleemosynary  institutions  and  large  manufacturing  industries,  generally 
speaking,  in  all  countries.  The  attention  of  the  dental  profession  has  been  focussed 
not  only  upon  the  improvement  of  all  of  its  operations  and  procedures  that  have  for 
their  -object  the  arrest  and  repair  of  the  ravages  wrought  by  dental  disease,  and  the 
devices  for  restoration  of  lost  dental  organs,  but  also  on  the  investigation  of  the  causa- 
tion of  dental  disease  and  particularly  caries  with  a  view  to  its  preventative  or  pro*** 
phylactic  treatment.  Much  important  work  has  already  been  done  in  connection 
with  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the  subject  of  dental  prophylaxis,  upon  which  later  a 
scientific  scheme  of  prevention  of  dental  decay  can  be  wrought  out,  mainly  in  the  di- 
rection of  so  changing  the  composition  of  the  mouth  fluids  as  to  render  them  unsuitable 
for  the  localised  growth  and  propagation  of  the  bacterial  influences  that  are  the  direct 
cause  of  tooth  decay,  a  change  which  at  present  is  most  hopefully  sought  in  the  di- 
rection of  improved  dietetics. 

While  the  underlying  principles  of  the  preventative  treatment  of  dental  disease 
present  problems  of  great  intricacy,  these  aiie  the  subject  of  active  investigation,  and 

*See  £.  B.,  viii  50  et  seq. 
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encouraging  progress  is  being  made  toward  their  ultimate  solution.  IncidentaUy  the 
resources  of  dental  art  are  being  enlarged  in  all  departments,  with  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  operative  and  restorative  procedures. 

Notable  advances  have  been  made  in  the  control  of  pain  in  the  performance  of 
dental  operations  by  the  intelligent  use  of  both  local  and  general  anaesthesia,  so  com- 
pete a  success  having  been  achieved  that  there  is  no  longer  ajtiy  proper  justification 
for  the  obligatory  infliction  of  pain  in  the  performance  of  any  dental  operation.  The 
scientific  study  of  the  physiological  action  and  therapeutic  application  of  the  large 
number  of  local  anaesthetic  drugs  now  aVailiiliQe,  and  the  improved  methods  of  tech- 
nique devised  for  their  rational  use  by  numerous  investigators,  notably  by  Prof.  Goido 
Fisher^  Prof.  Hermann  Prinz  and  others,  has  made  it  possible  to  use  them  safely  J[or  anaes- 
thetising any  predetermined  area  about  the  mouth  and  jaws,  while  the  element  of 
danger  from  toxic  effects  has  been  practically  eliminated.  Moreover  it  is  now  possible 
to  maintain  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  a  preliminary  or  peripheral  stage- of  general 
anaesthesia,  in  which  the  sensory  nerve  terminals  are  anaesthetized  while  conaciousness 
is  in  no  appreciable  degree  interfered  with,  or  to  produce  a  state  of  *^  analgesia ''  (the 
dimination  of  pain)  by  :carefully  graded  administration  by.  inhalation  of  a  determinate 
mixture  of  nitnMia  oxide  and  oxygen.  The  patient  breathes  the  requisite,  amount 
of  mixed  gases  through  aspeciallyicontrived  inhaler  through  the  nostrils  untilxhe  analgesic 
state  is  produced,  leaving  the  mouth  unobstructed  for  the  required  operation,  which 
is  performed  without  sensation  of  the  slightest  pain  by  the  patient,  yet  without  dis- 
turbance of  general  consciousness.  The  administration  of  the  mixed  gases  for  the 
production  of  the  analgesic  stage  of  anaesthesia  may  be  continued  without  danger 
throughout  the  operation. 

Notable  advances  have  been,  made  in  the  study  of  the  nervous  relations  of  the 
teeth  and  their  relations  to  disturbance  of  reflex  character  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Many  stubborn  and  severe  neuralgias  about  the  head  and  neck,  some  of  the  choreas 
of  childhood,  epilepsy,  dementia  praecox,  lesions  of  the  ocular  muscles,  tic  douloureux, 
arrested  development  of  the  jaws,  of  the  nasal  chamber  and  facial  region,  have  in  a 
variety  of  instances  been  found  to  have  their  origin  in  malppsitions,  impeded  eruption 
or  impaction  of  certain  of  the  teeth,  prompt  relief  of  the  disorders  having  followed 
the  removal  of  the  source  of  their  dental  origin. 

The  group  of  inflammatory  disorders  that  disastrously  affect  the  supporting  and 
retentive  tissues-  of  the  teeth,  referred  to  as  gixi^vitis,  phagedenic  pericementitis, 
pyorrhea  alveolaris,  etc.  or  commonly  referred  to  as  ^'Rigg's  disease/'  have  be^i  ikt 
subject  of  close  and  careful  study  for  many  years,  biU  the  application  of  modern 
methods  and  the  advances  made  in  bacteriological  science  have  done  much  to  clear 
up  their  pathological  nature.  Among  the  important  results  thus  attained  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  destructive  process  is  not  a  single  disorder  with  a  specific  bacterial  organ- 
ism as  its  exciter,  but  a  mixed  infection  giving  rise  to  a  group  of  inflammatory  pro* 
cesses  having  a  variety  of  expressions,,  due  to  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  infecting 
organisms  concerned  in  their  production,  and  to  differences  as  well  in  the  character 
of  the  tissues  which  are  the  seat  of  the  disorder.    Two  broadly  distinguished  classes 
of  disorders  are  now  recognised  as  leading  to  the  loss  of  the  teeth  by  destructive  in- 
flammation of  their  supporting  tissues.     First,  those  which  are  primarily  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  tartar  of  salivary  origin  .upon  the  e^^posed  tooth  surfaces,  which 
deposits  impinge  upon  the  gum  margins  about  the  necks  of  the  tee^th,  act  as  a  mechanical 
irritant  to  the  soft  tissues,  thus  rendering  it  susceptible  to  infection,  by  pusrproducing 
bacteria,  and,  second,  the  class  of  infections  of  the  alveolar  tissues  which  occur  in  con- 
nection with  a  weakened  condition  of  the  body  due  to  malnutrition  in  some  of  its 
many  forms,  in  which  there  is  a  general  lowering  of  resistance  to  bacterial  invasion, 
the  gum  tissues  because  of  their  relatively  low  resistance  being  in  these  cases  the  select- 
ed point  of  entry  for  the  disease-producing  germs  commonly  found  in  the  mouth  cavity. 
The  better  understanding  of  the  causation  of  these  gingivid  and  alveolar  inflammations 
hits  made  possible  their  more  rational,  and,  therefore,  their  more  successful  tres^tment, 
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Thoroughness  of  local  treatment  by  which  every  vestige  of  foreign  matter  adherent 
to  the  exposed  tooth  surfaces  is  completely  removed  is  now  recognised  as  essential  to 
the  cure  of  the  disorder. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  necessary  thoroughness  of  instrumental  cleansing  of  tooth 
surfaces,  great  improvement  in  the  number,  character  and  adaptation  of  special  in* 
struments  has  followed,  and  the  necessity  for  continued  prophylactic  treatment  both 
by  the  dentist  and  the  patient  is  recognised  and  insisted,  upon.  In  the  more  serious 
forms  of  alveolar  disease,  those  complicated  with  a  systemic  or  general  nutritional 
disorder,  attention  must  necessarily  be  directed  to  the  correction  of  the  impaired 
constitutional  state;  and  as  in  such  cases  the  general  resistance  of  the  individual  to 
bacterial  infection  of  the  pus-producing  variety  is  usually  found  to  be  less  than  normal^ 
much  therapeutic  value  has  been  derived  from  the  administration  of  properly  graded 
doses  of  autogenous  vaccines  derived  from  cultures  of  the  organisms  taken  from  the 
pus  exudate  about  the  affected  teeth.  The  application  of  serum  therapy  to  the  treat- 
ment of  alveolar  pyorrhea  must,  however,  be  made  with  intelligent  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  case  if  curative  effects  are  to  be  derived  from  its  use.  In  properly  selected  cases 
where  the  selection  is  based  upon  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 

disorder  the  use  of  serum  therapy  has  given  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  restorative  procedures  of  operative  dentistrv  have  been  greatly  improved  in  useful- 
ness and  artistic  quality  by  the  development  of  the  inlajyr  method"  of  filling  cavities  result- 
ing from  tooth  decay,  and  by  the  improvements  made  m  the  composition  of  plastic  filling 
materials,  which  make  possible  the  restoration  of  lost  tooth  structure  by  materials  so  closely 
simulating  the  texture  of  the  teeth  as  to  render  the  repair  unnoticeable. 

The  so-called  inlay  may  be  of  metal  or  of  porcelain.  Gold  is  the  metal  used  almost  exclu- 
sively when  a  metallic  inlay  is  to  be  constructed.  The  procedure  is  the  invention  of  W.  H. 
Taegart  of  Chicago,  and  consists  essentially  of  making  a  stopper  of  specially  prepared  wax 
to  fit  the  previously  cleaned  and  shaped  cavity  in  the  tooth,  m  all  respects  of  tne  same  form 
as  it  is  desired  that  the  finished  inlay  shall  assume.  The  wax  model  oi  the  inlay  is  then  with- 
drawn from  the  tooth  cavity  and  embedded  in  a  mixture  of  clay  and  plaster  of  Paris  contained 
in  a  small  ring-like  flask,  so  arranged  that  a  gateway  reaching  from  a  concavity  formed  in  the 
free  upper  surface  of  the  investing  mass  shall  communicate  with  the  wax  form  embedded 
in  the  centre  of  the  flask  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  molten  gold  to  the  matrix  left  in 
the  investing  mass  after  the  wax  niodel  has  been  removed  by  heating  the  apparatus  to  a 
temperature  that  completely  dissipates  the  wax.  Pure  gold  tragments  are  tnen  melted  in 
the  concavity  in  the  surface  of  the  investment  by  means  of  the  name  of  a  compound  blast 
lamp  burning  a  mixture  of  nitrous  oxide  and  illuminating  gas.  At  the  moment  of  fusion  of 
the  gold  the  cover  of  the  flask  is-forced  down  upon  it  by  means  of  a  lever  which  simultaneous- 
ly opens  a  valve  admitting  nitrous  oxide  gas,.-utider  about  40  lb.  pressure,  to  the  surface  of  the 
melted  gold,  forcing  it  into  the  finest  intricacies  of  the  mold.  The  cast  filling  thus  made  is 
cut  free  from  the  casting  head  or  sprue,  and  its  outer  surface  is  finished  with  a  fine  polish;  it 
is  then  cemented  to  place  in  the  tooth  cavity  with  a  suitable  fine  grained  cement.  The  cast 
metallic  inlay,  while  not  universally  applicable  in  all  classes  of  cavities,  especially  where  the 
color  of  gold  would  be  objectionable  on  aesthetic  grounds,  has,  however,  a  large  usefulness  in 
restoration  of  molar  teeth  weakened  by  extensive  caries  and  where  great  strength  of  material 
is  required  to  withstand  the  stress  of  mastication.  The  porcelain  inlay  has  its  special  applica^ 
tion  to  the  filling  of  cavities  in  exposed  positions  in  the  front  teeth  where  the  insertion  .of 
gold  restorations  would  be  unsightly.  The  porcelain  inlay  is  made  by  first  forming  a  matrix 
in  platinum  foil  of  extreme  thinness  (.001  of  an  inch)  b^  burnishine  the  foil  into  contact  with 
the  cavity  walls  and  then  filliAg  the  matrix  thus  made  with  porcdain  paste  and  fusing  it  to 
homogeneous  mass.  Any  tint  or  texture  may  be  thus  produced,  enablinc;  the  skilful  operator 
to  imitate  perfectly  the  texture  and  color  of  the  tooth  into  which  the  inlay  is  to  be  inserted. 

While  fillings  of  p;old  foil  have  for  all  time  demonstrated  their  utility  and  trustworthiness 
in  the  saving  of  canons  teeth,  gold  ha^  nevertheless  distinct  disadvantages  for  the  purpose, 
the  recognition  of  which  has  constantly  stimulated  the  search  for  an  acceptable  substitute 
that  would  possess  its  valuable  tooth-saying  qualities  without  its  objectionable  feature  of 
color,  high  thermal  and  electric  conductivity,  and  the  difficulties  of  its  manipulation,  A 
number  of  plastic  substances,  the  amalgams,  various  cements  and  gutta  percha,  have  been 
in  use  for  years,  but  each  has  been  defective  in  certain  qualities,  and  though  used  in  large 
quantity  they  have  nevertheless  had  but  a  limited  range  of  usefulness.  Recently  consider- 
able advance  has  been  made  in  connection  with  the  plastic  filling  materials  by  the  introduce 
tion  of  so-called  silicate  or  silicated  cements,  combinations  of  calcium  and  zinc  phosphate 
with  silica,  which  give  promise  of  a  decidedly  nearer  approach  toward  the  long-sought  ide^l 
plastic  filling  material.  The  peculiarly  desirable  feature  of  the  silicated  cements  is  their 
translucency,  which  closely  simulates  that  of  tooth  structure  in  appearance^  and  their  high 
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vesistaiice  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  buccal  fluids.  The  eictensive  use  now  made  of  the  m- 
lay  methods  and  the  improvements  in  tooth  filling  cements  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  reduc- 
ing the  use  of  gold  foil  as  a  filling  material,  and  while  accurate  figures  are  wanting,  it  is  prob- 
ably a  safe  conjecture  that  the  average  number  of  gold  fillings  done  is  to-day  not  over  50% 
of  the  average  number  perfc»ined  ten  years  ago.  The  change  representfi  the  dimination  of  a 
U^ge  amount  of  operative  discomfort  both  to  the  patient  and  to  the  dentist. 

The  significant  feature  which  marks  the  more  recent  advance  in  prosthetic  dentistry^  is  the 
broader  recognition  of  the  fact  that  its  iideal  i^  not  so  much  that  of  a  mechanic  art  as  it  is  that 
of  a  restorative  art  related  to  vital  activities.  This  feature  is  particularly^  noticeable  in  con- 
hectton  with  the  construction  of  artificial  tooth  crowns  and  crown-and-bridge  work.  Abun- 
dant evidence  has  accumulated  to  show  that  badly  constructed  mechanisms  of  this  character 
^re  a  fruitful  source  of  disease  action  in  the  living  tissues  with  which  they  are  related.  Kec- 
bgnition  of  this  fact  has  led  to  the  more  rati6naT  designing;  construction  and  application  of 
these  prosthetic  appliances,  so  that  the  intelligent  and  skilled  operator  is  now  able  to  make 
these  vestoxations  so  that  they  are  not  only  firee  from  disease-producing  defects,  but  com- 
pletely and  satisfactorily  fulfil  their  purpose  as  restorers  of  impaired  masticatory  function. 
A  marked  advance  may  also  be  noted  in  the  artistic  reproduction  of  lost  dentures,  a  result 
attained  by  the  systematic  study  of  the  principles  of  physiognomy  and  the  factors  entering 
into  the  harmonious  balancing  of  the  several  expfessional  features  of  the'  countenance,  of 
which  the  dental  apparatus  constitutes  a  most  important  part. 

The  importance  of  correct  alignment  and  of  oormal  occlusion  of  the  teeth  is  not  only  gen- 
erally recognised,  but  Is  claiming  the  attention  of  a  large  body  of  specialists  who  devote 
their  time  and  energies  exclusively  to  that  important  department  of  dentistry.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  question  of  unsightliness,  investigation  nas  shown  that  malposition  and 
malocclusion  of  the  teeth  interfere  seriously  with  the  efficiency  of  the  masticating  mechanism; 
they  interfere  with  bodily  health  by  preventing  oral  cleanliness,  by  inducing  mouth  breath- 
ing by  preventing  prof)er  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  by  causing  nose  and  throat  troubles,  and 
by  inducing  a  variety  of  nervous  and  nutritive  djsorciers.  The  demand  is  now  justified  that 
malpositions  of  the  teeth  shall  be  corrected  on  hygienic  grounds  for  the  same,  or  even  stroqger, 
reasons  that  apply  to  the  correction  of  visual  defects. 

Dentistry  has  altogether  passed  beyond  the  stage  where  it  may  be  properly  regarded  as 
an  art  of  handicraft.  The  mouth  and  its  cpntained  organs  and  tissues  not  only  present  for 
study  and  treatment  a  variety  of  disease  conditions  all  of  which  are  important  in  themselves 
and  not  a  few  of  which  are  a  serious  menace  to  health  and  even  life  itself,  but,  because  of 
their  close  nutritive,  vascular  and  nervous  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  frequently 
contain  the  first  indications  of  ill  health  and  general  disease  and  enable  it  to  be  diagnosed 
in  an  unmistakable  way.  Because  of  these  Vital  relationships  the  education  of  the  modern 
dentist  includes  the  study  of  all  the  fundamental  medical  sciences  that  form  the  basis  of  the 
science  of  healing,  and  the  training  now.  required  of  the  student  corresponds  in  plan  to  that 
required  of  the  medical  specialist.  (Edward  C.  KifcK.) 

OSTEOPATHY 

Note, — ^The  distinctive  school  and  system  of  medicine  to  which  this  name  has  been  gjVen 
has  become  so  prominent  in  recent  years  that  an  authoritative  statement  of  its  principles 
and  claims  appears  desirable.  This  is  contributed  in  the  following  article  by  a  leading  Ameri^ 
can  osteopathist. — Ed, 

Osteopathy  passed  its  thirty-eighth  birthday  in  June  191 2.  It  is  the  science  of  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  human  body,  basediipon  the  recognition 
of  the  human  body  as  a  vital  mechanism,  a  living  machine,  which,  given  wholesome 
physical  and  mental  environment,  good  food,  proper  exercise,  pure  air  and  pure  water, 
will  be  healthy,  i.e.  will  function  properly,  so  long  as  all  the  cells  and  parts  of  that 
vital  mechanism  are  in  normal  adjustment.-  Osteopathy  teaches  that  structural 
derangement  of  the  body  is  the  predisposing  cause  of  disease.  Faulty  mechanism 
causes  functional  perversion  pf  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  weakening  the  powers 
of  resistance  of  the  body,  producing  cbngeslion  either  general  or  local,  thus  making  the 
body  subject  to  climatic  changes,  unhygienic  and  unsanitary  surroundings,  and  a 
hospitable  medium  for  the  invasion  alid  propagation  of  germs. 

Dr.  Still,  the  founder  of  osteopathy,  says,  "  A  disturbed  artery  marks  the  beginhing 
to  an  hoiu:  axid  minute  when  disease  bejphs  to  sow  its  seeds  of  {destruction  in  the  human 
body.  The  rule  of  the  artery  must  be  absblute,  universal  and  unobstructed,  or  disease 
win  be  the  result:'*  Osteopathy  teaches  that  a  cure  is  induced  and  effected  by  the 
correction  of  these  derangements,  thus  permitting  a  free  exercise  of  the  auto-protective 
4nd  recuperative  powers  of  the  mechanism  itself.    It  recognises  the  mechanical,  rather 
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than  the  chemical,  as  a  primary  factor  in  etiology.  Integrity  of  mechanical  stnicturc 
determines  the  fullness,  the  completeness  of  function.  If  a  machine  is  complete  in  its 
structure,  and  the  structural  relation  of  all  its  parts  is  perfect,  it  performs  its  functi(»i 
in  a  perfect  manner;  if,  however^  it  is  not  plumb,  if  some  of  its  parts  are  not  properly 
adjusted^  it  will  not  function  properly,  it  will  not  perform  its  proper  work  as  a  majchine. 
So  it  is  with  the  human  body.  If  the  structural  relations  of  the  various  cells,  tissues, 
and  parts  of  this  vital  mechanism  are  in  perfect  harmony,  and  if  there  be  an  unobstruct- 
ed supply  of  blood,  lymph  and  nerve  to  all  these  cells  and  tissues,  then  the  purposes 
for  which  these  cells,  tissues  and  parts  are  designed  will  be  carried  out,  i.e.  function 
will  be  Boxmal;  but  if  the  structure  be  perverted  in  any  manner,  then  the  function  must 
also  be  perverted.  This  structural  perversion  is  the  basic  cause  of  functional  dis- 
turbance or  disease — &  distinctive  and  fundamental  principle  of  osteopathy. 

Centuries  old  is  the  idea  that  man  is  a  machine,  and  that  his  operations  are  de- 
pendent upon  mechanical  laws;  but  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Still,  the  founder  of  osteopathy,  is 
due  the  honour  of  recognising  the  unity  of  the  body,  and  the  law  that  any  derangement 
of  its  structure  is  followed  by  disordered  function  or  disease,  and  that  the  vital  mechan- 
ism, through  a  force  inherent  in  protoplasm,  possesses  the  auto-protective  power 
to  restore  the  normal  function,  without  chemical,  electrical  or  any  other  artificial  stimu- 
lation, as  soon  as  complete  alignment  and  adjustment  have  been  made. 

These  derangements  of  the  body  are  technically  known  as  '^  lesions."  A  lesion 
is  defined  as  "  any  structural  perversion  which  by  pressure  (or  irritation)  produces 
or  maintains  functional  perversion,"  All  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  subject  to  such 
perversions.  They  are  produced  by  both  external  and  internal  forces.  Those  of  the 
former  variety  are  the  result  of  mechanical  violence,  such  as  falls,  blows,  strains,  ill- 
fitting  clothing  and  the  like,  and  temperature  changes.  Those  of  the  internal  variety 
result  from  postural  influences,  abuse  of  function,  and  nutritional  disturbances.  When 
the  body  is  closely  studied,  the  wonder  is  not  that  lesions  are  produced  and  that  some 
persist,  but  that  when  the  strains,  exposures  and  abuses  to  which  the  mechanism  is 
subjected  are  considered,  there  are  not  more  produced. 

One  of  the  gross,  very  frequent,  and  more  palpable  and  easily  distinguishable 
lesions  is  that  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation.  It  is  very  productive  of  functional  per- 
versions of  the  sciatic  nerve,  pelvic  viscera,  and  the  body  equilibrium.  Prior  to  Dr. 
Still's  founding  of  osteopathy  in  1874,  anatomists  described  this  as  an  immovable 
joint.  Ever  since  then  he  has  recognised  and  corrected  this  lesion^  It  was  among 
his  very  first  citations  and  teachings  as  an  example  of  the  osteopathic  lesion.  Only 
within  the  last  decade  has  it  been  recognised  by  other  schools  of  medical  practice. 

The  more  frequent,  and  consequently  the  more  important  lesions  are  those  of  the 
bony,  muscular  and  ligamentous  tissues.  Owing  to  their  intimate  mechanical  relation 
with  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  these  tissues  along  the  area  of  the  spinal  column 
are  the  ones  most  subject  to  lesions.  Clinical  experience  also  proves  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  lesions  arc  found  in  the  region  of  the  spine.  Hence  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  spinal  area,  both  as  a  prophylactic  and  a  curative 
measure.  As  contributiye  factors  in  the  etiology  of  disease  osteopathy  recognises 
climate,  germs,  abuse  of  function,  unhygienic  and  unsanitary  surroundings,  etc. 

Osteopathic  diagnosis  means  but  one  thing:  find  the  cause.  Its  diagnosis  includes 
the  complete  examination  of  the  entire  body  and  its  excretions.  Slymptoms  are  noted, 
and  all  chemical,  microscopic,  hygienic,  sanitary,  and  other  findings  are  studied,  to 
aid  in  determining  the  existing  condition  of  tissue,  viscera  and  function.  Of  supreiqe 
impoctance,  however,  is  the  physical  examination  to  discover  existing  lesions.  In  this 
respect  osteopathy  stands  alone  among  schools  of  medicine. 

Osteopathic  therapeutics  has  to  do  with  but  one  thing,  the  removal  of  the  cause. 
To  attain  that  end  it  may  require  the  employment  of  one  or  more  of  many  means. 
It  may  and  usually,  does  consist  of  the  specific  adjustment  of  the  lesion,  the  structural 
perversion,  which  frees  the  remedial,  antitoxic,  and  autorprotectiv^  resources  of  the 
organism  itself,  and  permits  its  maximum  exhibition  of  physiological  recuperative  anr' 
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reparative  processes;  or  it  may  consist  of  correcting  hygienic,  dietetic,  enviromental 
and  psychic  conditions;  or  surgery  for  fractures,  lacerations,  abnormal  growths,  or 
organs  so  diseased  as  to  be  dangerous  to  life;  or  it  may  be  antidotes  for  poisons,  and 
other  dangerous  substances  physiologically  extraneous  to  the  body.  In  osteopathic 
therapeutics  the  fundamental  principle  is  **Find  the  lesion,  repair  it  and  let  it  alone." 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  those  unfamiliar  with  osteopathic  practice 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  osteopathic  treatment.  It  consists  solely  of  spe»cific  physical 
correction  of  structural  maladjustments,  or  lesions.  This  is  done  by  manual  ad« 
adjustment  of  the  particular  tissues  involved  in  the  lesion,  and  no  others.  This  corrective 
work  is  of  the  highest  technical  order,  and  presupposes  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the 
tissues  involved  and  their  mechanical  relations,  collectively,  and  one  with  another. 
Some  have  confused  it  with  massage.  For  this  confusion  there  is  no  justification. 
The  principles  of  osteopathy  are  as  different  from  those  of  massage,  as  the  principles 
of  surgery  are  different  from  those  of  massage.  Nor  does  it  mean  simply  "  bonesetting." 
Correction  of  bony  lesions  is  a  part  of  the  treatment,  and  is  a  lai^ge  and  very  important 
part.  But  osteopathy  is  broader  than  that.  Whatever  the  cause,  osteopathy  tries 
to  remove  it.  If  abuse  of  function  is  a  contributive  factor,  that  must  be  corrected. 
If  there  are  unsanitary  surroundings,  they  must  be  removed,  etc. 

Osteopathic  prevention  or  prophylaxis  comprises  systemic  examination  for  incipi^t 
lesions,  and  their  correction  before  function  becomes  disordered;  individual  hygiene 
and  right-living;  public  education  in  the  correct  use  of  the  body  to  avoid  structural 
injury,  and  in  sanitation  and  all  conditions  conducive  to  favorable  environment  of 
life.    It  is  a  complete  system  of  the  healing  art. 

Osteopathy  teaches  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  normal  vital  mechanism.  In  other 
than  normal  conditions  this  principle  powerfully  manifests  itself;  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart  muscle  in  valvular  insufficiency,  the  healing  of  a  wound,  the  recovery  of 
the  body  from  "  light  attack  "  diseases  without  any  treatment,  are  all  instances  of  the 
self-sufficiency  of  the  body  to  repair  pathological  conditions,  traumatic  and  otherwise. 
Every  healed  wound,  every  hunch  back,  every  particle  of  cicatricial  tissue,  ev^ry  ad- 
hesion, is  but  a  mute  witness  of  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  mechanism^  of  the  efforts 
of  nature  to  heal  disease,  and  they  bear  further  witness  that  it  was  only  due  to  the 
severe  and  persistent  impairment  of  the  mechanism  of  the  body  that  complete  repair 
was  not  effected.  The  more  intensive  the  study  of  the  minute  mechanics  and  func- 
tioning of  the  body,  the  clearer  becomes  the  law  of  its  self-sufficiency. 

The  discovery  of  opsonins  and  antibodies  and  their  efficacy,  together  with  that  of 
the  thyroid  and  other  glandular  preparations,  is  a  mark  of  gradual  recognition  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  body,  when  normalised  and  mechanically 
stimulated  to  the  maximum  exhibition  of  its  reparative  and  auto-protective  processes. 
One  of  the  missions  of  osteopathy  is  so  to  normalise  and  stimulate  the  vital  mechanism 
that  it  wUl  manufacture  in  all  necessary  abundance  its  normal  supporting  and  pro- 
tecting chemical  compounds  absolutely  pxire  and  sterile. 

The  discoverer  of  the  principles  of  osteopathy,  Dr.  Andrew  Taylor  Still,  of  Kirks- 
ville,  Mo.,  was  bom  August  6, 1827.  He  was  a  practising  allopathic  physician  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  American  Civil  War.  He  served  as  an  officer  during  that  struggle,  but 
at  the  close  of  the  war  returned  to  his  home  in  the  territory  of  Kansas  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  territorial  legist 
lature  in  1857-58.  Being  blest  with  an  insatiably  inquisitive  mind,  an  indomitable 
spirit  of  perseverance  and  independent  thought,  he  accepted  no  statement  as  tme 
without  its  proofs.  Gradually  his  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  drugs  as  a  means  of 
healing  weakened,  and  his  faith  in  the  inherent  curative  power  of  the  body  strengthened, 
until  June  22,  1874,  when  he  publicly  announced  that  he  would  henceforth  discard  the 
use  of  drugs  as  a  curative  measure,  and  would  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  to 
aiding  nature  in  the  alleviation  of  disease  by  the  mechanical  readjustment  of  the  dis- 
ordered body.  The  immediate  result  was  the  loss  of  his  entire  practice,  and  the  es- 
trangement of  friends  and  relatives.    For  years  he  pursued  his  chosen  path  alone, 
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but  gradually  the  results  began  to  count.  Success  begat  success.  Patients  came  from 
afar,  and  the  practice  of  osteopathy  became  known  throughout  the  land. 

Could  he  impart  his  knowledge,  his  power  to  others,  was  the  question  asked  by  all. 
The  answer  was  the  opening  of  the  "  American  School  of  Osteopathy  "  in  the  autumn 
of  1892.  There  are  now  over  five  thousand  graduate  practitioners  of  osteopathy, 
located  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  British  Isles,  France,  Germany,  Mexico,  Japan, 
India,  Italy,  Sweden,  Argentina,  South  Africa,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  The 
following  eight  colleges  in  the  United  States  are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  its  princi- 
ples:— ^The  American  School  of  Osteopathy,  KirksviUe,  Mo.;  The  Philadelphia  CoUege 
of  Osteopathy,  PhUadelphia;  The  Still  College  of  Osteopathy,  Des  Moines,  la.;  The 
Pacific  C(^ege  of  Osteopathy,  and  The  Los  Angeles  College  of  Osteopathy,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.;  The  Littlejohn  College  of  Osteopathy,  Chicago,  111.;  The  Central  College  of 
Osteopathy,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and  The  Massachusetts  College  of  Osteopathy, 
Boston.  All  these  colleges  are  recognised  by  the  American  Osteopathic  Association. 
The  student  enroloMnt  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  allopathic  colleges.  The  cur- 
ricula of  the  osteopathic  colleges  embrace  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  other  medical 
schools  except  materia  medica.  Osteopathy  is  recognised  and  regulated  by  law  in 
forty  states  of  the  United  States.  The  other  states,  through  court  decisions  or  ex- 
emptiosis  in  the  laws,  make  its  practice  legal.  There  is  an  Osteopathic  Association 
in  every  state  of  the  Union,  a  national  organisation,  the  American  Osteopathic  Associ- 
ation, associations  in  the  provinces  of  Canada,  and  also  a  British  Osteopathic  Associ- 
ation. Ten  or  twelve  magazines  and  periodicals  are  published  by  the  profession, 
notably  the  Journal  of  the  American  Osteopathic  Association ^  Journal  of  Osteopathy^ 
Osteopathic  Physician^  Osteopathic  Health,  Osteopathic  Herald^  Osteopath,  Western 
Osteopath,  and  BuUetin. 

Much  excellent  experimental  research  is  being  done  by  members  of  the  profession 
under  the  direction  of  the  A.  T;  Still  Research  Institute  located  at  Chicago.  The  work 
is  chiefly  along  the  line  of  osteopathic  fundamentals  and  similar  subjects,  such  as 
the  production  of  lesions;  the  study  of  perverted  function  and  pathological  conditions 
resulting  therefrom;  the  correction  of  the  produced  lesions;  and  the  study  of  the  results 
fcdiowing  that.  These  experiments,  through  clinical  observations  and '  post-mortem 
dissections  on  various  animals,  have  demonstrated,  amfong  other  things,  that  when  sL 
spinal  lesion  is  produced,  pathological  changes  in  the  tissues  of  the  various  viscera 
involved  result,  for  example  in  th%t  of  the  stomach,  kidney,  hver,  intestines,  pan- 
creas; and  that  abhormal  functioning  of  these  viscera  also  results,  such  as  diarrhea, 
constipation,  glycosuria,  increased  susceptibility  to  infection,  etc;  Further,  the 
experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the  correction  of  the  produced  lesion  is  followed  by 
a  return  to  normal  functioning.  The  produced -lesions  also  show  profound  pathological 
changes  in  the  vascular  mechanism  of  the  posterior  ganglion,  the  cells  of  the  gtey 
matter  of  the  cord,  and  the  sympathetic  gangHa,  aD'of  which  affected  their  functioning. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  osteopathic  treatnoent 
upon  the  opsonic  indeiCf  showing  that  the  increase  varied  from  6.6  to  21.7  per  cent,  and 
that  this  increase  began  at  once  and  continued  from-  three  to  five  hours.  The  experi- 
ments Were  followed  by  no  untoward  results. 

The  clinical  use  Of  radiography  in  practice  has  demonstrated  the  existence  t)f  bony 

lesions  prior  to  osteopathic  treatment  for  their  con^tiou,  knd  then  their  tion-^tidtence 

following  such  correction. 

B*Wt<7gfa^fty.— Booth;  History  of  Osteopathy f  Bnms,  Studies  in  the  Osteopathic  Sciences; 
Clark,  Applied  Anatomy;  Diseases  of  Women;  Hazzard,  Practice  of  Osteopathy; Huhtt,  Prin^ 
cij^les  and  Practice  of  Osteopathy;  ^lcConnell  and  Teall,  Practice  of  Osteopathy;  Still,  AutO' 
biography;  The  Philosophy  and  Michanicat  Principles  of  Osteopathy ^  Osteopathy,  Research  and 
Practice;  Tasker,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Osteopathy;  WoodaXl' Osteopathic  Gynecology; 
Young.  Surgery.  (G.  W.  Riley,  Ph.B.,  D.O.) 
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SECTION  III.    ART  AND  LITERATURE 

English  Literature  ^      . 

In  literature  as  in  politics  and  arms  the  tendency  in  all  old  civilizations  is  to  repose 
an  undue  faith  in  the  achievements  of  ancestors  and  to  harp  with,  an  uncritical  accent 
upon  the  great  Elizabethans  and  great  Victorians.  Discernment  of  the  new  dements 
in  English  imaginative  literature  is  confined  to  a  narrowing  circle  of  organs  of  opinion. 
There  is  nothing  more  difficult  at  the  present  than  for  the  ^eat  mass  of  readers  to 
discover  what  competent  judges  consider  to  be  the  really  vital  literature  of  our  time. 
Fortunately  there  are  •  still  some  book  advocates  whose  love  of  literature  prevents 
them  praising  anything  they  know  to-  be  bad.  It  is  by  the  diligent  pursuit  of  these 
alone  that-  the  bopklover  may  learn  to  discover  the  new  corn  in  ear. 

To  this'higher  criticism  in  Great  Britain  the  weekly  "  Literary  Suppleotient  "  of  the 
London  Times  has  in  the  course  of  its  ten  years  of  existence  established  itself  ias  on  the 
vv;hole  the  surest  guide.  A  file  of  the  "  Supplement ''  supplies  sl  corpus  of  English  critic 
cism  without  a  rival  in  any  contemporary  literature^  and  of  this  perio<iical  alone  among 
its  literary  rivals  today  it  may  be  said  with  certainty  vires  acquirU  eundo.  Young  as  it 
is,  the  ".  Literary  Supplement  '*  is  a  veteran  among  those  very  few  English  organs  which 
make  any  claim  to  stimulate  cultivated  opinion  by  means  of  new  ideas  and  vivid  writing} 
e.g.  The  Nation,  The  Nevf^Age  (1908),  The  English  Review  (1909),  The  Round  Table 
(igio),  The  Eye-Witness  (191 1),  The  New  WUness  (1912).  Increasingly  difficult  to 
please,  the  journal  readers  of  today  are  correspondingly  fatigued  no  less  by  the  literary 
barrenness  and  denudation  of  ideas  of  the  older  journals,  perpetually  masticating  the 
dogmas  of  a  dowdy  age,  than  by  their  newborn  reticence  in  domestic  criticism  and  their 
lack  of  tonic  quality  in  matters  of  national  concern.' 

Belles  Lettres, — ^The  tendencies  in  England  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
have  not  been  at  all  clearly  marked.  There  has  been  no  severance  in  continuity — the 
general  aspect  of  the  ripples  on  the  stream  has  nevertheless  Insensibly  changed. 

The  Irish  movement  has  found  certainly  no  authorised  exponent,  but  a  chronicler 
of  candour  with  a  gift  of  revelation  that,  almost  if  not.  quite  amouiits  to  genius,  in  Mr. 
George  Moore.'  His  two  incontinently  communicative  volumes  Hail  and  Fareutell 
exhibit  a  movement  which  among  all  the  doublings  and  turnings  of  the  human  harle* 
quinade  is  perhaps  the  jnost  interesting  of  the  present  day.  .Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats^*  whov 
inspired  by  his  Egeria,  Lady  Gregory,  was  believed  to  incarnate  the  Irish  movement, 
in  Mr.  Mooiie's  pages  takes  on  the  semblance  of  a  corvine  prophet,  seriously- inunersed 
in  poetical  incantations  over  a  caldron  from  which  genuine  poetic  wreaths  are  disperse 
frqm.Irelandj.and  a  rival  protagonist  to  the  movemeiit  has  been,  found  in  J.  Millington 
Synge  (1871-1^09),  the  dramatist  of  Shadows  of  the  Glen,  Riders  to  the  Sea  and  The, Play- 
hoy  of  the  Western  World,  whose  Poems  and  Translations  (issuedin  1910)  exhibit  a  quality 
of  vivid,  energy  and.  life  comparable  to  that  of  A.  £.  Housman's.  Shropshire  Lad*  The 
best  of  his  poems  as  of  his  prose  connect  with  the  peasant  life.of  the  Aran  lalands.  Reality 
aiid  joy  arc  at  their  highest  in  "  Beg-Innish,"  but  some  of  the  ballads  have  rarely  been 
surpassed  since  ballad-making  became  an  anachrpni«n.  Vivid  personal  record,  local 
patriotism,,  the  homing  instinct,  i^olk  sentiment » the  desolation  of  wild  .^en  and  moun- 
tain earth,  and  the  spume  of  mist  and  rain  in  the  mild  island  climate- breathe  through 
these  poetic  emanations — The  Shadowy  Waters  of  Yeats,  The  WHd  Earth  of  Padnaic 
Colum,  the  dialect  poems  of  Moira  O'Neill,  the  Deirdre  poems  of  Yeats,  Synge,  Herbert 

*  See  £.  B,  ix,  607  et  seq.  ^  ^ 

*  It  has  yet  to  be  seen  whether  the  newly  constituted  Academic  Committee,  brought  into 
bein^  in  1910-11  in  connection  with  the  reorganisation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  .Literature 
(previously,  a  body  of  no  particular  importance)  will  establish  its  influence  as  a  critical 
authority.  It  began  boldly  by  awarding  in  191 1  to  Mr.  W.  De  la  Mare,  and  in  1912  to  Mr. 
John  Masefield,  the  first  two  annual  prizes  of  £100  (founded  by  the  Princesse  de  Polignac) 
for  the  best  original  work  of  the  previous  year. 

"  B.  1853;  see  E.  B.  xviii,  808.  *  B.  1865;  see  E.  B.  xxviii,  909. 
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Trench  (b.  1865)  and  "  A.E."  (G«orge  W.  Russell),  a  mystical  poet  and  patriot  who  is 
in  a  sense  the  hero  of  George  Moore's  wonderful  impressionist  portrait  group. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  mudi  of  this  verse  is  that  although  written  in  English  it 
derives  its  inspiratibn  from  Qaelic  themes  and  often  reproduces  the  dialect  of  speakers 
who  have  retained  the  expirilig  halHt  ol  thinking  in  Gaelic.  The  whole  movement  iits 
in  with  a  latent  conviction,  parallel  to  that  of  the  Ossianic  and  Chatterton  period, 
initiated  by  Gray,  that  vital  poetry  must  be  sought  among  the  solitary  places  and 
primitive  folk  of  the  earth,  that  legendary  lore  must  be  re-explored  and  romance  redeemed 
from  old  crones  at  the  spinning  wheel  or  a  remote  provincial  peasantry  crooning  over 
old-world  poetry  by  a  peat  fire.  The  poetic  idiom  of  England,  it  was  held,  showed 
sign&  o£  being  exhausted.  New  fountains  were  in  request  which  might  peradventure 
be  discovered'  in  old  Irish.  Literature  was  sick  of  the  polished  speech  of  the  academies 
and  needed  refreshment  to  be  sought  in  a  renewed  contact  with  mother  earth,  nature, 
primitive  people  and  prehistoric  fragments  like  those  exhumed  by  Irish  mediaevalists 
such  as  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer.  Mr.  George  Moore  commits  himself  to  the  movement  with 
the  ardour  of  an  agnostic  realist  turned  Catholic  neophyte,  and  chronicles  his  sensations 
in  the  confessions  of  a  literary  Rousseau  m  whose  regenerate  conception  Art  ahd  Nature 
have  become  mystically  reconciled — only  to  be  confronted  in  the  end  with  a  terrible 
dilemma:  Ireland  stood  revealed  as  the  proper  cradle  for  this  rebirth  of  letters,  but 
Ireland  was  Catholic  in  the  modem  narrow,  p08t«-Tridentine  sense,  and  Catholic  dogtna 
was  antipathetic  to  literature.    Catholic  Ireland  must  be*  regarded  as*  stony  ground. 

Meanwhile  the  poetic  soil  of  'Eng^nd.  has  exhibited  an  unexpected  richtiess.  The 
daring  of  Synge  in  delineating  the  live  human  soul  has  been  at  least  equalled  by  Mr. 
John  Masefield  (author  of  that  intense  dramd  of  Nan),  whose  strangely  imaginative  yet 
realistic  poems,  contributed  to  the  English  Review^  have  renewed  the  faith  of  the  most 
sceptical  in  the  compdUng  power  of  poetry.  Putting  aside  the  folk-song,  chanty  or  lyric, 
in  which!  his  eacHer  experiments  at  verse  were  mostly  made,  Mr.  Masefield  (b.  1875)  has 
astonished  every  one  by  the  powerful  thrust  of  his  narrative,  a  naifrative  thrown  hi 
the  unlikely  medium  of  the  old  eighteenth  century  riiyming  heroic  to  which  he  has  lent 
a  vitality  wholly  unexpected  in  poems  such  as  "  The  Everlasting  Mercy,"  "  The  Widow 
in  the  By-Street ''  and  "  Dauber.^'  In  lyric  spontaneity  and  charm,  again,  these  last 
years  have  found  nothing  to  surpass  the  bird-like  lyrics  of  Mr^  :H.  Davies,  '^.  the  super* 
tramp/'  unless  it  be  in  the  delicate,  spritish  and  faerie  songs  and  poems  of  Mr.  Walker 
De  la  Mare  (b.  1873).  His  intonation  in  his  S^ngs  of  Childhood  and  .The  Listemrs  and 
other  Poems  has  a  bitter  sweet  of  this  writer's  unaccountable  own,  haunting  and 
strangely  original,  but  the  mould  is  eissentially  of  folk  origin.  The  workings  of  his 
fancy  ajte  to  be  seen  in  their  richest  luxuriance  in  th^  singular  and  delightful  fantasy 
known  as  '^  The  Mullah  Mulgars,-'  in  which  are  embedded  some  perfect  little  nuggets 
of  enchanted  verse.  Katharine  Tynan  and  LasceUes  Abercrombie  have  increased  their 
poetic  reputations  in  New  Poems  and  Emblems  of  Love,  Sidney  Ro3rse  L3rsaght 
has  given  a  fine  *'  Jean  Christophe"  type  of  poem  in  Horisums  and  Landmarks,  character'' 
ised  by  teal  beauty  of  retrospective  picturing.  Maurice  Baring  (b.  1874)^  the  clever 
l>arodist,  has  produced  some  ptnsWeCoRutedPoems^  French  perhaps  in  their  inspiration^ 
but  (^sincerity  and  beauty.  Mr.  St  urge  Moore  has  not  qvite  sustained  his  claim  to  a 
massive  simplicity  in  A  SicUian  IdyU.  A  poet  emerges  from  the  Fifty  Poems  oi  John 
Freeman.  The  grave  satirist  and  studious  social  reformer  John  Gais\toTthy  (b.  1867); 
though,  having  established  himself  as  novelist  (  The  Man  of  Property ^  1^06 ;  The  Countiy 
Houseyigcrj;  Fraternity ,  1909),  he  has  c6ncentrated  his  best  attenticm  lately  on. thb 
drama  (The  Silver  Box,  1906;  Strife,  1909;  Justice,  1910),  has  also  aspired  to  lyric 
honours  and  has  written  one  or  two  stanzas  of  rare  beauty,  almOBtlost  it  is  true  in 
pallid  speculations,  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  anthologist.  Mr.  Henry  J^ewbolt,^ 
in  Songs  of  Memory  and  Hope,  ami  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  (b.  1880)  in  his  Collected  Poems, 
have  on  the  whole  well  sustained  their  positions  as  foremost  amonjg  writers  of  ballads 
and  of  patriotic,  heroic,  occasional  and  rhetorical  verse.     Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  (b.,  J870), 

^  B.  1862;  see  £.  B.  xix,  463. 
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as  sparing  in  verse  as  prolific  in  prose,  strikes  the  lyre  now  of  Tjntaeus,  now  of  Tlieoc- 
ritus,  and  again  of  Martial,  in  liis  slender  but  memornble  tome  of  Verses.  The  issue 
of  a  collective  edition  of  Mr.  Ru(i^ard  Sapling's^  poems  has  awakened  many  glorious 
echoes.  Mr.  Gosse^s  CoUected  Foems  has  stirred  some  memories.  Mr.  Tboinas  Hardy' 
in  his  Time's  Laughing  Stocks  has  assuxed  the  world  of  a.depth  of  reflection  and  a  stock 
of  vigour  and  modernity  ol  feding  as  yet  wholly  unclouded  and  imedipsed.  A  splendid 
anthology  of  Vidoritm  Verse  has  been  chosen  by  Sir  A.  T.  Quiller-Gouch,'  the  new  Liter- 
ature Professor  at  Cambridge. 

In  imaginative  prose  the  place  of  honour  falls  to  George  Meredith's  posthumous  work, 
a  fragment  merely  of  his  long  incubated  novel  Celt  and  Saxon,  in  which  Meredith^  groups 
many  of  his  standing  ideas  on  the.  racial  contrasts  of  the  Anglo-Celtic  family.  The  story 
is  one  of  several  that  he  had  planned  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  his  career;  it  embodied 
much  of  an  earlier  design  to  write  a  study  of  the  activities  of  the  modem  journalist  and 
publicist  in  the  ^eat  days  of  journalistic  independence  as  illustrated  by  such  a  type  as 
Frederick  Greenwood.^  Several  stories  had  simultaneously  haen  on  the  stocks.  Lack 
of  sympathy  with  his  public  had  led  to  their  being  discarded.  Celt  and  Saxon  resrams, 
a  trumpet  through  which  Meredith  executes  some  of  his  finest  and  most  characteristic 
fantasias,  but  not  in  any  sense  a  finished  example  of  his  art.  Of  far  greater  value  as  a 
legacy  to  posterity  are  the  two  volumes  of  Meredith's  Letters,  edited  by  his  son.  These 
exhibit  for  the  fii^t  time  in  Its  full  grandeur  the  ^lendour  of  a  noble  mind  struggling 
through  adversity  towards  expression  of  that  aristocratic  philosophy  of  living  which 
seems  likely  to  form  the  main  substance  of  Meredith -s  contribution  to  literature.  The 
high  literary  ideals  and  ambitions  enshrined  in  the  vibrating  prose  of  these  letters  con- 
stitutes them  the  first  and  most  majestic  literary  monumeiit  of  the  new  age.  Next  to 
them  in  historic  and  documentary  interest  one/might  be  inclined  to  place  the  strangely 
revelatory  Ndte-hoohs  oi  Samuel  Butler  (1835^-1902),^  a  "  philosophical  writer  "  whose 
Way  of  AH  Flesh  has  perhaps  made  more  way  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  people  during 
the  last  decade  than  any  other  work  of  fiction.  Butler's  mind  is  peculiarly,  and  one 
might  almost  sHy  exclusively  English,  and  there  is  often  in  his  style  something  remi- 
niscent of  the  hammer  and,  at  times,  of  the  tintack.  But  the  saw-like  rasp  of  his  obser* 
vation  has  penetrated  the  wooden  complacency  of  the  nation,  and  the  sound  of  it  is 
heard  in  the  most  unexpected  places. 

-  Since  Mr.  Hardy  has  refrained  from  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  fiction,  the  primacy 
has  fallen  upon  two  writers  whose  closeness  in  age,  ambition,  energy,  writing  power  and 
friendly  rivairy  is  likely  to  impress  the  future.  After  passing  through  a  period  of 
extraordinary  imaginative  fertility  culminating  in  19 10  respectively  in  The  New  Machi- 
avelli  and  Clayhanger,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  and  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  (b.  1867)  have  in  191 1- 
12  produced  interim  novels,  the  former  writer  Marriage  and  the  latter  writer  Hilda 
Lessways,  Mind  as  usual  is  more  con^icuous  in  the  work  of  the  first,,  method  in  that 
of  the  second;  yet  both  novels,  dictated  though  they  may  have  been  in  a  measure  by 
the  necessity  de  recsdet  pour  mieux  sauter,  are  representative  of  their  writers  and  of  the 
full-blooded  and  realistic  manner  which  holds  its  own  far  better  m  England  than  else- 
where in  Europe.  Mr,  Bennett's  wonderful  OW  Wives  Tale  (1908),  fi)llowing  as  it  did 
a  rapid  succession  of  sketches  of  the  romance  underlying  the  life  of  the  midland  pottery 
district  (his  "  Five  Towns  ")>  made  his  work  the  chief  new  interest  to  novel-readers  dur- 
ing 1909-11.  Other  established  favourites  in  literary  fiction  such  as  Rudyard  Kipling, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,*  Mr.  Galsworthy^  Henry  James,^  Joseph  Conrad,^®-R.  S.  Hichens 
(b.  1864)^  I)c  Morgan,"  Anthony  Hope^  and  Maurice  Hewlett"  have  done  nothing  nota- 
bly to  a<M  to  their  reputation^ 

»  B.  1865;  see  E.  B.  xv,  825:  •  B.  1851 ;  see  E.  B.  xxviii,  320. 

«  B,  1840;  see  E.  B.  xii,  946.  •  B.  1843;  see  E.  B.  xv,  143. 

"  B.  1863;  see  E.  B.  xxii,  750.  w  B.  1856;  see  E.  B.  vi,  968. 

^  See  E.B,  xviii,  160.  "  B.  1839;  see  E.  B.  viii,  loa. 

•  See  E.  B.  xii,  554-  «  B.  1863;  see  E.  B.  vi,  682. 

•  See  E.  B.  iv,  887c.  M  B.  1861 ;  see  E.  B,  vi,  417. 
'  B.  1866;  see  E.  B.  xxviii,  514. 
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Founded  fay  Ford  Madox  Hueffer  (b.  1873)— *a  versatile  and  inveotive  writer,  aath<^ 
oi  detour  dejoru  of  historical  picturing  in  fiction  entitled  Ladies  whose  Bright  EyeSj  dealing 
with  the  England  of  Edward  II — ;the  English  Review  ha^  discovered  and  brought  into 
notice  (under  Mr.  Austin  Harrison's  editor$hip  in  its  later  period)  some  short  story 
writers  of  exceptional  accomplishment  and  iorce^  anoong  them  Richard  Middleton: 
(The^ Ghost  Ship,  and  The  Day  before  Yesterday) ^  a  writer  whose  unhappy  end  cut  short, 
prematurely  a  career  of  unmistakable  promise  and  partial  achievement.  A  writer  of 
philosophic  originality  in  fiction  has  also  been  revealed  in  the  person  of  Prof.  L.  P.  Jacks 
(b.  i860;  editor  of  the  Hibbert  Journal},  who^e  Mad  Shepherds  disclosed  a  power  of 
discernment  beneath  the  surface  comparable  to  that  of  Mark  Rutherford^  and  Thomas 
Hardy*  Work  of  siiigulax  promise  has  been  published  by  J,  P.  Beresford^  author  of. 
Mr,  Perrin  and  Mr.  Trailly  and  by  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie,  whose  Carnival  was  one 
of  the  most  commented  on  novels  of  191 2.  Mr.  Farnol,  Mr.  Oliver  Onions,  Mr. 
''  George  Birmingham  "  and  Mr.  De  Vere  Stackpole  have  also  done  distinguished  work 
in  the  variant  avenues  of  fiction,  the  level  of  which  has  been  maintained  steadily  witjiout 
much  to  stimulate  prophecy  or  to  provoke  astonishment.  The  tendency  most  worthy 
of  remailL  upon  the  confines  of  the  novel  proper  has  been  the  unceasingly  sincere  and 
sympathetic  interpretation  ol  the  hfe,  thought  and  habit  of  the  predominant  poor.  The 
country  peasant  has  found  a  loyal  and  constant  spokesman  in  Mr.  George  Bourne,  who 
has  completed  the  series  of  BetUsworth  books,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  whose  Shepherd's 
Lif$  has  impressed  his  many  admirers  as  perhaps  the  truest  and  most  attaching  of  all 
his  exquisite  prose  pastorab.  The  longshore  fisherman  has  discovered  a  spokesman  of 
shrewd  vigour  and  outspokenness  in  Mr.  Stephen  Reynolds  (b.  1881),  whose  Poor 
Man's  Hou^e  is  one  of  the  outstanding  books.  Mr.  Pett  Ridge'  and  Mr.  Barry  Pain,* 
whose  wiork  retains  all  its  old  vivacity,  have  also  found  recruits  in  the  observation  of 
struggling  city  workers  and  outcasts,  in  Mr.  Harold  Begl»e  (b.  187 1),  Mr.  Neil  Lyons^ 
and  Mr.  Robert  Halifax.  The  studies  of  these  social  observers  and  poignant  reporters 
merit  attention.  Excellent  prose,  at  times  brilliant,  rejoices  the  honorable  minority  of 
essay  readers  in  the  collective  work  of  H.  Belloc  (This  and  Thai),  £.  V.  Lucas  (London 
Lavender)^  G.  S.  Street,  H.  W.  Nevinson,  and  G.  K.  Chesterton.^  That  arch-anthologist 
Mr.  Lucas  has  done  an  anthology  of  his  own  writings,  modestly  entitled  A  Little  of 
Everything, 

The  English  critics  of  the  past  few  years  have  not  been  much  marked  because.littl^ 
observed  by  public  opinion.  But  their  work  has  been  of  a  high  order  and  has  lost 
little,  .perhai>s  gained  in  certain  respects,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  done  in  demi-obscurity. 
Of  the  older  school  who  combine  synthetic  and  analytic  methods.  Sir  Sidney  Colvin^^ 
J.  W.  Mackail  (b.  1859),  Augustine  Birrell,*  Herbert  Paul  (b.  1853),  Edward  Dowden,' 
remain  on  the  active  list  along  with  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,^  who  has  put  forth  a  fine 
blossom  in  his  Portraits  and  Sk^hes,  enshrining  a  kit-cat  of  Swinburne  which  has  a  rare 
quality  of  humanism  and  literary  experience.  Like  Andrew  Lang,^  he  is  at  his  best  when 
displaying  his  capacities  as  a  featherweight.  Of  the  polyphonic  writers  of  the  period 
Lang  will  probably  rank  fiist,  and  his  loss  has  been  felt  as  almost  a  personal  one  by 
hundreds  of  refined  readers.  There  was  certainly  too  much  of  the  rainbow  about  his 
literary  palette  in  later  days.  At  his  best  he  wrote  English  prose  of  the  purest  and  most 
flawless.  But  a  capricious  literary  fairy  presided  at  his  christening,  who  decreed  that 
whenever  he  laboured,  researched,  documented  and  dogmatised  he  should  be  mediocre^ 
but  that  whenever  he  improvised  in  careless  mood,  pearls,  real  pearls  should  drop  from 
his  pen.  His  two  last  efforts,  his  History  of  English  Literature.  Bind  Shakespeare- Bacon, 
are  not  among  the  most  prosperous  productions  of  this  fascinating  polymath.  A  great 
loss  has  ensued  to  this  branch  of  English  letters  by  the  health-enforced  silence  of  Arthur 

be  partially 
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fitted  by  able  disciples  ahd  students  of  pure  literature  such  as  Edward  Tfaom«s  (on  Hearn, 
Swinburne  and  Borrow),  Arthur  Ransome  (on  E;  A.  Poe)  and  Darrell  Figgis.  Systematic 
criticism  of  the  motived,  scientific  school  has  hot  made  very  much  headway,  though 
woi^s  of  erudition,  enthusiasm  and  co-ordinated  speculation  have  been  completed  by 
Prof.  W.  J.  Courthope*  ( History  of  English  Poetry)  and  Prof.  George  Saintsbury*  {Eng- 
lish Prosody  and  Prose  Rhythm),  Prof.  Oliver  Elton  (b.  1861)  has  achieved  a  book  of 
arduous  critical  chronicling  on  the  English  Literary  period,  1780-1830,  and  Sir  Sidney 
Lee*  has  successfully  continued  his  researches  into  the  cross  currents  of  Frendi  and 
English  Hlerature  in  his  book  on  En^ndand  the  French  Renaissance,  Prof.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  his  two  short  studies  on  Johnson  and  Halifax,  has  confirmed  his  unique 
position- as  a  humorous  profe^r  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  scholar  and  a  wit.  Specially 
good  work  either  editorial,  biographical  or  commentary  has  been  doneod  Herrick  (Dc- 
lattre),  Suckling,  Thomas  Deloney,  Ruskin,  Morris,  Swift,  T.  L.  Peacock,  Scott,  Gold- 
smith, Boswell,  Borrow  and  George  Gissing  {The  Private  Life  of  Henry  Maitiand  by 
Morky  Roberts  is  a  pastel  of  G.  G.).  Some  valuable  monograph  series  have  b^en  set* 
oti  foot  to  ^hronide  the  fluctuating  fame  of  recent  reputations  (Seeker's  Critical 
Studies {  Constable's  Modern  Biographies),  and  sotne  sug;^estive  chapters  and  papers 
have  been  coiitributed  to  the  Cambridge  History  of  Engfish  Literature,  which  has  now 
been  brought  down  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  to  collected  papers  by  the  English  Association, 
■  History, — ^In  history  and  biography  the  years  1910-12  have  seen  a  good  many  im- 
portant works  fdready  well  under  way  brought  a  stage  or  two  liearer  completionr.  The 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue  (b.  1859)  thus  brought  his  monumental  history  of  the  Briiish 
Army  down  to  the  verge  of  thJe  Peninsular  War,  in  other  words  to  within  eight  years 
of  its  concluding  point,  and  he  accompanied  it  by  a  volume  of  hardly  less  importance, 
vindicating  the  Statesmen  of  the  Great  War,  His  championship  of  Portland,  Perceval 
and  Castlereagh,  which  goes  far  to  destroy  the  ex  parte  indictment  of  Napier,  receives 
valuable  confirmation  in  the  History  of  the  Peninsidar  War  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Oman  (b. 
i860),  whose  fourth  volume  brings  the  narrative  down  to  Salamanca.  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan^  completed  his  History  of  the  American  kevolution  in  a  fourth  volume,  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  mainly  in  the  court  and  capital  of  England;  it  brings  the  writer  home 
from  America  to  tlie  commerce  of  the  contemporaries  of  Fox  and  Ncwth,  a  subject  in 
which  he  has  few  rivals  and  certainly  no  superiors.  This  last  volume  takes  us  back  by 
a  most  h^ppy  reversion  to  the  author  of  the  Early  History  of  Charles  Jdmes  Pox,  Sir 
George's  historically  gifted  son,  Mr.  G.  M.  Trcvelyan  (b.  1876),  has  added  another 
excellent  volume  to  his  series  on  Garibaldi, — Ney's  successor  to  the  proud  title  **  bravest 
of  the  brave."  His  history  of  GaribMi  and  the  Making  of  Italy  may  not  quite  achieve 
the  vital  interest  of  the  history  of  Garibaldi  and  the  Thousand,  but  this  is  owing  to  no 
declension  of  style,  but  merely  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  kifenor  in  dramatic  interest. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  there  is  little  justification  for  the  prehistoric  lament  ^'^Les  grands  talents 
UeUUssenl,  rien  tie  se  prSsenie  pour  les  rempiacer,'-  Another  work  of  signal  historical 
value  is  the*  completion  or  continuation  of  Gardiner's  Protectorate  by  his  old  ally.  Prof. 
e.  H:  Firth,'  whobrings  the  narrative  down  from  1657  to  the  death  of  Cromwell.  Mr. 
Firth  writes  no  less  minutely,  but  interprets  history  in  a  wider  sense  than  his  predecessor. 
He  exhibits,  sorne^  may  complain,  a  certain  lack  of  temperament,  but  his  two  volumes 
are  worthy  in  every  way  of  an  historical  erudition  and  equipment  second  to  that  of  no 
living  historian.  Since  death  has  removed  the  four  Academic  historians,  Sorel,  Vandal, 
Houssaye  and  Monod,  and  the  great  Philadelphian,  H.  C.  Lea,  it  may  be  doubted  Whether 
any  universities  are  so  happily  provided  in  this  respect  as  are  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Pursuing  his  former  Byzantine  explorations,  Prof.  J.  B.  Bury*  of  Cambridge  has  produced 
his  Histoty  of  the  Eastern  Empire  from  Irene  to  Basil  I,  a  work  of  absolutely  the  highest 
rank  both  as  regards  research  and  presentation.  Another  Oxford  historian,  in  the  very 
front  rank,  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher  (b.  1865),  not  content  with  an  able  edition  of  his  kinsman 


»  B.  1842;  see  E.  B.  vii,  327. 
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F.  H:  Maitland's  Posthumous  Papers  and  Studies,  has  also  produced  a  valuable  mono- 
graph on  Democracy  in  Europe  and  a  priceless  little  memoir  of  the  great  Napoleon.  The 
editor  of  the  Historical  Review,  Dr.  R.  Lane  Poole  (b.  1857),  has  produced  a  work  Of 
much  eniditioh  in  his  History  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  twelfth  century.  A  solid  crowrt 
has  been  added  to  the  scries  of  somewhat  unequal  posthumous  studies  by  Lord  Acton 
by  the  issue  of  the  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution.  The  Esprit  frondeur  in  contem- 
porary history  is  well  represented  in  Mr.  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt's*  uncompromising  Secret 
History  of  ike  English  OccupaHon  of  Egypt,  Two  succh  d^estime  in  historical  biography 
have  been  acihiSeved  by  Lord  Rosebery*  and  Mr.  Holland  Rose  (b.  1855)  in  their  respective 
lives  of  Chatham  ahd  Pitt,  For  different  reasons  they  seem  unlikely  to  occupy  a  plac6 
among  the  greatest  of  biographies,  but  both  fill  important  gaps  and  are  invaluable  to 
the  historian.  The  life  of  Chatham  is  in  the  strict  sense  preliminary  only;  it  closes  with 
the  year  1756.  Holland  Rosens  first  volume  exhibits  Pitt  as  intendant,  the  second  as 
pilot.  Mr.  D.  A.  Wihstanley  has  done  a  promising  book  on  Chatham  and  the  Whig 
Opposition.  A  word  of  recognition  is  due  to  Miss  Kate  Norgate's  work  on  The  Minority 
of  Henry  III,  in  which  she  continues  the  destructive  criticism  of  the  baronial  party  com- 
menced in  her  bodk  on  John  Lackland,  and  to  the  completion  and  continuation  respec- 
tively of  Longmans'  Political  History  (12  vols.)  and  Methuen's  English  History  (5  vols, 
completed  out  of  7).  Scotland  has  suffered  a  heavy  blow  in  the  loss  of  her  accomplished 
historian,  Andrew  Lang.  England  has  experienced  a  doubtful  gain  in  the  accession 
of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  to  the  ranks  of  her  historians  ( History  of  England,  191 1,  with 
C.  R.  L.  Fletcher). 

In  biography  proper  some  notable  volumes  have  appeared,  almost  overwhelmed,  it  is 
true,  by  the  enormous  multiplication  of  mechanically  made  Lives.  The  two  volumes 
of  Mr.  Monypenny's  Life  of  Disraeli,  Wilfrid  Ward's  Life  of  Newman,  and  Sir  E.  T. 
Cook's  Life  of  Ruskin,  are  destined,  it  must  be  supposed,  to  occupy  positions  on  the 
highest  plane  in  a  forrti  of  literature  which  many  people  regard  as  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all.  Mr.  Monypenny's  first  volume  hardly  obtained  the  credit  due  to  it,  but 
the  second  shows  that  his  selection  as  Disraeli's  oflScial  biographer  was  entirely  justified. 
The  qualities  of  concentration,  brevity  and  self-effacement  are  rare  in  modem  biography, 
and  the  author's  premature  death  in  191 2  has  left  a  difficult  task  to  the  writer  who  shall 
complete  his  work.  More  even  than  the  Life  of  Disraeli,  the  Life  of  Newman  had  been 
discounted  by  anticipatory  speculation.  It  is  a  noble  and  conscientious  moiiument  of 
biographic  piety,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Newman  legend  has' gathered  ({iiiti 
so  much  brightness  from  it  as  in  the  corresponding  case  of  the  Life  of  Disraeli:  Sir 
E.  T.  Cook's  Life  of  Ruskin  is  a  splendidly  able,  judicious  and  enduring  est rniale^ of  a 
great  Victorian,  whose  fame,  like  Gladstone's,  is  at  present  in  a  trough  of  depression, 
consequent  upon  a  range  of  contemporary  activity  and  influence  almost  too  varied  to 
be  coherent.  The  only  other  cognate  worit  which  can  claim  to  rival  these  in  document- 
ary value  and  standard  quality  is  Mr.  Aylmer  Maude's  Life  of  Tolstoi, 

Two  biographies  of  great  brilliance,  which  derive  a  unique  interest  from  tHe  tempera- 
ment of  their  writers,  are  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc's  Marie  Antoinette  and  Mr.  Walter  Sichel'^ 
Sheridan,  The  first  is  an  interpretation  of  the  revolutionary,  democratic  and  military 
forces  of  1789  concentrated  upon  the  prismatic  personality  of  Marie  Antoinette;  the 
second  a  supreme  of  the  social  aspects  of  England  in  the  penultimate  phase  of  aristocracy, 
grafted  upon  a  new  valuation  of  the  sentimental  and  Pierrot-like  character  of  Richard 
Brinsle/  Sheridan.  The  causticity  and  candour,  which  supply  the  differentiating  quality 
of  the  hardiest  stock  of  autobiography,  are  well  Olustrated  in  Goldwin  Smith's  Reminis- 
cences and  Sir  William  Butler's  Autobiography:  well  too,  though  more  diffusely,  in  the 
Reminiscences  of  H.  M.  Hyndman,  and  of  Oscar  Browning.  A  passing  tribute  should 
further  be  paid  to  three  interesting  revelations  of  personality;  the  first  strictly  historical, 
Mr.  Snead  Cox's  Life  of  Cardinal  Vaughan;  the  second  partly  imaginative,  Miss  Marie 
Hay's  Winter  Queen  (Elizabeth  of  Bohemia);  the  third  largely  autobiographical,  Mrp. 
Mills's  Ldfe  of  Frederic  Shields,  the  artist  (1833-1911),  a  "  human  document  "  of  curious 

1  B.  1840;  sec  E.  B.  iv,  93.  '  B.  1847;  see  E,  B,  xxiii,  731. 
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interest,  accompanied  by  a  series  oi  reproductions  of  his  pi<;tttres  which  draw  new  aUen<- 
tion  to  his  originality  and  power*  The  centenaries  of  Brownii^  Thackeray  and  Dickens 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  elicited  much. authorship  of- permanent  value,  Mr.  Hall 
Griffin's  JSarly  Life  oj  Browning  is  a  laborious  enumeration  and  itinerary  without  very 
much  illumination;  Mr.  Chesterton's  Jniroductions  to  Dickens  are  in  part  a  working  over 
of  n^aterial  which  found  its  rqost  savoury  expression  in  his  Life  of  Charles  Dickens.  A 
valuable  portrait  of  Dickens  a3  editor  has  been  disclosed  in  the  LeUers  faithfully  edited 
by  Mr,  J^ehmann;  an  effervescence  of  curiosity  respecting  the  m3rstery  of  Dickens's 
last  unfinished  novel  £<ixoin./><7(7ji  has. found- interesting  expression  in  speculations  by 
Prof.  Henry  Jackson,  Cuming  Walters,  Chesterton,  Andrew  Lang,  William  Archer  and 
Sir  W.  Robertson  NicoU. 

General. — The  simultaneous  publication  of  the  aS  volumes  of  the  nth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brilannica  early  in  191 1,  under  the.aogis  of  the  Cambridge  Umve^rsity 
Press,  stands  out  as  a  unique  event  in  the  literary  history  of  the  last  two  years,  on  which 
it  would  be  unbecoming  here  to  dwell  further.  Much  literary  energy  and  research  has. 
also  been  concentrated  upon  such  tStandard  work3  of  reference  as.  the  second  supplement 
(for  1 900-11)  to  the  Dictionary  of  Naiional  Biography y  th^  progress  of  the  great  Oxford 
N^  English  Dictionary  (still  incomplete),  HsLStlng^'s  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and 
Ethics f  the  revised  edition  of  ''  G.E.C.'s''  valuable  historical  Peerage^  and.import»it 
subject-indexes  such  as  those  of  the  British  Museum  and  London  Library. 

Among  the  reprint  series  of  the  day  Everyman^s  Library  bias  steadily  extended  its 
titles  towards  the  promised  goal  of  one  thousand,  most  of  them  judiciously  chosen.  It 
has  found  a  serious  rival  in  enterprise  in  Nelson* s  Shilling  Library,  comprising  for  the 
most  part  niore  recent  books,  the  majority  ol  them  still  protected  by  copyright;  this 
shilling  library  has  also  incorporated  in  its  list  a  number  of  French  and  .German  books 
of  standard  value. 

Of  more  original  interest  than  these  is  the  new  series  of  miniature  monographs  known 
as  the  Home  University  Library,  The  title  is  not  particularly  happy  in  these  days  when 
a  university  is  brpughtto  almost  every  door,  and  the  editors  of  the  series,  Gilbert.  Murray, 
Herbert  Fisher  and  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  are.hardly  self-taught  prodigies  of  home- 
culture.  But  the  series  is  cleverly  conceived,  and  the  volumes  bpth  welL-informed  and 
remarkable  for  lucid  exposition.  One  of  the  most  promising  literary,  signs,  indeed,  in 
England  is  the  steadily  increasing  excellence  both  of  such  small  manuals  and  also  of  the 
larger  standard,  works  of  reference  upon  which  the  general  staff  of  the  world's  activity 
has  so  often  to  put  its  reliance. 

Among  the  general  tendencies  of  jthe  commerce  of  books  the  comparative  absence  of 

really  good  books  about  books  and  their  authors  has  been  hardly  less  marked  than  the 

excessive  duplication  and  reduplication  of  colour  topographies,  anthologies^  nature  and 

c^n-a^r  books,  books  of  maxims,  books  on  education  and.  military  sdence,  expaxnied 

centenary  articles  and  heavily  padded  memoirs,  many  of  these^last  by  coni^>lete  amatet^s, 

most  pf  them  useless    and  nearly  all  of  them .  quite;  superfluous.      Book   society, 

like  tjbat  of  the  beau  monde,  has  increased  beypnd  sell-knowledge. .  The  publishers  are 

probably  right  in  maintaining  that  the  career  of  more  than  half  the  books  now  issued  is 

made,  not  by  the. ability  of  the  authors,  but  by  the  vague  appetite  for  new  books  stimu* 

lated  if  not  created  by  their  own  cleverness  in  tuning  the  public.    As  the  tendency  of  the 

age  is  certainly  not  to  increase  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  reading,  the  position  of 

the  printed  book  approximates  more  and  more  to  that  of  the  periodical.    Books  t^d  to 

become  less  and  less  carefully  differentiated. and  assessed,  less  cherished,  and  a  good 

deal  more  transitory  both  io  their  appeal  and  their  impact  than  they  were, a  quarter 

of  a  century  ago.  (Thomas  S.eccombk.) 

The  Press. — In  London  journalism  (see  JS,  B,  xix,  ^57-563)  two  important  recent  changes 
are  to  be  noted.  In  August  IQI2  Mr.  G.  E.  Buckle  (b.  185^  retired  from  the  editorship  of 
the  Times,  which  he  had  held  since  1884,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Robinson 
(b.  187A),  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford,  who  had  joined  the  staff  a  year  or  so  before,  after 
having  been  editor  of  the  Johannesburg  Star  in  South  Africa,  where  he  had  originally  gone  in 
1 90 1  as  private  secretary  to  Lord  Milner.     In  this  connection  reference  may  also  be  made 
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to  t]i0eaterpci0c  d  tbe  TimfSf^under  Lard  NorthclifiFe's  ownership,  in  various  new  dinectioos* 
and  notably  in  its  publication  in  September  19 12,  in  celebration  of  its  40,000  number,  of  a 
remarkable '"Printing"  supplement,  dealing  m  a  series  of  expert  contributions  witfi  the 
history  of  Jo«rtiali«m,  typography,  and  everything  else  that  goes  to  the  making  of  a  news- 
paper, and  again  in  Dectmbtr  of  an  equally  dalxirate  "Shaping"  supplement.  The  other 
important  change  wa»  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin's  transference  to  the  editorial  chair  of  the.Po//  Mail 
Cateite^  while  still  holding  that  of  the  (Sunday)  Observer ^  both  papers  being  owned  by  Mr. 
Astor.  Mr.  Garvin  (b.  1868),  who  first  became  known  in  London  as  a  leader- writer  orithe 
Daily  Telegraphy  had  in  recent  years  come  to  occupy  a  unique  place  among  Unionist  Joof* 
nalists;  a  brilliant  and  inexhaustible  writer,  one- of  the  inspirers  and  best  exponents  of  Mr. 
Clanvberiaih'g  Tariflf  Reform  policy,  and  doepin  thq  qouncils  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  he 
had  madoithe  Observer  the  conteniporary  " Thunderer"  of  the  Press;  and  in  taking  the  Pa/f 
Mall  as  his  weclc-day  organ  he  gave  new  vitality  to  this  evening  journal,  which  showed  ^igns 
of  enterprise  in  every  direction  under  his  editorship.  The  ama%amation  in  May  1912  ol  the 
DaUy  News  and  Morning  Leader,  tke  Vwo  Libesal^half-peimy  morning  daabesi  both  owned  by 
Mr.  Cadbury,  may  abo  be  noted.- 

ShakespcarCy  and  the  Elizahethan  Drama, 

During  1 909-1  a  great  activity  ha^  beea  shown  in  ransacking  archives,  public  and 
private,  in  pursuit  of  matter  bearing  upon  dramatic  history  which  might  have  escaped 
the  scrutiiiy  of  earlier  inyestigators^  such  as  Malone,  Collier  and  Halli well- Phillips. 
A  conaiderabie  share  in  this  enterprise  has  been  tak^  by  EuropeaA  and  American 
scholars,  more  scientifically  trained  than  those  of  England  in  the  methods  of  resear^h^ 
One  of  the -moBt  6jucces£tf  ul  contributors  has  been  Prof.  A.Feuillerat  of  Rennes  Univer-;- 
sity,  who  has.  just  publi^ed  in  the  Shakespeare  Jahrbuch  for  1912  a  set  of  valuable 
dodunents  from  Loseley  Hall,  telling  the  .story  of  a  Blackfriars  theatre  earlier  than  that 
built  by  James  Bucbage,  the  existence  of  which  has  only  been  dimly,  suspected.  This 
theatre  was  in  use  from  1577  to  1584  and  was  managed  first  by  the  Masters  of  ithe 
Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  afterwards  by  the  playwright  John  Lyly  under  the 
patronage  of  the  £ari  of  Oxford.  Much  new  light  has  also  been  throwp  up.on  the 
history  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  organisations  of  actors  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Murray  of 
Harvard,  who  in  his  English  Dramalic  Companies  (1910)  has  brought  together  for  the 
first  time,  in  many  cases  direct  from. municipal  records,  a  mass  of  notices  bearing  upon 
the  tours  el  the  tompanies  in  the  summer  or  plague  times,  and. their  entertainment  in 
the  pfovincial  towns  which  they  visited.  But  the  mo^  untiring  archivist  has  been 
Piol  C.  W.  Wallace  of  Nebraska  University,  who  has. ragged  widely  in  the  Record 
Oflice,  and:is  now  pouring  forth  an  apparently  inexhaustible  stream  of  new  material, 
largely  derived  £rom  the  recoids.of  the  extinct  Court  of  Requests^  which  had  a  special 
mission  to  compose  the  differences  of  players  in  their  capacity  as  servants  of  the  roy^l 
household.  Prof.  Wallace's  researches  have  centred  round  the  boy  companies,  and  in 
a  quite  recent  work.  The  Evoiuticm  of  the. English  Drama  up  io  Shakespeare  (19^2),  he 
has  beea  able  to  supplement  Prof.  Feuillerat's  Blackfriars  discoveries,  and  also  to 
furnish  much  fresh  information  with  regard  to  the  Tudor  and  earlier  Elizabethan  court 
drama.  He  has  also  earned  the  gratitude  of  scholars  by  pubjLisbing  in  the  Nebraska 
UnmersUy  Studies  ior  1909  and  1910  the  original  dpcuments  on  which  his  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  making  known  new  facts  about  Shakespeare  and  the  stage  were 
based.  Unfortui^ately,  FiqL  Wallace's  judgment  as  an  historian  is  not  eqiial  tp  his 
fiair  and  perseverance  as  a  research^,  and  while  the  learned;  world  has  appreciated  his 
documents,  it  has  too  often  found  it  necessary  to  repudiate  the  inferences  with  which 
they  have  been  garnished. 

English  students,  however,,  have  Bot  been  aliogetber  unmindful  of  their  duties,  to 
the  archives.  A  good  piece  of  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Ernest  Law  in  Some  Supposed 
Shakespeare  Forgeries  (1911).  Here  he  reviews  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  au thenr 
ticityofthelistsof  plays  presented  s(t  court  during  the. winters  9f  1604  and  j;6ixaspub« 
lished  by  Peter  Cunningham  tin  134^1  and  comes,  to  the  important  conclusion  thatj 
in  spite  of  the  scepticism  aroused  by  Cunningham's  shady  character,  the  documents 
are  genuine*  His  view  is  accepted  by  campetf^nt  palaoofiraphers,  and  he  has  been  able 
to  maintain  it  against  a  vigorous  and  detailed  criticism  in  the  pages  of  the  Athenaeum 
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The  rehabilitation  of  the  lists  restores  confidence  in  the  evidence  wfilch  they  furnish  as 
to  the  court  performances  of  softie  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  but  it  does  not  affect  the 
approximate  dates  assigned  to  those  plays  in  the  article  on  '^  Shakespeare  "  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannicay^  since  it  was  assumed  in  that  artide  that^  even  if  the  lists 
were  foi^geries,  they  probably  rested  upon  genuine  originals.  Several  originai  docu- 
ments have  also  been  published  ip  the  Collections  of  the  Malone  Society,  which  was 
founded  in  1907  for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting  the  study  of  the  drama,  and  has 
continued  to  produce  an  annual  output  of  volumes.  This  society  has  abo  printed  from 
the  manuscripts  accurate  texts  of  many  important  documents  for  which  scholars  have 
hitherto  had  to  rely,  not  without  fear  and  trembling,  oh  the  versions  of  J.  P.  Collier. 

The  new  material  described  abqve,  while  illuminating  as  to  the  conditions  in  which 
Shakl»peare's  wof^k  was  done,  adds  practically  nothing  that  bears  uposa  his  personality. 
In  this  direction  there  is  but  little  to  record.  Dr.  Paul  Wislicenus  in  Shakespeares 
ToUnmaske  (19 10)  and  Dokutnente  zu  Shakespeares  Toienmaske  (1911)  has  revived  the 
old  controversy  with  regard  to  the  so-called  Kesselstatt  "  death-mask,"  but  has  not 
succeeded  in  bridging  the  evidential  hiatus  ^hich  separates  that  interesting  woik  of 
art  from  any  claim  to  be  an  authentic  presentment  of  the  poet's  features.  Some  atten» 
tion  has  also  been  called  to  the  theatrical  tradition  preserved  by  Aubrey  with  regard  to 
Shakespeare's  private  life.  The  Malone  Society  in  its  Collections  for  1911  has  pub- 
lished a  facsimile  of  Aubrey's  origraal  memorandum,  together  with  a  critical  notice 
which  renders  possible  some  correction  of  the  references  to  the  subject  in  the  Ehcyclopae* 
dia  Britannica.  Two  main  points  emerge.  One  is  that  the  reading  of  Aubrey's  state- 
ment, first  made  known  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  since  overlooked,  iis  not  quite  accu- 
rate. What  Aubrey  learnt  of  Shakespeare  was  not  that,  *'  if  invited  to  court,  he  was  in 
parn."  The  word  "  court  "  is  a  mistake  for  '*  writ,"  quite  intelligible  on  a  hasty  reading 
of  the  manuscript,  and  the  tradition  really  is  that  Shakespeare  was  thought  *•  the  more 
to  be  admired  because  he  was  not  a  company  keeper,  lived  in  Shoreditch,  would  not 
be  debauched,  and  if  invited  to,  writ  he  was  in  pain.''  -  The  an»ended  version  is  no  less 
favourable  to  the  decency  of  Shakespeare's  demeanour  and  perhaps  n^kes  him  out  a 
little  less  churlish  in  his  attitude  towards  a  royal  command.  The  other  |$oint  is  that  the 
passage,  from  its  place  on  a  page  of  rough  notes  not  wholly  devoted  to  ^lakespeare, 
might  conceivably  refer  to  John  Fletcher,  whd  is  also  dealt  with  on  the  page.  But  the 
probability  is  still  that  ft  refers  to  Shakespeare.  Aubrey's  infomtant  was  evidently 
not  John  Lacy,  who  first  came  to  London  long  after  Shakespeare',  but  an  actor  of  an  older 
generation,  William  Beeston,  whose  father,  Christopher  Beeston,  had  been  a  *'  frflow  " 
of  Shakespeare  in  the  Chamberlain's  company,  and  who  himself,  as  a  boy,  mig^t  weii 
have  known  the  poet. 

The  most  notable  contribution  to  the  critical  study  df  Shakespeare  has  been  that  of 
Prof.  A.  C.  Bradley,  whose  Oxford  Lectures  on  Poetry  (igog)  and  subsequent  Britisb  Acad- 
emy lecture  on  Coriolanus  have  confirmed  the  high  reputation  won  by  his  SAakespear^ 
ean  Tragedy.  Mr.  John  Masefield's  William  Shakespeare  (191 1)  has  the  interest  which 
always  belongs  to  the  interpretation  of  one  poet  by  another.  A  courageous  atteo^t  at 
a  complete  Shakespeare  Bibliography  (191 1)  has  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  Jaggard;  and  an 
a,cute  and  searching  study  of  the  bibliographical  problems  surrounding  the  eariy  editions 
<yf  the  plays  is  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare  Folios  and  Quartos  (1909)  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard 
of  the  British  MuserHm.  It  is  Mr.  Pollard's  avowed  object  to  bring  about'  a  mote 
optimistic  judgment  than  has  sometimes  prevailed  with  regard  to  thecirctrmstaiices  in 
which  the  early  editions  and  particularly  the  FoKo  of  1623  came  into  eiddtenee,.  and  to 
the  probabilities  that  the  texts  handed  down  in  them  represent  a  reasonable  approxi- 
mation to  what  Shakespeare  actually  wrote.'  In  this  task,  with  the- aid  of  .a  wide 
knowledge  of  seventeenth  century  printing  methods,  he  is  f&irly  successful^  although  he 
perhaps  rather  exaggerates  the  extent  of  the  antecedent  pessimism  which  lie  iets  out 
to  vanquish.  In  a  fascinating  chapter,  which  sets  out  the  results  of  eariier  investigations 
by  himself  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Greg,  he  tells  the  almost  romantic  story  of  the  train  ol  bib*- 

*  E.  B.  XXIV,  772  et  seq. 
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liQgTBirfucai  reasoniag  which  established  the  position  that  some  of  the  Shakespeare 
quartos,  which  bear  the  dates  1600  and  1608  on  their  title  pages,  were  really  printed  in 
1 61 9,  and  fonn  part  of  an  endeavour,  earlier  than  that  of  1623,  to  produce  a  collective 
edition  of  some  at  least  of  the  plays.  This  is  of  course  a  discovery  with  which  the  critical 
editor  ol  ShalLespeare,  no  less  than  the  bibliographer,  must  make  his  account.  Following 
up  the  same  train  of  research,  Dr.  Greg  in  an- edition  (1910)  of  the  First  Quarto  of  The 
Merry  Wives  tf  Windsor  has  produced  some  interesting  speculations  as  to  how  that 
piratical  text  may  have  come  into  being,  probably  with  the  aid  of  a  blackleg  actor  whp 
I^ayed  the  part  of  the  Host. 

The  structure  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre  and  the  methods  of  staging  plays  upon  its 
boards  continue  to  be  the  subjects  of  minute  investigation.  But  the  ground  has  by  now 
beea  fairly  tx>vered,  and  there  is  not  Ukdy,  so  far  as  existing  material  is  concerned,  to 
be  much  to  add  to  the  exhaustive  monographs  of  V.  £.  Albright,  The  Shakesperian 
Stage  {i^0K)\  and.B.  Neuendorf!,  Die  engfische  VciksbUhne  im  ZeikUter  Shakespeares 
(1910),  ThtBB  are  of  American  and  German  origin  respectively;  the  most  important 
receat- English  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  involved  is  to  be  found  in 
the  erudite  and  well-^reasoned  papers  by  Mr. .  W.  J<  Lawrence  collected  in  his  The 
EiizaheUian  Playhouse  and  Other  Studies  (191 2).  The  moHnling  of  plays  at  court  has 
been  treated,  on  the  basis  of  the  accounts  of  the  Revels  office  which  he  edited  in  1908, 
by  Prof.  FeuiUerat  in  Le  Bureau  4es  MtnuSrPlaisirs  el  la  Mise  en  Schne  a  la  Cow  d^Elisuk- 
belh  (1910) ;  and  a  cognate  subject  by  M-  Paul  Reyjier  in  Les  Masques  Anglais  (1909), 
wherein  the. importance  of  the  part  played  by  Inigo  Jones,  in  the  spectacular  develop- 
ment of  the  masque  under  the  Stuarts  is  very  fully  established. 

Two  comprehensive  woxks  on  the  history  of  English  drama  in  its  literary  aspect 
have  app>eaFed.  One  is  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Prof.  Crei2;enach's  monu- 
mental (/e5^A«f/r/<;  des  neueren  Dramas  (1909),  which  is  wholly  concerned  with  England 
and  covers  the  period  1 570-1593.  The  other  caodists  of  a  number  of  chapters  by  various 
writers  forming  volumes  v  and  vi  of  the  Cambridge  Hislory  of  English  LUerajLurej,  issued 
together  in  11910.  These  range  from  the  origins  of  the  drama  to  1642  and. are  supple- 
mented by  three  chapters  on  the  Restoration  dnuna  in  volume  viii,  issued  in  191 2.  As 
might  be  eJ^eCted  from  the  method  adopted,  the  treatment  lacks  continuity,  but  several 
of  the  chaptersandof  the  bibliographies  by  which  they  are  accompanied  axe  of  individual 
vahie.  Amongst  special  monographs  Prof.  Feuillerat's  John  Lyly  (;9io)  and  Miss  M, 
L.  Hunt's  Thomas  Dekket  (1911)  call  for  mention.  The  critical  editing  of  texts  has  made 
some  progress^  The  long  desired  edition  of  Ben  Jonson  by  Prpf .  Herford  and  Mr.  Percy 
Simpson  ban  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  and  editions  of  Dekker  and  of  Thomas 
Heywood  are  still  to  seek.  But  Dr«  Waller's  xo  volume  reprint  of  the  Second  Folio  of 
Beaumont  aad  Fletcher  nUiched  completion  in  1912,  and  the  fourth  yolume  of  the  more 
elaborate  ^'Variorum  /'  edition  supervised  by  Mr.  A.  H,  BuUen  is  on  the  point  of  issue.. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke  has  published  a  useful  text  of  Marlowe  (1910),  preparatonr  tp 
a  full  editioA ;.  Mr.  R.  W.  Bond,  a  volume  of  Early  Plays  from  the  Italian  (1911) ;  and  Prof. 
J.  W.  Cunliffe,  a  volume  of  Early  English  Classical  Tragedies  (1912).  Particularly 
welcome  :is  the  first,  volume  of  an  edition  of  George  Chapman's  plays  (1910)  by  Prof. 
T.  M.  Parrott  of  Princeton  University.  Little  has  been  done  for  mediaeval- dramatic 
texts;  but  Dti  Karl  Young  has  contributed  some  valuable  versions  of  liturgical  plays 
to  tht  PubUeatians  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America  and  other  periodicals. 
The  carefid  facsimile  reprints  of  plays  issued  by  the  Malpne  Society  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  W^  W.  Greg  continue  to  appear  in  annual  instalments.  Two  of  the  series,  The 
Second  Maiden* s  Tragedy  (1909)  and  Sir  Thomas  More  (19^11)  are  not  striptly  reprints, 
but  are  of  singular  interest  as  being  attempts  to  exhaust  the  resou^es*  of  typography  in 
reproducing  the  palaeographical  peculiarities  of  compliicated  manuscripts,  upon  which 
several  hands  have  been  at  work*  These  texts,  with  Dr.  Greg's  introductory  notes^ 
render  possible  some  estimate  Of  the  extent  and  methods- of  official  censorship  as  exer- 
cised by  Edmund  Tilney  and  Sir  George  Buck;  and  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More  also  affords 
opportunity  for  the  reopening  of  the  old  controversy  as  to  whether  one  of  the  passar'^'^ 
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inserted  into  the  original  manuscript  is  or  is  nfot  the  conifiosicion,  and  perhaps  eyen.ia' 
the  handwritingi^  of  Shakespeare.  Some  useful  teprints,  together  with  iliastrative  mat^ 
ter  bearing  on  the  English  drama,  have  also  appeared  in  the  Materialiemmr  Kunde  des 
alleren  Ekgliscken  Dramas ^  edited  by  Prof.  W.  Bang  of  Loavain. 

(E*  K.  Cbahbbis.)    . 

BUTISfi   COLOHIAL  LlTERAtUKE 

Austiralian.'-*\vairi!&^}%  bieginning  was  from  a  literary  standpoint  nnfonunafie. 
The  primitive  aborigines  had  no  history  aiid  no  legendary  lore  which,  finding  «xipression 
through  some  of  the  first  colonists,  might  have  added  to  the  world's  stock  ofikotnanoe. 
The  exploring  ol  the  continent— the  siege  of  the  Bhie  Mountains  with  their  ba£9ing 
natural  fortifications,  the  conquest  of  the  great  fastnesses  of  tbe'sunon  the  dry -inland 
plains — might  hav6  inspired  an  epic,  but  no  one  of  the  expioifers  nor  of  their  comtempo- 
raries  attempted  more  than  a  bare  record.  The  sordid  convict  era  inspired  one  book/^-> 
P(fr  Ihe  Term  oj  His  Natural  Life^  by  Marcus  Clarke,-^which  is  n&de  notable  by  its 
subject  rather  than  its  treatment.  The  bushranging  era  inspired  another) — Robbery 
Under  ArmSf  by  "  Rolf  Boldrewood  "  (T.  A.  Browne,  b.  London,  1826), — of  wiudi.the 
same  inay  be  said.  Thois^  are' the  two  -master  works  of  eafly  Australian  lettdrs.  •  Yet 
neither  is  distinctively  Australian  in-  the  sense  of  showing  a  different  outlook  on  life,  or  a 
different  sense  of  literary  values,  to  that  of  the  'average  contemporary-  English  :writer. 
The  same  ma>r  be  said  pf  the  poems  of  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon,  whb  wrote  in  Ausfra&  of 
Australian  subjects  from  the  standpoint  of  an  English  squire; 

To-day,  with  less  notable  booki^  to  cite,  the  observer  may  see  the. beginnings ^ of  a 
characteristic  Australian  lh:erature.  The  people — ^bred  from  the  wilder  and  mott  enter- 
prising of  English,  Sc^ottish  and  Irish  stock,  responding*  to  the  influience  of  the  bountiful, 
soinetinies  fierce,  siinshine,  and  conditions  of  life  which  are  singularly  f see  fn>m>  any 
bonds  of  convention  and  are  singularly  levelling  of  social  conditions — begin  to: depart 
from  the  home  type.  They  are  gay  and  debonair,  whilst  a  little  inclined  to  be  cynical, 
irreverent  ^nd  vaihglorious;  enduring  afid  brave,  eveii  to  the  point  of  beiiig  somewhat 
ruthless.'  The  qualities  of  these  hew  people,  tSie'  Australians,*  begin  to  show. in  their 
literature;  which  is  as  yet  more  impressive  in  quantity  than  in  quality.  There  are  at 
least  one  hundred  minor  poets  of  some  skill  and  originality  of  thought  in  Australia' (with 
l^ss  than  five  million  inhabitants),  and  rieariy  that  number  of  x>ro8e  wxitMs  of  some 
distinction — all  showing-  to  the  close  observer  sonie  signs  to  distinguish  them  from 
writers  of  the  same  class  in  Great  Britain  and' in  America.  A  hedonistic  jby  m  life,  a 
disrespect  for  authority,  a  wit  tinged  with  cruelty,  a  freakish  humour  founded-^on  wild 
exaggeration — those  are  the  qualities  Which  outcrop  most  often  in  exploring  the  fields  of 
contemporary'  Australian  literature.  There  is  to  be  found,  too,-  a  tinge  of  mystic 
mefancholy,  a  sense  of  bitterness — a  loving  bittertfess-*^inspired- by  the  harsh  reaHtite 
of  life  in  the  ^'  Bush  "  where  Nceture  makes  great  demands  bn  human  endiirance  before 
permitting  her  conquest,  "bift  enslaves  her  wooers  by  her  very  cruelty; 

This  modern  Australian  literature  owes  very  mtich  to  Jonc*  inaiiy  -Mr.*  J.  F.  Arcbihald 
(bi  Vic,  1858).  He  was  of  partly  Scottish,  partly  Irish;  partly  FVench  forbears^,  with  a 
touch  of  Semitic  blood.  Editor  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  a  notable  Australian  paper, 
he  made  it  his  mission  to  encourage  young  Austr^ans  to  write  of  the  Ufe  that -wis  pe- 
culiar to  Australia.  He  was  a  wrt  with  a  fine  flair  for  a  phrase;  a  seifiEtiniental  cynic;  and 
passionately  Australian.  Mainly  under  his  aegis  there  came  forward  a  young  school  of 
writers  which  included -Mf.  Henry  Lawson  (b.  N.S.W.,  1867),  who  has  given  inshoit 
stories  and  verse  faithful,  Sometimes  terrible,  glimpses  of  the  "Btish;V'Mr.  A.  B, 
("  Banjo  ")  Paterson  <b.  N.S.W.,  1864),  a  singer  of  the  racketty  horsey  life  of  Australian 
sheep  stations;  Mr.  Louis  Becke  (b.  N.S.W.,  1857),  who  pictures  South  Sea  Island  life; 
Mr.  A.  H.  Davis  {"  Steele  Rudd  '*)  (b.  Queensland,  r 868),  who  writes  broadly  comic  and 
yet  sympathetic  studies  of  life  on  the  small  farms  of- Australia;- Mr.  Roderic  Quinn  (b. 
N.S.W.,  i86g),  and  the  late  Victor  Daley  (both  of  Irish  extraction  and  giving  in  their 
verse  two  different  and  yet  both  characteristically  Australian  modificattobs  of  Celtic 
-aelancholy);  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Brady  (b.  N.S:W«,  idi^),  writer  of  sea^songs;  JidisSi£|)hel 
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Turner  (b.  Eng^d,  1873),  a  gt-acofui  ooveliat  of  Australian  childhood;. Mr.  Bernard 
O'Dowd  (b.  Vic.,  1&66);  Mrs.  Barbara  Baynton^  Mis.  Mary  Gaunt  and  many  otbmt 
who  make  the  Australian  literature  of  to-day.  Some  of  tbes^  owed  mudi,  some  little, 
directly  to  Mr.  Archibald  and:  hb  newspaper.  JBut  without  a  doubt  he  was  the  chief 
founder  of  a  new  Australian  literary  .movement* 

Australian  letters  to-day  suffer  from  diffused  energy.  There  are  numberless  writers 
of  some  abiiity,  but  no  commanding  figures.  The  future  holds  out  a  hope  of  Australian 
works  of  the  first  rank,  inspired  perhaps  by  the  ''  Bush  " — the  mysterious  Neolithic-age 
foxtests,  hills  and  pUina,  perhaps  by  the  giant  work  of  the  early  explorers,  perhaps  by  the 
extremely  fluid  sodal  conditions  of  a  young  country  full  of  self-confidence  as  it  grapples 
with  the  oid,  old  problems  of 'Civilisation. 

Australia  has  a  vigorous -newspaper  press.  In  all  the  st Ate  capitals  there  are  fine  journals, 
and  those  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne  rival  in  wealth  and  influence  the  great  dailies  of  Englanid. 
The  Argus  (editoc,  Mr.t  E.  S.  Cufeuiingham)  and  the  Ag/s  (editor,  Mr.  G.F.  H.  Schuler)  are 
the  chief  Melbourne  dailies;  the  Morning  Herald  (editor,  Mr.  T.  W.  Hei>ey)  and  the  Vaily 
Telegraph  (editor, ' Mr.  F.  W,  Ward),  the  chief  Sydney  dailies.  (Frank  Fox.) 

EngHsh-Cnnadian^ — The -outstanding  feature  in  any  survey  of  Canadian  literature 
during  the  last  few  years  must  be  itff  seriousi  and  practical  tond  A  decade  ago  one  was 
constantly  teming  up<»t  new  books  of  vetrae  and  fiction  by  Canadian  writers.  To-day 
we  find  in  their  place  booksoihistoty,  bioj^aphy  and  travel,  essa3rs  in  which  instruction 
is  the  dominant  motive, 'and  scores  of  works  on  every  branch  of  the  great  modern  subject 
of  economies.  Canada taJdes  heiself  seriously  in  the  twentieth  century ;  she  f ades^gigantic 
problems,  relating:  to  her  own  very  rapid  development,  to  theTelatiohs  of  the  two  radical- 
ly different  races  :that  constitute  the  bulk  of  her  population,  to  the  assimilation  of  alien 
groupSy  to  heriutinre  place-in  the  British  Empire,  and  her  attitude  toward  other  coun- 
tries. -To  qu^tions  suefa  as  these  the  best  thought  of  many  of  her  most  able  students  has 
been  turned  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  result  embodied  in  several  notable  books. 
Of  these  one- may  mentioa  Macphail's  £j5ayj  in  Politics  (1Q09),  I>emso\i*s  Struggle  for 
Imperial  UnOy  (1909),  Ewart-s  Kingdom  (rf  Canada  (1908),  and  Tke  Kingdom  Papers 
(t9it),Rohiiaon^i.  Canada  and  Canadittn  Defence  (iQio),  Porritt's  Re9all  in  Canada 
against  the  New  Feudalism  (19J1),  and,  among  m^ny  important  articles  in  the  reviews, 
Dr.  Crozier^s ''  A  Warmng.to  Canada  "  {Fortnightly ^  Sept.  1911). 

The  publication  in.  191.1  ots^  Index  and- Dictionary  of  Canadian  ^History  completed 
the  series  of  biogiaphies  known  as  the  Maker t  of  Canada,  Short t's  Sydenham  (1908) 
and  Parkin's  Macdanamt(^K&)^.isi  thii  series,  Saunders' '  Three  Premiers  of  NovaSoHia 
(1909),  and  the'ftdmiri|bLe  reprint  of  Howe's  Speeches,  and  PMic  Letierr(igoqk) ,  ais  aH 
vitallyimpqrtaot'lto  the  student  of  Canadian  political  hislibry.  <  -  •  . 

The  memorable  celebration  of -the  Teicentenary.of  th^*  founding*  of  Quebec  brought 
in  its  traiii,  with.a  flood  of  purely  ephemeral  stuff,  several  books  of  permtoient  valu^. 
First  of  these  is  the  King* s- Booh  o/iQiiedcd  (191 1).». edited  by  the  Dominion  archivist 
(Dr.  Arthur  Doughty),  and  QoVmRl  William  Wood^  author  of  several  important  Canadi^ 
an  historical  worka.  ;  Another  book  that  should  be  mentioned  is  Tracy's  Tercentenary 
History  of  Canada  {i9oS)y  a  very- readable  and  well^balaticed  history,  in  three  volumes. 
Dought^*sCradle.Qf  New  France  (t^)i  Bradley's  The  Making  of  Canada  (igoft),  Luca8'$ 
History  of  Canada  Ly6s-t3TS  (1909),  foUoi^ing^hisi  Canadian  W^r  df  1812  (1906),  and 
GnSbM.%DomeHidn  of  Canada  (i9ii«),^are  all  the.woi'k  of  wellrinformed  scbolats.    .    • 

Qf  ligendes  whicb,  eath  in  ats  gwbl  way,  are  making  -for  the  development  ol  inteUec^'-' 
tual  life  and  scholarship  in  Canada,  n^ne  is  more. iknpiortahi  than  the  Dominion  Ar- 
chives, the  Royal  Sdciety  of  Canada>  the  Champlain  -Society;  and  thtUni^ersily  Maga- 
zines TfaeAkt:hivQs.peifona  a  triple  service,  in  collectiiig  and  safeguarding  the  manu- 
script treasures  bf  Canadtl,  in  affbisding  facOities  for  research  to  students,  and  in  pub* 
lishing'  sekcted  documents  from  its  coUdctions. '' .  A  list  ol  the  papers  publidied  in  recent 
voiiimes x)f  Tcansactionsof  /the Royal  Society  would  afford  ample  ^oof  of  the  praise- 
worthy activities  ol  its  members.  The  Champlain  Society /with^headquarters  at  Toronf> 

*  See  E.  B.  v,  165  et  seq. 
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devotes  itself  to  the  publication  of  important  works  bearing  upon  Canadian  history, 
and  the  reprinting  of  cdd  works'  in  the  same  field.  Wood's  Ixfgs  of  the  Conquesi  of  Canada 
(1909),  Ganong's  new  edition  of  Denys'  Gasfiesta  (190S),  Munro's  DocumentA  reloHng 
to  the  Seigneurial  Tenure  in  Canada  (1908),  and  Tyrrell- s  edition  of  Hearne's  Journey 
from  Prince  of  Wales^s  Fori  to  the  Northern  Ocean  i^gii),  are  admirahk  examples  of 
Canadian  scholarship.  The  establishment  of  the  University  Magazine,  ^under  the  con- 
trol of  three  of  the  principal  Canadian  universities,  has  offorded  a  medium,  hitherto 
lacking,  for  the  discussion  of  Canadian  problems  by  Canadian  writers  in  a  Canadian 
review.  Not  the  leaist  important  element  in  the  success  of  the  magazroe  hai^  been  the 
personality  of  its  brilliant  editor,  Dr.  Andrew  Macphail. 

As  regards  purely  imaginative  literature,  the  output  in  Canada  within  the  last  few 
years  contains  little  worthy  of  record.  The  older  Canadian  poets  and  novelists  have 
been  comparatively  silent;  and  it  remains  only  to  .mention  the  work  of  two  new  writers, 
both  wotoen,  Miss  L.  M.  Montgomery,  whose  novels  of  life  in  the  little  "  garden  prov- 
ince "  of  trince  Edward  Island  are  deservedly  ix)pular,  and  Mj^  Marjory  Pickthall, 
who  has  published,  though  not  yet  in  book  form,  a  number  of  charmingly  musical 
verses.  (L.  J.  Burpee.) 

Prench42anadian} — French-Canadian  Uteriature  received  a  decided  stimulus  from 
the  &eole  Littiraire  de  MbntrSaly  a  self'<consritutedr  academy  ol  3roung  authors  which 
exercised  most  influence  during,  its  formittive  period,  between  1895  and  i960.  Poetry 
became  less  local  in  theme,  expression  and  the  pmnt  of  view^  Good  homespUn  verse  is 
written  still ;  but- with  a  difference.  Albert  Ferland  (b.  1^72)  is  faithful  to  the  older  gods 
and  the  country  of  the  habitant  in  Le  Canada  Chants  (1908  et  seq,),  Louis  Joseph  Dou* 
cet  (b.  1874)  follows  the  changing  seasons  with  more  wistful  questionings  in  La  Chanson 
du  Passmt  (1908)  arid  La  Jonchie  Nauvelle  (1910).'  His  pronounced  love  of  animftb 
marks  him  off  from  most:  of  his  compatriots^  who  are  like  the  rest  of  the  Latin  world  in 
this  respect.  In  Les  Blessures  (191 2)  Jean  Charhonneau  (b.  1876)  sings  one  long^  dirge 
over  the  tninor  poets  who  have  to  live  in  contact  with  the  grosser  side  of  commercial 
Canada.  &nile  NieUigan  et  son  oswnre  (1903)  commemorates  a  boy  whose  iEistonisl^ing 
poetic  geiiius  suffered  the  total  eclipse  of  insanity  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Half  Irbh, 
half  French-Canadian,  NelHgan  (b.'i882)  ei^ressed  the  yearnings  of  an  Old- World 
symbolist  in  Parnassian  French.  He  had  a  woiiderful  intuition  for  the  musical  sug:- 
gestiveness  of  words;  and  his  carefully  wrought  poems,  no  less  than  his  abrupt,  weird 
snatches,  are  full  of  that  haunting  sense  which  only  comes  with  haunting  sound.  UAme 
SoHtdire  (1907)  is  the  aeolian  harp  that  Albert  Lozeau  (b.  1878)  set  in  his  sick-room 
Window  for  so  many  years.  It  is  a  tittle  vague;  but  contains  the  promise  of  better  things 
to  come,  when  the  poet  can  interpret  a  wider  world  with  more  devdoped  powers.  In 
lA.Paon  d'£mail  (ton)  Paul  Morin  (b.  1886)  leaves  the  New  World  for  the  Old,  like 
his  niodel,  Heredia.  He  heaps  up  a  superabundance  of  sumptuous  material^  wanders 
into  frequent  preciosities,  and  lacks  Heredia's  master  art  of  concentration.  But  both 
h^  and  his  poetry  are  young  enough  to  grow  into  what  may  yet  be  tnily  gceat,      ' 

The  whole  drama  of  French-Canadian  history  was  summed 'up  ai  the  Quebec  Ter- 
centenary Pageant  of  1908.  The  excellently  apt  libretto — Pageants  du  Tricenienaire  de 
Quibecr^vrzA  by  Ernest  Mynind  (b.  2854),  author  of  several  qualifying  works— rL/#i« 
PHe  de  NoU  sous  Jacques  Cartier  (1888),  No&s  Anciens  de  la  NouvdU  France  (1898), 
Phipsdevant'QiMec  (1893),  and  Prontenac  etses  Amis  (1902).  The  history  of  the  whole 
Tercentenary  was  admirably  written  by  a  brilliant  scholar,  the  Abb6  CamilleRoy  (b. 
iVjo) y  in  Les  FUes  duTroisihmeCentenairedeQuibec{igii)^  i 

Sir  A.  B.  Routhier  (b.  1839),  author  of  several  booksof  ttavel  and  a  noted  confSrencUr 
hag  written  the  prindpal  novel  of  recent  years,  Le  Centurion:  toman  des  iemips  messia^ 
niqnes{n)og).  The  action  moves  through  the  very  difficult  medium  of  letters  frcHn  con- 
temporary witnesses.  But  it  moves  Well ;  and  thd  great  trial  scene  is  full  ol  iegaV  insight 
and  dramatic  feeling.  Hector  Bemier  (b.  1886}  writes  an  equally  aixieht  Christian 
afologia  in  Au  Largedel''£cweU  (r9iQ);  though  he'and  his  work  axe  vastly:  different  from 

1  See  £.  B.  v,  167-8. 
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Le.Cenimtion  and  its  ftothor.  He  is  youog'^  has  scene  is  Quebec,  aild  his  time  to-day.  If 
he  would  aigue  Jess  he  would  oonvince  more;  and  perhaps  he  might  then  rise  into  true 
art  with  a  story  that  tells  its  own  tale. 

Le  Pdre  Beand6  <b.  1870),  a  Dominican  whose  nom  de  plume  is  Henri  d' Aries,  writes 
remarkably  keen*  and  beautifully  expressed  appreciations  of  aesthetic  subjects  in 
Praposd'Art  (i905)»  Pa^^s  (1905),  and  L'Ame  Antique  (1907), 

TIk  death  of  Sir  James  Le  Moine  (iSas-^igia)  was  a  loss  to  both  French^Canadian 
and  Anglo-Canadian  literature  of  the  commemorative  kind.  Historical  writings  have 
been  too  nimieiiotu  even  for  the  barest  mention.  A  Renew  of  Historical  PubUcatiaus 
rdoHng  to  Canada  is  issued  annually  by  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  chief  new  works  oh  French-Canadian  literature,  to  be  added  to  the  Itisloire  de  la 
LittSrature  Canadienne  (1874)  of  Edmond  Lareau  (1848-1890),  are  the  Andes  (1904)  and 
NoitteUes^BUtdes'itgoy)  of  Charleg  ab  der  Halden,  a  Frenchman  (b.:  1872).  The  local  pecul- 
iarities ^  the  lan|r||sm;e  have  engaged  the  attention  of  many  ^holars.  In  addition  to  the 
handy  httle  Chssaire  francQ-cattodien  (1880)  of  Oscar  Dunn  (1844-^885);  a  much  larger  and 
more  important  volume  has  been  produced  by  N.  E.  Dionne  (b.  1848)  in  Le  Parler  Populaire 
des  Canadiens- Francis  (1909);  and  a  still  larger  work  is  now  in  course  of  publication  through 
the  Bulletin  du  Purler  Francis  au  Canada,  (W.  Wood.) 

American  LaTERAxuRS 

American  literature  continues  to  impress.  "  by  its  mass  rather  than  its  details." 
The  sheer  bulk  of  output  increases  steadily  from  year  to  year;  but  Americans  are  appre^- 
ciably  raiaiBg: that  high  level  of  '^  average  workmanship  ''  from  which  William  Dean 
Howalla  expects  so  mu£h.  To. less  sajigukie  observeca,  less  will  seem  to  be  promised 
by  the  multiplication  of  lifterary  craftsmen.  The  disheartening  thing  to  them  will  be 
the  vist  number  of.  books: now  published  which  are  almost  good  or  fairly  good.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  America  will  prove  what  the  world  hitherto  has  not  been  able 
to  proved—thai:  work&of  geniiis  are  more  likely  to  ^ring[f  rom  a  soil  of  enlightened  medioc* 
rity  than  from  the  wayside. 

Unless  in  the  field  of  dramatic  writing,  little  fresh  vigour  has  manifested  itself  be- 
tween 1909  and  1913.  A  number  of  the  older  figures  have  passed  from  the  stage.  Most 
notable  of  them  was  Samuel  Langhoome  Qemens  ('*  Mark  Twain  '')  (1835-1910),  chirf 
exponent  of  the.  American  joke,  and  possessor  of  a  strain  of  genius  which  never  <]uite 
adicquately  expressed  itself.  William  Vaughn  Moody  ( 1869-*  19 10)  wias  among  the  hand* 
ful  of  genuine  fioels  whom  the  America  of  later  years  may  justly  claim>  and  was  by  way  of 
becoming  a  dramatist  of  unusuiii  power.  Sydney.  Porter  (^'  O.  Henry  ")  (1867-^1910) 
was  the  most  ventotile  of  recent  American  short  story  writers  and  humorists.  David 
Graham  Phillips  (1^67-19x1)-  had  a  rttde  force  and  a  conscious  but  sincere  Americanism 
which  differentiated  him  from  themob  of  novelists  who  write  with  skill.  By  the  death 
of  Thomas  Wcntworth  Higginson  (1825^1911)  America  lost  the  last  important  survivov 
of  the  New  Engkad  group  which  half  a  century  ago  ^ve  American  literature  its  first 
vride  reopglnition  abroad. 

Colonel  Higginson  earned  into  this  century  the  tradition,  and  practice  of  the  familiar 
essay.  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  in*  which  most  of  his  work  was  printed,  is  now  almost  j^ 
only  surviving  repository  of  that  obsolescent  form.  In  the  hands  of  Agnes  Rq;)|ik)ier 
(b.  1S57)  and  Samuel  McChord  Crothers  (b^  1857)  it  has  lost  nothing  of  its  flexibility  and 
inherent  charm,  but  it  has  lost  its  wider  audience  for  the  moment ,  at  least*  Frank  Moore 
Colby  (bl  1865)  is  the  wittiest  of  American  writers  of  those  little  leaders  which,  on  their 
smalier  scale^  retain  something  of  the  function  of  the  familiar  essay.  .  McHioweUs  still 
contributes  informal  papers  to  the  ^*  Easy  Chair  "  of  Harpet's  Magaeifue,  Jn  the  more 
formal  and  extended  essay  William  Crary  Brownell  (b..  1851)  and  Paul  Elmer  More 
(1864)  are  preeminent.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  light  essay,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
steady  demand  for- careful  criticism.  In  such  work  the  tilting  of  the  average  quality 
is  of  uiidoubted  imtportance,  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
newspaper  i^eviewers  there  is  a  growing  tendescy  to  take  th^r  work  seriously. 
^SAeE,B,ii%$iet^.  :- 
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The  influence  of  the  newspaper  on  poindar  forms  of  litera^ture  is  lacreasifig;'  The 
Sunday  supplement  has  developed  into  a  Sunday  magazine  which  is  issttedinconneetion 
with  a  very  large  number  of  newspapers  all  over  the  country.  The  standards  of  Sunday 
journalism  have  beeome  the.fttandards  of  the.  cheaper  magazines,  so  that  the  distinction 
now  is  hardly. more  than  that  the  magazines  are.  published  monthly  instead  of  weekly, 
and  are  of  greater  bulk.  The  methods  of  the  newspaper  "  story  ''are  imposing  them- 
selves upon  .the-  s^^ecial  articles-  and  fiction  of  Ameidcan  magazines  as  a  wholeL  A 
cheap^iing  of  the  naitional  sense  of  humour;  through  the  coarse  ministrations  of  the 
oomic  supplement  m&y  be  held  responsible  in  part  for  the  small  amou&t:of  genuinely 
humorous  writing  now  being  done  in  America.  One  liumoadst  of  the  first<order,  Fi&fey 
Peter  Dunne  ("  Mr.  Dooley  ■*)  (b,  1857),  continues  to  hit  off  the  foibles  of  the  hour^  and 
tp  scrutinize  it^  idols,  with  unflaggiiig  keeiuiess  and  l^indness. . 

In  poetry  as  in  other  forms  of  expression  ''  woikmanship  '^  improves.  Hie  younger 
performers  are  prone  to  experimentwithoddmetres,which'they  manage  with  ingenuity; 
Two  of  the  older  singers  have  been  heard  from,  but  with  increasirig  famtness,"  Joaquin 
Millet "  (Cincinnatus  Heine  Miller)  (1841-1913),  and  J.  Whitcomb  Riley  (b.  1854). 
The  latter  published  two  new  books  of  verse  irk  1911..  Edith  Matilda  Thomas  (b*  1854) 
has  not  exhausted  her  pure  if  slender  vein  of  song,  and  among  younger  women,  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody  and  Anna  Hempstead  Branch  have  each  re-expressed,  in  recent  books 
of  verse,  a  genuine  and  delicate  lyrical  power.  In  The  T^nvn  Dmm  the  River  (1910) 
Edward  Arlington  Robinson  <b.  1869),  perhaps  more  indisputably  a  poet  than  any  elf 
his  generation,  shows  increased  strength.  Percy  MaCkaye  (b:  i&7S),  with  a  true  po^ic 
impulse,  betrays  in  his  later  verse  the  effects  of  divided  allegiance;  he  is  determined  to 
be  a  playwr^ht  against  nature,  which  meant  him  for  a  {^nger. 

In  fiction  the  activity  is  very  great.  Every  season  outdoes  its  predecessor  in  the 
actual  number  of  novels  issued.  With  barely  one  or  two  exceptions,'  the<  best  of  them 
have  been  by  authors  already  known.  Margaret  Deland  (b.  1857)  stiii  adds  to  her 
delightful  group  of  "  Old  Chester  "  stories,  which  have  a  place  of  their  own  in  the 
Affterican  fiction  of  the  past  quarier^ceritury.  ■- 

Other  writers  of  gtnre  stories,  Ruth  McBnery  Stuart  with  her  tales  of  the  South, 
Mary  Noailles  Murfree  0'  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  ":)  (b.*  1850),  the  eaiiiestinterplreter 
of  the  mountain  whites,  Mary  Hallock  Foote  (b.  1847)  and  Owen  Wister  (b*  i860), 
exponents  of  the  Western  miner  and  ranchman:  these  and  other  story-tellers  of  their 
generation  are  still  doing  strong  and  characteristic  work.  Volufikes  of  both  prose  and 
verse  from  Henry  van  Dyke  (b.  1852)  and  Sila$  Weir  Mitchdl  (b.  1829)  bear  witness  to 
the  continued  productiveness  of  two  writer  who  haVe  been  sure  of  their  audience  for  a 
generation.  Robert  Herrick  (b.  iS68)  is  a  novelist  of  powess  wiuch  he  has  not  yet 
succtoded  in  getting  trnderfuU  control.  In  his  latest  stories  there  is  still  a  wealth,  of 
ttnassimilated  material:  hie  writes  too  much  and  too  often.  This  is  in  direct,  contrast 
to  his  contemporary,  Winston  Churchill  (b.  x87x)vwho  restricts  hiniself  to  a  novel  every 
two  years,  and  whose  work,  crude  at  first,  has  shown  a  steady  growth  in  quality  as  weU 
as  a  steady  improvement  inform.  The  recent  novds  of  Meredith  Nicholsbh;  (b.  1866) 
and  of  Mary  Johnston  (b.  1-870)  have  also  shown  a  striking  advance  in  ipower.  Miss 
Johnston's  Civil  War  stories^  written  from  the  Southern  point.of  view, -while  not  free 
n>om  exuberance  of  manner,  have  a  panoramic  quality  which  gives  them  a  place  of  their 
own  in  the  literature  dealing  with  that  period.  The  art  of  Mary  Stanbery' Watts  (b. 
1S68)  is  of  finer  texture,  and  her  Nathan  Burke  (1910)  is  a  wkistime  stoi^  i&ely  to  Qut'> 
la^t  Miss  ;f6hnston's  more  emotional  narratives..  :Among  all  the  noveir of  irecent  date 
by  new  writers  none  stands  ou6  more  (Msdnctly  is  of.  merits  bpth^in  sobstance.and  in 
lorm,  than  rA«  59tfin'e/-Cagtf  (1911)  of  Dotothy  Canfield.c 

In  Sydney  Porter  ('' O.  Henry:'')  (.1867^19x0)  America  lost  hisx  acknowledged 

virtuoso  of  that  most  popular  of  American. titeraryiorms^  the  short  story^    His- range 

and  versatility  were  remarkable,  and  his  handling  of  the  chosen  form  had  much; of  the 

precision  and 'Orderhn^  whk±  belong' to  thie  playwright  rather. than  the: .writer  of 

arrative.    Among  his  chief  successors  are  Jack  London  (b.  1&76}  and  £2dna  Ferber. 
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A^nersQ  accessioh  of  interest  in  the  ttrt  oHhe  playwri^t  ad  somethiiig  to  be  siudied 
in  tlie  printed  page  as  wefl  afr  ift  the  theatre/  is  a  striking  d^vcflopmeat  of  the  hour;  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  arare  thing  for  a  play  to  ^be  printed,  at  least  untiiithad  achieved 
exceptional  good  fortune  on  the  boards.  Now  the  public  is^  interested  to  apply  the  test 
of  reading  alongside  the  test  of- hearing  and  lateeJng.  Amierican  publishers  are  putting 
forth  not  only  translations  of  the  best  European- plasrs,  but  issues  of  new  American 
dramatic  efforts.  Not  only  the  best  plays  of  Cfyde  Fitch  (1665-1909)  and  Augustus 
Thomas  (b.  1S59)  have  been  printed,  but  numerous  plays  by  younger  playwrights,  like 
(to  dte  a  single  examine)  **'  The  Nigger,"  by  Edwaid  Sheldon,  This  new  tendency  xo 
publish  plays  does  not  indicate  a  return  to  the  ''  closet  drama,"  but  a  iMw'realisatioik 
that  a  good  play  is  not  merely  a  "  show,"  but  a  very  important  form  of  Uterature.:  -  The 
very  larger  number  of  persons  in  America  who  are  now  trying  to  >write  plays,  aasd  evtti. 
trying  to  lea-rn  how  to  write  them^  is  a  sign  of  awakening.  Already  a  number  of  young 
playwrights  have  made  notable  progress  towards  a  drama  of  Sincerity  and  power.  - 

Literature  of  the  solider  (and  not  necessaril>  leas  imaginative)  types  is  ^so  finding  an 
increased  audfience.  Publishers  say  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  books  of'  biog- 
raphy and  history  for  '*  Summer  reading."  -  The  autumn  of  igi2,  for  exam|>le,:saW  the 
completion  of  John  BigeloiV's  (1ST7-191  r)  Relroifecti^ms  of  an  AtPive  Life;  Mark  Twain's 
Biography  (by  Albert  Eigelow  Paine,  b.  1861),  the  life  of  Geoi^  Palmer  P&taam;  by 
George  Haven  Putnam  (b.  1844); ^nd  Personal  Trdiis  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Helen 
Nicolay  (b.  1866) ;  books  of  cotisideirable'Bierit  dealing  with  special  periods  of  Ah^ericaii 
history,  or  with  special  aspects  of  her  development^  have  been  many  of  late,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  American  acbolars  in  genei«l  are  following  the  example  of  the  late  Johii 
Fiske  and  the  late  William  James  in  cultivating  a- style  audi  as  to  ^ve  their  woifk^a 
chance  of  survival  as  literature.  (Hbnrv  Walcott  Boykioni) 

There  are  periods  that  pass  and4eave  littfe  changed  in  the  literature  oi  a  nation,  and 
others  which  are  a  veritable  springtime  full  of  burgeons  and  new  voices.  Since  1 90^  the 
progress  of  the  I^fealist  Renaissance  in  'Fiance  has  changed  the  character  of  its  literature. 
2^1a  and  the  Goncourts— Hhe  names  of  a  doaen  ye^u^  ago*Hire  as  though  they  had^not 
been,  if  the  refined  and  phil0BO{rfiic  scepticism  of  the  seventies  linger  ■•  with  a  few 
great  writers^^Anatole  France,  Jules  L^m^tfe,*  Pierre  Loti,  Henri' deReignier^we  see 
no  yoimg  men  on  their  track.  Always  in  France  the  spirit  of  Raeihe  has. warred  with 
the  spirit  Of  tlabelais^  or,  to  pat  things  on  a  lower  levels  the  act  of  Octave  F^uiUet  lias 
contiadkted  the-  att  ol  Zolai  To-day  the  classics  and  thie  idcaliits  have  come  td  the 
front.  Ten  year&  ago  literature  was  positive,  objective,  and,  if  we  may  say 'so,-  visual; 
for  that' phrase -of  Gautier's:  ^*  Je  suis  un  homme  pour  qui  lemonde'visibl&eidste,"  was 
still  the  motto  of -the  hour*  The  younger  men  ^re  writers  for  whom  the  invisible  work! 
exists  and  occupy  themselves  chiefly  with  the  intenor  Sphere.  The  other  da^y  Mv  Ren6 
Boylesve  expressed  very  happily  this  change  of  front  to  a  reporter x>f  the  Revue  lei  F^an* 
^ais  (Sept.  25,  i^ra).  He  said  '*  i»  my  young  days :i  used  to  visit  Alphonse  Daudet 
whom  I  greatly  admired^  He  en^ouragdd  me,'and  we  would  talk  biliteniture. . :  He  used 
to  say  gently,  - 1  have  never  described  anytMng  thit  I  have*  not  seen*'  '  I  felt  he  was 
offering  tne  a  piece  of  advice^  dlsicMetiy,  and  I  uded  to  go  away  incapable  of  writing  any« 
thing  for  longafterwairds,  sinceat  every  tiim  I  caught  myself  on  the  point  of  describing 
things  i  had  never  seen  ''^^«ucb  things  for  instance  as  emotion^  beliefs^  traditions^  opin* 
ions,  the  moral  atnkobphere  of  a  society.  And  M.  Bo>des>ve  showed  the  journalist  the 
plaiif  or  scenario  for 'a  novel  lying  on  li^  writing  table — ^nopn^ect;  o^  a  plot,  Ao  list  of 
personages,  l>ut  a  sequence  of  maodma  and  reflections.  ''  Ti^e  care  of  the  moral  atmot 
sphere,"  he  Wouldsay,  ''and  the  characters  will  take  care  of  themselvea^V  'So  soon  as 
he  be^s  to- write  be  forgets 'his' note»,  which  transpose* tihemsdves  into  peissens:  and 
action^,  but  all  his  care  is  to  invent  the  moral  world  whieh'  brings  tbem  fiarth^Just  as 
Daudet  woukl«  proceed' Irom  a  description  of  physical  reality  to  the  spirit -within. 

«  See  E.B:  id,  11*0 et  Jwtf.  -'  '•''  >  .•  •     •  i"    '• 
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There  is  sonxethiAg  Eaglisb  in  the  talent  of  M.  Boylesve  (b.  1867),  somethuig  that 
recalls  at  times  the  oiioute  iaterior  art  of  George  Eliot  or  Mr.  Galswjorthy — ^predse  smftll  , 
touches  disengage. the  character  of  a  soul,  of  a  society,  I9  the^last  three  or  four  years  | 
M.  Boylesve  has  risea  to  one  ol  the  highest  placed  ia  the  fiction  of  France.  Coatiouing  ] 
La  jeune  ftlU  bien  Slev^e^  his  last  novel,.  Madeleine  jemie  fevtme  (1922)  is. the  story  of  a  ^ 
pure  minded  solitary  girl,  convent  bred,  pious,  quietly  reared  m  a  soiall  town  of  Touraine,  . 
suddenly  cast  hy  her  marriage  with  a  rising  architect  of  Paris  into  that  vortex  of  con-  j, 
tractors,  speculators,  moneymakers  and  pleasure  bxinters  which  eddied  round  the  great  | 
exhibition  of  1889.  The.ieftned  and  sensible  Madeleine  passes  unscathed  among  the 
booths  of  Vanity  Fair.  But  by  a  friendly. hearth  (the  one  spot  which  recalls  the  peace-  j, 
fulsurroundingd  of  her  early  years)  she  meets  a  man  of  letters,  a  student  of  subtle  moral  ^ 
pioblems,  a  loyer  of  Pascal,  an  inhabitant,  of  her  own  intellectual  world.  And  almost 
without  a  struggle  Madeleine  succumbs — succumbs  morally,  we  hasten  to  add,  and  in 
the  very  secret  of  her  soul,  for  in  the  world  of  fact  she  never  succumbs  at  all  and  her 
aureole  of  virtue  effectually  protects  her.  M.  Boylesve  is  a  traditionalist,  a  lover  of  the 
ancient  faiths  and  disciplines  of  France,  a  lover  perhaps  rather  than  a  be&ver.  Yet  if 
Madeleine  is  saved  it  is  not,  he  seems  to  say,  the  beautiful  quality  of  her  soul  that 
saved  her,  but  the  regularity  and  nobleness  of  her  early  education;  and  to  make  the 
exiample  clearer,  he  sets  face  to  face  with  Madeleine  a  charming  otadcap,  a  child  oi 
nature.  Pipette  Voulasne,  without  a  bad  instinct  in  her  compositionv  but  without  a 
principle,  a  faith,,  or  an  ideaL  Pipette  is  marked  out  for  Fate,  and  here  no  sudden  angd 
intervenes.  .  M,  Boylesve  loves  to  show  us  the  neat  well  ordered  world  of  civilized  society 
but  in  his  magic  mirror  the  figures  that  move  therein  become  sometimes  traasparent 
and  reveal  behind  them  tlie  great  primitive  forces,  never  completely, disciplined,  which 
drop  into  our  neatest  aystems  some  soul  irreducibly  irregular,  a  grain  of  sand  throwing 
all  things  out  of  gear.    All  his  novels  are  "  une  invitation  a  r6fl6chir  sur  la  vie." 

The  art  of  M.  Boylesve  has  made  a  strong*  impression  on  the  young;  among  those 
Who  walk  in  his  traces  we  may  mention  M.  Ren^  Behaine,  M.  Alphonse  de  Chateau- 
briand, and  M.  Andr6  Lafon,  to  whom,  was  awarded  in  the  summer  of  191;  2  the  first 
Grand  Prixde  Litt6ratjure  (£400^,  recently  inaugurated. by  the  French  Academy. 

Still  more  Important  than  M.  Ren6  Boylesve  is  M.  Maurice  Barres  (b.  1862),  his 
eldec  by  a  few  years^  Boylesve  was  one  of  the  young  Writers  (with  Hugues  Rebdl* 
Ren6  Menard  and  Chades  Maurras)  who  collaborated  on  Xa  Cocarik,  the  odd  littk 
review  which  Barr^  edited  in  1894  and  1895,  a  review  which  was  at  once  Boulangist 
and  socialist,  patriotic  and  individualist,  military  and  literary;  in.briel,  as  Barres  defined 
it,  the  prodttction  *^  d-un  ^-oupe  d-hommes  peiiaionn^s  pour  le  d6veloppement  historique 
de  nbtre  pays."  La  Cocdrde  was  not  long  livedo  but  its  authority  and  inspiration, 
promulgated  by  a  band  of  thoughtful  young  writers,  with  an  ideal  and  a  discipline  of 
their  own  to  propose  to  a  somewhat  disorganized  literature,  was  enduring.  La  Cocarde 
was  to  the  literature  of  the  early  twentieth  century  in  France  all  that  The  Gertn  had  been 
to  Mid^ Victorian  England. 

•  The  sentiment  of  national-traditionalism^  which  these  writeis  elaborated,  has  proved 
the  finest,  the  most  stimulating  tonic  to  Prench  literature.  Tbeiz  shibboleth:  ^  N6tre 
terre,  nos  morts,''  vt  the  paas-wordof  fnodem  letters..  The  sense  pf  res[>onsibility,  the 
dream  of  order,  the  feeling,  for  continuity,  the  belief  in  the  persistence  and  perpetuity  of 
an  ideal,  are  motives  which  insixre  mo^t  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  present  day 
in  France.  The  CoteUe  Baudocht  (1909)  of  Maurice  Barr^  is  one  of  the  evangel^  of  this 
doctrine,  written  with  an  ease,  a  measure,  a  liberty  and  grace  which  form  a  little  master- 
piece, it  is  one  of  those  books  (romantic  by  their  sentiment  and  classic  by  the  simple 
purity  of  their  form)  which  outlive  sdioob  and  their  gospds.  We  may  place  it  on  the 
shelf  near  Paul  H  Vk%%nUs  The  Sorrows  ^  Werlker,  or  Tht  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

This  local  life,  this/*  Jfegionalism  "  which  the  traditionalists  offer  as  a  remedy  to  the 
excessive  importance  of  Pads^  has  its  evident  danger ,-^the  dispersion^  national  f  eeling^ 
the  dissociation  of  the  provinces.  .  It  is  an  evil  against  which  they  propose  to  guard  by 
the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  cult  of  great  men*    In  two  ^hprt  studies 
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{UAngaisse  de  Pascal i  igioy II  Grecoy  1912)  Bands  has  writteh  in  prabe  of  natures  with 
whom  his  own  has  obscure  but  intimate  affinities.  The  great  figures  of  history  are  the 
natural  educators  of  a  nation,  its  intercessors,* its  patrons  and  its  patterns:  A  Pascai 
or  a  Comnlle  is  surely  more  to  France  than  St.  Denis.  In  II  Greco  the  wdter  inquii^s 
into  the  secret  of  the  spiritual  life.  II  Greco  is  emphatically  a  painter  fov  whom  the 
invisible  world  exists.  His  faults,  his  voluntary  distortion  of  the  human  ^gnre,  the 
flame-like  fragility  and  aspiration  of  his  personages  are  not  repugnant  to  M.  Barrdi,  who 
maintains  that  an  artist  may  sacrifice  the  detail  of  external  truth  in  view  of  obtaining  a 
greater  intensity  of  emotional  expression;  he  esteems  such  aberrations  to  be  fortunate 
errors  if  they  prove  a  condition  of  the  utterance  of  certain  spiritual  states.  II  Greco, 
like  Blake,  takes  a  poet's  licence  with  anatomy,  but  he  admits  us  to  a  mystical  world  of 
rushing  spirits^  of  flooding  light,  of  joy  and  fire,  a  world  of  adoi^tion,  blis^,  eternal 
space.  And  so  he  has  the  praise  of  M.  Barr^,  who  is  far  removed  from  the  doctrines  of 
Naturalists.  In  the  last  weeks  of  191 2  M.  Barrte  completed  a  new  novd,  La  GoUifu 
Inspirie,  We  may  mention  in  the  wake  of  M«  Barr^,  Uie  brothers  Thataud,  novelists 
distinguished  for  a  literary  style  singulaifly  pure,  firm  and  brilliant;  the  fancitui  and 
ingenious-  critic  aiid  romiancer,  Andr^  Beaunier,  and  that  profound  and  singular  young 
genius,  Mademoiselle  Marie  Len6ru. 

Another  modern  Plutarch  (who,  like  M.  Barrds,  seeks  to  propose  to  his  contempo- 
raries, in  the  Lives  of  Great  Men^  a  discipline  and  an  ideal)  is  M.  Romain  RoUand  (b. 
1866),  the  author  of  studies  of  Beethoven  (1903)  and  Michael  Angeio  (1906),  which 
reveal  his  intense  and  dreamy  genius,  bat  especisdiy  kno^wn  for  his  biography  of  an 
imaginary  German  mu^dan,  /eoM  Chtistophe;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  biograpliy  rather  tbtti  a 
romance.  JeanChristopke,  a  huge  novel  in  successive  books  (the  first,  L*Aube,  published 
in  1904),  as  long  as  Clarissa  Harl&we  or  War  and  PeacCy  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
work  of  contemporary^  fiction,  as  well  known  in  Italy,  almost  as  well  known  in  Germany 
and  Eii^ilnd,  as  in  France.  A  singular  moral  fervour,  ^  rare  imagination,  an  iextraor- 
dinary  alten^ation  of  sarcasm,  rancouTy  revolt  and  tenderness  breathe  from  the  pages 
of  this  disconcerting  book.  M.  Roliand  is  the  Rousseau  of  our  times,  and  he  has  the 
defects  of  his  model:  a  negligence  and  diffuseness  in  the  style,  alternating  with  chapters 
so  beautiful  and  touching  that  we  may  rank  them  with  the  best  conteknporary  work;  a 
lack  of  proportion  and  measure;  an  irritating  spleen;  sometimes  a  shrllUvoiced  choler 
almost  ^rewish  in  its  denunciation,  its  polemics.  But  there  is  a  greatnessrin  M.  RoUand*i 
outlook,  t  penetrating  Quality  in  his  insight,  which  is  his  own  peculiar  gift.  No  greaut 
question  leaves  him  incurious.  What  is  genius?  Why  does  its  production  so  often  dis^ 
locate  and  jangk  th^  nature  which  gives  oat  the  spark?  In  what  degree  is  that  creative 
force  a  thing  diktinct  from  the  pertonality  that  harbours  it?  What  is  that  dualism  lit 
the  mind — ^partly  a  trained  intelligence,  partly  the  capricious  play  of  k  free  unconscious 
instinct?  What  is  that  simultaneous  Working  of  intuition  arid  aziderstanding  which 
goes  to  produce  a.  masterpiece?  No  psychologist,  we  thinks  has  ii<)ted  these  questions 
more  finely  than!  M.  Roliand  in  the  volume  of  Jca«  CAr/^/d^A^  entitled  Xa  Rivolie  (1906)! 
And  what  tenderness  he  brings  to  describe  the  ephwneral  beauty  of  a  girl's  life  wh6  dies 
young,  an  Antoinette  or  a  Sabine;  all  the  pathos  of  homah  destiny  is  there.  With  how 
intense  a  passiem^  a  rancour,  a  fatality,  he  treats  the  overmastering  force  of  k)Ve  in 
Le  Buisson  Atdenl.  There  is  somethifig  of  the  wild  tragedy  <of  Tristan  and  tsoldsiti  this 
episode  (and  here,  we  feel,  his  Aiusicitin,  wh6  in  his  childhood  reminded  us  of  fieethoveny 
resembles  Richard  Wagner).  At  every  turn  otir  author  treats  the  difficult  problem  of 
the  artist's  relation  to  his  environment.  Jean  Christophe  knows  what  it  is  to  be  on« 
single  cell,  aching  with  individuality,  in  the  national  body  of  which,  ^d/e«i  ^ol&ns^  h% 
forms  a  part;  and  he  knows  the  attraction^  too,  which  draws  together  the  members  that 
form  a  whole.  He  has  learned  the  two  great  lessons:  revolt,  which  Strives  and  ct^ates; 
acceptance,  which  assimilates  and  transforms.  At  the. end  of  1912  the  final  volume  of 
Jean  Christophe,^the  tenth,--closed  on  a  note  of  peace  this  contemporary  epic. 

'  M.  Andr6  Gide  (b.  1869)  is  a  very  different  artist,  nartrow  but  exquisite.     "  Le  gofit 
exquis  craint  le  trop  en  tout.'*    These  words  of  F^elon's  rise  into  our  mind  livliene^ 
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we  open  a.book  by-  M.  Gide.     Of  all  of  theiti  the  best  is  La  Porte  £iraUe  (1009) ,  the  story 

of  a  rare  soUl  drawn  into  the  abyss  of  the  mystical  iife  ^'  as  waters  are. by  whirlpools 

suck'd  and  4rawa^"  through  ti  mistrust  of  the  excess,  the  yulgadty,  the  transitoriness  of 

mortal  happiness.    There  are  natures,  which  need  the  liberty,  the  solitude,  the  rapt 

interminabk  progression  and  ideal  jcefuge  of  the  inner  ihfe.    They  are^  as  Sainte-Beuve 

put  ity  marked  with  "  la  grifiEe  de  Tarchange.  •-  Alissa  has  only*  to  stretch  oiit  her  hand  to 

take  her  happiness.    A.sort  of  disgust  of  reality,  a  dread  of  disenGhantm^:it,  paralyses 

her;    . 

•*' Enough,  no  more-     ... 
'Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before  1" 

Alissa  was  one  of  those  Jansenists  whom  Ninon  de  TEnclos  mocked  as  *^  les  pr^deuses 
de  Tamour.-'  M.  Andr6  Gidcy  like  M.  Maeterlinck,  like  M,  Barrds,  like  M.  Boylesve, 
like  most  of  the  considerable  writers  of.  his  generation,  has  entered  religion  through  the 
gate  of  symholism.  He  is  a  imystic  rather  than  a  dogmatist,  a  well-wiaher  to  retigion 
rather  than  a  beUever .  Their  last  wotd  ii  not  said .  The  current  which  has-borne.  them 
already  so. far  from  their  starting  point  may  land  them  within  a  chosen  fold,  but  so  far 
they  are  champions  of  the :faith  (M..  Maeterlinck  is  an  avowed  materialist,  M.  Gideof 
Protestant  origin,  but  M.  Boylesve  and  M.  Barres  are  formidable  Catholic i champions) 
'*  jua^u'a la foi, exclusiyement,'.' like thosepious improftssiy  those God-^fearing  metuentes, 
who  in  the  primitive  Qiurch,  though  neither  Jew  nor  Christian,  ran  the.ri$ks  and  fou^t 
the  battles  of  Paul  aiid;Peter. 

There  is  a  vast:  di^Eerence  between  their  xtov^s — even  between  a  book  so  avowedly 
orthodox  ibls  Madekine,  jeunc  femme  and  the  real  thoroughgoing  religious  novel  written 
out  da  ^ervour.of  faith,  with  the  imagination  of  an.  apostle,  perhaps  the  rarest  and 
most  dii^cult  form  •  of  aft.  The  last  two  years,  however,  have  brought  us  several  even 
of  these;  and  we  speak  of  real  work^  of  art,  not  merely  tracts  for  the  times.  Of  these 
the  noblest  is  by  a  poet,  Charles  de  Pomairol8(b.  1848},  who  has  been  called  the  Words- 
worth of  contemporary:  France*  .  Ascension  (s9iQ).has  all  the  defects  of  a  poet's  prose, 
but  also  a  natural  idealism,  an  air  of. noble  reverie,  a  divamy  wandering  grace,  sitigularly 
poigiiant  aiid  fresh.  Often  in  reading  the  volume  we  lay  it  down  and  think:  how  Pater, 
how  Turgenieff,  how  Meredith  would  have  appreciated  this  penetrating  langour.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  ordinary  novel  reader  Would  be  bored.  (A  second  novel  of  M,.  de 
Pomairots,.Zr«  R^peniW^^^i^i  does  not  reach.quitetbisbighlevel.)  The^e  is.  more  fi^e, 
(Oboce  forte,  i^ore.grip  in  an  extraordinary  book  of  ay(M^ng  writer,  M.  Emile  BanmaoA. 
{Ulmwpliy  iQog).  We  may  also  itientionXa  Barri^ef  by  M..  Ren^  Baeia  (1910).,  Letir 
R^aume,  by  M..  R<iert  Vallery-Radot  (1910),  and.  JU  CM  dcs  lAtnpes  by  '-Claude 
Silve  ''  (191a)..  The.ilast  name  veils  the  identity  of  MadenwMsellede  LSvishMirepoix, 
the  daughter. of ' thd  Duk?.  .     :  > 

We  have  :shoWn  that  the  principal  trend  .of  French  literature  in  IQIa-^T2  has  been 
towardd;a  Rena^cenqe  of  idealism  and  indeed  in  great  part  toward  a  Catholic.Reviyal, 
but  this  is  not  saying:that  the  writers,  of  yesterday  have  abandonedtheLc  positions  or 
that  they  have  ceased  to  produce;  one  of  .th^m  indeed  has  produced  a  masterpiece  JBut 
we  have  preferred  to  indicate  the|>resent  state  of  things  and  the  promise  of  tonpaorrow,  aiid 
to  draw  attention  to  the  new  writers  who,  wil;h  ev4ry  $eason»  ai^e  coming  to  the  froftt. 
. !  And  having  performed  our  duty  towanls  literary  history;  w,e  may  own  that,  for  inter^- 
^t  and  charm,  few  of  these,  newer  books  can:compete:with  cartain  productions  of  the 
p^,  sta,fefS|.  .  Pierre  Loti  (see  if.  B*  a^vii^  19)  has  seldom  written  a  iiner  page  than  the 
OMidMding  passage  oi  Le.FM^in  d^ Angkor.  (191 2).  Mw  Jules  Lemaltre  (see  E,  B.  xvi, 
408),  resunnng  theroleof  critic,  has  given, us,  followijag his  Rousseau  (1907),  a  Racine 
iigQ&}^.3.  Ffy^lim  .(1910);,  a  CluUeauhrdand  (19x2.).  All  of  these  are  interesting. and 
valuable^  and  .the  i^oci'^l^  espeqially  is  full  of  chaim.  In  describing  Rqusseauj  Feneion 
and  Chateaubriand  (the  thre^  great  .Romantics  ava»/  la  letlre),  the;  critic's,  habit  is 
piquant.  Heaets  (lis  author  pn  a  pillory ,  vituperates  him,  atti;ibutes  to  his  evil  influence 
the  dei^neracy  of  F.ranf^e^  then  softiens»  as  h^  tells  his  story;  discovers  him  to  be  charm- 
ing after  all;. crowns  him  with  newplucked  laurels,  till,  on  the  last page^  author  ajid critic 
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kiss  again  with  tears.  If  M.  Lemattre  has  struck  forth  no  liew  Une,.  developed  tid  new 
facaity,  at  Icsaat  he  has  lost  nothing  of  his  wayward  originality.  But  M;  Anatole  France 
(see  E,  B.  Z)  775)  has  gone  onirom  strength  to  strength.  He  has  never  produced  a  -more 
briUiaint  book  than  Lts  Dieux  oni  stnff  which^  in  its  neat  Hgtit  form,  is  a  psychology -of 
the  French  Revolutioii — a  psychology  in  action,  with  no^  visible  apparatus  of  historical 
or  philosophical  knowledge  but  singularly  penetrating  and  illuminative.  Age!  has 
weakened  none  of  the  charming  and  redoubtable  arts  of  the  author  of  lH)rme  d»  Mail, 
He  is  terrible  ox  delightful,-  gay  or  sinister,  exquisite  or  harshly,  tragically  moving,  turn 
by  turn.  The  sante  unparallelled  style,  supple,  opident,  exact  and  sober,  adorns  the 
same  philosophy^-^as  the  loveliest  ft>wer  may  hide  the  brink  of  an  abyss.  For  the  niind 
of  M.  France  is  full  of  contempt  for  human  nature,  derision  of  hnman  destiny,  and  a 
sombre  cjmical  satisfaction  in  contemplating  hist  and  frenzy  and  horror.  It  is  not 
unlike  the  mind  of  Swift.  And  yet  M.  France  has  looked  on  life  and  has  seen  that  it 
was  good;  Like  bis  philosopher  Maurice  Btotteaux, ''  11  admire  la  .nature  en  phtsleurs^ 
de  ses  parties,  et  specialement  dans  la  m6canique  c61este  et  dans  I'amotik" physique.^' 
He  mi^t  also  add  that  he  admires  the  complication  of  the  human  Character,  and  finds  a 
secret  pleasure  in  verifying  its  paradoxes  and  disharmonies.  His  £variste  Gamelin 
will  recall  to  the  reader  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  times^  that  strange  figure  of 
Francois  Sergent,  most  candid  of  mortals,  most  ferocious  of  revolutionaries,  an  im- 
placable Jacobin,  a  delicate  artist,  who  organised  the  September  massacres  and  also  ther 
jncturegallery  t»f  the  Louvre,  and  who,  all  his  life,  was  the  faithful  and  devoted  lover  of 
one  woman.  But  instead  of  the  honest  Mme.  Sergent,  Anatole  France  has  given  his 
Jacobin^  for  a  vis^a-vis^  a  woman  whose  wiles,  whose  frailties,  whose  successive  sin- 
cerities, remind  us  of  the  beautiful  .wife  of  GreUise,  the  daughter  of  the  printseller. 

Somewhere  at  the  feet  of  M.  France  (children  of  nature  and  not  grace)',  opposite  ta 
that  band  of  ^  idealists  of  whom  we. have  already  spoken,  we  must  place  a  group  of 
unconventional  young  writers  whose  extreme  right  wt9Uid  include  the  delightful  poet 
Francis  Jammes  (whose  Georgiques  ChfHiennes  have  the  charm  of  Pan,  oh '  his  pipe^ 
mimicking  the  church-bells),  while  theid:  extreme  left  extended  to  the  gifted  Charles 
Louis  Philippe,  who  died  prematurely  at  the  very  opening  of  the  period  under  considera*^ 
tion.  There  is  Madaane  MarceUe  Tinayre,  who  has  never  quite  recaptured  her  first 
delicate  mastery  in  La  Maison  du  PicfUy  yet  who  in  UOmbre  de  V  Amour  shows  a  sombre 
magnificence  of  style,  and  a  violent  poignant  beauty  of  her  own;lhei^e  is  Colette  Willy, 
the  actreissv  whose  Vagabonde  is  a  brilliaiit  study  of  the  eccentric  sphere  of.  thef 
music  halls;  there  is  Marguerite  Audoux,  the  dressmaker,  whose!  Mnfie  CUurt 
was  so  astonishing  a  revelation  of :  idyllic  charm^  pHmitive  grace  Jind  exquisite 
poigna&c/.  Be£ore  the  prose  of  a  Marguerite  Audoux,  as  before  .the  painliing  oflier 
friend  Madame  Marval,.  the  skilled  artist,  suddenly  humlded,  -remembers  a  •theory' 
dear  to  Browning  that  the  real  man  of  genius  should  rise  uniaughtu  Their  ignorance  at 
all  events  is  bliss. 

And  somewhere  we  must- place  the  litei^ary  manifestations  of  the  drama,  too  various: 
to  co-ordinate.  .  We  must  note  the  metamorphosis  which,  in  Z^  Tr^un,  has' made  of- 
M.  Paul  Bourget  (see  E.  B.  iv,  331),  a  successful  playwright;. we  must  recall  the  briliiaat 
reception  given  to  Rostftnd's  theatrical  fairy  tale  of  ChanUcUt  (see  E.  B»  xxiiiv  754);' w« 
must  direct  ithe  reader  to  M.  Charles  Penny's  ami^e  and  powerful  MysUrt  de  Jeanne 
d'Arc  (the  English  reader  may  imagine  Walt  Whitman  turned  a  Christian  mystic,  and 
endowjed  with  ten  thousand-fold  his  original  flux  df  words),  and  we  must  point  out  the 
original  talent  of  Mademoiselle  Marie  Leneru  in  her  Affranehh.  .All  these  four  writers 
joinatdlSerent  points  the  camp  of  the  idealists.  .  (Maily  Duclaux.)  • 

G£RACAN  Literature      .      . 

■  ••••,.  •         .«•■• 

There  is  apieculiarly  incalculable  element  in  the  German  literary  movement  of.  the 
last  gesieration;  in  spite  of  its  being  guided,  and  preached  at  to  an  excesshre  degree  by  tlie 
critics,,  it  has  peiBisted,  time  and  again,  in  freeing  itself  from  their  leadibg-strings,.  and 

*  See  JS*  S.  xi,  783  e<  seq. 
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going -it^  own  way.  This.  ha&  been  more  than  ever  the  case  during  the  paist  few  yearsl 
Germany-  rose  into  prominence  as  a  power  which  had  to  be  reckoned  with  in  literary 
Europe,  towards  the  end  'of  the  eighties  of  the  last  centtury.  The  first  phase  of  the 
literary  nevival  resulted  from;  a  combination  of  three  powerful  forces  in  European  litera* 
tare:  the.  French  naturalistic  movement^  the  influence  of  the  Russian  novelbf  Tolstoi 
and  Dostoievsky,  and  the  drama  of  ideas. on  a  realistic  basis  which  came  from  Scandina- 
via.': But  no  sooner  had  an  amalgamation  of  these  three  outside  forces  been  effected, 
aod  Germany  had  begun  to«Yoive  a  literature  of  her  own  from  the  union,  than  the  wind 
of: popular  favour  changed..  The  phase  of  undiluted  tealism  gave  place  to  a  movement 
analogous  to  .the  symbolistic  movement  in  France,  bnt  m^H'e  deeply  immersed  in  mysti- 
cism than  the  French  movement.:  With  daring  originality,  the  young  quondam  realists 
introduced,  side  by  iside  with  the  most  painstaking  and  ev£n  sor<iid  descriptions  of  ac- 
tuality, ekmeats  of  faery  lore,  of  idealism  and  s^/mboiism,  which  resulted  in  the  most 
fantastic  and  incongruous  combinations.  But  now  it  may  be  said  that  realism  is  virtual- 
ly a  things  of  the  past  in  Germany. 

Asi  time  goes  on,  the  significance  of  the  work  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche  for  the  literary 
achievement  of  modein  Germany  becomes  ever  plainer.  One  can  no  longer  regard  this 
influen^ce  aa.restricted  to  the  unfettering  of  individualism  noticeable  in-  the  lyric  poetry  of 
the  eighties  and  nineties.  Nietzsche  appears  now  rather  as  a  force  which  is  keeping 
Gcirmaii  literature  in.  touch  with  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  actual  life  of  the  present 
and  is  prBventing  itr-'as  has. so  often  happened  in  the  past,  when  a  healthy  realism  be- 
came a  dead  letter  in  Germany — closing  itself  in  the- clouds  of  an  unworldly  idealism. 

.  The  modern  lyric  has  shown  no  abatement  of  its  quest  for  new  and  original  expres- 
sion. Axid  although  neither  Richard  Dehmel  nor  Stefan  George^— no  ddnbt  the  two 
most  original  of  modern  German  singers  in  widely  different  fields — has  added  to'  his 
laurels  in  these  years,  younger  naen  Hke  Max  Dauthendey  (b.  1867),  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke  (b.  1875)  a^d  Alfred  Mombert  (b.  1872),  have  £een  establishing  their  claims  to  a 
plaice  in  litdrary  history.  In  iepic  poetry,  the  importance  of  the  Swiss  writer  Carl 
Spittder  (b.  1845),  as  one  of  the  strong  talents  of  his  time,  is  now  very  generally  recdg- 
niaedy  more  especially  since  the' republication  in  i90()  of  his  remarkable  poem  i)lympische 
FriUUing  in  a  revised  form.  With  the  death  of  Detlev  von  Liliencron  (July  22,  1909), 
the  modem  German  lyric  lost  its  first  master;  and  with  that  of  Otto  Julius  Bierbaum 
(Feb;  'I,  1910)  the  leading  spirit  in  that  lighter  phase  of  the  modern  lyric,  which  came  to 
Gernsany  with  the  French  cabaret^  the  so-called  "  t)berbrettl."  J^urther  losses  have  been 
Martin  Greif  (Hermann  Frey)  (March  29,  1911),  and,  in  other  than  lyric  poetry,  Wil- 
helEEL'Bttsch  (Jan.  g^  1908)  and  Julius  Wolff  (June  30,  1916), 

With  the  waning  of  Dostoievsky's  infiuence  and  that  of  naturalism  generaHy,  the 
Crerman  novel  has  fallen  back  once  more  into  an  Experimental  stage;  It  is  here,  per- 
haps, that  the  ^decentralizing  tendencies  have  most  surely  made  themselves  f^lt,  the  so- 
called  "  Los  von  Berlin  "  movement.  The  novel  has  entered  the  service  of  that  "  Heimat- 
knnst ''  of  which  the  Alsatian  writer,  Fritz  Lienhatt  (b.  1865),  has  been  the  most  per- 
sistent advocate;  it  has  fled  to  the  country  and  the  dialect;  the  novel  of  the  large  city 
has  given  plade  to  that  of  the  province,  and  the  gain  in  variety  and  poetic  strength  has 
been  undeniable.  But  along' with  this  movement,  there  has  also  gone  a  tendency  to- 
wards idealizing  Symbolism,  similar  to  what  has  taken  place  in  drama.  This  is  to  be 
seen  notably  in  the  work  of  the  mOre  promising  younger  writers,  such  as  Hermann 
Hesse  (b.  1877)^  who  is  restricting  himself  more  and  more  to  the  short  story,  Emil 
Strauss  (bi  1866),  and  Bernard  Kellermann  (b.  1879);  while  a  distinctly  novel  note  in 
the  fiction  of  the  day  has  been  struck  by  Hanns  Heinz  Ewers  (b.  187 1),  a  former  con- 
tributor to  the  literature  of  the  "  t)berbrettl,"  who,  with  his  Der  Zauberlehrling  (1910), 
harks  back  to  the  manner  of  E.  A.  T.  Hoffmann,  and  is  influenced  by  Baudelaire.  Of 
the  writers  of  establi^ied  re/putation,  Gustav  Frenssen  (b.  r863)  has  published  one  novel, 
Klausr  Hiurich  Baas  (1909),  which,  however,  rather  Justifies  our  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  aothorof  JSm-  Uhl'hdJ&  any  higher  poetic  mission  to  fulfil  towards  bis  generation. 
Thomas  Mann  (b.  1875)  has  produced  only  one  novel,  Kdnigliche  Hoheii  (1909),  which 
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is  hanlly  \roithy  of  the  author  of  Buddeubtrooks,  while  Hermann  Sudermann  (b.  1^59) 
has  remain^  faithful  to  the  French  realism  of  his  earlier  peiiod  in  his  Das  M$e  Lied 
(1908),  and  the  short  stories  of  the  vokune  Die  indiscke  LUie  (191 1);  Gerhart  Haupt^ 
mann  (b.  1862)  has  also  in  the  last  few  years  turned  seriously  to  the  novel  and  published 
two  books,  Der  Nart  in  Cktiste^  Emanuel  Quint  (191 1),  a  powerful  reproduction  of  the 
gospel  story  in  modern  Silesian  surroundings,  and  AUanUs  (191 2),  4  novel  of  little 
distinctjive  literary  quality.  New  novels  by  Jakob  Wassermann  (b.  1873;  Die  Masken 
Ermin  Rainers,  1910),  and  by  Arthur  Schnitzler  (b.  i86a;  Der  Weg  ins  Freie,  1908), 
show  no  conspicuous  advance  on  these  writers*  earlier  work;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
recent  work  of  the  leading  German  women  writers,  Clara  Viebig  (b.  i860;  Kinder  der 
Eifely  1909);  Helene  Bohlau  (b.  1859;  IsebieSy  igti);  Gabriele  Renter  (b.  1859;  Das 
TrdnenhauSy  1909)-  Death  has  thinned  considerably  the  ranks  of  the  older  genen|tion 
of  novel-writers.  Hans  Hoffmann  died  on  July  1 1 ,  1909;  Hermann  Heibecg  on  February 
16,  1910;  Wilhelm  Raabe  on  November  15,  1910;  Friedrich  Spielhagen  on  February  35, 
191 1 ;  Adolf  Wilbrandt  oil  June  10,  191 1;  Wilhelm  Jefisen  on  November  34,  191 1;  Felix 
I>ahn  on  January  3, 1912.  A  promising  talent  in  fiction  has  also  been  lost  by  the  death 
of  WiHielm  Holzamer  (1870-1907). 

The  dimma  remains,  as-  it  has  always  been,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  recent 
German  literature,  and  the  one  which  reflects  most  faithfully  the  movement  of  ideas. 
In  many  ways  the  chief  dramatic  writer  of  the  period,. Gerhart  Hauptmann,  is  represen- 
tative of  his  time.  In  his  work  we  see  precisely  that  experimental  spirit^  that  want  of  a 
definite  poetic^  policy,  and  one  might  also  add,  of  strong,  dominating  ideas,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  contemporary  German  literature.  Since  1909  Hauptmann  -has  hardly 
added  to  his  reputation  as  a  dramatist;  he  has  writteti  Kdiser  Karls  Geisel  (1908), 
Griselda  (1909),  Die  Ratten  (1910),' the  latter  in  his  earlier  realistic  nuinner,  and  Godrie/ 
SckiUings  Flucht  (191 2),  a  weak  and  ineffectual  play.  These  books  cannot  for  a  moment 
compare  in  incisive  power  with  his  early  woHls.  Hermann  Sudermann,  who  wi^ 
Hanptmann's  brother^H'-arms  in  the  early  days  of  the  literary  revival^  has  less  to  hijB 
credit:  Strandkinder  (1909),  and  a  poetic  play,  Der  BcUler  von  Syrakus  (1912).  The 
latter  fails,  however,  to  rise'  much  above  the  iambic  **  drama  of  ideas,"  as.  it  was  culti- 
vated by  Adolf  Wilbrandt  in  the  earlier  generatioB.  But  the  last  few  years  have  brought 
a  new  group  of  dramatic  writers  to  the  front.  The  leading  spirit  here  is*  Hugo  von 
Hofmannsthal,  who  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  movement  which  has  as  its  object  a 
renascence  of  the  works  and  forms  of -oldier  literatures.  One  cannot^  however,  ascribe  a 
like  success  to  his  latest  OEriginai  -wtyrks^  ChrisHnes-  Heimreise  (191 1)  ajid:  Der  Rosen- 
kavalier  (1911),  to  the  lattet  of  which  Richard  Strauss  haa  written  the  music.  Arthur 
Schnitzler  has  added  to  his  reputation  with  the  fine  historical  .{^ay,  Derjunge  Medardus 
(i9io>,  and  with  a  modem  drama  in  his  old  manner,  Das  weite  Land  (1911);  Hermann 
Bahr  (b.  1865)  has  become  one  of  the  popular  dramatists  of  :the  day  with  his  Das  KowbSft 
(1909) ;  and  Karl  Schdtiherr/  a  native  of  Tirol,  has  won  a  no  less  striking  popular  succe^ 
with  his  tragedy,  Gtaube  und  HeinuU  (1910),  the  broad  popidar  pathos.of  which  is,  how- 
ever, more  in  evidence  than  higher  literary  qualities.  The  most  promising  develop- 
ments of  the  drama  in  these  years  have  taken  .two  forms,'  the  first  a  kind  of  moderfi 
romanticism  In  classic  form,  to  some  extent  influenced  by  Hofmannsthal^  lind  tl^e 
second,  iii^nic  and  satiric.  To  the  first  group  belongs  the  work  of  £rn$t  Ha£dt  (b.  .1876) , 
author  of  Taniris  der  Narr,  which  received  the  Schiller  Frise  in  1908,  without  altogeiJber 
meriting  so  high  an  honour,  and  of  Gudrtm  <r9ii) ;  further,  that  o£  the  gifted  and  promip- 
ing  young  dramatist  Herbert  £ul6nberg  (b.  1876);  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
return  to  a  f>oetic  drama  of  a  traditibnal  type  will  escape  the  shallows  on  which  such 
attempts  usually  come  tk>  grief  in  Germany.  Meanwhile^  the  most  prominent  new 
man  in  the  drama  of  to-day  is  a  representative  of  the  second  form  of  innovation.  This 
is  Frank  Wedekind  (b.  1864),  whosef  work  has  in  these  years  been  advaxidng  rapidly  in 
popular  favour.  Wedekind  is  the  most  notable  product  of  the"  Uberbrettl."  moTe- 
ment,  with  which  he  was  formerly  closely  associated.  He  is  grotesque  rather  than 
realistic,  a  dealer  in  irony  and  paradox,  a  fighter  against  the  disease  of  excessive  "  ^•' 
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artsm  "  in  the  theiatre.  But  here,  too,  it  remains  for  the  futuse  to  show  whether  Wede- 
kind's  w^rk  has  itself  enough  of  the  enduring  qualities  of  literature  to  mauitatn  it4 
place;  his  latest  plays,  Oaka  (1908),  Musik  (1908)  and  Der  Stein  der  Wehen  (1909), 
hardly,  it  must  be  confessed,  justify  very  high  hopes:  By  death  the  German  drama  ^as 
lost  ih  these  years  A.  L'Anronge  (May  26, 1908),  Ernst  vob  Wildenbnich  (Jan.  15,  X909) 
and  Arthur  Fitger  (June  28,  1909). 

See  K.  Martens,  LiUratur  in  DeiUschland  (Berlin,  loio);  A.  Soeivel,  Dichhih^  und'Dichfer 
dtr  Zeit.  Eine  Schilderung  der  detUschen  Liieratuf  der  letzten  Jahrzehnte  (Leipzig,  I9i  i>; 
G.  Witkowski,  Di&  Entwicklung  der  d^iUstiken  LiUratur  sett  i$^o  (Leipzig,  1912). 

(J.    G..  JlOBERTSQN.) 

•   iTi^LiAN  Literature 

'  Italiafi  literature  has  not  been  very  prolific  during  the  last-iew  years,  and  while  a 
certain  amount  of  good  work  has  been:produced,  few  books  have  appeared  that  ^re  liko^ 
ly  to  hold  their  own  in- the  first  rank.  In  the  field  of -fiction  the  two  most  ii^aportaiit 
ttovels  are  the  Zetla  of  Antonio  Foigazzaro '(d.  191  i)r  and  the  Forse  ch4  si  fars&  eke 
no  6f  Gabriele  D'Annunzio  (b.  1865,  see  E.  3,  ii,  78).  The  latter  carries  on  tke 
author's  studies  of  the  psychologically  abnormal  and  of  sensual  passion,  but  in 
^tyleand  descriptive  power  it  shows  us  D'Annunzio  at  his  best;  it  is  a.  novel  of 
ultra-modern  life  in  which  tAotoringand  aviation  loom  large.  The  novel  of  local 
colour,  concerned  rather  with  the  antbiente  than  with  character  drawing  or  plot,  maintaias 
Its  popularity;  Grazia  Deledda,  the  talented  Sardinian  authoress,  has  brought  out  several 
new  volumes  belonging  to^this  class  of  fiction,  such  as  //  noistKo  pad/rane^  Sine  id  ^pnjine^ 
etc.,  \h  which  the  primitive  customs  and  interesting  life  of  hernative  island  are  admirably 
rendered.  The  chief  fault  of  her  tales  is  their  almost  unrelieved  gloom  and  sadnesb,  a 
defect  dommon,  however,  to  a  large  part  of  modem  Italy's  literary  output.  It  is  there- 
fore with  reliief  that  we  turn  to  the  reasoned  optimism  of  Luigi  Sicilian's  GiaMmi 
Franciscan  a  novel  of  Calabrian' life,  in  which  the  virt lies  and  attractive  qualities  o£  the 
people  of  Calabria  are  set  forth  as  well  as  their  faults;  the  conclusion  :is  full  of  hope. 
Dora  Melegariv  one  <>f  the  le^ing  personahties.of  the  Italian  femintist  movement  and 
author  of  several  novels^  volumes  of  memoirs,  literary- criticism,  etc.,  both  ijl  French  and 
in  Italian,  has  inr  La  cittd  del  giglio — the  second  of  the  series  Le  tre  capikUi—rpTodnced  a 
picture  of  life  in  Florence  at  the  time  when  ii  was  the  capital  o£  Italy;  she  has  drawn  the 
political  and  social  tnilieu  of  the  time  as  well  as  her  charac^rs  with  a  steady  hand  and 
'charm  of  style  which  make  us  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  appearance  of  her  next 
Volume  on  Rome.  A  young  aiithoress  who  writes  with  an  agreeable  and  straightforward 
simplicity  and  With  a  high  mc»al  purpose  i^  "  Faoh,  Staienda '•  (Lina  Trigona), 
Whose  first  novel  'La  <^fi//a  v»o  appeared  in '191a.: 

In  poetiy  no  new  writers  have  risen:  to  fame,tbut  some  well  known  poets  continue  to 
produce.  lyAnkiun^io  has  beoi  inspired  by  the  Tuxco*Italian  war  to  write  ten  poe«sis 
collected  in  the  volume  C^innms  della  gestd  d- altremar e^frhich  oontaia  aoxisie  of  his  most 
admirable  verse.  Although  at  times  unduly  involved  and  too  Jul!  of  allusions,  to  ol>- 
scure  epi{Kxi6S,'fais  pbetry  rises  to  a  greater  height  of  lyrical  beauty  and  genuine  ifispirar 
tiott  tha:n  anything  which  he  has  yet  produced.  The  muse  of  Ada  Negri  (b.  1870;  see 
E.  B:  xix,  343)  has  become  less  melancholy  and  less  bitter  now  that  hdr  life  has  been 
happier,  and  in  Maiernitd^  a  collection  4>f  songs  ^f  moth^hood,  she  takes  a  mor^  cheerful 
-View  of  life  than  She  did  in  her  earlier  poems.  Dialect  fitk  an  important  place  in  modem 
Italian  literature,  for  it  stiU  hoidiits  own  among  the  people,  and  many  poets  have  chosen 
that  medium  of  expressfiofi:  Cesare  Pascardla,  the  Ramanest0  poet,  and  one- of  Italy's 
'greatest  writers,  has  produced  very  little<of  latev  but  his  new  cycle  bntheJRisorgimento, 
'which  his  friends  have:  been  privileged  to  hear  recited,*  will  it  is  hoped  soon  appear. 
'*  iTrilussa  "  (Carlo  Alberto  Salustri),  who  writes,  in  the  same  dialect,  has  pubtished  sev- 
eral volumes  of  satires  and  fables,  in  the  style  of  G.  Gr,  Belli,  but  his  work  ia  inferior  to 
thai  of  Pascarella.  The  Neapolitan  dramatist  Roberto  Bracco  ha6  brought  out  jsome 
good  versb  in  his*  native  NeapotiUm  dialect,  in.  which  he  paints  the  diaracter  of  the 
>  See  £.  B»  xiv;  897  0/-j<!^.^ 
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NTeapoHtan  people^  sometimes  wild,  noisy  and  scapigHaio,  bat  often  melancboly.  in  itdi 
love  songs.  Another  Neapolitan ,  Salvatori  X>1  Giacbmo^  alter  a- long  silence,  is  beginning 
to  write  t^nce  more,  imd  his  poetry  often  contains  Ugb  lyrical- qualities. 

Political  movements  in  Italy  have  usually  had  literary  beg^imings,  and  Italian 
Nationalism;  which  larose  as  a  reaction  against  the  predominance  ai  socialism. and 
intemationaUst  anti-piitriotic  ideas  iad  prodaimed  the  neoesaity  of  a  gzeater  faitli  in 
Italy  and  of  a  more  virile  poUty,  has  as  its  advocates  a  number  of  brilliant  and  enthusi^ 
astic  young  writers*  The  most  remarkable  oi  them,  is  undoubtedly  Enrico  Corradini, 
the  precursor  and  apostle  of  the  movement;  his  two  novels  La  pairia  loittana  and  La 
guerta  tontana^  although  not-  without  artistic  fatdts,  are  vigoroos,  effective  and  sounds 
and  inspired  by  lofty  patriotism.  His  more  -recent  books:  ob  the  -rampaign  in  Tripoli 
are  also  remarkable;  '  Such  writers  as  '*  Oiulio  De  Fraud ''  (Luigi  Federzoni)^  Gofired 
Beilonci,  Maurtzib  Maravtglia,  also  play  an  active  part  in  the  movement.  •    ...  <. 

Of  the  other  more  purely  literary  and  artistic  movements  noner^em  likely  to  i  make 
their  marie  on  contemporary  thought.  *  The  ''  Futurists;''  of  whom  F.  T.  Marinetti;ii 
the  chidf  exponent,  whik  professing  to  create^a  new  literature,  a  ne^a^  and  new  muaic'^ 
ate  hardly  to  be  taken  seriously ^  while  the  -same  may  be  said^of  the  shrieking'  and  aoniiB^ 
what  bumptious^  group  ofwrittte  who 'centre^  around  Giovanni .  Freszadlim  and  ihid 
organ  La  voce^  aikd  wish  to  reform'  the  world  by  substituting  invective  lor  argnraenl*.  .•: 

Journalism  continues  to  make  great  strides;  the  modem  sensational'  style,  with 
"  scare  "  headings,  etc.  has-  been  gensraify  adopted,  but  tb^  papers  are  latfger^  fuller  (d 
news  and  better' writ  ten  than  before;  «nd-have  an  ever  increasmg  circulation.  •  Many  of 
the  most  eminent  anfthors,  university  proiesiors,  sci^iists  and  statesmen  contribute  to 
their  columns.  Among  the  best  Italian  joamatists  Luigi  Barrini  of  the  Milan  Corriere 
della  sera  occupies  a^  high  place,  and  his  vivid  articles  and  telegrams  from  many  lands 
where  wars,  revolutions  and  otiier  exciting  events  occur,  wlQ  always  be  read  .with  in/ 
terest.  ^-  R«istignac  "  (Vincenzo  Morella)  of  the  Rome  Tribuna  is  one  of  the  best  knowra 
leader  writers,  and  Enrico  ScarfogUo,  proprietor  of  the  Naples -Ifa/^m^,  is  also  a  very 
dever  journalist.  Giuseppe  Bevione,  for  some  3rear8  London  icbrrespondent  of  :the 
Turin  5teM;^(i,  is  one  of  the  most  seriouSiOl  tbe  younger,  newspaper  men.  Flentjr  of 
literal^  talent  gathers  round  the  Rome  Gi6rnaUd*IUUia,  to  which:  the  abcrre-mitntiojked 
Nationalist  writers  edntribute,  as  well  As  Diego  Angeliy  the  art  critic^  transktor.  of 
Shakesp^fe,  novelist,  and  satirist  of  society's  shortcomings,  whose*  witty  and  slightly 
malicious  articles  delight  the  readets  of  the*  same  paper.  Another  writer  de-.  omnib^ 
rebus  eidequihusdant' aliis  isV go  0)eiti.  .       =» 

Little  has  appeared  worthy  c^.n6te  on  the  Italian  stage.  The  one  realisuccessiof  tl^e 
last  few  yeais  is  Sem  Benelli's  brilliant  historiealitmgiKro'medy  JLa  Cena  diRe  btffe\ 
D'Antaunzib  has  written  two  new  plays — Fedra,  an  attempted  revival  of  the  classical 
drama^  and  /Mffir/^naJi5df»5^6a5^fdno, originally  wfitten and  produced  in  French;  but 
although  both  contain  mailybeaudfiil  passages  they  lare  lackingy  Ube  the  author's  other 
traigediesy  in  dranKLtic  quality.  The  most  characteristic  productions,  of  the  mbderki 
Italian  stage  are  the  dialect  plays,  whidh  are  associated  with  the  various  dialect  com- 
panies touring  about  the  country.  <Lvxdi  VitLAiti.)  \ 

Dutch  LiTEaAiVREj*  .  .    i    : 

The  stagnation,  if  not  decline;  of  Dutch  Mterature  after  the  fl6urishin)|f  period -of 
iSSo-iS^muist  for  agreat  part  beascribed  to  the  fact  tfasteriticism  came  too  strongly 
to  the  forev  stnd  the  diseussion  of  literary  method  and  ideals  took  the  place  oi  original 
production.  Moreover,  naturalism,  introduced  into  Holland  tbimigh  Zoia's^powerful 
infiuende,  had  triumphed  too  much,  and  when  the  reaction  came  no  definite  path  lay 
cl^r.  In  this  way  there  came  at  certain  anarchy  in  feeling  and  in  thinking,  and  only  ill 
the  la^t  few  years  has  imagination  begun  to  occupy  a  protninent  place- in  Dutch  litera- 
ture. The  discord  between  what  used  to  be  congenial  minds  was  made  apparent,  by  the 
constant  appearance  of  new  periodicals.    So  by  the  side  of  thd  Niemut^Gids,  the  'Twe€' 

»See  £.  B.  Viii,  7!^«^sf^.'  :  -' 
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maandeli^sck  T^dsckrifi  was  pubJialied  (1^94)1  which  in  1902  changed  its  n^m^  to  De 
TwinHgsle  Eeuw^  and  was  combined  in  1909  with  the  NUunve  Gids,  On  the  other  hand 
Albert  Verweij  (b.  1865)  had  already  kft  the  latter  an  i90'3,  aiid  founded  £>e  Beweging^ 
in  which  a  large  place  was  given  to  poetry,  and  natuiaiism  was  not  -aximitted  at.  all. 
Ahready  in  1903  Graoi  Nederhnd .htid  been-  started,. strictly  Umited  to  literary  work; 
^ereas  in  Oiae  Eeuw  science  and  t)olt:ticS' were  also  tieated*  :  VahOnun  Tijd  (1901, 
a  weekly  since  1910)  became  the  paper  of  the  younger  Roman  Catholic  authors,  0ns 
Tijdschrift  (1897)  that  of  the  younger  Calvinists,  Sicmmen{ii^ti)  that  Of  the  Orthodox 
Calvinists;  the  Nederlandscke  Spectator  stopped  in  1908,  but  Etsefiar-s-G^Uistreerd 
Maandsehrift  Yrasrejuvtnat^  undw  the  editoiiship  of  Herman  Robbers  <b,  3868). 

Among  tbe  poets  of  the  last  few  yeais  were  soane  of  great  pcomise,  but  mimy  >v^re 
mainly  imitative  ajid  showed  little  originaEty.  Against  these  Frederik  van  Eeden's 
articles  about  Literary  langudge  {1^02)  were  directed,  by.  the  side  of  ^hich  must  be  men- 
tioned Adania  van  Schekema's  book  The  Foundations  of  a  Ntw  Poetry  .{i^j).  Van 
Eeden  (b.  1866)  followed  up  his  Dante  and  Beatrice  {1908)  with  the  second  pitrti»f  Het 
Liedaan  Schijn  en  Weeen  (the  Song  of  IMusion  and  Reahty,  Part  I,  1895,  Part  II 1910). 
Albert  Verweix  (b.  1865)  whais& poetry  is  too  obscure  ever  to  become  popular,  published 
Het  Blanfae  Heelai  (The  LtUid  Unioersej  1908)^. the  dfamatk. poem  Co/o^  Mienzi (19J0) 
and  a  volume  oif  poems  called  The  Feast  qj  Life  (i9<i).  The  poetess  Sielene  Swarth  {b. 
1S59)  added  to  her  previous  volumes  JPo^s  Skies  (1909),  Gossamer  {igii<i)y  Evening- 
elouds  (19x1),  together. with  two  poemsjn  dramatic  form  Dolorosa  and  Mara  (191 1). 
Herman  Gorter  (b.  1864):  published  the  long  socialistic  poem  Pan  (191 2),  add  the  so- 
cialistic  poetess  Henriette  Roland  Hoist-van  derSchalk  (b.  1369)  gave  utterance  to  her 
feelings  in  The  New  Birth  (i903.)i,  Upward  floods  (1907)  and  especially  in  the  lyrical 
tragedy  The  Rebels  (1910).  •  There  must  also  be  mentioned  To^'^  Diary  (1910)  by 
Willem  Levinus  Penning  (b.  1840)^  which  contains  fine  poema,  renalnding  us  of  >S taring 
and  Potgieter^  Forgotten  Songs  (1916)  :and  Carmina  (191:2)' by  P.  .C-  Boutens  (b. 
iSyo)i. From  Silence  and  Strife  (1909)  by  C.  S.  A^ama  van  Scheltem^  (b.  1877)^  Poems 
(191 1),  by  A.  Roland  Hokt  and  Moods  (1910).  by  ]*  Reyneke  van  Stuwe  (b.  .1.874^. 

Much  more  distinctly  than  ia  the  ca^e  of  poetry,  the  want  of  a  definite  school  is  felt 
in  Butch  prose  literature^  so  that  the  most  diverse  tfisidencies  find  e3:px!ession.  ,In  the 
flood  of  novels  only  a  few  can  be  pointed  out  which  will  probably  attract  more  tlum 
temporary  attention.  :Frederik  van  Eeden  published  a  series  of  lectures  undier  the. title 
of  The  Joyous  World  (i9c^)i  followed  by  the  novels  The  Bride  of  the  Night  (1909)  and 
the  fictitious  Reminiscences  of  Vice  Muralio^  while  in  1912  his  Sirius  and  Siderius 
appeared,  as  the  first  part  of  a  trilogy.  L.  van  I>^sser$  (b«  1864)  From  the  Life  of 
Fratik  Rozelaer  (19I1)  contains  philosophical  contemplations,  besides  beautiful  desciip<» 
tionsof  nature  and  fine  paychojogical  analysis.  Weirdly  phantastic  ar^  The  Strange 
Adventures  of  Zebedeus  (1910)  by  J.  vati  Xx>oy  (b.  1855).  Cyriel  Buyase  (b.  1859)  main^ 
tained  his  literary  reputation  by  publishing  The  Full  Life  (1908),  /  remember  {1909), 
The  Donkey  (1910)  and  Moods  (1911);  J.  de  Meester  (b.  t86o)  published  a  volume  of 
stories,  caUed  Light  Lines  iiqO()y  2jA  G.  H.  J.  van  Hulzen  (b.  i860)  the  two  novels 
Lovers  Intermezzo  (19 10)  and  The  Nesi  of  our  dear  Lord  (1911).  G.  F.  H.aspels  (b.  1864) 
wrote  Under  the  Brandaris  (1908),  Penance  (1910)  and  The  Town  at  the  Ferry  (191 2); 
J.  Eigenhuis  (b.  1866)  Growth  and  TA^  rough  Farm  (191 1)  and  also  four  shorter  stories 
called  From  the  Village  by  the  Sea;  Herman  Robbers  The  Happy  Family  (1909),  with  the 
sequel  One  by  one  (1940) ;  Israeli  Querido  (b.  187  j)  was  n^ost  aucce^ful  with  a  novel  about 
the  diamond-cutters'  world,  The  Course  of  Life  (1901),  but.  was  guilty  of  great  jreaBstic 
ezaggeration  in  Human,  Woe  (1905)^  while  The  Jordaan  (the  name  of  a  poor  quarter  in 
Amsterdam,  11912)^  the  first  part  of  a  cycle  of  novels  about  the  life  of  the  poor  classes  in 
Amsterdam,  is  judged  very  differently  by  different  people  but  is  widely  read. :  Stqries 
of  which  the  scene  is^laid  in  the  JEndieq.are  those  of  Fenna  de  Meyier,  Under  the  Indian 
Sun,  and  the  novels  When  the\Sennahs  are  in  Flower  by  Mrs.  Overduyn-Heyligers,  and 
/>#tf^  Cttrren^  by  J.  £^  Jaspers. 

The  most  prolific  of  Dutch  writers  is  still  Louis  Couperus  (b.  1863)  \  his*  novel  On  the 
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Road  of  Joy  (190S)  w£Ls  followed  by  the  volumes  of  sketches  and  stories  ci&edAbp^U  94^ 
self  and  others  (igxo),  Ancient  Stories  of  Geds  and  EmperorSt  Poets  and  Hjetoin  :(x9<i),.- 
Short  Arabbsks  (1911)^  The  Swalhws  JUnm  dawn^  (igii) and  Andmt  T^luriamXi^^i^K^ 
travelling  story  from  old  Egypt.  '  •       .  , .  a-       . 

Amongst  women  nbvdists  J.  S-eyneke -van  Stuwe:(U  1874)  .is  atill  veryprDikKlive^ 
She  has  published  Behind  the  World  (1908),  Free  Poi^er  (1909),  The  Ulusiotu i^f  ^e.d^od, 
(1910),  TheChildren  of  House  Ter  Aar  (1911)  and  Mater  Triumphaitixiigjx)]  theUtter 
as  the  third  volume  of  the  series  "  Poor  Wooian,".  Nekt  to  her  must  be  mentioned: 
Margo  Ant  ink  (b.  1869),  who  iA  collaboxsation  with  her  husband  Carel  Scharten.wiotd 
A  House  full  of  People  (1908)  and  Foreign  Rulers  (191 1) ;  In*  Boudier-Bakfctr  (bf  18.^5)* 
to  whom  we  owe  the  beautiful  booiks  Poverty  (1909),  The  Withered  Plant  (19:1^). and 
Blossom  (191 2);  Anna  van  Gogh-Kaulb^ck;  the  author  of  Mother^  Tides  (ipit),  Fpr  Two 
Lives  (191 2);  and  Anna  de'Savomin  Lohman  (b.  1868),  who  wrote  Reminiscences  and. 
For  the.  Honour  of  God  mih  the  seqvLci  From  Chris fian  Circles  (1^11)4 

Very  few  Dutch -dramas  have  been  .written  of  late  years  tbat  lay  claim:  tQr^<»i}ethif^ 
more  than  transitory  value;  The  public  was  much  intoceated  in  Fitsderik.  van  Eedenis 
social -satiric  dramas:  Y.sbrand  SLtid  The  Promdsed  Land  (igoS).  Ina  Boudier-Bakker '» 
The  Highest  Law  (1907)  met  with  great  succesS)  is  was  also  tb^  case  with tMarceilus 
Emants'  J/rfi  Power  of  Dullness  and  OdoursXigog)  and  with  Willem  Schtlrmaimls  Forty 
3Ltid  The  Vialiers  (i9ki).  Excelling  all  these,  however,  especially  as  r^;ards;. the  tech-, 
ntcai  qualities  of  his  playsv  there  is  Herman  Heyermans,  thaugh  his  dcaimas  are  far  f^om 
being  of  equal  value.  Jle  put  oa  the  stage  The  Rising  Sun,  The  Sle^pim  BeatUy  (^9^), 
BeschiiU  Met  Muisjes  (a  rusk  with  aniseed  comfits,  the<:ustoinary  d^cacy  when  ^  child 
is  bom;  1910)  and  GlUck  Auf  (191 1),  the  latter  a  stirring  picture  of  the  misery  and 
dangers  of  the  mine- workers*  trade. 

See  Dr.  G.  Kalff,  Geschiedems  der  Nederhndscke  Letterkunde  (7  vol.*  5  vol.  have  appeared, 
Groffilngen>  1905-19 12) ;  Dr.  J«  te  Winkel,  De  Ontwikkelingsgani  der  Nedetland^he  Letterhunde 
(4  vol.;  2  vol.  have  appeared,  Haarlem,  1908-1912);  Dr.  C.  G.  N.  de  Vooys,  Historische  Scbets 
van  de  Nederlandfcke  Letterkunde  (5th  edition,  Groningen,  191 2)  and  Ttidschrift  voor  Nedsr^ 
landsche  Taal  en  Letterkunde  (Leyaen,  iSSi-'i^ii),  <H.  ZoKd^RVAN.) 
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Maurice  Maeterlinck's  play  VOiseau  Bleu  (i^it)  is  the  outstanding  contiibutioA  of 
Belgian  French  literature  during  1910-12.  It  was  first  performed  at  Moscow,  theoij; 
Lcmdon  (translated  as  The  Blue  Bird)  and  later  in  Paris. and  New  York.  The^  imter's 
poetic  imagination  and  serene:  philosophy  have  contributed  to  make  his  play  int^sely. 
popular.  £m{le.Verl]^eren's  tragedy  HUhne  de  Sfarte  was  published  first  in  Geirman, 
translated  by  Stephan  Zweig,  then  in  Russian,  and  appeared  in  French,  in,  1913,.  wh^n 
it  was  pearf ormod  in  Paris.  Verhaeren's  forcible  and  rather  rugged  style  is  perhaps  pot. 
absolutely  suited  to  the  subject  he  treats.  His  new. poems,,  however,  Les  Ryihmes  seur. 
verains  (1910},  Les  VUles.4  pignons  (19 10),  Les  Fleures  du  S&ir  (1911),  LesPUs  mowptits 
(191 2)  and  Les  Plaines  (191 1),  are  as  intense  in  feeling  and  vitality  as  his  earlier  work. 
In  Les  Libertins  d*Anvers,  LSgendeet  Histoiredes  Loistes,  Georges  Eekhoud  has  told  the 
story  of  the  heretic  sects  in  Antwerp  in  the  XVI  century.  In  this  book,.  Eekhoud, 
according  to  his  custom,  exalts  bis  native  city  in- her  vices  as  well  as  in  her  yirtves^,  A 
tragedy  in  four  MtB  by  CamiUe  Lemionnier,  Edinic,  s^t  to  music  by  Leom  du  JBpis^  was^ 
performed  in  Antwerp  in  191 2  with  great  success.  The  poem,  written  iniblaiik  verse, 
has  all  the  charm  of  Lemonnier'fe  vivid  imagination  and  forcible  stryrle,  Albeift  Cirsiud's 
La  Frise  empourprie  (1912)  is  a  collection  of  poems,  in  which  tbHr  author  remjaijoft 
faithful  to. the  Parnassian  tradition.  Iwan  Gilkin.publisb.ed  in  191 1«  [>oems  called  Ao 
Nuity  the  first  of  three  volumesi  of  which  the  others  will  bfe  called  VAubesaid  La  LunUkre- 
Gregoire  Le  Roy,  in  his  collection  of  poems  called  Le  Reuet  et  la  Besace,  illustrated  by 
himself,  deals  with  the  sufferings  of  the  poior.  "  Jean  Dominique  "  {pseudonym  of  MUei 
Marie  Cloaset),  whose  last  volume  ol  poems  is  called  Lc  puits  d*Astur. {igmil^  i$  luidoubt- 

^SeeE.B,  iii,  680. 
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ectly  one  of  the  most  gifted  of' contemporary  women  writers.  Her  verses,  Written  ih 
classical  form,«^eiu]l  of  the  most  poignant  sensibiUty.  MUe.  Closset  is  a  teacher  and 
lives  in  Brussels^  Amongst  other  contempoorary  Friench  authors  in  Belgium,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned:  Louis  Delattre  {Peiiis  contesjBn  sabois,  La.parfvm  des.buis) ; 
Blabclne  RoU6seau  <Xe  R^baga);  Louis  DuxnontT^Wilden  (La.  Bdgiqu£  illustrid  and,  in 
collAboirtiti0n>  with'  L.  Sougenet,  La  Viddire  des  vaincus)\  Fran^  Hellehs  (£0^  c/or^ 
luUnUs)\  Jeande'  Bosschiere  {DoUnne  et  ies  vmbres)...  The  best  new  Bel^an  pkys 
include  Kaa^e  by  Paul  Spaakj  Les  £iapts  and  Les  L««ttf  by  .Gustavevan  Zsrpe,  and 
Le  mariagedis  MUe.  B^tdemans,  by  Fonson  and  Wichekr,^  pictus-e  of  the  lif6  of  the 
lower  middle  class  in  Brafisel^. 

''  In  Flemish  literaturig  there- has  been  marked  activity.  Stijn  Streuvel&,  a  nqihew  of 
(Hiido  Gezelle^  and  by  profession  a  baker  at  Avelghem^ia  viMage  in  Flanders,  has  made  a 
considerable  teputation*  both  in  Belgium  and  ih  Holland.  His  descriptions  of-  rural  life 
are  both  poetic  and  realistic,  and  he  has  been  compared  to  Tolstoi,  whose  ipsydiological 
subtleties -and  epic  amplitude  Streuvds  however  does  not  possess.  His  style  is  of 
rai%  -peiffection)  ahd  this  remade  apples  to  the  whole  of*,  the  modem*  Flemish  school  of 
writers.  •  Streuvel's  last  work  is  Htt  glorieryke  lAcht  <"  The  glorious  light'')  • 

Cyriel  Buysse  may  be  called  the  Flemish  Maupassaiit.  Heisa  realist.  His  works, 
which  deal  ^th  the  life  of  th^  people  both  in  towns. and  in  the  eomitry  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  tsfith  that  of  the  middle  classes,  form  a  complete  pktmre  of  Flemish  lile^  Buy^sse 
is  passionate,  robust,  fufi  of  revolt  and  of  pity^  vdry  human.-  His  De  vrootyki^  ihacht 
("  The  Joyous  expedition  -0,  ^'^^'^^^  ("  Impressions  '*),  and,  in  collaboration  with 
Virginie  LbveUng,  a  popular  woman  author,  Levensieer  ("  Education  through  life  "), 
appeared  between  1 9  to  and  1912. 

Maurice  Sabbe  (De  Nood  der  Bariseele*s;  "  The  plight  of  the  Barisedes  "),  whose 
writings:  deal  exclusively  withBrugeSrand  Ew  V^roeulen  (Herwording;  "  Renaissance  ") 
who  deals  ^th  the  life  6f  the  peasants  in  West  Flanders^  may  also  be  jnentioned  as  well 
known  contemporary  Flemish  writers^ 

Rend  De  Clercq  and  Karel  van  de  Woestijne  are  tbe  most  typical  Flemish  poet^  of 
the  present  generation.  Ren6  De  Clercq  proceeds  directly  from  the  inspiration  of  Guido 
Gezelle  (1830-1899).  His  poems  are  essentially  popular,  vigorous,  full  of  life  and  good 
spirits,  although  through  these  one  feels  his  tenderness,  his  pity  for  the  misery  of  the 
Flemish  peasants.  A  volume  of  Gedi€kten(*^  Poems '')  is  his  lateist  work.  Karel  van  de 
Woestijne'  has  a  more  complex  personality.  His  poems  are  very  varied  in  feeling, 
sometimes  simple  and  diriect,  at  oth^r  times  compli<:ated,  full  of  metaphors.  His  sphere 
is  that  Of  the  soul,  and  for  hith  things  are  real  in  so  far  only  as  they  partake  <^  the 
spiritual  life.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  there  are  contrasts  is  van  de  WoeStfjne's 
nature  which  he  does  )iot  always  dominate  knd  which  give  a  -certaih  want  of  harmony 
to  his  works.  His  la^t  volume,  containing  prose  essays  on  Flemish  painters  and  writers^ 
is  Kunsteh  Levenin  Vlaanderen  ("  Art  and  life  in  Flanders  ")•  His  last  volumeof  poems 
is  De  gulden  SchadenHi"  The  golden  shadow  ").  (LxuiyA  VandbrveldbO 

Danish  Lixeratore* 

No  great  new  literary  work  or  new  Kterary  name  of  surpassing  merit  can  be  said  to 
have  come  forward  during  the  period  since  1908.  Danish  literature  has,  however,  lost 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  representatives,  Herman  Joachim  Bang  (1857^19x2), 
who  died  suddenly  in  a  train  on  January  29,  191 3>  while  he  was  on  a  lecturiikg  tour  in 
the  United  States^  -  The  body  was  brought,  home  for  burial  in  Copenhagen.  Among 
the  lata*  tv^orks  of  Bang  were  De  uden  Foedrdand  (Those  without  Country),  1905,  and 
Hiaiker  og  Mennesker  (Masks  and  Men),  1910,  a  volume  of  theatrical  and' dramatical 
essayii  The  death  of  Vilhelm  Bergsde-  (183^1911)  also  occurred  during  this  period. 
'  The  ttend  of  Danish  literature  has  been  a  continued  revolt  against  realism,  and  a 
return  to  nature  with  works  more  tedofeht  of  the  soil  and  of  the  national  characteristics. 
Side  by  side  with  the  revival  of  romantic  literature  in  a 'modem  form  has  been  a  growing 

*  See  E.  B.  viii,  39  et  seq. 
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interest  in  histonc&I  works  and  memoirs,  the  chief  among  them  betng  a  series-of  liiograph- 
ical  memoirs — at  present  some  ttrenty  vdumes-*><iealing  with  Danish  life  in  town  and 
country,  in  camp  or  at  court,  at  vsirious  periods  fiiom'i6oo  to  1870.:  While  Henrik  Pon-^ 
toppidan  (b.  1857)  has  been  silent  since  he  completed  bii  great  noviel  of  ci|gfht  voluines, 
Lykke-Fer,  he  has  found  a  competitor  in  the  same  field  in  Martin  Andersen^Nexo  (b. 
i860),  whose  PtUe  Erobr^en  (Pelle  the  Conqueror),  still  incomplete^  secured  for  this 
author  a  place  in  the  first  rank  among  the  popular  writers  of  Denmark.  - 

The  agricultural  labourers  of  Denmark,  fot  Whom  the  high  schools,  the  agricultural 
cc^eges,  intended  especially  for  them,  and  the  smadl^holding  movement  have  proved  a 
boon  in  more  than  one  sense,  have  found  two  authors,  who  in  poetry  and  prose  describe 
their  struggle  for  existence  on  the  Jutland  heaths  or  on  the  newly  acquired  state  small^ 
holding.  Jeppe  Aakjaer  (b.  x866)  bids  fair  to  become  a  second' Steed  Steeasen  Bhcher 
(see  El  B.  viii,  42)  both  in  his  prose  in  the  Jutland  patois,  and  in  his  poetry.  His  Rugens 
Sange  (Songs  of  Rye) — a  volume  of  poetry*  showing  him  to  be  a  true  disciple  of  Robert 
Bums,  some  of  whose  songs  have  beeii  translated  by  Aakjaer-^have  become  popular  in 
wide  circles  and  several  of  them  have  been  set  to  music» 

Johan  Skjoldborg  (b.  1861),  formerly  a  village  school  teacher,  has  found  favour  by 
his  novels  on  life  among  the  smail-holders.  A  many  sided  wdter  of  great  freshness  and 
originality  has  appeared  in  Johannes  V.  Jensen  (b.  1873);- whom  enthusiasts  compare 
with  Kipling.  His  rapid  output  includes  such  prominent  works  MsMyiks,  of  which  the 
fourth  volume  appeared  in  191 1,  Stories  of  Himmerhndf  the  author^s  native  district  in 
Jutland,  a  series  completed  in  1910;  Braeen  (The  Glader),  a  novel  dealing  with  neolithic 
man,  and  stories  of  the  Far  East. 

Valdemar  Rordam  (b.  1872)  has  followed  the  great  success  of  DenGande  Kaptain 
(The  Old  Captain),  a  cycle  of  songs  in  three  volumes  dealing  with  various- episodes. of 
the  disastrous  war  of  1864,  by  similar  works  appealing  to  Danish  patriotism  to  look  to 
the  defence  of  the  country,  e.g,  Luft  og  Land  (Air  and  Land)  1910.  Prominent  among 
the  playwrights  besides  Gustav  Wled  (b.  1858),  whose  Satyrspil  (Satiric  Plays)  and 
novels  show  a  tendency  to  humour  of  a  very  coarse  type,  are  Hjalmar  Bergstrom  (bu 
1868),  and  Baron  Palle  Adam  VUhelm  Rosenkrantz  (b.  1867).  The  voluminous  literary 
output  of  the  latter  includes  several  successful  plays,  detective  stories  with  plots  well 
spun,  and  some  liistorical  novels  dealing  with  the  Tudor  Period,  e.g.  AnneBoi^^ 

Karl  Larsen  (b.  iSbo)  has  temporarily  forsaken  novels  and  plays  forothcr  literary 
work.  Ifis  Under  var  sidste  Krig  (During  our  Last  War),  a  psychological  study  of  Wair 
during  its  various  phases,  based  on  the  numerous  letters  and  diaries  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  author,  proved  a  great  success  ki  Denbark  and- in  Germany,  and  in  1910  was 
followed  by  Danske  Nybyggere  (Danish  Colonists),  also  based  on  ktteffs  tefling  of  their 
struggles  on  the  prairies  and  backwoods  of  the  United  States  a  generation  or  itiore  ago. 
Dei  Table  Land,  191 1  (The  Lost  Country,  i,e,  Sleswick),  has  been  the  principal  work  of 
J.  J.  Jdrgensen  (b.  1866)  during  the  last  four  years.  The  leading  woman  writer  of  the 
period  has  been  Mrs.  Karin  Micha^is  (b.  1872F) — now  Mrs.  Stangeland*  Her  much 
discussed  work  Denfartige  Alder  (The  Dangerous  Age)  ran  into  eight  editions  in  r9io. 
This  study  of  the  life  of  woman  at  the  age  of- forty  was  quickly  translatedt  into  French. 
German  and  English,  and  has  been  followed  by  a  conthiuation,  Elsie  lAndineriigii), 

Sophus  Micha^lis  (b.  1865)  struck  out  a  new  tine  by  his  dramas  rdating  to  the  Frcncii 
Revolution'  or  to  Napoleon,  Et  RevokaionshryUup  (A  Wedding  under  the  Revolution), 
and  SL  Helena  (igii),  and  also  by  D«n  enge  S^am  (Eternal  Steep),  a  romance  of  the 
retreat  from  Moscow. 

The  celebrated  critic  GeOrg  Morris  Cohen  Brandes  (b.  1842)  celebrated  his  70th 
birthday  on  the  fourth  of  Februaiy  r9ri..'  Besides  the  complete  works  of  Brandes  a 
volume  of  his' essays  and  newspaper  articles  has  been  published  in  book  form;,  Fra  mange 
Tider  og  Lande  (From  Many  Ages  and  Countries)  1910.  A  younger  literary  critic  and 
historian,  Professor  Vilhelm  Andersen  (b.  1864)  has  commenced  the  publication  of  Tide 
og  Typer  afdansk  Aandi  HisMie  (Periods  and  types  from  the  history  of  Danish  Culture), 
a  work  on  a  large  scale,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1909.  A  series  of  excel- 
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lent  studies  of  vasious  phases  of  medieval  life  has  boen  completed;  by  ^ofessQF  Valdemar 
Vedel  (b.:  1865);  and  Axel  Olrik  (b.  1864)  has  finished  his  work  oa  the  heroic  age  of 
Ddlinaxk,  the  northern  lore  and  legend  of  the  Eddas,  Beowulf,  etc. 

Among  Danish  historians  Professor  Troels  Frederik  Lund  (b.  1840)  brought  out  in 
i^io-i^'louF  volumes  of  historical  essays^  some  of  them  new,  dealing  with  the  renascence 
period  of  Denmark  and  other  European  countries,  a  companion  to  his  standard  work 
on  the  history  of  Denmark  and  Norway  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Edvard  Holm 
(b.  i8f33)  has  once  more  returned  to  the  -field  of  historical  study  in  his  two  volumes  on 
the  foreign  history  of  Denmark  and  Norway  1800-14  (1912),  based  on  the  latest  researcixes 
of  the  Napoleonic  period.  The  question  of  Sleswick  has  found  an.  impartial  historian 
in  M.  Mackeprang,  Nordslesvig  1864-1  qoq  (1910),  and  H.  Rosendal  has  also  published 
two  volumes  on  the  history  of  this  Duchy  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

(W.  R.  PmoR.) 
Norwegian  Literature^ 

The  first  -decade  of  the  twentieth  century  will  forever  be  memorable  in  Norwegian 
literature  for  the  passing  away  of  the  four  great  classics  of  the  preceding  epoch:  Ibsen, 
Bjomson^  Licand  Kielland.  Since  their  death  Knut  Hamsun  (b.  1859),  Hans  Kjnck 
(b.  1865)  and  Gunnar  Hetberg  (b^  1857),  are  the  leading  literary  figures,  the  two  former 
chiefly  as  novelists,  the  latter  as  a  dramatist.  Of  the  generation  of  authors  who  entered 
literature  during  the  nineties  and  a  little' earlier  few  others  can  be  said  to  have  made 
permanent  reputations.  After  the  constitutional  crisis  of  1905  economic  rand  social 
pToblems  came  to  the  forefront  in  Norwegian  public  life,  and  the  new  ideas  became 
prominent  in  the  field  of  fiction.  Johan  Falkberget  (b.  1879),  originally  a  miner,  intro- 
duced themodem  industrial  worker  into  Norwegian  literature,  painting  with  great  talent, 
especially  in  Black  Mouniains  (1907)  and  Blasting  of  Rocks  (1908),  the  life  of  the  miners 
and  of  the  lumberers,  with  a  striking  background  of  natural  scenery.  Krisjtofer  Uppdal 
ih,  1878),  writing  in  the  landstrtaal  (the  composite  dialect  of  the  peasants),  desicribes  in 
The  Dance  through  the  Mists  (1911)  the  hard  life  of  the  navvies,  which  he  knowsi  from 
piersonal  experience^  \^hile  Oskar  Braaten  (b.  1881)  in  The  Factory  and  Us  Surroundings 
(1910) ,  also  in  the  landsmaal,  sketches  the  conditions  of  the  industrial  workers  in  a  factory 
district  in  the -neighbourhood  of  Christiania.  Broader  in  their  conceptions  of  life  and 
its  phenomena  than  these,  authors  are  falert  Bjerke  (b.  1887),  whose  Free  Birds  is  one 
of  the  most  powerfid  works  in  recent  Norwegian  literature,  and  Rolf  Hjort  Sch5yen  (b. 
X887),  who  ill  his  Masquerade  (1910)  indulges  in  whims  and  striking  thoughts  in  an 
exuberant  style;  and  their  older  contemporary  Sigmun  Rein  (b.  1873),  in  his  fine  novel 
Wanderings  (191  o),  has  shown  marked  literary  power.  The  chief  contemporary  lyric 
poets  are  Herman  Wildenvey  (b.  1886),  who  especially  in  his  Poems  (190S)  and  his 
Roundr-Abottts  (1910)  displays  a  troubadour  talent,  highly  appreciated,  and  Olaf  BuU 
^b.  1882),  whose  first  volume  of  Poems  (1911)  is  remarkable  for  beauty  and  maturity. 

One  of-  the  most  characteristic  features  in  Norwegian  literature  within  the  last  ten 
years  is  the  grondng  tendency  in  the  direction  of  developing  a  particular  county  or  dis- 
.txict  literature,  as  it  were,  nearly  each  county  getting  an  author  of  its  own  familiar  with 
its  life  and  manners,  its  way  of  thinking,  and  its  special  dialect,  through  which  the 
whole  compositicm  takes  a  peculiar  colour.  The  most  important  of  these  authors  are 
Jacob  Ball  (b.  1853),  of  Osterdalen,  with  his  Eline  Vangen  (1907),  Andreas  Haukland 
(b.  x8t73),  of  North  Norway,  with  his  SeUiers  (1907),  and  Ove  Arthur,  Ansteinsson  (b. 
X&84), of  tfaeraidland  counties  round  Lake  Mjosen,  with  his Ener  Tuve  (1910).  Among 
the  landsmaal  representatives  of  the  county  literature  Jens  Tvedt  ranks  highest  with  his 
sketches  'from  West  Norway  country  Ufe;  His  most  characteristic  works  are  Madli 
under  the  Appl4-4ru  (1900)  and  its  continuation  God^s  Reward  (1906).  The  chief  mad' 
lyrist  is  Axuiers  Hotden  (b,  x86o).  Among  the  novelists  mention  may  be  made  of 
'B.  lie  (b.  i368)). whose  best,  work  is  AgatMist  Superior  Odds  (1907). 

The  psycholbgy  of  Woman  has  became  an  element  of  importance  in  recent  Norwegian 
literature,  especially  as ajaalysed  by  female  authocs.  .  Ragnhild  J5lsen  (1875-1908)  in  her 

*  See  iS.  B*  xix,  817,  8l9. 
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Rikka  Gran  (1904);  Regine  Not  man  (b.  1867)  inhbr  Krabvaag  (igo$)f  and  Sigrid  Um!set 
(b.  188-1)  in  h^  Jenny  (i9ix)/am  cbnspicuous  in  this  respect. .        .        • 

Norweg|ian  meoioir  literature,  which  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  was  rather 
poor,  has  been  greatly  enriched  within  the  la^  few  years,  the  posthumous  letters  of 
Bjdmson  (AuUsidd-Brwd)  to  his  daughfter  Mr.  Ibsen,  and  of  Kieiland  to  his  daughter 
Mrs.  Krag,  being  among  the  chief  contributions.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  several 
memoirsbyProfessorYngvat  Nielsen,  the  historian,  the  last  6ne  beii^g  Under  the  Reign 
oj  Osam  Ily  (19^2);  Sigurd  Ibsen  (b.  1859),  with  his  Bi4man  Quintessence  {tpii}j 
stands  in  the  first  rank  of  Norwegian  essayists.  Professor  Gerhard  Grftn  (b.  1856), 
whose  great  work  on  Rousseau  (VoL  I,  ^910;  Vol;  II,  1911)  has  been  translated  into 
En^isfa,.  is  the  leading  literary  critic  of  Norway.  Hjalmar  Christensen  (b.  x86o)  formeriy 
best  known  in  the  field  of  criticbm,  has  lately  shown-  remarkable  gifts  as  an  original 
author  in  A  Life  (1910)  and  Sheriffs  Farm  (191 1). 

H.  J.  Haffner's  Norsk  Bohfartegnelse,  igoi-T^io  (1912)  gives  a  complete  list  of  air  books 
published  in  Norway  within  th^  period.  (S.  C  Hammbr.) 

"  Spanish  Litsratxjre^  • 

Few  new  names  of  importance  occur  in  the  record  of  Spanish  literature  for  the  last 
six  years.  In  drama,  poetry,  fiction  and  literary  criticism,  there  is  abundant  Work 
indicating  high  average  talent,  but  only  in  poetry  are*  fresh  tendencies  revealed.  The 
novd  methods  introduced  by  French  and'  German  poets  between  188$  and  1900  were 
tardily  adopted  in  Spain,  and  owe  their  present  vogue  to  Spanish  poets  bom  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Poehry. — Francisco  Villaespesa  (b.  1877),  whose  literary  career  began  before  1905, 
has  become  one  of  the  most  striking  personalties  in  modern  Spanish  poetry.  With  a 
delicate  tact  he  has  contributed  to  the  renovation  of  rhythmical  forms;  his  verse  renders 
an  exquisite  vision  of  the  world,  and  his  unaffected  diction,  while  judiciously  assimilating 
innovations,  preserves  its  individuality,  its  vividness  and-  rich  colouring — qualities 
displayed  to  advantage  ih  Bajola  Llui>ia  (rgio)  and  El  Espejo  Bncantado  (1911).  The 
copk)us  versesof  Juan  R.  Jim6nez(b.  18S1),  reveal  a  sad  lucidity  of  soul.  This  Andalu^ 
siau  Amiel — a  recluse  to  whom  the  tumultuous  struggle  of  modem  life  is  abhorrent — 
produces  effects  of  evocation  by  means  of  suggestive  half-tones  which  enable  him,  through 
the  medium  of  landscape,  to  impart  the  intimate  minutiae  of  his  brooding  melancholy.' 
This  faculty  is  eminently  manifest  in  Arias  Tristes  (1903)  and  in  the  triple  series  of 
Elegias  (1908-09-10).  Prominent  among  the  newcomers  is  Antonio  Machado  (b. 
1875),  a  poet  of  austere  imagination,  placid  and  yet  informed  by  the  spirit  of  modernity, 
as  maybe  seen  \nSoledades  (1903)  and  Compel  de  Costilla  (i^i  i),  in  the  latter  of  which 
certain  Proverbios  y  Cantares  recall  the  philosophic  mood  of  Omar  Khayyftm.  The 
representative  of  an  earlier  school,  Eduardo  Marquina  (b*  1877),  is  distinguislved  for 
force  and  facility,  and  he  handles  blank  verse  with  a  ductile  power  rare  in  Spanish.  The 
works  most  characteristic  of  his  talent  are  the  Aglogas^hnd  Elegias:  his  latest  productions 
— Dofla  M<iria ta  Brava  (1909),  En  Flandes  se  hk  pueslo  d  sol  (1910)  and  Ei  Rey  Trovador 
(1913}— are  dramatic  poems  dealing  with  historical' themes. 

Droma.-^Though  Jacinto  Benavente  (b.  1866)  produces  mbre  frugally  than  ia  his 
first  period,  his  supremacy  as  a  dramatist  is  uncontested.  His  fiiie-  observation  and 
mastery  of  scenic  effect  are  undiminished  in  Los  Interests  Cre&dos  (1907),  wherein  the 
great  game  of  sordid  motives  is  portrayed  with  engaging  fidelity,  and  m  Seftifra  Atna 
(1908)  the  author  has  achieved  a  legitimate  triumph.  An  acquisition  to  the  theatre* 
is  Gregorio  Martinet  Sierra^  (b.  i88r),  who,  in  La  Sombradel  Padte  (1910)  ha*  given  a 
somewhiat  diffuse  but  effective  study  of  inadaptability;  still  more  deservedly  successful; 
Cancidn  de  Cuna  (lOiix)'is  an  original  effort  which  iM^peaki  shrewd  observation  of  con- 
vent life,  and  interprets  with  almost  feminine  insight  elusive  and  concentrated  motives. 
Less  subtle  in  analysis^  Manuel  Linares  Rivas  (b.  t866)  fascinates  his  public  by  virtue 
of  his  technical  dexterity  and  the  Gallic  vivacity  of  his  dialogue:  Maria  Victoria  wflP 

\See  E.  B,  xxv,  578  et  seq. 
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probably:  9Utlive  his  -  other  pieoe&  The  brothers,  Serafin  AlvBresB  Qukitero  (b.  TSjt) 
and  Joaquin  Alvarez  Quintorp  (b.  1873).  have  lulfiUed- their  early  promise:  in  ElGenio 
Alegre  their  collaboration  has  contrived  a  masterpiece  wMdi  depicts  with  seductive 
epcactitude  the:  joy  oi  life  in  an  Mdalusian  atmosphere. 

Fidion» — The  most  conspicuous  noveUst  oi  the  day  is  Felipe  Trigjo  (b.  1868)^  a 
physician  whose  autobiographical  teminiacences:  enhance  the  value  of  El  MSdico  Rurol. 
He  liecounts  the  course. of  criminal  passion,  with  an  unsentimental,  scientific  precision 
unprecedented  in  Spanish,  literature,  and  he  writes  withia  profusion  of  detail  which  has 
laid  him  open  to  the  charge  ol  licentiousness.  Though  deliberately  incorrect  at  times, 
his  style  is  plastic,  and  he  can  e^v^ke  a  landscape  iti  terms  of  peUucent  beauty^  La 
Sed  de  Amar  (1903)^  5<v  Demonio  Cx^o8)  and  £{  MMico  RmtoI  (1911)  are  among- his 
most,  popular  books.  Ricardo  Ldon  (b.  1877)  has  captivated  the  public  with  Casta  tU 
Hidalgos  (1908)  and  Alcald  de  los  Zegries  (1910);  facy  of  the  &oil,  fastidious,.intentianally 
archaic  at  whiles,  his  limpid  phrasing  tends  to  become  monotonously  symmetrical. 
Abounding  in  ideas,  Pio  Baroja  (b.  1872)  works  on  a  large  scab,  not  in  single  volumes, 
but  in  trilogies,  the  ample  scope  of  which  is  implied  by  such  titles  as  La  Raza,  La  Tierra 
Basca,  El  Mar  and  Las  Ciudades,  •■  His  attempt  to  dissimulate  his  emotions  produces 
a  momentary  impression^of  c3niicism:  his  diction  is  metallic,  haish  and  rigid.  < 

Literary  History^ — Scholarship  and  literary  history  have  lost  their  foremost  lepre- 
sbentativ&in.Marcelino  Men^ndez  y  Pdayo  (i 856-191 2),  who  leaves  behind  a  vast  body 
of  useful  :Work,  unfortunately  incomplete.  >  His  successor  as  Director  of  the  National 
Library  is  Francisco  Rodriguez  Marin  (b.  1855),  whose  biographies  of  Barahona  de  Soto 
(1903)  and  Pedro  Espinosa  (1907)  are  authoritative.  The  death  of  Joaquin  Costa  (1846- 
191 1 )  deprives  Spain  of  a  patriot ,  an  orator  and  a  courageous  thinker,  who. alienated  the 
ij^olders  of  secular  tradition  by  his  propaganda  to  induce  Spain  to  enter  into  the 
current  of  European  culture. 

..  Jow^nalism. — ^The  taknts  of  several  admirable  writers  aro  absorbed  by  journalism: 
thus  Miguel  de  Unamuno  y  Jugo  (b.  2864)  employs  an  alert  intelUgencewell  adapted  to 
discuss  questions  that  press  for  an  early  solution;  Jos6  Marik  Maitfnez  Ruiz  (b.  1876); 
best  known  by  his  pseudonytn  of  ^*  Azorin,'-  portrays  certain  phases  of  Spasnish  culture 
vritik  rare 'felicity,  knowledge  and  picturesque  conciseness;  Jos6  Ortega  Gasett  discusses 
with  the  stimulating  freshness  of  a  trained  dialectician,  the  ideas  and  theories  which  bid 
fair  to  affect  mankind  in  the  near  future,.  '    (B.  Sanin  Cano.) 

Portuguese  LiTERATUiiE^ 

During  the  past  five  years  Portugal  has  been  passing  through  a  revolutionuy  period^ 
and  the  prevailing  unrest  has  been  disastrous  to  letters.  A  dedii^e  had  already  set  in 
during  the  clo^^ng  years  of  the  :19th  centuiy  and  became  evident  to  all  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present.  Among  the  poets  and  prose  writers  who  shed  lustre  on  the  reign  of  King 
Carios,  Joap  de  DeuS)  Antonio  Nobre  and  ££a  de  Qu^roz  died»  while  Ramalho  OrtigSo^ 
Guerra  Junqueiroi  Gomes  L^l  and  Fialho  d^Almeida  produced  nothing  compara,ble  to 
tbeir  earlier  work*  Their  successors,  lacking  faith  and  high  inspiration,  have  attempted 
no  sustained  flights.  The  destructive  theories  preached  throughout  the  last  thirty  years 
hastened,  a^d  have  aiccompanied  the  national  decadence^  which,  is  reflected  in  an  anarchy 
of  thought  and  a,. prof cnind  pessimism.  Certain  Republicans  have  striven  to  react 
against  the  disease  by  announcing  a  new  gospel,  but  as  it  consists  of  French  radical  ideals 
wilJiout  a  sound. philosophical  or  moral  basis,  they  have  but  added  to  the  confusion. 
Others  of  their  CQrreligionists  have  entered  public  life  and  bei^cmie  lost  to  letters.  Polit- 
ical, journalism,  being  the  easiest  ifoad  to  fame  and  fortune,  largely  absorbs  the  energies 
of,  the  yojunger  writers,  and  never  was  the  press  so  intellectually  sterile*  The  Revolu- 
tion has -raised  no  echo  in  literature,  lor  the  pamphlets  it  has  suggested  ar6.  without 
value»  save  as  historical  documents. 

Were  it  not  for  Bradl)  where  twenty  miliions  ^peak  the  language  of  Camoens,  the 
output  of  in^ginattve.  books,  other  than  poor  romances  and  commonplace  veme,  would 

^See  E,  B.  xxii,  155  et  seq. 
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have  nearly  ceased.  The  new  edition  of  the.  writings  of  Fialho  d 'Almeida  is  destined 
principally  for  the  former  colony,  and  the  Jornal  do  Commercio  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has 
opened  itsi  columns  to  men  who  under  existing  conditions  could  hope  for  neither  an 
audience  nor  a  reward  at  home.  Madam  Vaz  de  Carvalho,  the  leading  contributor  to 
that  paper,  has  been  joined  by  the  Count  de  Sabugosa,  whose  recent  articles  have  been 
published  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  Donas  de  Tempos  Idds. 

The  popular  editions  of  Garrett,  Herculano,  Rebello  da  Silva,  Camillo  Castello 
Branco  and  Castilho,  recently  issued  or  ih  course' of  issue,  are  mainly  for  American  con- 
sumption, though  the  middle  classes  in  Portugal  read  more  than  they  did.  Unfortunate- 
ly they  usually  prefer  modem  French  books  to  their  own,  while  a  narrow  species  of 
**  freelhought "  turns  them  from  the  old  classics,  products  of  a  society  essentially 
Catholic.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  new  orthography,  decreed  in  191 1,  will  in  time  in- 
crease the  difikulty  of  studying  the  authors  of  the  great  period,  the  i6th  century. 

In  order  to  acquaint  the  nation  with  its  famous  men  a  biographical  series  has  been 
inaugqrated  with  lives  of  D.  Jo&o  de  Castro  and  Gil  Vicente.  The  last  is  by  General 
Brito  RebeQo,  an  authority  x>n  the  subject  and  editor  of  the  best  text  of  Metides  Pinto.- 

While  Corrda  d'Oliveira  and  Lopes  Vieira  have  not  materially  added  to  their  reputa- 
tion aspoets,  the  latter  has  made  himself  the  apostle  of  kn  interesting  Vicentiah  revival. 
His  editions  of  the  Barcado  Infernoeind  Mofina  M^ndes  were  admirably  staged  and  played,' 
and  drew  public  attention  to  Gil  Vicente,  whose  Auios,  previous  to  the  celebration 
in  1902  of  the  4th  centenaiy  of  his  first  p^iece,  had  been  known  only  to  students.  Jidio 
Dantas,  Director  of  the  Conservatoire;  has  revived  there  the  best  of  the  old  comedies, 
among  the  authors  represented  being  Caraoens,  D.  Francisco  Manuel  and  Antonio  Jos^ 
da  Silva.  His  charming  one-act  piece,  Roses  all  ike  Year  Round,  Was  given  in  London 
in  the  spring  of  191 2,  the  first  version  from  the  Portugese  seen  on  English  boardsi  • 

The  death  of  D.  Joao  da  Camara  has  left  only  two  playwrights  of  account,  MarcelKnb 
de  Mesquita  and  Jiilio- Dantas,  and' the  romance  has  dunk  into  extreme  naturalism  wtfh 
Abel  Boteiho.  But  if  creiative  writing  in  nearly  aU  departments  has  died,  criticism 
has  shown  a  marked  advance  in  power.  To  the  quality  of  insight  found  in  Moniz  Bar- 
reto  affe  added  impartiality  and  a  sense  of  proportion  in  the  case  of  Fidelin6  de  Ftgueit^do 
who  is  in  touch  with  the  best  work  ol  his  foreign  tonfrhrts:  The- psychology  of  Cathillo 
Castello  Branco  has  been  dficussed  in  some  remarkable  monographs,  and  a  study  on  the 
expression  of  anger  in  literature  by  Dr.  Henrique  de  Vilhena  has  received  deserved' 
commendation  abroad. 

Fortunato  de  Almeida  brought  out  in  the  summer  of  191 2  the  second  volume  of  a 
useful  compilation,  Historia  da  Igr^'a  enir  'Portugaly  and  Dr.  Gama  Bdrros  had  in  the 
press  the  third  volume  of  his  Hisioria  da  Administracdo  PuUicd  em  Foriugal. 

Two  good  omens  for  the  fixture  are  the  activity  displayed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
thanks  largely  to  Colonel  Christovam  Ayres,  historian  of  the  Portiigtfese  army  and 
secretary  of  the  Qass  of  Belles  LetUtSy  and  the  creation  of  an  Historical  Sodety.  The 
Academy  has  issued  some  unpublished  letters' of  D.  Francisco  Manuel  de  Meil6,  and 
has  in  the  press  the  parish  registers  of  the  Chnrch  of  Santa  Crue  in  Lisbon,  which  cover 
the  years  1 536  to  1 628.  This  will  mark  a  hew  departure  in  Portugal.  It  has  also  repro- 
duced, under  the  editorship  of  the  Romance  scholar,  Madam  MichaSlis  de  Vasconcdlos, 
an  autograph  MS^  of  some  lyrics  of  Sa  de  Miraaria^  and  has  a  long  list  of  publication 
projected  for  the  fourth  centenary  of  the<:apturd  of  Ceuta  in  191^.  The  Society  of 
Historical  Studies  issues  a  Qiuarterly  Remevy  and  is  doing  good  work* 

.  Another  important  new  Raaew  is  that  of  Goimbra  University,  which  is  giving  (mI^' 
o/ia)  a  full  and -excellent  biography  of  the  epic  poet  Braz  Garda-de  Mascarenhas.  '  The> 
directors  include  Dr.  Mendes  dos  Remedios,  who  has  recently  added  to  his  classical 
reprints  one  of  the  Chronica  do  Infante  Sanla.  From  Coimbra  comes  also  a  new  edRion 
of  thcr  Cancwfieiro  de  Resendsy  which  the  rarity  of  the  Stuttgart  edition  made  necessary. 
The  sciences  of  folk  lore  and  phik>logy  flourish  exceedingly ,  and  the  Revista  LusUand 
continues  under  the  editorship  of  the  distinguished  scholar  Dr.  I,ieite  de  Vasconcellos, 
whose  Licoes  da  PhUologia  Portugueza  (191 1)  are  beyond  praise^   (Edgar  Prestaob.) 
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Russian  Literature  ^ 

During  the  last  few  years,  especially  since  the  revolutionary  upheaval  of  1905, 
Russian  literature  has  immensely  increased  in  quantity  and  proportionately  declined 
ijDL  quality.  If  judged  by  extent  of  output  only,  it  would  appear  to  be  in  a  mo&t  flour- 
ishing condition.  From  the  point  of  view  of  material  profit  to  the  producers  and  tJbe. 
publishers,  this  could  hardly  fail  to  be  the  case  when  we  consider  the  influence^  now  at 
work  in  educating  the  Russian  masses  and  thus  continually  increasing  the  number  of 
actual  and  potential  readers.  As  soon  as  restraint  is  removed,  and  the  necessity  of- 
instruction  is  once  admitted  for  a  vast  population  like  that  of  Russia,  most  of  whom 
have  hitherto  been  shut  off  from  the  advantages  of  printing,  the  reading  public  is  sure 
to  grow  with  leaps  and  bounds,  there  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

The  pecuniary  prospects  of  literature  and  the  press  generally  in  Russia  are  as  brilliant 
tQ-day  as. they  were  hopeless  and  despairing  in  the  more  or  less  recent  past.  Even 
British  capital  has  begun  to  seek  profitable  investment  in  Russian  literary  enterprises. 
Book  illustrators,  are  also  reaping  the  benefit  of  a  parallel  development,  of  thdr  par- 
tiicular  art-  All  this,  however,  does  not  seem  to  improve  the  literary  quality  and 
character  of  the  production,  in  which,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  noticeable  deteriora- 
ti^on,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  no  doubt^-  destined  to  be 
soon,  forgotten.  The  better  class  of  Russian  readers  are  tired  of  the  group  of  infe- 
rior pessimists  and  minor  poets,  who,  having  been  flushed  up  on  the  tide  of  revolution, 
have  done  nothing  else  but  probe  the  social  and  political  vices  of  the  nation.  The  grow-, 
ing  disgust  for  the  new  style  of  revolutionary  and  erotic  literature  was  intensified  by 
the;  tragic  death  of  Count  Tolstoy,  which  reminded  the  Russians  of  the  enormous  con« 
trast  between  the  works  of  the  modern  favourites  and  the  masterpieces  of  Tolstoy  and 
his  .early  contemporaries.  There  was  consequently  a  revival  of  interest  in  Tolstoy's 
writings  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  posthumous  Tolstoy  literature,  which  threw  into  the 
shade  modern  celebrities  lU^e  Maxim  Gorki,  and  Leon  Andreyeff.  As  one  critic  ex* 
pressed  it,,  the  appearance  of  each  volume  of  Tolstoy's  literary  legacy  wba  like  a. day  of 
glorious  sunshine  in  a  long  period  of  depressing  gloom.  Two  volumes  kA  fre^h  ^bories, 
which  were  w>i  published  duriog  the  Count's  lifetime,  probably  because  of  his. change 
of.  views  on  art  and  fiction  in  general,  made  their  appearance  in  1911,  including  *^  A 
Livings  Corpse,"  "  The  Devil,"  "  Father  Serge,"  and  "  The  False  Coupon."  This. 
Tolstoy  literature  was  further  enriched  by  the  reminiscences  of  the  widowed  Countess, 
by  the  notes  of  the  Count's  former  secretary,  N.  Goosieff,  and  by  Tolstoy's  letters  cov- 
ering the  period  1845-1910,  edited  by  P.  A.  Sergeyenko. 

Amongst  the  remarkable  literary  productions  of  1910^1 1  were  0«r  Crime  by  Radio* 
noff,  an  act  of  indictment  against  the  intelligent:  classes  of  Russian  society  for  their  in- 
difference to  the  brutalisation  of  the  lower  orders,  and  Alexander  ihe  First,  an  historical 
novel  by  D.  Merezhkovsky,  published  in  the  Russkaya  Mysl.  This  new  work  of 
Merezhkovsky's  is  the  result  of  a  careful  study,  based  on  documentary  evidence,  of 
the  enigmatical  personality  of  the  Imperial  '*  Emancipator  of  Europe  "und  of  the 
strange  legend  concerning  his  death.  Another  historical  romance  was  published  in 
the  Historical  Viestmk  under  the  title  of  Kolyckevskaya  Votchina  by  V.  Kilshtet,  treats 
ing  of  the, epoch  from  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  and  the  Polish  insurrection  down 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  U.  Attention  may  also  be  directed  to  Two  Lives 
and  Days  of  Sedition,  pictures  of  the  downfall  of  Russian  society,  by  Von  Wiesen;  the 
dramatic  poems  Bekh  UUa  and  Bab,  with  reference  to  religious  movements  in  Persia, 
by  Mrs.  J.  Grinevskaya;  a  love  story,  The  Garnet  Bracelet^  by  A.  Kuprin;.and  AUar  of 
Victory  by  V.  Brusoff. 

A  great  many  descriptive  accounts,,  memoirs  and  documents  were  published  in  1911^ 
I  a  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  national  war  against 
Napoleon's  invasion,  and  the  battle  of  Borodino.  In  1910  the  interesting  announcement 
was  made  that  an  unpublished  work  by  the  great  novelist  Turg6nieiv,  cai^td  Life  for 

'  See  £.  B.  xxiii,  914  et  seq,   . 
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Att,  had  becnhaaded  over  ior  $a£e  keepins  to  the  Russian  Academy  of >  Sciences  with 
the  request  to  withhold  it  from  publication  for  some  time  to  come.  Maxim  Crorki 
began  to  write  again,  but  without  any  of  his  formor  siiccess.  In  191 1  he  costihued  his 
story  of  MafDey  Ko^miakiriy  which  belongs  to  the  usual  kind  of  "  Libecation/'  tjs^ 
revoluticmary,  ^tion.  Leon  Andreyeff.  produced  a  symbolical  tragedy  called  Ocean,  of 
rather  inferior  quality,  and  alao  Sashka  Zhagtdeff,  an  attempt  to  idealise  the  leader  of 
a  gang  o£  brigands. 

A  great  deal  of  sefioUs  historical  matter  has  been  published  iniRussia  during  the  last 
3  or  4  years,  amongst  whicil  the  following  deserve  to  be  noticed:  Archives  of  the  Brothers 
Tur§enieOi  edited  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  Alexander  the  Second,  by  the  late  S. 
Tatische£[;  reitearches  .of  Professor  Kaptereff  regarding  the  lives  and  doings  of  The 
Fairiarch  Nik&H  and  the  Tsar  Alexey  Michailavick;  Population  of  Russia  in  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  by  M.  Kiochkoff ;  History  of  Russia  in  the  XIX  Century,  by  Professor 
Pokrovsky;  History  of  Musical  Development  in  Russia,  by  Jd.  Ivanoff ;  translation  from 
the  Frendi  of  several  hew  works  by  Vbdshevsky;  History  of  Russian  Public  Opinion^  by 
Iv^nov  Raxoomnik;  History  of  Finland,  by  Borodkin;  Tsar  Ivan  Shuishy,  by  Professor 
Platonofif;  13  volumes  of  History  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  compiled  o£9cially{  aiid 
Russia  for  the  Russians,  by  General  Kuropatkin.  It  may  be  said  indeed  thiat,  during 
recent  years^  more  value  hks  been  attached  in  Russia  to  historical  work  than  to  purely 
imaginative  literature.  (G.  DoBSOK.) 

CUSSICAL  LITERATURE  AND  SCHOLARSHIP^ 

The  losses  sustained  of  late  through  the  death  of  distinguished  classical  scholars  have 
been  severe.  A  sp>ecial  tribute  is  due  to  the  memory  of  S.  H.  Butcher  and  Andrew  Lang, 
two  leading  Homerists  and  literary  critics;  of  A.  W.  Yerrall,  a  notable  iaterpretbr  of 
Greek  drama;  of  J.  Adam,  a^  accomplished  writer  on  Greek  philosophy  and-  religiQii; 
of  W«  W..  Goodwin,  the  well-^known  grammarian. and  archaeologist.  Fr.  Susemihl  will 
be  rememJbered  as  a  learned  critic  of  later  Greek  literature  and. philosophy;  L.  Fried- 
l^defas an  authority  on  Roman  society  and  manners;  L.  Traube  as  an  expert  in  pala&» 
ography ;  Fr.  Biicheler  and  H.  Wolfflin  a3  distinguished  philologists  and  collaborators  on 
the  Thesaurus  Linguae.  Latinae, 

On  the  other  hand  proof  is  not  lacking  of  the  vitality  of  classical  scholarship. .  Pisf 
cussion  on  the  aims  and  methods  of  classical  teaching  has  been  brisker  than  ever,. and 
good  results  may  be  expected  in  particular  frpm  the  meetings  of  the  classical  section  at 
the  LnperiaX  Conference  of  Teachers'.  Association^,  held  in  Xx)ndQn  in  July  19x2.  The 
number  of  dassical  societies  is  steadily  increasing.  A  new  Society  for  the*  Promotion  of 
Roman  Studies. has. recently  been  formed  in  London  as  a  complement  tp  the  Hellenic 
Society,  and  it  c^  hardly  fail  to  achieve  a  similar  success  in  promoting  classical 
scholarship. 

New  Texts. — Classical  literature  continues  to  be  enriched  with  papyri  recovered  from 
the  soil  of  Egypt.  Drs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  have  followed  up  their  previous  successes 
by  bringing  to  light  some  400  lines  of  Callimachus'  'ALtm,  and  meliambic  poems,' 
and  an  equal  length  of  a  Satyric  play  of  Sophocles  entitled  the  'IxwvrcU.'  This  last- 
named  piece,  which  dramatises  the  epic  of  the  infant  Hertneis'  pranks,  affords  some  valu- 
able evidence  on  the  character  and  structure  of  Satyric  dramas.  To  X)r.  Hunt  we  fur- 
ther owe  the  publication  of  some  new  scholia  on  Homer,'  and  of  numerous  i[ragments  of 
minor  Greek  writers.^  .  A  complete  text,  of  the  new  passages  from  Menander's  'EpykTrfs 
has  been  provided  by  their  discoverer,  Dr.  Lefebvre;*  and  the  recently  discovered  rem- 

^  See  generally  E.  B.  articles  enumerated  in  Index  vplupfie.  p.  9321.  • 

*  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  vol.  vii  (London,  1910). 
• /Wrf.,  vol.  ix  (1912). 

* /Wd.,  vol.  viii  (loii). 

'  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Papyri  in  the  John  Rylands  Library,  vol.  i  (Manchester,  191 1). 

*  Catalogue  gSfiiral  des  antoquitis  Sgyptiennes  du  Musie  du  Caire,  Papyrus  de  MdnaiKlre 
(Cairo,  1911). 
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liants  of  A3caeus^  Sappho  and  Corinna  have  ^been  coUectied  in  a  eriticiltesd;  by  J.'M. 
Edmondsi.^  •  "       "  ^ 

Editions  and  commentariesi — lathe  preparation  of  new  editions  Greek  writers  have 
of  late  received  most  attention.  Theognis-  poems  have  lotmd  a  new  interpreter  ia 
Prof.  Hudson  Williams,*  who  contends  that  they  are  a  miscellaneous  collection  by 
various  pre- Alexandrine  writers,  and  that  Theognis  was 'their  editor  rather  than  their 
author.  The  dramatists  are  represented  by  a  posthumous  work  -of  the?  laJte  W.  O 
Headlcmi  on  Aeschylus'  Agamemnon,^  the' dioieest  part  of  which -is  a  highly  Wished 
traliskition  into  rhyming  EhgUsh  metres;  and  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Rogers^  editions  of  the 
Acharniansy  Knights  and  Lysisirataoi  Aristophanes/  whose  English  renderings  follow 
the  original  Greek  metres.  :  Of  the  Greek  historians  Herodotus  and  the  new  author 
from  Oxyrhynchus  have  been  the  chief  objects  of  study.  The  former  has  received  an 
up-to-d£Ute  historical  commentary  by  Messrs;  How  aaid  Wells  ;^  the  latter  has  been  anno- 
tated ia  an  authoritative  inaniier  by  Ed.  Meyer.*  Among  the  new  works  oo  Greek 
philosophy  we  may  note  a  separate  edition  and  translatien  of  the  fragments' of  Heraclitiis 
by  Diels-^  The  study  of :  Greek  literary  critics  has  been  pushed  forward  actively;  The 
Poetics  of  Aristotle  are  presented  in  quite  a  new  light  by  Prol  Margohouth,^  who  argoes 
that  t^e  obscurities  of  the  text  are  lor  the  mcst  part  intentional.  This  remarkable  thesis 
is  bascd'On  a.'cohiparison  of  Aristotle's  ivowedly  technical  treatises,  and  on.  a  study  of 
the,Syriac>and  Latin  translations.  Another  elaborate  piece  of  work  is  contained  in:J^n>f 
Rhys  Roberts*  edition  of  the  treatise  On  Composition  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.* 
Of  the  new  editions  of  Latin  authors  it  n?ay  suffice  to  mention  a  greatjy  improved  text  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  by  Mr.  C.  IT.  Clark, *^  and  a  revised  issue  of  Dr.  Rice  Holmes' 
authoritative  commentary  on  Caesar's  Bellum  GaUicum}^ 

TYdHstations. — The  wide  diffusion  of  interest  in  thie  ancient  classics  is  clearly  belokenM 
by  "the  greatly  increased  number  of  translations  into  various  niodern  languiages.  Ih 
addition  to  the  works  of  this  kind  mentioned  in  the  "previous  paragtaph,  special  attention 
is  due  to  the  Loeb  Classical  Library  of  texts  and  translations,^  the  Oxford  Library  bf 
Translations"  and  the  Oxford  Translation  of  Aristotle."  In  each  of  these  cases  the  versSorts 
haVe  been  pfepanid  by  thoroughly  competent  scholars.  Interest  also  attaches  t&  Prdf; 
Gilbert  Murray's  free  renderings  of  Sophocles'  Oedipus  fyranntfs  and  Euripides*  Iphi- 
genia  in  Tauris^^^  and  to  Prof.  Piatt's  translation  of  Aeschylus'  "^gofrtewn^  into  biblical 
English^^^ — a  promising  experiment.  We  may  also  welcome  Mr.  Cyril  Bailey's"  new  and 
m6re  accurate  version  of  Lucretius.  " 

Criticism, — The  **  Homeric  question  "^^has  again  become  afruitful  source  of  ccmtrov^rsy* 
The  main  question  at  issue  is  whether  the  poems  in  thAr  prescrif  form' rtprfiseni  the 
work  of  one  tfitan.  The  **unitarians'^  have  been  mainly  engaged  In' detailed  c^ftidsm 
of  their  opponents'  theories;"  the  "  separatists  "  have  replied  by  revising  tlielr  arguments 

*  The  new  fragments  of  Alcaeus,  Sappho  and  Corinma  (Cambridge  and  Loiiddn,  1909). 

*  TheoEuis  (London,  1910). 

'Cambridge,  i^io.  :     -  .  •        ; 

*  London,  1910-11..  .,  I 
*A  Commentary  on  Ilefodolus  (Oxiordj  I9li2). 

*  Tffeopontp's  Hellenika  (HaWe,  l^og). 

.    ^  Herakleitos  vMi  Ephesos  {Bexiin,  i^log). 

^  The  Foeties  tif  ArsstotleiX'Ofydon,. i^li). 

.  "London,- 1 9 JO. 

*®  Berlin,  1910  sqq. 
'    ^^Cdesar^s  Conquest  of  Gaid{CM6td;\^t\).  '   ' 

.    "Ed:  T.  E.  Page  and  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  (London &  New  York,  1912  ^^g.). 
.  "  C4arendon  Press,  1908  sqq.    -. 

**  The  latest  three  vols,  are  the  Historia  Animatium,  b>^  D'Arcy  W.  Thompson,  De  Gen- 
eratione  Animalium,  by  Prof.  Piatt,  and  De  Partibus  Animdlium,  by  W.  Ogle  (Clarendon 
Press,  1910-11). 

"  London,  Alfen,  loio-i  I. 

"London,  Grant  Richards,  191 1. 

"Oxford,  19 10. 

"Andrew  Lang,  Tfcc  World  of  Homer  (London,  1910);  C.  Rbthe,  Die  Tlias  als  Dichtung 
(Paderborn,  1910);  F.  M.  Stawell,  Homer  and  the  Iliad  (London,  1909);  A.  SheWan,*  Tht  Lay 
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and  addmg  fresh  ones;'^  A  less  contentidus  but  perhaps  mftre  prondsuig  topic  has  been 
deaXt  wkh  by  Mr;  Cbadwick  in  his  comparison  of  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  Teutonic 
sagaS)  «nd  of  the  respective  societies  of  which  the}r  wer^  the  product.*  .  ^ 

The  accepted  theories  concerning  the  rise  of  the  Greek  drama  hive*  been  vigourously 
assailed  by  Prof.  Rid^;eway,^  who  traces  its  origin  back  ta  funeral  rites  established  in 
Greece  long  .before,  the^achrent  of  Dionysus.  A  paniai  reply  to  this  view  has  been 
put  lorwaid  by  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray ^^  who  contends  that  the  structure  at  any  rate  of 
the  Attic  tragedies  cotftains  features  jsiieayiar  to  the  Dionysiac  cultsir  Of  recent  tt«i(tised 
on  particulaz  piays  spediil  attention  is  due  to  the- late  Prof.  Verrall's  essay  on  the  Bdcchai 
of:  EuripideS)^  which  he  represents  as  an  objective  study  in  the  workings  of  religioosf  iaith/ 
betraying  neither  sympathy  not  asversion.  Dramatic  tedinique  is  the  subject  of  a  woi^ 
by  St&hiin,'  who  discusses  the  part  assigned^by  Greek  playwrights  to  oi^ades  in  tbe  con-* 
stniction  of  their  pbts.  t 

Among  Greek  philosophers  Plato  continues  to  be  the  dnef-  dbject  of  study.  Hk 
relations  to  Socrdtes^  have  been  presented  in  a  new  light  by.  Prof;  Burnet,  who  cdnttods 
that  the  doctrine  <ii  Ideas  was  taketi  6vet  by  him  frpm  his  master^and  devcl6ped 
rather  than  created  in  hi&  hands.  Another  attractive  and  bold  theory  is  toooted  by 
Prof.  St^wart^^  m»;  that  Plato's- Ideas  fuMtted.a  double  functioo,.  being  at  once  law&  of 
thou^  and  objects  of  -imaginati^ne  contemplation.  A-  more  severely  logical  trend  of 
thought  is  ascril»d  to  Plate  by  Ritter,  Who  has  carefuHyre^xaiiiined  the  crucial  passage 
in  the  Dialogues.*  The  same  scholar  ha^  aisb  begun  a  mote  extensive  but  popular  work 
on  PJato^  and  a  similar  study  of  Plato  as  a  humanist  aiid  leader  of  thought  is  contained 
in  a  posthumous  collection  of  essays  by  Prof.  Adam.^  Aristotelian  scholarship  has  oif 
late  been  lessiproductive,  but  a»  up^to-date  critidsmof  the  master's  treatises  on  natural 
science  has  been  provided  by  Mr.  Lohes.^'  The  collection  of'  minor  works  by  the  late 
Prof. i21eller"  comprises  articles  covering  the  whole  range  of  Greek  philosophy. 

The  Latin  authors  have  been  discussed  profitably  if  not  copiousty.  Sir  A.  Geikie'iS 
book  on  the  Love^  of  Nature  among  Vie  JbnHdns^*  is  full  of  acute  observations;  and  should 
help  readers  of  the  iiatin  classics  to  appreciate  matiy  of  their  finer  points.  Another 
substantial  addition  to  Latin  scholBrship  has  been  made  by  Prof;  Arnold,  whose  researches 
om  Roman  stoicism^^  serv^  to. place  this  branch  of  study  on  a  thoroughly  scientific  basis. 
Of  ancient  historians  the  new  author  item  Oxyrhynchts  continues  to  attract  mbsfi 
attention.  His  personality  remains  uncertain,  m  spite  of  a  vigorous  attempt 'by.  Ed; 
Meyief^  to  identify  shim  with  Theopompos;  but  the 'general  trustworthiness  of  hW  Work 
is  no^w  acknowledged  in  most'  quarteis.  A  substantial  new  contribution'  concerning 
Thucydides  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Grundy,"  who  accumulates  proof  that  h]$  History 
was  a  composite  piece  of  work. 

of  Dolon  (London,  191 1);  D.  MQlder  (Die  Uias  wid  thri  Quetlen:  Berlin,  191O)' adopts  a 
more  constructive  line  of  reasoning.  . 

'-Gilbert  MTirray,  The  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic,  2nd  ed.  (Oxford,  1911);  P.  Ciiuler.  Grund- 
fragen  der  Homerkrkik,  ind  ed.  (Leip^i^,  1909);  M.  Croiset,  Ohservatipns  sur  la  Ugend^ 
primitive  d'Ulysse  (Paris,  1910).  Fick  {Die  Efitstehung  derOdyssee:  Gbttingen,  1910)  brings 
forward  some  new  linguistic  criteria. 

•  The  Heroic  Age  (Cambridge,  19 12). 

•  The  Origin  of  Tragedy  (Cambridge,  1912). 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Classical  Association^  vol.  viii  (London,  1912),  pp.  45-69. 
»  The  Bacchants  of  Euripides,  and  other  Essays  (Cambridge,  19 10). 

•  Da^  Motvv  der  Mantik  irH  aniiken  Drama  (Giessen,  19 1 2). 

^  Plato's  Phaedo  (Oxford,  1911):  ' 

•  Plato's  Doctrine  of  Ideas  (Oxford,  1909). 
-  -  -  '^u^  - 


^  Neue  UrUersuchungeniiher  Platon  0A\xtnth,i9to), 
i«  Platon  (vol.  i,  Munich,  1910). 
"  Pto/(w»5wt  (Cambridge,  1911).    ' 

"  Aristotle's  Researches  in  Natural  Science  (London,  19 12). 
"  Kleine  Schriften  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1910).  '       ,       '  '  . 

**  London,  1912.  -      ' 

"Cambridge,  191 1.  ' 

^•Op.  cit,  ■  '       ■     : 

"  nucydides  and  the  History  of  his  Age  (London,  1911)* 
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.  Gratiimar,r^^ionter  work  is  being  accomplished  by  Prof.  Bennett  in^  his  ei^4ustive 
treatise  ion  the  Synkkx.  of.  Early- Latin}  Attention  \%  aJso  due  to  Prof.  Gilderskeve'^ 
Syntax  of  Classical  Greek  ^^  which  proceeds  by  inductive  methods  ^nd  avoids  theoretic 
speculation.  From  ProL  Sonnenschein's  pen  we  have  an  ingenious  httempt  to  classify 
all  subjunctive  usages  under  a  single  head,^  and  a  new  primer*  which  applies  a:  standard 
terminology  recently  establishied  by  a  joint  committee  of  British  teaching  associations** 
Faloeography* — The  materials  for  the  study  of  palaeography  have  been  increased  by 
the  publication  of  facsimiles  of  several  notable  MSS.^^.g.  the  Palatine  Anthology  of 
Grfeek.  Verse,*  the  Verona  palimpsest  of  Gains/  and  the  Codex  Theodosiailns.'  The 
output  .of  modern  manuals  has  meanwhile  kept  pace  with  this  growth  of  materials. 
Gardthausen's  standard  text-ibook  of  Greek  palaeography  is  being  issued  in  a  i-e vised 
edition,  of  which  the  Introduction  has  recently  appeared.'  A  similar  service: is  being 
rendered  for  Latin  palaeography  by  the  publication  of  the  late  Pi^of.  Traube-'s  authori- 
tative studies  on  that  subject^^  ^ 

i  •  EisUny^:^Tht  outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  have  been  sketched  in  a  summary 
but;  Mghly  suggestive  fDrm  in  e  joint  volume -by  U.;  Wilamowitz^Moellendorff  and  Niese," 
of  which  Wilamowite'  section  on  Greek  history  contains  niany  new  touches.  A  large 
work  on  post-Alexandrine  Greece  is  being  carried  out  by  Kaerst/^  whose  second  volume 
(1912)  deials  mainly  with  the  general  features  of  Hellenistic  statecraft.  The  Mstory 
of  the  Roman  R^ubliciias  been  rewritten,  with  some  new  suggestions  as  to-dettul-,  in 
a  three-volume  work  by  Mr;  Heitland.^  The  Rdmaji  Empire  is  discui^sedan  a  series  of 
stylish  but  sketchy  essays  by  v.  Domaaasewski,^^  and  in  a  discursive  yet  stimulating  dis- 
quisition by  Dr.  Bussell.^^  !  ■  - 
i.  ■  Athenian  history  in  its  constitutional  aspect  is  treated  at  length  in  a  monOgnqih  by^ 
deSaiictiS)  which  combines  sound  learning  with '  venturesome  speculation.'^  tLater 
Athenian  history  i$  dealt  with  in  a  series  of  acute  researches  by  Kahrstedtj  mb^ly  on 
topics  of  the  fourth  century.  Hellenistic  Athens  is  the  subject  of  an  important  book 
by  .ProL  Ferguson »"  whose  information  is  largely  derived  from  inscriptions  skilfully 
inti^reted.  The  outlines  of  Spartan  history  are  retraced  oh  an  ingenioua  if  not  always 
qonvincing  scheme  by  Mx,  Dkkins.^  Many  new  contributions  have  also  been:  made  to 
the  study,  of  the  H^ellenistic  states.  Chief  among  these. are  Jouguet's  volume  on  the 
mamci|)al  government  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Caesars,'*  and  Zudcer's 
e&sliy.  on  jurisdiction  in  the  same  country.^                                                    .. :  i     .    ^ 

.  The  opening  chapters  of  RomaaHistory  havebeen  rewritten  by  Modestov'^  and  T.  £. 
Peet^  who  have  put  to  account  the  accumulations  of  archaec^gical  evidence  in  order  to 

■*  Vol.  i  (the  Verb):  So6toii,  1910. 

*  Vol.  ii  (the  Attribute):   New  York,  191 1. 

*  The  Unity  of  the  Latin  Sul^jum^tive  (y.ondont  1910), 
*A  New  Latin  Grammar  (Oxford,  1912). 

*The  report  of  the  committee  is  published  sepacatelv  (Murray,  191  l),  and^  in  a  volume 
entitled  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Creek  (M array »  1912),  which  cohtaii^s  a  series  of  reports 
recently  prepared  by  the  Classical  Association. 

•Leiden,  191 1. 

'  Leipzig,  1909. 

«  Paris,  1909. 

*  Grieckische  Pakuograpkie,  2nd  ^.  (LeipzLe,  i^i i  sqq.), 

^^  Vorlesurtgen  und  AhlMndlungen^  2  y^s.  [Mxxniclit  1^/09-11). 

^  Stoat  UTia  Gesellschaft  der  GriecJien  und  ROtner  (X^ip^i^j  1910),     .  ; 

^  Geschichte  des  heUenistischen  Zeitalters  (vol.  ii,  pt^  i ;  Leipzig,  1969)* 

"  Cambridge,  1909, 

^  Geschichte  der  romischen  Kaiser  (LdpuKriigiog), 

»  The  Roman  Emfire  a.d.  81-1081  (London^  1910).* 

"  Atois.     Storia  delta  repubblica  ateniese,  and  ed.  (Turin,  1911).  ;  •.  ^ 

"London,  191 1.  ♦,  -    , 

^  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies]  1912,  pp.  1-42. 

*•  La  Vie  Municipale  dans  VRgypte  Romaine  (Paris,  1911). 

*PAi/o/ogtt5,  Beiheft  xii  (1911). 

^  Introduction  d  Vhistoire  romaine  (French  transl.,  Paris,  1906). 

"  The  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  of  Jtflly  (Oxford,  1909). 
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coBbpoee  a.  coherei^  nafratiVe  oi  Italy's  prebistocic  develdpmeiit.  Mr.  Feet's:  book 
should  become  a  standard  work.  The  eavlicst  literary  records  of  Rotaie  have  been 
re-exaimiied  by  Soltau/Mrho  upholds  their  substantial  accuracy,  a^nst  radical  critics. 
The  later  age  ol  the. Republic  has  not  been  a  prolific  field  of  research,  but  attention  is 
du6  to  the  third-YDlume  of  }n}litai'sHisiory^Gcul*  which  dedcribes  th^  Roman  conquest 
under  Julius  Caesar  from-  the  point  o£  view  of  Caesar's  victims.  A  useful  companion 
to  the  history  of  the.late  Republic  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Hardy's  excellent  edition  of  the 
chief  extant  statutes  of  this  period.' .  ^mons  the  numerous  treatises  on  the  Roman  Em- 
pire special  interest  attaches  to  Lord  Cromer^  studies  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Imperial" 
ism*  which  is  based  on  wide  readiiig  as  well  as  first-hand  experience.  The  conquest  of 
Britain  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Macdonaid's  useful  book  The  Roman  Wall  in  Scotland f 
and  a  convenient  soiiimaify  6f  recent  exploration  of  the  South  Germati  frontier  forms 
part  of  the  late  Prof .  Pelham's  £55ayi.^ 

The  private  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  de^bed  aifresh  in  the  light  of  recent 
arch«eok>gieal  discoveries  in  Blfimner'd  Technologie  uHd  Termdnohgie  del'  Oewet^  und 
KiinsH  heiOiecken  und  Romtrn?  Archaeological  evidence  also  figures  largely  in  Mr. 
Norman  Gardj^er^s  learned  and  practical  treatise  on  Gretk  AihleHcSporis  and  Fe^timli,^ 
which  should  long  remain  a  standard  authority.  '  -Roman  siodety  is  accurately  porti^ayed 
in  Mr.  Warde  Fowler's^  and  Prof .  Tutker's"^  new  manuals. 

Ancient  -economics  have  been  discussed  of  late  with  Uilusual  zeal.  Beside  Mr.  Zim-> 
mem's  book  (qsooted  above)  we  may  notice  a  luminous  essay  hy  Ed.  Meyer,^*  which 
emphasises  the  high  level  of  economiic  development  attained  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  part  played  by  capitatism  is  also  insisted  upon,  perhaps  rather  unduly,  in  Dr.  Grim- 
dy's  ingenious  dii^isition  on  slavcrry  in  Greece.^*  Special  problems  of  economics  are 
discussed  in  Francotte'sF^^ma<;«5  desCiUsfrec^u^s,^  in  Rostowaew's  learned  treatise  on 
land  tenure  under  the  HeUenis tic  kings  and  Roman  emperors,^^  and  in  a  masterly 
monograph  by  Preisigke^n  the  banking  syistem  in  Ptolemaic  Egypt.^ 

Zow.' — ^Two  stabstantial  contributions  to  this  subject  need  to  be  recorded.  Mr. 
St£acban4>avidsoB's  ProbUms  of  Rom^n  Criminal  Law^  is  a  supplementary  treati^ 
to  M6mtnsen's  Strafr4chl;  Mr.  Phillipson's  Inlernalional  Lchi)  amd  Custom  of  Aricieni 
Greece  and  Rom^  is  a  promising  enterprise  in  a  little  explored  field  of  studies. 

i2e/t^i».— iSome  ku^gestive  speculatioins  have  been  maide  by  -Mite  Jane  Harrison^ 
on  the  fundamental  contrast  between  the  ^^  Olympian  **  and ''  pre-Ofympian  '^  gods  of 
Greece,  and  by  Mr.  Coruford^*  on  the  fnsion  6f  rehgion  with  eai4y  Greek  philo^phy.  A 
more  categoric  result  is  attained  by  Dr.  Farnell  in  his  book  on  '*  Greece  and  Babylon,"^ 
which ilenies  any  connection  between  the  cults  of  these  twO:Caunttied.  The  development 
of  religious  belief  among  the- Romans  is  traced  with  much  insight  and  sympathy  by 
Mr«  Warde  Fowler.'^   The  survival  of  prirbitive  beliefs  and  rites  in  Greece  and  Rome, 

>  Die  Anfdnge  der  tdmiscken  Geschkhlssckftibung  (Leipzig,  1909}. 

*  Paris*  1909.  ; 

*  Six  Roman  Laws  (Oxford,  1911).      ... 

*  London,  1910. 
'Glasgow,  191  r. 

*  Oxford,  i^iK 

"*  Vol.  i,  Leipzig,  1912,  :        . 

*  London,  1910. 

*  Social  t^ife  in  Rome  in  the  Age  of  Cicero  (London,  1908).    - 
^^  LifeintkeRomanWotlddf  I^eroaiidSt.  Paid{LoniL6Ti\i^io). 
^^  Kleine  Schriflen  (Halle,  19 10),  pp.  79-212. 

^^Op,€it,     .  .  .  :    ;       .: 

"  Paris,  1909.  »       .  • 

"  Sludien  zur  Geschtchle  des  rdmtschen  Kolonais  (Leipzig,  1910). 

^Girowesen  ini  gneckischen  Agypten  {^XTti^hmg;  if)i<}).  •   i 

*^  Oxford^  I9t*.  ■  > 

"  London,  191 1* 

"  r/jtfm*5  (Cambridge,  19 1 2). 

^*  From  Religion  to  Philosophy  {LoxAon,  if)i2). 

'^Edinbui]^h,  1911. 

*»  The  Religious  Experience  of  the  Roman  People  (Oxford,  191 1). 
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and  the  re^tiozL  of  riper  thought  upon  them,  is  discussed  from  liiven  standpoints  in  a 
series  of  stimulating  essays  by  Oxford  students  of  anthropology.^ 

.  General.'-r^A  new  survey  of  ancient  culture^  containing  brief  but  cdrnpreheiascve  inoiio*- 
graph&on  the  various  branches  of  classical  study,  has  been  commenced  under  the  supeil- 
vision: of  Profs.  Gercke  and  Norden.'  A  brief  T^sain€  of  Roman  culture  is  contained  in 
a  new  fJtympanion  ta  Latin  Studies,  edited^  by  Sir  J.  E;  Sandys.'        ..>.'..■ 

..■'■  <M.  O.  B.-Cabtar].) 
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The  largest  £eld  in  which  palaeogcaphical  discoveries  are  to  be  expected  at  this  pres- 
ent, time  and,  indeed,  in  the  future  is  that,  of  pf^pyrology.  The  va^t:  possibilities  that 
ancient  sites  in  Egypt  offer  for  the  recovery  of.  the. lost  remains  of  Greek  literature  Jhaa 
been  demonstrated  by  the  prolific  results  which  have  already  xewA-tded.  excayatiQa* 
In  pther  countries,  whicb  hav^  been  so- thoroughly  searched,  it  is  only  .occasionally  that 
an  .eariy  velium^codex,  accidentally  hidden^r  temporarily  overlookejd»  niay  be.  f  ecogpiiaad 
ai^d  brought  to  notice  by  some  travelling  scholar  or  by  the  compilation  o£  a.  nen^  cata- 
logue in  some  neglected  library,  £iut. instances. of  such  finds  .havje. be€& iso^rare.  that, 
when  they  dP  occur,  they  come  as  a:surprise,    . .  .. .  /  wi . .   - 

In  Egypt,  since  the  great  succes$es  acJiieved  a  ,f aw  .year$  ago,  when  large  hoards  of 
papyri,  .aotably  :such  as  the  Oxyrhynchus.  collection,  .were  recoveiedy.  th^e  has:been 
son^ething  of.  a  lull  in  respect  of  new.  discoveries,  .A  period  pf  digestion  has  set 
in,  resiilting  in  the  output-  of.  an  ever-growing  number,  olpapyrolos^ical  publications. 
Not  that. the  fiow  of  material. has  actually  ceased,  for  ejccavations  Of:  greater  o^  less 
extent  still  continue. to  feed  public  and  private xollections.  of  Europe  and  Ao^rica.  Ih 
this  cptnnection,  evidence  of  the  increasing  number  of  local  museums  and  lihraries  that, 
following  thefashion,  lay  themselves  out  for  securiuga  share  in  theispoiis  is  to  be  found 
in  the  many  useful  publications  which  they  issue  describing  tibeirtreafi^Ures. 

: :  'In  England -the  scholars  who;;devote  themselves  tolihe  study  of  papyri  haVe  not  been 
idle  during . the.  pa^t  .three  years.  Th^.publicatioH.of  the  Oxyrhynckus  Papyri  .by  the 
Sgypt:  Exploration  Fund  has  gone  on  steadily  under  (he  editorship  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Hunt^ 
each  year  contributing  its  tale  of'  ne^  classical  and  €^ther:  fragments,  of  mOze  or  less 
importance^  and  its  series  of  non-literary  cursive  docupienta.  .In  Part  vii,  igio^  among 
new  di&coveriejs  there  are  considerable  fragments  of  Calli2ilachu&;<in  Part  viii^  i9ri>  some 
iTemains  of  the  cynic  poet  Cer<:idas;  and  in  Part  ix,  xoi  2,  a  lasge  portion  of  the  Ichneuiaei 
a  satyric  drama  of  Sophocles.  .  .To  Dr.  Hunt  tikeiwise  is  owing  the  •  commencement  of 
tjie  catalogue  of  the  Greek  papyri  in  the.  John  Rylands  Library  at.  Manchester,  the  first 
volume  being  published  in  igi  i.  In  that  library  we  may  notice  in  passing  the  existence 
ot.a  large  portion; of  an  uncial  MS.  of  the  Ody^ey  as  early  as  the  fourth  century.'  But 
the  most  important  publication  of  cursive  papyri  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  British 
Museum  catalogue  of  papyri,  19 10,  edited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Bell.  In  this  volume  is  de- 
scribed the  collection  of  documents  from  Aphroditopolis  (Koin  Ishgau),  which  have 
the  advantage  of  being,  not  a  miscellaneous  gathering,  but  a  compact  group  from  one 
locality  and  representing  a  limited  period  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  and  beginning  of 
the  eighth  centuries,  and  of  providing,  in  ofi^cial  correspondence  aftd  docunients  relat- 
ing to  the  financial  administration  of  the  district,  a  valuable  insight. into. the  ihethods 
of  the  earlier  years  of  the  Arab  government  of  Egypt,  while  Grejek  pj£aals  were  still 
employed  there. 

Outside  England  such  well-established  periodical  publications  as  the  Griechische 

Urkunden  of  the  Berlin  Museum  and  the  Berliner  Klqssikertexte  in  Gertnany,  and  the 

Papiri  Florentini  in  Italy  have  made  their  naturU' progress;  and  great  actiylty  has. been 

shown  in  the  launching  or  prosecution  of  catalogues  or  descriptions  ctf  collections  at 

• . '         '  '. 
^Anthropology  and  the  Classics  (ed.  R.  Marett:  Oxford,  1^8). 

*  EinUitung  in  die  Altertumswissenschaft  (Vols.  i*iii:  Leipzig,  1910-^11.) 

*  Cambridge,  19 10. 
«  See  £.  B.  XX,  566  et  seq^  .  :       .       ■ 
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Heidelberg)  Leipzig,  Gieasen,  Hamburg,  Strassburg,  Lille,  Geneva  and  Cairo,  as  n^ 
as  by  the  Italian  Society  ''  per  la  ricerca  del  papin  greci  e  latiiii  iiirEgittQw"  Among 
facsimiles  issued  specially  with  an  educational  object,  Dr.  W.  SiCbubart's  F^pyrLGra^cae 
BerMnenseSy  pubtished  in  1911,  a  useful  aad  repreaentative  selection  of  specimens  from' 
the  eailiest  dates  to  the  ei^th  century ,  which  is  issued  at  a.  very  niod^ate  price,  is 
much  to  bexommeaded. 

The  study  of  papyri  hits  abo  now  advanced  to  the  stage  when  the  matenaJj,  accu-: 
muktted  and  published  in  the  busy  years:since  the  aew  discoveifieslent  it  such  an  impetus^ 
can  be  utihsed  for  works  of  generalisationi .  Dr.  G.  MiUigan's  SelecHons  Jrom  ^e  Gr^h 
Papyri,  igzo,  composed  of:tezts  drawafrom  the  publications  of  theBriti^  Museum  and 
the  £gypt  Exploration  Fund,  and  horn  Berlin,  Paris,  and  other  places,  and  provided 
with  translations  and  notes,  is  a  book-  principally  intended  for  students  of  thC;  New 
Testament,'  but  it  also  serves  the  purpose  of  aii  introduction  to  thestudy  of  papyri.  But 
the  mo^  important'  publication  that  has  appeared  in  this  direction  is  the  Grundiiige 
und  Cyest&mathie  der  Fapymskunde  which  Professors  Mitteis  and  Wiicken  have  just. 
completed: '  this  is  a  great  work  comprising  $sq  textS:Qf  historical  and  sojciai  interest 
and  neaiiy  400' legal  teacts,  with  exhaustive  appatatus.of  descriptive  and  explanatory 
matter. 

In  the  don^i  of  general  palaeography  191^  has.  witnessed  the  completion  of  the 
First  Series  of  the  Facsiqniiesof  the  New  PaJaeogmphicalSocietyj  counting  <rf  350  plates 
drawn  from  MSS.  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  modern  languaj^*  the  woprk  of  the  ten  years- 
existence  of  the  Sodety,  which  will  forthwith  enter  on  a  second  series.  After  a  long 
interval)  of  more  than  thirty  years  since  its  first  appearance,  Professor  Gardthausen  has 
commenced  the  issue  of  a  second  edition  of  \m  GrieckisChe  Palaeographie.  The  Claren- 
don Press,  Oxfbrd,  has  published  (igt  3)  ari  Ifibroduction  $0  Greek  and  Latin  Faheography 
by  Sir  £.  M.  Thompsittiy  an  enlarged  work  on  the  Unesof  his  Handbook.  The  valuable 
Vorlesufigen  und  Ahhandlungen  of  i the  late.  Ludwig  Traube  are  slowly  appearing  in  a 
cc^lected  form,  two  parts  having  bieen  issued  in  19091  and  1911.  Among 
students  prosecuting  researches  in  spedaL  branches  of  palaeography,  Professor  W.  M. 
Lindsay  of  St.  Andrew's,  following  uphis  &eati$e.on  Con$racUons  in  early  Latin  minuscule 
MSS.  which  appeared  in  1908,  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  Insular  A^S.,  especially 
noting  their  systems  of  abbreviation  and  -contcactiQii^.  aud  ha3  produced  his  -Early 
Irish  Minuscule  Serif t,  19x0,  and  Early  Welsh  Script,  1913^  ..Dr»  £.  A.. Loew  has. con- 
tributed to  the  Bavarian  AcadeiUy  a  valuable  ContrihUion  to  the  History  of  Early 
Latin  Minuscule  and  ta  the  dating  cjf  Visigothic  MSS. y  j'^io. 

Among  publications  of  facsimiles,  a  second  edition  has  appeared  of  $teffens^  Lafr 
einische  PaiaeographUi  1909;  followed  by  a  coliection  oC  Froben  fius,  griechischen  Handt 
schriften  und  Vrkundmy  191 2.  The  Vatican  collections  have  been  represented  by  the 
Spedmina  Codicum  Graecorum  VaHcanorum  of  FraD^chi  de'  Cavalieri.  and  Lietzmann, 
1 9 10,  aXkd  ih.^  Specimina  Codicum  LaUnoruIn  Vaticanorum  of  Ehrle  and  Liebart)  191  a, 
both  useful  works  cf]  limited  extent  and  very  moderate  in  price*  Of  wider  scope  is 
Staetk's  book  on  the  Latin  MSS.  o£  the  fifth- to  the  thirteenth  centuries  in  the  Imperial 
Libra^  of  St.  Petersburg,  1910* 

The  producticm  of  facsimiles  of  entire  MSS.  has  grown  to  such  an  e^en]t  as  to  have 
become  a  feature  in  palaeographical  publications,  Xn  1909;  were  issued  the  New 
Testament  volume  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  edj  F.  G.  Kenyan;  the  GraecorLatin 
Codex  Boemerianus  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  at  Dresden,  ed.  A.  Reichardt;  the  palimpsest 
Gains  of  Verona,  ed«  A.  Spagnolo;  the  Eiymologhe  of  Isidore  at.-Toledos  ed.  R.  Bee^; 
and  the  Paris  Theodosian  CodeXy  ed.  H.  Omont.  In  19:10,  the: MS.  of  Deuteronomy 
and  Joshua  of  the  sixth  century,  behmging  to  Mn  C.  L.  Freer, of  Detroit  (one  of  the 
few  undal  Biblical  MSS.  recovered  within  the  last  few  years),  ed.  H.  A.  Sanders;  the 
Tibullus  of  Wolfenbtittel,  ed.  F.  Leo;  and  the  Roman  and  Leiden  MSS.  of  Ordericus 
Vitalis  and  Robert  of  Torigni,  ed.  J.  Lair.  In  1911,  the  New  Testament  portion  of  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus  at  St.  Petersbiurg,  ed.  K.  Lake;  the  Anthologia  Falatina,  from  the 
Heidelberg  and  Paris  MSS.,  ed.  C.  Preisendanz;  the  recently  recovered  papyrus  of  Me- 
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natider  at  Caii'o,  ed.  G»  Lfefebvre;  the  Wolf enbtittel  Prop*ttitis,-cd  T.  Birt;  dnd  a  farther 
uQstahnent  of  the  great  Florentine  Pandects  of  Justmian.  • 

lUufmnated  MSSJ — An  mstructive  hook.,  lUuminated  Manuscripts i  has.  been  WnUen 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Herbert  (Methuen)>  191 1,  dealing  Tnth  the  different  mediaeval  schools 
and  their  productions.  Besides  this,  a  fair  number  of  reproductions  of  choice  MSS<  have 
been  published  during  the  last  few  years.  Three  codices  of  the  fiysaatine  School  Ircre 
issued  in  1909.  The  first  is  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  Tapograpkta  Christiana  of  Gosknas 
Indicopleustes,  of  the  ninth  century^  ed.  C.  Stomajolo,  the:  paintings  in  a  brted  illustra- 
tive style;  the  second  is  the  Octateuch  of  Smyrna,  centaimng  irom  three  to  lour  hundred 
miniatures  of  conventional  type,  of  the  twelfth  century,  ed.  D.  C.  HesseUng;  the  third 
is  a  Syriac  Gospel  Lectionary  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  from  Malatia  on  the 
Euphrates,  now  at  Paris,  illustrated  with  a  series  of  miniatures  of  coBventional  art, 
the  subjects  being  replicas  of  those  in  similar  MSS.  of  Greek  origin^  ed.  IL  Omont. 

In  England  three  famous  MSS.  have  been  dealt  with.  The  Benedictional  of  St. 
i^thelwold.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  most  important  extant  example  of  Anglo-Saxon 
art,  of  the  later  part  of  the  tenth  century,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
has  been  reproduced  for  the  Roxburgh  Club,  ed.  G.  F.  Wamar^aad  H.  A.  Wilson,  1910; 
for  the  same  club  the  wonderful  Apocalypse  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  about 
A.D.  1230,  perhaps  executed  at  St;  Alban-s,has-beeneditedby  Dr.:  M.' 11.  James,  1909; 
and  the  MS.  known  as  Queen  Mary's  Psalter,  one  of  the  most  precious  volumesi  in  the 
Royal  Collection  of  the  British  Museum,  and  of  extreme  artistic  value,  not  only  for 
its  illuminated  miniatures,  but  also  for  it^  wonderful  series  of  tinted  outHne  drawings 
of  the  best  English  art  of  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  has  been  brought 
out  by  the  Trustees,  ed.  Sir  G.  F.  Warner^  19x2. 

French  illumination  has  been  represented  by  several  reproductions.  The  mintaturea 
and  initials  of  the  two  Bibles  of  Charles  le  Chauve  in  the  Bihliothique  Natidnde  have 
been  issued  by  H.  Omont,  i92Xi  The  Psalter  of  St.  Lkmis  and  Blanche  bf  Castile,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  one  of  the  choice  MSS.  of  the  Ars6nal  library,  Paris,  ed..H.' Martin, 
appeared  in  1909;  a  section  of  the  Bible  Moralist,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian -Library 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  ed.  Count  A.  de  Laborde,  in  1911;  the  Book  of  Hours  of 
Jean  Pucelle,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  belonging  to  Baron  M.  de  Rothschild^  ed:  L. 
Dilisle,  in  1910;  the  Litre  de  la  Chasse  of  Gaston. Ph^bus,  Comte  de  Foix,  from  a  MS« 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Niitionale,  of  the  eariy  fifteenth  century,  ed.  C.  CoUdeic,  hi  1969; 
the  Arsenal  Cas  des  noblis  kommes  ei  femmes  from  Boccaccio,  which  belonged  to  John 
the  Fearless  of  Burgundy,  of  the  early  fifteenth  century,,  ed.  H.  Martin,  in  19x1;  the 
Breviary  of  Philip  the  Good  kA  Burgundy;  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels^  oif  the 
first  half  of  the  isth  cent.,  ed.  J.  Van  den  Ghe3rn,  in  1909;  and  the  Mimich  Boccaccio, 
of  the  school  of  Jean  Foucquet,  c.  a-D.   1458,  ed.  Count  P.  Durrieu,  in  1909. 

Of  the  Flemish  school  are  the  following^  The  Chrtmicques  et  conquesiesde  Charlemagne 
with  upwards  of  a  hundred  miniatures  by  Jean  le  Tavemier  of  Oudenarde,  A.i>.  1460, 
and  the  Histoire  de  Charles  Mattel  with  a  like  number  of  miniatures  by  Loyset  LiMet, 
A.D.  1463-1465,  both  MSS.'in  the  Royal  Library  of  Brussels,  ed.  J.  Van  den  Gheyn, 
1909  and  1910;  and  the  completion  of  the  Grimani  Breviary  of  Venice,  in  the  Leiden 
seriesj  1910.  The  reproduction  in  hoiiour  of  Sir  G.  F«  Warner  of  the  suBiaturesi  and 
borders  of  a  Flemish  Bo<$k  of  Hours  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.,  24098),  of  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  may  also  be  mentioned* 

Only  two  examples  of  Italian  art  hate  to  be  recioxded:  the  RUfmulioHy  a  MS.  in  the 
Ars6nal  of  Paris,  with  miniatuiies  of  the  late  fifteenth  century,  ed.  H.  Martin,  1909;  and 
the  Psalter  of  Paul  III,  aj>.  1542,  with  miniatures  and  initials  attributed  to  Vincenaio 
Raimondo,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  ed.  L.  Dorez,  1909. 

(£.  Maukde  Tsokopson,) 

iSeeE.B.  xiv,  312  Ws^.  .     .     .    •  , 
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For  thosci  who  watch  the  course  ^^f  events  in  the  theatrical  world  from  a  dispassionate 
standpoint)  the  history  of  drama,  in  England  specially,  during  the  last  few  years  is  full 
of  interesting  and  significant  points^  On  the  whole,  the  general  tendency  must  be  ad^ 
mitted  to  be  both  promising  and  healthy.  Indeed,  as  compared  with,  previous  periods  of 
dramatic  history,  it  would  seem  that  a  new  spirit  has  oome  over  English  Drama*-^a  litUe 
vague  and  chaotic  perhaps  in  character,  and  not  thoroughly  understood  even  by  con- 
temporary students,  but,  nevertheless,  presenting  several  important  features. 

The  New  Realism, — ^The  new  spirit  tcods  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  greater  simpUct- 
ty,  and  a  sincerer  realism.  It  is  now  being  claimed  for  the  British  stage  that  it  should 
represent  British  life  as  it  is  actually  fived,  and  give  us  faithful  transcripts  of  real  exist- 
ence indeed  oi  the  melodramatic  structures  of  romance.  From  this  point  of  view  it  ia 
interesting  to  observe  the  success  of  two  pieces^  **  Bunty  PuUa  the  Strings  "  at  the 
Haymarket,  London, — a  success,  both  dramatic  and  pecuniary — and  "  Hindie  Wakes/': 
performed  by  the  Manchester  Repertory  Theatre,  which  was  without  doubt  an  artistic 
success.  '^  Bunty  PuUs  the  Strings,''  by  Graham  Moffat,  has  enjoyed  a.  vast  amount  <if 
popularity,  not  because  it  tells  an  exdting  story,  but  because  it  reveals  >with  admi)?able 
veracity  the  daily  Hfe  of  Scotsmen  and  Scotswomen.  In  **  Hindie  Wakes/'  by  Mr. 
Stanley  Houghton^  we  deal  with  a  veritable  slice  )Df  life,  "tine  tranche  de  la  92</'  taken 
from  the  experience  of  Lancashire  folk.  .  It  is  a  singularly  faithful  transcript,  in  which 
the  dramatis  personae  are  obviously  modelled  cm-life  types,  and  the  story  has  all  the  more 
trenchant  force  because  we  are  certain  that  it  represents  a  definite  experience,  and  not  a 
more  or  less  imaginative  creation.  If  we  cmitrast  plays  of  this  description  with  some 
of  the  conventional  dramas  produced  at  the  leading  London  theatres,  we  observe  that, 
in  however  tentative  a  form,  a  drvergence  in  ideals  is  taking  place  between  the  so-called 
commercial  theatre  and  those  who  are  adnang  at  other  and  more  artistic  ends.  The 
commercial  theatre  is  regulated  by  the  box  office.  The  younger  school  of  dramatic 
writers  aim  at  truth — sometimes  in  very  uncompromising  fashion.  The  contrast  ia 
aims  and  dramatic  methods  is  easily  illustrated  if  we  put  side  by  side  a  melodramatic 
piece  like  '*  Bella  Donna " — 'to  which  reference  will  presently  be  made — in  the  St. 
James's  Theatre,  and  either  of  the  two  plays  just  referred  to,  "Bunty  "  or  *'  Hindie 
Wakes."  The  first  is  a  drama  more  than  a  little  artificial  and  conventional;  the  two 
latter  aim  at  simple  veracity.  There  is  a  similar  contrast  to  be  found  between  two  other 
interesting  non-commercial  plays — ^' Rutherford  and  Son,"  by  Miss  K.  G.  Sowerby, 
and  '*  The  New  Sin,"  by  Mr.  B.  Macdonald  Hastings,  as  compared  with  pieces  like 
"  The  Perplexed  Husband,"  by  Mr,  Alfred  Sutro,  or  "  Jelfs,"  by  Mr,  H.  A,  Vachell. 
The  last  class  of  dramas  is,  at  present,  favoured  by  theatrical  managers,  who,  natural- 
ly enough,  guide  their  policy  by  the  records  of  their  "  booking  "  and  the  demand  of  the 
libraries.  The  other  dass  represeilts  a  newer  movement  which,  indeed,  is  not  indigenous 
to  London  but  comes  largely  from  the  provinces.  For  a  curious  feature  of  the  present 
situation  is  that  London  is  no  longer  the  dramatic  dai»tal  of  England.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  recent  plays  have  cither  come  from  the  provinces,  or  been  acted  by  private 
societies  for  the  benefit  of  special  audiences. 

Irish  Flayers  and  Others, -^ThMSy  during  the  last  two  years,  the  metropolb  has  can-; 
stantly  been  invaded  by  groups  of  players  belonging,  as  Matthew  Arnold  would  say,  not 
to  ''  the  centre  "  but  to  the  circumference.  Early  in  February  191 2  Mr.  Rutherford 
Ma3me.  brought  out  ^'  The  Drone  "  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  in  order  to  prove  tha^t  the 
drama  is  alive  in  Belfast  as  well  as  in  Dublin.  In  June  the  Abbey  Theatre  company, 
whose  business  it  has  been  for  some  time  past  to  recommend  native  Irish  drama,  played 
at  the  Court  Theatre  not  only  some  old  accepted  favourites,  but  some  new  studies  ol  life. 
Mr.  Synge's  "TJayboy  of  the  Western  World,"  which  has  had  a  mixed  reception  in  the 
land  of  its  birth,  as  well  as  in  England  and  Ameriea,  has  now  become  tcderaj^ly  familiar 

1  See  E.B.  viii,  475^546^ 
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in  London.  Besides  this  and  Mr.  Yeats'  dramatic  poem  "  Countess  Cathleen,"  the 
Abbey  Theatre  company  produced  Mr.  Lennox  Robinson's  "  Patriot,"  Mr.  T.  C.  Mur- 
ray's "  Maurice  Harte,"  Mr.  William  Boyle's  ^  Family  FaUing  "  and  Lady  Gregory's 
clever  tittle  farce  "  The  Bogie  Mein."  Miss  Homiman's  well-known:  ootnpiiay  from 
Mandiester  also  made  its  appearaiice  at  the  Coronet  Theatre,  and:  has  since  estJEiblished 
its  position  as  one  of  the  best  and  smartest  of  companies  whkh  haseveir  visiteki  Loodoii. 
It  i^  to  Miss  Homiman  that  we  owe  "  Hintile  Wakes,"  by  Mr^  Stanley  Hou^ton^  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  a  second  piece  by  .the  same  author,  entitled 
"  The  Younger  Generation."  There  ware  also  one  or  two  sincere' and  capable:  ai!tists 
engaged  in  these  ventures,  whose  names  deserve  mentiixt — Miss  Sara  AUgood  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Sinclair,  of  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Miss  Irene  Roqke  and  Mks  Goodall,  of  the  Man- 
chester company. 

Repertory  Theatres, — We  have  already  touched  the  Iringe^of  one  of  the  great  modem 
movements  of  our  time  in  England — the  rise  -of  the  Repertory  Theatre*  .  In  the.okL  days 
--only  known  by  the  verbose  reminiscences  of  actors  long  past  their  priinerr-slockcoiBH 
panies  used  to  be  an  admirable  training  school  for  young  aspirants  tO:  the  stage.  Thdl 
came  a  period  in  which  the  provincial  towns  only  received  with  gioolxiy  ftcquiescence^the 
theatrical  successes  of  the  Metropolis  representedby  touring  companies  of  often  mediocce 
excellence.  Nowadays  many  provincial  centres  have  started  their  own  "theatre;  aaod 
have  supported  companies  of  their  own.  '■  For  instance,  there  are'  reipdrtory  theatres 
at  Dublin,  Manchester,  Glasgow  and  Liverpckjl,  and  the  moveaient  is^maiking  headway 
in  many  directions  and  by  many  methods.^  Birmingham,  for  instance,  was  actively  at 
work  in  1912  preparing  for  its  repertory  theatre  shortly  to  be  openecL  Le^ds  was  se- 
curittg'a  local  guarantee  for  an  experiment  of  the  same  kind.  ■  Bradford  has- founded  a 
Playgoers  Society,  with  somewhat  similar  objects,  while  Edinburgh,  Bolton,  Stockport, 
Sheffield,  and  other  towns  are  showing  much  activity  in  the.  same  direction*  .  Mov^ 
mefntsof  this  kind  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the- cause  of  drama,  and  they*  apparent^ 
ly  justify  the  assertion  already  made  tha^  London,  which,  of  couise,  has  n<>  repertory 
theatre,  has  ceased  to  be,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word^  the  dramatic  capita  otf  EogJand*. 
What  iS)  however,  often  forgotten  in  this  reference  is  the  patent  fact  that  Loctdon  has 
a  population  "drawn  not  only  from  many  classes',  but  from  mabnycountries-^a  Boating 
cosmo^litan  population  whichj  perhaps  naturally,  looks  upon  the.'  theatre  soldly  as  a 
place  for  whiling  away  a  few  idle'hours  after  dinner,  and  which,  therefore,  is  itcUxied  t<) 
prefer  a  mu»cal  comedy,  or  even  the  turns  at  a  music  hall,  to.  sterner  and  more  ifidigestlr 
ble  dramatic  fare. 

The  Censorship. "^mt  other  feature  of  general  interest  to  every  English  Drama  may 
be  added  to  thos^  already  mentioned.  For  some  time  past,  there  has  existed  axertaia 
impatiehce  with  the  control  which  the  Lord  Chaml>erlaih  has  Exercised  throtighUhe 
dramatic  censorship  on  the  production  of  piays;  A  Parliamentary,  committee  appoiaiti- 
ed  for  the  putpose  of  examining  into  this  matter  sat  for  a  conaderable  time,  Ivith  Mr. 
Herbert  Samuel,  afterwards  Postmaster  General;  as  chairman,  but  its'recottunendatlons 
remain  a  dead  letter.  Meanwhile,  certain  changes  have  occurred^:  Lord  Sandhurst 
became  Lord  Chamberlain,  with  Sir  Douglas  Danison  as  the  chief  of  his  stiafif^  Mr.:  G. 
A.  Red;ford,  who  undoubtedly  made  some  mistakes,  has  retired  from  the  office -^f:  Reader 
of  Plays,  and  the  vacant  post  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Charles  Brbokfieldj  a  clever  and 
talented  mki  who  has  been  more  identified  with  the  lighter  than  theseriotis  :dya]iia,Oand 
who  is  the. author  of  a  wcdi-khown  piece  of  somewhat  dubious  eCMcal  tendency  tialled 
^'  Dear  Old  Charley."  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  an  assesses  Bras  appointed  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Ernest  BendaB,  who  had  been  for  years  a  dramatic  tritic.  -  Tfee  Korganisdd 
officeihas,  on.  the  whole,  worked  smoothly,  and  thefrictii>n  between  /drama  adftd  censor, 
notorious  in  recent  1  years,,  h&s  become  in<io&siderabie.  There  are  twi6  cases,  hofwever, 
in  which  some  injustice  probably  was  done  to  leading  authors  of  disbinction. .  Mr.  Eden. 
Fhillpotts'  play  ''  The  Secret  Woman  "  was  refused  a  fice&ce,  whereupon  twenty'fotlr 
authors  isaued  a  public  protest  and  the  play  was  performed  six  times  in  the  af temoons^ 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Granville  Barker.    Mr.  Israel  21angwill's  play  ''The 
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Next  ReUgton/'  whkh  buffeted  a.aimilar  fate,  was  twice  privately  pexfonned  by  the 
New  Players  at  the  Lcmdon  Pavilion.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  would  be  true  to  say 
that  a  wider  tbleratkm  has  sprung  op,  or,  perhaps,  a  greata  amount  of  tact  has  been 
exhilHted  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office.  One  important  change  that  has  been  made 
seems  likcQy  to  work  well.  In  order'to  put  music  halls  and  theatres  on  the  same  footing, 
so  far  89  dramatic  representation  was  concerned,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  decided  to  issue 
Stage  Play  licences  to  the  music  haHs  under  his  jurisdiction,  a  much  needed  reform  which 
has  givm  a  great  opportunity -for  the- production  of  short  and  teiHng  dramatic  episodes 
at  all  the  leiMling  *^  variety  "  houses. 

RecesU  Plays  itk  LondofLrSs  we  survey  the  various  productions  in  the  London 
theatres  for  the  last  two  years  we  are  struck  with  their  prodigal  variety.  It  may  be 
very  difficult  to  say  precisely  what  kind  .0!  play  an  English  audiente  instinctively  pre* 
fer^,  but  it  seems  on  the  *vrhole  likely,  if  we  judge  by  much  past  etperience  in  English 
dramatic  history,  that  the  English  people  like  a  touch  of  mdoilrama,  that  they  are  wed^■ 
ded  to  the  old  idea  that  virtue  must  be  shown,  to  prosper  and  vice  to  fail,  and  that  in 
consequence  new  forms  of  realism  haw  not  as  good  a  chance  with  them  as  the  varieties 
of  sentimental  idealism.  Confronted,  however,  as  we  are  by  a  vast  mass  of  material,  our 
only  plan  wiU  be  to  divide  it,  so  far  as  it  is  possible/ into  groups,  marking,  at  the  same 
time,  the  relative  success  or  failure  of  the  various  ventures. 

Let  us  take  the  Shakespearian  drama ^rst.  The  great  home  of  Shake^earian  drama 
in  Loiidoa  is,  of  couise,'  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of 
Sir  Herbert  Tree  to  prove  that  Shakespeare^  so  far  from  spelling  bankruptcy,  brings 
material  gains  to  the  booking  office^  '^  Henry  VIII  "  was  brought' out  with  no  little 
success,  the  part  of  the  burly  monarch  being  sustained  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier^  whilst 
Sir  Herbert  Tree,  following  the  example  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  kept  for  himself  the  r6le 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  ''  Macbeth  "  was  another  venture^  which  did  not,  however,  enjoy 
the  same  prosperity.  In  the  caSe  of  '^  Othello,''  which  had  a  run  for  some  time-  at  Hb 
Majesty's,  it  was  generally  ^recognised  that  the  young  actress^  Miss  Phyllis  Terry,  as 
Desdemooo;,  earned  welMeserved  laurds,  while  Mr.  Laurence  Irving  as  lago  gave,  at 
aU  events,  an  interesting  and  a  refreshingly  youthful  rendering  of  the  part.  Sir  Herbert 
Tree's  Othello  had,  ludoiibtedly,  good  nHomentSi  In  the  autumn  of  191 1  Mr.  Fred 
Terry  produced  ^  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  at  the  New  Theatre.  He  was  himself  to  bate 
appeared  in  the  part  of  Mercutio,  but  was,  unfortunately,  incapacitated  by  illness,  and 
principal  honours  were  won  fay  his:daitghter  Miss  Phyllis  Terry  in  an  extremely  able  and 
promising  performance  of  Juliets  The  only  other  item  in  our  Shakespearian  list  to 
which  we  need  lefer  is  the  recent  production  of  **  The  Winter's  Tale  "  at^he  Savoy  Thear 
tre,  by 'Mr.  Granville  Barker.  Probably  no  t)iece  of  modem  times  has  given  rise  to  a 
greater  amount  of  controversy,  for  Mr.  Barker  boldly  challenged  traditional  methods 
and  produced  a  8[^irited  version  of  the  play  whdoh  had  a  kind  of  pre-Raphaelite,  or  per*- 
haps,  Post-Impressionist  effect,  both  iii  demgn  and  in  execution.  Its  chief  features 
were,  first  the  peif  ormance  of  the  whole  play  as  Shakespeare  wrote  it,  with  the  exception 
of  some  eight  lines;  second,  a  great  rapidity  of  -utterance- in  the  delivery  of  the  speeches^ 
which  for  maii(y  theatregoers  afforded  a  welcome  change  from  the^  stately  and  dilatory 
phrasing  of  th^  conventional  methbd;  and,  thirdly,  the  rearrangement  of  the  stage, 
whi<^  bionght' it  back  nearer  to  the  conditionsof  the  Elizabethan  playhouse.  Thus,  for 
instance,  there  was  what  is  technkally  known  as  an  ''  apron  "  in  front  of  the  regular 
stagey  enablihjg  a  number  of  scenes  to  he  enacted  before  aeiirtain  hiding  the  main  stage. 
In  the  general  ieffect  produced,  it  was  possible  to  discern  several  contributory  influences. 
Mr.  Granville  Barker  very  cleverly  maide  iise  of  a  good  deal  of  modem  experience.  Some 
debt  was  incurred  to  Professor  Max  Reinhardt,  something  was  due  also  to  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  WilMam  Poel  and  his  :Eli2abethah  enteriM^es.  But,  perhaps,  the  main  inffuentie 
came  from  the  Russian  ballet  and  M.  Leon  Bakst:  Mt.  Granville  Barker  ciu-ried  his 
policy  a  step  further  m  the  pibduction  of  ^*  Twelfth  Night,"  a  rcry  beautiful  and  note- 
worthy spectacle,*  admirably  acted  by  Miss.  Lillah  McCarthy,  Mr.  Ussary  Aikdey, 
Mr* '  Leo.  Qdartermaine  and  others. 
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England,  versatile  and.Teady  in  resource.  •  Mr;  HeEry  Ainley  is«  pefhaps,  the  beat  ro*-- 
mantic  actor;  his  leceat  performances  as  LecHites  in  ^*  The  Winter's  Tale  "  and  Malvolio 
in  ^*  Twelftb  Night "  confirmed  once  m<»e  the  judgment  passed  on  him  by  many  cdtics. 
To  this  list  of  younger  artists  may  be  added  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  I/oraine.-  It  meed 
hardly  be  added  that  both  ^  Herbert  Tree  and  Sir  George  Alexander  have  retained  the 
position  which  they  have  w<»i  by  many  years  of  conscientious  work;  Mr.  Forbes  Rob- 
ertson, in  some  respects  the  most  distinguished  of  Eni^h  actorsv  has  been  absent  from 
London,  and  so  too  has  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  both  having:  had  successful  tours  fat  from 
home;  while  Mr.  Fraork  Benson  has  continued  his  strenuoua  work  at  Stratford  and  in  the 
provinces. 

Th€  Ameruian  5tojfe.^~Tumiiig  to  the  American  stage,  we  find  that  it  still  retains 
some  of  .those  features  which  have  marked  it  forborne  time  past.  In  many  respects  it  is 
crude,  immature  and  imitative,  and,  as  bisfore,  depends  largely  on  tjie  successes  of  the 
English  stage.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  a  lew  authors  of  independence 
and  originality  have  arisen,  and  that  the  general  levd  of  American  acting  h^  decidedly 
improved.  There  are  a  number  ol  good  character  actors,  although  the-  supply  of  jeunes^ 
pftmiers  is  decidedly  scanty.  Here  we  need  only  refer  to  some  of  the  more  conspicuous 
events  of  the  past  two  years. 

'  A  good  deal  of  interest  was  taken  in  the  New  Theatce,  subsidized  by  wealthy  private 
guarantors,  which  was  opened  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  in  New  York.  Built 
originally  as  an  opera-house  reganlless  of  expense^  it  was  found  to  be  sadly  deficient  in 
acoustic  properties  for  the  piupose  of  drama,  and  to  be' much  too  large  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  comedies  and  domestic  pieces.  Under  Mr.  Ames  as  producer  aad  Mn.  £.  Hamil- 
ton Bell  as  art-manager,  sonie  excellent  work  was  done  in  presenting. and  staging  new 
pieces  which  otherwise  woidd  hardly  have  had  a  chance  in  America;  but  the  experiment 
of  providing  continual  novelty  and  avoiding  ^'  runs  "  gradually  broke  down,  and  the 
enterprise  came  to  an  end  in  the  summer  di  191 1.  The  building  was  changed  by  the 
Lieblers  into  the  Century  Theatre,  and  modifications  of  the  original  structure  were  made» 
to  adapt  it  for  more  ordinary  requirements.  Among  other  general  ievents  of  theatrical 
interest  we  may  mention  that  the  Oid  Bowery  Theatre  was  sold  at  auction^  and  that 
Miss  Ellen  Terry's  lectures  on  Shakespearian  heroines/ were  everywhere  r^eived  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Of  new  dramas  produced  perhaps  the  most  original  were  **  As  a  Man  Thinks,"  by 
Augustus  Thomas,  "  The  Woman,"  by  William  C  de  Mille,  "  The  Return  of  Peter 
Grimm,"  by  David  Belasco,  **  The  Price,"  by  George  Broadhurst,  and  "  Bought  and 
Paid  For,*'  by  the  same  author.  The  oddly  named  "  Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford  " 
enjoyed  much  popularity  at  the  Gaiety,  and  has  since  been  given  in  London.  '^  Every- 
woman,"  originally  produced  at  the  Harald  Square,  a  modern  moralist  play  by  Waiter 
Browne,  has  already  successfully  traversed  the  Atlantic,  and  perhaps. the  same  good 
fortune  will  attend  Mr.  Louis  Parker's  play  **  Disraeli,"  in  which  Mr,  George  Arliss  baa 
won  in  New  York  such  conspicuous  success.  ''The  Garden  of  Allah,"  by  Robert 
Hichens,  gav«  afine  opportunity  for  Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  who  has  also  been  seen  in  "  The 
Butterfly  on  the  Wheel,"  "  Discovering  America  "  and  "  Henry  V." .  "  The  Piper," 
Mr.  F.  R.  Benson's  Stratford  prize  play,  by  Josephine  Prestos  Peabody,  was  produced 
in  the  New  Theatre  and  greatly  praised  as  literature,  though. its  dramatic  value  was  less 
evident.  '  In  "  Thais,"  founded  on  the  novel  of  Anatole  France,  Miss  Constance  Collier 
earned  a  considerable  reputation,  and  Miss  Ethel  Bajrrymore  won  wellrdeserved  praise 
in  a  production  of  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason's  "  The  Witness  for  the  Defence."  "  Kismet,' • 
''  Nobody's  Daughter,"  ''  Passers-By,"  "  A  Singk  Man,"  "  The  Twejve  Pound  Look  " 
and  **  The  Perplexed  Husband,"  were  other  plays  borrowed  from  the  English  stage;  but 
**  The  Master  of  the  House  "  by  Edgar  James^  which  came  out  atthe  39th  Street  Theatre, 
revealed  a  good  deal  of  native  American  talent.  It  may  be  added  that,  when  the  Irish 
Plajrets  appeared  in  New  York,  Mr.  Synge's  piece  ''  Playboy  of  the  Western  World  " 
aroused  as  mudi  opposition  in  America  as  it  had  done  in  Ireland,  especially  from  Irish 
critics  who  denoimced  it  as  a  libel  on  the  Celtic  character. .   Apiut  from  this  (ir^m^a.^ 
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however,  the  compaay  produced  several  plays  at  ihlere^t  by  ¥eats»  Xady  Gregory, 
Bernard  ShaW)  and  others.  Mr»  John  Drew  is  still  to. the  fore  as  an  American  actor  oi 
rich  attainments^  especially  in  aunedy. 

The  French  Stage.^—On  the  whole  the  Freach  stage,  within  recent  months,  does  not 
ai^>ear  to  be  in  so  ^urishing  a  ocmdition  as- it  has  been  in  past  yeais>and,  indeed,  it 
seems  a  little  deficient  in  vhahty  as  compared  with  the  English  stage.  We  notice  a 
greater  readiness  to  accept  foreign  importations,  and  a  greater  leniency  of  judgment  in 
estimating  their  merits*  Thns,  for  instance;  so  tkoroughlyl  an  English  book  as  Pici^- 
wich  was  adapted  under  the  title  ^'  Monsieur  Pickwidt,"  and  produced  at. the  Athend^ 
with  some  success*  '^  £ismet,"  too,  has  been  tran^lahted  from  Englanid  knd  America 
to  Paris,  under  the  care  of  IM.  Guitry.  Of  authors  well-known  in  the.  French  dramatic 
world  we  may  mention  Pierre  Wolff,  Paul  fiourget,  Henri  Lavedan,  Gecwge  de  Portoi- 
Riche,  and  Henry  Bernstein.  From  the  last  named  writer  have-  come  two  piecea--^ 
''  Apres  Moi/'  and  "L-Assaut,"  toother  with  a  revival  of  **  Le  D6t6ur,"  aH  more  or 
less  sUcressfuL  Paul  Bourget's  Drama  **  Le  Tribun  ^'  saw  the  light  at  die  VaudeVdHt 
Theatre,  and  in  conjunction  with  M.  Beaunier,.  M.  Bourget  also  produced  '*  La  Crise.'' 
M.  Alfred  Capus  has  been  represented  by  '^  Les  Favorites  '^  at  the  Vari^t^^.and  those 
two  capital  comedians,  De  Flers  asd^  De  Caillavet,:  have  de%hted'  the  Parisian  publk 
with  "  Priraerose,"  "Papa,**,  and  still  later  with  ^'L'Habit  Vect."  GabaHcl  Traricux's 
"La  Brebis  Perdue,"  Henri  Lavedan's  **Gaut  du  Vice/'  Pierre  Wolff's  "L^ambur  De* 
fendu,"  and  George  de  Porto-Riche's  "  Vieil  Honmie,"  .were  all  fairly  successful  prot 
ductions,^  whilst  Hemry  Kisten^eckevs'  "  La  Flamb6e/'  which  came  out  at  the  Porte  Sf . 
Martin,  has  since  been  seen  in  its  English  vereion  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre.  A  veiy 
peculiar  and  powerfid  Hungarian  play  entitled' "- Le  Typhon/'  and  written*  by  Lengyell^ 
which  came  out  in  Paris,  has  already  been  adapted  and  produced  by  Mr.  Laurence  Irving 
in  the  English  provinces,  although  it^  has  .not  yet  appeared  in  London.  -  Another  adapta- 
tion is  ^*  The  Little  Caf6/'  from  M.  Tristan  Bemard^s  enormously  successful  farce  ''  Le 
Petit  Caf4,"  at  the  Palais  Royal.  Perhaps  in  Paris,  the  most  popular  contemporacy 
dramatist  is  Sacha  Guitry,  who  made  his  fame  in  *^  Le-Beau  Mariage/'  azid  has  certainly 
confirmed  it  in  hfe  most  amusing  recent  piece  ''  La  Prise  de  Berg-op-Zoom."  Tow-ards 
the  end  of- 1 91 3  Paul  Hervieu's  ^  Ba^^telle  "  was  successfully  produced  at  the  Th^tre 
Francais,  Georges  Duhamers  ''  Dans  I'Ombre  des  Statues  "  at  the  Od^n,  Henri  Ba^ 
taille's  ''  Les  FlambiMmac  ^'  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  Brieuz^s  ''La Femme  Seule  " 
at  the  Gymnase  (Dec.  22).  Madame  Sarah  Bemhanlt's  success  in  **  Lucreaa  Botgia,'' 
and  in  *'  Elizabeth  Reine  d'Angleterre,"  was  confirmed  by  the  extraordinarily  warm 
welcome  accorded  to  her  when  she  appeared  at  the  London  Coliseum. 

^W.  L.  CoURTltEY.) 

PROGRESS  OF  TOE  CINEMA  THEATRE 

Though  it  is  now  neatly  twenty  years  since  R.  W.  Paul  and  others  first  evolved  the 
cmematograph^  from  Edison's  kinetoscope,  and  though  numeious  patents  relating  to 
it  have  been  granted  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  the  machine  remainsessentially  the 
same  as  it  Was  then,  and  it  id  only  in  matters  of  detail  that  great  improvement  has  been 
made.  Hie  film  is  now  standardised  and  is  if  in  width,  bearing  x6  pictures,  eaxrh  i*^ 
xf,  to  the  foot  and  having  eight  sprocket  holes,  four  on  eaich  side,  to  evaypicturei 
The  projector  mechanism  has  been  nKK^fied,  the  intermittent  movement  of  tlieifilm.be^ 
ing  now  usually  effected  on  a  **  maltede  cross  "  or  Geneva  stop  prmoiple  instead  iof  by 
the  old  caib  or''  dog  ''  motion;  and  this -has  led  to  greatly  increased  steadines&of  picture, 
as  the  film  Is  positively  locked'  except  when  the  pictures  ^re  being  changed*  Another 
advantage  from  its  use  is  that  the  change  from  one  piclureto  the  next  is  reduced  to  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  cycle,  thus  minimising  the  *'  flicker."  This  has  also  been 
reduced  by  modifying  the  shutter,  which  now  has  three  blades,  instead  of  one,  as  fonner- 
ly,  of  which  one  serves  to  cut  off  the  light  While  the  change  Is  effected  and  theother  two 
incresise  the  frequency  of  the  alternations  of  light  and  darkness  thus  rendering  them  less 

» See  E.  B:  vi.  374.  .     r 
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noticeable.  The  intensity  of  the  light  is  of  course  increased  to  preserve  the  brilliancy  of 
the  picture.  Mihor  improvements  have  also*  been  devi^d  in  the  nlELture  of  the*  screen 
on  which  the  image  is  thrown,  in  the  rapidity  of  the  lenses  fittedy  and  in  the  arc  lamp 
which  is  always  used  to  illuminate  the  fihn  pidures^  untH,  at  the  present  time,  films 
in  good  condition  properly  projected  by  the  most  modem  apparatus  worked  by  a  £ist- 
rate  operator  show  pictures  which  leave  little  to  be  desired* as  regards  brilliancy,  steadi- 
ness and  freedom  from  flicker. 

The  camera  in  which  the  negative  £lm  is  taken,  from  which  all  the  subsequent 
prints  are  made,  is.  practically  the  same  mechanism  as  is  used  in  a  projector,  but  it  is 
placed  in  a  light  tight  box.  The  lens  used  in  taking  is  an  extremely  rapid  one  of  the 
highest  quality  so  that  the  utmost  detail  may  be  secured.  The  pictures  are  invariably 
taken  at  i6  per  second,  or  one  foot  of  £lm,  and  the  necessary  alteration  of  the  exposure  is 
made  by  stopping  down  the  lens.  This  taking  speed  is  never  altered,  as  the  films  are 
alwa3rs  projected  at  this  speed  and  thus  a  natural  effect  of  motion  is  always  secured. 
If  the  film  is  projected  faster  than  it  wait  taken  the  effect  is  very  hurtled,  and  if  slower 
an  opposite  but  equally  unreal  effect  is  attained^ 

The  films  after  exposure  are  mounted  on  frames  (holding  from  150  to  300  feet), 
developed,  fixtd  and  wadied  in.  large  tanks,  and  t!hen  wound  on  drums  about  4-5  feet 
in  diameter  ajid  dried  by/being  rapidly  revolved  in  warm  dry  air.  The  positives  are 
then  printed  from  these  in  a  special  printing  machine  in  which  the  positive  is  successive- 
ly exposed  to  light  behind  the  negative  pictures.  It  is  develop^,  fixed,  washed  and 
dried  in  the  same  way  as  the  negative,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  market.  One  or  two  of 
the  largest  French  film^  itanufacturers  produce  their  positives  by  means  of  automatic 
machinery,  but  this  hasinot  yet  b^en  generally  adopted. 

In  the  eariy  days,  the.snbjects  of  the  films  were  of  the  simplest  possible  character, 
scenery  ti^en  from  a  moving  train,  a  woman  washing'  a  baby^  boys  bathing  arid  so  forth : 
but  they  have  become,  more  and  more  complex  uiitil'  at  the  present  time  no  expense  is 
spared  to  render  thepictuies  correct  in  every  detail.  The  d^ctors  are  dressed  with  every 
attention  to  historical  accuracy  and  the  plays  are  in  many  cases  acted  in  the  placed 
where  the  scenes  depicted  actually  took  place,  large  numbers  of  people  being  continually 
employed  by  aB  the  film  companies  in  preparing,  i^hearsitig,  and  acting  the  various 
scenes  depicted.  '  A  French  firm  employed  2,500  people  to  act  a  film  of  **  The  Sie^  of 
Calais,"  and  an  American  company  spent  £20,000  and  employed  sixty  actora  for  montlia 
in  Palestine  to  act  ''.From  Manger  to  Cross." 

The  business  has  developed  into  an  enormous  one  all  over  the  world,  and  has  reached 
its  highest  develc^nnerit  in  the  United  States.  There  the:  most  insignificant  villages 
have  their  picture  **  show,"  and  more  than  five  million  people  go  to  see  the  plays  every 
day,  at  least  £26,000,000  being  taken  at  the  doors  in  a  single  year.  In  England,  though 
the  progress  has  not  been  so  rapid,  the  business  is  an  important  one.  There  were  over 
4,000  theatres  licensed  in  Great  Britain  for  pictures  in  191 2.  Each  of  these  shows  5,000 
to  6,000  feet  a  day,  so  that  over  20,000,000  feet  are  projected  every  day.  The  life  of  a 
film  is  only  six  weeks  in  constant  running,  so  that  over  3,000,000  feet  come  in  and  go 
out  of  circulation  every  wedc.  As  this  film  is  supplied  by  th^  manufacturers  at  an 
average  priceof  3^.  it  follows  that  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  thi$.business, 
even  though  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  fullest  development.  All  the  countries  of  Conti«- 
nental  Europe  have  adopted  the  new  fonn  of  entertainment.  - 

The  most  important  countries  for  manufacturing  the  film  are  in  order  France,  the 
United  States,  Italy,  Great  Britain  and  Germany^  lu:  the  early  stages,  England  had  a 
monopoly  of  this  branch  of  the  business,  but  this  was  lost  partly  because  climatic  condi- 
tions Were  unsuitable  and  partly  because  the  fear  that  the  craae  would  be  a  transient  one 
frightened  capitalists.  There  is  now  nodopbt  that  this  form  of  entertainment  will  con- 
tinue to  attract:  there  were  90  picture  theatres  licensed  in  London  in  1909^  but  in  191 2 
there  were  over  400.  It  attracts  audiences  partly  from  those  who.  previously  never  went 
to  places  of  amusement  at  all  and  partly  from  music-hall  and  theatregoers.  It  has 
recently  been  shown  that  the  seven  leading  London  music-halls  made  on  the  average 
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£3,000  less  profit  in  1911-12  than  they  did  in  the  preceding  12  months,  and  a  similar 
drop  would  be  shown  in  the  theatre  receipts  if  the  figures  were  available.  Many  of  the 
local  theatres  and  halls  in  the  London  suburbs  have  either  dosed  or -been  converted  into 
picture  palaces.  Unfortunately  the  dnema  theatres  have  shown  less  desire  to  use  their 
opportunities  for  bigh'-claas  educational  purposes,  and  more  to  provide  simply  densa? 
tional  entertainments,  than  they  did  three  years  ago.  Then  it  was  the  custom  to  incladie 
at  least  one  educational  picture  in  each  programme;  it  niight  be  the  growth  of  sOme  well 
known  flower,  or  perhaps  the  circulation  oi  the  blood,  or  a  tour  round  some  foreign  city, 
or  the  manufacture  of  a  familiar  article,  while  now  it  is  the  exception  to  find  suith  a  fikd! 
included.  A  wearisome  round  of  pictures  are  Exhibited,  farces  based  on  crude  practical 
jokes,  and  melodramas  mizied  with  maudlin  sentimentality;  the  only  leaven  is  ast  oc-; 
casional  historical  play. 

The  cause  of  this  failure  to  take  advantage  of  the  enormous  educative  possibilities  o£ 
the  cinematograph  is  twofold.  Firstly,  the  majority  of  the  leading  film  manufacturers 
are  self-made  men  who  have  made  all  their  money  out  o£  the  business;  and  secondly; 
until  lately  it  was  fashionable  to  ridicule  the  cinematograph  picture.  The  fact  that  the 
leading  actors  and  actresses  of  Eutope,  for  instance.  Sir  H.  Beerbohm  Tree  and  Madame: 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  have  not  considered  it  beneath  their  dignity  io  Act  before  the  film 
camera  shows  that  the  second  no  longer  applies^  Time  no  doubt  will  remedy  the  firdt^ 
and  when  the  men  arrive  who  will  raise  the  tone  of  electric  theatres  in  the  «ame  way 
as  the  late  Sir  Edward  Moss  and  others  have  done  for  that-  of  the  music  halls,  the. 
cinematograph  will  become  a  great  influence  for  the  public  good. 

There  is  a  great  field  cq)en  too  (or  the  use  of  film  pictures  as  an  aid  to  teaching,. 
Children  are  always  more  interested  jn  the  concrete  than  they  are  in  the  abstract;  lesr: 
sons  in  geography,  history, natural  science,  etc.,  so  illustrated,  would  interest  and  instruct; 
them  to  a  far  greater  extent  than,  mere  text-book  teaching,  and 'knowledge  so  acquired: 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  retained.  The  inflammability  of  the  film  has,  how- 
ever, up  till  now  prevented  any  serious  move  being  made  in  this  direction.  The  Home? 
OfiEce  and  County  Council  regulations  in  England  have  rendered  electric  theatres  very 
free  from  danger;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  these  rules  to  schools.  Children  are 
highly  susceptible  to  panic,  and  a  fire-and-^moke-proof  operating  box  would  be  a  necessity,, 
especially  as  school-  teachers  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be'  expert  operators  and.  so*. 
would  be  more  likely  to  fire  the  film.  The  London  County  Council  and  others,  howr 
ever,  have  recently  taken  steps  to  consider  how  these  difiiculties  can  be  overcome. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  make  a  non-inflammable  celluloid  film,  but  so 
far  without  success.  Films  have  been  made  with  tanned  gelatine  as  a  basis  instead  of 
celluloid,  and  inventors  have  also  endeavoured  to  denitrate  the  nitrocellulose  from: 
which  celluloid  is  manufactured;  but  in  both  cases  the  fllm  has  lost  transparency  and 
also  strength.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  awaiting  solution.  Another  is  thdit  of  obr 
taining  a  film  in  natural  colours.  C.  A.  Smith  and  Chaa.  Urban  in  their  Kinemacolor 
process  show  very  beautiful  colour  effects;  but  the  film  is  not  in  itself  coloured  and  so 
must  be  shown  by  special  apparatus.  Relying  as  it  does  on  persistence  o|  visidn^ 
much  higher  running  speed  than  usually  employed  is  required  and  considerably  morte 
light.  .  The  ideal  colour  film  should  consist  of  a  series  of  pictures,  each  a  coo^)let^. colour 
rendering  of  the  subject  in  itself;  so  that  the  film  could  be  exhibited  on  any  machine  at 
the  normal  speed.  No  film  fulfilling  these  conditions  has  yet  been  produced  on  the: 
market,  but  of  the  numerous  inventors  who  are  investigating  colour  tdnematography 
one,  at  least,  is  working  on  these  lines  and  the  problem  should,  shortly  be  solved* 

Another  problem  is  the  synchronising  of  the  gramophone  and  cinematograph.  Thi^ . 
had  been  done  but  with  very  partial  success,  but  late  in  191 2  seemed  to  have  been  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

The  one  thing  certain  is  that  ten  years  ago  the  moving  picture  was  an  object  of  ridi- 
cule, yet  to-day  it  has  effected  a  revolution  in  the  world's  amusement;  and  its  influence 
will  continue  to  increase  as  more  theatres  are  opened  and  better  progran^:^es  are  pror 
duced.  (T*  P.  Midoleton.) 
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•  Tbe  more  recent  developments  of  music  have  been  concerned  with  performance 
rather  than  creation  and  invention.  The  truth  is  that,  with  the  death  of  Wagner, 
an  end  came  to  a  long  period  of  inventive  development  in  the  art— *-the  period,  in  fact, 
of  developed  music  which  may  be  said  to  have  began  with  Bach  and  ettded  with  Wagner 
and  Brahms.  It  is  probable  that  to  future  historians  this  period  will  be  known  as  the 
"equal  temperament  period,"  in  which  music  was  universally  tn*itten  on  the  bisisof 
tlie  whole-toned  scale.  The  general  tendency  of  music  of  the  post- Wagner  period  has 
been  to  search  for  some  new  scale  or  tonal  basis  and  consequently  to  express  this  in  terms 
which  at  first  seemed  strange  to  ears  trained  to  the  old  scale.  With  Wagner  a  certain 
period  of  composition  may  be  said  to  have  ended,  and  a  new  period  of  performance  and 
interpretation  to  have  begun;  and  it  is  that  period  which,  in  its  turn,  seems  to  have  come 
to  its  own  development  and  close  in  the  last  year  or  two-^robably  to  give  btrth,  in  its 
turn,  to  a  new  period  of  original  composition.  ' 

•  Whether  this  turn  out  to  be  true  or  not  the  eipectation  of  it  seems  to  be  iQgitai.  A 
Idvigand  fertile  period  of  creative  production  means  almost  certainly  that  less  tinie  and 
care  can  be  devoted  to  interpretation  and  performance;  thei^  are  niore  works  claiming 
a  hearing  than  can  easily  be  heard;  and  musiciaois  are  more  Engaged  in  the  business  of 
pnesenting  the  new  Works  than  in  perfecting  their  renderings  of  the  old.  In  time,  there- 
fore, the  actual  technique  of  interpretation  falls  short  of  the  demands  made  upon  it; 
attention  is  drawn  to  it;  and  with  the  pause  in  the  tide  of  production  comes  greater  leis- 
ure to  study  the  technique  of  performance  and  the  consequent  development  in  that 
branch  of  the  aft.  The  link  between  two  such  periods  is  curiously  represented  in  the 
person  of  Wagner,  who  found  that  existing  means  of  interpretation  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  adequate  performance  of  his  own  works,'  and  he  had  therefore  to  evolve  for  him- 
sdf  a  new  orchestral  technique  by  means  of  which  his  sbor)^  could  be  made  intelligible 
to  the  world.  He  may  be  said  to  have  invented  the  modem  art  of  conductiiig — an  art 
which  arose  entirely  from  his  own  works.  Wagner  had  by  long  and  patient  study  of 
Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Weber,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  orchestral  works  of 
the  great  •  masters  had  hardly  ever  been  properly  heard,  and  his  essay  on  conducting 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  music.  But  when  his  own  scores  came  to  be  exam- 
ined, they  were  proaounced  unplayable*  By  the  old  methods,  moreover,  they  vfere 
unplayable,  and  ghastly  indeed  must  have  been  some  of  the  performances  of  opera 
orchestras  in  Germany  at  their  first  rehearsal  of  his  scores.  No  amount  of  merely  beat- 
ihg  one,  two,  three,  four  in  a  bar  could  produce  melody  and  harmony  out  of  the  chaos 
presented  by  the  score:  The  thing  seemed  hopeless.  Like  every  creator  or  originator, 
Wagner  had  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  form  the  tools  with  vHiich  his  work  was  to  be 
done.  Liszt  and  Von  Bulow,  the  greatest  contemporary  masters  of  the  technique  of 
the  pianoforte^  were  the  first  to  realise  that  tliere  was  at  least  a  possibility  of  the  per- 
formance of  Wagner's  works;  they  had  learned  from  him  how  to  cbtiduct  Beethoven, 
and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  was  api^ed  to  the  interpretation  of  his  own  scores.  And 
after  them  he  trained  a  whole  band  of  disciples  in  the  interpretation  of  his  opeifts— 
Rtchter,  Seidl,  Levi,  Richard  Strauss,  Mottl,  Weingartner,  and  Nikisch  were  the  chief 
of  them ;  all  these  became  great  exponents  of  the  new  art  of  conducting.  These  men  had 
many  varieties  of  quahty  and  talent,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  one  thing  was  common  to 
the  equipment  of  all  of  them:  they  were  all  trained  in  the  interpretation  of  one  set  of 
works — Wagner's  own  operas.  And  that  fact  gives  Us  the  key  to  the  new  art  of  con- 
ducting as  compared  with  the  old  art  of  beating  time;  for  they  had  these  scores  absolute- 
ly in  their  heads.  They  lived  with  them;  their  lives  were  spent  in  rehearsing  and  copy- 
ing and  drilling  until  every  note  was  as  much  th*ir  own  ats  if  they  bad  themselves  com- 
posed the  score;  thus  when  they  came  to  conduct  they  were  not  tnerely  reading  the  music 
of  the  ipHnted  page  a  bar  in  advance  of  the  orchestra;  they  were  leading  the  orchestra  in 
something  that  was  Within  themselves,  something  that  came  from  their  own  inner  being. 

\See  £.  B.  xix,  72  e#.  seq. ;  and  articles  enumerated  on  p.  885  of  Index  Volume. 
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They  knew  every  note  of  the  patt,  often  knew  it  better  tlUin  the  player  him^lf ;  and  if 
he  stumbled  or  made  a  mistake  they  could  sing  the  right  note  for  him  through  all  the 
maze  of  other  parts. 

The  interpretation  ol  the  Wagnerian  scores  was  also  a  great  training  ground  for  con- 
ductors in  the  actual  instrumental  technique  of  the  orchestra;  and  in  the  extension  of 
this,  and  the  first  modern  definition  of  it  in  the  form  of  an  authoritative  monograpJi,  the 
work  df  Hector  Berlioz  is  pre-eminent.  It  was  of  (Ad  the  invariable  excuse  of  the  lazy 
orchestral  player  to  pronounce  a  passage  presenting  any  unusual  difficulties  **  unplay^ 
able,"  and  the  ignorant  conductor,  hesitating  to  contradict  the  player  on  a  matter  con- 
cerning the  technique  of  his  own  instrument,  was  obliged  to  accept  his  verdict.  But 
Berlioz  and  the  disciples  of  Wagner  changed  all  that.  They  armed  themselves  with  an 
exact  knowledge  of  what  wa^  and  what  was  not  possible  for  every  instriunent  in  the 
orchestra;  they  were  careful  not  to  write  anything  physically  impossible.  They  thus 
abolished  a  great  piece  of  bluff  with  which  orchestral  ];^yers  had  hithdlo  been  able  to 
oppose  the  exacting  conductor;  for  composers  had  often  written  without  any  regard  to 
the  constrtfction  of  the  instrument  employed,  had  even  written  notes  which  did  not 
exist  on  the  instrument;  so  that  the  conductor  who  should  have  demanded  their  ezecu«- 
tion  would  have  been  laughed  at  by  his  band,  which  would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
this  state  of  aff idrs  when  presented  with  a  passage  which  was  merely  difficult  and  not 
impossible.  But  under  the  new  regime  the  conducUHrs  very  often  knew  as  much  about 
the  technique  of  the  instrument  as  did  the  playets  themselves;  they  were  firm  in  do* 
manding  the  execution  of  passages  which  were  only  difficidt  because  they  were  unusual; 
and  the  natural  pride  of  the  artist,  responding  to  the  challenge,;  was  found  equal  to  the 
new  demands.  The  old  phrase  '*  I  can't  do  impossibilities/'  or  "  I  can't  play  notes  that 
are  not  on  the  instrument  "  gave  way  to  ^  If  the  instrument  can  play  it,  I  can  play  it/' 

The  first  result  of  this  was  a  great  increase  in  the  efiiciency  of  orchestral  players,  who 
began  to  find  that  theli*  work  was  not  a  mere  dull,  slovenly,  and  rhythmic  scraping  and 
blowing,  but  a  new  and  intricate  art  in  which  their  artistic  pride  was  challenged,  a  task 
arduous  indeed  and  involving  hitherto  unheard-of  labour  and  study^  but  rewarded,  as 
all  true  artistic  labour  is,  by  the  new  interest  and  intrinsic  joy  found  in  the  doin^of  the 
work.  Thus  the  conductors  improved  the  orchestras;  the  orchestras  reacted  on  the  conh 
ductors;  the  public  found  new  pleasure  in  listening  to  orchestral  performances;  comt- 
posers  found  a  limitless  field  of  possibilities  in  orchestration^  and  the  whole  art  of  music; 
borne  high  on  this  great  wave,  was  swept  forward  to  a:  new  stage  in  its  development. 

This  aspect  of  the  matter  is  enlarged  upon  here  because,  as  has  already  bees  said,  the 
last  three  years  have  seen  the  culmination  of  the  period  of  musical  interpretation.  The 
technique  of  orchestral  pla3dng  has  become  so  perfect  that  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  carry  it  farther.  Instruments  have  beea  improved,  and  famfUea  of  instruments 
completed,  and  a  first  class  orchestra  of  to-day  is  really  an  asetociation  ^f  viriuosi,  each 
of  them  a  master  of  his  own  instrument.  It  is  the  period  of  style.  Even  the  student 
of  to-day  is  a  master  of  orchestral  resources  that  wovdd  have  astounded  Berlioz,  and  ha^ 
an  astonishing  facility  in  using  and  blending,  them. 

In  the  other  great  branch  of  interpretative  music,  the  pianoforte  has  been  mechan- 
ically developed  along  with  the  manual  technique  of  the  pianist  to  a  point  *which  leaves 
tittle  if  any  room  for  further  devdiopment.  Even  mechanical  playetB,  the  universal  use 
of  which  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  day  which  cannot  be  ignored,  have  been  so  wonder-^ 
fully  perfected  that  they  have  brought  practically  the  whole  raoge  of  rptanoforte  music 
within  the  gi^p  of  the  ordinary -uninsthicted  person.'  This  has  had  the  inmiediate 
effect  of  removing  many  of  the  batriers  Within  which  the  art  of  music  was  enclosed,  and 
of  making  it  less  and  less 'a  ctdt  for  the  initiated  and  more  and  move  a  possession  ol  the 
world  at  large.  The/ benefit  of  thia  is  obvious;  Obvious  also  is  the  unfortunate  defect 
which  it  shares  with  all  short  cuts  and'  with  attempts  to  provide  by  rough  and  ready 
means  high  f^leasoves  which  can  only  be  attained  in  perfection  by  a  paith  of  long  and 
consistent  study. 

We  stand  now  aa  legarda  symphonic  and  orcbeatral  music  at.  the  thii^sbold  o£  a  new 
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period.  The  interpi^etative  t«clm]<|ite  having  be$n  deyieloped  beyond  the  needs  of  what 
maybe  called  classical  .inuBic,  a  new  school  isspringiDg  up,  the  art  of  which  seeks  tp  take 
full  advantage  of  the  new  resources  thus  afforded. 

So  far  as  one  can  judge  in.  what  is  necessarily  a  transition  period  the  centre  of  creative 
musical  life  seems  to  be  shifting  westward.  The.  long  aad  glorious  annals  oj  modern 
German  music  came  to  an  end  with  Wagner  and  Brahms.  '■  Thepromise  of  an  impprtant 
Russian  school  heralded  by  Tschaikovsky  has  so  far  not  been  fulfilled.  The  first  signs 
of  a  new  life  in  music  appeared  in  Franoe,  principally  in  the  works  o^ -Debussy,  Ravel, 
and  others  :of  their  school,  but  it  appears  to  have  died  down  again  or  dissipated  itself 
into  a  jnorbid  and  predous  trifling  with  the  exquisite  interptetation  of  things  not  worth 
interpreting.  A  little  later  a  new  and  promising  school  ,of  composition  sprang  up  in 
Englaind,  more  solid  in  its  basis  than  that  of  France  and  at  first  not  so  exquisite  in  tech* 
nical  mastery;  but  it  has  during  the  last  three  years  developed  to  a  point  which  has  left 
the  French  trifling  iki  behind  and  promises  to  broaden  into  a  creative  art  of  first  rate 
importance;  Such  names  as  Granville.  Bantock,.  Joseph  Holbrooke,  Cyril  Scott  j  Hamil- 
ton Harty,  William  Wallace,  Hintan,  Ethel  Smyth,  Vaughan  Williams^  York  Bowen> 
Delius,  Dale,  Gardiner,  Grainger,  and  von  Hoist,  represent  the  most  modern  group  of 
thisEnglish  school,  while  comlpoaeis  like  Stanford,  Parry>  Cowen,  Mackenzie,  Coleridge- 
Taylor^  Walford  Davies,  Somervell^  Hamish  iMiacCunn,  Edward  Gernian,  and  Hurl- 
stone  represent  a  type  of  music  not  so  ultra  modem  but  still  full  of  an  increasing  free- 
dom, while  yet  retaining  enough  Of  the  old  classical  forms  to  take  a  stronger  hold  of  the 
conservative  public  than  is  possible  with  the  newer  music.  The  work  of  Elgar  can 
hardly  be  separated  from  either  group;  in  a  sense  it  belongs  to  both.  The  high  degree 
of  excellence  attained  by  English  orchestras  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  development 
of  symphonic  music;  and  the  servides.  of  the  two  most  eminent  English  conductors,  Sir 
Henry  Wood  and  Mr.  Landon  Ronald,  have  greatly  stimulated  and  helped  it» 

The  new  development  of  music>  arising  firom  lis  p>erfectiQn  of  the  means  of  interpreta- 
tion, 15  as  yet  hardly  definite  endu^  m  its  dirtetion  for  us  Co  predict  with  any  certainty 
the  course  likely  to  be  taken  in  its  stream,  but  enough  has  happened  in  the  la$t  year  or 
00  to  make  clear  the  general  lines  on  which  composers  ol  the  new  school  are  proceeding, 
The  most  striking  characteristic  which  is  common  tO'them  all  is  a  great  freedom  of  form. 
The  classical  form  of  the  sonata  and  symphony  has  been  expanded  and^iodified  almost 
beyond  recognition.  The  modem  composer  does  not,  when  he  sets  about  a  work^  con- 
fine himself  within  the  limits  of  form  which  have  hitherto  been  characteristic  of  the 
greatest  music.  He  seeks  to  interpret  mood  rather  thaa  to  achieve  structure  or  outline; 
in  the  slang  of  the  arts  he  is  more  concerned  with  "  atmosphaie  **  thai)  with  construction; 
And  here  also  comes  in  another  striking  quality  in  the  new  music.  There  were,  roughly, 
three  elements  in  the  old  music:  rhythmi,  melody  and  harmony.  To  these  has  now 
been  added  a  fourth,  which  for  want  of  a  better  English  term  one  must  call  colour. 
Tone  colour  is  ^arrived  at  by  the  use  of  the  different  sound  qualities  of  the  different  instm- 
ments;  and  the  perfection  of  modern  instruments,  and  the  high  degree  of  virtuosity 
achieved  by  their  players,  have  greatly  extended  the  resources  of  the  composer.  In  the 
old  music  instmments  were  used  more  with  regard  to  their  compass  than  to  their  tone 
colour.  Melody  was  assigned  to  such  instmments  as  violins,  oboes,  and  clarinets,  on 
account  of  the  facility  of  executing  rapid  passages  upon  them,  and  of  their  considerable 
compass  in  the  higher  scales.  To  the  less  agile  instmments  such  as  horns,  trombones^ 
and  the  lower  strings,  were  assigned  the  task  of  fillifigin  the  harmonies,  while  drums  and 
even  tmmpets  were  used  as  instmments  of  t^ercussion  to  .accent  the  rhythm.  The 
modern  tendency  of  music  Is  to' change  all  this.  Melody,  once  almost  a  monopoly 
SMViongst  the  instmments  named,  has  been  distributed  amongst  all  the  instruments  of 
the  orchestra;  even  kettle-dhims.  The  dream  of  Berlioz  that  evefy  family  of  iiistru- 
ments  should  fofra  k  ddtnplete  Orchestra  in.  itself  has  now  been  realized,  with  the  result 
that  by  using  their  distribution  of  tone  qualities,  either  separately,  or  blended  one  with 
another,  the  modem  composer  has  on  his  palette  a  series  of  gradations  of  tone  which 
CMrespoiid  with  the  colours  on  a  painter^s  palette.    'And  it  ib  tins  asm  use  of  colour^  this 
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making  of  sound  for  the  sake  of  its  Quafit j,  quite  apart  from  mekxly' or  harmony,  that 
is  ooe  oi  the  most  striking,  developments  in  recent  music.  It  enormously  extends  the 
range  oi  music  in  the  expression  of  emotion,  laid;  in  the  establishment  of  what  is  called 
"  atmosphere,"  it  carries  the  art  as  a  means  of  human  expression  to  lengths  which  have 
never  before  been  attained  and  which  neither  language,  nor  painting,  nor  any  other 
means  of  expressioQ  can  find  corresponding  terms  to  describe.  Music  is  getting  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  expressing  of  intellectual  ideas,  and  is  more  and  more  dedi- 
cated to  the  expressing  of  pure  emotion. 

With  the  emancipation  from  form^  arid  as  a  consequence  of  it,  has  come  emancipa- 
tion also  from  the  old  harmonic  laws.  The  principles  of  thorough  bass  on  which  music 
was  written  until  the  end  of  the  rnneteehth  century  are  gradually  being  abandoned,  and 
the  kmg  reign  <^  tonic  and  dominant  harmony  is  coming  to  an  end.  And  as  the  eair  be^ 
comes  educated  to  these  ntm  forms,  one  discovers  that  principles  wbicb  seemed  to  be 
immutable,  like  the  laws  of  nature,  may  be  abandoned  not  only  without  (fistress  to  the 
musical  sense^  but  with  positive  increase  to  its  gratification.    As  an  illustration  take  the 

foUowing  close  in  the  key  of:  F  major. 

/Tw     : 
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Up  till  quite  recently  no  ear  would  have  tolerated  or  found  finality  in  anything  but  the 
tonic  chord  of  F.  But  the  modern  composer  would,  if  it  siiited  him,  without  any  hesita- 
tion writ^  the  passage  thus,  leaving  the  leading  note  unriesolved; 


Anything  morje  impossible  under  the  old  ideas  than  an  unresplved  leading  note  in  the 
final  chord  could  not  be  imagined;  yet  if  the  chord.as  it  has  been  written  h^e  be  held  on 
an  organ  or  any  other  tone-sustaining  instrument  and  listened  to  attentively,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  comes  jto  a  quite  natural  close;  that  there  is  no  essential  imrest  or  desire  for 
completion;. and  that  as  a  foiai  chord  it  has  only  a  darker, more  conq>lex,  more  mysteri-. 
ous  quality  than  a  plain  common  sense  chord  of  F  major.  The  truth  is,  that\he  modern 
ear  treats  all  notes  as  havmotfies  or  Ov^tXAiesol  some  fundamentiU  ivrMch  is  possibly  not 
physically  h^ard;  and  that  the  increase  in  the  harnu>mc  range  of  modern  music  is  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  ears  have  become  educated  to  imagine  and  reconcile  a  far  wider 
aeries  of  these  harmonics  than  were  the  ears  of  an  earlier  generation. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  most  immediate  promising  school  of  new  compositiofi 
is  the  English,  the  work  of  this  school  is  almost  i^ticely  conf\ped  to  instrumental  and 
symphonic  music  which  no  modern  school  or, opera' has  developed. .  The  works  of.  the 
popular  Italian  ccmposers  such  a^  Mascagni,  Leonci^vallQ,  and  .Puccini  make  a. great 
appeal  to  the  public  which  frequent  fashionable  opersL-  houses;  but  so  far  as  real  artistic 
progress  is  concerned  they  are  almost  negligible.  Their  appeal  is  spectacular  and  sensa- 
tional rather  than  artistic.  From  every  point  of  view  they  are  a  retrogression  from  the 
position  attained,  by  Wagner.  The  characteristics  of  the  recent  successes  in  this  school 
are  absurdity  of  plqt,,  crude  delineation  of  charactef?,  and  careful  subordination  \o  the 
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requirements  of  the  prima. donna  znd  the  star  tenoi;,  atid  sufficient  opportunity  for  speie- 
tacular  mounting  to  make  them  acceptable  to  the  managers  of  metropolitan  opera  houses; 
If  the  few  attempts  made  at  modern  En^sh  opera  have  been  negligible,  it  is  no  doubt 
partly  due  to  the  difficulties  against,  which  English  composers  have  still  to  contend  in 
getting  a  hearing  for  elaborate  works;  and  if  the  demand  for  English  opera  continues  to 
meet  with 'tittle  or  no  itsponse^it  is  because  the  pufa^c  at  large  has  not  really  as  yet  dd- 
vdoped  a  serious  tastei  for  opera. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  in  running  a  season  of  opera  in  English  at  popu^ 
lar  JMrices^  but  they  are  almost  always  financially  unsuccessful^-  althouf^  they  meet  with 
enough  enbouragement  from  i  the  public  to  foster  the  hope  that  in  this  respect  also  the 
Inusical  sense  of  England  will  continue  to  devdop.  The  most  conspicuous  experiment 
in  this  direction  was  made  by  Mt.  Oscar  Hammerstdn,  who^  at  the  cost  of  £aoo;ooo  built 
and  equipped  the  London  Opera  House ,  a.  handsome  and  luxurious  building  situated  in 
Kingsway.  Here  he  conducted  three  seasons  -ol  grand  opera,  but  faiMng  to  secure  the 
ncjcessary  support  he  abandoned  the  enterprise  in  the ^  spring  of  191 2.'  His  failure  Ills 
been  variously  explained,  but  it  was  chiefly  due  to  his  attempt  to  combine  tw&  <faite 
opposite  interests,  due  to  h|s  imperfect  knowledge  of  London  social  conditions.  He 
tried  on  the  one  hand  to  rival  .Covent  Garden  a^d  to  attract  part  at  least  of  the  fashion- 
able audience  to  whom  the  o^ra  is  a  social  function,  a|id  also  to  attract  the  musical 
public  which  has  learnt  to  demand  a  high  standard  of  performance  and  repertoire.  The 
standard  of  performance  in  Mr.  Hammerstein's  house  waH  excellent,  but  the  judgment 
shown  in  the  selection  of  the  rtpertoire  was  hopelessly  atrfeiilt.  Money  was  poured  out 
on  the  lavish  mounting  of  old-fashioned  and  obsolete  operas  which  had  never  been 
really  alive,  and  are  more  than  dead  to-day.  Mr.  Hammerstein  was  artistically  in  this 
respect  ^some  half  a  century  behind  the  time.  The  fashionable  world  failed  to  support, 
him ;  as  a  result,  his  project  was  abandoned  and  his  opera  house  converted  into  aCinemato- 
graph  theatre.  The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Thomas  Beecham  met  with  far  more  artistic, 
but  no  greater  financial  success,  although  by  his  seasons  of  modern  opera  (and  his  pro- 
ductions included  the  work^bf  Richard  Strauss)  he  proved  that  there  was  a  steady 
popular  support  for  opera  in -English  atfKipulaf  prices. 

A  quite  new  development  in  tho^presentiitidti  q|  operate'  worth  mentioning,  as  it  may 
indicate  a  certain  movement  of  popular  taste.  It  is  the  performance  of  short  operas  in 
fidl  on  the  music-hall  stage. ;  -  Mascagni  conducted  his  CavaUeria  Rusticana  nightly  at 
the  London  Hippodrome  for  a  long-season,  and  other  shoit  works  adequately  performed 
with  a  full  chorus  and  orchestra  have  also  found  a  place  it  recent  variety  programmes. 
But  none  of  these  conditions  are  at  all  likely  to  help  in  the  development  for  which  all 
musidans  afb  eaigeriy  looking,  a  truly  modern  art  bf  opera;  The  woric^  of  Sttauss,  of 
which  much  was  expected,  have  not  succeeded  in  filling  this  want.  It  is  juit  possible 
that  "with  the  devdopment  of  spectacular  dancing  and  the  great  impulse  gfven  to  the 
new  conception  of  stfehit  dfecoration  by  Gordon  Craig  and  Prof. 'ReinTiardt,  the  new 
opera  iiiay  i^erge;  as  did  the  old,  frdm  thb  dance  and  the  ballet.       .  (FttsoN  Yocno.) 
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•  PairUing.-^-Oh-  Novetnber  8,  1910  there  was  Opetied  at  the  Grafton  Galleries 
in  London  an  exhibition  Whidh  has  exercised  th^  most  far-reaching  influence  upon 

every  phase  of  Artistic  activity  in  England.  The  movement  illustrated 
ffea/sSr**"  by  that  exhibition  ha^!  been  an  active  force  in  Fmnce,  and  Indeed  all 

over  Eurc^e^  foi*  som^  years;  ^It'hough  it'  had  only  Sent  a  faint  echo  across 
the  ChaEnhel,'  where  it  was  given  the  feotaeWhit  vague  and  meaningless  naihe  of  "Post- 
Im^ffe^sidriiSih" — m  preference  to  '*  Syiithesism  "  and  other  terms  suggested  for  it; 
This'Pok-Impressionteto  is  arevblt  against  the=  tyranny  exercised  by  realistic  repre- 
sentation over  the  art  of  the  later  nineteenth  century,  just  as  earlier  irt  the  century 

.  ^  See  E,  B.  xx^  459  et  seq.  and  allied  articles  enumerated  in  Index  Volume  p.  886. 
•  See  £.  B.  xxiv,  488  eS  seq.  and  allied  articles  enumerated  in  Index  Volume  p.  887.. 
^  See  E,  B,  ii,  369  et  Uq.  and  allied  artida^  enumerated  in  Index  Volume  p.  884. 
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Realism  had  been  ^  revolt  against  tke  tyrwimy  of  academic  rlamkiian.  Post-Im^ 
pressionism  derives  from  Impressionism  (see  E.  B.  zw,  34^)  and  is  at  the  same  time 
the  negation  of  Impressionist  principles.  It  is  an.  art  oif  expression  orather  than  of 
impressioii.  It  derives  from  Manet's- mass-impressiomsm,whidi  had 'ahready  done 
much  towards  eliminating  chiaroscuro  .and  sinqshfying  the  planes  in^pictori^  y(OTk. 
It  also  derives  from  Monet -s  coldur-impi^essiomsm  with  its  analysis  of  Mght  into  tlie 
constituent  spectral  colours  and  msistence  on  colour,  vibraition. as  the  principal  fabtor 
in.  the  painter^s  art.    ■ 

In  the  hands  oi  such  neo-impressumists  as  Signac,:  Seurat  and  Cross^  Monet's 
applicatioa  of  the  discoveries  of  spectral  analysis  had  become. purely  sdentifc  dnd 
mechanical^  their  eanvases  being  filled  with  a  system  ^Irpund  dots  or  square  touches 
of  identical  shape  and  regular  .intervals.  The  first  Post-Impressioiiists  shrank  from: 
the  imitative  objectivity  of  these  Neo-Iinpresaonists,  and  used  colour  and  ionn  as 
symbols  for  the  expression  of  their  personal  emotions;  One  of  the  best*  d^nitibn» 
of  Postnlmpressionism  is  "  a  new  recognition  6f .  the^' prindple  that  objects  cannot 
be  depicted  lis  they  exist  in  reality,  but  only  as  th&>r  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the  indi-^ 
vidual;  that  their  emotional  sigmficance  -^the  bomd  that  links,  man  to  his  sutrouiidH 
ings  -*  can  be  expressed  only  by  a  full  confessioA  of  {Personal  experience." 

The  three:  fotmders  of  the  new  movement  —  the  dominant  personalities  •  whose 
achievement  stands  out  from  the  bulk  of  eccentric^  incompetent  and.  often  absurd 
productions  o£  the  lesser  men  who  sailed  under  the  same  ^g^^  were  Paul  G^zaniie 
{i839*-i9o6)>  Paul  Gauguin  (i^S--iqo^}r  afid  Vincent  Van  Gogh  (1833-1890). 

C6zanne,  bom  in  1839  at  Aix  in  Provence,  the  son  of  a  prosperous  banker,  was 
educated  for  the  law,  but  felt  strongly  drawn  towards  art  and  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
CezMttne.  Acad^mie  Suisse  in  Paris  in  1863. .  Having  iwied  to  gain  access  to  the  £col&. 
des  Beaux^Aits  he  had  for  a  time  to  work  in  his  father's  bank;  but  he  evenn 
tually  returned  to  Paris  and  art,  the  influences  to  which  he  submitted  being  those  of 
Courbet,  Manet  and  Pissarro.  An  allowance  from  his  father  enabled  him  to  foHow  hiA 
passioaiate  love  ol  art  i^thout  havings  to  depend  on  the  very  remote  chaince  of  selling 
his  pictures.'  He  worked  with  real  passion,  struggling  with  all  his  might  to  arrive  at 
**  the  coherent  archxtecturai  effect  of  the  masterpieces  of  primitive  art/'  and  caring 
little  for  what  became  of  the  pictures  upon;  which  he  had  spent  his  fiery  energy.  But 
it  was  only  on  rare  occasions  that  he  was  able  to  express  his  ideals.  He.wad  insuffi* 
cientiy  ttained,  and  remained  to  the  end  heavy  and  clumsy  in  his  manipulation  of  this 
brush.  C6zannetook  part  in  the  Communist  rising  of  .1871.  He  died  at  Aix  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1906;.  The  character  of  Lantie^  in  Zola's  '*  L'Oeuvre  "  was  partly  drawt^ 
from'C^zanne  "    , 

Paul  Ckraguin  was  bom  in  Paris  in  184.8,  the  son  of  a  Breton  lather  and  a  Creole 
mother.  It  was  only -at  the  age  .of  thirty,  after  haimig  been  a  cabin-boy  and  a  bank 
^  ^  derk,  that  under  the  influence  of  Pissarro,  Degas  and  Cezanne  he  toek 
to-  painting,  his  early  work  being  closely'  akin  to  that  <^  Pissarro.  >  ^ii 
whole  temperament  made  it  impossit^  for  him  to  live  and  work  in  Parisi.  He  =went 
first  to  Brittany,  then  to  Martinique  (in  1887),  whence  he  only  returned  to  go  with 
Vincent  Van  Gogh  to.  the  South  of  France^  where  the  tWo  collaborated  until  Van  Gogh 
after  a  murderous  attack  on  his  friend  was  ramoved  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  x89*i» 
Gauguin  finally  broke  away  from  Europe  and  civiltsatioh  and  wieht  to  Tahiti,  where 
he  took  a  native  wife  and  lived  the  priwtive  life  of  the  natives,  interrupted  aaJy  by 
a  few  visits  to  his  native  FraaKe^  until  he  died  on  May  %  1903^ 

In  the  primitive  surroundingB  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  he  endeavoured,  with  a 
good  deal  of  success,  to  regain  something  of  the  decorative  grandeur  and  expressive 
simplidty  o£  primitive  art..  That  the  barbarous  splendour  of  hii^  oolourr  has  great 
decorative  value,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  archaic  monumentaiity  in.  his  design,  can^ 
not  be  denied.  Yet  it  is  equally: certain  that  with  him,  too,  the  achievement  fell 
frequently  shoit  of  the  inteaticMi.  Although  trained  in  the  Impressionist  Sdiool^ 
Gauguin,  in. his  later  work,  has  nothing  in  commoa  with  its  practice.    His  colouring 
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is  conventional  and  arbitrary,  his  outline  heavy  and  emphatic,  his  treatment-  of  the 
human  form  S3rnthetically  simplified. 

•  Vincent  Van  Gogh,  who  is  in  many:  ways  the  most  interesting  figure  of  this  group, 
was  bom  at  Groot  Zundert,  in  HolhMid-,  in  1853,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman^ 
V  Oo  h  ^^  began  life  as  a  salesman  at  Goupil  &  Co.'s,  the  well  khowh  art  dealers, 
•  '  then  went  to  England  as  a  teacher,  and  returned  to  Holland  in  1877  to 
study  theology.  Impatient  of  the  narrowness  of  the  school  teaching,  and  impelled 
by  real  religious  ardour,  he  took  up  missionary  work  among  the  rough  minces  at  Bodnge 
in  Belgium.  It  was  in  this  milieu  that  he  began  to  practice  drawing,  and  on  his  return 
to  his  parents  in  i8$i  he  was  3ent  to  his  brother-in-law  Anton  Mauve  to  receive  in- 
struction in  painting. .  His.  passionate  impulsiveiness'  and  restlessness  made  him  again 
impatient  to  work  independently,  but  four  years  later,  recognising  the  disadvantages 
of  insufficient  training,  he  submitted  himself  —  for  a  few  months  only  —  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Antwerp  Academy.    «    . 

In  1886  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  the  circle  of  the  Impressionists  and 
became  friendly  with  Gauguin.  In  the  next  year  Van  Gogh  went  to  Provence,  and 
induced  Gauguin  to  join  him  at  Aries  for  the  purpose  of  collaboration.  The  two 
artists,  united  only  by  their  revolutionary  tendencies,  were  wholly  at  variance  in  their 
disposition.  Frequent  quarrels  between  them  reached  their  climax  when  Van  Gogh 
attacked  Gauguin  with  a  razor  and  subsequently  m  a  fit  of  remorse  mutilated  himself 
and  was  taken  to.  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  had  many  lucid  intervals  and  continued  to 
paint  with  unabated  enthusiasm.  In  1889  he  was  taken  charge  of  by  Dr.  Gachet, 
at  Anvers*sttr-Oise,  in  whose  garden  he  shot  himself  on  July  28,  1890/ 
.  Van  Gogh's  undisciplined,  erratic,  tragic  life  is  reflected  in  his  art.  Of  his  absolute 
sincerity,  of  the  intensity  of  his  emotions,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  his  frenzied 
brushwork,  his  furious  hatchet  strokes  of  paint,  his  concentration  upon  the  essential 
significance  conveyed  to  him  by  each  subject,  served  their  purpose  is  equally  certain. 
But  not  only  are  his  paintings  marred  by  an.  absolute- contempt  of  surface  quality  and 
of  what  is  commonly  called  beauty,  but  both  his  conc^tion  and  his  execution  f re* 
quently,  and  especially  in  his  later  work,  suggest  an  unhinged  mind.  His  insanity 
in  itself  is  no  excuse  for  condemning  his  best  work,  which  has  qualities  that  entitle  Van 
Gogh  to  a  position  among  the  great  artists  of  the  nineteentlx  century. 

In  the  art  of  Cdzianne,  Gauguin  and  Van  Gogh,  who  have  already  been  called 
the  "  old  masters  *'  of  the  new  movement,  is  to  be  found  the  germ  of  all  the  later  de- 
velopments. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  =  division  between 
^t^pns'  ^^°®®  recent  attempts  that  are  based  on  the  confusion  of  art  with  science, 
MioniMtM.  but  which  are  nevertheless  the  outcome  of  honest  conviction,  and  those' 
which  are  either  the  expression  of  insanity  or  at  least  abnormality,  or  those 
which  owe  their  origin  to  mere,  fumisterie  and  sensationalism.  What  they  all  have  in: 
common  is  contempt  of  mere  representation  of  natural  facts.  At  the  second  Post- 
Impressionist  exhibition,  held  in  London  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  in  1912,  Henri  Matisse 
and  P.  Picasso  represented  the  extr^nes  to  whkh  art  may  be  led  by  the  application 
of  these  new  principles.  Matisse,  an  artist  of  immense  ability,  endowed  with  a  raxe! 
sense  of  ihythm.in  line  and  colour,  can  scarcely  be  taken  s^ously  in  his  grotesque 
contortions  and  simplifications.  He  tried  to  look  upon  nature  with  the  unsophisti* 
eated  eyes  of  a  child,  and  his  paintings,  whilst  betraying  the  experienced  hand  that; 
simulates  incapacity,. too  often  succeed  in  suggesting  the  achievement  of  the  nursery* 

Picasso,  the  head  of  the  so-called  ^*  Cubist  "  school,  has  in  his  latest  phase  cut 
entirely  adrift  from  anything  that  approaches  recognisable  representation.  His 
Cubism  recent  pictures  are  merely  indescribably  tangled  geometrical  diagram^. 
Cubism  is  supposed  to  be  based  on  searching  for  the  volunie  of  objects 
and  to  "  render  unspeakable  cosmic  sympathies  perceptible";  but  it  is  really  the 
outcome  of  an  absolute  misconception  of  the  function  of  art.  Even  if  it  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  advanced  Post*Impressionists  are  sincere  and  actually  feel  the  emo* 
tions  they  try  to  express,  this  alone  does  not  constitute  art.    The  purpose  of  a  work 
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of  art  19  not  only  to  expwsB;  but  to  cammunicate  emotion,  and  the  matfaematical 
science  of  cubism  cannot  possibly  communicate  any  emotion. 

The  Italian  Futudst  nK)vem«it,  at  the  head  of  which  are  the  painters  Boccioni 
and  ScYerini)  is  an  outcome,  of  Post-Impressionism  and  Cubism,  although  the  Futur^ 

ists  themselves  profess  to  regard  even  Cubism  as-  antiquated  and  academic. 
igtS.     ^"^    An  exhibition  held  by  the  Futurists  in  London  in  the  Spring  of  191 2  achieved 

a  succ^  de  scandale  and  evoked  ah  outburst  of  derision  and  indignation^ 
the  public  refusing  to  take  these  artists  seriously.  Like  Cubism,  Futurism  fails  be- 
cause it  is  too  scientific,  and  in  addition  too  iitetory,  to  have  any  dose  connection  with 
pictorial  art,  the  appeal  of  which  must  depend  upon  visual  evidence. 

Post-Impressionism,  leaving  aside  its  more  extravagant  recent  offshoots,  is  really 
an  attempt  to  approach  the  art  ideal  of  the  Far  East,  with  its<  contempt  for  literal 
representation,  its  insistence  on  rhythm  and  on.  the  spiritual  significance  that  underlie 
the  outward  appearahce  of  nature.  But  the  refinements  of  a  calligraphic  style  of  ex-» 
pression  are  essential  for  the  attainment  6f  this  end;  and  Post-Impressionism  was 
bound  to  fail,  because  it  had  adc^ted  the  coarse  technical  language  of  Impressionism. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  real  importance  of  Post-Impressionism  lies  not  in  its  actual 
achievement  but  in  its  stimulating  effect  upon  all  recent  art.  In  England,  where  the 
Grafton  Gallery  exhibition  followed  close  upon  an  exhibition  of  Early  Chinese  painting 
at  the  British  Museum  in  19 10,  this  effect  was  far-reaching  and  wholesome.  Evidences 
of  new  vitality,  of  a  more  lively  emphasis  of  structure,  design  and  colour,  imme- 
diately appeared  at  aH  exhibitions,  and  even  at  that  stronghold  of  tradition,  the  Royal 
Academy.  Artists  like  Augustus  John,  a  masterly  draughtsman  and  a  painter  sifted 
with  a  rare  sense  of  decorative  and  expresave  design,  and  Prof.  C.  J.  Holmes,  remark-^ 
able  for  the  structural  emphasis  of  his  mountain  landscapes^  had  already  independ- 
ently moved  in  the  same  direction  as  the  French  Post-^Impressionistft,  without'  falling 
into  their  glaring  faults.  But  in  the  last  few  years  Post-Impressionism  has  taken 
firm  root  ^mong  British  artists,  the  most  notable  group  being  the  painters  and  illus- 
trators connected  with  the  magazine  Rhythm  (Peploe,  Fergusson,  Anne  Estelle  Rice, 
etc.),  and  the  so-called ''  Camden  Town  group,'^  to  whom,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Roger  Fry,  is  due  the  decoration  of  the  London  Borough  Polytechnic. 

Whilst  modern  art  had^  been  feverishly  searching  for  new  channels  of  expression, 
the  attention  of  the  wealthy  picture-buyers  has  been  more  than  ever  -centred  in  the 
OidMsMien  ^^sterpieces  of  the  great  dead*.  JDuring  191 1  and  1912  scarcely  a  month 
'  was  allowed  ta  pass  without  bringing  news  of  the  further  depletion  of  £n^ 
land's  artistic  heritage  to  swell  the  collections  of  American  museums  and  financieiisi. 
The  passing  of  Rembrandt's  masterpiece  "  The  Mill  "  from  Lord  Lansdowne's  collec- 
tion to  that  of  Mr.  Widener,  in  Philadelphia,  was  dieplored  in  England  as  a  national 
loss,  for  which  the  acquisition  by  the  National  Gallery  of  the  Castle  Howard  Mabuse, 
^*  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  was  scarcely  sufficient  compensation.  Still,  Mabuse's 
famous  picture  is  a  work  of  eminent  importance,  since  it  marks  in  brilliant  fashion 
the  dose  of  the  great  period  of  Flemish  art  which  was:  so  gloriously  initiated  by  th^ 
brothers  Van  Eyck's  "  Adoration  of  the  Lamb  "  at  St;  Bavon,  in  Ghent. 

A  feeling  of  consternation^  akin  only  to  that  which  was  experienced  by  the  whole 
civilised  world  on  the  occasion  of  the  collapse  of  the  Venice  Campanile,  was  caused 

by  the  news,  in  August  191 1,  that  Leonardo  da  Vind'&  portmit  of  Mona 
VSJtketu    ^^>  known  as  "  La  Gioconda^^'  had  been  stolen  from  the  Salon  Carre 

at  the  Louvre^  The  whole  wodd  shares  the  loss  of  this  unique  mastetf- 
piece,  of  the  recovery  of  which  there  is  but  little  hope. 

'  On  the  occasion  of  the  International  Exhibition  at  Rome  in  191 1,  British  art,  both 
andent  and  modem,  scored  a  distinct  triumph,  the  British  section  meeting  with  genecal 

approval  and  admiration*  •  This  section  .was  arranged  by  the  newly  created 
B^il^i.    Exhibition  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  :  The  building,  tb^  desjgb 

for  which  is  an  adaptation  of  the  facade  of  St.  Paul's  by  Mr.  Lutyens,  is 
to  be  nsed  ad  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  proposed  British  School,  in  Rome. 
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Extensive  structural  alteratiotts  have  been  effected  daring  the  yeamoxs  and  ipto 
at  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  the  west i  wing  being  considerably  extended  and 

the  east  wing  nehuilt.  The  <  additional  space- thus  provided  has:  made  it 
cS&eryJ^'^ P^^^^"^  to  re-arrange  the  vast  coUeJcdoni  in  amoce -^satisfactory  manhei!, 

and  to  find  place  for  the  numerous  recent  additions  U>  the  National  col- 
lectioin  without  having  to  overcrowd  the  walls.  The  Natioiiial^  Gallery  now  coinpare$ 
favourably  with  the  best  arranged  pubUc  galleries  of  :the  world. 

Sculpture. — The  revulsion  from  atademism,  realism  and  impressibnism  hasi  iq  the 
art  of  scidpture  led  to  a  movement  that  has  much  ia  common  with  Post-Impressionism 

in  painting.  This  movement:  is  'far  more  widespread  on  the  Continent  of 
SSfl/Zm^'' Europe  than  in  England..    The*  (dominating  feature  oft  its  main-  current  is 

a  return:  to  archaic  massivetiess  and  sintpUdty ,  which  is  particularly  notice* 
able  in  the  recent  monuniental  sculpture  of  Germany  and  Austria.  In  France -little 
encouragement  has  been  officially  given  to- this'archaistic  drt,  which  he^rps  back  upoki 
ancient  Eg3rpt,  Assyria  and  Cnossusy  and  which)  with  aii  its  affectation  of  pidmitive 
rude  strength;  has  not  sufficient  real  vitality  and  sincerity  to  exercise  a  permanent 
influence,  although  its  more  eccentric  manifestations  naturally  attract  considerable 
attention  at  exhibitions.  Maillol  and  Bouidelle  are  the  most  gifted  sculptors  of  this 
synthetic  archaistic  'group.  The  grotesque  plastic  contortions  and  malformations 
of  Henri  Matisse  are  so  obviously  produced  with,  the  intention  to  startle  and  sbock^ 
that  they  do  not  deserve  serious  consideration.    • 

Strangely  enough  it  was  left  to  one  of  the  very,  few  English  Postrlmpressioni^ts — 
for  Jacob  l^stein,  though  Russian  by  birth,  lives- and  works  in:  England  and  is  gen* 
erally  counted  as  an  English  artist  —  to  i^oek  French  officialdcfm  to  such,  an  extent 
by  his  Oscar.  Wilde  tomb  -for  the  Pere  Ladiaise  cemetery,  th&t  steps  were  actually, 
taken  to  prevent  the  unveiliiig  of.  the  monument,  which,,  not  without  good  reason, 
was  considered  unfit  for  exposure  to  public  view.' 

Perhaps- the  n^ost  important  event  bonnected  with  the -sculpture  iof  i^ii-xgis  was 
the  completion  of  Stevens's  Wdln^on  Monument  in  St.  Paidfs  Cathedral.    After  a' 

miserable  history  of  blundering  extending  over  45  years  the  screens  were 
w%art  fcnaoved  from  round  the  completed  memorial  on  January  24,  1^12.  Il 
MemorlMh     will  ^be  remembered  that  Alfred  Stevens  (KB,  xxv,  905)  .died  leaving 

the  work  completed,  with  the-  exception  of.  the  bronze  equestrian  statue 
diat  surmounts  the  wh(^e.  Fortunately  he  had  prepared  a  model  for  this,  and  Mr. 
John  Tweed,  who  was  commissioned  to  donvplete- the  work,  has  followed  and  developed 
the  suggestions  of  the  great  sculptor.  The:  result  is,  however,  hai^dly  as  happy  as  could 
be  wished.  The  Renaissance  style  of  horse  is  in  keeping  .with  the  rest  of  the  mooti- 
knent;  but  the  figure^ of  the  Buke  is  perched  high  upon  the  horse'd  withers;  and  the 
httie  stumpy  legs  are  drawn  up,  making  the  figure  of  ill  proportion^  and  unpleasing 
gesture;  The  light  moreover  is  too  bad  properly  to  illuniinate  the  monument.  It 
is  significant'  of  the  heightened  interest  now! taken  in  sculpture,  that  attempts  are 
being  made  to  discovier  and  preserve,  the  scattered  works  of-  Stevens^  During  Nor 
vember  and  December  191 1  and  January  1912  an  exhibition;  of  his  paintings  .and  drawr 
ings  was  hdd  at  the  Tate  Gallery;  and  on  November  .15,  191 1  Sir  Williaip  Richmond, 
on  behalf  of  the  Stevens  Memcffial  Committee,  presented  to  the  trustees  a  bust  of 
Stevens  by  Professor  Edbuard  Lant6ri»  A  cast  of  Stevens's  magniflcent  chimney  piece 
at  Dorchester  House  has  also  been  plaoed  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  The  Interest  in  Stevens 
has  4)een  (argely  promoted  by  the  labours  of  the  Memorial  .Committee,  and  more 
especially  by  the  inspiration  of  the  late  Alphonse  Legros. 

The  revolutionary  influence  of  Auguste  Rodin  has  become  more  majrked  during 
.the  last  three  yeazs,  and-  the  pufalicition'  of  several  books,  dealing  With  the  work  of 
-         ^  this  sculptor :> has  stimulated  the  desire ^  to ;  break  away  from  traditional 

bSaueoaei      orthodoxy^    This  movement  has  been  ielt  both  in  Europe,  and  America, 

and  though,  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  great  French  sculptor,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  the  outcopie  :of  the  general:  state  ol  uikrest  and  upheavid  which 
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has  Bpoiked  the  early  jrean  of  this  century.  With  the  loosening  of  authority  and 
discipline  has.  grown  the  desire  for  individual  expression;  and,  except  in  a  few  instances 
of  men  of  strong  character  and. genuine  ability,  the  movement  has  fostered  a  disregard 
of  technique  and  often  of  tkose  fundanekitid  principles  which  caimot  be  dissociated 
from  the  making  of  go<Xi:  sculpture.  Roughly  tlie  position  of  sculpture  may  be  re- 
garded as  of  three,  faction^:  the  steady  and  often  uninspired  though  financially  suc- 
cessful acadoaiic;  the  revolutionary  and  frequently. chaotic,  making  appeal  to  Journal* 
istic  exploitation;  and  those  few  artists  of  inteUigende  who  have  in  their  strong  indi- 
vidualism been  misunderstood  by  the  lesse):  in  telligences» 

In  a  letter  to  the  Tmes  April  5,  ipiOi  Professor  W^dstein  replied  to  those  few 
utilitarians:  who  would  devMe  subsciibed  funds  .to  the  building  of  refuges:  and  to  tbe 
.  assistance  o£  hospitals  in  preference  to  the  embellishment  of  cities  with 
^'"^  sodptural  monuments.  This  letter  would  appear  to  typify .  the>  geaeral 
feeling  for  rpublic  statuary  and  the  appredation,  both  public  and  pdvate, 
<^  good  modem  sculpture.  In  England  the  laat  two  years  have  seen  great  advance 
in  general,  demiand.  As  a  case  in  point  it  is  worth  noting  that  no  fewer  than  four 
memorials-, were  proposed  in  connection  with  the  loss  of  the  "  Titamk,"  and  subscrip- 
tion lists  opened  within  three  months  after  the  disaster.  : 

Foremost  amongst  recent  European  monuments  are  the  important  memorial  to 
Victor  Emanuel  in  Rome  (inauguratied  in  191 1),  that  of  Queen  Victoria  by  Sir  Thomaa 
Brock  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  Quadriga  by  Captain  Adrian  Jones 
placed  in  191 2  on  JBurton's  arch  on  Constitution  Hiil»  London.  While  these  three  works 
must  be  identified  with  the  academic,  school^  the  Memorial  at  Buckingham  Palace 
reveals  the  influence  of  that  unhealthy  searching  for  swirling: lines  that  made  ita  ap^ 
pearanoe  in  the  schools  a  decade  ago.  These  works  are  in  no  Way  calcuhuted  to  have 
influence  upon  modem  sculpture. 

The  original  design  by  Bertram  Mackennal  for  the  King  Edward  .Memorial, 
which  was  adopted  March  19x1  (but  subsequently  abandoned),  and  the  model  for 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  19x2,  revealed .  little  that  is  personal  in 
conception,  and  though  Mr.  Mackennal  is  one  of  the  least  adademic  amongst  eminent 
British  sculptors,  his  work  must  .find  its  place  between  that  which  bears  the  influence 
of  Alfred.  Stevens  and  that  which  hears  the  impress  of  the  so-called  "  art  nouveau.'' 
More  than  a  touch  of  this  *'  art  nouveau  ''  feeling  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  George.  Framp- 
ton's  recently  erected ''  Peter  Pan  "  monument  in  Kensington  Gardens. 

The  scMlpdire  at  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  received  a  valuable  addition 
through  the  presentation  by  Mr.  ajid  Mrs..E.  Sadler  of  Havard  Thomas'  statue  "Xy^^ 
das/V  whilst  the  same  artist's."  Thyrtis,r«wlaLiGh  was  the  most  remarkable 
^^'y  $tatue  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  191 8,  was  acquired  by.  the  Feltoa  Bequeit 
Committee,  for  the  National  Gsillery  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  a  rare  inr 
stance  of  sound  judgment  on  the.  part  bf'axoUective  body.  Havard  Thomaa  belonga 
neither  to  the  Academic  school  ^nor  to  any  strictly  modern  movement.  His  art  ia 
based  on  a  sound  understanding  of  the  best  Greek  tradition  and  distinguished  by  the 
greatest  perfection  of  toolings 

Great  bodied  are  ever  shr(  of  mavement*  This  borne  in  nund,  no  surprise  can  be 
evoked  by  the:  pr/^ileotioB  shown  for  the  academic  work  4>y' those  elected  toi  rq)resent' 
the  public  taste.  •  .Academism  will  never  die.  It  may .  be^  modified  and  altogether; 
changed,  but  it  .will  alwa^fs  jrqpresebt  the  art  of*  the  preceding  generation;  Havii^ 
the  pubUc  to  serve,  and  the  public  having  leaml- to  admire  the  work  of  their  previous 
generation,,  the  repres^entative  of  public  taste  finds  no  security  :e]i;cept  in  buying  that 
which  has  been  improved  upon.  The  outcome  of  this  pubMc  buying  r- purchaung 
by  committee  —  is  the  prolongation  as  far  as  possible  of  the  life,  of  a  decrepit  art,  and 
consequently  almost  Qvery  public  monument  represents  the  art  of  the  age  preceding 
that  of  its  erection.! 

France^  the  traditional  pioneer  of  all  things  new  and  revolutionary,,  countenanced 
Auguste  Rodin,  and  Rodin  being.a  Frendunan^  the  British  official  mind  has  accepted 
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him.  Setting  aside  the  political  nature  of  such  invitations  a$  might  be  inspired  by 
the  Foreign  Office,  a  debt  is  due  in  the  case  of  Rodin  to  those  whose  initiative,  through 
the  National  Art  Collections  Fund,  has  secured  for  London  a  bronze  cast  of  '^  The 
Burghers  of  Calaisr,"  which  is  to  be  erected  in  Westminster.  Rodin  has  in  addition 
been  commissioned  to  execute  a  memorial  to  Whistler  for  Chelsea. 

Nowhere  has  Ro<fin  won  greater  admiration  than  in  America,  in  the  last  two 
3^ear3  the  change  has  been  remarkable.  G.  Borglum,  the  greatest  sculptor  perhaps 
that  America  has  produced  (though  Saint-Gaudens  would  usually  be  ranked 
iSuj^un.  above  him),  and  himself  a  disciple  of  the  Frendi  master,  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  the  leading  spirit  of  revolt.  But  unlike  England,  where  only 
that  is  accepted  which  has  borne  the  test  of  time,  America  has  no  apron  strings  of 
tradition  to  hold  to,  and  with  youthful  enthusiasm  the  work  oi  Rodin  has  beej^ 
bought  for  most  of  the  important  galleries  throughout  the- United  States. 

The;  influence  is  immediate,  but  not  altogether  received  with  understanding.  The 
exhibitions  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  at  Philadelphia  have  included  some  iiie  small 
works  and  many  that  are  unintelligible.  The  New  York  Academy,  which  must  lunk 
second  to  Philadelphia,  is  ho  better.  Here  have  been  shown  works  in  marble  and  bronze 
that  ape  the  general  appearance  of  Rodin's  work,  but  show  much  ignorance  of  thd 
art  of  sculpture  and  a  lack  of  ordinary  culture.  The  tightness  and  hard  appearance 
of  much  American  wo^k  must  be  ascribed  to  the  employment  of  plasticine,  a  modelling 
paste  of  an  <)ily  nature,  that  does  nbt  require  the  constant  dampinjg  necessary  to  clay^ 
but  which  has  none  of  the  freedom  and  looseness  which  clay  affords. 

.  Archiiuture. — ^In  present-day  English  architecture  it  is  exceedingly  <£fficult  to 
differentiate  between  the  efforts  which  have  been  purely  individual  and  spontaneous 
in' their  inc^tion  and  those  which  have  been  inspired  and  brought  about  by  some- 
thing of  a  general  movement,  however  sluggish  or  ephememl.  This  is  due  to  the  lack 
df  any  ciilt  or  fashion  such  as  the  genuine  or  emotional  and  hysterical  secessions  and 
movements  in  the  related  arts.  There  has  been,  and  in  some  of  the  Continental  Euro^ 
pean  cities  there  is  still,  a  movement  akin,  to  Post-Impressionism;  but  in  England  it 
has  never  taken  root  and  is  already  practically  dead.  As  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
it  took  the  shape  of  a  return  to  severe  archaic  simplicity*  The  British  Medical  Asso« 
dation  building  in  the  Strand  is  the  most  typical  of  the  f^w  e:tamples  in  London. 
•  Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  recent  development  has  been  the  shedding 
of  much  of  the  affectation  of  the  archaic  and  a  return  to  the  classical  examples  of  the 
.  ornamental,  if  not  alwiays  df  the  structural^  in  the  art  of  buildings    In 

0^i£f  this  respect  England  seemis  to  have  only  followed  the  example  xA  the  Various 
capital  communities  on  the  European  Continent.  Paris  and  Vienna,  after, 
discarding  the  academic  and  searching  vainly  for  a  synthetic  basis  of  design,  have 
returned  to  the  classical  forms  of  their  forbears  with  perhaps  a  fuller  understanding  of 
their  application.  Berlin  and  Munich^  with  their  heavier  handling  of  the  same  themes, 
have  developed  a  romantic  manner  of  expression  which  is  distantly,  yet  quite  evident- 
ly, related  to  the  great  period  of  the  Soutb  German  principalities,  such  as  Wttrzhu^g, 
Carlsruhe,  etc.  The  influence  set  in  motion  by  such  achievements  as  the  Kursaal 
and  environment  at  Wiesbaden,  the  Law  Courts  at  Munich,  and*  Reichstag  and  other 
buildings  in  Berlin,  and  the  Opera  Homse  in  Stuttgart,  has  ovtetbornethe  secessionist 
protest  whilst  taking  some  suggestions  from  the  life  which  was  undoubtedly  inl^reht 
ilk  so  much,  and  to  this  extent  at  least  it  is  now  dear  that  it  is  indebted.  The  evoiti- 
tion  and  development  of  modem  comfort  and  convenience,  and  the  added  intricacy 
involved,,  have' brought  the  modern  architect  in  his  search  forisuggestion  to  a  livelier 
appreciation  and  a  more  catholic  view  of  much  of  the  later  Renaissance. 

The  plastic  treatment  of  classical  forms,  ut  one  time  decried  like  other  art  expres- 
sions of  the  period,  is  now  being  absorbed  by  the  European  architect  to  the  full  in  his 
distraction  at  having  to  treat  a  complexity  of  inward  utilitarianism  with  facades  of  Any 
grace.  "  Baroque  "  ha^  ceased  to  be  a  byword  for  all  that  is  licentious  and  ungovemed 
^fcmcy^  and  the  best  examples  are  fast  beinigTecognifled  tfs-peculiariy-  fit  and  purpose- 
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fill,  as  one  mi^  liave  ei|xctcd  from  those  materialists  who  devised  them.  Thfe 
Jesuit  Churches  of  Venice  and  Vieana,  the  pleasiure  houses  of  the  Romans  and  the 
peaces  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  11.^  have  an  austerity  and  reticence  until  recently 
unsuspected,  and  it  is  modem  complexity  of  life  that  has  called  for  a  style  so  adapt- 
able* It  may  be  in  addition  that  the  lighter  spirit  now  pervading  the  Protestant 
countries  has  evoked  a  free  and  more  demonstrative  matiiter  of  expression,  and  the 
literaf  y  motive  so  much  in  evidence  in  modem  music,  and  the  didactic  element  in  the 
plastic  arts  have  their  equivalent  in  a  freer  expiression  in  acchitecture,  with  its  detaUa 
of  sculpture  and  decoration. 

Ift  English  and  American  architecture  the ''  grand  manner ''  quoted  by  Reynolds 
was  a  motive  which  was  bound  to  recur.  The  recent  researches  made  in  the  early 
^  eighteenth  century  and  ihe  period  just  before  axe  in  the  art  of  architecture 

EogrdJiiL       ^^^  ^^  ^^^  1^  ^^^^^^    ^^^  wcHrks  by  Professor  Reginald  Blomfield 

(who  succeeded  Leonard  Stokes  as  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects) and  W.  H.  Ward  in  this  field  have  been  notable  influences.  The  great  draughts- 
men, such  as  Marot  and  Le  Pautce,  are  now  as  familiar  to  us  as  Piianesi.  Their  fan- 
tasies, though  so  seldom  materialised,  yet  proved  a  mine  of  wealth  for  those  in  search 
of  new  motives.  The  wealth  of  invention  which  never  degenea.ted  into  the  bizane 
has  placed  the  French  School  of  the  Baioqtie  first  as  aa  influence  in  this  revival. .  M- 
ready  in  America,  where  ardiitects  have  for  so  long  been  obsessed  with  the  sophistry 
of  the  Eoole  des  Beaux-rAxts,  one  can  see  the  Influence  of  this  earlier  and  more  elastic 
manner^  founded  perhaps  oa  a  desire  for  the  expression  of  a  more  racial  character^ 
as  much  as  to  escape  from  what  was  n^idly  becoming  a  formula. 

The  }ack  of  scholarly  training  characteristic  of  the  last  generation  in  English  archi- 
tecture i^  still  the  deterring  factor  in  the  progreuf  which  haa  here  been  outlined,  but  the 
evidence  of  a  definite  trend  is  apparent  even  in  the  unaccomplished  efforts  of  recent 
years.  It  .is  true  that  public  works  of  the  importance  of  the  new  approach  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  the  New  London  County  Hall  now  in  progress,  the  very  large  commercial 
buildings  in  London  such  aa  Whiteky's  new  premises  and  the  West-End  establish- 
ments rebuilt,  all  show  a.  wavering  spirit  and  a  tentative  handling  of  the  themes  drawn 
upon  from  the  sources  described.  Yet  there  is  underlying  them  a  distinct  flavour  of 
the. early  eighteenth  century  or  late  seventeenth  century  spirit,  and.  an  attempt  to 
embody  the  strength  of  handling  characteristic  of  the  masters  of  these  periods. 

London  buildings  such  as  the  new  Hall  built  by  jthe.  Wesleyan  body  at  Westminster* 
the  new  Automobile  Chib,  the  Christian  Scientists'  Churdr  in  Curaon  Street,  and 
certain  bu^ine^  premises  in  the.  West-£nd  of  a  smaller  scalei  than  the  large  emporium^ 
show  a  fai:  less  hesitant  manner,. a  complete  knowledge  of  the  style  and  possibilities^ 
combiiied  with  discriminating  use  of  moderti  sculpture.. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  direction:  in  which  the  architectural/art  not 
only.oi  England  but  of  Europe  generally  is  now  mbving*.  'Franqe>  with  her  academic 
leaning  strengthened  by  a  revulsion  fnom  the  lapses  of  the; past  ten  years, 
ibOmSm,  ^  affected  by  this  freer  :and  .more  emotional,  or  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say 
sculptural,  maimer;  amd  her  influence  is  particularly  atrong  in  Enghmd  at 
present,  owing  to  such  schools  as  the  one  ^at  Liverpool  University;  the  training  of  which 
is  SQ  largely  based  on  the  Beaux- Aits iSdbool;. whilst  the  work  of  certnin  Fninch 
architects  in  Lemdon,  and  especially  the  interior:  work  of  French  decorators,  is  leav-» 
ing  a.  definite  influenoe  which  is  not  to  be  escaped.  We  have  hki  the  Greek  phase^ 
then  the  Gothic  cult,  and  later  the  Eariy  Renaissance;  but  in  the  preS^it  period  it 
seems  to  be  natural  to  revert  to  the  phase  of  the  Renaissance  neasest  to  us.  The 
afterglow  is  now  more  powerful  in  its  appeal  than  the  once  brilliant  sun  of  the 
meridian  of  its  power.  Its  slanting  fays  reach  out  to  us,  and  by  their  nearness  ap- 
parently have  more  power  to  revivify  than  the  mote  intense  but  more  distant  flame 
at  its  zenith.  .  . 

Considerable  public  interest  was  aroused  towards  the  end  of  191  a  in  the  designi 
prepared  by  Sir  Aston  Webb,  and  adopted  by  the  Office  of  WDrks>  for  the  refadng  of 
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Buckingham  Palace.    It  had  long  been  generally  recognised  that  the  old,  dingy  sbd 
rather  ieaturelesss  lagade  was  unworthy  of  the  residence  of  the  British  monarch.-   At 

the  same  time,  when  Sir  Aston  Webb  was  asked  to  prepare  his  designs,  the 
pS^^^"^  restrictions  and  conditions  were  such  that  the  result  was  bound  to  be  an 

unsatisfactory  compromise.  The  design  for  the  new  facade,  with  its 
lUised  cornice  and  balustrade  and  its  rows  of  pilasters  introduced  between  tbie  windows, 
is  certainly  richer  and  more  ornate,  but  is  lacking  in  clear  articulation  aad  in  that 
bi^adth  which,  despite  ail  shortcomings,  distinguished  the  original  buildiiig. 

The  violent  manifestoes  issued  by  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  Futurist  movement, 
who  advocate  the  wholesale  destruction  of  old  buildings,  museums  and  monuments, 

should  not  be  taken  in  too'  literal  a  sense.  They  are  meant  to  express 
Tbe  nothing  more  than  a  patriotic  desire  that  Italy  should  take  her  place  among 

iavXke^      moderii  nations  and' develop  her  natural  resources,  instead  of  living  on 

the  bounty  t>f  foreign  tourists.  That  the  growing  comsciousfiess  of  power 
and  the  spread  of  a  new  imperialism  are  accompanied  by  respect  of  the  great  achieven 
ments  of  Italy  in  the  past  is  proved  by  the  adherence  to  the  best  tradition  of  the  Re- 
naissanoe  in  the  many  fine  buildings  that  have-  been  erected  all  over  Italy  in  recent 
years,  and  in  such  works  as  the  restoration,  or  rather  rebuilding,  of  the  Campanile 
in  Venice.  The  decision  to  undertake  the  formidable  task  of  rebuildihg  this  tower 
brick  by  bricks  exactly  as  it  was  before  the  fall,  was  taken  immediately  after  the  catas- 
trophe of  July  12,  1902;  and  the  new  Campanile,  in  every  way  an  exact  replica  of  the 
original  building,  but  on  stronger  foundations  and  provided  with  a: passenger  lift,  was 
inaugurated  on  April  25y  1912.  Over  i,aoo,ooo  twelve4lich  bricks,  24,000  cwt.  of 
cement,  .58^000  cubic  feet  of  Istriani  stone  and  1,000  cwt.  of  iron  were  used  ior  the 
gigantic  structure,  the  total  cost,  including  the  laborious  reconstruction  of  Sansovini's 
Loggetta  with  all  its  sculptural  adornments,  being  not  moi«  than  £S6,ooo. 

<P.G.  KONODY.) 
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American  Painung  and  Scutprusz 

In  the  condittions  promoting  the  development  of  these  arts  in  the  United  Stated 
It  has  become  pecuiiatly  necessary  to  recognise  certain  civic  infiue^^ces.  Large  plans 
for  tibe  beautification  of  great  centres  like  Washington,  Chicago  and  -San'  Francisco, 
plans  embracing  new  streets  and  park  systems  as  well  as  mcteumfents'  CFf  architecture 
and  sculpture,  have' reacted  upon*  the  ambitions  of  smaller  communities,  and  out -of  a 
national  movement  for  the  improvement  of  taste  there  have  come 'richer  op^ortuhities 
for  artists.  This  movemeni  has  also  stimulated  the  activities  of  the. museums,  which 
have'increa;?ed'in  number  and  are  steadily  ^idetxrising  more  and  more  useful  functions. 
The  most  important  of  the  museumb  buih  between  i^ro  ttid  1913  Is  the  one  at  Toledo, 
C^io,  which  was  dedicated  With  a  remarkable  loan- exhibition  in  Janiiafy  1912.  In 
addition  to  the  educationil  work  dotie  through  their  pennanent  collectioite  of  6ld  atid 
modem  works  of  art  the  tnuscfums  are  moire  than  ever  leavening  public  taste  and  en- 
couraging native  talent  by  the  organisation  of  spedal  exhibitions.  Thus  the  aiuiu(BJ 
sho«ys:  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  tin  Pittsburg,^  the '  Penilsylvahia  Academy  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Art  In^tute  in  Chicago,  aAd*the  biennial  dhibition  at' the  Corcordu 
Gallery  in  Washington,  have  had  a  profound'cffect  uponf  painters  and  sculptors  and  upoii 
the  interest  of  the*  people  in  artUtic  matters.  It  is  now  cust^ettiary,' too,  for  some  exhi- 
bitions to  be  carried  about  ther  country,'  the  season  from  the  autumn  to  the'  spring 
being  divided  up  amongst  half  a  doeen  of  the  larger  aiid  smaller  mu^Ums.  The  result 
is  to  widen  the  artist':»  audience,  ^multiply  the  priisesfbr  which  he  may  compete  and 
ejiftend  his  market. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Aft  in  New  York,  the  princijpal  instftutioh  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  has  successfuMy  assumbd  as  one  of  itd  special  ta^ks  the  ai^- 
rangement  of  those  commemorative  exhibitions  which  consecrate  in  some  sort  the 
genius  ol  the  country's  leading  aktists. '  l^cdkywin^  its  memorial  exhibitions  of  works 
by  Whistler  and  Satnt*Oaifdens,  it  has  more  recently  paid  similar  tribute  to  the  late 
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Winslow  Homer  and  has  made  an  importanft  display  of  early  American  portrait  paint- 
ers. It  has  also  shared  in  the  development  ol  the  international  projects  which  have 
latterly  brought  new  currents  into  the  artistic  atmosphere.  It  was  anexhlfeitton  of 
modem  Garman  art  at  the  Metropolitan  that  led  to  the  hcMng  of  a  kind  of  return 
exhibition  of  American  art  in  Berlin.  The  aim  of  the  Hispanic  Museum  in  New  York, 
restricted  in  its. gallery  space,  has  been  to  present  more  especially  the  work  of  Euro- 
peans. It  has  shown  the  paintings  of- the  two  Spaniards,  Joaqoin  Sorolla  and  Ignaeib 
Zuloaga,  a^d  the  sculptures  of  the  Russian  Troubetskoy.  The-  Albright  Art  :Gallery 
in  Bu&lo  brought  over  in  the  winter  of  1911-12  a*  collection  of  modern  French  paintings 
which  iwas"  later  eschibited  elsewhere  in  the  country^  and  since  then  the  Amedcan- 
Scandinavian  FoundaticxL  has  made  in  New  York  and  other  cities  an  exhibitioli  =df 
150  paintings  from  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark.  In  the  early  summer  of  1912 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Fjeer  of  Detroit,  who  has  given  his  collection  of  Ortentaiiai and  of  woilcs 
by  Whjfitler  to  the  Federal  government,  showed  175  of  his  treasures  in  the  Nationsd 
Museum  at  Washington. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York  and  those  which 
appear  with  similar  regularity  in  other  large  cities  have  testified  to  an  excellent  average 
in  American  art  rather  than  to  the  rise  of  new  and  original  figures.  It  is  in  landscape 
that  th^  school  is  perhaps  most,  advanced,  continuing  profitably  to  study  the  problems 
of  light  :i^ich  the  French  Impres^onists  long  ago  brought  forward,  but  remaining  faith* 
ful  also  to  the  Barbi:S<Hi  tradition  and  to  that  established  by  the  native  pioneers  and 
masters, .  George  Inness,  Alescander  H.  Wyant  and  Homer  Martin.  On  the  basis  of 
these  varied  inspirations  the  landscape  painters  express  a  warmly  individualised  feel- 
ing for  nature^  Looking  at  the  mass  of  recent  work  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that 
the  artists  who  interpret  the  sentiment  of  thei  American  countryside  form  the  contingent 
that  is  most  sensitive,  most  skilful,  and  most  legitimately  popular.  The  figure  paint- 
ers producing  easel  pictures  are  chiefly  contented  with  the  ntorceaUy  painting  from 
the  single  model,  posed  in  the  studio,  works  purely  decorative  in  motive;  but  a  few 
more  venturesome  artists  have  followed  a  realistic  trend,  seeking  their  subjects  out 
of  doors,  in  the  country  and  in  the  streets  of  cities.  Two  names  may  be  cited,  both 
from  amongst  the  younger  men.  Oeorge  Bdlows  (b.  1882)  has  found  good  material 
among  the. ragamuffins  of  New  York  and  has  used  it  to  good  putpose.  Gharle^  W. 
Hawthorne  (b.  1872),  painting  the  fisher  folk  of  Cape  Cod. and  types  of  ordinary  Amer- 
ican life,  has  lifted  hiJcnself  well  above  the  ruck  both  in  his  technique  and  in  the  frerik 
personal  force  of  his  work.  The  Only  really  notable  sensation  pravided  by  an  American 
painter  in  the  period  under  review  was  one  due,  howevisr^  to  a  veteran,  John  S.  Sargent* 
The  exhibitioix  of.his  Italian*  water  colours  in  New  York  in  March,  191 2,  was  a  memo^ 
rable  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  the  medium  in  the  hands  of  a  brilliant  master. 

In  mural  decoration  American:  figure  painters  have  been  jealous  and  effective, 
rising  with  authority  to  tha  chances  offered  them  by  the.  civic  developments  already 
noted.  Kenyon  Cox  and  Edwin  H.  Blashfield  are  notable  amongst  those  who  have 
produqsd.  for  public  buildings  handsome  and  workmanlike  symbolical  schemes,  faith* 
ful  to  earlier  £uropean  conventions.  .  Admirable:  experiments  have  been  made  by 
Frederick.  D.  Marsh  (b.  1872)  and  Everett  Shinn  {b.  X875)  in  the  free  utilisation  of 
subjects  availabliC  in  eyeryday  life.  The  outstanding  achievement  in  this  direction 
is  that  of  the  late  Edwin  A.  Abbey  in  the  Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsiyivanta,  where 
he  has  illustrated  the  mining  and  oil  industries  of  the  regicm  in  an  elaborate  and  impres- 
sive series. of  monumental  compositions.  It  is  at  Harrisburg,  too,  against  the  facade 
of  the  same  building^  that  George  Grey  Bajrnard,  in  some  colossal  groups,  has  put  to 
hi$  credit  the|  most  important  c^  recent  American  designs  in  plastic  art  associated 
with  architecture*  Amongst  public  monuments  the  statue  of.  William  Cullen  Bryant 
in  New  York,  modelled  by  Herbert  Adams,  may  also  be  mendoned.  Adolph  A;  Wein* 
man  (b^  1870)  struck  a  new  and  promising  note  when » in  collaboration  with  the  archi- 
tects, McKimt  Mead  &  White,  he  produced  a  polychrome  relief  for  the  pedimenrof 
the  l4d4ison  Square  Presbyterian  Church  in' New  York.    In  view  of  the  thorough 
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success  of  tills  pediment  it  is  to  be  expected  that  colour  will  ultimately  play  a  larger 
part  than  at  present  in  American  sculpt uiml  decoration. 

Women  have  been  extending  their  scope  in  the  field  of  American  arjt.  They  pre- 
ponderate, as  iiitherto,  amongst  the  miniaturists,  and  they  are  making  progress  in  other 
spheres.  Good  sculpture  on  a  large  scale  has  been  produced  by  Janet  Scudder,  whose 
fountains  have  won  high  appreciation^  and  by  Mary  Evelyn.  B,  Xongman,  whose 
bronze  doors  for  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  marked  her  as  an  artist  of  distinc- 
tion. The  impriession  left  by  these  doors  has  since  been  confirmed  by  others,  also  ha 
bronze  and  on  an  heroic  scale,  which  she  designed  and  modelled  for  Wellesley  CoUege. 
There  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  United  States  ih  ^maH  sculptures,  porti^it 
busts  and  reliefs  of  children,  studies-  of  animals,  paper  weights,  bowls,  and  the  like, 
and  in  the  group  of  artists  occupied  with 'these  things  Abastenia  Eberle  is  conspicuous. 
She  has  disclosed  an  imcommonly  attractive  talent  in  picturesque  figurines  of  familiar 
types.  The  juniors  who  have  of  late  won  attention  in  painting  are  EUen  Emmet  (Mrs. 
Rand),  and  M.  Jean  McLane  (Mrs.  Johansen).  Both  have  proved  themselves  very 
•Ibdrbit  and  decorative  in  the  making  of .  portraits. 

Through  death  American  art  has  latterly  suffered  some  of  the  heaviest  losses  in  its 
history.  The  list  includes  John  LaFarge  (d.  1910) ,  landscape  and  figure  painter^  mural 
decorator,  ma^er  of  the  art  of  stained  ^ass,  traveller,  lectui^er  and  author;  Window 
Homer  (d;.i9io),  perhaps  the.  raciest  of  all  painters  of.  American  life' and  famous  tor 
his  marines,  done  on  the  New  England^  coast;  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  (d.  1910),  who  modeDed 
the  *'  Indian  Hunter  "  ^d  one  of  the  noblest  of  the.staCues  of  George  Washington, 
and  produced  many  other  important  statues  of  great  Americans;  Edwin  A.  Abbey 
(d;  191 1),  long  renowned  as  an  illustrator  in  black-and-white  and  later  richly  fruitful 
in  historical  paintings  and  mural  decorations;  Frederick  P.  Vinton  (d.  1911),  a  strong 
painter  of  portraits,  and  Frank  D.  Millet  (lost  in  the  ^^  Titanic,"  1912)  who  had  been 
a  war  correspondent,  painted  subjects  from  old  English  life,*and  at  the  close  of  his  career 
was  active  as  a  mural  decorator,  taking  his  themes  from  American  history.  . 

(Royal  Cortissoz.) 

American  Archxtectuee 

The  public  and  monumental  architecture  of  the  United  States  increasingly  tends 
to  become  a,  mere  reflection  of  the  official  architecture  of  France.  This  tendency  hte 
been  produced  by  the  increasing  number  of  Americans  who  have  made  th^ir  profe^ional 
studies  at  the  Parisian  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Returning  home  to  practise,  these  gradu- 
ates hstve,  by  their  ability,  zeal,  and  close  and  efficient  organisation,  practically  ex- 
truded all  competition,  so  far  as  public  architecture  is  concerned.  It  would  at  pr^ent 
be  hopeless  foi"  any  architect,  in  a  competition  for  an  important  public  building,  to 
submit  a  design  in  any  other  than  the  authorised  version  of  the  antique,  €»-  of  the  Italian 
Revival  of  the  antique.  The  prevailing  tendency  has  lately  been  powerfully  reinforced . 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  most  costly  and  Inapoitant  project  of  pfublic  ardhitecture 
now  in- course  of  execution  in  the  United  States.  =  This  is  the  construction-  of  three 
new  buildings  for  the  executive  depaitments  of  the  Federal  government  4n  Wash- 
ingUm,  at  a  total  cost  of  some  $10,000,000.  The  **  style"  of  these  buildings  baay  plausf- 
bly  be' held  to  be  fixed  by  the  style  of  the  existing  department  buildings,  designed  be- 
tween 1835  and  1840,  of  which  two,  respectively  of  the  Doric  and  the  Ionic  orders, 
were  examples  of  the  Greek  Revival  at  that  tlAe  prevalent,  while  the  third,  iii  which 
the  Corinthian  order  was  employed,  was  an  example  of*  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
At  any  rate,  the  condition  was  imposed  upoti  the  cbmpetitors  that  their  designs  should 
be  "  olassic/'  The  designs  chosen  for  eifecutidn  show  no  architectural  features  which 
may  not  be  found  in  the  official  buildings  of  two  generations  earlier,  although  the  later 
buildings  are  much  superior  in  magnitude  and  costliness. 

Public  and  quasd^public  buildings,  elsewhere  than  in  the  capital,  show  the  same 
Sttbjecdon  to  French  academic  influences,  whether  in  the  compilation  of  the  details  of 
antique  architecture  or  ih  the  modern  Pariirian  variations  upon'  them.    Of  the  former, 
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the  Pennsylvania  railway  station  in  New  York  is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  recent 
examples.  This  edifice  is  of  great  area,  roughly  450X750,  but  of  moderate  height, 
except  in  the  central  transept,  containing  the  ''  concourse  "  and  the  main  waiting- 
room.  The  exterior  walls  are  impressive  by  their  great  length  and  breadth,  effectively 
emphasized  by  the  simplicity  of  the  treatment,  which  consists  in  a  repetition  of  similar 
members.  In  the  Sorter  but  architecturally  more  iaiportant  front,  there  are  columns 
of  the  Tuscan  order,  forming  a  colonnade,  continuous  but  for  the  cantral  and  terminal 
pavillion&  Of  the  features  ol  the  interior  the  main  waiting-room  is  a  reproduction^ 
on  a  considerably  enlarged  scale,  of  the  Thermae  oi  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  in  Rome, 
while  the  structure  of  the  ccmcourse  is  an  undisguised  example  of  modem  engineering 
in  iron  and  glass.  The  second  in  impor taoce  of  recent  public  buildings  in  New  York 
is  the  Public  Libraiy.  This  shares  with  the  Pennsylvania  station  the  unusual  ad- 
vantage of  a  main  frontage  of  over  400  feet,  in  each  case  obtained  by  closing  a  street, 
whereas  the  street  system  of  New  York  limits  the  normal  frontage  of  a  building  to 
200  feet.  As  in  the  other  case,  the  unusual  length  is  effectively  emphasized,  and  by 
similar  means.  The  design  of  the  library  is  derived  from  a  ^'  project "  which  obtained 
the  grand  prize  of  the  Beaux  Arts  in  1893.  Necessarily,  it  does  not  proceed  from  the 
actual  requirements  of  the  building,  which  are  accommodated  as  best  they  may  be  to 
a  preconceived  envelope,  insomuch  that  one  of  the  principal  interior  divisions  is  cut 
by  a  cornice  midway  of  its  height  and  has  no  expor^sion  at  all  on  the  outside.  A  like 
inexpressiveness  characterizes  all  the  recent  public  architecture;  The  architectural 
feature  of  the  new  Court  House  in  Chicago  is  a  colonnade  induding  five  of  its  tenstoreysj 
though  these  store)^  are  nowise  superior  in  importance  or  different  :in  function  to  the 
storeys  not  included.  In  the  recent  Education  Building  of  the  state  of  New  York  at 
Albany,  a  colossal  colonnade,  of  which  the  columns^  65  feet  in  height,  are  metallic 
skeletons  surrounded  by  marble  shells,  all  the  storeys  are  included  in  the  '^order," 
which  thus  constitutes  the  entire  structure,  with  the  exception  of  a  tall  blind  attici 
Yet  interiorly  the  structure  is  an  "  of&ce  building,"  an  aggregation  of  separate  and 
equal  cells.  This  mode  of  design,  abandoning  specific  expression  in  favour  of  the 
anificiat  unity  of  a  grandiose  architectural  mask,  allows  no  scope  for  individuaUty, 
and  abandons  all  hope  of  a  characteristic  or  national  expression  in  architecture. 

In  commercial  building  a  national  type  has  perforce  been  evolved  out  of  the  ^*  skele- 
ton construction,^'  developed  imder  the  absence  m  the  United  States  of  any  restriction 
of  law  or  custom  upon  the  individual  owner  of  the  height  to  which  he  may  carry  his 
building.  In  these  many-storeyed  buildings  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  apply  the 
formulas  or  canons  of  the  modem  academic  interpretation  of  classic  architecture. 
In  one  "skyscraper,"  (the  new  building  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.)  now 
under  constructioh  in  New  York,  the  architect  has  indeed  undertaken  to.  subdivide  a 
wall  of  some  thirty  stoceys  by  a  superposition  of  two  classic  "  orders."  Morecom-r 
monly,  the  architect  is  content  to  emphasize,  by  separateness  of  material  or  treats 
meat,  the  separateness  of  the  beginning,  middle  and  end,  of  his  wall,  more  or  less 
correBponding  to  the  classic  subdivision  oi  base,  shalt,  and  capital,  and  to  garnish:  the 
Inore  conspicuous  parts  of  the  resulting  structure  with  classic  detail.  This  practice^ 
however,  is  not  invariable.  The  latest  of  the  very  tall  commercial  buildings  of  New 
York  (the  Wool  worth  building),  thus  far  the  tallest  of  them,  and,  next  to  the  Tout 
Eiffel,  the  taUest  building  in  the  world,  rejects  the  classic  subdivision  into  base^  shaft 
and  capital,  or  at  least  the  classic  proportion  between  these  three  members,  and  chooses 
what  may  be  called,  at  least  in  comparison,  a.  Gothic  treatment.  '-  The  metallic  skeleton 
is  distinctly  felt  through  the  necessary  protective  envelope,  in  thiscase  of  terra  cotta^ 
and  the  envdope  is  attenuated  to  the  utmost,-  in  disregard  of  the  accepted  classical  pro^ 
portions.  The  success  of  the  attempt,  as  of  previous  attempts  at  expressional  tireat- 
ment  on  a  less  conspicuous  and  imposing  scale,  gives  some  ground  for  hc^e  that  the 
American  * ''skyscraper  "  may  become  a  typical  work  of  art,  as  well  as  a  typical  eni^ 
bodiment  of  the  modem  commercial  ^irit. 

Mjeanwhile,  the  successes,  of  American  architects  have  been  mainly  indweUingSy 
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America.  The  earliest  aiMl^  best  known  of  these  is  theRookwood  Pottely  in  Cinciaiiati 
(see  E.  B.  vi,  373).  The  Grueby  Pottery  (South  Boston)  produoed  most  excellent 
designs.    The  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  tableware  enjoys  a  deserved  reputation* 

Besides  the  actual  achievements  of  the  arts  und  crafts  movement,  it  has  exeited 
to  influence  upon  the  thou^t  of  the  time  which  it  is  difficult  to  estunate.  Manufac^ 
turers,  from  direct  copying,  have  come  to  reconstruct  and  improve  their  whoJe  manut* 
factured  output.  Simplicity  has  been  the  watchword  in  house  furnishing,  to  its  great 
improvement.  Education,  in  introducing  manual  training  in  the  schools,  has  appre-* 
hended  the  lessons  inherent  in  relating  head  and  hand,  and  in  the  new  consideration 
of  educational  methods  all  these  lessons  will'  not  be  forgotten.   (Mira  Burr  Edsom.) 

illustrahvb  pbogess-work' 

The  development  of  the  methods  of  manufacture  of  the  process  block  has  been  very 
rapid.  '  Some  twenty  years  have  turned  a  mere  experimental  effort  into  a  vast  business 
which  has  revolutionised  the  publication  of  illustrated  works  of  all  kinds.  Progress 
at  this  rate  of  development  was  bound  to  slacken,  aiid  at  the  present  moment,  owing  ta 
causes  we  need  not  go  into,  stagnation  has  taken  the  place  of  development.  It  seems 
to  be  assumed  that  the  process  block,  as  we  know  it,  has  arrived  at  a  state  of  perfection, 
and  such  improvements  as  have  been  introduced  have  mainly  had  for  their  object  the 
cheapening  of  productioh  by  simplifying  and  speeding  up  the  methods  of  working; 

The  introduction  of  panchromatic  plates,  sensitised  to  a  greater  range  of  spectrum 
colours,  has  done  away  with  the  old  tedious  system  of  indirect  three-colour  negatives^ 
which  required  nine  operations  against  three  by  the  direct  process.  These  plates  have 
improved  results  as  well  as  shortened  the  time  of  working. 

CbUodion  emulsions  have  been  specially  sensitised  and  speeded  up  for  direct  three-col-* 
our  wo^k,  but  much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  improving  colour  sensitiveness  both  in  eaiulsionB 
and  dry  plates.  Especially  in  the  matter  of  green  tones,  which  are  yet  so  impeif eQtl}^^ 
reproduced  photographically,  that  in  order  to  maintain  a  true  balance,  much  handwork 
in  the  shape  of  fine  etching  is  required. 

The  Acid  Blast  Machine  for  etching  has  come  very  much  to  the  front;  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Levy  machine,  named  after  its  American  inventor,  has  shown  that 
better  results  can  be  obtained  in  much  shorter  time  than  by  the  old  tocking  bath,  and 
it  5s  being  largely  adopted.  For  both  blast  etching  and  the  ordinary  rocking  acid  batli 
tlie  old  method  of  employing  successive  rollings  up  of  the  metal  plate  with  fatty  ink, 
to  form  a  protective  resist^  has  been  superseded  by  powdering  the  first  ink  coating  with 
^'  Dragons  Blood  "  and  heating  the  plate  until  the  powdered  gum  melts  into  and  witii 
the  ink,  thus  forming  a  homogeneous  resist  which  reduces  the  time  required  iof  etching 
and  produces  sharper  and  deeper  results. 

■  The  use  of  the  Lumiere  AtUockrome  plates  for  three^olour  woil:  is  also  a  great 
?i(ivance.  Many  subjects,  especially  such  as  are  liable  to  movement — growing  fiowers 
but  of  doors  for  example — were  impossible  so  long  as  the  necessity  for  making  three 
SjBparate  negatives  existed.  The  Lumiere  plate  gives  a  record  of  the  whcrfe  scheme' of 
colour,  and  the  record  is  so  good  that  it  can  be  used  as  the  original  from  which  the 
necessary  three  negatives  can  be  made. 

Beyond  these  matters  the  most  important  developments  have  resulted  from  experi* 
ments  upon  printing  papers,  the  aim  of  which  has  been  to  find  a  method  for  the  printing 
of  process  blocks  upon  ordinary  paper. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  use  of  the  process  block  has  bieen  the  necessity  for  printliHS 
it  on  a  special  paper  with  a  prepared  surface,  a  surface  coated  with  a  preparation  of  white 
clay.  This  surface,  while  giving  the  best  result  as  regards  the  printing,  has  rendered 
the  piper  inconveniently  heavy,  liable  to  cracking  and  breaking,  and  is  costly  to  producei 
Continued  efforts  have  been  mad^  to  find  a  jjaper  which  should  be  free  from  these  draw* 
backs,  but  the  object  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  riot  by  the  invention  of  a  new 
paper,  but  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  machine,  and  a  new  method  of  printing. 

*See  JS.  5.  xxii,  408  ^/ 5«3. 
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The  JRuhber  Off^e^  Machw  is  bds^  inslaUed  somewhat  largely  in  pxinting  ^tablish- 
meiits.  It  19  an  adaptation  o£  lithogcaphy,  and  the  principle  of  it  is  thaty  instead  of 
printiiKg  from  the  lithographic  stone  of  metal  plate  direct  onto  the  paper,  the  inked 
print  is  impressed  upon  a  sheet  of  rubber,  stretched  over  an  intermediary  cylinder^ 
and  from  thence  is  transferred,  oar  **  offsetted,"  on  to  the  paper,  which  is  carried  round 
the  iminression  cylinder  by  grippers  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  offset  method  can  he  apphed  to  flat  bed  machines  for  printing  from  stone,  but 
usually  the  itiachine  is  rotary ^  and  prints  rapidly,  as  many  as  eight  thousand  impressions 
per  hoiuf  being  obtained  when  the  machine  is  mechanically  fed*  The  results  are 
excellent,  the  fintot  lines  ami  dots  of  the  process  block  being  reproduced  on  almost  any 
quality  of  paper.  It  is  somewhat  of  an  irony  that  lithography  should  come  to  th& 
help  of  its  cid  enemy  the  half-^one  block.  A  good  desil,  however,  has  still  to  be  done  in 
improving;  the  quality  of  the  mks  used  for  the  offsets,  in  securing  rubber  which  shall  be 
more  sympathetic  with  the  inkis,  and  in  other  directions. 

Transfers  Irom  procesa  blocks  are  not  so  rich  and  fall  in  colour  as  could  be  desired^ 
and  successfiil  experiments  haye  been  knade  in  the  use  of  intaglio  plates  for  this  transfer 
fKocess^  An  ordinary  halftone  negative  is  made«  from  which  a  positive  or  transparency 
is  prepared.  This  positive  is  etched  on  copper  or  zinc  in  the  same  way  as  for  a  photo«- 
gravure.  A  print  is  pulled  from  this  plate  in  lithographic  ink,  which  is  transferred  to 
the  zinc  or  aluminum  plate  for  printing  oh  the  offset  machine,  and  an  impression  taken 
therefrom  is  offsetted  on  to  the  rubber  sheet,  fix>m  which,  it  is  printed  on  any  quality  of 
paper,  with  admirable  results,  the  colour  froixi  these  offsets  being  rich  and  velvety  similar 
to  those  produced  by  the  Rembrandt  photogravure  woric. 

Up  to  the  present  Ihree^olour  work  by  the  offset  machine  has  not  been  so  successful 
as  black  and  white.  The  coloured  inks  are  a  greater  difficulty,  and  the  true  register, 
so  necessary  for  three-colour  ink,*  is  far  ffofn  a  certamty.  When  these  difficulties  are 
overcome  there  will  be  a  vast  fidd  of  opetatioh  open  to  this  new  development. 

The  iiertens  Process.-^-A  most  interesting  application  of  this  use  of  intaglio  gravure 
with  letter  press  has  been  made  in  Gerradny  by  Dr.  Mertens,  who  for  newspaper  work 
has  ooupled  up  his  rotary  intaglio: printing  machine  -with  a  rotary  newspaper  mi&chine. 
The  paper  fnom  the  roll  or  web  first  takes  the  impresdon  from  the  intaglio  plate,  passing 
on  to  the  type  machine  which  prints  the  letter  press  from  the  stereo  plates.  The  two 
machines  wbrk  of  course  at  the  ^me  tate,  and  the  result  i^  a  newspaper  in  which  the 
illustrations  have  the  rich  quaMties  of  photogravure  work,  produced  (it  is  claimed)  at  a 
rate  of  twelve  thousand  an -hour.         :  • 

Co»pkd  Up  Muckmes  are  beimg  appHed-to  theprintingof  three,  foul*  or  more  coloured 
work.  The  machines  to  the  tequit^d  number  of  colours  are  coupled  up  to  one  driving 
shsft,  and  the  sheets  pass  from  one  machine  to  another,  all  the  colours  being  printed 
one  after  another  in  quick  succession,  instead  of  each  colour  being' left  some  hours  to 
dry  before  imposing  another.  The  use  of  dryers  in  the  specially  prepared  inks  permits 
of  a  second,  third  or  fourth  printing  following  immediately  on  the  first  Without  producing 
the  inuddy  effect  resulting  from  the  admixture  of  two  colours  both  equally  wet.  The 
invention  has  greatly  extended  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  colour  blocks  for  ordinary; 
illustr^itipn  by  reducing  the  time  necessary  lor  the  ptinting  of  large  editions. 

An  mtercsting^  application  of  the  Rembrandt  intag^  process  is  in  the  direction  of 
colour  work.  Attempts  to  print  colours  on  the  rotary  intaglio  machine  have  not  been 
successful  owing  to  the.  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  register  on  a  rotary,  but  a  com- 
promise has  been  effected  in  what  is  known  as  the  Widdop  process  by  printing  the 
colours  lithogiaphicadly  from  stones  or; plates  over;  a  gravure  print. r  The  results  are 
rich,  and  blend  very  harmoniously  with  the  soft  monochrome  of  the  gravure  print. 
Reproductions  of  watercolour  drawings  by  this  method*  are  particularly  successful. 

The  success  of  the  Rembrandt  photogravure  process  has  produced  many  rivals. 
Most  of  them  work  on  the  principle  ojp  the  rotary  machine,  but  an  interesting  develop- 
meot— rnoJt  far  advanced  at. the  present  moment,  though  full  of  promise — ^is  that  of 
flat  bed  machines  for  printing  gravure  plates. 
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The  Meaagraph  Screen  is  another  att^xipt  to  ^bstitute  something  more  interesting 
and  less  mechanical  than  the  ordinary  cross  line  screen;  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Wheeler;  and  the  feature  of  it  is  that  although  the  grain  is  etched  into  the;  glaiss  no 
pigmetitjis  used  to  BR  up  the  spaces;  the  screen  presents  the  appearance  of  finely  frosted 
glass  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  image  is  effected  by  diffraction  caused  by  each  minute 
grain  in  the  chemically  etched  screen  forming  microscopic  lenses.  It  is  now  u3ied' with 
good  results  for  cplour  and  also  for  general  black  and  white  reproduction. 

P^^ii^j.-^— The  application  of  half  tone  work  to  posters  is  of  recent  development. 
The  production:  of  half  tone  blocks  for  colour  or  black  and  white  of  the  size  leqitfred  by 
poster  work  is  a  costly  matter  if  they  are  made  from  large  n^^tives,  and  this  is  only  done 
by  important  firms.  The  common  method  is  to  enlarge  up  from  sinail  half  tone  negatives 
or  transparencies,  and  it  is  found  that  in  the  large  poster  the  coarseness  of  the  grain  result- 
ing from  the  enlaigdment  is  not  a  drawback.  When  combined  with  colours  applied  by 
lithography  or  letter  press  the  enlarged  half  tone  key  yields  admirable  results,  which 
are  cheap,  to  produce  and  very  efiectivei  These  colours  are  usually  drawn  on  the  stone 
or  plate  in. chalk  when  they  are  to  be  printed  by  lithography,  and  the  coarseness  of  the 
chalk  work  entirely  disguises  any  rankiiess  that  might  be  apparent  in  the  enlarged  key 
block.  ;  (Edwin  Bale.) 

SECTION  IV-     ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  EXCAVATION 

KABYLONIA  AND  ASSYRIA^ 

The  three  years  1910-1912  have  been  prolific  in  discoveries  bearing  on  the  history 
and  chronology  of.  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  particularly  during  the  earlier  periods. 
Three  dynasties  of  kings,  two  in  Northern  Babylonia,  and  one  in  the  south,  have  beea 
recovered,  not  a  single  name  of.  which  had  previously,  be^n  known;  alairge.gap.has  been 
filled  in  our  knowledge  of  events  in  the  north  during  the  fir^  great  period  of  Semitic 
supremacy;  following  on  this  p^od,  we  now  for  the  first  time  have  information  of  an 
invasion,  and  a  donunation  of  the  wh^le  country,  by  a  foreiga  Seoatic  power  long  settled 
on  its  eastern  border;  and  finally  a  reioarkable  inscription,  discovered  and  published  in 
19x2,  records  how  this  donunation  was  brought  to  an  eiKi,  and  the  way  prepared  for 
the  la^r  Sumerian  Siupremacy  which  preceded  the  rise  of  Babylon  to  power.  Such  aa 
accession  of  neW;  material  has  naturally  brought  with  it  a  series,  of  fresh  problems 
which  still  await  a  final  solution.  These  will  be  briefly  stated  and  a  proviaonal  scheme 
outlined  by  means  of  which  the  new  data  may  be  reconciled  with  the  old.  The  dia-s 
qussipn  will  best  be  followed  by  reference  to  the  accon^panying  Reconsttucted  Chds^  of  the 
Early  Babylonian  Dynasties,.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  later  periods  the  title 
'f  patesi,"  as  opposed  to  that  of  '^  king,''. implied  a  condition  of  dependence,  but  in  tho 
earlier  periods  this  distinction  wa3  not  ^  marked. 

•  •  *  "  .  ,  *  '  *  •  • 

Reconstructed  Chart  of  the  Early  Babylonian  Dynasties, 

N.  B. — The  names  of  kings  recovered  in  the  ye^^rs  19 10-13  are  pointed  in  italics^  those 
previously  known  in  ordinary  tvpe.     p.  =patesi;  k.=king;  a  comma  after  a  ruler's  name 

mdicatesthat  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son.     A  dotfted  line  (.' )  joins  the  names  of 'Icings 

who  are  proved  to  have  been  contemporaries;  the  position  of  names  within  parentheses  is 
con  jectuWo  The  figures  which  Mlow  -Che  name  of  a  king  represent  the  mimber  of  yeafs  he 
ruled* 


Approxi- 
mate 

.  Dates, 
B.C. 


Northern  Babylonia.  ' 


-fc  ^..i< 


Kish,  Opis,  and  Akkad. 


Early  Bulon  of  Kish 
(Utug  p.) 
MesiHm  k..  i. . . . 
(Ureage  k.) 
(LugaT-tar^i.k.) 


Southern  Babylonia. 


Lagash. 


■1  *  ■« 


Lugal^^iag^engur  p. 
(Badu  k.) 
(Enkhegal  k.) 


Umma,  Erech  and  Ur. 


I  ■■! 


-*i*< 


^  See  £.  B.  iii,  99  et  seq. 
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Approxi- 
mate 
Daties, 
B.  C. 


3050 
3«x) 

2950 


Northern  Babylonia. 


2900 


2S50 


2S2S 

2800 
2750 

2700 
2650 


2625 
260a 


2575 


2500 


2450 


Kish,  Opis,  and  Akkad. 


) 


I.  DgmMty    «it    Qpl«   (99 

yrs.) 
Unit  (30) 
Undalulu  (12) 
Ursag  (6) 
Basha'Sir  (20) 
Ishu-il,  (24) 
Gimil-Sin  (7) 
f  (Al[....lk.ofKish 
:\  (Zu2u  k.t>f  Opis) 

II.  D jnasty of KUh 

Ku-Bau, 

Bashd'Sifh  <25) 
Uf'Zamama  (6) 
Zimudar,  (30) 
Vzi-wedar  (6) 
Elmuti  (11) 
Iktd-Shamash  (11) 
Nani-iakh  (3) 


IV.  DyBMty  of  Akkad 

(197  yrs.) 
Sharru-kin 
(Manishtusu)  .. 
(Urumush) 
(Nar&m-Sin) . . . 


Shargani-sharri 
Abaia-ilu 
Ili-idinnam        > 
ImUilu  i 

Nanum-sharru 

Dudu,  hi) 
Shu^arkib  (15) 


Southern  Babylonia. 


Lagash. 


Ur^Nina  k., 

Akurgal 

•  ■ 

Eannatum  j>.  and  k* 

Enannatum  t.  p.*. . 
Eiitemena  p.,.  . : . , . 


Enannatum  IL  p. 

Enetarzi  p. 
Enlitarzi  p. 
Lugal*anaa  p. 


Unikagiha  k 


Engilsa  p 


..Ur^babbar  p. 
.(..Lugal-ushumgai  p. 


(3) 


VI.  Th«  Outlan  Sopve&iMiy 

(Lasirab  of  Guti) 

Stum  of  Guti.. . 
Erridu-pizir  of  Giiti 
TirHAn  of  Guti 


rUr-E  p.) 
(Lugal-bur  p.) 


^Basha-mam€t  p.) 
fUr-mama  p.) 
(Ug-me  p.) 


Ur-Bao  p. 
Nammakhni  pL 
Ur-gar  p. 

(Ka-ku) 

(Galu-Bau  p:) 
(Galu-Gula  p.) 
(Ur-Ninsun  p.) 


Gudea, 

Ur-Ningicsu 
Ur-abba 


,} 


Umma,  Erech  and  Ur. 


'  Ush  p.  of  Ununa 
Enakalli  p. 
of  Umma 

Urlumma  p. 
of  Umma 


Hi  p,  of  Umma. 


Ukush  p.  of  Umrtia 
'  [father  •  of    Lugal- 
zaggisi] 
IIL  First  Dynasty  of  Kroch 

(25  yrs.) 
Lugal-raggisi  (25) 


f  Asharidum  p. 
.\  Sunish-kia  p. 


V.  Second  Dynasty  of 
'  Xrech  (26  yrs.) 

Vr-nigin  M 

JjMtnaf  (6)  .  .' 
.    Kuddajfi)      , 

Basha-ui  (5) 

Vr-Shamash  (6) 


. .  Lugal'dnnatum    p. 

of  Umma  ' 
. .  Uhi'khegal    k.  :  of 

•Erech 

(Enshagkushanna 
lord  of  Sumer) 


(Lugal-kigubnidudu 

k.  of  Erech  and 

Ur) 
(Lugat-kisatsi  k.  of 

Erech  and  Ur) 
Dynaatyof  tnr  (117 

or  H9  yrs.) 
Ur-Engur  (i«) 
Dungi  (58)  etc. 
(Sec    E,    B.   iii, 

106)  . 
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The  principal  source  of  our  new  information  is  an  early  Babylonian  tablet  inscribed 
in  the  Sumerian  language  with  a  list  of  kings  arranged  in  successive  dynasties.^  The 
text  resembles  other  documents  of  its  class  in  giving  the  length  of  each  king's  reign,  the 
number  of  kings  of  which  each  dynasty  was  composed,  and  the  total  length  of  its  dura- 
tion; in  two  places,  with  regard  to  founders  of  dynasties,  notes  are  added  as  to  their 
former  occupations  before  they  secured  the  throne.  The  figures  given  throughout  the 
text  are  consistent  with  the  totals,  except  in  the  case  of  the  second  dynasty,  that  of  Kish. 
Here,  though  the  separate  reigns  of  its  eight  rulers  amount  to  192  years,  the  duration 
of  the  dynasty  is  stated  to  have  been  586  years;  moreover,  out  of  the  192  years  of  its 
existence,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  a  female  wine-seller  named  Xu-Bau,  is  stated  to 
have  occupied  the  throne  for  no  less  a  period  than  100  years.  Scheil '  and  Sayce,'  by 
theories  of  hiatus  and  the  like,  would  explain  and  retain  the  figures;  Peiser  boldly  emends 
them  to  what  he*  considers  the  scribe  meant  to  write.^  Kugler,  noting  that  many  of 
the  figures  in  the  list  are  multiples  of  3  or  6,  considers  the  whole  of  them  artificial;  and 
he  suggests  the  chronology  is  here  mixed  up  with  mystical  speculations  with  regard  to 
numbers  in  the  manner  of  Berossus.^  But  he  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  certain 
numbers  with  their  square  roots,  on  which  he  bases  his  argument,  really  occur  on  a  frag- 
ment of  quite  a  different  tablet,  with  which  the  Arab  merchant  in  Bagdad,  the  former 
owner  of  the  inscription,  had  ingeniously  attempted  to  fill  in  a  missing  portion  of  the 
original  text.  To  Thureau-Dangin,  who  discusses  the  missing  names  of  one  of  the 
later  dynasties,  the  difficidties  in  the  first  half  of  the  text  appear  inexplicable,  and  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  disentangle  or  assimilate  its  data.* 

In  the  chart  given  above,  the  known  succession  of  rulers  in  the  South  Babylonian 
city  of  Lagash  has  been  used  as  the  canon,  according  to  which  the  new  dynasties  have 
been  arranged.  A  fixed  point  of  contact  between  the  d3mastic  list  and  the  Lagash  suc- 
cession is  afforded  by  the  name  of  Lugal-zaggisi,  who  was  already  known  as  the  con- 
temporary and  conqueror  of  Urukagina  and  in  the  list  is  counted  as  forming  the  first 
"  Dynasty  of  Erech,''  between  the  dynasties  of  Kish  and  Akkad.  It  is  remarkable 
that  among  the  kings  of  Opis  and  Kish,  in  the  first  two  dynasties  of  the  list,  none  of  the 
names  are  included  which  we  know  were  borne  by  kings  of  these  two  cities  during  the 
earlier  period  of  Lagash.  It  is  true  that  Mesilim  and  other  early  kings  of  Kish  are 
certainly  to  be  placed  before  the  Dynasty  of  Opis,  but  this  is  impossible  with  the  ruler  of 
Kish  and  Zuzu  of  Opis,  who  were  defeated  by  Eannatum.  For  Peiser's  suggestion  that 
Eannatum  preceded  the  Dynasty  of  Opis  ^  entirely  ignores  the  evidence  from  Lagash  as 
to  the  comparatively  short  period  between  Eannatum  and  Urukagina,  based  on  direct 
succession  and  on  the  names  of  contemporary  personages  mentioned  in  ofiidal  docu- 
ments." The  hundred  years  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Ku-Bau  in  the  list  and  the  strsCnge 
figure  for  the  duration  of  her  dynasty  suggest  the  possibility  that  a  period  of  confusion 
intervened  between  the  dynasties  of  Opis  and  Kish;  and  to  such  a  period  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  we  may  assign  Eannatum's  contemporaries.  From  the  time  of  Ur- 
Ninll  to  that  of  Urukagina  the  activity  of  these  two  northern  cities  was  not  felt  at  Lagash 
except  during  Eannatum's  reign,  and  none  of  the  recently  discovered  northern  kings 
succeeded  in  emulating  Mesilim's  example  by  establishing  a  dual  empire.  A 
comparatively  successful  attempt  was  made  from  the  south  under  Lugal-zaggisi,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  the  Dynasty  of  Akkad  to  secure  a  real  hegemony  throughout  Babylonia. 

The  important  part  played  by  Agade,  or  Akkad,  at  this  period  has  long  been  rec- 
ognised, and  the  list  affords  valuable  information  as  to  the  kings  who  composed  the 

'  See  ^heil,  Comptes  rendus  de  VAcadimie  des  Inscriptions  el  Belles-lettres,  191 1  (October), 
pp.  606  ff. 

•  /Wd.,  p.  612. 

•  Proc,  of  the  Soc.  of  BiH.  Arch,,  xxxiv  (1912),  pp.  165  ff. 


^  Orientdlistische  Literaturzeitung,  1912,  No.  3  (March),  Col.  108  ff. 


f^B 


•  Cf.  King,  Hist,  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  pp.  157  ff.,  168  ff. 
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dynasty  of  that  name.  It  was  formerly  imagined  that  Sharru-kin,  its  founder,  as  well 
as  Manishtusu  and  Urumush  were  kings  of  Kish,  not  Akkad,  on  the  strength  of  their 
title  which  was  read  as  '^king  of  Kish  "  (shar  Kish).  In  later  periods  this  title  was 
certainly  a  general  one,  '-  king  of  the  World  "  (skar  kishskati)j^  and  Hrozn^'s  sugges-* 
tion  *  that  it  always  had  this  meaning. is  now.  proved  to  be  correct.  The  list  adds  an 
interesting  note  that  Sharru-kin,  or  Sargon  I.  was  at  first  a  gardener  by  prof ession>  and 
afterwards  a  cupbearer  in  the  temple  of  Zamama,  before  he  obtained  the  throne,  thus 
confirming  the  Neo-Babylonian  tradition  of  his  humble  origin.  The  suggested  arrange^ 
ment  of  the  three  missing  names  in  the  dynasty  (Manish-tusu,  Unmiush  and  Nar&m- 
Sin)'  makes  it  difficult  to  retain  the  further  late  tradition  that  Nar&m-Sin  was  Sargon's 
son,  but  he  may  well  have  been  a  grandson  or  other  near  relative.  Of  the  last  seven 
kings  of  the  Akkadian  dynasty,  as  of  the  five  kings  who  formed  the  succeeding  **  Dynasty 
of  Erech,"  we  know  nothing  beyond  their  names. 

The  invasion  of  Babylonia  by  the  Semitic  kingdom  of  Guti  to  the  east  of  the  Lower 
Z&b,  which  is  now  attested  by  the  list,  is  an  event  of  the  first  importance.  The  puz2^ng 
stele  of  victory  found  at  Lagash,  on  which  Semites  are  depicted  slaying  Semites/  may 
well  commemorate  the  event.  Moreover,  we  have  proof  that  the  invasion  was  foIlowe4 
by  a  complete  domination  of  Babylonia  for  some  considerable  time.  The  ceremonial 
mace-head  of  Lasirab,  King  of  Guti,  which  was  found  at  Sippar,  is  evidence  in  point,  as 
also  is  the  still  unpublished  text  of  Erridu-pizir,  King  of  Guti,  from  Nippur.*  From  a 
text  recently  found  at  Jdkha  we  also  know  that  Lugal-annatum,  patesi  of  Umma,  owed 
allegiance  to  Sium,  King  of  Guti.*  To  this  period  we  may  also  probably  assign  the 
bronze  tablet,  recently  found  at  the  celebrated  Arab  town  of  Samarra  on  the  lower 
Tigris,'  containing  a  text  of  Ari-Sen,  king  of  a  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guti. 
The  end  of  the  Gutian  domination  came  about  through  the  valour  of  Utu-khegal,  King 
of  Erech,  who,  in  a  recently  found  inscription,'  records  how  he  overcame  "  Guti,  the 
dragon  of  the  mountain,"  defeating  and  capturing  Tirildln,  its  king,  after  having  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  great  Babylonian  gods  in  their  shrines  upon  his  line  of  march.  His 
success  marks  the  first  wave  of  a  Sumerian  reaction,  and  was  foUowed  up  not  long  after- 
wards by  the  establishment  of  the  powerful  Dynasty  of  Ur. 

Of  discoveries  bearing  on  the  later  historical  periods,  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak 
quite  briefly.  The  Semitic  tablets  discovered  from  time  to  time  in  Cappadoda  have 
long  been  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  spread  of  Babylonian  culture  northwards  and 
westwards,  of  which  we  have  such  striking  evidence  during  the  second  millennium  in  the 
£1-Amarna  and  Boghaz-Keui  documents.  The  date  of  the  Cappadocian  tablets  ipay 
now  be  definitely  fixed  as  early  as  2300  B.C.  by  the  discovery  of  one  at  Kara-Enyuk,  to  the. 
north-east  of  Caesarea,  bearing  a  seal-impression  of  Ibi-Sin,  King  of  Ur.*  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  founding  at  Larsa  of  the  dynasty  of  Kudur-Mabug,  whose  sons 
gave  so  much  trouble  to  Sin-muballidh,  and  Khammurabi  of  Babylon,  have  now  been 
ascertained;*®  and  the  names  of  two  other  petty  rulers  of  the  time  of  the  First  Babyloni- 
an Dynasty  have  been  recovered."  An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  settle  the 
chronology  of  this  period  astronomically,**  but  the  texts  on  which  it  is  based  are  late  and 
corrupt  copies  and  the  result  is  consequently  not  conclusive.  During  the  later  Assyrian 
period  by  far  the  most  important  discovery  is  a  long  historical  text  of  Sennacherib  on 

*  Cf.  King,  Studies  in  Eastern  History,  i,  p.  71. 

*  Wiener  Zeitsckriftf.  d.  Kunde  des  Morg.,  xxiii  (1909),  p.  196  f.,  n.  i. 

*  Cf.  Thureau-Dangin,  Rev.  d'Assyr,,  ix  (1912),  pp.  81  flF. 
^  Sum,  and  Akk,,  pp.  2^7  ff. 

*  Hilprecht,  Bab.  Expea.,  Ser.  D.,  v,  i  (1910),  pp.  20  ff. 
•Scheil,  CompUs  rendus,  191 1  (May),  pp.  318  ff. 

'  Thureau-Dangin,  Rev,  d'Assyr*,  ix  (191 2),  pp.  i  ff* 

■  Op.  cit.,  ix,  pp.  Ill  ff. 

^Op.  cit.,  viii,  pp.  142  ff. 
"0/>.  cit.,  ix,  pp.  121  ff. 

"  Op.  cit.f  viii,  pp.  65  ff.,  and  Un^nad,  Orient.  Literaturteit.,  1909  (Nov.),  Col.  47&f. 
»  Kugler,  Sternkunde  und  Sterndtenst  in  Babel^  ii,  Teil  ii,  Hft.  i  (1912),  p|).  57  ff. 
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a  day  prism  acquired  by  thei  British:  Museam.i'  It  is  dated  :in  the  year  694-  B.C.  and 
includes  records  of  two  campaigns  to  the  north-west  in  the  yea^is  698  and  695  B.C.  The 
former  was  undertaken  to  suppress  a  revolt  in  the  Taurus,  and  the  new  text  con&rms  Che 
traditions  preserved  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  and  Abydenus  with  regard  to  Sennacherib's 
conqiKst;}  in  CHida  and  his  rebuilding  of  the  dty-  of  Tarsus*  It  also  gives  new  and 
valuaye  information  on  the  topography  of  Nineveh,  enumerating  the  names  and  posi- 
tions of  its  fifteen  gates;  and  it  contains  the  earliest  record  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
which  Sennacherib  succeeded  in  acclimatizing  for  a  time  at  Nineveh,  so  that  the  Assyri- 
ans were  able  to  use  it  for  the  weaving,  of  garments.  The  plant  was  pA^ably  not  the 
tree*ecott(Hi  of  India  (Gossypium  arboreum)y  mentioned  by  Hetodotus,^  but  the  annual 
plant  G,  herbaceumy  which,  m  Sir  George  Watt's  opinion,  originated  in  Arabia^  Whence  it 
eventually  ^read  northwards  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.' 

(Leonard  W.  King.) 

BOYPT» 

In  the  past  three  years  the  study  of  ancient  Egypt- has  been  progressing  in  every 
branch,  and  in  Nubia  especially  large  extensions  have  been  made.  The  results  will 
be  most  easily  referred  to.  if  stated  in  their  historical  order. 

Prehistoric, — :  The  most  northern  cemetery  of  the'  second  prehistoric  age  (s.D. 
50-70). was  found  at  Gerzeh  about  forty  miles  south  of  Cairo,r  and  excavs^ted  by  Mr. 
WainWright.*  It  showed  that  the  various  products  which  are  known  some  hundreds 
of  miles  to  the  south  extended  also,  to  this  region,  and  that  the  civilisation  was  general. 
The  main  result  was  finding  iron  beads  alternately  with  gold  oh  a  necklace:  these  had 
certainly  been  metallic  iron  (probably  native  iron),  and  date  between  s.D.  53-63,.  or 
probably  about  6500  b.q.  This  is  by  far  the  oldest  wrought  iron  known,  the  next 
being  in  the  IVth  Dynasty;  another  new  instance  is  in  the  Xllth  Dynasty  (see  below). 
Another  cemetery  in  the  South,  at  Mahasneh  near  Abydos,  was  excavated  by  Mr. 
Ayrlon  •;  it  extended  over  nearly  all  the  prehistoric  civilisation,  but  did  not  ^ve  any 
new  ideas. 

Earliest  Dynasties.-^  Two  cemeteries  of  this  period,  and  the  most  northerly  known, 
are  those  of  Turah  (7  miles  S.  of  Cairo)  recorded  by  Dr.  Junker,*  and  Tarkban  (37 
m.  S.  of  Cairo)  recorded  by  Prof.  Petrie.7  The  objects  found  at  Tarkhan  have  shown 
much  of  the  civilisation,  owing  to  the  perfect  condition  of  the  woodwork,  baskets  and 
clothing.  The  general  result  is  that  the  size  of  graves  and  wooden  coffins,  and  amount 
of  copper  tools,  was  greatest  in  the  age  of  Mena  and  the  kings  just  before  him,  and 
dvvjhdled  throughout  the  1st  Dynasty.  This  accords  with  the  decay  seen  in  the  series 
of  Royal  Tombs,  and  shows  that  such  a  change  was  general.  The  whole  of  the  burials 
wefe  contracted  ik  position;  and  though  the  prehistoric  have  head  to  south,  and  the 
historic  the  head  to  north,  yet  no  progressive  change  went  on  during  the  three  or  four 
centuries  examined.  At  Abydos  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  have  been  re-excavated  by 
Dr.  Naville,*  but  no  further  facts  have  been  obtained,  nor  was  any  other  tbmb  found 
in  the  area  which  had  already  been  fully  searched  by  Prof.  Petrie  in  190T. 

In  Nubia  a  thorough  clearance  of  the  cemeteries  has  been  in  progress  in  order  to 
secure  tteir  contents  before  the  region  was  submerged  by  the  reservoir.  The  results 
published  by  Dr.  Reisner  and  Mr.  Firth  •  show  that  the  prehistoric  civilisation  of 
Egypt  extended  over  Nubia  in  much  the  same  style,  the  pottery  and  the  art  being 

1  King,  Cuneiform  Texts  in  the  Brii.  Mus.,  xxvi,  pp.  7  if.,  and  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies, 
XXX  (1910),  pp.  327  ff. 

*  King,  Proc,  Soc,  Bibl.  Arch,,  xxxi,  pp.  339  ff.,  and  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  xxx, 
p.  331  f.,  n.  14. 

*  See  E,  B.  ix,  65  ei  sea. 

*  Wainwright  in  The  Labyrinth  Gerzeh  and  Mazghuneh: 

*  Ayrton,  Predynastic  Cemetery  of  El  Mahasneh. 

*  Junker.  Bericht  fiber  die  ,    .    .  friedhof  in  Turah,  K.  Akad.  Wiss.,  Wen. . 
'  retrie,  Tarkhan. 

^  Griffith,  Archaeological  Reporty  iQio-ii. 
»  Reisner,  Archaeol^ical  Survey  of  Nuina, 
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mainly  like  that  of  Egypt,  lyut  apparently  rather  later  in  historic  times,  83  if  the/growth 
originated  in  -Bgypt  and  took  some  time  to  pass  from  tribe  to  tribe.  The  uitmsive 
styles  found  after  the  Xilth  Dynasty  in  Egypt  are  now  shown  to  have  come  down- from 
Nubia. 

//-///  Dynasties, —  A  large  cemetery  between  Sakkara  and  Abusir  has  been 
cleared  fay  Mr.  QuibeU,^  containing  a  variety  of  fine  mustabas,  including  that  of  Ra-hesi 
from  which  came  the  celebrated  wooden  panels.  This  series  will  clear  the  develop- 
ment of  all  this  p>6riodi 

At  Medom '  the  tomb  chambers  of  the  nobles  Nefermaat  and  Atet  were  dis- 
covered, and  showed  that  the  bodies  had  been  more  or  less  smashed  up  by  the  masons 
before  closing  the  chambers.  The  pyramid  of  Snefru  was  tunnelled,  and  most 
important  dates  found  on  the  -stones.  These  show  that  the  quarrying  season  was 
from  the  6th  to  the  ixth  month  of  the  calendar;  as  by  the  inundation  this  must  be  from 
April  to  October,  the  period  of  the  shifting  calendar  in  the  seasonal  year  is  thus  fixod. 
This  proves  that  somewhere  between  1138  and  1683  years  passed  between  the  IlXrd 
and  Xllth  D3masties;  showing  that  Manetho's  1198  years  cannot  be  deduced  to  .3  or 
4  centuries  as  Meyer  has  proposed. 

Chronology, ^^  The  discussion  of  the  above  result  has  led  to  a  complete  recalcular 

tion  of  the  astronomical  data  by  Mr.  Knobel,'  fuller  than  before.    The  details  of  the 

application  of  this  to  history,  and  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  year  formerly 

began  with  Mesore  and  not  with  Thoth,  are  given  by  Prof.  Petric,^  with  diagrams 

connecting  the  years,  seasons,  Egyptian  shifting  calendar,  and  rising  of  Sothis>  so 

that  any  <iiiestion  can  be  at  once  solved,  to  a  single  day.    The  results  for  the  main 

perickl&  (A)  by  purely  eKtemal  evidence  of  a  physical  nature,  and  (B)  by  Maneiho 

are:-^ 

External  .By  Manetho 
Alexander    .....               332  b.c  (332)  B.C. 

XXVI  Dynasty  begins     .  664  656 

XVIII        "  ^    .     .  1587  1603 

xiii      "        "...  3366  3293 

IV        "  "     .     .  1)efore  4717  4651  to  4821     ' 

I        "       '    "     .     .5500  to  6300  5420  to  5591    . 

The  differences  in  the  lower  figures  show  the  range  of  uncertainty;  but  as  a  whole  the 
close  agreement  is  remarkable,  and  not  a  single  fact  in  Egyptian  history  proves  any 
diilerenl;  result,:  so  that  there  is  no  conflict  of  statements  to  be  weighed.  The  whole 
data  of  the  Turin  Papyrus,  Manetho  and  Herodotus  show  that  the  Egyptians  from 
1500  B.C.  down  to.  200  A.p.  used  a  uniform  and  consistent  chronology,  which  agrees 
as  closely  as  possible  with  external  physical  data  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom. 
More  pieces  have  been  found  of  the  great  historical  register^  known  as  the  Palermo 
stone.  This  was  a  national  record  of  the  reigns  to  a  single  day,  during  the  first  five 
dynasties^  and  it  shows  the  perfection  of  historical  reckoning  at  that  earliest  age. 

JV-VI  Dynasties, —  The  granite  temple  near  the  Sphinx  has  been  cleared  in  frohtj 
and  the  upper  temple  which  is  connected  with  it  has  been  entirely  cleared;  both  are 
of  Chephren,  and  are.  excellently  published  by  Dr.  Holscher.*  In  restorations  of  these 
and  other  temples  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cultivation  was  about  20  feet  lower, 
and  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  away,  when  they  were  built.  The  tempjes  of 
Menkaura  have  been  cleared  by  Reisner  and  fine  portrait  figures  found,  but  not  pub- 
lished. 

The  temples  of  Sahura,  Neferarkara  aod  Neuserra  have  now  been  fully  described,* 

»  Griffith  in  Ardh.  Report,  1910-ir,  p.  22. 
>  Wainwright  in  Meydutn  imd  AfemphiS  ILL 
'  Knobel  in  Historical  Studies, 

*  Historical  Studies, 

*  Halscher  in  GrabdeHkmal  des  Konigs  Chephren, 

*  Burchardt  in  GrabdenhmaL  des  Kdnigs  Sahu-r^,  Grabd,  K,  Nefer-ir-ke-re,  Grabd,  Ki  Ne- 
usefr-re. 
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and  give  important  examples  of  the  temple  sculptures  of  this  age.    Some  more  decrees 
of  the  kings  of  this  time  have  been  found  at  Coptos  and  published  by  Weill.^ 

XI-XIII  Dynasties. —  The  publication  of  the  funeral  temple  of  king  Mentuhotep 
Neb-hapt-ra  by  Dr.  Naville  *  has  been  finished,  and  gives  the  only  complete  plan  of 
such  a  building  in  that  period.  It  contained  260  columns  and  160  pillars.  The  temple 
of  the  Osirification  of  King  Sankhkere  was  found  on  the  top  of  the  Theban  mountain, 
and  an  account  published  by  Petrie.' 

The  last  remains  of  the  Labyrinth  have  now  been  excavated*  The  sculptures 
show  that  it  was  a  centre  for  all  the  local  deities  and  worship  of  the  Fayum,  as  well 
as  the  funeral  temple  of  Amenemhet  III.  Two  immense  shrines  of  granite  were  found 
here  by  Petrie  with  statues  of  the  king  in  them.    The  remains  are  all  published.^ 

At  the  Second  Cataract  a  cemetery  of  this  age  was  cleared  by  Dr.  Randall-Maclver/ 
and  two  new  points  may  be  noted  here.  An  iron  spear  head,  of  a  broad  leaf  form,  was 
found  in  a  cave  tomb  with  an  imdisturbed  burial  containing  jewellery,  and  with  three 
equally  undisturbed  burials  in  front  of  it,  all  dated  to  the  Xllth  or  Xlllth  Dynasty 
by  the  style;  this  is  the  earliest  iron  weapon  known.  An  iron  chisel  in  this  cemetery 
had  a  pot  of  Roman  date  in  the  same  tomb,  and  so  was  doubtless  a  late  deposit,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  of  the  form  known  in  the  XXVIth  Dynasty.  The  other  notable  |x>int 
is  the  keeping  of  fine  jewellery  of  Amenemhet  III.  in  use  for  twenty  reigns,  or  much 
over  a  century,  before  burying  it  in  the  reign  of  Noferhotep;  it  is  seldom  that  such 
long  use  of  jewellery  can  be  proved.  Unhappily  it  has  all  been  stolen  from  the  Philar 
delphia  Museum. 

Nomes. —  In  connection  with  this  age  may  be  noted  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
political  divisions  of  the  country:*  by  this  time  the  division  had  extended  to  the  22 
nomes  of  Upper  Egypt  and  20  nomes  in  the  Delta,  which  is  regarded  as  the  standard, 
and  continued  as  the  religious  division  of  late  times.  But  the  ceremonial  lists  of 
festivals,  and  relics  of  Osiris,  have  preserved  the  memory  of  a  division  into  13  nomes 
in  prehistoric  times,  and  16  in  the  1st  Dynasty;  this  increased  to  42  in  the  Xllth  Dynasty, 
probably  nearly  xoo  in  the  XlXth  Dynasty,  and  60  in  Roman  times. 

XVIII-XX  Dynasties, —  The  geography  of  the  Delta  is  much  debated  in  reference 
to  the  Exodus.  A  list  of  towns  has  been  published  which  is  important,  though  as  late 
as  the  demotic  period.  It  gives  a  list  of  places  along  the  Wadi  TumQat,  and  the 
crux  is  that  no  place  is  named  between  Saft-el-Henneh  and  Pithom,  on  the  strength  of 
which  Daressy  ^  proposes  that  Pithom  was  near  the  west  end  of  the  valley.  Beyond 
Pithom  eastward  are  mentioned  four  places  named  from  frogs  -^  which  might  apply 
to  any  part  of  the  valley  —  and  then  four  places  which  cannot  be  identified,  before 
reaching  Pihahiroth,  then  two  Migdol  fortresses  and  the  Migdol  of  Baalzephon.  As 
there  is  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  between  the  recognised  Pithom  and  Pihahiroth 
it  is  possible  that  the  eight  places  named  might  be  all  east  of  it,  or  the  position  of  Pithom 
might  have  been  put  earlier  in  the  list  as  the  chief  place  of  the  district,  and  minor  places 
named  after  it  not  in  strict  order  of  position.  Either  of  these  chances  seems  more 
probable  than  the  shifting  of  Pithom  from  the  large  fortress  and  town  where  it  is  named, 
and  supposing  it  to  have  been  where  there  are  no  noticeable  ruins.  In  the  eastern 
connection  may  be  noticed  a  collection  of  all  the  Egjrptian  equivalents  of  Semitic 
names  by  Burchardt  ^;  from  this  it  is  clear  that  the  value  a  or  aleph  formerly  used  for 
the  flowering-reed  sign  is  almost  the  only  one  used  in  such  equivalents,  and  yod  is 
never  used;  hence  the  new  value  of  i  given  to  that,  and  the  recent  habit  of  calling  it 
yod,  is  only  a  philological  and  not  a  practical  matter.  The  same  is  shown  by  Ranke's 
comparison  of  cuneiform  versions  of  Egyptian  wordis;  there  the  reed  is  often  aleph 
or  is  represented  by  the  termination  -ia,  where  it  is  as  likely  to  be  aleph  as  yod; 

never  is  it  rendered  by  yod  alone.    A  revision  of  the  practical  rendering  at  Berlin  is 

*  Weill  in  Decrees  of  the  Old  Kingdom. 

«  Naville  in  Xlth  Dynasty  Tem^  at  Dier  el-Bahari. 

*  Petrie  in  Qurneh.  •  Petrie  in  Historical  Studies, 

*  Petrie  in  The  Labynrinth,  '         ^  In  Sphinx^  xiv,  155. 

»  Randall-Maclver  in  Buhen,  •  Burchardt  in  Alt  Kanaandischen  Fremdworte, 
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therefore  needed,  apart  from  theoretical  rendering  of  earlier  values;  happily  the  French 
and  many  English  have  kept  to  the  older  custom  of  using  a,  which  is  the  general  equiva- 
lent. At  Thebes  the  great  and  priceless  series  of  painted  tombs  has  been  gradually 
put  into  safer  condition.  Walls  have  been  built,  doors  put  on,  and  Mr.  Robert  Mond 
has  added  to  his  provision  for  these  tombs  by  supplying  a  custodian  to  conserve  and 
photograph  the  paintings.  The  risks  of  vandalism  are  therefore  lessened.  The  largest 
Sphinx  ever  moved  has  been  found  by  the  British  School  at  Memphis;  it  is  of  alabaster, 
26  feet  long,  and  probably  represents  Amenhotep  III.  In  Nubia  near  Amadeh  an 
entire  castle  of  the  age  of  Thothmes  III.  has  been  cleared  by  Randall-Mad ver  ^; 
it  is  not  of  Egyptian  style,  but  shows  the  native  system.  At  Abu  Simbel  a  shrine 
has  been  found  containing  the  altar  and  temple  furniture  in  place. 

XXV-XXX  Dynasties, —  Another  historical  novel  of  the  princelets  of  the  XXVth 
Dynasty  in  the  Delta  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Spiegelberg,*  republishing  also  the 
novel  of  the  same  period  already  known.  These  are  most  interesting  pictures  of  the 
social  life  of  the  feudal  princes  of  the  time,  only  second  in  fullness  to  the  late  romances 
of  Heliodoros  and  Achilles  Tatius. 

JTie  palace  of  Apries  has  been  found  at  Memphis  by  Prof.  Petrie;  •  it  covered  two 
acres,  the  gateways  and  dados  were  of  stone,  and  the  brick  walls  were  nearly  100  feet 
high,  half  filled  up  by  a  raised  floor.  The  plan  had  the  same  position  of  quarters  as 
that  of  the  mansions  in  the  Xllth  Dynasty.  Much  armour,  a  silver  and  gold  furniture 
ornament,  Aramaic  labels  and  Persian  seals  were  found. 

At  Philae  the  great  temple  is  ruined  as  to  its  unique  colouring,  and  whenever  the 
water  rises  to  the  full  holding  of  the  dam,  the  roofs  will  collapse  and  the  whole  be 
ruined.  This  barbaric  fate  was  not  in  the  least  necessary;  Sir  John  Aird  had  offered  to 
transport  the  whole  to  a  higher  level  above  the  water,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  doing  so.  Thanks  to  the  care  of  Professors  Sch&fer  and  Junker  all 
the  sculptures  of  Philae,  and  other  temples  that  will  be  injured,  have  now  been  com- 
pletely photographed. 

The  new  railway  has  opened  up  the  Kharga  Oasis,  and  the  American  expedition 
has  been  clearing  and  copying  the  temple  of  Darius. 

A  development  of  the  history  of  Nubia  has  taken  place.  Dr.  Reisner  *  summarised 
it  thus:  Nubia  and  Egypt  were  on  one  level  in  the  prehistoric  age;  in  the  Dynasties 
Egypt  advanced;  by  the  Xll-XIIIth  Dynasty  Nubia  had  progressed  in  a  native  cul- 
ture; in  the  XVIII-XXth  Egypt  occupied  Nubia  and  largely  modified  it.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  Ethiopian  XXVth  Dynasty.  Nubia  remained  Pagan  after  Egypt, 
and  remained  Christian  four  centuries  after  Egypt  was  Muslim.  In  the  2nd  and 
3rd  cent.  A.D.  there  was  a  large  invasion  of  a^  foreign  people. 

At  Meroe  Prof.  Garstang '  has  cleared  much  of  the  palace,  and  gives  the  history 
of  it  thus:  From  700  to  300  B.C.  there  is  the  sun  temple  of  Aspelut,  and  the  palace; 
later  the  temple  of  Ammon.  From  300  B.C.  to  100  a.d.  there  were  palaces,  and  a 
classical  temple  with  Meroitic  Venus  figures,  pottery,  and  glass,  and  the  Roman  bronze 
head  of  Augustus.  From  200  to  700  aj>.  there  is  the  decay,  the  invasion  by  Axumites 
in  340,  and  the  destruction  about  700.  Mr.  Griffith  has  also  been  largely  excavating 
in  Nubia,  finding  the  peculiar  painted  pottery  of  the  Roman  age.  His  great  work  is 
a  corpus^  and  study  of  the  Meroitic  inscriptions,  of  which  he  has  almost  completed 
the  alphabet  and  obtained  many  words  and  phrases;  the  resolution  of  the  language 
of  it  is  yet  to  be  settled. 

Dr.  Randall-Maclver  ^  has  also  published  a  splendid  output  of  the  Christian  Nubian 
pottery  and  other  remains. 

*  Randall-Maclver  in  Areika. 

*  Spie^lbefj  in  Sagenkreis  der  KSnigs  Petuhastis, 

•  Petne  in  Palace  of  Apries  and  Meydum  and  Memphis  III. 

*  Reisner  in  Archaeological  Survey  of  Nubia. 

•  Garstiang  in  Guide  to  Xlth  Anniuu  Exhibition. 

•  Griffith  Tn  Karano^  &c. 

'  Randall-Maclver  in  Areika  and  Karanog. 
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Of  the  Ghristim  period  is  a  new  form  of  fortress  found  by  Prof.  Petrie  at  Scenes 
Mandras,  south  of:Helwan,  probably  due  to  the  Oothic  mercenaries  settled  there. 
The  great  Coptic  monastery  of  St.  Jeremias  at  Sakkara  with  both  paintings  and 
sculptures  has  been  now  completely  cleared  and  published,  by  Mr.  Quibell/  and  gives 
an  excellent  idea  of  an  imaltered  early  monastery.  <W.  M.  Fxi^DSRSiPki^idB.) . 

PALESTINE  AND  THE  SEMITIC  AREA 

Prof.  Macalister's  complete  teport  on  his  work  at  Gezer  (see  iS.  5.  xi,  915^ "  Gezer  ") 
appeared  in  191 2  (London^  3  vols.  4*^)^  giving  an  admirable  account  of  the  excavations. 
He  distinguishes  (i)  a  pre-Semitic  period,  (2-5)  4  Semitic  periods,  (6-1 1)  ;the  Persian 
and  subsequent  periods  ^down  to  the  present  day:  The  Various  methods  of  burial  used 
in  Palestine  (including,  that  of  the  Philistines)  during  all  the  eariy  i>eriods,  are  well 
represented.  But  the  most  remarkable  discovery,  is  that  of  the  '^  High  Place  "  or  sanc- 
tuary. Its  site-  w£us  originally  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  was  chosen  not  because  it 
was  already  sacred  (as  so  often  in  the  East)  but  apparently  because  it  was  free  from  the 
contamination  of  graves,  and  also  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  caves  which  were  used 
for  religious  purposes,  i  Its  most  striking  feat^re  i^  a  row  of  (at  one  time  ten)  upright 
monoliths,  arranged  in  a  slight  curve  at  irregular  intervals  along  the  nuddle  of  the  site, 
having  on.  one  side  a  double  cave,  and  curious  cup-shaped  indentations  on  the  sur- 
rounding rock.  The  cult  of  the  upright  stone  was,  however,  not  the  eariiest  form  of 
worship  at  Gezer.  It  seems  to  have  .been  introduced  by  the  Semites  about  2900  or 
2500  B.C.  From  the  fact  that  there  is  no  sort  of  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  stones,  Prof. 
Macalister  conjectures  that  the  High  Place  was  not  built  at  on^  time  on  one  plan,  but 
was  formed  gradually  by  the  additions  made  by  successive  "  Kings,.*'  The  rites  prac- 
tised there  appear  to  have  been  much  as  described  in  Isaiah  Ivii.  $+.  They  clearly  in- 
cluded, human  sacrifice,  especially  the  sacrifioe  of  the  first-bom,  as^hown  by  the  large 
number  of  newly  born  infants  buried  in  jars  within  the  sacred  area,  Foundation  sacri- 
fice was  also  customary  in  all  the  Semitic  periods.  In  some  cases  the  victims  were  adults 
but  more  commonly  they  were  infants, , or  v^ry  young  children,,  who  wei;e  buried  (also  in 
jars)  under  the  corners  of  houses.  Among  the  very  large  number  of  articles,  of  daily 
use,  only  two  cuneiform. tablets  were  found. 

The  best  account  of  the  German  excayations  at  Jericho  (Er-rih§,),  begun  on  January 
2,  1908  (see  £.  B,  xv,  325,  "Jericho  "),  is  that  of  S.  A.  Gook  in  the  P.  E.  F.  Quarterly 
Stalemmty  1910,  p.  54.    See  also  the  UUtheiU  d,  Deutsch,  OrienU-Geselischaft,  1.908,  No.  39. 

In  August  1909  a  private  association  began  excavations  on  Mt.  Ophel.  A  prelimi- 
nary report  of  the  work  was  published,  under  the  title  of  Underground  Jerusalem  ... 
by  H.  V.  (London,  191 1),  ai;id  also  in  French.  It  is  understood  that  the  iiiitials  represent 
H.  Vincent,:  the  well-known  archaeologist  of  the  £cQle  Biblique  et  Arch^ogique  at 
Jerusalem,  whose  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  value  of  the  account  The 
names  of  the  persons  responsible  for  the  undertaking  are,  however,  not  re  veiled  j  and  an 
unusual,  secrecy  has  been  observed  about  it,  giving  rise  to  a  number  of.  stran^^  rumours. 
It  seems  that  the  explorers  were  chiefly  interested  in  the  subterranean  passages,  of.  which 
they  cleared  several,  inclu.ding  the  Siloam  tunnel.  Some  early  pottery  was  found  in  the 
course  of  these  pperations^  but  no  inscriptions.  Ultimately  trouble  arose  with  the  na* 
tives  and  local  authorities,  and  the  work  was  stopped,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  inten- 
tion of  resuming  it.     Undoubtedly  there  is  still  much  to  be.  done. 

After  the  close  of  the  work  at  Gezer,  the  Palestine  £xplora,tion  Fund  Committee 
decided  to  excavate  'Ain  Shams,;  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Beth  Shemesh. 
The  actual  digging  began  on  April  6, 191 1  under  Dr.  Duncan  Mackenzie*  .  A  preliminary 
account  of  the  results  was  given  in  the  Fund's  Quarterly  Slatementi  1912,  p.  125,  and  more 
fully  in  the  Annual  for  1911,  p.  41.  Dr.  Mackenzie  distinguishes  3  strata:  :  (i)  that  of 
the  indigenous  population,  in  contact  with  Canaanites.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period 
the  influence  of  Egypt  (especially  under  the  i8th  Dynasty)  and  of  the  Aegekn  begins  to 
.appear.    Then  (about  1200  B.C.)  when  the  Cretan  civilisation  broke  up>  the  trade  routes 

^  Quibell  in  Excavations  at  Saqgara. 
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changed  and  ^ommunkation  with  the  Aegean  ceased.  (2)  The  stratum  of  painted 
Philistine  pottery,  side  by  side  with  native  Canaanite  work,  but  with  no  admixture  of 
imported  Aegean  ware.  The  pottery  was  indeed  under  Aegean  infltxence,  but  was  made 
in  I^lestine  by  Philistines  (1200  to  iioo  B.a).  (3)  The  stra;tum  of  Canaanite  pottery, 
with  no  Philistine  admixture.  Chamber  tombs  were  introduced  froin  upland  Judaea 
by  Israelitish  conquerors,  who  destroyed  the  Philistine  rule  but  left  the  Canaanite  popu^- 
lation  as  it  was.  Traces  of  the  conquest  are  probably  to  be  seen  in  the  burnt  d^brb 
encumbering  the  south  gate.    The  city  waS  finally  destroyed  in  the  7th  cent.  B.C. 

Inscriptions^ — There  have  been  no  discoveries  of  Phoenician  inscriptions  -  of  any 
importance.  In  Hebrew  the  newly  published  material  is  of  little  interest.  At  Gezer 
Prof.  Macalister  found  some  jar-handles  inscribed  in  the  usual  manner  with  one  word  or 
two,  and  also  a  sort  of  rough  calendar,  all  of  which  are  fully  described  in  his  report.  The 
"  calendar  "  (op.  cit.  ti,  p.  244*)  consists  of  7  lines  (and  some  letters  in  the  margin)  scratched 
on  a  piece  of  tiipestone,  =4}  X  if  inches,  and  seems  to  be  a  table  of  rural  occupations 
month  by  month,  but  the  intierpretation  and  object  of  it  are  alike  obscure.  An  agricul- 
turist would  hardly  require  such  a  document  to  remind  either  himself  or  his  labolirers 
of  the  ordinary  iKnitine  of  farm  work.  Macalister  is  therddre  probably  rig^t  in  sujggest- 
ing  that  the  stone  was  inscribed  as  a  Umr  deforce  by  some  partly  educated:  peasant  who 
was  proud  of  his  knowledge  of  writing.  He  dates  it,  on  archaeolc^cal  grounds,  iii  the 
6th  century  B.C.  Others,  judging  from  the  forms  of  the  characters,  put  it  as  early  ai  the 
Sth  century.  But  if  it  was  writtieik  by  ar  peasant,  the  ordinary  palaeogralphicat  criteria 
will  not  apply.  Th^  writing  is  very  unskilfully  done^n  fact  one  letter  is  unlike  any 
known  form — so  that  it  is  wisest  to  acdept  the  archaedogtca]  evidence.  A  very  full 
discussion  of  the  tablet,  by  H.  Vincent,  appeared  in  the  Retme  Biblique,  1909,  pp.  243, 
495,  with  a  photograph.    See  also  th^  P.E.F.  Quarterly  SkUementy  1909,  p.  26. 

Muofa  more  important  is  the  discovery  at  Samaria,  by  Dr.  Reisner  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, of  eariy  Israelitish  remains  including  sotaie  which  irt  inscribed.  The  official  r^ 
port  has  not  yet  appeared,  but  as  a  very  much  exaggerated  account  was  published  in 
Germany;  Prof.  Kittel  made  enquiries  and  printed  a  short  statement  of  the  facts  in  the 
Leipzig^  NeuesU  Nackrichten  for  January  23,  1911,  and  the  Theologisches  lAUeraturhlaU 
for  191 1.  A  summary  was  also  published  by  Dr^  Driver  in  the  GiMirdian  for  February 
10,  191 1.  The  fotiowing  account  is  derived  from  Hdischer's  article  in  the  MiUheiiungen 
d.  Deutseken  PnHUtinavereins  for  1911  (p.  22),  which  is  based  on  Lyon's  import  in  the 
Harvard  Theological  Review  {Jslu.  191  i)  from  Reisner's  information. 

The  inscribed  material  consists  of  labels  serving  probably  as  records  of  oil  and  wine 
received  for  the  royal  household.  Theyare  mostly  in'the  form  of  ostraka.  Thewritiftg 
is  in  the  old  Canaanite  alphabet,  similar  to  that  of  the  Moabite  and  Siloam  inscriptions, 
done  with  a  reed-pen  and  ink.  The  ostraka  are  dated  in  the  year,  presumably,  of  the 
king's  reign.  As  they  were  found  in  the  same  stratum  with  a  vase  bearing  the  name  of 
Osorko^  II  (874^853)  it  is  conjectured  that  the  king  was  Ahab.  When  the  full  accourit 
of  the  excavation  is  published,  there  may  be  other  grounds  for  or  against  this  identifica- 
tion.   The  texts  are  qtiite  short,  and*  of  the  following  form: 

"In  the  9tH  year.  From  Shaftan.  For  (or  belonging  to)  Baal-zamar.  A  jar  of  old 
wme.' 

"la  the  iQth  year.    From  Ya^ath*  .  A  jar  of  fiae  oil*.   For  Abiao'am." 

Their  chief  interestis  in  the  forms  of  the  named.  Thbse  compounded  with  '*  Baal  " 
are  about  asntimeMus  as  those  with  nn^:  showing  the  prevalence  of  Baal- worship. 
Also  the  divine  name  is  always  in  the  fdrm  v  (never  ^n«),  and  usually  at  the  end  of 
the  compound,  whereas  in' the  massoretk  teitt  of  the  Old  Testament^  (or^n^)  is  used 
only  to  begin  a  compound  (but  cf.  Ahio)  and  ^*  (or  w)  at  the  end.  Palaeographically 
the  find  is  important  as  giving  perhaps  the  earliest  specimen  of  Canaanite  writing. 

The  recent  discoveries  of  Aramaic  inscriptions  (inchiAng  papyri)  have  been  of  the 
utmost  importance;  After  the  publication  (in  xgo&j  of  the  papyri  from  Assuan,  a  hirge 
number  of  similar  documents  were  found  at  Elephantine  (whence  no  doubt  the  first  lot 
originally  came)  by  Dr.  Rubensohn  and  Dr.  Zucker  in  1907-08.  They  were  published 
by  Sachau  (Leipzig,  191 1),  and  in  a  shorter  form  by  Ungnad. 
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The  find  consists  of  62  leaves  of  papyrus,  more  or  less  complete,  besides  a  number  of 
fragments,  ostraka  and  jar-inscriptions<  The  last  are  mostly  Phoenician  nances,  prob- 
ably of  persons  trading  with  Egypt,  not  settlers.  The  papyri,  which,  are  mostly  dated, 
covec  nearly  the  whole  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  Three  of  the  most  remarkable  were 
published  by  Sachau  m  a  preliminary  edition  in  1907.  They  contain  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  Jewish  temple  at  Elephantine,  from  which  it  appears  that  animal  sacrifices 
were  offered  there.  Another  document  gives  directions  for  the  celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over in  419  B.C.  The  relation  of  these  facts  to  the  law  of  Deuteronomy  and  their  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  book,  are  still  matters  of  discussion.  One  of  the  most 
startling  texts,  however,  is  a  list  (also  dated  419  B.C.)  of  contributors  to  the  temple  funds, 
in  which  the  sum  collected  is  divided  between  Yahu  (Jehovah)  and  two  other  deities 
Asham-Bethel  and  'Anath-Bethel. 

Other  important  documents  are  fragments  of  an  Aramaic  version  of  the  Behistun 
inscription  and  of  the  story  of  Abi^ar,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  book  of  Tobit 
(i,  ai,  22,  and  xiv,  10).  As  this  papyrus,  though  not  dated,  is  clearly  of  the  same  age  as 
the  jrest,  it  shows  the  story  to  be  very  much  older  than  had  been  supposed.  It  is  evident- 
ly of  Babylonian  origin,  so  that  the  Greek  tradition  that  Democritus  derived  some  of  his 
**  wisdom  "  from  the  ^Akuc^^hw  ot^Xi;  in  Babylon  is  not  in  itself  improbable. 

Under  Aramaic  must  perhaps  be  classed  another  inscription  from  Ziojirli,  discovered 
by  F.  V.  Luschan  and  publish^  by  him  in  the  MiUheilungen  aus  d.  Or.  SamnU,  XI V 
Ausgrabungen  in  Sendschirlif  iv,'p.  374.  See  also  Lidzbarski,  Ephem.  iii,  p.  ?i8.  It  was 
erected  by  Kalammu,  king  of  Ya'di,  in  the  reign  of  Shaimaneser  II  (859-829  B.C.),  and 
gives  the  names  of  previous  kings,  with  some  historical  facts  about  them.  The  text  is, 
however,,  extremely  difficult  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  fully  elucidated  yet. 
Kalammu  himself  is  mentioned  in  the  house-inscription  of  Bar-rekub,  son  of  Panammu, 
king  of  Sam'al  (line  17),  found  in  1891  at  Zinjirli,  but  the  passage  was  misunderstood. 
His  father  Qayya  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  Qaian  son  of  Gabbar,  king  of  Sam'al  in  an 
inscription  of  Shaimaneser  II. 

In  this  connection  must  also  be  mentioned  a  curious  inscription  from  Ordek-Burnu 
about  eight  miles  south  of  Zinjirli,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  same  cycle  as  the 
above.  Though  written  in  the  Aramaic  character,  and  containing  some  Semitic  words, 
it  is  clearly  not  In  a  Semitic  language.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  bad  condition  of  the 
stone,  makes  the  reading  very  difficult.  For  the  present,  all  that  can  be  said  with 
certainty  as  to  its  contents  is  that  we  find  the  Semitic  names  Shamash  and  Rekub-el 
ioUowed  by  the  Semitic  title  n^N  (god)  as  in  the  other  inscriptions  of  Zinjirli,  and  that 
some  points  seem  to  indicate,  as  we  should  expect,  that  the  language  is  Cappadocian  or 
Hittite«  From  the  absence  of  Assyrian  influence  in  the  ornamentation,  Lidzbarski 
thinks  that  it  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  loth  century  b.c.^  though  the  forms  of  the 
characters  hardly  seem  to  be  so  early.  The  stone  is  in  the  Museum  at  Constantinople. 
Its  text  was  first  published  by  Peiser  (O.L.Z.,  1898),  and  again  (191 1)  by  Luschan 
(op.  cit.  p.  329)  and  by  Lidzbarski  (Ephem.  iii,  p.  192)  after  a  careful  re-examination. 

In  1903  Pognon  found  an  inscription  of  Zakir,  king  of  Hamath  and  La'ash  (the  Lasha 
of  Gen.  X,  19),  which  he  published  in  his  Inscriptions  SimUiques,  Paris,  1907,  p.  156. 
Cf .  also  Noldeke  in  Z.i4 .  1908,  p.  376.  The  stones  were  found  built  into  a  wall,  but  their 
precise  situation  is  (doubtless  for  good  reasons)  not  yet  disclosed.  Though  the  language 
may  be  classed  as  Aramaic,  it  might  perhaps  be  better  described  more  generally  as  a 
Canaanite  dialect,  since,  besides  purely  Aramaic  forms,  it  uses  e.g*  the  peculiarly  Hebrew 
construction  of  the  "  Vau  consecutive,"  and  its  style  in  other  respects  strikingly  recalls 
that  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  relates  a  war  with  Bar-hadad  son  of  Hazael  (cf.  ii.  Kings 
xiii,  3.  24)  king  of  Aram,  and  his  allies  (who  include  the  king  of  Sham'al),  in  which  Zakir 
was  successful.  Its  date  must  be  early  in  the  8th  century,  i.e.  less  than  100  years  after 
the  inscription  of  Mesha.  It  is  not  complete,  but  Pognon  hopes  to  find  the  rest  of  it. 
The  same  volume  also  contains  a  large  number  of  Syriac  inscriptions  of  minor  interest. 

(A.  E.  COWLBY.) 
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New  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  Hittites  by  excavations  at  Jerablus  (Carchemish) 
begun  by  the  British  Museum  in  191 1,  and  at  Sakjegeuzi,  begun  by  the  University  of 
Liverpool  in  I0o8  but  not  continued  after  1912.  Also  by  discovery  or  re^examination 
of  sporadic  monuments,  and  further  study  of  sites. 

The  re-excavation  of  Jerablus,  so  far  as  it  has  gone  yet,  has  resulted  in  (i)  Ro-exami- 
nation  of  the  ground  in  the  lower  walled  city  at  the  S.W.  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  where  a 
stairway  and  several  sculptured  and  inscribed  monuments  were  found  1878-1881.  The 
stairway  is  now  seen  to  be  approached  from  a  courtyard  lined  with  reliefs  representing 
triumphant  warriors,  divinities,  etc.,  and  to  be  engaged  in  a  block  of  buildings  to  left  and 
right  which  probably  represent  the  palace.  Most  of  the  sculptures  belong  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period  (loth  or  9th  cents.  B.C.)  and  the  staircase  has  been  reconstructed. 
Many  sculptured  and  inscribed  fragments  (over  ioo  new  texts  or  parts),  proving  whole^ 
sale  destruction,  probably  after  the  Assyrian  capture  (717 B.C.), as  well  as  terracotta 
figurines,  jwttery,  etc.,  have  been  recovered  here  or  elsewhere.  (2)  Discovery  of  a  water 
gate,  connected  with  the  above  block  of  buildings  and  leading  to  the  Euphrates  S.£.  of 
the  Acropolis.  It  was  lined  with  reliefs  and  entered  between  great  inscribed  lions. 
Here  also  are  two  periods  of  construction,  and  sculpture  of  two  periods,  one  of  Cappa^ 
docian  character,  the  later  more  purely  Mesopbtamian.  (3)  Discovery  of  an  Ass3rrian 
fortress  in  crude  brick  with  stone  facade  on  the  northern  end  of  the  Acropolis.  Two 
important  Hittite  monuments  indicate  the  presence  of  an  earlier  building  below.  The 
strata  of  the  Acropolis  mound  have  been  tested  down  to  50  feet  below  the  summity 
where  lie  neolithic  implements  and  painted  sherds.  Below  these  again  should  be  more 
primitive  strata.  The  south  end  of  the  Acropolis  carried  a  very  massive  Syro-Roman 
temple,  whose  deep  fotmdatidns  have  greatly  destroyed  earlier  remains;  (4)  Discovery 
of  numerous  graves,  partly  in  the  Acropolis  mound,  partly  in  the  surrounding  district, 
especially  near  Amana,  where  rises  the  large  mound.  Tell  el-Ghanim.  Most  are  T>f  later 
Hittite  period;  but  some,  of  pot*burial  type,  are  probably  of  the  Cappadocian  time. 

(5)  Discovery  of  isolated  Hittite  inscriptions  and  sculptures  in  the  surrounding  district. 

(6)  Examination  of  the  remains  of  the  important  post-Assyrian  city  which  stood  on  the 
site  and  was  inhabited  up  to  Arab  times,-^perhaps  the  classical  Europus  or  Oropus. 

The  results  as  a  whole  tend  to  show  that  only  a  small  area  on  the  rocky  knoll  by  the 
Euphrates,  which  afterwards  was  raised  artificially  to  make  an  Acr6poKs,  was  inhabited 
in  pre-Hittite  times;  that  there  was  a  Cappadocian  Hatti  occupation  from  about  the 
15th  cent.  B.C.,  during  idiich  the  city  Was  enlarged  and  fortified,  and  Hatti  art,  strongly 
influenced  by  Babylonian,  was  introduced  on  the  top  of  a  native  S3nian  culture;  that 
some  cause  produced  collapse  and  reconstruction  about  iioo-iooo  B.C.,  and  the  subse:* 
quent  civilisation,  still  of  Hittite  character,  owed  much  to  Assyria  and  acknowledged 
other  gods  than  the  Cappadocian,  notably  Sandan.  The  invasion  of  the  Muski  about 
HOC  B.C.  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  Hatti  collapse,  and  possibly  the  subsequent 
reconstruction  was  also  the  work  of  the  Muski,  who  are  known  to  have  adopted  Hatti 
writing  and  art  and  to  have  succeeded  to  Hatti  dominion  in  Eastern  Asia  Minor.  It 
not,  then  Carchemish  resumed  existence  as  a  Ideal  capital  independent  of  Oippadocia 
after  1000  B.C.  Reliefs  in  the  palace  court  seem  to  commemorate  victories  over 
Assyrians,  and  if  so,  these  must  have  been  won  in  the  interval  of  Assyrian  weakness 
between  Tiglath  Pileser  I  (1100  B.C.)  and  Ashur-natsirpal  (883  B.C.). 

The  excavations  at  Sakjegeuzi  have  resulted  in  thorough  exainination  of  one  mound 
Qobba)  and  partial  examination  of  two  others;  including  the  largest  (Songrus).  In  the 
first  has  been  laid  bare  a  large  fortified  building  with  chambers  itiside  the  wall  and  inner 
residence  in  one  angle,  approached  by  a  portico  with  good  wall  reliefs  and  architectural 
sculpture.  Egyptian  objects  date  this  building  to  the  9th  or  8th  century  B.C.  No 
Hittite  inscriptions  have  come  to  light  here  or  elsewhere  on  the  sit^,  though  a  few  small 
Hittite  objects  have  been  found;  with  pottery  ranging  from  neolithic  to  so-called 

>See  JS.  B.  xin,  534  ^/ 5«ff, 
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late  Hittite.  Provisionally  it  may  be  said  that  the  site  was  probably,  like  Sinjerli  (Shamal), 
not  a  town  of  the  Hatti  at  any  time,  but  may  have  been  one  of  the  Kummukh  (Com* 
tnageni)  who  adopted  Hatti  civilisation*  . 

At  Tell  Halaf  in  mid-Mesopotamia  eiccavations  were  begun  by  Max  Freiherr 
von  Oppenheim  in  191 2;  sculpture,  jewellery,,  etc.,  ^.re  said  to  have  been  found.  The 
monuments  found  in  1902  seem  not  purely  Hittite,  and  perhaps  the  site  is  that  of  a 
town  of  the  Khani  (capital  Harran),  who  may  have,  used  Hatti  script  and  arts.  This 
people  came  successively  under  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  domination  after  having  held 
all  N.  Mesopotamia  before  the  rise  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire. 

The  results  of  the  Cornell  expedition,  published  in  191 1^  have  proved  inferior  to 
expectation.  By  finding  monuments  in  the  Tokbma  Su  valley  near  Daiande,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  (Charles,  Olmstead  and  Wrench)  show  co4nection  between 
known  areas  of  Hittite  civilisation  in  the  Gunm-Albistan  and  Malatia  districts;  and  an 
inscribed  spheroid  seal,  procured  near  Kharput,  suggests  that  the  latter  area  extended 
eastwards  across  Euphrates  towards  the  Vannic  borders — which  is  quite  credible.  The 
inscriptions  published  by  the  Expedition  as  from  the  middle  Halys  basin,  the  Kaisariyeh 
and  Ekrek  districts,  the  Tyana  neighbourhood,  Marash,  Samsat,  the  Carchemish  dis- 
trict and  Aleppo,  were,  with  two  exceptions,  already  known,  and  the  new  copies  of  the 
stones;  which  in  most  cases  are  very  badly  weathered,  ar^  not  more  authoritative  than 
those  previously  published.  A  copy  of  the  great  Nishan  Tash  inscription  at  Boghazkeui, 
obtained  with  great  patience  and  labour,  proves  the  text  Hittite,  but  is  toa  imperfect  to 
place  it  among  legible  inscriptions.  Hittite  texts  which  have  not  been  buried  are:  usual- 
ly so  weathered  that  their  existence  in  certain  localities  is  of  niore  scientific  significance 
than  their  contents  will  ever  be.  Hittite  history  will  have  to  read  (if  at  all)  from  better 
preserved  stones  recovered  by  excavators. 

The  late  O.  Puchstein's  posthumous  report  on  the  architectural  remains  at  Boghaz- 
keui  (1912)  is  the  most  Important  contribution  to  Hittite  archaeology  which  has  appeared 
recently.  It  gives  authoritative  plans  and  details  of  the  fortifications,  as  cleared  by 
Winckler's  expeditions  in  1906-7;  of  four  temples,  inclusive  of  the  large  building  on  the 
W.  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  palace,  and  of  a  '^  palace  **  on  the  S.E,y  et.c.  For  lack  of 
observation  (or  record)  of  the  relation  borne  by  small  finds,^.^.^.  pottery  and  inscribed 
tablets,  to  architectural  remains,  the  age  of  the  latter  is  not  clearly  proved. 

A  fragment  of  inscription  in  relief  characters,  found  at  Restan  (Arethusa)  on  the 
middle  Orontes  by  Pere  Ron^evalle,  is  the  only  Hittite  monument  known  in  mid-Syriii 
except  the  Hamah  stones.  Two  new  stones  have  been  seen  by.D.  G.  Hogarth. west  of 
Ihe  Sajur,  an  incised  inscriptioa  at  fdn  es-Suda  i  hr:  W.  of  Arab  Hassan,  and  a  relief  at 
Tell  £^alid.  Others  at  village. east  of  the  Sajur,  fouc4  and.  recorded  by  the  British 
excavators  of  Jerablus,  may  have  come  from  the  latter  site;  but  more  probably  from  local 
Ms.  In  Asia  Minor,  beside  the  Cornell  expedition's  stones  at  Tekir  l)evrent  and 
£gri  Keui  in  the  Kaisariyeh  district,  and  at  Isbekjur  and  Kotu  Kale  near  Darende»  and 
iheir  inscribed  lion  at  Ord^su  (Malatia),  Garstang's  stela  from  Hadji  Bey  Sleui.near 
Marash  {Ann.  AtUh,  Arch,  iv,  p.  126  &  pi.  23)  is  a. new  discovery.  Hittite  characters 
have  been  newly  found  on  the  necks  of  large  jars  at  Boghazkeui;.on  a  clay  tablet,  other- 
Wise  in  cuneiform,  from  Cappadoda;  on  a  basalt  weight  at  Jerablus;  and  on  numerous 
seals  and  sealings,  found  in  all  parU  of  the  Hittite  area,  but  chiefly  at  Boghazkeui, 
Jerablus  and  Sakjegeuzi. 

The  history  of  Hittite  power  and  civilisation,  as  supplemented  by  the  Boghazkeui 
archives,  has  been  well  set  forth  by  J.  Garstang  in  his  Land  of  ihe  HiUites  (1910)^  .  The 
general  bearing  of  recent  discovery  has  been  to  emphasize  the  division  of  Hittite  history 
aad  remains  into  two  main  periods;  the  first,  imperial  Hatti  rule  radiating  from  Cappador 
da;  the  second,  not  of  Hatti  rule  but  of  either  Muski  empire  or  Hatti  dvilisation  surr 
viving  in  small  states  of  Eastern  Asia  Minor  and  North  Syria  (e,g.  Tyanitisjwhose  monu- 
ments show  non-Hittite  bearded  figures).  In  the  latter  period  ffsll  the  relations,  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchies  with  ''  Hittites,/'  who,  resigning  mid  Syria  to  the  Aramaean  powecs 
of  Damascus  and  Hamah,  ceased  to  be  an  imperial  power  in  the  12th  cent.  B.C.     l!t 
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should  be  added  tkat  the  faostiie  relations  of  the  Hatti  with  Assyria  began  at  least  as 

eatty  as  the  teign  of  Shalmaneser  I  at  Calah  (14th  cent.  B.C.). 

See  J.  GarMang,  Laf$d  ^f  the  'HittUeSt  1910;  and  Sakjegei»i/2Bd  repDVt  in  Ann,  AiUIl  if 
Arch.,  vji p.  63.  JRepati  of  Ccmell  ExpediUon  to  Asia  Min^r  etc.,  vol.  i,  pt.  2, 191 1,  O.  Puch* 
stein,  and  others,  poghazkoi,  DU  Bauwerke  etc.,  19 12.  F.  v.  Lu9cban  and  others,  Amgra" 
hungen  in  Sendschirli,  new  parts,  1910.  F.  v.  Reber,  SieUung  <Ur  HettiUr  in  der  Kunstge- 
schichU,  19 10:  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Carchentish  and  its  Neighbourhood  in  Ann.  Anth.  &  Arch. 
ii,  4,  p.  16(5 1  d'nd  HiUiU  frobUms  and  tht  ExcavaHon  of  Carchemish  in  Froc.  Brit.  Acad.,  v. 

(D.  G.  Hogarth.) 

CRETE^ 

The  prindpal  excavations  of  Miaoan  sites  in  Crete  since  1909  have  been  at  Cnossus, 
at  Tyli^S)  at  Hagia  Triada,  and  at  three  points  near  Goumia.  At  Cnossus^  Sir 
Arthur  Evans,  assisted  by  Dr.  Duncan  Mackenzie,  conducted  excavations  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  in  191a  In  the  palate  itself,  the  difficult  work  was  attempted  of  placing 
what  remained  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  flights  of  the  grand  staircase  in  their  original 
position.  An  interesting  conclusion  follows  from  the  restoration,  that  the  upper 
landing  of  the  fifth  flight  does  not  lead  on  to  the  ground  floor  of  the  central  coixrt,  but 
answers  in  height  to  what  must  have  been  the  first  floor  of  the  rooms  on  the  other 
or  western  side.  It  must  itself,  therefore,  have  led  on  to  some  raised  building,  probably 
a  terrace,  that  ran  alongthe  eastern  side  of  the  court.  On  the  south  of  the  palace, 
the  huge  cavity,  filed  with  debris  of  pottery  of  the  Middle  Minoan  I.  period,  which 
had  at  first  been  thought  to  be  a  truncated  beehive  tomb,  proved  on  final  excavation 
to  be  a  cistern  or  reservoir.  It  has  a  circumference  of  95  and  depth  of  56  feet  and  was 
apparently  suf^lied  with  water  from  spriiH^s  in  the  hill  itself.  To  within  9  feet  of 
its  floor,  where  we  may  imagine  was  the  average  water  level,  it  was  accessible  by  a 
spiral  staircase  with  shallow  sloping  steps  and  a  low  balustrade.  It  must  have  been 
buik  in  Early  Minoan  times,  and  filled  in  when  a  solid  foundation  was  needed  for  the 
Middle  Minoaja  Palace. 

Further  progress  was  tnade  with  the  excavation  of  the  little  Palace,  300  yards  to 
the  west  of  the  Theatral  Area^  and  joined  to  it  by  a  paved  road.  Two  pillar  rooms  were 
here  found,  and  two  staircases,  leading  to  upper  store3rs.  A  fresh  piece  of  Minoan 
road  also  came  to  hght,  with  the  ruts  of  the  chariot  Wheels  marked  in  the  stone  slabs. 
The  excavation,  however,  is  obvious^  and  dramatically  unfinished,  and  fine  Minoan 
waUs  run  straight  hito  the  olive  grove  on  the  hfllside,  while  frescoes  ol  Roman  houses^ 
high  above  them,  emerge  from  amid  the  tree  roots*  About  half  way  between  the 
Palace  and  the  sea,  just  iiorth  of  the  ^'  Royal  Tomb  "  at  Isopata,  wiere  discovered 
six  chamber  tombs,  whose  vases  had  their  colours  unfijDed,  and  wore  cleariy  made 
expressly  for  funeral  purposes.  Some  of  these  vases  were  polychrome,  not  of  the 
Middle  Minoan  type,  but  with  spirals  of  brilliant  rose  red  and  light  blue;  others  were 
covered  with  a  resinous  black,  in  imitation  of  Egyptian  aJabastra.  One  of  the  tombs, 
about  20  feet  square,  has  been  christened  by  its  discoverer,  *'  The  Tomb  of  the  Double 
Axes.''  On  one  side  of  the  entrance  was  a  rated  stone  platform,  and  in  this  was  cut 
the  pit  in  which  the  body  itself  was  laid.  On  the  outer  face  of  this  platform,  and 
along  the  other  sides  of  the  tomb,  were  ledges,  cleariy  intended  for  sitting  on,  and 
perhaps  originally  furnished  with  benches.  From  the  back  wall  jutted  out  a  stone 
pier,  the  front  of  wfaidi  was  carved  in  low  relief  into  a  half  column.  Near  the  pillar, 
and  apparently  fallen  from  the  platform,  lay  two  thin  ritual  double-axes,  the  remains 
of  a  bull's  head  rhyton  and  one  of  the  bright  blue  and  red  jars  already  described. 
The  axes  probably  stood,  socketted  in  plaster  horns  of  consecration,  at  the  head  of  the 
grave,  and  the  jar  was  to  hold  Kbations  poured  from  the  bull's  head.  The  ledges  were 
for  the  family  when  taking  part  in  this  memorial  service.  An  interesting  problem  is 
raised  as  to  whether  the  tombs  may  have  been  reopened  at  intervals  for  a  repetition 
of  such  a  service. 

No  actual  excavation  was  imdertalLen  at  Cnossus  m  191 1  and  19x2,  but  much 
work  has  been  done,  especially  on  the  frescoes.    A  short  article  on  the  light  that  is 

^Sse  jS;  3.  vii,  421  eiseq. 
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thrown  by  the  miniature  f r»ooes  on  the  plan  of  a  shrine  in  the  centjral  court  has  be«a 
published  by  Sir  Arthur  Evans  in  vol.  xviii  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  /^chitects,  third  series,  pp.  289-95,  ^<1  &  general  study  of  Minoan  Lime 
Plaster  and  Fresco  Painting  by  Mr.  Noel  Heaton  in  the  same  vol.  pp.  697-710. 

At  Tylissus,  on  a  high  plateau  about  eight  miles  west  of  Cnossus  and  four  miles 
from  the  sea,  Dr.  Hatzid&kis,  the  senior  Ephor  of  Antiquities  in  Crete^  has  continued 
in  three  successive  seasons  the  work  which  he  began  in  1909.  The  site  proves  to 
contain,  not,  as  was  £rst  suggested,  a  small  palace  with  dependencies  round  it,  but  three 
large  noblemen's  houses,  which  lie  dose  together,  and  are  of  the  same  date,  but,  in  the 
ezcavator^s  opinion,  are  sq>arate  unconnected  biuldings.  They  may  have  been  built 
in  Middle  Minoan  III.,  as  they  contain  pithoi  that  were  commonest  at  that  period, 
but  they  were  in  occupation  throughout  Late  Minoan  L  and  II.  Below  them  are 
traces  of  an  Early  Minoan  aettlement,  and  above  them  of  Late  Minoan  IIL  buildings. 
Of  special  architectural  interest  are  two  rooms,  each  with  two  free-standing  pillars,, 
like  those  in  the  Little  Palace  at  Cnossus;  some  double  axes  incited  on  outer  walla; 
and  a  great  cistern  about  10  leet  in  diameter  and  13  in  depth,  with  a  nanow  stone 
staircase  leading  down  into  it.  The  most  noteworthy  of  individual  finds  are  a  bronze 
figurine  of  a  square-set  male  figure  8  inches  high  with  the  right  hand  raised  to  the 
forehead  in  a  gesture  of  adoration  and  a  kilt  in  the  nuinner  of  the  Petsofa  figurines 
(Annual  of  British  School  at  Athens,  ix,  pp.  36^4  and  PI.  X)  but  more  capacious; 
a  beautifully  worked  filler  (or  strainer)  of  obsidian,  about  9  inches  high;  fragments  of 
miniature  frescoes;  a  bronze  ingot  like  those  from  Hagia  Triada;  four  mi^gnificent 
bronze  cauldrons  with  three  vertical  handles,  the  largest  of  them  four  feet  in  diameter 
and  iS  inches  high;  and  a  clay  tablet  of  the  earlier  form  of  the  linear  script  of  Cnossus, 
showing  not  the  familiar  two-wheeled  chariot,  but  a  four-wheeled  waggon. 

These  excavations  had  not  been  published  up  to  the  end  of  1912,  and  the  above 
description  is  due  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Hatzid&kis,  supplementing  a  personal  visit. 

At  Hagia  Triada  on  the  south  coast  near  Phaestus  Professor  Halbherr  of  the  Italian 
Mission  has  conducted  excavations  in  1910,  191 1  and  191a.  He  has  proved  that  so 
far  from  the  site  containing  only  a  **  Royal  Villa,"  as  was  first  held,  the  Villa  or  Palace 
was  only  the  centre  of  a  town.  Traces  of  this  have  been  found  dating  from  the  Middle 
Minoan  age,  and  some  buildings  of  this  date  were  incorporated  in  the  Late  Minoan  L 
Palace.  Throughout  the  latter  period  both  palace  and  town  were  prosperous,  but 
at  the  end  of  it  both  were  destroyed.  The  extensive  remodelling  which  we  find  on 
the  site  of  both  palace  and  town  took  place  at  a  date  which  Prof.  Halbhen:  places  i0 
Late  Minoan  III.,  though  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  would  have  to  be  very  early 
in  that  period.  Of  the  same  date  is  the  remarkable  ''  Agora  "  northeast  of  the  Palace 
and  below  it,  a  large  ispace  about  50  3rards  long,  with  8  long  chambers,  each  about  17 
feet  long  by  13  £eet  broad,  opening  out  from  one  side  of  it.  The  staircases  that  led  to 
an  upper  storey  stiH  exist,  and  also  the  bases  of  S  pHasters,  about  2  feet  nine  inches 
square,  running  down  the  length  of  the  Agora;  while  between  them,  opposite  the 
doorways  ol  each  chamber,  have  been  discovered  foundations  of  the  bases  of  spiall 
round  columns.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  the  remains  of  a  coveted. por-^ 
tico,  the  second  storey  of  which  rested  on  these  altemate.  columns  add  pilasters  and. 
was  reached  at  eith^  end  by  the  stairways.  We  seem  to  have  here  a  covered  market 
place,  a  portico  with  shops  leading  out  of  it  like  the  famous  Laura,  or  Arcade,  ol  classic 
cal  times  at  Samos.  On  the  high  ground  south  of  the  palace,  Prof.  Halbherr  has  found 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  smaU  sancttiary,  with  a  bench  or  dais  like  that  of  the  shrine 
of  the  Double  Axes  at  Cnossus  (Annual  of  British  School  at  Athens,  viii,  pp.  95-105). 
A  short  notice  of  sotee  of  these  excavations  appeared  in  Ausonia  1910,  p.  36,  but  the 
above  description  is  mainly  due  to  a  personal  visit  and  further  detaUs  kindly  given 
by  Prof.  Halbherr. 

In  the  east  of  Crete  Mr.  R.  B.  Seager,  the  American  explorer,  has  been  conducting 
several  smaU  excavations  near  his  headquarters  at  Pachyammos.  At  Sphongari,  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  town  of  Gournia,  and  between  it  and  the  sea,  he  discovered 
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in  1910  156  pithoi)  a  few  of  which  date  from  the  Middle  Minoaa  I.  period,  but  niosi 
from  Middle  Minoan  III.  and  Late  Minoan  I.  The  pithoi  rarely  contained  anything 
but  bones  and  an  occasional  seal-stone.  The  body  was  trussed  up  like  a  fowl,  with 
the  knees  under  the  chin  and  the  arms  folded  tight.  It  was  thrust  into  the  jar  head 
foremost,  and  the  jar  was  then  placed  in  the  ground  upside  down.  Some  of  the  jars 
were  painted,  but  the  greater  number  were  a  tall  slender  type  of  unpainted  jar^  with 
a  base  so  small  that  they  were  top  heavy  and  could  not  Stand  upright  without  supporti 
A  few  Early  Minoan  burials  that  were  found  on  the  same  site,  though  often  disturbed 
by  the  later  pithoi,  were  sufficiently  preserved  to  show  that  they  were  originally  -as 
rich  as  the  great  graves  of  that  epoch  found  by  Mr.  Seager  at  Mochlos. 

A  hill  about  five  miles  west  of  Gournia  called  Vrokastro,  short  for  Hebraiokastro^ 
or  Jews  Castle,  was  excavated  in  1910  by  Miss  Edith  Hall  and  in  191 2  by  Miss  Hall  in 
company  with  Mr.  Seager.  In  the  latter  year  a  settlement  was  found  in  the  valley 
below,  and  seems  to  have  existed  there  from  the  Early  Minoan  age;  but  the  chief 
remains,  dating  from  Late  Minoan  lU.  and  the  Geometric  age,  were  found  on  an 
extraordinarily  steep  peak  overlooking  the  sea,  almost  inaccessible  except  on  the  south 
or  land  side.  The  chief  point  of  interest  is  that  the  transition  between  Late  Minoaa 
III.-  to  Geometric  is  made  without  any  definite  break  or  direct  signs  of  a  racial  change; 

On  the  other  side  of  Gournia,  south  of  Kavo^  and  just  north-east  of  Vasilikl, 
there  is  a  steep  gorge  above  the  village  of  Monasteriki.  High  up  on  the  Aorth  side 
of  the  gorge  itself,  called  by  the  appropriate  name  of  Chaos,  a  narrow  and  precipitous 
path  leads  to  some  ledges,  on  which  are  ruins  of  ancient  walls,  called  Katalumata. 
Mr.  Seager  conducted  a  small  excavation  here  in  191 1,  which  showed  that  the  spot  was 
used  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  earliest  times  onwards.  The  actual  remains  of 
the  walls  seem  to  be  of  Late  Minoan  III.  date,  but  Early  Minoan  III.,  Middle  Min- 
oan I.  and  Late  Minoan  I.  potsherds  were  all  found  there.  These  excavations  in 
East  Crete  have  not  yet  been  published,  and  their  description  here  is  due  to  the  kind» 
ness  of  Mr.  Seager  and  a  personal  visit  to  the  sites. 

If  we  turn  to  the  classical  period,  the  discovery  of  a  5th  century  Doric  metope  of 

Herakles  and  the  Calydonian  boar  (    Times    Nov.   16,  1910)  on  the  high  groimd 

west  of  the  Little  Palace  of  Cnossus  promises  well  for  future  excavation.    Prof.  Halb- 

herr  has  excavated  at  Lebena,  the  harbour  of  Gortyna.    At  Gortyna  itself  he  has 

diverted  the  miUstream  which  flowed  by  the  great  inscription  of  the  Laws,  discovered 

in  1884,  and  is  exploring  the  neighbouring  buildings. 

AuihoriHes. — ^The  only  final  publication  of  Minoan  Excavations  that  appeared  durinv 
1910^12  is  R.  B.  Seager's  Explorations  in  ike  Island  of  Mochlos  (American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens,  Boston  and  New  York,  1912).  See  further  G.  Karo's  introduction  to  a 
2me  serie  of  G.  Maraghiani»*s  Photographs  of  Antiquities  Creloises  (Candie);  A.  Mosso's 
The  Dawn  of  Mediterranean  Civilisation  (Tr.  Fisher  Unwin,  19 10);  R.  Dussaud*s  Les 
Civilisations  PreMUniques  (Paris,  1910);  £.  Reisinger'a  Kretische  Vasenmalerei  (Berlin* 
1912);  and  the  3rd  and  illustrated  eaition  of  R.  M.  Burrows's  The  Discoveries  in  Crete 
(j.  Murray,  1013).  "The  Hymn  of  the  Kouretes*'  discovered  at  Palaikastro  in  1904  has 
t>een  pubhshed  by  R.  C.  Bosanquet,  G.  A.  Murray  and  J.  E.  Harrison  in  Annual  of  British 
School  at  Athens,  Vol.  xv.  (R.  M.  Bu]UU)Ws.) 

AEGEAN  CIVILISATIOIP 

Since  1910  there  has  been  much  new  discovery  in  the  field  of  ancient  Aegean  civilisa*. 
tion,  and  more  has  been  learned  about  older  discoveries,  not  only  in  Crete  (see  above) 
but  also  in  the  Greek  islands,  on  the  Greek  mainland,  and  in  Asia  Minor.  Among  the 
Greek  Islands,  Phylakopi  (Melos)  has  been  re-examined  by  the  British  Athenian  School 
and  a  further  landward  part  of  the  site  has  been  excavated.  The  distinction  of  periods 
and  classification  of  pottery  confirm  those  arrived  at  by  the  previous  diggers.  Some 
graves  containing  L.M.  Ill  ware  have  been  opened  on  Leukas  by  Ddrpfeld  and  held  by. 
him  to  support  his  theory  that  here  was  the  Homeric  **  Ithaca."  On  the  Greek  main-* 
land  important  remains  of  L.M.  frescoes  have  been  found  by  the  German  Institute  at' 
Tiryns,  and  the  pre-Hellenic  Argos,  explored  by  VoUgraf  and  others,  has  yielded  a  locaj 

^  See  JS.  3.  i,  245  et  seq. 
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variety  of  the  native  ^Boeotian  *^  Minyan  "  ware.  An  L.Mv  IH  settkjment  with  large 
peiinted  jars  has  been  found  at  Pylos/and  similar  ware  hias  been' recovered  by:  tbeiBritish 
School  from -the  iite  of  the  ^Menelaum  at  ^arta.  L.-M.  Ill  graves  have  been  opened  on 
Aegfna  land  similar  graves  at' Thebes  by  Keramopoulos,  together  with' remains .<of  a 
building  at  the  last  named  with  frescoes  which  the  diiscoverer  regards  as  the  ^*  House  ci 
Cadmus."  In  the  uppermost  prehistoric  level  on  seVecai  Thessalian  sites  Wace,  !Thon^>r 
son  and  Tsoundas  have  found  L.M.  lU  ware.  In  Asia  Minor,  Wiegand  has  found  a 
neolithic  settlement  at  Kiliktep^  near  Miletus,  and  many  L.M.  Ill  sherds  under  later 
remains  on  the  city  site,  especially  near  the  shrine  at  Athena.  Macaiister,  who*  had 
found  both  L.M.  HI  and  Cypriote  ware,  etc.,  in  considerable  bulk  at  Gezer  (Philistia) 
in  Syria,  has  now  published  his  results.  There  :is  nothing  new  of  importance  from 
Cyprus,  but  vessel  either  of  Aegean  make  o^  of  Egyptian  imitation  (mostly  L.M.)  have 
continued  to  be  found  in  Egypt  as  iar  south  as  Thebes. 

So  far  as  concerns  Crete,  the  general  results  of  these,  fresh  discoveries  and  of  the 
new  study  and  new  poblications  may  thus  be  summarised,  (i)  More; abundant  and 
varied  material  for  judging  E.M.  civilisation,  which  is  now  se&i  to  have  been  nwre 
advanced,  and  nearer  to  M.M.  brilliance  than  was*  supposed,  in  several  arts,  metallurgy-, 
plastid  (stone  vases)  and  c^amic;  very:  early  trade  cotanedions  with  Egypt 'and  Aegean 
isles  (probably  Cyprus  also)  are  demonstrated;  (2)  Clearer  knowledge  of  the  coinrse  of 
Minoan  history,  beginning  with  local  independent /m  of  dvilisatkm  in  the  centre  and 
east;  oh  which  followed  successive  imperial  dominations  of  Phaestusaind-Cnossus,  the 
first  in  M.M.  II,  the  latter  in  L.M.  11.  Each  0$  these,  at  its  acme,  reduced  the  £. 
Crete  foci  to  a  low  ebb,  btEt  they  revived  during  L.M.  I  between  the  twoiknperiaLperiod&c 
is)  Surer  chronology.  *  The  recent  tendency  of  authorities  is  .to  protract  the  Minbaai 
Age  to  about  iiioo  B.C.  and  to  bring  down  ialso  the  first  destruction  of  Cnossus  had  the 
other  Minoan  towns  far  into  the  14th  century.  The  coihddeiKe.of  M.M.  II  with 
Bgyptiatl  Dyn;  XII  stands,' but  the  later  date  (soooKiSpoi  bx:.)  is  preferred.  <4)  In- 
creased knowledge  of  the  Dispersion  period  (L.M.  Ill)  in  which  Cretan -civilisation  spread 
to  Asia  Minor  and  throu^  Cyprus  as  far  as  South. S^ria  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Skily, 
Italy  and  North' Greece  on  the  other;  but  the  chief •  radiating  centre  was  on  the- South 
Greek  mainland.  (5)  Fuller  evidence  for  funerary  piaistices,  and!  bett^  kaowledgeof 
the  origin  and  earli^  development  of  the  Cretan  script,  the  last  thanks  to  pubticbtton' 
of  'Ey&n&^  Scripid  Minoa  I.  Outside  Crete^  discoveries  at  Tiryns  confirm  the  belief  that 
'^  Mycenaean  "  culture,  like  that  of  Phylakopi  from  the  Middle  Cydadic  Ageoawardsi 
was  due  in  the  main  to  Minoan  Crete;  while  the  excavations  in  Laconia,  Boeotia  and 
"thessaly  show  that  Aegean  influence  pervaded  all  Greece  up  to  Thermopylae  in  L.M.  II 
and  III  times,  but  only  reached  Thessaly  lat6  and  never  greatly  aflFfected  an  indigenous 
civilisation  long  established  there»  Boeotia  had  also  a  pre-Mycenaean  ait ^  which  g^ve 
way  to  Aegean.infiuence  earlier  and  more  considerably.  >  The  chief  lession  from  Miletua 
is  that  the  site  h^d  none  but  few"  and  rtide  inhabitants  till  settled  from  Crete  in  the 
Dispersion  period  (L.M.  IH) ;  while  Gezer  has  strengthened  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
maintained  that  mid  and  south  Syria  owed  far  more  to  Cyprus  and  Crete  than  these 
islands  owed  to  Syria.  Doubts  liave  been  raised  about,  the  hitherto  accepted  identifica- 
tions of  the  Minoan  Cretans  with  the  ^'iCeftiu,*' -and  about  the  sup[>osed  early  relations 
of  Crete  with  Egypt;  and  no  clearer  light  than  before  has  been  thrown  on  the  racial 
diaracter  or  linguistic  ail^nities  of  the  Aegean  peoples,  or  on  the  links  which  connected' 
their  civilisation-  with  the  archaic  Greek. 

:  See  R.  M.  Burrows,  The  Discoveries  im  Cr«/«,  3d  ed.  (1912)  revised  and  illustrated. ,  CH, 
&  H.  B.  Hawes,  Crete  the  Forerunner  of  Greece,  1909.  R.  B,  Seager,  Pseira,  1910;  and  Mokhios, 
1012. .  A.  J.  Evans,  Scripta  Minoa  i,  1909;  and  Atlas  of  Cnossian  paintings.  D.  Flmmen, 
Zeii  und  Dauer  der  Kretisch-Mykentstken  Kultur,  1909.  E^  Reisinger,  Krettsche  Vasetiinalerei, 
ij^i2.  A.  M06SO,  r^  Datun  of  Mediterranean  Civiksalum,  19 10.  A.').  B.  Waceand  M.  S. 
Thompson,  Prehi$tofic  Thessaly,  1912.  A.  Friokenhaus,  W,  Muller  and  F.  Oelm^nn,  Tiryns, 
I,  1912.  Ephemeris.  Ar^h.  since  J909  (minor  excavations  in  Greece  and  (^rete).  R..A.  S. 
Macalister,  Gezer,  3  vols.,  1 31 2.  R.  M.  Dawkins  and  j.  P.  Droop,  Excavahons  at  Phylakopi 
in  Melo^,  191 1,  in  Ann,  Brit.  Sch.  at  Athens,  3cvii.     D.  G.  Hogarth,  Ionia  and  the  East, 

1909*  <D^  G.  HOGAftTB.) 
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MOSCELLkUEOUB  SITES  OF  THE  KBARfil  AND  WDDLB  fiilST 

Cyrtnerr^E.  B.  vii,  704)'  Excavations  'were  begun  in  19 10  by.  an  American  expedii- 
tion  representing  the  Archaeoldgical  Institute  of  America  and  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  The  members^  led  by  R.  Norton,  bad  .great  difficulties  to  contend  with  owing 
to  the  suspicion  and •iadiscipline  shown-at  first  by  the  iocalt tribes;  but  these  had  beeii 
largtiy.iovienxmie  when,  in.Miarch  191 1»  the  second  in  command,  H.  de  Couj  was  shot  by 
three  strangers  Icom  the  Tobndta  district,  sent  to  murder  the  leadeE.  The  other  m^n^ 
beis  oi  the  American  party,  however;  stayed  on  till  :May,.aiid  were  about  to  return  to 
the  site  in  October  in  A.  V.  Armour's  yacht,  when  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Italy 
and  Turkey  in  Tripolitaaa  and  Cyrenaica  foiled  their  plans.  Gyrene  became  inaccessi- 
ble from  the  coast,  and  the  objects  discovered  by  the  Americans  reinaioed  on  the  ^>ot 
in  the  hands  of  £nver  Bey's  force.  They  include  two  very  fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  a 
tocso  oi  a  dancer  or  a  Victory,  and  a  h^ad  of  Athena,  the  first  of  the  earlier  part,  the  other 
oi  the  later  party  of  the  4th  century  b.c«  Besides  these  much'SCult)tuFe  of  tbe  Roman 
period  was  discovered:  including-  a  great  numbear  of  conventional  figures  for  sepoichral 
u$e,twboAe  faces- weie  left  blank  to  be  painted  with  features  as  required. '  A  large  deposit 
oi  tercaeottas,  mostly  representing  the  city  goddess  bearing  the  silphium,  was  partly 
deased,.  and  much  pottery  etc.,  chiefly  latej  was  extracted  from  tombs  half  robbed  in 
afitiquity.  The  main  work  of  excavation. was  done  on  the  hill  above  the  Apdlo  springy 
where  a  Urge  building  of  uncertain  nature  and  Ptolemaio  date  was  ii^  process  of  explova^ 
tion  when  work  stopped.  The  digging  had  not.  penetrated  deep  enough  except  in  one 
or  two  pits  to  tap  early  strata  and  the  promising  virgin  field  below  the  Apollo  spring, 
QCGi^)ied  by  the  grounds  of  the  Senussi  Convent,  was  hot  touched. 

An  importaftt  ske  of  the  eariier  Greek  period  -was  discovered  at  Messa,  about  five 
houis  S;E«  of  Gyrene,  by  the  party  under  J»  W.  Gregory  who  in  1908  visited  Cyrenaica 
to  inquire  (reporting  adversely)  into  its  possibilities  as  a  field  for  the  Jewish  Territorial 
Organisation;  and  it  was  revisited  by  R^  Norton  and  also  by  an  Italian  expedition 
under  F.  Halbherrin  19104 

Didymu-^{E.  3,  viii,  307).  The  temple  has  now  been  disengaged  from  dl§bris  by 
the -German  excavators  under  Th.  Wiegand.  A  small  township  is  foimd  to  have  eo- 
drckd'ity  leaving  a  dear  precinct.  Of  the  Earliest  shrine  some  scanty  remain^  have  been 
iound  at  the  £..ead  with  a  fragment  of  an  archaic  inscriptioft.  The  rest  of  the  remains 
are  Hellenistic  in  the  main,  and  of  Roman  date  in  piart.  Several  inscribed  marbles 
record  details  about  tbe  builcting,  towards  which  kings  and  other  rich  men  contributed 
during  a  long  period  :(«.^.  Ptolemy  XIV  gave  34  elephant  tusks  to  meet  the  cost  of  tfae 
great  ceiitral  £.  door).  Other  marbks  record  the  treasures  deposited  in  the  temple, 
oracular  responses,  etc.  There  were  no  architectural  sculptm'es  beyond  heads  ornament* 
ing  capitals,  etc.  of  columiis  and  the  beautiful  :enridbment  of  bases  at  the  E.end;  and 
few  remains  of  free  sculpture  have  been  found.  The  maiin  additions  to  the'  work^  oone 
by  Pont remoU  and iHaassouUier  have  been:  (i)  discovery  of- outlying  dependencies  suc^ 
as  a  semicircular  terrace  for  the  deposit  ^  offerings  and  an  altar  on  the  £.,  and  a  stadium 
(HI  the  S.;  (2)-  clearing  of  the  122  -columns, i  almost  ail  of  which  stand  at  half  height  or 
more-,  (3)  clearing: of  the  pronaos  with  its  12  columns  and  wonderfully  preserved  W^ 
wail;  (4)  opening  out  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  two  subterranean  chambezs  of  the 
adyton  under  the  pronaos^  one'of  these  stairways,  is  perfectly  preserved  even  to  itsceiUngi 
decorated  withmaeandsr  design;  (5)  clearance  of  the  spacious  stairway  which  leads 
down  to  the  ceSaai  a  level  six  metres  below  the  firauaas;  (6)  discoviery  of  many  detdiis  of 
the  enrichment  of  the  upper  members  of  the  colonnades.  There  was  no  apisthadifmas. 
The  Byzantine) castle,  into  which  the  e^a  was  converted,  and  spioliation  by  natives 
have  d(Mi6.nittch  damage;  but  even  as  it  now  stands,  this  temple  is  by  far  the  best 
preserved  of  the  greater  Hellenistic  building.  Many  dedications  to  Artemis,  who  was 
here  associated  with  Apofio,  have  eoiftetoftght;  and  the  sftcred  i^ay  to  Panormus  has 
been  explored  more  thoroughly  .than  by.  Newton  (See  VoHaitf,  BericfUe  uber-  die.  I  .  . 
tm  Mikt•.^.  Didyma'  .     .    ;     Ausgrabungen  nos^  vi,  vii,  1910,  191 1,  by  Th.  Wiegand)! 

Mileiu».*r^(£.  B.  xviii,  44^).    The  excavations  carried  but  by  Messes;  Wiegand; 
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Pemice  and  Knackfusa  for  the  Berlia  Museum  are  now  virtually  at  an  end.  Little 
prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  in  944  B.C.  has  come  to  light;  but  a  primitive  settle- 
ment has  been  located  on  Kiliktep6,  S.  of  the  later  walls.  This  has  rude  constructions 
of  small  stones  and  graves  yielding  implements  of  obsidian  and  other  stone,  and  painted 
pottery  (red  on  black).  Though  neolithic  in  character  these  graves  can  hardly  be  very 
early  in  time  since  Greek  geometric  sherds  were  found  in  them.  Much  pottery  of  L.M. 
III  (or  Sub-Minoan)  character  has  been  found  elsewhere  on  the  site.  Immediately 
above  this  stratum  begin  Ionian  remains;  a  small  part  of  the  archaic  dty  with  its  wall 
has  been  revealed  at  Kalabaktep6  not  far  from  the  position  of  the  early  Athena  temple. 
The  sherds  here  found  are  not  later  than  the  opening  of  the  5th  century.  A  few  graves 
of  the  archaic  period  have  been  opened  near  by.  The  rest  of  the  discoveries  are  of  the 
Hellenistic  and  Roman  ages.  The  Hellenistic  city  was  planned  gridiron-wise,  like 
neighbouring  Priene,  but  with  a  slightly  larger  insular  unit  (170  feet  in  length  as  com- 
pared with  160).  The  south  market,  a  vast  square  with  hails  and  porticoes,  was  the 
last  important  site  cleared.  It  was  rebuilt  and  rearranged  in  the  ist  century  b.c.  A 
temple  of  Serapis,  some  heroa,  the  stadium,  and  the  baths,  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
empress  Faustina,  have  also  been  explored.  In  the  last  was  found  a  fine  recumbent 
statue  of  the  River  Maeander.  On  the  whole  not  much  interesting  sculpture  has  come 
to  h^t  and  the  inscriptions  are  disappointingly  late;  but  a  good  deal  of  light  has  been 
thrown  on  local  history  in  Hellenistic  and  Roman  times,  and  on  local  cults.  It  appears 
that  Miletus  had  no  existence  until  settled  by  fugitive  Cretans  not  long  before  1000  B.C. 
Sardis. — (E,  B.  xxiv,  317).  Systematic  excavations  were  begun  in  1910  by  an  expedi^ 
tion  from  Princeton  University  led  by.  H.  C.  Butler.  The  main  field  of  operations  was 
the  so-called  Temple  of  Cybele  or  Cybebe,  which  is  now  proved  by  numerous  inscriptions 
to  have  been  called  a  temple  of  Artemis  from  the  6th  century  onwards.  Clearance  ha$ 
proceeded  systematically  from  the  W.  end  by  the  removal  of  d6bris  layer  by  layer.  The 
apisthodotnos  was  found  to  be  the  most  ruined  portion;  but  its  north  wall  stands  to  a 
height  of  2  metres  and  bears  the  greater  part  of  an  important  Greek  inscription,  a 
mortgage  deed  of  unique  character  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  whereby 
specified  lands,  etc.,  were  secured  to  the  temple  in  consideration  of  a  loan  made  from 
the  treasury  to  a  certain  Mnesimachus  who  held  the  greater  part  of  his  real  estate  from 
a  king,  presumably  Antigonus.  This  chamber  with  the  cella  had  been  converted  into  a 
cistern  in  late  Roman  times.  The  eastern  end,  protected  by  the  talus  of  the  hillside, 
proved  in  better  preservation.  Here  two  columns  still  stand  to  their  full  height,  and 
many  others  to  half  height;  but  most,  if  not  all,  had  been  restored,  probably  after  the 
great  earthquake  of  17  a.d.,  and  many  details,  e.g.  fluting,  were  never  executed.  Three 
varieties  of  Ionic  architecture  were  employed  in  the  external  and  internal  colonnades. 
The  temple  was  one  of  the  very  largest  in  the  Greek  world.  No  architectural  scidptures, 
but  many  beautifuUy  carved  bases  of  columns  have  come  to  light,  and  in  the  joints  of 
the  central  cult-statue  pedestal — a  survival  apparently  from  a  primitive  temple — a  con* 
aiderable  find  of  unused  coins  was  made;  the  majority,  of  Hellenistic  time,  may.  have 
formed  part  of  a  foundation  deposit,  inserted  at  a  time  of  reconstruction;  one,  of  Croesus, 
found  much  lower  down,  must  belong  to  a  more  original  deposit.  Greek  inscriptions  on 
the  pedestals  of  statues  of  priestesses  were  found,  and  also  texts  in  Lydian  script  and 
language,  one  with  an  Aramaic  bilingual.  The  whole  plan  of  the  temple,  which  was 
pseudo-dipteral,  has  been  recovered  with  certainty.  A  great  many  tombs,  mostly  used 
more  than  once  in  different  periods,  have  been  opened,  and  fine  jewellery,  intag^os, 
bronzes,  terracottas  and  pottery  have  been  found.  The  excavation  is  still  proceeding 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  whole  agora,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  earliest  city,  may  be 
ei^ored.    (See  Atner.  Joum.  of  Archaeology ^  1910-12).  (D.  G.  Hogarth.) 

ARCHAEOLOGY  OP  OTHER  GREEK  SITES 

In  Greece  Proper,  during  19 10-12,  continuous  progress  has  been  made  in  archaeo- 
logical research,  either  by  fresh  discoveries  or  through  the  re-examination  of  previously 
known  monuments,  which  is  frequently  due  to  the  influence  of  new  excavations. 
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Athefis,*^ln  Athens  itself  (£.  B,  ii,  832  eiseq.),  and  in  connection  with  the  Parthenon 
(£.  B.xXf  86g)  s^d  Pheidias  {B.  B.  md,  361)  fresh  facts  have  come  to  light.  Mr.  Hill, 
the  director  of  the  American  School  at  Athens,  has  re-examined  the  foundations  of  the 
earlier  Parthenon  and  shown  that  previous  reconstructions  of  it  were  wrong.  It  was  a 
temple  with  sixteen  columns  on  the  sides  and  six  at  the  ends  instead  of  nineteen  and 
eight.  This  is  proved  by  re-measuring  the  foundations  themselves  which  form  part  of 
those  of  the  later  Parthenon,  and  by  the  discovery  of  several  marble  blocks  built  into 
the  north  wall  of  the  AcropoMs  on  which  the  curved  lines  drawn  to  guide  the  masons  in 
putting  the  columns  in  position  are  still  visible.  Further  evidence  derived  from  papyri 
and  inscriptions  tells  us  that  Pheidias  made  the  Zeus  at  Olympia  after  the  completion 
of  the  Parthenos  at  Athens.  Also  since  the  records  of  the  payments  for  the  making  of 
the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon  continue  after  the  date  of  his  exile,  it  appears  that  he, 
althou^  their  designer,  cannot  have  taken  part  in  their  completion,  which  was  probably 
left  to  his  pupils.  Excavations  on  the  Pnyx  have  shown  that  the  supporting  wall  of  the 
theatral  area  in  front  of  the  bema  or  platform  dates  from  the  fourth  century.  Conse- 
quently the  problem  of  where  and  how  the  Athenian  Assembly  met  during  the  fifth 
century  remains  unsolved.  At  the  Dipylon  cemetery  excavations  have  shown  that  the 
graves  were  in  family  groups,  each  being  enclosed  by  a  high  boundary  wall.  The  tops 
of  the  platforms  within  these  walls  stood  about  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  roadway 
and  consequently  the  marble  grave  reliefs,  many  of  which  are  still  in  situ,  were  meant 
to  be  seen  from'below.  This  cemetery  was  in  use  during  the  fourth  century,  but  nearer 
the  city  gates  is  a  series  of  monuments  erected  over  the  graves  of  men  who  were  given 
public  funerals,  and  these  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century.  During  the 
excavations  many  potsherds  that  had  been  used  for  voting  during  ostracism  were  found. 
Thirty  of  them  bear  the  name  of  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Melesias,  who  was  exiled  in  44a 
B.C.  and  is  well  known  as  an  opponent  of  Pericles. 

Olympia. — At  Olympia  (E.  B.  xx,  93)  the  results  of  recent  excavations  have  been 
surprising.  It  has  been  shown  that  underneath  the  centre  of  the  shrine  of  classical  times 
lie  the  ruins  of  a  prehistoric  Olympia.  This  extended  below  the  Heraeum,  the  Pelopium, 
the  Metroum,  and  the  terrace  on  which  the  treasuries  stood.  This  was  a  small  village 
of  the  later  btoni»  age  and  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  ellipsoid  houses.  One  of  these 
was  in  fact  found  during  the  original  excavations  and  called  the  Altar  of  Zeus.  Above 
the  prehistoric  stratum  comes  another  of  the  Dipylon  age  which  is  characterised  by  num- 
bers of  Small  votive  ofiFerings  in  bronze  similar  to  those  found  in  the  earlier  excavations. 
Finidly  thi6  third  or  uppermost  stratum  is  the  classical  Olympia  which  we  know.  This 
discovery  is  typical  as  showing  how  much  the  science  of  excavation  has  progressed  and 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  the  careful  examination  of  the  stratification  of  a  site. 

Coriu  (E,  B.  vii,  145). — At  Corfu  (the  ancient  Corcyra)  the  chance  find  of  a  sculp- 
tured slab  has  led  to  excavations  which  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  practically  the 
whole  of  the  pedimental  sculptures  of  a  temple  of  the  sixth  century.  Eight  of  the  eleven 
slabs  have  been  found;  for,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  early  pedimental  groups,  the 
sculpture  is  in  high  relief.  In  the  centre  is  a  great  Gcngon  over  ax  feet  high  with  snakes 
on  her  hah:  and  about  her  waist.  On  either  side  is  a  figure  on  a  much  smaller  scale;  on 
her  left  a  nude  youth,  probably  Chrysaor,  and  on  her  right  her  offspring  Pegasus.  The 
next  places  on  the  right  and  left  are  occupied  by  two  great  panthers  with  their  heads  en 
face,  but  -with  their  bodies  in  profile.  They  separate  the  central  group  from  the  smaller 
scenes  which  fill  the  angles.  On  the  left  is  a  fallen  warrior.  His  opponent  was  probably 
represented  on  a  slab  which  is  missing,  and  between  this  gap  and  the  panther  is  a  slab 
with  an  altar  and  an  enthroned  goddess.  On  the  right  the  two  comer  slabs  are  lost,  but 
that  next  to  the  pianther  is  occupied  by  a  nude  Zeus  and  a  giant  at  whom  he  is  hurling  a 
thunderbolt.  The  striking  feature  of  the  pediment  is  the  great  size  of  the  Gorgon  and 
of  the  panthers  compared  with  that  of  the  other  figures.  At  a  distance  the  group  must 
have  appeared  merely  as  a  Gorgon  supported  on  either  side  by  a  panther.  This  composi- 
tion bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  one  of  the  favourite  motives  of  Minoan  art,  as  shown 
for  instance  hy  the  Lion  Gate  at  Mycenae,  and  goes  to  confirm  the  theory,  which  is 
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and  the  Argoiid  and  Leukas.  Finally  at  the  beginning  of  the  Late  Minoaa  age  the 
Mycenean  or  Cretan  civilisation  became  dominant  in  the  ArgoUd,  and.  then  spread 
northwards,  becoming  supreme  £rst  in  Boeotia  and.Phocis  and  later  in  Thessaly. 
Apparently  a  backward  and  isolated  Thessaly  acted  as  a  barrier  behind. which  the 
Minoan  civilisation  was  able  to  reach  its  high  state  of  development  undisturbed.  It 
was  not  till  the  bearers  of  the  Minoan  culture  hlid  themselves  removed  this  barrier  by 
trade  or  conquest  that  the  way  was  <^)ened  for  the  hardy  tribes  of  the  north  to  overrun 
and  plunder  the  seats  of  an  old  established  and  wealthy  civilisation* 

In  Macedonia  itself,  the  coimtry  where  we  must  look  for  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
problems  indicated  in  the  last  paragraph^  much  exploratory  work  has  been  done.  Many 
prehistoric  sites  have  been  noted,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  excavation  will  not  be 
long  delayed.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  link  up  the  prehistoric  culture  of  northern 
Greece  with  that  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  where  many  important  finds  have  already  been 
made.  There  are  indications  that  the  prehistoric  folk  of  Thessaly  were  akin  to  the  early 
inhabitants  of  those  countries,  and  this  gives  special  point  to  the  Greek  legends  of 
Thracians  in  Thessaly  and  Phocis.  Macedonia  is  rich  also  in  remains  of  the  classical 
period.  The  French  excavations  in  the  island  of  Thasos  have  laid  bare  a  large  temple 
on  the  acr(^M>lis>  the  city  gates  which  were  decorated  with  archaic  reliefs,  and  the  shrine 
of  Artemis  Polo.  Some  important  pieces  of  archaic  scul[>ture  have  also  been  found. 
Near  Salonica  a  tumulus  has  been  opened  and  found  to  contain  a  vaulted  chamber  tomb 
with  double  doors  of  marble  and  wood,  the  latter  being  remarkable  for  their  fuoe  bronze 
ornaments.  The  tomb  dates  from  the  Hellenistic  age,  but  unfortunately  it  had  been 
robbed  in  antiquity.  Many  new  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  various  places.  The 
most  interesting  is  a  decree  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  fixing  the  boundary  between  Macedo- 
nia and  Thessaly.  Li  the  course  of  the  decree  it  is  stated  that  it  is  based  on  a  previous 
decision  of  King  Amyntas  UI,  the  father  of  Philip  II,  which  was  found  inscribed  in  the 
market  place  of  Doliche.  Another  important  re^  inscription  dated  to  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  King  Antigonus  Gonatas  contains  three  letters  of  his  son  Demetrius,  then 
apparently  acting  as  regent  for  his  aged  father,  sent  to  the  governor  of  the  city  of 
Berrhoea. 

(A.  J.  B.  Wace.) 

CYPRUS  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Since  the  close  of  the  survey  of  Cypriote  archaeology,  in  the  E.  B,  (vii,  697  el  seq,) 
nothing  of  the  first  importance  has  been  either  discovered  or  published.  A  new  Antiq- 
uity Law,  passed  in  1905,  has  had  the.effect  of  restricting  facilities  for  legitimate  excava* 
tion;  but  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  has  examined  a  site  at  Rantidi  near  Old  Paphos» 
Reports  which  appeared  in  the  press  in  1910-11  are  exaggerated,^  and  have  been  in  part 
contradicted  by  the  excavator;^  but  there  is  as  yet  no  official  statement  of  the  results. 
The  earlier  German  excavations  are  also  still  unpublished. 

The  general  bearing  of  earlier  work  in  Cyprus  on  the  history  of  the  island  itself  and  of 
adjacent  mainlands  is  aiscussed  afredh  in  Eduard  Meyer's  GeschichU  des  Alierthums  (2nd  ed.) 
vol.  i,  2,  §  498-500;  bv  D.  Fimmen,  ZeU  u,  Dauer  der  Kretisch^Mykenischen  KuUur  (Leipsig, 
1909);  by  K.  von  Lichtenber^,  Mitth.  d.  Vorderasiatischen  Gesellschaft^  1906  and  191 1,  aad 
more  popularlv  by  M.  Ohnefalsch^Richter,  Contemporary  Review,  Nov.,  Dec,  1912. 

Cypnote  objects  figure  largely  in  the  British  Niuseum's  Catalogue  of  Terracottas  (1903), 
of  Jewellery  (191 1)  and  of  Vases  (vol.  i,  part  2,  Cypriote,  Etruscan,  etc.).  The  pottery  from 
the  British  Museum's  excavations  at  Enkomi  is  discussed  in  detail  by  F.  Poulsen,  Jahrbuch 
d.  ArchaeoL  Ins^ilule,  xxvi  (191 1)»  and  the  origins  of  the  Mycenaean  style  of  pottery  in 
Cyprus  and  elsewhere  by  E.  J.  Forsdyke,  Journ.  Hellenic  Studies,  xxxi,  p.  no.  The 
vast  Cesnola  Collection  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  has  been  re- 
arranged: uncertainty  as  to  the  circumstances  of  discovery  does  not  affect  the  genuineness, 
value,  or  technical  interest  of  its  numerous  masterpieces:*  a  handbook  is  in  preparation. 

*  In  19 10:  Phone  tes  Kyjf>rou,  June  25;  Patris^  June  2j,  26;  T&gliche  Rundschau,  July 
6, 7;  Hellenic  Herald,  July;  Ttmes,  July  27,  Aug.  27,  Oct.  18,  Nov.  12.   In  191 1 :  Times,  Sept.  li. 

*  Berlin  Philol.  WocHenschrift,  February  14,  191 1. 

*  BuUeiin.  Mel,  Mus.  Art,  June  and  Sept.  1909,  Oct.  19x0  (interim  leports  by  J.L.  Myres). 
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Special  problems  of  archaeology  are  discussed  as  follows: — (i)  the  date  and  affinities  of 
the  well-known  silver  bowls  of  "mixed  oriental"  style  by  F.  Studniczka/  who  thinks  them 
all  alike  Phoenician,  and  by  F.  von  Hissing,'  who  claims  the  Berlin  bowl  as  a  genuinely 
Egyptian  work  of  the  New  Empire,  and  emphasises  the  early  date  and  Egyptian  affinities  of 
tlK  rest  of  the  series:  (2}  a  peculiar  form  ot  spear,  called  sigynna  by  the  Cypriote  Greeks,  ia 
identified,  and  dated  by  J.  L.  IVWres,'  who  also  discussed  (3)  an  unusual  ^bula  from  the  same 
Early  Iron  Age  culture.*  (4)  The  influence  of  Cyi>rus  on  Palestine  both  before  and  during 
the  Philistine  occupation  (1200-1000  B.C.)  is  well  illustrated  (for  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund),  by  R.  A.  S.  Macalister.* 

After  long  neelect  the  Government  Museum  iA  Antiquities  at  Nicosia  has  been  provided 
with  a  new  building  and  a  trained  curator.  Illicit  excavation  and  needless  damage  to 
antiquities  are  still  tar  too  frequent;  but  in  191 1  a  joint  memorial  on  this  subject  from  the 
principal  learned  societies  of  Great  Britain  received  a  favourable  reply  from  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  The  mediaeval  buildings  are  inspected  and  maintained  in  as  good  condition  as 
financial  limits  allow;  and  a  collection  of  architectural  fragments  and  movable  monuments 
has  been  begun.  (J.  L.  Myebs.) 

NEW  UGHT  ON  GRBEK  ART« 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  activity  in  the  h&k 
stndy  of  Greek  monuments,  their  classification,  and  their  restoration. 

Period  /,  Before  B.C.  480. — One  of  the  most  pleasing  discoveries  of  ttcent  times  is 
due  to  Dr.  Premerstein,  who  has  succeeded  in  better  reading  the  inscriptions  on  the 
bases  of  the  two  archaic  nude  figures  found  at  Delphi,  and  usually  supposed  to  be 
ApoUos  {E.  B.  xii,  480,  fig.  76).  They  are  now  proved  to  be,  what  M.  HomoUe  had 
from  the  first  conjectured  that  they  might  be,  the  very  statues  of  Cleobis  and  Biton 
dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  Argives  after  they  had  dragged  their  mother's  chariot. 
Everyone  will  remember  the  delicious  tale  as  told  by  Solon  in  Herodotus. 

Tlie  British  excavations  at  Sparta  have  revealed  to  us  the  history  of  art  at  that  city. 
The  results  are  recorded  in  the  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens.  It  appears  that 
in  the  archaic  age  Sparta,  though  never  the  home  of  a  great  art,  was  not  unreceptive  of 
tiie  art  influences  which  flowed  from  Ionia.  The  city  is  even  supposed  to  have  carried 
on  a  considerable  export  of  painted  pottery;  and  objects  in  ivory  and  bronze  are  not 
inferior  to  those  of  other  Greek  cities.  The  rising  power  of  Sparta  strangled  art,  as  it 
strangled  all  humanism,  in  the  times  when  Athens  was  greatest. 

At  Athens  there  are  not  many  new  statues;  but  the  piedng  togethor  of  the  abundant 
fragments  of  the  early  monuments  of  the  city  which  have  been  unearthed  in  the  diggings 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  has  occupied  the  full  attention  of  distinguished 
German  savants.  The  very  archaic  temples  of  limestone,  with  their  uncouth  sculptural 
adornments,  have  been  elaborately  published  by  Wiegand  and  others;  while  Schrader 
has  devoted  his  attention  to  the  sculptural  remains  of  the  times  immediately  before  the 
Persian  wars,  horsemen,  dedicated  female  figures  and  the  like.  Walters  and  others 
have  begun  the  publication  of  the  vase  fragments  found  among  the  debris  left  by  the 
destroying  Persians.  In  this  connection  must  be  mentioned  Mr.  Guy  Dickins'  recent 
Catalogue  of  the  Sculpture  of  the  Acropolis  Museum. 

Period  II,  B,C,  4^0-400, — Among  ancient  sculptors  who  have  recently  come  to  be 
better  understood  we  must  especially  mention  Myron.  His  Discobolus  and  Marsyas 
have  long  been  familiar  to  us  in  Roman  copies.  Recently  a  new  torso  of  the  Discobolus, 
in  some  respects  superior  to  any  known,  has  made  its  appearance.  And  the  Marsyas 
is  no  longer  a  detached  figure,  as  the  Athena  belonging  to  the  same  group  (Athena 
throwing  away  the  flutes,  Marsyas  picking  them  up)  has  been  identified  in  a  statue  of  a 
girlish  Athena  in  the  Museum  of  Frankfort.  This  figure  has  a  singular  charm:  the 
archaic  severity  of  the  head,  the  simplicity  of  the  drapery,  and  a  wonderful  expression 
of  girlish  freshness  are  together  captivating.    This  restoration  has  been  generally 

1  Jahrbuch.  d.  Arckaeol,  InsiitiUe,  xxi  (1906). 

*  Jakrb.  XXV  (1910). 

»  AfUkropological  Essays,  1907,  p.  255  ff.    Liverpool  Annals  of  Archaeology ^  iii,  107. 

*  Liverpool  Annals  of  Archaeology ^  lii,  138;  v,  129. 

*  Excavations  at  Gezer,  3  vols.  19 12. 

*  See  E,  B,  xii,  470  et  seq. 
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accepted,  and  the  group  added  to  the  stock  of  received  masterpieces.  Less  -certainty 
attaches  to  an  attempt  of  Dr.  Amelung  to  constitute  otit  of  the  Medici  torso  of  Athena 
at  Paris  and  a  head  which  can  be  shown  to  belong  to  the  same,  type,  a  new.  restoration 
of  the  Athena  Lemnia  of  Pheidias.  These  reconstructions  afford  an  excellent  exercise 
for  the  talents  of  archaeologists,  but  they  must  stand  the  test  of  time  and  criticism  be- 
fore they  'caii  be  worked  into  the  tissue  of  the  history  of  Greek  art. 

A  work  of  a  very  different  kind  is  the  publication  by  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  for.  the 
Tm&tees  of  the  British  Museum,  of  new  and  splendid  volumes-  giving  precise  representa- 
tions and  detailed  discussions  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon.  This  was  a  work 
cluite  due:,  equally  due  is  a  complete  publication  of  the  sctdpture  Of  the  Mausoleum^ 
which  is  to  be  Mr.  Smith's  next  task.  : 

A  great  controversy  has  arisen  over  some  reliefs  now  acquired  by  the  museum  at 
Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  which  evidently  correspond  in  size  and  arrangement  to  the  beautiful 
set  of  reliefs  in  the  Ludovisi  Gallery,  which  represent  (as  is  supposed)  the  birth  of 
Aphrodite,  with  two  Hours  tOTedfeive  iet  and  two  *^otanes ''seated  at  the  sides.  The 
B&ain  subject  of  the  new  reliefs  is  the  weighing  ol  two  human  souk^r-fH^  destiniesr^-^by  a 
winged  Eros,  while  a  draped  lady  or  goddess  sits  on  either  side  awaiting^ihe  result  of  the 
weighing.  All' these  reliefs  are  supposed  by  Studniczka,  who  has  published  them  in  the 
Jahrbuch  of  the  German  Institute  for  191 1,  to  come  from  the  same  altar.  Kesiipposes 
the  weighing  scene,  to  represent  the  contest  of  Aphrodite  and  Persephone  for  the  persoa 
of  the  young  Adonis.  The  puzzle  is  a  fascinating  one.  Certain  differences  in  the  style 
of  the  two  sets  of  reliefs  have  caused^ome  archaeologists-  to  doubt  whether  they  belong 
to  the  same  monument;  or  at  all  events  whether  they  were. executed  at  ihe  same  time. 
They  belong  precisely  to  that  period  of  art,  when  archaic  style  is  bursting  its  swaddling- 
bands,  which  appeals  to  the  intelligence  as  well  as  to  the  aesthetic  faculty. 
'  Fenod  Illy  B.C.  400-300, — ^Under  this  head  we  may  tian^e  'What  b  alike,  for  its 
abundance  and  its  importance  among  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  recent  times; 
At  Pagasae  in  Thessaly  Mr,  Arbanitopoulos  has  succeeded  in  extracting:  from  a  tower, 
into  which  they  had  been  built  in  ancient  times,  a  large  number  of  grave  monuments 
which  are  now  set  out  in  the  museum  at  Volo.  These  stelae  ace  dcicorated  -vnth  subjects 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  great  Athenian  cemetery  of  the  Ceramicus;  but  instead  of 
the  decoration  being  sculptural  (in  relief):  it  is  painted.  Painted  stelae,  are  not  Unknown 
at  Athens  and  elsewhere;  but  in  such  abundance  they  have  not  been  found  bdors.  We 
have  here  painted  groups  of  seated  men  and  women,  scenes  of  farewdl.and  the  like; 
and  they  are  of  the  period  of  the  great  painters  of  Greece,  painting  probably  touching 
its  highest  t)oint  with  Apelled  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Thus  the  stelae  of 
Pagasae  claim  attention.  But  few  of  them  are  as  yet  published,^  and  from  the  examples 
thus  made<  known  it  is  dear  that  they  are  the  work  of  very  poor  artbts.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  those  who  have  seen  the  museum  at  Volo.  Greek  painting  seems  always  to 
dude  the  student. 

Period  IV j  B,C,  300-50, — Our  knowledge  of  the  Hellenistic  age  of  Greek  art  has 
progressed  more  rapidly  than  that  of  earher!  periods.  A  number  of  books  and  papers 
by  Schrdber,  Strzygowski  and  other  writers  have  fairly  embarked  us  on  the  search  for 
the  bridges  leading  from  the  art  of  the  great  period  ol  Greece  to  that  of  the  Roman  age. 
We  can  here  only  mention  a  few  works  of-  this  period  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
fruitful  investigation.  We  ought  perhaps  to  place  first  a  stajtue  now  in  the  Terme 
Museum  at  Rome  which  has  exercised  a  fasdnation  upon  visitors  to  the  eternal  city, 
the  Girl  of  Antiiun.  Disdosed  by  a  landslip  at  Antium,  and  bought  for  a  great  price 
by  the  Italian  Government,  the  Girl  not  only  has  the  charm  arising  fromi  freshness  of 
design  and  originality,  but  she  also  offers  the  archaeologist  great  difficulty  in  attribi^ 
tion.  On  a  tray  she  bears  a  laurel  twig,  a  scroll  and  a  small  box.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
tail the  various  interpretations  of  the  figure  which  have  been  suggested*  One  point,  as 
the  writer  is  convinced  from  a  carrful  inspection,  is  quite  dear.  The  girl  is  a  girt,  zxid 
not,  as  some  have  fancied,  a  boy  in  girl's  raiment.    This  suggestion  is  singidarly  in- 

^  See  Arbanitopoulos,  Description  of  the  Painted  Stelae  at  Pagasae  (Greek)»  1909* 
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a:ppropriate:  every  part  of  the  body  as  wdl  as  the  total  knpre^on  which  it  prodiiees  ia 
thorougMy  girlish.  She  is  an  attenda&t  at  a  sacrifice,  or  entrusted  with  some  religious 
function  to  which  with  naive  simplicity  she  devotes  her  whole  attention. 

To  Mr.  Guy  Dickins  we  owe  an  important  series  of  papeis  in' which  he -has  not  only 
studied  the  =  remains  of  the  colossal  group  at  Lycosura,  consisting  of  Demeter,  Perse- 
phone^  Artemis  and  Anyttis,  but  succeeded  in  restoring  the  design  of  the  group,  a  restora- 
tion more  recently  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  a  coin  <^  Arcadia  which  reproduces 
the  group.  These  figures  were  by  Damophon  of  Messene,  and  Mr<  Dickins  has  con* 
dusively  fixed  the  date  of  the  artist,  who  used  to  be  given  to  the  fourth  century,  to  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century  B.C.  Such  fixed  points  are  of  the  greatest  value. 
The  date  also  of  the  Laocoon  has  been  by  Danish  archaeologists  fixed,  on  the  testimony 
of  inscriptions,  to  about  B.C.  So-30,  just  before  the  time  of  the  Aeneid,  thus  settling 
for  all  time  a  memorable:  controversy. 

The  Hellenistic  age  has- many  attractions  to  the  researcher,  and  presents  a  vast  range 
of  interesting  problems.  From  the  artistic  point  of  viefw,  new  lights  could  scarcely  be 
more  illuminating  than  that  offered  by  the  recent  appearance  of  statue  after  statue  from 
the  workshop  of  Aphrodisias  in  Asia  Minor^  which  seems  to  have  supplied  Italy^  under 
the  earlier  emperors,  with  original  types  of  the  Greek  deities.  This  school  can  best  be 
studied  in  the  magnificent  l^y-Carlsberg  Museum  of  Sculpture,  presented  to  the  city  of 
Copenhagen  by  Mr.  Jacobsen. 

A  few  of  the  many  important  books  on  Greek  art  which  have  appeared  in  the  last  few 
years  may  be  mentioned.  Among  the  most  valuable  are  the  voiumes  on  archaic  Greek  art 
which  form  part  of  the  grtat. Histoirt  de  I'-ari  dans i'anti^uiU  of  Messrs.  Perrot  and  Chipiez. 
We  have  here  a  more  detailed  general  account  of  early  architecture,  sculpture  and  vases  than 
has  before  appeared;  and  M.  Perrot's  work  is  marked  by  conspicuous  good  sense  and  modera- 
tion. Another  valuable  French  Work  is  Collignon's  Statues  funeraires  dans  Vart  grec,  a 
book  which  goes  over  fhe  whole  history  of  sculpture  in  Greece.  In  English  we  have  some 
important  new  works,  such  as  the  ereat  work  on  the  Parthenon,  alreadv  mentioned;  Walters' 
An  of  the  Greeks;  Mr.  £.  Gardner  s  Six  Greek  Sculptors,  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  Sculpture 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  a  work  of  great  research  and  much  value,  edited  by  Mr. 
Stuart  Jones.  In  the  very  important  and  much  neglected  province  of  Greek  portrait  sculp- 
ture We  have  Hekler's  Greek  and  Roman  Portraits ,  the  numerous  plates  of  which  bring  for 
the  first  time  ancient  portraits  within  the  ken  of  people  of  moderate  means.  The  notable 
work  of  Furt  wangler  and  Reichhold  on  Greek  Vases  malces  it  possible  to  study  these  admirable 
works  of  art  outside  the  galleries  of  museums.  ^p,  Gardner.) 

PROTECTION  OF  ANCIENT  MONUMEafTS ' 

Untied  Kingdom.— -The  question  of  the  protection  of  naonuments  has  come  promi- 
nently before  the  general  public  in  England  during  igio-'tgia.  This  is  due  partly  to 
the  action  of  antiquarian  societies  and  the  great  publicity  given  by  the  press  when  any 
monument  is  reported  to  be  for  sale  or  demolition,  partly  to  the  activity  shown  by  the 
Oflftce  of  Works  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers,  the  official  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monuments,  in 
making  known  the  provisions  of  existing  legislation;  and  partly  to  the  interest  roused 
by  the  puWcations  of  the  Royal  Commissions  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales. 

Inventories  with  full  descriptions  and  illustrations  have  been  published  by  these 
Commissions  of  the  Monuments  of  Hertfordshire  and  South  Bucklngham^ire  in  Eng- 
land; Berwickshire,  Caithness,  Sutheriandshire  and  Wigtownshire  in  Scotland;  and 
Montgometyshire  and  Flint^ire  in  Wales;  and  the  number  and  interest  of  the  monu- 
ments there  described  have  been  a  surprise  to  all  but  the  most  experienced  archaeok>gists. 
On  the  whole,  the  enqidries  show  that,  with  few  exceptions,  architecture  monuments  of 
known  interest  receive  careful  treatment  and  that  a  far  greater  number  suffer  from 
ignorant  restoration  than  frOm  neglect. ' 

From  the  English  Inventories,  evidence  was  adduced  in  191 2  before  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  of  Pariiament,  showing  that  95%  ofUhe  ecclesiastical  monuments 
in  Hertfordshire  and  South  Buckinghamshire  were  in  "good*'  or  "fair"  structural 
condition,  while  5%  were  in  bad  condition  or  in  ruins;  of  the  secular  monuments  (in-* 
eluding  bams  and  cottages)  88%  were  in  good  condition  while  12%  were  in  bad  condi- 

*  See  B,  B.  xviii,  796  et  seq. 
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tion  or  ruinous;  and  of  the  earthworks  52  %  were  In  ''  good  "  or  ''  fair  "  conditi<m  while 
48%  were  in  ''  bad  "  condition.  All  the  monuments  to  which  these  figures  refer  were  of 
a  date  anterior  to  1700. 

The  Scottish  report  on  Wigtownshire  calls  attention  to  the  damage  that  is  being 
done  to  prehistoric  monuments,  more  especially  cairns,  by  the  removal  of  the  stones  of 
which  they  are  composed  for  road  metal,  and  also  to  the  obliteration  of  original  struc- 
tures by  the  practice  of  utilising  the  sites  of  such  monuments  for  the  disposal  of  pebbles 
and  boulders  gathered  from  the  fields. 

In  Wales  special  attention  is  called  in  the  Report  on  Flintshire  to  the  fate  pending 
for  the  ruins  of  Diserth  Castle,  which  ultimately  must  be  blown  to  pieces  with  the  ad- 
vance of  quaiT3ring  operations  on  the  hill  on  which  it  stands. 

For  each  county  visited,  the  three  Commissions  append  a  list  of  those  monuments 
which  in  their  opinion  are  most  worthy  of  preservation,  and  when  complete  the  country 
will  be  iully  sdaed  of  the  nature  and  number  of  its  ancient  monuments  and  will  be  able 
to  form  some  idea  of  their  comparative  value.  In  the  meantime,  the  Office  of  Works 
has  appointed  a  special  staff  to  deal  with  the  monuments  brought  under  its  charge,  and 
is  collecting  from  county  councils  and  learned  societies  a  preliminary  list  of  the  monu- 
ments in  each  county  to  form  a  basis  for  its  work  under  the  existing  Monuments  Acts. 
Further,  a  Bill  for  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  these'  Acts  has  lately  been  under 
the  consideration  of  a  Committee  of  Parliament,  and  it  seems  probable  that  some  system 
of  local  correspondents  will  be  established  together  with  Advisory  Boards  for  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales  to  assist  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  in  the  problems  connected 
with  the  acceptance  and  care  of  the  monuments  brought  under  his  charge.  The  joint 
Committee  recommends  that  monuments  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Works  or  the  council  of  a  county  or  county  borough  or  the  equivalent 
authorities  in  Scotland,  should  be  exempt  from  liability  for  probate  or  death  duties,  and 
suggests  that  cathedral  churches  should  be  included  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill. 
Amendments  are  also  suggested  giving  power  to  local  authorities  to  regulate  the  display 
of  advertisements,  and  power  to  the  advisory  boards  to  give  gratuitous  advice  as  to 
maintenance  and  repair,  to  owners  of  ancient  monuments  who  invite  their  assistance. 
In  the  Bill  the  expression  "  monument  **  is  interpreted  to  mean  "  any  immovable 
monument,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  whose  preservation  is  desirable  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  on  account  of  its  importance  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the 
history  of  civilisation,  or  the  history  of  architecture  or  art,  or  on  account  of  its  aesthetic 
value.  And  it  may  include  any  earthwork,  excavation,  structure  or  erection  as  well  as 
any  prehistoric  or  historic  work  of  craftsmanship  or  art  made  or  ai^arently  made  or 
excavated  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  preservation  of  which  is  a  matter  of  public  in- 
terest by  reason  of  the  historic,  architectural,  traditional,  artistic  or  archaeological 
interest  attaching  thereto,  or  to  any  remains  thereof,  and  the  expression  *  monument ' 
may  include  the  site  of  any  such  monument,  structure  or  erection,  and  any  part  of  the 
adjoining  land  which  may  be  reasonably  required  for  the  purpose  of  fencing,  covering 
in  or  otherwise  preserving  from  injury  the  monument,  structure  or  erection,  and  it 
may  also  include  the  means  of  access  thereto.'' 

With  regard  to  **  chattels,"  which  are  not  included  in  the  Bill,  the  Committee  was  of 
opinion  that  such  movable  property  as  plate  and  other  articles  of  historic  and  artistic 
interest  as  belong  either  to  a  municipal  corporation  or  to  the  Established  Church  should 
be  subject  to  protection  similar  to  that  extended  xmder  the  Bill  to  fixed  objects. 

The  following  monuments  were  voluntarily  placed  under  the  Office  of  Works  during 
the  year  ended  March  31,  191 2:  Old  Machar  Cathedral  (ruined  parts),  Aberdeen, 
Aberdeenshire;  Gateway  Tower,  Chester  Castle,  Cheshire;  Richard  Ill's  Tower,  the 
curtain  walls,  etc.,  Carlisle  Castle,  Cumberland;  Blackfriars'  Church  (remains),  St. 
Andrews,  Fifeshire;  Weobley  Castle,  Gower,  Glamorganshire;  St.  Martin's  Church, 
Haddington,  Haddingtonshire;  Kirby  Muxloe  Castle,  Leicestershire;  Maclellan's 
Castle,  Kirkcudbrightshire;  the  Bishop's  and  Earl's  Palaces,  Kirkwall,  Orkney;  the 
Old  Church,  Westray,  Orkney;  the  Old  Bridge,  Stirling,  Stirlingshire.    In  all  the  Office 
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of  Works  has  diarge  of  53  andent  monuments  and  historic  buildiixgs  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  62  in  Scotland. 

Apart  from  State  action,  the  committee  for  the  survey  of  the  Memorials  of  Greater 
London  has  published  volumes  on  Bromky-by-Bow,  Chelsea,  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields; 
and  the  National  Trust  holds  pr<^>erties  amounting  to  s^oo  acres  and  13  structures  of 
historic  or  architectural  interest. 

Auslrior  Hungary. — The  Central  Commission  of  the  Austrian  Government  for  the 
preservation  of  Historical  Buildings,  Monuments,  etc.,  was  cecMrganised  under  new- 
statutes  to  which  the  Imperial  assent  was  given  on  July  31,  191 1.  Under  these  the 
Commission's  sphere  was  extended  to  all  monuments  whose  preservation  is  desirable- 
in  the  interests  of  the  public,  whether  on  account  of  their  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  the  history  of  civilisation,  the  history  of  art,  or  by  reason  of  their  aesthetic 
value.  Separate  arrangements  are  made  for  the  care  of  written  memorials,  but  all  ques- 
tions of  ''  Heimatschutz,"  e.g.  preservation  of  scenery,  etc^,  so  far  as  these  are  connected 
with  the  preservation  of  monuments,  are  dealt  with  by  this  Central  Commission,  which 
also  supervises  excavations  and  has  charge  of  such  prehistoric  monuments  as  have  not 
already  been  placed  in  the  State  Museums. 

The  Commission  consists  of  a  Chief  Commissioner,  a  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman 
appointed  by  the  Emperor,  an  Advisory  Board  of  Monuments  of  50  members,  and  an 
office  for  State  Monuments.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Vienna.  A  History  of  Art  Insti- 
tute and  possibly  also  institutes  for  prehistoric  and  numismatic  research  are  projected 
in  connection  with  it.  For  the  separate  kingdoms  and  countries  of  the  Empire,  local 
conservators  are  appointed  who  are  civil  servants  versed  in  the  history  of  art,  technical- 
ly trained  and  possessing  legal  knowledge.  Further,  the  Chief  Commissioner  has  power 
to  appoint  honorary  wardens  of  monuments  and  correspondents  with  the  duty  of  assist- 
ing local  conservators.  These  conservators  are  under  the  Central  Commission,  which 
in  its  turn  is  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  for  PubUc  Worship  and  Education. 

Bavaria. — ^The  entire  care  of  the  national  monuments  in  Bavaria  rests  with  the 
General-Konservatorium  der  Kunstdenkm&ler  und  AltertUmer  Bayerns,  which  is  placed 
directly  under  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  General-Konservatorium  is  composed 
of  specialists  in  prehistoric  archaeology  (the  term  **  prehistoric  "  covering  the  whole 
period  up  to  A  J).  700),  specialists  in  the  later  history  of  art,  and  practical  artists 
experienced  in  the  work  of  restoration.  By  a  law  of  July  6,  1908  national  monu- 
ments were  placed  under  legal  protection  and  a  penalty  imposed  for  all  damage  done  to 
them.  The  provisions  of  the  law  are  extremely  drastic  with  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  all  prehistoric  objects,  though  they  only  apply  to  such  as  are  pronounced  **  remark- 
able "  in  the  case  of  periods  later  than  the  Merovingian.  Thus  the  right  of  the  land- 
owner to  excavate  or  explore  for  monuments  on  his  own  estate  is  dependent  on  the 
permission  of  the  administrative  authorities  of  the  district,  and  further,  anyone  who 
desires  for  any  purpose  whatever  to  disturb  the  ground  in  a  place  where  monuments 
may  be  expected  to  be  concealed  must  obtain  leave  from  the  same  authorities  before 
he  can  b^n  work.  The  General-Konservatorium,  however,  is  free  from  any  such  re- 
strictions, and  is  merely  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  district  authorities  of  any  investiga- 
tions which  it  is  going  to  undertake  on  its  own  account.  Honorary  local  correspondents 
keep  the  General-Konservatorium  informed  of  the  condition  of  all  historical  monuments 
within  their  districts,  and  here  the  term  '*  historical  monument  **  is  interpreted  in  a  large 
sense  and  includes  not  only  churches,  fortifications,  city  gates,  towers,  castles  and  town 
walls,  but  even  cottages,  small  chapels,  fountains,  old  bridges,  wayside  calvaries  and 
pillories.  Great  weight  is  also  laid  on  the  local  associations,  and  a  cottage  may  be  saved 
because  it  is  an  integral  part  of  a  beautiful  or  typical  landscape. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  property  of  the  Church  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  State,  and  most  districts  have  regulations  of  their  own  concerning  the  erection  of 
new  and  the  restoration  of  old  buildings.  Thus  at  Wtirzburg,  the  local  by-law  makes 
the  employment  of  red  roofing  tiles  obligatory  "  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape  by  the  erection  of  differently-coloured  roofs." 
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Belgium, — ^The  State  refers  all  matters  concerning  the  restoration  and  preservation 
of  monuments  {i.e.  religious  or  secular  buildings  possessing  a  special  value  from  an  archi* 
tectural  or  artistic  point  of  view)  either  to  the  Department  of  Bridget  and  Highways 
(a.  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricultural  and  Public  Works)  or  to  priv^ite  architects,  or 
to  the  Department  and  private  architects  in  association.  The  expenses  incurrcfd  in 
connection  with  cathedral  churches,  episcopal  residences  and  diocesan  seminaries,  are 
included  in  the  annual  budget  of  •  the  provincial  councils.  Recommendations  by 
parochial  councils  which  would  result  in  altering  the  style  or  character^  monuments 
must,  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  permanent  committee  of  the  pfrovincial 
council. and  the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Rc^al*  Commission  for  Momitnelits 
(founded  in  1835)  superintends  ^^^  preservation  of  monuments  and  examinee  plans  for 
their  restoration.  £adi  province  and  each  commune  can  make  appropriations  for  the 
restoration  of  monuments,  and  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  -disposes  annually  of  a  sum 
of  £5,000  for  the  restoration  of  secular  and  £8,000  for  the  restoration  of  religious  build- 
ings classified  as  monuments;  Works  of  art  in  churches  may  not  be  'removed  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Crown  or  the  public  authorities  designated  for  the  purpose;  and  a 
communal  law  of  1836,  laying  down  special  regulations  with  regard  to  architectural 
monuments,  has  been  extended  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  alienation  ol  any  works 
of  art  belonging  not  only  to  the  communes,  but  also  to  vestries  and  other  public  institu* 
tions,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Government. 

•  Denmark. — The  protection  of  antiquities  and  monimients  of  the  prehistoric  period 
i&  under  the  supervision  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Danish-  National  Museum,  which 
receives  lor  this  purpose  an  annual  grant  from  the  budget.  Full  compensation  is  paid 
for  treasure  trove,  and  the  Museum  considers  that  further  legislation  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  excellent  relations  subsisting  between  itself  and  the  rural  population. 
National  monuments  of  a  secular  character,  such  as  old  castles  and  ruins,  etc.,  of  historic 
interest,  are  not  protected  by  ^>ecial  laws  nor  has  the  State  any  right  of  supervision. 
But  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  subject  to  a  law  of  .February  19 j  1861  enacting  "  that 
every  church  shall  he  maintained,  both  as  regards  interior  and  exterior,  in  a  manner 
corresponding  to  its  original  style  and  that  restorations  skaM  be  carried  out  in  that  style.'' 
Further^  by  the  same  law^  cathedrals  and  other  important  churchesare  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  special  council,  consisting  of  two  architects  and  an  archaeologist,  and 
the  duty  of  an  annual  inspection  is  imposed  on  the^ean  and  two  master  craftsmen. 
All  important  questions  of  repairs  and  alterations,  including  the  treatment  of  frescoes, 
are  referred  to  the  inspectors  of  royal  buildings  and  to  the  authorities  o£  the  National 
Museum. 

France. — A  bill  was  at  the  end  of  191 2  before  the  Council  of  Ministers  amending  the 
existing  legislation.  Some  discontent  is  expressed  with  the  present  system,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  local  authorities  have  been  known  to  allow  interesting  buildings  to  fall 
into  disrepair  in  the  hope  that  the  State  may  be  induced  to  take  them  over  as  "  monu- 
ments historiques  "  ^nd  thus  save  the  locality  the  cost  of  their  upkeep  and  repair. 

Netherlands.— There  are  no  laws  on  this  subject  in  the  Netherlands,  but  the  Com- 
munal authorities  have  been  requested  to  notify  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in.  due  time 
of  any  proposed  demolition,  reconstruction  or  restoration  of  ancient  monuments,  town- 
halls,  churches,  towers^  castles,  gates,  interesting  facades,  etc.,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  reproduce  them  or  take  their  dimensions. 

Russia. — The  number  of  buildings  now  standing,  erected  before  1650,  which  are 
^either  churches,  monasteries  nor  fortifications,  is  insignificant.  Legally,  the  care  of 
the  historical  buildings  is  entrusted  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  a  dependency  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Court,  but  as  practically  speaking  all  the  ancient  monuments  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ministries  either  of  the  Interior,  War  or  Holy  Synod,  the  control  of  the 
academy  is  nominal.  Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  revival  of  interest^  and  a 
society  has  been  founded  on  the  lines  of  the  English  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  but  immensely  more  wealthy  and  influential;  a  bill  was  before  a 
Committee  in  the  Duma  at  the  end  of  191 2,  proposing  that  a  Commission;  controlling 
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the  pM^&ryation  of  aacient  monuments  should  be  formed,  consisting  of  iS  members, 
five  to  be  recognised  eiqierts  End  13  representatives  of  government  departments. 

Saxony, — In  1894  a  Royal  Commission  was  a[:qx>inted  for  the  preservation  of  momi« 
ments.  This  body  consists  of  a  Councillor  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  whb  acts  as 
chairman;  two  members  nominated  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Consistory ;  two  experts 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  cataloguing  artistic  monuments;  and  a  member  selected  by 
the  Antiquarian  Assodatioa  of  Saxony.  The  Commission  is  in  direct  communication 
with  the  28  administrative  districts  of  Saxony^  and  is  empowered  to  issue  instructions  to 
their  officials.  It  deals  with  enquiries  addressed  to  it  by  the  Ministries  and  the  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Consistory  with  regard  to  the  destruction,  preservation  and  restoration 
of  artistic  monuments.  The  existing  national  moniunents  are  subject  to  its  super<^ 
vision,  and  it  ^ves  advice  as  to  their  protection.  It  issues  instructions  with  regard  to 
continuing  the  work  of  cataloguing,  and  has  published  reports  on  general  questions 
dealing  with  the  care  of*  antiquities,  and  three  small  volumes  of  advice  with  regard  to 
the  i»:esetvation  of  objects  maxie  of  wood,  metalj  ivory,  earthenware,  glass  and  tex* 
tiles,  the  preservation  of  pictures  in  oils  and  distemper  and  the  preservation  of  prints. 

In  addition,  the  territorial  offites  of  public  works  are  expected  to  acquire,  as  far  as 
possible,  precise  knowledge  as  to  the  existence  and  condition  of  ancient  buildings  and 
monumaents  of  historical  and  artistic  interest  situated  in  their  districts,  and  to  notify 
the  Commission  when  the  buildings  and  monimients  in  question  are  in  any  way  en- 
dangered. The  same  officials  are  also  required,  when  repair  or  restoration  of  such 
buildings  is  undertaken,  to  make. drawings  of  inscriptions,  dates,  masons'  marks,  etc., 
and  to  display  the^greatest  care  in  preserving,  these  from  destruction  by  scraping  or  from 
dis%ure|ment  by  paint  or  plaster;  and  further,  they  must  report  immediately  when  the 
demolition  of  a  public  building  of  artistic  or  historic  importance  is  contemplated.  The 
Commission  also  ba3  local  agents  of  its  own.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Consistory  has 
also  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  ecclesiastical  monuments,  and  has  instructed 
its  subordinates,  to  use  experts  in  all  additions  to  or  restorations  of  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings  or  to  apply  to  the  Association  for  Ekrdesiastical  Art.  The  Saxon  Government  has 
established  a  ^*  Denkmalarchiv,"  or  collection  of  records  relating  to  monuments,  designed 
to  serve  scientific  as  well  as  practical  purposes^  In  1909  a  law  was  enacted  ''  against 
the  disfigurement  of  urban  and  rural  landscapes,''  in  which  wide  powers  are  given  to  the 
police  to  prohibit  advertisements  and  even  new  buildings  in  streets  where  their  presence 
would  be  a  disfigurement. 

Spain. — The  {Keservation  of  ancient  monuments  is  at  present  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fiae  Arts.  There  is  no  law  on  the  subject, 
though  a  number  of  Royal  orders  and  decrees  have  been  issued.  In  subordination  to 
the  Ministry  there  exists  in  each  Spanish  province  a  **  Provincial  Commission  of  Historic 
"xnd  Ajrtistic  Monuments,"  whose  chief  duty  is  to>make  recommendations  to  the  Govern-* 
ment  as  to  whalt  ancient  buildings,  etc,^  lying  in  their  provinces,  shall  receive  the  title 
of  .''  national  monuments."  After  such  a  recommendation,  the  Government  consults 
with  the  Koyal  Academies  of  History  and  of  Fine  Arts,  and  if  accepted,  the  buikling 
becomes  a  national  monument  and  its  {reservation  a  direct  charge  on  the  State. 

Sweden. — :There  have  been  provisions  for  the  preservation  of  monuments  of  antiquity 
in  Sweden  since  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  all  carved  stones,  ancient  graves 
and  treastire,  have  been  since  then  regarded  as^  in  a  manner,  State  property,  or  at  least 
under  the  direct  ptotection  of  the  State.  This  protection  has  since  been  extended  to 
old  church  monuments  and  to  vestments  of  the  i:»e-Reformation  era,  as  well^  as  to  the 
fabrics  of  ruined  churches,  such  as  exist  in  abundance  in  Gotland.  It  is  probable  that 
a  new  law  will  soon  be  passed  making  it  impossible  for  the  owners  of  old  church  treas- 
ures to  sell  them  without  direict  State  authorisation.  At  present  they  have  to  be  offered 
to  the  State  before  sale,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  against  their  sale.  The  law  pf  i3(57 
provides  that  "  all  monuments  preserving  the  memory  of  the  Fatherland's  inhabitaoxts 
in  ancient  times  are  put  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  so  that  they  cannot  be  alteced, 
injured  or  destroyed  by  the  owner  of  the  land  under  other  conditions  than  those  sped- 
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which  were  singularly  numerous  two  or  three  years  ago,  seems  to  indicate  that  in  Europe 
at  large  '' Pragma tis^i '■'  and  ita  o£[-sfajoQt$,  ad  disiinguish^d  fi:om  the  more  general 
return  to  Pluralism,  is  regarded  as  a  movement  which  has  already  ''done  its  do/'  and 
taken  its  place  side  by  side  with  other 'manifestations  of  dissatisfaction  with  a  purely 
ijatellectiialistic  attitude  in.  Philosophy  A.  Its  former  plac^  as  the  champion  of  a  posi- 
tively anti-intellectuali&t  infteipretation  has  parsed  to  the  doctrine  qI  M*  Be]:gson> 

The  outstanding  ^vent  of  recent  years,  aa  iar  as  philosophy  is  concerBed^  hi^s  cer- 
tainly been  the  rapid  rise  of  Bei:gson  to  a  European  reputation.    Of  the  three. works 
■  which  constitute. together  the  full   exposition   of  his  iaterpretation:  of 

trgioa,  experience,  5Q  far  as  it  has  yet  been  carried  by  the  author,  Les.  DontUes 
Itmnidiates  de  h  Canscience  i^d.  been  published  as  long  ago  as  1&89,  Malitsre  ei>  Mimoire 
in  i8g6,  and  L^MvoluUon  Criaittce  had  reached  a  fourth. edition  in  1908,  but  the  author's 
ideas  can  hardly  be  said,  to  have  attracted  imiversal  attention  much  befoie  1910.  The 
English  translations.  Time  an4  Pree  WUh  McUer  and  Memunry^  aud  CrefUw  Eoolutian 
all  belong  to  1910-11.  A  great,  amount:  of  work  in  various  European  languages  has 
appeared  in  exposition  or  criticism  of  Bergson's  special  tenets.  ■  Special  reference:  may 
perhaps  be  made  to  H.  W.  Carr's  Henri  Bergson,  Ike  PkUosQfhy  of  Chmge  (1911), 
and  J.  McNeUar  Stewart's  A  Critical  ExposUionfiJBergsan^sPhUasophy  (1912)..  With- 
out attempting  to  pronounce  oia  thcipermanei^t  value  of  Bergsan,'s  ideas,  it  may  at; least 
be  said  that  his  i^orks  contain  the  most  systematic  and  brilliant^  expK»sitioa  of  Iirattonal- 
ism  siQjce  Schopenhauer,  and  that  his  presentation  has  the  advantage- of  exhibiting  the 
irTationalist  position  unencumbered  by  the  temperamental  pessimism  with  which 
Schopenh&uei:  entangles  it* 

Bergson's  m^aia  doctrine  may  perhaps  be  briefly  $uminarised  as  follows.  The 
human  intellect. is  itself  a  product  of  evolution,  a  tool  fashioned  by  natural  selection 

.  '.  ,  ^  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  mankind  to  find  their  way  about  among  the  inr 
0^^^'  animate  bodies  which  noiake  up  their,  physic^  surroimdingsi  IJence  the 
crowning  achievement  o£  the  intellect  is  the  creation  of  the  scieiiGe  of  geom* 
etry,  which  therefore. furnishes  the  ideal  model  to  which  human  scjience  in  gederal  is 
everywhere  strivipg  to  approximate.  The  aim  of  all  sciences  is  to  become  exact  sciences, 
i.«t,  sciences  o{  numbei!  and.lne^S!^re.  But  the  ooly  magnitudes  which  we  can  measure 
directly  are  straight  liaes.  Consequently  ..all  measurement  of  other  magnitudes  has  to 
be  eipfected  by  artifices; which  enable  us  to  substitute  lengths  fqr  the  various  ^'  intensive  " 
magnitudes  (lapses  of  duratioi^,  d^^rees  of  temperature,  electric  chfurges,  and  the  like), 
which  meet  us  in  the  "realrworid"  of  actual  liie.  In  particular,  the  measurement  of 
time  only  becomes  possible  by  the  artifice  of  :representing  the  real  duration  through  whidi 
we  live  by  the  image  of  a  Une.  on  which:  we  can  measure  ckS  different  lengths.  This 
device,  though  indispensable  to  science,  inevitably  falsifies  thie  lac.£sof  living  experience^ 
For  it.  gives  rise  to  the  belief  in  a  ''  Newtonian  "  time,  whijch  is  homogeneous,  like  the 
straight  line,  and  ^'  Bows  equably/'  whereas  the  '^  real  duration  "of  experience,  which 
is  the  very  stuff  of  which  our  inner  life  of  feelijo^  and  conation  is  made,  is  nonrhomogeneous 
and  '-flows  "  with  vpry  varying- rapidit>^  according  as  'we  afe  lyell  or  ill,  interested  or 
bored,  pleased  or  pained,  and  the  lik^.  From  the  initial  substitution  of  the  tmreiJ 
1'  uniforxEi "  time  of  science  for  the  infinitely  varying  ^  real  duration '■  out  of  which. the 
processes  of  life  and  consciousness:  are  made  further  arise  all  the  illusions  characteristic 
of  a  mechanical  and  statical  theory^  of  the  Mniverse*  It  is  oiu:  teadency  to  eavisage  time 
.under  the  form  of  a  line,  which  leads  to  the  bc^f  in  pernmnent  '^ substances"  or  thin^ 
as  the  bearers  op  supports  of  phange,  and  further  conducts  .m  to  the  aotion  of  a  rigid 
determinism  by  producing  the  illusion  that  what  happens  m  the  various  moments  Qi 
time  is  all  completely .*'  given"  at  once,.asiall  the  points  on  a. straight  li^e-are•give^ 
simultaneously.  This  again  leads  to, a  radically  false  conception  of  *'  ev(>h^tioB,"  It 
creates  the  belief  that  nothing  radically  new  is  ever  produced  in  the  evolutionary  process; 

*  For  an  attempt  to  write  the  full  history  of  thecontfict  between  rationalistic  and  anti- 
rationalistic  types  of  philotophtcal  thought  during:  the  kst  feW  yeans,  see  A.  Aliotta's 
La  Reazione  IdealisUca  contro  h  Scienea\  ralermo,  1912. 
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wiiatever  enoerges  in  tbecdure^  of  the  process,  on  adeleimkust  Uieory,  must  be' already 
completely  contained  in  it^  antecedeftt  conditions,  land  adequate  knowledge<  ol*  those 
conditions  must  enable  you  to  say  befoieluuid  exactly  what  will  emerge  from  them. 
Hence  for  science^  which  to  be:tfue  to  its.  geometrical  ideal  must  be  strictly  mechanical, 
the  whole  process  of  evolution  can  be  nothing  bujb  the  rearrangement ,  according  to 
mechanical  law,  of  self-same  and  permanent  units.  Real  life,  as  we  know  it  at  first  hand 
in  the  act  of  living  it,  is  of  a  wholly  difiF^rent  kind;  It  is  a  single  continuous  process 
of  becoming,  in  which  there  is  no  permanent  substratum;  it  presents  uis: at  every  mGanent 
with  the  emergence  of  the  qualitastively  new,  fresh  qiualities,  fresh  axiapta^ions  to  environ^ 
ment,  which  could  never  have  b^en  anticipated,  from  any  knowledge  of  what  had  gone 
before,  until  they  had  actually  emerged.  You- cannot  expect  to  know  the  direction  thia 
Han  vital  J  as  Bergson:  names  the  impulse  which  Schopenhauer  had'  called  the.'^  will  to 
live,"  wtU  take  until  it  has  been  actually  taken;  life  is.thus- essentially,  contingent.  (It 
follows,  of  course,  that  determinism  is  false  as  regards  that  special  manifestation  of  the 
Han  viiai  which  we  call  wMl,  or  choice;  :To  speak  of  our  decisions  as  necessitated  or 
determined  by  our  past  is  virtually  to  think  of  them  as  already  made /or  us  before  we 
make  them.)  Instinctive  or  impulsive  activity  is^  thus  but  a  manifestation  of  the 
forwaid-going  Han  vUal,  the  tendency  of  the  process  which  is  life  to  exhibit  itself  in  ever 
newer  forms.'  Science  is  the  inevitably  unsuccessful  attempt  xii  the  iiitelleot  to  xecon- 
struct  the  process  in  '^  geometrical  "  form  l^  revendng  its  sense.  It  looks  bade  at  a 
process-  whkh  has  culminated  in  the  appearance  of  something  new  (^.g.  :a  new  tnodi^ 
fication  of  an  animal  species),  notes  what  tlie  earlier  stages  of  the  process  have  been, 
and  then  assumes  that  it  could  have  predicted  from  a  knowledge  of  antecedent  conditions 
the  new  manifestation  of  the  ikm  vital  with  which  it  had,  in  fact,  to  be  already  acquainted 
before.it  could  think  of  the  antecedent  events  as  conditions  of  t)m  resiilt.  -Hence,  if 
philosophy  is  to  understand  life,  its  method  must  be  the  reverse  ol:that  of  the  sdentiflc 
inteliect.  '  It  must  renounce  the  intellect  and  its  logic,  which  latter  is  indeed  merely  the 
abstract  schematism  of  the  '' geoinetricai  "  procedure,  and  surrender  itself  1>YJtl)puJ^ 
reserve  to  the  intuitions  and  .poesages  whkh  attend  on  complete  immersion  in  the 
stream  of  the  ^a»  i^^a/. 

It  may  perhaps  be  suggested,  that  the  real  test  of  Bergson's  abiKty.  to  jconstruct  an 
irrationahst  Philosophy  on  this  basis  must  be  sought  in  the  sucoesi^  witit  whidi  it'caii 

be  applied  to  theihterfiretation  of  the  spiritual  tile  of  huiliaDEityj  atask  witfh 
^HaOMtua.      ^^h  Bergson  has  not  as  yet  grappled^     Meanwhile:  there,  appear  to  be 

some  reasons  lor  doubting  whether  the.  foundations  oi  his:  thought  ace 
themselves  securely  laid.  The  condenmation  of  'the  intellect  is-  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  because  it  is  a  '^  product  of  evolution  "  it  can  ;have  no.functi6n  but  that  of 
enabling' us  to  find  our  way  about  among  things;  this:  is  why  geometry,,  which  deali 
with  the  '•  surfaces  of  solid  things,"  is  cfeciared  to  be  its  highest  achievement,  and  why 
it  is  denied  all  value  for  the  interpr^ationof  life.  But  it  might  reasonably  be  contended 
that  from  i the  dawn  of  time  men  have  had  to  occupy  themselves  ut  least  as  much  with 
reaching  a  common  understandiiig  of  one  another  as;  with  learning  their  way  about 
among  f^  solid  bodies,''  and  that  we  should  therefore  expect  an  inteUeotj  which  is  a 
"  product  of  evolution  "to  be  competent  to  deal  with  life  as  well  sis  with  t^e  suiiaces  of 
solid  bodies.  Again  it  is  plain  that  the  alleged  necessity  forsdeoicesof  a  spatial  schdmat«> 
ism  which  inevitably. misrepresents  the  facts- of  ^^ real  duratkm  "  idepeiids  entirely. on 
the i?esuhs  of  the  one  chapter  {DonnUs  ImnUdialBi  de  la  Conseienci,  .0. l)  which  expounds 
the  author's  peculiar  theory  of  .measurable  magnitudes.  Now  this  chapterbears  evident 
marks  of  hasty  construction.  The  author  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  even  in  geometry 
straight  lines  are  not  the  only- measurable  magnitudes.  It  is. indispensable  that  we 
should  be  able  to  measure  an^s,  a  consideration:  which  of  itself  shcAild -have  given  the 
author  pause.  In  fact  the  whole  treatment  of  the  distinction  between  ^  extehsive  " 
and  *^  intensive  "  magnitudes,  upon  which  so  much  depends  for  Bergsoo's  development 
of  his  theory,  isv  as  it  stands,  at  least  perfunctory.  Again  the  very' language:  empksyed 
to  distinguish  ''^  real  duration  "  from  the  unreal  time  of  sdence,  viz.  that  the  portions 
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of  real  duration  flow  with  varying  rapidity j  seems  to  imply  that  these  var3d2ig  rapidities 
are  comparable  with  one  another  and  consequently  that  "  Newtonian  ''  time  has,  after 
all,  the  significance  for  real  life  which  Bergson  refuses  to  allow.  Thus  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  Bergson  has  been  successful  in  showing  that  logic  and  the  intellect  need  to  be 
sacrificed  by  a  Philosophy  which  recognises  the  reality  of  contingency  and  moral  free- 
dom, and  the  origination  of  the  genuinely  moral  in  the  course  of  "  evolution." 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  philosophical  quarters  of  Bergson's  place  iu  the 
classification  of  philosophers.  William  James,  in  his  latest  works,  claimed  him  as  a 
Pragmatist,  and  it  has  been  maintained  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  that  his  doctrine 
is  not  only  a  form,  but  the  one  really  coherent  form  of  Pragmatism.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  real  affinity  between  Bergson  and  the  Pragmatists,  which  rests  on  their  comnx>n 
distrust  of  the  intellect.  On  the  other  hand,  whereas  Pragmatism,  at  least  in  its  incep- 
tion, made  it  a  fundamental  point  to  insist  on  a  pluralistic  theory  of  the  world,  Bergson's 
doctrine  of  the  Han  vital  is  definitely  singularist.  Thus  he  touches  Bradley  on  one  side 
of  his  doctrine  as  closely  as  he  touches  James  on  the  other.  In  fact  the  complaints  which 
Pragmatists  used  to  make  a  few  years  ago  of  the  miraculous  feats  asoibed  by  -'  idealists" 
to  the  Absolute  might  be  easily  urged  totidem  verbis  against  the  Uan  vital.  According 
to  another  view  Bergson  is  most  correctly  described  as  a  ''  mystic,"  though  he  can 
hardly  be  called  so  if  the  word  is  used  with  any  precision.  Mysticism  is  primarily  not 
a  peculiar  way  of  thinking  but  a  peculiar  way  of  being.  What  the  great  m3rstics  of  the 
past  have  aimed  at  is  first  and  foremost  a  transformation  of  human  character  by  which 
it  becomes  responsive  to  stimuli  from  a  "  transcendental "  world,  inaccessible  to  ordinary 
perception.  Since  no  such  transcend^ital  world  is  recognised  in  the  Bergsonian 
scheme,  it  seems  merely  misleading  to  speak  of  his  philosophy  as  Mysticism. 

A  second  feature  of  recent  philosophy  has  been,  in  Great  Britain  and  America, 
the  rise  of  the  so-called  '^  new  realism."  This  also  may  be  regarded  as  a  conscious  re- 
action against  the  idealistic  doctrines  of  the  last  generation  which  go  back 
ReiuMaZ  for  their  inspiration  to  Fichte  and  Hegel,  but  it  is  a  reaction  which  is  in 
many  ways  the  durect  antithesis  of  the  movement  represented  by  Bergson. 
The  New  Realism,  though  it  manifests  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  is  in  all  its  yari- 
ous  guises  definitdy  intellectualistic.  This  is  shown  by  the  general  dissatisfacdon  of  its 
iiepresentatives  with  the  Kantian  strain  in  the  thought  of  their  older  contemporaries. 
Wliat  is  particularly  objected  to,  as  the  source  of  *^  idealistic  "  or  "  mentalist  "  fallacies, 
is  the  Kantian  view  that  both  sense,  in  virtue  of  the  pure  forms  of  intuition,  and  thought, 
in  virtue  of  its  scheme  of  categories,  are  in  part  constitutive  of  the  objects  they  appre- 
hend. The  tendency  common  to  all  the  writers  who  may  be  fairly  classed  together  as 
typical  of  the  latest  forms  of  realism  is  to  regard  both  sense  and  thought  as  simply  appre- 
hensive of  data  which  do  not  depend  on  the  percipient  mind  either  for  their  existence 
or  for  their  apprehended  qualities  and  relations.  The  degree  of  consistency  with 
which  this  doctrine  is  held  varies  with  its  individual  representatives,  but,  thought  out 
consistently,  it  plainly  tends  in  the  direction  of  ultra-intellectualism,  since  it  leads  to 
the  view  that  the  specific  task  of  [^ilosophy  is  simply  to  apprehend  as  completely  as 
possible  objects  and  relations  which  exist  and  have  the  characters  and  relations  which 
they  are  discovered  by  science  to  have  quite  independently  of  the  perceiving  or  knowing 
mind.  On  the  psychological  side  this  tendency  shows  itsdf  in  its  extreme  form  in  the 
doctrine  that  known  relations  between  objects  are  purely  non-mental,  but  the  "  work  of 
the  mind,"  as  T.  H.  Green  had  taught.  The  function  of  the  intellect  is  not  to  create 
relations  between  its  objects,  but  simply  to  discover  what  the  relations  between  them 
are.  On  this  point  there  seems  to  be  general  agreement  between  such  writers  as  Alex- 
ander, Russell,  and  Moore  in  England,  Woodbridge  and  FuUerton  in  America,  andCou- 
turat  in  France.  It  is  a  natural  development  of  the  same  view  that  the  attempt  should 
be  made  to  deny  the  existence  of  what  are  commonly  called  ^'  presentations,"  and  tohold 
that  in  sense  perception  we  have  only  two  distinguishable  factors^  an  extra-mental  pre* 
Bented  thii^  and  the  process  of  apprehending  it.  Presentations,  i.e.  mental  contents, 
which  psychologists  have  usually  regarded  as  immediate  objects  of  cognition  from  which 
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we  may  go  on  to  infer  ftroposkions  about  the  extra-mental  things  which  are  the 
exciting  causes,  are  theo  disunssed  as  unnecessaiy  fictions.  This  is  the  point  of  view 
adopted  by  Prof.  Alexander,  according  to  whom  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  neither 
contents  of  cognition  nor  cognitive  states  or  processes.  The  contents  of  the  mind  con- 
sist solely  of  conations  of  various  types,  and  the  universe  is  thus  reduced  to  conative 
tendencies  and  the  objects  in  which  they  terminate  and  find  their  satisfaction.^ 

This  extreme  view  that  presentations  have  no  existence  is  not  shared  by  all  the 
writers  who  exhibit  the  realistic  tendency.    Mr.  G.  E.  Moore  and  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell 

both  appear  to  admit  their  existence.  '  Thus  in  the  latest  statement  of  his 
KuMMeo!^     general  philosophical  position  ( The  Problems  of  Philosophy y  Home  University 

Library),  Mr.  Russell  maintains  that  apart  from  the  general  predicates  of 
things  and  the  relations  between  them,  which  are  universal  and  must  not  be  said  to 
exists  what  we  know  is  composed  of  minds,  physical  things,  and  sense-data,  i,e.  what 
are  more  usually  spoken  of  as  sense-qualities,  red,  sweet,  salt,  and  the  like.  Sense-data 
are  neither  mental  (processes  of  consciousness)  nor  physical.  We  are  acquainted 
directly  with  our  own  minds  and  also  with  sense-data.  But  we  have  no  acquaintance 
either  with  physical  things  or  with  minds  other  than  our  own.  Any  knowledge  we 
have  of  the  minds  of  others  or  of  physical  things  is  merely  knowledge  of  dtscripOony  and 
its  possibility  depends  on  the  truth  that  things  with  which  we  have  no  acquaintance 
can  be  indirectly  known  if  it  is  possible  to  describe  them  in  terms  of  sense-data  with 
which  we  have  acquaintance.  Since  Mr.  Russell  accepts  the  famiBar  arguments  against 
the  ph3rsical  reality  of  sensible  qualities,  it  follows  on  his  theory  that  we  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  physicsd]  things.  I  know  a  physical  thing  only  by  inference,  as  e,g,  *'  the  cause 
of  such-and-such  a  definite  group  of  sense-data.''  This  b  a  description  obtained  by  a 
combination  of  sense-data  which  I  know  at  first  hand  by  acquaintance  with  the  univer- 
sals  *'  the  "  and  **  cause  of,''  and  with  these  universais  I  have  also  immediate  acquaintance. 
My  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of ''  the  "  secures  that  the  otherwise  unknown  phys- 
ical thing  signified  by  the  descriptive  phrase  shall  be  strictly  individual.  Thus  my 
knowledge  through  sense-data  of  physical  objects  is  like  the  knoi^edge  I  have  e.g,  about 
the  *'  magnates  of  the  Education  Department,"  when  I  know  that  there  is  such  a  body, 
and  what  it  does,  but  have  never  met  any  of  its  members.  For  science  the  most  im- 
portant point  in  the  theory  of  knowledge  is  that  we  can  be  directly  acquainted  with 
relations  and  universais,  though  these  entities  do  not  properly  exist.  Immediate  knowl- 
edge of  this  kind  is  what  we  mean  by  a  priori  knowledge,  i.e.  knowledge  which  does 
not  involve  awareness  of  any  proposition  about  what  actually  exists.  As  the  principles 
of  inference  are  among  the  relations  with  which  we  have  acquaintance  a  priori^  we  are 
able  to  have  a  derivative  a  priori  knowledge  of  all  truths  which  are  deduced  by  correct 
inference  from  a  priori  principles  with  which  we  are  directly  acquainted.  This  covers 
the  whole  domain  of  the  sciences  of  logic  and  pure  mathematics,  as,  contrary  to  the 
Kantian  opinion,  all  pure  mathematics  can  be  shown  to  consist  of  propositions  deduced 
logically  from  premises  which  involve  only  logical  concepts  and  relations  with  which 
we  are  directly  acquainted.  It  is  added  that  we  must  also  include  under  a  priori  knowledge 
our  direct  acquaintance  with  the  relative  intrinsic  worth  of  various  goods.  This  is  why 
there  can  be  a  science  of  Ethics.  The  chief  special  work  of  the  particular  type  of  realism 
represented  by  Mr.  Russell  and  his  associates  has  been  done,  in  close  connection  with 
the  earlier  work  of  mathematicians  like  Peano  and  Frege,  in  the  field  of  mathematical 
logic,  with  a  view  to  the  exhibition  of  pure  mathematics  as  a  vast  body  of  deductions 
from  the  principles  of  the  logic  of  relations,  first  treated  with  due  elaboration  in  the  third 
volume  of  E.  SchrSder's  Algebra  der  Logik  (1895),  and  applied  with  particular  thorough- 
ness to  Arithmetic  in  Frege's  Grundgesetze  der  Ariihtnetik  (1893-1903).  The  unfinished 
magnum  opus  of  Mes^s.  Whitehead  and  Russell,  Principia  Mathemaiica  (vols,  i  and  2, 
19 10-12),  represents  the  latest  and  fullest  development  of  logic  as  a  calculus  of  relations. 

'  See  the  continued  controversy  between  Prof.  Alexander  and  Prof.  Stout  as  to 
the  reality  of  presentations  in  the  Proceedings  0}  the  Aristotelian  Society,  vols,  for  1908-09 
to  191 1 -12,  and  articles  on  the  same  subject  in  Mind  for  the  same  years. 
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The  most  brilliant  general  account  of  the  pnndples  and  methofk  of  the.  mathematical 
logicians  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Couturat  (Prindpes  des  MaihfyneiiqMeSf  1905). 

Messrs.  Moore  and.Kussell  have  also  made  some  application  of  thejr  doctrine  to 
Ethics  (see  G.  E.  Moore,  Principia  Ethica^  1903;  Ethics y  in  Home  University  Library, 
191 2;  and  Russell,  Philosophical  Essays,  1910),  but  without  any.  very  satisfactory  results. 
From  their  point  of  view  the  principal  business  of  Ethics  is  to  discover  true  propositions 
about  the  relative  intrinsic  worth  of: different  '^ goods/'  As  both  writara  assume  that 
there  :are  a  plurality  of  such  propositions,:  and  that  each  of  them  is  knoym  a  priori  inde- 
pendently p!  the  others,  the  impression  they  leave  upon  a  reader  not  previously  com- 
mitted to  their  theory  is  that  they  have  really  no  better  standard  for  determiTling  the 
worth  of  various  goods  than  their  own  personal  preferences.  It  is  characteristic  of  both 
writers  that  they  assume  without  serious  eriquiry  that  conduct  can  only  be  good  in  a 
derivative  sense  as  leading  to  the  production,  of  spnie  good  other  than  itself.  Hence, 
though  both  reject  the  older  form$  of  Utilitarianism  as  asfcribing  a  fictitious  worth,  to 
pleasure,  their  own  doctrine  is  itself  utilitarian  in  its  general  character.  Beyond  dis- 
covering true  propositions  concerning  the  relative  worth  of  goods,  Ethics  seeks  to  furnish 
rules  of  right  conduct,  i.e,  conduct  which  produces  good  results,  but  these  rules  are 
alTifays  of  the  most  Tough-and-ready  sort  and  constantly  require  modi&cation  to  suit 
special  cases.  Hence  the  ground  is  left  open  in  practice  for  an  enormous  development 
of  reflective  casuistry.  Messrs.  Moore  and  Russell  have  furnished  us  with  some 
acute  observations;  on  the  relative  goodness  of  various  objects,  but  because  of  their 
refusal  to  look  at  human  lifea3  a  whole  they  cannot  be  said  to. have  advanced  the  study 
of  Ethics  as  an  interpretation  of  Ufe.  In  their  ethical  writings,  slender  as  they  are  in 
bulk,  one  cannot  see  the  wpod  for  the  trees;  they  are  too  much  occupied  with  the  search 
for  true  propositions  about  **  goods  "  to  develop  a  satisfactory  theory  of  **lhe  good.'' 

Besides  the  Irrationalism  of  Beiigson  and  the  atomistic  intellectualism  of  the  new 
realists,  one  may  mention  as  characteristic  of  the  present  d^y  a. third  tendency,  which 
is  powerfully  represented  in  contemporary  philosophy,  and  holds  in  some 
nHna,^  respects  a  middle  place  between  the  former,  two.  This  is  the  revival  of 
philospphicai  Theism,  in  connection  with  which  importa^it  work  has  been 
done,  eq;>ecially  by  Proi  JameS;  Ward,  Dr,  Rashdall  and .  Prof.  Bernardino  VariscQ. 
Ward  and  Varisco  agree  in: refusing  to  accept  the  unfavourable; verdict  of  Pragmatisn^ 
and  Bergson  on  the  worth  of  the  intellect  in  philosophyy  and. are  so:  far  pronounced 
rationalists  as  to  require  of  any  philosophical  theory  of  the  world  that  it  should  be  able 
to  justify  itself  before  the  bar  of  reason*  neither  is,  however,  an  "  intellect ualist,"  since 
neither  ascribes  to  cognition  a  primacy  in  importance  for  the  philosophical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  world  over  feehng  and  conation,  and  both  admit,  like  Kaait,  our.  right  to 
believe  what  we  cannot  demonstrate,  provided  -  that  such  belief,  if  accepted,  would 
form  the  natural  completion  of  the  conceptions  to  which  litrictly  logical  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  science  points.  Both  hold  in  common  with  Bergson  and  the  Pragmatistfi 
the  reality  of  contingency  and  the  production  of  the  genuinely  **  new,"  but  both  deny 
that  there  is  anything  irrational  or  repugnant  to  the  intellect  in  these  conceptions. 
Ward's  views  And  their  ^latest  development  in  his  Realm  of  Ends  (1911),  Varisco's  are 
expounded  in  /  Massimi  Problemi  (1910).  and  Conosci  te  ^sso  (19x2).  Both  thinkers 
show  very  markedly  the  influence  of  Lp^t  whose  flnal.  results  in  the  main  agree  with 
theirs;  Ward  is,  on  the  whole,  Kantian,  Varisco  Leibnitzian  in  manner. 

Ward's  starting  point  is  afforded  by  the.  contrast  between  the  imity:  which  thought 
demands  of  its  world  and  the.  apparent  plurality  which  meets  us  in  the  world  of  sense 
Mmtw  ■■  perception.    The  problem  which  Philosophy  has  to  solve  is,  according 

Wmrd,  to  him,  on  what  lines  the  world  of  experience  can  be  thouc^t  of  as  4>ne 

without  our  ceasing  to  recognise  that  it  is  also  truly  many.  The  history  of  the  post* 
Kantian  ''  idealist "  schools  has  d^nonstrated  that  the  problem  is  insoluble  iif  we 
attack  it  from  the  side  of  the  "  one."  Since  the  world  of  perception  is  not  primarily 
given  to  us  as  one  but  as  many,  we  have  to  start  from  its  given  multiplicity  and  work 
toward  such  a  final  conception  of  its  unity  of  'plan  as  our  data  will  permit.     Ward 
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tlnis  begins  by  a  tentative  inquiry  how  far  the  metaphysical* assmniptions  of  Pluralism 
will  allow  us  to  recognise  the  experience-world  as  exhibiting  unity.  This  leads  him» 
inter  aliaf  to  a  brilliant  criticisni  of  the  concepts  of  mechanism  and  ^*  evolution  "  as* they, 
figure  in  singularist  philosophies.  The  result  of  the  criticism  is  much  that  of  Bergson's 
critique  of  the  **  geometrical  "  bias  ascribed  by  him  to  the  intellect.  A  mechanistic 
Monism  must  reduce  *'  evolution  "  to  a  process  by  which  things  unlold  whM  his  all 
along  been  in  them  in  an  *^  incapsulated  "  form;  butthe  process  known  to  genuine  science 
by  the  unhappy  name  of  evolution  is  really  more  properly  "  epigenesis/'  the  growth  of 
the  qualitatively  new,  and  therefore  unpredictable,  out  of  the  old.  Starting  with  an 
original  pure  Pluralism  which  resolves  the  course  of  things  into  interactions  between 
agents,  «ach  of  whom  is  independent  of  any  other,  we  can  see  that  a  phiralistic  universe 
would  develop  a  tendency  to  unity  in  the  very  process  by  which  its  members  establish 
a  modus  wvendi  among  themselves,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  such  a  tendency  would 
give  us  the  amount  of  unity  we  presuppose  in  the  real  world  when  we*  assume  the 
validity  for  it  of  general  laws,  and  it  certainly -does  not  warrant  our  ascribing  to  it  such 
a  unity  as  would  justify  the  belief  that  the  universe  is  such  as  to  permit  the  realisation 
of  our  moral  and  spiritual  ideals.  //,  however,  the  Pluralist  should  modify  his  hypotb^ 
esis  by  regarding  one  member  of  his  universe  as  a  God  from  whom  the  rest,  derive 
thefr  real  but  dependent'  existence,  we  could  find  in  the  existence  of  such  a  God  good 
ground  for  faith  in  the  peisistence  of  ^iritual  life  after  bodily  death,  and  the  final 
victory  of  good  over  evil;  the  alleged  difficulties  of  Theism,  in  particular  the  alleged 
impossibility  of  reconciling  the  goodness  of  God  with  the  presence  of-  evil  in  His  world, 
have  BO  conclusive  force.  Thus  we  are  free,  as  Kant  held,  to  exercise  a  reasonable  faith 
in  God  and  in  immortality;  and  such  a  faith,  while  meeting  the  demands  of  morality 
and  religion,  involves  no  breach  with  the  intellect,  as  it  amoimts  only  to  a  further  step 
along  the  road  which  the  Pluralist  is  forced  to  tread  in  surcounting  for  the  presence  ci 
even  so  much  unity  of  plan  and  order  as  he  has  to  admit  in  the  visible  world. 

Varisco  reaches  a  very  similar  position  as  the  result  of  a  i)olemic  against  the  empiri- 
cist metaphysic  of  the  ordinary  Comtist.  He  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  actual 
vaHmcA,  momcnt  of  sense  perception.  The  objects  apprehended  in  such  percep- 
tion stand  at  once  in  two  sets  of  relations.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  con- 
nected in  various  ways  with  one  another,  and  as  so  connected  they  form  a  system  which 
lies  open  to  the  perception  not  only  of  the  special  "  I  '*  who  speak  of  apprehendixig  them, 
but  to  the  perception  of  innumerable  oihei  beings,  each  of  whom  can  equally  say  "  I 
apprehend  "  them.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view  the  system  of  sense-data  and 
their  interconnections  may  be  said  to  form  the  common  perceived  world  of  mankind  at 
large.  But  also  a  given  sense-datum  which  I  apprehend  is,  at  the  moment  of  its  appre- 
hension, present  along  with  experiences  (feelings,  conations),  which  are  intimate  and 
private  to  me  and  directly  accessible  to  no  other  being  which  calls  itself  *'  I."  In 
this  sense  the  perceived  objects  may  be  said  to  be  my  objects.  Thus  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  whole  world  of  fact  to  which  the  individual  has  to  adjust  himself  in  action  is 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  individual's  inner  life*  Varisco  develops  this  idea  in  a 
way  which  may  remmd  us  strongly  of  T.  H.  Green,  but  is  at  least  equally  reminiscent 
of  Leibnitz,  the  one  great  philosopher  whom  Green  persistently  misunderstood.  It  is 
fatal  to  the  empiricist  theories  which  regard  the  ''  external  world  '^  as  simply  given  in 
sensation,  that  the  world  reveals  itself  to  science  as  a  complicated  network  of  relati<»is 
between  terms,  and  neither  the  imiversals  which  pervade  it  nor  some  at  least  of  the 
terms  they  connect. are  sense-data.  The  universals  are  apprehended  by  thought,  and 
the  self  to  which  they  are  known,  the  only  thing  which  we  appreh^id  directly  as  it  is, 
is  also  no  sense-datum.  It  is  our  immediate  non-sensuous  apprehension  of  the  self 
wldch  owns  its  **  states  "  that  supplies  us  with  our  standard  of  real  Being.  Hence 
Varisco  is  led  to  postulate  as  indkpensable  factors  in  the  scheme  of  the  imiverse  not 
only  the  sense-data  and  the  system  of  relations  between  them,  but  the  j^urality  of 
persons  whose  sense-data  they  are  and  whose  thought^  apprehends  their  complicated 
relations.     From  these  considerations  follows  the  reality  of  freedom  and  contingency. 
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For  each  individual  has  its  unique  qualitative  character^  by  which  it  is  (fistinguished 
from  every  other,  and  the  course  of  phenomenal  events  thus  depends  on  tivo  factors, 
the  unique  characters  of  individuals  and  the  universal  relations  between  them,  and 
the  former  factor  is  obviously  incalculable  with  certainty  just  because  it  is  what  is  not 
common  to  two  or  more  individuals. .  Hence  the  actual  course  of  things  is  only  partly 
calculable,  and  this  admission  of  contingency,  or  spontaneity  in  the  individual,  involves 
no  breach  with  the  principle  that  it  isrfor  Philosophy  to  satisfy  our  intellectual  demands. 
We  may  call  the  element  of  spontaneity  a-logical  (since  logic  is  concerned  solely  with 
the  universal  laws  of  interconnection  and  interaction),  but  not  irrational. 

At  this  point  arises  the  supreme  issue  for  a  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  uni- 
verse, an  issue  which  is  one  of  value  or  worth.  The  question  is  whether  we  regard  the 
principle  of  organisation  in  the  imiverse  as  immanent,  and  manifesting  itself  in  an  endless 
succession  of  individuals  which  are  all  transitory,  or  whether  we  are  to  think  of  it  as 
itself  a  transcendent  individual,  and  of  the  finite  individuals  in  which  it  exhibits  itself 
as  permanent  factors  in  the  universe.  In  the  former  case,  the  values  of  the  individiials 
will  be  all  relative^  and  there  will  be  no  meaning  in  attaching  value  or  purpose  to  the 
world-order  itself,  as  it  is  only  the  individual  which  properly  has  either;  in  the  second 
case,  there  will  be  a  meaning  in  regarding  the  values  we  ascribe  to  human  personalities 
as* absolute,  and  we  shaU  be  able  to  ascribe  value  and  purpose  to  the  universe  as  a  whole, 
no  less  than  to  its  various  members.  Varisco's  view  is  that  Philosophy  as  such  cannot 
dedde  this  issue  between  an  impersonal  immanent  principle  of  order  and ''  the  traditional 
Christian  conception  of  God.''  Our  decision  will  turn  upon  the  intensity  of  our  faith 
in  the  correspondence  between  the  order  of  facts  and  our  spiritual  ideals.  His  own 
preference  is  for  the  Christian  solution,  as  an  expression  of  personal  faith. 

In  the  sphere  of  Ethics,  the  attention  of  philosophers  of  all  schools  seems  to  be  more 
concentrated  now  on  the  inquiry  into  the  presuppositions  and  methods  of  science  than 
BtbkM  ^^  ^^®  interpretation  of  our  inner  life.     Erkenntnistheorie  is  at  present  more 

in  the  f ashicm  than  "  discourses  on  conduct."  This  is,  as  has  always  been 
the  case,  specially  true  of  the  work  of  the  Neo>Kantians,  who  are  always  with  us  as  a 
testimony  <o  the  excepticmal  eminence  of  Kant  in  modem  thought.  Special  notice  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  important  volume,  Subsiambegriff  und  Funktiansbegriff  (1910),  by 
the  distinguished  Neo-Kantian  writer,  £.  Cassirer,  which  is  specially  valuable  for  its 
insight  into  the  real  character  of  th6  universals,  or  laws,  of  exact  physical  science,  and 
for  its  criticism  of  the  work  done  on  the  philosophy  of  mathematics  by  distinguished 
"  new  realists."  In  the  sphere  of  '^  philosophy  of  religion"  one  may  perhaps  give  special 
commendation  to  Evelyn  Underbill's  brilliant  attempt  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  meaning  and  worth  of  the  mystic  "  way  of  life  "  {MysticisfHy  1910),  as  well  as  to  the 
important  and  elaborate  restatement  of  the  principles  of  ^*  idealism,"  with  special  appii- 
cation  to  the  problems  of  religion,  by  Prof.  Bosanquet  in  his  Principles  of  Individuality 
and  Value  (the  Gifford  Lectures  at  Edinburgh  for  191 1)  and  its  sequel,  The  Value  and 
Destiny  of  the  Individual  (Gifford  Lectures,  191 2). 

Some  note  should  be  made  of  the  remarkable  vitality  exhibited  by  the  Thomist 
philosophy  as  pursued  particularly  at  Paris  and  Louvain.  The  achievements  of  Neo- 
Tbomlam  Thomisin  in  adapting  itself  to  the  criticism  of  scientific  methods  and 
principles  and  in  contributing  to  the  positive  advance  of  such  studies  as 
Anthropology  anjl  Experimental  Psychology,  have  chiefly  to  be  studied  in  the  year- 
books of  the  centres  where  it  is  cultivated,  such  as  e.g.  the  newly  founded  Annates  de 
Plnstitul  Sup^ieur  de  la  Philosophie  (tom.  i,  Louvain,  191 2),  but  we  may  perhaps  men- 
tion as  a  work  of  general  interest  to  students,  Prof.  Sertillanges'  S.  Thomas  d*Aquin 
(Paris,  1 910,  in  the  series  of  Les  Grands  Phitosophes.) 

The  interest  in  the  historical  study  of  the  great  ancient  and  modem  philosophers 
continues  to  be  maintained.    It  is  worth  noting  that  19 12  has  seen  the  publication  of 
the  first  two  volumes  of  another  handsome  edition  of  Kant  under  the  general  editor- 
ship of  E.  Cassirer,  following  hard  on  reissues  (published  by  Meiner,  of  Leipzig)  of  the^ 
principal  works  of  Fichte  (6  vols.  1911-12),  Schelling  (3  vols.),  and  Hegel  (12  vols). 
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British  interest  in  Hegel  has  been  exhilnted  by  the  appearance  of  Dr.  M'Ta^sart's 
Commentary  on  Hegd's  Logic  (1910)  and  Pxo£.  J.  BaiUie's  traaalfttion  of  the  PAenoMe- 

nology  of  Mind  (1910).  In  the  history  of  ancient  Phik>8ophy  the  main  in- 
^jJ^^JJ***'  terest,  as  for  some  years  past,  has  lain  in  the  study  of  Plato,  who  seems  at 

last  to  be  receiving  the  minute  and  careful  attention  which  scholars  in  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  reserved  chiefly  for  Aristotle.  As  indications  of  the 
revived  interest  in  Platonism  may  be  mentioned  the  two  pubhcations  of  the  veteran 
Constantin  Ritter,  Neue  UnUrsudmngtn  fiber  FUUon  (1910)  and  PlaUmj  sein  Leheny 
seine  Sckrifien,  seine  Lehre  (vol.  i,  1910) ;  G.  Werner,  ArisMle  et  VIdialisme  PlaUmicienne 
(1910);  J.  Adam,  The  Vitality  of  Platonism  (1911);  to  which  the  present  writer  may  be 
pardoned  if  he  adds  A.  £.  Taylor,  Varia  Socratica  (Series  i,  191 1).  The  steady  progress 
made  with  the  Oxford  complete  translation  of  Aristotle  continues  to  make  it  easier  for 
the  English-speaking  student  to  enter  into  the  thought  of  the  second  great  philosopher 
of  antiquity.  (A.  £.  Taylok.) 

EDUCATION' 
The  Monxesso&i  System 

In  connection  with  the  theory  of  education  the  chief  point  of  new  interest  during 
1910-12  has  been  the  attention  aroused  by  Dr.  Maria  Montessori's  work  in  Italy.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  since  Froebel,  no  such  stimtilus  has  been  given  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  elements  of  educational  method  as  her  success  in  connection  with  the  Case 
dei  Bambini  in  Rome;  and  the  Montessori  system  has  given  a  new  direction  to  the  whole 
'^  Kindergarten  "  idea.  In  The  MotUessori  Method  (trans.  Anne  £.  George,  191 2)  Dr. 
Montessori  has  now  published  a  full  account  of  her  own  principles  and  experiments, 
excellent  short  accounts  of  which  were  given  by  Miss  Josephine  Tozier  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  August  191 1  and  McClure*s  Magazine  for  May  191 1  (see  also  A  Montessori 
Mother,  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Canfleld  Fisher,  New  York,  191 2);  the  Board  of  Education 
in  England,  in  October  191 2,  issued  a  Special  Report  on  tne  subject  by  Mr.  E.  G.  A. 
Holmes.    From  these  the  main  points  of  interest  are  here  summarised. 

Maria  Montessori  (b.  1870)  came  to  the  study  of  educational  theory  after  a  thorough 
training  in  practical  medicine.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  whom  (in  1894)  the  Universi- 
ty of  Rome  gave  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  as  assistant  doctor  in  the  "psychiatry  "  clinic 
at  the  university  she  had  become  specially  interested  in  the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
the  feeble-minded.  At  the  Pedagogic  Congress  at  Turin  in  1898  she  gave  an  address  on 
this  subject,  which  led  the  Italian  Minister  of  Education,  Signor  Barcelli,  to  ask  her  to 
give  a  series  of  lectures  to  teachers  in  Rome;  the  result  was  the  foundation  of  a  new 
school  for  feeble-minded  children,  the  Scuola  Ortolrenica,  of  which  she  was  made 
directress.  Her  ideas  as  to  the  proper  way  of  awakening  a  defective  intelligence  had 
been  founded  on  a  study  of  what  Dr.  Itard,  phy»cian  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  Paris,  had  attempted  early  in  the  19th  century  in  the  case  of  the  much- 
discussed  "  wild  boy  of  Aveyron,"  and  particularly  of  the  later  work  of  Edouard  S6guin 
(181 2-1880),  author  of  the  Traitement  des  idiots  (1846),  who  opened  in  1839  the  first 
school  for  idiots  in  France,  and  who  in  1850  made  his  home  in  America  and  there  did  so 
much  for  the  education  of  defective  children.  In  carrying  on  S^guin's  principles  at  the 
Scuola  Ortofrenica  for  the  two  years  that  she  was  directress.  Dr.  Montessori  had  such 
remarkable  success  that  it  was  borne  in  upon  her  that  something  must  be  wrong  with 
the  methods  of  education  ordinarily  applied  to  normal  children.  Idiots  sent  to  her  from 
the  asylums  were  being  taught  to  read  and  write  so  that  they  passed  just  as  good  exami- 
nations as  pupils  of  the  same  age  in  the  public-schools;  and,  as  she  says, ''  while  everyone 
was  admiring  the  progress  of  my  idiots,  I  was  wondering  what  could  keep  the  normal 
children  on  so  low  a  plane."  The  reason,  in  her  opinion,  was  clear;  the  children  from 
the  asylums,  under  her  treatment,  had  been  helped  in  their  psychic  development,  while 

'  See  £.  B.  viii,  951  e/  seq.  and  allied  articles  enumerated  in  Index  Volume,  p.  894. 
For  progress  in  various  national  systems,  see  under  country-headings  in  the  Local  Part  of 
the  Year-Book. 
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^e  normal  children,  taogkt  by  ordinary  methods,  were  retarded.  '  If  the  same  methods 
were  ap^ed  to  good  material  that  were  successful  with  bad,  nluch  better  results  ought' 
to  be  attainable;  and  she  detiermined  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  afresh. 

In  1900  she  left  the  Scuola  Oitofrenica,  and  turned  her  attention  definitely  away  from 
the  question  ol  the  ieeble*minded  to  that  of  the  normal  child-mind  and  its  development. 
She  returned  tathe:University  of  Rome  as  a  student  of  philosophy,  and  devoted  herself 
to  experimental  psychology,  then  in  its  infancy  at  the  Italian  universities,  at  the  same 
time  making  a  prolonged  and  careful  study  of  the  actual  practice  of  teaching  at  the  pri> 
mary  schooK  The  result  of  several  years  of  child-study  and  practical  pedagogy  was  to 
establish  her  conviction  that  the  master-principle  In  any  proper  sy^em  is  *^  self-educa- 
tion/^'^-tthat  the  work  of  > mental  growth  must  be  done  by  the  child  itself,  according  to 
its  own  direct  initiative' and  inclination,  not  in  mechanical  obedience  to  dogmatic  dicta- 
tion irom  a  teacher;  and  she  set  hetself  to  devise  new  methods  for  making  the  Child-mind 
shape  its  own  dhalmels  instead  of  the  teacher  telling  the  pupil  what  to  do. 

After  six  or  seven  years  of  enquiry  and  study,  a  unique  opporttmity  arose  in  Rome 
for  putting  her  theories  into  practice.  Duriiig  the  building  *'  boom  "  at  the  end  of  the 
i88o's,  a  whole  new  quarter  of  apartment  houses- had  been  run  up  by  speculators  out- 
side the  Porta  San  Lorenzo..  It  was  from  the  hrst  a  complete  fiasco;  the  houses  failing 
aUogether  to  attract  the  superior  class  of  tenants  for  which  they  were  intended;  and  the 
district  gradually  developed  into  the  wojst  of  slums,  the  flats  being  farmed  out  room  by 
room  to  the  poorest  families,  so  that  at  last  sl  serious  condition  of  insanitary  over- 
crowding, had  resulted,  which  seriously  engaged  the  attention  of  social  refonners.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  evil)  an  s^ssociation  was  started  ott.  philanthropic  lines,  thelnstituto 
Romano  di  Bene  Stabili,  with  Signor  Edoardo  Talamo  as  director-general.  It  bought 
up  a  large  part  of  the  San  XiOrenzo  quarter,  and  reorganized  it  in  Z906  in  separate  and 
convenient  working-class  tenementfi,  with  proper  air-space;  prizes  being  instituted  for 
the  best-kept  dwellings*  A  novel  part  of  the  scheme  was  the  provision  of  infant-schools 
{Case  dei  Bambini}  for  the  children  of  each  block,  thefiiq>ervision  oi  which  was  entrusted 
to  Dr.  Montessori;  the  first  of  these  being  opened  in  January  1907.  These  **  Houses  of 
Childhood  "  for  children  between ,  3.  •  aiHi  7  are  themselves  a  very  interesting  social 
experiment,. apart  from  the:  new  methojds  of  teaching  which  Dr.  Montessori  introduced. 
They  provide  a  cricheand  something  more,  taking  the  children  off  their  mothers'  hands 
during  working  hours..  Each  schpc^  has  a  directress  living  in  the  block  which  it  serves 
iLfid  in  touch  with  the  parents,  who  can  at  any  time.come  and  see  hoW  the  children  are 
getting  on;  and  it  is  thus  part  of  the  home  life. 

The  Montessori  system  of  education  was  first  put  in  practice  in  these  tenement 
schools^  under  teachers  following  Dr.  Montessori's  methods.^  Its  fundamental  aim  and 
object  is  self-education  by  the  pupils  themselves.  There  are  no  timetables,  no  set  les- 
sons, no  classes.  There  are  no  rewards  or  punishments  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The 
pleasure  of  succeeding  and  getting  things  right  is  the  only  incentive.  *'  Each  child," 
says  Mr.  Holmes,  **  is  doing  what,  for  the  time  beings  pleases  him  best.  When  he  is 
admitted  to  the  school,  he  sees  small  groups  of  children  playing  at  various  *  games,'  and 
he  joins  the  group  which  happens  to  take  his  fancy.  Then  and  there  his  education 
begins.  All  kinds  of  interesting  ^  occupations  '  are  going  on^  and  wherever  he  goes  he 
will  get  help  and  guidance  from  the  teacheirs.  If  he  gets  tired  of  playing  at  this  thing, 
he  goes  off  and  plays  at, that.  But  he  is  never  idle,  for  Whatever  he  does  interests  him.'' 
*^  The  children  are  provided  witjh  light  and  comfortable  chairs,  which  are  easily  moved 
about.  There  are  also  rugs,  laid  on  the  floor,  for  them  to  sit ,  kneel  or  recline  upon ,  should 
they  prefer  those  attitudes.  Low  and  light  tables  are  provided  in  abundance,  but  there 
is  also  plenty  of  open,  floor-space^  and  many  of  the  '  occupaticms  ^  are  carried  on  on  the 
floor."  An  extensive  variety  of  apparatus,  elaborately  devised  by  Dr.  Montessori,  is 
provided  {or  the  educational  games  by  which  the  children  are  stimulated  to  acquire 
kno wledge;. and  this  ^*  didactic  material  "  constitutes  a  distinctive  part  of  the  originality 
of  the  i^ystem,  which  can  only  be  roughly  indicated  in  a  verbal  description. 

^  At  the  end  of  191 2  they  were  no  longer  under  her  direct  supervision. 
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The  £nt  stage  is  to  develop  the  senses  of  touch,  sight  and  hearing;  this  is  done  both 
by  games  ol  various  torts  and  by  guiding  the  attention  systematically  to  the  associatioA 
of  things,  names  and  ideas.  When  a  child  washes  its  hands,  for  instance,  it  is  given  first 
cold  and  then  hot  water,  and  led  to  observe  and  understand  th6  difference;  the  distinc- 
tion of  rough  and  smooth  is  emphasized  by  the  provision  of  different  qualities  of  cards 
for  fingering  and  sorting.  In  each  case  the  teacher  gets  the  child  to  know  the  word> 
'*  hot/'  *'  cold,''  **  rough,"  *'  smooth;"  and  thus  the  knowledge  of  language  is  extended 
in  aU  directions  ("  high,"  **  low,"  ''  thick,"  "  thin,"  "  round,"  "  oval,"  etc.)  before  any 
question  of  writing  or  reading  arises.  Ideas  of  form  and  colour  are.  given  pre<tision' by 
gacaes  with  blocks,  cylinders,  etc.,  of  varying  sizes,  to  befitted  into  frames, of  with  shades 
of  silk  to  be  arranged  to  match;  touch  is  practiced  by  playing  the  gaines  bHndfold;;i 
hearing  by  pla3ring  in  the  dark,  and  by  games^  with  stones  of  different  weights  to  be 
rattled  and  arranged  in  size  according  to  the  sound,  and  so  forth.  Skill  and  neatness  in 
the  use  of  the  fingers  and  movement  of  limbs  are  stimulated^  partly  by  the  mobility  of 
the  light  furniture,  which  the  children  learn  to  re-arrange  for  their  own  comfort,  and 
partly  by  games  at  t3ring  and  untying,  hooks  and  eyes,  dressing  and  undressing,  waiting 
on  one  another  at  table,  washing  up,  and  so  on.  All  such  ocdupations  are  prehminary 
to  writing  aiKi  reading,  but  lead  naturally  up  to  both. 

Writing  comes  essentially  before  reading,  on  the  Montessori  system,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  ^*  reading."  Emery-paper  letters  gammed  on  cards  are  provided,  with  wfakh 
the  child  is  familiarised  by. games  of  hide-and-seek  etc,  so  that,  without  any  active 
teaching  of  the  alphabet,  be  not  only  knows  them  by  sight  and  by  name,  but  also  by 
feeling.  He  learns  how  to  imitate  them,  partly  by  a  touchrgame  of  passing  the  fingeis 
over  the  paper  letter,  thus  making  the  actual  motion  ^of  writing,  and  partly  by  playing- 
at  pencilling  and  colouring  with  specially  devised  cards  on  which  an  outline  is  given.' 
The  child  thus  learns  to  write  before  he  knows  that  '*  writing  "  is  what  he  is  learning;  the 
sounds  and  the  shapes  of  the  letters  being  known,  it  is  a  natural  transition  to  build  up 
the  letters  and  their  soimds  into  words.  On  this  point  Mr.  Holmes  says:  '*  The  usual' 
interval  between  the  first  preparation  for,  and  the  accomplishment  of,  writing,  is  about 
a  month  and  a  half  in  the. case  of  children  of  four  years  of  age.  When  the  period  of 
preparation  is  over  Ithe  average  child  finds  that  he  can  write  any  simple  wordy  using  ink 
almost  from  the  beginmng.  After  three  months  most  of  the  children  write  a  good  hand ; 
and  those  who  have  been  writing  for  six  months  are  as  a  ride  quite  00  a  par  with  children 
of  the  third  elementary  dass  in  the  public  schools,  ije.  schools  for  older  children." 

The  next  thing  is  for  the  child  to  *^  read  "^— not  merely  to  retranslate  into  sound  a 
word  he  has  translated  into  symbol,  which  goes  with  the  acquisition  of  ''  writing,"  but 
to  extract  a  previously  unknown  idea  from  written  or  printed  symbols  of  the  same  sort 
not  put  together  by  himself.  It  is  f oimd  however — at  any  rate  in  so  easy  and  phonetical- 
ly-^elt  a  language  as  Italian — that,  after  what  has  gone  before,  this  is  very  quickly 
learnt.  Numbers  of  words,  already  well-known  to  the  children,  are  written  on  cards, 
and  various  games  are  played  in  identifying  them  with  their  objects;  and  from  single 
words  the  children  pass  to  phrases  and  sentences,  the  teacher  writing  on  the  black- 
board, for  instance,  questions  or  orders  which  form  part  of  a  game.  The. success  of  this 
method,  by  all  accounts,  is  extraordinary.  Miss  Tozier  gives  an  example  of  one  boy  of 
only  3  J,  who  **  without  realising  that  he  has  yet  done  anything  more  than  jday  "  could 
read  and  write  both  in  £nglish  and  Italian.  This  was  a  child  of  Dr.  Montessori's 
American  friend,  the  Marchesa  Ranieri  di  Sorbello,  whose  case  may  perhaps  be  thought 
exceptiond;  but  Mr.  Holmes  appears  to  be  satisfied  that  on  the  Montessori  system  there 
is  nothing  more  extraordinary,  and  no  more  strain  involved,;  in  such  young  children 
learning  to  read  and  write  than  in  their  having  learnt  to  walk  and  talk. .  Arithmetic  is 
simihuiy  introduced  to  the  children's  minds  by  the  employment  of  counting-^ames,  in 
which  an  apparatus  of  striped  poles^  counters,  etc.,  is  used. 

The  detailed  application  of  the  Montessori  system  has  not  gone,  so  far,  beyond  the 
infantile  curriculum,  though  M^*  Holmes  insists  thaJt  ''  the  principle  is  applicable  to 
children  of  all  ages,  and  wiU  bear  its  best  fruits  in  the  higher  classes,"  and  Dr.  Montessori 
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herself  has  recently  started  a  class  for  older  children.  Her  energies  have  naturally  been 
devoted  in  the  main  to  establishing  her  fundamental  principle,  and  recruiting  teachers 
to  carry  out  her  ideas  in  that  part  of  the  educational  sphere  where  their  success  has  al- 
ready been  so  remarkable.  In  the  light  of  what  has  been  proved  with  chfidren  from  $  to 
7,  she  claims  that  *'  the  old-time  teacher,  who  wore  herself  out  in  maintaining  the  dis- 
cipline of  immobility,  and  who  wasted  her  breath  in  loud  and  continual  discourse," 
must  pass  away.  '^  For  this  teacher  we  have  substituted  the  didactic  material,  which 
contains  within  itself  the  control  of  errors  and  which  makes  auto^ucation  possible  to 
each  child.  The  teacher  has  thus  become  a  director  of  the  spontaneous  work  of  the 
children.  She  is  now  a  passive  force,  a  sUetU  presence."  What  this  change  means  is 
indicated  as  follows  by  Mr.  Holmes:  ^*  The  function  of  discipline,  in  a  school  of  the 
conventional  type,  is  to  shut  down  and  sit  upon  the  safety  valve  of  '  naughtiness ' 
which  the  children's  spontaneous  energies,  when  wantonly  repressed,  instinctivdy  try 
to  use.  In  a  school  in  which  the  energies  of  the  children  are  constantly  and  happily 
employed,  that  safety-valve  has  never  to  be  used,  and  the  need  for  repressive  discipline 
ceases  to  be  felt.  In  a  Montessori  school  each  child  is  given  the  maximum  of  freedom 
that  is  compatible  with  his  not  hurting  or  incommoding  others;  and  so  long  as  he  is 
busily  and  suitably  employed,  he  is  not  likely  to  hurt  or  incolnmode  others,  or  make 
himself  a  nuisance  to  the  school  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  The  first  impulse  of  the  ordinary 
teacher  is  to  tell  a  child  how  to  do  something  which  he  has  never  attempted  before.  The 
second  is  to  rush  to  the  child's  aid  when,  having  been  allowed  to  try  his  hand  at  some- 
thing new,  he  is  confronted  by  some  difficulty  and  is  in  doubt  as  to  his  next  step.  The 
third  is  to  correct  his  mistakes  for  him,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  correct  them  by  him- 
self. The  Montessori  teacher  must  keep  -all  these  impulses  under  complete  control. 
When  a  child  in  a  Montessori  school  is  going  to  make  his  first  attempt  at  a  given  prob- 
lem, he  is  left  to  his  own  devices." 

The  Montessori  system  is  undoubtedly  a  distinct  step  forward,  on  Froebelian  lines, 
in  the  history  of  educational  method.  Dr.  Montessori,  in  Mr.  Holmes's  words,  has 
**  rediscovered  "  Froebel's  master  principle;  and  by  giving  practical  effect  in  a  highly 
original  way  to  some  of  the  most  solid  conclusions  of  modern  experimental  psychology 
she  has  shown  that,  properly  handled,  the  normal  child  wiU  respond  to  an  impulse  to- 
wards growth  from  within,  with  a  readiness  commonly  unsuspected.  What  has  still 
to  be  discovered  is  to  what  extent  the  Montessori  S3rstem  requires  exceptional  capacity 
in  the  teacher,  and  how  far  the  teaching  profession  is  capable  of  supplying  (or  being 
content  to  supply)  the  "  passive  force  "  and  "  silent  presence  "  which  the  system  postu- 
lates. It  is  worth  ix)ting  that  Mr.  Holmes,  who  inspected  five  schools  where  the  Mon« 
tessori  system  was  supposed  to  be  employed,  found  that  in  one  of  them  the  work  was 
anything  but  satisfactory:  '^  the  Direttrice  had  got  hold  of  some  details  of  Dr.  Moates- 
sori's  method  without  having  any  sympathy  with  or  understanding  of  her  principle,  and 
the  results  were  so  comically  bad  that  a  frank  abandonment  of  the  idiole  system  was 
obviously  the  only  remedy  for  the  more  glaring  defects  of  the  school."  Unfortunately 
the  suggested  new  type  of  teacher  does  not  as  yet  grow  on  every  bush. 

According  to  Mr.  Holmes,  a  Montessori  infant  school  is  somewhat  costly  both  to 
build  and  to  nm.  "  Instead  of  9  square  feet  per  child,  at  least  1 5  ought  to  be  allowed  if 
the  children  are  to  have  the  freedom  of  movement  which  the  system  demands,  for  the 
amount  of  floor-space  ought  to  be  as  large  as  the  space  which  is  covered  with  chairs  aqd 
tables.  The  apparatus  is  costly  and  demands  much  storage  room;  and  the  cupboards 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  children  can  have  easy  access  to  them.  The  staff  ought 
to  be  large  and  a  majority  thoroughly  trained.  A  teacher  of  great  ability  and  wide  ex- 
perience telis  me  that  under  the  Montessori  system  no  teacher  can  do  justice  to  more 
than  about  20  children."  He  adds  however,  that  compensation  would,  he  thinks,  be 
found  in  the  schoob  for  older  children  if  the  system  were  also  introduced  there:  "  my 
experience  has  convinced  me  that  where  children  are  trained  to  educate  themselves  the 
number  of  children  per  teacher  may  be  steadily  increased  as  we  ascend  the  schooL" 

(Hugh  Chisholm.) 
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The  Care  of  tnt  MBNTAtiY  DEncnsNT 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  in  social  and  educational  reform  in  all  countries  that 
are  organised  on  modem  lines  is  the  proper  separation  of  the  "  mentally  deficient  "  from 
those  who  are  normal  on  the  one  hand  and  those  who  are  already  provided  for  as  "  luna^ 
tics  ''  on  the  other ,  and  the  taking  of  consistent  steps  by  the  state  for  their  treatment , 
both  in  their  own  interests  and  in  those  of  Society.  An  important  step  forward  was 
taken  by  the  Government  in  England  in  191 2  by  the  introduction  of  the  Mental  Defi- 
ciency Bill,  which,  though  not  passed  that  year  owing  to  parliamentary  time  not  per- 
mitting, was  sufficiently  discussed  to  become  to  some  extent  a  model  for  future  legisla- 
tion ;  and  its  main  provisions  are  therefore  worth  noting.  It  was  the  result  of  the  report 
(Aug.  1908)  of  a  Royal  Commission  which  had  sat  from  1904;  and  its  need  in  one 
country  alone  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  this  report,  there  were  in 
England  and  Wales  149,628  mentally  defective  persons  in  addition  to  certified  lunatics, 
and  that  nearly  half  of  them  were  in  an  unprovided  condition  and  a  standing  menace  to 
public  safety.  The  mischief  done  by  leaving  this  class  of  people  at  liberty  to  propagate 
has  received  general  recognition,  and  it  is  well-known  that  the  absence  of  any  proper 
supervision  results  in  some  of  the  worst  sorts  of  crime.  To  put  them  in  prison  after  the 
offences  are  committed  is  to  shut  the  stable-door  when  the  horse  has  been  stolen;  more^ 
over  prison  is  not  the  right  place  for  defectives.  Neither  however  is  i  lunatic  asylum 
the  right  place  for  people  who  are  not  actually  insane,  while  it  is  quite  unfitting  to  mix 
them  with  the  sane  people  in  workhouses  under  the  poor  law.  Special  homes  are  re- 
quired for  what  is  a  special  class,  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  Government  to  organise 
such  institutions,  compulsion  being  put  on  local  authorities  for  this  purpose. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  the  Home  Secretary  on  May  i6,  191 2,  and  its  second 
reading  was  carried  on  July  19  by  a  large  majority.  It  was  then  referred  to  a  standing 
committee,  and  subjected  to  much  valuable  criticism;  but  on  November  21st  Mr.  M*- 
Kenna  had  to  announce  that  time  would  not  suffice  to  pass  it  before  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. It  was  agreed  however  to  finish  the  discussion  on  the  more  important  clauses,  so 
that  a  new  bill  might  be  introduced  in  191 3. 

As  introduced,  the  hill  consisted  of  66  clauses,  in  4  Parts.  It  set  up  a  new  Commis- 
sion as  a  central  authority  under  the  Home  Office,  "  Commisirioners  for  the  care  of  the 
mentally  defective,*'  not  exceeding  6,  one  to  be  a  woman;  they  were  to  be  independent 
of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  insane  or  idiots  who 
were  under  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  though  a  possible  future  amalgamation  was 
contemplated.  They  were  to  have  general  control  over  the  arrangements  made  for 
"  defectives,"  supervising  the  local  authorities,  providing  and  inspecting  institutions, 
and  administering  Parliamentary  grants.  Subject  to  them,  there  were  to  be  local 
authorities  in  the  shape  of  committees  of  the  county  and  county  borough  councils,  who 
should  deal  directly  with  all  defectives  within  their  districts,  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  but  their  expenditure  was  to  be  met  by  government  grants  to  the 
extent  of  a  half  to  two-thirds.  Machinery  was  provided  for  having  the  feeble-minded 
medically  certified  before  a  judicial  authority;  and  among  other  provisions  clause  49 
made  it  a  criminal  misdemeanour  to  marry  with  a  congenitally  defective  person. 

The  bill  did  not  interfere  with  the  feeble-minded  who  were  properly  cared  for  in  their 
own  homes;  its  operation  was  confined  to  those  defectives  who  are  described  in  clause  16: 

(a)  who  are  found  wandering  about  neglected,  or  cruelly  treated; 

(b)  who  are  charged  with  the  commission  of  any  crime,  or  are  undergoing  imprisonment' 
or  penal  servitude  or  detention  in  a  place  of  detention  or  a  reformatory,  or  industrial  schooil, 
or  an  inebriate  reformatory; 

(c)  who  are  habitual  drunkards  within  the  meaning  of  the  Inebriate  Acts  1879-1000; 

(d)  in  whose  case,  being  children  discharged  on  attaining  the  age  of  16  for  a  special  school 
or  class  established  under  the  elementary  Education  Act  1899,  such  notice  has  been  given 
by  the  local  education  authority  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned; 

(e)  in  whose  case  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  community  that  they  be  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  procreating  children; 

(f)  in  whose  case  such  other  circumstances  exist  as  may  be  specified  in  any  order  made 
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by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  being  circum8taifi:e3  rwhich  make  it  bearable  that  they  should 
be  subject  to  be  dealt  with  under  this  Act. 

The  following  were  to  be  deexjied  "  defectives  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  (as 

origioallY  introduced) :  , 

,(a)  laiots;  i.e.  persons  so  deeply  defective  in  mind  from  birth  or  from  an  early  age  as  to 
be  unable  to  ^ard  themselves  against  common  physical  dangers; 

(b)  Imbeales;  i.e.  persons  who  are  capable  of  guarding  themselves  against  commoa 
physical  dangers^  but  who  are  incapable  of  earning  their  own  living  by.  reason  of  mental  defect 
existing  from  birth  or  from  an  early  age; 

(c)  Feebleminded  persons;  i.e.  persons  who  may  be  capable  of  earning  their  own  living 
under  favourable  circumstances,  but  are  incapable,  through  mental  defect  existing  from 
birth  or  from  an  cady  age  — 


(i)  of  competing  on  equal  terms  with  their  normal  fellows,  or 
(ii; 


i)  of  managing  .themselves  and  their  affairs  with  ordinary  prudence; 

(d)  Moral  imbeciles;  i.e.  persons  who  from  an  early  age  display  some  mental  defect 
coupled  with  vicious  or  criminal  propensities  on  which  punishment  has  little  Or  no  deterrent 
effect; 

(e)  Mentally  fnfinn  persons;  i.e.  persons  who,  through  mental  infirmity  arising^  from  age 
or  the  decay  oi  their  faculties,  are  incapable  of  managing  themselves  or  their  affairs. 

.  In  CommiUee  however  some  of  these  definitions  were  altered  after  discussion,  and 

the  following  were  the  revised  definitions  under  the  headings  b  and  ci         ^ 

.Imbeciles, — Persons  in. whose  case  there  exists  from  birth  or  from  an  early  age  mental 
defectiveness  not  amounting,  to  idiocy,  yet  so  pronounced  that  they  are  incapable  of  manag- 
ing themselves  or  their  aifan^,  or,  in  tne  case  of  children,  of  being  taught  to  do  so. 

Feeble-minded. — ^^Persons  in  whose  case  there  exists  from  birth  or  from  an  early  age  mental 
defectiveness  not  amountinp:.  to  imbecility,  yet  so  pronounced  that  they  require  caire;,  super- 
vision, and  control  for  their  protection  or  for  the  protection  of  others,  or,  in  the  case  of 
children,  of  receiving  proper  benefit  from  the  instruction  in  ordinary  schools. 

In  the  case  of  (d), "  moral  imbeciles,"  the  word  "permanent  "  was  introduced  before 
".mental  defect.".  .  It,  was  agreed  to  omit  class  (e),  i.e,  "  mentally  infirm  "  altogetber, 
the  case  of  senile  decay  appearing  to  be  one  which  was  not  ejusdem  generis. 

..  The  only  opposition  to  the  bill,  of  any  monient  came  from  a.  section  of  Liberals,  led 
by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  who  denounced  it  as  an  invasion  of  individual  liberty,  and  as  giving 
a  dangerous  power  to  so-called  medical  specialists  or  cranks  on  "  eugenics  "  to  shut  up 
p^ple.  whom  they; arbitrarily  considered  to  be  "  wanting."  It  was  objected  also  that 
it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  all  connected  with  the  new  institutions,  which  would  be  run 
for  profit,  to  keep  them  full  But  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  safeguards  provided  under 
a  system  of  government  inspection  would  not  be  ample  to  prevent  misuse  of  the  new 
powers  provided  for  benefiting  both  the  defectives  and  the  community;  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  bill  was  to  be  dropped,,  even,  temporarily,  created  widespread 
disappointment.  (Hugh  Chisholm.) 

The  Blind* 

The  last  census  figures  for  the  blind  in  several  important  coyntries,  including  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Canada  and 
the  United  States  (where  the  census  was  found  to  be  inaccurate),  were  not  available  up 
to  the  end  of  19x2;  and  the  following  statistics  are  the  latest  then  procurable. 


Country. 

< 

Census 
Year. 

No.  of 
Blind. 

Country, 

Census 
Year. 

No.  of 
BUnd. 

Belgium      .... 
Bulgaria      .... 
Chile      . 
Denmark    .... 

(One  eye  only)  .     . 

1910 

1905 
1907 

191 1 

1907 

1900 
1910 

3,223 

5.319 
2,601 

148,280 
363,702 

Holland.'     .... 
Indian  Empire 
Norway       .... 
Prussia  .      .      .      . 
(European)  Russia 
South  Africa     .      , 
Sweden        .... 
New. Zealand    . 
United  States   . 

1909 
1911 
1910 
1910 

1897 
1911 
1900 
191 1 
1910 

2,710 

443,653 

2,097 

20.953 
247,900 

6,550 

3,413 
482 

61,500 

(approx.) 

Finland        .... 
German  Empire 

511,932 
3.229 
45.000  , 

(approx.) 

*  See  £.  B,  iv,  59  et  seq. 
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Bf]iiium*^-rB  ^cho^ls;  6  workshops.  Most  of  the  blind  work  in  their  CanuUes.  Educa- 
tion is  not  compulsory,  but  facilities  are  given  by  the  government  to  send  children  to  in- 
stitutions. The  8tat6  and  provinces  pay  600  francs  a  year  for  any  child  between  6  aiid  18 
so  sent.  The  law  of  1891  regulates  the  manfker^of  payment,  and  the  freedom  of:  parents  in 
choosing  an  institution. 

Denmark.—^  schools;  4  workshops.  Education  is  not  compulsory.  The  schools  are 
supF>orted  by  the  state,  the  workshops  by  private  associations.  On  leaving  school  at  18 
or  20  pupils  are  apprenticed  to  a  seeing  master  for  3  ytors,  the  institution  paying  300  kronen, 
and  young  musicians  are  given  further  training  for  3  or  4  years;  the^  are  furnished  with  tools 
or  musical  instruments,  and  looked  after  by  different  societies. .  Since  1901,  to  counteract 
ofh^taimia  nevualorum,  midwives  are  ordered  to  use  the  Crede  method,  and  blindness  from 
tnis  cause  has  decreased. 

Ffance,—^o  schools;  1 1  workshops.  One  school  is  national,  and  five  departmental,  the 
rest  f)riVate,  receivii»  pupils  with  bacsariea  from  departments  and  communes.  The  "In- 
stitution Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles"  gives  assistance  in  obtaining  situations^  and  so 
does  thii  "Association  Valentin  Haily"  of  Paris.  The  law  of  1909  provided  compulsory 
assistance  up  to  i6,..and  two  new  laws  are  being  propcised.  Ophthalmia  neon,is  decreasing 
in  many  mairies;  notices  are  distributed  pointii^  out  its  danger  and  the:  seed  of  immediate 
treatment. 

Norway tf-^  schools.  Education  is  compulsory,  and  schools  receive  state  aid.  There 
19  a  Union  for  assisting  the  blisxL  Midwives  afe  instructed  to  treat  antisepticalty  for 
ophth.  neon, 

Sweden.^^  schools;  4.  workshops.  By  act  'Of  1806,  education  is  compulsory  up  to  14. 
Four  schoob  are  state-supported.  On  leaving  school,  pupils  receive*  gi^nt  of  tools;  and  the 
state  gives  25,000  kronen  to  an  Association  for  After-care.  Ophth.  neon,  is  decreasing;  the 
Cred^  method  is  {Prescribed  by  law  in  maternity  hospitals  and  is  in  geheral  use. 

Switzerland. — 3  schools;  7  workshops.  All  institutions  are  private  ejocept  the  school  at 
Zurich.  Special  Associations  have  been  created-  in  cantons  which  have  no  schools  or  work- 
shops. The  new  Civil  Code  prescribes  that  all  abnormal  persons  if  teachable  shall  receive 
instruction,  but  all  cantons  are  not  yet  able  to  carry  out  this  provision.  Each  canton  has 
special  legislation  covering  ophih.  neon.-  In  Vaud,  where  the  strictest  measures  have  been 
taken  for  over  40  years,  it  has  almost  disappeared.  ' 

Ausiria'Hungary.-^i7  schools;  2  workshops  in  Au^ria;  6  schools,  4  workshops  in  Hun- 
gary. Also  II  Homes,-  partly  iirorkshop^.  Instruction  is  compulsory  between  6  and  14. 
The  Austrian  Ministiy  of*  Instruction  provides  annually  17,000  crowns  for  the  blind;  and 
the  "Imperial  Royal  Institution"  has  its  own  funds  unda:  state > administration-.  Fout 
schools  are  supported  by  Austrian  provincesv  and  one  by  city  of  Vienna,  While  others  receive 
small  grants.  In  Hungary  2  schools  are  partly  state-supported;  and  the  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  the  BHnd  in  Budapest  receives  8,000  crowns  from  the  city.  Ophlh.  neon,  is  a 
notifiable  disease,  and  pamphlets  about  it  are  largely  circulated. 

German  Empire. — ^According  to  Taschenbuch  fO/r  BlinderlehreriQi2i  there  are  33  institu- 
tions, providing  instruction  for  2,763  persons.  In  Saxony,  It  may  bb  noticed,  the  sdliool  in 
Dresden  has  been  moved  to  Altendort,.a  suburb  of  Chemnitt,  where  a  colony  of  300  blind 
and  500  feeble-minded  are  housed  in  ^o  associated  buildingsv  This  ^combination  of  the 
blind  and  the  feeble-minded  is  much  to  be  deplored. 

Russia. — ^32  schools;  7  workshops.  The. schoob  are  supported  to  the  extent  of  5  per 
cent  by  the  state,-  and  23  per  cent  by  municipal  grants,  besides  invested  funds. 

Egypt,-r-4  schools;  helped  by  State  and  municipal  funds.  A  Society  for  After-care  has 
been  formed  at  Cairo;     Ophthalmologic  hospitals  have  been  created,  fijred  and-  ambuktory. 

Unikd  Kingdom*, — ^A  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  by  Trienniid  Conferences  of  ail  those  who  are  interested  in  their 
welfare,  and  the  founding  of  "The  CoBege  of  Teachei-s  of  the  Blind  '''in  1908. 

Previous  to  1903,  conferences  had  been  convened  at  irregular  intervals;  but  in  that 
year  the  Gardner  Trust  arranged  for  one  to  be  held  in  London,  and  since  that  date  im- 
portant gatherings  have  taken  place  in  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  and  Exeter.  An  im- 
portant residt  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  was  the  appointment  of  a  National  Em- 
ployment Committee  to  discuss  means  of  providing  more  work  for  those  who  had  re- 
ceived manual  training.  It  is  estimated  the  workshops  in  the  United  Kingdom-  supply 
places  for  about  3,210,  and  there  arc  large  numbers  who  would  gladly  work  if  more 
accommodation  were  provided.  The  National  Employment  Committee  drafted  a  biH, 
which,  if  passed,  will  make  it  the  duty  of  borotigh  aqd  county  councils  to  provide  ade- 
quate and  suitable  provision  for  the  technical  training  ttnd  employment  of  needy  blind 
persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction. 

The  College  of  Teachers  was  founded  in  1908,  to  raise  the  status  of  teachers  of  the 
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blind,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  submitting  tlieir  qualifications  to  the  judgment 
of  an  accredited  body,  for  the  purpose  of.  examination.  The  College  is  recognised  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  certificates  are  issued  to  successful  candidates.  Each  year  the 
executive  committee  choose  a  board  of  examiners  from  those  who  are  recognised  ex- 
perts in  teaching  the  blind.  The  College  of  Teachers  has  raised  its  standard  of  examina- 
tion each  year,  and  soon  the  children  in  all  schools  for  the  blind  will  receive  an  education 

equal,  or  superior,  to  that  given  to  normal  pupils  in  elementary  schools. 

The  progress  in  musical  education  is  shown  by  the  increasing  number  of  students  who 
take  advanced  musical  examinations.  Since  1909  two  have  received  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  at  Durham,  and  five  have  taken  the  first  musical  examination  preparatory  to  this 
degree.  Seven  have  received  their  diplomas  as  Fellows,  and  fourteen  as  Associates  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Organists.  Seven  have  passed  the  licentiate  examination  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  pianoforte  playing. 

A  notable  change  in  recent  years  has  been  the  separation  of  the  children  of  school  age, 
from  the  adults  employed  in  workshops  on  the  same  premises.  In  several  instances  this 
has  meant  the  removal  of  the  school  from  its  contracted  city  quarters  where  there  were  no 
playgrounds,  to  large  open  sites  in  the  country.  The  "School  for  the  Indigent  Blind," 
established  in  Southwark  in  1799,  has  been  removed  to  fine  new  buildings  wkh  ample  grounds 
at  Leatherhead,  while  the  workshops  for  adults  remained  in  London.  The  Elementary 
Department  of  the  "Bristol  School  of  Industry"  was  removed  to  new  premises  at  West* 
bury-on*Trim  in  191 1.  In  Manchester  and  Birmingham  it  was  found  more  convenient  to 
remove  the  adult  inmates. to  the  country,  and  remodel  the  existing  premises  for  the  Element- 
ary Department. 

The  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Cambridge  opened  a  new  School  for  the  Blind 
and  Deaf-Mutes  at  Gorleiston  in  19 12. 

The  Kindergarten  Branch  of  the  Birmingham  Institution  at  Harbome,  and  the  Stafford- 
shire Council  School  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  have  erected  shelters  for  open-air  classes. 

On  account  of  the  Employers*  Liabilitv  Act,  it  is  undesirable  that  any  child  who  is  to  be 
regarded  as  weak-»ghted  rather  than  as  blind,  should  be  educated  in  a  blind  school.  It  is 
also  a  waste  of  time  for  such  children  to  learn  to  read  and  write  by  the  Braille  system.  There- 
fore, the  London  County  Council  have  established  experimental  classes  for  children  suffer- 
ing from  high  myopia,  tjie  teaching  being  carried  on  jointly  by  the  staff  of  the  elementary 
schoob  and  a  special  teacher.  In  the  special  class,  the  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are 
taught  by  means  of  large  characters,  written  on  a  blackboard  which  runs  round  the  class- 
room. The  lid  of  each  desk  forms  a  smaller  blackboard  on  which  the  children  write  their 
exercises,  holding  the  chalk  at  arm's  len^h.  For  oral  teaching,  they  join  with  the  normal 
children  in  the  elementary  schools;  their  manual  training  is  given  partly  by  the  special 
teacher,  and  partly  in  the  centres  for  cooking,  carpentering,  etc.  of  the  Council  Schools. 
In  the  scheme  of  work  provided  in  these  experimental  classes,  all  work  likely  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  eye  is  eliminated. 

There  are  at  present  39  schools  for  blind  children  in  England  and  Wales  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  with  accommodation  for  2,355;  the  total  number  of  day  schools  on  the 
register  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  19II,  was  550. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bhnd  Association  has  done  new  and  valuable  work  since  Mr. 
Henry  Stainsby  was  appointed  Secretary  General  in  1908.  Mr.  Stainsby  was  connected 
with  the  Birmingham  Institution  for  the  Blind  for  28  years,  as  Secretary  and  General 
Mana^r.  He  brought  to  the  work  in  London  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
the  blind,  an  indefatigable  zeal,  and  great  organisin|f  and  business  capabilities.  He  has 
introduced  many  improvements  in  the  method  of  printing  books,  which  have  largely  in- 
creased the  output.  Formerly  each  page  was  damped  before  printing,  and  the  drying  process 
was  cumbersome  and  lengthy.  The  books  are  now  printed  on  specially  made  paper,  which 
softens  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  electrically  heated  plates,  and  quickly  hardens  as  it 
leaves  them.  When  the  first  copy  of  the  English  Bible  was  printed  in  Braille  (39  laii^  fools- 
cap volumes)  every  dot  of  the  6,000,000  letters  was  punched  b^r  hand  on  metal  plates,  but 
these  plates  are  now  produced  by  stereotype  machines.  The  printing  presses  are  driven  by 
an  electric  motor,  ana  the  embossed  plates  open  and  close  automatically  to  receive  the  paper. 
By  the  new  method  6,000  pages  can  be  embossed  per  hour,  as  against  320  by  the  old. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  r.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  has  established  a  fund  for  the  production  of  scientific  books; 
each  book  is  profusely  illustrated  by  diagrams  prepared  under  Mr.  Taylor's  supervisioa. 
The  cost  of  a  set  of  plates  for  one  book  averages  £30  which  shows  the  great  ex(>ense  incurred 
in  producing  books  tor  the  special  needs  of  the  blind.  The  recent  publications  include  works 
on  Astronomy,  Botany,  Geology,  Physioloey,  Psychology,  Chemistry,  Electricity,  Magnet- 
ism, Heat,  Mechanics,  and  Acoustics.  The  Association  issues  four  embossed  Magazines, 
(Progress,  a  Literary  Journal,  a  Musical  Magazine,  and  Comrades  for  the  Juveniles);  the 
books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  papers  published  in  191 1  amounted  to  150,189. 

In  this  connection  must  be  mentioned  the  great  increase  in  the  circulation  of  books  by 
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the  "Incorporated  National  Lending;  Library."  It  now  comprises  between  15,000  and 
16,000  volumes  of  general  Literature  m  Braille  and  Moon»  and  over  3,000  pieces  of  music. 
There  is  an  Esperanto  Section  containing  221  volumes,  as  well  as  books  in  foreign  languages. 
About  1,300  voltimes  are  added  annuallv,  most  of  them  transcribed  by  some  500  voluntary 
writers.  During  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  a  20  per  cent  increase  of  individual 
subscriptions,  and  periodical  consignments  of  books  are  sent  to  34  Public  Libraries,  and  to 
48  Institutions.  The  postage  on  embossed  books  has  been  reduced  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Postmaster  General  has  promised  to  bring  the  matter  of  international  reduction 
before  the  next  conference  of  Postal  Authorities  at  Madrid. 

Between  1906  and  1908,  seven  Unions  were  formed  of  the  existing  Institutions,  Societies, 
and  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  in  England  and  Wales.  The  Unions  undertake  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  blind,  to  enlist  fresh  sympathy  on  their  behalf,  and  to  befnend  them  in 
every  possible  way,  so  that  no  blind  person  shall  be  left  uncared  for.  An  important  feature 
of  their  work  has  been  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  notifiable  diseases,  and  notifica- 
tion has  been  made  compulsory  in  29  metropolitan  boroughs,  59  other  boroughs,  and  125 
rural  and  urban  districts — a  total  of  213,  representing  a  population  of  11,469,652.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  notification  will  soon  be  compulsory  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  1908  Dr.  Walker  of  Liverpool  instituted  the  plan  of  at  once  removing  the  infant  whose 
eyes  were  affected  and  the  mother  to  a  hospital.  In  2}  years  time,  out  of  A34  cases  of 
(»)lithalmia  neonatorum  that  were  treated,  only  seven  became  blind.  In  tne  potteries 
district  of  Staffordshire,  as  soon  as  notice  is  given,  a  nurse  is  appointed  to  visit  the  infant 
in  the  home.  During  nine  months*  experience,  out  of  7^5  cases,  only  2  per  cent  became  blind. 
If  like  results  follow  in  all  the  boroughs  where  notification  is  compulik)ry,  the  number 
of  blind  children  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  rapidly  decrease. 

United  States, — In  America  liberal  provision  has  been  made  for  many  years  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  training  of  every  blind  child;  including  schools  for  the 
coloured,  there  are  45,  and  in  some  large  cities  the  public  schools  have  departments  for 
blind  children.  The  efforts  of  the  newly  appointed  state  commissions  have  been 
chieffy  directed  to  registering  the  adult  blind,  and  as  far  as  possible  providing  employ- 
ment for  them.  An  active  propaganda  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  has  been  started. 
In  December  1910  a  National  Association  for  the  Conservation  of  Eyesight  was  founded. 
Its  aims  are  (i)  the  prevention  of  infantile  bUndness,  (2)  the  prevention  of  blindness  from 
industrial  and  other  accidents,  and  from  disease,  (3)  the  conservation  of  vision  through 
improved  hygiene  during  school  life  and  in  industrial  oocupatioiis.  The  presence  at  the 
first  Conference  of  leading  ophthalmologists,  physicians,  social  workers,  statisticians, 
representatives  of  civic  and  labour  organisations,  illuminating  engineers,  and  representa- 
tives of  Institutions  and  Societies  for  the  Blind,  give  proof  of  its  wide  practical  useful- 
ness. The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  made  an  appropriation  for  this  field  of  work, 
and  appointed  an  able  secretary  to  organise  committees  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  many  public  schools  labels  are  posted  in  all  text-books  giving  directions  for  the  care 
of  the  eyes  in  reading.  The  Massachusetts  legislature  has  passed  a  bill  empowering  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  investigate  industrial  eye  diseases,  and  to  enforce  the  use  of 
safety  devices.    It  will  not  be  long  before  other  state  legislatures  do  likewise. 

TTie  large  city  schools  are  removing  to  the  coimtry.  The  Pennsylvania  School, 
opened  in  Philadelphia  in  1833,  has  new  buildings  at  Overbrook,  and  its  grounds  com- 
prise 21  acres.  The  Perkins  Institution  at  Boston,  famous  for  the  long  continuance  of 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  as  its  Director,  has  erected  new  buildings  costing  $1,019,000  in  a 
suburb  of  Boston,  where  37  acres  bordering  on  the  Charles  River  were  purchased.  The 
Maryland  School  has  been  moved  from  Baltimore  to  a  site  in  the  country  covering  92 
acres.    A  new  feature  is  the  opening  of  homes  for  blind  babies  in  Massachusetts,  New 

Jersey,  New  York  and  Arizona. 

Canada.-^ln  Canada  there  are  3  schools,  and  a  new  one  for  the  Protestant  blind  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  was  opened  in  IQ12.  The  building  and  grounds  have  cost  <  100,000, 
and  the  money  has  been  raised  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Philip  Layton,  a  graduate  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  England.      (F.  J.  Campbell.) 

The  Deaf  and  Duicb^ 

Tht  British  Registrar  General  stated  in  October  191 2  that  the  tabulation  of  statistics 
relating  to  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  as  returned  at  the  191 1  census,  would  not  be  complet- 
^  See  E.  B.  vii,  880  et  seq. 
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ed  for  ^me  considerable  time.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  make  any  comparative 
statement  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  deaf  people  in  the  United 
Kingdom  since  1901.  But  even  if  these  figures  were  availablei  they  might  prove  of 
little  value,  as  the  wording  of  the  census  question  relating  to  deafness  varied  each  decade, 
and  in  the  last  form  was  couched  in  langtiage  which  wiU  probably  render  it  valueless. 
The  information  asked  at  the  191 1  census  was:  ^"  If  any  person  included  in  this 
schedule  is  totally  deaf,  or  deaf  and  dumb,  state  the  infirmity  opposite, the ^ person *s 
name,  and  the  age  at  which  he  or  she  became  afflicted."  Now  total  deafness,  whether 
acquired  or  congenital,  is  comparatively  rare,  and  even  among  the  so-called  "  deaf  and 
dumb  ".  it  is  generally  recognised  that  there  are  from  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  with  a 
'^  useful "  .amount  of  hearing.  The  returns  can  only  be  misleading,  unless  indeed  a 
sui^lementary  enquiry  be  held,  such  as  that  conducted  by  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  in  1906,  in  which  a  special  schedule  was  sent  to  the  ^9,544  persons  returned  as 
"  deaf  "in  the  first  enquiry,  and  further  particulars  in  the  form  of  replies  to  specific 
queries  ask^d  for..  Mr.  B.  St.  John  Ackers,  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
education  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  Chairman  Of  the  International  Statistics  Conunitt^ 
(on  the  Deaf),  has  pointed  out*  that  "  Statistics  to  have  their  full  value,  should  not  only 
be  full,  accurate  and  reliable,  but  should  be  on  the  same  plan  in  all  countries.  This 
should  apply  both  to  census  and  school  statistics." .  With  this  end  in  view,  a  "  Form  of 
Inquiry  "  has  been  compiled  for  adoption  in  all  countries-represented  on  the  Inte]:Qation- 
al  Committee,  and  was  issued  at  the  end  of  191 2  to  all  the  School  Medical  Officers  in 

Great  Britain.    In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  better  information  may  be  secured. 

The  Report  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  England  for  1910- 
.11  gives  the  following  figures;  number  of  children  examined  in  23  educational  areas,  122,854; 
percentage  with  slight  defect  in  hearing,  2.7;  marked  defect  1.3;  number  of  schools' in. Eng- 
land and  Wales  for  the  deaf,  48,  with  accommodation  for  4,183  children,  and  average  attend- 
ance 3,514:  In  Scotland  there  were  12  schools  with  accommodation  for  1,014  children* 
and  714  pup»la;in  Ireland  4  schools  with  accommodation  for  580,  and  525  pupils. 

From  an  inquiry  .into  the  training  of  947  deaf  children  in  six  typical  schools  the  report 
finds  that  70.  per  cent  are  taught  by  the  oral  method,  10  per  cent  oy  mixed  or  combmed 
systems,  10  per  ceiit  by  pure  manual  alphabet,  and  10  per  cent  by  manual  alphabet  and 
gesture.  The  report  states  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  deaf  childcen  are  normal* mentally » 
and  a  comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  various  schools  and  instrtutions  shows  that  about 
two-thirds  are  being  educated  in  residential  schools,  chiefly  managed  by  private  committees^ 
and  one-third  are  Wrig  educated  in  day  school^  managed  entirely  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  most  recent  American  return  (The  Volta  Review,  Feb.  191 2)  gives  the  following 
figures:  number  of  schools  for  the  deaf  148;  total  pupils  12^588;  number  tai^i^  speech 
9.302  (73.9  per  cent);  taught  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the.  "Oral"  method  8»H9  (64.5  per  pent); 
taught  by  the  Auricular  method  158  (1.25  per  cent). 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  in  England,  "  the  degree  of  knowledge, 
skill  and  tact  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  teacher  are  factors  which  do  more  to  make 
or  mar  success  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  children;"  and  teachers 
of  the  deaf  appear  to^  have  recognised  the  supreme  importance  of  periodically  reviewing 
the  methods  and  plans  for  ameliorating  the  lot  of.  the  deaf  child.  The  biennial  con- 
ferences of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  have  focussed  the  attention 
of  teachers  and  workers  on  behalf  of  the  deaf  on  the  necessity  for  adv<|.nce  in  certain 
directions.  The  International  Conference  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1907  was  attended  by 
representatives  from  the  British  Colonies  and  all  countries  where  education  of. the  deaf 
is  properly  organised,  and  at  this  gathering  a  full  review  was  made  of  the  methods 
adopted  for  dealing  with  the  education  of  the  deaf.  In  19X i  a  very  important  conference 
was  held  at  Manchester,,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  ShefEeld,  when  resolutions  were 
adopted:  (a)  in  favour  of  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf ;  (b)  the  train*- 
ing  of  teachers  for  the  deaf;  (c)  the  compulsory  education  of  the  deaf  in  Ireland;  (d)  the 
modi£cation  of  the  questions  concerning  deafness  in  the  next  census  schedule;  (e)  in- 
creased government  grants  to  schools  for  the  deaf;  (/)  the  segregation  of  the  feeble- 
minded deaf;  and  ig)  the  earlier  compulsory  education  of  deaf  children. 

An  entirely  new  feature  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  during  the  past  tliree  years  has 
*  Report  of  the  Manchester  Conference  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  191 1. 
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been  the  estabfisfctnent  of  classes  for  "  hard-of-heartng  "  children  at  Glasgow,  Bristol, 
Tottenham  and  London.  The  children  admitted  to  these  schools  sire  too  deaf  to  be 
dealt  with  even  if  placed  in  the  front  row  of  an  ordinary  class,  yet  they  possess  too  much 
bearing  and  speech  to  warrant  their  inclusion  in  a  daas  with  the  (Ordinary  deaf  child. 
Tb^y  are  therefor^  placed  ih  these  special  classes  or  schools,  and  taught  on  "Oral'* 
lines,  utilising,  what  residual  hearihg  power  they  possess,  and  at  the  same  time  supple- 
menting it  by  "  lip-reading."  As  statistics  in  connection  with  all  phases  of  deafness 
become  more  complete  there  will  be  a  great  extension  in  the  provision  for  the  education 
of  this  class  of  child,  and  this  may  lead  to  a  more  c6mplete  system  of  classification  of 
children  who  are  "  «diicationally  "  de^,  i.e.  too  deaf  to  be  taught  with  hearing 
children. 

This  question  of' classification  received  a  great  impetus  from  the  discussion , of  the 
Danish  system  at  the  International  Conference  in  1907,  and  it  is  to  some  ^uch  jnodifica- 
tion  of  English  methods  that  those^  interested  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  look  for  a 
cessation  of  the  war  of  systems.  3teps  in  this  direction  have  been  made  by  the  segrega-» 
Lion  of  all  backward  and  physically  and  mentally  deaf  children,  from  the  L.C,C.  Schools 
for  the  Deal  to  the  residential  school  at  Homerton  (London),  and  also  by  the  establish- 
ment of  "  Clyne  House  School "  for  the  backward  deai  of  the  Manchester  Insttitution. 
At  Homerton  the  combination  of  other  defects,  such  as  total  .or  partial  blindness,  with 
deafness,  presents  unique  conditions  for  the  study  of  psychological  pMroblems  in  conjunc- 
tion with  physiological  abnormalities. 

In -February  191 1  Mr.  Macleod  Yearsley,  aurist  to  the  London  County  .Council, 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Lancet  dealing;  with  the.  conditions  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf  in  London,  and  in  making  suggestions  for  classification  for  education  on  ^ 
physiological  basis  he  strongly  supported  the  feeling  among  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  favour 
of  "  Earlier  education,"  and  recommended  that  Kindergarten  Schools  should  be  estab^ 
lished  to  which  deaf  children  from  the  age  of  three  years  upwards  could  be  sent,  and  that 
by  means  of  pby,  prattle  about  games,  toys,  and  similar  matters  of  infantile  interest^ 
the  hereditary  tendency  to  speech  should  be  retained,  and  the  habit  of  speech  should  be 
developed. and  utilised  from  these  early  years  onwards^  A  reference  to  th^se  articles  in 
the  '*  Educational  Supplement "  of  the  London  Titnes  (April-October  igii)  led;  to  a 
long  correspondence,  in  the  course  of  which  the  whole  question  of  **  systems  "  was  again 
discussed  by  the  Rev.  Arnold  Payne,  Dr.  Kerr  Love- and  others. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Elementary  Education.  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  makes 
the  education  of  the  deaf  compulsory  at  sevens  though  grants  are, paid  on  their  edueatioa 
from  the  a^e  of  five,  when  it.  ist  optional,  for  local  authorities  to  send  such, children  to  school, 
and  provision  for  dealing  with  them  has  already  been  made  at  Manchester  (where  an  Infant 
School  and  Home  has  been  opened  in  connection  with  the  Institution)  at  Fitzroy  Square, 
at  Motley  Road  Deaf  School,  Biirningham,  and  under  the  L.CiC;  and  other  deviBlopments 
of  the  same  Idnd  are  in  conten^ation  at  Doncaster  and.  other  places,  following  on  the  Hoes 
of  the  experimental  school?  at  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 

The  establishment  in  London  in  191 1  of  "The  National'  Bureau  for  Promoting  the 
General  Welfare  of  the  Deaf*  was  a  step  of  the  greatest  impedance.  The  famous  "Volta 
Bureau,'*  established  in  Washington^  D.C.,  by  I>r.  Graham  Bell,  with  the  money  he  received 
from  the  "Volta"  prize  for  the  invention  of  the  telephone,  is  well  known,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  tnat  this  National  Bureau,  founded  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  L,eo 
Bonn,  will  dp  for  Great  Britain  even  more  than  its  American  predecessor.  Full  particulars 
of  the  60  schools  and  institutions  for  the  deaf,  the  60  or  70  missions  to  the  adult  deaf,  and 
the  15  or  t6  large  organisations,  all  interested  in  the  advancement  6f  t^e  deaf  in  various 
waysi  have  been  filed  at  the  Bureau,  and  the  Council  consists  of' representatives  of  every 
ofi^[anis^tion  working  on  behalf  oi  this  afflicted  class,  both  in  child  and  adult  life.  The  main 
objects  of  .the  Bureau  are  (i)  (Centralisation)  to  get  into  touch  with  and  promote  co-opera- 
tion between  all  existing  agencies;  (2)  (Information)  to  collect,  classify,  and  dissemmate 
information;  (3)  (Investigation)  to  promote  investigation.  Already  statistics  and  partic- 
ulaiB  axe  being  prepared  relating  to  all  branches  of  work  among  the  deaf  for  publication^  in 
a  form  easily  accessible,  and  when  public  bodies  and  private  individjuals.  realise  that  com- 
plete and  accurate  information  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  deaf  may  be  obtained 
through  the  Bureau,  it  wiir become  a  "clearing  hou^'^for  this  branch  of  effort.     • 

In  a  letter  sent  out  to  institutions  and  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Great  Britain,  Dr.  J.  Kerr 
Love,  Aural  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  infirmary,  staites:  "By  a  curious  coincidence  the  writer 
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has  been  asked  by  the  two  great  bureaus  which  exist  for.  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  deaf, 
the  American  Volta  Bureau,  and  the  English  National  Bureau,  to  take  up  the  question  of 
the  prevention  of  deafness.  The  requests  came  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  Other,  and  were 
entirely  unconnected.  Only  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  coincidence,  i.e.  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  the  consideration  of  this  large  and  important  subject."  In  respooae  to 
this  request  Dr.  Kerr  Love  has  given  a  series  of  lectures  in  London  on  the  subject  of  the 

Prevention  of  deafness,  and  the  same  subject  has  been  dealt  with  in  two  articles  by  Mr« 
lacleod  Yearsley  in  the  Lancet  (July  20  and  27,  1912).  (F.  G.  Barnes.) 
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Church  of  England  and  Anglican  Communion 

Welsh  Church  Commission. — The  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1906  to  "  inquire 
into  the  origin,  nature,  amount  and  application  of  the  temporalities,  endowments  and 
other  properties  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and  into  the 
provision  made  and  work  done  by  the  churches  of  all  denominations  in  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
people  avail  themselves  of  such  provision,"  did  not  report  until  December  1910.  It 
then  presented  majority  and  minority  reports.  The  former  was  signed  by  seven  of  the 
nine  Commissioners,  five  of  whom  gave  a  qualified  adhesion  to  some  of  the  opinions  of 
their  colleagues.  The  Commission  received  a  mass  of  evidence  as  to  the  finances  and 
the  numerical  following  of  the  Church  as  compared  with  the  Nonconformist  bodies. 
The  statistics  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Church  showed  that  the  actual  number  of 
communions  made  at  Easter  rose  from  134,000  in  1905-^  to  144,000  in  1908-09  and 
that  the  total  number  of  persons  upon  all  the  Welsh  communicant  rolls  was,  in  the  latter 
year,  193,000.  These  returns  were  based  upon  lists  for  each  parish,  with  the  name  and 
address  of  each  communicant.  The  Nonconformist  lists  of  "  full  members  "  gave  the 
Congregationalists  175,006,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  170,000,  the  Baptists  143,000, 
the  Wesleyans  40,000  and  the  smaller  Protestant  denominations  19,000  among  them. 
Other  figures  prepared  on  behalf  of  the  Church  showed  that  in  every  diocese  in  Wales 
there  had  for  many  years  past  been  a  constant  and  substantial  increase  in  infant  bap^ 
tisms,  confirmations,  and  Sunday-school  scholars,  and  that  in  most  cases  the  numbers 
had  grown  in  a  larger  proportion  than  the  population,  the  inference  being  that  the 
Church  was  expanding  by  conversions  from  Nonconformity.  In  the  diocese  of  Bangor, 
where  the  population  decreased,  the  Church  communicants  increased.  The  Commis- 
sion found  that  the  Church  in  Wales  provided  1,546  churches  and  mission^roomis,  with 
seating  accommodation  for  458,917,  The  officiating  clergy  numbered  1,597 — 9^8  in- 
cumbents, 561  curates  and  68  others.  There  were  2,393  English  services,  1,103  Welsh 
services,  and  228  bilingual  services  every  Sunday.  The^  seating  accommodation  pro- 
vided  by  the  Church  in  Wales  was  2^2.8  per  cent  of  the  population,  a  fraction  above  the 
percentage  for  England  and  Wales  together.  The  accommodation  in  the  Nonconform- 
ist places  of  worship  provided  for  more  than  double  the  total  of  Nonconformist  adherents; 
the  chapel-building  debt  of  the  Calvimstic  Methodists  amounted  in  1906  to  £668,000, 
and  of  the  Congregationalists  to  £3  t8,ooo.  On  the  other  hand  the  Church  accommoda- 
tion failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  population.  Between  1831  and  1906 
the  population  increased  91  per  cent,  but  Church  sittings  by  only  7 1  per  cent,  Resident 
clergy,  however,  grew  by  m  per  cent  and.  regular  Sunday  services  by  176  per  cent. 
Much  controversy  arose  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  presented  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  but  in  the  end  it  appeared  to  be  clear  that  the  Church  of  England  v^^as  numeri- 
cally the  largest  single  religious  body  in  Wales.  The  Commission  found  the  total  gross 
endowments  of  benefices  in  Wales  in  1906  to  be  £242,669.  (A  Parliamentary  Return  is- 
sued in  November  191 2  showed  it  to  be  then  £260,037.)  Of  this  sum  £135,980  is  income 
of  endowments  believed  to  have  been  in  existence  in  1703;  £37,344  is  income  derived 
from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty;  £49,669  is  income  derived  from  the  Eucharistical  Com- 
missioners; £19,672  comes  from  private  gifts  since  1703.  In  1905-06  voluntary  con- 
tributions were  £48,972  towards  clerical  stipends;  £62,261  for  church  expenses  or  church 
maintenance;  £68,853  for  church  building  and  burial  grouiids. 
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Wdsh  Disesiablishmeni. — Without  waiting  for  this  rq)ort  the  Government  in  1909 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  disestaUishment  and  disendowment  of  the  church  in  the  four 
Welsh  dioceses  and  the  cotuty  of  Monmouth,  generally  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the 
bill  of  2895,  but  withdrew  it  after  the  tot  reading*  The  date  after  which  private 
benefactions  were  to  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  measure  was  fixed  at  1662,  in* 
stead  of  1703  as  in  the  former  bills.  It  was  argued  on  the  side  of  the  Church  that  the- 
bill  would  take  away  eighteen-and-sizpeace  in  the  pound  of  the  endowments.  These 
funds  were  to  be  used  for  the  provision  of  libraries;,  technical  institutes,  public  halls^ 
hospitab,  dispensaries,  donvaleacent  homes,  etc.,  for  whidb  no  provision  is  made  from 
public  funds.  In  April  191 2  a  fresh  disestablishment  and  disendowment  bill  was  intro- 
duced which  admittedly  took  away  thirteen^nd^fourpence  in  the  pound  of  the  endow-* 
ments.  Under  this  measure  the  vested  interests  of  incumbents  wete  pi^eserved  loir 
their  lives,  instead  of  during  thdr  tenure  of  office,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners: 
and  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  were  empowered  to  continue  paying  to  the  Welsh  Church, 
their  existing  allowances  of  ^£68,600  a  year,  which  the  bill  of  rgog  forbade  them  to  do. 
A  representative  body  was  to  be  formed  to  receive  and  administer  the  whole  of  the 
property  left  to  the  church.  The  parliamentary  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  bill, 
are  dealt  with  elsewhere  (Part  II.  United  Kingdom:  Hisiary). 

Prayer-book  Rmsion. — The  Royal  Letters  of  Business  first  issued  in  1906  and  since, 
renewed  to  the  two  Convocations  enjoining  them  to  consider  ''  the  desirability  and  the 
form  and  contents  of  a  new  rubric  regulating  the  vesture  of  the  ministets  of  the  Church 
at  the  times  of  their  ministrations,  and  also  of  any  modification  of  the  existing  law  relat- 
ing to  the  cdnduct  of  divine  service,  and.  to  the  omam^ts  and  fittings  of  churches  " 
were  still  under  consideration  at  the  end  of  191 3.    The  proceedings  under  these  injunc* 
tions  are  necessarily  slow  and  complicated.    Each  of  the  four  Houses  of  Convocation 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  proposals,  each  of  which  has  to  be  debated, 
in  public  session;  the  two  primates  have,  moreover,  undertaken  that  the  proposals  finally 
accepted  by  the  Convocations  of  the  Clergy  shall  be  submitted  in  thie  end  to  the  Repre* 
sentative  Church  Coimcil,  which  consisits  of  the  four  Houses  of  Convocation  and  the 
two  Houses  of  Laymen«  Thus  six  bodies,  four  of  them  with  powers  of  legislation  depend- 
ent upon  Parliamentary  sanction,  and  two  which  have  no  power  to  do  anything  but 
debate,  have  to  accept  every  proposed  emendation  of  the  Prayer-book.    Many  of  these 
emendations  are  merely  verbal;  others  raise  questions  the  most  sharply  controverted 
between  sections  of  opinion  in  the  Church»    The  recommendations  reached  by  tj^e. 
Convocations  can  therefore  be  regarded  only  as  provistonaJL,  since  alterations  supported 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  ChUrch  must  necessarily  be  i^garded  by  Parliament  with  far 
greater  respect  than  those  upon  which  there  is  ac.ute  controversy.   •  The  j^barpest  of  these 
controversies  hsis  rag^d  round  the  Athanasian  Creed,  of  which  a  new  translation,  prer 
pared  at  the  request  of  the  ArchbishQ|]^of  Canterbury,  was  published  in  1909.    Ii^  the* 
same. year  Canterbury  Lower  House  resolved  that  the  Creed  should  be  retained  in  the. 
Prayer-book  without  the  existing  rubric,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  its  use< 
without  the  warning  clauses.    York  Lower  House  decided  that  no  change  ought,  to  be 
made  in  the  use  of  the  Quicunque  VtUt,    Y.ojjl  Upper  House,  on  the  other  hand,  favours, 
the  retention  of  the  Creed  in  the  Prayer-book  but  desires  that  it  should  no  longer  be 
recited  in  public  worship,- and  that  if  its  public«use  be  continued  it  should  be  obligatory 
only  on  IMnity  Sunday.    The  question,  of  vestments  has  caused  an  ahnost  equally  ^ 
defimte  division  of  opinion.    In  1909  the  York  Upper  House  recommended  that  the 
bishop  should  have  power,  under  safeguards,  and  in  parishes  where  it  was  thought 
desirable,  to  sanction  the  use  of  alternative  vestments  in  the  Holy  Como^imionj  provided 
that  they  should  all  be  white,  And  in  191 3  the  House  voted  equally  for  and  against  this 
arrangement,,  the  Archbishop  of  York  refraining  from  giving  a  casting  vote  in  favour  on 
the  ground  that  the  final  step  had  not  been  reached.    The  Committee  of  York  Lower 
House  has  also  reported  in  favour  of  alternative  vestments,  but  without  limitation  of 
colour.    York  Upper  House  has  decided  in  favour  of 'a  book  supplementary  to  the  Prayer-. 
book  containing  alternative  lesson$  and  psalms^  forms  of.pray^  and  thanksgivings  for. 
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special  occasions^  and  alternative  arid  additional  fonnsof  service,  the  Comnmnion  Office 
to  remain  untouched.  Upon  another  much  controverted  question,  the  Oomimmion  of 
the  Sick,  Canterbury  Lower  House  decided  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  priest  to  set 
apart  "at  the  public  Communion  a  sufficiency  of  the  consecrated  elements  for  the  com* 
munion  on  the  same  day  of  such  sick  persons  as  may  not  desire  a  separate  celebration. 
Canterbury  Lower  House  decided  in  x  911  that  while  it  is  undesirable  to  alter  the 
Ornaments  Rubric,  provision  ought  to  be  made  for '&' diversity  of  use  as  regards  the 
wearing  of  vestments  at  the  Holy  Conununion.  In  November  191 2  the  Lower  House 
of  both  Convocations  refused  to  modify  the  question  put  to  deacons  at  theii  brdinar» 
tion,  ''Do  you  unfeignedly  believe  ail  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments?''  In  one  or  other  of  the  four  Houses  of  Convocation  numerous  minor 
atnendments  in  the  Prayer-book  have  been  approved.  Many  of  them  have  been  hotly 
contested;  both  of  the  extreme  wings  in  the  Church  bdng  opposed  to  revision,  either 
entirely  or  save  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  High  Church  party  has  issued  a  ^-  Dec- 
laration •'  setting  out  an  ''  irreducible  minimum  ''  of  demands,  which  comprise  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Ornaments  Rubric  and  the  Athanasi^  Creed,  and  the  Rubric  requiring 
that  no' person  shall  be  admitted  to  communion  who  is  unconfirmed  or  is  not  desirous 
of  being  confirmed.  Other  demands  are  the  restoration  of  the  unbroken  Canon,  the 
provision  of  a  form  for  the  anointing  of  the  sick,  the  sanctioning  of  continuous  reserva- 
tion land  direct  prayer  for  the  dead.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  appo^ted  a 
committee  of  liturgical  experts  to  advise  on  proposed  alterations  in  the  Prayer-book. 
Canterbury  Lower  House  in  1912  approved  the  retention  of  the  existing  course  of  the 
Psalter,  but  later  asked  the  Primate  to  procure  an  '*  authoritative  revision  of  the  Psalter 
for  use  in  Church.'*  In  Canada  a  Committee  of  General  Synod  has  been  appointed  to 
Gon^der ''  Prayer-book  adaptation  and  enrichment;"  in  South  Africa  various  experi- 
ihental  modifications  of  the  Prayer-book  are  in  use;  the  Churches  of  China  and  Japan 
are  also  contemplating  revision. 

The  ScatHsh  Revision, — Meanwhile  the  Church  in  Scotland  has  actually  revised  its 
Pray^-book.  In  i9ro  the  Epi^opal  Synod  prepared  a  revised  Scottish  Communion 
Office,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Consultative  Council  on  Church  Legislation  prepured 
a  schedule  of  permissible  additions  to  and  deviations  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  After  extensive  discussion  the  new  and  revised  forms  were  finally  sanctioned 
and  came  into  operation  in  a  permissive  form  in  1 9 1 2 .  In  the  Communion  Office  accord- 
ing to  both  the'£ngll6h  and  the  Scottish  rite,  either  of  which  may  be  used  in  Scotland, 
the  Commandments  may  be  omitted,  and  replaced  by^Our  Lord's  brief  Summary  of  the 
Law.  The  Collects'  for  the  King  may  ^Iso  be  omitted.  When  there  ate  many  com- 
municants the  wotds  of  adittinistration  may  be  said  once,  the  first-half  of  the  words  only 
being  recited  to  each  person.  New  Proper  Prefaces  have  been^  provided  for  festivals 
which  hitherto  lacked  them,  and  for  marriages  and  funerals:  Proper  Lessons  are 
prescribed  for  the  Evensong  of  Festivals,  and  other  special  occasions^  Considerable 
freedom -is  accorded  in  the  use  of  the  Psdter,  and  there  is  now  power,  with  the  bishop's 
consent,  to  omit  the  Litany  altogether  on  the  three  great  festivals.  The  concluding 
portions  may  be  omitted  at  othei' times,  but  oii  the  other  hand  new  suffrages  have  been 
added  for  the  King's  forces,  for  Missions  and  for  Parliament.  A  Variety  of  additional 
prayers  for  special  needs  have  been  added,  together  with  commemorations  of  the  dead. 
In  the  Marriage  Service  the  exhortation  has  been  altered  and  abbreviated,  and  there  are 
alternative  Lessons  in  the  Butial  Service.  A  cdmmittee  has  been  appointed  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  Psalter  and  Lectionary. 

kef  arm  of  Ckutch  Finance. — The  chaotic  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Churdi  of 
England,  the  overlapping  and  waste  of  effort  resulting  from  innumerable  more  or  less 
isolated-  endeavours  to  accomplish  a  given  end,  the  existence  of  many  Societies,  with 
aims  and  policies  of  their  own,  led  in  1909  to  the  appointment  of  the  Archbishops' 
Committee  on  Church  Finance.  After  tnbre  than  two  years  inquiry  and  deliberation 
this  Committee  ttpott^d  in  19x1.  The  key-note  of  the  report  is  the  recommendation 
that  the  diocese  and  not  the  parish  should  be  the  unit  of  Church  life  and  that  respoa^ 
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sibiHty  for  the  work  of  the  Church  should  be  brought  home  to  every  member.  Among 
many  instances  of  overlapping  and  laxpk  of  oi^ganisation  mentioned  by  the  Committee 
perhaps  the  most  striking  is  the  fact  that  there  areov^r  eighty  separate  societies  seekmg 
to  provide  for  the  ne^ds  of  poor  clergy.  They  insist  that  the  underpayment  of  the 
clergy  and  the  ladL  of  provision  for  their  superannuation  discourages  recruits  for  Holy 
Orders  and  that  the  laity  have  withheld  support  from  Church  funds  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  business-like  administration.  They  further  point  out  the  singular  circumstance 
that y. since  the  Church  of  England  haa  no  corporate. existence,  it  is  unable  to  bold  prop- 
erty; there  may  be,  and  are,  innimierable  parochial  and  diocesan  funds,  and  a  vi^t  numr 
ber  of  voluntary  sooieties  all  of  ¥^ob  have  a  legal  existence,  whereas  the  Church  itself^ 
^lid.  Church,  has  notie.  The  Committee  recommended  that  thei;e  should  be  an  Incor- 
porated Board  of  Finance  in  every  diocese,  elected  by  and  affiliated  to  the  Diocesan 
Conference,  with  a  permaneUt  aeci^tariat.  This  Board  is  to  Arrange  a  system  for  the 
assessment  of  every  parish  accosdlng  to  itS:meaAs  and  population  in  such  a  way  that 
every  individual  is  brought  under  contribution.  There  would  be  a  Central  Incorporated 
Board  of  Finance,  attached  to  which  would  be  a  Central  Building  Loan  Fund,  om  the 
lines  of  the  Funds  already  existing  in  two  of  three  dioceses;  a  Council  of  Maintenance  of 
the  Clergy;  a  Central  Pensions  Council,  and  a  Central  Advisory  Council  of  Training  fc^ 
the  Ministry  (the  last-named  was  established  by  both  Convocations  in  November  191 2). 
These  general  provisions  include  arrangements  for  recruiting  and  tmining  ordination 
candidates  who  are  unable  in  whole  or  in  part  to  provide  the  cost  of  their  own  education; 
for  maintaining  the*  ministry  by  the  endowment  and  augmentation  of  benefices  etc.;  for 
the  provision  of  clergy  pensions  of  not  less  than  £too  per  atmiun,  especially  for  those 
invalided  after  twenty  years'  work  in  Great  Britain;  for  providing  for  the  widows  and 
children  of  the  clergy  and  making  grants  to  clergy  in  difficulties  through  misfortune; 
for  the  erection  of  new  churches  and  other  parochial  buildings,  and  the  repair  of  those 
already  existing..  These  recommendatiofkS  have  been  discussed  by  the  Represemtatiye 
Church  Council,  the  Houses  of  Laymen,  the  Diocesan  Conferences  and  other  delibera*- 
tive  assemblies,  and  have,  on  the  whole,  been  received  favourably;  the  least  popular 
provision  is  that  for  the  assessment  of  parishes.  In  many  Dioceses  preliminary,  and  in 
some  extensive,  steps  have  been  taken  towards  carrying  out  the  proposals. 

Increase  of  the  Episcopate, — During  the  last  four  years  the  movement  for  the  division 
of  unwieldy  dioceses  has  acQuired  increased  momentum.  It  is  proposed  to  divide  the 
Diocese  of  Oxford  into  three  portions,  roughly  co-extensive  with  the  three  counties-^* 
Oxford,  Berkshire  and  Buckinghamshire — of  which  it  mainly  consists,  with  new  see^ 
towns  at  Reading  for  Berkshire  and  at  Aylesbury  for  Buckinghamshire.  Steps  are  ber 
ing  taken  to  secure  an  endowment  for  a  Diocese  of  Coventry,  taken  out  of  the  straggling 
See  of  Worcester,  which  has  already  been  relieved  of  Birmingham  and  its  immediate 
district.  It  is  hoped  to  create  a  third  new  Midlaiid  diocese,  with  its  seat  at  Stoke-oa- 
Trent  or  Stafford,  for  the  relief  of  Lich&eld,.  with  an  ultimate  further  division  of  that 
diocese :  by  the  ei^tion  of  Shropshire  into  a  See  of  Shrewsbury.  Further  North  prepacai- 
tioiis  for  separating  Sheffield  and  its  district  from  York  are  well  advanced.  The  division 
of  the  Diocese  of  Winchester,  rendered  exceptionally  difficult  by  the  impossibility  of  a 
bishop  with  a  reduced  income  living,  at  Farnham  Castle,  is  under  consideration.  Thp 
rearrangement  of  the  East  Anglian  rsees,  under  which  Suffolk  will  betaken  from  Norwich 
and  Essex  from  St.  Albans,  is  aloaost  ready  to  take  effect*  These  plans  are,  howevec, 
hampered  by  the  failure  of  Pailiament  to  pass  the  Bishoprics  Bill,  a, measure  enabling 
new  dioceses  to  be  created  by  Order  in.  Council  without  the  necessity  for.an  apphcatioB 
to  legislation  in  each  case« :  Meanwhile  the  increasing  necessity  for  episcopal  supervision 
is  being  ciumsily  and  inadequately  met  by  the  creation  of  additional  suffragan-bishr 
oprics,. which  are  now  almost  as  Aumerous  as  substantive  dioceses*  Thus  the  three 
dioceses  of  which  Greater  London  consists — ^London^  St;  Albans  and  Southwark — ^have 
among  them  eight  6uffrags(n&.  Between  1909  and  19x2  fiye  suffragan  bishoprics  were 
created:  Lewes  (Chichester);  Stafford  (Lichfield);  Taunton  (Bath  &  WeUs);  Wiliosden 
(London);  and  Whalley  (Manchester). 
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The  Church  in  the  Empire  and  Abroad. — During  the  last  four  years  there  has  been 
great  activity  in  the  Church  of  Canada,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  influx  of  English 
settlers,  e^>ecially  into  the  North- West  Provinces.  The  first  service  of  the  English 
Church  in  what  is  now  the  Dominion  was  held  at  Annapolis  Royal  in  1710,  and  the 
bicentenary  wad  marked  by  the  opening  of  a  new  Cathedral  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
To  meet  the  strain  of  a  rapidly  growing  population  unable  to  provide  for  its  own  spiritual 
needs  the  Archbishops'  Western  Canada  Fund  was  established  in  19 10  for  the  provision 
of  men  and  money  to  meet  these  needs,  and  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Boyd,  one  of  the  chaplains 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  went  out  at  once  with  five  clergy  and  four  laymen,  and 
others  have  followed.  On  the  whoie,  hbwever,  the  response  both  in  men  and  money 
has  been  disappointing.  In  1912  a  Mission  of  Help  was  sent  to  the  Province  of  Rupert's 
Land.  In  191 1  British  Columbia  was  erected  into  a  Province,  and  in  October  191 2  it 
was  decided  that  instead  of  one  Province  for  the  whole  of  Canada  east  of  Manitoba,  a 
new  Ecclesiastical  Province  of  Ontario  should  be  formed,  to  include  the  Dioceses  of 
Ottawa,  Algoma,  Huron,  Niagara,  Ontario  and  Toronto.  There  are  consequently  now 
four  Canadian  Provinces:  In  Australia  the  serious  "  Question  of  the  Nexus  "  arose  in 
XQI2.  Distinguished  counsel  have  stated  their  opinion  that  the  Church  in  Australia  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Church  of,  and  in,  England  and  that  it  is  bound  by  the  judgments 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  A  powerful  movement  in  the  direction 
of  independence  has  been  set  on  foot,  but  considerable  opposition  has  been  manifested 
to  any  disturbance  of  the  status  quo,  A  more  local  yet  important  disturbance 
of  harmony  was  caused  by  a  question  of  vestments  at  Sydney  in  1910.  The 
only  churches  in  that  city  in  which  vestments  were  used  were  St.  James's  and 
Christ  Churdi,  and  the  incumbencies  of  both  fell  vacant  within  a  few  months  of  each 
other.  The  Archbishop  of  Sydney  refused  to  institute  any  clergyman  who  declined  to 
give  an  undertaking  not  to  use,  or  allow  to  be  used  **  the  chasuble  or  other  vestment  in 
any  church  under  his  charge  until,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney  for  the 
time  being,  they  have  become  legal."  In  each  case  this  requirement  caused  a  long  delay 
in  making  an  appointment,  and  the  incident  produced  a  serious  division  of  opinion  in  the 
Diocese.  The  first  portion  of  Brisbane  Cathedral,  which  when  completed  will  have  cost 
some  £200,000,  was  consecrated  in  19 10.  A  Mission  of  Help  was  sent  from  England  to 
New  Zealand  in  191 1.  In  India  the  most  important  subject  which  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Church  is  the  position  of  the  Eurasians,  whose  education  has  been  greatly 
neglected.  Roman  Catholic  and  Nonconformist  schools  have  provided  for  large  num- 
bers of  what  is  now  called  the  Domiciled  English  Community,  and  it  is  thought  desirable 
that  this  leakage  should  be  reduced.  Accordingly  special  funds  are  being  raised  for 
improving  and  strengthening  the  Anglican  schools  in  the  great  centres  of  population. 
In  consequence  of  the  intended  removal  of  the  capital  to  Delhi  the  Provincial  Synod  of 
Calcutta  has  prepared  a  memorandum  suggesting  the  formation  of  two  new  Archbish- 
oprics— one  of  Madras  to  include  the  Sees  of  Madras,  Tinnevelly,  Travencore,  and 
Colombo;  and  another  of  Delhi  to  include  Delhi,  Lahore,  Lucknow,  Bombay  and  Nag- 
pur.  In  191 2  a  native  priest  was,  for  the  first  time,  raised  to  the  Episcopate,  the  Rev. 
V.  S.  Azariah  being  appointed  assistant  bishop  of  Madras.  In  South  Africa  a  new 
Diocese  of  George,  taken  out  of  the  Sees  of  Capetown  and  Grahamstown,  was  created  in 
191 1,  and  in  191 2  the  Diocese  of  Kimberley  and  Kuruman,  taken  out  of  the  Diocese  of 
Bloemfontein,  was  formed;  in  191 2  Khartum  Cathedral  was  consecrated.  In  1909  the 
Missionary  Church  in  China  constituted  itself  under  the  title  of  "  The  Holy  Catholic 
Church  of  China,"  and  in  191 2  the  Church  in  Japan  took  a  similar  step. 

Miscellaneous  Events. r—DvLring  the  period  under  review  two  important  events,  cme 
affecting  the  discipline,  and  the  other  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  have 
occurred.  The  first  turned  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Mar- 
riage Act  of  1907,  and  led  to  the  suits  of  Banister  v.  Thompson.  The  plaintiff  married 
his  sister-in-law  in  Canada,  where  he  had  no  domicile,  under  the  Colonial  Act  before 
the  passing  of  the  English  Act  and  was  refused  communion  by  his  vicar,  the  defendant. 
The  Court  of  Arches  found  in  1908  that  the  pasang  of  the  Act  of  1907  validated  the 
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marriage  as  a  civil  contract,  and  that  therefore  the  patties  could  not  be  repelled  as 
"  notorious  evil  livers/'  to  use  the  language  of  the  Rubric  which  the  defendant  held  to 
justify  his  refusal.  The  High  Court  by  a  majority  upheld  this  decision,  which  was 
endorsed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  June  1912. 
In  191 1  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Thompson,  Fellow,  Tutor  and  Dean  of  Divinity  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  published  Miracles  in  the  New  TestamefU,  which  produced  an  animated 
controversy.  In  the  result  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  Visitor  of  the  College,  withdrew 
Mr.  Thompson's  licence  as  Dean  of  Divinity  on  the  ground  that  the  book  denied  the 
articles  of  the  Creed  affirming  the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection.  In  191 1  the 
Church  of  England  took  part  in  the  undenominational  World  Missionary  Conference  at 
Edinburgh.  The  Standing  Committee  of  the  S.P.G.  decided  in  i9o&not  to  be  officially 
represented  at  the  Conference,  but  reversed  its  attitude  in  1910.  In  reply  to  a  remon- 
strance from  a  large  number  oi  the  members  the  Committee  affirmed  its  determination 
"  to  uphold  in  all  parts  of  the  mission  fidd  the  principles,  order,  discipline,  doctrine 
and  sacraments  of  the  Church."  In  1908  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  H.  Mathew  was  consecrated 
by  the  Old  Catholic  Church  of  Holland  as  Bishop  for  the  Old  Catholics  in  England,  and 
at  first  much  sympathy  was  expressed  among  those  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  had  long  been  anxious  for  an  Anglican-Old  Catholic  entente;  but  when  Dr.  Mathew 
a  year  or  two  later  declared  against  the  validity  of  English  Orders  the  budding  under- 
standing died  a  sudden  and  violent  death.  The  movement  for  inter-communion  with 
the  Swedish  Church  had  a  happier  issue.  In  191 1  a  committee  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1908  reported  that  the  Church  of  Sweden 
was  a  true  Episcopal  church  and  recommended  the  admission  of  its  members  to  com- 
munion at  English  altars.  The  Church  Congress  kept  its  Jubilee  in  1910  at  Cambridge, 
the  place  of  its  birth.  One  of  the  most  important  restilts  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of 
1908  has  'been  an  increased  interest  in  the  spread  and  efficiency  of  Sunday  Schools,  and 
the  Bishop  of  London  in  191 1  established  a  Sunday  School  Council  and  appointed  a 
Director  of  Sunday  Schools.  When  this  example  has  been  generally  followed  it  is 
reasonably  believed  that  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church,  which  in  many  places  are 
conducted  upon  old-fashioned  and  ineffective  lines,  will  become  valuable  aids  to  the 
spread  of  Churchmanship.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  unbeneficed  clergy  with  their 
status  generally,  and  especially  with  their  exclusion  from  representation  in,  or  the  right 
to  vote  for,  the  Convocations  has  led  to  an  organised  attempt  to  obtain  these  things,  and 
to  make  curates  diocesan  rather  than  parochial  officers.  During  the  past  four  years  the 
magnificent  undertaking  of  building  a  cathedral  at  LiVerpool--^nly  the  second  Anglican 
cathedral  erected  in  England  since  the  Reformation,  the  first  being  Truro — has  made 
substantial  progress.  The  lady  chapel  was  consecrated  in  1910,  and  other  large  por- 
tions of  the  work  are  in  hand.  Winchester  Cathedral,  which  in  1906  was  found  to  be  in 
imminent  danger  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  its  foundations,  has  been  completely  under- 
pinned and,  in  effect,  ffoated  upon  a  bed  of  concrete,  at  a  cost  of  £115,000.  The  work 
was  completed  and  Thanksgiving  services  held  in  191 2.  The  important  church  of 
Selby  Abbey,  which  was  almost  completely  burned  in  1906,  has  been  rebuilt  and  was  re- 
opened in  1909;  additions  have  since  been  made  which  have  practically  restored  it  to 
its  pristine  condition.  (J.  Penderbl-Brodhurst.) 

The  Roman  Cathouc  Church,  1910-1912 

iQio. — The  death  of  King  Edward  VII  in  1910  revived,  and  in  an  acute  form,  the 
old  controversy  in  England  about  the  Royal  Declaration,  with  its  antiquated  terms  of 

vituperation  against  Roman  Catholic  beliefs.  At  first  it  seemed  that 
^J^^^jJ*  ^  the  Roman  Catholic  demand  for  remedial  legislation  would  have  to  be  met 
o^it,  by  the  same  plea  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  Cardinal  Vaughatk 

in  1901.  At  that  time  Lord  Chancellor  Haisbury  in  reply  to  a  question 
put  to  him  by  the. Catholic  Peers,  explained  that  only  Parliament  could  modify  the 
Declaration,  and  that  the  making  of  the  Declaration  was  a  condition  precedent  to  legis- 
lation.   The  Bill  of  Rights  required  that  the  Declaration  should  be  made  either  at  the 
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Coronation  ot ''  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  Parliameiit  next  after  his  or 
her  coining  to  the  Crown/'  In  this. reply  it  w|is  assumed  that  tb€  Parlian^ent. which 
met  on  February  14, 1901  was  the  first  Parliament  an  the  reign  of  King  Edward.  la 
1910  a  different  view  prevailed..  -  It  was  successfully  contended  that  the  last  ParUament 
elected  under  King  Edward,  and  sitting  at  the  time  jof  his  death,  continued  to  be  a 
Parliament  of  the  old  reign,  and  therefore  was  not  '*  the^first  ParUament  next  after  " 
the  accession  of  George  V.  There  was,  therefore,  plenty  of  time  to  amend,  or  to.abolish, 
the  Declaration.  On  their  side  the  Roman  Catholic  body  did  all  they  could  to  facili- 
tate legislation  by  making  it  clear  they  had  no  wish. in  any  way  to  weaken  the  existing 
securities  for  the  Protestant  succession. .  All  th^y  asked  was  that  the  fundamental  doct 
trines  of  their  faith  should  no  longer  be.$elected  for  apepial  repudiation  by  the  sovereign. 
In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Asquith  had  no  difficulty  in  inducing  the -House  of  Commons 
to  substitute  a  new  formula^  by  which  the  king  simply  declared  himself  a  faithful  Prot- 
estant^ prepared  to  uphold  the  Protestant  succession.  A  bill  giving  effect  to  this  change 
was  passed  on  August  3,  ii^io. 

In  September.  19 to,  for  the  first  time,  the  International  Eucharistic  Congress  wa3 
held  in  the  New  World. .  As  the  most  Catholip  city  in  the  British  Empire,  Montreal 
made  great  efforts  to  welcome:. the  Papal  Delegate,  Cardinal  tVincepj^ 
Cw^rf^sg!^  Vanutelli.  The  national,  provincial  And  municipal  authpi;ities.  all  worked 
together  for  the  success  of  the  greatest  Roman  Catholic  denionstration.ever 
held  in  Canada^  or  indeed  in  the  AmericajQ.  hemisphere.  The  culminating  scene,  was 
the  noiss  sftid  by  the  Cardinal  Legate  in  the  open  air,  at  an  altar  built  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Royal.  The  next  day  a  vast  procession,  headed  by  the  Cardinal  Legate  carrying 
the  saicred  host,,  parsed  through  the  streets  of  the  festooned  city  to  the  same  spot* 
It  is  estimated  that  50,000  people,  including  the  Can^^dian.Piime  Minister  and  other 
memfc^fs  of  the  Government,  and  rn^presentatives  of  every, phase  of  the  public. life,  in 
Canada,  walked  in  the  procession  three  and  a  half  miles  tp  the  mountain  side,  w;hiere  a 
crowd  of  300,000  men  and  women  were  waiting  the  Benediction  of  the  blessed  sacrar 
ment.  The  sueoessof  the  Congress  from  the  Roman  CathoUc  standpoint  is  sufficient^ 
attested  by  the  emotional  declaration  of  the  Archbishop  of  Montreal,  Monseigne^ur 
•Bruchesiy  at  its  dose;  ''To  me  it  seems  like  a  dream,  for  the  like  of  that  demonstration 
ending  to*night  was  never  seen  before,  and  probably  never  will  be  seen  again  in  this  or 
in  any  other  country."  Unfortunately  some  of  the  speeches  •  and  sermons  .  we^e;  of  a 
rather  flamboyant  nature,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  anti-Catholic  feeling  was  aroused. 

On  August  8,  1 9 10  an  important  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Sacra- 
ments was  issued  in  Rome,  fixing  the  age  at  which  children  are  to  n^ake  their .  first 
communion.  A  child  must  begin  to  go  to  confession  and  communion 
piniCfua'  ^h^n  {i^  begins  to  use  its  reason,  that  is  "  about  its  seventh  year,  or  latter, 
Bea^e.  ^^  ^^^^  sooner.''    The  decree  goes  on  to  prescribe  frequent  communion  for 

children  in  these  words: ''  Those  who  have  charge  of  children  must  take  the 
tttmost  care  that  after  their  first  communion  the  said  children  should  approach  the  holy 
table  very  ofteU)  and  if  it  be  possible,  even  daily," 

Hie  solemn  consecrcktion  of  Westniinster  Cathedral  in  London  took  place  on  Tuesday, 

June  28, 1910.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  debt  on  the  Cathedral  had  been  £7,340, 

and  this  had  to  be  paid  off  before  the  building  could  be  consecrated.    A 

CiUMnL^'^  special  appeal  was  made  to  the  Roman  Catholic  public,  and  before  the  end 

of.  April  it  was  cleared  off. 

In  Belgium,  the  elections  in.  May  1910  for  half  the  Chamber  kept  the  Catholic  party 
in  power*  They  lost  one  seat  at  Nivclles,  but  returned  with  a  majority  of  six.  As  in 
BdgiBa  :  Belgium  there  are  no  such. things  as  by-elections,  this  majority  thoogh 
.♦'"•^fwfc  ;       small  was  sufficient. 

In  August  Agio  Pius  X,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
France,  condemned  the  principles  which  underlay  the  teaching  of  the  organisation 
known  as  Le  Siilon.  founded  about  1898  by  M.  Marc  Sangnier,  Le  SiUon  represent^ 
a  demociatic  movement  at  once  social,  political  and  religious.     Described  as  '*  more 
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advanced  than  Socialism,". it  at  once  made  a  ^rong  appeal  to  the  RoiAaa  Catholic 

masses^  and  soon  spread  ovev  France:  '  The  AFchbaahop  c^  Albi/ writing  in.  iits«defence,- 

^  daimed  that  it  represented  an  effort  to  •*'  break  down  the  prejudices  which 

taPnacL      separate  the  majorit]rof  Republicans  ironi  Catholicism^  to  oteiteomje'the 

anti«>dericahskn  which  claims  a  monopioly  of  democratio  seal,  and  tp  destroy 
the  association  of  ideas  which  i^  Eratice  seems  to  identify  social  ptogre8s:withirreligion.'f 
But  the  extreme  democnatic  theories  advocated  by  some  of  the  membeis  of  Le  SiUon^ 
and  their  indifference  to  ecdesiasticai  authority,  soon  got  the  o^gahisatiottinio  diffiia^ 
ties,  Cardinal  Andrieu,  the  Archbishop  Of  Bordeaux,  being  specially  emphatic  in  his 
warnings.  It  was  accused  of  substituting  a  vague  (ilulanthropy  f or  Teligtoui  axid  the; 
service  of  Man  for  the  service  of  God,  and  teadung  that  aU  forms  of-gponreniment  should 
be  condemned  which  are  not  directly  depoideiit  upon: the  peQ^l&  Pius  X  catted  UpoQ 
the  leisideis  of  the  movement  to  stahd  aside  fltndto  give  phtce  to  the  bishopeu  Its.  knenn 
bers  were  invited  t6  groiip  themsehres.  in  diocesan  assodationa.  ''-For -the  mOoient 
these  diocesan  groups  will  be  independent  of  each  other;  and  to  maxk  dearly  thdi  break 
with  the  errors  of  the  past,  they  will  lake  the  name  of-  Catholic  SiUana^  and  each  of  theif 
members  will  add  the  word  Catholic  to  ihjs  title  of  SiUonisk'*  Theiounder  of  Le  Sillan 
a  few  days  later  announced  his  withdrawal  iiam-  the  diiectioikof  •  the  jxiovement. '-  ' 

igii, — At  the  beginning  of  19x1  the. 'Sacred  College  ol  Cardinals  had  only  iotty^ix 
members;  and  the  work  which  devolved  upon  the  Cardinab  living •th  Ctma^hjaki:  become 

very  heavy.  Seventeen  new  cardinals  wen  created  at!  a  .consistory  bi^ld 
SfdittMit,       ^^  Riome  in  October.    As  had.  been;  geaetaUy  antidiiated  la  Engtend^  the 

red  .hat  came  back  it  Westminster,  and  on  the  97th  of  Novembeir  Gardina) 
Bourne  became  Titular  of  S.  Pudenziaaia^  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  all  the  sanctuaries 
of  Rome.  The  other  new  rardihals  were  Archbishop  Farley  of  New  York,  Sdid  Ai^bisli^ 
op  (yConnell  of  Boston,  and  Monseigneur  Falconu^^.  Apklstolic  Delegate  aft  Washington^ 
who  though  Italito  by  birth  is  a  natutalised  American  citisen^  ArchbiAQp  Cos  y  Macheo 
of  Valladolid,  Archbishop  Amette of  Paris,  Archbishop  Dubillardof  Chambery,  Bishop 
Cabri^es  of  Montpeliier,  and  Father  Billot  the  Jesuit  Pcofessor. of  Dogma  at- thei  Gre- 
gorian Univer^tyin  Rome,  Ai^chbishop  Ndgl^of  Vienna,  md  Archbishop  Bau^r  of  Qlmuts; 
Holland  received  a  re|»:e6entative  after  a  long  interval  in  the  person  of  i^atiier  Van  Ros- 
sum;  the  diplomatic  service  d£  the  Holy  See  supplied  two  names. to  ithei  list— ^fitee^bf 
Monseigneur  Vico,  the  nuocior  at  Madrid,  and  Moiseigliieui;  Granito  di  Belmptti^^ 
formeriynunoio  in  Vienna  and  more  receaitly  theenvoy  of'tb6  Pope  to  the  Coronation 
of  Kin^  George  V;  finally  Uu^  msembers  of  the  Rontan  Curim  Monse^gn^ftT  Bisletii 
for  many  years  .Maestro  di  Camera  and  Majordomo^  Motnseigiieur  Lugari,  one  of  >th^ 
assessors  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  Moodelgi^eur.  Pompilij  seofetary  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Council.  Before  the  co^istoiy  thie proportion  of  ItaJiia,n  ta  jxon^italiaa  cardinals 
was  28  to  r8,  after  it  the  proportion  tbecai^e  ^s  to^ja  r 

The  consistory  was  made  memorable  in  the  history  !of  the  Church,  by- reason  o{  th^ 
oath  taken  by  each  of  the  new  cardinals  pledging  himsdfi  to  4i«regard  Ijhe  iright  of .  yetp 
over  the  election  of  the  Fo^  daimed.  by  the  Catholic  Powers,  .wd  cpnMponly  l^U^ved 
to  have  been  successfully  used  by  Austria  to  excUide  Qirdinal  RampoUa  from  the  Papacy, 
The  oath  repudiated  inemphatic  terms. the  i|ite^erence:'0||  laiy  Powers,    . 

In  October  1911  two  n<w  ecclesiastical:  provinces  were  creatied  by^  the  Holy  S^  ii^ 
Great  Britain,  those  of  Liverpool  and  Birmingham.    Something;of:  the  sort  had  lon^ 

been  expected.  The  province  of  Westminster,-  undi^r  s^n.  acchbi^hop  with 
4^      '     ^fteen  suffragans,  was  an  anomaiy  Ia  the  Churph>  ^. Under  theu^w  aarrango- 

ment  the  dioceses  of  North|imptont  Nottingham,.  Portsyaiiouth  aad.Southi- 
wark  are  grouped  with  Westminster;  with  Liverpool  ga  Hexham  and. Newcastle,  Leeds, 
Middlesbi:ough  and  Salfoird  as  ^ufotgan  sees;  whije.  n^thBirminghAC)^  ac^  associate^ 
the  sees  of  Clifton,  Menevia,  Newport,  Plymouth  and  Shrewsbury*:  At  the  sazpie.  time 
the  Holy  See  was  careful  in  several  ways  to  safeguard  the  positiionpf  pre-emmence  yflkioh 
had  so  kmg  belonged  to  the  see  of  Westminster**  Its  archbjshop,  iSithie.pei;mAne^ 
pcesident  at  all  meetii|gs.of  the  whole  hieur£hy,.§Qd  it  rests  with  hiin.>to  3umm(M]i,iHtcl| 
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meetings.  He  takes  precedence  of  the  other  archbishops,  and  is  entitled  to  the  use 
of  the  pallium  and  the  throne,  and  to  have  the  archieptscopal  cross  carried  before 
him  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  Finally  to  the  archbishop  of  Westminster  is 
entrusted  the  duty  of  representing  the  wishes  of  the  whole  hierarchy  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  approach  the  dvil  authority.  To  the  archbishops  of  Birmingham  and 
Liverpool  were  given  all  the  rights  and  privileges  ordinarily  belonging  to  metropolitans. 

By  a  decree  of  April  20,  191 1  the  Portuguese  Government  declared  the  separation 
of  the  Church  from  theState.  After  confiscating  ecclesiastical  property  to  an  estimated 
value  of  several  millicHis,  the  Republican  Government  handed  over  the 
f^^^rt^li,  control  of  public  worship  to  associations  of  laynien.  Priests  were  declared 
ineligible.  It  was  made  illegal  to  read  a  bishop's  pastoral  in  church,  or  to 
publish  it  in  any  way  without  the  previous  permission  of  the  Government.  Processions 
were  interdicted,  and  the  clergy  forbidden  to  wear  their  cassocks  in  the  streets.  Young 
ecclesiastics  before  they  begin  to  study  theology  are  required  by  the  new  law  to  attend 
the  public  lyc6es,  in  which  the  text  books  and  the  professors  are  selected  by  the 
Government.  Finally  no  priest  is  allowed  to  ^ercise  his  functions  if  he  holds  a  degree 
in  any  sacred  science  conferred  by  a  university  founded  by  the  Holy  See.  In  an  Ency- 
clical Letter  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  throughout  the  world  in  communion  with  the 
Holy  See,  and  dated  the  24th  of  May,  Pius  X  protested  against  this  violation  of  the 
Concordat,  and  at  the  same  time  congratulated  the  Portuguese  bishops  on  their  faith- 
fulness under  trial  and  their  constancy  under  persecution. 

In  the  United  States  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  Cardinal  Gibbons'  priesthood,  and  the 
Silver  Jubilee  of  his  episcopate,  were  celebrated  in  Baltimore  in  June  191 1,  with  al- 
most national  rejoicings.  Among  those  present  to  do  honour  to  the 
^'■'JJ"*',  occasion  were  President  Taft,  Vice  President  Sherman,  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
AvMr«^'  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the 
British  Ambassador,  the  Speaker,  a  score  of  Senators  and  three  times  that 
number  of  Congressmen. 

The  Sacred  Consistorial  Congregation  at  Rome,  at  a  general  meeting  held  on 
February  23, 1911,  considered  the  doubt  whether  the  decree  '^  Maxima  Cura  "  issued  in 
August  of  the  previous  year,  applied  to  Great  Britain  and  North  America. 
••MMjUmm      «pjj^  answer  in  both  cases  was  in  the  affirmative.    The  eflFect  of  the  decree 
decnt,  is  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  piermanent  and  removable  rectors. 

No  rector  of  a  parish  or  mission  is  any  longer  liable  to  be  removed  from  his 
post  ad  nuium  episcopi.  The  hands  of  the  bishops  however  are  strengthened  in  the 
case  of  those  who  were  formerly  known  as  permanent  or  missionary  rectors.  The  decree 
Itets  out  nine  causes  which  may  justify  administrative  removal.  Each  case  is  to  be 
considered  by  the  bishop  and  two  examiners  who  are  to  be  chosen  jointly  by  the  bishop 
and  the  chapter.  An  appeal  from  this  disciplinary  council  lies  to  a  court  consisting 
of  the  ordinary,  and  two  parish  priest  consultors,  who  must  be  different  from  the  two 
examiners  previously  engaged  in  the  case. 

In  July  tQi  I  a  Matu  Proprto  was  issued  in  Rome  limiting  the  number  of  the  week^ 
day  holidays  of  obligation  throughout  the  church  to  eight — Christmas  Day,  the  Cir- 
^^  cumcision,  Epiphany,  Ascension,  Immaculate  Conception,  Assumption, 

^uS^M.  S^-  Peter  and  Paul,  and  All  Saints.  The  result,  as  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  reduce  the  number  of  holidays  of  obligation  by  one.  The 
feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  never  a  holiday  of  obligation  in  En^and, 
and  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christ!  ceases  to  be  one.  In  the  same  way  the  feast  of  St. 
Patridc  ceases  to  be  a  holidiiy  of  obligation  in  Ireland. 

igi2, — In  view  of  the  fact  that,  at  both  the  general  elections  in  January  1910  and 
December  1910,  th^  members  returned  to  the  British  House  of  Commons  represented  a 
majority  in  favour  of  denominational  education  (the  Irish  members  and  the  Unionists 
being  in  agreement  in  this  respect),  the  Catholic  body  had  some  reason  to  expect  a 
cessation  of  Liberal  Nonconformist  hostility  in  regard  to  their  schools.  The  old  attacks, 
however,  were  renewed  this  year  under  cover  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Sir  George  Marks, 
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which  sou^t  to  suppress  denominational  schools  in  single-school  areas.  Under  the 
billy  in  those  areas  the  only  schools  to  be  recognised  for  maintenance  from  public  iunds 

were  to  be -the  Council  schools,  in  which  teachers  were  to  be  appointed 
^S^oc  without  regard  to  their  religion.  To  fadiitate  the  change,  denominational 
achooiB,         schools  were  allowed  to  be  taken  over  in  consideration  of  a  capital  sum  or 

annual  rental.  In  that  case,  certain  hours  might  be  set  aside  ior  the  giv- 
ing of  denominational  instruction,  provided  that  it  was  not  given  by  the  teachers  of  the 
school.  The  biU  passed  its  second  reading  on  the  8th  of  March,  and  received  the  support 
of  a  section  of  the  Nationalist  members.  From  the  English  Roman  Catholics  the  bill 
met  with  uncompromising  (^position  from  the  outset.  At  their  annual  meeting  in 
Low  Week  the  English  bishops  endorsed  a  resolution  passed  a  few  days  before  by  the 
Catholic  Education  Council,  in  which  the  bill  was  condemned  as  ^*  fundamentally 
unjust  "  inasmuch  as  **  it  seeks  to  deprive  our  children  in.  certain  districts  of  thedift* 
tinctive  education  we  have  provided  for  them;  it  would  prevent  the  establishment  of 
Catholic  schools  in  the  so-called  single-school  areas,  with  Catholic  education  where 
they  may  be  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  it;  and  it  again  seems  to  create  a  position  of 
privilege  for  Cowper-Temple  education.''  The  resolution  ended  with  a  declaration 
that  the  bill  shoukl  be  ''  strenuously  opposed."  The  bUl  was  referred  to  a  standing 
committee  but  its  fate  was  already  sealed.  When  the  word  **  Where  "  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  clause  had  been  passed,  the  whole  bill  was  abandoned. 

To  the  state  of  feeling  aroused  6y  the  Home  Rule  controversy,  specially  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  must  be  attributed  the  very  imusual  attention  paid  by  the  British 
Mirta  public  to  two  Papal  documents,  the  QuatUavis  diligentia,  commonly  spoken 

Propria  of  as  the  Matu  Proprio^  and  the  Ne  Temere.  The  former  was  in  fact  a  very 
^^^'^^  harmless  document  setting  at  rest  a  point  which  had  long  been  in  dispute 

among  canonists  with  regard  to  an  old  Decree  of  1869,  by  which  Catholics  were  censured 
who  caused  denes  to  appear  before  the  civil  courts  praeler  canonicas  disposUiones,  The 
point  in  dispute  was  whether  the  prohibition  applied  to  the  individual  plaintiff  or  to 
the  legislative  and  judicial  authorities.  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Latin 
text,  it  was  announced  in  some  of  the  Dublin  papers  that  the  Pope  had  forbidden  Cath- 
olics to  bring  a  priest  before  the  civil  courts  '^  without  a  canonical  dispensation."  But 
praeter  canonicas  disposUiones  means  only  ''  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  canon  law." 
In  other  words,  Catholics  are  required  before  bringing  a  priest  into  court,  to  comply 
with  the  rules  laid  down  by  canon  law.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider  in  detail 
what  those  rules  are,  because  the  decree  of  i86g  does  not  apply  either  to  the  British  Isles 
or  the  United  States.  To  put  the  matter  briefly:  in  the  few  countries  to  which  the 
decree  applies,  an  aggrieved  Catholic  is  required,  before  bringing  a  priest  into  a  secular 
court,  to  approach  the  bishop,  and  so  try  to  get  the  dispute  settled  amicably.  If  the 
bishop  cannot  bring  about  a  friendly  settlement,  he  is  bound  to  allow  the  case  to  go 
into  the  civil  court.  But  the  decree,  which  in  191 2  was  forty-three  years  old,  applies 
only  to  countries  in  which  the  privilegium  fori — the  ancient  custom  by  which  the  clergy 
were  tried  in  their  own  courts — stiU  prevails.  That  state  of  things  has  not  existed  in 
the  British  Islands  since  the  Reformation. 

The  Ne  Temere  decree,  on  the  other  hand,  raised  serious  issues  affecting  every  country 
in  the  world,  except  Germany,  and  certainly  was  among  the  causes  which  contributed 

to  the  defeat  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  government  in  Canada,  at  the  general 
*'^'  „  election  in  September  1911.  The  object  of  this  decree,  which  came  in 
decree.  ^orce  throughout  the  CathoHc  worid  on  Easter  Sunday  1908,  was  to  unify 

the  canon  law  relating  to  marriage.  Its  effect  was  to  simplify,  and  in  some 
important  ways  to  make  less  stringent,  the  legislation  of  the  Council  of  Trent  against 
clandestine  marriages.  Henceforth  a  marriage  which  is  Catholic  or  mixed  must  be 
celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest,  or  the  ordinary,  of  the  place  where  the 
ceremony  is  performed,  and  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  This  rule  has  no  applir 
cation  to  marriage^  contracted  by  non-Catholics  between  themselves,  but  a  Catholic 
must  be  married  in  accordance  with  the  CathoHc  form,  whether  the  other  contracting 
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party  be  a  Catholic  or  hot.  The  essential  difference  between  the  new  law  and  the  old, 
between  the  legislation  of  Trent  and  the  Ne  Temerey\s  that^  while  the  former  made  it 
necessary  that  every  marriage  should  be  contracted  in  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest 
of  one  of  the  parties^  the  latter  requires  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest  of  the  place 
in  which  the  marriage  is  solemnised.  In  the  famous  Hebert  case  in  Canada,  the  marriage 
of  two  Catholics  who  had  been  married  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  by  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man was  tleclared  void,  £rst  by  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and  then  by  a  civil  court. 
The  marriage- was  in  any  case  canonically  void,  because  the  law  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
requiring  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest  of  one  of  the  parties^  prevails  in  Queb^,  and 
had  not  been  complied  with.  The  decision  in  the  civil  court  was  based  upon  the  belief 
that,  upon  the  issues  raised,  the  law  of  the  Church  and  that  <tf  the  State  are  identical 
The  case  was  still  in  November  191 2  waiting  the  decision  of  the  Superior  Court  in 
Montreal  on  appeal.  The  Ne  Temere  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  case  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  the  public  controversies  to  which  the  Papal  Decree  had  given  rise  had  inflamed 
public  opinion,  and  the  Hebert  case  became  a  party  watch-word.  While  the  Liberals 
were  still  in  power  in  Canada  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  to  induce  him  to  bring  in  a  bill  in  the  Federal  Parliament  imposing  a  unifotm 
marriage  law  in  all  the  provinces.  It  would  have  meant  a  struggle  full  of  peril  for  the 
peace  of  the  Dominion,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  refused  to  consider  the  question,  on  the 
ground  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  minister  of  Justice,  Sir  Allen  Aylesworth,  the  legis- 
lation asked  for  woukl  be  tdWa  wes  of  the  Dominion  Parliament.  After  the  election, 
when  Mr.  Borden  had  taken  office,  the  new  minister  of  Justice,  Mr.  Doherty,  being 
faced  with  the  same  problem,  gave  the  same  answer,  that  questions  concerning  the 
sol«nnisati(m  of  nurriage  fell  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  legis- 
latures. That  ought  to  have;  been  decisive,  but  opinion  ran  high,  and  the  hand  of  the 
new  Government  was  forced  when  a  private  member  in  the  Parliament  at  Ottawa 
introduced  a  bill  on  his  own  account.  It  was  then  decided  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  as  to  whether  or  not  the  proposed  legislation  would  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Parliament.  Four  out  of  five  of  the  Canadian 
judges  held  that  the  proposed  legislation  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  was  ultra  vires* 
As  soon  as  the  decision,  of  the  Suprenxe  Court  of  Canada  was  known,  it  was  at  once 
resolved  to  carry  the  case  to  the  supreme  arbitrament  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  importance  which  all  parties  in  Canada  attached  to  the  immediate 
settlement  of  these  vexed  issues  may. be  measured  by  the  urgency  of  the  steps'  which 
were  taken  to  speed  the  case  across  the  Atlantic.  The  Supreme  Court  gaye  its  decision 
on  the  17th  of  June,  and  on  the  22nd  of  July  the  case  was  being  argued  before  the  Privy 
Council  in  London^  The  bill  was  declared  on  July  29  to  be  idira  vires.  Though  the 
Ne  Temere  was  freely  invoked  during  the  argument,  it  was  not  directly  in  issue.  It 
was,'  however,  the  probably  unfounded  fear  that  the  Papal  decree  might  be  incor- 
porated with  the  civil  law  of  Quebec  which  gave  a  theological  colour  to  the  whole  dis- 
cussion.. 

The  elections  for  the  German  Reichstag,  in  February  191 2  found  the  Catholic  party, 
the  Centre,  in  a  position  of  great  disadvantage.  The  Borromeo  Encyclical  and  the 
^  .  '^  Motu  Proprio,"  Qtuintavis.diligentia,  had  been  used  to  cr^te  a  clpud  of 
eh^oaa.  prejudice.  Then  the  high  price  of.  food,  largely  due  to  the  prolonged 
drought)  was  attributed  by  the  Socialists  to  the  Protectionist  policy  of  the 
Centre..  They  came  back  93  strong, ,  having  lost  nine  seats;  in  fact,  every  party  pftid 
tribute  to  the  Socialists.  In  tbe  Rhineland  the  Centre  polled  19,000  more  votes  than  in 
X907.  Taking  the  country  as  a.  whole,  the  Catholic  poll  showed  a  falling  of  something 
like  ^00,000  votes.  This  loss,  however,  is  seen  to  be  more  apparent  than  real,  when  we 
note  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  Centre  abstained  froi^  setting  up  its  own  caniii- 
datea,  in  order  to  avoid  "  false  second  .ballots."  It  is  estimated  that  between  259,000 
and  300,000  votes  were  in  this  way  given  by  the  Centre  to  their  alliesof  the  Right. 

In  Belgium  the  Catholic  party,  which  bad  been  in  power  continuously  for  twenty- 
«ight. years,  were  in  some  apprehension  as  to  their  prospects  at  the  general  election  in 
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June  1912.     They  had  long  held  office,  and  their  majority  in  the  Chamber  was  only 
six.  The  Liberals  and  the  Socialists  had  formed  a  working  alliancei  with  a.  programme 

which  declared  war  against  the  denominational  schools,  and  sought  to 
f^^Snt.       amend  the  electoral  law  by  the  abolition  of  the  plural  votes  hitherto  allowed 

in  respect  of  paternity,  education  and  financial  position.  An  additional 
element  of  uncertainty  was  due  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  population 
there  were  twenty  new  seats  to  be  contested.  In  the  result  the  Catholic  party  were 
again  returned  to  power,  with  a  majority  over  the  Carid  of  sixteen.  The  fact  that  the 
Liberals  had  identified  themselves  so  closely  with  the  Sodalists  during  the  struggle, 
seems  to  have  driven  a  good  many  moderate  Liberals  into  the  Ministerial  camp.  Cer- 
tainly the  political  constancy  which  granted  a  new  vote  of  confidence  after  nearly  thirty 
years  of  office  is  a  phenomenon  new  in  the  history  of  democracy. 

0.  G.  Snead-Cox.) 

The  Free  Churches^ 

Doctrinal. — The  disquietude  caused  a  few  years  ago  by  what  is  known  as  the  "  New 
Theology  "  movement  has  very  largely  passed  away.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  in  Nottingham  in  October  191 1,  Dr.  Forsyth  and  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell, 
who  had  figured  most  prominently  in  the  controversy,  appeared  on  the  same  platform. 
Theologically  the  Free  Churches  may  now  be  said  to  be  marking  time,  though  a  good  deal 
of  constructive  activity  is  going  on  beneath  the  surface.  The  attacks  on  the  historicity 
of  Jesus  put  forward  by  Dr.  Arthur  Drews  in  Germany  and  his  translators  and  sym- 
pathisers in  England,  have  been  met  with  thoroughness  and  skill,  especially  by  Dr. 
Estlin  Carpenter,  principal  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford.  To  the  doctrine  of  the 
person  of  Christ  a  noteworthy  contribution  has  just  been  made  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Mackin- 
tosh of  Edinburgh,  and  his  book  may  be  taken  as  presenting  generally  the  position  taken 
up  by  all  except  a  comparatively  small  left  wing  of  Free  Church  divines.  The  question 
of  miracles,  brought  into  prominence  by  a  book  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Thompson 
(Dean  of  Divinity  at  Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxford),  has  furnished  a  theme  for  frequent  dis- 
cussion, but  neither  it  nor  Dr.  Schafer*s  pronouncements  on  the  origin  of  life  (British 
Association,  Dundee  191 2)  have  ruffled  the  waters  to  any  extent.  There  is  no  disposi- 
tion among  those  churches  that  dispense  with  formal  creeds  to  introduce  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  where  confessions  are  already  in  existence  the  tendency  is  to  modify  and  ad: 
just  them,  or  to  regard  them  as  declaratory  rather  than  binding.  Thus  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church  at  its  General  Assembly  in  May  191 2  had  before  it  the  statement  of 
Church  principles  made  at  the  ordination  of  nunisters  and  the  form  of  the  questions  put 
to  the  candidate.  These  have  been  re-drafted  so  as  to  lay.  greater  emphasis  on  the  minis- 
ter's message  and  less  on  his  theory,  and  the  proposals  are  now  before  the  diflFerent 
presbyteries  in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand  the  proposed  union  of  the  Methodists, 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  of  Canada  into  one  great  church  which  shall  more 
effectively  grapple  with  the  problem  of  the  rapidly  opening  West  and  North-West, 
involves  the  last  named  denomination  in  a  creed,  which  many  churches  of  the  order  will 
accept  for  the  sake  of  union,  while  others  will  prefer  to  retain  their  independence,  feeling 
that  the  price  is  too  high. 

Union  and  Federation. — The  movement  in  Canada  just  referred  to.  had  a  certain 
quickening  through  the  remarkable  co-operation  recently  agreed  upon  by  the  theological 
colleges  of  Montreal.  Certain  influential  laymen  were  struck  by  the  anomaly  that  three 
institutions  were  doing  practically  the  same  work  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other, 
with  comparatively  small  classes  and  at  the  cost  of  an  over-burdened  staff.     They  laid 

*  The  expression  "Free  Churches"  is  not  strictly  correct,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  better 
one  for  the  various  Christian  denominations  outside  the  Ronian  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Anglican  Coimnuiiion.  In^  Ireland  there  is  no  Established  Church;  in  Scotland  the  Estab- 
lished Church  as  of  the  Presbyterian  polity.  :For  churches  ia  America^  «ee  under  •"  United 
States"  in  Part  II  of  the  Year-Book. 

Apart  from  the  Year  Books  of  the  several  Churches,  the  Free  Church  Year  Book,  pub-' 
fished  annually  in  April,  and  the  Scottish  Church  and  University  Almanac,  are  comn^ended 
to  those  wishing  furtner  information. 
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before  the  governing  bodies  a  scheme  by  which  all  but  the  purely  denominational  work 
should  be  taken  in  common^  thus  giving  the  metnbers  of  the  professoriate  time  and 
opportunity  for  specializing,  and  bringing  the  students  of  the  three  churches  into  closer 
fellowship  with  each  other.  Not  only  ^,  but  the  Episcopal  College  when  approached 
fully  and  gladly  entered  into  the  scheme,  which  was  launched  in  October  191 2  and  seems 
full  of  promise.  It  is  possible  that  the  same  line  will  be  followed  in  England,  at  least 
among  the  Free  Churches,  before  long.  Already  in  the  theological  faculties  of  Mao- 
cfaester^ . London  and  Wales  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  co-operation;  but  there  are 
isolated  colleges  of  most  of  the  denominations  in  different  parts  of  the  country  that 
cannot  do  the  best  possible  work  under  present  conditions. 

There  is  no  sign  on  the  horizon  of  any  new  organic  union  of  churches  in  England. 
The  directions  from  which  such  may  be  expected  sooner  or  later  to  appear  are  of  course 
the  three  great  Methodist  Churches  (Wesleyan,  Primitive  and  United)  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  on  the  other.  For  the  present  however,  and  prob- 
ably for  several  years  to  come  the  aim  will  be  closer  federation  rather  than  the  merging 
of  denominations  in  larger  imits.  Meanwhile  there  is  a  great  deal  of  over-lapping  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  in  the  villages  which  makes  for  weakness  and  is  a  cause,  of  grave 
anxiety  to  the  leaders  of  the  denominations. 

In  Scotland  friendly  consultations  have  for  some  time  past  taken  place  between  the 
Established  Church  and  the  United  Free  Church.  These  two  communions,  embrace 
nine-tenths,  if  not  more,  of  the  church-members  in  the  northern  kingdom  and  thought- 
ful men  on  both  sides  have  long  been  anxious  for  closer  fellowship  in  the  face  of  decreas- 
ing rural  populations  and  the  increasingly  serious  problems  of  the  large  towns.  Hold- 
ing the  same  standards  of  faith  and  church  order  these  two  great  wings  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  haye  practically  everything  in  common  except  their  views  on  the  relation  between. 
Church  and  State.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  gulf  will  be  bridged,  but  it  is  not  so 
wide  as  that  which  exists  in  England  between  the  Established  (Episcopal).  Church  and 
the  Free  Churches,  for  there  is  a  large  measure  of  intercommunion  regularly  practised 
in  Scotland.  Wisdom  and  mutual  forbearance  may,  liowever,  be  able  to  accomplish  an 
understanding  which  may  ultimately  lead  to  union.  Meanwhile,  it  should  be  noted 
that  many  leaders  in  the  United  Free  Church  will  not  readily  agree  to  any  scheme  which 
would  ostracise  or  disparage  such  comparatively  small  Scottish  churches  as  the  Baptist, 
Methodist  and  Congregational. 

Relations  with  the  Anglican  Church. — It  may  fairly  be  said  that  in  spite  of  the  acute 
tension  raised  here  and  there  by  the  question  of  Welsh  Disestablishment  and  the 
celebration  of  the  Ejectment  of  1662  there  is  on  the  whole  a  growth  of  sympathetic 
and  amicable  feeling  between  the  Anglican  and  the  Free  Churches  and  no  small  amount 
of  co-operation.  British  Nonconformists  still  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  more  real 
recognition  at  state  .festivals  and  would  value  further  instances  of  the  fellowship  exem- 
plified at  the  installation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Carnarvon  in  July  191 1.  The  few 
cases  of  intolerance  and  bigotry  on  the  part  of  individual  clergymen  are  more  than  offset 
by  courtesy  and  kindliness  on  the  part  of  others.  In  the  academic  world  churchmen  of 
all  denominations  work  together  in  harmony  and  full  trust  on  the  Theological  Boards  of 
the  newer  universities,  and  the  proposals  emanating  from  Oxford  (passed  on'  Dec.  3, 
191 2),  Cambridge  (passed  on  Nov.  22,  191 2)  and  Durham,  that  their  degrees  in  divinity 
should  be  no  longer  restricted  to  Anglican  clergy  or  laymen  have  been  warmly  appreciated. 
The  placing  of  a  Bunyan  memorial  window  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  its  joint  dedica- 
tion by  the  Dean  and  representatives  of  the  Free  Churches  is  one  of  the  happy  signs  of 
the  time.  And  if  Lord  Halifax  can  persuade  other  High  Churchmen  to  agree  with  him 
that  the  word  "  churches  *'  may  safely  be  applied  to  the  non-conforming  communities, 
headway  will  be  made.  Interchange  of  pulpits  is  not  yet  in  sight,  but  there  seems  a  grow- 
ing inclination  among  Anglicans  to  regard  modem  diocesan  episcopacy  as  the  bene  esse 
rather  than  the  esse  of  a  church.  Meanwhile  there  are  abundant  opportunities  for 
united  service  which  do  not  entail  the  slightest  abandonment  of  conviction  and  principle 
on  either  side,  and  three  lines  of  approach  are  touched  upon  in  different  parts  of  this 
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article.  In  the  mission  field,  in  theological  study,  and  in  sodal  service  thete  is  al* 
ready  manifest  a  degree  of  co<<^ration  and  fellowship  which  are  of  the  highest  promise 
for  the  consummation  of  a  unity  that  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  uniformity. 

SusientoHon  Funds. — One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  attempt  made  by  the  three 
churches  of  the  independent  order  in  England  to  raise  central  funds  for  increasing  the 
stipends  of  the  more  poorly  paid  ministry.  Congregationalists  and  Baptists  are  each 
aiming  at  £250,000  for  this  purpose;  the  former  after  three  years  have  raised  £205,000; 
the  latter  m  one  year  £70,000.  The  Unitarians  aim  at  £50,000,  of  which  nearly  £40,000 
has  been  promised.  The  proposab  vary,  but  what  is  intended  is  roughly  speaking  that 
every  fully-recognised  minister  may  receive  not  less  than  £1 50  per  annum  in  town  churches 
or  £i30  in  rural  districts.  The  Presbyterians  <rf  course  have  long  had  their  Susten* 
tation  Fund  and  the  various  Methodist  churches,  where  the  organisatian  is  akin  to  the 
Presbyterian  order  though  the  terminology  is  different,  are  able  to  secure  greater 
equality  of  income  among  their  ministers  than  is  possible  in  conununions  where  the  pas* 
tor  is  chosen  by  the  local  church  without  reference  to  synodal  or  preabyteral  authority. 
Some  of  the  much  cherished  traditional  ind^)endency  will  perforce  disappear  as  these 
augmentation  funds  come  into  practice,  for  behind  the  question  of  grants-in-aid  liesE 
that  of  an  efficient  ministry,  and  no  help  is  likely  to  be  given  in  the  case  of  men  whose 
ability  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  central  authority,  however  well  satisfied  the  local 
church  may  be  with  its  choice.  In  this  way  there  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  an 
approximation  to  the  Presbyterian  system  of  church  government.  Many  Unitarian 
churches  still  bear  the  name  Presbyterian,  and  not  a  few  now  called  Congregational 
used  to  bear  it. 

Other  DenomiMotional  Adiviiies, — Two  great  ecumenical  conferences  were  held  in 
191 1,  both  in  America.  The  Baptists  met  at  Philadelphia  in  June;  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  gathering  was  the  presence  of  a  group  of  nunisters  from  Russia 
and  South-East  Europe  where  the  Baptist  cause  is  making  phenomenal  headway.  The 
Methodists  of  all  shades  met  in  Toronto  in  October.  Another  noteworthy  Methodist 
event  is  the  opening  of  the  new  Wesleyan  Church  House  in  Westminster  (October  19x2), 
a  remarkable  addition  to  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  already  taking  its  place  as  the 
headquarters  and  focus  of  the  mtdtiple  organisation  of  the  Connection.  It  is  an  outcome 
of  the  Million  Guinea  Fund  raised  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  is  a  monument  of 
the  unwearying  care  and  ability  of  Sir  Robert  Perks. 

The  Congregationalists,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  Baptists,  Pre8b3rterians  and  Uni^ 
tarians,  have  been  celebrating  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the 
consequent  ejection  of  2,000  ministers  in  1662.  Here  and  there  the  occasion  was  used 
somewhat  aggressively  against  the  Anglican  Church,  but  on  the  whole  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  positive  lessons  of  the  ejectment,  fidelity  to  conscience  and  the  dawn  of 
the  modern  idea  of  a  free  church  in  a  free  state.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned 
a  notable  crop  of  sound  historical  research  in  which  most  of  the  Free  Churches  have 
taken  part  and  which  contrasts  favourably  with  the  comparatively  uninformed  produc- 
tions of  past  generations;  For  Elizabethan  Puritanism  and  Separatism  we  have  the 
work  of  Mr.  Champlin  Burrage,  while  Rev.  W.  Pierce  has  done  much  to  clear  up  thd 
Marprelate  mystery,  Rev.  Ive$  Cater  that  attaching  to  Robert  Bix)wne,  and  Rev.  W. 
H.  Burgess  has  investigated  anew  the  story  of  John  Smith,  '  the  Se-Baptist.'  As  re- 
gards  the  lytfa  cetitury  the  Rev.  B.  Nightingale  has  pointed  the  way  to  a  very  necessary 
revision  of  Calamy^s  story  of  the  ejected  ministers  and  brought  to  light  many  facts 
respecting  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  and  Prof.  Lyon  Turner  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  indulgences  granted  in  1672.  Mr.  W.  C.  Braithwaite  has  written  a  stand* 
ard  history  of  early  Quakerism  in  England,  and  Dr.  Rufus  Jones  has  performed  a  similar 
service  for  America.  Rev.  H.  W.  Clark  is  engaged  on  a  comprehensive  history  of 
Nonconformity,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  appeared. 

Statistics  of  Membership. — ^The  Free  Churches  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  not  having 
a  happy  time  with  their  figures,  and  for  some  years  most  of  them,  especially  Baptists 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  have  bad  to  lament  a  decline  of  numerical  strength.    The 
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Welsh  Revival  of  1904*5  brought  into  the  churches  an  intmense  nnmbfer  of  recniita 
whoBe^  stability  has  been  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  enthusiasm,  and  jDiany  of  th»m  have 
fallen  away.  This  accounts  for  the  greater  part  of  the  decrease,  but  there  ace. other 
causes;  Bmigradonhas' something  to  do  with  it;.aiid  also  themovement  from  the- rural 
to>  tfaeurbai)  districts.  .People  change  their  residence.more  often  than  they  did  and  are 
riot  always  careftr  to  truisfer  their  church  membership.  Of  tea  there  is  not  a  church 
ofc  their  own  order  in  the-  new  locality,  and  where  there  is  they  hesitate  to  incur  the 
re^on^ibilities  attachiiig  to, membership.  The  mcrease  of  Sunday  pkasux&aod  the 
general  "  spirit  of  the  age  "  have^alsoi  to  be  taken  iinto  aocount.  In:  the  Wesleyan 
MethodisI;  Churdi  possibly  the  regulations  condoning  attendance  at  dass-meeting  may 
have  alienated  a  tiumber  of  adherents.  The  exact  definition  of  what  shouki  constitute 
membership  in'the  Wesleyan  Church  hasibeen  a  matter  of  repeated  discusaiom  in  (district 
synods*  and  in  Conference  for  some  yearspast,  andproposals>toiBltke  the  class  laeeti&g 
a  more- elastic  exercise  that  shall  be  adaptable  to  di^eccnt  s(5ctioB8  of  the  membecB>haye 
found  much  favour.  • 

:•  The  Table  of  Free  Church  membership  in. £ngiand. and  Wales  may  be  found  of 
mterest, ! though :it:  must  be  remembered  that  such  statistics  can  only  be  appcoximate. 
The  meaning  of  the  term  ''  members-''  varies  in  the  different  denominations,  and  it  has 
also  been  impossible  to  include  in  it  any  %ures  for  the  many  unattached  misaions  and 
evangelistic  agencies. 

.  Staiistics  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches  of.  En^and  and  Wales, 
<From  the  Free  Ghurch.Vear  Book,  1912.)    :  • 
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The  following  figures  give  some  idea  of  relative  strength  in  Scotland:-^ 
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.  ;  There  are  aUo  minpr:  Presbyterian  churches,  e.^.  original  'Seceders,  and  Reformed  Pres- 
byterians, and  the  Baptist,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  churches  are  represented 
especially  in  the  larger  citiesi 

In  ireland  the  (disestablished)  Episcopal  Church  claim?  about  ^00,000^  Of  the  poptilation, 
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the  Prabyterans  450,000,  the  Methodiat»  65,000.    CongregatlonaliBto  and  Baptists  are 
very  thinly  represented.  ^ 

Wales, — In  view  of  the  discussion  on  Welsh  Disestablishment  it  may  be  convenient  to 
set  out  the  figures  supplied  to  the  recent  Royal  Commission  on  the  basis  of  the  1901  census: — 
Communicants  of  the  Anglican  Church,  193,081;  Members  oi  Congregational  Charcfaes, 
175,147;  Members  of  Calvinistic  Methodist  Churches,  170,617;  Members  of  Baptist 
Churches,  143,835;  Members  of  VVesleyan  Churches,  40,811;  Members  of  smaller  denomina- 
tions, 19,870;  Roman  Catholics,  64,800.  There  are  4865  Free  Church  ministers,  1,597 
Anglican  clergy;  611,083  nonconformist  Sunday  scholars  and  168,786  Anglican. 

Free  Church  Commission. — ^In  view  of  the  decrease  in  membership  and  of  other 
problems  of  related  but  more  general  interest,  e.g.  the  relation  of  the  Free  Churches  to 
the  spiritual  and  other  needs  of  the  present  day,  a  commission  of  inquity  has  been 
arranged  which  is  representative  of  every  shade  of  Free  Church  polity.  The  initial 
step  was  taken  by  Rev.  F;  B.  Meyer,  and  his  plan  of  a  number  of  boards  each  charged 
with  some  definite  task  after  the  fashion  of  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Conference  of  1910 
was  approved  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Free  Church  Council  at  Chelten- 
ham in  March  191 2.  These  boards  have  now  been  constituted  and  will  consider  su^h 
questions  as  (i)  the  Free  Church  message,  (2)  the  ministry  and  its  training — ^iiiduding 
lay  and  feminine  agencies,  (3)  the  Institutional  Church,  (4)  overlapping  and  co-operation 
(5)  auxiliary  agencies,  (6)  the  laws  of  spiritual  revival,  (7)  relationship  to  other  churches. 
At  the  head  of  the  whole  investigation  is  Dr.  J.  Scott  Lidgett,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  enquiry  will  result  in  such  a  body  of  evidence  and  opinion  that  will 
enable  the  conference  and  the  churches  which  it  represents  to  arrive  at  a  cool  and  rea^* 
soned  appraisement  of  the  situation,  and  to  formulate  some  definite  lines  of  action.  The 
task  in  hand  is  much  more  than  a  question  of  **  Why  people  do  not  attend  church;"  it  is 
a  consideration  of  the  place  and  function  of  the  church  in  modern  civilisation. 

Public  ActivUies. — ^The  Free  Churches  are  keenly  alive  to  current  sociological  prob- 
lems and  every  denomination  has  its  Social  Service  Union  or  Association.  These  or- 
ganisations work  largely ' through  study  circles  in  individual' churches  and  through 
conferences,  and  have  produced  some  pertinent  literary  contributions.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  tTnibn.  Some  of  the  best  known  University  Settle- 
ments in  London  are  directly  connected  with  the  Free  Churches,  e.g.  the  Leysian 
Mission  and  the  Bermondsey  Settlement  (Wesleyan),  and  Mansfield  House  in  Canning 
Town  (Congregational).  In  Manchester  and  Bradford  too  the  students  of  theological 
colleges  engage  in  settlement  work,  and  the  various  Institutional  Churches  {E.  B.  xW, 
650)  and  Central  Missions  may  also  claim  to  be  working  along  kindred  lines;  lAciden* 
tally  this  branch  of  endeavour  is  proving  a  remarkable  factor  in  drawing  together  churches 
separated  in  creed  and  polity.  A  very  significant  gathering  of  all  the  Social  Service 
Unions  was  held  at  Swan  wick  in  Jime  191 2,  when  representatives  of  the  Free  Churches 
met  Unitariaiis,  Aagllcani  and  Roman  Catholics  in  mutual  confidence  and  friendship. 
The  churches  have  been  accused  of  callousness  in  standing  apart  from  social  questions, 
and  of  futUe  inexperience  when  they  have  attempted  to  intervene.  Continued  study 
and  conference  along  the  line  indicated  above  should  help  to  remove  both  these  re- 
proaches, while  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  function  of  the  churches  is  to 
quicken  conscience  and  sympathy  rather  than  to  frame  programmes. 

Separate  churches  have  also  been  concerned  directly  with  special  problems.  Tht 
Congregational  Union  has  drawn  together  in  Conference  a  number  of  employers  and 
employ^  to  discuss  the  question  of  labour  unrest,  and  the  Society  of  Friends  has  been 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  religion  and  business,  which  was  raised  in  a  somewhat 
acute  form  by  the  connection  of  some  leading  members  of  the  Society  with  newspapers 
that  publish  betting  news.  The  Free  Churches  as  a  whole  have  given  hearty  support  to 
all  movements  for  securing  a  weekly  rest-day  for  all  workers,  and  for  the  ending  of  the 
rubber  atrocities  on  the  Congo  and  in  the  Putumayo.  They  have  also  done  their  part 
in  the  endeavour  to  suppress  the  white  slave  traffic;  and  it  was  largely  due  to  the  eflForts 
of  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  who  eidisted  the  support  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  leaders,  that  the  proposed  prize-fight  between  Johnson  and  Wells  at  Earl's  Court, 
London,  in  September  191 1  was  abandoned. 
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Foreign  Missions. — ^The  Worid  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions  which  met  at  Edin- 
burgh in  June  1910  (E.  B,  xviii,  sgSd)  did  much  to  educate  and  stimulate  the  Free 
Churches  as  well  as  the  Anglican  in  this  important  department  of  their  activities.  Its 
work  is  being  made  permanent  by  a  Continuation  Conomittee  and  by  the  International 
Review  of  Missions,  a  quarterly  periodical  of  high  merit.  In  many  churches  small 
study  circles  have  been  established  for  the  regular  and  systematic  discussion  of  the 
different  missionary  fields  and  problems.  It  cannot  however  be  said  that  there  has  been 
any  considerable  increase  in  subscriptions  for  foreign  evangelistic  enterprise,  and  most 
of  the  societies  have  to  declare  a  succession  of  deficits  in  their  budgets.  They  are  all 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  hour  in  China,  and  in  India,  even  in  the  South  Seas  where, 
with  the  advent  of  the  trader,  problems  unknown  a  generation  ago  are  causing,  some 
perplexity.  In  Africa  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  Christianity  is  holding  its  own  against 
Islam.  South  America  is  another  field  to  which  increased  attention,  is  being  paid,  and 
there  will  be  not  only  a  Roman  Catholic  but  a  Protestant  mission- to  the  Indians  of  the 
Putumayo.  We  may  also  note  the  effort  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  church  to  rai$e 
£250,000  in  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  its  Missionary  Society.  For  the  rest  it  is 
pleasant  to  record  the  comity  that  exists  among  the  different  Christiaa  Churches  on  the 
mission  field  itself.  One  of  the  missionary  events  of  1913  will  be  the  looth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  David  Livingstone. 

Some  Personal  Changes. -^The  Salvation  Army  mourns  its  founder  William  Booth » 
who  died  in  191 2,  and  is  now  under  the  command  of  "  General  "  Bramwell  Booth,  who 
was  appointed  to  that  office  by  his  father's  will.  A  good  many  changes  in  '^  divisional 
commanderships''  have  followed.  It  is  significant  that  the  memorial  to  the  late  "  Gener- 
al **  is  to  take  the  form  of  an  institute  or  institutes  where  officers  shaU  be  more  efficient- 
ly trained  for  public  service  than  hitherto. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jowett  after  fifteen  years  ministry  in  Birmingham  has  become  pastor  of 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York.  The  pulpit  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  in;  London,  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  associated  with  the  name  of  C.  H. 
Spurgeon,  is  now  filled  by  an  American,  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon.  Another  well-known  Ameri- 
can preacher,  Dr.  Leonard  Broughton,  is  at  Newman  HalPs  Church  in  Westminster  Bridge 
Road.  In  the  academic  world,  the  late  Dr.  Fairbaim  has  been  succeeded  at  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Selbie  (1910),  formerly  minister  at  Cambridge.  That 
college  has  also  appointed  to  its  chair  of  New  Testament  studies  Dr*  James  Moffatt, 
formerly  United  Free  Church  minister  at  Broughty  Ferry.  Dr.  Campbell  Morgan  of 
Westminster  Chapel  has  combined  (191 1)  with  his  pastorate  the  presidency  of  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Institution,  Cheshunt  College,  Cambridge,  where  new 
buildings  are  being  erected.  ' 

Allied' OrganisaHons  in  the  United  Kingdom.^^The  Brotherhood  movement,  in  some  placed 
known  as  the  P.S.A.,  continues  to  attract  large  numbers  of  men  on  Sunday  afternoons  for 
brief  and  bright  services  where  addresses  are  given  on  Bible  subjects  or  on  themes  of  current 
interest  from  the  Christian  point  of  view.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  obligations  of  Christian 
citizenship.  The  movement  has  extended  to  the  mainland  of  Europe  and  ts  having  remark- 
able success  in  Canada.  Similar  meetings  for  women  are  in  many  churches  held  on  Mon- 
day evenings.  The  AduU  Schools,  a  much  older  institution  and  one  in  which  Friends  have 
been  particularly  active,  are  rather  hampered  by  the  lack  of  suitable  local  leaders  and  class 
teachers,  but  exercise  a  very  potent  influence  through  the  men  who  meet  usually  on  Sunday 
mornings  about  9  o'clock.  Sunday  Schools  have  suffered  in  the  number  of  scholars  mainly 
through  Anglican  aggression,  but  the  quality  of  the  work  done  is  rapidly  improving,  as  better 
methods  of  grading  and  instruction  are  introduced.  All  the  churches  are  mcreasingly  alive 
to  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  their  work;  the  difficulty  is  to  get  teachers  who  are  as 
intellectually  equipped  for  their  task  as  those  of  the  day  school  are.  Boys'  Brigades  have 
perhaps  suffered  temporarily  through  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 

The  K.  Af .  C.  A.  has  been  more  vigorous  of  late  years  and  is  trying  to  emulate  the  success 
of  the  American  Association.  Excellent  new  premises  have  been  opened-  in  London,  and 
there,  as  in  Leeds,  Manchester  and  Edinburgh,  "lightning  campaigns"  have  been  organised 
with  fair  success  with  a  view  to  clearing  off  debts  in  ten  or  twelve  days. 

The  Student  Christian  Movement  is  one  of  the  most  vital  Christian  agencies  in  existence 
and  affords  a  happy  meeting  ground  f6r  the  educated  youth  of  all  the  churches.  It  has 
widened  its  earlier  scope,  when  it  was  chiefly  Concerned  with  foreign  missionary  ainys,  and 
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is  naw  placinff  aloiMside  those  as  of  equal  prominence,  the  claims  of  social  service  at  home. 
The  British  and  roreign  Bible  Society  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society  are  the  willing  hand- 
maids of  all  the  churches.  The  chief  event  of  moment  is  the  celebration  by  the  former  In 
March  191 1  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  issue  of  the  English  Authorised  Version.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  Bible  revision  a  number  of  Free  Church  scholars  issued  a  manifesto 
in  October  1912  stating  that  in  their  opinion  the  time  was  not  ripe  in  view  of  the  work  yet 
to  be  done  in  getting  an  approximately  true  text  of  the  original  Hebrew  and  in  utilizing 
recent  linguistic  discoveries  affecting  New  Testament  Greek.  A  number  of  them  also  joined 
with  representative  Anglican  scholars  in  a  public  protest  against  the  issuing  of  the  revised 
Bible  of  1881-85  without  the  revisers'  marginal  readings.  (A.  J.  GrIEVB.) 

SECTION  VI.    LAW  AND  JUSTICE 

"  In  the  mechanism  of  modem  states,"  says  Sir  Henry  Maine,  "  the  capital  fact  is 
the  energy  of  the  legislatures."  In  the  British  Empire  alone  there  are  60  legislatures 
busy  at  work:  in  the  United  States  some  50:  besides  the  legislatures  of  foreign  countries 
— Austria  has  at  least  a  dozen.  Looked  at  superficially  the  legislative  output  of  these 
parliaments  or  legislative  councils  appears  what  Cromwell  called  ''  a  Godless  jumble:" 
but  to  the  philosophic  eye,  in  those  multifarious  acts  and  ordinances  each  several 
community  is  writing  its  history,  recording  its  aspirations  and  ideals  so  far  as  they  fall 
within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  readjusting  its  life  to  the  changed  and  changing 
conditions  of  its  environment  and  national  development.  There  is  no  more  faithful 
reflection  of  a  people's  life  in  its  many  sided  activities  than  the  pages  of  its  statute-book. 

Surveying  the  field  of  legislation  during  1 909-191 3  in  the  light  of  this  reflection,  what 
are  the  subjects  which  we  find  more  especially  occupying  the  minds  of  the  nations  at  the 
^  present  moment  ?  Pre-eminent  among  them  are  the  status  of  the  worker,  and  the  amel- 
'ioration  of  his  condition,  the  care  of  children — the  rising  generation  as  spes  gentis,  the 
prevention  as  distinguished  from  the  punishment  of  crime,  the  health  of  the  community 
in  all  its  many  aspects,  the  control  of  the  drink  traffic,  the  protection  of  public  morals, 
marriage  and  divorce,  the  segregation  and  guardianship  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  assimi> 
lation  of  commercial  law,  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  the  organization  of  trades 
and  professions,  and  immigration. 

Immigration. — ^To  take  the  last  first,  one  of  the  rights  possessed  by  the  supreme 
power  in  every  state  is,  says  Chief  Justice  Griffith  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
(  Yenw,  Christie),  "  the  right  to  refuse  to  permit  an  alien  to  enter  that  state  and  to  annex 
what  conditions  it  pleases  to  the  permission  to  enter  it  and  to  expel  or  deport  home  from 
the  state  at  pleasure."  This  power  of  self-protection  a  large  number  of  states  have 
been  freely  exercising  of  late.  It  is  obviously  in  vain  a  nation  doing  all  it  can  to  promote 
the  physical,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  its  citizens,  if  a  stream  of  '^  undesir- 
ables"— the  pauper,  the  feeble-minded,  the  criminal,  the  diseased,  the  drunken,  the 
illiterate — ^is  constantly  flowing  into  the  state,  to  weaken  or  contaminate  it. 

United  States  legislation  probably  makes  the  high-water  mark  in  this  policy.  It 
prohibits  admission  of  all  idiots,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons,  epileptics,  insane 
persons,  paupers,  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  professional  beggars,  persons 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease,  or  any 
persons  certified  by  the  examining  surgeon  as  mentally  or  physically  defective,  if  such 
defect  is  of  a  kind  to  disable  them  from  earning  a  livelihood,  as  well  as  polygamists  and 
anarchists.  The  duty  is  cast  on  the  master  of  a  vessel  bringing  an  alien  into  the  United 
States  of  furnishing  the  immigration  officer  of  the  port  with  information  as  to  the 
character,  antecedents  and  position  of  the  alien.  By  way  of  checking  the  "  white 
slave  "  traffic  foreign  prostitutes  may  be  deported. 

In  Australia  the  determination  to  keep  out  the  undesirable  settler  has  shown  no  sign 
of  abating.  British  Honduras  has  been  providing  for  the  expulsion  of  aliens  convicted 
of  felony  or  other  penal  offence.  The  question  of  immigration  and  naturalization  is  still 
being  agitated  between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

Concurrently  with  this  policy  of  keeping  out  undesirables  there  is  a  strong  desire 
among  the  young  countries — ^illustrated  by  the  South  Australian  Act  of  1911— *to  cn« 
courage  immigrants  of  the  right  sort. 
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VvlWo  Mw9b.-—^md  leges  sine  marihusf  New  Zealand,  impressed  with  thfa  truth, 
had  recently  passed  an  Act  to  repress  effectually  .the  publication^,  sale  and  distribution 
of  indecent  and  offensive  literature.  "  Indecent,  document  "  in  the  Act  has  a  very  wide 
meaning,  and  includes  any  ''book,  newspaper,  picture,  photograph,  print  or  writing  or 
anything  having  imprinted,  written  or  otherwise  exhibited  thereon,  any  indecent  word, 
statement,  picture,  illustration  or  representation."  In  Holland  an  Act  has  been  passed 
to  combat  immorality.  Immoral  pamphlets  and  pictures  are  not  to  be  disseminated. 
Drugs  or  instruments  for  preventing  conception  arc  not  to  be  sold  or  advertised.  There 
are  rigorous  measures  for  suppressing  the  ''  white  slave  "  traffic,  and  houses  of  ill-fame 
are  absolutely  prohibited.  A'  drastic  act  against  the  "  white  slave  "  traffic  has  just 
been  passed  too  in  England. 

In  New  Brunswick  an  Act  has  been  passeci  providing  that  no  cinematograph,  moving 
picture  machine,  or  other  similar  apparatus,  is  to  exhibit  any  films  which  have  not  been 
stamped  by  the  board  of  censors.  Manitoba  has  aJso  be«n  providing  for  the  licensing 
and  regulation  of  moving  pictures.  Grenada  now  requires  the  licence  of  the  governor 
for  cinematograph  performances.  In  Austria  the  whole  subject  of  cinematographs,  is 
being  reported  upon  by  a  Government  commission.  Meanwhile  in  England  the 
manufacturers  have  agreed  on  a  censor — entirely  unofficial — ^for  their  films,  and  have 
secured  Mr.  Redford  (formerly  official  censor  oi  plays)  in  this  capacity. 

Gambling  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  rooted  instincts  of  human  nature.  It  is  pre- 
eminently the  vice  of  this  age,  and  against  it,  in  all  its  Protean  forms,  Legislatures  seem 
to  strive  in  vain.  A  number  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union  have  passed  laws  to 
stop  betting  on  horse-races,  and  some  have  gone  great  lengths,  notably  California*  An 
Act  of  that  state  provides  that  any  person  who  engages  in  pool  selling  or  book^making, 
or  keeps  or  occupies  a  building  or  place  or  stand  upon,  any  pubHc  or  private  grounds 
within  the  state  for  that  purpose,  or. for  the  recording  or  registering  of  bets  or.  wagers 
upon  the.  result  of  any  trial  or  contest  of  skill,  speed  or  power  of  endurance  of  man  or 
beast,  or  between,  man  or  beast  or  upon  the  result  of  any  lot,  chance;  casualty  or  unknown 
or  consequent  event  whatsoever,  shall  be  punishable  by  imprisoBmeat  lor  thirty  days 
without  the  option  of  a  fij3«.    This  is  drastic  indeed. 

In  Holland  not  only  have  all  gambling  houses  been  prohibited,  but  the  prohibition 
extends  to  '^  the  offering  to  the  public  the  opportunity  of  (participating  in  gambling." 

Western  Australia,  like  the  Transvaal,  has  been  sanctioning  the  use  of  the  totalisator 
— as,  presumably,  the  least  objectionable  form  of  betting. 

The  state  of  Virginia  has  made  it  a  misdemeanour  to  ^wear  over  the  telepbooe  or  to 
abuse  a  person  or  his  female  relations  in  such  a  way  as  to.lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Marriage  and  DIvoroe* — ^The  sorcalled  feminist  movement  has  exercised  and  is 
exercising  a  very  unsettling  effect  on  marriage,  divorce  and  the  matrimonial  relations 
generally.  In  particular  equality  is  claimed  for  wives  m  regard  to  the  grounds  of  di- 
vorce. In  England,  as  things  stand,  a  husband  can  be  grossly  unfaithful  to  his  wife,  but 
so  long  as  he  does  not  add  cruelty  or  desertk>n  to  adultery  she  is  without  any  redress. 
This  is  a  grievance  against  which  women,  may  fairly  protest.  But  there  is  another  of 
equally  long  standing,  the  denial  of  the  ren^dy  of  divorce  to  those  wives  or  husbajids  who 
are  too  poor  to  pay  the  costs  of  a  suit  in  the  divorce  court:  a^state  f>{  things  which  Mr. 
Justice  Maule  years  ago  satirised  in  a  strain  of  exquisite  irony*  And  there  is  yet  a  third, 
that  the  grounds  of  divorce  as  they  stand  in  England  to-day  are  too  narrow  and  need 
enlargement.  All  these  grievances  or  alleged  grievances  have  been  the  subject  of  very 
careful  consideration  in  England  by  a  strong  Royal  Concimission  on  Divorce  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Lord  GoreH.  Some  386  witnesses  were  examined,  and  never  were  more 
varied  or  conflicting  ideas  expressed  on  any  subject: 

The  report  of  the  commission  appeared  on  November  11,  I9i2,.andit  fully  recognised, 
by  a  majority  of  9  commissioners  to  3,  that  the  above  grievances  were  well  founded. 
Its  recommendations  were  briefly  as  follows:,  the  placing  of  men  and  women  on  an 
equal  footing  as  regards  divorce;  the  decentralization  of  sittings  for  hearing  divorce 
cases  80  as  to  enable  persons  of  Umited  means  to  oblaiu  redress;  th«  addition  of  five  new 
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grcMinds  of  divorce,  (a)  desertion  for  three  years,  (b)  cruelty,  (c)  incurable  insanity,  (d) 
h&bitual  drunkenness,  (e)  imprisonment  under  commuted  death  sentence.  A  serious 
factor  in  the  situation  has  been  the  large  number  of  judicial  separations — rising  in  one 
year  to  over  7000 — ^granted  by  ma^trates  under  the  Married  Women's  (Protection) 
Act.    The  commissioners  recommend  the  entire  abolition  of  this  jurisdiction. 

Three  distinguished  members  of  the  commission,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Sir  William 
Anson  and  Sir  Lewis  Dibdin,  presented  a  minority  report,  dissenting  strongly,  in  particu- 
IzXf  from  any  enlargement  of  the  existing  groimds  of  divorce.  Adultery  alone  they 
thmk  ought  to  constitute  ^a  ground  for  dissplution,  and  they  point  to  America  as  an  object 
lesson,  where  facilities  of  divorce  have  so  ^*  cheapened  "  marriage  that  there  are  now  in 
the  states  86  divorces  to  every  ioo»ooo  inhabitants.  This  danger  of  ''.cheapening '' 
marriage  by  facilitating  (tivorce  is  what  emerges  most  strikingly  from  the  whole  contro- 
versy. It  is  a  danger  not  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Nearly  all  foreign  nations 
recognize  it  (see  Burge,  Colonial  and  Foreign  Law,  2nd  ed.,  Vol.  iii),  not  necessarily  on 
the  sacramental  view  of  marriage  but  for  the  sound  practical  reason  that  marriage  forms 
the  basis  of  family  life.  The  state  is  founded  on  the  "hearthstone."  If  the  marriage 
bond  IS  to  be  relaxed  or  dissolved,  it  ought  only  to  be  for  reasons  which  make  the 
married  life  of  the  spouses  intolerable  or  defeat  the  ends  of  marriage. 

Western  Australia,  legislating  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria, has  provided  for  divorce  of  either  husband  or  wife  in  case  of  adultery  or  desertion 
for  five  years,  or  in  case  either  is  an  habitual  djrunkard,  or  in  case  of  imprisonment  or 
confinement  in  a  lunatic  as3dum  for  certaia specified  periods.  Panama  has  also  passed  a 
law  authorising  divorce  a  vinculo ^  and  making  mutual  consent  with  certain  qualifications 
a  ground,  ahd  also  habitual  adultery  on  the  husband's  part. 

A  v^  difficult  question  of  the  cespecti  ve  jurisdiction  of  state  and  church  in  relation 
tt)  marriage  arose  in  the  English  case  of  Thompson  v.  Dibdin  (191 2;  A.C.  533),  where  a 
man  had  married  his  deceased  wife's  sistec  and  the  clergyman  of  their  parish  church  re- 
pelled them  from  holy  communion  as  "  persons  of  notorious  evil  life."  The  House  of 
Lords  held  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Marriage  Act  1907,  it 
was  impossible  so  to  brand  persons  whose  union  was  directly  sanctioned  by  the  Act. 
But  the  attitude  of  a  very  large  number  of  Churchmen  is  still  summed  up  in  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York's  words — ''No  trespassing  on  the  spiritual  discipline  of  the  Church." 

On  the  whole  the  proportion  of  divorces  to  the  sum  total  of  married  life  is  remarkably 
small  among  the  Eixropean  nations*  The  most  dangerous  period  for  matrimonial  happi- 
ness is  from  10  to  ao  years  after  marriage;  next  to  that,  5  to  10  years  after.  As  the  age 
for  marriage  grows  later  the  ratio  of  divorce  decreases.  Romance  must  reckon  with  this 
fact  as  best  it  can^  A  sigQificant  feature  in  Germany  is  the  growing  number  of  divorces 
granted  on  the  ground  of  nmtual  agreements  Children  are  evidently  the  best  preven- 
tive (A  divorce.  In  more  than  half  the  cases  in  Elngland  there  were  no  children:  and  the 
more  the  children  the  fewer  the  divorces.  Husbands  come  for  a  dissolution  of  marriage 
much  more  frequently  than  wives.  On  the  other  hand  petitions  for  judicial  separation 
and  r^titution  of  conjugal  rights  are  nearly  all  presented  by  wives.  Magisterial  separa^ 
lions  ill  England  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Married  Women's)  Act  1895,  s.  5, 
have  declined  to  4819 — even  then  a  lairge  number. 

PubKo  Health. — Fcnt  along  time  past  now,  ever  since  Disraeli  uttered  his  famous 
epigram^—'  sanitas  santkaum  omnia  sanitas,^  states  and  municipalities  have  been  busy- 
ing themselves  w^th  questions  of  health,  and  stUl  are.  A  decent  environment  for  every 
citizen  is  now  a-  postulate  of  political  science.  Pure  water,  light  open  spaces^  proper 
drainage'— much  has  been  accomplished  in  .these  matters  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Workers'  dwellings  for  instance^  closely  associated  with]  the  tuberculosis  question — 
have  been  too  long  neglected  in  England,  though  both  political  parties  are  committed 
to  deal  with  the  question.  Here  as  in  so  many  other  matters  New  Zealand  has  been 
leading.  In  the  Workers'  Dwellings  Act  of  19 10. the  legislature  of  New  Zealand  has 
pi:ovided  for  the  setting  aside  of  land  as  sites  for  workers'  dwellings,  and  for  the  erection, 

1  See  E.  J3.  xiii,  814  et  seq,,  ^'Housmg." 
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improvement  and  enlargement  of  such  dwellings  thereon.  The  dwellings  are  not  to 
exceed  £ioo  in  capital  value,  and  may  be  let  on  a  weekly  tenancy  or  lease  or  sold,  the 
purchase  money  in  that  case  to  be  partly  equal  instalments  spread  over  25  years.  The 
Act  is  administered  by  a  superintendent  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  and  for  each  land  district  there  is  established  a  board  of  control. 

Western  Australia  has  also  been  passing  an  Act  to  enable  workers  of  limited  means 
to  provide  themselves  with  homes  by  state  advances. 

Closely  associated  with  workers'  dwellings  is  the  town  planning  movement  Narrow 
streets  and  crooked  alleys  are  a  datnnosa  haeredUas  in  Europe  from  the  walled  town  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  no  room  to  expand.  The  general  idea  of  the  movement  is  to  safe- 
guard the  inhabitants  of  towns  from  being  pent  up  in  overcrowded,  sunless  and  insani- 
tary areas,  and  it  is  significant  of  the  sense  of  the  importance  of  healthy  surroundings 
that  the  movement  has  spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Italy  led  the  way,  and 
has  been  followed  by  Germany,  Sweden,  New  Zealand,  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  Southern  Nigeria  and  Great  Britain.  In  Germany  the  Act  contemplates  the 
remodelling  of  cities  already  in  existence.  This  is  not  so  with  the  English  Act,  except  so 
far  as  it  may  be  said  to  apply  to  areas  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  Anoth- 
er characteristic  of  the  English  Act  is  that  it  provides  for  compensation  being  paid  to 
any  person  whose  property  is  injuriously  affected  by  a  town  planning  scheme;  and  when 
the  scheme  enhances  the  value  of  property  the  local  authority  may  recover  half  such 
increased  value.  The  subject  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  two  articles  contributed  to 
the  Journal  of  Comparative  LegisUUion  (Nos.  xxiv  and  xxv)  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Willcocks. 
A  Town  Planning  Conference  was  held  in  October  191 1  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  the  results  are  published  in  a  volume  of  Transoclions 
full  of  valuable  information  on  the  subject.  British  Columbia  has  been  enacting  sani- 
tary regulations  for  lumber  camps,  mining  camps,  saw  mills,  railway  construction  camps, 
and  other  places  of  labour,  to  prevent  nuisances  and  the  outbreak  of  disease. 

Queensland  has  passed  an  Act  in  very  stringent  terms  against  adulteration  or  false 
descriptions  of  food  or  drugs.  All  packages  must  be  labelled  with  the  description,  weight 
and  contents  of  the  food  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  maker.  All  milk  sellers  must 
have  licences.  Precautions  are  taken  that  only  pure  beer  shall  be  sold.  New  Brunswick 
has  also  legislated  against  adulteration. 

An  International  Liquor  Conference  was  held  at  Brussels  in  191 1,  to  secure  united 
action  by  the  Powers  as  to  the  supply  of  drink  to  natives.  Unfortunately  no  agreement 
was  reached,  but  pending  such  agreement  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
has  directed  that  distilling  apparatus  is  not  to  be  imported  into  the  West  African  colonies 
and  the  zone  of  prohibition  in  Nigeria  has  been  extended  5000  square  miles.  Illicit 
stills  have  been  suppressed  in  Ceylon.  The  duty  on  imported  spirits  has  been  raised 
to  the  very  high  point  of  5s.6d.  per  gallon  in  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast  and  Southern 
Nigeria.    Heavy  duties  have  also  been  imposed  in  Hong-Kong  and  in  Malaya. 

In  all  parts  of  the  United  States  temperance  legislation  has  been  making  great  strides. 
Newfoundland,  British  Columbia,  Grenada,  Papua,  Western  Australia,  British  Hon- 
duras, Basutoland,  British  Guiana,  Manito'ba,  and  the  United  Kingdom  also,  have  all 
in  different  ways  been  regulating  and  restricting  liquor  licences. 

In  England  a  bill  has  been  introduced,  backed  by  several  eminent  statesmen,  to  lessen 
drinking  by  levelling  up  the  public  house  to  something  of  the  standard  of  the  Continental 
cafS.  The  idea  is  to  encourage  certain  improvements — space,  comfort,  cleanliness, 
sanitary  conveniences,  the  supply  of  food,  provision  of  chairs-  and  tables  in  lieu  of  bars, 
together  with  accommodation  for  lawful  games,  papers,  music,  gardens  and  any  other 
reasonable  recreations. 

Canada  lias  followed  up  her  campaign  against  drugs  by  a  £50  fine  on  any  person  who 
makes  or  deals  in  drugs — meaning  thereby  opium,  cocaine  or  any  salts  thereof— except 
for  scientific  or  medical  purposes.  Patent  medicines  have  been  made  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry by  a  Select  Committee  in  England.  Queensland  has  enacted  that  toys  and  wall- 
papers are  not  to  be  sold  containing  arsenic,  lead  or  antimony. 
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In  America  the  states  of  Mississippi^  New  Jersey,  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  have 
all  entered  upon  an  anti-tuberculosis  crusade;  so  have  Saskatchewan  and  Newfound- 
land. The  provision  for  sanatoria  under  the  National  Insurance  Act  is  part  of  a  similar 
movement  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Eugenics  Congress  in  London  in  191 2 — attended  by  no  less  than  500  delegates — 
was  a  striking  manifestation  of  the  consensus  of  the  nations  that  the  subject  of  race  im- 
provement needed  to  be  scientifically  treated,  by  the  encouragement  of  fine  families 
and  the  elimination  of  the  unfit.  The  ideals  of  the  eugenists  are  excellent,  but  the 
matters  they  touch  are  stiU  very  much  in  the  domain  of  theory,  and  hardly  ripe  for  legis- 
lation. "  At  present,  "  as  Major  Leonard  Darwin,  the  President  of  the  Congress,  said, 
"  the  most  urgent  need  is  for  more  knowledge."  That  sums  up  the  situation.  In  the 
United  States  however  a  beginning  has  been  made.  Marriage  by  epileptics  and  feeble- 
minded persons  has  been  forbidden  in  some  states,  and  in  about  one-third  of  the  states 
of  the  Union  marriages  between  first  cousins  are  also  banned.  A  number  of  states — 
Indiana,  New  York,  Connecticut,  California,  Iowa,  Utah,  Nevada,  New  Jersey  and 
Washington — have  gone  further  and  passed  laws  for  the  sterilization  of  certain  classes 
of  defectives  and  degenerates,  such  as  habitual  criminals,  confirmed  drunkards,  epilep- 
tics and  drug  habitu6s.  It  is  only  in  Indiana  and  California  however  that  the  law  has 
been  actively  enforced.  In  the  former  state,  which  led  the  way  in  this  heroic  remedy, 
about  125  compulsory  operations  have  been  performed  in  two  years.  The  operation  is 
said  to  have  no  effect  practically  on  sex  instincts  and  little  on  sex  habits.  A  different 
method  of  dealing  with  the  unfit  and  one  less  open  to  controversy  is  that  illustrated  in 
the  Mental  Deficiency  Bill  which  was  before  the  British  Parliament  in  1912  (see  under 
Education,  in  Section  V.  of  the  Yeah-Book).  A  Defectives  Act  very  similar  in  its 
provisions  has  already  been  passed  in  New  Zealand.  The  decline  of  the  birth  rate 
among  the  classes  with  whom  children  should  be  most  abundant,  the  blighting  of  the 
harvest  of  human  life,  is  a  fitting  text  for  the  eugenist,  full  of  solemn  warning  to  society. 
But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  private  selfishness  will  thwart  his  best  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  race  improvement.  The  maternity  provisions  in  the  British  National  Insurance  Act 
may  perhaps  do  something  to  check  what  has  been  called  the  ''tragedy  of  spoiled 
babies."  Spain  has  been  securing  the  better  protection  of  infant  life  by  providing  for 
the  care  of  pregnant  women,  nurse  agencies  and  proper  milk  supply. 

The  Worker  and  the  Stato«~-Undoubtedly  the  most  striking  social  phenomenon  of 
late  has  been  the  |>ervading  Labour  unrest.  *'  Underneath  all  this  unrest,''  as  the 
Archbishop  of  York  truly  said, ''  is  the  movement  of  a  true  and  right  ambition  to  better 
the  conditions  of  individual  life/'  to  secure  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  in- 
dustry. To  solve  this  problem  Australia  has  been  trying  the  compulsory  submis^on  of 
industrial  disputes  to  courts  of  arbitration..  These  courts  have  to  do  what  is  '*  fair  and 
reasonable,"  and  incidentally  to  determine  what  is  *^  fair  and  reasonable  "  in  relation 
to  a  living  wage.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  are  discussed  in  an  interesting  article  by 
Professor  Harrison  Moore  in  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Legislaiiony  No.  xxvi.  It  must 
be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  '^  fair  and  reasonable  "  in  relation  to  the  living  wage  is 
defined  as  **  the  normal  needs  of  the  average  employee  regarded  as  a  human  being  living 
in  a  civilised  community."  This  definition  has  been  accepted  generally  in  Australia 
without  any  serious  adverse  criticism.  The  living  wage  is  there  regarded  as  *^  sacro> 
sanct."  In  England  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  in  the  coal  industry  by  the  Coal- 
Mines  Act  of  191 2  makes  a  precedent  which  is  pretty  sure  to  be  followed  in  other  in- 
dustries. Saskatchewan  has  been  establishing  a  Labour  Bureau  in  connection  with  its 
dcpartnaent  of  Agriculture.  This  Board  has  very  wide  functions — to  collect  and  pub- 
lish information  and  statistics  relating  not  only  to  employment,  wages  and  the  hours 
of  labour  in  the  province,  but  to  strikes,  co-operative  trade  unions,  labour  organisations, 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labour,  in  fact  the  whole  commercial,  industrial  and  sanitary 
conditions  surrounding  the  working  man. 

The  Shops  Act  of  1912  in  the  United  Kingdom,  providing  that  "  every  shop  shall, 
save  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act,  be  closed  for  the  service  of  customers  not  later 
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than  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  one  day  in  every  week/'  is  a  weicome  boon  to  that 
numerous  and  hard  worked  class  the  shop  assistants  of  the  country.  South  Australia 
has  been  passing  a  similar  Act,  the  times  fixed  for  dosing  being  one  o'clock  on  Saturday, 
nine  o'clock  on  Friday,  and  six  on  other  days.  In  Western  Australia  Wednesday  has 
been  made  the  early  closing  day^  and  Saturday  the  late  day.  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
have  fixed  a  nine-hours  day  for  shop  as»stants,  with  a  half  holiday  once  a  week.  In 
Manitoba,  children  under  twelve  are  not  to  be  employed  between  nine  in  the.  evening 
and  six  in  the  morning;  anyone  emplo3dng  a  child  under  sixteen  in  any  occupiation  likely 
to  be  injurious  to  life,  limbs,  health,  education  or  morals,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  :$5o.  In 
New  York  no  minor  under  sixteen  is  allowed  to  work  in  any  mercantile  establishment 
more  than  fifty-four  hours  a  week.  The  Iniernatumal  BuUdin  of  Labour  Legislation^ 
issued  quarterly,  shows  in  a  striking  way  how  much  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  to 
protect  the  worker  from  injury  by  deleterious  trades  and  from  excessive  hbiurs  of 
labour. 

By  the  National  Insurance  Act  some  75  per  cent  of  the  adult  male  population  of  the 
British  Isles  and  nearly  2$  per  cent  of  the  women  will  be  insured  in  a  contributory 
scheme  against  sickness  and  disablement.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  United 
Kingdom  finds  itself  organised  to  face  the  risks  of  disease  and  misadventure.  Much 
criticism  has  of  course  been  directed  against  the  details  of  the  scheme,  some  of  it  well- 
founded.  The  marvel  is  that  such  a  vast  and  complicated  scheme  should  have  been 
launched  and  should  have  started  working  with  comparative  smoothness.  Experience 
will  disclose  the  minor  imperfections  of  the  Act,  and  they  can  be  rectified  by  an  amend- 
ing Act.  In  the  meantime  the  Act  may  be  described  as  the  most  solid  e]q>eriment  for 
the  social  betterment  of  the  British  working*classes  which  the  last  half-century  has 
witnessed.  An  instructive  comparison  of  the  English  with  the  German  scheme  by  Dr. 
E.  J.  Schuster  will  be  found  in  No.  xxv  of  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Legislation,  p.  30. 
Switzerland  has  been  establishing  a  similar  system  of  national  insurance. 

In  the  British  ciown  colonies  and  protectorates  recruiting  of  native  labour  for  other 
colonies  has  been  forbidden.  '  It  has  been  found  that  migration  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
family  and  tribal  ties,  and  often  to  the  demoralization  of  the  emigrant.  In  Mauritius 
the  introduction  of  indentured  labour  from  India  has  been  abolished.  The  cost  of  the 
immigration  of  coolie  labourers  in  the  West  Indies  is  now  being  put  upon: the  employers, 
and  also  the  cost  of  repatriation.  Newfoundland  has  been  prohibiting  contacts  with 
Eskimos  or  Mountaineer  Indians  to  leave  the  colony  for  service  anywhere  except  service 
such  as  fishing)  hunting  or  exploring  in  the  Canadian  Labrador.  South  Africa  requires 
native  labour  agents  to  be  licensed,  and  regulates  contracts  for  native  labour.  Australia 
has  also  passed  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  aboriginals  and  half-castes. 

Much  dissatisfaction  was  caused  in  British  labour  circles  by  the  dedsion  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  what  is  known  as  the  Osborne  Judgment.  Briefly  the  effect  of  that 
judgment  was  that  a  rule  which  purports  to  confer  on  any  trade  union  under  the  Act 
of  1871  a  power  to  levy  contributions  on  members  for  the  purpose  of  securing  parlia^ 
mentary  representation,  whether  it  be  an  original  rule  of  the  union  or  a  rule  subsequently 
introduced  by  amendment,  is  ultra  vires  and  void.  The  result  of  this  decision  was  of 
course  to  reduce  Trade  Unions  to  impotency  for  political  purposes,  and  as  it  was  only 
by  political  pressure  that  the  interests  of  the  workers  could  be  protected  and  furthered, 
the  restriction  imposed  by  the  judgment  on  the  legitimate  activities  and  aspirations  of 
Trade  Unions  as  Labour  organizations  seemed  unreasonable  and  unfair.  The  Govern- 
ment has  introduced  a  bill  for  the  putpose  of  legalising — subject  to  certain  conditions — 
payments  made  by  a  Trade  Union  for  any  lawful  objects  or  purposes  for  the  time  being 
authorised  under  its  constitution,  including  of  course  pa3rments  made  for  political  pur- 
poses. Such  a  power,  it  may  be  said,  operates  unjustly  towards  a  dissentient  minority 
of  members,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  join  the  Union  with  their  eyes  open, 
with  notice,  that  is,  of  its  constitution  and  the  possible'  application  of  the  funcb  to 
polidcal  objects  with  which  they  are  not  in  sympathy.  Such  coercion  of  a  minority  by 
a  majority  is  a  normal  incident  of  the  management  of  corporate  undertakings. 
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ChUdren  and  (ha  Slate.— Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  legislation  of  all  civilised 
nations  to-day  than  the  concentration  on  the  child — the  care  that  the  youthful  citizen 
shall  not  be  corrupted  by  drink  or  tobacco  or  indecent  publications,  shall  not  be  sent, 
if  he  or  she  does  wrong,  to  prison  or  herded  with  common  criminals,  shall  not  drudge  in 
factories,  or  hawk  articles  in  the  street  or  be  exploited  for  public  entertainments,  shall  be 
protected  against  cruelty  and  outrage,  shall  have  free  meals  at  school  if  underfed,  and 
be  sent  to  foster-homes  if  neglected.  The  recent  Children  Act  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
familiarly  known  as  the  Children's  Charter  (see  £.  B.  vi,  138, 139),  is  a  notable  instance 
in  point.  The  system  of  children's  courts — ^that  is,  courts  where  charges  against 
children  and  young  p>ersons  are  tried  separately, — spread  with  remarkable  rapidity  all 
over  the  British  Empire,  the  United  States  and  many  foreign  countries.  So  too  the 
prohibition  against  the  passing  of  the  death  sentence  on  young  persons.  A  kind-hearted 
judge  under  the  old  law,  when  people  could  be  hanged  for  stealing  to  the  value  of  a 
shilling,  was  passing  sentence  of  death  on  a  girl  who  had  taken  a  bit  of  ribbon  out  oi  her 
mistress's  wardrobe,  when  the  poor  girl  fainted.  "  How  dreadful!  Tell  her  I  don't 
mean  it,"  said  the  kind>hearted  judge,  "will  nobody  tell  her  that  I  don't  mean  it?" 
Such  scenes  are  to  be  no  longer  possible.  Not  that  one  any  longer  imagines  the  youth- 
ful mind  to  be  the  sheet  of  white  paper  postulated  by  Locke  on  which  anything  may  be 
written.     Heredity  has  already  written  there  in  its  own  invisible  ink. 

By  a  recent  Manitoba  Act,  advertisements  dealing  with  the  adoption,  boarding  out, 
or  care  of  any  infants  under  the  age  of  thirteen  months  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
recommendation,  signed  by  the  advertiser  with  his  or  her  name  and  address,  and  this 
memorandum  has  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children, — ^a 
salutary  preventive  against  the  abuses  of  baby-farming.  Kentucky  now  punishes  any 
person  who  directly  promotes  or  contributes  to  conditions  which  render  any  child 
dependent,  neglected  or  delinquent.  Difficulties  often  arise — they  did  notably  in  Dr. 
Barnardo's  case — from  parents,  who  have  surrendered  their  children  to  the  charge  of  a 
philanthropic  society,  wanting  to  get  them  back.  Manitoba  has  met  this  difficulty  by 
providing  a  Children's  Superintendent.  No  surrender  by  a  parent  can  be  made  without 
the  consent  of  the  Superintendent,  but  when  once  made  it  is  final. 

CH>miiiereial  Law. — One  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  British  Imperial  Conference 
191 1  affirmed  the  desirability  of  securing  greater  uniformity  in  the  company  laws  of  the 
Empire,  and  well  it  might.-  In  Canada  there  are  no  less  than  eleven  different  systems 
of  company  law  contained  in  67  Acts  and  Ordinances.  In  South  Africa  there  are  16 
dealing  with  company  law.  In  Australia  there  are  54  Acts,  but  an  important  stejp  to- 
wards assimilation  has  been  taken  by  the  Victorian  Consolidation  Act,  which  practically 
adopts  the  whole  of  the  English  law  on  the  subject  of  companies.  Further  progress  to- 
wards uniformity  has  also  been  made  by  the  Acts  recently  passed  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
in  British  Columbia.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  of  companies  registered 
shows  on  the  latest  available  returns  the  same  steady  increase.  The  total  number  for 
191 1  was  6444.  The  most  remarkable  feature  however  was  the  large  proportion  of  the 
companies  registered  as  "  private  companies,"  no  less  than  5194  being  of  this  description. 
In  addition  16,860  companies  were  converted  from  public  into  private  companies.  The 
superior  attraction  of  the  private  company  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  exempt  from  the 
obligation  of  6ling  a  balance  sheet  under  s.  26  of  the  Companies  Act  19^8  with  the 
Registrar  of  Companies.  The  British  trader  likes  to  keep  his  affairs  to  himself.  Hie 
neglect  of  the  Limited  Partnerships  Act,  as  compared  with  the  popularity  of  the  private 
company,  is  also  very  striking.  The  number  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1908 
Was  144.  By  1911  it  had  dwindled  to  77.  There  can  be  no  question  that  as  between 
the  two  kinds  of  organisation,  the  limited  partnership  and  the  private  company,  the  lat- 
ter is  incomparably  the  safer,  the  simpler  and  the  more  efficient. 

The  company  wreckage  is  still  unfortunately  very  large.  Taking  together  British 
companies  that  liquidated  and  that  were  struck  off  the  register  as  defunct,  the  number 
for  1911  was  4353.  This  is  more  than  ought  to  be,  with  all  allowance  for  the  enterprise 
of  promoters  and  the  sanguineness  of  human  nature. 
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It  has  long  been  an  anomaly  that  foreign  companies  should  be  allowed  to  trade  in 
the  United  Kingdom  without  disclosing  anything  as  to  their  constitution  and  finandal 
resources.  This  has  been  rectified  bys.  274  of  the  Companies  Act  1908,  requiring  from 
these  alien  immigrant  companies  the  filing^of  a  copy  of  that  constitution,  a  list  of  their 
directors  and  the  name  of  a  person  to  accept  service.  If  the  foreign  company  is  limited, 
further  requirements  are  made.  One  hundred  and  ten  foreign  companies  complied 
with  these  conditions  in  191 1.  A  large  number  of  the  British  dominions  and  colonies 
are  adopting  similar  precautions.  Argentina  has  recently  done  the  same.  In  connection 
with  this  subject  a  very  serious  situation  has  arisen  in  Egypt  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Mixed  Courts  there  as  to  English  companies.  An  English  Company  which  is  carr3dng 
on  business  in  Egypt  may  efficiently  be  treated  by  a  Mixed  Court  as  *  null  and  non- 
existent.' The  question  was  very  fully  considered  in  all  its  bearings  by  the  Judicial 
Adviser  to  the  Khedive  in  his  Annual  Report,  and  will  be. found  reproduced  in  No.  xxv 
of  the  Journal  of  Comparative  LegislaHotty  p.  85. 

The  unification  of  the  law  of  bills  of  exchange  has  been  engaging  the  attention  lately 
of  English  business  men  and  lawyers,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  has  consulted  the  Institute 
of  Bankers  on  the  subject.  The  view  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  is  that  whilst  any 
fundamental  alteration  in  the  general  legal  principles  or  customary  usages  imderlying 
the  existing  law  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  not  be  acceptable  either  to  the  bankers  or 
the  mercantile  community  of  this  country,  many  existing  differences  between  the  laws 
of  various  countries  could  be  adjusted  by  international  agreement. 

At  the  Hague  Conference  on  Bills  of  Exchange  a  draft  uniform  code  on  the  subject 
was  accepted  by  the  delegates  of  more  than  30  nations.  This  draft  code  approximates 
more  nearly  to  English  law  than  to  any  existing  continental  code.  The  reconciliation 
of  the  English  point  of  view  with  the  continental  is  discussed  in  a  paper  contributed  to 
the  Journal  of  Comparative  Legislation  (No.  xxiii,  p.  143)  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Schuster,  one  of 
the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  also  by  Sir  M.  Chalmers  in  No.  xxiv  of  the 
same  Journal.  Profit-sharing  as  a  mode  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  Capital  and 
Labour  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed,  and  many  schemes  have  proved  to  have  worked 
successfully.  The  system  merits  special  attention  from  companies^  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  shareholders  are  becoming  more  and  more  mere  dividend-drawers,  and  too 
negligent  of  their  obligations  as  principals  in  the  business  to  their  employees. 

In  connection  with  commerciid  law  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  United  States  has  created 
a  Commerce  Court  with  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  relating  to  inter-state  commerce. 

Criminal  Law. — The  old  ideas  of  criminal  law  have  been  undergoing  of  late  years  a 
rapid  and  complete  transformation.  The  very  foundations  of  the  old  system  seem  to  be 
crumbling  away.  The  idea  of  retribution  or  vengeance,  so  long  the  animating  principle, 
ia  fading  into  the  background  and  is  giving  place  to  a  desire  to  reform  rather  than  punish 
the  criminal.  He,  it  is  felt,  is  not  so  much  to  blame  as  heredity  and  his  environment, 
and  for  that  society  is  largely  responsible.  Of  course  society  must  be  protected.  That 
principle  remains  unshaken,  but  does  society  beciefit  under  our  present  system?  "  As 
a  matter  of  fact,"  says  Professor  Willoughby,  "  so  far  as  regards  the  reformatory  idea 
there  would  probably  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that,  upon  the  whole,  criminal  law  as  it 
has  actually  been  administered  in  the  past  was  far  more  corrupting  than  elevating  to 
the  individual  punished.  Prisoners  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  the  feeble-mind- 
edf  physical  weaklings,  vagrants,  casual  offenders,  habitual  criminals.  For  all  but  the 
last  class^-the  hardened  in  crime — prison  is  a  failure.  The  modern  tendency  is  there- 
lore  to  discriminate.  For  the  young,  for  first  offenders,  for  the  weak,  for  those  who  are 
yet  undepraved  and  can  be  reclaimed  to  honest  citizenship,  it  provides  such  agencies  as 
the  industrial  school^  the  reformatory,  the  Borstal  institution.*  But  for  those  who  have 
adopted  crime  as  a  professiojn  and  are  really  irreclaimable,  the  main  principle  is  and 
inust  be  the  protection  of  the  community,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  policy  the  Prevention 
of  Crimes  Act  was  recently  passed  in  England.  Under  this  Act  those  who  have  been 
convicted  of  crime  and  who  are  persistently  leading  a  dishonest  or  criminal  life  may, 
See  E.  B.  xv,  613  et  seq.,  "  Juvenik  Offenders." 
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upon  being  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  a  fresh  offence,  be  further  sentenced  to  pre- 
ventive detention  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years,  to  take  effect  after  the  determina- 
tion of  the  sentence  of  penal  servitude.  Convicts  undergoing  preventive  detention  are 
confined  in  prisons  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  with  some  amelioration  of  the  usual  prison 
treatment.  In  i^io — the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available — 178  convicts 
were  dealt  with  under  this  preventive  system.  Similar  provisions  have  been  introduced 
by  amendment  into  the  criminal  code  of  Western  Australia:  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  has  adopted  a  similar  line  of  legislation. 

A  treatment  of  criminals  which  has  found  much  favour  in  the  United  States  is  that 
of  the  **  indeterminate  sentence."  This  is  strictly  a  misnomer — there  is  no  "  indetermi- 
nate sentence  "  in  the  sense  of  a  sentence  without  a  limit,  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 
The  "  indeterminate  sentence  "  is  used  as  a  catch-phrase  to  indicate  opposition  to  the 
"  retributory  *'  element  in  the  punishment  of  crime.  It  is  for  making,  not  the  guilt  of 
the  criminal  but  his  potentiality  for  reformation  the  test  for  the  duration  of  his  punish- 
ment, in  other  words  it  stands  for  the  individualisation  of  punishment,  and  it  entrusts 
the  power  of  judging  the  potentiality  of  reformation  not  to  the  judiciary  but  to  boards  of 
parole.  But,  as  Sir  Ruggles  Brise  has  justly  remarked,  there  is  fixed  in  human  nature  a 
moral  indignation  against  the  perpetrator  of  an  anti-social  act  which  demands  punish- 
ment when  there  is  full  responsibility  for  the  deed,  and  it  is  a  fallacy  to  call  such  a  healthy 
moral  sentiment  a  desire  for  vengeance  or  confound  it  with  the  old  idea  of  expiation. 

The  Probation  system  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  but  it  is 
differentiated  in  this  respect  that  it  dispenses  with  imprisonment  altogether.  The 
system  has  spread  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Started  in  Massachusetts  in  1875,  it  has 
extended  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Hungary,  Canada,  Austria  and  New  Zealand.  It  saves  the  offender 
from  the  stigma  of  imprisonment,  his  family  from  loss  of  wages,  and  the  public  from 
the  expense  of  his  support.  Japan  has  lately  adopted  the  system  and  applies  it  freely 
—whenever  there  is  a  chance  of  bettering  the  offender  without  sending  him  to  a  state 
penitentiary.    Trinidad  and  Tobago  have  recognised  its  wisdom. 

An  International  Penitentiary  Congress  is  to  be  held  in  London  in  191 5,  and  the 
result  of  its  discussions  will  be  awaited  with  much  interest. 

Everywhere  there  are  complaints  as  to  the  increase  of  young  criminals.  In  Italy,  for 
instance,  in  Naples,  Rome,  Genoa  and  Milan,  the  juvenile  offenders  are  32  per  cent  of 
the  total  convicted.  Between  the  ages  of  18  and  21,  offenders  are  nearly  twice  as  nu- 
merous as  between  40  and  50.  In  this  case  want  of  education  may  be  the  cause — half  of 
these  juvenile  criminals  could  neither  read  nor  write:  in  other  cases  education  itself,  it 
is  to  he  feared,  may  be  the  cause — perverted  to  the  purposes  of  roguery.  In  Egypt  the 
number  of  juvenile  offenders  has  increased,  but  the  ^eater  vigilance  of  the  authorities 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  rise  in  the  statistics.  In  England  and  Wales  the 
total  number  of  juvenile  offenders  for  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available  was 
34,087 — ^nearly  all,  it  may  be  remarked,  boys  or  youths.  The  proportiom  of  girls  was 
only  1899 — some  six  per  cent.  Juvenile  offences  fall  mainly  under  a  few  heads — petty 
thefts,  acts  of  mischief,  disorderly  behaviour,  begging  and  loitering.  Of  these  34,087 
youthful  offenders  only  go,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find,  were  sent  to  prison:  1143  were  sent 
to  reformatories,  1562  were  ordered  whipping:  but  the  large  majority  were  fined,  such 
fine  to  be  paid  by  the  parent  or  guardian.  This  is  an  excellent  device,  for  it  visits  on 
parents  and  gtxardians  the  just  consequences  of  their  neglect. 

The  codification  of  the  English  criminal  law  is  still  afar  off,  but  like  the  codification 
of  the  English  civil  law  it  is  proceeding  piecemeal.  The  consolidation  of  the  law  of 
perjury  by  an  Act  of  191 1  was  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
to  consolidate  and  simplify  the  perplexed  law  of  forgery.  The  agitation  against  capital 
punishment  seems  to  have  died  out  for  the  time,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
British  dominions  and  colonies. 

Lioenoes.-— A  very  noticeable  feature  of  recent  years  has  been  the  growth  of  the  licence 
system.    A  great  many  states  have  adopted  this  method  of  securing  control  over  the 
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conduct  of  acts  and  iizulertakings  in  lieu  of  special  legislation,  and  it  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it  lor  the  state  can  thus  fix  the  terms  of  its  sanction.  The  control  of  the  liquor 
trade  is  of  course  an  old  example  of  the  use  of  licensing:. so  is  the  control  of  public  enter- 
tainments: but  in  recent  times  the  licence  has  been  used  for  an  infinite  variety  of  matters 
— to  carry  or  sell  firearms,  to  use  the  totalisator,  to  sell  milk,  to  deal  in  coco-nuts  and 
nutmegs,  to.  run  a  cinematograph  show,  to  act  as  a  private  detective,  to  buy  gold,  to  deal 
in  offensive  weapons,  to  recruit  labour,  to  sell  morphine  injection  needles,  for  a  salmon 
cannery  or  salmon  curing  establishment. 

Analogous  to  this  system. is  the  growing  organisation  of  professions  and  trades. 
Acts  are  being  passed  everywhere  to  protect  the  public  and  the  professions  against 
imqualified  persons  practising,  ignorant  pretenders,  quacks  and  charlatans.  Thus 
chartered  accountants  are  being  organised  in  Ontario;  medical  men  in  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick,  dentists  in  New  Zealand,  pharmacists  in  Saskatchewan,  veterinary  surgeons 
in  Western  Australia,  and  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  do  the  same  for  architects  in 
England. 

Newspapers. — The  arch  mischief-maker  is  a  newspaper  when  unscrupulously  con- 
ducted. Sierra  Leone  has  recognised  this,  and  provided  a  penalty  for  publishing  state- 
ments which  are  **  misleading  or  calculated  to  do  harm  on  matters  of  public  interest  or 
importance.''  Some  such  provision  might  not  be  amiss  elsewhere  in  restraint  of  the 
sensational  newspaper  press.  Uganda  has  devised  another  check  on  enterprising  jour- 
nalism. The  proprietor  of  every  newsp>ap^  started  in  the  Protectorate  must  give  a  bond 
for  3000  rupees,  to  meet  any  fiine  that  may  be  imposed  for  criminal  libel. 

Agriculture. — This  is  the.  age  of  the  ubiquitous  microbe.  We  are  quite  used  to  wag- 
ing a  perpetual  war  with  it  in  the  human  body,  but  we  have  only  awakened  slowly  to 
the  malignant  potency  of  plant  pests  in  the  domain  of  agriculture.  Now  we  are  realising 
it,  and  the  result  is  a  large  amount  of  legislation  throughout  the  British  Empire,  in 
Canada,  South  and  East  Africa,  Australia,  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  the  Seychelles, 
British  Guiana,  Nova  Scotia.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  has  prohibited  importation 
of  exotic  products;  precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  from 
plants,  and  notification  of  pJant-disease  is  required*  South  Australia  has  been  dealing 
with  the  phylloxera  in  its  vineyards.  Bees  too  have  come  in  for  attention  in  St.  Lucia, 
Bechuanaland,  Jamaica,  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland;  also  noxious  weeds. .  Canada 
has  been  legislating  for  the  inspection  of  seeds  to  secure  that  the  germs  of  such  no^ous 
weeds  are  not  included.  Great  care  is  also  being  taken  to  secure  the  purity  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts^ and  the  non-adulteration  of  fertilizers  and  foodstuffs.  The  prevention  of  cattle 
disease  has  been  engaging  the  attention  of  many  American  states.  Rural  industries  are 
being  encouraged,  homesteads  and  small  holdings  made  easy  of  acquisition  on  periodical 
payments,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

A  book  full  of  instruction  on  the  subject  is  the  Anmtaire  International  de  Legislatum 
Agricole,  published  by  the  Institut  International  d' Agriculture  at  Rome.  - 

Native  Law  and  Custom. — The  value  of  the  historical  method  in  jurisprudence  has 
long  declared  itself,  and  as  it  has  made  itself  felt  we  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of 
native  law  and  custom  as  th^  origin  of  juridical  ideas  and  as  a  side-light  on  their  develop- 
ment. The  awakening  has  come  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  with  the  spread  of  civiliza- 
tion these  primitive  customs  with  their  rudimentary  notions  of  justice  are  fast  fading 
like  a  dissolving  view.  Mr.  R.  W.  Hamilton,  a  Judge  in  British  East  Africa,  has  done 
excellent  service  in  collecting  some  of  the  native  customs  there,  and  very  curious  maay 
of  them.  are.  The  fundamental  ideas  amongst  most  of  the  native  tribes  in  East  Africa 
regarding  family  relationships  are:  (i)  that  individual  members  of.  a  family  form  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  the  united  family;  (2)  that  the  females  cannot  inherit  and  cannot 
dispose  of  property;  (3)  that  females  are  themselves  property  to  be  bought  and  sold  in 
marriage,  to  be  assigned  in  payment  of  debt  and  to  be  owned  and  inherited  by  their 
male  relations.  In  fact  the  female  members  of  a  man's  family  are  as  much  a  part  of  his 
property  as  his  cattle,  and  often  the  most  important  source  of  his  income.  *'  Given  " 
says  Mr,  Hamilton,  "  this  conception  of  society  in  the  minds  of  primitive  savages  whose 
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crimes' are  commonly  the  instinctlte  crimes  <^  passion;  it  naturaJly  follows  that  such 
offences  as  murder  and  rape  are  regarded  by  them  in  a  vefry  different  light  from  that  in 
which  we  look  at  them.  Murder  is  regarded  as  a  loss  of  strength  caused  to  the  family  of 
the  person  murdered,  which  may  be  compensated  by  the  murderer  replacing  the  mur- 
derM  man  with  others.  Rape  of  an  unmarried  woman  is  regarded  as  so  much  loss  caused 
to  her  owner  in  the  price  procurable  for  her  in  the  marriage  market."  In  short  they 
are  looked  on  as  offences  not  against  the  person  but  against  property.  The  idea  of  a 
crime  against  society  has  no  place  in  the  native  mind. 

In  Mr.  NorthoDte  Thomas -s  '*  Marriage  Customs  of  the  Edo-speaking  Peoples  of 
Nigeria  **  he  cites  a  curious  parallel  to  Jacob  serving  his  father-in-law  I^ban  for  Rachell 
In  addition  to  payment  for  a  bride  he  says:  "  when  the  bride  is  young  the  suitor  does  a 
certain' amount  of  work  on  the  farm  of  his  future  iather-in*law  and  jhelps-him^i^^ch 
tasks  as  house-building.'' 

In  Albania  the  system  of  accepting  money  payment  for  homicide  is  still  in  full  force 
(see  li^Iiss  Durham's  book  High  Albania),  In  a  case  of  misadventure  or  manslaughter 
the  £14  which  is  the  standard  tariff  will  as  a  rule  be  accepted:  but  when  bad  blood  is 
aroused — in  a  case  of  honour  or  vital  interests — the  tender  of  cash  is  rejected  and  the 
tribes  enter  upon  a  long  blood  feud.  It  might  be  supposed  that  such  a  feud  could  only 
end  with  extermination,  but  there  is  a  limit,  though  somewhat  undefined.  Thus,  the 
Kastratione  and  Hoti  tribes  being  at  feud,  a  Kastratione  accompanied  Miss  Durham  as 
guide  to  the  enemy's  country.  '*  All  drank  healths  with  him/'  she  says,  ''  he  was  the 
honoured  guest. and  they  discussed  pleasantly  how  many  *  bloods  '  would  be  required 
before  peace  could  be  made.  The  house-master  was  quite  frank:  five  was  the  number 
he  thought  necessajry.  And  the  Kastran  thought  that  £ve  would  satisfy  them  too." 
What  is  so  curious,  is  the  absolute  reverence  of  these  untamed  mountaineers  for  law 
co-existing  with  these  bloodthirsty  feuds:  but  the  anomaly  vanishes  on  a  moment's 
reflection.  The  vendetta  is  to  them  the  law — a  family  or  social  duty  of  primary  obliga^ 
tion  as  it  was  to  Hamlet  the  Dane. 

Witchcraft  is  still  a  potent  force  amqng  the  native  tribes  of  Africa,  Laws  iand 
magistrates  are  powerless  to  stamp  it  out.  One  of  the  latest  crimiaal  cases  in  the  East 
Africa  Protectorate  arose  out  of  the  elders  of  a  tribe  in  solemn  conclave  having 
clubbed  and  stoned  a  witch-doctor. 

Ancient  Honumanto. — There  is  a  growing  sense  of  the  importance,  of.  protecting 
ancient  monuments  and  national  works  of  art  before  it  is  too  late.  The  natural  beauties 
of  a  country  are  being  protected,  and  they  run  less  risk  of  being  spoilt  than  historic  or 
architectural  buildings  01'  ruins.  Austria,  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Italy  and  the 
United  States  have  ail  legislated  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  Ancient 
Monuments  Act  igzo,  c.3.  enables  the  Commissioners  of  Works  to  accept  the  ownership 
of  any  "  structure,  erection  or  monument  of  historical  or  architectural  interest  or  any 
remains  thereof."  Two  more  English  Bills  on  the  subject  are  pending,  one  of  which 
proposes  that  all  ancient  monuments, — sites  as  well  as  artistic  treasures — should  be  put 
under  the  protection  of  Government  by  being  officially  scheduled.  In  the  meantime 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  provided  for  the  preservation  oiF  fiushinan  relics  in  the 
shape  of  drawings  or  paintings  on  stone:  while  Spain  has  been  creating  a  '*  ceritrj?  "  of 
historical  studies  for  the  scientific  study  of  Spanish  history.  Cyprus  has  also  been  pro- 
tecting its  unique  classical  antiquities. 

AdmiBistriltlon  of  Justlee.— At  the  annual  meeting  in  London  of  the  Law  Society  in 
191 2,  the  address  of  the  President  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  decline  of  British  litiga- 
tion and  its  causes.,  Such  decline,  it  should  be  premised,,  is  confined  to  the  High  Courts 
In  the  County  Court  the  volume  of  litigation  has  increatod  and  is  increasing.  For  the 
decline  in  the  High  Court  several  causes  arc  assigned — delay,  uncertainty,  Costs;  but 
these  a;re  nothing  new.  For  centurieis  all  these  causes  have  been  operating  as  deterrents. 
The  true  reason  seems  rather  to  be  a  decljnein  the  litigious  spirit  of  the  old  times.  There 
is  more  of  a  disposition  to*day  to  admit  that  the  tights  of  the  matter  are  partly  on  one 
side  and  partly  on  the  other,  and  to  compromise  them  accordingly,  instead  Of  fighting 
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them  out  to  the  bitter  end.  There  is  nothing  to  regret  in  this — no  denial  of  justice, 
though  the  lawyers  may  suffer  in  pocket.  But  this  and  other  problems  will,  it  1$  to  be 
hoped)  be  solved  by  the  lately  appointed  Royal  Commission  on  the  administration,  of 
justice.  The  existing  English  procedure  in  civil  cases  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The^e 
9j:e  too  many  interlocutory  proceedings,  too  many  appeals^  a  want  of  uniformity.  Why 
should  proceedings  commence  sometimes  with  a  writ,  sometimes  with  an  originating 
summons?  Expert  witnesses  are  an  enormous  expense  to  the  parties,,  and  generally 
contradict  one  another.  Why  should  not  the  Court  have  a  list  of  assessors — engineers^ 
merchants,  doctors,  architects,  chemists  and  others  whom  it  can  summon  to  its  aid, 
just  as  it  now  does  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  in  Admiralty  cases>  and  Bishops  or 
other  Church  dignitaries  in  ecclesiastical  cases? 

Hearing  in  Camerft.— The  English  divorce  case  of  Scott  v..  Scott  in  191  i  raised  art 
interesting  new  question  as  to  the  effect  of  an  order  for  hearing  in  camerd:  A  ladj? 
instituted  a  suit  for  nullity  of  marriage.  The  case  was  ordered  to  be  heard  t«  camerd, 
and  in  the  result  the  Court  made  a  decree  on  the  ground  of  the  husband's  impotence. 
The  ex-wife  thereupon — to  show  that  she  was  the  aggrieved  party — sent  a  transcript  of 
the  shorthand  notes  taken  at  the  hearing  to  her  father  and  sister.  For  this  alleged 
violation  of  the  secrecy  of  the  hearing  a  motion  was  made  to  comnlit  her  for  contempt; 
and  Mr.  Justice  Bargrave  Deane  held  that  the  publication  did  constitute  a  gross  con- 
tempt. The  lady  appealed,  and  was  met  by  a  preliminary  objection  that  the  order  was 
in  a  **  criminal  matter  "  and  not  appealable.  The  case  was  heard  before  the  full  Court 
of  Appeal,  with  the  result  that  four  Judges  held  the  preliminary  objection  good:  two 
dissented,  and  of  the  latter  one — ^Lord  Justice  Fletcher  Moulton  (now  Lord  Moulton) — 
delivered  a  very  striking  judgment.  In  his  opinion  the  order  related  to  the  hearing  and 
the  hearing  only,  and  when  that  was  concluded  its  effect  was  at  an  end.  There  was 
therefore  no  contempt  by  the  lady  in  what  had  been  done,  and  he  pointed  out  the 
danger  to  the  administration  of  justice  if  the  Court — the  guardian  of  the  Hberty  of  the 
subject — Itself  encroached  on  that  liberty.  Hearing  in  camerd^  it  must  be  rememljered, 
fe  ordered  not  only  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  indecent  evidence  being  given  in  public,  but 
because  such  evidence  often  cannot  be  obtained  at  all  except  in  private. 

Recent  Legal  Literature. — A  book  of  great  value  now  nearing  completion  is  The  Commercial 
Laws  of  the  World.  Here  we  have  the  Lex  Mercatoria  grown  into  a  library  of  fifteen  massive 
volumes,  the  mustard-seed  into  a  tree  overshadowing  the  whole  earth. 

In  Professor  Maitland's  Collected  Papers  we  have  had  another  book  of  remarkable  interest* 
the  gleanings  of  the  rich  harvest  of  F.  W.  Maitland's  genius.  Maitland — as  his  editor 
Mr.  Fisher  well  says  —  was  not  only  "a  great  discoverer  in  history,"  but  an  "incomparable 
populariser  of  his  own  and  other  men's  knowledge." 

A  notable  work  is  the  2nd  edition  of  Burge's  Colonial  and  Foreign  Lam,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Justice  Wood  Renton  and  Mr.  G.  G.  Phillimore.  The  scope  and  thorongfaness 
of  this  work  is  illustrated  in  the  latest  volume,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  marriage  and 
divorce  and  contains  a  detailed  survey  of  the  law  systems  of  nearly  all  civilized  nations. 
The  voluminous  Laws  of  England,  proceeding  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Halsbury,  is  a 
notable  achievement  for  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy;  and  second  editions  of  the  Ency* 
chpaedia  of  the  Laws  of  England  and  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Scots  Law  show  the  apprecia* 
tioa  which  those  works  have  met  with.  A  work  of  remarkable  erudition  is  BuckUnd's 
Roman  Law  of  Slavery,  and  with  it  may  be  coupled  the  Master  of  Balliol's  Criminal  Law 
of  Rome. 

The  Great  Jimsts  <^the  World,  appearing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Comparative 
Legislation,  is  a  collection  of  articles  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  tYk&  Society  by  a  number 
of  distinguished  lawyers.  It  should  help  to  form  the  basis  of  a  histpry  of  jurisprudefHx — a 
history  teaching  by  examples. 

A  new  departure  whicn  promises  well  is  the  establishment  at  Berlin  of  an  International 
Institute  for  a  Bibliography  of  Jurisprudence.  The  Institute  will  deal  not  only  with  books 
but  with  periodical  literature.  A  great  amount  ci  valuable  work  is  in  these  days  buried  and 
lost  in  periodicals  and  fugitive  pamphlets,  such  as  Sir  Erie  Richards's  recent  Lecture  on  the 
"Sovereignty  of  the  Air,"  or  Sir  John  Macdonell's  "Historical  Trials." 

In  connection  with  legal  bibliography,  a  good  idea  comes  from  New  York  in  the  shape  of  a 
Guide  to  German  Law.  Popularly  it  may  re  described  as  "German  Law  and  where  to  find 
it."  It  is  the  fifst  of  a  series,  admirably  planned  and  ably  executed,  designed  to  constitute 
a  library  of  comparative  law. 
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toeal  Legislation. — The  main  currents  of  the  past  year  or  two  in  law  and  legi^atioft 
having  been  indicated,  a  brief  notice  may  be  added  of  some  of  the  special  matters  with 
which  individual  nations  have  been  concenung  themselves.  Reference  should  be.  made, 
in  this  connection,  to  the  accounts  of  separate  countries  in  Part  II  of  the  Y£AR-Book> 
notably  in  the  case  of  the  various  states  of  the  United  States. 

Austria. —  Austria  has  lately  been  celebrating  the  centenary  of  its  Dvil  Code.  An 
interesting  account  of  its  history  is  given  by  Dr.  i  isch.  Divorce  law  in  Austria,  which  is 
founded  on  the  Code,  still  retains,  Dr.  Tisch  says,  the  "confessional  or  ecclesiastical  basis.*' 
In  the  case  of  Catholics,  or  even  where  one  spouse  only  is  a  Catholic,  the  bond  of  marriage  cart 
only  be  dissolved  by  death.  Where  both  spouses  are  non-Catholics  the  marriage  may  be 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent  if  an  insuperable^  disinclination  is  proved  before  the  tribunal,  or 
on  complaint  of  one  of  the  spouses  for  certain  matrimonial  onences. 

A  Code  for  Domestic  Service  in  Vienna  has  lately  been  enacted  by  the  Austrian  Parlia- 
ments, defining  concisely  the  respective  rights  of  master  and  servant,  mistress  and  maid. 

The  regulation  of  the  Bar  in  Austria  is  also  before  the  House  of  Deputies.  The  object  ik 
to  prevent  overcrowding  by  exacting  higher  qualifications  and  to  prevent  retired.  Judges 
swelling  the  competition. 

Belgium. — Belgium  has  amended  the  whole  of  its  Maritime  Commercial  Code. 

Brazil, — Legis&tion  here  has  been  mainly  concerned  with  bankruptcy  and  negotiable 
instruments.  A  copyright  law  has  also  been  passed  in  favour  of  foreign  authors,  giving 
them  the  same  privileges  as  native  authors. 

France, — France  has  been  establishing  old  age  pensions  for  workmen  and  peasants. 
Regulations  have  also  been  made  for  the  health  and  salcty  of  miners  Another  law  facilitates 
the  acquisition  of  small  rural  holdings  by  allowing  the  agricultural  banks  to  spread  their 
advances  over  a  period  not  exceeding  fifteen  vears. 

The  growing  importance  of  comparative  law  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  France  has 
created  an  office  of  foreign  legislation  and  international  law.  The  full  text  of  the  decree  will 
be  found  in  No.  xxv  of  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Legislaliortt  P-  175; 

Germany.— Germany  has  completed  her  scheme  for  compulsory  insurance  of  workers. 
A  new  scheme  of  similar  insurance  for  persons  such  as  clerks  with  a  higher  scale  of  income  is 
now  being  formulated.  ^  *  . 

In  the  matter  of  copyright,  Germany,  while  adopting  with  a  number  of  useful  innovations, 
the  modifications  of  the  Bern  Convention  of  1908,  has  not  seen  its  way  to  lengthen  the  period 
of  protection  to  50  years  as  the  British  Copyright  Act  191 1  has  done. 

Another  noticeable  statute  is  that  extenaing  the  liability  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  for 
breaches  of  duty  on  the  part  of  Imperial  officials. 

In  England  a  person  keeping  an  animal  not  ferae  naturae  is  only  liable  for  its  mischief 
if  he  had  reason  to  know  that  it  is  savage.  This  is  expressed  in  popular  language  by  saying 
that  a  dog  is  entitled  to  its  first  bite.  This  "scienter"  doctrine  is  too  lax  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  proving  knowledge.  In  Germany  on  the  other  hand  the  law  was  too  strict. 
A  person  keeping  an  animal  was  liable  for  all  damage  caused  by  it.  Under  a  new  law  a 
person  keeping  a  domesticated  animal  for  purposes  of  his  profession  or  trade  or  of  his  main« 
tenance,  is  not  liable  for  any  damage  caused  by  such  animal  if  in  keeping;  watch  over  it  he  has 
used  reasonable  diligence  or  if  the  damage  could  not  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  reason- 
able diligence.  This  is  fair.  But  the  protection,  it  may  be  noted,  is  not  extended  to  animals' 
kept  for  sport  or  otherwise. 

India. — The  Indian  Councils  Act  has  made  great  changes  in. the  constitutioa  and  func* 
tions  of  the  Legislative  Councils  (see  Sir  C.  Ilbert  in  Journal  of  Comp.  Leg,,  No.xxiv)} 
and  the  Press  Act  has  been  passed  to  check  the  licence  of  some  native  newspapers. 

Italy. — The  state  has  been  taking  over  all  life  insurance  business. 

Japan. — Hardly  anythiiw;  in  the  development  of  nations  has  been  more  remarkableJthati* 
the  rafnd  transformation  in  jfapan  of  the  ola  regime  into  the  new:  but  with  all  its  innorvations 
it  would  be  misleading  to  sa^,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  Japan  in  its  new  Civil  Code  has 
"thrown  over  its  whole  existing  legal  system."  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  noted  in  his  Ancient 
Law  the  remarkable  persistency  among  the  Romans  of  the  patria  -botestas.  No  less  remaTlc- 
able  is  its  sway  in  Japan  under  what  is  called  "the  power  of  the  family  head."  It  still 
dominates  all  nval  legal  conceptions.  In  the  political  sphere  this  is  illustrated  in  the  Japa- 
nese fidelity  for  2550  years  to  tne  Imperial  dynasty  as  head  of  the  great  family  of  the  state-^ 
the  supreme  pater  Jamilias.  But  it  is  "pretty  to  observe,"  as  Mr.  repys  would  say,  how  this 
doctrine  of  tne  patria  potestas — this  imperium  in  imperio — is,  under  the  influence  of  modern 
ideas,  (passing  tnrough  the  same  changes  as  in  ancient  Rome.  Roman  opinion  tempered  by 
degrees  that  strange  domestic  despotism,  and  there  were  duties  attaching  to  the  patriarchal 
head,  such  as  the  moral  obligation  to  provide  for  all  members  of  the  family  out  of  the  common 
fund,  which  balanced  the  rights.  In  modern  Japan  the  old  feudal  absoluteness  of  the 
family  head  has  gone;  the  Japanese  Court  of  Appeal  has  decided  that  his  powere  are  to  be 
exercised  "only  for  the  best  interests  of,  and  wnen  necessary  for  the  administration  of,  the 
house,"  and  "if  injustices  are  alleged  the  Court  is  to  investigate  them  and  sfet  aside,  if  neces- 
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sary,  any  unfair  exclusion  of  a  member  by  the  family/'  If  a  family  head  abuses  (lis  pqwers, 
such  powers  may  be  suspended.  ^  In  short,  the  nghts  incident  to  the  patrid  poUslas  are 
fading  while  its  duties  are  emerging  into  clearer  relief. 

Some  other  matters  may  be  noticed :  An  old  age  pension  scheme  has  been  passed,  the 
age  being  fixed  at  70.  Selling  intoxicating  liquors  to  a  minor  has  been  made  punishable. 
Horse  racing  has  lately  been  prohibited, — the  Government,  which  had  at  one  time  au- 
thorised it  in  the  hope  of  improving  the  horse,  being  convinced  that  it  was  productive  of 
more  evil  than  good  to  the  community.  A  censorship  has  also  been  established  over  the 
irresponsible  newspaper,  by  requiring  the  publishers  to  make  a  deposit  varying  in  amount 
with  the  population  of  the  place  where  it  is  published. 

Russia. —  A  new  extradition  law  is  one  of  tne  features  of  recent  Russian  legislation.  The 
new  law  does  not  affect  the  provisions  of  existing  treaties,  but  lays  it  down  that  subsequent 
treaties  must  be  concluded  on  the  basis  of  this  law.  To  constitute  an  extraditable  crime, 
it  must  be  one  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  both  the  countries  in  treaty.  Extradition 
may  be  granted  not  only  for  the  crimes  enumerated  in  the  treaty  but  for  other  crimes.  It 
may  be  granted  where  the  crime  was  committed  for  a  political  purpose.  A  Russian  subject 
cannot  be  extradited.  An  interesting  account  of  the  new  copyright  law  in  Russia  is  given 
in  No.  xxvi  of  the  Journal  of  Comparalive  LegisUUion. 

Spain. — Spain  has  been  legislating  quite  in  the  euf enist  spirit  for  the  good  of  babies,— 
providing  for  nurse  agencies,  homes  for  infants,  milk  supply,  and  in  the  same  interest, 
regulating  the  work  of  women  and  children.  It  has  been  establishing  a  tribunal  for  the 
settlement  of  civil  disputes  between  employers  and  employees.  A  usury  law  has  also  been 
passed  making  void  all  contracts  of  loan  stipulating  for  a  rate  of  interest  notably  higher 
than  the  normal  value  of  the  money  and  manifestly  disproportionate. 

Switzerland. —  The  new  Civil  Code  has  recently  come  into  operation.  It  is  based  on  the 
German  Civil  Code,  but  with  original  features  of  its  own.  The  framers,  for  example,  have 
preferred  to  leave  much  to  the  Judge,  and  where  the  text  of  the  Code  fails  as  a  precise  guide 
Its  spirit  is  to  prevail.  In  default  of  this  the  judge  is  to  be  guided  by  custom  or  the  rule  which 
he  would  if  legislating  have  adopted. 

United  States.— ^ne  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  the  United  States  is  the  effort  to 
secure  uniform  legislation  among  the  states.  The  evils  of  the  existing  diversity  are  notorious 
and  are  specially  felt  in  the  case  of  commercial  laws.  The  first  oftnese  proposed  American 
uniform  Commercial  Acts  deals  with  the  law  of  negotiable  instruments.  Others  will  be 
the  Sales  Act,  the  Bills  of  Lading  Act,  the  Uniform  Desertion  Act.  the  Uniform  Divorce  Act 
the  Uniform  Boiler  Inspection  Act.  (Edward  Manson.) 

THE  BRITISH  LAW  OF  ARTISTIC  COPYRIGHT 

On  July  I,  191 2)  there  came  into  operation  an  entirely  new  British  Copyright  Act. 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton's  Imperial  Copyright  Bill  (the  general  terms  of  which  were  given 
in  the  article  "Copyright**  in  E.  J5.  vii,  128,  129)  became  law  in  1911.  The 
passing  of  this  Act  not  only  consolidated  and  amended  the  British  law  of  Literary  Copy* 
right,  on  the  lines  there  indicated,  but  has  entirely  altered  the  conditions  of  Artistic 
Cop3rright  and  repealed  the  previous  Acts  dealing  with  it^  the  statement  of  law  on  that 
subject  as  set  forth  in  E.  B.  vii,  125  et  seq.  no  longer  therefore  holds  good, 
and  we  shall  state  here  what  the  law  now  is.  The  changes  effected  by  the  Act  were 
very  great,  the  chief  being  the  unification  of  the  law  in  regard  to  every  branch  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  the  abolition  of  ail  formalities  for  securing  copyright  to  the  artist  such  as 
registration  or  the  signing  of  works  or  documents  of  any  kind,  the  extension  of  the  term 
of  copyright  for  all  forms  of  art,  the  inclusion  of  architecture,  and  the  return  of  the 
copyright  to  the  legal  representatives  of  an  artist  twenty-five  years  after  his  death. 

Scope.'^Tht  application  of  the  Act  extends  to  the  whole  of  the  British  Dominions  except 
when  spedallv  restricted  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  to  be  effective  in  the  self-governing 
Domimons — Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Newfoundland — the  legislature 
of  the  Dominions  must  declare  the  Act  to  be  in  force  either  with  or  without  modifications 
relating  to  procedure  and  remedies  which  the  Dominions  are  at  liberty  to  make.  British 
possessions  which  are  not  self-governing  Dominions  have  the  same  liberty  to  modify  the  Act 
or  to  adopt  it  as  it  stands.  An  order  in  Council  may  also  extend  the  operation  of  tne  Act  to 
Protectorates—as  Cyprus — and  to  foreign  countries.  The  old  law  protected  all  works  of 
art  produced  in  any  part  of  the  British  Dominions,  but  it  only  protected  them  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  British  works  of  art  appear  to  have  had  no  protection  in  the  self-governing 
Dominions  and  possessions  unless  under  special  local  provision,  or  unless,  as  illustrations  to 
a  book,  they  were  protected  as  being  parts  of  a  book  under  the  Literary  Copyright  Act 
of  1842,  which  unlike  the  Fine  Arts  Act  extended  its  scope  to  the  British  Dominions. 

Rights. — There  is  copyright  in  every  original  work  of  art,  but  if  the  work  is  published  it 
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must  be  first  published  in  some  part  of  the  British  Dominions  to  which  the  Act. extends, 
and  if  unpubjished  the  author  must,  at  the  date  of  the  maldng  of  the  work,  be  a  British 
subject  or  resident  within  such  part  of  the  British  Dominions  as  aforesaid.  If  the  maldng  of 
the  work  has  extended  over  a  considerable  time  it  is  onlyr  necessarjr  that  the  author  should 
have  been  for  a  substantial  part  of  that  time  a  British  subject  or  resident  or  domiciled  within 
the  British  Dominions  or  a  foreign  country  to  which  the  Act  extends. 

The  -change  niade  by  the  new  Act  affects  paintings,  drawings  and  photographs  to  this 
extent.  _  Publication  did  not  affect  copyright  which  existed  from  the  making  of  the  work, 
and  which  was  protected  by  common  rnw  right,  so  long  as  it  remained  unpublished.  On 
publication  the  copyright  became  subject  to  the  terms  of  cop>[right  enacted  bv  the  1862  Act. 
The  new  law  abolishes  common  law  protection  entirely,  but  gives  protection  for  unpublished 
works;  under  the  s^tute  an  unpublished  engraving  retains  its  copyright  so  long  as  it  remains 
unpublished,  but  it  becomes  amenable  to  the  terms  provided  for  posthumous  works  if 
published  after  the. author's  death. 

"Copyright"  means  the  sole  right  to  produce  or  reproduce  the  works  or  any  substantial 
part  thereof  in  any  material  form  whatsoever,  and  to  publish  the  work;  it  includes  also  the 
right  to  dramatise  a  work  of  art  in  the  form  of  a  living  picture  or  otherwise.  ** Publication" 
means  the  issue  of  copies  to  the  public.  The  exhibition  of  a  work  is  not  publication,  nor  is 
the  construction  of  a  work  of  architecture,  nor  the  issue  of  photographs  or  engravings  of 
works  of  sculpture  or  architecture. 

Under  the  old  law  engravings  and  sculpture  acquired  statutory  copyright  on  publication, 
by  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  proprietor  and  the  date  of  publication  on  each^original  or 
Copy  issued  to  the  public. 

In  paintings,  drawings  and  photographs  there  was  statutory  copyright  from  the  making 
and  Quite  apart  from  publication,  but  registration  was  necessary  prior  to  any  action  at  law 
in  deience  of  copyright.     Registration  is  now  abolished. 

Architecture  is  introduced  into  a  copyright  Act  for  the  first  time,  and  solely  at  the  instiga< 
tion  of  the  BerKn  Convention.  It  is  very  uncertain  how  it  will  act  or  what  is  protected,  and 
its  inclusion  was  by  no  means  unanimously  desired  by  architects.  But  the  protection  of 
architectural  designs  has  been  put  in  operation  abroad,  and  certain  claims  have  been  dealt 
with.  The  use  of  the  expressions  "architectural  drawings"  and  "drawings  of  architecture" 
seems  to  have  caused  some  little  confusion,  but  perhaps  unnecessarily.  An  "architectural 
drawing  or  plan"  may  be  taken  to  be  a  constructional  drawing  made  by  the  architect  for  the 
use  of  the  builder.  A  "drawing  of  architecture"  mav  be  made  by  anybody  of  a  building 
already  constructed,  and  while  showing  the  superficial  character  of  the  building  would  not 
be  in  any  sense  a  constructive  drawing. 

Infringement  is  the  doing  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  copyright  anything,  the 
sole  right  to  do  which  belongs  under  the  Act  to  the  owner  of  the  copyright.  The  following 
acts  are  exceptions: 

(A)  Any  lair  dealing  with  a  work  for  purposes  of  private  study,  criticism  or  review  is  not 
an  infringement. 

(B)  An  artist  who  has  disposed  of  his  copyright  in  a  work  may  use  any  mould,  cast, 
sketch,  plan,  model  or  study,  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  work,  provided  he  does  not  thereby 
repeat  or  imitate  the  main  design  of  the  iKrorK. 

^C)  Paintings,  drawings,  engravines  or  photographs  may  be  made  and  published  of  a 
work  of  sculpture  or  artistic  craftsmanship  permanently  situated  in  a  public  place  or  building, 
or  of  an  architectural  work  if  they  are  not  m  the  nature  of  architectural  drawings  or  plans. 

(D)  Photographs  may  be  made  of  paintincfs,  drawings  or  engravings,  situated  in  a  public 
place  or  building,  maintained  in  part  or  entirely  by  public  funds,  unless  the  copyright  in  them 
IS  private  property. 

Infringement  is  committed  by  anyone  who  sells,  lets  for  hire,  offers  for  sale  or  hire  by 
way  of  trade,  or  widely  distributes  or  exhibits  in  public,  or  imports  for  sale  or  hire  into  any 
part  of  the  British  Dominions,  any  work  which  to  his  knowledges  infringes  copyright. 

These  exceptions  clear  up  points  to  which  no  reference  was  made  in  the  old  Acts,  though 
some  of  them  were  assumecT  to  be  permissible,  such  as  the  use  by  the  artist  of  his  sketches 
and  studies,  and  the  making  of  complete  copies  of  works  for  purposes  of  private  study. 
"Fair  dealing"  is  a  new  element  which  may  have  to  be  defined  oy  the  Law  Courts. 

Terms  of  Copyright, — Copyright  endures  for  the  life  of  the  author  and  fifty  years  after 
his  death.  But  the  Act  renaers  it  impossible  for  an  artist  to  dispose  of  his  copyright  for 
more  than  his  life  and  twenty-five  years  after  his  death.  No  matter  what  agreement  he 
may  make  to  the  contrary,  twenty-five  years  after  his  death  the  copyright  returns  to  his 
legal  personal  representatives  as  part  of  his  estate. 

A  provision  is  made  whereby  in  the  case  of  a  work  which  has  been  published,  it  is  possible, 
twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  the  author  or  in  the  case  of  an  engraving  thirty  years, 
for  any  person  to  reproduce  and  publish  the  work,  on  civing  notice  of  his  intention  and  on 
payment  of  a  royalty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  published  price  in  respect  of  copies  sold,  the 
notice  and  the  payment  of  royalties  to  be  regulated  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Photographs  have  copyright  for  fifty  years  from  the  date  of  making  the  negative. 
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The  chang^e  in  the  duration  of  the  term  of  copyright  is  one  of  the  most  important  effected 
by  the  Act.  Under  the  old  law  the  terms  were  for  engravings  28  years;  for  scuIptWe  14 
years,  with  a  possible  additional  14;  for  oaintings,  drawings  and  photographs,  the  life  01 
the  author  ana  7  years  after  his  death.  The  term  of  life  aiS  50  years  was  aecided  upon  to 
enable  Great  Britain  to  fall  into  line  with  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  the  great  majority 
of  these  already  having  accepted  this  term. 

Ovinership  0/  copyright, — The  author  of  the  work  is  the  first  owner  of  its  copyright.  There 
are  two  exceptions:— 

(A)  A  person  giving  a  commission  for  valuable  consideration  for  a  portrait,  an  engraving 
or  a  photograph,  is  the  first  owner  of  the  copyright  therein;  (B)  Where  a  work  is  made  by  a 
person  in  the  employment  under  a  contract  of  service  of  some  other  person  the  copyright 
belongs  to  the  employer. 

This  is  without  doubt  as  regards  the  painter  and  draughtsman  the  most  important 
change  made  by  the  Act.  Under  the  old  law  it  was  necessary. for  the  mere  existence  of  a 
copyright  in  a  painting  or  drawing  that  on  the  first  sale  of  the  work  a  document  be  prepared 
stating  to  whom  the  copyright  should  belong.  If  it  remained' with  the  artist  the  document 
had  to  be  signed  by  the  purchaser,  if  it  passed  with  the  work  to  the  purchaser  it  had  to  be 
signed  by  the  artist,  and  in  the  event  of^no  agreement  in  this  form  being  made  on  the  first 
sale  the  copyright  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  work  could  be  reproduced  by  any  one  able  to  gain 
access  to  it  for  this  purpose.  The  photographer  came  under  the  same  law,  but  as  the  copy- 
right in  a  photograph  lies  in  the  negative  which  is  very  seldom  sold,  the  photographer  was 
but  slightly  affected.  Up  to  the  date  of  sale  the  copyright  was  protected  by  common  law. 
The  passing  of  copyright  to  a  person  giving  a  commission  is  now  restricted  to  the  case  of  a 
portrait,  an  engraving  or  photograph;  previously  it  passed  without  agreement  in  all  cases 
of  commission  of  a  painting,  drawing  or  photograph,  but  not  of  an  engraving  or  sculpture. 

Licenses. — The  owner  of  a  copyright  may  assign  his  rights  wholly  or  partially  either  for 
the  whole  term  pf  his  copyright  or  any  portion  of  it,  and  may  grant  any  Interest  in  his  rights 
by  license.     These  grants  must  be  in  writing  signed  by  the  owner  of  copyright-; 

There  was  some  doubt  under  the  old  law  as  to  the  right  of  a  copyright  owner  to  split  up 
and  part  with  portions  of  his  right,  i,e.  whether  he  could  grant  a  right  to  one  person  to 
reproduce  his  work  in  black  and  white,  and  to  another  in  colour  or  to  use  it  for  post-cards, 
while  the  right  to  make  a  large  coloured  Christmas  supplement  went  to  another.  It  is  clear 
under  the  new  Act  that  he  may  also  grant  licences  for  a  time  or  for  the  vdiole  term  of  his 
copyright.  It  also  does  away  with  the  provision  in  respect  to  the  sculpture  copyright  that 
it  could  only  pass  by  deed  signed  and  sealed  and  by  tne  attestation  of  witnesses,  and  also 
with  the  necessity  in  the  case  of  an  engraving  copyright  to  have  the  written  agreement 
attested  by  credible  witnesses. 

Civil  Remedies. — When  copyright  has  been  infringed,  the  owner,  except  in  the  case  of  an 
infringing  work  of  architecture,  is  entitled  to  an  injunction  or  interdict,  to  damages  and  to 
an  account  of  sales.  In  the  case  of  a  work  of  arcnitecture  the  construction  of  the  alleged 
infringing  building  cannot  be  stopped  by  injunction.  Infringing  copies  of  a  work,  except  a 
work  of  architecture,  are  deemed  to  be  the  property  of  the  owner  of  copyright.  When 
proceedings  arc  taken  against  an  infringer  who  alleges  in  his  defence  that  he  did  not  know 
of  the  existence  of  copyright  in  the  work,  the  onus  of  proof  that  he  did  not  know  and  had 
not  reasonable  means  of  making  himself  aware  of  its  existence  lies  on  the  infringer. 

An  action  in  respect  of  infringement  of  copyright  must  be  b^un  within  three  years  after 
the  infringement. 

If  a  work  is  signed  or  the  authorship  otherwise  indicated  on  the  work  in  the  usual  manner, 
it  is  presumed  that  tlie  person  whose  name  is  signed  or  so  indicated  is  the  author  of  the  work. 
If  the  work  is  published  the  name  of  the  publisher,  if  the  name  of  the  author  is  not  given,  is 
accepted  as^rtma  facie  proof  of  ownership  of  copyright.  The  great  change  effected  in  the 
law  is  the  doing  awav  entirely  with  registration,  which  was  formerly  necessary  as  prima 
facie  proof  of  cop^rignt  in  the  case  of  paintings,  drawings  and  photographs. 

The  innocent  infringer  was  unknown  under  the  old  law.  Absence  of  knowledge  was  no 
defence.  The  common  law  protected  copyright  from  infringement,  as  it  protected  property 
from  trespass.  The  limitation  of  time  lor  the  beginning  of  action  was  practically  the  six 
years  prescrilied  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 

Summary  Remedies. — Any  person  who  knowingly  infringes  copyright  is  liable  on  conviction 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  for  every  copy'dealt  with,  but  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds 
in  respect  of  the  same  transaction.  On  a  second  offence  the  infringer  is  liable  to  imprison- 
ment, with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  months.  Infringing  copies 
made  outside  the  United  Kingdom  and  imported  may  be  stopped  at  the  port  o{  entrance  on 
notice  being  given  in  writing  to  the  commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise. 

Clauses  7  and  8  of  the  1862  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Act  remain  operative  under  the  new 
law.  Thev  impose  penalties  for  (i)  the  fraudulent  signing  of  paintings,  drawings  and 
photographs,  with  names  or  signs  misleading  as  to  authorship;  (2)  tne  fraudulent  publishing; 
or  selling  such  fraudulently  signed  works;  Q)  the  fraudulent  putting  forth  copies  of  works, 
as  original  works  by  the  author  of  those  from  which  the  copies  have  been  made;  (4)  the 
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alteration  of  works  after  they  have  pasaed  from  the  author's  poeaeasiDfi,  and  the  putting 
forth  such  altered  works  as  thie  original  unaltered  works  of  the  author  or  copies  of  such 
altered  works^  as  copies  of  the  original  unaltered  works,  without  the  author's  consent 
The  penalty  for  these  offences  is  a  fine  of  ten  pounds,  or  a  sum  not  exceeding  double  the  full 
price  at  which  all  such  fraudulent  works  have  been  sold  or  offered  for  sale.  This  penalty 
IS  contingent  upion  the  author  whose  name  haa  been  fraudulently  ak^ed  or  work  altered,  etc. 
having  \xen  living  within  twenty  years  of  the  committal  of  the  oneace. 

JoifU  Authorship. — The  copyright  in  a  work  executed  by  two  or  more  artists  subsists 
during  the  life  of  the  author  who  first  dies  and  for  a  term  of  fifty  years  after  his  death,  or  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  author  who  dies  last,  whichever  period  is  the  longer. 

Designs, — ^The  Act  does  not  apply  to  designs  capable  of  registration  under  the  Patents 
and  Designs  Act  1907,  that  is  to  say  designs  which  are  intended  to  be  multiplied  by  an 
industrial  process. 

Posthumous  Worhs, — In  the  case  of  ao  engraving  in  which  copyright  subsists  remaining 
unpublished  at  the  time  of  the  author's  death,  copyright  remains  until  publication  and  for 
fifty  year9  thereafter. 

Existing  Copyright. — Where  any  person  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
Act  was  entitled  to  any  copyright,  he  oecame  from  that  date  entitled  to  the  suDstituted  rights 
provided  by  the  Act  as  if  it  had  been  in  existence  at  the  date  when  the  work  was  made;  but 
if  the  author  of  a  work  has  assigned  his  rights  entirety  or  partially  for  the  whole  term  of  his 
rights,  then  at  the  date  when  but  for  the  passing  of  the  new  Act  the  right  would  have  expired, 
the  substituted  rieht  conferred  by  the  Act  passes  to  the  author  and  the  interest  of  the  assign 
terminates*  but  the  assignee  is  entitled  at  his  option  to  (i)  an  assignment  of  the  further  rights 
on  a  consideration  to  be  agreed,  or  (2)  without  such' assignment  to  continue  publication 
as  before  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  royalty  to  be  agreed.  Failing  agreement,  the  terms 
in  both  cases  must  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

Comfmm  Law  RigfU.-^AXL  protection  at  common  law  ceases  to  exist,  and  no  right  can  be 
claimed  other  than  those  provided  under  the  Actf  or  by  any  other  act  which  may  be  in  force. 

(Edwin  Bale.) 


SECTION  VII.    ENGINEERING  AND  INDUSTRY 

AfiRONAUTIGS' 

Since  1910  Aeronautics  has  definitely  taken  its  rank  among  the  sciences.  Though 
precise  knowledge  is  meagre  as  yet,  the  fundamental  principles  which  determine  the 
laws  of  air-resistance  and  the  properties  of  the  air  in  ttiotion,  on  the  proper  utilisation 
and  application  whereof  aerial  navigation  is  based,  have  once  and  for  all  been  laid  down 
in  their  broader  aspects.  Whereas,  therefore,  even  in  1910  the  design  of  an  aeroplane 
proceeded  largely  by  guess-work  and  its  construction  by  rule  of  thumb,  to-day  the 
science  of  aerodynamics,  founded  partly  on  theoretical  considerations  and  partly  on  the 
data  derived  from  extensive  experiment  and  research,  is  sufficiently  exact  to  enable  the 
qualities  and.  capabilities  of  an  aeroplane  of  given  design  to  be  forecast  with  accuracy. 
Within  this  short  sptuce  of  time  the  aeronautical  engineer,  formerly  content  merely  to 
produce  a-  machine  that  would  fly,  has  already  begun  to  design  aircraft  with  a  given 
object,  which  has  led  to  a  marked  difiFerentiation  of  types. 

If  vast  strides  have  been  made  in  the  science  of  aerodynamics,  the  kindred  aspects 
of  the  science  of  meteorology  have  made  little  progress.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
aerial  navigation  the  great  general  movements  of  the  atAosphere  and  their 
SS?*^  causes  have  little  immediate  interest,  whereas  the  structure  of  the  wind  is 

of  vital  importance.  Since  the  publication  of  Langley's  Internal  Work  of 
the  Wind,  thiff  branch  of  metecH'ology  has  remained  almost  stationary,  but  in  the  year 
19 1 3  there  was  established  at  South  Famborough  a  new  branch  of  the  (British)  Meteoro- 
logical Office,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics  and 
the  Royal  Aircraft  Factory,  the  chief  function  of  which,  in  addition  to  supplying  weather 
forecasts  for  the  use' of  military  aviators,  is  to  carry  on  research  work  in  what  may  be 

>  See  £.  B.  i,  960  el  ^e^.  ("Aeronautics")*  and  x,  502,  et  seq,  ("Flight  and  Flying"). 
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termed  '' gufetrinetebrology."  This  work  haa  alrefi4y  led  to  valuable  results,  more 
especially  in  recording  the  sudden  deflections  of  the  wind  from  the  horizontal j  and  the 
relatively  small  area  of  gusts.  Observations  have  also  confirmed  Langley's  exposition 
of  the  structure  of  the  wind  as  consisting,  of  a  series  of  rapidly  succeeding  giists  and  lulls 
of  approximately  equal  intensity;  on  rare  occasions,  however,  a  sudden  increasie  or  drop 
in  the  velocity  of  the  wind  may  be  sustained  for  several' minutes,  a  phenomenon  which 
has  been  held  to  explain  on^  form  at  any  rate  of  the  aerial  distuif>ances  encoiintered  by 
aviators  and  known  as  "  holes  in  the  air."  • 

Recent  aerodynamical  research  has  largely  substantiated  in  practice' the  former 
theories  of  air-resistance  basqd  pn  thp  general  laws  of  fluid  motion.    In  bfoad  terms  the 

resistance  of  the  air  has  been  proved  to  vary  directly  as  the  area  of  the  sur- 
d^nahikt.      ^^^  opposed  toit  (with  the  necessary  reservations  regarding  the  shape  of  the 

surface),  and  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  motion^  The  coeflldeat  o£ 
air-resistance  has  further  been  laid  down  with  accuracy;  this  coeflScient,  denoted  by  the 
symbol  K  in  the  case  of  a  flat  square  plate  placed  normally  to  the  wind,  has  a  value  of 
0,075  in  metric  units,  and  of  0.00143  in  British  units  (lbs.,  ^q,  It.;  ft.  per.  sec).  The 
fundamental  equation  of  air-resistance  (making  due  correction  for  the  density  of  the  air) 
therefore  reads  Ra=KSV*.  The  variation  due  to  the  shape  of  the  body  is,  however, 
very  considerable;  thus,  in  the  case  of  a  well-designed,  curved  aeroplane  wing^  the  co- 
efiicient  rises  from  0.075  to  0.4,  and  even  more— a  result  due  to  the  curve  or  caniber  of  the 
wing  and  its  large. span..  On  the  other  ha-nd,  by  adopting  a  shape,  approxinuiting  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  a  perfect  '*  stream-line  "  form,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  resistance  to 
a  v^y  low  figure,  and  this  is  now  taken  full  advantage  of  in  the  design  of  all  parts  whose 
resistance  to  motion  through  the  tiir  impedes  progress,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hull  of  a 
dirigible,  or  the  vertical  struts  of  an  aeroplane.  Broadly  speaking,  therefore,  recent 
research  has  led  to  a  considerable  increase  of  that  portion  of  air  resistance  which,  in  the 
case  of  an  aeroplane,  is  converted  into  the  lifting  force,  and  an  important  reduction  of 
the  detrimental  portion  of  resistance,  usually  termed  the  "  drift."  Further  experiment 
must  lead  to  improvement  of  the  ratio  of  the  lift  to  the  drift  and  involve  corresponding 
modifications  of  design,  which  ^re  alrea4y  .ckaily  foreshad9wcd.  • 

The  research  work  which  constitutes  the  present  basis  of  the  science  of  aerodynamics 
has  been  carried  out  at  various  laboratories-  fomtded  and  supported  either  by  private 

generosity  and  enterprise,  or  by  the  public  funds.  The  chief  of  these 
iVovMba  aerodynamical  laboratories  are  those  of  M.  Eiffel  in  Paris,  the  Aero-Techoi- 
A»r]p«0Mf«&  cal  Institute  founded  by  M.  Deutsch  at  St.  Cyr,  the  military  laboratory  at 

Chalais-Meudon,  Dr.  Riabouchinsky's  institute. at  Koutchino  in  Russia^ 
the  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Gottingen  directed  by.  Dr.  Prandtl,  and  the  new 
aeronautical  branch  of  the  British  National  Physical  Laboratory  at  Teddington.  The 
work  of  this  latter  institution,  which  was  established  in  1:910,  has  given  particularly 
valuable  results,  due  both  to  its  exceptionally  fine  and  complete  equipment^  and  to  the 
fact  that  its  experiments  are  largely  initiated  and  controlkd  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics,  a  body  .appointed  by  the  British:  government  under  the  pre^dency  of 
Lord  Rayleigh,  in  1910,  whose  reports  are  annually  published  in  the  form  of  a  blue  book. 
The  equipment  of  this  laboratory  may  serve  as  the  general  example  of  the  methods 
whereby  aeronautical  research  work  Is  nowadays  carried  out.  The  principal  part  of  the 
installation  consists  of  two' large  wdnd  tunneb  in  which  scale  models  of  the  objects  to 
be  tested  are  suspa&ded  in  a  current  of  air  drawn  through  the  tunnel  by  an  electric  fan. 
Special  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  formation  of  eddies,  pulsatixms  and  other  fofms  of 
turbulence,  and  the  speed  of  the  air-current  can  be  accurately  regulated  up  to  50  ft.  per 
second.  The.  wind-tunnel  is  used  to  determine  the  air-resistance  and  pressure  diSj^ribu-- 
tion  on  bodies  of  •  various  Shapes,  from  the  hulls  of  dirigibles  to  the  sniaUest.  portions  of 
the  structure  of  an  aeroplane.  A  water  channel,  on  a  similar  principle,  provides  the 
means  for  stnd3ring  and  photographing  the  flow  of  fluids  past  differisnt  forms  of  bodies. 
In  a  separate  building  is  mounted  a  large  whirling  arm  for  testing  models  of  propellers. 
In  addition  the  equipment  comprises  machinery  for  testing  the  materials  employ^. 
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Recent  experiments  having  shown  that  the  results  of  tests  on  scale  models  may  be 
applied,  in  aocotdance  with  the  known  law  of  correspondence,  to  full-size  machines,  the 
work  of  the  laboratory  has  become  increasingly  valuable  and  rendered  superfluous  the 
hazardous  and  often  inconclusive  experiments  with  full-size  machines  in  flight. 

While  scientific  experiment  and  research  work  have  played  a  part  oi  inestimable 
value  in  the  development  of  aeronautics  in  general  and  of  aviation  in  particular,  thi^ 
development  has  also  called  forth  a  new  branch  of  engineering.  In  Great  Britain  the 
aeronautical  engineering  profession  is  represented  by  the  Aeronautical  Society,  which 
grants  Associate-Fellowship  and  Fellowship  degrees  of  proficiency. 

While  both  the  aeroplane  and  the  dirigible  have  made  vast  progress  in  recent  years, 
the  balloon,  from  its  very  nature,  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  development  and  lost  some 
of  its  popularity  m  the  face  of  the  advance  of  the  other  forms  of  aerial 
navigation.  From  the  military  point  of  view  it  has  been  supplanted  by 
motor-driven  aircraft.  For  purposes  of  sport,  however,  the  balloon  remains  in  favour, 
stimulated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  balloon  races  held  in  many  countries*  The  follow- 
ing figures,  representing  the  cubic  feet  of  gas  consumed  for  balloon  ascents  during  the 
years  1969,  1910  and  191 1,  in  the  four  principal  countries,  reflect  with  fair  accuracy  the 
position  of  ballooning  during  recent  times. 

1909.  1910.  191 I. 

Belgium 7,7^0,000  7,200,000  7»590,ooo 

France 28,600,000  17,400,000  27,^90,000 

Germany 44,500^000  76,900,000  72,260,000 

Great  Britain 7,690,000  5,860,000  5,650,000 

The  chief  sporting  event  of  the  year,  the  International  Gordon*Bennett  Balloon  Race, 
in  191 2  produced  two  new  world's  records.  The  race  started  from  Stuttgart  on  October 
27th,  and  was  won  by  M.  Bienaim6,  a  French  representative,  who  landed  in  Russia 
after  having  covered  1,360  miles;  M.  Leblanc,  the  second  French  representative,  also 
beating  the  former  record  by  covering  1,243  miles. 

Some  few  years  ago,  in  the  face  of  questionable  results  and  rep>eated  disasters,  it  was 
commonly  thought  that  the  dirigible,  too,  had  attained  the  limit  of  its  development  and 
utility.  But  in  recent  years  progress  has  been  enormous  in  this  direction. 
It  is  diflicult  to  explain  the  reasons  of  this  progress,  save  on  the  score  of 
improvements  in  detail  and  in  structural  methods,  based  largely  on  accumulated  experi* 
ence.  The  one  factor  which,  no  doubt,  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  the  dirigible  has  been  that  of  expense.  From  its  very  nature,  this  typ)c  of  air- 
craft is  enormously  costly,  not  only  in  the  primary  cost  of  materials,  but  inupkeep  and 
by  reason  of  the  elaborate  accommodation  required  for  its  harbourage.  While  an  aero- 
plane is  practically  independent  of  a  fixed  base,  a  dirigible  requires  vast  halls  for  shelter, 
since,  once  on  the  ground,  it  becomes,  in  default  of  suitable  harbourage,  the  prey  of  the 
least  gust  of  wind.  Nevertheless,  the  enormous  progress  realized  with  this  type  of  air- 
craft, and  its  indubitable  advantages,  which  an  aeroplane  can  never  possess,  have  ren- 
dered it  a  military  instrument  of  potent  value. 

The  three  types  of  dirigibles  which  have  alwajrs  existed  have  been  developed,  each 
according  to  its  special  nature  and  purpose,  to  a  high  degree  of  efiiciency  during  recent 
years.  Their  classification  is  based  on  their  structural  nature:  the  rigid,  in  which  the 
hull  consists  of  a  rigid  wood  or  metal  skeleton,  wherein  the  gas  envelopes  are  contained; 
the  non-rigid,  forming  in  effect  an  elongated  motor-driven  balloon,  comprising  no  rigid 
members  or  frameworks  of  any  kind;  the  semi-rigid,  a  type  intermediate  between  the 
previous  two,  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  hull  is  strengthened  by  a  rigid  framework 
forming  the  point  from  which  the  car  is  suspended  and  to  which  the  organs  of  direction 
and  control  are  attached.  The  latter  type,  however,  is  tending  to  disappear  and  to  be- 
come absorbed  in  that  termed  non-rigid.  The  relative  advantages  of  the  three  types 
are  expressed  in  their  denominations.  The  two  a'ms  pursued  by  designers  are  speed 
and  lifting-power.  The  former  object  demands  considerable  structural  strength  to 
resist  the  high  air  pressure  exerted  upon  the  hull  at  high  speeds;    The  rigid  type  of  ctp"^ 
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consistiiig  of  a  rigid  indeformable  fraznevork,  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  strength, 
moreover^  the  cars  containing  the  engines,  the  propeUers  and  the  contr6Uing  organs,  can 
be  rigidly  attached  to  the  hull  and  in  close  proximity  thereto;  so  that  the  rigid  dirigible 
realises  most  nearly  that  ideal  condition  wherein  the  centres  of  resistance  and  propulsion 
coincide.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rigid  framework  in^)lies  a  great  increase  in  weight; 
hence  a  rigid  dirigible  must  necessarily  be  of  large  size.  Again,  it  can  only  be  deflated 
slowly,  so  that  in  case  of  accident  or  involuntary  landing,  it  always  stands  in  danger  of 
destruction  by  the  wind.  Lastly,  being  incapable  of  being  transported,  it  can  only  act 
from  a  fixed  base.  The  non-rigid  type,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  can  be  easily  deflated 
and  transported,  is  of  inferior  structural  strength  and  efficiency,  for  its  gas-containing 
hull  is  constituted  by  fabric — the  shape  being  maintained  by  keeping  the  gas  under  a 
|>ressure  in  excess  of  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere — while  the  propelling  plant 
and  controlling  surfaces  must  be  situated  in  or  near  the  car. . 

The  rigid  dirigible,  which  owes  its  develoinnent  chiefly  to  Count  voh  Zeppelin^  has 
realised  the  more  important  progress.  The  last  Zeppelin  dirigible  built  before  the  end 
of  191 2,  and  acquired  by  the  German  navy,  possessed  a  volume  of  776,000  cubic  feet 
divided  into  18  gas  compartments;  its  length  was  525  feet,  its  diameter  49  feet;  driven 
by  three  motors  developing  510  total  horse-power,  it  was  capable  of  a  speed  of  52  miles 
an  hour,  and  carried  a  useful  load  of  approximately  7  tons,  sufiicient  to  provide  fuel  for 
96  hours.  The  framework  of  the  Zeppelins  is  constituted  by  aluminium  girder  work. 
In  the  SchUtte-Lanz  dirigible,  and  in  the  recent  French  dirigible  built  to  the  designs  of 
M.  Spiess,  the  skeleton  is  built  up  of  wood.  As  passenger  craft,  the  two  Zeppelin  dirigi- 
bles owned  by  a  private  German  company,  rendered  an  excellent  account  of  themselves 
during  the  year  191 2,  making  over  300  ascents  and  carrying  about  5,000  passengers. 

Both  the  French  and  German  armies  x>ossess  a  considerable  fleet  of  dirigibles,  the 
numbers  of  efficient  vesseb  being,  at  the  end. of  191 2: 

Rigid.  Semi- Rigid.  Non- Rigid.  Total. 

Germany .5  3  5  13 

France i  3  8  12 

In  addition  both  countries  possess  several  privately-qwned  c^irships,  available  for 
emergency  service,  which  bring  the  German  and  French  fleets  up  to  25  and  -^i- miits 
respectively.  Further,  both  countries  possess  a  large  number  of  pemianent  airship 
stations,  situated  principally  in  strategical  centres.  During  manoeuvres  of  recent 
years,  and  during  the  Tripolitan  war  in  1911-12,  military  dirigibles  took  part  with 
good  results  and  demonstrated  their  special  adaptability  for  night-work,  for  detailed 
observation  over  long  distances,  and  for  maintaining  uninterrupted  communication 
with  their  base  by  means  of  wireless  telegraphy.  In  Great  Britain  progress  has  been 
comparatively  slow.  Three  small  dirigibles  built  at  the  Royal  Aircraft  Factory  for 
experimental  purposes  have  only  proved  partially  successful,  while  the  rigid  dirigible 
constructed  for  the  Navy  at  Barrow  was  wrecked  by  the  wind  in  191 1  on  its  first  aj)- 
pearance  in  the  open.  These  failures  were  followed  by  the  British  Government  order- 
ing, for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  a  German  dirigible  of  the  Parseval  system  and  a  French 
dirigible  of  the  Astra-Torfes  type,  towards  the  end  of  191 2. 

The  wonderful  progress  in  aviation  during  the  last  two  years,  and  its  transition  from 
the  experimental  to  the  practical  stage  has  been  due  principally  to  the  improved  aerody- 
.  namical  knowledge  resulting  from  scientific  research  work  previously  allud- 

efop  Jie*.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  though  in  lesser  degree^  to  the  increased  skill  and  experience  of 
aeroplane  pilots.  In  essential  principles  no  radical  alteration  has  taken  place  since  the 
days  of  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright,  and  the  early  French  experimenters.  By  the  side  of 
improvements  in  details  of  design,  highly  improved  methods  of  construction  have  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  efficiency,  reliability  and  safety  of  the  aeroplane  to  a  vast  extent. 

Most  noteworthy  of  modern  technical  features  in  aviation  are  the  gradual  introduc- 
tion of  steel  where  wood  was  the  constructional  material  a  most  exclusively  used  a  few 
years  ago,  the  substitution  of  a  long  covered-in  body,  forming  the  back-bone  of  the 
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aeroplane  and  enclosing  both  the  engine  and  the  passengers^  for  the  simple  open  frame* 
work  of  former  days,  and  a  considerable  improvement  in  stability.  In  consequence, 
the  aeroplane  in  which  the  propeller  revolved  in  the  rear  of  the  planes  has  been  largely 
replaced  by  the  type  known  as  the  "  tractor,"  in  which  the  engine,  mounted  in  the  bow 
of  the  body,  drives  by  direct  transmission  a  propeller  rotating  in  front  of  the  planes. 
Generally  speaking,  the  above  features  apply  both  to  monoplanes  and  to  biplanes,  the 
former  type  consisting  of  a  single  plane  or  pair  of  outstretched  wings,  whereas  in  the' 
latter  two  lifting  planes  are  superposed  and  interconnected  by  struts.  The  relati^ 
advantages  of  these  two  main  types  are  chiefly  constructional;  the  girder  shape  of  the 
framework  rendering  the  structure  stronger  in  the  biplane,  and  leading  to  its  general 
employment  where  heavy  weights  have  to  be  carried.  In  the  case  of  a  monoplane,  the 
wings  are  stayed  by  means  of  steel  wires  or  cables  attached  to  the  landing  chassis  and  to 
an  overhead  staymast,  an  arrangement  which,  while  reducing  head  resistance,  presents 
obvious  engineering  difficulties  of  a  constructional  nature.  The  controlling  surfaces 
are  usually  situated  in  the  tail,  fixed  to  the  after  end  of  the  body;  they  consist  of  an 
ordinary  vertical  rudder  for  steering  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  of  a  horizontal  rudder  or. 
*'  elevator  **  for  steering  upwards  and  downwards  and  for  maintaining  longitudinal 
balance.  Lateral  stability  is  usually  controlled  either  by  the  process  originated  by  the- 
brothers  Wright  and  known  as  **  warping  "  the  planes,  i.e.  twisting  their  rear  outer 
extremities  to  produce  an  increase  in  lift  on  the  lowered  side  and  to  reduce  the  lift  on 
the  raised  side,  or  by  the  equivalent  means  of  operating  balancing  flaps  attached  to  the 
rear  edge  of  the  planes  or  mounted  in  between  them. 

Two  further  distinctive  features  mark  the  recent  development  of  aviation:  the  vastly 
increased  reliability  of  the  aeroplane  motor  and  the  evolution  of  the  hydro-aeroplane, 

by  which  is  denoted  a  craft  able  to  rise  from  and  alight  upon  the  sur- 
9tort.  £^^g  ^£  ^j^g  water.    Two  distinct  types  of  aeroplane  motors  have  be^n  cre- 

ated, the  rotary  air-cooled  engine  and  the  water-cooled  stationary  type,  of  which  the 
former,  generally  speaking,  is  most  effective  for  comparatively  low  powers,  while  the 
latter  is  usually  employed  for  the  heavy  passenger-carrying  class  of  aeroplanes.  The 
power  developed  ranges  from  25  h.p.  in  a  small  school  machine  to  140  h.p.  in  a  racing' 
aeroplane,  or  one  designed  for  extended  flights.  These  motors,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rotary  type,  show  little  difference  from  the  average  motor-car  engine,  save  only  in  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  weight,  which  ranges  from  2  to  6  lbs.  per  horse-power. 

The  hydro-aeroplane  owed  its  first  development  to  the  American,  Glenn  Curtiss,  who 
equipped  his  aeroplanes  with  floats  as  early  as  1 010.  -  Two  main  types  have  already  been 

evolved,  though  with  countless  modifications.  In  the  first  the  only  feature 
^*^  ^      that  distinguishes  the  marine  type  from  that  destined  for  use  on  land,  is  the 

substitution  of  one  or  more  floats  for  the  ordinary  landing  chassis,  though 
this  is  sometimes  retained  in  the  shape  of  disappearing  wheels.  The  second  class, 
variously  termed  "  flying-boat  **  and  "  air-boat,"  consists  essentially  of  a  long  boat- 
shaped  hull,  wherein  the  passengers'  seats  are  contained,  and  on  which  the  planes  are 
built  up  in  the  form  of  a  superstructure.  This  latter  type  of  craft  seems  destined  to  a 
greater  sphere  of  utility  than  the  formeir,  by  reason  of  its  being  better  able  to  withstand 
the  battering  of  waves  and  the  shock  of  alighting  on  rough  water.  General  technical 
opinion  foresees  a  greater  future  for  the  marine  aeroplane  than  for  the  terrestrial  type,* 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  colonies  and  in  undeveloped  countries  where 
suitable  alighting  grounds  are  scarce;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  solve  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  alighting  in  a  heavy  high-speed  aeroplane. 

In  the  sport  of  aviation,  as  evidenced  in  the  record  of  performances  during  the  last 
two  years,  progress  has  been  startlingly  rapid.     The  year  191 1  was  marked  by  the 

organisation  of  a  series  of  long-distance  cross-country  races,  among  the 
J2^  -  most  noteworthy  being  those  from  Paris  to  Madrid,  won  by  J.  Vedrin^^ 
MvUtUom,        from  PSaris  to  Rome,  won  by  A.  Beaumont;  the  so-called  European  circuit, 

which  extended  over  1000  miles  through  France,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
England  with  Paris  as  the  starting  and  finishing  point;  and  the  1000  miles  circuit  of 
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Britain  which  was  won  by  A.  Beaumont,  who  beat  J.  V^rines  by  one  hour  in  22}  hours' 
net  flying  time.  In  the  same  year  the  International  Gordon-Bennett  Aviation  Cup  was 
won  by  C.  Weymann  on  a  loo-h.p.  Nieuport  monoplane  at  a  speed  of  78  m.p.h.  In 
191 2  the  same  race  was  won  by  J.  Vedrines  on  a  140-h.p.  Deperdussin  monoplane  at 
105J  m.p.h.,  which  formed  the  world's  speed  record  at  the  end  of  1912, 

In  other  respects  performances  have  been  no  less  remarkable.  On  December  11, 
1912,  at  Tunis,  R.  Garros  created  a  world's  altitude  record  by  ascending  to  19,000  feet. 
On  September  nth  of  the  same  year,  G.  Fourny  established  the  latest  record  for  a  con- 
tinuous flight,  by  covering  627  miles  in  13  h.  17  mln.  The  longest  flight  across-country 
on  a  single  day  was  made  by  P.  Daucourt,  who  flew  from  Valenciennes  to  Biarritz,  a 
distance  of  530  miles,  on  October  27,  191 2.  A  new  British  duration  record  was  estab- 
lished on  Octdber  24, 191 2  by  H.  G.  Hawker,  who,  piloting  a  Sop  with  biplane,  remained 
in  the  air  for  8  h.  23  min. 

But  the  significance  of  these  achievements  fades  before  the  truly  wonderful  develop^ 
ment  in  the  aeroplane  from  a  military  point  of  view.  In  191 2  aviation  was  definitely 
^  .   introduced,  as  a  new  arm,  into  the  establishment  of  all  the  great  armies. 

The  first  impetus  to  this  movement  was  given  by  France,  where  aeroplanes 
have  been  employed  in  the  army  manoeuvres  for  several  years  past.  Under  the  aerial 
law  passed  in  March  1912,  the  aviation  establishment  of  the  French  army  numbered, 
at  the  end  of  19x2,  a  total  of  344  effective  aeroplanes  divided  into  43  sections,  distributed 
on  a  territorial  basis,  234  efficient  pilots,  an  equivalent  number  of  trained  observers  and 
2,200  men.  Since  then,  the  number  of  army  aeroplanes  has  been  considerably  increased 
as  a  result  of  a  popular  subscription  which  Tealised  over  £100,000  in  twelve  months. 
The  French  budget  for  the  same  year  included  a  vote  of  £880,000  for  military  aviation. 

In  Great  Britain  an  effective  forward  step,  on  similar  lines,  was  made  in  191 2  by  the 
creation  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps.  This  body  forms  a  separate  entity  from  either  of 
the  two  services,  from  both  of  which  its  members  are  recruited.  It  comprises  a  Military 
Wing  and  a  Naval  Wing,  each  divided  into  sections  of  8  aeroplanes.  The  chief  training 
centre  is  situated  at  the  Central  Flying. School  at  Upavon,  and  its  main  depot  at  Xhe 
Royal  Aircraft  Factory  at  Farnborough.  At  the  end  of  191 2,  the  establishment  of  the 
Military  Wing  consisted  of  one  airship  and  kite  section,  and  three  aeroplane  sections, 
the  personnel  and  material  of  which,  however,  were  not  complete.  Greater  progress 
had  then  already  been  achieved  by  the  Naval  Wing,  which  had  at  the  end  of  the  year 
established  flying  stations  on  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  at  Rosy th  and  in  the  Humber.  In 
191 2  the  aeroplane  was  first  employed  in  actual  warfare,  by  the  Italians  in  Tripoli  and 
by  the  Balkan  states  and  the  Turkish  army  in  the  Balkan  war«  In  both  cases,  however, 
though  valuable  services  were  rendered,  the  results  were  somewhat  inconclusive,' 
owing  to  the  absence  of  serious  opposition  in  the  first  case  and  lack  of  organisation 
in  the  second. 

That  the  aeroplane  will  be  called  upon  to  play  a  part  of  ever-increasing  importance 
in  warfare  of  the  future  is  no  longer  open  to  doubt;  but  for  the  present  its  function  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  scouting  and  reconnaissance,  both  tactical  and  strategical,  experi- 
ments with  bomb-dropping  having  proved  ineffectual  hitherto. 

The  active  and  industrial  development  of  aviation  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following 

list  of  aeroplane  pilots  at  the  end  of  the  years  191  o,  1911  and  191 2,  the  figures Jor  the 

latter  year  being  approximate  only: 

1910.  1911.  1912. 

France 272  561  1200 

Germany 49  144  350 

Great  Britain 55  169  400 

Italy 32  92  200 

United  States 22  82  180 

Military  pilots  are  not,  however,  in  all  cases  included  in  the  above  list. 

(J*  H.  Lbdbboba>« 
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Prosperity  and  disaster  combined  to  make  the  years  19x0-12  very  notable  in  the 
annals  of  British  shipbuilding.  The  output  of  Merchant  Ships  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  191 1  reached  1,803,844  tons — almost  double  that  of  1908^  and  of  this  total,  iy40o,ooo 
tons  were  for  United  Kingdom  owners,  60,000  for  British  Colonial,  and  344,000  tons  for 
foreign  owners,  as  shown  in  Column  2  of  Table  I.  In  addition  695,300  tons  of  shipping 
were  sold  abroad.  The  world's  output  in  191 1  exceeded  2}  millions,  as  in  Col.  3. 
Glasgow,  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  districts  each  reported  more  than  Germany; 
Greenock  and  Belfast  more  than  the  United  States;  Middlesbrough  and  Hartlepool  more 
than  France.  Notwithstanding  large  additions  the  total  tonnage  (Col.  5)  increases 
but  slowly,  as  the  annual  reduction  due  to  vessels  being  broken  up,  lost,  eta,  amounts  to 
about  900,000  tons,  including  350,000  tons  British  Shipping.  Table  I  also  shows  th^ 
relation  between  Merchant  and  War  shipbuilding  in  191  x,  CoL  6  the  amount  launched 
in  each  country,  and  Col.  7  the  portion  thereof  for  foreign  owners. 

Table  1,    Shipping  of  Various  Countries  {in  thousands  of  tons). 


United  Kingdom    . 
Dominions  and  Colonies  . 


Total 


U.  S.  A.:— 
Seaboard  &c. 
Great  Lakes 


Total 


Germany     . 
Norway 
France  . 
Italy       .      .      . 
Japan 

Holland       .      . 
Sweden 
Russia   . 
Austria  . 
Denmark 
Spain 
Greece   . 
Other  Countries 


Total 


Ownership 

of  U.  K. 

output  in 

1911 


(2) 
1,400 

60 


X460 


21 
90 

17 

9 
20 

27 
19 
13 
51 
15 
5 
13 
44 


1,804 


Worid*s 

output  in 

1911 


(3) 
1,804 

20 


1,824 


96 
76 


172 


256 

35 

"5 

17 

44 

93 

9 

3 

38 

19 
4 

•   • 

II 


2,650 


World's  Shipping 
in  1912 


Numbers 


(4) 
2,165 


11,444 


2,820 
622 


3A42 


2,213 
2,132 

1^491 

1,409 
1,207 

sps 

82Q 
S90 

433 
1,980 


30,316 


Tonnage 


(5) 
18,214 

1,660 


19.874 


2,899 
2,359 


5.258 


4,629 
^,293 
2.053 

1.399 

1,345 

1,130 

970 

937 
903 
757 
772 
668 
1,612 


44,600 


Warships  butlt 
in  1911 


Total 


(6) 
231 


231 


116 


116 


132 

59 

75 
37 


.6 
.4 


93 
20 

I 
3 


769 


For 
others 


(7> 
9 


58 


58 


36 

4.7 

•3 

'4 


i-M 


76 


The  United  States  output  fell  t6  172,000  tons  in  191 1.  The  amount  buiWng  fell 
from  130,000  tons  in  June  1910  to  97,000  tons  in  June  191 1,  but  increased  to  215,00a 
tons  by  October  191 2,  due  to  the  construction  of  vessels  to  engage  in  traffic  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  last  three  years  have  seen  rapid  increases  in  Germany:  the  total 
for  1911 — 255,532  tons — ^was  however  still  63,000  tons  less  than  the  record  made  for 
that  country  in  1906.  The  tonnage  under  construction  rose  to  467,700  tons  in  October 
191 2  (see  adso  Count  Reventlow,  Cassia's  Mag.^  December  191 1).  The  output  of 
France  in  thousands  of  tons  has  been  as  follows:  (1892)  17;  (1902)  192;  (1906)  35; 
(1910)  81;  (191 1)  125;  but  since  March  1911  building  has  remained  fairly  steady  at 
about  120,000  tons.    The  output  of  Holland  continues  to  increase;  in  October  191 2  she 

^  See  E*  B.  xxiv,  867  et  seq,     ^The  statistics  are  based  on  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping. 
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had  103,000  tons  building,  a  number  of  vessels  being  equipped  with  I.  C.  engines,  using 
suction  gas  and  light  and  heavy  oil  fuels. 

Uoyd^s  Register  shows  that  in  1912  there  were  rr  British,  35  German,  11  American, 
and  20  other  vessels  of  over  10,000  tons,  and  on  September  30th  36  such  vessels  were 
being  built  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  largest  British  vessel  afloat  in  191 2  was  the 
"  Olympic,"  852.5  ft.  long,  92.5  ft.  beam,  45,300  tons  gross,  52,300  tons  dispt.  at  34  ft. 
7  in.  draught,  55,000  H.P.  and  22J  knots  speed  (for  description  and  drawings  see 
Shipbuilder^  iqh);  but  "  Aquitania,"  building  by  John  Brown  &  Co.  of  Clydebank  for 
the  Cunard  Co.,  "  Britannic,"  building  by  Harland  &  Wolff  for  the  White  Star  Co., 
^*  Imperator  "  and  two  similar  vessels  building  at  Hamburg,  are  all  larger  still  (see  Sir 
William  White  on  ''Maximum  Dimensions  of  Ships,"  Am.  Soc.  N.  A.;  and  Foster 
King,  Int.  Mar.  Congress,  191 1).  Among  German  ships,  the  "Imperator"  (Ham- 
burg-American line),  launched  May  23, 191 2,  is  881  feet  long,  96  feet  beam,  65  ft.  depth, 
about  51,000  tons  gross,  has  accommodation  for  over  4,000  passengers  and  1,200  crew,' 
is  fitted  with  Parsons  turbines  of  60,000  H.P.,  driving  4  screws  at  185  revs,  per  min.,  and 
a  speed  of  22§  knots  is  expected.  One  vessel  of  35,000  tons  and  five  of  16-19,000  tons 
are  also  being  built  in  Germany.  The  largest  Dutch  vessel  (being  built  at  Belfast  for 
Holland-Amerika  Line)  is  740  ft.  long,  32,500  tons,  has  combination  T.  and  R.  engines 
for  17  knots,  and  will  carry  3,600  passengers.  The  same  firm  has  in  hand  the  "  Ceramic  " 
of  18,000  tons  for  the  White  Star  Australian  service.  The  "  France,"  the  largest 
French  vessel  (Comp.  €ren.  Transatlantique)  is  689  ft.  long,  75.6  ft.  beam,  53.4  ft.  depth, 
23,666  tons  gross,  has  turbines  of  45,000  H.P,  for  24  knots  speed,  carries  1926  passengers 
and  a  crew  of  600,  and  is  now  the  fastest  foreign  vessel  on  the  Atlantic.  The  Austrian- 
built  "  Kaiser  Franz  Josef  I,"  477.5  ft.  long,  12,567  tons,  13,000  H.P.,  19  knots,  carry- 
ing 2,000  passengers,  is  the  largest  Austrian  vessel.  The  largest  Spanish  vessel,  the 
"  Reina  Victoria  Eugenia,"  built  by  Swan,  Hunter  &  Co.,  is  480  ft.  long,  61  ft.  beam,  32.7 
ft.  depth,  10,000  tons  gross,  10,000  H.P.,  17J  knots  speed.  The  Allan  liners  "  Alsa- 
tian "  and  "  Calgarian,"  being  built  for  the  Canadian  Atlantic  service,  are  570  ft. 
long,  18,250  tons,  and  21,000  H.P.  for  18  knots  sea  speed.  The  '^  Empress  of  Russia," 
and  "  Empress  of  Asia,"  built  by  Fairfield  for  the  Can.  Pac.  service  between  Vancouver 
and  Japan,  are  590  ft.  long,  68  ft.  beam,  46  ft.  depth,  15,000  tons  gross,  20  knots  trial 
and  i8i  knots  sea  speed,  carry  1,100  passengers  and  475  crew,  and  will  replace  the 
original  "  Empress  "  vessels  of  6,000  tons  in  that  service.  The  "  Niagara,"  built  by 
John  Brown  &  Co.,  for  the  Union  Shipping  Co.  of  New  Zealand  for  service  between 
Vancouver  and  Australia,  is  522  ft.  long,  66  ft.  beam,  37 J  ft.  depth,  13,500  tons,  12,000 
H.P.,  carries  667  passengers  and  a  large  cargo.  The  Japanese'  liner  "  Shinyo  Maru," 
of  13,377  tons  and  18,500  H.P.,  turbines  as  well  as  hull  built  in  Japan,  has  been  com- 
pleted (sister  vessel  to  "  Tenyo  Maru;"  see  E.  B.  xxiv,  887,  and  I,N,  A.  191 1). 

The  "  Medina  "  (P.  &0.),  which  on  her  first  voyage  (November  191 1)  took  King 
George  and  Queen  Mary  to  India  for  the  Durbar,  is  12,358  tons  and  18)  knots  speed. 
The  "  Balmoral  Castle"  (Union  Castle  line),  which  took  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to 
the  Cape  on  her  first  voyage  in  191 1,  is  13,361  tons  and  of  18  knots  speed.  The  "  Cape 
Finisterre,"  14,503  tons,  17  knots,  of  the  Hamburg-South  Amerika  Line;  the  "  Arlan- 
za,"  14,760  tons,  16  knots,  of  the  Royal  Mail  Fleet;  the  "  Orama,"  12,927  tons,  18  knots, 
of  the  Orient  Fleet;  and  the  "  Cameronia,"  10,963  tons,  17  knots,  of  the  Anchor  Line, 
are  other  examples  of  the  new  ships  of  increased  size  and  power  recently  added  to. other 
well  known  lines  and  in  most  cases  still  larger  vessels  are  on  order. 

The  '*  City  of  Detroit,"  6,o6t  'ons  gross,  the  largest  Great  Lake  passenger  boat 
(see  ItU.  Mar,  Eng,  October  191 2),  is  similar  in  type  to  the  "  City  of  Cleveland" 
(£.  B,  Kiv,  883).  The  "  CoL  J.  M.  Schoonmaker  "  of  8,603  tons,  617  ft.  long  over 
all,  64.2  ft.  beam,  34.2  ft.  depth,  2,600  H.P.,  launched  in  1912,  carrying  13,200  tons  at 
10  knots,  and  her  sister  vessel  are  the  largest  Lake  freighters  yet  built. 

Recently  a  great  demand  has  arisen  for  vessels  to  carry  oil  in  bulk,  and  90  such  ves- 
sels, exceeding  500,000  tons  gross,  were  being  built  in  November  191 2,  nearly  all  under 
the  survey  of  Lloyd's  Register ^  about  }rds  being  for  British  owners  and  four  for  the 
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British  Admiralty.  Ten  of  them  are  about  525  ft.  long,  66  ft.  beam,  34  ft.  depth,  10,000 
tons  gross,  15,000  tons  D.W.;  seventeen  are  being  built  in  the  U.S.A.  The  "  Gulfoil," 
built  by  the  New  York  S.B.  Co.,  is  392  ft.  long,  51  ft.  beam,  30  ft.  depth,  5,188  tons  gross, 
constructed  on  the  longitudinal  system  and  fitted  with  T.  £.  engines  for  10  knot& 
(For  details  see  Montgomerie,  Cassier*s  Mag.^  December  191  z.) 

Propulsion. — The  total  Horse  Power  of  machinery  afloat  is  about  26,000,000.  The 
adoption  of  the  turbine  has  been  much  more  general  for  naval  (7,200,000  H.P.^  than 
for  commercial  vessels  (1,300,000  H.P.^,  but  15  vessels  of  100,000^  H.P.  have  now 
been  built  (chiefly  commercial)  having  high  speed  turbines  and  mechanical  gearing. 
This  system  has  proved  to  be  convejiient  and  efficient  in  cargo  steamers  ("  Vespasian  "; 
I.N. A,  191 1),  also  in  light  high  speed  vessels  of  the  cross-Channel  type,  as  in  the 
"  Hantonia  "  and  "  Normannia,"  built  for  the  S.W.  Railway  Co.'s  service  between 
Southampton  and  Havre,  which  showed  an  economy  of  about  20  per  cent  compared 
with  that  Company's  direct  turbine  ships  "  Caesaria  "  and  "  Sarnia  "  built  a  year 
before  (Prof.  BUes,  I,N.A,  191 2).  Increasing  numbers  of  vessels  are  being  fitted  with 
a  combination  of  reciprocating  engines  and  turbines:  the  "  Laurentic,"  "  Olympic," 
"  Niagara  "  and  "  Arlanza  "  are  fitted  with  three,  the  "  Rochambeau  "  (see  Engrg.y 
Nov.  22,  J912)  and  ''Britannic"  with  four  propellers;  the  large  Spanish  liner 
"Reina  Victoria  Eugenia"  will  also  have  four,  while  the  sister  ''Infanta  de  Borbon," 
built  by  Denny,  will  have  three  screws  and  will  thus  afford  an  interesting  comparison; 
all  these  vessels  have  reciprocating  ehgines  on  two  shafts. 

In  the  "  Aquitania,"  "  Imperator,"  "France,"  "Empress  of  Russia,"  and  some 
other  large  high  powered  vessels,  turbines  are  fitted  on  four  shafts;  a  high-pressure 
turbine  is  fitted  on  each  wing  shaft,  the  steam  passing  to  an  intermediate  turbine  on 
the  oppo^te  wing  shaft  and  thence  to  a  low  pressure  turbine  on  one  of  the  inner  shafts, 
thus  giving  three  e3(pansions. 

The  American  navy  is  carrying  out  a  great  experiment  in  propulsion  in  three  large 
colliers,  each  of  about  20,000  tons  displacement,  6,000  H.P.,  14  knots  speed,  12,000  tons 
cargo.  The  "  Jupiter  "  has  one  Curtis  turbo-generator,  2,000  revs.,  giving  alternating 
currents  at  2,200  volts,  and  motors  driving  two  propeller  shafts  at  no  revs.,  reported 
engine  weight  156  tons,  compared  with  280  tons  in  the  "  Cyclops,"  which  has  two  recipro- 
cating engines.  The  "  Neptune "  has  steam  turbines  and  Westinghouse  floating 
frame  mechanical  gearing  {Engineering y  August  23d  and  September  20th  191 2).  See 
also  Mavor,  Brit,  Assoc.  191  i-i 2:  Emmet,  Am.  Inst.  Elec.  Engrs.  1911:  Durtnall, 
I.N. A.  1910  and  Soc.  of  Engrs.  November  191 2:  and  Catterson-Smilh,  Z,/vcr^(7c^  Eng. 
Soc.  1912,  concerning  proposals  for  Electric  Ship  Propulsion.  Increasing  numbers  of 
vessels,  including  U.S.  battleship  "  Nevada  "  and  one  of  the  6,000  H.P.  Japanese 
cruisers,  are  being  fitted  with  Brown-Curtis  turbines,  and  the  Rateau,  Zoelly  and 
German  turbines  are  making  good  progress  in  European  countries. 

Great  advances  are  being  made  by  connecting  a  high  speed  turbine  to  a  slow  running 
propeller  by  means  of  the  Fbttinger  transformer,  up  to  18,000  H.P.  (F5ttinger,  I.N. A. 
1912),  very  great  savings  in  space,  weight,  and  fuel  consumption  being  obtained  as  with 
mechanicsd  gearing,  but  with  an  efficiency  of  about  90%  compared  with  98%  for 
Parsons's  gearing.  The  economy  and  convenience  of  the  turbine  for  all  classes  of  ves- 
sels has  now  been  well  established.  Sir  Charles  Parsons  has  stated  {I.N. A.  1912)  that 
with  oil-fired  boilers,  superheated  steam  (see  Yarrow,  I.N. A.  191 2),  and  a  proper  ar- 
rangement of  mechanical  gearing,  the  consumption  of  fuel  can  be  brought  down  to  .6 
lbs.  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour,  compared  with  .44  for  I.  C.  Engines.  "  The  Unaflow 
Steam  Engine"  (Constable  &  Co.)  describes  a  new  type  of  reciprocating  engine  invented 
by  Prof.  Stumpf  of  Charlottenberg  and  fitted  up  to  1,000  H.  P.  in  small  vessels. 

The  use  of  oil  for  fuel  under  boilers  continues  to  increase  (the  latest  U.S.  battle- 
ships will  burn  oil  only),  and  the  development  of  the  I.  C.  engine  for  ship  use  is  pro- 
ceeding very  rapidly  (see  Milton,  I.N. A.  191 2).  Lloyd's  Register  reports  that,  in  Sept. 
191 2,  34  vessels  were  being  built  with  I.C.  engines,  23  being  above  2,000  tons  gross. 

^  These  figures  refer  to  Parsons  turbines  only. 
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For  naodern  deveIof>ments  of  the  Marine  Steam  Engine,  and  comoarativc  possibilities  of 
I.e.  engines,  see  Hamilton  on  "Steamship  Propulsion,"  Liverpool  Eng.  Soc^  iQii;  Hall- 
Brown,  Jnj/.  Eng.  and  Ship.  Scotland,  191!;  Anderson,  American  Spc.  N.A,,  191 1;  Rosenthal, 
Brit.  Assoc. f  191 1;  Orde,  Parsons,  and  others,  N.  E.  Coast  Insiri.,  1912;  Dr.  Diesel,  Inst. 
M*  £.,  1912;  and  Sir  Chas.  Parsons's  address  to  N.  E.  Coast  Instn.,  October  12,1912. 

The  Motor  Ship  of  September  26,  191 2  published  a  list  of  32  vessels  then  under  ccm- 
structioh  in  which  heavy  oil  (Diesel)  engines  were  being  fitted,  the  aggregate  H. P.  being 
59,600  and  average  1870;  17  were  single-acting,  four-stroke  reversible;  9  were  single- 
actihg  two-stroke  reversible;  three  were  of  Junker's  type;  two  were  single-acting  four- 
stroke  non-reversible;  and  one  only  double-acting, — a  two  stroke  M.A.N,  engine  for  a 
Woermann  Hner  by  Messrs.  Blohm  and  Voss  (See -Engineer,  October  11,  1912).  The 
non-reversing  engines  are  for  the  "  Tynemount  "  (see  Mavor,  Brit.  Assoc,  191 1  and 
1912)  of  600  H.P.,  and  9  knots,  having  electric  transmission  gear  giving  80  revolutions  of 
the  propeller  for  400  revs,  of  the  engines,  and  a  shallow  draught  vessel  of  1,300  H.P.  for 
service  on  the  Congo,  in  which  the  engines  run  at  280  revs,  and  FSttinger  transformers 
are  fitted  to  drive  the  propellers  at  440  revs.,  giving  the  boat  a  ^peed  of  1 5 j  knots.  The 
largest  engines  named  arc  of  6,000  H.P.,  and  are  for  a  twin  screw  vessel  of  8,000  tons  gross 
and  16  knots  speed  to  be  built  by  Barclay,  Curie  &  Co. 

Motors  of  various  powers  have  been  fitted  as  auxiliaries  in  numbers  of  sailing  vessels; 
the  large  French  sailing  vessel"  France,"  of  6,500  tons  D.  W.  capacity,  has  I.C.  en- 
gines of  1,800  H.P.  and  twin  screws  for  10  knots.  Motors  are  being  fitted  in  rapidly 
increasing  numbers  of  river  steamers  (see  Syren  and' Shippings  August  21,  191 2),  river 
tugs  (see  Motor  Boat,  March  9,  191 1),  lifeboats  (see  Int.  Com.  Eng.,  October  2,  1912), 
fishing  craft  of  all  descriptions  (see  Report  of  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland ,  191 2),  as  well 
as  in  small  coasting  vessels,  of  which  eighteen  are  being  biiilt  in  Scotland  for  one  firm — 
the  Coasting  Motor  Shipping  Co.  Lloyd's  Register  of  191 2  included  61  yachts  of  3,733 
tons  having  I.C.  engines,  and  indicates  a  falling  off  in  the  building  of  large  steam  yachts. 

Table  II  contains  some  particulars  of  a  few  of  the  earliest  motor  ships  fitted  with 
Diesel  Engines  of  various  types  ^--  • 

TabUIL 


No. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 


Name 


Toiler 

Vutcanus     .     .     .      . 
Selandia      .     .     .     . 
Eavestone  .     .     .     . 
Monte  Penedo 
15,000  ton  tank  vessel 
7,200  ton  tank  vessel 
Roiandseek 
1,500  ton  tank  vessel; 


Tons 
Gross 

Total 
B.H-P. 

Speed 
Knots 

No.  of 

Screws 

Cylinders 

No.. 

Power 

i»659 

360 

6.0 

^ 

8 

45 

1.179 

500 

8.5 

I 

6 

83 

4.964 

3.500 

10.5 

2 

16 

220 

1,770 

850 

10.5 

.,•   I- 

4 

212 

5.400 

1.700 

10.5 

2 

8 

212 

10,000 

3.500 

9  5 

2 

12 

291 

5.000 

2,200 

11.0 

2 

8 

276 

2,500 

1,500 

US 

:  I 

6 

250 

1,200 

37€> 

6.25 

I 

1     6 

62 

Stroke 
of  Cycle 

Two 
Four 
Four 
Two 
Two 
Two 
Two 
Two 
Two 


Notes.  (1)  First  motor  ship  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  built  by  Swan,  Hunter  &  Co!  for  Canadian 
Lakes;  Polar  (Swedish)  engines;  estimated  saving  on  machinery,  60  to n^;  fuel  about  2  tons 
a  day  instead  of  8  (see  3\9o^  Engineering,  May  5,  191 1 ;  similar  engines  520  H;  P.  in  Calgary ,- 
and  1600  H.  P.  in  tanker  building  by  Caledon  Co.)  (2)  First  seagoing  motor  vessel 
regularly  employed  in  European  waters,  built,  in  Holland  for  Anglo-Saxon  Petroleum  Co. 
Witkspoor  (Dutch)  engines.  (Larger  engines  of  same  type  in  '*  Juiio,'^  "  Emanuel  Nobel," 
••Loudon,"  ••  Eburna"  and  ••  Jules  Henfy :"  and  smaller  in  ••  Sembilan."  "San  Antonio"  and 
••CotTielis ").  (3)  First  large  ocean-going  motor  vessel,  built  at  Copenhagen,  Burmeister 
ai\d  Wain  (Danish)  engines.  Sister  vessels — ••  Jutlandia,"  first  Qritish-built  ocean-going 
motor  vessel,  and  "  Fionia,"  purchased  by  Hamburg-American  Co.  renamed  *•  Christian  X 
in  honour  of  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  first  motor  ship  to  arrive  in  New  York.  (4)  First 
British  owned  ocean-going  motor  vessel,  built  by  Sir  Raylton  Dixon  &  Co.  for  Fnrness. 
Withy  &  Co.  Carets  <Bel|[ian)  machinery,  reported  to  be  68  tons  less  than  if  steam,  and  fuel 
for  3a  days  120  tons  oil  mstead  of  450^  tons  coal,  gain  of  a  knot  speed  (see  also  Engineer, 
Oct.  2^,  1912).  Similar  engines  750  H.P,  in  "  Fordonian."  (5)  Built  at  Hamburg;,  Sulser 
(Swiss)  engines,  total  engine  room  weights  160  tons  or  less  than  half  for  steam  engines,  fuel 
consumption  about  one  third,  engine  room  complement  half  for  steam  machinery  (see  Int^ 
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Afar.  Eng^i  Oct.  1912),  (6)  The  laiigest  oil  tanker  yet  built,  to  carry  I5/K)0  tooia  D.  W., 
Krupp  (German)  engines,  527  ft.  long,  66  ft.  beam  (see  also  Engineerings  April  19,  1912). 
(7)  To  carry  7200  tons  D.W,  building  by  Frerichs  &  Co.,  Germany,  for  British  owners — 
the  Petroleum  Steamship  Co.  The  Junkers  (German)  engines  are  of  peculiar  construction, 
tw«  pistons  in  each  cylinder,  the  fuel  being  ignited  between  them  (Junkers,  German  Soc, 
N.  A.,  19JI,  and  Int.  Mar,  Eng.,  July  1912).  (8)  Cargo  boat  for  Hansa  line.  Tecklenbarg- 
Cards  Engines,  largest^  I..C.  Ennne  vet  afloat,  viz.  1500  B.H.P.,  cylinders  19I  inch  diam., 
35"  stroke,  115  revs,  on  one  shaft.  (9)  To  carry  1500  tons.  First  American  Diesel-engined 
commercial  vessel.  M.A.N.  (German)  engines.  Ship  constructed  by  Staten  Island 
Shipbldg.  Co.,  and  engines  by  the  New  London  Ship  and  Engine  Co.  of  Groton,  Conn, 
(see  Motor  skip,  June  6s  1912). 

Suction  gas  plants  have  been  installed  in  two  small  experimental  vessels,  the  "  Elec- 
tric Arc,"  in  conjuhction  with  electric  drive  (sec  Shipping  Worlds  January  3,  191 2),  and 
"  Holz&pfel  I,'*  in  conjunction  with  Fdttinger  transformers  (sec  Holzapfel,  I.N. A. 
1912).  In  both  cases  after  a  period  of  trial  the  plant  has  been  removed.  An  auxiliary 
surveying  vessel  launched  by  Napier  and  Miller  in  1912  is  fitted  with  suction  gas  plant 
and  a  six  cylinder  225  B.H.P.  gas  engine.  In  Gas  and  Oil  Power y  October  3, 191 2,  an  ac- 
count is  given' of  a  100  H.P.  engine  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Low  which  runs  on  solid  coal  direct; 
and  the  case  for  alcohol  fuel  is  stated  in  *'  The  Metor,^*  August  27,  1912. 

Many  firms  are  perfecting  the  Diesel  engine  for  marine  purposes  (see  Engineer y 
October  18, 1912,  for  German ),  and  others  arc  using  Gas  turbines  to  obtain  the  advan- 
tages of  the  low  consumption  of  the  I.  C.  engines  without  reverting  to  reciprocating 
machinery  (see  Dugald  Clerk  and  Hans  Holzwarth,  Brit.  Assoc.  191 2). 

ImpravefHents. — For  a  review  of  50  years  progress  see  Dr.  Thearle,  7.^.^4.  19*2. 
Recent  methfods  for  ensuring  sufficient  strength  with  increased  cargo  capacity  or  speed 
comprise  (1)  a  development  of  longitudinal  construction,  (2)  raising  the  middle  por- 
tions of  the  ship  on  arches,  (3)  forming  fore  and  aft  ridges  in  the  side. 

Details  of  (i)  were  given  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Isherwood,  I.N. A.  1908.  Clearer  holds j 
greater  strength  and  a  saving  of  about  10%  of  weight  of  structure,  are  obtained,  as  wefl 
as  decreased  cost  of  building.  The  system  has  been  adopted  for  three-fourths  of  the 
tank  vessels  now  building,  as  well  as  for  many  other  types  of  vessels  in  Europe  and 
U.S.A.  (see  Cleveland,  Marine  Review,  September  191 2;  also  Standard,  October  23, 1912). 
The  system  had  been  adopted  in  43  vessels  of  176,000  tons  by  June  1910,  rapidly  in- 
creasing to  about  250  vessels  of  1,200,000  tons  by  December  191 2.  (2)  The  "  Arch  " 
system  of  construction  was  described  by  Mr:  Maxwell  Ballard  at  the  Institute  of 
Naval  Architects  in  191 1  (see  also  Shipping  World,  April  27,  1910).  Three  vessels  of 
1,500-2 ,000"  tons  each  have  been  already  built  on  this  system,  and  two  others  were 
under  construction  at  the  end  of  191 2.  (3)  The  "  Monitoria,"  built  in  1909^10,  was 
the  first  vessel  built  with  "  corrugated  sides  "  and  gave  the  name  to  the  system  (see 
papers  by  Mr.  Haver,  NiE.  Coast  Inst.  1910  and  191 1,  and  Captain  Macllwaine, 
R.  U.S.  Inst.  1912).  Four  vessels  of  the  type  were  afloat  at  the  end  of  191 2,  and  three 
others  imder  construction,  all  of  about  3,000  tons  D.W.  capacity. 

Anti-ro]ting  tanks  (see  E.  B.  xxiv,  938;  Watts,  I.N. A.  1883-5;  and  Frahm,  I.N. A. 
1911 )  are  now  being 'fitted  in  m^ny  large  liners  and  war  ships.  Large  chambers  built  On 
opposite  sides  of  the  ^hip  are  about  half  filled  with  water,  a  transverse  water  channd 
connecting"  the  lower  parts  of  the  tanks,  and  air  pipes  the  upper  parts.  Valves  in  the 
air  pipes  regulate  the  movement  so  as  to  prevent  synchronism  with  Wave  peribdsand 
consequent  rolling.  Tanks  were  so  fitted  in  the  "  Inflexible "  and  other  warships  of 
very  large  metacentric  height  30  years  ago,  and  proved  very  useful,  but  the  practice 
has  not  been  continued  in  later  war  vessels  where  smaller  metacentric  height  is  practic- 
able (setf  also  "Effect  of  Bilge  Keels  on^ Rolling,"  Messrs.  Idle  &  Baker,  I.N, A.  1912; 
and  "Applied  Stability  of  Ships,"  Hfeck,7fi5/.  Mar.  Engrs.  Oct.  1912). 

Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the  study  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine 
Engineering' in  Germany  and  America  as  well  as  in  England.  Chiefly  owing  to  the 
advocacy  ef  Sir  W.  H.  "WTiite  and  the  generosity  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Yarrow,  a  national  experi- 
mental tank  has  in  England  been  provided  at  Bushey.  There  is  evidence  of  increased 
power  of  adaptability  of  designers  to  produce  vessels  specially  fitted  for  the  trades  on 
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which  they  ply,  and  of  greater  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  Classification  Societies  to 
regard  such  designs  on  thdir  merits  without  too  hard  and  fast  adherence  to  well  worn 
rules.  It  is  a  compliment  to  Great  Britain  that  the  Austrian  Veritas  Society  has 
arranged  with  Lloyd's  Register  to  adopt  their  Rules  for  building  ships  in  their  en« 
tirety,  and  that  authorised  translations  in  French  and  German  have  become  necessary. 

The  "  Titanic  "  Disaster, — Notwithstanding  great  progress  recent  years  have  been 
notable  for  serious  disasters,  such  as  the  disappearance  of  the  "  Waratah  '*  in  1909,  the 
wrecks  of  the  "  Delhi  "  and  '*  Oravia  "  and  the  sinking  of  the  "  Oceana  "  in  191 2,  but 
the  foundering  of  the  "  Titanic  ."  in  mid-ocean  on  April  15,  191 2,  after  collision  with 
an  iceberg,  when  out  of  2,224  persons  on  board  only  711  were  saved,  has  eclipsed  all 
previous  experiences,  and  has  led  to  much  searching  of  heart  as  to  means  of  providing 
better  security.  Enquiries  were  conducted  in  New  York  under  Senator  W.  A.  Smith  of 
Michigan,  and  in  London  under  Lord  Mersey  sitting  as  Wreck  Commissioner  with  five 
experts  as  assessors.  In  both  cases  recommendations  were  made  that  liners  should 
have  boats  for  all,  regular  boat  drill,  more  efficient  Wireless  Telegraphy  arrangements, 
and  improved  sub-division  in  construction.  Lord  Mersey's  Report  covers  74  pages  and 
deals  exhaustively  with  all  the  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  details  of  the  '*  Titanic;" 
it  showed  that  six  out  of  fifteen  of  the  main  compartments  of  the  vessel  were  damaged, 
that  the  ship  filled  and  went  gradually  down  by  the  head  without  capsizing,  and  recom* 
mended  (a)  improvements  as  above,  (b)  supervision  of  ship  designs.  The  recommenda- 
tions (a)  were  generally  endorsed  by  the  Merchant  ShipjHng  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  did  not  however  concur  in  (b).  The  Board  of  Trade  appointed 
two  committees, — one  (Bulkheads),  with  Dr.  Denny  of  Dumbarton  as  chairman,  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  improving  the  subdivision  of  new  ships,  the  second  (Boats 
and  Davits),  with  Professor  Biles  as  chairman,  to  consider  questions  relating  to  design 
and  handling  of  boats,  supply  of  motor  boats,  &c.  The  Board  of  Trade  also  laid  draft 
rules  before  Parliament  (Pari,  paper  Cd.  6402  of  1912),  requiring  (i)  great  increases  in 
the  numbers  and  capacity  of  boats  to  be  carried  by  all  classes  of  passenger  vessels,  and 
(2)  the  submission  of  the  designs  of  new  ships  for  examination  of  stability,  proposed 
subdivision  &c. ;  and  the  Board  also  took  steps  to  secure  international  agreement  as  to 
Wireless  Telegraphy  and  all  questions  affecting  safety  at  sea.  The  draft  rules  went 
considerably  beyond  the  recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  met  with 
very  serious  opposition  from  many  quarters,  but  many  steamship  companies  proceeded 
even  before  official  action  was  taken  to  supply  boats  for  all  on  board  their  vessels,  while 
the  White  Star  Company  announced  that  improved  subdivision  would  be  built  into  the 
"  Britannic,"  and  that  the  "  Olympic  "  would  be  similarly  improved. 

The  collision  between  the  "  Olympic  "  and  H.M.S.  "  Hawke "  in  Spithead  on 
September  20,  191 1  led  to  a  legal  inquiry  before  the  Admiralty  Court  which  showed 
that  the  interaction  (due  to  **  suction  ")  between  two  vessels  passing  each  other  was 
much  greater  than  was  generally  known  (see  Taylor,  Am.  Soc,  N,A,  1909;  also  Gibson 
and  Thompson,  Brit»  Assoc.  191 2).  The  President,  Sir  Samuel  Evans,  found  that  the 
cause  of  the  collision  was  the  faulty  navigation  of  the  "  Olympic  "  by  her  pilot  in  going 
dangerously  near  the  **  Hawke."  On  the  Government's  case  for  damages,  he  entered 
judgment  however  for  the  owners  of  the  "  Olympic,"  since  the  pilot  was  solely  respon- 
sible, and  their  plea  of  "  compulsory  pilotage  "  was  therefore  a  good  defence.  Both 
parties  appealed  against  the  findings. 

Warships. — The  introduction  of  the  Dreadnought  design  and  the  develc^ment  from 
this  vessel  to  the  '^  Neptune,"  in  which  the  broadside  guns  are  placed  en  ecfielon  so  that 
both  pairs  of  midship  guns  may  fire  on  either  broadside,  and  then  to  the  Orion,  in 
which  all  the  heavy  gims  are  placed  on  the .  middle  line  with  a  good  arc  of  training  on 
each  side,  were  fully  discussed  by  Sir  Philip  Watts  in  E.  B.  xxiv  (art.  "Ship").  This 
arrangement  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  U.  S.  ships,  and  in  other  navies  it  has  been 
closely  followed.  Particulars  of  the  later  vessels  of  the  Orion  type — the  "King 
George  V  "  &c.  as  well  as  of  recent  foreign  vessels,  are  given  in  Table  III.  Table  IV 
shows  the  several  vessels  grouped  according  to  Class.    The  "  Invincible  "  has  remained  as 
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the  standard  type  for  battle  cruisers;  higher  speeds,  heavier  guns  and  better  armour 
protection,  entailing  larger  dimensions  (Table  V).  With  the  growth  in  the  sea  keeping 
power  of  destroyers,  and  the  increase  in  range,  speed  and  power  of  torpedoes,  more  pow- 
erful anti-torp^o  guns  have  become  necessaiy  in  battleships  and  battle  cruisers. 

On  August  I,  191 2,  Mr.  E.  H.  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt  succeeded  Sir  Philip  Watts  as 
Director  of  Naval  Construction  in  the  British  Admiralty.  His  predecessors  in  the 
office  had  been  educated  in  the  Dockyard  Schools  and  trained  in  the  Dockyards  and  at 
the  Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture  or  the  Royal  Naval  College.  Mr.  D'Eyncourt 
was  educated  at  Charterhouse,  and  trained  at  Elswick  Shipyard  and  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  Greenwich;  and  he  had  very  extensive  experience  in  warship  design  and  build- 
ing at  Fairfield  and  Elswick  (see  Shipbuilder,  October  191 2).  Sir  Philip  Watts's  con- 
nection with  the  Admiralty  was  however  not  entirely  severed,  as  he  was  retained  as 
Adviser  to  the  Board  on  Naval  Construction.  During  the  11  years  1903-12  he  was 
responsible  for  the  design  and  construction  of  no  less  than  180  fighting  vessels  (battle- 
ships, cruisers,  destroyers  and  submarines),  aggregating  about  1,350,000  tons  displace- 
ment, 4,250,000  Horse  Power  and  £117,000,000  cost, — besides  a  large  number  of  Fleet 
Auxiliaries  and  small  craft  of  very  great  variety  and  interest.  Certain  characteristic 
features  are  found  in  practically  ail  these  vessels;  all  the  guns  are  fought  on  the  weather 
decks,  the  vessels  have  high  forecastles,  no  poops,  and  no  topsides,  so  that  the  silhouette 
of  the  T.B.D.,  the  unprotected  cruiser,  the  battle  cruiser  and  the  battleship  herself  have 
the  same  general  features,  while  in  the  preceding  designs  the  torpedo  boats  and  des- 
troyers had  low  forecastles,  the*  cruisers  had  topsides  and  poops,  the  battleships  had 
topsides  and  no  forecastles,  and  battleships  and  cruisers  carried  much  of  their  armament 
on  the  main  deck.     All  classes  are  also  notable  for  great  advances  in  speed. 

The  progress  of  other  than  British  battleships  and  battle  cruisers  may  be  gathered 


Table  III 

.    Particulars  of  Typical  Battleships, 

Name  ol  Ship. 

Laun- 
ched. 

Tons. 

H.P. 

Speed 
Knots. 

Guns. 

Side 
Armour. 

Remarks. 

DreadDought     .     .     . 
(British) 

X906 

X7,0OO 

iifOoo 

21.5 

lo-ia" 

11" 

Cost  i{x,8x3,ooo 

24-12  pdr 

King  George  V  .     .     . 
(British) 

igxi 

23,600 

31,000 

2X.O 

10-13. 5" 
i«-4* 

12" 

Total  cost  £x. 961 ,000.    Hull, engines 
and  all  incidental  charges  £893,000. 

Kaiser 

191 X 

24^10 

28,000 

2X,0 

XO-12" 

13" 

Coat  £a,327,ooo 

(German) 

14-5.9;; 

Fnnce 

XQxa 

23,XOO 

28,000 

20.0 

13-12^' 

XX" 

C^t  £2,604,000. 

(Freoch)   .     :     .     . 

(e) 

32-5-5" 

Bretagne       .... 

Bldg. 

as»6oo 

28,000 

20.0 

xo-xs.x" 

13-12^' 

XI" 

Coat  £2,9x0,000. 

(French) 

(e) 

Cdi  Cavoor    .     .     . 

X9XX 

22,340 

24,000 

22.0 

xo" 

Cost  £2,600,000. 

atalian) 

1^4.7; 
12-12" 

Viribus  Unitis    .     .     . 

19x2 

20,000 

25,000 

20. 5 

IX" 

Cost  £2,500,000. 

(Aiutrian) 

X2-.5.9" 

x8-3" 

Espana    

igxa 

15,460 

X  5,300 

X9-5 

8-12" 

9" 

(Spanish) 

20-4" 

ReshadV     .... 

Bldg. 

23,000 

31.000 

2X.O 

XO-13.5" 

12" 

(Turkish) 

16-6" 

Texas 

Bldg. 

27,000 

28,100 

2X.O 

10-14" 

12" 

Total   cost   not  known.    Hull  and 

(American) 

20-s" 

engines  only,  £x,x66,ooo. 

Sevaato^l 

I9>I 

«3.«» 

42,000 

23.0 

X2-X2" 

XI" 

Cost  £a  ,800,00a 

(Rassian) 

16-4.  j; 

X2-X2" 

Alexander  III    .    -. 

Bldg. 

22,X50 

25,000 

2X.O 

12" 

. 

(Roasian) 

xa-^" 

Settsu     .     .     .     .     . 

X9XI 

20,800 

25,000 

ao.5 

x2-ia" 

xa" 

(Japanese) 

10-6" 
i>-4.r" 

Fuso 

Bldg. 

30,000 

45 ,000 

22.5 

lO-XC" 

16-6^' 

X2" 

a»PMiese) 

- 

Moreno 

t9Xt 

87,600 

40,000 

93.5 

xa~i2" 

xa" 

Cosr^2^oo.ooOb    (Curtis  Turbinca.) 

(Argentine) 

1 

12-^" 

Rio  (^Janeiro   .     .     . 

X913 

a7»S00 

4S.O0O 

82.0 

12—4 
X4-12'' 

9" 

(Brazilian) 

20-6" 

Mm 

Ad.  lAtorre  .... 

Bldg. 

28,000 

45,000 

23   0 

12-3" 
IO-X4" 

11" 

(C^iilean) 

#_»      V»     Jl.      11                    .  . 

22-4.7" 

iVdte.— ParticuUirs  of  warships  taken  chiefly 
uul  the  Navy  League  Aimuai, 


from  The  Netal  Anmtel  by  kind  permission  of  Viscount  Hythe, 
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from  Tables  III,  IV  and  V.  The  triple  turret  has  been  extensively  adopted  in  Italyi 
Austria  and  Russia,  and  is  under  experiment  in  America,  while  France  is  proposing 
turrets  to  carry  four  ii  inch  guns  in  each,  but  turrets  containing  more  than  two  heavy 
guns  have  not  yet  found  favour  in  Grea't  Britain. 

Table  IV.     The  World's  Dreadnoughts, 


Size 

of 

Guns, 


II 


1/ 


12 


// 


&C. 


Names  of  Ships  (Names  in  Italics  show  also  the  Class). 


German  (4)  Nassau,  Posen,  Rheinland,  Westfalen. 


11  ** 


British  (10); 

Dreadnought 

Bellerophon 

Temperaire 

Superb 

St.  Vincent 

Collihgwood 

Vanguard 

Neftune 

Colossus 

Hercules 


British  (16) 

Orion 

Monarch 

Conqueror 

Thunderer 

K,  George  V 

*Centurion 

*Ajax 

^Audacious 


German  (9) 

Ostfriesland 

Helgoland 

Thuringen 

Oldenburg 

Kaiser 

F.  d.  Grosse 

*Kaiserin  . 

*K.  Albert 

*P.  Luitpold 

Austriian  (2) 

Viribus  U. 
♦TegetthofF 


*Iron  Duke 

*Marlborough 

♦♦Delhi 

♦♦Benbow 

♦♦a  Elisabeth 

♦♦Warspite 

♦♦♦Valiant 

♦♦♦Barham 


French  (4) 

*Jean  Bart 
♦Courbet 
♦France 
♦Paris 

Russian  (7) 

*Sevastopol 

♦Petropavlovsk 

•Poltava 

♦Gangut 

**Alexander  III 

♦♦Mariya 

♦♦Ekaterina  II 


German  (6) 

♦E.  Weissenburg 
♦E.K.F.Wilhelm 
♦E.Brandenburg 
•**S'* 

♦♦♦New  Ship 
♦♦♦New  Ship 

Austrian  (2) 

♦p.  Eugene 
♦♦New  Ship 


Italian  (4) 

D.  AUghieri 
*C,  di  Cavour 
♦L.  da  Vinci 
♦G.  Cesare 

Spanish  (3) 

*Espana 
♦Alfonso  XIII 
♦♦Jaime  I 
Japanese  (2) 
Kawachi 
S^ttsu 

Chilean  (2) 

**Ad.  Latorre 
♦♦Ad.  Cochrane 


French  (5) 

•♦Bretagne 

♦♦Provence 

♦♦Lorraine 

♦♦♦Normandie 

♦♦♦L'Orient 

Italian  (4) 

♦♦A.  Doria 
♦♦C.  Duilio 
♦♦♦Morosini 
♦♦♦Dandolo 


U.SA  (8) 

Michigan 
South  Carolina 
Delaware 
North  Dakota 
Florida 
Utah 
Arkansas 
Wyoming 

Argentine  (2) 

*Moreno 
♦Rivadavia 

Brazilian  (3) 

Minos  Geraes 
Sao  Paulo 
*R.  d.  Janeiro 


U.S.A.  (5) 

♦Texas 
♦New  York 
♦♦Nevada 
♦♦Oklahoma 
♦♦♦Pennsylvania 

Turkish  (2) 

♦♦Reshad  V 
♦♦♦R.  i.  Hamiss 
Japanese  (i) 
♦♦Fuso 


British         26 
French  9 

Russian         7 


German  ig 
Austrian  4 
Italian  8 


Summary  of  Ships 

U.S.A.  13 

Argentine  2 

Brazilian  3 

Chilean  2 


Japanese 

Turkish 

Spanish 


Totals      42  31 

♦Launched  but  not  complete. 


20 


3 

2 

3 


8 


Grand 
Total 

lOI. 


** 


Not  yet  launched.     ♦♦♦Not  yet  laid  down  (Dec.  1912). 


The  Armoured  Cruisers  *'  Edgar  Quinet  "  and  "  Waldeck  Rousseau  "  (E.  B.  xxiv, 
912)  have  been  completed  by  France,  The  "  Giorgios  Averoff  "  of '9956  tons,  24  knots, 
7  inch  armour,  four  9.2  inch,  eight  7.5  inch  guns,  &c.,  has  been  completed  by  Orlando  of 
Leghorn,  and  another  vessel  of  19,500  tons  has  been  ordered  of  the  Vulcan  Yard,  for 
Greece.  Germany  has  completed  several  cruisers  of  the  "  Augsburg  "  type  (E,  B.  rxiv, 
911)  but  new  vessels  will  probably  be  of  5,000  tons  and  27  knots  and  carry  4.1  inch 
guns  of  improved  type.  A  number  of  vessels  of  the  "  Dartmouth  "  type  (E.  B.  xxiv, 
909),  including  the  "  Melbourne  "  and  "  Sydney  "  for  Australia,  have  been  built  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  sister  vessel  "  Brisbane  "  is  being  built  at  Sydney,  but  eight  light  ar- 
moured vessels  of  a  new  type  are  now  being  built  for  the  British  Navy.  Italy  is  com- 
pleting scouts  of  the  "  Quarto  "  type  (E.  B.  xxiv,  913). 
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No.  of 
Ships. 


Type  of  Ship. 


lO 


British 
Invincible 
(Cost  £1,769,000) 


Laun- 
ched. 


Lion 


GCftMAN 

Von  der  Tann    . 


Moltke 


New  ship 


Japanese 
Kongo     .     .     . 
(Cost  £a, 500.000) 


1907 


Tons. 


17,250 


H.P. 


4X.OOO 


Speed 
Knots. 


26.0 


Guns. 


Side 
Annour. 


8-12" 
16-4" 

Indefatigable.  Austtalia  *■  and  New 
Zealand  '  slightly  larger. 

19x0  I  26,350  I   70t.ooo|  aS.o  I    8-134"  I    9" 

I  I  I  I  16-4"      I 
(jueen  Maiy  and  Tiger  slightly  la^er. 


Similar  Vessels. 


Inflexible  and  Indomitable. 


Princess  Royal. 
Cost  £2,013,000 


1909 
19x0 

191a 


19,100 
a  2,640 


71,500 
76,000 


37.6 
27.25 


8-11" 
10-5.0" 
16-3.4" 
10-11" 

12-5.9" 


6" 
7i" 


xa-3.4' 
Seydlitz  slightly  larger. 

I  28,000  I  zoo.oool  30.0  I  10-12"    I    9I" 
I  I.I  I  12-5.9"  I 

(New  vessel,  particulars  not  published.) 


19x2     27,500 


64,000!  27.0  I    8-X4' 
x6-6" 


10' 


Cost  £1,833,000. 

Goeben. 

Cost  £2,160,000. 


E.  K.  Augusta. 
Cost  £2,620,000. 


Hiyei  Kirishima. 
Hamna. 


t  For  Australian  Govt.    *  Fteacated  by  New  Zealand  Govt. 

Destroyers  are  being  built  in  great  numbers  by  the  various  Powers.  Particrulars  of 
several  are  given  in  Table  VI.  The  "  Parramatta  "  and  "  Yarra  "  were  built  to  Prof. 
Biles's  design  and  steamed  out  to  Australia;  a  sister  vessel  "  Warrego  "  was  built  at 
Fairfield,  taken  to  pieces,  sent  out  by  steamer  and  put  together  in  Australia,  where  three 
similar  vessels,  "  Derwent,"  "  Swan"  and  "  Torrens,"  are  being  built. 

Table  VI.    Destroyers. 


Laun> 
ched. 

Length, 
ft 

Dippt. 
Tons. 

H.P. 

Speed 
Knots. 

Guns. 

Remarks. 

British — 

Aeasta  CImb  .     .     . 

1912 

a6o 

^35 

24,500 

99.0 

3-4" 

Admiralty   design  (31-32  knots  on 
trial). 

Lurcher     .... 

1912 

2S5 

780 

20,000 

32.0 

2-4" 
a^iapdr. 

Yarrow  design  (35. 34  kts.  on  trial). 

Parramatta    .     .     . 

1910 

24s 

700 

9,300 

28. 5 

3-1 2  pdr. 

Australian  type. 

Germaii — 

' 

G.  186,  V.  192,5.176, 

ftc.  ..... 

1910- 
1912 

233 

640 

16,000 

32.5 

i-ii*^" 

35-3  kts.  reported  on  trial. 

Frzkcb — 

Btsaon  &c.      .     .     . 

1912 

243 

7SO 

x8,ooo 

31.0 

t-4" 
4-9pdrs. 

35,3  kts.  reported  on  trial. 

RUSSIAM — 

Novik 

Z911 

329 

1,260 

30,000 

35  0 

4-M 

A.E.G.  .turbines,  36  knots  oa  triaL 

Itauaiv — 

Indomito  .... 

1912 

246 

650 

15,000 

30.0 

1-4.7" 
4-12  pdr. 

35 .  X  kts.  reported  on  trial. 

AOSTRIAW^- 

Six  Boats  .... 

1912 

266 

800 

17,000 

30.0 

2-3.9" 

American— 

■ 

Bcale  &c.       ... 

191  z 

289 

742 

12,pOO 

29. S 

5-3" 

JaT»AN£SE — 

Yamakas^      .     .     . 

X9V1 

1,200 

20,500 

35  0 

2-4.7" 

AaeEKTiNZ— 

• 

5  3 

• 

San  I^is  ^ .     .     .     . 

19ZI 

28s 

1,050 

19,000 

32.2 

4-4" 

Chilian — 

Tone  ..... 

19x2 

Sro 

i.Soo 

27,000 

31.0 

6-4" 

2-M 

•Six  tnifldkig  by  J.  S.  White. 

i  Four  built  by  La^d.  sold  to  Greece  September  19x2,  and  renamed:  "  Eagle/'  "Panther/' "  Lion/'  *'  Falcon." 

France  still  takes  the  lead  in  developing  Subn)arinesj  which  are  being  built  with 
success  by  all  the  Great  Powers.  Particulars  of  a.  few  recent,  boats  are  given  in  Table 
VII,  but  very  little  is  published  about  these  craft. 
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Tabic  VII.    Submarines, 


Name. 


French — 
Gustave  Z6d6 


Charles  Brun 

Italian — 
Atropo 


American — 
G    .     .     . 


Date. 

Length 
ft. 

Tons. 

H.P. 

Speed 
knots. 

1911 

240 

780 

4S00 

20 

1000 

•  •"  • 

10 

19x0 

145 

350 

1300 

15 

450 

•  •  • 

10 

1912 

146 

240 

700 

I2i 

320 

400 

8 

1911 

160 

400 

1200 

14 

525 

•  • 

9.5 

No.  of  torpedo  tubes. 


Eight 


Seven 


Krupp  design  two  tubea. 
See  Eng,  12-7-1912. 


Six 


The  Engineer  of  December  191 1  gives  photos  of  the  German  U.S.  Recent  boats  are 
fitted  with  wireless  telegraphy,  armed  with  small  disappearing  guns,  and  are  capable 
of  long  sea  voyages  in  any  weather  without  escort.  British  boats  "  E,  i"  to  "E,  16" 
are  being  built  to  Admiralty  design.    (See  Sir  P.  Watts's  paper,  LN.A,  1912.) 

Diesel  Engines  for  Warships. — Russia  has  built  several  river  gunboats  of  600  to  950 
tons  propelled  by  heavy  oil  engines  of  1000  H.P.  Germany  has  fitted  experimental 
engines  in  an  old  torpedo  boat^  and  also  in  a  small  tender  named  "  Mentor  "  which  has 
two  Krupp  engines  of  350  H.P.  each.  Holland  is  building  gimboats — "  Brinio  " — 
of  540  tons  with  two  Werkspoor  engines  of  600  H.P.  each,  to  give  16  knots.  The 
British  destroyer  "  Hardy  "  is  to  be  fitted  with  two  Thomycroft  engines  for  economi- 
cal cruising,  in  combination  with  steam  turbines  for  high  speed.  In  England  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  has  informed  Parliament  that 
'^  oil  as  a  fuel  offers  enormous  advantages  to  ships  of  all  kinds  and  particularly  to  the 
smallest  kind;"  and  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  191 2,  with  Lord  Fisher  as 
Chairman,  **  to  report  on  the  means  of  supply  and  storage  of  Liquid  Fuel  in  peace 
and  war  and  its  application  to  warship  engines  whether  directly  or  by  Internal 
Combustion."  (j.  H.  Narbeth.) 

INTERNAL-COMBUSTION  ENGINES  ^ 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  1 910-13  in  the  development  of  the 
various  types  of  internal-combustion  engines,  more  particularly  in  the  smaller  petrol 
engines  for  motor-cycles,  motor-cars,  and  aeroplanes,  and  in  oil  engines  (Diesel)  for  land 
and  marine  purposes.  At  the  same  time,  the  large  gas  engine  using  producer  gas  or 
blast-furnace  gas  has  been  increasing  its  reputation  for  reliability  and  economy,  and 
is  daily  finding  new  applications  where  formerly  steam-power  plants  were  used. 

Petrol  Engines. — The  classic  racing  competitions  in  England,  France,  and  America 
have  given  an  invaluable  impetus  to  the  improvement  of  the  smaller  petrol  engines  for 
cycles  and  cars.  In  England  particularly,  the  racing-track  at  Brooklands  enables  manu-^ 
facturers  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  to  subject  their  engines  to  a  more  crucial  test  for 
endurance  than  could  be  obtained  by  months  of  trial  on  the  road.  Such  engines  in  every- 
day use  are  working  normally  at  a  small  fraction  of  their  maximum  power,  the  full 
power  only  being  called  upon  for  short  periods  when  climbing  steep  hills.  Hence  the 
value  of  (say)  an  hour's  run  on  a  racing  track  in  a  race  or  an  attempt  at  record-breaking. 

T&e  motor-cycle  industry  in  Great  Britain  and  America  is  expanding  by  leaps  and 

"  See  E.  B.  xi,  495  et  seq.  ("Gas  Engine"),  and  xx,  35  et  seq.  (-'Oil  Engine"). 
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bounds.  For  motor-cycles  an  air^^ooled  four-cycle  single-cylinder  engine  of  ji  H.P. 
(not  exceeding  500  cubic  centimetres  cylinder  capacity)  is  the  type  most  widely  used.  Such 
an  engine  as  made  by  Rudge  Whitworth  Ltd.,  bore  85  mm.,  stroke  88  mm.,  has  given  8.4 
brake  H.P.  at  a  speed  of  3,060  revolutions  per  minute,  in  a  bench-test  of  87  minutes^ 
duration.  The  corresponding  mean  effective  pressure  on  the  piston,  calculated  from  the 
brake  H.P.  is  6c^  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Twin-cylinder  engines  are  also  much  in  favour; 
while  water-coohng  and  the  two-stroke  cycle  are  used  on  many  motor-cycle  engines.  England 
and  America  are  pre-eminent  in  the  motor-cycle  industry.  In  France,  the  home  of  the  motor- 
car, Its  use  of  the  motor-cycle  is  not  so  widespread  as  in  England.  In  Germany,  Belgium, ' 
and  Switzerland,  excellent  motor-cycle  engines  are  manufactured. 

I n  motor-car  engines,  the  four-cylinder  water-cooled  type  >  is  pre-eminent.  As  an  example 
of  modem  performances  of  such  engines,  that  of  a  15  H.  P.  engine,  3}  inch  bore,  4}  inch 
stroke,  by  Crossley  Motors  Ltd.,  may  be  noted.  The  brake-tests  show  40  H.P.  at  2,400. 
revolutions  per  minute,  16  H.P.  at  800  revolutions  per  minute,  the  corresponding  M.E.P's. 
on  the  piston  calculated  from  the  B.H.P.  being  respectively  90  and  108  Iro.  per  sq.  in. 

The  sleeve-valve  engine  '  is  made  by  a  few  firms,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  its  wider 
adoption  by  engine  makers  in  place  of  the  usual  popbet-valve  engine. 

An  interesting  petrol  engine,  designed  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Low,  has  been  recently  made  by 
F.  E.  Baker,  Ltd.,  the  object  being  to  obtain  more  power  from  an  engine  of  given  cylinder 
capacity.  The  principal  feature  in  the  Low  engine  is  that  petrol  vafxnir  under  high  pressure 
is  injected  into  the  cylinder,  in  which  a  charge  of  fresh  air  has  previously  been  compre»ed. 
Liquid  petrol  is  pumped  into  an  annular  jacKet  surrounding  the  cylinder,  when  the  engine 
has  been  warmed  up  the  petrol  is  vapounsed,  and  the  pressure  in  the  jacket  rises  to  1,000- 
1,500  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  A  valve  controls  the  rate  as  well  as  the  period  of  admission  of  the  vapour, 
which  burns  immediately  it  mixes  with  the  air.  This  double  control  has  the  effect  of  render- 
ing the  engine  extremely  flexible,  that  is,  it  runs  smoothly  under  all  conditions  of  spewed  and 
load.  The  en^ne  made  is  of  single-cylinder,  four-cycle  type,  78  mm.  bore,  104  mm.  stroke, 
499  c.c.  capacity,  and  is  rated  at  15  H.P. 

Commercial  motor-vehicles  are  coming  daily  into  wider  use.  In  London  the  number 
of  motor-buses  running  in  1 912  was  over  2,000,  and  is  still  being  increased  almost  daily  They 
provide  facilities  for  pasaenger  carrying  which  previously  did  not  exist,  and  are  gradually  chang- 
ing the  character  of  the  street  traffic.  The  motor-bus  has  established  itself  in  successful 
competition  with  the  electric  tramway;  in  fact  it  may  be  said  to  have  given  a  halt  to  any 
further  considerable  extensions  of  tramway  svstems.  The  growth  of  the  motor-car  industry 
is  phenomenal.  One  American  firm  alone,  Tne  Ford  Company,  is  said  to  have  prepared  for 
an  output  of  200,000  cars  for  the  year  191 3. 

Gas  Engines. — Great  activity  is  manifest  in  the  production  of  large  gas  engines* 

Germany  led  the  way,  and  a  few  American  makers,  e.  g.  the  Allis  Chalmers  Company, 

Milwaukee,  and  the  Snow  Steam  Pump  Company,  Buffalo,  were  early  in  the  field;  but 

until  a  few  years  ago,  British  makers  kept  aloof  from  the  production  of  large  gas  engines. 

The  LiUeshall  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oakengates,  Shropshire,  however,  have  supplied  for  a  railway 

electric  power  station,  near  Yokohama,  Japan,  four  engines  of  the  Niimberg  type  each 

rated  at  2 ,130  brake  H.P,  when  running  at  94  revolutions  per  min.  Each  cylinder  is  i  ,200 

mm.  (47  J  in.)  bore,  1,300  mm.  (51^  in.)  stroke.    This  type  was  first  developed  by  the 

Maschinen-Fabrik  Augsburg-Niimberg  A.G.  and  is  now  made  by  numerous  licensees  in 

various  countries.    It  works  on  the  four-stroke  cycle,  is  double-acting,  has  waterrcooled 

pistons  and  piston  rods,  and  is  usually  made  when  space  permits  with  two  cylinders  in 

tandem.     There  are  thus  two  effective  strokes  for  each  revolution  of  the  crank-shaft. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  usual  practice  in  gas  engines  of  moderate  power,  the  cylinder, 

with  its  water-jacket  casing  and  the  valve  pockets,  is  made  in  one  casting.    The  design 

of  the  cylinder  casting  b  such  that  there  are  no  abrupt  changes  of  form,  and  the  water 

space  between  the  inner  and  outer  cylinders  is  ample.    The  old  trouble  of  cracking  of 

castings,  exposed  on  one  side  to  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  gaseous  fuel  and  on  the 

other  side  to  the  cooling  action  of  the  water,  has  been  successfully  overcome  in  the  sizes 

of  engines  made  up  to  the  present.     For  successful  design  of  large  gas  engines,  such 

castings  should  be  of  as  simple  and  symmetrical  form  as  possible.    The  large  gas  engines 

of  modified  OechelhUuser  type,*  made  by  W.  Beardmore  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  have  their 

long  cylinders  in  which  two  barrel-pistons  work,  made  each  of  three  plain-fianged  pipes, 

the  middle  piece  being  short  and  forming,  when  the  two  pistons  are  closest  together,  the 

combustion  chamber.    Separate  annular  castings  for  the  inlet  and  exhaust  boxes  sur- 

» See  E.  B.  xx,  38,  fig.  5.  *  See  E.  B.  xx,  39  fig.  6. 

•  See  E,  B.  xi,  500. 
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round  the  ports  in  the  cylinder,  which  are  uncovered  by  the  piston  barrels  when  furthest 
apart.    The  cyKnder  and  annular  exhaust  box  are  immersed  in  a  water-tank. 

Messrs.  Mather  &  Piatt,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  have  recently  made  *'  Duplex  "  gas 
engines  up  to  500  B.H.P.  on  a  modified  Koerting-Clerk  type^  with  no  valve-gear,  and 
the  type  seems  to  be  suitable  for  gas  engines  of  very  large  power.  The  whole  cylinder- 
unit,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  equal  side-by-side  cylinders,  presents  extremely  simple  forms 
•of  single- walled  castings  particularly  suitable  for  use  in  gas  engines.  It  is  made  up  of 
two  U-tube  castings  placed  end  to  end,  the  inlet  and  exhaust  ports  being  at  the  joints, 
while  flanges  on  the  cylinders  some  distance  from  the  joint  retain  between  them  the  inlet 
and  exhaust  boxes.  The  cylinder-unit  is  placed  in  a  water-tank.  Each  piston  uncovers 
the  cylinder  port  at  both  ends  of  its  stroke,  as  in  the  Koerting- Clerk  type.  The  two 
cranks  are  set  nearly  parallel,  one  having  a  slight  angular  lead  so  that  the  exhaust  port 
is  uncovered  before  the  inlet  port.  When  both  ports  are  uncovered  the  charge  of  air 
and  gas  from  the  pump  displaces  the  exhaust  gases  before  it,  the  gases  in  the  inlet 
cylinder  passing  through  the  connecting  passage  to  the  exhaust  cylinder  and  thence 
through  the  exhaust  port. 

The  cheapest  fuel  for  gas  engines  is  the  gas  given  off  from  iron  blast  furnaces  and  from 
coke-ovens,  formerly  a  waste  product.  In  Germany  and  America  blast  furnaces  and  rolhng 
mills  for  the  production  of  steel  plates  and  rolled  sections  are  usually  associated  in  the  same 
or  neighbouring  works;  hence  the  extensive  use  of  large  gas  engines.  In  Great  Britain 
the  same  conditions  do  not  hold  to  the  same  extent,  but  the  continual  endeavour  to  re- 
duce costs  of  production  will  compel  the  rearrangement  of  iron  and  steel  works,  so  that  large 
gas  engines  may  profitably  utilise  the  tremendous  power  now  running  to  waste.* 

Oil  Engines, — The  most  rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  application  of  the  Diesel 
engine*  for  stationary  and  marine  powerrplants.  Fishing«boats,  barges,  yachts,  and  large 
ocean-going  ships  are  now  running  successfully  with  Diesel  oil  engines.  The  large 
marine  oil  engines  have  usually  4,  6,  or  8  vertical  cylinders,  working  either  on  the  two- 
stroke  or  four-stroke  cycle.  The  pistons  are  usually  air-cooled;  starting  and  reversing 
is  effected  by  a  supply  of  compressed  air  at  a  pressure  of  250-400  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  The 
"  Selandia,"  built  by  Burmeister  &  Wain,  Copenhagen,  and  the  "  Jutlandia,''  built  by 
Barclay,  Curie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  are  sister  ships  of  5,000  tonnage,  7,500  tons  carry- 
ing capacity,  with  a  service  speed  of  12  knots.  The  propelling  machinery  consists  of 
twin  screws,  each  shaft  being  driven  by  an  eight-cylinder  single-acting  four-stroke  cycle 
engine.  £ach  cylinder  is  20.87  in.  bore,  28.74  in.  stroke.  The  indicated  horse  power 
is  2,500  at  a  speed  of  140  revolutions  per  min.  The  Werkspoor  Works,  Amsterdam; 
the  Augsbuiig-Nlimberg  Works;  Sulzer  Bros.,  Wintertfaur,  and  many  other  firms  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  England  are  also  building  marine  oil  engines  of  large  power. 

For  marine  propulsion,  the  Diesel  oil  engine  offers  considerable  advantages  as  com- 
pared with  steam  turbines  and  boilers.  The  boiler  space  is  saved,  and  the  oil  fuel-tanks 
can  be  arranged  in  positions  that  cannot  be  used  for  cargo,  whereas  coal-bunkers  occupy 
space  that  might  otherwise  be  available  for  cargo.  A  separate  set  of  steam  turbines  is 
required  for  reversing,  while  for  naval  purposes  in  which  the  maximum  power  of  the 
machinery  is  only  required  for  short  periods,  a  third  set  of  "cruising"  turbines  is 
usually  installed,  on  account  of  the  low  economy  of  steam  turbines  running  at  less  than 
full  power.  One  set  of  Diesel  engines  can  perform  all  three  functions;  the  fuel-injection 
valve-gear  being  arranged  to  admit  the  oil  spray  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
the  piston's  stroke,  giving  full  or  low  power  as  required,  while  the  valve-gear  for  revers- 
ing is  an  integral  part  of  the  engine,  just  as  with  piston  steam  engines. 

Fuel  for  OH  Engines. — ^The  growth  in  the  demand  for  oil  fuel,  from  the  volatile  petrol  to 
the  heavy  residue  left  after  distillation  of  the  purer  grades  from  the  crude  petroleum,  due 
to  the  motor^'Car  industry  and  the  development  of  the  Diesel  engine,  has  b^n  more  rapiu 
than  the  increase  of  the  supplies;  the  effect  being  that  at  present  the  prices  of  all  grades  01 
oil  fuel  are  nearly  double  what  they  stood  at  three  years  ago.  The  future  of  the  internal- 
combustion-engine  industry  in  all  its  branched  depends  largely  on  an  adequate  supply  o* 
cheap  fuel,  liie  high  prices  have  stimulated  the  production  of  oil  fuel  from  hitherto  neg- 
lected sources.    Creosote  oil,  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  coke,  is  being  used  m 

»  See  £.  B.  xi,  499.  » See  £.  B.  xi,  497-8.  « Sec  J2.  B.  xx,  43 
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Diesel  engines.  In  Germany  alone,  the  output  during  1912  was  estimated  to  be  450.000 
tons,  the  average  price  459.  per  ton.  3»ooo  new  coke-oyens  were  installed  in  10 12,  and  for 
1915  in  Germany  alone  the  estimated  output  of  creosote  oil  is  900,000  tons.  Tnese  figures, 
large  as  they  seem,  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  amount  of  coal  now  used  for 
steamship  propulsion.  The  evolution  of  a  successful  internal-combustion  engine  using  coal 
power  as  fuel  may  be  another  great  step  in  the  forward  progress  of  power  production. 

(Archibald  Sharf.) 

STBAM  BOILERS^ 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in  1909-13  in  the  design  or  construction  of  the  vari- 
ous t3rpes  of  steam  boilers  used.  Modifications  have  been  due  either  to  the  use  of 
somewhat  higher  steam  pressures  or  to  the  more  general  application  of  superheating. 

The  increase  of  steam  pressures  is  more  noticeable  in  marine  practice  than  in  other 
cases.  At  the  present  time  many  marine  boilers  are  being  made  to  work  at  pressures  of 
from  215  lbs.  to  225  lbs.  per  square  inch,  supplying  steam  to  quadruple  expansion  en- 
gines. Where  triple  expansion  engines  are  used  the  most  common  pressure  is  180  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  The  strength  necessary  for  the  extra  piressure  is  generally  obtained 
by  using  thicker  plates  for  the  shells  and  more  closely  pitched  stays  for  the  combustion 
chambers.  In  numerous  boilers  for  large  ocean  liners,  where  the  question  of  weight 
to  be  carried  assumes  an  exceptional  importance,  steel  plates  having  a  tensile  strength 
of  from  35  to  38  tons  per  sq.  in.  have  been  used  for  the  cylindrical  shells,  whereas  that 
of  ordinary  boiler  shell  plates  is  from  28  to  32  tons  per  sq.  in. 

An  improvement  has  been  introduced  by  one  hrm  of  steel  plate  makers,  who  now  roll 
long  plates  having  two  different  thicknesses,  the  two  end  portions  being  thinner  than  the 
part  near  the  middle  of  the  length.  The  variation  of  thickness  is  made  gradual  over  a 
space  of  about  six  inches.  The  thicker  portion  can  be  arranged  in  position  and  in  di- 
mensions with  precision.  Such  plates  can  be  made  in  widths  up  to,  but  not  exceeding 
seven  feet.  They  are  used  for  the  wrapper  plates  of  the  combustion  chambers  of  marine 
boilers,  the  thin  parts  being  employed  for  the  sides  of  the  chambers,  which  are  supported 
by  numerous  screwed  stays,  whilst  the  thick  central  portions  form  the  bottoms  of  the 
chambers  which  are  unstayed. 

The  use  of  superheated  steam  has  become  more  frequent  in  marine  and  stationary 
work,  but  more  especially  so  in  locomotive  boilers.  In  practically  all  cases  the  super- 
heaters are  formed  of  pairs  of  headers  made  of  cast  steel,  connected  together  by  numerous 
steel  tubes  which  form  the  superheating  surfaces.  One  header  of  each  pair  is  connected 
by  a  steam  pipe  with  the  stop  valve  on  the  boiler,  and  when  in  use  the  saturated  steam 
from  the  boiler  enters  this  header,  then  traverses  the  small  superheating  tubes  and  passes 
into  the  other,  whence  it  is  conducted  through  suitable  steam  pipes  to  the  engine. 

The  steam  pipe  arrangements  are  sometimes  made  so  that  all  the  steam  must  pass 
through  the  superheaters;  in  other  designs  regulating  valves  are  provided  which  permit 
of  any  desired  proportion  of  the  steam  passing  through  the  superheater,  the  remainder 
being  mixed  with  the  superheated  steam  before  passing  to  the  engine.  This  plain  per- 
mits of  the  temperature  of  the  steam  entering  the  cylinders  being  regulated  through  a 
certain  range  so  that  the  temperature  which  experience  shows  to  be  most  advantageous 
can  be  used.    About  600**  F.  is  generally  considered  to  give  the  best  result. 

In  locomotives  the  regiUatipn  of  the  temperature  of  the  steam  is  effected  by  more  or 
less  throttling  the  passage  of  the  heated  furnace  gases  in  their  passage  across  the  super- 
heating tubes.  It  is  customary  to  use  only  iron  or  steel  for  the  superheated  steam 
pipes  to  the  exclusion  of  copper.  It  is  also  necessary  to  fit  a  safety  valve  to  the  super- 
heater if  the  arrangement  permits  of  its  being  shut  off  from  the  boiler  at  any  time. 

In  the  E.  B,  article,  figures  11  and  12,  superheaters  are  shown  of  the  types  used  and 
in  the  positions  adopted  with  stationary  boilers  of  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  and  of  the 
Stirling  types.  In  some  marine  boilers  the  superheaters  are  fitted  in  the  uptakes,  where 
they  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  products  of  combustion  after  the  gases  have  left  the 
ordinary  boiler  tubes.  In  such  cases  as  the  temperatures  to  which  the  superheating 
surfaces  are  exposed  are  not  very  high  only  a  low  degree  of  superheat  is  possible.    The 

*  See  E,  B.  iv,  141  et  seq. 
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superheater  most  frequently  fitted  in  marine  boilers  is,  however,  that  known  as  the 
"  Schmidt  "  superheater.  This  is  a  modification  of  the  Schmidt  superheater  so  general- 
ly employed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  for  locomotive  boilers,  which  is  also  now  being 
introduced  for  the  same  purpose  into  England. 

In  the  marine  type,  the  pairs  of  headers  are  placed  in  the  smoke  boxes  of  the  boilers. 
The  superheating  tubes  are  of  small  diameter  and  are  made  of  seamless  steel.  They  are 
formed  in  a  series  of  hair-pin  loops,^  each  loop  being  placed  in  one  of  the  smoke  tubes  of  the 
boiler*  extending  to  within  about  nine  inches  of  the  lire  box  end.  The  arrangement  is  such 
that  each  of  the  series  consists  of  4,  5  or  6  loops  according  to  the  design  of  the  boiler,  the 
total  number  employed  being  sufficient  to  provide  each  of  the  smoke  tub^  with  its  superheat* 
ing  tube.  In  a  two  furnace  boiler  only  one  pair  of  headers  is  used,  placed  in  front  of  the 
space  between  the  nests  of  tubes,  and  the  superheating  tubes  are  symmetrically  placed  on 
both  sides  of  the  headers.  In  three  furnace  boilers  two  pairs  of  headers  are  used,  and  the 
superheater  tubes  are  more  closely  placed  on  one  side  of  the  header  than  on  the  other  to  suit 
the*  arrangement  of  the  smoke  tubes. 

For  use  in  smoke  tubes  2^  inches  outside  diameter  the  superheating  tubes  are  made  18  mm. 
outside  diameter  and  2)  mm.  thick.  Where  3I  inch  smoke  tubes  are  used  the  superheater 
tub^  are  23  mm.  outside  diameter  and  are  3  mm.  thick.  The  total  superheating  surface 
is  usually  about  two  fifths  of  the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler  proper. 

The  employment  of  this  form  of  superheater  makes  very  little  difference  in  the  design 
of  the  boiler,  with  the  exception  that  the  ratio  of  heating  surface  to  grate  surface  is  somewhat 
less  than  where  no  superheating  is  employed. 

In  locomotive  boilers  the  design  has  to  be  considerably  modified.  Many  of  the  usual 
upper  small  tubes  are  replaced  by  three  rows  of  large  tubes  which  are  generally  from  4f 
inches  to  5^  inches  in  diameter  for  the  greater  portion  of  their  length,  reduced  about  i  incn 
in  diameter  for  about  10  inches  at  the  nrebox  end  to  permit  of  better  water  circulation  over 
the  tube  plate.  In  each  of  these  large  tubes  one  section  of  the  superheater  is  placed.  This 
consists  of  a  long  seamless  steel  tube  shaped  as  a  four-fold  bend.  The  two  ends  of  the  tube 
are  bent  upwards  and  are  expanded  into  one  rectangular  flange  which  by  means  of  one  central 
stud  and  nut  is  secured  to  the  header.  In  this  case  one  header  only  is  used,  placed  in  the 
smoke  box.  It  is  made  of  cast  iron  of  the  special  quality  used  for  cvlinders,  and  is  formed 
with  two  passages,  one  serving  as  the  inlet  for  the  saturated  steam  and  the  other  as  the  outlet 
for  the  superheated  steam. 

The  practice  with  locomotive  boilers  is  to  make  the  superheating  tubes  with  about  one 
fifth  of  the  total  heating  surface  of  the  boiler.  The  damper  retards  or  entirely  cuts  off  the 
flow  of  furnace  gases  past  the  superheating  tubes  when  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for  steam 
from  the  boiler.  Whenever  the  Schmidt  sup>erheater  is  used  arrangements  are  made  for 
keepung  the  superheating  tubes  and  the  enclosing  smoke  tubes  free  from  soot  and  scoriae 
by  means  of  a  steam  jet  from  a  flexible  tube.  (J.  T.  Miltom.) 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING' 

I.  Electrical  Measurements 

The  importance  of  exact  measurement  in  all  electrical  work  has  led  to  great  attention 
being  paid  to  improvements  in  methods  for  measuring  electric  currents,  voltages,  and 
power,  especially  in  connection  with  alternating  currents  of  low  and  high  frequency. 
The  direct  reading  potentiometer  has  been  of  such  use  in  all  direct  current  measurement 
that  the  invention  of  a  similar  instrument  for  alternate  current  work  has  long  been  de- 
sired.   This  has  now  been  provided  in  Dr.  Drysdale's  alternate  potentiometer. 

This  instrument  consists  of  an  ordinary  direct  current  potentiometer,  but  has  an  elec- 
trodynamometer  in  series  with  the  slide  wire  to  adjust  an  alternating  current  to  the  same 
root-mean*square  value  as  the  direct  current,  which  makes  a  known  fall  of  potential  down  a 
certain  length  of  the  wire.  In  addition  to  the  usual  resistances  for  regulating  this  current, 
the  alternating  current  is  supplied  through  a  phase-shifting  transformer,  which  enables  its 
phase  to  be  varied  through  180°.  If  then  it  is  desired  to  measure  an  alternating  current 
voltage,  which  may  be  reduced  in  any  required  ratio  by  a  transformer,  this  voltage  is  bal- 
ancea  against  the  fall  in  voltage  down  the  slide  wire  which  is  produced  when  the  slide  wire 
ia  traversed  W  an  alternating  current  taken  from  the  same  source  so  as  to  have  the  same 
frequency.  To  do  this  the  piase  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  alternating  current  in  the 
slide  wire  must  be  capable  of  adjustment.  The  balance  is  determined  by  using  a  vibration 
galvanometer  in  place  of  the  movable  coil  galvanometer  employed  with  direct  currents. 
The  absolute  value  of  the  fall  in  potential  down  known  lengths  of  the  slide  wire  is  obtained 
in  the  usual  way  by  a  direct  current  and  the  aid  of  a  standard  Weston  cell.    Hence  if  we 

*  See  E.  B,  articles  referred  to  under  Physics:   EUctricity  in  Index  Volume,  p.  940. 
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always  work  with  one  standard  value  of  either  direct  or  alternating  current  the  slide  wire 
can  oe  graduated  to  show  voltages  directly  from  either  alternating  or  continuous  currents. 
By  the  use  of  an  appropriate  vibration  galvanometer  of  the  Tinsley  type  the  Drysdale 
potentiometer  may  be  used  for  measuring  alternating  voltages  even  up  to  a  frequency  of 
1,000  p.  p.  s.  It  is  therefore  extremely  useful  in  tdephonic  measurements.  By  the  use 
of  low  resistance  inductionless  shunts  it  can  measure  lai:ge  alternating  currents. 

Another  recent  alternating  current  instrument  of  considerable  utility  is  the  iron 

cored  wattmeter  of  Dr.  Sumpner. 

In  this  instrument  an  electromagnet  of  laminated  iron  is  wound  over  with  coils  of  thick 
wire  of  low  resistance.  These  coils  are  connected  as  a  shunt  across  the  terminals  of  the 
appliance  in  which  the  power  is  to  be  measured.  The  field  of  the  magnet  is  therefore  pro-, 
portional  to  the  time  integral  of  the  voltage  when  the  terminals  are  connected  to  an  alter- 
nating current  supply.  In  the  field  of  this  magnet  moves  a  pivotted  coil  with  index  needle, 
the  coil  taking  current  from  an  air  core  transformer  the  primary  circuit  of  which  is  in  series 
with  the  power  absorbing  circuit.  Hence  the  secondary  current  in  the  coil  varies  as  the 
time  rate  of  change  of  the  main  current.  The  coil  is  constrained  by  a  controlling  spring  and 
its  deflections  are  then  proportional  to  the  mean  value  of  the  field  of  the  magnet  and  the 
current  in  the  coil.  When  the  frequency  of  these  is  the  same  this  mean  product  is  propor- 
tional to  the  mean  product  of  the  voltage  drop  across  the  terminals  and  the  current  in  the 
power  absorbing  circuit  and  therefore  to  the  power  taken  up  by  it.  Hence  the  instrument 
can  be  graduated  to  read  power  directly  and  can  be  arranged  to  read  very  small  powers. 

Another  receatly  devised  arrangement  for  alternating  current  measurement  is  the 
capacity  bridge  of  Fleming  and  Dyke,  by  means  of  which  the  capacity  of  condensers 
having  considerable  leakance  can  be  measured  and  the  leakance  or  conductivity  deter- 
mined at  the  same  time  for  alternating  currents. 

It  consists  of  three  condensers  connected  like  the  arms  of  a  Wheatstone's  Bridge.  Two 
uf  these  condensers  (€3,04)  are  simple  adjustable  air  condensers  and  the  third  (Ci)  has  in 
series  with  it  a  variable  resistance  Ks>  Tne  fourth  arm  of  the  bridge  consists  of  the  leaky 
condenser  to  be  measured.  In  the  bridge  circuit  a  telephone  is  inserted  and  the  conjugate 
points  are  connected  to  an  alternator  giving  a  simple  sme  curve  electromotive  force.  The 
adjustment  consists  in  varying  the  capacities  and  resistance  until  silence  is  produced  in  the 
telephone.    The  capacity  C  of  the  condenser  under  test  is  then  given  by  the  expression 

C  C         I 

C  =    *     *   .         .    ,  and  its  conductivity  S  by  the  expression  S « pCx,  where  x = pCjRs,  p  « 

2m  and  n  is  the  frequency.  By  the  use  of  this  appliance  the  above  named  investigators 
have  examined  the  conductivity  of  numerous  dielectrics  for  alternating  currents  of  telephonic 
frequency  and  proved  that  the  conductivity  is  in  general  greater  than  the  direct  current 
conductivity  and  is  a  linear  function  of  the  frequency  n  of  the  form  S  =  A-|-Bn. 

2.  Electrochemistry  and  Electrometallurgy 

The  applications  of  the  thermal  and  chemical  properties  of  an  electric  current  in 
industrial  manufacture  have  become  very  extensive  of  late.  Many  products  of  great 
commercial  value  can  now  be  prepared  electrically  in  virtue  of  the  high  temperatures 
attainable  which  could  not  otherwise  be  produced.  A  good  example  is  the  substance 
called  carborundum,  which  is  a  carbide  of  silicon  first  prepared  by  £.  G.  Acheson  in 
1891.  It  is  extremely  hard  and  now  largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  emery  in  grinding 
wheels  and  polishing.  It  is  produced  at  Niagara  Falls  by  passing  a  current  through  a 
mixture  of  sand  coke  and  sawdust  which  is  thereby  raised  to  a  temperature  of  1950^  C. 
The  chemical  reaction  is,  8102+30  «  2C0+SiC.  The  carbon  monoxide  escapes  and  is 
burnt  outside  the  furnace.  More  than  3,000  tons  of  this  are  made  annually  at  Niagara* 
Acheson  also  prepares  in  the  same  manner  graphite  from  coal  (anthracite)  and  various 
lubricating  materials  are  in  turn  made  from  this  graphite.  AUiorms  of  carbon  pass  into 
graphite  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature.  Over  2,000  tons  of  graphite  per  annum 
are  now  produced  at  Niagara  Falls  by  this  electrical  process,  and  Acheson  has  dis- 
covered methods  of  manufacturing  not  only  the  hard  graphite  suitable  for  electrodes, 
crucibles  and  other  objects,  but  a  soft  oleaginous  graphite  for  making  lubricants. 

Another  extremely  large  electrothermal  industry,  in  fact  one  of  the  largest,  is  the 
manufacture  of  calcium  carbide  by  electrically  heating  to  a  very  high  temperature  lime 
and  pure  coke  or  coal.    The  chemical  reaction  is  CaO+3C = CaC2+  CO.    The  calcium 
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carbide  is  employed  for  the  production  of  acetylene  gas  for  illumination  which  it  3aelds 
by  treatment  with  water  reproducing  calcium  hydrate  CaC2+2H20  =  CaH202+QH2. 

Another  large  use  of  calcium  carbide  is  in  the  manufacture  of  calcium  cyanamide  or 
nitrolime,  which  is  produced  when  nitrogen  gas  is  passed  over  calcium  carbide  at  a  high 
temperature.  This  substance  is  used  as  a  fertiliser  for  soils.  The  manufacture  of 
calcium  carbide  is  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  at  Odde  in  Norway,  where  23,000  horse 
power  are  taken  from  the  river  Tysse  and  used  for  creating  electric  current.  Air  is 
liquefied  and  the  nitrogen  gas  separated  from  the  oxygen  and  used  for  the  production  of 
nitrolime.  In  1910  the  total  production  of  calcium  carbide  amounted  to  nearly  250,000 
tons,  and  some  15,000  tons  were  used  for  making  nitrolime.  An  industry  of  immense 
importance  which  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  cheap  supply  of  electric  energy  is  the 
manufacture  of  aluminium  from  cryolite  and  bauxi te^  The  modern  process  of  aluminium 
production  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  Hali  in  America  and  H^roult  in  France.  The 
niineral  cryolite  is  a  double  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium.  If  it  is  crushed  and 
mixed  with  powdered  fluorspar  (calcium  fluoride)  the  mixture  can  be  used  and 
in  the  liquid  state  dissolves  alumina.  In  the  manufacturing  process  the  alumina  is 
prepared  from  bauxite,  a  crude  aluminium  hydrate.  A  mixture  of  cryolite,  fluorspar 
and  pure  alumina  is  placed  in  an  iron  crucible  lined  with  graphite  and  melted.  When 
fluid  a  graphite  electrode  Is  placed  in  the  mixture  and  made  the  anode  by  which  an 
electric  current  is  passed  through  the  liquid.  The  alumina  is  decomposed,  and  metallic 
ahiminium  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  The  success  of  the  process  de- 
pends on  the  fact  that  molten  metallic  aluminium  has  a  greater  density  than  the  fused 
electrolyte,  and  hence  falls  to  the  bottom  and  is  protected  from  oxidation.  If  the  voltage 
used  per  cell  is  not  more  than  5  or  6  volts  the  alumina  alone  is  electrolysed  and  the 
cryolite  and  fluorspar  remain  unaltered.  This  process  is  now  carried  out  oa  a  large 
scale  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  also  at  the  extensive  works  of  the  British  Aluminium  Com- 
pany at  Loch  Leven  in  Scotland  and  at  the  Falls  of  the  Foyers  on  Loch  Ness,  where 
30,000  horse  poWer  are  utilised  for  this  purpose.  By  proper  adjustment  of  the  current 
the  heat  created  keeps  the  charge  of  salts  fluid,  and  the  pots  only  need  aluminic  hydrate 
to  be  added  at  intervals  and  the  pure  metallic  alimiinium  to  be  drawn  off  at  the  bottom. 
At  Niagara  each  pot  has  a  current  of  7,000  to  10,000  amperes  passed  through  it  at  about 
5  volts,  or  takes  nearly  60  H.P.,  and  produces  ri2  lbs.  of  aluminium  per  day.  This 
process  has  now  killed  all  other  che^nical  processes  and  reduced  the  price  of  the  metal  to 
something  near  is.  lod.  alb.,  with  an  annual  output  of  nearly  15,000  tons. 

Another  very  large  industry  dependent  on  the  electric  furnace  is  the  production  of 
ferro-alloys.  Metallurgists  have  discovered  the  remarkable  change  in  properties  pro- 
duced in  carbon  steel  by  the  addition  of  a  small  fracture  of  i  per  cent  of  certain  other 
metals  such  as  chromium,  vanadium,  tungsten,  or  nickel.  Thus  0.6  per  cent  of  vanadi- 
um added  to  ordinary  steel  nearly  doubles  its  tensile  strength  and  resistance  to  vibra- 
tion. If  chromium  is  added,  the  chrome-vanadium  steel  has  most  valuable  properties 
in  resisting  shock  and  is  largely  used  for  motor  car  axles.  In  the  manufacture  of  such 
steel  the  small  percentage  of  special  metal  is  best  added  in  the  form  of  an  iron  alloy. 
The  manufacture  of  these  ferro-alloys  of  iron,  timgsten,  nickel,  vanadium,  etc.,  is  now 
conducted  in  electric  furnaces  on  an  immense  scale  at  the  Girod  works  at  XJgines  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  also  the  preparation  of  an  alloy  called  ferro-silicon  used  for  im- 
parting special  qualities  to  cast  iron  and  steel. 

Another  electro  industry  of  vast  importance  is  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  from 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  A  few  years  ago  Sir  W.  Crookes  drew  attention  to  the  approach- 
ing exhaustion  of  natural  fertilizers  such  as  guano  and  the  natural  nitrates^  and  the 
necessity  for  making  them  from  atmospheric  nitrogen  to  maintain  the  world's  supply  of 
wheat.  This  is  now  carried  oat  on  an  immense  scale  in  Norway  and  Switzerland  by 
hydroelectric  power.  One  process,  as  worked  out  by  Birkeland  and  Eyde  and  Sch6n- 
herr,  depends  on  the  fact  that  when  air  is  blown  through  an  electric  arc  nitric  oxide  (NO) 
is  produced,  and  this  can  take  up  oxygen  from  the  air  and  form  nitrogen  peroxide  (NQj), 
which  by  action  on  water  produces  nitric  acid.    In  the  Birkdand-Eyde  process  a  power- 
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fill  alternating  current  arc  is  formed  between  two  water  cooled  electrodes  with  high 

voltage.    This  arc  is  spread  out  into  a  flat  disk  of  flame  by  a  magnetic  field  at  right 

angles,  and  the  arc  itself  is  formed  in  a  flat  furnace  chamber.    Air  is  blown  through  the 

chamber,  and  the  issuing  gases  are  allowed  to  take  up  oxygen  in  a  reaction  chamber  and 

then  conducted  up  towers  filled  with  lumps  of  quartz  down  which  water  trickles.    The 

nitrous  fumes  produce  nitric  acid,  which  is  concentrated  and  neutralised  with  either 

soda  or  lime  water,  this  producing  sodic  or  calcic  nitrate.    This  artificial  nitrate  has  now 

obtained  a  sale  as  a  fertiliser.    At  Notodden  in  Norway  the  process  is  conducted  on  a 

large  scale,  water  power  amounting  to  30,000  H.P.  or  upwards  being  used  for  generating 

the  electric  currents.    Each  arc  furnace  takes  700  kilowatts  through  which  25,000  litres 

of  air  pass  per  minute,  the  whole  plant  being  capable  of  1,500  kilograms  of  100  percent 

nitric  acid  per  day.    This  factory  has  been  open  since  1905.     In  the  apparatus  of 

Schdnherr  used  by  the  Badische  Anilinfabrik  an  arc  is  formed  in  a  tubular  furnace 

between  metallic  electrodes,  and  air  is  sent  up  the  tube  with  a  whirling  motion  which 

keei>s  the  arc  in  the  centre  line.    Each  tube  absorbs  1,000  H.P.    The  Badische 

Anilinfabrik  has  combined  with  the  Birkeland-Eyde  Company,  and  altogether  some 

400,000  h.p.  will  shortly  be  utilised  in  Norway  in  the  fixation  of  nitrogen. 

3.  Railway  ELECxsincATioN  and  Power  T&ansicission 

The  great  progress  made  in  the  generation  of  electric  currents  on  a  large  scale  is 
shown  in  the  immense  number  of  Power  Stations  now  existing  in  the  world,  partly 
hydroelectric  or  deriving  their  energy  from  water  power,  and  partly  coal-steam  electric 
stations. 

The  hydroelectric  stations  have  obtained  much  their  greatest  development  in  Can- 
ada,^  Switzerland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries  where 
water  power  is  abundant.  The  hydraulic  arrangements  depend  essentially  on  whether 
a  low  or  high  fall  of  water  is  available.  If  a  high  fall  is  utilised  the  power  station  may 
be  located  at  the  lower  level  and  the  water  brought  down  to  it  by  large  iron  tubes  from 
an  upper  reservoir  or  lake.  In  this  case  the  water  motors,  Pel  ton  wheels  or  turbines, 
are  placed  at  the  base  of  the  fall  pipes  and  discharge  the  water  into  a  river  or  channel. 
In  other  cases,  such  as  Niagara,  the  turbines  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  penstocks  and 
a  long  shaft  extends  up  to  the  power  house  at  a  higher  level.  The  dynamos  are  in  all 
cases  direct  coupled  to  the  water  motors  and  may  be  direct  current  dynamos  or  single 
or  polyphase  alternators.  The  cost  of  such  a  hydroelectric  installation  varies  very 
much  according  to  the  preliminary  engineering  work  necessary  to  utilise  the  water^  also 
with  the  size  of  the  water  motor  units  and  whether  the  fall  of  water  is  low  or  high.  In 
round  numbers  it  may  vary  from  £25  per  horse  power  of  output  for  low  falls  to  £5  with 
high  falls.  An  increase  in  the  size  of  unit  tends  to  economy.  In  the  latest  additions  to 
Niagara  Falls  power  house  the  sizes  of  turbines  installed  are  from  10,000  to  1 2,000  H.P.^ 
whereas  the  earlier  units  were  5,000  H.P.  size. 

The  chief  item  of  cost  in  connection  with  distribution  of  power  electrically  is  the  trans- 
mission line.  The  reduced  cost  of  aluminium  has  now  made  it  economical  to  employ  that 
metal  for  conductors,  since  its  specific  gravity  is  one  third  that  of  copper  and  its  electrical 
conductivity  only  half  as  much  ag:ain.  The  improvements  made  in  high  tension  oil  switches 
and  the  control  of  large  high  tension  currents,  as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  transformers 
for  raising  voltage,  have  rendered  it  possible  to  transmit  at  voltages  such  as  60,000  or  even 
100,000  volts  and  thus  economise  in  the  size  of  conductors  for  a  given  power.  Thus  the 
transmission  of  power  from  Niagara  to  Auburn,  163  miles,  is  carried  out  at  60,000  volts 
by  3-phase  currents  over  two  lines,  one  of  aluminium  on  wooden  poles  and  one  of  copper  on 
steel  towers.  In  California  the  Great  Western  Power  Company  nave  carried  out  a  scheme 
for  the  transmission  of  power  electrically  at  a  pressure  of  100,000  volts  over  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles.  The  Southern  Power  Company  in  the  United  States  now  distribute 
at  100,000  volts  over  a  distance  of  164  miles.  A  line  from  Cook  Falls  in  Michigan  to  Battle 
Creek,  190  miles,  is  now  operated  at  l35,0OO  volts,  the  power  transmitted  being  10,000  H.P. 
or  more.  The  Ontario  Hydroelectric  Commission  recently  placed  contracts  for  300  miles 
of  110,000  volt  transmission  line.  In  Europe  there  is  at  least  one  110,000  volt  transmission 
line  in  Saxony,  the  station  being  a  steam-coal  station  in  cont^uity  to  a  colliery,  the  owners 
of  which  have  agreed  to  supply  power  up  to  12,000  kilowatts  for  30  years.    The  transmission 
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line  is  of  copper,  and  in  the  course  of  the  run  rivers  and  railways  are  crossed.  Henbe  the 
engineerii^  <flfficulties  of  electric  transmission  of  power  at  100,000  volts  over  distances  of 
100  or  200  miles  are  now  largely  overcome.  In  Great  Britain  with  a  few  exceptions  a  trans- 
mission pressure  of  6000  volts  is  now  usual  in  large  coal-steam  supply  stations.  It  is  trans- 
mitted as  two  or  three  phase  alternaring  current  and  may  be  then  transformed  down  to  low 
pressure  alternaring  or  to  500-600  volt  direct  current  for  traction  purposes. 

A  good  example  of  a  recent  coal-steam  electric  power  station  is  the  Dunstan  Powec 
Station  at  Dunstan-on-Tyne  for  supply  of  power  in  Northumberland  and  Durham.  The 
station  is  laid  out  for  6  generating  units  of  10,000  kilowatt  capacity,  3  of  which  have  been 
already  installed.  The  engine  units  are  steam  turbines  of  the  A.E.G.  impulse  type  and 
BrownrBoveri-Parsons  type,  and  drive  alternators  giving  a  three  phase  current  at  5,750  . 
volts  and  40  periods.  The  feature  of  the  starion  is  the  care  with  which  the  switchboard  gear 
has  been  designed.  This  is  contained  in  a  separate  fire-proof  house  150  yards  away  from  the 
engine  room,  and  contains  the  oil  switches  and  controlling  gear  for  gpverning  the  dbtribution. 
The  boilers  are  provided  with  automatic  stokers  and  the  steam  is  superheated  to  570®  F. 
It  is  intended  to  supply  electric  energy  at  low  rates  for  metallurgical  and  chemical  operations. 

The  problem  of  railway  electrification  for  other  than  short  suburban  railways  and 
with  the  aim  in  view  of  main  line  electrification  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of 
engineers.    There  are  four  competitive  systems — 

1.  The  low  pressure  direct  current  (D.C.)  system,  working  at  500-600  volts. 

2.  The  high  pressure  D.C.  system  working  at  1,200-2,000  volts. 

3.  The  single  phase  alternating  system. 

4.  The  polyphase  (3-phase)  alternating  system. 

System  i  has  abundantly  proved  its  applicability  for  electric  urban  traction  arid  short 
urban  or  interurban  railway  hnes,  as  for  instance  in  the  Metropolitan  Railway  (London) 
and  in  innumerable  cases  in  urban  and  interurban  tram  lines  all  over  the  world.  The  low 
voltage  used  limits  the  economical  use  to  a  few  miles  unless  coupled  with,  the  emplojrment  of 
transformer  stations.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  the  energy  is  trans- 
mitted by  alternating  current  at  5,000  or  6,000  volts  from  the  generating  station  to  transformer 
stations  along  the  line  and  there  changed  to  D.C.  current  at  500  volts. 

The  great  contest  at  present  is  between  the  single  phase  alternaring  system  and  the  dicett 
current  system.  Single  phase  traction  motors  having  commutators,  called  respecrively 
compensated  series  and  compensated  repulsion  motors,  nave  now  been  invented,  and  these 
can  be  accelerated  and  reversed  with  the  same  ease  as  continuous  current  motors.  The 
A.  C.  motors  are,  however,  about  half  as  large  again  as  the  D.C.  motors  for  the  same  power 
output  and  the  switching  arrangements  are  heavier,  and  the  motor  has  generally  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  transformer.  One  difficulty  with  the  A.C.  motor  is  the  sparking  at  starting; 
but  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  transmit  and  pick  up  current  from  tne  overhead  trolley 
wire  at  high  voltage  and  transform  down  on  the  locomotive  to  low  voltage  is  very  great. 

Several  railways  are  now  operated  with  single  phase  line  voltages  of  it, 000  volts  at  25* 
periods  per  second;  for  example  the  Rock  Island  Southern  Railroad  52  miles^  Denver  and: 
interurban  Railroad  55  miles,  and  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  on  the  Boston  and^  Maine  Railroad, 
and  also  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  all  in  the  United  States.  The 
sinele  phase  system  has  also  been  adopted  in  England  for  the  electrified  section  of  the  London" 
and  Brighton  Railway,  London  Bridge  to  Victoria,  and  for  the  Heysham-Morcambe  line  of- 
the  Midland  Railway.  In  Germany  engineering  opinion  inclines  to  the  single;  phase  system. 
The  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  recently  voted  two  million  m^ks  for  electrifying  the 
Bitterfeld-Dessau  railway,  and  this  is  part  of  a  scheme  for  electxifvine  a  large  number  of 
German  state  railways  with  the  single  phase  alternating  system.  On  tne  other  hand  some 
railways  in  the  United  States  which  installed  this  system  have  how  changed  over  to  the  high 
tension  direct  current  system  (1,200  volts).  There  are  some  10  or  12  lines  electrified  on  this 
latter  system  in  the  United  States,  the  largest  of  which  (60  miles)  is  the  Washington,  Balti-  * 
more  and  Annapolis  Railroad.  The  capital  costs  are  said  to  be  slightly  less  than  for  the  600 
volt  D.C.  system  and  the  operating  difficulties  are  no  greater.  In  Italy  and  parts  of  Switzer- 
land the  three  phase  alternating  current  system  seems  to  be  preferred.^  The  success  of  the 
Valtelina  line  on  this  system,  and  that  of  several  similar  north  Italian  lines,  has  encouraged 
an  extension,  and  a  Parliamentary  appropriation  of  12  million  pounds  sterling  has  been  made 
for  electrification  of  Italian  main  fine  railways  on  the  3-phase  system.  The  greater  complica- 
tions of  the  overhead  line  involving  a  double  trolley  wire  and  those  of  the  arrangements  for 
speed  regulation  have  been  arguments  against  the  3-phase  system. 

The  future  of  railway  electrification  lies  between  the  single  phase  alternating  and  high 
tension  direct  current  systems  for  main  Kne  work.  The  horse-power  output  per  ton  of 
electrical  eouipment  has  been  estimated  at  Ti  H.P.  for  D.C.  as  against  6  H.P.  for  A:C. 
motors.  Tne  operating  costs  for  A.C.  systems  are  certainly  higher  than  for  D.C.  For 
suburban  lines  and  in  competition  with  electric  tramways  railway  electrification  is  necessary 
nd  advantageous,  but  for  long  main  lines  steam  locomotion  will  continue  to  hold  its  own. 
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4.  Electsic  Lamps  and  Electric  Lighting 

Notable  improvements  have  recently  been  made  in  the  metallic  filament  electric 
lamps,  in  the  flame  arc  lamp,  and  in  the  application  of  electric  lamps  to  street  lighting. 

The  metallic  filament  glow  lamp  made  with  drawn  tungsten  wire  is  now  rapidly  re- 
placing the  carbon  filament  lamp.  In  1 907  this  lamp  had  hardly  begun  to  aflect  the  sales 
of  carbon  lamps,  but  in  the  United  States  in  191 2  the  sales  of  carbon  lamps  had  fallen  off 
to  52  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  that  of  metallic  filament  lamps  correspondingly  increased. 
Of  these  latter  25  per  cent  were  tungsten,  only  about  3  per  cent  tantalum,  and  about 
19  per  cent  the  gem  or  metallised  carbon  filament  lamps.  The  original  process  of 
manufacture  of  tungsten  lamps  was  to  provide  the  metal  in  a  finely  divided  condition, 
bind  it  with  starch,  sugar  or  camphor,  squirt  into  a  thread  and  then  volatilise  and  burn 
out  the  binder,  leaving  a  metallic  filament  composed  of  tungsten  granules  sintered  to- 
gether. The  modem  process  is  to  draw  down  through  diamond  dies  a  wire  of  tungsten 
alloyed  with  some  other  metal  as  fine  as  .001  inch  diameter  and  to  wind  this  on  a  frame 
which  is  inserted  in  the  bulb.     Lamps  are  thus  made  taking  only  i  watt  per  candle. 

The  metallic  filament  lamp  requires  a  more  i^erfect  vacuum  than  the  carbon  lamp  or  else 
blackeninp;  of  the  bulb  soon  takes  place.  A  considerably  largerpercentage  of  the  total  power 
supplied  IS  converted  into  light  oy  the  metallic  filament.  The  carbon  filament  radiates 
3.9  per  cent  of  its  total  energy  consumption  as  light,  the  osmium  5.2  per  cent,  the  tantalum 
6.5  per  cent  and  the  tungsten  7  5  per  cent.  This  improved  efficiency  is  due  to  higher  tem- 
perature, but  a  greater  percentage  of  ultra  violet  radiation  which  affects  some  eyes  un- 
pleasantly. The  metallic  filament  lamp  has,  however,  by  its  reduced  energy  consumption 
mcreased  the  demand  for  electric  lighting.  It  has  also  given  economy  in  street  lighting  by 
incandescent  lamps,  as  it  has,  in  addition  to  increased  efiiciencv,  an  excellent  life  and 
therefore  renewals  are  not  large.  The  wire  lamp  has  destroyed  the  domestic  use  of  lamps 
such  as  the  Nernst,  which  are  not  instantly  illuminated  on  switching  on. 

In  addition  to  Improvements  in  metallic  filament  or  wire  lamps  a  good  deal  of  work 

has  been  done  in  endeavouring  to  utilise  vapour  lamps. 

The  mercury  vapour  lamp  consists  of  a  glass  or  miartz  tube  provided  with  two  electrodes 
highly  exhausted  but  containing  a  little  mercury.  The  lamp  is  started  by  tilting  it  so  that 
the  two  electrodes  are  connected  together  for  an  instant  by  liquid  mercury  and  the  current 
then  flashes  through  it  and  continues  to  travel  in  the  mercury  vapour,  when  the  tube  is 
agpin  tilted  back  into  an  inclined  position.  The  vapour  is  rendered  incandescent  and  glows 
with  a  sreenish  light  giving  light  at  about  4  candles  (mean  spherical)  per  watt.  The  colour 
of  the  Tight  is,  however,  a  g^reat  disadvantage,  and  efforts  to  improve  it  by  alloyine  the 
mercury  with  other  metals  have  not  yet  been  very  successful.  Another  vacuum  tube  lamp 
is  the  Moore  Lamp  consisting  of  a  lon^  glass  tube  containing  rarefied  air  or  COs.  The 
particular  improvement  consists  in  a  device  by  which  the  increase  in  the  vacuum  due  to 
working  is  made  to  admit  a  little  more  air  or  gas.  This  automatic  valve  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess. The  use  of  neon  as  a  gas  for  filling  vacuum  tube  lamps  is  recommended  on  account 
of  the  high  luminosity  and  low  dielectric  strength  of  the  gas  when  traversed  by  a  current. 

In  out-door  lighting  the  use  of  flame  arc  lamps  has  now  become  very  general.  The 
carbons  are  impregnated  with  certain  salts  such  as  fluoride  of  calcium  and  sodium, 
which  give  great  luminosity  and  a  reddish  yellow  colour  to  the  light.  The  efficiency 
is  increased  to  about  4  to  5  candles  (mean  hemispherical  illumination)  per  watt. 

The  question  of  effective  street  lighting  and  its  cost  has  given  rise  to  great  discussion. 
The  open  plain  carbon  arc  lamp  is  unable  to  hold  its  own  with  high  pressure  gas  illumina- 
tion, but  the  flame  street  arc  lamp  taking  360  watts  and  giving  a  mean  hemispherical 
illumination  of  2,200  candles  costs  about  £14.  per  annum  for  energy  and  maintenance, 
and  its  colour  gives  an  effective  illumination  for  main  streets. 

The  proper  use  of  electric  light  and  of  illuminants  generally  has  recently  attracted  much 
attention,  and  "Illuminating  Engineering**  has  almost  become  a  separate  branch  of  elcc- 
trotechnics.  This  is  more  necessary  now  that  artificial  light  of  greatly  increased  intensity  is 
demanded  and  its  safe  and  economical  use  has  to  be  considered. 

5.  Electric  Heating  Appliances  and  Furnaces 

The  power  of  an  electric  current  to  produce  heat  is  now  utilised  technically  in  electric 
heating  for  domestic  purposes,  €.^.  cooking,  house  warming  and  water  boiling,  and  also  in 
manufacturing  processes  in  electric  furnaces  of  various  kinds.     There  are  two  ways  in 
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which  such  heat  can  be  generated^  viz.  by  passing  the  current  through  a  high  resistance 
wire  iii  some  enclosure  from  which  heat  does  not  readily  escape,  and  also  by.  using  the 
current  to  make  an  electric  arc  in  some  enclosed  space. 

The  first  method,  called  "resistance  heating,"  is  alone  used  for  domestic  heating.  The 
umplest  form  of  electric  heater  is  a  so-called  radkitor  comprising  an  ornamental  frame 
carrying  several  large  electric  lamps  or  else  some  coils  of  wire  through  which  the  current 
passes.  If  lamps  are  used  it  is  called  a  luminous  radiator,  and  if  coils  of  wire  a  non-luminous 
neater  or  convector.  If  one  electric  unit  (costing  generally  id.)  of  electric  energy  is  passed 
through  such  a  radiator  it  creates  3,400  British  thermal  units  (B.Th.U.)  of  heat,  or  enough 
heat  to  raise  18  pints  of  water  from  60**  F.  to  2i2^F.  The  complete  combustion  of  i  Hx  of 
good  coal  libemtes  13,000  to  14,000  B.Th.U.^  but  only  a  small  traction  of  the  total  calorific 
energy  of  coal  is  sent  out  into  a  room  by  a  coal  fire.  ^  Hence  on  the  mere  basis  of  fuel  cost 
electric  heating  cannot  compete  with  coal  fires,  yet  in  indirect  advantages  it  can  do  so,  espe- 
cially if  the  electric  energy  is  supplied  at  o.sd.  per  unit.  In  the  case  of  electric  cooking  twa 
classes  of  apparatus  are  in  use.  In  one,  each  utensil,  say  a  kettle  or  saucepan,  has  a  resistance 
wire  coiitained  in  a  double  bottom  or  embedded  in  the  sides.  By  means  of  a  flelxible  wire 
and  plug  it  is  connected  to  the  electric  supply  circuit,  and  the  heat  generated  in  the  wire  is 
imparted  to  the  contained  water  or  other  liquid.  In  the  same  way  an  electric  oven  of  this 
type  has  coils  of  resistance  wire  embedded  in  the  sides  and  bottom.  A  good  electric  kettle 
so  made  can  impart  to  the  water  00  or  95  per  cent  of  the  heat  created  by  the  electric  energy, 
given  to  it.  Thus  about  60  watt-hours  would  be  required  to  raise  i  pint  of  water  from  60®  F. 
to  boiling,  costing  at  id.  per  unit  Ath  of  a  penny  for  the  opemtion.  Similar  arrangements 
on  a  larger  scale,  as  in  the  Therol  heater,  are  used  for  heating  bath  water,  etc. 

In  the  alternative  arrangement  an  insulated  resistance  wire  is  embedded  in  a  closed 
Hat  plate  of  iron,  and  the  passage  of  a  current  through  the  wire  raises  the  plate  to  a  high 
temperature.  Ordinary  kettles  or  saucepans  with  flat  bottoms  are  then  placed  on  this  hot 
plate  and  cookin^^  done  in  them.  The  hot  plate  system  "  is  somewhat  less  economical  in 
enerigy  consumption,  but  much  more  convenient  in  practice,  as  each  cooking  vessel  does  not 
require  an  electric  connection.  In  the  Berry  "Tricity**  system  the  oven  is  a  light  polished 
sheet  metal  box  which  has  two  hot  plates  applied  to  apertures  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Elec- 
tric cooking  by  this  method  is  cleanly  and  tetter  than  gas  cooking  in  that  the  meat,  poultry, 
etc.  do  not  lose  nearly  as  much  weight  in  cooking  as  oy  gas  or  coal  and  preserve  a  better 
flavour.  Everything  that  can  be  cooked  by  gas  or  coal  can  be  cooked  as  well  or  better  by 
electricity.  With  electric  energy  at  id.  per  unit  the  cost  of  electric  cooking  is  not  greater 
than  gas  cooking  with  gas  at  2s.  6d.  per  tnousand  cubic  feet.  The  convenience  and  comfort 
to  the  cook  is,  however,  far  greater.  Where  electric  energy  is  supplied  at  0.5d.  per  unit 
the  advantage  lies  with  electric  cooking  in  every  way.  ■ 

Turning  to  larger  operations  we  find  that  electric  furnaces  have  now  come  into  use  in 
many  branches  of  metallurgy,  especially  in  steel  and  iron  manufacture.  There  are  several 
types  of  such  furnace.  Sir  W.  Siemens  was  the  first  to  construct  in  1879  an  arc  furnace  for 
smelting  iron,  consisting  of  a  crucible  having  one  carbon  electrode  passing  through  its  bottom 
and  another  which  passed  through  the  lid.  Nearly  20  years  later  the  matter  was  again  taken 
up  in  1898  by  Major  Stassano,  who  invented  one  of  the  eariiest  large  electric  arc  furnaces, 
conisisting  of  an  iron  cupola  lined  with  fire  clay  in  the  interior  of  which  a  large  electric  arc  was 
formed  b^ween  carbon  electrodes.  Lumps  of  steel  placed  on  the  hearth  were  melted  by  the 
radiant  heat  so  that  the  steel  itself  was  not  contaminated  by  the  carbon. 

Another  form  of  arc  furnace  has  been  invented  by  Paul  Heroult.  It  consists  of  an  iron 
basin  on  trunnions,  having  a  lining  of  refractory  material  and  a  cover  through  which  pass 
two  massive  carbon  electr^es.  Wnen  the  furnace  is  filled  with  a  chaiige  of  pig  or  scrap  iron, 
lime,  and  oxide  of  tar,  the  carbons  are  brought  down  on  to  it  and  a  powerful  arc  formed 
between  them  which  melts  the  charge  and  oxidizes  the  impurities, ^sulphur,  phosphorus, 
carbon,  etc.  and  finally  converts  the  mass  into  liquid  steel  which  is  drawn  off.  An  arc 
furnace  of  this  type  invented  by  Paul  Girod  has  only  one  carbon  electrode  passing  through 
the  lid,  the  other  electrode  being  one  or  more  water  cooled  steel  plugs  inserted  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace.  An  arc  furnace  for  smelting  iron  ore  and  producing  pig  iron  has  been  devised 
by  the  French  firm  Keller  Leleux  &  Cie,  in  which  the  reduction  of  haematite  iron  ore  by  coke 
can  be  carried  out  electrically.  In  all  these  arc  furnaces  there  is  a  considerable  combustion 
or  loss  of  the  carbon  electrodes,  and  to  some  extent  carbon  is  introduced  into  the  charge. 
Hence  their  chief  use  is  in  the  preparation  of  a  material  from  scrap  or  pig  iron  which  is 
approximately  free  from  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  carbon,  and  can  be  subsequently  refined 
into  a  high  class  of  steel. 

A  form  of  electric  furnace  without  electrodes  was  originally^  devised  by  S.  Z.  Ferranti, 
called  an  induction  furnace.  It  consists  of  a  closed  rectangular  ring  of  laminated  iron  haviiu^ 
wouncjyiround  it  at  one  part  a  magnetising  coil  through  which  an  alternating  current  is  passed. 
This  nng  is  embraced  by  a  circular  annular  trough  formed  of  refractory  material,  in  fact  a 
sort  of  groove  in  a  mass  of  brick  and  fire  clay.  This  trough  is  filled  either  with  scrap  iron 
•  with  crude  liquid  steel.     It  forms  the  secondary  circuit  of  a  transformer  of  which  the  iron 
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ring  is  the  core  aod  the  coil  the  primary.    Hence  powerful  currents.are  induced  in  the  materi^il 

S laced  in  the  trough,  thereby  heating  it.  Various  forms  of  this  induction  furnace  have  been 
esigned  by  F.  A.  Kjellin  and  by  the  firm  Hermann  R5chling  &  Co.  (called  the  Rikrhling* 
Rodenhauser  furnace),  in  which  induced  heating  is  combined  with  direct  resistance  heating 
by  passing  an  external  electric  current  throu^  the  charge.  By  means  oi  the  induction 
furnace  and  by  suitable  admixtures  of  fluxes  Oime)  and  oxidising  agents  (iron  ore)  crude 
steel  or  scrap  can  be  refined  into^  a  high  grade  of  steel.  For  laboratory  purposes  forms  of 
resistance  furnace  have  been  devised  by  Heraeus,  which  consist  of  a  porcelam  tube  wound 
round  with  a  platinum  strip  and  enveloped  over  this  with  a  non<:onducting  covering.  When 
a  current  is  passed  through  the  strip  the  tube  is  soon  brought  t6  a  red  heat.  Crucible  and 
muffle  furnaces  are  similarly  made*  Small  arc  furnaces  in  which  an  arc  is  formed  between  two 
carbon  electrodes  included  .between  two  massive  blocks  of  lime  or  dolomite  are  used  in 
chemical  laboratories.  The  scientific  work  of  H.  Moissan  was  done  with  one  of  this  type. 
Electric  heating  and  metallurgical  processes  can  be  conducted  in  some  cases  by  pasiing 
a  powerful  electric  current  through  the  materials  operated  upon.  The  heat  so  pnxiucea 
effects  some  desired  chemical  change.  In  other  cases  a  crucible  may  be  packed  round  -with 
high  resistance  material  such  as  ^'kryptol,"  through  which  an  electric  current  is  passed  and 
heat  thereby  produced.  The  great  advantage  of  such  electric  heating  is  that  the  heat  can 
be  pix>duced  exactly  where  it  is  required  and  there  are  no  products  of  combustion. 

In  the  case  of  electric  arc  furnaces  there  is  a  necessary  loss  of  heat  thrpugh  the  electrodes. 
The  rules  for  the  most  economical  size  have  been  discussed  by  C.  Hering  and  A.  £.  Kennelly. 
Electric  arc  furnaces  are  used  extensively  in  France  at  La  Praz  and  Ueines  for  producing 
ferro-alloys,  whilst  induction  furnaces  are  largely  employed  in  steel  manufacture. 

6.  Telephony 

In  the  last  few  years  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  theory  of  the  prop- 
agation of  electric  currents  along  wires  and  cables,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
rapidly  alternating  currents  employed  in  telephony.  The  necessity  for  this  arose. from 
the  costly  nature  of  long  telephone  lines  and  cables,  ^nd  the  importance  of  being  able 
to  predict  the  performance  of  such  a  line  from  its  specification  before  construction.  . 

The  mathematical  theory  has  chiefly  been  developed  by  O.  Heaviside,  M.  I.  Pupin, 
A.  £.  Kennelly,  G.  A,  Campbell  and  others,  and  has  been  put  into  a  form  intelligible  to 
practical  engineers  by  A.  E.  KenneUy  and  J.  A.  Fleming.  The  electric  current  which 
flows  in  a  telephone  cable  when  transmitting  speech  is  a  very  complex  ebb  and  flow  ol 
electricity.  In  accordance  with  Fourier's  theorem  this  motion  can  be  analysed  into  the 
sum  of  a  number  of  simple  harmonic  motions  of  various  amplitudes  and  frequencies  in 
the  ratio  i  ;  2  :  3  etc.  These  are  called  the  harmonics  of  the  current.  That  which  gives 
the  sound  ibs  meaning  to  the  ear  when  transmitted  telephonically  is  the  wave  ^rm  of 
this  variable  current.  This  depends  upon  the  relative  amplitude  and  phase  of  the 
harmonics.  In  an  ordinary  telephone  wire  or  cable  the  harmonic  oscillations  of  high 
frequency  travel  faster  than  those  of  low  frequency,  especially  if  the  cable  has  much 
electrical  capacity.  Also  the  higher  harmonics  are  more  rapidly  degraded  or  atten,uated 
in  amplitude  than  the  lower.  Hence  after  travelling  a  certain  distance  the  wave  form 
of  the  current  becomes  distorted  so  much  that  when  it  flows  through  the  receiving 
telephone  it  no  longer  reproduces  the  sound  uttered  to  the  transmitter.  Heaviside  showed 
that  this  distprsion  depended  upon  the  relation  of  the  resistance,  capacity,  inductance^ 
and  leakance  of  the  line,  and  that  if  a  line  were  constructed  in  which  the  product  of  the 
capacity  and  resistance  per  mile  was  equal  to  the  product  of  inductance  and  leakance  in 
homologous  units  the  line  would  be  distorsionless.  It  is  always  found  that  for  ordinary 
lines  the  flxst  named  product  is  larger  than  the  second. 

The  practical  problem  of  making  a  telephone  cable  more  or  less  distorsionless  was 
found  to  depend  upon  the  possibility  of  increasing  considerably  the  quality  called  its 
inductance,  which  is  in  other  words  the  electric  inertia  of  the  line,  or  the  quality  in 
virtue  of  which  electric  currents  .when  created  in  it  tend  to  persist  and  not  die  away 
instantly.  This  can  be  done  by  "  loading  "  the  line  or  inserting  in  it  coils  of  wire  of 
high  inductance.  It  can  also  be  achieved  by  winding  over  the  telephone  line  with  iron 
wire,  which  process  is  called  uniform  loading.  The  first  method  was  proposed  an.d 
worked  aut  by  M.  I.  Pupin,  who  showed  that  if  the  loading  coils  were  placed  at  such 
distances  th^t  8  or  9  of  them  were  covered  by  one  wave  length  of  the  current  in  the  line 
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the  eflfcet  was  practically  the  same  as  if  the  added  inductance  were  uniformly  distributed. 
In  subterranean  lines  the  loading  coils  used  are  rings  of  iron  wire  wound  with  insulated 
copper  wire,  and  are  placed  a  mile  or  two  apart.  The  difficulties  of  introducing  the 
coils  into  a  submarine  telephone  cable  have  only  recently  been  overcome.  A  coil-loaded 
cable  about  9  miles  long  was  laid  in  1906  by  Messrs.  Siemens  and  Halske  across  Lake 
Constance,  and  its  improved  telephonic  qualities  stimulated  a  larger  experiment. 

In  1 910  Messrs.  Siemens  Bros,  made  and  laid  for  the  British  Post  Office  a  coil-loaded 
cable  across  the  English  Channel.  This  cable  contains  two  complete  telephone  circuits, 
each  loaded  with  coils  placed  i  nautical  mile  apart.  This  cable  enables  very  excellent 
telephonic  speech  to  be  maintained  between  London  and  Paris;  and  in  a  paper  on  "  Sub- 
marine Cables  for  Long  Distance  Telephone  Circuits  "  (see  Journal  InsL  Elec.  Eng., 
191 1,  vol.  46,  p.  309)  Major  O'Meara  stated  that  with  suitably  heavy  land  lines  of  copper 
conductors,  800  lbs.  to  the  mile,  conversation  through  it  between  London  and  Astrakhan 
on  the  Caspian  Sea  would  be  possible.  A  similar  loaded  cable  has  since  been  laid  by 
Messrs.  Siemens  Bros,  between  England  and  Belgium.  In  this  last  cable  a  very  great 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  quality  of  the  gutta  percha  used  for  insulation.  In  con- 
nection with  the  transmission  of  telephonic  speech  the  ratio  of  the  leakance  (S)  of  the 
dielectric  to  its  capacity  (C)  has  a  great  influence.  The  ratio  of  S/C  for  most  gutta 
percha  is  a  number  near  120,  but  Messrs.  Siemens  have  reduced  the  value  to  12  for  the 
Anglo-Belgian  cable.  In  the  Anglo-French  the  loading  coils  have  an  inductance  of 
100  millihenrys  and  are  placed  i  nautical  mile  apart,  and  the  value  of  S/C  is  115.  In 
the  Anglo-Belgian  the  coils  have  ah  inductance  of  too  mh.  and  are  also  spaced 
I  nautical  mile  apart.     The  attenuation  constant  for  the  loaded  cable  is  nearly  0.018. 

In  addition  to  coil-loaded  or  Pupinised  cables  much  work  has  been  done  with  cables 
uniformly  loaded  by  winding  them  over  with  iron  wire  as  carried  out  by  Krarup  in 
Denmark.  Many  cables  of  Krarup  type  have  been  employed  in  Germany,  and  tele- 
phonic engineers  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  cables  of  the  Piipin  and 
Krarup  type  in  respect  to  efficiency  and  cost,  but  evidence  seems  to  show  that  for  equal 
efficiency  the  Pupin  method  is  cheaper.  In  any  case  an  improvement  frona  10  per  cent 
to  100  per  cent  or  more  can  be  obtained  by  uniform  loading  and  more  by  coil  loading  in 
the  speech  transmitting  qualities.  The  problem  of  loading  cables  for  short  lengths 
of  20  to  50  miles  may  be  considered  as  solved,  and  the  advantage  established. 

Another  important  advance  in  practical  telephony  is  the  introduction  of  the  Auto- 
matic Exchange  system.  In  the  manual  method  an  operator  (generally  3  girl)  is  re- 
quired at  the  central  exchange  to  take  from  a  caller  his  number  and  that  of  the  desired 
correspondent  and  connect  the  two  wires  by  a  flexible  conductor  with  end  plugs.  The 
delays  and  difficulties  involved  in  this  human  element  have  led  to  the  introduction  of 
automatic  exchanges.  Each  customer  has  on  his  telephone  a  dial  or  indicator  with 
pointer  which  he  sets  successively  to  the  integers,  say  four,  composing  the  number  of  the 
person  he  desires  to  call  up.  Each  subscriber  is  connected  to  the  exchange  by  a  double 
wire  ending  in  a  so-called  ist  selector  switch,  and  the  flrst  movement  of  his  index  con- 
nects him  to  a  group  of  wires  the  numbers  of  which  lie  in  that  particular  thousand.  The 
next  movement  of  his  index  needle  connects  him  to  a  2d  selector  switch  which  picks  out 
a  connection  with  a  group  of  wires  corresponding  to  the  hundreds  in  the  number  called, 
and  this  in  turn  operates  a  3d  selector  switch  which  connects  to  the  subscriber  desired. 
The  power  to  work  the  switches  is  obtained  from  local  accumulators  and  the  whole  opera- 
tion takes  only  a  few  seconds.  The  advantages  of  the  automatic  system  are  that  the 
selector  switches  can  be  housed  in  basements  or  underground  rooms  unsuitable  for  man- 
ual operators.  The  automatic  system  which  has  come  into  most  general  use  is  the  Strow- 
ger  system.  Although  new  to  England,  it  has  been  for  some  years  in  use  in  the  United 
States  very  successfully.  In  Los  Angeles  there  are  47,000  subscribers  in  automatic 
connection;  in  Chicago  30,000,  and  in  San  Francisco  25,000.  The  first  exchange  of  this 
type  set  up  by  the  General  Post  Office  in  England  was  installed  at  Epsom,  the  second 
at  the  General  Post  Office  itself.  Leeds  is  to  have  the  third,  and  probably  Portsmouth 
and  Brighton  will  soon  be  provided  with  automatic  exchanges.    The  automatic  system 
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ksseofl  the  cost  of  working  and  provides  a  more  speedy  interconnection.  It  can  be  com- 
bined with  some  manual  interconnection  in  a  semiautomatic  system.  Complete  im- 
proved Strowger  automatic  systems  are  at  work  in  Hildesheim,  Altenburg,  Munich, 
Gras  and  Krakow,  and  a  semiautomatic  is  being  prepared  for  Amsterdam. 

7.  Wi&ELESS  Telegraphy  and  TELErHONv 

In  the  increasingly  important  department  of  wireless  telegraphy  great  progress  has 
been  made  by  G.  Marconi  in  overcoming  the  difliculties  of  long  distance  radiotelcgraphy 
so  as  to  maintain  an  efficient  conunercial  service.  Although  some  radioteiegraphic  work 
is  carried  on^  by  means  of  the  Poulsen  arc  generator,  up  to  the  end  of  191 2  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  wireless  telegraphy  in  the  world  was  conducted  by  the  spark 
system,  employing  intermittent  condenser  discharges  to  create  long  electromagnetic 
waves.  It  has  been  found  that  for  the  accomplishment  of  long  distances  high  antennae 
or  aerial  wires  are  necessary,  and  in  the  principal  long  distance  stations  the  height  of  the 
masts  or  towers  which  carry  these  radiating  wires  is  being  increased.  In  Paris  the 
Eififel  Tower  is  used  as  a  support  for  antenna  wires  nearly  1,000  feet  in  height,  and  at 
Poldhu  and  elsewhere  the  Marconi  Company  employ  masts  400  feet  high.  In  these 
wires  powerful  oscillatory  electric  currents  are  set  up  by  the  intermittent  discharges  of 
large  condensers,  either  air  condensers  (Marconi)  or  else  glass  plate  condensers. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  form  of  spark  gap  used.  Marconi 
employs  asa  spark  gap  a  rapidly  revolving  disk  with  studs  on  it  to  create  several  hundred 
discharges  per  second  in  the  form  of  a  spark  called  a  musical  quenched  spark.  In 
Germany  a  type  of  discharger  due  to  M.  Wien  is  employed,  consisting  of  flat  metal 
plates  in  close  proximity,  which  has  the  property  of  instantly  arresting  the  electric  arc 
which  tends  to  form  between  the  plates.  In  the  recent  forms  of  spark  transmitter  pro- 
ducing a  quenched  spark,  the  effect  is  to  impart  to  the  antenna  wires  a  sudden  electrical 
impulse  n^ich  sets  up  in  them  free  electriod  vibrations^  These  impulses  are  repeated 
several  hundred  times  a  second,  and  result  in  the  radiation  from  the  antenna  of  corre- 
sponding groups  of  electric  waves.  The  signals  are  made  by  interrupting  these  inter- 
mittent wave  trains  into  long  or  short  groups  in  accordance  with  the  dash  and  dot  Morse 
code  signals.  At  the  receiving  end  these  waves  are  picked  up  or  absorbed  by  a  receiving 
antenna  and  caused  to  create  similar  oscillations  in  a  circuit  comprising  an  adjustable 
condenser  and  inductance  coil.  The  signals  are  mostly  read  by  ear  by  a  telephone 
receiver,  which  has  placed  in  series  with  it  a  rectifier  or  valve  to  convert  the  rapid 
electrical  oscillations  into  gushes  of  electricity  in  one  direction.  These  gushes  coming 
at  the  rate  of  the  spark  frequency  in  the  transmitter  give  rise  to  a  musical  note  which 
is  interrupted  into  long  and.  short  sound  interpretable  as  Morse  code  signals. 

Much  research  has  been  carried  out  to  discover  and  explain  the  action  of  these  oscilla- 
tion rectifiers.  It  has  been  found  that  certain  crystals  such  as  carborundum,  an  artificial 
carbide  of  silicon,  conduct  electricity  better  in  one  direction,  and  also  that  a  contact 
between  a  metal  or  carbon  point  and  certain  metallic  sulphides  has  a  similar  property. 
Thus  a  plumbago  point  lightly  pressed  against  a  surface  of  galena  (lead  sulphide)  will 
rectify;  also  a  gold  point  against  a  surface  of  pyrites  (iron  disulphide) .  By  using  a  very 
sensitive  galvanometer  in  series  with  a  crystal  of  carborundum  the  radioteiegraphic 
signals  can  be  photographed  on  paper  slip.  The  action  of  these  rectifying  contacts  does 
not  appear  to  be  thermoelectric,  and  the  full  reason  for  the  asymmetrical  conductivity 
has  not  yet  been  found.  Prof.  G.  W.  Pierce  discovered  that  a  copper  point  pressed 
against  a  surface  of  molybdenite  is  a  very  excellent  oscillation  rectifier. 

As  regards  long  distance  radiotelcgraphy  Marconi  has  had  in  operation  for  some 
years  stations  conducting  transatlantic  communications,  one  at  Clifden  near  Galway  in 
Ireland,  communicating  with  one  at  Glace  Bay  in  Nova  Scotia  or  with  one  at  Cape  Cod 

*  Before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  November  1912 
evidence  was  given  of  further  results  of  work  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu.  But 
here  it  is  only  possible  to  deal  with  the  situation  as  known  up  to  that  time.  See  also  under 
Pan  I,  Sect,  i.,  ** Extension  of  Telegraphic  Copununication." 
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in  Massachusetts,  and  also  long  distance  stations  in  Italy  near  Pisa  and  in  South  Amerioi. 
The  scientific  explanation  of  this  long  distance  radiotelegraphy  is  even  now  imperfect. 
It  is  tolerably  certain  that  if  the  earth  were  a  metallic  sphere  and  destitute  of  any  atmos- 
phere long  distance  wireless  telegraphy  on  it  would  not  be  possible.  Mr.  Maarooni  not 
only  sends  electric  waves  across  the  Atlantic  but  has  received  signals  in  South  America 
from  his  station  in  Ireland,  a  distance  of  6,000  miles.  The  problem  then  is  to  explain 
how  these  electric  waves  travel  one  quarter  of  the  way  round  the  earth.  The  waves 
used  in  such  work  are  from  2  to  4  miles  in  wave  length  and  can  undoubtedly  biend  or  be 
diffracted  like  light  rays  to  some  extent  round  obstacles.  The  researches  of  several 
mathematicians  such  as  Lord  Rayleigh,  M.  Henri  Poincar6,  Prof.  Macdonald  and  Dr. 
Nicholson,  have,  however,  shown  that  diffraction  alone  will  not  account  for  such  long 
distance  radiotelegraphy.  One  attempt  to  explain  it  has  been  advanced  by  Prof.  A. 
Sommerf eld.  He  has  shown  that  in  the  case  of  a  Hertzian  oscillator  placed  at  the  boun- 
dary of  two  medii  of  different  dielectric  constant  and  conductivity,  such  as  the  earth  and 
the  air,  there  are  surface  electric  waves  which  follow  round  the  surface  irrespective  of 
curvature.  Another  theory  is  put  forward  by  Dr.  Eccles.  He  has  given  reasons  for 
believing  that  in  a  medium  such  as  the  upper  atmosphere,  which  is  in  a  state  of  ionisa- 
tion  due  no  doubt  to  the  absorption  of  ultra  violet  light  from  sunlight,  a  long  electric 
wave  travels  faster  than  in  ordinary  un-ionised  air.  Hence  his  view  is  that  the  upper 
portion  of  the  wave  front  advances  faster  than  the  lower  when  radiation  takes  f^ce 
from  an  ordinary  vertical  antenna.  The  electric  ray  may  therefore  bend  to  some  extent 
round  the  curvature  of  the  earth. 

Another  question  of  great  importance  is  the  reason  for  the  longer  distances  which 
can  be  covered  by  radiotelegraphic  communication  at  night  than  in  the  day  with  certain 
wave  lengths.  This  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  greater  iohisation  of  the  air  by 
sunlight  during  the  day.  It  can  be  shown  that  it  is  not  due  to  mere  conductivity  im- 
parted to  the  air  by  the  ionisation,  at  least  unless  this  is  far  greater  at  high  leVels  than  at 
arty  altitude  at  which  it  has  yet  been  measured.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  deflection 
dther  upwards  or  downwards  of  the  electric  radiation  in  virtue  of  the  difference  in  the 
velocity  of  the  wave  at  various  levels  in  the  atmosphere.  For  the  waves  as  used  for 
inter-ship  and  shore  communication  the  range  is  about  3  times  greater  by  night  than  by 
day,  but  by  the  use  of  a  longer  wave  this  difference  can  be  reduced.  There  are  also 
curious  differences  in  the  greater  facility  of  transmission  Nortb-South  than  East^West. 

Another  matter  to  which  much  attention  has  been  paid  is  the  invention  ol  high 
frequency  generators  for  the  production  of  undamped  oscfllations  especially  required  for 
the  achievement  of  wireless  telephony.  The  inventionsof  Goldschmidt  for  multiplying 
up  frequency  by  the  use  of  a  polyphase  alternator  are  important.  Duddell  and  Fessen- 
den  have  also  devised  high  frequency  akemators. 

The  problem  of  wireless  telephony  requires  not  only  means  for  producing  persistent 
trains  of  electric  waves  but  a  microphone  or  means  for  modulating  them  in  accordance 
with  the  wave  form  of  the  speaking  voice.  Such  large  current  microphones  have  been 
devised  by  Q.  Majorana,  W.  Dubilier,  £.  Ruhmer  and  V.  Poulsen,  and  by  their  aid 
speech  has  been  transmitted  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles  without  wires.  R.  A.  Fes* 
senden  has  transmitted  speech  in  this  manner  from  Brant  Rock  to  New  York  City, 
U.S.A.,  200  miles;  Poulsen  from  Lyngby  toEsbjerg  in  Denmark,  200  miles;  Lieuts.  CoHa 
and  Jeance  and  M.  Mercier  from  Paris  to  Finisterre,  300  miles;  Majorana  from  Monte 
Mario  to  Porto  Danzig  in  Italy.  More  recently  speech  has  been  transmitted  radio* 
telephonically  between  Monte  Mario  and  a  wireless  station  on  Maddalena  Island,  x6o 
miles.  The  apparatus  for  conducting  it  generally  involves  a  Poulsen  arc  generator  or 
some  modification  for  producing  undamped  electric  oscillations.  It  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  to  work  as  a  practical  method  of  intercommunication  Kke  wireless  telegr^qihy  by 
ordinary  operators.  The  invention  of  a  simple  efficient  high  frequency  alternator 
producing  electric  oscillations  or  some  equivalent  device  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  establishment  of  wireless  telephony  on  a  commercial  basis. 

A  reversion  to  the  older  system  of  magnetic  induction  telegraphy  has  been  lately 
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introduced  Under  the  najne  of  the/'  Railophone  "  for  effecting  tdephonic  communicatioB 
with  moving  railway  trains.    It  is  based  on  inventions  by  Von  Kramer  and  Gisbert 

Kapp.  (J.  A.  pLEiflNG.) 

MILITARY  ENGIKEERIKG 

I.  Heavy  Field  and  Siege  Ordnance  Equipments' 

Since  the  introduction  of  quick-firing  field  guns,  it  was  to  be  foreseen  that  inventors 
would  apply  the  same  principles  of  construction  to  equipments  of  heavy  field  and  siege 
artillery.  In  fact  there  now  exist  several  equipments  which  have  common  characteris- 
tics, i,e.  the  long  recoil  of  the  gun  on  the  mounting,  the  reduction  if  not  suppression 
of  movement  of  the  sights,  and  the  simplification  of  loading  and  lajring. 

Heavy  Field  Armaments. — ^The  size  and  weight  of  heavy  field  equipments  have  not 
been  limited  to  a  train  in  which  the  gun  travels  on  its  firing  carriage  attached  to  a  limber, 
but  have  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  a  train  may  necessarily  be  comprised  of  more 
than  one  carriage,  the  gun  being  dismounted  for  travelling  and  not  merely  drawn  further 
back  on  the  trail  for  the  balance  of  the  load.  With  a  gun  so  much  heavier  and  more 
powerful  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  long  recoil  is  faced  with  some  difficulty— 
the  length  of  the  recoil  when  the  gun  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  horizontal  being 
necessarily  very  considerable  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  stability.  With  howitzers 
also  the  application  of  the  principles  which  have  given  such  a  happy  solution  for  the 
field  gim  is  full  of  serious  difficulties,  of  which  the  chief  islhe  necessity  of  obtaining  angles 
of  elevation  of  40^  to  45^.  The  height  of  the  trunnions  is  limited  by  considerations  of 
stability  and  weight  of  equipment,  and  with  this  limitation  a.  long  recoil  at  high  angles 
of  elevation  would  cause  the  breech  to  foul  the  ground. 

Two  solutions  present  themselves:  (i)  to  arrange  trunnions  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
cradle,  as  near  the  breech  of  the  piece  as  possible;  (2)  to  arrange. a  variable  recoiL 
Krupp  favours  the  first,  with  springs  compensating  for  preponderance;  such  springs, 
however,  cause  uncertainty  and  unevenness  in  laying  for  elevation,  as  they  vary  in 
tension.  Ehrhardt  favours  the  second.  Cockerill  has  tried  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  both  but  not  quite  sati^actorily.  Schneider,  while  constructing  with  the  variable 
recoil,  has  made  ani'original  application  of  the  rear  trunnions. 

Schneider  is  cm.  Gun, — With  thi#  carriage  the  expression  "variable  recoil"  is  not  exactly 
accurate.  In  reality  the  buffer  is  disposed  m  a  manner  to  ^ve  a  long  recoil  of  a  fixed  length 
at  all  angles  between  maximum  depression  and  14^  elevation;  and  a  reduced  recoil,  also  of 
fixed  length,  at  all  angles  between  20**  elevation  and  maximum  elevation.  Between  14^  and 
20^  elevation  the  recoil  is  variable.  Two  steel  valve  keys  are  fixed  to  the  buffer  cylinder  and 
engaged  in  slots  in  the  piston.  Their  height  varies,  modifying  at  each  instant  the  holes 
for  the  passage  of  the  liquid.  Their  breadth  being  constant  but  less  than  that  of  the  slots 
in  the  piston  aUows  of  a  slight  rotary  movement  to  the  piston.  At  high  angles  of  elevation 
the  liquid  escapes  through  the  slots  only  and  the  recoil  is  reduced.  But  when  the  angle 
decreases,  holes  in  the  head  of  the  piston  open,  and  the  length  of  recoil  increases.  To  obtain 
thii^  effect,  on  the  piston  rod  and  against  the  piston  itselt  is  mounted  a  disc,  with  stots  of 
exactly  the  same  breadth  as  the  valve  keys,  so  that  the  disc  cannot  turn.  There  are  holes 
in  this  disc,  which  according  to  the  position  of  the  piston,  either  do  not  correspond  with  the 
holes  in  the  piston,  so  producing  a  reduced  recoil;  or  partially  correspond,  with  intermediate 
variable  recoils;  or  entirely  correspond,  with  a  long  recoil.  The  position  of  the  piston  is 
controlled  through  a  rack  and  a  toothed  sector  on  a  lever,  the  lever  being  worked  by  a  bar 
actuated  by  a  roller  moving  in  two  arcs  of  different  radii  concentric  with  the  trunnions  and 
connected  to  one  another.  For  travelling  the  train  consists  of  two  carriages;  the  gun  is 
raised  out  of  its  firing  carriage  by  a  screw  and  wound  off  by  means  of  a  windlass  on  to  a 
four-wheeled  block  carriage;  the  mounting  with  cradle  complete  is  attached  to  a  limber, 
forming  the  first  carriage  of  the  train,  of  which  the  block  carriage  forms  the  second. 

Schneider  220  mm.  Howitzer, — ^There  are  three  models  of  howitzers  built  by  Schneider: 
light  (105  mm«),  medium  (120  mm.)  and  heavy  (150  mm.),  of  which  the  120  mm.  may  be 
taken  as  typical.  The  piece  rests  in  a  saddle  which  recoils  with  it;  the  buffer  cylinder  and 
recuperator  form  part  of  the  saddle:  The  buffer  allows  of  a  variable  recoil,  regulated  by 
variation  of  the  holes  for  the  passage  of  the  liquid.  The  piston  is  attached  to  the  cradle  and 
the  cylinder  is  pulled  off  it  on  recoil.  The  recuperator  takes  the  form  of  a  cylinder  con- 
nected  with  air  reservoirs,  the  air  being  compressed  during  recoil  and,  reasserting  itself, 

*  See  E.  B.  xz,  223  et  seq. 
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runs  the  gun  up  again  into  the  firing  position.  The  ^neral  amogement  of  the  cradle  and 
carriage  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  field  gun  carriage,  but  the  cradle  is  extended  some 
distance  further  to  the  rear  to  ensure  equilibrium  about  the  trunnions  which  can  thus  be 
brought  nearer  to  the  breech  of  the  piece.  This  extension  of  the  cradle  also  protects  the 
breech  mechanism,  preventing  elevation  beyond  the  point. when  the  gun  would  strike  the 
ground  on  recoil,  and  also  gives  a  longer  sliding  surface  and  support  to  the  saddle. 

Howitzers  travel  on  their  firing  carriages,  the  heavier  being  drawn  back  on  the  trail 
and  anchored  to  the  traversing  lever  after  the  buffer  has  been  cQsconnected. 

Heavy  Siege  Armaments, — The  same  principles  are  again  introduced  as  far  as  possible 
in  these  equipments.  And  the  principle  of  the  long  recoil,with  siege  equipments,  must  con- 
duce to  modifications,  the  advantages  resulting  being  numerous.  In  the  first  place  it 
affects  the  obviation  of  the  platform,  or  at  least  its  simplification  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  work  preparatory  to  coming  into  action  may  become  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
what  it  used  to  be.  In  the  second  place,  with  equal  weights  the  power  of  the  piece  can 
be  increased  in  large  enough  proportion  whereby  can  be  obtained  increase  of  effective 
range,  accuracy  of  fire  and  finally  striking  effect. 

Schneider  28  cm.  Mortar, — ^The  mounting  for  this  piece  is  designed  to  be  brought  into 
action  on  a  platform  rapidly  laid,  and  also  to  form,  for  transport,  carriages  of  such  a  weight 
as  to  allow  of  animal  draught.  The  saddle  forms  two  large  buffer  cylinders  with  the  recu- 
perator between  them.  The  recuperator  is  of  the  compresswi  air  type.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  cradle  is  similar  to  that  of  the  howitzers  described.  The  carriage  is  buite  up  of 
plates  and  is  arranged  so  that  the  cradle  trunnions  are  carried  on  springs  until  the  actjual 
moment  of  firing,  when  the  shock  of  discharge  compresses  the  springs,  bringing  the  wei|:ht 
down  so  as  to  be  taken  in  the  trunnion  holes.  The  carriage  lies  with  the  fore  part  on  a  spnng 
pivot  on  the  platform.  The  hind  part  is  carried  by  two  rollers  lying  between  the  carriage 
sides  and  mounted  On  springs,  so  that  on  firing  the  carriage  is  supported  diratly  on  the 
platform.  The  platform  is  of  the  shape  of  a  rectangular  box  with  a  pivot  to  receive  tl\e 
carriage,  and  lies  upon  a  plough-shaped  spade  which  holds  up  the  recoil  of  the  whole  system. 
It  is  necessary  to  dig  a  hole  for  the  reception  of  the  box  part  of  the  platform  aiid  the  spade. 
For  travelling  the  equipment  forms  four  separate  carriages,  each  consisting  of  a  limber  with 
a  false  trail  attachecl  to  that  part  of  the  mounting  which,  carried  on  an  axle,  form^  the  after 
part  of  the  carriage.  The  parts  are  dismounted  by  means  of  hydraulic  jacks  or  a  capstajn, 
each  part  being  lowered  on  to  its  own  axle. 

Garrison  Mountings* — The  types  of  mountings  for  coast  defences  bave  not  varied. 

But  a  new  design  has  been  manufactured  by  Cockeriil  and  adopted  by  Belgium.    . 

The  design  is  of  a  completely  shielded  embrasure  mounting.  It  consists  of  three  principal 
l>arts:  the  truniuon  ring  with  the  hydraulic  buffer;  the  carnage  brackets;  the  frame.  The 
gun  slides  in  a  trunnion  ring  of  which  the  trunnions  are  pivotted  about  a  horizontal  centre 
One  of  the  embrasure.  The  recuperator  consists  of  springs  carried  inside  the  buffer  cylinder. 
Metal  segments  mounted  on  the  trunnion  ring  take  up  exactly  the  spherical  form  of  the 
embrasure,  and  are  held  up  to  their  work  by  springs,  allowing  of  slight  movement  radially 
so  as  not  to  affect  the  laymg  of  the  gun.  rroiections  on  the  trunnion  ring  form  clutches 
attached  to  the  carriage  brackets,  which  thereby  take  the  shock  of  recoil  and  also  act  as 
arcs  for  elevating.  The  carriage  brackets  are  firmly  connected  together  and  pivotted  on 
the  frame  about  a  vertical  centre  line  of  the  embrasure.  The  frame  closes  the  embrasure 
and  is  securely  anchored.  The  gun  is  balanced  by  means  of  a  spiral  spring  contained  in  a 
cylinder  situated  under  the  mounting,  variation  in  the  tension  of  the  spring  and  the  displacing 
moment  at  different  angles  of  elevation  being  corrected  by  means  of  a  fusee.  Laying  is 
arranged  by  means  of  a  telescope  supported  on  the  left  carriage  bracket  and  laid  through  a 
small  window  in  the  frame,  the  axes  about  whiqh  the  telescope  can  be  moved  bein^  horizontal 
and  vertical  centre  lines  of  the  window.  (F.  M^  Ricka&o,  Captain,  R.A.) 

II.  Field  Aktillery  Material^ 

Field  Guns, — With  the  exception  of  Italy,  the  principal  European  States  had  com- 
pleted their  armament  with  quick-firing  field  guns  by  the  year  1906,  and  only  slight 
changes  have  since  been  made  in  their  equipment.  In  the  case  of  Italy,  the  75 A  semi- 
quick-firing  gun  was  superseded  in  1906  by  a  Krupp  14.3  pr.  of  the  standard  Krupp  type, 
and  600  of  these  guns  were  issued.  The  total  number  of  field  guns  required  by  the 
Italian  artillery  on  mobilisation  is  1,746,  and  it  was  proposed  to  make  up  this  number  by 
re-mounting  the  75 A  guns  on  quick-firing  carriages.  It  was  found,  however,  that  these 
guns  were  so  badly  eroded  by  the  nitro-glycerine  powder  (filite)  used  in  Italy  as  to  be 

*  See  generally  JE.  B.  xx  218  eiseq. 
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not  worth  converting,  and  competitiye  trials  were  therefore  held  in  1911-ia  to  select  a 

new  gun.    The  three  guns  selected  for  the  competition  were  a  Krupp,  a  Schneider,  and 

the  Deport  gun.    The  latter  was  preferred,  and  600  of  these  guns  have  been  ordered, 

to  be  manufactured  in  Italy,  leaving  some  500  guns  still  to  be  provided.    Of  these  500, 

some  will  be  replaced  by  light  field  howitzers  and  some  by  heavy  field  guns. 

The  DepcMt  gun  i»  the  invention  of  Colonel  De]x>rt,  of  the  Forges  de  Chatillon,  the 
designer  of  the  present  French  service  gun.  The  carriage  is  on  a  novel  principle,  known  as 
the  scissors  trail."  The  trail  is  in  two  halves,  hin^d  to  the  axletree,  and  capable  of  being 
opened  out  at  an  angle  of  about  60^  when  the  gun  is  brought  into  action.  In  place  of  the 
ordinary  spade,  the  point  of  each  half  of  the  trail  is  nailed  to  the  ground  by  a  stout  stee! 
spike,  driven  down  by  a  hammer.  This  wide  anchorage  renders  the  carriage  unusually 
stable,  and  allows  the  gun,  upon  its  vertical  pivot,  to  be  pointed  nearly  30^  on  either  side 
of  the  central  Line.  Moreover  since  this  construction  leaves  an  open  sp>ace  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  trail,  it  allows  the  breech  to  be  depressed,  so  that  the  muzzle  can  be  elevated 
to  45^  above  the  horizontal  plane.  Three  advantages  are  claimed  for  this  "enlarged  field  of 
fire;  '  in  the  first  place,  targets  in  widely  divergent  directions  can  be  engaged  without  shifting 
the  carriage;  in  the  second  place,  air-craft  can  be  engaged  without  the  necessity  for  a  special 

Sun;  and  in  the  third  place,  the  gun  can  be  used  as  a  howitzer,  for  vertical  fire,  by  with- 
rawing  a  portion  of  tne  char^.  The  recoil  gear  is  of  novel  design,  known  as  compound 
recoil  gear;  the  ^n  recoils  14  inches  in  its  cradle,  and  the  cradle  is  mounted  on  a  pedestal 
which  recoils  40  inches  on  the  lower  cradle.  The  breech  action  is  the  Nordenfeidt  eccentric 
screw,  as  used  in  the  French  service  gun;  it  is,  however,  fitted  with  semi-automatic  gear  which 
throws  open  the  breech  and  ejects  the  cartridge  case  durine  the  recoil.  The  breech  then 
remains  open  till  the  fresh  cartridge  is  introduced,  when  it  is  closed  automatically  by  a  sprinff. 
The  gun  itself,  in  the  Italian  Deport  ecjuipment,  is  exactly  simitar  to  the  Krupp  gun  already 
in  the  service,  firing  the  same  ammunition  and  giving  the  same  ballistics. 

The  Greek  Artillery, — A  competition  between  French  and  German  makers  was  held 
in  Greece  in  1^07,  as  the  result  of  which  the  Greek  authorities  ordered  30  four-gun 
batteries  from  Messrs.  Schneider  of  Creus6t.  This  gun  is  a  14.3  pr.  with  compressed 
air  gear,  generally  similar  to  the  Spanish  Schneider  gun. 

South  America. — The  Argentine  Government  held  competitive  trials  between  Krupp, 
Schneider  and  Vickers-Maxim  guns  in  1908.  The  committee  expressed  a  slight  prefer- 
ence for  the  Schneider  gun,  but  for  financial  and  political  reasons  the  order  was  given  to 
Krupp.  The  gun  selected  is  a  light  Krupp  13  pr.  In  the  following  year  the  Chilean 
Government  ordered  field  guns  from  Krupp,  without  competition;  the  Chilean  gun  is 
very  similar  to  the  Rumanian  Krupp. 

Field  Howii%er$, — Field  artUlery  with  modem  shielded  guns  suffer  very  little  from 
the  shrapnel  fire  of  field  guns,  while  the  increasing  employment  of  the  concealed  position 
renders  it  difficult  to  make  direct  hits  upon  the  guns  or  wagons  with  high-explosive  shell: 
The  result  has  been  the  development  of  the  field  howitzer,  whose  shrapnel  bullets,  de- 
scending at  angles  of  from  45°  to  30^  to  the  horizontal  plane,  are  effective  against  men 
behind  gun^shields.    All  the  great  nations  are  introducing  these  weapons;  but  the 

only  two  Powers  whose  armament  is  completed  are  England  and  Germany, 

The  English  Field  Hctntaer, — The  details  are  secret,  but  it  is  a  35  pr.  quick-firer, 
designed  by  the  Coventry  ordnance  works.  It  has  variable  recoil,  the  length  being  automat- 
ically reduced  at  high  elevations  by  valves  which  increase  the  resistance  in  the  buffer,  to 
prevent  the  breech  from  striking  the  ground.  It  has  a  full  shield  giving  good  overhead  coveri 
and  has  the  panorama  all-round  sight.  The  weight  behind  the  team  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  the  18  pr.  field  gun.  This  howitzer  is  said  to  be  far  more  accurate  than  any  pro* 
duced  on  the  Continent,  possibly  owii^  to  the  excellence  of  the  ammunition. 

The  German  Light  Field  Howitzer. — The  German  army  have  for  some  years  past  had  a 
6-inch  heavy  howitzer  and  a  4.2-inch  light  field  howitzer.  The  latter  weapon  has  now  been 
replaced  by  a  42-inch  quick-firer,  firing  a  Ji-lb.  "Universal"  shell.  It  is  of  the  Krupp 
pattern,  with  the  trunnions  at  the  rear  end  of  the  cradle,  allowing  of  long  recoil  at  all  angles 
of  elevation.    The  weight  in  action,  with  4-millimetre  hooded  shield,  is  22}  cwt. 

Heavy  Field  Guns, — The  principal  Continental  armies  are  now  equipped  with  heavy 
6-inch  howitzers,  firing  90  lb.  shell,  and  ranging  3  to  4  miles.  In  some  cases,  as  with  the 
French  Rimailho  howitzer,  the  gun  itself  travels  on  a  separate  wagon,  in  order  to  lighten 
the  carriage  and  to  enable  the  battery  to  move  at  a  trot.  The  modern  tendency  is  to 
supplement  these  heavy  howitzers  by  heavy  field  guns,  throwing  a  6o-lb.  shell  over 
6  miles;  but  financial  considerations  have  prevented  their  introduction  on  any  large 
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scale.    In  Austria  a  g-inch  howitzer,  firing  a  250-lb.  shell,  was  recently  made  available 
as  a  field  weapon,  the  equipnaent  being  mounted  on  three  motor  lorries. 

Mountain  Guns.— In  view  of  the  prospect  of  a  war  in  Central  or  Southern  Europe, 
where  fighting  must  largely  be  in  mountainous  country,  the  importance  of  quick-firing 
mountain  guns  has  been  generally  recognised:  yet  the  greater  powers  have  been  very 
slow  to  introduce  them.  The  principal  modern  development  in  the  construction  of 
mountain  guns  is  the  system  of  weighing  the  gim  with  a  removable  jacket,  carried 
separately,  in  order  to  reduce  the  recoil  and  so  to  enable  a  more  powerful  shell  to  be 
filled.    This  system  is  used  in  the  Schneider-Danglis  gun,  adopted  by  Russia  and  Greece. 

The  breech  ring,  carrying  the  breech-block,  is  prolonged  forward  into  a  loose  jacket 
surrounding  the  gun,  and  secured  to  it  by  a  bayonet  joint;  this  enables  the  weight  of  the 
^hell  to  be  increased  to  14.3  lbs.,  with  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1,150  fs.  This  gun  forms  6 
mule  loads  with  shield.  Other  nations  use  lighter  guns;  thus  Servia  and  Bulgaria  have 
J I  pr.  Schneider  guns,  and  Turkey  a  12  pr.  Krupp. 

Balloon  Guns, — Gims  for  the  armament  of  dirigible  balloons  have  been  designed,  but 
none  had  in  191 2  been  constructed.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  weapon  is  the 
machine  gun  carried  on  top  of  the  structure  of  the  latest  military  Zeppelin,  and  the 
bomb-launching  tubes  of  the  Italian  semi-rigid  dirigible  launched  in  191 2  at  Milan. 
Guns  for  the  attack  of  dirigibles  from  the  ground  have  not  yet  been  manufactured  on 
any  large  scale,  as  it  still  appears  doubtful  whether  the  military  dirigible  will  not  be 
superseded  by  the  aeroplane,  at  which  the  fire  of  land  guns  would  be  no  more  effective 
than  snipe-shooting  with  a  rifle.  The  standard  pattern  of  field  guns  for  the  attack  of 
balloons  is  the  Krupp  high-velocity  la  pr;  this  gun  has  differential  recoil,  rear  trunnions, 
and  semi-automatic  breech  action,  and  fires  a  high-explosive  shell  which  leaves  a  smoked 
trail  behind  it,  and  has  a  sensitive  fuze  designed  to  act  on  the  envelope  of  a  balloon. 
Messrs.  Ehrhardt  have  a  similar  gun,  which  however  fires  universal  shell  in  place  of 
high  ejtplosive  shell.  Messrs.  Schneider  of  Creus6t  have  proceeded  on  different  lines, 
and  have  built  a  1.47-inch  pom-^pom  mounted  on  a  motor  car,  producing  effect  rather 
by  the  number  than  by  the  individual  efi&ciency  of  the  projectiles  fired  from  it. 

Ammunition. — ^During  the  last  few  years  the  combined  shrapnel  and  common  shelly 
or  "  tmiversai  "  shell,  has  attracted  much  attention,  especially  since  its  adoption  in  ipid 
as  the  sole  projectile  for  the  new  German  light  field  howitzer.  The  best  known  pattern 
of  tins  projectile  is  manufactured  by  Ehrhardt.  It  consists  of  a  shrapnel  with  separate 
high-ei^losive  head;  when  burst  in  air  as  a  time  shrapilel  the  shrapnel  portion  acts  in 
the  ordinary  way,  while  the  head  flies  forward  and  acts  as  a  percussion  high-explosive 
shell  on  its  own  account.  When  burst  on  impact,  the  head  detonates,  and  the  detona<- 
tion  is  also  communicated  to  the  explosive  (trinitrotoluol)  in  which  the  bullets  are  packed. 
Experiments  conducted  in  Austria  and  elsewhere  have  shown  that  the  head  of  the 
shell  alone  produces  good  destructive  effect  on  a  shielded  gun,  while  the  shrapnel  effect, 
as  compared  with  ordinary  shrapnel,  is  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  bullets.  Since 
ordinary  shrapnel  contains  50  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  bullets,  while  the  latest  patterns 
of- universal  shell  contain  about  43  per  cent,  the  new  projectile  entails  a  loss  of  14  bullets 
in  a  hundred,  or  14  per  cent  of  shrapnel  effect.  This  consideration,  together  with  the 
extra  expense,  has  so  far  stood  in  the  way  of  its  general  introduction. 

Stores  and  Appliances, — Within  the  last  three  years,  the  increased  employment  of  the 
concealed  position  for  field  artillery  has  led  to  the  general  introductioa  of  sights  and  appU« 
ances  for  indirect  laving.  The  panorama  sight,  which  enables  the  gun  to  be  layed  on  an 
aiming  point  to  the  nank  or  rear,  has  been  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy, 
and  several  minor  States;  the  battery  director,  which  is  similar  in  principle  to  a  theodolite* 
has  been  introduced  for  measuring  target  angles,  and  so  enabling  tne  guns  to  be  layed  on  a 
target  invisible  from  the  battery;  and  telephones  for  connecting  the  observing  station  with 
the  guns  have  been  issued  to  batteries  and  brigades.  Thus  in  Germany  every  battery  has 
now  an  observation  wagon  carrying  a  ladder  which  can  be  set  up  in  the  battery,  so  that  the 
commanding  officer  can  see  the  target  while  keeping  his  guns  concealed;  and  this  wagon 
eontains  a  complete  set  of  telephones  and  indirect  laying  stores.  , 

(H.  A,  Bbthell,  Col.,  R.A.) 
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III.  Small  Arics 

Since  1909-10  there  has  been  no  technical  devel<^ment  worth  notice  in  regard  to  the 
sword  (£.  B,  xxvi,  269  ei  seq.)  or  bayonet  (E,  B,  iii,  557-8) ;  but  further  progress  has  been 
made  in  regard  to  rifles  and  pistols. 

Rifie  (£.  B.  xxiii;  325  et  seq.) — In  191 1  a  new  cartridge*  known  as  Mark  VII,  was 
introduced  for  the  British  service.  The  bullet  has  a  sharp  point  like  that  of  tht  Germaa 
"  S  "  bullet..  Its  wei^t  is  174  grains  as  con^iared  with  the  215  grains  of  the  round* 
noaed  bullet^  and  its  core  is  a  oompound  one,  the  rear  portion  being  a  cylinder,  of  lead 
while  the  front  portion  is  a  cone  of  aluminium.  While  reducing  the  weight,  thelengtl^ 
of  the  ballet  has  thus  been  kept  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mark  VI  bullet,  and  a  change  of 
magazine  has  been  avoided,  while  the  surface  which  bears  qd.  the  bore  is  kept  long  enough 
to  ensure  accuracy.  The  propeliant  is  cordite,  but  the  modified  form  of  that  explosive 
is  used  in  which  the  proportion  of  nitro^glycerine  is  much  diminished  and  the  heat  pro* 
dttced  by  its  ignition  is  thus  considerably  reduced.  The  charge,  which  is  in  tubular 
form,  has  been  increased  in  weight  by  about  25  per  cent.  This  increase,  and  the  seduc- 
tion in  the  weight  of  the  bullet,  have  led  to  an  increased  velocity  of  about  400  foot 
seconds,  and  to  a  consequent  lowering  of  the  trajectory.  The  battlesight' range,  cover* 
ing  a  man  5  ft.  3  ins.  high,  is  now  about  675  yards  as  against  500  yards  with  the  Mark 
VI  cartridge,  and  the  vertex  of  the  800  yards  trajectory  is  9  ft.  as  against  13  ft. 

The  introduction  of  this  cartridge  has  necessitated  the  Te*aghtine  of  the  rifles,  the. shape 
of  the  ramp  of  the  backsight  being  altered  and  a  new  dial  p\aXe  fitted.  The  opportunity  has 
been  taken  to  issue  rifles  having  a  "U"  notch  in  the  backsi£;ht  and  a  blade  foresight,  a  com- 
bination much  superior  to  the  "V"  and  barley-corn  of  the  old  sight.  The  action  is  un- 
changed, but  a  bridge  charger  guide  is  fitted  in  place  Of  the  sliding  charger  guide  on  the 
bolth^ui.  The  breech  has  not  been  strengthened  to  withstand  the  hifi^her  pressure  though 
the  bridge  charger  guide  does  aomething  towards  stren^henii^  the  body. 

No  nation  has  undertaken  re-armament  since  the  issue  of  the  Japanese  38th  year  rifle 
in  1907,  but  all  the  military  powers  except  Austria  and  Italy  have  adopted  a  high  velocity 
cartridge,  and  this  has  necessitated  re^sighting^,  which  has  in  all  cases  been  a  more  com* 
plicated  and  costly  process  than  in  the  case  of  the  British  rifle« 

No  trustworthy  automatic  rifle  has  yet  made  its  appearance.  Rumours  of  the  adop* 
tion  of  a  rifle  of  the  kind  by  Continental  European  powers  are  probably  due  to  a  conf a* 
sion  of  ideas,  the  *^  rifle  "  referred  to  being  really  a  rifle-shaped  portable  machine  gun. 
Military  opinion  in  all  nations  is  agreed  that  the  disadvantages  of  an  automatic  rifle  out* 
weigh  its  advantages,  and  the  possession- of  one  would  be  a  constant  anxiety  owing  to  its 
liability  to  fall,  though  the  increased  rate  of  fire  possible  at  a  critical  moment,  averaging 
perhaps  20  to  25  rounds  a  minute,  and  the  diminution  of  fatigue  to  the  firer  would  be 
notable  gains.  The  distribution  of  ammunition  to  men  in  the  firing  fine  would  tend  to 
become  a  more  difficult  problem  than  ever,  and  the  allowance  of  anununition  for  peace 
training  would  have  to  be  increased  materially  if  an  automatic  rifle  were  adopted. 

The  title  of  *^  Portable  Machine  Guns  "  has  been  given  to  a  type  of  weapon  which, 
though  rifle-shaped  and  fired  from  the  shoulder  with  a  foriced  support  for  the  mu£2le,  is 
too  heavy  to  be  carried  and  used  by  the  already  heavily  load^  infantry  soldien  It 
occupies  a  position  between  the  machine  gun  and  the  automatic  rifle.  Such  guns  are 
fed  with  ammunition  by  hoppers,  magazines  or  flat  clips,  either  device  holding  about  25 
rounds.  A  considerable  volume  of  fire  can  be  produced  by  these  guns,  but  as  the 
provision  for  cooling  the  barrel,  owing  to  considerations  of  weighty  cannot  be  thorough'^ 

ly  efficient,  the  duration  of  fire  is^  somewhat  limited. 

Several  types  of  portable  machine«guns  are  in  existence  or  under  trial,  the  best  known 
being  the  Madsen  or  Rexer,  recoil-operated  and  fed  by  hoppers,  and  the  Hotchkiss  (known 
in  the  United  States  as  the  Benet-Mercie),  gas-operated  ana  fed  by  flat  clips.  The  former 
was  used  considerably  and  with  effect  by  the  Russian  cavalry  in  Manchuria,  but  seems 
likely  to  be  displaced  by  the  Hotchkiss,  which  has  been  adoptea  bv  the  United  States  and 
is  being  studied  by  several  European  powers.  Both  these  guns  can  be  operated  by  one  maa» 
though  a  more  continuous  fire  can  be  obtained,  particularly  with  the  Hotchkiss,  if  two  men 
are  employed,  one  to  supply  ammunition  and  the  other  to  fire.  The  Madsen  weighs  18  lbs. 
and  the  Hotchkiss  26  lbs.     Both  can  be  adapted  to  fire  any  small-arm  cartridee. 

The  Lewis  gun  recently  produced  in  the  United  States  belongs  to  this  family,  thoogh 
more  cumbrous.     It  weighs  25 i  lbs.,  is  gas-operated,  and  is  fed  by  a  drum-shaped  hopper. 
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A  weapon  of  this  type  seems  admirably  fitted  for  carriage  on  a  motor-cycle,  when  It  would 
be  easy  to  arrange  for  an  adecjuate  supply  of  ammunition.  For  other  arms  the  provision  of  a 
sufHcient  supply  of  ammunition  presents  considerable  difficulties. 

The  question  of  which  is  the  best  military  rifle  was  raised  in  Great  Britain  in  1912  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  during  the  discussion  of  the  Army  Estimates.  The  broad 
points  which  decide  the  value  of  a  rifle  for  military  purposes  are  (i)  accuracy,  (2)  good 
ballistics,  (3)  handiness,  and  (4)  reliability  under  all  the  accidents  and  stresses  of  active 
service.  With  the  round-nosed  type  of  ammunition  accuracy  and  ballistics  were 
practically  identical  with  all  the  rifles  in  use.  The  introduction  of  the  pointed  bullet 
has  modified  the  situation  as  regards  accuracy,  because  the  portion  of  the  barrel  which 
serves  as  a  guide  to  the  bullet  as  it  passes  from  the  cartridge  case  to  the  rifling  was 
designed  for  a  round-nosed  bullet,  and  cannot  do  its  work  so  effectively  with  a  pointed 
one,  and  as  regards  ballistics  because  soine  nations  have  not  been  able,  and  some  have 
not  thought  it  desirable,  to  go  as  far  in  the  matter  of  flatness  of  trajectory  as  others. 
Accuracy  with  the  German,  United  States,  and  British  Mark  VII  cartridges  is  about 
equal  to  that  obtained  with  the  old  type  of  ammunition,  but  all  other  nations  are  faced 
with  diminished  accuracy,  though  the  old  standard  is  being  approached  as  light  is 
thrown  on  the  details  of  manufacture  by  experience.  Ballistics,  so  far  as  the  design 
is  concerned,  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  action  and  the  capacity  of  the  chamber. 

In  the  Lee-Enfield  rifle,  between  the  point  where  the  stress  is  applied  and  the  point 
where  it  is  taken  by  the  body  of  the  rifle,  is  interposed  a  hollow  cyfindei*  in  the  shape  of 
the  bolt,  which  is  liable  to  compression.  The  amount  of  stress  which  can  be  safely 
applied  is  thus  limited.  In  non-British  rifles  the  locking  lugs  are  part  of  the  front 
end  of  the  bolt  and  the  shock  is  thus  transferred  directly  to  the  rifle  and  not  through  the 
Intermediary  of  the  bolt.  The  chamber  capacity  of  the  rifle  again  is  small,  the  design 
having  been  made  for  a  cartridge  containing  a  compressed  pellet  of  black  powder.  It  is 
thus  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  any  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  charge  while  still 
retaining  the  proportion  of  air  space  which  is  necessary  with  a  smokeless  propellant  if 
pressures  are  to  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  It  has  therefore  not  been  possible  to 
obtain  a  lower  trajectory  than  one  giving  a  height  of  9  ft.  over  800  yards  as  against  the 
6  ft.  of  the  German  cartridge  for  the  same  distance.  The  cartridges  of  other,  nations 
using  a  pointed  bullet  lie  between  these  two  extremes.  At  long  ranges  a  heavy  bullet, 
such  as  the  British  or  French,  behaves  better  than  a  light  one  such  as  the  German* 

In  the  matter  of  handiness  the  Short  Lee-Enfield  is  good.  Its  length  and  balance 
give  it  a  great  advantage  for  snapshooting,  while  its  being  cased  in  wood  throughout 
enables  it  to  be  handled  even  when  the  barrel  is  heated  by  continuous  firing.  The 
shortness  of  the  rifle  is  in  some  quarters  held  to  be  a  disadvantage  for  bayonet  fighting, 
but  a  short  handy  weapon  may  well  be  better  than  a  long  unwieldy  one. 

As  regards  reliability  the  only  charge  which  can  be  brought  against  the  British  rifle  is 
that  the  butt  is  liable  to  work  loose  owing  to  the  stock  being  in  two  parts. .  In  the 
pattern  now  in  use  however  this  tendency  has  been  overcome. 

Pistol  (E,  B.  xxi,  654  et  seq.)  —  The  bullet  now  used  in  revolver  cartridges  is  a 
heavy  leaden  one  with  a  head  so  slightly  convex  as  to  be  almost  flat.  This  construction 
distributes  the  shock  of  impact  over  a  greater  area,  and  the  man-stopping  qualities  of  the 
bullet  are  thus  much  increased. 

The  automatic  pistols  produced  till  quite  recently  have  been  of  small  calibre  and 
therefore  deficient  in  stopping  power.  The  Golt  Company  have  however  now  produced 
one  of  .45'  calibre,  and  Messrs.  Webley  and  Scott  one  of  .455''  calibre,  which  are  satis- 
factory in  this  respect.  Both  have  a  "  grip  "  safety,  consisting  of  a  lever  in  the  butt, 
pressure  on  which  is  necessary  before  the  firing  mechanism  can  be  operated  by  the 
trigger.    The  lever  is  thus  in  the  firing  position  only  when  the  butt  is  gripped. 

Sights  {E.  B.  XXV,  65  et  seq.) — The  aperture  backsight,  preferably  in  conjunction 
with  a  blade  foresight,. is  now  recognised  as  being  the  best  sighting  device  for  small 
arms.  To  be  most  effective  the  aperture  should  be  placed  in  such  position  on  the  rifle 
that  it  is  as  close  as  possible  to  the  firer's  eye  while  not  being  close  enough  to  strike  his 
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face  when  the  rifie  recoils  on  firing.  The  sight  radius  is  thus  increased  and  greater  ease 
and  accuracy  of  alignment  are  consequently  secured.  Again,  the  fact  that  the  firer 
looks  through  the  aperture  and  has  not  to  focus  his  eye  for  anything  nearer  than  the 
foi^sight  removes  the  main  cause  of  the  eye^strain  felt  with  the  open  sight.  The  method 
of  aiming  is  easier  to  learn  than  that  with  the  open  sight,  while,  if  the  aperture  is  large 
and  is  not  surrounded  with  a  mass  of  metal  it  is  effective  when  the  light  is  bad  or  the 
target  indistinct.  The  system  has  of  course  long  been  in  use  for  sporting  rifles,  but  the 
only  military  rifle  at  present  equipped  with  it  is  that  of  the  United  States.  Its  applica- 
tion to  that  rifie  is  however  so  defective  that  ail  the  advantages  named  above  seem  to  be 
lost.  (G.  B&owNE,  Major.) 

IV.  Naval  Ordj^^ance  Construction* 

During  the  past  lew  years,  nearly  every  maritime  nation  has  been  making  great  ef- 
forts to  increase  the  power  of  its  naval  armament.  Larger  ships  with  greater  speed 
and  heavier  ^ns  ha,ve  been  built,  and  the  progress  made  even  in  two  <»  three  y^ars  has 
been  considerable.  The  Dreadnought  type  has  developed  into  the  "  super-Dread- 
noiight."  Some  authorities  contemplate  still  larger  ships,  whilst  others  think  the  risk 
of  putting  so  many  eggs  into  one  basket  too  great,  and  that  therefore  smaller  vessels, 
but  more  of  them,  are  what  would  suit  existing  conditions  best.  Both  admit,  however, 
that  the  armament  should  be  made  as  powerful  as  circumstances  allow. 

The  power  of  the  armament  depends  on  four  factors:  (z)  the  calibre  and  weight  of  the 
projectife;  (2)  the  initial  velocity;  (3)  the  maximum  weight  of  the  bursting  charge  which 
can  be  exploded  behind  the  armour  of  a  hostile  vessel;  and  (4)  the  number  of  guns;  but 
various  considerations  &ri&e  in  connection  with  these,  which  must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  gun  is  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  thickness  of 
armour  borne  by  the  rival  ship;  this  armour,  owing  to  its  weight,  is  however  strictly 
limited  both  as  regards  thickness  and  extent;  in  consequence  the  thick  plating  is  confined 
to  a  belt  along  the  water  line,  to  the  protection  of  the  ammunition  hoists,  the  necessary 
working  gear  of  the  guns,  and  of  the  guns  and  gun's  crew. 

Of  late  years,  much  has  been  done  to  increase  the  resistance  of  armour,  and  to  this 
must  be  added  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  direct  hits  in  action,  owing  to  the  target  being 
almost  always  an  oblique  one.  Moreover,  improvements  have  enabled  the  range  of 
torpedoes  to  be  greatly  increased,  and  this  has  helped  to  increase  the  probable  battle 
ranges  from  the  3,000  or  4,doo  yards  of  a  few  years  ago  to  8,000  yards  or  perhaps  more. 
Even  with  the  aid  of  telescope  sights  and  the  modern  devices  appUed  to  the  sighting  gear 
for  correcting  for  wear  of  gun,  for  temperature,  for  wind  etc.,  much  experience  and 
practice  are  required  to  ensure  hitting  the  target  at  these  distant  ranges. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the  thick  belt  armour  was  never 
perforated  in  any  of  the  Russian  or  Japanese  vessels,  even  at  the  short  ranges  of  3,000 
metres  to  which  the  Japanese  finally  dosed  at  the  battle  of  Tsu-shima;  this  remarkable 
fact  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  projectiles  striking  the  armour  obliquely  and  not  at  right 
angles.  Had  the  firing  been  direct,  no  difficulty  would  have  been  experienced  in  per- 
forating the  armour  on  the  latest  built  ship  at  this  short  range,  and  still  less  difficulty 
with  the  armour  of  the  older  ships. 

Until  recently,  too,  it  was  generally  taken  as  an  Axiom  that  armour  would  be  attacked 
by  a  gun  of  a  calibre  somewhere  near  its  thickness,  and  armour  was  tested  from  this  point 
of  view;  thus  a  o-inch  plate  would  be  tested  by  a  9.2-inch  gun  and  a  6-inch  plate  by  a  6- 
inch  gun.  After  all,  the  actual  perforation  of  the  armour  of  a  ship  would  not,  in  all 
probability,  seriously  damage  any  vital  structure  unless  the  projectile  was  provided  with 
a  large  bursting  charge  of  high  explosive  which  could  be  detonated  behind  the  armour. 
The  real  damage  to  the  Russian  ships  was  done,  not  by  armour  piercing  projectiles  from 
the  heavy  guns,  but  by  the  incessant  rain  of  high  explosive  shell  from  the  Japanese 
secondary  armament  of  6-inch  guns.  These  were  fired  at  the  unarmoured  portions  of 
the  Russian  ships,  and,  bursting  with  terrible  effect  within,  greatly  damaged  the  ship 

*  See  E,  B,  xx,  189-218,  230-235. 
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and  completely  demoralised  the  crew.  With  this  significant  result  before  them,  authori- 
ties have  not  been  slow  to  recognise  that  the  bursting  of  very  few  large  high  exploisive 
shell  behind  the  armour  might  speedily  decide  an  engagement. 

Supposing  for  the  moment  that  the  calibre  of  the  gun  was  approximately  equal  to 
the  thickness  of  the  plate,  it  is  evident  that  as  the  quality  of  the  armour  improved  the 
perforating  energy  of  the  projectile  had  to  be  increased,  and,  as  the  fighting  range  be- 
came more  distant,  a  higher  initial  velocity  was  required.  Both  these  conditions  operate 
in  the  same  direction,  ue.  in  an  Increase  in  the  muzzle  velocity  of  the  gun.  Moreover, 
^me  authorities  were  manifestly  reluctant  to  increase  the  calibre  on  account  of  ques- 
tions of  interchangeability,  and  the  additional  weight  to  be  accommodated. 

For  these  reasons,  the  muzzle  velocity  of  heavy  guns  up  to  and  including  1 2  inches 
diameter  has  had  to  be  considerably  increased  by  (a)  making  the  gun  longer,  (b)  in- 
creasing the  weight  of  the  charge;  and  as  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  length  of  the 
gun  bore  should  not  exceed  50-calibres,  but  should  be  shorter  if  possible  owing  to  the 
tendency  to  vibration  and  a  consequent  loss  of  accuracy  of  long  guns  on  firing,  the  gun 
maker  has  to  face  an  augmentation  in  the  weight  of  the  charge.  Thid,  however,  he 
endeavours- to  keep  as  small  as  possible,  by  increasing  the  chamber  pressure  and  making 
the  gun  and  projectile  stronger  to  withstand  it. 

The  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  charge,  to  the  chamber  pressure,  and  to  the  length 
of  the  gun,  all  tend  to  increase  erosion  and  to  shorten  the  life  of  the  gun.  Speaking 
broadly,  the  erosion  of  equally  proportioned  guns  is,  for  similar  velocities,  dependent  on 
some  function  pi  the  calibre,  and  the  high  velocities  until  recently  demanded  may  be 
regarded  as  responsible  for  the  comparatively  short  life  of  the  guns  designed  to  produce 
these  vdodties.  Naturally,  the  Hfe  of  the  gun,  i.e^  the  number  of  full  rounds  it  is 
capable  of  firing  before  it  is  worn  out,  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  its  efficiency, 
especially  at  the  present  time  when  many  rounds  are  fired  annually  for  exercise  purposes. 

It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  consider  some  means  of  increasing  the  life  of  the 
gun,  of  ensuring  perforation  of  improved  armour  at  fighting  ranges  of  8,000  yards,  and 
of  bursting  behind  that  armour  a  high  explosive  shell  containing  a  powerfid  bursting 
charge.  These  conditions  were  met  in  the  British  Navy  by  the  introduction  in  igio  of 
the  13.5-inch  gun.  This  gun,  with  a  moderate  velocity,  has,  owing  to  its  heavy  pro- 
jectile, a  considerable  surplus  of  perforating  energy  over  that  of  the  high  velocity  ta- 
inch  gun  at  the  fighting  range  of  8,000  yards,  and  this  surplus  increases  with  the  range. 
The  13.5-inch  gun  with  its  comparatively  low  velocity  reqiliiies  a  charge  no  larger  than 
that  of  the  i2^mchgun,  and  in  consequence  this  gun  can  fire  from  2^  to  3  times  the  num^ 
ber  of  rounds  that  the  12-inch  gun  is  capable  of  firing.  As  first  designed,  the  weight  of 
the  projectile  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  for  the  13.5-inch  B.L.  gun  of  1885,  viz.  1,250 
ibs.;  recently,  however,  a  tendency  to  increase  the  relative  weight  of  the  projectile  has 
set  in,  on  account  of  the  larger  bursting  charge  which  they  may  be  made  to  contain,  and 
in  accordance  with  this  the  projectile  has  been  increased  in  weight  to  r,4oo  lbs. 

Formerly,  it  was  supposed  that  the  length  of  projectile  which  could  be  relied  on  to 
give  accurate  results  was  limited  to  about  4  calibres,  and  that  any  increase  in  its  weight 
simply  implied  thicker  walls  and  a  smaller  bursting  charge;  but  recent  experiments  with 
heavy,  guns  give  accurate  results  with  projectiles  up  to  5.5  calibres  in  length.  One  argu- 
ment against  a  relatively  high  weight  of  projectile  therefore  vanishes. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  calibre  of  the  gun  will  be  limited  to  13.5  inches. 
Germany  and  the  United  States  are  already  manufacturing  14-incfa  guns,  and  the  Japa- 
nese. Government,  besides  constructing  guns  of  this  calibre,  are  also  acquiring  in  England 
a  number  of  similar  guns.  Other  nations  are  following  this  powerful  lead,  and  signs 
have  not  been  wanting  of  further  developments. 

Gun  power  has  also  been  increased  by  improvements  in  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the 
projectSe;  Until  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  radius  of  the  ogive  had  been  2  calibres,  but 
experiments  with  pointed  bullets  having  a  radius  of  head  of  from  6  to  8  calibres  had 
shbwn:  that  the  sharper  form  of  head  gave,  owing  to  the  reduced  air  resistance,  higher 
•-emaining  velocities  at  all  ranges;  and  consequently  for  any  given  range  a  much  flatter 
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trajectory  was  ensured.  Experiments  were  then  carried  out  with  gun  projectiles  in 
order  to  obtain  similar  advantages,  audit  was  found  that  the  remaining  velocity  increased 
with  the  radius  oi  the  head,  but  that  the  accuracy  became  less  if  the  point  was  unduly 
acute.  A  radius  of  head  of  about  4  calibres  was  finally  decided  upon  as  giving  the  ad^* 
vantage  of  increased  remaining  velocity,  or  longer  range  with  good  accuracy. 

The  perforating  power  :of  the  armour  piercing  projectile  has  been  much  increased  by 
the  introduction  of  the  cap.  The  cap  as  first  introduced  was  solid  with  a  flat  nose  of 
considerable  thickness  in  front  of  the  actual  point  of  the  shelL  Lately  this  thickness 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  but  in  order  to  preserve  the  external  form  of  the  large  radius 
ogive  the  cap  is  provided  with  a  hollow  point. 

By  the  use  of  a  higher  grade  of  sted,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  armour  piercing 
shell  can  be  slightly  reduced;  thus  the  internal  capacity  of  the  projectile  is  increased 
and  a  larger  bursting  charge  of  high  ocplosive  can  be  used. 

The  high  exploahre  bursting  charge  for  the  various  kinds  of  projectiles  has  also  in- 
creased in  weight,  so  that  modem  shells  are  more  powerful  than  those  of  older  tjrpes. 
In  these  a  bursting  charge  of  lyddite,  i.e.  melted  picric  acid,  was  employed.  This  mate- 
rial, although  a  most  powerful  explosive,  has  certain  drawbacks,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  it  requires  a  somewhat  high  temperature  to  melt  it  for  the  purpose 
of  running  it  into  the  shells,  and  it  readily  forms  dangerous  combinations  with  certain 
metallic  salts  should  these  be  present ;  great  care  has  therefore  to  be  observed  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  their  presence.  An  alternative  chemical  substance  "  trinitrotoluol" 
has  come  into  favour;  this  melts  at  a  very  much  lower  temperature,  and  has  the  further 
advantage  of  not  forming  dangerous  compounds  as  picric  acid  does.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  more  inert,  so  that  a  powerful  exploder  is  required  to  properly  detonate  it;  but 
this  inertness  is  otherwise  an  advantage  in  as  much  as  it  enables  an  armour  piercing 
shell  filled  with  trinitrotoluol  to  perforate  armour,  even  at  a  striking  velocity  of  over 
2,000  f  .6.,  without  exploding  the  shell.  Thus,  with  a  well  designed  fuze  and  exploder,  it  is 
possible  to  burst  the  shell  after  it  has  passed  through  the  armour  into  the  interior  of 
the  ship.  (A.  G.  Hadcock.) 

V.  Armour-Plate* 

Progress  of  Manufacture, — Improvements  in  armour-plate  manufacture,  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  resisting  power  of  plates,  are  the  jealously  guarded  secrets  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  their  respective  Governments.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  however, 
there  have  been  no  further  developments  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  comparable 
in  importance  with  those  introduced  in  the  past  by  Harvey  or  Krupp.  Minor  improve- 
ments have  no  doubt  been  made,  and  the  actual  quality  of  an  average  plate  is  probably 
better  than  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago;  but,  relative  to  the  attack,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  progress  has  been  made  in  the  resisting  power  of  armour. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  in  the  United  States,  at  least,  a  considerable  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  case  of  the  thinner  plates,  up  to  3  or  4  inches  in  thickness,  including 
those  used  for  decks,  splinter-proofs,  roofs  of  turrets,  conning  towers,  etc.,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  nickel-chrome- vanadium  steel  subjected  to  a  special  heat  treatment.  In  view 
of  the  possibilities  of  aerial  attack,  the  importance  of  horizontal  armour,  especially  in 
the  form  of  light  over-head  cover,  is  greater  than  ever,  and  for  this  reason  alone  any 
development  in  the  resisting  power  of  thin  plates  is  to  be  welcomed.  In  the  case  of  the 
thicker  plates  no  definite  advance  of  any  importance  has  been  reported,  except  in  the 
matter  of  surface  flaking  when  struck,  which  is  said  by  Rear  Admiral  N.C.  Twining,  the 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  to  have  been  very  gredtly  reduced  in 
recent  years  (see  Scientific  Americoin,  December  9,  1911). 

In  the  above  remarks,  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  Simpson  process,  which 
would  seem  to  be  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  process  is  one  of  welding  together 
steel  plates  of  varying  hardness  by  means  of  copper.  As  described  in  the  Times  (Lon- 
don) of  March  39, 1911,  the  weld  is  effected  as  follows.  The  plates  to  be  united  are  placp'^ 

*  See  £.  B.  ii.  578  et  seq. 
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with  a  layer  of  copper  between,  in  a  mixture  of  carbon,  brown  sugar  and  water  of  the 

consistency  of  compressed  snow,  and  the  whole  mass  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  2,000^ 

F.,  when  the  copper  melts  away  into  the  adjacent  steel,  forming  a. perfect  weld.     The 

advantage  to  be  gained  by  such  a  process  is  obvious.    One  of  the  limitations  of  the 

cementation  process  is  that  the  carbon,  upon  which  the  hardness  of  the  face  mainly 

depends,  only  penetrates  to  a  depth  of  about  one  inch  and,  consequently,  there  is  a 

difficulty,  in  the  thicker  plates,  of  getting  the  best  relation  of  thickness  between  hard 

face  and  tough  back.     By  the  Simpson  process — ^if  successful — it  would  be  possible  to 

obtain  any  desired  relation  between  the  two  and  to  use  any  class  of  steel  which  might 

be  preferred.     Further  it  would  appear  possible  to  employ  one  or  more  intermediate 

layers,  if  it  should  be  found  desirable,  to  prevent  too  abrupt  a  change  in  the  character  of 

the  steel.    The  possibilities  of  the  process  depend  upon  the  soundness  of  the  weld— the 

point  in  which  the  earlier  compound  plates  failed. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  Krupp  process  as  carried  out  at  Essen  was  given  in  Engi- 
neering of  August  16,  1913.  It  is  noteworthy  as  giving  the  approximate  temperatures  of  the 
various  stages,  including  the  differential  heat.  The  account  differs  in  some  details^  from 
earlier  descriptions,  notably  in  the  use  of  illuminating  gas  instead  of  solid  carbon  in  the 
cementation  process  and  in  the  method  of  the  final  chill. 

Modifications  in  Thickness  etc.,  of  Plates, — The  increased  power  of  the  attack,  which, 
apart  from  the  tendency  to  adopt  heavier  primary  guns,  is  due  partly  to  improvements 
in  the  projectile  and  cap,  considered  merely  as  perforating  or  punching  tools,  and  partly 
to  increased  ranging  power  due  to  the  elongated  form  of  head  now  universally  adopted, 
is  having  the  inevitable  effect,  in  the  absence  of  any  revolutionary  change  in  the  character 
of  plates,  of  increasing  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  main  armour;  and  it  has  been  stat- 
ed that  in  the  U.S.  battleship  **  Nevada  "  the  maximum  belt  thickness  is  to  be  13J 
inches  as  against  the  1 1  inches  of  the  "  Wyoming  "  and  her  foreign  contemporaries, 
while  armour  of  as  much  as  18  inches  thick  is  to  be  used  on  the  port  plates  of  the  3-gun 
turrets.  During  191 1  trials  are  known  to  have  been  carried  out  in  the  United  States 
with  18-inch  plates.  On  the  other  hand  there  would  appear  to  be  a  tendency  in  America 
to  drop  light  vertical  armour  for  the  protection  of  the  secondary  armament  on  the 
ground  that  it  merely  serves  as  an  efiFective  shell  burster.  In  the  latest  British 
battleships  it  is  reported  that  light  armour  for  the  secondary  guns  is  reverted  to. 

Another  modern  feature  of  interest  is  the  use  of  plates  of  varying  thickness  vertically, 
for  belt  armour.  There  is  thus  no  marked  line  of  cleavage,  as  formerly,  between  the 
thicker  and  thinner  horizontal  layers  of  the  belt. 

The  use  of  cast  steel — such  as  Hadfield's  "  Era  "  steel — for  gun  shields,  armoured 
tubes  etc.,  is  increasing.  Its  resisting  value  is  high,  a  recent  example  of  a  2.7-inch  plate 
showing  a  figure  of  merit  well  over  2  against  capped  4-inch  armour-piercing  shell. 

This  class  of  material  is  specially  adapted  to  cases  where  a  monolithic  form  is  desir- 
able, and  enables  the  thickness  to  be  graduated  in  the  most  economical  way  to  suit  the 
exposure  of  the  various  faces  to  attack. 

In  connection  with  the  penetration  of  armour,  a  point  of  considerable  interest, — whether, 
as  is  usually  held,  the  projectile  remains  sensibly  at  a  tangent  to  the  trajectory  during  flight, 
or  whether,  as  has  been  occasionally  maintained  by  certain  ballistic  heretics,  it  remains 
parallel  to  the  initial  direction  of  projection, — has  recently  been  discussed  (see  Scientific 
American,  August  10  and  17, 1912)  by  Admiral  Twining,  who  shows  both  theoretically  and 
from  actual  firing  trials  at  long  ranges  against  armour  that  the  orthodox  theory  is  correct. 
The  importance  of  the  point  is  obvious  when  we  consider  that  no  projectile  could  withstand 
the.  cross  breaking  strain  to  which  it  would  be  subjected  on  impact,  at  any  but  very  close 
ranges,  if  it  retained  its  original  direction,  so  that  the  employment  of  projectiles  specially 
designed  to  perforate  armour  would  be  a  sheer  waste  of  money. 

Caps. — Complete  agreement  as  to  the  exact  wiay  in  which  the  cap  assists  penetration 
has  not  yet  been  arrived  at.  All  authorities  concur  in  attributing  great  importance  to 
the  lateral  support  which  it  affords  to  the  point  on  impact  above  a  certain  velocity, 
which  varies  in  all  probability  with  the  particidar  plate  and  projectile  involved  (there  is 
a  general  agreement  that  the  minimum  velocity  to  render  the  cap  effective  varies  from 
about  1 ,600  to  1 ,800  f .s.) ;  but  while  some,  following  Tresidder  (see  the  latter's  lecture, 
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April  8, 1908,  before  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects),  think  this  the  main  if  not  the 
sole  function  of  the  cap;  others,  such  as  Chladek  and  Bahn,  attribute  considerable  im- 
portance to  its  (supposed)  action  in  breaking  up  or  otherwise  weakening  the  hard  surface 
layers  of  the  plate  before  the  undamaged  point  impinges  upon  them.  Those,  now-a- 
days  in  the  majority,  who  hold  the  view  of  Tresidder,  naturally  use  all  the  weight  avail- 
able in  giving  lateral  support  to  the  cap  and  put  little  or  no  metal  in  front  of  the  point. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  believe  that  the  cap  can  weaken  the  plate  before  the 
actual  impact  of  the  projectile  itself,  will  place  some  of  the  metal  of  the  cap  in  front  of  the 
point.  From  the  point  of  view  of  external  ballistics  it  is  desirable  that  the  external 
contour  of  the  projectile  should  be  continued  to  the  point,  and  this  is  against  the  flat 
ended  cap  suggested  by  Tresidder.  This  difficxilty  can  however  be  met  by  using  a  hol- 
low cap  with  the  bulk  of  the  metal  giving  lateral  support  to  the  point  and  practically 
flush  with  it,  but  with  what  may  be  termed  a  false  head  to  give  it  a  suitable  ogival  out- 
line, as  for  example  in  the  Firth  cap  shown  on  page  291  of  Brassey's  Naval  Anntial 
(1912).  (W.  E.  Edwards.) 

MINING^ 

So  far  as  mining  processes  and  operations  are  concerned,  the  principal  new  develop- 
ments in  the  last  few*years  have  been  connected  with  coal  mining,*  and  reference  is 
chiefly  made  in  the  following  sections  to  that  industry. 

Legislation. — The  passage  of  the  Coal-Mines  Act,  1911,  which  came  into  force,  ai 
regards  the  bulk  of  its  provisions,  on  July  i,  191 2,  has  been  the  event  of  outstanding 
recent  importance  in  the  British  coal-mining  industry.  It  introduces  radical  changes  in 
the  control  and  management  of  coal-mines,  and  has  entailed  considerable  alterations  in 
the  mechanical  equipment  and  methods  of  working  collieries.  In  France,  new  coal- 
mines regulations  became  operative  on  February  25,  191 2.  New  Belgian  regulations 
were  issued  in  December  1 910  in  regard  to  travelling  roads  and  shafts.  A  new  Coal- 
Mines  Regulation  Act  was  passed  in  British  Columbia  during  191 1,  and  a  movement 
was  on  foot  in  191 2  to  consolidate  the  various  Provincial  Acts  in  Canada  relating  to 
coal-mining.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  was  established  by  Act  of  Congress 
on  July  I,  1 910,  its  purpose  being  to  investigate  methods  of  mining.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  Bureau  are  at  Washington,  and  the  mining  experiment  station  is  situated 
at  Pittsburg  with  an  experimental  mine  at  Bruceton,  Pa.,  and  six  mine-safety  stations 
and  seven  mine-rescue  cars  distributed  one  in  each  of  the  principal  coalfields. 

Coal  Supply. — The  three  years  1910-1 2  have  been  notable  for  the  deepening  interest 
that  has  been  shown  in  regard  to  the  question  of  coal  resources.  During  191 2  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Conservation  appointed  by  the  Canadian  Government  issued  volumi- 
nous reports  (see  also  An  Investigation  0/ the  Coals  of  Canada^  Ottawa,  191 2,  in  6  vols.), 
and  siniilar  enquiries  have  been  prosecuted  in  the  United  States,  imder  the  auspices  of 
the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

In  British  Columbia,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Skeensu  river  in  what  is  termed  the 
Groundhog  Mountain  area,  enormous  deposits  of  anthracitic  coal  have  been  located,  a 
conservative  estimate  placing  the  resources  of  the  coalfield  at  3,072,000,000  tons;  other 
smaller  basins  have  also  been  prospected.  The  development  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Coalfields — ^in  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  Manitoba — has  proceeded  apace.  D.  B; 
Dowling  has  estimated  that  the  known  areas  in  Canada  underlain  by  workable  coal  beds 
(excluding  the  Skeena  district)  cover  little  short  of  30,000  sq.  m.  and  contain  a  total  of 
172,057,000,000  tons,  sub-divided  as  follows:  Nova  Scotia,  6,250,000,000  tons;  New 
Brunswick,  155,000,000  tons;  Manitoba,  330,000,000  tons;  Saskatchewan,  20,000,000,- 
000  tons;  Alberta,  104,932,000,000  tons;  British  Columbia,  38,976,000,000  tons;  Yukon, 
91 4,000,000  tons;  Mackenzie  District,  500,000,000  tons.  Further  prospecting  has  taken 
place  in  Alaska,  but  transport  difliculties  have  still  to  be  overcome,  and  the  same  con- 
sideration delays  the  utilisation  of  the  deposits  in  Siberia  and  China,  in  which  the 
existence  of  enormous  quantities  of  high-class  coal  is  established.  In  Victoria,  Australia, 
See  E,  B.  xviii,  528  et  seq.,  and  allied  articles.      «  See  £.  B.  vi,  579  et  seq. 
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whose  knowa  coal  supplies  have  previously  been  of  a  lignitic  character,  large  deposits  of 
good  coal  have  been  discovered  in  the  Powiett  River  district,  and  pits  have  been  estab- 
lished under  government  direction;  these  are  now  producing  quantities  of  coal. 

On  the  Continent  of  £urope>  further  knowledge  has  been  derived  by  borings  of  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  deposits  in  the  French  and  German  Lorraine.  In  Belgium  a 
number  of  shafts  were  in  191 2  nearing  completion  in  the  Campine  region  in  the  Limburg 
province,  and  borings  in  Hainault  had  succeeded  in  locating  ooal  at  workable  depths,  to 
the  south  of  the  Eifelian  fault,  the  boundary  of  the  existing  coalfields.  Dutch  state 
enterprise  has  been  extended  in  the  Netherlands  Limburg,  by  the  discovery  of  further 
areas  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse. 

In  Great  Britain  some  of  the  new  large  collieries  sunk  in  the  S.£.  portion  of  the  South 
Yorkshire  coalfield  have  reached  the  stage  of  active  work,  of  which  mention  may  be 
made  of  Maltby,  Edlington,  Bentley,  Bulcroft  and  Askern;  sinking  operations  also  were 
in  19x2  either  in  progress  or  contemplated  at  Rossington,  Bamborough,  Thome,  Hat<> 
field,  Bamby-upon-Don,  Kelham,  South  Carr,  Harworth,  Howden  and  Thurcroft. 
When  in  full  operation,  they  should  add  some  12,000,000  tons  per  annum  to  the  existing 
output  of  the  coalfield  or  about  five  pef  cent  to  the  national  output.  Developments 
have  also  been  in  progress  in  South  Staffordshire  to  the  west  of  the.  boundary  fault, 
Warwickshire,  Fifeshire,  the  Lothians,  Monmouthshire,  Kent  anti  South^East  Durham. 

The  table  shows  the  world's  output  of  coal  during  1910.  (figures  for  1909  and  1908 
being  given  in  certain  cases  as  the  latest  procurable) : 


World's  Coal  Output,  igio. 


Country 

British  Empire  .... 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
.  Australia  .     .     . 

British  Borneo 

Canada      

India 

New  Zealand 

Rhodesia  ..... 

South  Africa  .... 
United  States     .... 
Anst  ria-H  u  neary 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  . 

Be^um        

Brazil  (est.)  .  ... 

Bulgaria  (1009)        .      .      . 
Chile  (1909)       .... 

China  (est.) 

France  

Indo-China     .... 
German  Empire 
Greece '. 


Coal 
(Metric  tons) 

311,613,510 

268,676,528 

9,915,602 

165,281 

11,710,993 

12,240,744 

2,232,624 

163,355 
6.508.383 

455.045.249 

47.943.109 

706,659 

23.916,560 

15.000 

227,362 

898,971 

13,190,000 

38,349,942 

498,551 
222,375,076 

1,500 


Country 

Holland 

Dutch  East  Indies 
Italy      .... 
Japan    .... 

Formosa 
Korea  .     . 

-  Mexico  (1909) 
Peru       .... 
Philippine  Inlands 
Portugal 
Rumania  (1908) 
Russia-  .... 
Servia    .     .     .     . 
Spain  (1909)     .     , 
Spitzbergen  (1909) 
Sweden 

Switzerland  (est.)  . 
Turkey  (1908) 


Coal 
(Metric  tons) 

1,292,289 
535.226 

562,153 
15,681.324 

231,641 

73.932 

919.338 

307.320 

27,000 

8.149 

160,783 

24,026,000 

276,815 

4,125,894 

2,316 

302,786 

2,600 

702,722 


Total  for  the  World       1 ,164,019,777 


Coal-Cutting  MAcmNERV.— At  the  time  the  Eight  Hours  Act  ol  1908  (E,  B,  xvi, 
x8b)  was  under  discussion  in  England  it  was  persistently  claimed  that  a  great  mitigation 
for  the  loss  of  output  due  to  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  would  be  forthcoming 
in  the  more  general  use  of  coal-cutting  machinery.  This  anticipation  has  not  been  borne 
out;  the  application  of  machinery  in  Great  Britain  increases  but  slowly,  the  goyeming 
factors  continuing  to  be  the  condition  and  lie  of  the  strata  and  the  relative  cost  of  hand 
labour.  The  principal  developments  have  been  in  the  direction  of  improved  design  and 
mechajiical  efficiency. 

Coal-cutting  machines  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes — ^percussive  and 
rotary  machines — and  there  is  a  tendency  to  employ  increased  numbers  of  the  former 
type^  e^)ecially  of  the  small  character  similar  to  the  caulking  hammer.  Continued 
efforts  have  been  made  to  produce  a  satisfactory  electrical  machine  of  the  puncher  Xypt^ 
but  so  far  without  conspicuous  success.    In  America  the  pneumelectric  puncher  has  been 
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used  to  some  extent ;  in  this  niachine  the  actual  reciprocating  motion  is  produced  mechan* 
ically  by  an  electric  motor,  and  is  transmitted  by  compressed  air  to  the  percussive  tool, 
the  whole  apparatus  being  practically  self-contained.  The  Ingersoll-Rand  Company 
produoe  a  similar  machine.  The  percussive  coal-cutter  has  gained  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rock  drill,  and  several  of  the  modern  machines,  such  as  the  Hardy,  Ingersoll 
and  Siskol,  embody  economical  improvements  in  valve  construction. 

A  novelty  has  been  introduced  in  the  United  States  in  the  shape  of  the  Hoadley- 
Knight  coal-cutter.  This  machine,  which  is  of  the  tunneUing  or  breast  type,  comprises 
swinging  cutters  rotating  with  great  rapidity.  The  rotation  is  effected  by  electricity, 
whilst  the  swinging  and  feeding  movements  are  directed  and  controlled  by  hydraulic 
means.  The  machine  is  especially  designed  for  the  getting  of  coking  or  gas  coal  in 
which  the  size  of  the  product  is  not  a  consideration. 

At  the  mines  of  the  United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Gary,  W.  Va.,  a  system  of  pneu- 
matic transport  has  been  tested.*  a  machine  cuts  out  the  entire  thickness  of  the  seam,  re- 
moving the  coal  as  it  is  cut  to  the  outside  by  means  of  currents  of  air  at  high  velocity. 

A  concomitant  of  the  increased  use  of  coal  cutting  machinery  has  been  the  more 
extensive  adoption  oi  coal  face  conveyors. 

Mechanical  Ventilators. — The  principal  changes  in  the  British  Coal- Mines  Act 
relating  to  methods  of  ventilation  are  the  compulsory  provision  of  an  adequate  ventilating 
system  on  the  surface,  with,  after  January  i,  1913,  means  for  reversing  the  air  current. 
A  revolution  in  construction  has  taken  place  in  colliery  fans,  the  principal  features  of 
which  are  the  great  reduction  in  diameter,  the  adoption  of  high-speed  engines,  a  quick- 
running  electric  motor,  and  the  use  of  short  peripheral  blades,  in  place  of  long  blades 
attached  to  the  boss  shaft.  Another  development  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  blades,  several  of  the  modem  quick-running  fans  having  no  less  than  60,  as  compared 
with  about  ten  in  the  older  type  of  fan.  The  modem  inlet  is  nearly  equal  to  the  external 
diameter  of  the  fan,  giving  a  free  entry  of  air  into  the  centre  of  the  fan.  In  the  new  fans 
the  scoop  blade  is  adopted;  in  the  Bumsted  and  Chandler  fan,  however,  the  extremities 
of  the  blade  are  curved  backwards  from  the  direction  of  rotation.  Examples  of  the 
modem  type  are  the  Sirocco  and  Barclay  fans,  and  the  former  has  given  the  high 
manometric  efficiency  of  0.9. 

Reversing  fans  have  been  in  use  for  some  time  in  the  American  coalfields;  their  use  in 
Great  Britain  is  comparatively  recent.  A  simple  method  is  so  to  arrange  the  fan  that 
It  can  either  exhaust  from  or  blow  into  the  shaft  at  which  it  is  located;  or  drifts  may  be  so 
arranged  that  the  fan  may  exhaust  either  from  the  upcast  shaft  or  from  the  downcast 
shaft,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  damper.  As  a  modification  a  stand-by  fan  is  connected  to 
the  downcast  shaft,  which  is  started  when  a  reversal  of  the  air  current  is  desired.  The 
other  fan  at  the  same  time  is  stopped.  In  France  small  helicoidal  fans  have  been  em- 
ployed, driven  by  the  shaft  of  an  electric  motor. 

Shapt-Sinkino.—- A  steady  extension  has  recently  been  witnessed  of  the  patent  proc- 
esses of  sinking  shafts  through  water  bearing  and  shifting  strata.  In  the  main  these 
processes  may  be  classified  under  three  headings:  (i)  the  drop-shaft  system,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Kind-Chaudron  process,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is  the  use  of  tele^ 
scopic  tubingt  (2)  the  freezing  system,  developed  from  the  Poetsch  process;  and  (3)  the 
cementation  process,  originally  applied  by  Portier  at  Bethune,  in  the  Pa&-de-Caiais,  and 
developed  by  Lombois,  Saclier,  Francois,  Gevers-Orban,  and  others. 

As  reeards  the  drop-shaft  system  the  most  notable  example  in  recent  years  is  perhaps 
that  at  the  Astley  Green  Colliery,  near  Manchester,  when  a  depth  of  3,000  ft.  was  attained 
(See  Pilkington  &  Wood,  Trans,  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  39,  p.  529). 

With  the  freeein^  svstem,  for  the  development  of  which  Messrs.  Gebhardt  &  Koenig  have 
been  largely  responsibier  much  greater  depths  have  been  reached  than  was  at  one  time  con- 
sidered possible.  Thus  in  the  Campine  coalfield,  where  the  freezing  process  has  been  adopted 
in  seven  of  the  eight  shafts,  the  depth  of  frozen  section  has  varied  from  t, 1 80  to  1,590  ft. J 
at  Beeringen,  where  the  latter  deptn  was  reached,  37  boreholes  were  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  an  unintemipted  circumference  of  frozen  strata,  and  altogether  eleven  miles  of  tubinsf 
were  employed.    In  England  the  freezing  system  has  been  applied  in  seven  instaxices— ' 
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the  Durham  and  South  Yorkshire  coalfields.    At  Bullcroft  Main  it  was  found  possible  to 
deal  with  running  water  and  at  Easineton  with  sea  water  and  tidal  variations  in  level. 

It  is  in  the  cementation  system  tnat  the  greatest  improvements  have  been  made.  It 
would  seem  to  have  certain  advantages  in  cost,  while  the  preliminary  estimates  are  more 
likely  to  be  accurate.  At  the  Viktoria  Colliery,  in  Westphalia,  the  cost  was  £150  per  yd. 
of  depth.  The  system,  as  now  applied,  may  be  sub-divided  into  (i)  the  'Systematic" 
process,  in  which  liquid  cement  is  injected  into  surrounding  boreholes  from  the  surface, 
much  as  in  the  case  of  the  freezing  system,  with  the  object  oT  filling  up  fissures  and  water- 
logged cavities  in  the  strata,  the  pressure  being  varied  according  to  the  necessities;  (2)  the 
"methodical"  process,  in  which  the  pressure  is  automatically  regulated  by  the  pressure  of 
the  water;  and  (3)  the  ''progressive"  process,  in  which  the  ordinary  drop-shaft  system 
is  pursued,  fissures  being  nlled  with  cement  injected  under  pressure  by  means  of  inclined 
advance  boreholes  driven  from  the  shaft  bottom. 

In  addition  to  the  freezing  system,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Stockfisch  system,  which 
is  a  combination  of  percussion  and  flushing,  the  flushing  liquid  being  of  sufficient  density 
to  keep  out  of  the  shaft  any  quicksand  or  loose  rock  liable  to  cave  in.  An  installation  at  the 
Diergardt  Colliery  is  described  by  Krecke  {Gluckauf,  No.  14,  1912).  In  this  system,  as 
in  the  Hoenigmann  system,  which  has  also  been  applied  in  Germany,  and  in  the  Kind- 
Chaudron  system,  improvements  in  the  boring  trepan  have  been  eflfected. 

By  the  ordinary  methods  some  exceptionallY  rapid  work  has  been  done  in  the  more 
recently  opened  shafts,  although,  generally  speaking,  the  increasing  difficulties  of  depth  and 
strata  militate  ap^ainst  speed  in  sinking.  At  the  Askern  Main  Colliery,  near  Doncaster,  a 
shaft  of  2^  ft.  6  m.  in  diameter  (total  excavation)  in  the  middle  coal  measures  was  sunk  29 
yds.  I  ft.  in  7  days,  at  a  labour  cost  of  fQ.0s.3Jd-  per  yd. 

For  preliminary  protection  from  suriface  water,  use  has  been  made  (as  at  Bentley  and 
Hatfield  Main)  of  interlockine  channel  steel  piling  with  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  equipment  of  finished  shafts,  which  now  range  up  to  22  ft.  diameter  finished, 
increased  use  is  being  made  of  concrete. 

The  Use  of  Electricity. — The  most  profound  change  in  mining  since  the  opening  of 
the  present  century  has  been  the  extension  of  the  use  of  electricity.  It  has  found  its  princi- 
pal application  for  haulage,  pumping,  ventilation,  signalling  and  shot  firing,  but  its 
employment  for  lighting  and  winding  is  also  steadily  growing,  and  the  ' 'All-electric 
Colliery"  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  New  British  regulations  governing  the  instal- 
lation and  use  of  electricity  in  mines  have  been  issued  by  the  Home  Office  as  provided 
for  by  the  Coal-Mines  Act  (Section  60)  which  also  prohibits  the  use  of  electricity  under- 
ground— telephone  or  signalling  wires  and  approved  handlamps  excepted — wherever 
the  percentage  of  inflammable  gas  in  the  air  is  found  to  exceed  i^.  Taken  generally, 
the  main  object  and  intention  of  the  new  British  rules  is  to  make  armouring  com- 
pulsory in  the  future,  although  in  some  cases  exempted  until  1920.  The  new  French 
regulations  also  impose  special  restrictions  on  electric  installations. 

The  liability  of  the  electric  spark  to  ignite  firedamp  has  formed  the  subject  of  many 
experiments,  but  they  have  failed  to  establish  the  precise  limits  of  safety.  £.  Lemaire 
{Ann.  Mines  Belgique,  191X,  Vol.  xvi,  p.  321)  has  shown  that  explosive  mixtures  of  air 
and  firedamp  can  be  ignited  by  the  finest  filaments  provided  their  temperature  be 
sufficiently  high  and  quite  independent  of  any  break  of  contact  spark.  .  Such  experi- 
ments have  eiiforced  the  use  of  strong  globes  with  air-tight  joints. 

The  Coal  Dust  Question. — During  recent  years  there  has  been  much  investigation 
oi  the  part  played  by  coal  dust  in  colliery  explosions.  These  investigations,  which  have 
been  attended  by  research  on  many  collateral  subjects,  have  been  conducted  at  a  num- 
ber of  centres,  by  means  both  of  large-scale  experiments  in  galleries  and  also  of  laboratory 
tests.  The  testing  stations  are  now  for  the  most  part  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  various  countries  concerned,  but  were  started  through  the  enterprise  of  the 
mine-owners.  In  England  the  gallery  erected  by  the  Mining  Association  of  Great 
Britain  at  Altofts,  in  Yorkshire,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Home  Office,  and  recon- 
structed on  a  new  site  at  Eskmeals,  Cumberland.  The  Mining  Association  in  1910 
published  their  first  record  of  experiments;  in  1912  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
experiments  at  Eskmeals  issued  two  reports,  as  well  as  an  outline  of  the  scheme  upon 
which  it  was  proposed  to  conduct  future  investigations.  In  France  the  experimental 
station  at  Li^vin,  erected  by  the  Comit6  Central  des  Houill^res  de  France  in  1907  and 
extended  in  1909,  has  been  the  scene  of  further  researches,  under  the  direction  of  J. 
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Taffanel,  which  fonn  the  subject  of  several  reports.  An  experimental  niine  has  now 
been  secured  by  the  Frmch  Government  at  Commentry.  In  the  United  States,  in 
addition  to  the  existing  installation  at  Pittsburg,  a  drift  at  Bruceton,  Pa.»  has  been 
equipped  for  experimental  purposes,  under  the  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  It  re- 
mains to  mention  the  gallery  erected  in  1908  at  Babitz,  near  Segengottes,  by  the  Vienna 
Permanent  Firedamp  Committee,  and  the  Frameries  testing  station  of  the  Belgian  Co- 
miti  de  Grisau,  since  transferred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Charleroi,  at  which  some  im- 
portant results  have  been  achieved  by  Victor  Watteyne  and  his  collaborators. 

In  the  first  instance  the  experiments  at  the  large  galleries  were  principally  devoted  to 
demonstrating  the  inflammability  and  explosibility  of  mixtures  of  coal  dust  with  air  and ' 
to  testing  the  adequacy  of  certain  suggested  remedies  such  as  water,  deliquescent  sub- 
stances, and  inert  dust,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  same  in  zones,  barriers,  collapsible 
troughs,  etc.  The  possibility  of  producing  a  coal  dust  explosion  in  the  absence  of  fire- 
damp may  be  said  to  have  been  firmly  established  in  xpio.  Latterly  research  has  been 
principally  devoted  to  establishing  the  conditions  that  promote  or  hinder  the  full  de- 
velopment of  explosions,  as  well  as  ascertaining  their  real  nature.  Amongst  the  points 
considered  have  been  the  velocity,  pressure,  and  temperature  of  explosion  waves,  the 
relative  infiammability  of  various  dusts  and  their  behaviour  under  certain  conditions. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  British  experiments  has  been  to  show  conclusively  that  the 
relative  ignition  temperatures  of  a  series  of  coal  dusts  have  no  fixed  relationship  to  the 
percentage  of  volatile  matter  as  usually  determined.    In  determining  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  coal,  the  chemist  has  hitherto  relied  upon  two  different* modes  of  procedure, 
viz:     (i)  the  action  of  solvents,  and  (2)  fractional  distillation.    The  method  of  fractional 
distillation,  as  recently  applied  by  Burgess  and  Wheeler,  has  afforded  valxiable  results 
which  have  led  those  authors  to  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  coal.    They 
maintain  that  all  coals  contain  at  least  two  different  types  of  compounds  of  different 
degrees  of  ease  of  decomposition.    They  regard  coal  as  a  conglomerate  consisting  of 
cellulose  degradation  products  embedded  In  a  cement  of  altered  resins  and  gums.     It  is; 
in  their  view,  the  latter  which  first  distils  by  heat,  yielding  mainly  the  paraffin  hydro- 
carbons.   The  cellulose  products  are  decomposed  later,  and,  at  a  higher  temperature, 
3rield  proportionally  large  quantities  of  hydrogen.    In  the  second  Eskmeals  report 
strong  evidence  is  adduced  to  show  that  the  paraffin-yielding  constituents  are  identical 
with  Bedson's  pyridine  extract,  for  it  is  proved  that  in  the  series  investigated  there  is  a 
marked,  although  not  rigid,  relation  between  the  ignition  temperature  of  coal  dusts  and 
the  percentage  that  can  be  extracted  by  pyridine.    Taffanel,  Floch  and  Durr,  describing 
certain  investigations  undertaken  at  Li6vin  upon  the  oxidation  and  distillation  of  coal 
dusts,  found  that  at  700  degrees  all  the  ethylene  and  four-fifths  of  the  methane  had  al- 
ready been  expelled.    These  gases  are  also  those  which  possess  the  greater  heat  of 
combustion,  that  for  ethylene  being  given  by  Taffanel  as  341  calories,  methane  213, 
hydrogen  58,  and  carbon  68.    It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  these  same  gases  which 
are  most  readily  distilled  from  coal  dust  have  the  lowest  '^  limit  "  value  for  infiammabili* 
ty  in  air.    As  in  other  distillations  the  produUs  de  tite  differ  markedly  from  the  produHs 
de  queue,  and  the  danger  of  coal  dust  is  vastly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  early 
distillates  are  the  more  readily  inflammable. 

The  present  feeling  is  that  in  stone  dust  lies  the  principal  hope  of  a  remedy.  W.  £. 
Garforth,  in  delivering  his  presidential  address  before  the  Institution  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers on  June  6,  191 2,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  dangers  of  explosion  of  coal  dust 
from  electrical  causes  could  be  completely  counteracted  by  the  vigorous  application  of 
this  remedy.  Investigations  have  shown  that  suitable  diluents  exist  which  satisfy  the 
considerations  of  health,  efficiency  and  economy.     At  Altofts  the  cost  of  stone-dusting 

was  -^V*^*  E^*"  ^^"  raised. 

At  the  Clarence  colliery,  where  an  explosion  occurred  on  September  3,  1912,  the  collap- 
sible arrHS'barrages  (arresting  barriers),  proposed  by  Taffanel,  failed  to  arrest  the  course  of 
the  explosion,  in  the  one  instance  in  which  they  have  been  put  to  a  test  under  actual  work- 
ing conditions.  This  failure  however  may  have  been  due  to  the  improper  application  of  the 
barriers,  to  the  presence  of  firedamp,  or  to  the  exceptional  slowness  of  the  explosion. 
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Rescue  APBUANCBS-^The  organisation  of  rescue  operations  bas  made  great  advances 
since  1910.  In  1910  the  Mines-Accidents  (Rescue  and  Aid)  Act  was  passed  in  England, 
providing  for  the  organisation  and  equipment  of  rescue  brigades  at  all  collieries  and  the 
erection  of  private  and  central  rescue  stations.  An  order  was  finally  promulgated  in 
1912  defining  the  requirements  under  these  heads.  In  the  meantime  central  rescue  sta- 
tions have  been  erected  or  are  in  course  of  erection  in  all  the  British  coalfields,  and  valu* 
able  services  in  the  direction  of  recovery  work  have  been  rendered  by  the  trained  bri^ 
gades  at  Darran,  Hulton,  Bignall  Hill  and  Cadeby. 

In  the  United  States  rescue  stations  have  been  established  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  at  Urbana,  Illinois;  KnoxviUe,  Tennessee;  Seattle,  Washington;  Mc- 
Alester,  Oklahoma;  Birmingham,  Alabama;  and  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  In  extension 
of  these  stations  are  seven  mine-safety  cars.  In  191 1  over  ioo,odo  minors  attended 
lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  over  7,000  received  training  in  mine  rescue  and  first- 
aid  work  in  addition  to  the  arrangements  made  by  independent  companies. 

The  principal  types  of  apparatus  m  use  at  the  present  time  are  the  following:  oxygen 
regenerative  appiiances,-*^I)raegcr,  "  Proto  "  (or  Fleuss),  "  Meco  "  (or  '•  Westfalia  *'), 
Tissot,  and  "  Weg;"  liquid  air  appliances, — **  Aerolith  "  (or  Suess)  and  Claude.  An 
investigation  in  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  districts  under  the  mine  regulations,  of  May 
I,  191 2,  showied  that  847  portable  sets  of  apparatus  were  in  use,  of  which  381  were  of 
the  Draeger  t3?pe,  and:  449  of  the  Westfalia  type.  Broadly,  the  improvements  in 
apparatus  have  taken  the  form  of  modifications  in  design  accommodating  them  to  the 
convenience  of  the  wearer;  increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  effects  of  heat,  and  in 
the  "  Proto  ''  apparatus  experience  at  the  Howe  Bridge  station  has  resulted  in  the  addi* 
tion  of  an  emergency  by-pass  arrangement,  which  may  be  used  for  cooling  the  air  in  the 
breathing  bag.  Lung-governing  valves  have  also  been  introduced  similar  to  that  first 
employed  by  Garforth  in  the  ^*  Weg  "  apparatus,  used  at  Altoits  and  Cowdenbeath; 

In  the  liquid  air  appliances,  a  new  feature  is  the  use  of  regenerative  purifiers.  At 
Newcastle  a  new  liqmd  air  apparatus,  entitled  the  aerophor,  has  been  developed  by  W. 
C.  Blackett,  which  is  able  to  supply  air  to  persons  in  distress,  independent  of  the  wearer. 
In  this  apparatus,  which  is  a  development  of  the.  Suess  or  Aerolith  apparatus,  the 
pack  and  breathing  bag  are  united  and  the  pack  is  built  to  fit  across  a  man's  loins. 
There  is  a  by-pass  between  the  liquid  air  pack  and  the  mouthpiece,  and  the  regenerative 
properties  of  the  purifier  have  been  improved  (Colliery  Guardian^  August  16^  191 2). 

At  the  Singles  colliery  in  the  south  of  France  safety  chambers  have  been  provided  aa 
places  of  refuge  for  men  in  the  event  of  explosions.  Similar  steps  have  been  taken  in 
Austria,  and  it  niay  be  noted  that  the  Herrn  Draeger,  of  LUbeck,  have  proposed  the 
construction  of  such  chambers,  equipped  with  purifying  materials. 

Lighting. — In  the  illumination  of  the  working  face  in  collieries  the  chief  development 
has  been  the  increased  adoption  of  portable  electric  lamps.  The  provision  of  these  is 
now  compulsory  in  connection  with  rescue  operations  in  Great  Britain,  and  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  employ  them  for  all  purposes,  where  other  means  exist  for  detecting 
firedamp  or  at  pits  where  this  consideration  is  of  lessened  importance.  One  reason  for 
this  change  is  the  restriction  placed  upon  the  use  of  fiame  safety  lamps  by  recent  legisla- 
tion, which  by  their  indifferent  lighting  capacity  Impose  heavy  burdens  upon  the  worker. 

According  to  the  British  Coal-Mines  Act  191 1,  locked  safety  lamps  are  to  be  used  in  any 
seam  in  which  the  air  in  the  return  airway  is  found  normally  to  contain  more  than  }  per  cent 
of  inflammabte  gas,  and,  with  certain  exceptions,  in  any  seam  in  which  an  explosion  of  gas 
has  occurred.  At  the  same  time  an  official  test  for  safety  lamps  has  been  instituted,  and 
the  government  experimental  station  at  Eskmeals  in  Cumberland  is  equipped  with  appliances 
for  this  purpose.  Towards  the  end  of  1912,  new  regulations  for  lamps  were  issued  by  the 
Home  Office.  According  to  Article  146  of  the  FreiKh  regulations,  safety  lamps  most  con- 
form to  one  of  the  types  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Pubfic  Works«  Spirit  lamps  may  only 
be  furnished  with  internal  igniters  of  approved  design.  The  igniting  bands  must  be  dis- 
posed so  that  only  one  relinit  can  be  made  at  a  sinde  time,  and  must  be  composed  of  sub- 
stances that  are  inflammable  but  not  explosive.  In  British  mines  the  use  of  internal  igniting 
apparatus  in  connection  with  spirit  safety  lamps  is  limited  by  law  from  disciplinary  con** 
sicferations,  but  in  Continental  mines  their  use  has  extended  considerably*. 
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Some  impcNTtaat  i^esearcfaes  were  cbmimiiilcated  in  1912  by  J.  S.  Hddane  and 
T.  Lister  sLicweilyn,  te  the  Sonth  Staffordshire  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers 
(Trans.  InsL  A£in.  Eng.,  V<A»  xliv,  p.  367).  Their  experiments  were  designed  with  the 
view  of  producing  a  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  ordinary 
working  of  a  mine:  The  result  showed  that  every  diminution  of  o.i  per  cent  in  the 
oxygen  present  lowered  the  illuminating  power  of  a  safety  lamp,  burning  a  mixture  of 
colza  oil  and  paraffin,  by  as  much  a&  3.5  per  cent;  and  the  striking  fact  is  deduced  that 
with  the  oxygen  reduced  to  19.0  per  cent,  the  minimum  percentage  allowed  by  the  Coal- 
Mines  Act  for  purposes  of  ordinary  work  in  the  pit,  the  light  would  be  diminished  by  70 
per  cent,  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  It  has  been  found  that  for  every  in- 
crease of  1  per  cent  in  the  moisture  of  the  air  the  illumination  of  the  standard  pentane 
lamp  and  aiflP  of  tiie  Hefner  amylacetate  lamp  falls  off  by  6.25  per  cent,  and  the  light 
from  a  spermaceti  candle  falls  off  by  5  per  cent.  The  authors  also  caU  attention  to  the 
confusion  which  has  arisen  through  attributing  to  carbon  dioxide  the  premier  r61e  in 
producing  dimness  of  illumination.  In  their  view  it  is  only  the  variation  in  true  oxygen 
percentage  that  matters  in  a  practical  sense,  and  how  this  percentage  is  diminished  is 
of  small  importance,  although  it  is  true  that  added  carbon  dioxide  does  produce  rather 
more  effect  than  added  nitrogen. 

A  point  which  ha3  not  yet  been  covered  by  the  above  experiments  is  the  relative 
behaviour  of  various  kinds  of  iiluminants.  Burrell  and  Seibert  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Technical  Paper  13, 191 1)  found  that  there  was  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  residual  air  that  extinguished  the  flame  of  a  Wolf  spirit  lamp  as  compared 
with  that  of  an  acetylene  lamp.  Thus,  acetylene  will  apparently  only  cease  to  bum  in 
an  atmosphere  containing  as  much  as  6.5  per  c^it  of  carbon  dioxide  and  as  little  as  1 1.7 
per  cent  of  oxygen,  whereas  3  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide  and  16.5  per  cent  of  oxygen 
marked  the  limiting  composition  of  air  capable  of  supporting  combustion  of  a  Wolf 
lamp.  The  general  use  of  acetylene  lamps  in  coal-mines  is  frequently  asserted  to  be 
impracticable;  but  this  scarcely  agrees  with  the  experience  recently  recorded  in  a 
Spanish  mine^  where  a  Tombelaine  acetylene  lamp  has  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily 
in  a  very  fiery  pit,  and  als6  to  be  capable  of  being  used  as  an  efficient  gas  detector. 

One  result  of  these  experiments  is  to  point  more  strongly  to  the  fact  that  the  only 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  illumination  problem  in  mihes  wiU  ultimately  prove  to  be  the 
electric  lamp»  which  is  free  at  least  from  the  deterioration  arising  from  atmospheric 
influences.  If  ever  a  means  is  found  whereby  the  electric  lamp  can  be  adapted  to  the 
detection  and  accurate  estid^ation  of  firedamp,  it  will  be  at  once  established  par  excellence 
as  the  ^^^er'^  lan^p.  A  handsome  pBLee  has  now  been  offered  by  the  German  mine- 
owners  with  a  view  to  the  invention  of  some  satisfactory  device  of  this  nature. 

In  May  igii  the  British  Home  Office  announced  a  prize  of  £1,000  for  the  best 
electric  lamp  suitabk  for  miners.  The  judges  (Messrs.  C.  H.  Merz  ajid  C  £.  Rhodes) 
awarded  the  first  prize  of  j£6oo  to.the  "Ceag''  lamp  sent  in  by  F.  Farber,  of  Dortmund. 
In  the  "  Ceag  "  lamp  the  bulb  is  protected  by  spiral  springs  so  arranged  that  the  circuit 
it  is  broken  when  the  surrounding  dome  glass  is  shattered. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  Haldane  and  Llewellyn  is  its  relation  to  the 
prevalence  of  miners'  nystagmus..  A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  by  Dr.  Llewellyn,  who  is  the  first  Tyndall  Research  Mining  Student*  He  con- 
cludes that,  whilst  the  disease  is  one  of  extreme  complexity  and.  one  in  which  many 
factors  are  at  wdrk,  the  chief  factor  is  strain  caused  by  deficient  lights  and  that  the  most 
importjint  preventive  measure  is  [improvement  in  the  lighting  power  of  the  miner's  lamp. 
Tlids  view  was  adopted  by  the  Ophthalmologicai  Congress  at  Oxford  191a. 

An  interesting  new  safety  lamp  of  great  power,  the  Goulet  incandescent  lamp,  has 
been  tried  at  the  Frameries  Station,  in  which  an  Auer  mantle  is  raised  to  incandescence 
by  the  flame  of  a  mixture  of  air  and  benzine. 

Winding. — The  use  of  ekctridty  for  winding  purposes  has  made  rapid  progress 
during  the  last  three  years,  and  is  now  being  applied  to  plants  of  much  higher  capacity. 
There  are^  broadly  speaking,  two  systems,  using  in  the  one  case  an  alternating-curren' 
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'  motor,  either  geared  or  direct-coupled  to  the  drum  shaft,  with  rheostatrc  control,  and, 
in  the  other,  a  direct*current  motor,  on  the  Ward-Leonard  system,  with  the  Use  ol  a  fly- 
wheel accumulator.  The  &dd  of  the  former  has  been  greatly  extended  by  the  intnoduc* 
tion  of  efficient  and  durable  machine-cut  helical  gearing. 

The  Brown«Boveri  system,  installed  at  the  Heinitz  Colliery,  Upper  Sileda,  CQOipriaes 
the  conjunction  of  high-pressure  turbine,  Ward-Leonard  generator  and  A.C,  generator, 
the  turbine  having  considerable  overload  capacity  by  means  of  relay-operated  by-passes  if 
necessarv,  the  A.C.  generator  supplying  the  general  load  of  the  colliery  or  as  much  of  it  as  it 
can,  and  the  Ward-Leonard  generator  the  winding-engine.  Another  system  is  the  series 
system,  due  to  Prof.  Thury. 

The  three-phase  commutator  motor  has  also  been  advocated  for  work  of  this  description. 
Two  types  of  such  motor  are  obtainable — the  series  motor  and  the  double-repulsion  motor. 
In  both  cases  speed  regulation  is  obtained  by  brush  displacement. 

In  191 1  a  valuable  report  was  issued  of  trials  carried  out  by  a  joint  committee  appointed 
by  the  German  Engineers'  Association,  the  Dortmund  Mining  Association,  and  German 
£ioiler  Inspection  Association  (Gluckauf^  Nos.  42  to  52,  191 1 ).  The  trials  were  carried  out 
with  the  electric  winding  plants  at  the  Deutscner  Kaiser,  Rheinelbe,  Mathias  Stinnes  and 
^mscher-Lippe  collieries;  and  with  the  steam  plants  at  SchOrbank  and  Charlottenburg, 
Julia,  Helene  and  Amalie  and  Wilhelmine  Victoria  collieries.  The  report  states  that  on 
general  principles  the  working  of  a  steam  engine  is  the  more  satisfactory,  as  the  mean  net 
load  approaches  that  for  which  it  was  built;  and  therefore  the  smaller  the  load  the  lower  the 
efficiency.  The  electrical  winder  however  adapts  itself  better  than  the  steam  engine  to 
reductions  in  the  net  load.  It  cannot  be  deduced'  from  the  different  values  obtained  that 
any  given  type  or  ^ther  of  the  forms  of  energy  is  unconditionally  the  best  in  general.  In 
decic&ng  which  method  of  winding  is  to  be  preferred,  the  prime  cost,  depreciation  and  upkeep. 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  consumption  of  steam  or  enerp^;  and,  in  addition,  how 
the  method  fits  in  with  the  general  working  conditions  of  the  colliery. 

At  the  Great  Western  colliery  the  Westinghouse  winder  on  the  converter-equaliser 
system  is  capable  of  raising  2\  tons  of  coal  from  a  depth  of  1 1  H>  ft.  in  37I  sees,  at  a  speed  of 
70  winds  or  175  tons  per  hour.  The  maximum  shatt  speed  is  40  ft.  per  second  and  at  full 
work  the  winder  requires  4.8  units  per  wind. 

Considerable  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  steam  winding-en^ne,  and  the 
large  compound  condensing  engines  installed  within  recent  years  represent  a  hi^h  efficiency. 
A  notable  economy  has  been  obtained  from  the  utilisation  of  e?diaust  steam  in  mixed  pressure 
turbines,  with  or  without  accumulators  on  the  Rateau  principle:-  examples  of  such  install 
lations  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Hulton,  Maypole,  New.  Hucknall  and  other  collieries.  They  are 
very  suitable  for  driving  large  compressed  air  plaints  in  connection  with  coal-cutting  machines, 
where  it  is  not  desirable  to  take  electricity  to  the  face  of  the  coal.  Tests  at  the  rCdnigsborn 
mine  at  UnnaoKoniffsbom  in  the  Dortmund  district  have  shown  that  when  working  with 
low-pressure  steam  having  an  initial  pressure  of  i.a  atmosphere  and  a  final  pleasure  of  0.1 
atmosphere,  2\  lbs.  of  steam  are  used  for  every  cubic  metre  of  free  air  compressed;  and  i  i  lb. 
when  working  with  fresh  steam  having  an  initial  pressure  of  7  atmospheres  and  the  same 
final  pressure  of  o.l  atmosphere.  At  Penallta  colliery  iii  South  Wales,  the  sinking  engines 
were  ntted  with  throttle  vsuvea  on  the  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders,  to  obtain  a  starting 
tor(]ue  equal  to  a  pair  of  engines  without  the  admission  of  live  steam  into  the  Ibw-preasure 
cylinders.    The  engines  were  designed  to  wind  from  a  depth  of  800  yd&  in  45  sees. 

The  provisions  in  the  British  Coal-Mines  Act  in  regard  to  shafts  and  winding  have  entailed 
considerable  alterations  in  the  e^uipnient  at  many  collieries.  After  the  beginning  of  1913 
every  vertical  shaft  is  to  be  provided  with  a  detaching  hook,  and  where  more  than  too  yds. 
in  depth,  with  an  effective  automatic  contrivance  to  prevent  ovemrinding.  Detaching  hooks 
have  been  in  common  use  at  British  collieries  for  many  years;  overwindmg  controllers,  how- 
ever, have  been  employed  in  but  few  instances,  although  many  of  the  largest  Continental 
mines  are  equipped  witn  them.  Generally  speaking,  these  gears  are  mechanical  contrivances 
which  automatically  cut  off  steam  and  apply  the  brakes  when  the  limits  of  speed  are  exceeded 
at  certain  points  in  the  shaft,  or  in  cases  where  the  engineman  starts  hit  engine  the  wrong 
way  in  the  shaft.  During  19 12  numbers  of  these  gears  were  invented.  Some  of  the  best 
known  of  those  used  in  British  mines  are  the  Barclay,  Whitmore,  Wilde  &  Petrie,  "  Visor,  '* 
Shaw,  Wallace,  Jackson  &  Staley,  **  Profile,'*  Melling,  Futers  Daglish,  Walker  and  Inglis 
controllers.     In  France  the  principal  types  are  the  Reumaux,  Sohm  &  Burg  devices. 

The  same  section  of  the  Coal- Mines  Act  provides  for  the  use  of  guides  in  «uiktag^ shafts, 
and  of  "keps"  at  the  surface,  the  periodical  capping  and  limited  employment  of  winding 
ropes  and  tne  equipment  of  cages  with  catches,  covered  tops,  gates  ana  hand  barai^ 

The  new  Frencn  regulations  draw  a  distinction  in  the  testing  of  winding  ropes,  in  respect 
of  the  numbers  wound  at  a  single  journey.  Where  more  than  four  persons  are  wound  in  the 
shaft  at  the  same  tinie  the  ratio  between  the  resistance  to  rupture  by  tension  and  the  total 
load  must  at  least  correspond  to  the  factor  of  safety.  The  rope  is  to  be  discarded  when  the 
loss  of  resistance  exceeds  30  per  cent  of  its  original  value,  and  no  winding  rope  may  be  used 
for  a  load  greater  than  one  sixth  of  its  breaking  strain,  if  of  wire,  or  one  fourth  if  of  hemp. 
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Acc<M!diiig-lx>tlie  French  regulations,  safety  ca^beBr  ^r  iioldUK  the  cage  ir  the  shaft,  in 
the  event  o£  a  breakage  of  the  wincing  rope,  are  compulsory,  in  this  respect  differing  from 
British  practice.  Many  British  inventors  have  during  the  past  few  years  endeavoured  to 
provide  a  satisfactory  catch,  but  the  rope  and  rail  guides  almost  universal  at  British  collieries 
are  not  suitable,  and  there  is  a  consiaerable  prejudice  against  the  use  d  such  appliaaoes, 
especially  under  the  exacting  conditions  met  with  at  manv  cdf  the  new  coUieriea  Several  of 
the  recently-opened  shafts  in  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire  are  equipped  with  four-decker 
cages,  capable  of  raising  70  men.  Qn  the  Continent  the  practice  Is  to  smk  a  greater  number  - 
of  shafts  m proportion  to  the  mineral  area  aiid  the  engines  are  designed  for  lower  duties. 

At  the  Maltby  colliery  steel  rail  guides  have  been  fitted  across  the  centre  of  the  eHxait, 
owing  to  the  depth  and  increased  demands  of  the  loads.    The  cost  per  yd.  was  £6,i7s.3d. 

At  modern  collieries  the  use  of  hydraulic  lifts  at  pit  tops  and  bottoms  is  now  general. 

Blasitog  Explosives. — On  May  21, 191 2  the  Home  Secretary  issued  in  England  a 
new  order  regarding  the  use  and  storage  of  explosives  in  coal<-mines.  The  main  features  of 
the  order  are  the  more  detailed  restrictions  respecting  the  use  of  explosives  in  mines,  the 
standardisation  of  cartridges,  regulation  of  the  size  of  rock-drill  bits,  precautions  to  be 
taken  in  the  case  of  miss-lires,  special  stringent  provisions  for  fiery  mines,  and  regulations 
in  the  case  of  sinking  operations.  After  March  31 ,  19139  the  standardisation  of  i^artr 
ridge  diameters  is  made  imperative.  The  siaes  of  drill  bits  are  also  specified,  and  this 
is  provided  for  by  the  regulation  that  the  drill  bit  must  a^Eord  a  clearance  exceeding  the 
diameter  of  the  cartridge  for  which  the  hole  is  intended*  The  standard  sizes  of  the  cart- 
ridges are  to  be  if  ^,  -^^,  Vt  V  inches,  and  tJbe  drill  bits  for  each  size  must  not  be  less  in 
diameter  than  |  in*  in  excess.  The  diameter  of  a  drill  bit  for  the  smallest  permitted 
size  of  cartridge  must  not  be  kss  than  i  in^ 

In  Belgium  and  France  further  tests  have  been  carried  out, with  a  view  to  establish- 
ing the  safe  limit-charges  of  explosives  under  varying  conditions. 

The  United  States  Government  has  for  some  time  past  conducted  experiments  at 
their  testing  station  at  Pittsburg,  in  order  to  discover  which  of  the  many  grades  of  short- 
flame  explosives  possess  the  qualities  that  render  an  explosive  most  effective  and  least 
dangerous  for  mining  ooal.    'As  a  result  a  ''  permissible  "  list  has  been  issued. 

A  new  type  of  instantaneous  (uzt  has  recently  been  introduced  known. a$  ''Cordeau 
Detonant,"  or.  ^'Cordeau  Bickford/'  consisting  of  a  core  of  trinitrotoluol  enclosed  in  a  lead 
sheath,  which  has  a  speed  about  15,000  feet  f)er  second.  This  requires  a  detonator  to  initiate 
the  explosion,  but  is  sufficiently  powerful  in  its  action  to  induce  detonation  in  a  cartridge 
through  which  it  is  threaded.  It  is  largely  used  for  certain  experimental  work  as  a  standard 
k>r  comparing  the  speed  of  detonation  of  .other  explosives^ 

Deep  Mining. — Of  all  physical  causes  that  underlie  the  development  of  mming  the 
question  of  depth  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  important  and  far-reaching;.  Its  bifluence 
upon  the  operations  of  winding  and  pumping,  the  methods  of  working,  the  transmission 
of  energy,  ventilation,  and  last,  but  net  least,  the  support  of  the  sturface,  is  of  ever-iiv- 
creaslng  gravity.  The  question  of  temperature  is  of  particular  importance;  A  differ- 
ent iation  in  the  conditions  of  labour  where  abnormal  temperatures  are  encountered  is  a 
feature  of  reeent  industrial  mining  legiriation,  and  in  this  respect  the  eatiier  example  of 
Germany  has  been  followed  by  Belgium  and  France.  By  the  new  French  regulatioais 
work  is  prohibited  in  places  where  the  temperature  reaches  35  degrees  C.  on  the  dry 
thermometer  or  30  degrees  C.  wet  bulb  reading,  but  any  temperature  exceeding  25  de- 
grees C.  wet  bulb  is  considered  high. 

Some  valuable  records  are  given  by  G.  J.  Yoimg  as  to  the  conditions  encountered  on 
the  Comstock  lode  {-^  Ventilating  System  at  the  Comstock  Mines,  Nevada,"  Trans, 
Amer,  Inst,  of  Min,  Eng.,  Vol.  41,  p.  3,  rgia).  He  finds  that  moderately  high  temper- 
atures from  95  to  105  degrees  F.,  with  moderate  humidities  from  50  to  70  per  cent  rela<- 
tive  humidity  and  with  air  currents  of  velocities  from  200  to  300  feet  per  minute,  do  not 
prevent  work  nor  are  particuiaiiy  uncomfortable.  A  higher  temperature,  from  iro  to 
115  degrees,  with  high  humidity  and  moderate  velocity  sir-currents,  very  greatly  im- 
paits  cadency,  and  a  still  higher  air^veiocity,  under  the  same  conditions,  renders  work 
more  bearable,  though  miners  cannot  work  very  long  at  one  time.  A  moderately  high 
temperature,  from  95  to  xos  degrees  in  a  saturated  atmosphere  with  no  current,  becomes 
vety  trying.     Prolonged  exposure  with  much  exertion  is  dangerous.    A  moderate  teip^ 
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peraturc  ftom  90  to  98  degrees,  and  saturated  air  currents  of  a  velodty  of  from  400  to 
500  feet  per  minute,  with  more  or  less  vitiated  air,  are  conditions  which  are  very  trying, 
and  give  a  low  labour  efBciency.  Vitiated  air  will  imi>air  labour  efficiency  to  a  greater 
extent  than  a  high  temperature. 

Observations  made  with  the  object  of  determining  the  rate  of  increment  of  temper- 
ature with  depth  have  shown  considerable  divergence  in  different  places.  The  following 
results  of  temperature  observations  (quoted  in  the  Report  of  the  New  Zealand  Royal 
Commission  on  Mines,  1912)  show  the  depth  in  feet  required  in  various  localities  for  an 
increase  of  i  deg.  F.:  Comstock,  U.S.A.,  33;  Witwatersrand,  Transvaal,  fioS;  British 
collieries  (mean),  64;  Bendigo,  Victoria,  77;  Bdlarat,  Victoria,  80;  Thames,  New  Zea- 
land, 43.5;  Waihi,  Ne^  Zealand  (approx.)  32.8.  In  a  valuable  paper  by  J.  Whitehouse 
and  W.  L.  Wotherspoon  {Jour,  Cfiem.  Met.  6*  Min,  Soc.  of  S.A.,  May  191 1)  the  mean 
temperature  rise  in  the  deep  level  mines  on  the  Rand  is  given  as  r  deg.  F.  for  253.9.  ^t. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  counteract  high  temperatures  in  mines,  by  compressed 
air  refrigerators,  water-injectors  and  increased  ventilation.  Dr.  Dietz  (Oest.  Z.  /.  Berg, 
u,  HttUenweseHj  191 1,  Vol.  lix,p.  430)  advocates  the  thorough  cooling  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  incoming  air  and  then  mixing  it  with  the  remainder.  He  uses  for  this  purpose  a 
refrigerating-engine,  air  turbine,  turbo-compressor,  and  a  steam-turbine. 

Prof.  Jacob  Koenigsberger,  of  Freiberg,  while  conducting  investigations  regarding 
the  depth  of  the  boreholes,  found  that  the  increase  in  temperature  does  not  take  ptace 
uniformly,  but  that  it  proceeds  much  more  rapidly  in  boreholes  sunk  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood  of  ore  deposits,  the  reason  being  presumably  that,  owing  to  certain  chemical  proc- 
esses, heat  is  constantly  generated  there.  In  the  vicinity  of  coal  measureis  the  tempera- 
ture increased  by  one  degree  for  every  26  to  30  metres.  The  change  was  particularly 
rapid  near  mineral  oil  deposits,  where  every  8  or  11  metres  of  increased  depth  advanced 
the  temperature  by  i  degree.  Prof.  Koenigsberger  draws  from  his  observations  the 
conclusion  that  from  the  change  in  the  temperature  of  boreholes  the  occurrence  of  coal 
or  mineral  oil  within  200  metres  of  the  bore  may  be  prognosticated.  (See  also  Koenigs- 
berger and  Miihlberg,  Trans,  Inst.  Min.  Eng.j  Vol.  39,  p.  617,  1910). 

A  borehole  at  Czuchow  in  Austria,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  coal,  in  1909  reached 
the  great  depth  of  7,350  ft.      . 

Ventiiation. — Ventilation  questions  have  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  engaged 
much  attention,  especially  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  recent  enactments  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  and  character  of  thie  mine  air.  The  Coal-Mines  Act,  191X  (Section  a9  (3)  ) 
for  the  first  time  in  Great  Britain  provides  for  a  definite  standard  of  ventilation;  i.e.^  a 
place  shall  not  contain  less  thiin  19  per  cent  of  oxygen  or  more  than  i\  per  cent  of  COt, 
whilst  the  samples  taken  in  an  intake  airway  must  not  show  an  average  percentage  of 
inflammable  gas  exceeding  one  quarter.  There  are  exemptions  from  the  former  provi- 
sion in  the  case  of  mines  liable  to  Spontaneous  combustion.  The  Act  also  provides  for 
the  classification  of  mines  according  to  the  amount  of  inflammable  and  noxious  gases  in 
the  main  return  airway,  thus  paving  the  way  for  a  system  of  division,  as  followed  in 
France  and  Belgiunv  for  imiting  the  use  of  certain  t)rpes  of  illuminants  and  explosives. 
In  France  and  Belgiiim  the  system  has  been  extended  so  as  to  provide  a  classification  in 
which  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  dual  factors  of  firedamp  and  coal  dust.  • 

According  to  the  new  French  regulations  a.  percentage  of  more  than  2  per  cent  of  gas 
is  to  be  considered  dangerous  in  a  working  place.  The  permissible  limit  in  headings  is 
1.5'per  cent  measured  in  the  return,  and  1  per  cent  in  the  return  froffl  other  working 
places,  but  the  regulations  are  more  elastic  than  those  now  in  force  in  Great  Britain. 

With  the  tightening  up  of  the  restrictions  and  the  new  requirements  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cation of  officials,  increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  apparatus  for  measuring  and 
testing  the  atmosphere  of  the  mine.  Briefly,  the  appcuratus  used  for  the  detection  of 
firedamp  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (i)  Instruments  depending  on  the  comparative 
rates  of  diffosion  of  methane  and  air.  (2)  Instruments  dependent  on  specific  gravity. 
(3)  The  observation  of  the  glowing  appearance  of  a  platinum  wire  rendered  incandescent 
by  electiidty.    (4)  InstrumenU  depending  on  the  fact  that  the  electrical  resistance  of 
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a  pUtinum  wire  increases  in  the  presence  of  methane.  (5)  The  safety  lamp.  (6)  Chemi* 
cal  analysis.  The  feeling  at  present  is  that  the  only  reliable  indicators  are  the  safety 
lamp  for  routine  observations,  and  chemical  analysis  for  the  more  elaborate  calcu* 
lations.  Numerous  ingenious  appliances  however  have  been  devised  of  late  to  provide 
an  efficient  substitute. 

The  apparatus  invented  by  Philip  and  Steele  (J&urn.  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
Vol.  30,  p.  86^,  IQI1)  depends  .on  the  sensitiveness  of  a  relay  Gontaining  iron,  and  as  the 
hysteresis  lag  in  the  iron  tends  to  reduce  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument,  this  lag  is  re- 
moved or  r^uced  either  by  mechanically  vibrating  the  relay,  or  by  passing  intermittent 
pulsating  currents  through  it,  superimposed  on  its  normal  currents.  Somewhat  similar 
apparatus  have  been  devised  in  the  Holmes«Alderson  ga^detecting  apparatus  and  the 
Holmea-Ralph  portable  electric  lamp  (G.  J.  Ralph,  7>an5.  Inst.  Min.  En;.,  Vol.  40,  p.  282, 
and  vol.  42,  p.  201).  In  actual  practice  however  it  has  been  found  that  such  apparatus, 
which  depend  upon  the  conductivity  of  platinum,  have  given  less  satisfactory  results  in  a 
normal  firedamp  nuxture  than  in  coal  gas  or 'petroleum  vapour.  The  "interferometer," 
devised  by  Professor  Haber  of  Karlsruhe,  and  Dr.  Lowe  of  the  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss,  of  Jena, 
depends  upon  the  refraction  of  light  in  firedamp  and  other  media.  The  apparatus  is  in 
daily  use  at  Gelsenkirchen  for  the  examination  of  gases  passing  out  of  the^  upcast. 

Several  devices  have  been  introduced  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
ordinaiv  safety  lamp.  Of  these  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Cunynghame  and  Cad  man 
device  by  which  the  cap  on  a  safety  laQip  is  converted  from  an  indistinct  blue  to  a  distinct 
orange  yellow  by  introducing  a  little  asbestos  p3Lpef  soaked  in  carbonate  of  soda  into  the 
flame  {Trans*  Inst.  Min,  Eng.^  vol.  39,  p.  13).  Bnggs  has  also  proposed  the  use  of  a  copper 
loop  {Trans.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.^  vol.  43,  p.  64). 

Turning  now  to  the  more  accurate  deternunations  obtained  from  chemical  analysis, 
it  may  be  observed  that  J.  S.  Haldane  has  recently  designed  an  apparatus  for  estimating 
percentages  of  firedamp,  in  which  the  potash  solution  is  dispensed  with,  the  percentage 
of  firedamp  being  given  simply  by  the  contraction  on  combustion  {CoUiery  Guardianf 
Sept.  27,  1Q12).  In  the  United  States  a  modified  Orsat  apparatus  has  been  employed 
by  Burrell  and  Seibert  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Technical  Paper  13, 191 1)  for  use  in  con^^ 
necttotn  with  mine  fires,  with  which,  it  is  stated,  CQi,  CO  and  CH4  can  be  determined 
within  about  0,a  per  cent. 

New  views  have  quite  recently  been  advanced  by  physiologists  as  to  the  influence  of 
oxygen  and  CQ2  upon  human  life,  and  it  has  been  urged  by  Leonard  Hill  and  Harger 
amongst  others  that  the  existing  standards  might  be  varied  without  dangerously  affect- 
ing health,  even  when  due  consideration  has  been  given  to  alterations  in  barometric, 
pressure.  The  object  is  to  produce  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  Hability  to  firedamp 
explosions  and  fires  would  be  reduced,  owing  to  the  incompatibility  of  the  media.  Ob- 
jections raised,  apart  from  the  suspected  dangers  to  health,  are,  the  effect  upon  lighting, 
and  the.  difficulty  of  obtaining  CC^  free  from  dangerous  quantities  of  CO,  i£  introduced 
in  the  form  of  flue  gas  as  proposed.  Harger  daims  to  have  obviated  the  latter  difficulty 
by  the  use  of  small  gas  engines.  The  former  difficulty  may  be  overcome  in  specific  cases 
by  the  use  of  acetylene  lamps  or  portable  electric  lamps.  The  value  of  inert  gas  as  a 
means  of  combatting  fires  has  been  recognised,  and  it  was  used  in  the  recovery  operations: 
following  the  Cadeby  explosion  (191 2),  which  was  due  to  the  existence  of  gob  fires.  In 
the  United  States  the  influence  of  carbon  dioxide  on  the  explosibility  of  mine  gases  has 
been  investigated,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  practicability  of  intro- 
ducing carbon  dioxide  into  mine  workings  to  exdnguish  fires  and  prevent  explosions* 
The  results  have  led  to  the  following  condustons.  (i)  Carbon  dioxide,  owjn^  to  its 
higher  specific  heat,  is  nM>re  effective  than  nitrogen  in  preventing  explosions.  (2)  The 
addition  of  25  parts  (by  volume)  of  CQ2  to  75  parts  of  the  most  explosive  mixture  of 
methane  and  air  renders  the  mixture.  nonr«xplosive.  (3)  When  carbon  moaoxide  ia 
intfoduced  in  place  of  oxygen,  7  per  cent  of  COs  issuffident  to  prevent  explosion. 

The  rapidity  with  which  coal  absorbs  oxygen  has  been  shown  by  Porter  and  Ovitx 
(U.S«  Bureau  of  Mines,  Technical  Paper  2, 191 1).  Ten  kilograms  (22  lbs.)  of  coal  from 
ConnellsviUe  absorbed  during  first  day  after  mining  nearly  one-l^lf  the  oxygen  in  10 
litres  of  air.  Slightly  more  than  o<ie*tenth  as  much  carbon  dioxide  wns  produced  as 
^v^ould  have  been  produced  had  all  the  oxygen  absorbed  combined  with  carbon  to  form 
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titanium  as  a  "cleansing"  addition  which  removes  oi^ygen,  nitrogen  and  other  impurities, 
rather  than  as  an  actual  alloying  element.  The  value  of  titamum  was  first  established 
in  the  case  of  rails,  but  its  use  has  since  extended  to  other  classes  of  steel.  As  regards  alloy 
steels  proper,  the  use  of  nickel,  nickel-chrome  and  chrome- vanadium  steets  has  extended, 
chiefly  through  the  growth  of  the  automobile  industry.  The  use  of  manganese  ateel  and  of 
nickel  steel  rails  has  also  been  tried. 

The  question  of  the  corrosion  of  iron  and  steel  has  continued  to  receive  much  attention : 
ap^rt  from  the  general  controversy  between  the  "electrolytic**  and  the  chemical  (carbonic 
acid)  theories  oY  corrosion,  the  electrolytic  theory  has  received  a  serious  check  from  the 
researches  of  HeYU,  who  has  shown  that  while  the  existence  of  local  cells  determines  the 
rapidity  with  which  corrosion  commences ,  it  does  not  affect  the  ultimate  rate  of  corrosion. 
In  America  a  new  material,  known  under  the  name  of*  American  ingot  iron  or  "open-hearth 
iron,*'  has  been  produced  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  corrosion;  it  is  claimed  that  this  metal 
is  the  nearest  practical  approach  to  chemically  pure  iron  and  that  it  resists  cortbsion  better 
than  mild  steel.  The  material,  however,  has  an  appreciable  content  of  copper  —  it  is  even 
suggested  that  copper  is  intentionally  added  to  it,  and  that  its  non-corrodibility  is  due  to 
the  copper.  The  addition  of  copper  to  steel  for  this  purpose  has  also  been  mtroduced. 
Some  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  production  of^  actually  acid-resisting  Varieties  of 
cast-iron,  such  as  the  high  silicon  iron  of  Jouve  and  the  material  known  as  "tant-iron." 
The  use  of  approximately  pw^  silicon  metal  for  this  purpose  is  also  contemplated. 

The  subject  of  the  cementation  of  iron  and  steel  has  receive4  much  attention,  the  most 
notable  advances  being  probably  those  made  by  Gipllitti  and  his  collaborators  at  Turin; 
by  the  use  of  charcoal  and  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  arid  carbon-monoxide  gases  under 
pressure  in  a  furnace  where  both  temperature  and  pressure  can  be  variied,:  these  workers 
obtain  a  wide  power  of  reflating  both  the  intensity  and  depth  of  cementation  and  also  the 
width  of  the  transition  ssone  between  carburised  and  non-carburised  material. 

Copper  (£.  B.  vii,  102  et  seq.), -^The  most  marked  feature  in  the  metallurgy  of 
copper  during  the  past  three  years  has  been  the  great  development  of  basic  converting, 
causing  a  radical  change  in  equipment,  durability  and  tonnage  of  converters  and  in 
general  practice.  Even  standard  shells  of  the  older  type  have  been  re-lined  with  basic 
material.  Apart  from  this  feature,  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  handling  of 
ores;  as  regards  transport,  troughed  conveyor  belting  has  proved  eminently  successful 
as  compared  with  the  electric  car  even  for  distances  of  four  miles.  The  use  of  fine  ores, 
flue-dust  etc.  has  also  been  advanced,  so  that  ores  for  the  blast-furnaces  are  now  general- 
ly screened  so  that  the  coarse  charge  can  be  worked  at  a  higher  rate.  One  interesting 
development  is  that  of  blowing  fine  material  into  the  converter  through  the.  twyers  by 
means  of  a  jet  of  air  at  higher  pressure  than  the  blast.  In  the  treatment  of  metallic 
copper  itself,  the  use  of  boron  sub-oxide  has  been  introduced.  Boric  anhydride  is  re- 
duced by  metallic  magnesium,  yielding  magnesium  borate,  and  boron  sub-oxide.  The 
latter  acts  as  a  very  satisfactory  reducing  agent  on  the  copper  and  for  castings  intended 
for  electrical  purposes  removes  oxygen  so  well  that  conductivities  up  to  97.5  per  cent 
have  been  obtained.  The  use  of  the  boron  sub-oxide  to  replace  **  poling  "has  also  been 
tried,  but  although  the  results  are  satisfactory  there  are  practical  difficulties  on  the 

ground  of  expense  and  attack  on  the  furnaces. 

Among  the  alloys  of  copper^  Monel  metal  —  a  natural  alloy  of  copper  and  nickel  — has 
received  extended  use  owing  to  the  remarkable  combination  of  stren^h  with. resistance  to 
corrosion  which  it  presents.  It  has  been  used  for  screw  propellers  in  battleships  (U.S.  S.. 
"Dakota")  and  for  roofing  lai^e  buildings  (Pennsylvania  terminal  in  New  York).  A 
remarkable  test  at  1000^  F.  has  shown  the  alloy  to  retain  80  per  cent  of  its  normal  strength. 
The  alloys  of  copper  with  aluminium  and  manganese  have  also  been  studied  very  closely 
(Ninth  Report,  Alloys  Research  Committee) ;  one  of  these  attains,  in  the  form  of  rolled  and 
drawn  rod,  a  tensile  strength  of  ^2  tons  per  sq.  in.  with  10  per  cent  elon^atiion  on  two  inches. 
These  alloys  are  remarkable  for  their  resistance  to  corrosion  and  to  abrasion.  Another  special 
"bronze"  is  that  of  "  Rubel,"  which  contains  58  per  cent  of  cop(>er,  41  per  cent  zinc,  and  I 
per  cent  chromium,  and  possesses  remarkable  mechanical  properties. 

Aluminium  (E.  B.  i,  767  et  seq.). — The  production  of  this  metal  has  increased  and 
a  steady  improvement  in  quality  is  being  obtained;  when  the  metal  is  excessively  pure, 
however,  difficulties  arise  in  working  iu  Its  uses  have  developed  considerably,  prin- 
cipally in  the  direction  of  cooking  utensils  and  of  large  tanks  for  breweries  and  similar 
purposes.  The  latter  development  has  been  facilitated  by  the  established  success  of 
methods  of  joining  aluminium  sheets  by  autogenous  welding.  Extruded  aluminium 
shapes,  as  well  as  the  sheet  metal,  ai;e  also  extensively  used  in  carriage  construction » 
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Light  alloys  of  alumifiium  have  received  much  attention  and  marked  progress  has  been 
made,  la  the  Ninth  Report  to  the  Alloy  Research  Committee  the  alloys  of  ahiminium  with 
manganese  and  with  copper  plus  mai^^anese  have  been  studied.  Derived  from  the  best  of 
these  alloys  is  the  metal  known  as  duralumin,  developed  in  Germany  by  Wilm;  this  alloy 
contains  from  3  to  4  i>er  cent  of  copper  and  from  i  to  i)  per  cent  of  manganese  together  with 
I  per  cent  of  magnesium-  This  latter  addition  gives  the  alloy  the  remarkable  property  of 
undergoing  .a  gradual  spontaneous  hardening  after  suitable  heating  and  Quenching — at  first 
the  mechanical  properties  are  unchanged,  but  in  the  course  of  four  days  tne  tensile  strength 
is  doubled  while  the  ductility  is  onlj^  slightly  affected.  In  this  hardened  condition  the  alloy 
combines  mechanical  properties  similar  to  those  of  mild  steel  with  a  specific  gravity  slightly 
less. than  3,  but  these  properties  are  destroyed  by  even  moderate  heating.  This  alloy  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  ill-fated  British  naval  air-ship  of  the  rigid  type  at  Barrow-in- 
Furness.  Quite  recently  a  detailed  study  of  the  alloys  of^aluminium  witn  zinc  and  with 
zinc  plus  copper  has  been  published  in  the  Tenth  Report  to  the  Alloys  Research  Committee. 
One  of  the  alloys  there  described,  containing  25  per  cent  of  zinc  and  3  per  cent  of  copper, 
attains  mechamcal  properties  similar  to  those  of  steel  or  of  duralumin  but  entirely  without 


lightness  arising  from  aeronautical  constnictioA  has  given 

light  alloys,  and  further  important  developments  are  to  be  anticipatea. 

Gold  and  Silver^  Platinum  etc, — ^Apart  from  the  general  tendency  towards  perfection 
in  detail,  resulting  in  greats  efficiency  and  increased  output)  few  remarkable  develop- 
ments are  to  be  recorded  with  regard  to  the  precious  metals.  The  cyanide  process  {B,  B. 
xii,  199)  has  received  increased  application,  and  is  becoming  standardiseid  to  some  ex* 
tent.  A  novel  proposal  was  that  of  Clancy  to  rei^ace  the  expensive  alkaline,  cyanides 
by  the  cheap  product  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  fixation,  calcium  cyanamide,  coupled  with 
the  application  of  electrolysis.  No  large  practical  developments  of  the  process  appear 
to  have  taken  place  as  yet.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  render  the  cyanidation  process 
truly  continuous,  but  the  restdting  gain  is  somewhat  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand  the 
method  of  agitating  slimes  by  means  of  air- jets  is  now  wide-spread  and  successful.  The 
treatment  of  sulphide  ores  by  this  process  is  also  receiving  greater  attention,  and  as  the 
chemistry  of  the  process  is  better  understood  simplifications  have  become  possible. 

In  regard  to  the  metallurgy  of  the  remaining  metals  similar  general  tendencies  have 
manifested  themselves,  and  only  a  few  special  matters  need  be  referred  to  here. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  lead  for  accumulator  plates,  or  for  any  purpose  where 
large  reactine  surface  area. is  desirable,  the  process  invented  by  Hannover  for  producing 
porous  metals  becomes  of  importance.  Hannover  utilises  the  fusibility  of  the  eutectic 
alloys  by  casting  an  alloy  consisting  for  instance  of  lead  and  tin  in  such  a  way  that  the  metal 
consists  of  lead  crystals  whose  interstices  are  filled  up  by  eutectic;  at  a  suitable  temperature 
this  eutectic  is  fluid  and  can  be  expelled  hy  such  means  as  centrifugii^,  when  porous  lead 
is  left  behind.  Lead,  tin,  and  especially  zinc  as  required  for  the  cyanide  process,  can  now 
be  obtained  in  the  form  of  "ribbon  metal"  produced  by  allowing  a  jet  of  the  molten  metal 
to  fall  upon  a  rapidly  rotating  cooled  iron  drum;  the  metal  runs  off  as  a  continuous  flat 
ribbon.  By  the  use  of  very  wide  jets,  sheet-metals  can  be  produced  in  the  same  way.  More 
remarkable  still  is  the  process  of  §choop,  in  which  a  jet  of  molten  metal  meets  a  jet  of  high* 
pressure  gas  and  is  atoinised  so  as  to  form  a  metallic  cloud.  ^  This  finelyrdi video  metal  caji 
be  spray^  upon  any  object  which  It  is  desired  to  coat  and  yields  a  strong  coherent  deposit 
which  can  be  made  either  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  matrix  or  to  leave  it  in  tne  form  of  a  cast. 
The  metallic  sprav  dote  not  burn  or  injure  even  delicate  articles,  so  that  silk  or  wax  can  be 
readily  coated.  Quite  recently  it  has  been  found  that  finely*divided  solid  metal  (powder) 
can  be  similarly  made  to  adhere  and  to  cohere  by  a  spraying  prpcess. 

In  regard  to  zinc,  the  efforts  at  electric  smelting  are  stiU  oeing  continued  in  Sweden,  and 
although  it  is  considered  in  most  quarters  that  the  process  is  still  in  an  exi)erimental  stage, 
definite  success,  particularly  in  the  production  of  spelter  of  high  purity,  is  claimed.  Ex- 
tremely pure  spelter,  said  to  be  of  electrolytic  origin,  is  at  present  produced  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  England,  but  the  demand  for  very  pure  zinc  appears  to  be  increasing.  Efforts  to  meet 
it  are  taking  the  direction  of  improved  methods  of  refining,  and  althou^  much  secrecy  is 
observed,  it  is  probable  that  vacuum  processes  of  distillation  are  being  introduced. 

Some  reference  must  also  be  made  <o  the  advance  in  the  metallurgy  of  the  very  refractory 
metals,  such  as  chroomum^  molybdenum  and  tungsten.  The  latter  metal  is  now  prixhiced 
in  approximate  purity  by  the  electric  furnace,  aiui  for  the  purpose  of  electric  incandescent 
lamps  drawii  tungsten  wire  is  now  used  in  place  of  the  agglomerated  filaments  formerly 
employed.  Both  tungsten  and  molybden  find  increased  uses  in  "high  speed"  tool  steels, 
while  chromium  \A  finding  a  wider  application  in  the  production  of  new  alloys.  Among 
these  an  alloy  of  nickel,  with  chromium  and  manganese,  knowm  as  "nichrome,"  has  achieved 
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considerable  success  as  an  electric  resistance  heater  at  higli  temperature;  the  newest  g^rade 
of  this  alloy  is  claimed  to  withstand  continuous  heating  at  iioo^C.  An  alloy  of  chromium 
and  cobalt  is  described  as  having  a  white  colour  and  being  practically  incorrodible,  being 
unattacked  even  by  nitric  acid.  It  is  said  to  have  the  hardness  of  steel  and  to  take  a  cutting 
edge.  Its  incorrodibility  indicates  that  the  material  would  be  particularly  useful  for  such 
purposes  as  fruit  knives  and  table  cutlery.  Its  use  for  razors  is  also  suggested,  but  it  remains 
to  be  ascertained  whether  it  shared  the  tendenq^  of  modern  high-speed  tool  steels  to  produce 
undesirable  symptoms  in  any  small  wounds  inflicted. 

Physics  and  Physical  Chemistry, — ^Thc  period  under  review  has  been  particularly  rich 
in  scientific  investigations  on  metals  and  alloys  which  come  under  the  heading  of 
*'  Metallography  "  in  the  wider  sense  of  that  word,  but  this  sense  has  now  become  so 
wide  that  '^  Physical  Metallurgy  "  is  a  preferable  name  for  the  rapidly  expanding  science, 
which  now  embraces  the  study  of  all  the  physical  properties  as  well  as  the  physico- 
chemical  relations  of  metals  and  alloys.  Typical  of  this  development  is  the  existence, 
since  191 1,  of  an  *^  International  Journal  of  Metallography  ''  published  in  Berlin,  and  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  Institute  of  Metals,  founded  in  England  in  19 10.  The  wide-spread 
activity  in  this  subject  is  also  typified  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  report  on  progress  presented 
by  Heyn  to  the  International  Association  for  Testing  Materials,  references  are  given 
to  over  500  papers  bearing  dates  later  than  1909. 

The  equilibrium  diagram  of  the  iron-carbon  system  has  been  the  subject  of  continued 
research  and  controversy  on  minor  points,  but  the  main  features  of  the  diagram  are 
now  accepted  by  all  except  a  few  extremists.  Among  researches  bearing  upon  it  the 
work  of  Gtttowsky  may  be  mentioned  which  indicates  the  necessity  of  revising  the  posi- 
tion of  the  "  solidus  '*  curve  for  the  low-carboa  end  of  the  diagram.  Rosenhain  and 
Humfrey  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  relatively  hard  modification  of  iron  above 
the  critical  points,  while  Bayk^fT  has  shown  by  means  of  etching  with  gaseous  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  high  temperatures  that  steel  is  a  homogeneous  solid  solution  at  those 
temperatures,  as  required  by  the  accepted  diagram.  Controversy  and  difficulty  still 
centre  around  the  true  relations  of  graphite  and  cementite,  and  the  names  of  Ruff  and 
Goecke,  Ruer  andlljyn  and  Haneroann  are  associated  with  important  work  on  this 
question.  Another  important  step  in  the  metallography  of  steel  is  denoted  by  the  adop- 
tion, at  the  recent  New  York  Congress  of  the  International  Association  for  Testing 
Materials,  of  a  uniform  nomenclature  for  the  microscopic  constituents  of  iron  and  steel. 
The  fact  that  Howe  and  Sauveur  have  been  able  to  prepare  such  a  report  indicates  that 
a  substantial  agreement  has  now  been  reached  by  the  majority  of  the  world's  leading 
experts.  Increased  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  foreign  bodies,  such  as  slag, 
sulphides  and  silicates  of  manganese  aiid  iron  etc.,  which  are  met  with  in  steel.  Recent 
research  is  summarised  in  a  report  to.  the  above-named  Congress  by  Rosenhain. 

Copper  and  its  alloys  have  received  much  attention.  In  the  copper-zinc  series  (brass) 
Carpenter  has  drawn  attention  to  a  thermal  point  at  470^  C.  and  has  demonstrated  its 
nature,  as  a  decomposition  of  the  §  into  the  a  and  7  phases,  in  an  elaborate  series  of 
papers.  The  constitution  of  copper-arsenic  alloys  (Hudson)  and  of  the  phosphor- 
bronzes  (Law)  has  also  been  studied.  The  Ninth  Report  to  the  Alloys  Research  Com- 
mittee of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (London)  contains  an  elaborate  study 
of  the  ternary  group  of  alloys  of  copper  with  aluminium  and  manganese,  and  a  detailed 
metallographic  study  of  portions  of  the  system  (Rosenhaiti  and  Lantsberry).  This 
attack  on  the  problem  of  the  constitution  of  ternary  systems  of  alloys  is  t3^ical  of  a  very 
large  amoimt  of  work  which  has  been  undertaken,  principally  in  Germany,  during  the 
past  two  years.  Most  of  this  work,  however,  although  of  great  interest  as  yielding  a 
first  rough  idea  of  the  constitutions  of  these  systems,  must  be  regarded  as  strictly  pre- 
liminary, since  the  methods  and  apparatus  used  are  in  many  cases  in  adequate  for  the 
complete  study;  of  such  complex  problems.  The  manner  in  which  early  investigations  of 
alloys  are  apt  to  be  inaccurate  has  recently  been  illustrated  in  the  aluminium-zinc  sys- 
tem, where  a  research  carried  out  with  the  greatest  available  refinements  has  led  to  a 
complete  revision  of  the  formerly  accepted  diagram  (Rosenhain  and  Archbutt). 

Many  other  fidds  of  enquiry  which  have  begun  to  yield  important  results  can  only 
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be  mentioned.  These  include  the  study  of  the  gases  dissolved  or  occluded  in  metals  and 
removed  by  heating  or  even  melting  in  vacuo,  of  the  behaviour  of  metals  in  high  vacua, 
especially  in  the  light  of  the  theory  of  an  amorphous  inter-crystalline  cement  in  metals» 
of  the  magnetic  properties  of  alloys,  both  of  iron  and  of  copper-aluminium-manganese, 
and  of  the  electrical  resistance  of  alloys  and  its  variations  with  temperature. 

For  these  and  allied  researches  reference  should  be  made  to  the  original  publications, 
many  of  which  exist  only  in  foreign  languages.  In  English,  many  onginal  ^pers,  and 
abstracts  of  many  others,  including  most  of  tne  more  important  foreign  ones,  will  be  found 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute^  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Metals^  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Faraday  Society  and  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  in  the 
pages  of  Science  Abstracts,  devoted  to  physical  chemistry.  In  French  the  Revue  de  MStal- 
lurgie,  and  in  German  Stahl  u.  Eisen,  Metcluurgie,  and  the  Internationale  Zeitschrift  fAr  Metal* 
lagraphi€t  may  be  consulted,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  text-books  upon  this  subject. 

(W.    ROSENHAIN.) 

SOUD,  UQUID  AND  GASEOUS  FUELS' 

I.  Solid  Pud. 

Coal. — In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  a  large  amount  of  scientific  work  was  done 
concerning  the  composition  of  coal,  and  the  view  was  held  by  many  observers  that  the 
New  YiewM  variations  in  the  properties  of  coals  were  dependent  as  much  upon  the 
00  the  coat'  character  of  the  vegetable  matter  from  which  they  had  been  formed  as 
fiosMhut  o#  upon  the  conditions  of  formation.  These  views  however  were  more  or  less 
lost  sight  of  until  the  last  couple  of  years,  when  they  have  again  been  brought 
to  the  front,  and  are  now  shown  to  give  a  far  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  many 
obscure  points  with  regard  to  the  thermal  value  and  chemical  decomposition  of  coal  than 
was  possible  before.  In  191 1  M.  J.  Burgess  and  R.  V.  Wheeler  published  the  results  of 
a  series  of  experiments  on  the  distillation  of  coal  at  various  temperatures,  which  led 
them  to  conclude  that  coal  contained  two  types  of  compounds  of  different  degrees  of 
ease  of  decomposition,  the  one  a  degraded  product  of  cellulose,  the  other  derived  from 
the  gums  and  resins  of  the  coal  plants,  and  that  the  character  of  the  coal  i^  determined 
by  the  proportion  in  which  these  two  types  exist  in  coal. 

V.  Lewes  puts  forward  the  general  theory  of  the  formation  and  composition  of  coal 
as  follows.  Carbon  is  practically  non-existent  in  the  primary  rocks  constituting  the 
crust  of  the  globe;  hence  all  the  free  carbon  and  compounds  containing  carbon  that  we 
now  find  have  been  produced  by  secondary  actions  from  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmos- 
phere, the  amount  present  showing  that  the  atmosphere  in  times  prior  to  the  carbon- 
iferous period  consisted  of  a  high  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and 
water  vapour.  Human  life  under  these  conditions  was  impossible,  but  as  the  crust  of 
the  cooling  globe  reached  a  sufficiently  low  temperature,  a  vegetable  life  of  a  low  order 
started  and  grew  with  a  luxuriance  and  rapidity  that  could  never  again  be  equalled , 
owing  to  the  conditions  of  moist  heat  and  plentiful  carbon  dioxide.  As  the  vegetation 
grew  it  absorbed  the  carbon  dioxide  and  moisture,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays  built  up  the  plant  structure  and  evolved  oxygen,  thus  in  the  course  of  geological 
ages  creating  an  atmosphere  fitted  for  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  which  gradually  be- 
came of  a  higher  order  as  the  necessary  oxygen  increased  in  percentage.  Owing  to  the 
paucity  and  dilution  of  oxygen  in  the  earlier  periods,  decay,  as  we  now  know  it,  could 
take  place  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  this,  with  the  rapidly  growing  Hora  of  the 
carboniferous  period,  gave  rise  to  the  enormous  vegetable  deposits  and  drifts  from  which 
eventually  all  fuel  was  formed. 

All  the  plants  of  which  there  are  fossilised  records  in  our  Coal  Measures  consisted  of 
sedges  and  reeds,  tree  ferns,  club  mosses  or  lycopodia,  and  trees  akin  to  the  pine;  but  in 
these  prehistoric  days  the  conditions  of  growth  were  such  that  the  plants  grew  with  a 
succulent  freedom  and  rapidity  since  unknown,  and  this  later  rendered  their  tissues  an 
easy  prey  to  fermentation — an  action  which  left  only  the  more  resistant  unchanged. 
The  work  of  Morris,  Carruthers,  Fleming  and  Huxley  has  shown  that  the  bituminous 

1  See.  £.  B.  xi,  374  ei  seq. 
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matter  in  coal  is  derived  largely  from  the  spores  of  fossil  mosses  akin  to  tlie  lycopodia, 
and  spores  of  this  character,  from  the  giant  growths  of  the  carbonifarous  p)eriod,  to^ 
gether  with  the  more  resistant  portion  of  plants  akin  to  the  pine,  arc  the  substances 
which  have  best  resisted  the  actions  taking  place  during  the  ages  that  have  elapsed  in 
the  formation  of  coal. 

The  vegetable  matter  consisted  chiefly  of  a  basis  of  celluloses  and  lignose,  together 
with  the  extractive  matters  rich  in  resin,  and  as  these  were  unable  to  undergo  rapid 
decay  owing  to  the  low  oxygen  content  of  the  ^r,  fermentation  became  the  chief  factor 
of  change,  and,  the  mass  being  overlaid  gradually  by  sedimentary  and  other  deposits, 
pressure  and  heat  added  their  forces  to  the  actions  taking  place,  the  celluloses  and  lignose 
becoming  converted  into  humus  bodies,  having  the  general  percentage  composition — 
carbon  63,  hydrogen,  5  oxygen  32.  During  these  periods  the  resins — ^which  have  the 
general  composition:  carbon  79,  hydrogen  11,  oxygen  10 — underwent  but  little  change, 
but  in  the  long  ages  that  have  passed  some  of  the  resin  bodies  have  been  converted 
into  such  hydrocarbons  as  retene  and  hexahydrides,  while  the  humus  bodies  have 
undergone  general  degradation,  resulting  when  completed  in  residual  carbon.  All 
these  constituents  are  found  agglomerated  in  the  coal — the  humus  bodies  and  resid- 
ual carbon  being  luted  by  the  resin  bodies  and  hydrocarbons,  the  properties  of  the  coal 
being  dependent  upon  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  present. 

The  Ugnites  or  tertiary  coals,  being  of  younger  age,  were  formed  at  a  period  when  the 
air  contained  a  higher  percentage  of  oxygen,  so  that  direct  oxidation  played  a  more 
important  part,  and  as  the  resins  are  the  bodies  most  affected  by  this  they  were  reduced 
in  quantity,  but  the  great  difference  between  the  lignite  and  true  coal  is  that  the  humus 
bodies  have  undergone  a  minimum  of  degradation,  so  that  the  free  carbon  is  lower  than 
in  any  other  class,  while  the  humus  bodies  still  retain  their  attraction  for  water,  which  is 
always  present  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  Tertiary  coal. 

During  the  formation  of  coal  the  gases  evolved  are  carbon  dioxide,  methane  and 
water,  and  where  the  xoof  of  the  seam  has  been  impermeable  to  gas,  methane  is  found 
occluded  in  the  coal  together  with  some  carbon  dioxide,  but  the. bulk  of  the  latter  gas 
has  dissolved  under  pressure  in  water  and  formed  bicarbonates  in  the  sedimentary  de- 
posits, and  has  then  helped  in  such  other  changes  as.  the  dolomiting  of  limestone. 

Many  classifications  of  coal  have  been  suggested,  some  based  on  their  chemical,  some 
on  their  physical,  and  others  on  their  coking  properties.  Of  the  latter,  the  most 
aaMiih  generally  adopted  is  that  of  Gruner,  in  which  he  tabulates  bituminous  coals 
catioa  0/  into  five  classes.  Although  M.  Schondorff ,  F,  Muck,  and  others  have  shown 
*'**'*•  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  coal,  still  this  criticism  applies  to  all 

classifications  that  have  been  proposed. 

Carbon.     Hydrogen.        Oxygen. 

1.  Dry  coal  Long  flame  and  non-coking  .     75—80      4- 3-^5. 5       13.0— 18.5 

2.  Fat  |[a9  coal  .  Coke  porous  and  .brittle  .     .     80—85      50— 5.8       10. 0—13.2 

3.  Semi-fat  or  furnace 

coal  Good  coke,  but  porous     .      .     84  —  89      50—5.5        5,5  —  10.0 

4.  Coking  coal  Best  coke 89-91       4-5— 5-5        4  5"  5  5 

5.  Lean  coals  and  an- 

thracite Non-coking      .....     90—93      3-0— 4-3        3'0*-  4-5 

This  arrangement  shows  not  only  the  coking  properties,  but  also  the  changes  in  com- 
position which  the  coal  undergoes,  the  concentration  of  carbon,  and  reduction  in  highly 
oxidised  bodies.  In  the  first  'class  there  are  the  dry  coals,  yielding  large  volumes  of  gas 
and  liquid  products  on  distillation ;  and  these — ^as  might  be  expected — ^most  resemble  the 
lignites,  and  share  with  them  the  property  of  non-coking  or  binaing  together  of  the^  residue 
on  carbonisation.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  humus-like  bodies  are  still  present  in  much 
larger  quantities  than  the  resinic  compounds  and  hydrocarbons;  and  as  on  distillation  they 
leave  no  binding  material  in  the  residue,  the  resimc  bodies  cannot  supply  enough  to  give 
more  than  a  friable  mass.  In  the  second  class  of  coab,  altered  conditions  of  temperature, 
pressure  and  time  have  led  to  further  decompositions  of  the  humus  bodies,  and,  the  resinic 
constituents  and  hydrocarbons  having  increased  in  ratio  by  concentration,  a  point  is  reached 
at  which  coking  takes  place,  although  not  of  a  really  satisfactory  character.  In  the  third 
class,  the  action  has  continued  with  further  concentration  of  the  resin  bodies,  hydrocarbons 
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and  residuum,  with  the  result  that  the  former  bodies  are  so  increased  m  comparison  to  the 
humus  and  residuum  that  a  good  Coke  results,  although  rather  txw  porous  and  bulky.  In 
the  fourth  class,  the  proportion  of  resin  and  hydrocarbon  bodies  has  reached  the  right 
ratio  as  compared  with  the  humus  and  residuum,  and  the  best  coldng  coal  is  obtained. 
Bituminous  coals  of  the  kind  classified  by  Gruner  mav  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  anagsloni'- 
erate  of  humus  and  the  degradation  products  of  these  bodies  down  to  carbon,  lutira  and 
protected  by  resin  bodies  and  their  derivatives ;  steam  coal  and  anthracite  as  the  degradation 
products  of  humus  which  has  nearly  completed  its  decomposition  owin^  to  the  small  quantity 
of  resin  bodies  in  the  original  vegetation ;  cannel  coal  as  consisting  mainlv  of  resin  bodies^ 
derived  from  accumulations  of  seed  spores  which,  having  been  brought  clown  by  streams, 
have  mixed  with  sedimentary  earthy  matter,  and  are  therefore  often  high  in  ash. 

Such  a  theory  has  an  important  bearing  u()on  the  consideration  of  the  thermal  value  of 
coal  as  well  as  its  other  properties,  as  it  is  manifestly  the  ratio  of  the  coal  constituents  and 
nMUr#  /  ^°^  *^^  percentage  of  the  elements  in  the  coal  that  gox'erns  these.  In  aU 
^^ooMhlon  ^^*^™P^^  *^  cakuiate  the  calorific  value  from  the  percentage  composition  it  is 
oniSermai  ^<^^^^  that,  with  coals  poor  in  oxyeen,  such  as  steam  coal  or  anthracite,  thecie 
vMlu9,  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  agreement  between  tne  calculated  value  and  the  Talue  as  deter- 

mined in  a  bomb  calorimeter,  but  that  directlv  the  coal  contains  much  over  5 
per  cent  of  oxygen,  the  value  as  determined  rapidlv  rises  above  that  calculated. 

This  is  due  to  the  humus  bodies  in  the  coal  stilt  retaining  the  endothermic  character  of 
the  cellulose  and  lignose  from  which  they  were  derived,  and  it  is  found  that  whilst  the  caku* 
lated  heat  values  for  the  carbon,  resin  bodies  and  hydrocarbons  in  the  coal  are  in  close  agree* 
ment  with  the  determined  values,  an  artificially  ^epared  pure  humus  will  have  its  calorific 
value  as  determined  16  or  17  per  cent  higher  than  when  calculated  from  its  percentage 
composition.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  direct  determination  in  a  bomb  calorimeter  is  the 
only  accurate  method  for  determining  the  thermal  value  of  coal. 

The  proportions  of  the  constituents  in  the  coal  also  govern  the  nature  of  the  products 
when  it  is  subjected  to  carbonisation.  The  humus  bodies  during  carix>nisation  yield  a 
^^  lai^e  proportion  of  the  easeous  products,  and  under  the  influence  of  heat  show 

Bihet  of  no  sign  of  melting,  but  begin  to  break  up  at  about  300**  C.  The  decomposition 
'^'"'mduai'  becomes  more  rapid  as  the  temperature  rises.  Water  distils  over  in  the  early 
ViSSSS  5*^P^^i  ^^^  ^^^  *®  ^^^^  ^^^  P^^*"  ^^  quantity,  and  the  gases  up  to  600"  C.  consist 
m^mSm/^  0^  hyarogen,  methane  and  carbon  dioxide,  with  smaller  quantities  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  traces  of  other  saturated  hydrocarbons.  The  decomposition 
can  be  completed  below  800^  C;  but  if  the  temperature  is  run  up  to  1000^  C.  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  reduced  in  quantitv  by  the  action  on  it  of  the  red  hot  carbon.  Carbon  monoxide 
increases  correspondingly,  wnilst  hydrogen  and  methane  are  still  evolved. 

The  decomposition  01  the  humus  is  zuso  largely  affected  by  the  rate  of  heating.  If  slowly 
heated,  a  large  proportion  of  the  oxygen  is  given  off  in  combination  with  hydrogen  as  water 
vapour;  whiUt  if  quickly  raised  in  temperature,  more  combines  with  carbon  to  form  carbon 
dioxide  and  monoxide.  The  residue  shows  no  sign  of  caking,  whilst,  like  the  naturally 
formed  residue — mother  of  coal — it  requires  a  large  proportion  of  cementing  material  to 
make  the  particles  cohere.  The  resin  bodies  and  hydrocarbons  which  form  the  cementing 
portion  in  the  coal  melt  between  300^  and  320^  C. ;  and  if  a  coarsely  powdered  sample  of  the 
coal  becomes  pasty  or  semi-»fluid  at  this  temperature,  it  is  a  strong  inference  that  the  coal 
will  coke  on  carbonisation — ^a  fact  noted  by  C.  Anderson.  About  these  temperatures  also 
the  resin  bodies  and  hydrocarbons  begin  to  decompose. 

The  resin  bodies  at  low  temperature  yield  saturated  hydrocarbons,  unsaturated,  chiefly 
hexahydrides  or  napthenes,  together  with  some  oxygenated  compounds;  whilst  the  hydro- 
carboxts  yield  paraffins  and  liquid  products — aJl  these  primary  constituents  undergoing  fur- 
ther deconiposition  at  slighdv  higher  temperatures.  The  liquids  produced  begin  to  distil 
out  as  tar  vapours,  and  leave  behind  with  the  residuum  pitch,  which  at  500^  C.  forms  a  mass 
already  well  coked  together  if  the  residuum  from  the  humus  is  not  too  great.  The  coke 
formea  is  soft;  but  if  the  heat  be  raised  to  1000^  C,  the  pitch  residue  undergoes  further 
decomposition,  yielding  gas  and  leaving  carbon,  which  binds  the  mass  into  a  hard  coke. 

Coke  and  '*  smokeless  '*  fuels. — The  effortsjof  theJSmoke  Abatement  Society  in  England 
have  led  to  many  attempts  b^ing  made  to  introduce  simi^ekeis  fuels  like  coke  for  domes- 
tic consumption,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  fuel  of  the  character  of  "  Coalite  **—^ 
easy  to  li^t  and  burning  with  a  bright  cheerful  combustion— *could  be  produced 
economically  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  it  would  not  only  command  an  enormous 
sale,  but,  in  conjunction  with  gas  fires,  would  go  far  to  solve  the  problem  of  smoke 
prevention.  The  combustion  of  bituminous  ooal  as  a  national  domestic  fuel  brings 
in  its  train  consequences  so  objectionable  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
about  a  more  rational  state  of  things. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  trouble  of  smoke  whilst  using  solid  fuel,  many  forms  of  grate 
have  been  suggested,  the  most  successful  of  them  being  dependent  upon  the  principle  of 
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feeding  fresh  fuel  to  the  bottom  of  the  fire  instead  of  to  the  top,  00  that  as  the  tar,  hydro- 
carbon vapours  and  steam  distil  out  from  the  coal,  thev  have  to  pass  through  a  mass  of 
incandescent  carbon  above,  which  decomposes  the  complex  tar  vapours  into  simple  hydro- 
carbons. These  are  then  completely  burnt  up  on  reaching  the  fresh  air  supply  at  the  top  of 
the  fuel.  The  fact  however  that  any  special  form  of  grate  would  require  the  removal  of 
the  old  type  and  introduction  of  the  new,  has  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any  success  in  this 
direction,  and  what  is  really  needed  to  make  smoke  prevention  a  practical  possibility  is  the 
introduction  of  a  fuel  which  could  be  treated  in  every  way  like  coal,  which  would  be  as 
easy  to  ignite,  would  burn  with  a  cheerful  flame,  and  would  in  reality  commence  its  combus- 
tion just  at  that  period  when,  in  a  fire,  the  smoke  has  ceased  and  the  fire  has  burnt  clear. 

"Coalite"  was  a  fuel  which  fulfilled  these  conditions  exactly,  and  consisted  of  coal  car- 
bonised at  420^  C.  instead  of  at  1000°  C. ;  it  was  in  fact  a  half-coked  coal  of  uniform. com- 
position, with  enough  volatile  matter  left  in  it  to  ^ive  it  the  needed  properties.  For  various 
reasons,  unconnect«l  with  the  nature  of  the  fuel  itself,  coalite  has  not  so  far  proved  a  com- 
merdai  success;  but  it  has  convinced  everyone  who  has  used  it  that  it  is  infinitely  superior 
zs  a  fuel  to  any  bituminous  coal,  and  has  created  such  a  demand  for  a  smokeless  fuel  that 
some  imitations,  which  differ  from  eas  coke  only  in  name,  have  been  able  to  find  a  market. 
The  best  known  of  these  is  "Coalexld,"  made  by.  mixing  a  very  small  proportion  of  alkaline 
nitrates  with  the  coal  before  carbonisation.  These  evolving^  small  traces  of  oxygen  on  their 
decomposition  give  small  areas  of  high  temperature  during  destructive  distillation,  and 
90  give  a  slight  increase  in  the  gas  yield.  Another  is  made  by  cooling  the  hot  coke  when  it  is 
drawn  from  the  retort  by  smothenng  it  with  a  layer  of  coke  breeze,  instead  of  quenching  it 
by  water  in  the  usual  way,  and  is  known  as  "Charoo."  Both  these  cokes  contain  about  the 
same  amount  of  volatile  matter  as  ordinary  coke  made  from  the  same  coal. 

Ordinary  gas  coke  is  not  a  popular  domestic  fuel;  it  is  often  over-quenched  at  the  gas- 
works and  sent  out  too  wet,  whilst  its  ignition  point,  if  made  at  a  high  temperature,  is  nearly 
double  that  of  coal,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  li^ht.and  gives  a  dull  fire,  unless  the  chimney 
draught  is  exceptionally  strong.  With  the  introduction  of  continuous  carbonisation  in 
vertical  retorts  (see  under  Gas  Manufacture)  the  quality  shows  distinct  improvement 
in  dryness,  and  it  would  be  easv  for  the  gas  manager  so  to  regulate  the  heat  of  carDonisation 
as  to  leave  3  or  4  per  cent  of  volatile  matter  in  the  coloe  to  fit  it  for  domestic  use. 

Peat, — The  vast  area  of  the  recorded  peat  bogs  existing  in  the  world,  which  in  Great 
Britain  alone  anoounts  to  800,000  acres,  and  the  fact  that  dry  peat,  especially  in  the  form 
of  briquettes,  is  a  pleasant  and  efficient  form  of  fuel,  have  led  to  many  attempts  being 
made  to  utilise  this  enormous  store  of  latent  energy.  So  far  all  attempts  to  solve  the 
problem  have  been  commercial  failures,  as  the  mass  of  raw  peat  existing  in  the  bogs 
contains  approximately  90  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  water,  most  of  it  so  held  in  a  condi- 
tion of  feeble  combination  that  it  cannot  be  pressed  out  mechanically,  whilst  if  heat 
is  employed  to  drive  it  off,  as  much  is  needed  as  remains  in  the  residual  solid,  and  the 
attempt  ends  in  a  loss  equivalent  to  the  money  expended  on  labour. 

In  countries  where  coal  has  been  abnormally  expensive  and  the  climatic  conditions 
good,  cutting  and  stacking  the  peat  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  air-drying  to  reduce  the 
moisture  to  about  50  per  cent,  and  then  driving  off  some  more  of  the  remaining  moisture 
by  artificial  heat  and  briquetting  the  product  with  10  to  20  per  cent  of  moisture  still  in 
it,  has  yielded  small  profits,  but  the  enormous  area  needed  for  the  air-drying,  the  amount 
of  labour  needed  to  cut  the  peat,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so  only  for  a  few 
months  in  the  year^  have  prevented  anything  like  commercial  success,  whilst  in  most 
countries  the  humid  climate  of  the  peat  districts  renders  such  a  process  impossible. 

.  In  1906  Dr.  M.  Ekenberg  discovered  that  peat,  consisting  as  it  does  of  partially 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  contains  cells  which  are  filled  with  and  coated  by  a  slimy 
substance,  which  he  called  hydrocellulose,  and  that  this  jelly-like  compound  held  the 
water  in  such  a  way  that  mechanical  drying  of  the  peat  by  pressure  was  not  possible, 
but  that  when  heated  to  150-200^  C.  the  slime  became  **  hydrolised ''  and  went  into  solu- 
tion, and  that  the  peat  so  treated  could  be  made  to  part  with  its  wliter  under  hydraulic 
pressure.  Starting  from  this  point  the  Ekenberg  process  of  '*  wet  carbonisation  ''  was 
elaborated,  and  works  have  been  erected  on  a  peat  bog  near  Dumfries,  the  working  of 
which  has  been  designed  to  obviate  both  the  climatic  and  labour  difficulties. 

In  this  process  the  peat  is  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  render  it  fluid  enough  to  pump 
through  tubes,  and  with  a  dry  bog  extra  water  would  have  to  be  added ;  at  Dumfnes  however 
the  bog  is  sufficiently  wet  for  the  purpose.  The  peat  is  dug  by  an  ordinary  mechanical  digger 
of  the  type  used  in  civil  engineering  operations,  mounted  on  a  pontoon  which  floats  in  the 
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space  excavated  by  it  On  tb^  bog.  Thi»  digger  nnw^  the  materia]  uito  a  disintegrator  pf 
special  design,  whence  it  19  pumped  through  pipe  lines  to  the  works. 

The  power  required  at  the  peat  getting  station  is  suppHed  by  generating  electric  current 
in  the  works  and  tranamitting  it  to  the.  plant  at  the  bog.  The  peat  pulp  is  then  passed 
through  the  carboniser,  which  may  consist  of  an  arrangement  of  two  concentric  tubes,  such 
as  is  found  in  the  Nichlausse  boiler,  heated  in  a  gas  furnace.  The  raw  peat  is  pumped 
continnouslv  into  the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  tube,  and  the  carbonised  peat, 
flowing  back  in  the  reverse  direction  through  the  inner  tube,  thus  parts  with  its  heat  to  the 
ententig  raw  pulp.  Under  the  pressure  existing  in  the  carbonising  plant  the  pulp  passes 
into  the  filter  presses,  which  squeeze  out  much  (h  the  water,  leaving  the  peat  in  a  condition 
ready  to  go  into  the  producer  for  ammonia  recovery,  or,  after  furuier  drying  by  the  waste 
heat  of  the  gases  from  the  prod ucer>  to  the  briquetting  press. 

One  of  the  chief  points  in  the  process  is  that  double  the  quantity  of  peat  is  treated  that 
is  required  as  briquettes,  one  halt  being  taken  as  press  cake,  and  used  m  producers  of  the 
Croswey  type  for  conversion  into  producer  gas,  which,  after  the  ammonia  in  the  gas  has  been 
absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid,  is  then  partly  employed  in  a  battery  of  gas  engines  to  give  the 
necessary  power  for  working  all  the  apparatus  used  and  bringing  the  peat  from  the  bog,  and 
also  for  supplying  the  heat  for  drying  the  remaining  half  of  the  peat  that  is  to  be  briquetted, 
down  to  about  5  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Peat  contains  nitrogen  in  amounts  which  varv  from  i  to  3  per  cent,  and  theoretically  for 
everv  one  per  cent  of  nitrogen  present  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  105  lbs.  of  ammonium 
sulphate  per  ton«  but  in  practice  with  gas  produoer9  of  the  Crossley  type  about  75  to  So 
per  cent  of  this  quantity  is  recovered. 

The  calorific  value  ol  the  peat  blocks  made  in  the  briquetting  press  is  about  5,490  calories 
or  9,882  B  Th  U,  and  as  the  amounts  which  can  be  carbonised  for  ammonia  recovery  or  can 
be  briquetted  are  very  elastic,  the  output  can  be  arranged  to  meet  kx:al  requirements.  This 
pfxx:«96  i»  undoubtedly  far  more  promising  than  any  that  have  been  before  attempted. 

2.  Liquid  FutL 

During  191 1  and  191.2  the  use  of  liquid  fuel  has  a^ain  received  an  impetus  from  tbe 
successful  results  obtained  with  it  in  practically  all  the  naval  services  in  the  world.  The 
American  Government  are  safeguarding  the  supply  for  naval  purposes  by  taking  con- 
trol over  aD  area  of  the  Californian  oil  fields,  which  will  be  held  in  reserve.  In  Great 
Britain  the  shortage  of  fuel  chI  supply,  due  largely  to  difficulties  in  transport,  will  prob- 
ably disappear  when  the  large  number  of  new  tank  vessels  now  building  are  completed, 
and  these  will  allow  of  the  utilisation  of  the  large  supplies  of  fuel  oil  which  will  be  avail- 
able from  Mexico,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Burma,  as  well  as  from  Texas  and  Call- 
forziia.  The  price  of  liquid  fuel  limits  its  use  to  a  grea.t  extent,  as  it  is  only  where  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  its  employment  are  so  great  as  to  overshadow  the  question 
of  cost  that  it  can  possibly  compete  in  Great  Britain  with  coal,  and  the  factor  which  pre- 
vents its  adoption  in  very  many  directions  is  the  impossibility  o£  getting  any  guarantee 
as  to  constant  supply.  Freights  have  recently  bee^n  so  high  as  to  make  the  price  of  the 
oil  in  Englaad  almost  prohibitive,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  carriage  can  be  so 
reduced  as  to  bring  the  price  down»  The  great  hope  of  the  fuel  oil  market  at  the  end  of 
191 2  rested,  in  the  enormous  demand  for  petrol,  which  during  the  next  few  years  promises 
to  lead  to  the  development  of  all  possible  sources  of  oil;  after  the  portion  possible  to  use 
for  motor-car  fuels  has  been  distilled  off,  the  residuum,  which  is  the  portion  of  the  oil 
available  for  fuel  purposes,  will  be  correspondingly  large;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  most  of  the  countries  on  which  Great  Britain  relies  for  oil  supply  the  use  of  liquid 
fuel  is  advancing  rapidly.  In  America,  Russia,  Austria  and  other  countries  producing 
oil  or  close  to  the  oil  fields^  liquid  fuel  is  now  replacing  solid  fuels  in  the  locomotives  on 
the  Government  lines,  as  well  as  for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes,  so  that  the  sup- 
ply from  these  sources  for  export  is  only  what  is  left  over  after  the  home  consumption 
has  been  satisfied.  This  of  course  does  not  apply  to  the  Indian  and  Mexican  fields, 
irom  which  large  supplies  of  fuel  will  probably  be  available. 

OH  Fuel  Biirners.-^^ost  of  the  earlier  burners  used  for  the  consumption  of  oil  in  place 
of  coal  in  marine  boilers  rel}^  on  the  principle  of  injecting  the  oil  as  a  fine  spray  into  the 
furnace  by  means  of  steam,  air  or  pressure.  These  burners  answered  well  when  the  combus- 
tion space  was  large,  but  where  a  considerable  amount  of  oil  had  to  be  burnt  in  a  small  space 
their  action  of  driving  forward  the  oil  supplied  rendered  the  passage  of  the  burning  oil 
through  the  combustion  space  too  rapid  toaUowof  complete  combustion,  and  large  quantities 
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of  smoke  were  formed.  Farther  trouble  ^roee  because  steam  had  to  be  supplied,  and  as 
on  a  Service  vessel  this  would  mean  extra  boilers  this  was  a  great  drawback. 

Of  the  burners  which  sprayed  the  oil  under  pressure  without  the  use  of  either  steam  or 
air,  the  Korting  and  Swensson  had  already  proved  successful  in  many  cases,  but  a  great 
improvement  was  introduced  by  I.  I.  Kermode,  who  designed  a  burner  in  which  the  oil 
under  pressure  issued  from  the  nozzle  in  a  swirling  cone  of  mist,  the  particles  not  beii% 
driven  straight  forward  as  in  other  types  by  the  s{)raying,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  traverses 
the  combustion  space  is  thus  reduced.  Air  injection  for  the  oil,  although  on  theoretical 
grounds  it  might  be  extpected  to  be  the  most  advantageous,  has  never  found  much  favour 
for  marine  work,  as  auxiliary  power  has  to  be  provided  to  drive  the  pumps  for  the  air  com- 
pression, but  where  an  intense  temperature  is  required  it  has  been  usea  largely,  and  especially 
m  (urnace  work  on  land  has  proved  very  successful.  One  of  the  most  successful  forms  of 
burner  for  this  purpose'  has  also  been  designed  by  Kermode  and  may  be  used  with  either 
steam  or  air. 

At  the  present  time  the  use  of  liquid  fuel  direct  in  the  internal  combustion  engine  has 
occupied  a  large  amount  of  attention,  and  the  Diesel  engine  has  already  shown  itself  well 
adapted  for  marine  use  where  the  power  required  has  not  been  very  hien.  The  successful 
instiallations  in  the  tank  steamer  "Vulcanus"  and  in  the  *'Selandia'*  have  demonstrated 
its  great  possibilities,  whilst  the  fact  that  one  B.H.P.  can  be  obtained  with  a  consumption  of 
something  like  045  of  a  pound  of  liquid  fuel  of  much  the  same  character  as  that  used  for 
burning  under  a  boifer  gives  very  high  economy  in  its  employment. 

The  first  British  destroyer  fitted  with  Diesel  engines  for  propulsion  was  the  **  Hardy," 
launched  in  October  1912,  in  which,  for  full  speed,  turbines  fea  with  steam  from  boilers 
fired  with  oil  fuel  are  used,  whilst  the  Diesel  engines  are  employed  for  cruising  speeds, 
at  which  the  turbine  shows  a  marked  falling  off  in  efficiency. 

In  Germany,  where  there  is  a  heavy  import  tax  upon  oil,  the  Use  of  tar  and  tar  oils  in  the 
Diesel  engine  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  for  the  last  ten  ^ears  tar  and  creoeote 
oils  have  been  satisfactorily  used.  The  troubles  that  at  first  arose  with  tar  oils  were  that 
the  pipes  and  nozzles  of  the  burners  were  found  to  become  choked  with  muddy  deposits  of 
solid  hydrocarbons,  consisting  mainly  of  napthalene,  which  formed  a  crust  also  at  the 
mouths  of  the  burners.  ^  These  deposits  made  the  working  of  the  feed  pumps  difficult,  and 
the  solid  hydrocarbons  increased  the  temperature  of  ignition.  The  crude  tar  oilis  varied  in 
composition  and  quality  with  differences  in  the  temperature  of  carbonisation,  even  when 
the  same  coal  had  been  used,  which  necessitated  constant  alt^eration  in  the  feed  and  air 
adjustments  of  the  engine.  Of  recent  years,  however,  improved  methods  of  fractionation 
and  refining  the  tar  oil,  together  with  careful  selection  of  the  material,  have  ensured  a 
supply  of  fuel  of  constant  and  regular  quality;  without  the  dnawbacks'  incidental  to  the 
use*  of  crude  tar  oils.  < 

3.  Gaseous  Fud, 

The  most  important  development  in  the  use  of  gas  as  fuel  that  has  taken  plac6  sinee 
the  invention  by  Bunsen  of  the  atmospheric  burner  promises  to  arise  from  the  so-caBed 
principle  of  "  surface  combustion."  Although  a  mixture  of  hydrogefa  and  oxygen  in  fhe 
proportions  in  which  they  combine  to  form  water  has  an  ignition  point  of  about  550**  C. 
at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  yet  the  two  gases  will  combine  in  contact  with  certain 
'  metals  at  lower  temperatures,  but  the  rate  of  combination  is  so  slowed  down  tliat  the 
ignition  point  may  never  be  teachcd.  Thfa  power  of  inducing  combination  between 
gases  at  comparatively  low  temperatures  has  been  known  to  be  possessed  by  metals  of 
the  platinum  group,  since  Sir  Humphry  Davy  first  established  the  fact  in  1816,  whilst 
Dulong  and  Thenard  afterwards  proved  that  all  solid  bodies  possess  in  varying  degrees 
the  power  of  accelerating  combustion  beloW  the  ignition  point.  It  is  only  within  recent 
years  that  the  study  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  revived  by  thetesearches  of 'Professor 
W.  A.  Bone,  and  the  phenomenon  of  suHace  combustion  is  now  receiving  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention,  and  promises  to  lead  to  most  important  commercial  developments. 

If  a  mixture  of  coal  gas  and  air  in  the  explosive  ratio  of  1  to  6  be  directed  on  to  the 
surface  of  red  hot  nickel  gauze  or  incandescent  fireclay  and  asbestos,  it  is  found  that  the 
acceleration  of  the  combustion  is  not  confined  to  low  temperatures  only,  but  flaineless 
combustion  ensues  on  the  incandescent  refractory  surface,  producing  there  a  more  in- 
tense combustion,  with  the  result  that  the  material  is  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  incan- 
descence, and.  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  heat  energy  of  the  gaseous  mixture  is 
converted  into  radiant  heat. 

There  are  two  possible  conditions  under  which  gaseous  combustion  may  take  place 
— ^the  first,  homogeneous  combustion,  in  which  the  velocity  of  the  chemical  change  is 
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dependent  on  the  order  of  the  reaction,  and  combustion  occurs  equally  throughout  the 
S3rstem  as  a  whole,  and  secondly,  heterogeneous  combustion,  in  which  the  combustion 
takes  place  in  layers  immediately  in  contact  with  a  hot  surface.  This  second  condition 
constitutes  what  is  known  as  ''  surface  combustion/*  and  fs  governed  by  the  rate  of 
combustion^  the  diffusion  factors  of  the  components  of  the  gaseous  mixture  and  the 
products  of  combustion,  the  effect  of  the  "  activity  "  of  the  refractory  surface,  the  physi- 
cal texture  of  the  surface,  and  the  retarding  effect  of  films  of  inert  gas. 

The  "  activity  "  of  a  given  surface  can  be  varied  by  special  treatment  within  wide 
limits;  but  the  nature  of  the  causes  of  the  variation  is  still  somewhat  obscure.  For 
instance,  using  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  or  carbon  monoxide  with  oxygen  in  conjunction 
with  a  non-oxidisable  metal  or  non-reducible  oxide,  if  the  surface  be  previously  treated 
by  contact  with  the  combustible  gas,  the  "  activity  "  of  the  surface  is  considerably 
stimulated,  whereas  if  treated  with  oxygen  it  is  diminished.  The  activity  of  a  surface 
also  increases  rapidly  with  rise  of  temperature,  the  difference  in  activity  possessed  by 
various  substances  being  reduced  until  at  bright  incandescence  it  disappears. 

ptaphragm  Process. — If  an  explosive  gaseous  mixture  be  forced  uikder  pressure  through  a 
porous  refractory  incandescent  body,  combustion  in  a  greatly  acceterateo  form  takes  place 
within  the  pores,  and  the  heat  developed  by  this  combustion  keeps  the  surface  in  a  state  of 
incandescence  without  the  formation  of  flame.- 

This  principle  may  be  employed  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  to  fit  a  slab  of  porous  refractory 
material  in  the  front  of  a  fuel  chamber  into  which  the  gas  and  air.  In  proportions  necessary 
to  give  complete  combustion,  are  forced  under  the  pressure  necessary  to  drive  tfiem  through 
the  porous  plate;  the  mixture  is  then  ignited  on  tne  outer  surface,  which  rapidly  becomes 
heated,  and  the  mixture  bums  withLa  the  ponssof  Ite  sbbaftd  tldse  to  its  exterior  surface, 
which  being  raised  to  incandescence  emits  great  radiant  heat.  The  degree  of  porosity  and 
size  of  the  pores  of  the  slabs  can  be  arrang^  to  suit  the  quality  of  the  eas,  fine  por^s  b^ing 
used  with  rich  gases,  whilst  a  coarser  grade  is  necessary  with  gases  of  tow  calorific  power, 
the  pressure  also  being  regulated  to  insure  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  gas  being  sufficiently  high 
to  pirevent  any  risk  of  back-firing  or  explosion.  This  niethod  of  applying  the  principle  is 
generally  known  as  the  Diaphragm  process,  and  as,  being  flameless,  tne  slab  can  be  fixed  in 
any  position,  it  can  be  used  to  throw  the  radiant  heat  on  the  surface  of  evaporating  liquids, 
for  the  concentration  of  acids,  and  for  many  forms  of  industrial  and  domestic  heating. 

Granular  Bed  Process, — ^The  second  method,  known  as  the  Gcamtlar  bed  process,  consista 
in  making  a  granular  mass  of  the  refractory  material,  and  blowing  the  mixed  gases  on  to 
it  or  through  it  under  pressure,  so  that  the  combustion  takes  place  on  ^he  sunace  of  the 
granules,  and  a  temperature  of  2,000**  C.  can  be  obtained.  The  granules  can  be  packed  into 
tubes  directly  immersed  in  water  for  steam  raising,  into  the  space  round  crucibles  m  processes 
for  the  melting  of  metals,  or  formed  into  a  bed  for  furnace  work.  In  a  special. form  of  boiler 
designed  for  this  process  an  efficiency  of  95  per  cent  has  been  attaiaea^  that  steam  can  be 
raised  from  cold  in  20  minutes,  and  that  the  normal  evaporation  is  20  lbs.  per  square  foot  of 
combustion  surface  per  hour,  which  can  be  increased  to  30  with  a  slight  loss  in  emciency. 

Gas  Stoves. — Ever  since  Bunsen  in  the  middle'  of  the  test  century  gave  to  th«  wond  his 
atmospheric  burner,  the  use  of  gas  lor  heating  and  power  has  progressed  more  and  morer 
until  nearly  as  much  gas  is  now  used  for  the^  purposes  as  for  illumination. 

^  The  earlier  forms  of  ^s  stove  had  many  detects  which  created  a  strong  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  against  them,  more  especially  as  custom  and  comfort  had  created  a 
firm  affection  for  the  open  coa!  fire.  In  the  modem  eas  stoves  however  due  regard  has  been 
paid  to  overcoming  the  drawbacks  found  with  the  older  forms,  and  their  improved  efficiency 
together  with  the  absence  of  smell,  &c,  have  resulted  in  a  steadily  growing  popularity. 

The  greatest  objection  raised  against  the  use  of  gas  for  domestic  heating  is  that  of  cost. 
If  the  open  fire  and  the  gas  stove  be  compared  on  the  price  Of  fuel  and  the  number  of  heat 
units  present,  the  use  of  gas  is  shown  to  be  about  five  times  as  costly  as  coal  but  if  the 
question  of  efficiency  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  difference  between  the  two  methods 
of  wanning  is  found  to  be  but  slight.  With  a  coal  fire  in  an  open  grate  only  about  one  fifth 
of  the  heat  units  are  utilised  in  warming  a  room,  whereas  with  a  modern  gas  stove  nearly 
four  times  as  great  an  efficiency  can  be  obtained.  Moreover,  in  favour  of  ^as  one  can  place 
cleanliness,  absence  of  dust  and  labour,  and  convenience  of  lighting  and  extinction. 

Heating  by  radiation  is  the  only  true  and  hygienic  method  of  warming  a  room,  as  in  this 
way  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  not  directly  raised,  but  the  walls,  furniture  and  other  solkl 
bodies  in  the  room  absorb  the  radiated  heat  and  in  turn  slowly  give  off  a  portion  of  this  heat 
to  the  air  around  them;  consequently  the  walls  &c  are  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
air.  If  however  the  room  be  heated  by  hot  water  pipes,  steam  or  any  other  such  system, 
the  temperature  is  raised  by  convection:  the  air  around  the  pipes  -ot  radiator  is  heated^ 
expands  and  sets  up  convection  currents  until  the  whole  mass  of  the  air  is-at  the  ^ne  tempera- 
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ture.  The  soHd  bodies  in  the  room  however  arc  not  raised  in  temperature  to  tiie  same 
extent,  with  the  result  that  a  sensation  of  chill  is  experienced  by  a  person  sitting  ne^r  a  wall, 
owing  to  the  heat  of  the  body  passing  by  radiation  to  the  wall. 

In  the  modern  gas  fire  a  ^rg^  percentage  of.  the  heat  is  converted  into  radiant  heat,  and 
the  convection  heat  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  whilst  the  efficiency  has  been  so  improved 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat  in  the  gas  is  utilised.  Provided  that  the  stove  be  fitted 
in  a  proper  manner  the  ventilation  of  the  room  is  effected  quii^e  as  thoroughly  as  with  open 
coal  fire,  but  to  do  this  the  space  between  the  stove  and  the  fireplace  must  not  be  filled  in 
with  a  sheet  of  metal,  as  was  the  old  accepted  procedure,  but  the  exit  pipe  should  be  carried 
for  some  little  distance  up  the  chimney,  when  tne  outrush  of  hot  gases  will  be  drawn  up  with 
them,  by  a  sort  of  injector  action,  and  nearly  as  large  a  volume  of  air  can  be  withdrawn  from 
the  room  as  with  an  open  fire. 

Hypenic  Effect  of  Gas  jffeo/tnf .— ^Careful  researches  have  demonstrated  that  the  use  of 
gas  in  incandescent  burners  and  stoves  is  by  no  means  detrimental  to  health,  but  is  a  valu- 
able adjunct  to  ventilation,  owing  to  increased  circulation  of  the  air. 

In  the  old  forms  of  gas  stove  convected  heat  was  relied  on  for  raising  the  temperature  of 
a  room,  but  this  decreased  the  percentage  of  humidity  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  rapid 
evaporation  from  the  plants  and  occu^nts  in.  the  room,  the  results  being  drooping  in  the 
former  and  discomfort  to  the  latter.  This  is  always  the  case  where  convected  neat  is  the 
sole  method  of  warming,  but  if  a  combination  of  the  two  systems  be  adopted  it  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  the  case  of  large  spaces  where  enough  radiant  heat  could  not  be  given  by  an 
open  grate,  or  gaa  stove.  With  a  factory  or  schoolroom,  for  instance,  radiators  or  hot  water 
pipes  could  be  fixed  below  the  windows  and  inlet  ventilators,  and  in  this  way  the  entering 
current  of  air  would  be  warmed  up  two  or  three  degrees,  and  the  fire  would  then  be  able  to 
complete  its  work  of  warming  the  solids  in  tho  room  by  radiation  in  a  much  shorter  time. 
^  (Vivian  B.  Lewes.) 

lUUMINATING  GAS  MANUFACTURE' 

In  no  large  industry  have  such  fundamental  changes  taken  place  during  the  past  few 
years  as  in  coal  gas  oiaimfactiure,  a  complete  revolution  pf  the  old  ideas  upon  the  carbon- 
isation of  coal  having' led  to  the  introduction  in  Great  Britain  of  vertical  retort  processes, 
while  on  the  European  Continent  and  in  America  carbonisation  in  bulk  or  chamber 
processes  have  made  rapid  headway. 

The  beginning  of  the  present  form  of  vertical  retort,  in  which  gravity  is  brought  into 
full  play  to  aid  the  fiiiing  and  discharging  of  the  retort,  was  in  1902,  when  at  the  Exeter 
vmriksmi  gasworks  a  retort  on  this  principle  was  erected  and  worked  by  T.  Settle  and 
j^i^rt^  W.  A.  Padiield,  and  in  the  same  year  vertical  retorts  began  to  be  experi- 

mented on  in  Germany,  by  Dr.  J.  Bueb  who  by  1904  had  got  a  good-sized 
installation  at  Mariendorf  working  successfully.  In  July  1003  however  Messrs.  H.  W. 
Woodall  and  A.  M.  Duckham  had  patented  in  England  a  form  of  vertical  retort  on  a 
totally  different  principle  to  the  German  retort,  inasmuch  as  they  embodied  the  principle 
of  working  continuously,  so  rendering  possible  the  uniform  treatment  of  coal  during 
carbonisation,  instead  of  putting  in  a  full  charge  of  coal,  carbonising,  drawing  the  coke 
and  recharging,  as  is  done  in  the  Continental  tjrpe  of  vertical. 

Messrs.  William  Young  and  S.  Glover  in  1905  patented  a  continuous  vertical  process, 
which  differed  from  the  Woodall-Duckham.  In  the  latter  the  principle  is  adopted  of  a 
continuous  column  of  carbonising  material,  the  inlet  of  fresh  coal  at  the  top  being 
dependent  on  the  withdrawal  of  coke  from  the  bottom,  the  retort  being  so  proportioned 
Y^ith  regard  to  time  and  temperature  that  the  carbonisation  of  the  coal  was  completed 
by  the  time  the  bottom  was  reached;  whilst  in  the  Young  and  Glover  system  the  dis- 
charge of  coke  was  independent  of  the  coke  feed,  and  a  space  was  left  in  the  top  of  the 
retort  above  the  coal  so  as  to  form  a  chamber  in  passing  through  which  tar  vapour  might 
be  gasified  and  fixed  by  radiant  heat:  in  this  respect  resembling  the  procedure  adopted 
by  Settle  and  Padfield. 

In  1909  the  Glover- West  retort  took  the  place  of  the  Young  and  Glover »  a  cooling 
chamber  for  the  coke  being  constructed  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  and  the  heat  utilised 
for  raising  the  temperature  of  the  secondary  air  supply  to  the  flues,  whilst  the  empty 
^^ce  at  the  top  of  the  retort  was  done  away  with,  and  the  coke-withdrawal  made  to 
govern  the  feed,  thus  reverting  to  the  principle  introduced  by  Woodall  and  Duckham. 

*  See  JS.  B.  xi,  483  it  seq. 
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The  transition  from  the  experimental  to  the  practical  stage  proved  fatal  to  the  Settle- 
Padfield  system,  whilst  the  Young  and  Glover  became  merged  in  the  Glover- West  pro- 
cess, but  since  1909  the  three  remaining  systems  have  been  working  continuously/ «nd 
with  later  improvements  are  so  successful  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  gradually 
largely  supplanting  the  older  forms  of  retort  in  English  practice. 

The  German  intermittent  verticals,  or  Dessau  retorts,  have  been  at  work  at  Sunderland 
since  1909,  where  at  the  Ay  res  Quay  works  there  is  an  installation  of  a  bench  of  six  beds  of 
ten  retorts  each.  The  retorts  are  13  feet  li  inches  high,  tapering:  from  o 
''•"fj.  inches  by  22i  inches  at  the  top  to  13!  by  37i  inches  at  the  bottom.     The  bench 

verucMU,  carbonises  400  tons  of  coal  per  week,  ancl  yields  between  12,000  and  13,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  ton.  The  coal  is  charged  into  the  retorts  from  an  overhead  hopper,  each 
taking  a  little  under  half  a  ton,  which  requires  twelve  hours  for  complete  carbonising,  and 
during  the  last  two  hours  steam  is  passed  at  a  slow  rate  through  the  charge,  partly  to  increase 
the  volume  of  gas,  and  partly  to  prevent  any  sticking  of  the  charee  due  to  carbon  deposited 
on  the  inner  face  of  the  retort,  which  might  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  the  coke  when  the, 
bottom  door  of  the  retort  was  opened.  The^  use  of  steam  naturally  increases  the  amount 
of  fuel  used  in  the  carbonisation,  this  amounting  to  13.96  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  coal  car- 
bonised when  no  steam  is  used,  and  rising  to  17.8  per  cent  when  steam  is  employed,  the 
average  of  fuel  used  being  about  15  per  cent. 

Of  the  two  continuous  processes,  the  Woodall-Duckham  has  been  the  longest  at  work, 
and  there  are  numerous  installations  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.     The  retorts  are 


ufAiwflBjr  ^?  ^^^^  *"  height  with  a  sufficient  taper  to  ensure  the  slip  of  the  charge.     The 

""        at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  is  seven  or  eight  hours.     The  coke  is  removed  by  an 


time  occupied  in  the  travel  of  the  coal  from  the  hopper  to  the  coke  extractor 
at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  is  seven  or  eight  hours.  Tne  coke  is  removed  by  an 
extractor,  actuated  by  a  ratchet  and  pawl  arrangement  on  a  grooved  wheel,  and 
driven  by  a  nxrking  shaft,  and  the  coke  then  falls  into  a  watersealed  hopper,  which  is  large 
enough  to  take  the  amount  drawn  out  during  three  revolutions  of  the  extractor,  or  about 
three  hours'  discharge.  The  coke  can  be  quenched,  if  necessary,  by  a  small  spray  of  water 
in  the  storage  hopper,  but  the  amount  of  water  is  limited,  so  that  the  coke  is  ejected  in 
practically  a  dry  state  and  at  a  temperature  of  140°  F.  The  passage  of  the  coal  through  the 
retort  is  governed  by  the  speed  of  the  extractor,  the  supply  of  coal  at  the  top  of  the  retort 
t>eing  arranged  to  keep  the  retort  full,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  space  at  the  top  where 
the  gas  is  led  off,  and  which  can  be  regulated  in  size  by  a  sliding  partition.  The  top  of  the 
built-up  retort  is  closed  by  an  iron  casting  carrying  the  coal  feed,  the  gas  exit  pipe,  and  the 
slidlne  partition.  ^  The  coal  feed  is  a  gas-ti? ht  hopper  fixed  eccentrically  to  the  retort  and 
closecT  by  a  gas-tight  valv^  through  which  the  nopper  can  be  filled  from  another  store 
hopper  above.  This  operation  takes  a  very  short  time  and  is  necessary  only  once  in  three 
hours,  the  size  of  the  lower  hopper  being  so  calculated  as  to  hold  the  coal  to  give  the  charge 
of  coke  removed  by  the  three  revolutions  of  the  extractor  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort. 

In  any  process  where  automatic  and  continuous  action  is  arrang^ed  for,  the  working 
parts  of  the  apparatus  are  apt  to  become  rather  complex,  but  in  spite  of  the  objections 
raised  from  time  to  time  against  continuous  carbonisation,  the  system  is  an  established 
success,  being  at  work  also  in  America  and  on  the  European  Continent.  ^ 

The  other  process  based  on  the  continuous  carbonisation  of  coal  is  the  Glover-West. 
In  this  system  an  economy  is  obtained  by  utilising  the  heat  from  the  cooling  hopper  for 
the  coke  to  rejgenerate  the  air  for  the  secondary  combustion  in  the  flues,  this 
•'"•JJJ^Jj  making  a  slight  decrease  in  the  fuel  consumption,  which  is  given  as  10.3  per 
vtrtMMM,  <;ertt.  Com|:9ete  installations  have  been  at  work  for  some  time  at  St.  Helen* 
and  at  Droylsden,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  settings  of  dght  retorts,  each  setting  being 
subdivided  into  two  sections  of  four  retorts,  for  convenience  in  working.  The  output  of  tho 
plant  is  rated  at  500,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  twenty-four  hours. 

The  retorts  are  20  feet  long,  oval  in  section,  and  with  a  slightly  increasing  taper  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  coke  falls  into  a  cast  iron  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the  retorts,, 
and  round  it  the  secondary  air  8Ui>ply  is  led.  Beneath  the  coke  chamber  is  the  extractor, 
a  slowly  revolving  vertical  screw,  driven  from  a  small  gas  engine  by  means  of  an  arrangement 
of  levers  and  ratchet  wheels.  The  coke  is  discharged  into  a  bottom  hopper,  from  which  it  is 
removed  about  every  two  hours.  The  top  of  the  retort  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Woodall- 
Duckham,  being  provided  with  the  coal  feeding  hopper,  gas  exit  pipe,  and  partition* 

Extended  experience  with  these  systems  has  shown  that  in  spite  oif  tReir  apparent  com* 
plexity,  they  work  smoothly  and  noiselessly,  with  complete  absence  of  smoke  and  steam» 
which  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  old  methods  of  carbonisation.  The  wear  and  tear,  also, 
are  very  small.  A  great  advantage  of  the  process  is  the  uniformity  in  composition  of 
the  gas,  whereas  in  the  old  horizontal  retorts  the  corni^ositton  of  the  gas  evolved  at  the 
commencement  and  at  the  end  of  the  carbonisation  varied  enormously,  and  uniformity  in 
composition  was  left  to  the  mixation  of  the  gas  from  many  benches  in  the  holder. 

intermediate  between  the  old  processes  of  carbonisation  and  coke  oven  recovery  plant 
comes  what  is  known  as  *' chamber  carbonisation."     By  this  method  charges  of  three  to 
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eight  tons  of  coal  can  be  dealt  with  at  a  time,  and  it  has  met  with  considerable  success, 
especially  on  the  European  Continent,  where  a  number  of  installations  have  been  erected. 
"The  first  chamber  setting  was  erected  in  1901  at  the  Munich  works  by  H. 
^*JJ"*?*'  •  Ries  and  E.  Schilling,  who  converted  an  old  setting  for  inclined  retorts  by 
^SfT^  building  into  it  three  chambers,  each  taking  a  charge  of  one  ton  of  coal,  the 

floors  of  the  chambers  being  at  an  angle  of  35"*  to  facilitate  charging  and  dis- 
charging. This  plant  was  so  successful  that  the  chambers  were  enlarged,  and  later  on  in  1006 
an  installation  offifteen  chambers  in  groups  of  three  per  setting  was  erected.  Each  chamber 
takes  a  charge  of  two  and  ahalf  to  three  tons,  and  the  carbonisation  is  continued  for  24  hours. 
A  regards  results,  Dr.  Bunte  in  1907  reported  that  he  obtained  U.342  cubic  feet  per  ton  of 
Saar  coal,  having  a  gross  calorific  value  of  626  B  Th  U  per  cubic  foot. 

The  success  of  the  Munich  plant  was  followed  by  tne  erection  of  a  larger  installation 
at  Hamburg.  The  chambers  consisted  of  ten  settings  of  three  chambers  each,  the  chambers 
being  24.6  feet  lon§  by  7.4  feet  high,  the  width  varying  from  i  foot  8  inches  in  the  outside 
chambers  to  2  feet  m  the  central  chamber.  Carbonisation  takes  24  hours,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  three  chambers  is  17.J  tons.  A  still  larger  installation  of  twelve  settings  of  three 
chambers  each  was  erected  at  Moosach,  the  length  of  the  chamber  being  increased  to  28.7  feet. 
At  many  other  places  on  the  European  Continent  chamber  ovens  were  erected  by  H.  Kop- 
pers,  A.  Klonne  and  Knoch,  and  the  Koppcrs  system  is  now  to  be  tried  at  Birmingham. 
Horizontal,  vertical  and  inclined  chambers  have  all  been  tried,  and  each  has  its  advocates,  but 
the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  revert  to  the  horizontal  chamber  with  mechanical  coke  pusher. 

The  great  advantage  of  chamber  carbonisation  is  that  it  reduces  the  cost  of  handling 
and  labour,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  a  labour  charge  of  9d.  has  been  reduced  to  fd.; 
on  the  other  hand  the  candle  power  of  the  gas  is  below  the  English  standard,  although  the 
calorific  value  is  satisfactory,  and  the  initial  cost  of  erection  is  very  high. 

Mr.  Charles  Carpenter,  at  the  South  Metropolitan  gas  works  in  London,  carried  out  some 
experiments  with  ordinary  horizontal  retorts  by  filling  them  full  of  coal,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested  by  Kunath  in  1885,  instead  of  only  partially  filling  them,  an  operation 
2™  *™***  which  became  a  possibility  only  with  the  perfecting  of  charging  and  discharging 
ntcHB"  machinery.  He  found  that  a  consideratle  improvement  was  effected  in  the 
make  ana  quality  of  the  gas  as  wiell  as  in  the  tar.  This  is  no  doubt  largely  due 
to  the  elimination  of  the  large  space  that  was  left  above  the  charge  of  coal  in  the  old  practice, 
which  led  to  the  degradation  of  the  gas  and  tar  vapours  owing  to  contact  with  the  red  hot 
crown  of  the  retort,  and  the  fully  charged  horizontal  is  beii^;  adoptied  at  many  works  not 
yet  prepared  to  instal  verticals. 

All  the  various  systems  of  carbonisation  in  genera!  use — ^fully  charged  horizontal  retorts, 
intermittent  vertical  retorts,  and  continuous  carbonisation  retorts — show  but  little  variation 
in  the  aniount  of  g^as  they  yield  per  ton  of  coal  carbonised,  but  if  the  fuel  consumption  be 
taken  for  comparison,  the  continuous  vertical  retorts  show  a  decided  gain,  the  following 
figures  giving  tne  amount  of  fuel  consumed  per  100  lbs.  of  coal  carbonised: — 

Horizontal.  Intermittent  Continuous  Carbonisation 

vertical.  Woodall-Duckham.  Glover-West. 

14  15  .  12. 1  10.3 

The  low  figure  obtained  in  the  Glover-West  system  is  accounted  for  by  the  regeneration  of 
the  secondary  air  supply  by  the  waste  heat  from  the  coke. 

The  continuous  vertical  retort  also  has  other  miiu)r  advantages.  la  the  ordinary  gas- 
works practice  and  with  intermittent  vertical  installations  the  surrounding  air  is  perioaicatfy 
rendered  offensive  by  outbursts  of  steam  and  smoke  from  the  chaq;inff  and  discharging  of 
the  retorts  and  the  quenching  of  the  coke,  but  in  the  continuous  verticaffthere  is. none  of  this 
annoyance;  the  plant  works  with  perfect  cleanliness  and  absence  of  nuisance«  whilst  the 
coke,  owing  to  being  cooled  before  exposure  to  the  air,  requires  no  spraying  with  water. 
The  quality 'of  the  coke  and  tar  and  the  yield  of  ammonium  sulphate  also  are  improved,  so 
that  continuous  carbonisation  in  vertical  retorts  offers  the  most  advantages. 

The  ^resit  improvements  in  gas  and  residuals  alike  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of 
the  vertical  retort  and  the  fully  charged  horizontal  are  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  over- 
decomposition  of  the  hydrocarbon  gases  and  vapours  that  used  to  take  place  with  the  old 
practice  of  only  about  half  filling  a  horizontal  retort  with  the  charge  of  coal  to  be  carbonised. 
Under  these  conditions,  as  the  heat  began  to  penetrate  the  charge,  the  gas  that  was  evolved 
passed  up  into  the  empty  space  in  the  crown  of  the  retort,  and  was  there  subjected,  to  radiant 
neat  from  the  retort  walls,  which  are  at  a  temperature  of  upwards  of  looo  C,  and  also  to 
contact  with  them,  the  latter  being  destructive  to  the  more  easily  decomposed  hydrocarbons^ 
breaking  them  up  into  simpler  hydrocarbons,  hydrogen  and  free  carbon,  the  latter  forming 
deposits  of  retort  carbon  on  the  interior  of  the  crown  of  the  retort  and  soot,  found  as  free  car- 
bon in  the  tar.  As  the  heat  penetrates  the  carbonising  mass,  the  outer  portion  of  the 
charge  becomes  redhot  coke,  and  the  gas  distilling  from  the  inner  core  has  to  force  its 
escape  through  this,  so  that  not  only  contact  but  catalytic  action  of  the  carbon  surface  adds 
to  the  destruction  of  the  hydrocarbons ;  as  this  action  increases  with  the  thickness  of  the  red 
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hot  envelope  of  coke  the  gas  gets  poorer  and  i>oorer  as  the  carbonisatioa  proceeds,  so  that  for 
the  last  hour  during  which  eas  is  coming  off  it  is  practically  non-luminous. 

In  the  vertical  retort  and  full  horizontal  the  space  above  the  coal  is  done  away  with,  and 
as  the  heat  penetrates  the  charge,  ^as,  tar,  vapour  and  steam  distil  inwards  from  the  exterior 
portions,  and  the  vapours  condensing  in  front  of  the  zone  of  heat  form  a  pSLSty  tutiKe  through 
the  cool  coal  core  ol  which  the  gases  escape  without  undue  degradation  to  the  mouthpiece. 
In  this  way  about  two  thirds  of  the  charge  is  distilled  under  conditions  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  good  gas  and  tar,  whilst  a  larger  proportion  of  ammonia  escapes  destruction, 
but  as  soon  as  the  central  core  gets  tar-logged  the  remaining  gas  and  vapour  are  forced  back 
through  the  red  hot  column  of  coke  and  undergo  complete  degradation. 

During  the  last  few  years  no  verymarked  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  coal  gas,  but  a  very  interesting  revival  of  an  old  process  under  new  conditions  has 
taken  place  at  the  Cheltenham  gasworks,  which  may  prove  of  great  value. 
Coai  limlag*  About  thirty  years  ago  the  Cooper  process  of  mixing  lime  with  the  coal  before 
carbonisation,  in  order  to  increase  the  yield  of  ammonia,  was  extensively  tried, 
but  abandoned  on  account  of  the  increase  in  ash  it  gave  in  the  coke.  J.  Paterson  and 
Twycross  have  now  tried  moistening  the  surface  of  the  coal  after  crushing  with  a  small  steam 
jet,  and  dusting  2  per  cent  of  lime  over  it,  which  adheres  uniformly  to  the  moistened  surface, 
and  shows  a  marked  result  not  only  in  the  amount  of  ammonia  obtained,  but  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  ^as  from  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  sulphur  compounds  other  than  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  being  reduced  to  20  grains  per  100  cubic  feet,  instead  of  being  double  that  amount, 
whilst  the  increase  in  the  ash  of  the  coke  is  practically  negligible. 

Attempts  are  also  being  made  to  introduce  direct  processes  for  the  recovery  of  the  ammo- 
nia as  sulphate,  by  washing  the  gas  after  removal  of  the  tar  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  is 
I  **  done  in  some  coke  oven  plants,  whilst  d  very  interesting  system  of  recovering 
2J"***"*'^*  the  ammonia  as  sulphate  and  at  the  same  time  utilising  the  sulphur  of  the 
'"***'•  ^  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  crude  gas  is  also  under  trisd.  This  is  known  as 
W.  Burkhetser's  process,  ana  consists  of  removing  the  tar  and  passing  the  gas  with  the  ammo- 
nia and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  it  through  porous  hydrated  ferric  oxide  warmed  to  60*  C., 
which  removes  the  whole  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  not  ammonia ;  when  the  purifier 
is  saturated  with  sulphide,  a  current  of  air  and  steam  is  led  through  it,  the  sulphur  burns, 
forming  sulphur  di-  and  tri-oxide,  mixed  with  the  residual  nitrogen  of  the  air:  these  gases 
are  then  parsed  in  small  quantities  into  the  gas  containing  ammonia  flowing  from  another 
purifier  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  sulphate  and  sulphite  of  ammonia  so  formed  is  washed 
out  of  the  gas  in  a  scrubber  with  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  which  is  used  until 
concentrated,  when  a  mixture  of  two  thirds  ammonium  sulphate  and  one  third  ammonium 
sulphite  crystallises  out.  (Vivian  B.  Lewes.) 

THE  COAL-TAR  INDUSTRY  ^ 

The  history  of  coal-tar  and  its  utilisation  has  undergone  an  interesting  phase  during 
the  past  few  years.  It  is  well  known  that  the  quality  and  value  of  coal-tar  is  as  depend- 
ent upon  the  temperature  at  which  the  coal  is  carbonised  as  upon  the  character  of  the 
coal,  whilst  the  amount  of  heating  and  contact  with  red  hot  surfaces  that  the  tar  vapours 
are  subjected  to  after  their  formation  also  influences  its  composition;  as  a  result  the  tar 
has  shown  distinct  changes  with  every  alteration  in  gas  manufacture,  these  changes 
affecting  the  amounts  of  the  products  that  can  be  obtained  from  it  on  distillation. 

These  changes  are  best  seen  by  the  percentage  fractions  obtained  from  the  tar: — 

Period 1820  to  1850. 

Process  of  carbonisation  Iron  retorts. 

Temperature  of  carbonisa- 
tion    8oo°C. 

Yield  of  gas,-  cubic  feet  per 

ton    ........  9,000 

•  Composition  of  tar  by  weight 

Ammoniacal  liquor            .     .  1.04 

Crude  oaptha 3 .  73 

Light  oils 4.47 

Creosote  oil  ^ 27.29 

Anthracene  oil 18.13 

Pitch 41  80 

Specific  gravity  of  tar     .     .     .  1 .  140 

iSeeE.B,  vi,  595  ^  5cg. 


1850  to  1898. 

Fireclay 
retorts. 

1898  to  191 1. 

Fireclay 
retorts. 

i,ooo*C. 

i.oso'^C. 

10,500 

11,500 

1.02 

3-45 

2.59 

27.33 

13-77 

47.67 

I-I54 

0.383 

0.995 

0.567 

19.440 

12.280 

64.080 

1.206 
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The  results  show  that  higher  temperatures  seriously  diminished  the  amount  of 
the  more  volatile  distillates  upon  which  the  value  of  the  tar  largely  depends. 

In  the  first  few  years  of  this  century  the  reduction  in  England  of  the  Parliamentary 
standard  of  illuminating  value,  and  the  introduction  of  the  No.  2.  standard  Argand  as  a  test 
burner,  led  to  a  further  pressing^  of  temperatures  in  order  to  obtain  a  Large  volume  of  gas, 
and  brought  about  such  a  detenoration  in  the  quality  of  the  tar  that  the  market  price  fell 
to  }d.  a  gallon;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  enormous  demand  for  tar  that  arose  at  this  period 
for  preparing  the  surface  of  roads  tar  would  have  fallen  probably  still  lower,  as  it  contained 
the  minimum  of  valuable  products  and  anything  up  to  50  per  cent  of  free  carbon,  which 
deteriorated  the  pitch. 

Luckily  for  those  industries  that  are  dependent  upon  tar  products,  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  tar  has  taken  place  with  the  introduction  of  vertical  retorts,  fully- 
charged  horizontals  and  chamber  carbonisation  (see  under  Gas  Manufacture),  as  ib 
shown  by  the  following  analyses:— 

Dessau  Continuous 

verticals.  Verticals. 

Specific  eravity  1.113  I074 

Free  carbon 4.0  3.1 

Distillate  up  to  170°  C 13.0  9.1 

"    •*270*C 24.0  25.7 

350'' C 9.0  24.9 

Pitch 50.0  46.0 

Road  Tarring. — ^The  use  of  tar  forvroad  surfaces  now  occupies  so  much  attention  that  a 
short  description  of  the  methods  employed  will  be  of  interest. 

The  tar  used  should  be  coal-tar,  either  from  gas-works  or  coke  ovens,  and  shouM  be 
partially  distilled  before  use,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  water  and  volatile  oils;  the  specific  gravity 
should  be  1.2  to  1.25  and  high  temperature  tar,  containing  much  napthalene  and  free  carbon, 
should  be  avoided,  as  these  bodies  have  no  binding  effect  and  lead  to  disintegration. 

Crude  tar  should  never  be  used  for  surface  work;  the  complaints  which  arise  from  the 
contamination  of  water  in  streams,  &c.  from  tar-treated  roads  nearly  all  arise  from  this 
source,  as  the  trace  of  water  and  ammoniacal  liquor  together  with  the  volatile  oils  prevent 
rapid  drying,  and  if  rain  falls  shortly  after  the  tar  has  Deen  used,  slight  emulsifying  of  the 
surface  takes  place,  and  the  water  that  flows  into  the  gutters  and  streams  becomes  contami- 
nated and  shows  itself  by  films  on  the  water.  The  presence  of  water  in  the  crude  tar  is  also 
a  serious  drawback,  because  the  porous  road  material  absorbs  water  more  quickly  than  tar, 
and  this  weakens  the  adhesion  of  the  tar  and  leads  to  crumbling  of  the  surface.  Where 
partially  distilled  tar  cannot  be  obtained,  the  best  way  to  prepare  the  crude  tar  is  to  heat  it 
m  coppers  to  a  temperature  of  65°  C.  (150**  F.)  for  several  hours,  when  most  of  the  water  will 
be  driven  off,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  in  doine  this,  as  if  the  temperature  rises  above 
tills jpoint  frothing  over  of  the  tar  and  ignition  from  the  fire  below  is  very  apt  to  take  place. 

.  There  are  three  methods  by  which  the  tar  may  be  used  in  preparing  the  surface  of  the 
road: — (i)  Simply  tarring  the  surface,  as  is  done  in  most  rural  districts;  (2)  Making  the  sur- 
face of  the  road  with  tar  macadam;  (3)  Grouting  the  macadam  whilst  making  the  road  with 
tar.  The  first  method  is  the  one  employed  to  the  laivest  extent,  and  depends  for  its  success 
on  choosing  a  period  of  dry  weather  to  carry  it  out;  the  surface  of  the  road  must  be  dry  and 
all  dust  removed,  the  tar  is  then  run  on,  preferably  hot,  from  a  tank  on  wheels  with  any  form 
of  sprayer  that  will  give  an  even  distribution,  or  it  may  be  applied  by  hand,  which  allows 
of  more  attention  being  {>aid  to  local  conditions  in  the  road  surtace,  and  sand  or  stone  screen- 
ings may  be  dusted  sparingly  over  the  surface  of  the  tar,  and  all  excess  swept  off  when  the 
tar  sets.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are  low  cost,  suppression  of  dust,  mcreased  life  of 
roadway,  economy  in  watering  and  good  surface,  whilst  the  disadvantages  are  that  it  gives 
a  slippery  road  for  horses  with  frost,  and  if  the  tar  contains  too  much  free  carbon  and  naptha- 
lene, a  black  mud  in  wet  weather.  The  second  system  consists  in  mixing  the  macadam  with 
the  prepared  tar  before  making  the  road.  Limestones  absorb  a  very  much  larger  proportion 
of  tar  than  granites  and  make  a  more  adherent  mass  when  rolled,  but  granite  roaa  metal 
can  be  used  puite  successfully.  The  procedure  is  to  grade  the  road  metal  roughly  into  2J,  i  J 
and  i  inch  sizes:  these  are  well  dried  and  are  mixed  with  the  prei>ared  tar  and  made  up  into 
heaps  that  are  allowed  to  stand  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  a  layer  of  the  2}  inch  metal  is 
put  down  and  rolled,  the  operation  is  repeated  with  the  i  J  inch  metal,  and  the  surface  is 
made  of  the  i  inch  size.  The  third  or  "grouting"  system  is  to  put  down  the  macadam  in  the 
usual  way,  but  dry,  and  after  li^ht  rolling,  to  mix  hot  prepared  tar  with  sand  and  float  it  over 
the  surface,  brushing  the  grout  mto  the  interstices  of  the  macadam,  and  lightly  sifting  a  little 
screening  over  the  surface.  The  great  demand  for  coal-tar  for  this  purpose  has  created  a 
shortage  in  the  supply,  but  the  improvement  in  price  will  probably  lead  to  a  rapid  extension 
in  the  use  of  coke  oven  recovery  plant,  thousands  of  tons  of  tar  being  burnt  to  waste  annually 
in  the  beehive  coke  ovens,  which  still  are  used  in  the  North  of  England  to  a  very  great 
extent.  (Vivian  B,  Lbwes.) 
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GAS  UOHTING^ 

The  incandescent  gas  mantle,  both  in  its  upright  and  inverted  formSi  has  made 
Bteady^  headway  dnring  the  past  few  years,  and  the  great  increase  in  light  that  can  be 
obtained  by  increase  of  the  pressure  under  which  the  gas  is  supplied  to  the  burner  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  in  constructing  lamps  for  the  illumination  of  large  spaces. 

The  most  important  outcome  of  the  last  few  years  with  regard  to  gas  lighting  is  the 
change  of  opinion  that  is  gradually  taking  plac^  with  regard  to  its  hygienic  e£Fect  on  the 
air  of  enclosed  spaces.  When  the  electric  light  was  first  introduced  as  a  domestic 
illuminant,  the  fact  that  it  took  no  oxygen  from  the  air  and  gave  ofF  no  products  of  com- 
bustion led  to  the  assumption  that  it  must  be  more  healthful  in  a  dwelling  room  than 
gas,  which  not  only  abstracted  oxygen  but  evolved  as  products  of  combustion  water 
vapour  and  carbon  dioxide,  the  amount  of  which  latter  gas  in  the  air  of  a  room  had  al- 
ways been  taken  by  the  sanitary  authorities  as  an  indication  of  its  hygienic  condition. 
The  researches  of  Dr.  S.  Rideal  and  others  have  shown  conclusively  however  that  the 
air  in  the  breathing  zone  of  an  inhabited  room  lighted  by  the  Incandescent  gas  mantle 
is  always  fresher  and  less  oppressive  than  with  electric  incandescent  burners,  and  that 
the  increase  in  carbon  dioxide  and  humidity  which  one  would  expect  is  not  to  be  found, 
whilst  a  large  decrease  in  the  organic  matter  takes  place.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  uprush  of  heated  air  and  products  from  the  burner  draws  up  the  emanations 
from  the  skin  and  lungs  of  the  occupants,  charring  and  sterilising  any  germs  and  organic 
matter  that  are  present,  and,  reaching  the  ceiling  at  a  temperature  12^  C.  higher  than 
when  electric  light  is  used,  diffuses  so  rapidly  through  the  plaster  as  to  draw  in  fresh  air 
below  the  door  of  the  room^  and  whilst  so  diffusing  filters  off  the  carbonised  organic  mtA- 
ter  and  dust  on  the  surface  ot  the  plaster,  so  giving  the  blackening  that  is  always  found 
above  a  gas  burner,  which  is  often  erroneously  attributed  to  imperfect  combustion* 

Air  movement,  coolness,  humidity,  and  reduction  in  the  mass  action  of  pathogenic 
bacteria,  are  now  recognised  as  being  of  far  greater  importance  to  health  than  the 
chemical  purity  of  the  air,  and  the  convection  currents  and  change  of  air  set  up  by  the 
heat  of  the  incandescent  gas  burner  lead,  it  is  held,  to  a  fulfilment  of  these  requirements 
far  better  than  the  electric  light.  (Vivian  B.  Lbwbs.) 

OIL  LIQHTINQ* 

There  has  been  but  little  change  in  either  the  construction  of  oil  lamps  or  the  use  of 
oil  for  lighting  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  production  of  a  successful  lamp  using 
ordinary  lamp  oil  and  an  incandescent  mantle  still  awaits  solution. 

In  lighting  by  oil  gas  a  marked  improvement  has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Pintsch  in 
railway  carriage  lamps.  Attempts  were  made  for  many  years  to  devise  oil  gas  burners 
fitted  for  use  with  incandescent  mantles,  but  whilst  upright  mantles  only  were  available 
no  great  success  was  achieved,  as  the  shaking  of  the  train  rapidly  destroyed  them,  and 
no  anti-vibration  device  seemed  to  have  any  effect  in  preventing  this.  When  however 
the  inverted  mantle  was  introduced,  it  was  found  that  the  method  of  suspending  it  by 
its  steatite  base  from  lugs  on  the  burner  noezle  rendered  it  far  more  resistant  to  shock, 
whilst  in  case  of  the  mantle  breaking  the  fabric  was  suspended  in  a  fine  platinum  wire 
basket,  which  kept  it  in  position  until  it  could  be  renewed.  Using  the  ordinary  Pintsch 
compressed  oil  gas  in  small  inverted  atmospheric  burners,  a  consumption  of  0.6  of  a 
cubic  foot  per  hour  gives  with  the  mantle  a  light  of  24  candle  power,  or  three  times  the 
amount  of  light  for  half  the  gas  consumption  with  small  flat  flame  burners. 

An  interesting  development  of  compressed  oil  gas  for  portable  use,  buo3's,  motor 
lamps,  etc.,  is  the  introduction  on  the  European  continent  of  what  is  known  as  "  Blau 
gas."  When  ordinary  oil  gas  is  compressed,  as  in  a  Pintsch  cylinder,  a  considerable 
amount  of  liquid  hydrocarbons,  which  were  present  in  the  gas  as  vapours,  separate  out, 
the  liquid  consisting  of  benzene,  toluene,  hexane,  heptane,  etc.,  and  the  gas  suffers 
considerable  reduction  in  illuminating  power.  The  gas  thus  freed  from  vapours  con- 
tains hydrogen,  methane  of  little  or  no  illuminating  power,  and  the  higher  gaseous 

*  See  E.  B.  xvi,  655  et  seq.  *  See  E.  B.  xvi,  651  e/  seq. 
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members  of  the  paraffin  and  ethylene  series,  such  a&  ethane,  propane,  butane,  ethylene, 
propylene,  etc.,  of  high  illuminatiAg  power,  and  by  coolix]^  aiid  compressiDig  these  under 
nigh  pressure  in  a  steel  cylinder  they  are  liquefied,  whilst  the  hydrogen  and  metluvne 
remain  gaseous  and  pass  on.  This  liquid  gasifies  entirely  when  the  valve  of  the  cylinder 
is  opened,  and  constitutes  the  "  Blau  gas,"  and  is  largely  used  when  high  light  values 
are  needed  from  jets  or  fiat  fiame  burners. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great  influx  of  so-called  "  air-gas  "  or  "  petrol  air  ga3  " 
machines  on  the  maxket,  intended  for  the  lighting  of  country  houses  where  coal  gas  or 
electricity  is  not  available.  In  nearly  all  these  the  principle  first  introduced  by  Hooker 
of  adding  only  enough  petrol  vapour  to  the  air  to  make  it  combustible  and  not  enough  to 
make  it  explosive,  has  been  adopted,  so  that  any  leakage  of  the  gas,  instead  of  forming 
an  explosive  mixture  as  would  be  the  case  with  coal  gas,  becomes  non-combustible  from 
over-dilution.  The  principle  of  all  the  machines  is  to  evaporate  a  given  weight  of  petrol 
into  a  definite  volume  of  air,  and  to  bring  this  about  a  large  number  of  automatic  devices 
are  employed,  driven  by  water  power,  hot  air  engines  or  falling  weights.  The  "  gas  " 
so  formed  consists  of  a  mixture  of  about  98  per  cent  of  air  with  2  per  cent  petrol  vapour, 
and  burns  in  specially  constructed  burners  as  a  non-luminous  flame  which  is  used  with  an 
incandescent  mantle.  A  gallon  of  petrol  in  a  good  machine  will  make  from  Z400  to  1 500 
cubic  feet  of ''  gas,"  having  a  heatijgtg  value  of  between  80  and  90  B  Th  U  per  cubic  foot. 

(Vivian  B.  Lewes.) 

ACETTLENE' 

The  progress  of  the  past  two  years  in  the  use  of  acetylene  has  been  chiefly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cutting.  As  an  illuminant,  the  number  of  new  instal- 
lations in  Great  Britain  keeps  a  steady  average.  In  other  countries,  where  central  in- 
stallations for  the  lighting  of  small  towns  and  villages  are  more  often  met  with,  the  in- 
crease is  more  marked.  Welding  and  cutting  by  means  of  the  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe, 
however,  is  advancing  with  great  rapidity,  America  leading  the  way  both  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  work  done;  Germany  occupies  the  second  place,  France  the  third,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  a  bad  fourth.  A  school  of  acetylene  welding  has  however  been  started 
in  England,  and  more  rapid  progress  is  expected. 

A  noticeable  feature  is  that  in  France  and  Germaay  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  oxy-acetylene 

welding  done  is  in  manufacturing  work,  while  in  America  the  extreme  value  of  the  process 

for  rapid  repairs  has  been  fully  realised,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  work 

MOBt'htM        done  18  of  that  character.    The  size  of  the  work  which  can  now  be  undertaken 

wMka^        ^^^  enormously  increased  with  extended  knowledge  of  the  requirements,  and 

/^'  ^  two  examples  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  saving  that  can.  be  effected  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  work  is  done.  A  section  of  the  frame  of  a  steam  hammer,  weighing 
about  tour  tons,  was  fractured,  and  by  means  of  the  oxy-acetylene  torch  new  metal  was 
filled  into  the  break,  the  whole  of  the  welding  completed,  and  the  section  delivered  within 
48  hours.  The  "Commonwealth,"  a  laige  passenger  steamer,  was  in  collision  with  a  warship 
and  had  her  bows  badly  crumpled  up,  but  by  the  oxy-acetylene  cutting  torch  the  damaged, 
portion  was  removed,  the  repairs  executed,  and  service  resumed  within  a  week. 

In  the  early  days  of  welding  by  the  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe  many  cases  occurred  which 
seemed  to  [x>int  to  the  steel  being  rendered  hard  and  brittle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
heated  portion.  Investigation  however  has  shown  that  this  is  due  .to  careless  adjustment 
of  the  ratio  of  acetylene  to  oxygen  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  which  with  any  excess  of  acetvlene 
increased  the  carbon  in  the  steel  and  so  haroened  it,  and  that  if  a  properly  designed  and 
adjusted  blowpipe  is  used  the  tensile  strength  of  test  pieces  cut  from  a  plate  with  the  oxy- 
acetylene  flame  is  higher  than  when  sheared.  Some  recent  Austrian  experiments  on  two 
mild  steels  however  show  that  when  a  chrome  nickel  steel,  hardened  for  armour  plate,  is 
cut  by  the  flame  a  softening  of  the  steel  takes  place,  this  being  most  noticeable  close  to  the 
cut  and  gradually  diminishing  as  the  distance  became  greater,  whilst  a  nickel  steel,  un* 
hardened,  was  perfectly  unaffected. 

The  American  Naval  Department  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  oxy-acetylene  process, 
and  in  building  one  of  the  recent  battleships  expended  over  $70,000  in  welding  and  cutting 
by  it.  The  system  has  also  been  adopted  widely  at  many  European  ports,  and  at  Marseilles, 
Genoa  and  Antwerp  has  been  in  use  for  several  years.  The  use  of  acetylene  dissolved  in 
acetone  under  pressure,  the  acetone  being  contained  in  porous  material  packed  into  strong 
steel  cyiindem,  has  largely  extended  the  scope  of  autogenous  soldering,  as  both  acetylene 

^  See  £.  B.  i,  137  et  seq. 
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and  oxygen  ander  pressure  can  be  obtained  in  portable  cylinders,  and  repairs  executed  in  the 
confined  space  of  a  ship's  hold  or  even  in  the  boilers  themselves. 

The  trade  in  cylinders  of  dissolved  acetylene  has,  as  might  be  expected,  ^panded  rapidly 
both  in  Great  Bntain  and  elsewhere,  this  being  due  partly  .to  the  advance  in  oxy-acetylene 
^^  welding,  but  more  largely  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  motor- 

™JJ*2^**  vehicles,  the  headlights  from  which  are  most  conveniently  supplied  with  acet- 
**^*^  ^**'  ylene  from  a  cylinder  of  dissolved  gas,  which  does  away  with  the  trouble 
incidental  to  a  portable  generator. 

•  Another  direction  in  which  the  use  of  acetylene  has  made  enormous  strides  in  America 
is  for  self-starters  for  motor-cars,  of  which  some  fifteen  different  kinds  are  in  use  in  the 
United  States.  In  one  class  of  self-staiters  the  pressure  existing  in  the  acet- 
Seif'BtMiUn.  ylene  cylinder  is  used  toforce  a  charge  of  gas  and  air  into  the  explosion  cylinders 
of  the  motor  engine,  where  it  is  fired  by  the  spark  and  starts  the  engine,  the 
"Disco"  automatic  self-starter  beine  one  of  the  best  of  this  class;  while  the  'T'rest-O- 
Starter"  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  second  class,  in  which  low  pressures  only  are  used, 
the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  being  pumped  into  the  cylinders  in  proper  firing  order. 

In  1896  it  was  shown  that  when  acetylene  is  palssed  through  a  red  hot  tube  it  undergoes 
instantaneous  decomposition  with  deposition  oi  carbon  and  liberation  of  hydrogen,  the 
carbon  bieing  rendered  incandescent  by  the  exothermic  decomposition,  and  that 
RtHrmeruM^  the  temperature  at  which  this  takes  place  could  be  raised  by  dilution  with 
mottyLmt  hydrogen;  when  this  was  done  the  acetylene  underwent  condensation  into 
'  benzene  and  other  hydrocarbons.  Rl  Meyer  has  now  repeated  these  observa- 
tions on  a  larger  scale.  The  apparatus  consisted  essentially  of  two  vertical  tubes,  electrically 
heated,  and  a  mixture  of  acetylene  and  hydrogen  was  passed  slowly  through  them,  the  tem- 
perature being  so  arranged  that  separation  of  carbon  was  to  a  large  extent  avoided.  The  first 
tube  was  heated  to  65<r  C,  and  the  second  to  800°  C,  when  it  was  found  that  a  quantity  of  a 
light  brown  tarry  liquid  was  formed,  and  that  the  gases  leaving  the  apparatus  contained 
methane.  In  some  cases  the  yield  of  liquid  was  about  60  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  acetylene 
used,  and  contained  nearly  20  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  benzene.  Other  hydrocarbons 
identified  were  toluene,  napthalene,  anthracene,  indene,  diphenyl,  fluorene,  pyrene  and 
chry^ne;  and  further  experiments  with  acetylene  and  hydrocyanic  acid  connrmed  Sir 
W.  Ramsay's  observations  that  these  bodies  condensed  to  form  pyridine  bases. 

A  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  utilising  calcium  carbide  for  the  fixation 
of  atmospheric  nitrogen.  In  order  to  do  this  crushed  calcium  carbide  is  heated  to  a  tempKcra- 
^^^  ture  of  800-1000**  C.  in  an  electric  furnace,  and  nitrogen,  generally  obtained 
222IJ2  hy  liquifying  air  by  the  Linde  process  and  allowing  the  nitrogen  to  distil  off, 
^  '  is  then  passed  through  the  red  not  mass  and  converts  the  calcium  carbide  into 
calcium  cyanamide,  CaCNt.  This  is  now  recognised  as  an  extremely  valuable  manurial 
matter,  as  it  slowly  evolves  ammonia  under  the  influence  of  moisture,  according  to  the  equa- 
tion: CaCNi-h3  nK)  =  CaC03-h2  NHj.  There  is  a  large  installation  at  Odda,  in  which 
196  electric  furnaces  are  employed,  and  about  30  tons  of  calcium  cyanamide,  containing 
18  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  made  per  24  hours,  whilst  the  world's  production  for  the  past  year 
amounts  to  nearly  200,000  tons.  (VivjAN  B.  Lewes.) 

THE  PBTROIiEUM  INDUSTRY^ 

The  winning  of  petroleum  in  regions  of  proved  productivity,  and,  concurrently,  the 
discovery  of  new  sources  of  supply,  are  being  greatly  stimulated  by  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing employment  of  oil  fuel  for  power  purposes,  both  as  a  substitute  for  solid  fuel  in  steam- 
raising,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  internal-combustion  engine. 

Since  its  inception  half  a  century  ago  the  petrdeum  industry  has  advanced  to  a  posi- 
tion of  g(reat  importance,  mainly  in  supplying  a  cheap,  convenient  and  efficient  light, 
and  an  excellent  lubricant  for  machinery.  During  the  past  few  years  it  has  adso  furnished 
the  motor-spirit  which  drives  our  automobiles,  motor  boats,  submarines,  hydroplanes 
and  aeroplanes.  Now,  however,  it  is  entering  upon  a  new  era,  in  becoming  a  great  fuel 
industry,  and  its  further  expansion  promises  to  be  far  more  rapid,  for  it  is  evident  that  if 
there  is  to  be  any  large  substitution  of  oil  for  coal  as  a  source  of  power  the  output  of  oil 
will  have  to  be  greatly  increased.  At  present  the  world's  production  of  petroleum  docs 
not  amount  to  much  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  output  of  coal,  even  allowing  for  the 
higher  calorific  value  of  the  liquid  combustible.  The  general  employment  of  motors- 
spirit  has,  of  itself,  contributed  largely  to  the  present  profitable  character  of  the 
business,  though  the  high  price  at  which  this  product  is  now  sold  is  leading  to  the  use 
of  distillates  of  higher  specific  gravity  and  lower  volatility,  of  which  a  far  larger  percent- 

*  See  E.  B,  xxi,  316  et  seq. 
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age  can  be  obtained  from  the  crude  oil.  Probably  the  owner  of  the  private  motor  car 
will  always  prefer  to  have  the  product  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  use,  even  if  he 
has  to  pay  a  high  price  for  it,  but  for  use  in  public-service  and  commercial  motor  vehicles 
an  increasing  substitution  of  the  less  volatile  product  may  be  looked  for,  and  it  is  desira- 
ble that  this  should  be  so,  for  the  supply  of  motor-spirit  may  otherwise  become  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  increasing  demands,  though  at  present  the  United  States  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  which  are  the  chief  sources,  show  no  signs  of  failure  in  this  respect. 

In  regard  to  the  industrial  use  of  oil  for  power  purposes  it  is  instructive  to  consider 
the  remarkable  changes  which  have  been  effected  in  the  United  States  within  very  recent 
years  by  the  provision  of  liquid  fuel.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  David  T.  Day,  in  an 
instructive  article  published  in  The  Times  (London)  for  June  28,  191 2,  the  supply  of  oil 
fuel  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  State  development.  It  has  made  Oklahoma  a  state 
abundant  in  prosperous  cities,  and  has  developed  the  railroads  and  manufacturing 
mdustries  of  Texas.  In  Louisiana  it  has  made  the  sugar  industry  ready  for  the  free 
list,  and  corresponding  changes  are  in  progress  in  Illinois  and  further  west  in  Wyoming. 
Oil  fuel  has  completely  revolutionised  California,  so  that  the  state  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
startlingly  rapid  transformation  from  a  mining  and  agricultural  community  to  a  manu- 
facturing centre,  and  the  keynote  of  the  Panama-Pacihc  Exposition  of  191 5  in  San 
Francisco,  originally  intended  to  be  a  tribute  to  the  extension  of  commerce  through  the 
openijig  of  the  Panama  Canal,  will  be  the  change  of  San  Francisco  from  a  future  Liver- 
pool to  a  future  Birmingham. 

For  marine  purposes,  as  well  as  in  industrial  establishments,  the  most  potent  factor 
in  the  replacement  of  coal  by  oil  is,  however,  unquestionably  the  Diesel  engine,  which 
possesses  great  economic  advantages  over  other  types  of  internal-combustion  engines. 
Not  only  can  a  much  greater  amount  of  power  be  obtained  with  this  engine  from  a  given 
quantity  of  oil,  but  in  addition  the  less  volatile  hydrocarbons  of  which  petroleum  is 
chiefly  composed,  and  even  the  crude  oil  itself,  can  be  used  with  it. 

For  use  on  railroads  the  Diesel  engine  has  not,  as  yet,  been  substituted  for  the  steam 
locomotive,  but  the  employment  of  oil  fuel,  which  for  many  years  has  been  common  in 
Southern  Russia,  has  been  extended  to  other  countries,  especially  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  figures  compiled  by  Redwood  and  Eastlake,  the  worid's  production 
of  crude  petroleum  amounted  in  1909  to  40,070,832  metric  tons,  and  in  19 10  to  43,986,- 
531  metric  tons,  while  in  1911  (from  Day's  figures)  it  was  46,526,334  metric  tons.  De- 
tails of  the  production  in  different  areas  for  1909  and  1910  (Redwood  and  Eastlake),  and 
191 1  (Day),  are  shown  in  Table  A. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  United  States  continues  to  occupy  a  predominant  posi- 
tion in  the  industry,  having  contributed  in  1911  no  less  than  63.8  per  cent  of  the  world's 
output,  the  next  in  order  being  Russia,  with  19.16  per  cent  of  the  total.  During  191 1 
the  production  of  Mexico  increased  so  largely  as  to  bring  that  country  into  the  third 
place,  and  as  soon  as  there  are  adequate  transport  facilities  the  increase  will  probably 
be  far  greater.  Other  countries  of  very  considerable  commercial  importance  in  the 
industry  are  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Rumania  and  Galicia.  To  the  aggregate  output  of 
the  United  States,  California  contributed  far  more  largely  than  any  other  state,  and 
may  be  expected  to  provide  sufficient  oil  for  the  industrial  needs  of  the  whole  Pacific 
slope  for  many  years  to  come.  The  similar  requirements  of  the  Atlantic  <:oa5t  will 
probably  be  met  by  the  importation  of  the  surplus*  production  of  Mexico. 

The  older  oil-fields  of  Russia,  in  the  Baku  region,  which  in  the  past  have  produced 
immense  quantities  of  oil  from  a  comparatively  small  area,  are  showing  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion, but  other  districts  are  being  actively  exploited  with  highly  promising  results.  In 
the  Ural  Caspian  region,  lying  east  and  west  of  the  Ural  river,  there  are  over  30,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  where  already  some  very  productive  wells  have  been  drilled, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  which  may  prove  to  be  richly  petroliferous.  The  island  of 
Cheleken  has  also  become  commercially  important  as  a  source  of  oil.  The  sanguine 
anticipations  expressed  in  regard  to  the  Maikop  oil-field  have  not  been  fulfilled,  but 
its  prospects  will  be  better  understood  when  we  know  the  results  of  the  deep-drilling 
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1909 

k 

191 0. 

» 

191 1 

ft 

Production. 

1 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Production. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Production. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

United  States.—* 

24,422,783 

60.949 

27,940.806 

63.521 

29,393,252 

63.80 

Appalachians 

3.538»"3 

3.585.517 

Li  ma- Indiana 

1.094,859 

967,182 

Illinois 

4,  "9,779 

4.4i9,"5 

Mid-Continent  . 

6,640,656 

7,183,343 

Gulf   .      .      ;      . 

1,588.274 

2,003.063 

California 

7,396,213 

9,734.741 

Other  fields  . 

44.889 

47,845 

Russia    .... 

9,003,416 

22.469 

9,599,304 

21.823 

9,066,259 

19.  lO 

Galicta  .... 

2,076,740 

5- 183 

1,762,560 

4.007 

1,458,275 

3.04 

Eastern  Archipelago 

1,413,741 

3528 

1.435,240 

3-263 

1.670.668 

352 

Runuinia 

1,296.403 

3  235 

1,352,289 

3  074 

1,544,072 
897,184 

3.21 

British  India 

879,755 
331,^32 

2.196 

808,794 

1.839 

1.87 

Mexico  .... 

0.828 

444,373 

1. 010 

1,873,522 

4.07 

Japan    .... 
Peru       .... 

251.505 

0.628 

257.021 

0.584 

221.187 

0.48 

175,482 

0.438 

177,347 

0.403 

186.405 

0.40 

Germany     . 

143,244 

57.446 

0.357 

145.168 

0.330 

140,000 

0.29 

Canada 

0.143 

,        43.129 

0.098 

38.813 

0.08 

Italy      .... 

5,895 

0.015 

Test.)    6,000 
(est.)    2,500 

0.014 

10,000 

0.02 

Hungary 

2.590 

0.006 

0.006 

Other  countries 

(est.)  10,000 

0.025 

(est.)  12.000 

0.028 

26,667 

0.06 

operations  recently  in  progress.    Attention  has  also  been  directed  to  exploratory  work  on 
the  Taman  Peninsula. 

Among  other  countries  which  may  be  confidently  expected  to  add  largely  to  the 
world's  supplies  of  petroleum  in  the  near  future  is  Persia,  where  there  is  an  immense  area 
of  presumably  petroliferous  lands,  a  portion  of  which  has  already  been  proved  by  the 
test  of  the  drill  to  be  highly  productive.  Drilling  operations  in  Egypt,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  have  also  been  attended  with  results  which  are  regarded  as  sufficiently  promising 
to  justify  the  provision  of  a  large  capital  for  the  development  of  the  industry.  The 
island  of  Trinidad  is  being  systematically  examined,  and  sufficient  has  been  done  to  lead 
to  the  belief  that  large  stores  of  oil  exist  there;  in  191 1  it  produced  17,071  metric  tons. 
Among  other  potential  sources  of  supply  which  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  pros- 
pector are  Turkey  (Mesopotamia),  New  Zealand,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  Canada 
(north-west),  Alaska,  Venezuela,  Barbados,  Madagascar,  China,  Argentina,  Algeria, 
Nigeria,  Colombia,  Ecuador  and  Bolivia.  There  are  also  sources  of  oil  in  the  bitumi- 
nous shale  deposits  of  France,  Servia,  Spain,  South  America,  New  South  Wales,  New 
Zealand,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.       (Boverton  Redwood.) 
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Progress  of  SaENxmc  Research 

During  recent  years  notable  advances  have  been  made  in  agricultural  science  and 
especially  in  the  application  of  chemistry  and  biology  to  agricultural  practice. 

The  perennial  question  of  the  source  of  the  combined  nitrogen  utilised  by  vege- 
tation has  received  fresh  light  from  the  discovery  by  Beijerinck  of  a  group  of  bacteria 
living  free  in  soil  and  water  and  possessing  the  power  of  bringing  the  free 
^V^  0/  '^i^rogen  of  the  atmosphere  into  combination.  These  organisms,  known 
iSlnt$m.  AS  Azolobacterf  are  powerful  oxidiscrs  of  carbohydrate  material,  from  which 
.  process  they  derive  the  energy  necessary  to  effect  the  fixation  of  the  nitrogen, 
and  they  have  been  identified  in  cultivated  and  virgin  soils  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  however  only  practically  effective  in  soils  containing  carbonate  of 
lime,  though  they  have  been  found  in  all  the  steppe  soils  where  black  soil  rich  in  nitroge** 
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has  accumulated  to  a  considerable  depth,  such  soils  for  example  as  are  found  in  Man- 
itoba, the  Russian  steppes,  and  the  Pampas  of  South  America.  Despite  the  fixing  ac- 
tion of  the  bacteria  associated  with  the  leguminous  plants  it  has  always  been  dif&cult  to 
regard  the  enormous  accumulation  of  nitrogen  in  virgin  soils  as  the  result  only  of  past 
vegetation,  since  the  higher  plants  are  only  capable  of  taking  already  combined  nitro- 
gen from  the  soil  and  restoring  it  again  as  they  die  down.  When,  however,  the  vegeta- 
tion falls  back  to  the  soil  carbohydrates  are  added  which  have  been  manufactured  by 
the  green  leaf  from  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  help  of  light,  and 
it  is  by  the  subsequent  oxidation  of  this  non-nitrogenous  material  by  Azotobacter  that 
free  nitrogen  is  drawn  into  combination  and  the  stock  in  the  soil  is  added  ta. 

The  examination  at  Rothamsted,  England,  of  the  soil  of  a  wheat  field  under  arable 
cultivation  for  more  than  half  a  century  shows  a  steady  decline  in  nitrogen  content 

approximately  equivalent  to  the  removals  in  crop,  any  recuperative  actions 
expeflmeats,  *^  work  being  only  sufficient  to  balance  casual  losses  by  drainage,  weeds, 

etc.  A  portion  of  the  wheat  field  was,  however,  allowed  to  go  to  waste 
some  thirty  years  ago,  and  became  covered  with  a  natural  vegetation  of  weeds  and 
grasses,  which  are  never  cut  but  allowed  to  die  down  each  year  in  situ.  The  soil  of  this 
portion  was  foimd  to  have  gained  nitrogen  at  the  rate  of  nearly  loo  lbs.  per  acre  per 
annum,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  must  have  been  fixed  by  Azotobacter  working 
on  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  dead  vegetation.  With  this  clue  we  can  interpret 
the  accumulation  of  nitrogen  in  virgin  soils  carrying  a  grassy  vegetation;  similarly  forest' 
soils  which  annually  receive  carbonaceous  matter  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  become  en- 
riched in  nitrogen,  though  in  both  cases  the  process  will  only  be  effective  if  the  soil  con- 
tains carbonate  of  lime.  Again  when  land  is  laid  down  to  grass  for  a  period  there  will 
be  a  regeneration  of  the  nitrogen  stock  by  the  action  of  Azotobacter^  utilising  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  in  the  roots  and  stubble  of  the  grass. 

The  last  decade  has  also  seen  the  resources  of  agriculture  enriched  by  two.  new 

nitrogenous  fertilisers  in  which  the  nitrogen  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere  by  artificial 

^^         means.     Sir  William  Crookes  bad  drawn  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  the 

lifSbm       fixation  of  nitrogen  by  means  of  the  electric  spark,  but  the  process  only 

attained  commercial  realisation  through  the  methods  devised  by  Birkeland 
&  £y de,  now  worked  on  an  enormous  scale  at  Notodden  in  Norway.  In  this  process  an 
alternating  current  of  about  5,000  volts,  derived  from  watef  power,  is*  set  to  form  an  arc 
between  U-shaped  copper  electrodes,  water  cooled.  The  arc  is  spread  out  into  a  broad 
flat  flame  by  means  of  a  powerful  magnetic  fields  and  through  it  is  blown  a  current  of  air 
at  gentle  pressure.  The  issuing  air  at  a  temperature  of  600-700^  C.  contains  about  i  per 
cent  of  nitric  oxide,  which  after  cooling  combines  with  more  oxygen  from  the  air  and  is 
dissolved  out  by  water  and  finally  by  milk  of  lime.  The  final  products  are  nitric  acid 
and  nitrate  of  lime,  which  latter  with  about  13  per  cent  of  combined  nitrogen  is  now  be- 
ing sold  as  a  fertiliser.  The  lime  base  gives  it  certain  advantages  over  nitrate  of  soda  on 
heavy  soils  deficient  in  lime,  and  as  the  nitrogen  is  equally  effective  unit  for  unit,  nitrate 
of  lime  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  stock-  of  nitrogenous  fertilisers. 

The  other  fertiliser  depends  upon  a  different  principle,  the  combination  of  nitrogen 
with  bodies  of  a  metallic  nature  to  form  compounds  which  will  give  rise  to  ammonia  on 
decomposition  with  water.  A  metal  is  not,  however,  the  starting  point  but  calcium  car- 
bide, now  manufactured  on  an  enormous  scale  for  the  generation  of  acetylene.  At  a 
temperature  of  about  700°  C.  it  combines  with  free  nitrogen  to  form  calcium  cyanamide, 
which  by  the  action  of  water  becomes  converted  into  calcium  carbonate  and  free  am- 
monia. The  process  is  now  extensively  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  various  calcium 
carbide  works  situated  where  water  power  is  available,  as  at  Odde  in  Sweden,  in  Savoy, 
and  at  Piano  d'Orte  near  Rome.  The  roughly  ground  carbide  is  heated  in  tubes  through 
which  is  passed  pure  nitrogen  obtained  by  the  fractional  distillation  of  liquefied  air. 
The  product  contains  18-20  per  cent  of  combined  nitrogen  with  about  20  per  cent  of 
free  lime;  it  is  sold  under  the  name  of  nitrolim  or  kalk-stickstoff  and  forms  an  effective 
nitrogenous  fertiliser,  especially  valuable  on  soils  poor  in  lime. 
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Another  series  of  investigations  that  may  have  considerable  outcome  in  practice  deal 
with  the  results  of  the  partial  sterilisation  of  soil.  Various  observers  had  noticed  from 
^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  *  ^^  which  had  been  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling 
ffMoM.'  "  water  was  thereby  markedly  more  productive  than  before.  A  similar  in- 
crease of  fertility  follows  treatment  with  volatile  antis^ics  such  as  chloro- 
form,  toluene,  etc.  Russell  &  Hutchinson,  working  in  the  Rothamsted  Laboratory, 
arrived  at  an  unexpected  solution  of  the  problem*  They  found  that  the  increased 
productivity  was  due  to  the  rapid  rate  at  which  the  soil  developed  ammonia  after  the 
treatment;  the  anunonia  did  not  change  further  to  nitrates  because  the  nitrifying  or-, 
ganisms  had  been  destroyed,  but  the  plants  utilised  the  ammonia  dbectly.  The  tceat* 
ment  moreover  did  not  completely  sterilise  the  soil;  a  small  number  of  organisms,  capable 
of  decomposing  the  nitrogenous  residues  in  the  soil  into  ammonia,  are  left  and  multiply 
with  great  rapidity,  until  within  a  few  weeks  the  numbers  of  bacteria  within  the  soil  are 
far  IB  excess  of  those  prevailing  in  the  untreated  soiL  These  bacteria  account  for  the 
increased  production  of  ammonia  and  therefore  fertility  of  the  treated  soil.  Further 
investigation  led  to  the  conclu»on  that  normal  soil  contains  agencies  restricting  the 
development  of  bacteria  and  therefore  the  rate  of  ammonia  production  and  consequent 
fertility^  which  negative  agencies  are  wholly  removed  by  the  heating  and  treatment  with 
antiseptics,  and  these  agencies  were  identified  as  protozoa,  amoebae,  etc.,  living  in  the 
soil,  large  organisms  which  feed  upon  living  bacteria.  They  are  killed  off  by  the  partial 
sterilisation,  and  on  the  removal  of  this  check  the  bacteria  are  enabled  to  increase  their 
numbers  to  an  extent  previously  impossible,  thus  raking  Ihe  rate  of  production  of  plant 
food  from  the  otherwise  unavailable  nitrogenous  material  in  the  soil.  It  has  been  found 
practicable  to  apply  these  principles  with  commercial  success  to  the  treatment  of  green- 
house soils,  which  rapidly  degenerate  and  have  to  be  replaced  because  the  conditions  of 
warmth  and  moisture  are  especially  favourable  to  the  development  of  protozoa.  Again 
the  soil  of  sewage  farms  rapidly  deteriorates;  and  becomes  ineffective  towards  the  puri- 
fication of  sewage  from  the  same  causes,  but  can  be  restored  to  its  proper  character  by 
partially  burning,  the  soil  or  treatment  with  antiseptics.  Much  progress  has  not  been 
made. with  the  treatment  of  ordinary  farm  land^  as  heating  is  out  of  the  question;  the 
desideratum  is  a  cheap  antiseptic  of  the  ri^t  degree  of  volatility. 

The  rediscovery  and  extension  of  the  Mendelian  theories  of  inheritance  have  placed 
the  question  of  breeding  new  varieties  of  domesticated  animals  and  plants  upon  a  new 
basis,  insomuch  as  they  offer  a  method  by  which  the  attainment  of  a  particu- 
smdctnmL  ^^^  desired  result  can  be  foreseen.  While  animals  present  certain  special  diffi- 
culties because  of  the  complexity  of  the  factors  involved  in  such  characters 
as  meat^  milk  or  wool,  plants  are  simpler,  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
application  of  breeding  on  Mendelian  lines  to  the  production  of  new  varieties  of  cereals, 
which  afford  particularly  easy  material  for  work  because  they  are  naturally  self  fertilised. 
The  English  and  West  European  varieties  of  wheat  for  example  are  distinguished  by 
their  capacity  for  heavy  cropping,  but  they  do  not  command  the  higher  range  of  prices 
because  flour  made  from  them  is  not ''  strong,''  i.d.  it  does  not  make  large  loaves  and  ia 
starchy  rather  than  nitrogenous  in  comparison  with  the  wheats  grown  in  the  east  of 
Europe,  Manitoba,  Kansas,  etc.  Some  of  the  latter  wheats  preserve  a  considerable 
measure  of  their  strength  and  high  nitrogen  content  on  English  soils,  but  the  yield  is  too 
low  to  enable  them  to  be  profitable  even  at  the  highec  price  per  bushel.  Biffen  at  Cam^ 
bri  Ige  has  shown  that  this  high  nitrogen  content  and  strength  is  a  Mendelian  character 
that  segregates  in  the  offspring  of  cross-bred  patents,  and  has  succeeded  in  breeding  one 
or  two  varieties  which  combine  to  a  marked  degree  the  cropping  piowers  of  the  English 
wheats  and  the  strength  of  other  varieties>  and  one  at  least  of  these  new  cross-breds  is 
now  being  grown  commercially  in  England*  Other  ejperiments  that  promise  success  on 
a  working  scale  deal  with  the  breeding  of  wheats  proof  against  rust,  a  disease  which 
seriously  affects  the  yield  of  wheat  in  many  of  the  warmer  countries  and  may  indeed 
prohibit  their  growth,  as  over  much  of  S.  Africa.  A  rust-proof  species  had  been  found, 
and  though  its  miserable  yield  deprives  it  of  all  commercial  value  it  transmits  its 
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immunity  on  Mendellan  lines  vrhen  crossed  with  other  varieties;  hence  by  suitable  cross- 
ing and  selection  a  rust*resistant  variety  yielding  normal  crops  has  been  obtained. 
Another  line  of  attack  has  led  to  considerable  improvement  among  existing  races  of 
cereals,  and  that  is  the  process  of  selection  of  '^  pure  lines  "  associated  with  Nitlsen  and 
the  experimental  station  of  Svalof  in  Sweden.  If  a  field  of  any  variety  be  examined, 
putting  aside  accidental  admixtures,  a  considerable  range  of  variation  will  be  observed 
in  such  characters  as  the  length  of  ear,  the  stiffness  of  the  straw,  the  size  of  the  grains,  etc., 
etc.  The  majority  of  these  differences  are  due  to  accidents  of  nutrition  and  are  not 
inherited,  but  by  selecting  a  number  of  ears  from  plants  possessing  the  desired  character- 
istics and  growing  the  com  from  each  separately  a  few  will  be  found  to  transmit  the 
variation,  and  by  raising  a  stock  of  seed  from  the  best  a  permanent  improvement  in  the 
variety  can  be  effected.  Moreover  such  a  pure  strain  will  be  found  to  possess  a  great 
uniformity  in  the  time  of  ripening  and  similar  factors,  which  alone  may  make  it  of  more 
value  than  the  composite  out  of  which  it  originated.  The  success  of  such  breeding  along 
pure  lines  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  failure  of  many  attempts  to  improve  crops  by  mass 
selection,  i.e.,  by  picking  out  a  large  number  of  the  best  ears  or  the  heaviest  corns  and 
raising  a  stock  of  seed  from  this  aggregate.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  improved 
material  owes  its  character  to  nutrition  alone  and  falls  back  in  the  next  generaticMi,  that 
the  resulting  mixture  of  strains  is  very  slightly  better  than  the  unselected  mas9. 

The  scientific  advance  in  the  theory  of  the  nutritipn  of  animals  basbeea  of  too 
technical  a  nature  for  discussion  here,  especially  as  it  has  resulted  in  no  modifications  of 

practice;  but  the  advent  of  a  new  and  valuable  feeding  stuff  into  Europe 
bm.  "^^y  ^^  noted.    This  is  the  soya  bean,  which  has  been  long  grown  for  both 

human  and  cattle  food  in  China  and  Japan.  At  the  dose  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  when  Manchuria  was  opened  up  to  Japanese  traders,  it  was  found  that 
large  quantities  of  this  bean  were  obtainable,  and  the  firm  of  Mitsui  embarked  on  its 
importation  into  Europe.  The  bean  contains  up  to  1 7  per  c^it  of  a  neutral  tasteless  oil, 
valuable  for  food,  soap  making  and  other  purposes  to  which  vegetable  oils  are  applied, 
and  this  oil  is  extracted  by  pressure  in  the  usual  way.  The  residual  cake  forms  a  valu^ 
able  food  for  all  classes  of  stock,  containing  about  6  per  cent  of  oil  and  over  40  per  cent 
of  proteins.  Its  advent  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  that  it  occurred  at  a  time 
when  linseed  cake,  for  which  it  is  almost  an  equivalent,  was  rising  to  an  exceptional 
price.  (A.  D.  Hall.) 

Agkicultuiial  Organisation  jn  xhe  United  Kingdoic 

The  increasing  demand  for  state  assistance  for  agricultural  research  and  education, 
improvement  of  live  stock,  furtherance  of  co-operation,  etc.,  led  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
Work  of  ^  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  introduce  the  Development  Act  in  1909, 
BHtiBb  under  which  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  make  recommendations 

2b''*'*£S*"'  to  the  Treasury  of  grants  for  the  promotion  of  rural  industries.  The 
grants  are  to  be  made  either  to  a  government  department  or  to  a  university 
or  other  association  not  trading  for  profit,  and  a  sum  in  the  first  instance  of  £2,500,- 
000  has  been  set  aside  for  the  purposes  of  th^  Commission.  Under  this  Act  schemes 
have  already  been  approved  and  grants-  made  for  the  furtherance  of  research  and  edu* 
cation,  for  the  promo ti(Hi  of  co-operation,  for  the  improvement  of  live  stock  and  horses, 
for  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  etc.,  etc. 

Up  to  191 1  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  charged  with  the  administration  of  agricul- 
tural affairs  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  In  191  z  a  separate  Board  was  created 
for  Scotland,  to  which  were  transferred  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  old  Board  as 
regards  Scotland,  higher  agricultural  education,  and  the  administration  of  a  scheme  of 
land  purchase  for  the  creation  of  small  holdings.  To  thi^  Scotch  Board  of  Agriculture 
an  annual  grant  of  £200,000  is  made.  -< 

Owing  to  the  increased  grants  derived  from  the  Development  Commission  the 
organisation  of  agricultural  education  and  research  has  been  considerably  advanced  of 
late  years  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  very  shortly  it  will  possess  a  complete  system 
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making  provisioii  for  all  grades  of  inst  racdon.  The  schemes  to  which  effect  is  nov  being 
given  d^  with  research,  higher  and  intermediate  agricultural  education.  Provision  for 
research  is  being  made  by  the  foundation  of  a  number  of  institutes,  as  a  rule  attached 
to  a  university,  each  dealing  with  one  branch  of  agricultural  science. 

As  regards  higher  agricultural  education,  England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  12  provinces 
in  each  of  which  an  Agricultural  College  or  C^partment  of  a  University  is  located,  where 
lonfi;  courses  of  instruction  are  given  leading  to  a  degree  or  diploma  in  agriculture.  These 
colleges  receive  grants  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  about  £1000  each  for  education, 
and  m  addition  grants  of  £fooo  each  to  provide  a  staff  available  for  adviaoiy  work  and  local 
investigation  within  its  area,  together  with  a  further  grant  for  a  Live  Stock  officer  charged 
with  the  organisation  of  certain  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  live  stock. 

As  regards  intermediate  agricultural  education,  all  forms  of  agricultural  education  below 
the  colleges  were  formerly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  county 
being  the  unit  of  area  and  the  County  Council  the  authority,  but  in  igri  the  control  was 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  administer  a  gmnt  from  the  Development. 
Commissioners  for  the  setting  up  of  Farm  Institutes,  A  farm  institute  may  be  established 
by  a  single  county  or  a  group  of  counties  and  may  take  the  form  of  a  Farm  School  receiving 
pupils  for  a  year  or  less,  a  winter  school  giving  short  courses  of  instruction  in  the  winter 
months,  or  an  institute  serving  as  a  centre  for  short  courses  of  instruction  in  special  subjects 
and  for  the  itinerant  lecturers  employed  in  the  county.  Travelling  dairy  schools  and  similar 
practical  instruction  also  form  part  of  the  programme  of  the  institutes. 

In  Scotland  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  education  is  supervised  by  the  Scotch  Board  of 
Ag[riculture,  and  is  carried  out  under  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  associated  with  the  Univer- 
sities of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen.  These  colleges  possess  in  addirion  to  their 
resident  staff,  which  gives  instruction  leading  up  to  the  decree  of  B.  Sc.,  a  laige  extension 
staff  of  whom  one  or  more  is  resident  in  each  county  included  in  the  province  appropriated 
to  the  college.  These  instructors  sive  lectures,  conduct  experiments  and  generally  advise 
the  farmers  within  their  area.  Many  of  the  primary  schools  hiive  developed  a  strong 
agricultural  side  to  their  teaching  but  no  farm  institutes  exist  in  Scotland. 

The  provision  of  agricultural  education  in  Ireland  is  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  working  as  resards  intermediate  and  lower  education  m  conjunction  with 
t&  County  Councils.  A  three  years'  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  applied 
sciences  is  given  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  and  a  one  year's  course  of  a  more 
immediately  practKral  character  at  the  Albert  Agricultural  College,  Glasnevin,  to  both  of 
which  institutions  the  Department  grant  scholarships.  The  Munster  Institute,  Cork,  and 
the  Ulster  Dairy  School  provide  instruction  in  dairy  work  and  creamery  management!  while' 
at  Athenxy,  Co.  Galway,  Ballyhai^,-^  Co.  Cavan,  and  Clonakilty,  Co.  Cork,  are  agricultural 
stations  at  which  short  courses  of  instruction,  chiefly  practical,  are  annually  given.  In 
addition  the  Department  maintains  a  service  of  itinerant  instructors  in  agriculture  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  county  councils.   - 

The  most  notable  movement  of  late  3^ars  has  been  the  revival  of  interest  in  small 

holdings.    The  returning  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  industry  consequent  on  the 

rising  prices  of  farm  produce  became  noticeable  about  1904-^5;  a  demand 
^oiSngM.       began  to  Spring  up  for  farms,  imtil  about  1908  it  was  rare  to  find  farms  in 

hand  in  any  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  year  or  two  later  so  numerous  were 
the  enquiries  that  increased  rents  could  be  obtained  for  ail  land  that  fell  vacant.  In  ipto 
rents  were  in  some  cases  raised  to  the  sitting  tenants,  and  despite  the  fact  that  rpti 
and  191 1  proved  bad  seasons  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  still  more  appli- 
cants for  farms  than  can  be  satisfied  and  rents  are  everywhere  rising.  This  demand  for 
land  on  the  part  of  working  men  resulted  in  1907  in  the  passing  of  the  Small-Holdinigs 
Act,  amending  the  previous  Act  of  18^.-  The  new  Act  gave  county  councils  the  power 
not  only  to  buy  land  and  resell  it  to  small  headers  but  to  take  land  on  lease  and  let  it  on 
such  terms  as  would  repay  the  councils  for  their  expenditure.  The  county  councils 
were  given  compulsory  powers  for  both  purchase  and  hiring  of  land  and  a  number  of 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  simulate  and  assist  the  councils,  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture being  given  powers  to  put  the  Act  in  operation  wherever  it  was  found  that  the 
county  council  was  backward.  -  Under  this  Act  a  large  number  of  statutory  small 
holdings  have  been  created,  the  success  of  which  cannot  as  yet  be  estimated,  though 
there  is  evidence  that  the  expenses  incurred  by  a  public  body  in  purchase,  division,  the 
erection  of  buildings,  etc.,  are  burdening  the  holdings  with  rents  that  are  dii]&cult  to  earn. 
Under  the  operaticms  of  this  Act  holdings  of  between  i  and  50  acres,  which  had  fallen  to 
their  lowest  number  in  1908,  increased  from  287,176  to  292,488  in  1911.    The  Small 
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Holdings  Act  witb  its  ciMiipulsofry  powers,  followed  by  the  Finance  Act  of  1 910,  created 
a  feeling  of  distrust  among  owners  of  land,  which  with  the  rising  values  due  to  the 
returning  prosperity  of  agriculture,  prompted  an  unprecedented  number  of  estate  sales. 
During  1910  and  191 1  the  sales  both  of  large  and  small  estates  went  on  in  increasing 
volume,  and  many  tenants  found  themselves  in  the  difficult  position  of  having  either  to 
give  up  their  farms,  which  they  had  worked  up  into  a  profitable  condition  from  their 
previous  depressed  state,  or  to  find  the  capital  for  their  purchase.  Many  cases  of  hard- 
ship occurred,  until  there  was  a  call  for  legislation,  and  a  Departmental  Committee 
which  reported  in  191 2  was  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  state  assistance 
towards  enabling  sitting  tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings. 

During  the  period  of  depression  the  British  farmer  may  be  said  to  have  emancipated 
himself  from  the  covenants  as  to  the  course  of  cropping  that  proved  so  characteristic  a 
-j^    .  feature  of  the  old  agreements,  whether  for  a  lease  or  for  a  yearly  tenancy. 

Freedom  of  cropping  and  sale  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  artificial  manures  and  imported  feeding  stuffs,  which  enable  the  farmer  to  restore 
to  the  farm  the  elements  of  fertility  which  are  being  sold  away  in  the  crops.  Under 
the  old  four  course  rotation  all  that  was  lost  to  the  land  was  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  contained  in  the  com  and  meat  sold,  and  the  losses  of  the  first  named 
element  were  replaced  by  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  brought  into  combination 
during  the  growth  of  the  clover  crop;  the  roots,  the  hay  and  the  straw,  which  make  the 
chief  demands  upon  the  soil,  were  all  returned,  and  under  such  a  conservative  system  of 
farming  the  fertility  of  the  land  could  be  maintained  almost  indefinitely,  though  the 
level  of  production  attained  was  not  high.  The  sale  of  the  so-called  recuperative  or 
green  crops,  or  even  the  introduction  of  additional  corn  crops  into  the  rotation,  dis- 
turbed this  equilibrium,  and  the  losses  had  to  be  repaired: by  ifnported  fertility  as 
manure  or  food.  Still  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  British  farmer  was  emancipated 
from  his  old  restrictions  because  of  any  increased  appreciation  of  the  scientific  issues 
involved;  in  the  bad  times  he  became  able  to  make  what  bargain  he  pleased  and  could 
force  his  landlord  to  accept  any  scheme  of  cropping. that  would  yield  a  profit* 

The  old  fashioned  farming  on  which  the  covenants  were  based  assumed  that  the  crops 
were  takwi  out  of  the  soil;  modern  intensive  farming  ohly  uses  the  soil  as  a  medium  tb 
transform  certain  raw  materials,  manures  and  fielding  stuffs,  into  saleable 
fyamia!^  produce.  Big  crops  do  not  in  practice  prove  exhausting  to  the  land,  be- 
cause they  can  only  b^,attained  by  getting  ibfi  soil  into  high  condition  and 
supplying  an  overplus  of  manure^  Th^  last,  decade  having  been  a  period  of  advancing 
prices  has  encouraged  British  farmers  to  raise  the  fertility  of  their  land  and  aim  at 
systc^ms  of  cropping  that  would  ensure  larger  returns^  per  acre.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
any  new  rotations  have  been  introduced,,  for  the  underlying  principles  are  of  course  not 
subject  to  change,  but  such  systems  as  permit  of  n^ore  than  two  years  corn  in  four,  or 
the  introduction  of  a  paying  crop  like  potatoes,  on  the  reduction  of  the  labour  bill^  have 
resulted  in  widespread  modifications.  For  instance  the  five  course  shift — roots,  barley, 
seeds,  wheat,  barley  or  oatg-^nowada3r8  more  chiuractenstic  of  Norfolk  than  the  rotalioa 
called  ''  the  Norfolk,"  has  become  very  general,  or  even  a  six  course,  like  wheat,  oats, 
roots,  oats,  wheat,  seeds,  found  in  the  maritime  plain  of  West  Sussex,  is  now  rf^ularly 
followed  because  thereby  the  land  yields: twoaaleable C3x>ps  in  thre^  yeans.  As examplea 
of  cropping  dictated,  by  the  potato  crop,  we  may,  instance  a  characteristic  East  liOthian 
rotation — potatoes,  wheat,  seeds,  potatoes,  turnips,  barley,  pr  a  Lincolnshire  one — 
potatoes,  oatd,  wheat,  with  seed^  every  sevenUi  year.  Qn  the  other  hand  we  find  in 
Scotlaaid  a  tendency  to  increase  the  duration  ol  the  grass  in  the  rotation;  as  prices  fell 
and  labour  grew  more  costly  it  b^ame  common  to  leave  the  seeds  down  for  two  or  tluee 
years,  the  five  or  six  shift.  Indeed  the  longer,  system  has  been  forced  upon  many  larmera 
by  the  increasing  trouble  with  '*  finger  and  toe. ''  in  the  turnips,  which^  however,  becomes 
greatly  reduced  during  the  comparatively  long  rest  from  cruciferous  plants  the  iaad  ob^ 
tains  when  laid  down  to  grass.  Near  large  cities,  where  market  gardening  prevails  or 
where  there  is  a  demand  for  hay  and  straw,  and  root  crops  and  green  meat  for  the  town 
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\t  farmers  have  oft^i  lost  any  idea  of  rotations;  they  consult  their  convenience 
and  the  promise  of  the  market  entirely,  though  cleanup  the  Und  and  -arrangement  of 
labour  necessitate  some  alternation  of  green  and  straw  crops.  With  the  need  for  heavy 
manttiinl;  the  necessity  for  a  sequence  of  crops  largely  dkappears;  near  Penzance<fe« 
example  farmers  have  for  forty  years  grown  year  by  year  a  crop  of  early  potatoes  fa! ^ 
lowed  by  one  of  broccoli,  and  on  the  Ayrshire  coast  early  potatoes  are  similarly  repeated 
on  the  same  land  and  followed  up  by  ^ome  sort  of  catch  crop  to  be  eaten  oQ  by  sheep* 
The  intensive  growers  of  market  garden  and  other  prodi^e  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  large  towns  are  beginning  to  find  their  (^rations  curtailed  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
difficulty  of  getting  town  manure.  For  example  near  London  one  great  mart 
2*™*^  *■  ket  gardening  district  is  the  strip  of  light  Lower  Greensand  that  is  found  in 
mmaan,  Bedfordshire  by  Sandy  and  Bfig^eswade;  another  lies  upon  the  thin  Bag- 
shot  Sands  and  the  alluvials  derived  from  them  in  Surrey;  another  upon 
the  equally  poor  sands  of  the  f^ene  in  North  Kent;  all  soils  naturally  of  the  poorest 
quality  but  easy  to  work  early  and  grateful  when  libenilly  supplied  with  dung.  The  po- 
tato growers  on  the  gravels  of  Hertfordshire,  which  Arthur  Young  described  as  "  the  jaws 
of  a  wolf/' and  the  hop  growers  of  Kent,  are  equally  dependent  upon  London  manure^ 
as  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  potato  growers  look  to  the  Lancashire  towns  and  the 
Ayrshire  men  to  Glasgow.  But  the  advent  of  the  motor-car,  particularly  its  displace- 
ment of  horses  in  omnibuses,  trams,  and  the  vans  of  the  big  canning  companies,  has  al^ 
ready  enoroiously  reduced  the  amount  of  maxmre  produced;  London  manure  for  example, 
which  six  or  seven  years  ago  could  be  bought  at  is.  a  ton  on  rail  or  on  barge,  has  now 
risen  to  over  4S.6d.,  and  become  of  much  inferior  quality^  At  the  same  time  the  town 
market  for.  straw  and  hay  has  declined,  so  that  considerable  changes  in  the  farming  meth- 
ods near  the  laige  towns  are  inevitable.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  market  gardeners 
caa  easily  replace  the  dung  they  are  losing;  on  the  light  soils  an  abundant  supply  of 
humus  is  as  essential  as  the  fertilising  elements  that  are  also  supplied  by  farmyarj 
manure.  Failing  the  latter  the  only  alternative  method  of  obtaining  humus  is  to  turn 
in  gxeen  crops,  but  the  market  gardener  cannot  as  a  rule  afford  to  leave  his  land  idle 
even  for  the  time  in  which  to  grow  a  catch  ctop  like  mustard  or  tares.^    - 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  new  staple  crops  have  been  introduced  into  the  United 
Elingdom.  Some  cotisiderable  experiments,  have»  however^  been  made  in  the  directioQ 
<^  reintroducing  tobacco,  experiments  mainly  conducted  in  Ireland  an4 
Mmoco'  o^Rg  their  substantial  progress  chieftr  to  Sir  Nugent  Everard  of  Randles- 
growbtg,  town«  Tobacco  was  at  one  time  grown  freely  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  but  the  cultivation  was  put  down,  partly  in  the  interests  of  the 
Virgij^a  settlement  and  partly  because  of  political  objections  to  the  excise  that  had  to 
be  applied  as  an  equivalent  to  the  customs  duty.  Permission  having  been  obtained 
from  the  Treasury,  who  granted  a  bounty  of  £50  an  acre  and  an  excise  rebate  of  2d.  per 
lb.  of  manufactured  tobacco,  experiments  began  in  1904,  and  124;  acres  were  in  ^[912 
under  crop  in  Ireland.  Corresponding  experiments  did  not  begin  jn  England  until  191 1, 
39  ^cres  being  so  cropped  in  191 2.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  certain  grades  of 
smoking  tobacco,  particularly  a  Virginian  variety  known  as  Blue  Prior,  will  grow  with 
great  vigour  in  the  British  Isles,  crops  as-  large  as  1600  lbs.  per  acre,  of  merchantable 
tobacco  having  been  obtained,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  demoixstrated  that  the  culture 
will  succeed  on  a  commercial  scale  without  any  bounty.  Further  experiments  extend- 
ing to  1 50  acres  in  Ireland  and  about  the  same  area  in  Er^land  have  been  sanctioned. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  question  of  whether  the  sugar  beet 
crop  can  be  ^ven  a  footing  in  British  agriculture,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Sigmund  Stein,  who  for  many  years  has  organised  the  growth  of  trial  plots  of  sugar 
beet  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  the  analysis  of  the  roots  had  demonstrated 
that  crops  can  be  grown  as  lar|^  as  or  larger  thaa  those  obtained  on  the  Continent,  and 

*  In  view  of  the  decline  in  the  supply  of  manure,  the  chief  engineer  to  the  London 
Coun^  Council  suggested  in  December  191a  that  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  London  sewage,  which  at  present  is  simply  earned  out  to  sea  and  destroyed 
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of  equal  richness  and  purity.  During  1909  and  19 10  crops  on  a  commercial  stale  ¥?ere 
grown  in  East  Anglia  and  exported  to  Holland  for  manufacture,  but  owing  to  the  large 

amount  of  capital  required  for  a  modem  factory  none  of  the  projected  under* 
^jj^  takings  was  able  to  make  a  start.    The  Government  were  precluded  from 

growing.        extending  any  assistance  so  long  as  they  were  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the 

Brussels  Convention,  but  in  191 2  a  branch  of  a  Dutch  company  established 
a  factory  at  Cantley  in  Norfolk.  It  may  be  taken  as  established  that  profitable  crops 
may  be  grown  in  England  at  prices  equivalent  to  those  paid  by  the  Continental  factories. 
The  question  is  whether  the  manufacturing  process  can  be  conducted  cheaply  enough 
to  make  the  industry  profitable.  (A.  D.  Hall.) 

DRY  FARMING 

The  term  "  Dry  Fanning  *'  has  come  into  use  to  meet  the  need  for  a  descriptive 
name  for  that  type  of  farming  which  has  been  developed  without  irrigation  in  semi- 
arid  regions  where  irrigation  is  desirable  but  impracticable.  No  infailible  rule  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  range  of  annual  precipitation  which  will  include  the  dry  farming  re- 
gions and  delimit  them  from  humid  regions  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  arid  regions 
on  the  other.  It  is  however  fairly  well  recognised  that,  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  minimum  requirement  for  dry  farming  is  represented  by  about 
12  inches  annual  precipitation^  and  that  20  inches  or  more  is  sufficient,  when  properiy 
distributed,  for  crop  production,  on  most  soils  of  the  Middle  West,  by  ordinary  methods 
of  humid  agriculture. 

For  several  years  past  annual  international  congresses  have  been  hdd  in  the  west- 
em  states  of  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  the  dry  farming  movement.  The 
5th  congress,  held  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  October  3-<S,  1910,  was  attended  by  r,2oo  dele- 
gates and  the  6th,  held  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  October  i6~2o,  191 1  and  presided 
over  by  President  J.  H.  Worst  of  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  was  even  more 
satisfactory.  The  seventh  was  held  at  Lethbridge,^  Alberta,  Canada,  October  di- 
ss, 191 2  and  was  attended  by  ddegates  from  15  nations.  W.  R.  Motherwell^  rajnis- 
ter  of  agriculture  for  Saskatchewan,  was  chosen  president  for  the  ^suing  year  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  favouring  the  raising  of  a  fund  of  St, 000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  permanent  headquarters  and  inaugurating  a  woriid-wide  propaganda, 
bklahpma  City,  Okla.,  was  selected  as  the  place  for  holding  the  1913  eongress.  An 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  U.S.  department  of  agriculture -and  of  many  state 
agriculture  experiment  stations  in  1912  related  to  the  subject  of  dry  farming.. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  dry  farming,  as  compared  with  other  types  of  farm- 
ing, is  that  it  recognises  the  conservation  and  utilisation  of  moisture  as  the  aim  and 
end  of  all  agricultural  practices  having  to  do  with  soil  preparation  and  crop  produc- 
tion. Even  the  problems  involved  in  the  quality  of  the  crop  produced,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  soil  fertility,  which  are  of  major  importance  in  most  systems  of  agdculture, 
assume  a  minor  importance  in  dry  -farming.  It  is  more  important  that  a  variety  be 
selected  that  is  reasonably  certain  to  grow  and  produce  a  moderate  crop  of  fair  quality 
under  semi-arid  conditions  than  to  select  one  that  might  produce  a  superior'  quitlity 
and  quantity  of  crop  if  climatic  conditions  happened  to  be  favourable,  but  would  fail 
to  produce  any  crop  under  adverse  conditions.  The  problems  of  soil  fertility  under 
dry  fanning  conditions  are  relatively  simple  as  compared  with  those  of  humid  agri- 
culture. Dry  farming  soils  are  usually  rich,  especially  in  the  mineral  elements  of 
plant  food,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been  formed  under  arid  or  semi-arid  conditions 
which,  instead  of  leaching  out  the  soluble  salts  formed  from  the  diisintegration  of  rock 
material,  have  caused  an  accumulation  of  these  salts  near  the  surface.  The  sarnie  cli- 
matic conditions  which  have  produced  these  fertile  soib  will  tend  to  preserve  these 
salts  under  dry  farming  methods,  which  take  from  the  soil  but  «nall  quantities  of 
mineral  plant  food  for  the  production  of  the  moderate  crops  usually,  produced.    The 

*  Dry  Farming  and  Rural  Homes  (founded  1906),  the  officii  bulletin  of  the  congress,  iB 
published  montbly  at  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 
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deteiioratioD  in  the  soil  under  dry  farming  Is  therefore  likely  to  be  mainly  in  the  Joss 
of  the  organic  matter.  In  most  virgin  dry  farming  soils  the  organic  matter  is  low  in 
quantity  but  high  in  nitrogen  content,  and  it  may  be  rapidly  destroyed  under  faulty 
methods  of  farming,  particularly  where  bare  fallow  is  frequently  practiced,  and  where 
the  amount  of  organic  matter  which  is  restored  by  plowing  under  some  portion  of  the 
crops  grown  is  small.  Here  occurs  another  contrast  b^ween  dry  farming  and  humid 
farming.  The  main  object  usually  sought  in  increasing  the  orgamc  matter  in  soils 
of  the  humid  r^ons  is  to  provide  nitrogen,  while  under  dry  farming  the  inain  purpose 
is  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  in  its  relation  to  water,  with  the  addi* 
tion  of  nitrogen  as  a  secondary  consideration. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  elaborate  some  general  system  of  dry  farming 
that  would  meet  all  conditicms.  Such  attempts  could  be  made  only  by  those  with 
an  entirely  inadequate  conception  of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  problems 
involved  and  the  diversity  of  soil  and  dimatic  conditions  to  be  encountered,  or  by 
those  having  some  ulterior  motives  in  promulgating  such  theories.  The  seals  of  the 
dry  farming  regions  range  from  the  lightest  sands  and  silts  to  the  heaviest  days,  and 
the  annual  precipitation  from  severe  drought  to  humid  conditions.  Even  in  years 
of  normal  precipitation  the  daily  distribution  of  the  rainfall  in  relation  to  the  stage  of 
devdopoent  of  the  crop  and  the  character  of  the  soil  may  under  some  combinations 
of  these  factors  result  in  the  production  of  an  abundant  crop,  and  in  others  a  total 
failure.  Practically*  every  detail  of  dry  farming  practice  must  be  predicated  upon  the 
particular  combination  of  soil,  dimatic  and  economic  conditions  with  which  the  fanner 
is  confronted  at  the  time,  nor  can  he  disregard  the  conditions  that  are  likdy  to  exist 
at  some  future  time.  For  instance,  some  have  advocated  early  deep  fall  plowing  as 
an  invariable  practice.  Some  soils  under  some  dimatic  conditions  are  in  such  condi«- 
tions  at  that  time  of  year  as  to  make  deep  plowing,  and  in  some  instances  even  shallow 
plowing,  utterly  impracticable.  The  dry  farmer  must  then  look  forward  and  attempt 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  combination  of  conditions  is  likely  to  exist  during  the 
following  spring,  and  to  calculate  how  much  spring  plowing  he  can  do  with  his  avail- 
able teams  before  seeding  time.  He  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  disk 
some  of  h&  land  without  plowing  at  all,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  get  his 
best  Crop  on  his  dsked  land.  A  few  years  ago  the  '*  dust  mulch  "  was  recommended 
by  many  as  the  only  proper  means  of  conserving  moisture.  Practical  farmers,  how-> 
evier,  soon  discovered  that  on  some  soils  the  heavy  winds  would  remove  the  entire 
"  dust  mulch  "  and  not  only  ruin  the  field  from  which  it  was  blown  but  in  some  in- 
stances the  adjoining  fields  upon  which  it  was  deposited.  Such  have  been  the  results 
of  many  attempts  to  maintain  a  dust  mulch  on  the  wind-swept  prairies  of  the  Great 
Plains.  At  Nephi,  Utah,  during  the  summer  of  1900  a  different  result  was  obtained 
on  a  summer  tilled  fidd  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  ideal  condition,  -being  covered 
with  a  fine  '^  dust  mulch."  A  heavy,  beating  rain  of  2.5  inches  occurred  and  it  quickly 
reduced  the  dust  mulch  to  a  pasty  impervious  covering,  which  allowed  but  30%  of  the 
rainfall  to  be  absorbed,  while  on  an  adjacent  stubble  field  40%  of  the  rainfall  was  ab- 
sorbed. Similar  results  have  been  noted  in  many  other  instances.  It  has  been  found 
that  both  of  the  above  mentioned  difficulties  can  usually  be  avoided  either  by  leaving 
the  land  unplowed  and  protected  by  the  stubble  of  the  previous  crop  during  the  fall 
and  winter,  or,  if  plowed,  by  keeping  the  surface,  until  seeded,  in  an  uneven  or  doddy 
condition.  Subsoiling  or  very  deep  plowing  is  now  being  very  strongly  recommended 
by  9omei  but  many  experiments  on  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  under  varying  dimatic 
conditions  have  shown  that  frequently  as  good  and  sometimes  better  crops  can  be 
grown  on  shallow  plowing,  or  even  on  land  that  has  been  du^ed  but  not  plowed  since 
the  previous  crop  was  harvested.  This  practice  is  particularly  applicable  where  small 
grain  is  to  follow  a  crop  of  com.  Alternate  cropping  and  summer  tillage  is  a  favorite 
practice  in  some  dry  farming  districts,  espedally  in  Utah  and  Eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington  and  in  some  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  but  dry  farmers  are  learning 
that  a  properly  planned  system  of  crop  rotation  in  which  com  or  some  other  inter 
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tilled  crop  alternates  with  untilled  crops  of  grain  gives  better  returns  tlian  alternate 
cropping  and  summer  tillage  in  many  localities.  The  occasional  plowing  under  of  .a 
green  manure  crop  in  such  a  rotation  has  been  found  very  useful  in  many  instances. 

From  the  above  considerations  we  deduce  the  following  general  rules  concerning 
the  practice  of  dry  farming: 

(i)  While  some  very  successful  dry  farming  has  been  done  on  heavy  ciay  soils, 
a  sandy  loam  s(nl  which  is  naturally  receptive  to  precipitation,  which  can  be  made 
sufficiently  retentive  by  proper  methods  of  tilling,  through  which  soil  water  moves 
freely,  which  3delds  up  readily  to  the  plant  a  large  proportion  of  its  water,  and  which 
affords  a  favorable  medium  for  an  extensive  zoot  development,  will  usually  give  better 
results. 

(2)  In  the  selection  of  strains,  varieties  and  species  of  crop  plants,  choose  those 
which  have  become  adapted  to  semi^^d  conditions,-  giving  preference,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  the  smaller  and  earlier  maturing  strains. 

(3)  Practice  thin  seeding — ^from  one-quarter  to  one-half  the  amount  conunonly 
used  in  humid  regions. 

(4)  Having  selected  crops  which  will  grow  and  which  can  be  profitably  utilised, 
work  them  into  a  rotation  which  will,  so  far  as  possible,  allow  an  alternation  of  inter- 
tilled crops  with  untilled  crops,  and  will  insure  some  return  of  organic  matter  to  the 
soil  at  frequent  intervals. 

(5)  Study  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  crops,  and  adopt  such  methods  of  tillage 
as  will  insure  the  most  complete  utilisation  of  the  {Mredpitation,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  dry  farmer  is  dealing  witih  an  ever-changing  comlnnation  of  factors,  and  that  no- 
invariable  rules  or  systems  ever  have,  or  ever  can  be,  formulated  that  wiM  be  of  any 
assistance  to  him  unless  he  learns  by  careful  observation  on  his  own  farm  to  know  the 
problems  involved,  and  can,  as  they  arise  from  day  to  day,  intelligently  adapt,  avail- 
able means  to  desired  ends  in  their  solution.^  (Ellbry  Channing  Chilcott.) 

The  Dairy  Industry  * 

The  most  notable  features  in  the  recent  development  of  the  dairy  industry,  as  exem- 
plified especially  in  America,  are  as  follows: — the  marvelous  increase  in  the  demand 
for  cream  for  ice  cream  manufacture:  the  revolutionary  changes  in  methods  of  pas* 
teurizing  and  handling  milk  for  city  distribution,  together  with  the  attention  giveu 
to  milk  problems  by  municipal  authorities:  the  development  of  the  centralised  cream- 
ery, receiving  and  handling  hand-separator  cream  from  a  large  territory  as  distinguished 
from  the  cooperative  creamery  dependent  upon  a  comparatively  restricted  oom-* 
nmnity;  the  testing  of  pure  bred  dairy  cows  for  yearly  production  under  the  super* 
vision  of  state  agricultural  experiment  stations;  the  organisation  of  cooperative  as- 
sodations  for  ascertaining  the  production  and  cost  of  feeding  dairy  cows,  and  the  or- 
ganisation of  communities  with  a  view  to  predominance  of  single  dairy  breed  in  that 
community,  with  its  advantage. of  large  numbers  of  high  class  animals  of  one  breed; 
and  lastly,  a  growing  recognition  of  the  impossibility  of  taxing  fraud  out  of  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine,  and  an  increasing  demand  for  legislation  requiring  oleomargarine  to 
be  sold  on  its  own  merits  as  such* 

Ice  Cream. — ^In  the  United  States  ice  cream  has  changed  from  an  occasional  lux- 
ury to  being  a  conunon  beverage  or  confection  sold  at  every  corner  drug  store,  and 
a  regular  dish  on  the  public  and  private  dinner  table;  and  this  has  taken  ice  cream  mak- 
ing from  the  domain  of  the  cook  and  the  chef  to  the  factory,  where  the  creani  and  fla- 
vouring material  are  mixed  in  great  vats,  then  conducted  by  pipes  to  power  driven 
freezers,  frozen  by  mechanically  chilled  brine  and  stored  in  hardening  rooms  held 

^  See  the  articles  "Dry-Land  Farming  in  the  Great  Plains  Area"  and  **Some  Misconcep- 
tions Concerning  Dry  Farming,"  by  E.  C.  Chilcott,  in  the  Year-Books  for  1907  and  19H  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  A  Study  of  Culiivation  Methods  and  Crop  Rotation  for 
the  Great  Plains  Area  (Bufletin  No.  187.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  1910),  by  the  same  au- 
thor; and  J.  A.  Widstoe,  Dry  Farming  (191 0- 

'  See  £.  B.  vti,  737  d  509. 
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at  zero  to  five  degrees  above  by  mechanical  refrigeration  so  that  ice  is  not  used  until 
the  ice  cream  is  packed  in  tubs  for  delivery. 

The  hand  driven  quart  ice  and  salt  freezer  has  been  superseded  by  batteries  of  a 
score  or  more  of  10  gaUon,  often  individually  electric  driven,  brine  freezers.  It  was 
estimated  that  138,000,000  gallons  of  ice  cream  were  made  in  the  United  States  in  1911- 
12,  representing  over  150  millions  of  dollars  paid  by  the  consiuners. 

Market  Milk. — In  cities  of  any  size  the  milk  man  who  delivers  the  milk  produced 
by  his  own  cows  within  driving  distance  of  town  has  been  displaced  by  the  distributor, 
who  buys  milk  by  the  car  or  even  train  load  from  the  country  as  many  as  400  miles 
distant,  and  employs  wagons  in  many  cases  to  the  number  of  500  and  over  to  distribute 
it  to  the  consumer.  An  increasingly  large  proportion  of  this  milk  is  pasteurized  before 
distribution  to  guard  against  dissemination  of  disease  and  to  prolong  keeping  quality. 
Recent  investigation  has  convinced  the  thoughtful  student  of  the  problem  that  flash 
pasteurization,  heating  to  165  degrees  momentarily  and  immediate  cooling,  ordinarily 
fails  to  remove  the  danger  of  disease  due  to  bacteria.  This  method  is  rapidly  being 
superseded  by  the  **  holding  system,"  i,e,  heating  to  a  temperature  of  145  to  150  degrees 
for  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  then  cooling  and  bottling  or  bottling  hot 
and  cooling  in  the  delivery  container.  Establishments  equipped  to  pasteurize  two 
to  three  hundred  thousand  quarts  of  milk,  and  to  wash  and  fill  as  many  bottles  within 
a  few  hours  each  day,  are  to  be  found  now  in  every  large  American  city. 

*'  Cerfified  "  MUk  is  milk  produced  under  such  conditions  of  cleanliness  of  cows, 
bams,  attendants,  freedom  from  disease,  promptness  in  cooling  and  delivery,  that 
in  America  the  milk  commission  or  the  county  medical  society  will  '*  certify  "  to  the 
public  that  the  milk  meets  the  bacterial  and  sanitary  standard  established  for  a  milk 
suitable  for  infant  food.  The  making  of  machinery  for  the  bottling  of  milk,  washing 
of  bottles,  pasteurization  of  milk  and  freezing  of  ice  cream  and  manufacture  of  butter 
on  a  large  scale  has  recently  asstmied  gigantic  proportions. 

Butter  Making. — ^The  demand  for  milk  and  cream  for  retail  delivery  and  ice  cream 
manufacture  has  stopped  the  creamery  butter-making  in  most  territories  tributary 
by  railroad  to  the  large  cities,  especially  in  the  eastern  United  States.  The  centrifugal 
hand-separator  is  now  found  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  farms  where  butter  is  made, 
and  has  made  possible  the  recent  development  of  the  centraliser  creamery,  each  of  which 
receives  cream  produced  and  separated  on  several  thousand  farms  within  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  radius,  in  many  instances  superseding  the  skimming  stations  to  which 
the  farmer  hauled  his  milk  and  cream  and  from  which  he  took  home  the  skim  milk. 

Moisture  Test. — ^The  establishment  in  America  of  a  Federal  maximum  moisture 
content  of  16%  for  butter  has  brought  to  the  front  the  moisture  test,  and  made  pos- 
sible its  convenient  determination. 

Artificial  Buttermilk. — The  writings  of  Metchnikoff  on  the  influence  of  lactic 
acid  bacteria  in  prolonging  life  by  lessening  the  putrefactive  fermentation  in  the  intes* 
tine  has  stimulated  the  production  of  artificial  buttermilk  under  such  trade  names 
as  Fcrmillac,  Heltho,  Vitalc,  Bacillac,  Zoulak  and  others.  They  are  made  from  skim- 
milk,  or  that  with  a  low  fat  content,  soured  to  the  point  of  coagulation  of  the  casein 
by  the  lactic  acid  produced  by  a  combination  of  pure  cultures  of  lactic  acid  forming 
bacteria,  such  as  Bacterium  lacticum  and  Bacillus  bulgaricus,  after  which  it  is  thorough- 
ly agitated  to  break  up  the  curd  and  make  a  smooth  product. 

Feeding  Standards. — German  scientists  first  promulgated  the  idea  of  supplying  the 
animal  body  with  the  required  constituents  in  definite  proportion  and  in  terms  of  com- 
position of  the  feed,  i.e.  protem,  carbohydrates  and  starch.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  department  of  agriculture,  was  built  the  first  rcsjMration  calorimeter  for  accu- 
rately determining  the  disposition  of  food  eaten  by  animals,  by  recording  and  ana- 
lysing all  ingo  and  outgo  of  air,  food,  water  and  excreta.  This  work  has  r^ulted  in 
a  method  of  indicating  the  relative  value  of  foods  and  standards  of  daily  requirements 
in  terms  of  net  energy  (i.e.  power  to  do  work)  after  deducting  from  total  energy  of  feedf 
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that  lost  in  faeces,  urine  and  gas  voided,  and  that  required  for  mastication  and  diges- 
tion of  food.  A  short  method  of  computing  rations  to  supply  the  daily  need  of  dairy 
cows  has  been  outlined.^ 

Produciion  Records, — Recent  advances  in  the  price  of  feed  and  labour  have  rendered 
unprofitable  the  coW  producing  a  low  yield  of  milk  and  butter  fat,  and  have  stimulated 
interest  in  the  securing  of  accurate  data  as  to  actual  production  by  individual  cows, 
through  the  Advanced  Registry,  local  cooperative  test  associations  and  private  records. 
The  elimination  of  unprofitable  cows  and  the  increased  consumption  of  dairy  products 
have  stimulated  the  demand  for  profitable  cows  until  prices  are  from  50  to  150%  higher 
than  five  years  ago. 

Advanced  Registry  Testing  of  pure  bred  dairy  cows  is  the  result  of  a  demand  for 
accurate,  impartial  knowledge  of  the  year's  production  of  milk  and  butter  fat  by  indi- 
vidual cows.  The  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  most  American  state9  send  a 
representative  to  see  the  milk  from  each  cow  weighed  for  two  days  per  month,  and  de- 
termine its  fat  content,  which  with  the  owner's  daily  record  furnishes  the  basis  of  milk 
yield  for  the  month's  estimate  of  butter  fat  production.  Compared  with  the  average 
production  per  cow  for  the  United  States  of  less  than  150  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  one 
year,  the  highest  individual  records  in  each  of  the  leading  breeds  are  significant: — 
Holstein  cow,  Banostine  Belle  De  Kol,  27,404.4  lbs.  milk,  1058.34  lbs.  fat;  Jeisey 
cow,  Jacoba  Irene,  17,253.0  lbs.  milk,  952.95  lbs.  fat;  Guernsey  cow,  Spotswood 
Daisy  Pearl,  18,602.8  lbs.  milk,  957.38  lbs.  fat;  Ayrshire  cow,  Netherhall  Brownie 
9th,  18,110.0  lbs.  milk,  820.91  lbs.  fat. 

Mechanical  Milkers, — Scarcity  and  high  price  of  labour  has  stimulated  a  demand 
for  the  mechanical  milker.  The  Burrell,  Lawrence,  Kennedy  and  Sharpies  mechanical 
milkers  seem  now  to  have  reached  a  degree  of  efficiency  where  it  may  be  said  that  they 
will  milk  most  cows  as  well  as  or  better  than  the  average  man,  though  not  as  well  as  the  best 
hand  milker,  while  a  few  cows  cannot  be  milked  thoroughly  by  either  machine.  They 
require  more  intelligent  attention  to  operate  and  clean  than  the  common  labourer 
ordinarily  is  competent  to  give,  though  within  the  reach  of  the  better  grade  of  farm 
labour;  they  are  usually  most  successful  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  farm  owner 
who  operates  his  own  machine  instead  of  depending  on  employ6s. 

National  Dairy  Show, — In  America  a  National  Annual  Exposition  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry has  become  firmly  established  in  Chicago.  The  show  of  191 2  brought  together 
nearly  1,000  of  the  finest  dairy  cattle,  every  kind  of  mechanical  device  from  stable  fixtures 
to  pasteurizer,  chums  and  laboratory  equipment,  and  attractive  displays  of  butter, 
cheese,  milk  and  cream  from  many  states.  Commercial  demonstration  of  latest  methods 
of  bottle  washing,  pasteurization  and  bottling  of  milk  for  retail  delivery  and  making  of 
butter,  occupied  much  space,  as  did  the  United  States  government  demonstration  of  feed- 
ing methods  with  profitable  and  unprofitable  dairy  cows  and  municipal  exhibits  of 
the  influence  of  bad  housing,  poor  milk  and  preventable  diseases  on  infant  mortality 
in  great  cities.  Visitors  were  present  from  every  section  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  England  (H.  E.  Van  Norman.) 

Poultry  Farming 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  abandonment  of  a  niunber  of  the  largest  spectacular 
poultry  farms  in  America  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  general  attitude  there  to- 
ward large  poultry  projects.  People  are  not  so  ready  to  engage  in  them,  or  to  take 
reports  of  quick  successes  on  a  large  scale  at  their  face  value.  The  public  is  learning 
to  discriminate  as  qualified  observers  acquainted  with  the  history  of  various  enter- 
prises of  this  kind  have  always  done,  between  the  real  and  the  fictitious  successes. 
There  are  ma^y  large  poultry  farms  in  the  Umted  States  and  the  number  may  greatly 
increase,  but  too  many  of  those  kept  prominently  befote  the  public  as  practical 
poultry  farms  have  used  the  publicity  that  could  be  thus  secured  to  advertise  some- 
thing that  they  had  to  sell,  not  to  consumers  of  poultry  produce  but  to  producers. 

^Bulletin  No.  114,  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station. 
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The  lines  in  which  operalieas  on  a  large  scale  have  been  undoubtedly  successful 
for  k>og  periods  are  the  growing  of  ducks  for  the  market,  and  sale  of  exhibition  and  breed* 
ing  fowls.  Duck  growing  has  been  developed  on  a  very  large  scale  on  independent 
farms.  Several  of  these  for  many  years  have  produced  about  50,000  ducks  a  year. 
One  grower  who  operates  two  large  farms  some  miles  apart  produces  from  70,000  to 
80,000  ducks  a  year.  Farms  producing  from  10,000  to  1 5^000  ducks  a  year  are  much 
more  numerous  than  those  making  a  larger  output.  The  successful  farms  are  all  oper- 
ated by  owners  who  have  built  up  from  small  beginnings.  The  plants  established 
on  a  large  scale  at  the  start,  as  investments,  invariably  fail. 

The  larger  plants  doing  a  business  in  exhibition  and  stock  fowls  grow  only  a  part 
(sometimes  a  small  part)  of  the  birds  that  they  sell.  This  is  a  necessary  condition 
because  selling  ability  and  judicious  advertising  develop  a  demand  far  greater  than 
can  be  supplied  from  the  stock  grown  upon  one  farm.  This  class  of  poultry  cannot 
be  crowded  but  must  have  ample  range.  So  as  the  business  grows  the  breeder 
usually  puts  out  as  much  stock  as  possible  on  other  farms,  and  often  also  buys  stock 
from  smaller  breeders.  The  latter  practice  leads  to  some  abuses,  but  on  the  whole 
is  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.    Very  large  plants  of  this  type  are  not  numerous. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  poultry  farms  of  all  types  are  small,  requiring  the  serv* 
ices  of  only  one  or  two  men.  The  plants  for  growing  roasting  chickens  are  on  this 
scale,  or  smaller.  Only  a  few  of  these  have  an  annual  output  exceeding  2,000  or  3,000 
chickens.  The  special  egg  farms  of  Petaluma,  California,  are  on  about  the  same  scale. 
In  the  roaster  growing  section  of  Massachusetts  and  on  the  egg  farms  of  Petaluma 
troubles  due  to  carrying  large  stocks  of  fowls  continuously  on  small  areas  of  land  are 
increasing.  The  same  condition  is  apparent  on  many  of  the  scattered  farms.  This 
and  the  gradual  increase  of  interest  in  poultry  among  general  farmers  and  those  resi* 
dents  of  towns  who  have  room  to  keep  poultry  constantly  tend  to  restrict  the  growth 
ol  exclusive  poultry  farms.  With  variations  due  to  differences  in  customs  and  eco* 
nomic  conditions  in  different  countries,  the  conditions  of  poultry  production  are  much 
the  same  the  world  over.  With  the  decline  of  confidence  in  mammoth  poultry  projects 
an  unusual  interest  arose,  as  if  in  reaction,  in  methods  of  keeping  small  flocks  of  fowls 
in  very  close  confinement.  This  plan  was  exploited  largely  l^  the  sale  of  books,  each 
of  which  described  a  **  system  "  devised  by  its  author,  whereby  a  very  small  number 
oi  fowls  might  be  made  enormously  profitable  Such  ideas  had  often  before  been  ex- 
ploited in  a  small  way.  At  this  time  skillful  advertising  on  a  very  large  scale  enabled 
some  of  the  promoters  to  realise  very  large  profits.  In  America,  where  the  movement 
started,  it  made  quite  a  sensation  for  several  years.  In  England  it  was  at  first  rid- 
iculed as  characteristically  American,  but  before  long  English  promoters  were  exploit- 
ing similar  ideas.  The  interest  in  these  highly  intensive  methods  still  continues, 
but  greatly  abated.  The  indications  are  that  the  net  result  of  the  movement  will  be 
to  add  many  recruits  to  the  number  of  poultry  keepers  who  use  more  rational  methods. 

Production  and  Distribulion^ — The  increased  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  in  all 
progressive  countries  is  marked.  Statistics  for  the  United  States  attract  most  atten- 
tion because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  totals,  and  the  impression  is  often  conveyed  that 
progress  Is  more  rapid  there  than  elsewhere.  A  more  correct  view  is  that  most  pro- 
gressive movements  acquire  an  initial  impetus  more  easily  in  America  than  elsewhere. 
Comparisons  of  production  in  the  United  States  with  that  of  different  European  coun- 
tries does  not  fairly  represent  progress  in  Europe.  Comparing  Europe  as  a  whole  with 
the  United  States  and  Canada  there  is  a  remarkable  parallellism.  In  Europe  England 
has  been  the  principal  market  for  the  surplus  of  the  Continental  countries,  just  as  in 
America  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  have  furnished  a  market  for  the  surplus 
of  the  West  and  South*  The  general  history  of  the  extension  of  interest  in  poidtry 
culture  in  recent  times  on  either  continent  is  in  nearly  all  essential  particulars  very 
like  the  history  of  development  on  the  other.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  pro- 
duction and  consumption  have  been  very  evenly  balanced;  but  within  the  United 
States  too  there  have  been  backward  regions — just  as  there  have  been  in  Europe 
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The  tariff  on  imports  restricting  movement  of  poultry  prodttce  from  Canada  to  the 
natural  market  in  the  States  for  a  time  prevented  the  development  of  poultry  culture 
in  Canada.  It  was  well  advanced  in  Ontario  but  backward  in  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  Efforts  to  build  up  an  export  trade  with  England  had  the  unexpected 
result  of  stimulating  home  consumption  to  such  an  extent  that,  although  production 
greatly  increased,  the  surplus  which  could  be  profitably  exported  dwindled  to  exceed- 
ingly small  proportions. 

In  England  and  Scotland  the  question  of  future  supplies  of  poultry  produce  has 
become  important,  because  it  has  long  seemed  plain  that  without  some  concerted 
effort  for*  a  general  increase  of  production  on  farms  the  falling  off  in  imports  would 
not  be  offset  by  increased  production  at  home.  Within  the  last  year  the  figures  for 
the  census  of  poultry  on  the  farms  of  Great  Britain,  taken  in  June  1908,  have  been 
published.  These  show  a  total  of  36,728,000  head  of  poultry  of  aU  kinds,  divided  as 
follows:  fowls,  32,356,000;  ducks,  2,963,000;  geese,  712,000;  turkeys,  697,060.  "  Stat- 
istician," writing  in  the  Illustrated  Potdtry  Record^  August  1912,  observes  that  the 
number  of  fowls  is  almost  precisely  one  to  the  acre  of  cultivated  land  in  Great  Britain, 
and  that  an  average  of  three  fowls  per  acre  might  be  kept  without  the  displacement  of 
any  other  crop. 

In  Germany  the  consumption  of  poultry  and  eggs  is  increasing  much  faster  than 
the  home  production.  The  increased  demands  of  Central  and  Western  Europe  have 
especially  stimulated  production  in  Russia,  and  it  seems  apparent  that  that  country 
will  soon  occupy  a  position  in  poultry  production  in  Europe  like  that  of  the  agricultund 
regions  of  the  West  in  America. 

The  figures  for  the  number  and  values  of  poultry  in  the  United  States  as  obtained 
in  the  census  of  1910  were  also  issued  during  191 2.  Those  showing  egg  production 
have  not  yet  appeared.  According  to  this  census  the  number  of  fowls  of  all  kinds  has 
increased  from  250,624,038  in  1900  to  295,880,190  in  1910,  an  increase  of  18.5%;  and 
the  values  have  increased  from  $85,807,818  to  $154,663,220,  an  increase  of  80.2%. 
The  increase  in  population  in  this  period  was  21  %.  It  would  appear  that  the  poultry 
population  had  not  increased  as  fast  as  the  human  population,  but  as  the  rules  of 
enumeration  of  poultry  in  1900  and  1910  were  not  the  same,  close  comparison  is  not 
possible.  The  conditions  under  which  the  enumerations  of  poultry  have  been  made 
are  not  favourable  to  accuracy,  and  as  no  account  is  taken  of  the  poultry  not  on  farms 
it  is  apparent  that  a  great  deal  of  poultry  is  not  enumerated.  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a 
canvass  made  by  a  local  poultry  association  discovered  that  there  were  over  5,000  per- 
sons keeping  poultry  within  the  bounds  of  this  city  of  423,000  population.  The  ratio 
for  all  cities  and  towns  would  undoubtedly  be  found  higher  than  this. 

With  progress  general  and  the  total  of  supplies  well  maintained,  the  years  191 1 
and  1 91 2  have  been  poor  years  in  poultry  production  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  increased  numbers  of  those  giving  special  attention  to  poultry  account  for  the 
fact  that  there  has  not  been  a  reduction  of  products  over  wide  areas.  Climatic  con- 
ditions are  commonly  considered  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  poorer  winter  egg 
yields  and  bad  hatches  in  the  spring.  Unseasonable  and  extremely  changeable  weather 
affects  egg  production  unfavourably  and  impairs  the  vitality  of  the  breeding  stock. 
Lessened  yield  was  in  part  made  up  by  higher  prices  for  market  products,  but  these 
seasons  were  very  discouraging  to  novices.  In  America  the  year  191 2  is  likely  to  be 
memorable  as  a  year  of  hard  times  for  breeders  of  exMbition  poultry,  manufacturers 
of  and  dealers  in  poult rymen's  supplies,  and  poultry  journals.  There  was  some  depres- 
sion in  Europe,  but  it  was  most  severe  in  America  where  all  lines  dependent  upon  ad- 
vertising have  been  greatly  overdone.  The  close  of  the  year  gave  many  indications 
of  improvement,  but  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  healthy  conditions  will  not  be 
fully  re-established  until  the  elimination  of  weak  concerns  and  the  natural  increase  of 
business  bring  about  a  more  even  balance  of  supply  and  demand  in  these  lines. 

Education. — ^The  most  important  factor  in  poultry  culture  at  the  present  time  is 
the  educational  movement.    This  includes  not  only  the  work  of  Instruction  at  colleges 
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and  schools,  and  the  work  of  experiment  stations,  but  the  work  of  government  depart- 
ments, of  poultry  associations  of  many  different  t3rpes,  and  even  of  associations  of 
other  kinds  which  are  in  various  ways  engaged  in  education.  This  Biovement  began 
to  take  definite  form  when  poultry  courses  were  introduced  into  colleges  -and  schools, 
and  to  show  continuous  growth  soon  after  the  ^rst  such  course  was  established  in  Amer- 
ica, in  1898.  It  did  not,  however,  make  strong  headway  until  near  the  end  of  the 
last  decade,  and  even  then  many  beheved  that  it  would  soon  decline.  Within  the  last 
few  years  the  permanence  of  this  movement  has  becon^  assured.  Nearly  all  Htales 
and  provinces  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  now  provide  instruction  in  pKiultry 
culture  at  their  agricultural  colleges,  and  there  are  poultry  departments  at:  many 
secondary  agricultural  schools  and  industrial  schools.  Some  privately  endowed  univer- 
sities are  preparing  to  establish  poultry  departments.  In  a  number  of  states  poultry 
culture  is  taught  in  special  high  schools  and  in  a  few  some  instruction  in  the  subject  is 
given  in  all  schools  of  certain  grades.  It  is  generally  recognised  that  this  is  the  branch 
of  animal  husbandry  best  adapted  to  school  work.  The  wider  introduction  of  practical 
courses  halts  for  want  of  qualified  instructors  and  suitable  text-txH^s.  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  the  movement  is  not  so  marked,  yet  in  nearly  every  country  where  poultry 
production  is  an  important  interest  beginnings  have  been  made, — 'in  some  cases  eariier 
than  in  America.  It  will  not  be  long  before  opportunities  for  instruction  in  the  subject 
in  all  progressive  countries  are  nearly  equal. 

The  most  notable  events  in  the  educational  field  in  191 2  were  the  organisation 
at  London  of  the  International  Association  of  Poultry  Instructors  and  Investigatora, 
and  the  completion  of  the  administration  building  of  the  Department  of  Poultry 
Husbandry  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  College  at  Cornell  Umveisity,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $90,000.  The  reports  of  experimental  work  with  poultry  which  in  recent 
years  have  attracted  most  attention  are  those  on  the  inheritance  of  egg  production 
from  the  Maine  experiment  station,  and  those  on  white  diarrhea  in  chicks  from  the 
Connecticut  experiment  station.  In  these  experiments  popular  interest  in  the  subjects 
allowed  a  concentration  and  continuity  of  effort  which  are  not  often  permitted  to  Station 
workers. 

Another  example  of  the  results  of  concentration  of  force  has  been  given  in  the 
work  of  the  United  States  department  of  agriculture  for  the  improvement  of  com- 
mercial eggs.  This  work  developed  several  years  ago  from  investigations  of  the  bu- 
reau of  chemistry  in  connection  with  problems  of  legislation  relating  to  cold  storage. 
The  department  of  agriculture  has  used  both  the  bureau  of  chemistry  and  the  poultry 
experts  of  the  bureau  of  animal  industry  in  it.  It  has  been  found  that  there  is  an  an^ 
nual  loss,  estimated  at  $45,000,000,  due  to  improper  handling  of  eggs,  especially  in  hot 
weather.  Through  both  the  bureaus  mentioned  a  campaign  of  education  to  check 
this  loss  is«carried  on  by  the  department. 

Current  Discussion. — The  matters  of  greatest  fundamental  importance  to  poultry 
keepers  which  have  been  prominently  discussed  in  recent  years  and  especially  within 
the  past  year,  without  definite  results,  are:^ — the  fox  question,  efficient  organisation 
of  poultry  interests,  and  international  standards  for  exhibition  poultry.  The  fox  ques- 
tion has  become  more  acute  in  England  because  of  the  general  increase  of  interest  in 
poultry  on  farms,  and  the  special. increase  due  to  the  recent  multiplication  of  small 
holdings.  In  America  it  has  hot  had  much  attention  except  in  Massachusetts.  In 
England  the  Poultry  Club,  and  in  America  the  American  Poultry  Association  are  subjects 
of  constant  controversy  because  of  their  alleged  failure  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  needs 
of  the  poultry  interests  which  they  are  respectively  to  represent.  The  discussion  of 
international  standards  has  been  rather  a  question  of  Angk>-American  standards.  The 
absurdity  of  having  different  standards  for  the  same  breed  in  different  countries  is  on 
all  sides  admitted,  but  as  they  exist  the  possible  effects  of  changes  of  standards  upon 
business  have  to  be  considered.  While  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  prospect  of 
immediate  action,  interest  in  this  question  is  significant  as  an  indication  of  the  tendency 
to  standardise  poultry  culture  throughout  the  world.  (J*  H.  Robinson.) 
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Horticulture* 

The  most  important  event  during  191 2  in  the  horticultural  world  was  the  great 
jinternational  Exhibition  held  in  the  grounds  of  the  Chdlsea  Hospital^  LondoUj  from  May 
23nd  to  May  30th.  The  exhibition  embraced  every  phase  and  every  department  of 
modem  horticulture  with  the  important  exception  of  market  gardening,  which,  however, 
was  represented  in  some  fine  exhibits  from  Belgium  and  Holland.  As  an  exhibition  of 
the  marvellous  skill  possessed  by  the  British  gardener  in  bringing  fruits^  flowers  and 
vegetables  to  the  highest  perfection,  nothing  has  ever  been  seen  like  it  before.  The 
exhibits  were  divided  into  eleven  main  groups  and  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  differ- 
ent classes.  A  large  area  under  canvas  contained  the  more  tender  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  roses,  carnations,  orchids,  aroids,  crotons, 
dracvnas,  palms,  ferns,  begonias,  foliage  plants,  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  aad 
aipines,  choice  fruits  and  vegetables,  etc. 

Rock  Gardening. — Although  specimens  of  rock  gardening  have  become  a  feature  at 
exhibitions  of  late  years,  no  one  had  any  conception  of  the  marvellous  popularity  of  this 
kind  of  gardening  imtU  the  International  Exhibition  at  Chelsea.  Several  acres  were 
devoted  to  rock  gardens,  and  hundreds  of  pounds  were  spent  in  their  foimation.  Thou- 
sands flocked  to  admire  the  rockeries  and  the  charming  aipines  growing  in  them,  and  it 
was  evident  that  other  classes  of  plants  were  for  once  put  in  the  background  by  the 
public.  At  last  people  are  beginning  to  recognise  that  it  is  possible  to  beautify  with 
appropriate  vegetation  any  piece  of  land,  whether  large  or  small  in  area.  Indeed,  it  is 
possible  to  make  quite  a  charming  rock  garden  in  the  back-yard  of  the  humblest  subur- 
ban dwelling,  providing  one  has  taste  and  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  right 
kind  of  plants. 

Wall  Gardening, — This  is  of  even  naore  recent  development  than  rock  gardening,  of 
which,  however,  it  is  a  variety.  It  consists  in  building  loose  walls  with  slabs  or  boulders 
of  stone,  filling  up  the  central  space  between  the  outside  walls  with  soil,  and  then  filling 
the  outer  spaces  with  plants  that  naturally  flourish  in  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  walls. 
The  tops  of  the  walls  are,  of  course,  also  furnished  with  suitable  flowering  subjects,  and 
a  quite  new  garden  may  be  given  an  ancient  appearance  by  the  judicious  erection  of  a 
wall  garden. 

Water  Gardening. — This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  modem  adjunct  to  the  rock  garden, 
and  has  become  very  popular  during  the  past  few  years.  At  exhibitions,  by  means  of 
water-tight  tarpaulins  and  a  stream  of  artfully  concealed  water  from  the  '^  tap,''  some 
exquisite  water  gardens  have  been  made  and  have  attracted  much  admiration.  A  great 
trade  is  now  done  in  the  beautiful  hardy  hybrid  water-lilies  of  various  shades,  and  in 
other  water-loving  plants  that  have  hitherto  been  sadly  neglected.  Closely  associated 
with  the  water  garden  is  the'bog  garden,  and  many  plants  that  love  swampy  or  marshy 
soil  are  now  grown  on  the  margins  of  the  water  garden. 

Moraine  Gardening, — This  is  a  still  more  modem  phase  of  rock  gardening.  It 
indicates  a  style  of  growing  alpine  plants  amidst  rocky  d6bris  as  seen  at  the  foot  of 
glaciers,  etc.,  on  the  Alps.  To  make  a  moraine  garden,  the  natural  soil  is  deported,  and 
its  place  is  taken  by  a  mixture  of  rock,  sand,  loam,  peat,  chalk,  lime,  etc.,  so  that  plants, 
which  naturally  flourish  in  one  or  other  of  these  *'  spils  "  may  be  accommodated  as  near 
as  possible  to  their  natural  surroundings.  Moraine  gardens  are  made  on  slopes  or 
terraces,  and  the  gritty  or  rocky  soil  is  prevented  from  being  washed  down  by  having 
the  bottom  of  each  slope  or  terrace  shored  up  with  larger  boulders  of  rock. .  While 
stagnant  water  would  be  fatal,  there  must  however  be  a  good  supply  of  moisture,  the 
idea  being  to  secure  a  kind  of  subterranean  trickling  as  from  the  melting  of  ice  during 
the  summer  months. 

Japanese  Gardeningr^T}^  name  has  now  become  attached  to*a  particular  style  of 
gardening  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  reproduce  the  peculiarities  of  Japanese  land- 
scape gardening.    Thousands  of  dwarfed  specimens  of  conifers,  oaks,  maples,  etc.,  are 
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exported  imnually  from  Japan,  and  are  employed  in  the  formation  of  Japanese  gardens 
iii  England  and  elsewhere.  In  landscape  gardening  eastern  and  western  ideas  are  quite 
dissimilar.  The  western  idea  is  to  dothe  the  landscape  with  vegetation  suitable  to  its 
aspect,  altitude,  soil,  undulations,  etc.  In  the  Japanese  style  Nature  is  copied  in  such 
a  way  that  plants  from  the  mountain  tops  are  never  planted  in  the  plains  or  valleys,  and 
vice  versa.  In  a  small  garden,  therefore,  everything  is  dwarfed  to  such  a  degree  td 
represent  as  it  were  in  scale,  trees,  shrubs,  buildings,  etc.,  reduced  to  corresponding 
dimensions.  Hence  pigmy  trees,  the  miniature  bridges  of  bamboo,  the  stone  lanterns, 
the  kiosks,  the  rivulets,  rocks,  and  other  objects  on  the  landscape  are  all  arranged  to 
accentuate  the  governing  idea.  Deciduous  trees  are  rarely  used,  the  principal  exception 
being  in  favour  of  the  double  flowered  cherries,  and  the  wistaria — both  conspicuous 
objects  in  Japanese  gardens.  Water  or  bog  plants  like  the  Japanese  iris  (K^mpferi), 
the  water  lilies,  the  lotus,  etc.,  are  much  in  evidence  in  and  at  the  sides  of  streams  and 
lakes,  while  clumps  of  bamboos  give  a  luxuriant  and  subtropical  efiPect. 

Advance  of  the  American  Carnation. — Notwithstanding  the  many  admirers  of  the 
hardy  border  and  the  Malmaison  carnations,  these  sections  are  becoming  more  and  more 
ecUpsed  by  the  American  or  perpetual-flowering  varieties.  These  are  now  grown  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  are  actually  pushing  out  other  crops  that  have  long  held  a 
place  in  the  high  esteem  <^  cultivators.  From  a  purely  market  point  of  view,  the 
American  carnation  has  signed  the  death  warrant  of  the  orchid,  many  kinds  of  which 
had  just  begun  to  be  grown  rather  extensively  for  the  floral  trade.  The  extraordinary 
popiUarity  of  the  American  carnation  is  due  to  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  cultivated, 
its  long  stems  and  the  beautiful  shape  of  the  blossoms,  its  many  shades  of  delicate 
colour,  its  delicious  fragrance,  its  cheapness,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  blooms  profusely 
during  what  in  England  are  the  worst  months  of  the  year,  from  October  to  April  (but 
also  during  the  summer  months)  and  that  it  may  be,  and  is,  used  for  such  a  great  variety 
of  floral  decorative  purposes.  At  present  it  stands  without  a  rival  in  these  respects; 
added  to  which  is  the  fact  that  the  colours  always  seem  pleasing  under  any  condition  of 
light,  natural  or  artificial. 

Development  of  the  Dahlia, — In  addition  to  the  older  sections  like  the  singles,  the 
show,  fancy,  pompon  and  cactus  varieties,  the  last  year  or  two  have  seen  the  rise  of 
quite  new  forms — or  what  are  claimed  as  new,  for  it  is  probable  that  they,  or  something 
like  them,  may  have  been  seen  by  the  flrst  dahlia  raisers  nearly  a  century  ago,  but  were 
discarded  because  they  did  not  conform  to  the  hard  and  fast  outlines  that  were  regarded 
as  ideab  in  those  days.  The  '^  cactus  "  dahlia  is  still  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all 
sections,  but  even  it  is  undergoing  a  change  from  the  original  t3^pes  that  were  so  fashionn 
able  a  few  years  ago.  Now  there  is  the  *^  miniature  "  or  '*  pompon  "  cactus  dahlia,  in 
which  the  blooms,  although  retaining  the  perfect  *'  cactus  "  shape,  are  much  smaller^ 
about  3  inches  across,  and  are  borne  on  long  stiflish  stems  in  great  profusion.  The 
plants  are  also  much  dwarfer  than  the  ordinary  kinds,  being  only  about  3  feet  high. 
They  flower  profusely  and  embrace  every  shade  of  colour  almost,  except  blue. 

Another  new  section  of  the  dahlia  is  that  known  as  the  '*  collarette.''  The  flowers 
resemble  those  of  the  ordinary  single  varieties  in  general  appearance,  but  they  differ 
conspicuously  in  having  a  secondary  row  or  '*  collarette  ''  of  small  forked  petals  inter- 
posed between  the  large  outer  ray  florets  and  the  small  tubular  ones  in  the  centre  or 
disc.  The  little  petals  forming  the  collarette  are  usually  distinct  in  coloxu:  from  the 
others.  The  "  giant-flowered  "  dahlias  with  huge  double  flowers,  and  the  "  paeony- 
flowered  "  dahlias,  having  very  large  single  blooms,  are  both  making  headway  in  popular 
favour,  as  newer  and  better  forms  are  being  developed. 

Evolution  of  the  Gladiolus. — Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  hybrid  gladiolus  in 
1837,  under  the  name  of  gandavensis,  gardeners  have  worked  unceasingly  to  evolve 
other  new  strains.  At  first  the  work  was  slow  and  spasmodic,  and  the  second  hybrid 
of  note,  the  still  popular  scarlet-flowered  brenchleyensis,  did  not  appear  till  1848.  The 
Lemoinei  hybrids  were  put  into  commerce  in  1875,  and  were  followed  in  1882  by  '' 
Childsi  section,  and  in  1889  by  the  Nanceianus  group.    Since  that  time^ritish,  ^ 
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nental  and  American  raisers  have  been  busily  engaged  in  mixitg  up  the  bloods  of  these 
different  groups,  ail  of  which  originated  in  the  first  place  from  South  African  species, 
far  inferior  to  their  descendants  in  size,  shape,  colouring  and  vigour.  At  first  only  a 
few  weli-Klefined  colours  appeared,  but  now  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  shades  and 
blendings,  and  hundreds  of  exquisitely  tinted  Varieties  are  in  cultivation.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1911  that  experts  came  to  the  decision  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  establish 
a  special  society  to  encourage  the  more  extended  cultivation  of  the  gladiolus,  and*  to 
arrange  and  classify  in  some  systematic  manner  the  varieties  already  known,  as  well 
as  to  improve  still  further  the  various  strains.  In  America  a  gladiolus  society  has  been 
established  some  time,  and  growers  are  taking  the  keenest  interest  in  this  lovely  bulbous 
plant,  in  conjunction  with  British  and  Continental  holders  of  stock.  To  give  some  idea 
of  the  trade  or  the  developing  craze  for  the  gladiolus,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  Dutch 
grower  recently  gave  £1,666  for  two  conns  (bulbs)  of  a  variety  with  yellow  flowers  called 
Glory  of  Nordwijk;"  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  soon  be  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
^adiahis  boom.  At  present  the  best  white-flowered  varieties  include  Albion,  Europa, 
Duchess  of  WeUington,  Prof.  Hauber,  and  Flmmaculee.  The  finest  yellow-flowered 
forms  are  Sulphur  Xing,  Golden  Measure,  Goldfinder;  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
many  other  lovely  varieties. 

Herbaceotts  Phloxes. — Amongst  purely  hardy  flowers  perhaps  there  is  none  making 
such  progress  of  late  years  as  the  herbaceous  phloxes.  These  plants  now  have  thousands 
of  adiinirers  against  dozens  not  many  years  back.  The  ubiquitous  hand  of  the  hybridist 
and  cross-breeder  is  seen  in  these  days  among  all  classes  of  plants,  and  the  phlox  has 
readily  responded  to  his  art.  There  are  now  some  magnificent  varieties  in  ciiltivation. 
The  colours  vary  from  the  purest  white,  as  in  Frau  Anthony  Buchner  and  Frau  von 
Lasberg,  and  the  pink,  mauve,  heliotrope,  and  the  violet-purpk  of  Le  Mahdi,  to  the 
fine  scarlet  of  G.  A.  Strohlein  and  Baron  von  Dedem.  These  belong  to  the  "  decussata  " 
section  and  flower  in  the  late  summer  and  during  the  autumn;  the  earlier  and  dwarf er 
varieties  belong  to  the ''  suffruticosa  "  section.  Both  groups  are  handsome,  and  when 
grown  in  rich  and  deeply  dug  soil  they  produce  immense  trusses  of  blossom. 

ExporkUions  of  Britisk-grown  Apples. — ^The  excellence  of  the  British  apple  is  at  last 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt  thousands  of  miles  away  from  home.  For  many  years  the 
British  grower  has  seen  the  laige  and  increasing  importations  of  apples  from  the  United 
States,  British  Columbia,  Canada,  Australia,  Tasmania,  etc.,  and  was  beginning  to  think, 
not  unnaturally,  that  his  home  markets  were  about  to  be  swamped.  Now,  however, 
owing  to  the  increasing  prosperity  of  South  Africa  and  Buenos  Aires  in  South  America, 
exportations  of  British  apples  are  being  made  to  these  far-off  climes.  At  present  the 
industry  is  only  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  solidity  and  flavour  of  the  British 
apple,  both  due  no  doubt  to  a  much  maligned  climate,  will  enable  it  to  travel  long  dis- 
tances and  hold  its  own  against  all  comers. 

The  season  of  191 2  completely  upset  long  cherished  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  hot 
dry  summer  being  essential  for  the  development  of  high  and  rich  colours  in  apples. 
Notwithstanding  the  cold  and  excessive  wet,  the  fact  remains  that  apples  were,  if  any- 
thing, better  coloured  than  they  Were  in  the  hot  season  of  191 1,  while  the  flavour  is 
quite  up  to  the  standard.  Other  plants  besides  apple  trees  have  been  remarkable  for 
their  more  than  usually  rich  colouring,  and  the  Virginian  creeper  may  be  cited  as  a 
particularly  fine  example.  It  is  possible  that  the  rains  of  1912  werie  much  needed  after 
191 1  to  give  the  soil  a  thorough  good  soaking,  to  liberate  those  earth  salts  that  go  to 
produce  richness  of  colour. 

Potato  Growing  in  America. — ^According  to  the  latest  official  returns,  3,689,ooo1acres 
of  potatoes  were  grown  in  the  United  States  in  191 2,  and  the  estimated  yield  is  put  at 
108  bushels  per  acre,  that  is,  2  tons  14  cwt.  if  a  bushel  is  reckoned  at  56  lbs.  In  America 
this  is  considered  a  "  bumper  "  crop,  and  "  much  above  the  average."  The  total  crop 
for  the  United  States  in  191 2  is  estimated  at  398  millions  of  bushels,  that  is  9,950,000 
tons.  The  price  is  estimated  at  25  cents  a  bushel,  or  at  the  rate  of  just  over  £2  per  ton. 
The  gross  yield  is  therefore  at  the  rate  of  about  £5.ios.od.  per  acre — such  a  curiously  low 
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figure  that  the  foteigner  may  wonder  how  it  is  possible  to  pay  for  labour,  rent,  manure, 
etc.,  and  still  yield  a  profit  to  the  American  grower.  Against  the  American  figures  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  British  potato  average  works  out  at  6  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  average 
price  at  £3  per  ton,  making  a  gross  revenue  of  £18  per  acre,  against  the  American  £5.10$. 
od.  Under  proper  and  intelligent  cultural  conditions  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  15  to 
30  tons  of  potatoes  to  the  acre<  Evidently  there  is  much  to  be  learnt  from  nnxiem 
scientific  methods  by  practical  potato-growers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  e^>ecial- 
ly  IB  the  United  States. 

SterUisatum  of  the  Soil. — ^Amongst  large  growers  of  plants  under  glass  this  question 
is  often  discussed,  and  several  carry  out  experiments  in  various  ways  to  prove  the 
advantages  or  otherwise  of  '*  sterili^ng  "  the  soil,  the  object  chiefly  in  view  beiAg  to 
destroy  eelwonns  and  those  bacteria  that  are  said  to  be  injurious  to  vegetation.  To 
secure  immunity  from  these  evils,  the  soil  is  roasted  in  iron  pipes  or  trays  over  a  furnace 
fire,  the  heat  of  which  is  calculated  to  destroy  the  organisms  referred  to,  as  well  as  the 
seeds  of  weeds  and  the  grubs  of  more  conspicuous  insect  pests.  Some  cultivators  attach 
great  importance  to  the  sterilisation  of  the  soil  for  some  of  their  crops,  while  others  look 
upon  the  process  as  a  fad,  and  not  worth  the  time  and  trouble  and  ex{>ense  of  doing  it. 
It  is  possible  that  when  a  soil  is  oveidosed  with  rich  organic  manures,  as  it  often  is 
under  glass,  eelwonns  and  injurious  bacteria  develop  as  a  result  of  the  soil  becoming 
sour.  Therefore,  when  heated,  a  good  deal  of  the  unnecessary  organic  material  is  driven 
off  by  combustion,  and  the  soil  is  once  more  reduced  to  a  clean  and  healthy  condition, 
and  will  grow  plants  to  perfection. 

Some  interesting  examples  of  soil  sterilisation  were  exhibited  at  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Chelsea  from  the  Rothamsted  Experimental  Farm.  Eight  specimens  of 
tomato  plants  were  grown  in  pots,  the  soil  in  which  had  been  "  sterilised  "  in  various 
ways.  The  agents  used  were  petrol,  phenol,  pyridene,  formaldehyde,  toluole,  and  cal« 
dum  sulphide,  in  addition  to  which  one  pot  contained  steam-heated  soil^  and  one  un- 
healed soil.  The  plants  treated  with  phenol  and  toluole  were  very  poor  indeed.  There 
was  little  to  choose  between  those  treated  with  formaldehyde,  calcium  sulphide,  and 
steam;  and  although  the  weakest  plant  of  all  was  in  the  tmtreated  soil,  the  outstanding 
fact  was  that  there  was  not  a  good  tomato  plant  among  them  all.    (John  Wiaxh^ks.) 

BEE-KEEPING^ 

Such  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  bee-keeping  during  the  last  sixty  years,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  advance  has  been  maintained  during  190^12..  In 
Great  Britain  the  most  efficient  means  of  advance,  both  in  the  art  and  science,  have  re^ 
suited  from  the  institution  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association^  38  years  ago. 
Among  its  objects  were,  the  advocating  of  more  humane  and  intelligent  treatment  of  the 
honey-bee;  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  bee-culture;  and  the  increase  of  the 
home  supply  of  wholesome  honey.  The  purposes  thus  set  forth  have  been  strictly  kept 
in  view,  and  have  been  successfully  brought  out.  Help  and  advice  haye  been  given  in 
the  formation  of  county  associations  of  bee-keepers,  and  forty-four  of  these  are  at. the 
present  time  in  affiliation  with  the  parent  association.  Encouragement  has  been  given 
to  increasing  the  number  of  persons  keeping  bees,  for  although  it  is  computed  by  the 
best  authorities  that  there  are  over  90,000  bee-keepers  in  the  British  Isles,  the  honey 
imports  from  abroad,  amounting  in  value  to  more  than  £30,000  per  annum,  show  that 
the  home  production  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  The  low  price  of  the  foreign  product 
proves  the  superior  quality  obtained  from  British  bees.  The  passing  of  the  Small 
Holdings  Act  has  opened  a  new  field  for  bee-keeping. 

The  value  of  the  industry  has  now  been  recognised  by  the  British  Government,  which 
has  made  a  grant  to  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  experimental  apiary,  where  courses  of  lectures,  illustrated  by  practical  manipulation 
of  hives  containing  bees,  are  given  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  months.  In  winter 
the  lectures  are  indoors,  and  are  illustrated  with  suitable  lantern  slides.    In.  addition 

1  See  £.  B.  iii,  628  et  seq. 
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scientific  lectures  by  specialists  are  given  from  time  to  time.  The  Government  also 
make  a  grant  for  pioneer  work  and  promoting  bee  associations,  which  the  British  Bee- 
keepers' Association  is  able  to  do  by  sending  its  certificated  everts  and  lecturers  all 
over  the  country.  Thirty-six  county  councils  also  make  small  grants  in  aid  of  technical 
instruction  in  bee-keejMng)  ten  of  them  at  their  own  agricultural  colleges. 

On  the  practical  side  progress  has  been  made  in  queen  rearing,  and,  by  the  adoption 
of  Mendelian  methods,  bees  have  been  improved  both  as  regards  hardiness  and  working 
qualities.  The  principal  improvements  in  appliances  have  been  for  making  old  combs 
render  a  better  quality  and  a  larger  quantity  of  wax. 

The  value  of  bees  in  the  pollenation  of  fruit  blossoms  is  now  fully  recognised^  and  the 
importance  of  having  a  sufficient  number  of  them  for  this  purpose  has  been  brought 
prominently  before  the  public,  owing  to  a  serious  epidemic  which  has  destroyed  not  only 
whole  colonies  of  bees,  but  has  also  devastated  entire  districts,  causing  fruit  growers 
anxiety  with  respect  to  their  future  crops.  The  United  States  of  America,  Canada, 
New  Zealand  and  many  other  countries  have  legislated  with  respect  to  the  control  of 
bee  diseases,-and  the  British  Government,  realising  the  necessity  for  similar  action,  have 
introduced  in  Parliament  a  "  Bee  Diseases  Bill  "  which  it  is  hoped  will  enable  them  to 
cope  with  the  two  diseases  which  have  caused  such  mortality  among  bees. 
•.  Respecting  the  disease  known  as  '^  foul  brood,"  recent  investigations  by  Dr.  White 
have  shown  that  in  one  of  the  two  forms  of  the  disease,  viz.  the  one  known  as  "  foul 
smelling  ''  in  which  Bacillus  aUei  is  usually  present,  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  not  this 
microbe,  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  but  one  of  several  others  found  associc^ted  with 
it,  to  which  Dr.  White  has  given  the  name  of  Bacillus  pluton. 

An  epidemic  disease  broke  out  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1906,  about  which  little  was 
known  up  to  r<K><)*  Since  then  it  has  spread  to  the  mainland,  and  has  caused  great  losses 
of  bees  in  many  districts.  The  cause  of  the  malady  has  been  under  investigation  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  and  a  full  report  has  been  recently  issued,  showing 
what  has  been  done  and  the  nature  of  the  disease.  European  bacteriologists  have  also 
been  investigating  the  cause  of  the  great  mortality  among  bees  in  various  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  Dr.  Zander  in  Bavaria,  who  made  a  very  careful  study  of  bees  suffering 
from  **  infectious  dy^ntery  "  in  June  1907,  discovered  as  the  infecting  ag6nt  a  protozoal 
parasite  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Nosema  apis.  His  findings  have  been  confirmed 
by  other  scientists  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  in  England  it  has  been  found  by 
Dn  Graham-Smith  and  others  associated  with  him  that  the  same  parasite  is  the  cause  of 
**  Isle  of  Wight  '^disease,  which  is  now  called  Microsporidiosis,  since  Nosema  apis  is 
a  member  of  the  group  named  the  Microsporidia.  Drs.  Fantham  and  Porter  had  al- 
ready observed  a  protozoan  in  the  digestive  tract  of  some  bees  obtained  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  1906,  and  in  subsequent  years  Nosema  apis  was  found  in  bees  from  Hamp- 
shire, Surrey,  Middlesex,  Cambridgeshire  and  Hertfordshire.  By  feeding  experiments 
they  were  able  to  reproduce  the  fatal  disease,  both  in  bees  and  in  wasps. 

The  life  history  of  Nosema  apis  shows  that  it  proceeds  from  a  tiny  germ  which  issues  from 
the  resistant  spore,  and  gives  rise  to  uninucleate  daughter  forms  known  as  planonts,  because 
of  their  mierating  or  wandering  habit.  They  increase  by  division,  and  when  they  have 
penetrated  between  the  epithelial  cells,  they  may  remain  there  in  a  resting  condition  for 
some  time,  or  penetrate  the  gut  direct  from  the  lumen  or  from  between  the  epithelial  cells. 
The  parasite  is  now  called  a  meront,  and  is  at  first  uninucleate.  It  has  now  entered  u|x>n 
the  feeding  stage,'  rapidly  increases  in  size  and  multiplies  by  fission,  ultimately  forming 
flipores.  The  main  alimentary  tract  of  the  bee,  particularly  the  chyle  stonsEtch  and  intestine, 
are  the  chief  parts  affected,  although  Nosema  may  occasional! v  be  found  in  other  organs. 

The  disease  is  one  of  the  adult  bees,  larvae  and  young  bees  remaining  healthy.   The 

Sueen  also  appears,  to  be  exempt  and  is  frequentljr  found  as  the  last  survivor  of  a  colony, 
ees  suffering  from  the  disease  appear  heavy  and  disinclined  to  move,  the  wings  are  frequently 
dislocated,  and  the  abdomens  swollen.  They  lose  their  power  of  flight,  large  numbers  drop 
on  the  ground,  and  as  the  bees  are  unable  to  rise  it  is  not  long  before  they  perish.  The 
disease  is  infectious,  and  is  introduced  into  healthy  colonies  by  infected  foragers,  or  infected 
foods.  Affected  bees  void  excrements  which  contain  the  spores,  while  on  the  wing.  Infected 
water  grossly  contaminated  with  excrement,  and  honey  present  in  the  hives  in  which  bees 
have  died,  are  stated  to  be  the  most  important  infected  foods. 
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The  introduction  of  the  paiaaite  into  the  hive  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  disease,  and  some  stocks  remain  heaJthy  while  the  infected  bees  are  gradually 
eliminated.  At  present  no  remedy  is  known,  and  it  is  recommended  that  where  a  stock 
exhibits  a  heavy  continuous  mortality,  it  should  be  destroyed,  as  it  never  completely  recovers 
and  IB  a  continual  and  serious  source  of  danger. 

All  dead  bees  shouM  be  picked  up  and  burnt  and  the  ground  disinfected.  Hives  that 
have  contained  diseased  bees  should  hkewise  be  disinfected. 

Nosemn  has  also  been  found  in  humble*bees  and  wasps,  but  it  is  not  yet  conclusive 
that  it  belongs  to  the  species  Nosema  apis.  New  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  life  his- 
tory of  humble-bees  and  their  parasites  by  Mr»  Sladen,  who  has  succeeded  in  domestii!at^ 
iog,  and  keeping  under  observation,  species  of  Botnbus  in  artificial  domiciles,  to  which 
queens  were  attracted. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  works  which  have  appeared  durine  the  last  three 
years  bearing  on  the  subject:  Dr.  E.  Zander's  Der  Bau  der  Biene,  and  Die  Krankheiien  uud 
Schddlinge  der  erwacksenen  Bienen;  T.  W.  Cowan's  Wax  Craft,  aU  about  beeswax,  its  history^ 
production,  adulteration  and  commercial  value;  The  Report  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  disease,  by 
Dr.  Graham-Smith  and  others,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  &  Fisheries;  and  F.  W.  L. 
Sladen's  Th^  Humbie-Bee,  its  itfe^istory  and  how  la  domesttcate  it.        (Thos.  Wm .  Cowan.) 

THE  FUR  INDUSTBT; 

So  far  as  concerns  the  preparation  of  fur  skins  for  the  market,  there  is  nothing  new 
of  importance  since  1910.  One  great  change  however  has  occurred  in  the  primary  con- 
ditions of  the  fur  supply.  In  connection  with  the  great  importance  and  necessity  of 
enforcing  close  seasons  and  restrictions  to  prevent  the  total  extermination  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  a  notable  event  has  taken  place  as  the  result  of  the  International  Fur  Seal  Con- 
ference between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan  and  Russia  which  was  in  session 
at  Washington  from  May  it  to  July  7,  1911. 

The  conference  concluded  its  labours  on  the  latter  date  by  the  signature  of  a  conven- 
tion, which  was  ratified  and  went  into  effect  on  December  15,  1911,  and  is  to  continue 
in  force -for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  from  that  date  and  thereafter  until  terminated  by 
tweWe  months  written  notice  given  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  all  of  the  others. 
This  convention  was  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  fur  seals  and  sea  otter, 
which  frequent  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  its  essential  object  being  to  stop 
pelagic  sealing,  which  was  an  international  question.  **  Pelagic  sealing ''  means  ''  the 
killing  and  capturing  fur  seals  at  sea,''  which  had  long  prevailed  in  spite  of  the  constant 
and  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  to  have  it  discontinued. 
'  The  Pribiloff  Islands,  which  are  the  natural  home  and  breeding  places  of  the  fur  seals, 
were  in  former  years  leased  by  the  United  States  to  companies,  who  had  the  right  to 
engage  in  taking  fur  seals  on  these  islands.  These  leases  expired  by  limitation  on  April 
30,  1 910,  and  it  was  found  advisable  to  abandon  the  former  system  of  leasing,  the 
Government  ol  the  United  States  taking  over  entire  control  of  the  islands  and  the  seal 
herds.  It  appeared  that  the  seal  herds  on  the  islands  have  been  reduced  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  early  extinction  had  to  be  looked  for  Unless  measures  for  their  preserva- 
tion were  adopted.  A  herd  numbering  5  7  5,000  twelve  years  ago  was  reduced  to  1 5  5 ,000, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  the  breeding  of  seals  had  been  reduced  in  the  same  period  of 
time  from  130,000  to  56,000.  The  rapid  depletion  of  these  herds  was  undoubtedly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  practice  of  pelagic  sealing^,  and  by  the  convention  signed  by  the  four 
countries  abovie  named  pelagic  sealing  is  prohibited  for  15  years  from  December  iqii. 

The  countries  who  were  until  recently  engaged  in  this  wasteful  and  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  fur  seals  have  been  induced  after  difficult  and  protracted  negotiations  to 
agree  to  abandon  pelagic  sealing  on  condition  that  they  shall  receive  compensating  in- 
terest in  the  skins  taken  by  the  United  States  Government  on  land. 

In  killing  seals  at  sea  all  ages  and  sexes  are  killed  indiscriminately,  and  a  great  waste 
thus  takes  place,  as  many,  upon  being  shot,  sink  and  are  lost  before  the  hunters  can  reach 
them;  in  fact  it  is  well  known  that  of  all  killed  fully  one  half  are  lost. 

The  seals  leave  the  islands  in  the  autumn  and  make  a  most  wonderful  migration;  it 

*  See  E.  B.  xi,  346  et  seq. 
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goes  on  for  nine  months  in  the  year  and  covers  about  2,000  miles.  Th^  seal  gets  all  its 
food  in  the  open  $ea  at  great  distances  from  land.  It  resorts  to  the  land  only  to  bring 
forth  and  nourish  its  young  to  self-dependence.  It  is  resident  for  this  purpose  op  certain 
islands  in  Bering  Sea  from  May  to  November.  The  mother  seal  goesi  150  to  200  miles 
from  the  tookeries  to  find  her  food,  leaving  her  young  behind,  returning  to  nurse  it,  and 
again  going  away  to  feed.  With  the  storms  of  winter  all  classes  of  animals  leave  the 
islands  and  make  a  long  migration  down  through  the  Pacific  oceaii  to  the  latitude  of 
Southeht  Calif omia^  the  farthest  point  south  reached  by  the  fur  seals  abotit  the  month 
of.  January,  when  the  course  of  their  migration  turns  again  northward  along  the  western 
coast  of  Alaska,  ending  at  the  Pribiloff  Islands  sometime  in  the  month  of  July. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Indians  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America  from  the 
earUest  times  to  go  out  in  their  canoes  a  day's  journey  to  hunt  with  the  spear  stragglers 
from  the  migrating  herd  on  its  northward  journey.  It  was  a  precarious  busihess  and  the 
number  of  animals  taken  was  imimportant.  In  1879  however  sailing  vessels  began  to 
be  used  to  take  the  Indians  and  their  canoes  out  to  the  main  body  of  the  herd  and  to 
enable  them  to.  follow  its  course.  This  new  form:  of  sealing  was  very  successful.  The 
fleet  grew  in  numbers  and  the  catch  multiplied  until  it  reached  the  total  of  140,000  skins 
in  a  single  season.  The  operation  of  ii»e  fldat  ^aduadly  extended  over  the  entire  migra- 
tion route  of  the  seals  and  included  their  summer  feeding  grounds  in  Bering  Sea.  Until 
very  recently  at  least  the  pelagic  fleet  contained  about  thirty  vessels  manned  by.  about 
twelve  hundred  men  using  about  three  hundred  boats.  The  sealers  knew  in  general  the 
locality  of  th^  fur  seals  at  different  periods  of  the  year;  the  migration  route  has  been 
determined  by  the  logs  of  the  various  pelagic  sealing. vessels  thatthave  taken  fur  seals  at 
various  times  <p(f  the  year  throu^out;  that  great  course.  . 

Between  1883  and  1897  a  total  of  304,713  skins  of  seals  killed  at  sea.werermarketed, 
and  undoubtedly  an  equal  number  weie  lost.  The  moment  the  mother  seals  left  the 
islands  the  sealers  were  after  thciih,  and  a  mother  seal,  in  order  to  get  her  food  with 
which  to  suckle  her  young,  was  obliged  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  vessels.  The  desitruc-» 
tion  of  the  mother  seal  m^ant  the  starvation  of  the  offspring  on  shore,  and  uncounted 
thousands  of  young  seals  have  perished  on  the  islands  from  that. cause*  The  males 
being  reduced  in  numbers  by  land  killing,  thefemalespredominatedinthe  herd  as  found 
at  sea.  On  lan4  the  young  males  axe.  forced  to  herd  by  themselves  through  fear  of  the 
adult  males.  They  can  be  readily  distinguished  and  handled  without  disturbance:  to 
the  breeding  herd.  .  At  sea  the  sexes  cannot  be  distinguished.  On  the  spring-migration 
the  mother  seal  is  heavy  with  youngs  and  h^nce  le$s  swift  in  her  movements. :  On  the 
summer  feeding  grounds  she  must,  feed  regularly  and  heavily  through  .necessity  of 
nourishing  her  young,  and  as  a  result  the  pelagic  catch  is  made  up  chiefly  of  the  breeding 
females.  From  1879  to  the  present  time  i\m  bunting  of  gravid  and  nursing  females  has 
gone  steadily  on,  with  the  consequence  that  the  b0rd  of  fujr  seals  belonging  to  the  United 
States  has  been.reduced  enormously. 

This  decline  of  the  seal  herd  was  established ior  the  United  States  Government. in 
1898  by  a  commission  of  scientiflc  experts.  It  was  poiated  out  that  oi^ly  by  the -estab- 
lishment of  an  international  game  law  for  the  high  seas  which  should  protect  the  female 
fur  seal, — in  other  words  the  abolition  of  pelagic  sealing — could  the  herd  be  preserved 
and  restored.  The  property  involved  is  a  very  Important  one.  With  regard  to  the 
practice  of  killing  bachelor. seals  for  the  natives'  food  it  was  decided  thaJt  this  should  not 
be  abandoned  unless  a  cogent  reason  presents  itself.  No  harm  to  the  herd  can  result 
from  the  killing  of  surplus  males.  No  beneflt  to  the  herd  could  aiccrue  from  the  matur^ 
ing  of  males  unnecessary  for  purposes  of  reproduction,  which  when  of  adult  age  would 
have  no  female  consorts,  but  which  by  incessant  and  furious  fightio^  would  destroy  or 
cripple  the  breeding  bulls  and  themselves  as  well. 

Since  signii^g  this  convention,  the  United  States  Government  has  passed  a.  new 
measure  with  regard  to  killing  fur  seals  on  the  islands,  and  has  decided  on  a  close  season 
for  Eve  years  from  1913.  The  section  of  the  bill  giving  ^ect  to. the  convention-  has 
therefore  been  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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''That  from  and  after  the  afqNroval  of  this  act  all  killing  of  fur  seals  on  the  Pribiloff 
Islands  or  anywhere  within  the  iurisdiction  of  the  United  States  in  Alaska  shall  he  suspended 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  snail  be  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  unlawful,  and  all  punish- 
ments and  penalties  heretofore  enacted  for  the  illegal  killing  of  fur  seals  shall  be  applicaole  and 
inflicted  upon  offenders  under  this  section;  provided  that  this  prohibition  shaU  not  aMly 
to  the  annual  kiOing  on.the  Pribiloff  Islands  of  such  male  seals  as  are  needed  to  supply  food, 
clothing  and  boat -skins  for  the  natives  on  the  islands,  as  is  provided  for  in  article  ii  of  the 
said. convention.  The  skins  of  all  seals  so  used  for  food  shall  be  preserved  and  annually  sold 
by  the  Government  and  proceeds  of  such  annual  sales  shall  be  covered  into  the  tmasury  of 
the  United  States.*' 

With  regard  to  for  seate  killed  on  the  islimds,  90-caUed  ''  Aladca  fur  seals,"  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  from  1870,  when  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  took  charge  of 
the  islands  under  a  lease  for  20  years,  zoo-,ooo  skins  were  taken  annually.    . 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  the  so-caUed  ''  South  Sea  seals,"  taken  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Indian  oceans^  it  was  reported  in  191 2  that  the  fleet  which  had  been  sailing 
from  Halifax  regularly  for  27  years  would  abandon  the  enterprise  in  the  coming  season 
and  that  no  ships  would  proceed  to  these  regions,  probably  for  several  years. 

Silver  Fox. — ^During  the  last  few  years  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  rearing 
of  these  animals  in  caf>tivity  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fur  has  been  found  to 
compare  favoumbty  with  those  trapped  and  the  skins  are  bringing  very  good  prices. 

Russian  Sable. — In  order  to  preserve  the  Siberian  sable  from  entire  extermination,  the 
Russian  Government  passed  a  law  in  1912  prohibiting  sable  hunting  and  trapping  from 
February  14,  19 1 3,  to  October  28,  1916,  provision  bemg  also  made  for  miaking  it  ill^al 
between  February  i  and  Cktober  i^  in  subsecjuent  yeacs.  It  is  doubtful,  however,,  whet  her 
this  actum  will  be  sufHciently  elective  to  attam  its  object,  as  there  are  great  possibilities  in  a 
vast  country  like  Russia  for  smuggling  the  fur  and  exporting  under  an  assumed  name. 

Chinchilla. — These  animals  are  becominj^  so  scarce  that  the  Government  of  Bolivia  has 
prohibited  the  exportation  and  killing  of  chinchilla.  In  Chile  killing  is  also  forbidden  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  but  in  spite  of  these  restrictions  the  killing  still  goes  on  and  the  catch  is 
smuggled  out  of  the  country.  The  collection  of  bastard  chinchillas  has  been  as  high  as 
360,000  per  year;  the  real  chinchillas  as  high  as  10,000  and  chinchillonas  18,000.  In  1905 
a  total  of  220,000  skins  were  exported  from  Bolivia  alone;  in  1906  123,000;  in  1907  58,000; 
and  in  1908  38,000.  In  191 1  the  collection  was  as  follows :^*Bastand  cninchilla  30,000;  Real 
chinchilla  1,200;  Chinchillonas  2,400.  .  : 

AuslralifM  Opossum. — The  number  of  these  animals  has  also  been  considerably  reduced  of 
late,  and  ii^  consequence  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland  and  Western 
Australia  have  passed  a  law  for  a  temporary  close  season,  the  duration  of  which,  however,  is 
uncertain.  (S.  Politzek.) 

THE  COTTON  IMBUSTRT  AWD  TRADE" 

The  Cqtton  Industry.:— It  was  declared  some  years  ago  that  the  world's  cotton  spin- 
ning ^)indl^  were  in  excess  of  the  world's  requirements.  But,  in  consequence  of  the 
fall  in  real  cost  of  production,  which  is  constantly  taking  place  as  a  result  of  progress, 
combined  with  the  development  of  backward  places,  the  demand  for  cotton  goods  steadf- 
ly  expands,  for  they  are  the  cheapest  pf  textiles  and,  therefore,  the  first  to  feel  the  effects 
of  advancing  civilisation.  Hence,  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  world's 
facilities  for  spinning  of  late  years,  as  the  following  figures  show: 

Spinning  Spindles  In  Millions.  Spinning  Spindles  in  Millions. 


1908 

1911 

Great  Britain 

52.8 

54-5 

Germany 

9  9 

10.5 

France 

6.7 

7-3 

Russia 

7  9 

8.7 

India 

5-5'    • 

6.3 

Austria    .     . 

4.0 

4.6 

Italy  .     ,      . 

42 

4.6 

Spam 

1.9 

19 

Japan 

1.6 

2.1 

Switzeriand  . 

1.5 

15 

Belgium 

1.2 

1.3 

1908 

191 1 

Portugal      .      . 

.45 

.48 

Holland 

.40 

•43 

Sweden 

39 

.53 

Norway 

,07 

.07 

Denmark 

.08 

.08 

United  States  . 

27.8' 

28.9 

Canada 

.80 

.86 

Other  Countries 

1 .0 

2.8 

Total 


228.9 


137  3 


These  figures  are  rough  estimates  only,  but  they  are  put  forward  with  the  authority  of 
the  International  Committee  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  and  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, and  are  founded  to  some  extent  on  collected  statistics. 
*  See  JS.  B.  vii,  256  et  seq. 
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It  is  notable  that,  while  spinning  spindles  would  seem  to  have  advanced  in  the  #orld 
by  more  than  6  per  cent  between  1908  and  191 1»  those  in  the  United  Kingdom  only  ad< 
vanced  by  a  trifle  over  3  per  cent.  This  result  was  however  to  be  expected.  In  the 
course  of  the  industrialising  of  the  world,  textile  industries  less  developed  than  the 
famous  Lancashire  industry  have  been  rapidly  improving  and  increasingly  satisfying 
home  demands  in  the  countries  where  they  are  placed,  while  spinning  mills  have  been 
appearing  in  other  countries  where  until  recent  times  spinning  was  unknown.  There  is 
no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  hand  of  the  Lancashire  operative  is  losing  its  cunning, 
or  that  slackness  of  management  is  preventing  costs  in  English  mills  from  being  a9  low 
as  they  might ;  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  Lancashire  still  continues  to  enjoy  differen- 
tial advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  the  cotton  industry.  A  cheap  substitute  for  her 
climate  is  yet  to  seek;  and  nowhere  else  is  an  approach  to  be  found  to  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  her  industry  around  marketing  centres,  in.  consequence  of  which  a  high 
degree  of  business  specialism  is  rendered  possible  and  the  locking  up  in  raw  material 
of  a  great  deal  of  capital  is  avoided.  How  great  Lancashire's  gain  is  with  respect  to 
the  latter  p>oint,  is  indicated  by  the  mill  stocks  of  cotton.  The  average  mill  stocks  in 
bales  per  1,000  spindles  held  on  the  31st  of  August  in  the  five  years  1907-11  amounted 
to:  Great  Britain  6.6,  Germany  sS^  France  24,  Russia  65,  India  93,  Japan  192,  United 
States  26.    Russian  bales  are  mostly  of  about  300  lbs. ;  American  of  500  lbs. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  cotton  industry  in  the  land  from  which  most  cotton  comes 
must  hold  mill  stocks  four  times  as  great  as  those  held  in  the  British  industry  which  is 
divided  from  its  supplies  by  the  mighty  Atlantic.  One  leading  reason  is  that  the 
American  industry  does  not  approach  the  Lancashire  industry  in  completeness  as  an 
organic  whole,  and  that  the  former  is  not  peculiarly  well  placed  with  respect  to  means 
of  transportation.  The  chief  port  of  Lancashire,  Liverpool,  and,  one  might  add,  the 
secondary  port  of  Manchester,^  lie  so  close  to  the  spinning  districts,  and  are  so  well 
connected  with  them  by  rail,  that  supplies  of  cotton  can  be  obtained  on  the  shortest 
notice  as  they  cannot  elsewhere;  and  Lancashire's  cotton  market  is  so  highly  organised, 
with  its  expert  dealers  and  brokers  and  its  system  of  *  futures,'  that  spinners  can  e^ily 
make  arrangements  for  cotton  to  flow  into  their  mills  as  they  require  it.  Reservoirs  of 
cotton,  so  to  speak,  need  not  be  maintained  in  Lancashire  mills.  We  may  see  in  Lanca-^ 
shire,  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world  as  yet,  cotton  supplies  travelling  to  the  various  mills 
according  to  almost  immediate  requirements,  much  as  the  blood  in  the  body  flows  to  the 
parts  where  it  is  needed,  when  it  is  needed,  and  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  needed. 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  when  the  number  of  spinning  spindles  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  compared  with  the  numbers  elsewhere,  that  a  year's  working  of  an 
English  spindle  represents  on  an  average  a  greater  value  than  a  year's  working  of  any 
foreign  spindle,  because  English  spinning,  as  a  whole,  is  becoming  finer  and  the  value 
of  the  fine  work  is  greater  than  of  the  coarse  work.  Thus  in  the  five  years  1907-ri 
the  average  consumption  of  cotton  per  spindle  in  different  countries  was: 


Or.  Brit. 

Germany. 

France. 

Russia. 

India. 

Japan. 

U.  S.  A. 

71 

173 

137 

250 

371 

685 

170 

England  has  been  steadily  driven  into  undertaking  more  fine  spinning  (for  which  she 
enjoys  special  advantages)  by  foreign  competition.  It  goes  without  saying  that  early 
attempts  at  spinning  are  made  on  the  coarser  and  easier  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  forward  figures  showing  recent  increases  in  looms,  but  they 
certainly  still  continue  to  increase  enormously.  In  Lancashire  and  contiguous  districts 
cotton  looms  were  augmented  by  nearly  40  per  cent  between  1884  and  1911,  despite  the 
extension  of  manufacturing  in  other  countries;  and  it  will  be  realised  that  countries 
which  embark  on  the  production  of  cotton  textiles  invariably  begin  with  manufacturing 

*  The  total  imports  of  cotton  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  (1907)  2387  million 
lbs.,  (1909)  2189  million  lbs.;  and  (191 1)  2207  million  Ibd.  The  amount  shipped  direct  to 
Manchester  via  the  Ship  Canal  was  (1907)  300  million  lbs.,  (1909)  340  million  lbs.,  and  (191 1) 
350  million  lbs.     Nearly  half  the  cotton  consigned  direct  to  Manchester  came  from  Egypt. 
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1896 

29.5 

121 

I90I 

21.0 

115 

1904 

17  7 

109 

1907 

19.1 

131 

stales. 

Females. 

Total 

204 

329 

533 

194 

329 

523 

196 

327 

523 

218 

359 

577 

(as  weaving  is  technically  termed)  and  then  pass  on  to  spinning.  It  is  notable,  as  re> 
gards  manufacturing,  that  there  are  still  no  signs  of  an  extensive  adoption  of  the  auto- 
matic  loom  in  Lancashire,  though  its  success  in  America  appears  to  be  assured.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  main  explanation  is  any  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
Lancashire  manufacturers.  The  main  explanation  is  far  more  likely  to  be  (as  is  com- 
monly alleged  in  Lancashire)  that  the  automatic  loom  is  not — at  any  rate,  under  the 

conditions  now  prevailing-suited  to  the  character  <^  the  bulk  of  the  Britash.output. 

The  results  ot  the  British  census  of  191 1  with  respect  to  occupations  are  not  yet  available; 
but,  in  considering  the  changes  in  numbers  employed  in  the  cotton  industry  m  the  United 
Kinffiom,  we  have  factory  inspectors'  returns  to  faU  back  upon.    These  show  a^  follows:-^ 

Cotton  Operatives  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  Thousands. 

Half-timers.     Under  18.     Over  18. 

382 

387 
396 
426 

The  advance  since  1904  is  substantial  and  bears  out  the  view  that  recent  years  have 
witnessed  an  accelerated  growth  of  the  British  cotton  industry.  The  inspectors'  returns  for 
1907  are  corroborated  by  the  returns  made  for  the  census  of  production,  which  rev^  a  total 
of  560,500  wage  earners  occupied,  on  an  average,  on  the  last  Wednesdays  of  January,  April, 
July  and  October.  Of  these  560,500  wage  earners  about  M,ooo  were  at  work  in  Scotland. 
The  returns  of  the  census  of  production  show  that  the  number  of  salaried  persons  enga£^ 
in  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  12,400. 

Among  the  operatives  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  has  remained  about  the  same, 
males  being  in  each  period  between  37  and  38  per  cent  of  the  total.  Under  18  the  proportion 
of  males  is  less;  which  is,  of  course,  to  be  expkiined  by  the  fact  that  many  women  give  up 
factory  work  when  they  marry.  The  augmentation  of  numbers  between  1904  and  1907  is 
naturally  most  marked  among  those  unaer  18.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
young  are  substantially  displacing  adults;  for,  as  a  rule,  when  an  industry  suddenly  requires 
more  labour,  the  bulk  of  the  new  recruits  are  of  the  plastic  age.  Those  already  in  the  industry 
^ex  promoted  younger  than  they  would  have  been  otherwise,  and  fresh  labour,  new  to  the 
industry,  tends  to  take  the  places  vacated  at  the  bottom. 

The  Cotton  Trade. — In  1908  the  cotton  trade  of  the  world  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
collapse;  for  by  that  time  the  trade  boom  of  the  previous  years  had  worked  itself  out  and 
reaction  had  set  in,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  where  a  severe  financial  crisis 
occurred  in  the  autunm  of  1907.  From  this  collapse,  however,  the  cotton  trade  had  by 
191 3  recovered  entirely,  with  the  result,  as  regards  the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  hig^ 
figure  of  exports  of  cotton  goods  in  1907  was  actually  surpassed  in  191 1  (and  again  in 
19 1  z).  The  fact  must  be  allowed  for  that  all  over  the  world  the  general  level  of  prices  has 
been  rising,  so  that  values  for  191 1  must  be  somewhat  reduced  to  bring  them  into  relation 
with  those  for  1907;  but  they  still  show  an  appreciable  excess.  The  following  figures 
represent  approximately  the  recent  foreign  cotton  trade  of  the  four  leading  countries: 

Foreign  Trade  in  Cotton  Goods  in  Million  Pounds  Sterlings 


United  Kingdom. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

France. 

Imports 
less  re- 
exports. 

Exports 
of  dome 

Imports 
less  re- 
exports. 

Exports 
of  home 

1 
Special     Special 

• 

Special 

Special 

manufac- 
ture. 

manufac- 
ture. 

unports. 

exports. 

imports. 

exports. 

1904-6 

, 

(average) 

6.2 

91 

10.6 

7  9' 

5.8 

19.8 

2.7 

10.8 

1907 

6.8 

no 

145 

5.7 

10.7 

23.9 

3.7 

14.8 

1908 

7-7 

95 

13  3 

t'. 

7-4 

19.7 

30 

II. 6 

1909 

7  3 

93 

J2.3 

8.2 

t8.9 

2.9 

13.7 

1910 

8.5 

106 

13  0 

6.0 

9  » 

21.7 

3  5 

»3-7 

1911 

9.0 

120 

13.1 

7-4 

8.6 

23.4 

3  4 

14.0 

*  The  pinnacle  was  reached  in  19O6  in  America  with  exports  over  £10,000,000. 

In  connection  with  the  varying  trade  of  the  world,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  it  is 
usual  in  the  British  cotton  industry  for  short  time  to  be  agreed  upon  when  margins  be- 
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tween  the  prices  of  the  product  and  the  cost  of  material  droop  and  ^ow  no  sign  of  im- 
mediate recovery,  the  operatives,  as  a  rule,  readily  falling  in  with  the  arrangement.  The 
same  policy  is  practised  in  countries  other  than  England,  but  an  attempt  made  in  the 
late  depression  to  secure  concerted  action  throughout  the  world  failed*  The  method  of 
short  time,  when  judiciously  applied,  is  generally  favourable  to  the  interests  of  operatives 
as  well  as  employers,  as  it  causes  under-employment  to  be  spread  over  the  industry, 

instead  of  uriemjilbyment  being  concentrated  on  a  section  of  the  working-class. 

Since  the  issue  in  i^pOQ  of  the  report  relating  to  the  cotton  industry  of  ttie  British  census 
of  production  (taken  in  1907),  it  has  become  possible  to  arrive  at  aomethii^  more  than 
intelligent  guesses  with  regard  to  Great  Britain  s  annual  consumption  of  its  own  product& 
Taking  the  estimates  put  forward  by  the  director  of  the  census  of  productions,  baseaon  these 
returns,  instead  of  the  returns  themselves,  so  as  to  avoid  such  sources  of  error  as  duplication, 
and  placing  side  by  side  with  them  export  returns  for  the  same  vear,  we  have: — Yarn  spun, 
1826  million  lbs.  (£98,000,000,  including  about  £1,700,000  for  dyeing);  Yarn  exported,  241 
million  lbs.  (£15,250,000).  So  the  proportion  exported  is  about  13  per  cent  in  quantity  and 
16  per  cent  in  value.  But  the  value  of  yarn  exported  includes  the  profits  of  the  exporter. 
Consequently  its  value  when  it  left  the  spinner  would  have  been  about  £14,600,000  if  these 
profits  amounted  on  an  average  to  5  percent.  This  is  14.5  per  Gent  of  the  value  of  the  total 
output;  as  compared  with  an  export  in  quantity  just  over  13  percent.  The  discrepancy  seems 
only  natural  in  view  of  the  known  fact  that  the  yarns  exported  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fine  counts,  in  which  Lancashire  far  excels  its  competitors. 

Coming  to  piece  goods,  we  find  an  output  of  7091  million  yards  (value  £95,000,000, 
including  £12,000,000  for  bleaching,  dyeing  and  finishing),  and  an  export  of  6298  million 
yards  (£81 ,000,000),  The  exports  were  nearly  89  per  cent  in  quantity  and  about  85  per  cent 
m  value.  But  the  export  values  include  merchants'  expenses  and  profits,  and  if  we  allow 
about  5  per  cent  for  these  we  get  a  percentage  of  export  in  value  of  about  81.  The  probable 
explanation  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  quantity  and  value  percentages  of  export  is  that 
the  average  value  of  the  goods  retained  for  nome  consumption  is  much  nigher  than  that  of 
the  exports.  A  larpe  proportion  of  the  exports  are  unbleached  and  unprinted,  and  the  avera^ 
quality  of  exported  prints  is  pretty  certain  to  be  below  that  of  prints  for  home  use.  Admit- 
tedly, there  are  sources  of  error  connected  with  the  census  of  production  and  with  the  col- 
lection of  export  figured;  but  they  are  not  likely  to  have  vitiated  the  results  seriously. 

Cotton  Supplies, — The  question  of  cotton  supplies  continues  to  agitate  the  English 
spinning  world.  It  is  still  felt  that  dependence  on  the  American  supply  is  too  great,  and 
it  is  feared  that  the  output  of  long  staple  cotton  in  America  is  much  nearer  its  limit  than 
the  output  of  other  kinds.  Peculiar  apprehension  has  been  excited  as  regards  the  condi^ 
tions  of  cotton-growing  in  Egypt.  It  is  maintained  that  the  yield  of  the  plants  is  falling 
in  quantity  and  quality.  The  yield  of  kantars  (i  kantar  ~  98  lbs.)  per  feddan  (i 
feddan«=  i  i/ioth  acres)  was  on  an  average  5.29  in  the  period  1896-1901, 4.55  in  1901-06 
and'4.24.in  i9o6-'ii,  according  to  statistics  published  by  the  Egyptian  survey  depart- 
ment. It  is  contended  that  the  cause  of  the  fall  includes  some  or  all  of  the  following: 
(i)  careless  seed  selection;  (2)  over-cropping,  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  of  customary 
rotation  from  three  years  to  two,  and  silso  of  the  squeezing  of  the  plants  together;  (3) 
insect  pests;  and  (4)  the  water-logging  of  the  soil.  Some  authorities  are  particularly 
insistent  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  fourth  case.  Information  ]was  laid  before  a  cotton 
commission  in  1909-10  which  reported  in  due  course,  made  twenty-six  recommendations 
and  nominated  a  committee  with  a  view  to  the  carrying  out  of  its  recommendations. 
The  committee  had  not  met  up  to  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Amo  Schmidt  (the  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Cotton  Federation)  to  Egypt  in  191 1;  but  he  states  that  he 
was  informed  by  Lord  Kitchener  of  an  intention  to  institute  a  permanent  cotton  commit- 
tee to  take  up  the  whole  matter.  Since  then  a  committee  to  investigate  the  ravages  of 
the  cotton  worm  has  been  appointed.  The  question  of  the  Egyptian  supply  is  a  serious 
one  for  England  at  the  present  time,  for  it  has  been  estimated  that  of  some  twenty-one 
million  spindles  which  are  dealing  exclusively  with  Egyptian  cotton  fifteen  millions  are 
in  England — there  are  supposed  to  be  no  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  in  Germany, 
about  one  million  and  a  half  in  France,  and  in  no  other  country  as  many  as  a  million. 
But  the  matter  will  become  an  increasingly  important  one  to  countries  other  than  Eng- 
land as  they  push  their  way  further  into  fine  spinning. 

The  British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  which  is  specially  concerned  with  the 
question  of  increasing  cotton  supplies,  has  now  almost  raised  the  capitad  of  £500,000 
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which  it  first  set  out  to  obtain.  In  addition  several  subsidiary  companies,  in  which  the 
Association  is  interested,  have  been  formed,  some  with  the  Association's  assistance. 
Such  are  the  British  Cotton  Ginning  Co.  Ltd.  (capital  £100,000),  British  East  Africa 
Corporation  Ltd.  (capital  £200,000),  Sudan  Plantations  S3nidicate  Ltd.  (capital  £250,- 
000),  East  African  Cotton  Co.  (191 1)  Ltd.  (capital  £35,000),  Rhodesia  Cotton  Co.  Ltd. 
(capital  £30,000),  and  Ernest  Thome  Ltd.  Barbadoes  (capital  £10,000).  The  table 
appended  shows  the  amount  of  cotton  which  has  come  forward  from  new  fields  in  the 
British  Empire  to  which  the  Association  has  given  its  attention. 

Cotton  Grown  in  New  Fields  in  the  British  Empire;  Bales  of  400  lbs. 

1906  1907.  1909.  1911. 

Sierra  Leone 150  100 

Gold  Coast 200  250  200  100 

Lagos 6,000  9,500  12,100  5,800 

Southern  Nigeria 150  250  300  300 

Northern  Nigeria 1,000  i»500  400  600 

Total  West  Africa      ....  7,500  11,600  13,000  6,800 

Uganda 500  2,000  5,100  20,000 

British  East  Africa 200  200  300  500 

Nyasaland 2,200  2,300  2,400  5,000 

Rhodesia 100  200  400  300 

Total  East  Africa       ....  3,000  4,700  8,200  25,800 

West  Indies 5i500  6,500  6,400  6,500 

Sind 1,000  1,800  2,000  500 

Sundries 200  300  500  700 

Sudan 21,000 

Total 17,200         i4,9oo        30,100         61,300 

The  present  total  is  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  world's  crop,  but  it  is  approaching  one 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kinfi^dom;  and,  though  tne  amount  of 
cotton  raised  from  the  new  fields  is  relatively  small,  it  is  absolutely  laree  and  is  increasing  by 
substantial  percentages.  High  expectations  have  been  formed  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
Sudan.  The  total  amount  of  cotton  which  passed  throuc^h  the  hands  of  the  Association 
(apart  from  that  sold  through  other  channels)  in  1908  ana  the  three  succeeding  years  was 
respectively,  in  bales  and  in  value: — (1908)  17,700  (£224,900),  (1909)  ao.ooo  (£225,100), 
(1910)  21400  (£296,200),  (1911)  27,700  (£373*600).  (S.  J.  Chapman.) 


UNEN  AND  UNEN  MANUFACTURE^ 

As  indicated  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  linen  trade  is  in  a  compara-^ 
tively  healthy  state,  and  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  acres  in  Ire- 
land devoted  to  flax  growing.  This  increase  is  due  mainly  to  the  gradual  increase  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  and  the  rapid  rise  in  1910,  in  the  price  of  the  better  qualities  of 
flax.  A  glance  at  the  average  prices  of  flax  in  pounds  per  ton  as  supplied  by  the  Flax 
Supply  Association,  indicates  that  the  cultivation  of  flax  may  prove  remunerative. 

Year.  Belgian.      Irish.     Dutch.    Russian. 

1902 .       £64         £50         £49         £37 

1905 67  56  52  35 

1908  .     .     .    • 69  48  56  30 

1909 -     .  •  ...  68  61  58  32 

1910 73  80  60  36 

19"  87  64  63  44 

A  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  flax  may  be  a  healthy  ugn  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  but  it  often  checks  not  only  the  production  of  yarn  but  also  that  of  cloth.  It 
is  all  the  more  satisfactory  to  And  that  the  trade  has  assumed  such  large  dimensions. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  approximate  number  of  acres  under  flax  cultivation 
in  the  principal  flax  growing  centres: 

*  See  E.  B.  xvi,  724  et  seq,;  x,  484  et  seq. 
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Country. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

Russia  including  Cau- 

casia and  Poland   . 

4,294,000 

4.368,000 

4,190,000 

4,090,000 

4.739.000 

Austria-Hungary 

227,000 

203,000 

169,000 

152,000 

135.000 

France       .... 

68,000 

63,000 

71,000 

511O00 

54.000 

Belgium     .... 

52,000 

56,000 

51.000 

39,000 

Ireland      .... 

55.000 

60,000 

47,000 

38.000 

46,000 

67,000 

Holland     .... 

38,000 

42,000 

36,000 

25,000 

29,000 

39.000 

Within  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  considerable  development  in  the  manufacture 
of  linen  cloths  intended  to  be  embellished  by  some  form  of  hemstitch  or  embroidery. 
Although  this  type  of  cloth  does  not,  as  a  rule,  require  a  large  weight  of  flax,  it  neverthe- 
less creates  a  demand  for  the  finer  qualities,  and  moreover  provides  work  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  operatives  in  the  fine  spinning  departments,  and  in  those  departments 
where  hemstitching  and  embroidery  are  performed.  This  branch  of  the  trade  is  now  a 
very  extensive  one,  the  work  being  done  mostly  by  mechanical  means.  Handkerchiefs, 
table  covers,  bed  spreads,  and  small  fancy  cloths  of  all  descriptions  are  adorned  more  or 
less  by  this  method.  A  considerable  amount  of  labour  may  be  expended  in  comparative- 
ly short  lengths  of  material,  and  hence  a  mere  statement  of  the  number  of  yards  of  cloth 
manufactured  may  not  be  a  proper  criterion  of  the  extent  of  the  trade.  Nevertheless, 
along  with  other  developments  in  the  finer  end  of  the  trade,  the  British  exports  of  linen 
goods  show  a  satisfactory  record. 


British  Exports  of  Linen  Goods. 

Description. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1 910. 

T9I1. 

Weight  of  linen  yarn  in 
pounds  

Length  in  yards  of  linen 
piece  soods,  plain. 
bleacbedfOr  unbleacheo 

Length  in  yards  of  linen 
piece  goods,  checked, 
dyed  or  printed;  also 
damask  and  diaper 

Length  in  yards  of  sail- 
cloth       

Total  length  in  yards  of 
all  kin(&  of  linen  doth 

Weight  in  pounds  of  linen 
thread  for  sewing  . 

14,978,200 
173,334,200 

13.372,100 
4,251,400 

190.957,700 
3,181,100 

16,442,000 
166,364,600 

14,264,500 
4,370,000 

184,999,100 
9,381,700 

13,705,900 
132,987.100 

14,967.900 
3,939,600 

151,893.900 
2.233,700 

13,532.900 
197,536,000 

23,147,900 
3,250,900 

223.934,800 
2,263.800 

18,548.900 
195^1,000 

21,626,400 
3,850,600 

320,568  poo 
2,738,900 

18,003.000 
163,680.700 

i6,67s>8oo 

3.658,900 

Z04«ox4,8oo 

2,595,400 

The  improvements  in  methods  of  manufacture  which  are  mentioned  with  reference  to 
Jute  are  applicable  to  flax  miachinery,  and  to  all  others  where  similar  conditions  obtain  in 
regard  to  tne  roving,  spinning,  and  twisting  of  long  vegetable  fibres. 

.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  quicker,  and  if 
possible  more  satisfactory  methods  of  bleaching  flax;  and  a  new  method,  which  claims  to  be 
a  simple  and  inexpensive  chemical  process  of  preparing  flax  straw  for  spinning,  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Dr.  R.  R.  Rolxjrts,  of  Washington.  It  is  stated  that  in  this  new  process  five 
hoiirs  arc  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  that  since  the  material  is  under  complete 
control  during  the  operation,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  fibre  suffering  from  ineffective  treat- 
ment. The  fibre  bleached  by  this  process  has,  we  understand,  been  spun  into  yarn  and 
woven  into  cloth  for  use  as  table  cloths,  napkins,  towels,  and  similar  articles,  and  comp>ares 
well  with  Russian  flax.  (T.  Wooduouse.) 


JUTE  AND  JUTE  MANUFACTURE^ 

The  state  of  the  jute  trade  during  19 10  and  191 1  was  not  very  satisfactory.  During 
191 2  however  a  great  improvement  took  place,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  mills 
and  factories  were  everywhere  as  busy  as  possible.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
respective  Dundee  prices  per  ton  of  jute,  per  spyndle^  of  weft,  and  per  yard  of  cloth  which 
were  tuling  in  the  middle  of  October  in  the  years  1907-12. 

'  See  E.  B.  xv,  603. 

*  A  "spyndle"  is  a  length  of  yarn  equal  t;o  14,400  yards;  not  to  be  confused  with  "spin- 
dle," the  rod  used  in  spinning. 
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Class. 


First  Marks    . 
Red  S.  C.  C.  .      .      . 
Black  S.  C.  C. 
R.  F.  Block  D*  Group 
R.  F.  D.  Group    . 
Heart  T  4       .      .      . 
Heart  T  5       ... 
Daisee  2    .      .      .      . 
Mixed  Cuttings   . 


8  Iba.  per  spyndle  weft  in  cop 


II   porter  40  inches  loj  ounce 
Hessian 


1          .... 

" 

1907. 

1908. 

1909.    1 

1910. 

1911. 

£.        8. 

I      .. 

I.       S. 

f.      s. 

L        8. 

19         0 

17     15 

14     15 

If      5 

21       10 

15      5 

15     10 

14      0 

16     10 

19        0 

14      0 

12      0 

13      5 

15     10 

18        0 

30      0 

26      0 

21      0 

23      10 

30      0 

15      0 

14     10 

13     15 

16     0 

19     10 

26     10 

22     10 

19    10 

23      0 

27    10 

21     10 

20     10 

16      5 

20      10 

25      10 

19     15 

17     15 

15      0 

17      0 

21        0 

7      0 

4      0 

4    10 

11      10 

14      0 

i8.9id. 

Is.6id. 

is.6d. 

Is.Sid. 

28.0d. 

28.7  Id. 

2S.ld. 

2s.od. 

28.  id. 

28.4d. 

I9I2. 


8. 
O 


26 

23  15 
19     o 

32      o 

21  O 
31  lO 
29      10 

24      O 

13      10 

II  1 1 ...  ■  ■■■■  < 

2s.6d. 


3s.  2d. 


The  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  is  often  influenced  by  the  size  of  the 
crop,  but  in  spite  of  a  forecast  of  practically  a  10,000,000  bales  crop,  the  prices  for  191 2 
were  very  high.  New  uses  are  continually  being  found  for  the  jute  fibre,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  large  crop  is  not  available  for  what  were  originally  the  few  typical  t3rpes  of 
simple  yams  and  fabrics.  The  crop  in  1906  was  a  record  one,  but  the  figures  compiled 
by  Messrs.  W.  F.  Souter  &  Co.  show  that  this  has  been  exceeded  since: 


1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

Acres 

Est.  crop  in 
bales 

3.336,400 
8,736,220 

3.974,300 
9,867,000 

2,856,700 
6,360,800 

2,876,600 
7.295.5»o 

2,842,600 
8,032,000 

3,106.400 
8,339.000 

3.353.800 
9,621,800 

A  good  idea  of  the  expansion  of  the  jute  trade  in  various  countries  can  be  gathered 
from  the  estimated  consumptions  in  1906  and  1912: 


Country. 

Bales  per  annum. 

Country. 

Bales  per  annum. 

1906-07. 

1912-13. 

1906-07. 

1912-13. 

Scotland 

England  .... 

Irdand    .... 

France                .     .. 

Belgium             .     . 

Germany 

Austria  and  Bohemia 

1,250,000 
20,000 
25,000 
475»ooo 
120,000 
750,000 
262,000 

1,300,000 
20,000 
25.000 
620,000 
150,000 
800,000 
320,000 

Norway  and  Sweden 
Russia     .... 
Holland  .... 
Spain       .... 

Italy 

America  .... 
India        .... 

62,500 

180,000 

25.000 

90,000 

160,000 

600,000 

4,400,000 

60,000 

230,000 

30,000 

150VOOO 

250,000 

600,000 

4,900,000 

The  figures  shows  clearly  that  over  half  the  total  jute  is  used  in  India.  Although 
the  expansion  in  India  was  checked  somewhat  a  few  years  ago,  the  new  factory  act  has 
probably  been  the  cause  of  many  extensions  which  have  been,  and  are  still  being  made 
in  that  country.  In  1906,  there  were  26,799  looms  and  520,980  spindles  for  jute,  where- 
as at  present  there  are  over  32,700  looms  and  650,000  spindles. 

'  Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  development  in  the  spinning  of  finer  jute 
yarns  in  the  Dundee  district,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  development  will  lead  to  a  corre- 
pondlng  movement  in  the  manufacture  of  cloths  from  these  yarns.  They  are  used 
already  for  cloths  intended  for  ladies'  hats,  and  might  well  be  adopted  for  other  articles 
of  clothing. 

A  new  textile  thread,  or  at  least  a  combination  of  paper  and  fibre,  termed  *^  textilose,'' 
has  recently  been  introduced  for  uses  similar  to  those  in  vogue  for  jute  yams.  So  far 
as  doth  is  concerned;  it  appears  to  be  used  only  for  coarse  sacking. 

In  the  methods  of  spinning  and  weaving  jute,  improvements  are  constantly  being 
introduced  with  the  object  of  consuming  less  power,  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  work 
and  of  facilitating  the  operations  generally  so  as  to  increase  production. 
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A  circular  loom,  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  C.  Whalley  of 
Clitheroe,  but  has  not  yet  been  tried,  so  far  as  we  know,  for  the  manufacture  of  jute  fabrics. 
Ball  bearings  have  been  used  for  a  small  number  of  spinning  spindles,  but  the  expense  of  a 
really  satisfactory  arrangement  of  this  kind  appears  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  general  adoption. 
A  great  improvement,  and  one  which  results  in  tne  saving  of  from  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  horse 
power,  has  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  the  Boyd  and  Phillips  patent  automatic  tension 
cylinder,  or  the  fixed  tension  cylinder  to  spinning  frames.  The  former  maintains  an  ec^ual 
tension  on  the  driving  bands  under  all  varying;  atmospheric  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time 
leads  the  driving  side  of  the  band  off  the  spindle  whorl  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  axis 
of  the  spindle;  the  fixed  cylinder  performs  the  same  function  of  directing  the  bands  at  right 
angles  to  the  spindle,  and  it  is  this  desirable  condition  which  accounts  for  the  great  saving  in 
power.  A  spindle  drive  i^  now  being  introduced  which  dispenses  with  the  use  of  a  guide 
cylinder.  It  consists  of  a  solid  drawn  tube  of  small  diameter  suitably  supported  in  ball 
bearings,  and  rotating  at  about  1000  revolutions  per  minute.  The  bands  pass  direct  from 
the  tube  to  the  spindle  whorls.  Since  the  driving  tube  is  mounted  on  radial  arms  and 
balanced  by  hanging  weights,  it  also  acts  as  a  tension  cylinder  and  thereby  maintains  an 
equal  and  uniform  tension  on  the  bands. 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years  endeavours  have  been  made  to  simplify  the  method  of 
imparting  the  necessary  drag  to  the  spinning  bobbin  as  it  is  being  filled.  The  latest  invention, 
and  one  which  appears  to  lustify  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  is  that  by  Mr.  J*  M.  Mallock, 
termed  the  "Turbo-Drag.'  It  consists  of.  an  annular  disc  of  thin  steel,  in  the  inside  of 
which  are  flexible  vanes.  Its  underside  is  provided  with  a  renewable  leather  washer  which 
rests  on  the  bobbin  board,  while  a  loose  leaden  ring  on  the  top  supplies  just  the  amount  of 
weight  which  is  essential  for  the  empty  bobbin.  The  drag  is  driven  by  the  bobbin,  to  which  it 
acts  as  a  carrier,  and  as  the  bobbin  is  filled  a  uniform  tension  is  maintained  on  the  yarn  by 
the  combined  action  of  plane  friction  (due  to  weight  of  drag,  bobbin,  and  yarn),  the  air 
resistance  induced  by  the  vanes,  and  the  increase  of  plane  friction  caused  by  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  air  in  motion.  There  is  no  side  pressure  on  the  bobbin  such  as  is  always 
caused  by  the  temper  band  and  weight,  hence  the  bobbin  and  spindle  run  more  smoothly. 
With  this  drag  the  spinner  is  free  to  give  her  whole  attention  to  the  yarn  since  the  tension  or 
drag  is  applied  automatically — ^this  is  a  distinct  advantage  and  one  which  is  sure  to  appeal 
to  employers  of  labour.  The  turbo-drag  is  capable  of  being  utilised  on  aU  frames  which  are 
used  for  the  roving,  spinning  or  twisting  of  long  vegetable  nbres. 

.  Another  recent  invention  is  an  electrical  rove  stop  motion  by  Mr.  P.  Sharp.  The  appa- 
ratus is  ingenious,  and  successful,  as  the  rove  is  arrested  immediately  the  yarn  breaks.  It 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  time  in  America,  and  is  being  experimented  with  in  one  or  two 
Dundee  jute  mills.  (T.  Woodhousb.) 

ROPE  AND  ROPE  MANUFACTURE  ^ 

Recent  changes  in  rope  manufacture  are  of  only  minor  importance.  As  in  all  other 
trades  involving  mechanical  processes  there  have  been  various  slight  improvements  in 
the  machines  employed.  The  price  of  the  raw  materials  used  has  shown  the  same 
tendency  as  other  fibres  to  rise,  and,  in  consequence,  attempts  have  been  made  to  use 
larger  quantities  of  the  cheaper  fibres.  All  sizes  of  ropes  and  twines  from  one  inch 
downwards  are  now  made  of  jute,  and  these  are  quite  satisfactory  where  great  strength 
is  AOt  essential,  but  .the  best  ropes  are  made  from  the  superior  fibres. 

The  introduction  of  jute  ropes  and  twines  has  caused  a  great  development  in  the  twisting 
of  these  yarns;  In  addition  to  being  used  alone,  the  twisted  yarns  are  extendively  used  in 
connection  with  cables  for  all.  kinds  of  eiectrk^d  purposes. 

A  new  form  of  driving  rope,  made  from  8  strands  of  sisal  or  similar  fibre,  is  now  being 
manufactured  by  plaiting — a.  process  somewhat  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  box  cords  and  the  like.  In  some  cases  estch  of  the  8  strands  is  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  individual  threads,  whereas  another  style  conasts  of  8  strands,  each  of  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  smaller  rope.  Although  driving  by  means  of  roped  has  been,  and  is  stiU  a  very  successful 
method,  its  position  is  being  serlouSy  threatened  by  the  electrical  method.  Both  the  group 
drive  and  the  individual  drive  by  electrical  motors  appear  to  be  making  satisfactory  progress. 

(T.   WOODHOUSE.) 

WOOL  AND  WOOL  MANUFACTURE  < 

Sheep  and  Wool:— ^In  the  British  Home  Wool  Industry  a  freer  interchange  of  opinion 
aanong  sheep  breeders  has  resulted  since  1909-710  in  a  more  perfect  adaptation  of  the 
animal  to  its  environment,  or  rather  the  devdopment  of  the  various  sheep  districts  to 
their  utmost  capacity  through  the  introduction  of  the  breeds  yieldiag  the  most  profit. 
Thu0  the  rounded  short  grassed  downs  of  the  .southern  counties  are  now  frequently 

^  See  E.  B.  xxiii,  yi$  et  seq.  »  See  £.  5.  xxviii.  805  «*  ^ej^ 
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stocked  with  the  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep  reared  in  a  similar  environment  on  the  hills  bor- 
dering England  and  Scotland;  while  the  heavier  sheep  o£  the  Down  class  have  made 
more  headway  for  crossing  purposes  in  the  richer  pasturage  lands  of  the  northern  count 
ties.  With  wool  fetching  a  better  price  more  attention  has  been  given  by  the  farmer 
to  its  growing  and  '^  get-up/'  to  the  benefit  of  both  himself  and  the  manufacturer. 

Reference  must  here  be  made  to  the  attempts  of  the  Wool  Section  of  the  Bradford 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  impress  upon  both  home  and  colonial  wool  growers  the  neces- 
sity for  greater  care  in  the  packing  of  wool  in  order  that  the  "  vegetable  fibre  difficulty  " 
may  be  eliminated.  After  experimenting  with  various  wool  packs  the  Chamber  have 
made  definite  recommendations,  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  near  future  wool 
packed  as  recommended  will  fetch  top  price  at  the  wool  sales.  The  Chamber  has 
also  faced  the  difficulty  of  grey  hairs  in  otherwise  white  fleeces,  and  has  made  certain 
recomibendations  to  sheep  breeders  which  may  help  to  clear  flocks  of  this  defect." 

In  Australia' also  some  most  interesting  questions  have  been  decided.  Years  ago 
the  question  of  shipping  wool  in  the  *'  greasy  **  as  opposed  to  the  *'  scoured  "  state  was 
hotly  debated  in  the  press,  and  a  perusal  of  the  correspondence  on  the  matter  left  one 
absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to  which  was  the  better  method.  Actually  there  was  never 
a  doubt,  with  few  exceptions  shipping  in  the  grease  being  distinctly  preferable.  The 
qu^tion  of  the  value  of  the  Vermont  breed  in  Australia  has  been  fought  out  on  very 
similar  lines,  and  although  from  the  correspondence  of  a  fe^  years  ago  in  the  Australian 
press  it  was  impossible  to  decide  for  or  against  the  Vermont,  the  past  few  years 
have  shown  that  the  Vermont  is  practically  doomed  so  far  as  Australia  is  concerned.  ItX 
the  drought  of  1902  the  inability  of  the  breed  to  withstand  heat  and  dryness  was  only  too 
painfully  in  evidence;  but  it  has  needed  the  experience  of  the  past  three  or  four  years  in 
washing,  combing,  spinning  and  manufacturing  Vermont  wools  to  bring  the  matter  to 
a  climax.  Bradford,  after  trying  to  institute  a  coating  trade  based  upon  low  and  strong 
qualities  of  merino  wools,  has  had  a  sudden  awakening,  and  now  demands  nothing  lower 
for  these  fabrics  than  a  64 's  or  preferably  a  70's  quality.  This  has  been  the  deciding 
factor,  and  so  it  comes  about  that  the  tendency  of  to-day  is  to  grow  a  finer  rather  than  a 
coarser  merino,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Vermont  strain  is  practically  useless. 

The  following  particulars  taken  from  the  Textile  Mercury  still  show  a  result  in  favour 
of  growing  the  ''  strong  -'  merino,  but  a  slight  rise  of  price  in  the  ''  fine  "  and  a  down- 
ward tendency  in  the  "  strong  "  would  leave  the  advantage  with  the  **  fine." 

s.      d. 

Fine  (7\  /fr.)-;-J  lb,  locks  at  4d,  per  lb 03 

1  i  lb.  bellies  and  2nd  pieces  at  8d.  per  lb i      o 

}lb.  ist.piecesat  rod.  per  lb o      7^ 

lb.  fleece  at  is.  aid,  per  lb 5      59 

Total  weight,  7J  lb.     Value 7      4 

Medium  (lo  lb.)y—i  lb.  locks  at  3d.  per  lb 03 

2  lb.  bellies  and  ^nd  pieces  at  7d i       2 

1  lb.  1st  pieces  at  9d 09 

6  lb.  fleece  at  is.  id 6      6 

Total  weight,  10  lb.     Value 8      S 

Strong  {11  lb.) — i  lb.  locks  ai  3d,       ......;....  o      3 

2  lb.  bellies  and  2nd  pieces  at  6id.  ,  •  .  1       i 

i^lb.  1st  pieces  at  8ia .     .  i      0} 

6}  lb.  fleece  at  is.  o^d 69} 

Total  weight,  11  lb.    Value 9      2^ 

Another  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  Australiaii  flocks  is  the  wonderful  increase  in 
numbers.  The  maintenance  of  the  prices  paid  for  the  leading  Australian  brands  in 
view  of  the  large  increase  in  wool  shipments  can  only  be  explained  by  the  vastly  increased 
demand  by  a  more  numerous  and  wealthier  world  population  for  better  clothing. 
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Wherever  sheep  are  reared  as  wool-producing  rather  than  mutton-prodadng  animals, 
at  least  some  endeavour  is  made  to  improve  the  fleece  in  one  or  more  of  its  characteristics. 
Of  late  some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  breeding  of  uni-fleeced  sheep,  i.e,  sheep  pro- 
ducing wool  of  one  or  two  qualities  only,  as  distinct  from  the  five  or  six  qualities  frequent* 
ly  to  be  found  even  on  well-bred  sheep.  This  tendency  is  usually  in  evidence  wher* 
ever  attempts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  merino  or  other  breeds. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep  in  South  Africa  and  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  connection  of  both  these  localities  with  Australia  in  the  early  days  of 
Australian  colonization  adds  interest  to  the  recent  importations  of  Australian  merijios 
from  accredited  Australian  stocks,  and  in  the  near  future  these  localities  may  forward 
to  Europe  considerable  quantities  of  the  finer  qualities  of  merino  so  much  in  demand. 

Professor  T.  B.  Wood,  on  the  Cambridge  University  Farm,  has  applied  Mendelism 
to  sheep  breeding;  an  endeavour  being  made  to  reshuffle  the  Shropshire  and -Merino 
characteristics  and  select  the  combination  Merino  wool  and  Shropshire  carcase.  By 
October  191 2  Professor  Wood  had  the  third  generation  of  the  cross,  showing  marked 
segregation  in  wool  characteristics.  The  effect  of  environment  on  the  wool  of  Merino 
sheep  kept  for  some  years  in  England  is  also  being  investigated. 

This  attempt  has  stimulated  other  wool  growers  to  work  upon  Mendelian  lines  and 

it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  the  near  future  much  better  control  of  flocks  will  result. 

Wool  Washing  Processes, — In  the  preparation  of  wool  for  the  subseauent  manufacturing 
processes  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  event  since  1909-10  ha^  been  tne  dSbdcle  attendant 
upon  the  attempt  of  a  Bradford  firm  to  introduce  the  solvent  method  of  wool  scouring  on  a 
large  scale.  Although  the  case  was  never  proved  against  the  firm  in  question  the  Bradford 
Beck  explosion  so  cleariy  showed  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  use  of  any  of  the  volatile 
agents  that  on  their  own  initiative  the  firm  referred  to  gave  up  the  attempt  and  dismantled 
their  machines.  ^  This  failure  is  to  be  re|^retted  from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  The 
solvent  method  is  so  useful  for  dealing  with  " tar-lots''  and  various  stains  on  wools  that  its 
suppression  almost  amounts  to  the  elimination  of  such  special  lots  from  the  market. 

From  time  to  time  new  methods  of  scouring,  or  revivals  of  old  methods,  keep  appearing. 
Solvent  earths  appear,  disappear  and  re-appear  again.  Upon  the  whole  it  appears  impossible 
to  improve  upon  the  emul^on  method,  especially  if  suitable  emulsifying  agents  and  well 
thougnt-out  machines  are  employed.  The  most  recent  emulsifying  agent  introduced  is 
''Sapon,"  for  which  the  following  advantages  are  claimed,  (i.)  Tne  scoured  wool  dyes 
better.  (2.)  While  dirt,  etc.  is  cleared  away  the  "wool-wax"  is  left  in  and  gives  the  wool  a 
most  desirable  "handle''  and  "lustre."  (3.)  There  is  no  liberating  of  free  caustic  aflcali  and 
consec^uently  no  production  of  sticky,  insoluble  soap  on  the  wool  bore.  (^.)  Economv  in  the 
scouring  agent.  (5.)  Washing  at  96°  to  lOO**  F.  ana  consequently  no  clotting  of  blooa  cany- 
ing  anthrax  and  a  consequent  minimising  of  liability  of  the  workers  to  contract  anthrax. 
Up  to  the  present  "Sapon"  has  proved  its  worth  from  the  economical  and  efficiency  point 
Of  view  for  the  longer  wools,  but  it  has  yet  to  prove  its  value  for  the  shorter  merino  wools. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  treat  "wool-combers  suds,  washwaters"  etc.  Several 
methods  have  been  or  are  being  tried,  and  although  it  can  not  be  said  that  any  one  has  proved 
a  marked  success  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  near  future  much  will  be  done  towards  tne 
purification  of  certain  of  the  Yorkshire  rivers  from  these  deleterious  substances  and  that  this 
may  be  effected  along  with  a  substantial  financial  gain. 

Wool  Preparing  Processes, — ^The  efficiency  of  carding  engines  has  recently  been  improved 
by  designing  the  framework  to  come  close  up  to  the  revolving  rollers,  with  driving  wheels  and 
pulleys  on  tne  outside.  This  amentrrange  is  more  efficient  owing  to  the  absence  of  varying 
air  currents  towards  the  ends  of  the  earning  rollers.  The  hot-air  backwasher  has  firmly 
established  itself  in  the  worsted  industry,  humouring  the  wool  more  and  producing  a 
better  yield  and  a  better  "top"  than  that  produced  on  the  old  ironing  type  of  machine. 
Attempts  continue  to  be  made  to  improve  the  Noble  comb,  but  little  headway  is  to  be 
recorded.  The  attempt  to  place  three  or  four  small  circles  within  the  large  circle  has  not  met 
with  marked  success,  while  mechanical  dabbers  to  supplant  the  ordinary  dabbing  brush 
have  been  tried  again  and  again  and  apparently  found  wanting,  although  there  is  one  type 
making  some  headway.  French  combing  has  established  itself  for  special  types  of  work, 
but  for  bulk  lots  the  Noble  comb  is  still  holding  its  own. 

Spinning  Processes. — French  drawing  and  mule  spinning  are  claimii^  increased  attention 
in  Yorkshire,  and  as  a  result  drawers  and  spinners  upon  tne  ordinary  English  machines  are 
being  forced  to  study  and  if  possible  extend  the  capacities  of  their  machines  to  meet  the 
demand  for  soft  spun  yam.  A  Yorkshire  machine-making  firm  has  put  a  useful  giU  box 
(the  O.P.S.)  upon  the  market  for  dealing  with  short  fibred  material  to  advantage,  and 
various  combinatioQs  of  French  and  cone  drawing-boxes  are  being  tried  in  connection  with 
nng  and  cap  spinning  and  twisting. 
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The  most  interesting  development  to  be  noted  in  the  woollen  trade  is  the  attempt  which 
is  being  made  to  introduce  a  continuous  frame  spinner  in  place  of  the  woollen  mule.  Some 
remarl^ble  yarns  are  being  produced  on  this  machine,  and  it  seems  probable  that  for  at 
least  a  section  of  the  trade  the  mule  will  be  superseded  by  this  simpler  and  quicker  spinner. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  development  to  note  with  reference  to  both  cap  and  flyer 
spinning  is  the  marked  aevelopment  of  the  self«dofHng  mechanism.  Three  years  ago  the 
self-domng  machine  was  considered  a  questionable  advantage;  to-day,  owing  m  England  to 
the  shortage  of  half-time  labourers,  and  also  to  certain  incidental  advantages,  it  is  beins 
adopted  as  the  only  possible  solution  to  the  difficulties  by  which  the  spinner  is  surrounded. 
The  Arnold-Forster  self-doffing  flyer  frame  led  the  way  and  is  now  closely  followed  by 
Lister's.  Prince  Smith's  and  others  for  the  Hyer  frame,  and  by  Prince  Smith  and  Hall  and 
Stall  self-doffers  for  the  cap  frame.  When  the  self-dofTer  was  nrst  suggested  its  mechanical 
advantages  were  considered  nil,  and  it  has  needed  some  years  of  experience  to  find  out  that 
there  undoubtedly  are  such  advantages.  The  latest  cap  frame  aoifer  for  example  is  so 
designed  that  there  is  no  nicking  of  bobbins  and  no  wearing  away  of  cap  spindles,  and  there 
are  other  advantages  which  are  slowly  being  realised.  Strange  to  say,  cap-doffinp;, "  which 
for  some  time  after  the  introduction  of  ''ilyer-doffing"  was  considered  impossible,  is  now  the 
simpler  of  the  two,  and  further  has  not  necessitated  that  change  in' the  construction  of  the 
frame  which  is  noticeable  in  the  flyer-frame.  The  ring  and  mule  self-doffers'  have  yet  to 
appear,  but  the  demand  for  them  seems  inevitable. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  production  of  wool  spinning  machines 
by  the  adoption  of  a  variable  drive.  At  present  each  machine  is  driven  at  the  speed  which 
will  just  yield  a  satisfactory  result  when  the  machine  is  spinning  at  its  worst,  say  when  the 
yarn  is  being  wound  upon  the  thin  part  of  the  bobbin  or  tube.  Under  the  new  arrangement 
the  speed  is  no(  changed  for  this  portion  of  this  spin  but  the  machine  is  automatically  speeded 
up  for  the  easier  part.  Possibljr  the  extra  expense  of  the  variable  speed  motors  has  militated 
against  any  wide  adoption  of  this  method  of  increasing  production. 

The  winding  of  yarn  on  to  bobbins,  tubes  or  spools  seems  unimportant,  but  the  Inter- 
national Winder  has  proved  its  value;  for  by  its  means  layer  after  laver  of  yarn  can  be  so 
doaely  laid  that  about  doable  the  loAgth  can  be  got  on  to  the  spool  or  bobbin  as  compared 
with  ordinary  winding.  Thus  when  such  spools  or  bobbin  come  to  be  woven  there  are  but 
half  the  stoppages  for  reshuttling,  with  a  consequent  greater  production. 

Reference  should  here  be  made  to  the  difficulties  often  to  be  faced  due  to  the  electrification 
c4  wool  while  passing  through  the  various  machines.  Two  main  systems  to  meet  this 
difficulty  have  been  tried.  The  most  successful  method  aeems  to  be  to  introduce  humidity 
into  the  atmosphere  and  thus  carry  off  the  electricity.  The  other  method  is  to  employ  a 
neutraliser  throwing  a  continuous  stream  of  the  opposite  sort  of  electricity  into  the  electrified 
wool.     The  use  of  radium  has  also  been  suggested,  but  is  too  expensive. 

Warpinf,  Weaving,  etc.  Processes. — In  the  weaving  section  some  few  improvements  are 
to  be  noted.  The  Scotch  Warping  Mill  and  the  Warpers'  Beam  Systems  are  undoubtedly 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  upright  mill,  and  more  perfectly  tensioned  warps  result. 
The  tedious  operations  of  drawing  and  twisting  or  tying-in  have  naturally  claimed  the 
attention  of  tne  inventor,  and  all  these  operations  are  being  systematically  and  seriously 
attacked.  The  ease  with  which  the  Barlir  warp-tying-in  and  the  automatic  warp  draw- 
ing-in  machines  work  is  a  revelation  in  mechanical  possibilities. 

The  most  interesting  loom  development  to  note  is  an  automatic  shuttling  mechanism  in- 
troduced by  Messrs.  Robert  Hall  &  Sons,  Bury.  The  warpstop  motion,  shuttling  mechan- 
ism, etc.  is  so  connected  up  to  the  lighting  up  of  the  loom  that  the  moment  anything  goes 
wrong  and  it  stops,  in  come  the  lights;  tne  moment  the  loom  is  put  to  rights  and  set 
running,  down  go  the  lights  and  the  loom  does  its  work  in  an  economical  darkness. 

In  both  automatic  and  ordinary  looms  a  marked  extension  of  the  warp-stop  mechanism 
is  to  be  noted.     Such  a  mechanism  ensures  greater  perfection  in  the  resultant  pieces. 

A  shuttle-box  control  mechanism  has  been  put  on  the  market  by  two  firms.  Traps  or 
double-shuttling  are  here  obviated  by  the  empty  box  controlling  the  picking. 

The  question  of  mechanical  as  against  electrical  driving  of  looms  has  been  strondy 
fought.  More  electrical  driving  is  certainly  being  introduced,  but,  upon  the  whole,  under 
special  circumstances  only.  It  seems  probable  that  if  current  can  be  supplied  at  id.  (.25d.) 
per  unit  then  electrical  driving  is  as  cheap  as  mechanical  driving.  Both  the  group  and 
individual  drive  systems  are  advocated,  but  the  group  system  seems  to  be  gaining. 

Dyeing  and  Finishing  Processes. — In  the  dyeing  inaustry  marked  advance  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  the  dyeing  of  *'tops"  or  wool  in  the  combed  state.  Regularity  of  the  dye  has 
been  considered  an  impossibility  until  quite  recently,  but  the  latest  machines  have  certainly 
suggested  the  possibility  of  success.  The  Permutet  water-softening  apparatus  is  worthy 
of  note,  a  good  water  supply  bein^  a  desideratum  both  for  scouring  and  dyeing. 

In  the  designing  section  of  the  industry  the  two  most  noticeable  features  are  the  develop- 
ment of  the  worsted  tweed  trade — no  doubt  lar^ly  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  hobble- 
skirt — and  artificial  silk.     In  1912  tons  of  artificial  silk  were  being  employed  in  the  York- 
shire manufacturing  district  alone,  and  the  manufacturing  firms  were  months  behindha'' 
with  deliveries.  (A.  F.  Barker.^ 
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NEW  FIBRES^ 

Through  the  ''  fibres  "  of  the  organic  world  mankind  exhibits  in  a  striking  way  las 
direct  dependence  upon  natural  products,  both  for  the  useful  and  the  decorative  and 
aesthetic  elements  of  his  life.  It  is  in  such  regions  of  activity  that  we  become  aware  that 
the  arts  have  antedated  "  Science  *'  by  centuries,  and  moreover  that  our  modem  Science 
is  contributing  no  few  factors  of  primary  importance.  It  might  be  presumed  that  the 
application  of  scientific  investigation  to  the  wealth  of  material  presented  by  the  organic 
world  would  certainly  lead  to  the  selection  and  industrial  application  of  hbres  outside 
the  range  of  staple  materials  of  natural  empirical  selection.  The  presumption  however 
is  not  justified  by  the  facts,  and  there  are  few  elements  of  material  and  fundamental 
novelty  in  the  present  development  of  the  textile  and  allied  industries^ 

The  only  noteworthy  exception  is  in  the  artificial  fibreSy  which  are  chemical  trans- 
formation products  of  the  natural  celluloses.  These  are  manufactured  in  a  large  variety 
of  dimensions,  from  a ''  monofil ''  of  0.5  mm.  diameter,  to  a  unit  thread  of  0.5  mgr^  per 
metre.  The  ^*  artificial  silks  "  are  assemblages  of  the  finer  units,  suitably  twisted* 
The  world's  production  of  these  yarns  has  steadily  grown,  and  is  advancing  to  1 0^000 
tons  per  annum.  Hitherto,  the  artificial  silks  have  not  seriously  competed  with,  or  dis- 
placed, the  true  silks:  they  have  rather  made  for  themselves  new  applications.  With 
increasing  perfection  of  the  product,  however,  the  situation  may  be  different.  The  in- 
dustrial applications  of  cellulose  derivatives  have  followed  the  lines  of  development  in- 
dicated in  E,  B.  V,  609.  The  viscose  process  is  supplanting  the  nitrocellulose,  and  to  a 
certain  extei^t  the  cupr-ammonium  process,  for  the  production  of  artificial .  fibres* 
The  acetates  of  cellulose  are  in  certain  directions  supplanting  the  nitrate  for  films,  and 
massive  solids.  The  pure  cellulose  sheet  or  film  in  continuous  length  has  developed 
into  an  important  industry,  and  the  product  is  on  the  market  as  "  Cellophane." 

The  production  of  Phormium  fibre  (New  Zealand  '^  fiax  ")  is  again  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  colonial  authorities,  and  the  New  Zealand  Government  offers  prize 
money  to  the  amount  of  £12,000  to  inventors  who  shall  improve  the  )deld  or  quality  of 
the  fibre,  or  cheapen  the  production  by  utilisation  of  wastes  or  by-products. 

In  papermakers'  raw  materials  there  are  supplies  of  new  fibrous  products  on  the 
market.  The  most  important  is  the  cotton  hull  fibre.  Cotton  hulls  are  the  envelopes  of 
the  cotton  seed,  and  they  retain  a  residual  proportion  of  cotton  fibre,  which  escapes  the 
ginning  process  of  separation  of  the  textile  cotton  from  the  seed.  The  treatment  of  the 
waste  hulls,  after  removal  of  the  endosperms  for  the  purposes  of  oil  and  feeding  cake 
manufacture,  has  been  the  subject  of  various  inventions  for  the  separation  and  concent 
tration  of  the  fibre  (see  Beadle  &  Stevens,  J.  Soc.  Ckem,  Ind,  28, 1015).  The  machines 
invented  by  De  Segundo  (English  Patent  3268  and  11,137  of  1908)  effect  a  very  complete 
separation  of  the  fibre  from  shell  residues,  giving  a  raw  material  of  85  per  cent  cellulose 
concentration,  and  on  a  low  rate  of  working  costs.  By  this  process  a  supply  of  5000 
tons  of  fibre  per  annum  is  already  rendered  available  for  European  consumption,  and 
bought  at  "  rag  "  cellulose  prices. 

Bamboo  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  potential  source  of  papermakers'  half-stuffs 
and  ceUulose.  An  important  report  has  recently  been  published  by  Mr.  W.  Raitt,  de- 
scribing investigations  carried  out  for  the  Forest  Research  Institute  at  Dchra  Dun. 
This  report  puts  the  cost  of  production  of  unbleached  bamboo  pulp  as  £6.  5s.  od.  per  ton 
(in  India).  It  is  also  to  be  noted  .that  a  bamboo  half  stuff  is  offering  in  the  Londou 
market,  and  the  present  available  supply  is  stated  to  be  1000  tons  per  annum.  This  is 
produced  in  Tongking,  where  work  has  been  started  on  a  unit  plant  of  10  tons  per  day 
capacity.  The  undertaking  is  an  Anglo-American  capitalisation,  and  is  projected  for  a 
possible  extension  to  100  tons  a  day. 

Papyrus  {Cyperus). — The  massive  reed  growth  on  the  Nile  river  is,  attracting  atten- 
tion as  a  possible  source  of  paper-making  cellulose.  Practical  investigations  under  the 
auspices  of  Sudan  Industries  Ltd.,  and  Sudd  Fuel  (Suddite)  Ltd.,  have  established  the 

*  See.£.  j5.  X,  309  e/ 5tfg. 
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industrial  value  of  the  compressed  material  in  briquette  form  as  a  fuel:  large  shipments 
of  the  raw  material  to  England  have  been  worked  up  into  paper,  and  the  results  estab- 
lish an  all  round  utility  as  a  papermaking  material.  It  remains  to  establish  the  impor- 
tant Question  of  steady  supply  in  convenient  form  for  economical  freights,  and  minimum 
rates  of  sale  in  European  markets.  (C.  F.  Cross.) 

SECTION  VIII 

SPORT  AXD  GAMES 

Tnternation(Uism.-^lti  explaining  the  aspirations  of  his  country  towards  sea-power, 
the  new  German  Ambassador  to  England,  Prince  Lichnovsky,  remarked  at  the  end  of 
191  ^  that  Germany  had  already  adopted  British  manners,  dress  and  sports.  The  assimi- 
lation of  these  and  other  features  of  social  life  throughout  the  portion  of  the  world 
that  a€ects  the  European  form  of  civilisation  is,  of  course,  mainly  the  consequence 
of  extended  international  intercourse  and  the  growth  of  towns  and  commerce.  It  is 
a  commonplace  observation  that  nowadays  the  inhabitants  of  great  cities  in  Europe 
and  the  countries  colonised  by  Europeans  are  superficially  very  much  alike;  and 
it  could  easily  be  shown  that  their  uniformity  is  no  longer  confined  to  appearances. 
But  in  the  matter  of  sports  and  games,  which  reflect,  besides  modifying,  character,  other 
influences  than  the  mere  imitation  of  fashion  have  to  be  recognised. 

In  Great  Britain  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  passion  for  outdoor  recreaticm  is  es- 
sentially hedonistic.  While  publicists,  preachers  and  philosophers  have  for  many 
years  kept  up  a  fierce  controversy,  the  natural  practice  has  been  little,  if  at  all,  inflii- 
enced  by  the  questions  whether  games  in  moderation  or  excess  waste  the  time  and  per- 
vert the  energies  Of  school-boys  or  sqiiires;  whether  physical  culture  is  better  advanced 
on  the  cricket  ground  or  in  the  gymnasium;  whether  University  oarsmen  for  the  most 
part  die  prematurely  of  cardiac  hypertrophy;  whether  the  prevalence  of  football  ab- 
sorbs enthusiasm  which  ought  to  be  given  to  national  defence.  There  are,  of  course, 
thoughtful,'  unprejudiced  and  experienced  educationalists  who  advocate  athletic 
games  as  a  necessary  part  of  juvenile  training,  and  are  able  to  command  practical  as- 
sent to  their  views;  while  there  are  many  thousands  of  sportsmen  and  players  <rf  games 
who  are  convinced  by  their  experience  of  the  immense  utility  of  their  favourite  di- 
versions. But  on  the  whole  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  general  adoption  during 
the  last  half-century  of  rural  amusements  by  the  British  urban  population  has  been 
caused^not  by  a  conscious  desire  f6r  culture,  but  simply  by  a  desire  for  enjoyment; 
while  tlie  main  retarding  force  has  been  a  fast-decaying  puritanism.  The  thing  is 
first  done  and  afterwards  defended.  At  this  point  both  the  practice  and  the  defence 
are  seriously  reinforced  by  the  imitation  of  foreign  nations.  And  it  would  seem  that 
in  their  case  the  movement  is  to  a  considerable  extent  deliberately  undertaken  from 
a  conviction  that  their  own  educational  methods  can  be  advantageously  supplemented 
by  a  selection  from  the  recreative  customs  of  their  neighbours.  While  increasing 
recognition  is  paid  to  the  value  of  physical  culture  and  curative  exercise,  it  is  now  also 
understood  that  in  sports  of  most  kinds  the  senses  are  sharpened,  and  a  mental  as  well 
as  bodily  kind  of  alertness  and  dexterity  fostered.  Further,  the  element  of  competition, 
— together  with  that  conflict  with  the  luck  of  a  contest,  which  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  pleasure  of  games, — ^is  admitted  to  be  in  a  high  degree 
formative  of  character.  In  short,  games  and  sports  are  in  times  of  peace  more  or  less 
useful  substitutes  for  the  normal  military  struggle  for  existence  by  which  the  nations 
have  reached  their  present  development. 

Whether  as  an  effect,  as  a  cause,  or  as  a  concomitant  of  this  new  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  nations,  the  modern  Olympic  Games  must  be  taken  into  account.  They 
have  certainly  accelerated  the  growth  of  internationalism  in  sport.  The  celebration 
of  the  games  in  London  in  1908  was  practically  the  first  revelation  to  some  European 
peoples  of  a  national  opportunity.  They  f^und  that  they  possessed  champions  worthy 
to  stand  up  in  an  international  arena;  and  thus  was  originated  a  new  competi^' 
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patriotism,  a  kind  of  national  coDsdousness,  similar  to  tJatat  which  is  gener^htedby 
warfare,  though  of  much  less  intensity.  At  Stockholm,  in  191 2,  international  rivalry 
was  even  more  vivid.  The  conviction  that  the  credit  of  a  state  could  be  served  by 
success  in  the  Games  had  become  so  firmly  established  that  Government  subventions 
were  granted  to  some  of  the  competing  teams,  while  others  were  assisted  by  public 
subscription  or  donations  from  wealthy  patriots. 

That  international  sport  will  occupy  a  still  more  important  place  in  the  future, 
provided  that  the  general  peace  of  the  world  is  maintained,  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted. At  present  the  obstacles  t6  free  and  universal  sporting  intercourse  are  con- 
siderable, but  they  are  not  entirely  insuperable.  One  of  the  greatest  difficidties  to 
be  overcome  is  the  establishment  of  an  international  code — 'perhaps  -necessitating 
international  legislative  conferences.  It  is  only  necessary  to  instance  the  defects  of 
the  fencing,  rifie^shootiiiig  and  wrestling  contests  at  Stockholm  in  order  to  show  what 
has  to  be  accomplished  in  this  direction.  There  also  remain  the  vestiges  of  politiqal 
barriers  to  be  obliterated  before  French  and  German,  Russian  and  Finnish,  Austrian 
and  Bohemian  teams,  for  example,  can  freely  engage  in  matches  at  such  games  as 
hockey  and  football. 

At  Olympic  meetings  hitherto  the  strictly  athletic  part  of  the  programme  has  been 
the  simplest  to  arrange  and  the  most  favoured,  as  well  as  the  most  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful. Of  what  are  called  games  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word  the  most  cosmo- 
politan, because  most  independent  of  different  geographical  conditions,  are  lawn- 
tennis,  golf  and  football  of  the  Association  type.  Both  golf  and  lawn-tennis  are  finely 
adapted  for  the  recreation  of  townsmen  of  sedentary  occupations  and  restricted  leisure. 
Association  football,  besides  being  simple,  inexpensive  and  easily  learned  (though 
giving  scope  for  great  skill  and  speed),  is  assisted  in  its  extension  by  attractiveness 
AS  a  popular  spectacle;  since  it  affords  the  excitement  of  a  combat  to  the  spectators 
while  demanding  the  smallest  amount  of  practical  comprehension  of  its  technique. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  catalogue  the  places  where  the  game  is  played — ^let  it  suffice 
to  mention  that  it  has  recently  taken  root  in  the  United  States,  it  pervades  South 
America,  and  has  been  played  by  native  Asiatic  teams  in  Jerusalem,  besides  affording 
a  moment  of  patriotic  and  ungrudged  triumph  to  a  Calcutta  crowd  when  a  native 
eleven  defeated  a  British  regiment.  Similarly,  it  may  be  recalled  that  lawnt-ennis 
flourishes  in  St.  Petersburg  and  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula;  that  a  journey  across  Africa 
has  actually  been  described  in  the  guise  of  a  golfing  tour;  that  a  course  has  been  laid 
out  at  Kabul  for  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan.  Both  golf  and  lawn-tennis^  in  spite  of  the 
peculiar  demands  of  foursomes  and  doubles,  are  essentially  games  for  the  individual. 
International  competition  in  these  games  is^  accordingly  carried  on  largely  throu^ 
the  private  enterprise  of  players  who  compete  in  the  open  tournaments  and  champion- 
ships of  foreign  countries.  But  lawn-tennis  matches,  besides  the  Davis  Cup  contest, 
have  recently  taken  place  between  teams  representing  London,  Berlin  and  Paris;  and 
the  Dulwich  Covered  Court  Club  has  received  a  visit  from  a  Bremen  team.  In  foot- 
ball, as  in  cricket,  what  are  termed  international  matches  are  almost  exclusively  played 
by  teams  belonging  to  different  sections  of  Great  Britain,  with  occasional  interchanges 
of  visits  between  British  and  Colonial  teams.  But  the  Football  Association  has  for 
some  years  chosen  amateur  elevens  for  matches  with  several  Continental  countries 
and  English  clubs  have  undertaken  tours  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  South  Africa, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria  and  Bohemia.  The  one  Continental 
European  country  which  enters  largely  into  competitions  in  many  kinds  of  sport  with 
Britain  is  France,  but  Belgian  rowing  has  been  exemplified  with  great  effect  at  Henley. 
Particulars  of  international  contests  in  many  sports  and  games  will  be  found  under  the 
separate  headings  below. 

The  new  movement  towards  competitive  athletic  games  has  been  more  highly 
exemplified  in  France  than  elsewhere.  Though.  French  athletes  were  not  as  numerous 
or  as  prominent  at  the  Stockholm  Olympic  Games  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
progress  made  in  running  on  the  track  and  across  country  has  been  sufficiently  shown 
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in  matches  between  ^EigMsh  and  Freaeh  clubs,  and  in  the  performances  of  French  teams 
in  the  international  cross  country  championships.  French  lawn-tennis  players  are 
capable  of  holding  their  own  with  All  England  champions  on  grass  courts,  and  on  hard 
courts  have  the  advantage.  But  it  is  especially  in  Rugby  football  that  the  new  French 
athletic  spirit  is  most  impressively  declared.  A  priori  no  game  seemed  less  likely  to 
become  acclimatised  on  the  French  side  of  the  English  Channel.  A  few  years  back, 
when  the  Parisian  dubs,  Stade  Fran^ais  and  Racing  Club  de  France,  took  up  this  form 
of  football,  the  deficiency  of  school  training,  the  want  of  personal  dexterity,  and  the 
apparent  ineptitude  of  the  played  for  concerted  play  were  the  most  obvious  features 
of  their  matches.  A  sufficiency  of  courage-  and  something  more  than  a  sufficiency  of 
combativeness  did  not  seem  to  hold  out  great  promise  for  the  future.  Nowadays, 
Rugby  football  is  popular  throughout  the  country,  and  the  Southern  towns,  Bordeaux, 
Nantes,  Bayonne,  Toulouse,  Tarbes  and  Lyons,  possess  very  strong  clubs,  backed 
by  a  local  enthusiasm  which  is  indicated  by  the  large  crowds  of  spectators  at  their 
matches.  English  club  hfteens  even  of  the  highest  reputation  no  longer  play  French 
teams  in  France  with  confident  assurance  of  victory;  international  matches  with  the 
picked  teams  of  France  are  considered  to  require  the  full  force  at  the  Rugby  Union's 
disposal;  a  strong  Scotland  team  has  actually  been  defeated.  In  football  is  exemplified 
the  modern  French  earnestness,  the  striving  towards  efficiency^  the  consciousness  of 
the  necessity  for  sustained  national  effort  and  sacrifice,  that  the  present  military  phase 
of  development  has  produced.  But  further,  the  practice  of  the  game  has  already 
developed  a  genuine  sporting  love  of  it.  Something  like  the  old  spirit  of  the  knightly 
toumameiit  is  now  discernible  in  the  play  of  French  fifteens;  the  delight  in  a  fierce 
and  headlong  onset  and  the  concentrated  endeavour  towards  victory  are  now  tempered 
by  an  appreciation  of  the  technique  of  the  game«  Accordingly  the  self-possession 
and  mutual  reliance  on  which  the  concert  of  a  team  depends  have  been  evolved,  and 
a  game  is  more  likely  to  be  won  when  the  whole  sum  of  enjoyment  is  not  staked  on 
victory.  Probably  the  favour  in  which  boxing  is  now  regarded  in  France  may  be 
attributed  to  the.  national  change  of  temperament*  The  acceptance  of  professional 
pugilism  came  about  in  spite  of  a  fatal  accident  in  the  ring  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  prejudice  the  sport  in- the  eyes  of  the  public  The  ordinary  Continental 
European  attitude  toward^  boxing  is  such  that  no  amateur  contests  were  held  at 
Stockholm  in  191 2  because  of  a  doubt  as  to  their  legality.  Pugilism  is  now  so  attract- 
tive  that  a  sum  of  more  than  100,000  francs  has  been  produced  in  Paris  at  one  of 
Car(>entier's  matches.  Boxing  in  the  army  and  in  amateur  circles  is  also  prospering 
under  the  impetus  of  a  popular  taste  which  is  perhaps  now  at  its  climax. 

Athletics — or  competitive  running,  jumping  and  throwing — may  be  classified  as 
lying  between  ordinary  ball  games  and  gymnastics.  The  readiness  with  which  the 
athletic  part  of  the  Olympic  programme  was  taken  up  by  the  Scandinavian  nations 
was  due  to  their  excellent  gymnastic  discipline,  based  on  the  methods  of  P.  H.  Lmg.' 
This  system,  though  it  has  made  its  way  into  all  countries,  is  still  cultivated  more 
extensively  and  in  higher  perfection  in  Sweden  than  elsewhere;  but  an  excellent  gym- 
nastic drill  of  the  same  type  is  used  in  Italy.  It  is  significant  of  the  expression  of 
national  feeling  by  the  way  of  physical  culture  that  the  Bohemian  Sokol  societies,  whose 
object  is  to  preserve  Slav-nationalism,  make  a  peculiar  mass-drill  the  chief  feature 
of  their  meetings.  Nothing  was  more  striking  in  the  results  of  the  Olympic  compe^ 
titions  than  the  progress  made  in  athletics  by  the  Swedes  and  Finns,  the  latter  ex- 
celling especially  in  wrestling  and  feats  of  strength.  The  Swedish  National  Union, 
subsi^sed  by  the  state,  is  a  great  federation  of  clubs,  having  for  its  aim  the  enlisting 
of  all  adult  citizens  in  an  athletic  discipline.  Swedish  citizens  are  encouraged  to  qual* 
ify  for  bronze,  silver  and  gold  badges  by  passing  tests  in  five  groups  of  exercises,  which 
include  jumping,  running,  swimming,  fencing,  weight,  discus  and  javelin  throwmg, 
bicycling,  skating  and  ski-runmng.  There  is  no  other  country  in  which  so  near  an 
approach  is  made  to  the  old  Spartan  regimen.     Hockey,  football  and  lawn  tennis  ? 

^  See  JS.  B,  xvi,  738*  . 
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ulso  flottrishing  in  Sweden,  and  not  only  are  Swedish  yachtsman  norw  famous,  t>ttt 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  designing  yathts  of  the  siiialler  classes. 

It  would  not  be  impossible  to  construct  a  scale  of  the  nations  arranged  according 
to  the  degree  in  which  active  popular  interest  was  taken  in  the  despatch  of  competitors 
to  the  Olympic  Games.  This  list  would  in  no  way  represent  the  total  amount  of  each 
<:buntry's  devotion  to  athletic  games,  and,  if  Sweden  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  Britain  would  occupy  a  low  place.  In  Belgium,  for  Instance,  a  taste  for  sport 
is  very  prevalent,  but,  as  in  England,  it  is  not  coiporately  manifested.  It  will  prob- 
ably, however,  :find  its  opportunity  at  the  Ghent  Exhibition.  In  America  the  doc- 
trine of  physical  culture  inspires  a  large  amount  of  organised  endeavour;  the  Athletic 
Union  co-operates  with  the  cliibs  in  encouraging  the  systematic  study  of  athktics; 
and  it  is  supported  by  public  interest,  and,  on  occasion,  by  private  munificence. 

Olympic  ResiiHs  IQ12. — ^The  Olympic  Games  were  carried  out  in  Stockholm  in 
July  191 2  during  exceptionally  hot  weather.  Although  the  resiources  at  the  disposal 
oi  the  Swedish  committee  did  not  admit  of  so  large  a  programme  as  had  been  under- 
taken in  London  in  1968,  the  whole  festival  was  exceedingly  successful.  In  regard 
to  the  presentation  of  internationalism,  the  Swedish  capital  had  the  advantage  of  not 
being  so  large  as  to  engulf  its  visitors;  and  the  spectacle  of  diverse  nationalities  was 
therefore  most  impressive.  The  stadium  and  its  ornamentation  were  of  striking  and 
beautiful  d^ign  and  were  situated  in  picturesque  environment.  There  were  several 
points  in  which  the  arrangements  showed  an  advance  on  those  of  iqoS^,  and  though 
there  were  a  few  failures  in  the  management  d  the  competitions— partly  through 
unavoidable  defects  in  the  programme,  the  conditions  and  the  judging — very  little 
cause  was  given  for  dissatisfaction.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  innovations  was  the 
electrical  timing  of  the  foot-races;  and  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  speed  attained 
by  the  runners,  it  should  be  recognised  that  the  use  of  mechanical  apparatus  for  this 
purpose  can  hardly  have  favourably  misrepresented  their  performances  in  comparison 
with  the  old  way  of  time-keeping  with  a  stop-watch.  The  foot-races,  on  account  of 
the  facility  with  which  they  are  exhiWted  in  a  stadium,  once  again  were  invested  with 
a  larger  importance  than  they  ordinarily  attain  in  pubHc  esteem.  By  far  the  best  re- 
sults in  this  part  of  the  games  were  secured  by  the  United  States  contingent,  Who  were 
also  prominent  in  what  are  called  field  events,  but  not  without  strong  rivalry  from 
Sweden  and  Finland. 

Comparison  of  the  aggregate  number  of  points  gained  during  the  whole  series  of 
contests  by  different  nations  is  of  no  great  utility,  for  the  reasons  that  success  in  a 
team  competition  counts  no  more  than  the  victory  of  an  individual  in  a.  single  race, 
and  that  the  Olympic  programme  includes  contests  which  are  not  in  vogue  in  all  the 
competing  nations,  while  omitting  others  like  cricket,  baseball,  Rugby  football  and 
(at  Stockholm)  boxing,  on  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sportsmen  concentrate 
their  energies.  There  are  slight  discrepancies  in  the  published  returns,  but  it  is  sub- 
stantially accurate  to  state  that,  three  points  being  counted  for  a  winner  or  winning  team, 
two  for  a  seccAid  place,  and  one  for  a  third,  the  United  States  team  gained  85  points 
in  athletics  and  45  in  all  other  events;  Sweden  scored  30  points  in  athletics  and  130  in 
other  events;  Great  Britain  15  points  in  athletics,  or  rather  foot-races,  and  61  in  other 
events.  The  British  Dominions  scored  13,  and  29  points;  Finland  29,  and  23  points. 
That  Sweden  was  able  to  make  the  best  total  was  mainly  attributable  to  ability  to 
undertake  a  greater  number  of  competitions  and  to  place  in  the  field  a  greater  number 
of  competitors  than  any  other  country  on  account  of  the  locality  of  the  Games;  but 
lai*gely  also  to  organised  preparation.  The  United  States  had  better  results  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  entries,  and  actually  held  the  lead  until  the  yacht  races  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting.  These  races,  from  geographical  and  other  considerations, 
were  practically  limited  to  a  very  few  countries.  The  Americans  took  ho  part  in 
rowing  or  football,  and  sent  in  but  one  competitor  for  the  gymnastics;  the  British 
were  not  represented  in  open-air  lawn-tennis,  the  javelin,  the  discus  and  the  weight — 
events  which  have  never  interested  Englishmen, — ^the  athletic  decathlon  and  pentath- 
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Ion,  certain  of  the^bootiri^,  wreStKngand  gymnistic  cotnpetitlbns,  etc.  It;  is'ctirious 
tfiat' while  little  or  nd  public  suj^ort  was  extended  to  the  British  Olyiiipic  Committee^ 
and  while  the  state  oi  athletics  In  Great  Britain  furnished  hardly  any  hope  for  suci 
cess  in;  the  kactSy  disappeinimeiit  was  loudly. expressed  by  the  British  press  and  public 
when  the  anticipated  results  duly  came  to  pass.  The  Swedish  succe^es  were  widely 
dfetribtited,  points  being  gained  especially  in  some  of  the  less  viniv^rsally  practised 
forms  of  athletics,  in  Swedish  gymnastics,  horse-riding^.  cycling,  shooting^  driving^ 
wrestliag  and  yachting.  Finland,  who  <tame  fourth  in  the  order  of  aggregate  wil^ 
52  points,  profited  by  the  assistancii  of  the  greatest  l6ng  distance  runner  of  modem 
times  (Kolehm^nen),  and  did  well  in  discus-throwing  and  wrestling. '  Germany  gained 
47  points;  Australasia,.  Canada  and  South  Africa  42 — South  Africa  producing,  the 
winner  of  the  much-esteemed  Marathon  race-as  well  as  the  second  man,  aikd  the  win- 
ner of  the  duriotis^  cycfing  road-race.  France  scored  only  31  points;  Atistria-Hungary 
22;  t>enmark  tg;  Norway  16;  Italy  ^3;  Belgium  ii;  Russia  6;  Greece  4;  Holland  3. 
Entries  were  sent  in,  but  no. successes  were  obtained,  by  Iceland,  Switzerland,  Por- 
tugal, .LuiKemburg,  Moaaoo, .  Servia,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Argentina,  Chile  and  Japan. 

fn  the  fotldwin^  9ecti^>n<»  on  the  ptt>gr6s8  of  particular  sports  and  games  *  in  191 1-12,  th^, 
are  taken  rot"cortvemence  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  exception  of  the  final  section  Oti 
American  sport.  ' 

Angfing. 

Withifk  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  one  remarkable  developnaent  in  the  field  df 
salmon  investigation.  It  has  been  discovered,  or  rather  re-dlscovered  (for  Anthony  von 
Leeuwenhoek  late  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  first  to  suggest  it — a  fact  which 
seems  t;o  have  escaped  notice  until  it  was  lately  pointed  out  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Turrell  in  The 
PieM),  that  it  is  possible  to  tell  g.  fish*s  age  from  the  markings  of  its  scajes.  This  has 
proved  to  be 'easier  with  salmon  than  most  fish,  and  the  results  obtained  by  itivestiga- 
tions  havfe  been  noteworthy.'  Messrs.  H.  W.  Johnston  and  W.  L.  Calderwood  in 
Scotland, 'Mr.  J.  Arthur  Button  and  Dr.  H.  Turnbull  in  England,  and  Dr.  Kijut  Dahl 
iri  Norway  are  the  workers  to  whom  the  new  knowledge  of  salmon  is  chiefly  owed.  Mr. 
P:  D.  MalJoch  of  the  Tay  Salmon  Fisheries  Company  h$s  also  done  good  service,  and 
mtrch  interesting  inforinatioh  is  to  be  found  in  his  book  (see  below),  though  soriie  of  his 
conclusions  do  not  find  g'eiieral  $cceptaiice  with  other  observers.  The. result  of  saTmoii 
scale  readm^,  briefly  put,  is  the  following  viefw  of  the  fish's  life  history.  The  parr  usual- 
ly stays  t"wo  years  in  the  'river  (in  Norway  the  river-period  is  soiiietimes  longer,  a  fact 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  difterences  of  climate);  after  running  down  to  sea  as  a 
sthoft  the  fi^h  spends  at  least  a  year  in  salt  water  and  it  may  spend  two,  three,  or  even 
four  years  there,  ascetiding  a  river  again  fo^  the  purpose  of  spawning  as  a  three-ye^r^' 
old,  fpUJT-year-^d,  five'year^^oid  or  aix-yeai-old,  as  the.  case  may  be.  This  quite  upsets 
the  old  idea  that  a  grilse  might  return  after  only  a  lew  months  In  the  sea.  Another  old 
ide^' must  also  be  teliiiquished,  tha.t  Sainton  spawn  every  year  of  their  lives.  All  the 
data  s6  far  oHai|xed  igb  to. prove. ^hat  most  of  tbe^i  spawn  only oncef  A  proportion, 
(wJEiich  has  y#t  t^  bexleartly  determined)  may  spawn  a  second  tine^at  present  the  data 
^eem  to  show  that  this  proportionals  not  more  than  10  percent.  A  very  few  may  spaWti 
three  tinier  in  ttiiif  liveS,  but  so  far  fish  bearing  evidence  of  three  sjia^nihg  seasons  on 
tieir  scales  h^ye  bteen  very  rare  ind^d.  There  is  obviously  a  good,  deal  more  to  be 
learned)  bsMt/the  iinaifi  facts  dted  may  be  considered  proved.  When  the  investigation; 
htegone  somewhat  fuither,  doiibtksB  Iresh  probkmsof  a  practical  nature,  such  as  the 
tre«mefit  of  ke!ts,  Wfll  arise,  but  the  time  for  them  and  for  new  legislation  based  on  the^ 
n^w  knowledge  has  hai'dljy  arrived  yet. 

Ill  9ther  fields  of  the  angle's  interest  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  a  revival  of 
wet ^y  fishing,  on-  chalk  streams.  The  practice. as  now  carried  on  is  really  a  develop^, 
lilttit  fr<m>  the.clty-fly ;  dnd  those  iVho  practise  the  ttiethod  go  i  step  further  than  dry-fly 
men  by  imitating  the  nytr^phs  of  the  Ephemeridae  aiKj  using  them  under  the  surface. 
The  boqkl[>y  Mi.  Skues  rtnentioned,  below  is  the  chief  autJhf»rity  for  the  metbodNi  '  • 

'  See  the  C6ives{ionding  Ei  B.  facadingB  for  geilei^l  accounts  up  to  1910.  '  > ' 
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The  f(4Iowing  is  a  selectipn  of  recent  angUnff  literature  worth  noting* 

Dr.  W.  J«  Turrell's  Ancient  Angling  Authors  (London,  19 1 o)  dealing  with  angline  litera- 
ture down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  a  carefully  compiled  and  useful  book.  Dr. 
H.  M.  Hallos  Idylls  of  Fishermen  (New  York,  1012),  a  study  of  ** piscatory  eclogue"  literature 
(of  which  there  is  a  considerable  mass,  dating  from  Theocritus  onwards),  is  the  first  attempt' 
to  deal  with  it  at  all  fully. 

On  Salmon  and  trout-fishing  A.  H.  Chaytor's  letters  to  a  Salmon  Fisher's  Sons  (London, 
1910)  is  an  excellent  book  of  practical  instruction.  H.  Lamond*s  The  Gentle  Art  ^London, 
loii)  contains  useful  chapters  on  legal  and  economic  questions.  G.  E.  M.  Skues,  m  Minor 
TacHcs  of  the  Chalk  Stream  (London,  1910),  deals  with  the  use  of  wet-fly  on  dry-fly  streams; 
with  this  mav.  be  mentioned  F.  M.  Halford's  Modem  Development  of  Ae  Dry^Fly  (London, 
191 1).  L.  West's  The  Natural  Fly  and  its  Imitation  (St.  Helens,  1912),  is  perhaps  the  be^ 
book  on  practical  fishing  entomolo^  since  Ronald's;  it  contains  excellent  coloured  pates. 

H,  T.  Sheringham's  Coarse  Fuhing  (London,  1^12)  and  C.  O.  Minchin's  Sea  Fishing 
(London,  1911)  are  excellent  on  their  icspective  subjects. 

C.  Tate  Reean's  British  Fresh  Water  Fishes  (London,  191 1 ),  W.  L>  CaMerwood's  Sainum 
Rivers  and  Lochs  of  Scotland  (London,  1909),  and  Life  of  the  Salmon  (London,  1907),  P.  D. 
Malloch's  Life  History  of  the  Salmon ,  etc.  (London,  1910),  J.  Arthur  Hutton's  Salmon  Scales 
(London,  1909)  and  Salmon  Scale  Examination  (London,  19I0),  and  Dr.  Knut  Dahl's  Age 
and  Growth  of  Salmon  and  Trout  in  Norway  (edited  by  J.  Arthur  Hutton  and  H.  T.  Shering- 
ham,  and  published  in  English  by  the  Salmon  and  Trout  Association,  191 1),  all  deal  more  or 
less  with  the  new  science  of  salmon  scale  reading.  Important  papers  00  this  subject  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Johnston  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  twenty-third,  twenty-fourth,  twenty-fifth,  and 
twenty-eip^hth  Annual  Reports  on  Scottish  Salmon  Fisheries.  Dr.  Francis  Ward's  Marvels 
of  Fish  Life  (London,  191 1)  is  a  remarkable  study  of  fish  as  obsenred  under  water  both  with 
the  eye  and  the  camera.  Dr.  J.  de  Bellesme's  La  Pisciculture  en  France  (Paris,  ]9rio);'is  a 
study  of  French  fish  culture,  with  particular  reference  to  th^  work  of  ^he  Trocad^ro  Aquarium* 

Archery. 

In  spite  of  much  unfavourable  weather  several  fine  scores  were,  made  in  Eikgland  in 

191 2  by  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.    The  most  notable  was  tha.t  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Nesham 

at  the  Southern  Counties  Meeting  in  September,  when  in  the  doubl^e  York  Round  he 

obtained  1^067  with  223  hits.    This  is  the  highest  score  made  since  186$  wl^en  the  late 

Mr.  H.  A.  Ford  at  Leamington  scored  1,087  with  219  bits,  and,  except  by  Mr.  Ford,  it 

has  never  been  beaten  at  any  public  meeting.    The  championships  were  shot  for  at  the 

Grand  National  Meeting  at  Cheltenham  and  won  by  Miss  Q.  Newall  with  716  and  Mr. 

R.  Brooks-King  witii  829.    In  191 1  Miss  Q.  Newall  at  the  (jiand  National  Meeting, 

where  she  won  the  ladies'  championship,  scored  S03.    Mr.  W.  Dod,  who  won. the  sea^ 

tiemen's  championship,  scored  885.    Flight  ^hooting  is  now  rarely  practised,  but  a 

fine  shot  of  463  yds.  was  made  by  Mr.  Ingo  Simon  in  1912  with  a  Turkish  bow. 

The  opportunity  may  be  taken  here  to  correct  the  £.  B.  article  on  "Archery"  in  some 
particulars.  The  bow  now  used  byr  men  is  from  6  ft.  i  in.  to  6  ft.  4  in.  in  length;  a  lady's 
DOW  ranges  from  5  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft.  8  in.,  measured  between  the  nocks;  these  lengths  accordmg 
in  the  one  case  with  an  arrow  of  27  in.  to  28  in.  and  in  the  other  with  an  arrow  of  ^5  in.  to 
26  in.  Exceptionally  long  arms  may  render  neceasary  an  arrow  an  inch  longer  and  a  corre- 
sponding adcution  of  one  or  two  inches  to  the  bow.  The  "  weight "  of  a  bow  is  the  number  of 
pounds  required,  when  appended  to  the  string,  to  draw  to  the  head  an  arrow  of  28  in.  for  a 
man's  bow  or  25  in.  for  a  lady*s.  The  weight  of  men*s  bows  varies  from  36  lbs.  to  58  lbs.,  of 
ladies*  from  18  lbs.  to  30  lbs.,  the  lighter  weights  being  suflkieot  for  beginners.  Bows  are 
styled  "  self "  or  "backed  "  according  as  they  are  made  of  oiie  wood  or  ottwo  or  more  gkied 
together.  "Self  bows,"  if  of  yeiif,  are  usually  made  of  two  pieces  joined  bv  a  double  fish 
splice  at  the  handle:  as  it  is. difficult  to  find  a  piece  of  this  wood  (incomparably  the  best)  of 
sufficient  length  while  free  from  knots.  If  made  of  lance  they  are  invariably  of  a  single 
piece.  "  Backed  bows"  may  be  of  yew,  backed  either  with  the  same  wood  or  with  hickory; 
or  alternatively  of  washaba  or  of  rubyt  lance,  or  other  woods  backed  with  hickory;  tke  back 
beine  the  fiat  side  of  the  bow,  and  the  "  belly  "  the  rounded  side.  Three  woods  are  sometimee 
employed,  a  thin  strip  of  fustic  being  interposed  between  a  belly  of  yew  and  a  back  of  hickojy » 
There  should  be  an  inflexible  centre  of  about  21  inches,  whence  the  bow  should  taper  grad- 
ually towards  each  end.  It  ^ould  be  sttaight  the  back  true,  and,  when  strung,  tne  string 
should  appear  to  cut  the  belly  into  two  equal  pattp.  Self  yew  bows  are  the  best.  They  are 
light  in  tne  hand,  the  sweetest  to  pull,  and  have  the  best  cast;  but  they  require  careful 
handling.  They  are  also  expensive,  costing^ from  £5  to  £15,  and  they  are  liable  to  I'jcrysalSiJ' 
or  tiny  cracks,  which  padually  spread  until  the  bow  breaks.  A  yew  backed  yew,  which  is 
next  in  merit,  can  be  bought  tot  £$  and  is  somewhat  less  liable  to  cry  sals.  Between  the 
others  there  is  little  to  choose,  provided  that  they  .are  properly  made,  and  not  ''reflexed/'  as 
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thtiy  are  said  tb  be  when  ifae  tods  bendouCward;  Icmt  t^iSse  jair  tbe  kaad/  Their  ^ri^  friaries 
from  2 J6.  to  3  guineas.  TUq  string  for  a  .man's  bow  should  be  from  6  in.  to  6f  in.  from  the 
back  of  the  bow  when  strung,  for  a  lady's  from  5i  in.  .^o  6  in.,  according  to  the  length  ^f  the 
bow.  The  nock  of  arrows — it  is  never  called  the  "notch" — should  not  h^  ""cut  square** 
but  rounded.  The  feathers  must  be  wing  and  noi  body  feathers^  which  are  quite  useless. 
Tbey  should  be  from  the  same  wing,  i.  e.  right  or  left,  about  i}  in.rlong  and  tapering  to  th6 
f]X>nt  from  a  depth  of  }  in«  at  the  nock.  If  balloon-shaped,  their  greatest  depth  should  be 
at  one  third  of  tneir  length  from  the  nock-end. 

With  regard  to  target  scoring  and  handicapping  it  should  be  noted  that  a  St.  George's 
Round  has  never  been  shot  at  a  public  meeting,  or,  indeed,  at  any  meeting  held  within  the 
last  6o  years.  Handicapping  by  the  loss  of  rings  has  been  obsolete  for  more  than  x$  yeara» 
nor  is  there  any.  ^stem  which  can  rightly  be  called  handicapping  by.points..^  Hanwapping 
is  now  carried  out  either  by  dividing  the  archers  into  classes  according  to  their  powers,  or  by 
deducting  percentages  from  their  scores  for  previous  successes.      ' 

As  regards  the  history  of  archery,  some'  corrections  may  alsO  be  made.  The  1)ow  was 
used  in  war  at  a  later  date  than  i860,  vis.  by  the  Japanese  (against  the  English  at  Surni; 
No6ake,  September  5, 1864.  Nor  did  the  Armada  year  see  the  last  appearance  of  the  English 
archer.  A  company  of  archers  was  raised  for  the  expedition  to  the  island  of  Rhd  in  1627. 
There  were  archers  among  the  Russian  troops  in  the  Crimea.  Again,  the  relation  of  Fins- 
bury  Archers,  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company  and  the  Royal  Toxophilite  Society-  requires 
restatement.  In  July  1676,  WilHam  Wood,  Marshal  of  the'  Finsbury  Archers,  was  seat 
round  with  a  paper*  signed  by  Sir  E.  Hungerford  and  others,  setting  forth  that  the  "officers 
and  others  of  the  Society  of  Archers,  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster"  have 
determined  "that  the  bearer  shall  have  a  silver  badge  and  bear  the  same  as  Marshall  to  the 
Queen's  Majesty's  Regiment  of  Archers."  The  names  of  the  subscribers  were  appended 
(Guildhah  MSS*  193).-  Consequently  this  badge  or  shield  had  no  connection  with  Oxford. 
The  Finsbury  Archers  became  extiiKt  about  1761,  but  the  Royal  Toxophilite  Socusty  was  not 
founded  until  178 j,. when  Mr.  P.  Constable,  the  last  captain  of  tbe  Finsbury  Archers,  joined 
it  and  handed  to  It  the  shield  and  other  valuables.  There  was,  therefore,  no  combination  of 
the  two  clubs  in  18^1.  It  is  incorrect  to  assert  that  the  Finsbury  Archers  were  not  connected 
with  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company.  They  were  coanected,  and  under  their  powers  shot  over 
the  Finsbury  Fields  up  to  1657.  The  Archers'  Division  of  the  Hon,  Artillery  Company  was 
formed  by  members -of  the  Royal  Toxophilite  Society  in  1784' 

It  may  also  be  menrioned  that  "the  Championship"  is  not  recognised  as  a  term  belonging 
par  excellence  to  any  of  the  public  meetings;  and  that  tne  list  of  public  meetings  should  include 
the  Southern  Counties  Meeting.    The  Crystal  Palace  meeting  became  extinct  in  1902. 

AthMics} 

It  was  to  be  e^cpected  that  ^under  the  impulse  of  the  Olympic  Games  prodigies  of  nat- 
ural speed  and  strength  would  be  forthcoming  from  several  naticms..  On  the  other 
hand,  while  general  unprovement  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  prominent  athletes 
might  be  coimt^d  upon,  the  actual  displacement  of  records,  being  apparently  a  matter 
of  increasing  difficulty,  was  considered  improbable.  In  the  course  of  the  Olympic 
Games  at  Stockholm^  and  of  the  trial  contests  held  in  the  United  Sutes,  a  number  of 
feats  were  accomplished  surpassing  the  best  performances  of  exceptional  and  reputedly 
unapproachable  athletes  of  former  years.  For  example,  if  any  record  could  be  consid- 
ered unassailable  it  was  the  high  jump  of  6  ft,  sf  in.  pf  M.  Sweeney  of  New  York,  and  in 
another  catef^ry,  the  long  distance  times  of  A.  Shrubb  and  W«/G.  George  seemed  s^arceT 
ly  likely  to  be  etpialled.  It  was,  however,  precisely  these  tecords,  together  wilih  the 
wonderful  half-mile  running  of  Lunghi,  that  were  eclipsed  either  it  Stockholm  or  in 
preliraiaary  contests  among  Am^ic&n  aspirants  to  Olympic  medals.  Systematic  study 
and  truning  in  the  Unked  States,  together  with  the  large  resources  o{  athletic  abiUty 
made  available  by  the  popularity  of  inter-club,  inter*«chool,  and  intermnjversity  cob^ 
tests,  have  considerably  enlarged  the  athletic  horizon.  At  Stockholm  the  United 
States  team,  admirably  organised  and  disciplined,  carried  off  a  considerable  majority 
of  the  athletic  nkedals.  In  many  cases  the  struggle  for  the  first  two  or  three  places  was 
confined  to  the  members  6f  this  team,  and  in  several  histancte  the  failure  of  the  expected 
winner  did  not  impair  the  Aiherican  chances  of  victory;  On  the  other  hand  Finlaindy 
besides  doing  well  in  feats  of- strength,  produced  the  most  remarkable  long-distance 
runner  oif  niodem  times  in  H.  Kolehmainen;  and  yet  even  he,  in  the  most  memorable 
.race  of  the  meeting  over  at  course  of  5,000  metres,  was  barely  able  to  beat  the  Freo^' 

^  See  also  under  *' United  States"  bek>w. 
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runit^,  J.  Botriii)  aft'er  timning  at  hts  side  for  the  ^iiok  of  tfae'tHrtsface«  In:  the  shoiter 
racfe$  tKc  Afeeri<jinfe  ftiUy  maintained  theif  fieptrtatibn  f or  sprinting  ability,  axi^  ^rabtifetil- 
ly  ha4  thjE  issue  at. their  mercy,  although  W.  R.  Applcgarth  tor  Qrejit  Britai'n  shbwcd 
exceptional  speed.  Id  the  subsequent  English  meetingsof  the  year  this  rannier  achieved 
further  distinction;  On  the  whole,  the  British  competitors^  who  had  shown  little  or  no 
promise  at  their  prcfliminary  trials,  acquitted  themselves  better  than  hetd  b^en  expected. 
The  ill  fortune  of  G.Jt.  jf*.  Anderson,  who  might  possibly  have  won  the  120  yards 
hurdle  xace^  hut  fell  when,  well  placed  towards  the  end  of  the  final  heat,  was  compensated 
by  the  victory  of  A.  N.  S.  Jackson  in  the  1,500 metres..  A  high.jump>ol  6  ft.  4  In.  was 
accomplished  bjr  A.  W*  Richards,  U.S. A.^  and  a  long  jump  of  24  ft.  ti\  in.  by  Gutterson, 
U.S.A.,  and  excellent  performances^ were  shown  in  tte  weight-putting  and  the  throwing 
of  the.discuS)  javelm-and  hajnmer,  as  well  as  in  the  hurdle  race.  Although  the  American 
teanr  gained  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  OlympMC  medals,  athletic  ability  of  aa  excep* 
tipnally  high  order  was  forthcoming  from  several  other  countries.  ■  The  German  runner, 
H.  Braun,  like  the  Frenchman  Bouin,  was  unf6rtunate  In  meeting  men  of  phenomenal 
^>eed:  Sweden  and  Finland  pa:o4uced  many  fine  athletes,  and  Canada,  bpsidi^  producing 
the  winner  of  the  10,000  meties  waUdhg  race,  Gouldu^^,  did  very  w^l  in  the  long  jump 
and  the  hammer.  In  the  Marathon  race  two  Soutli  Africans,  McArthur  and  "Gitsham, 
finished  first  and  second,  showing  but  wonderful  Endurance  of  the  tppical  heat..  '    * 

The  previous  best  performances  on  record  were  excelled  at  Stockholm  in  the  800 
metres  ( J.  £.  Meredith,  U.S.A.,  i  niin.  51  p/ioth  sec.)  and  the  5,000  met3rea(H.  Koleh^ 
i^ainen,  Finland,  14  min.  36  5/5ths  sec.)  Meredith  ran  on  and  beat  the  half-mile  recofd 
in  i,*min..52j  sec;  and  Kolehmainen  ran  3  miles  in  14  mln.'r3  sec.^^r  4  sec.  less  than  A. 
Shrubb's  previously  unbeaten  time — in  the  course  of  his  great  explpit.  Perhaps,  how:- 
ever,  the  most  wonderful  of  the  Ol3rmpic  victors  'was  James  Thorpe,  an  Indian  from 
Oklahoma,  who  easily  won  the  pentathlon  and  decathlon.  His  long  j«mp  was  53-  ft.-  2 
in.j  his  high  jump  6  ft.,  and  We  cleared  10  ft.  9  in.  in  the  pole  jump",  besides  running  400 
metres  in  5i.2/5ths  sec.,  100  metres  in  ii.i/5th  sec,  i>5Q0  metres  in  4  min*  40  sec.,  and 
1 10  metres  over  hurdles  in  15.3/ 5ths  sec,  and  throwmg  the  jav^Un  1ij5.lt. 

Other  amateur  record  performances,  accomplished  in  the  past  two  years,  may  be  men- 
tioned here.  In  the  pole  jump,  M.  S.  Wri^ht'Das  done  13  ft.  2}  in.  In  the  hi^h  jump,  G. 
Horine  has  done  6  ft.  8  in.  in  tne  American  Olympic  trials.  J.  P.  Jqnes  at  Cam^ndge,  Mass., 
fn  May  1911  ran  a  mile  in  4  min.  151  set.  or  nearly  i  J'  siec.  faster  *thbit  the  British  amateur 
n^6rd  establi^ed  in  1902;  and  A.  Kiviat  at  Harvard  ift  June  19  li  vovcredi  1500  nMtrea  m 
3m&L  55t  sec.  The  hammer  was  thrown  187  ft.  4  in,  by  ^..J.  ^fcGcath  (afterw^da 
Olympic  winner)  in  J911.  The  Swedish  javelin  thrower,  C.  Lemming,  in  September^  1912 
establishfid  the  amateur  record  at  265I  ft.  for  the  right  hand  and  14^  ft.  4  in.  for  the  left. 
At  Heme  Hill  on  May  20,  191 1,  H.  V.  L.  Ross  walked  ri  miles  in  i  nr.  25  min-.  48 'sec,  and 
sur^Bsed  all  records  from  this  distance  to  17  miles  (2  hr.  x8  min.  29}  dec);  S.  C:  A.  Scho^ 
field' walked. aa  lotka  in  5  hr«  9mta.r48t'«ec.»,  a^d.25- Hales  in  3  hrw  3.7  .aua.  6)  sec.  At 
Kennington  Oval  in  September  i942,.W.JEl.  Applegarth  ran,'2oo.yarde  in  19!  sec,. and  at 
Stamford  Bridge  a  few  days  later  jthe  same  runner  covered  220  ydsi  in  21 J  sec 

The  A^^^^ur  Athletic  Champfoiiships  of  191^  in  England  "were  undistinguished,  but  in 
191^  H.  Braun  in  the  half  mik,.  w.  Rv  Ap|4eg:arth  iatihe  220  yds.,  G.  HJ  Patomng  in  the  100 
yds.,;£.  Owen  ia  the  mile.  O.  R:  L.- Anderson. in  the,. hurdle  race,  pQintributed:tO:n^ke  the 
jneeting  one. of  more  thaaaveraflp  quality.  An  international  ufiiyersity  matcl^  took  place 
1^  191 1  ^t  Queen's  Club,  West  Kensington,  between  a  team  from  Harvard  arid  Vale,  and 
another  from  Oxford  and  Cambk-rdge.  The  Englishmen  won  by  5  events  to  4.  Caiiib»c}ge 
^on  6  events  to  4  a|raitist  Oseford  4n  19!  i,  bat  the* contest  of  i^ia  pesiiked  for  the  third  thne 
is  the  history  of  thia  annual  eoftageinent  in  a  draw,  each  side-  winning. 5  evexUB.-      .     , 

Aviation} 

With  the  advance  x)f  mechanical  effijciency  there  can^  about  in  192 1  a  transition  from 
dosed  aerodrome  contests  to  cross  country  races.  The  GordoArgeanett  .race  was  the 
OtaJyiimpOrUnt  one  held  ^mder  the  old  conditiions,  ancl  it  was- woo  at  Eastcburch  by 
WeymanJor  the  United  States.  The  European  Circuit — 1,125  miles  of  flight,  whiq^ 
included. a; start  and.  finish  at  Paris  and.halts  at  I»i6ge,.  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Calais,. .Lon7 
doft  «nd  Calaia  en  r^^er— was  won  by  Andr^  Beaumont,,  with  Garxo».secQQd,    Th^ 

^  See  also  *' Aeronautics,"  p.  339  ef  5eg. 
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f-BUtiin' KBCt  wa»:a]9o  voai)yBcaumonlf  tkis  time  frobi  Vfdrines;  tbet^al 
distance  being  about  i>ooo  miles.  .  in  u)t%  tie  principal  events  were  the  vacious  military 
aeroplane  tests  organiseci  Jiy  thefVench)  Gennan  and  British'  War  Departmiai}&  -  Th^ 
Gordon-Bennett  caoe  Iseki  at  Chicago  was^won  by  VMriiies  for  Prance  ait  'a  nMn^i>eb4 
«f  105  miles  per  bout.  Legagneoz  put  the  altitude  record  «p  to  (8,767  feit.  'The 
iiydro^aeroplaiie  has  been  oonsidesably  devfslopedr'atid'a  nuaobei'-^  competitfolis  for 
itihave  -been  orgaiiiBed. '  '    •-  :  t   ,  .    .      . 

BadmhUon,    •' 

A  steady,  if  not  very  great,  increase  in  the  number  of  dubs  and  players  has  been 

accompanied  by  a  corresponding  ri*  in  the  general  tevd  of  proficifency.  .  In  the  turtles 

of  the  players  no  change  is  observable.    Success  has  attended  what  is  calleii  the  "  back 

and  front  **  game  in  mixed  doubles;  but  this  depends  6n  the  ability  of  the  lady  to  defend 

the  net,  and  6i  her  partner  by  means  of  great  activity  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  of  th^ 

back  of  the  court.    The  mixed  doubles  chartpidnship  of  the  Badmintbn  AssociatioA 

were  gaihed  in  this  manner  by  Mr*.  O.  A.  Thomas  and  Miss  Ldrmihiein  1911,  an^  by 

Mrt  E.  Hawthorn  and  Miss  Hogarth  in  191 2: 

In  1911  Mr.  G.  A.  Sautter  won  the  singles:  Messrs.  ^.  1D.  Fltton  and  E.' Hawthorn  the 
doidiles :  Mi^  C.  Dodgiaas  and  Miss  Orr  the  ladies*  )d<Mibleb.  In  191 2  Mr.  F.  Chesterton  woh 
the  singles;  Me«6i».  G.  A.  Thomas  aad  H*  N*  Mierrittithe  doubm;  .Mvs^  Cundall  aood  Miti^ 
Gowenlock  the  ladies'  doublea.  Miss  Larminie  (Mrs.  Tiugett)  i^.boJ^i  yearfl^  woi^  tl^ 
ladies'  singles. 

For  Ba^tffto// see  under  *' United  States*' bdoW. 

.••■■■  ..   ■  •  .    :    ••        •  : 

BiUiards,  ,   :     . 

Since  the  prohibition  of  consecutive  spot  hazards  ind  tlie  push  stroke,  English 
professionals  have  relied  chiefly  upon  the  top-of-the-table  gkme. .  An  innovation,  how- 
erer,  was  introduced  in  191 1  by  George  Gray,  a  yburlg  AustVaHkn,  wh<j' repeatedly 
made  huge  breaks  by  means  of  a  series  of  losing  hazards  fropi  the  red  ball.'  In'ill,  h^ 
scored  twenty-four  breaks  of  four  figures,  of  whicl^  the  highest  was  2,196. ',  Gray 
invariably  declined  to  play  matches  with  ivory  balls,  and  these  breaks  were,  not -madlj 
nnder  BlUiard  Association  rufcs. .  H.  W*.  Stevenson,  though  not  at  his  best  during  th?^ 
season,  beat '  M:  Inman  twice  for'the  chiimpionship  of  the  BilliArds  Control'  Cltib. '  ♦/  "  - 

In  January  191 2  George  Gray  met  Stevfnson  and  defeated  him  in  two  gaWe^  ttut  of 
three  of  i^;odo  up.     M.  Inman  tieat  T.  ReeceHfor  the  Billiards' Control  championshit^.  ' 

H.  A  O;  Lonmde  did  not  defend  his  title  of  amateur  champion,  and  the  6tip  i^ver^ed  fn 
191 1  torH,  G;  Vim  An  alteration  was  made  tn  the  arrangements,  the  chafkvpions  of  England^ 
Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales- meeting  in  compctitioti  In  the  finals.  *     -    .^ 

H.  C.  Virr  beat  Major  Fleming  by  only  seven  points  in  3,000  f6r  the  amateur  cham^ioi^^ 
diip  in  1912.'  The  inmienh;  of  Gray's  example  was  plainly  perceptible  in  this  (Competition 
in  the  use  made  of  the  losing  hazard.  A  bi«ak  of  1016  made  by  Steven^n  in  October  1912; 
in  the  course  of  a  match  with  W.  Cook,  is  the  highest  <yet  recorded  as  havili^  been  achieved 
without  series  of  spot  strokbSr  anchor  cannons,  or  long  successions  of  losing  nai^rds.' 

.::-■.-•'-•  •'         ■ '    :     ■  •  ■  ' 

;•.    .  '■'■:•■  Bawls.  1      '..•-••     '  •         '     •  .        •■      :     ." 

In  the  summer  of  191 2  a  visit  to  England  was  made  by  a  representative  team  from 
New  South  .Wales,  which  won  30  matches  out  of  54  plaj^ed.  Tlvey  were  very  .strgn^  on 
fast  gf'eens  fn  sunny  weather,  but^vere  unable  to  do  themselves  justice,  when,  during  the 
lattet  part  of  their  touf,  rkiny  days  and  duU  grounds  became  the  rule  ralhef  than  thc^ 
exception.  In  the  international  matches.  Scotland  won  ag;ainst  Ireland  a.nd  England^ 
and  England  lost  also  to  Ireland,  A  large  extension  of  bowl's  as  a  club  game,  and  of 
dub.  and  county  matches,  has  recently  been  noticeable. 

Boxingand  PvgUism,^ 

Though  boxing  is  cultivated  in  many  English  public  schools,  and  has  been  encouraged 
in  the  British  army  and  navy,  with  the  restill  that  it  is  more  generally  practised  and 
appreciated  at  present  thanevcDr  beCore,  the  sHandard  of  skill  in  England  would  ap^e" 
to.  have. fallen  xather  than  ris^a  in  the  past. £ew  ycaiis«.  The  same  ihing  is  true  of  ^ 
;. =^£eeBltq  under '^-UjutfdStatBa'.'tttldw..  ■.-:•.:» -i  •,•  • 
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lessioiid  pugilists.  EnglUh  baBtam  and  feather-weights  have  lairly  held  their  own, 
but  lor  weights  abov<e  g  sU  America  and  France  dispute  precedente;  The  progress  of 
boxing  in  France  is  worthy  of  particular  attention.  FVencb  pugilists  were  at  first  trained 
byXavigne*  the  American  light-weight  champion,  who  defeated  Burge  at  the  National 
Sporting  Club,  and  later  by  Erne;  also  an  Anaerican.  The^tyle  of  these  men  can  be 
traced  in  their  pupils,  of  whom  Carpentier  and  Ledouz  have  been  most  prominent. 
Carpentier  (b.  1894)  is  one  of  the  most  promising  boxers  of  thie  day.  In  spite  of  his 
youth,  he  defeated  the  English  middle-weight  champion,  J.  Sullivan,  in  two  rounds  at 
.Monte  Carlo,  and  easily  accounted  for  two  of  the  best  English  welter-weights,  S.  Burns 
and  Joseph.  But  he  lost  to  F.  Klaus  at  Dieppe  in  the  spring  1942,  ^nd  in  October  to 
Papke  in  a  fight  for  the  middle-weight  championship.  He  is  a  boxer  of  polished  style, 
but  not  perhaps  equal  to  some  of  his  American  rivals  in  in-fighting  and  hard  hitting. 
X<edoux  is  a  sturdy  bantam-weight  who  has  both  stamina  and  hitting  power.  After 
losing  to  Stanley,  the  English  champion,  he  took  his  revenge  decisively.  Pugilism  is 
now  much  in  yogue  in  France  and  may  be  said  to  have  completely  displaced  the  savate 
{la  boxe  Franqaise).  In  England  Bombardier  Wells,  a  man  of  a  remarkable  reach  of 
some  80  inches^  holds  a  heavyweight  championship  and  th^  Lonsdale  bdt.  He  was 
not,  however,  regarded  in  1912  as  comparable  to  the  heavy  weights  of  the  past,  such  as 
Jackson,  Sullivan,  Corbett  and  Fitzsimmons.  His  victory  over  Storbeck,  a  South 
African,  who  in  1909  *very  easil^  won  the  amateur  championship,  is  the  chief  basis  of  his 
reputation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  J.  DriscoU  of  Cardiff,  Qreat  Britain  is  believed  to 
possess  the  most  skilful  boxer  of  the  day.  He  has  won  the  Lonsdale  belt  for  feather- 
weights three  times  in  succession,  and  has  gained  convincing  victories  in  America,  but 
failed  in  an  ill-advised  attempt  to  beat  the  light-w^ght  champion,. F.  Welsh,  who,  when 
msulficiently  trained,  was  defeated  by  Matt.  W^Us*  an  amateur  ex-champion»  This 
result  was  reversed  in  November  1912.  Stanley  (b,  1882)  retains  the  bantam  champion* 
ship,  chiefiy  by  his  height  and  reach  and  the  facility  with  which  he  is  trained  for  a  com- 
bat. Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  heavy-weight  champion  of  the  world,  the  nqgrOy 
Jack  Johnson,  he  is  well  qualified  by  physique,  skill  and  quickness  to  compare  with  any 
boxer  of  the  p>ast;  but  another  American  negro,  Langford,  who  in  Australia  twipe  beat 
McVea  without  being  hit,  though  at  a  disadvantage  of  2\  st;  and  4  inches  of  stature,  is 
perhaps  even  more  wonderful  as  a  boxer  pure  and  simple. 

Boxing  has  certainly  suffered  from  the  American: use  of  rough  tactics  and  ciinchingt  as 
well  as  by  the  price  which  is  demanded  by  champions  for  their  appbarance  in  the  ring. 
Stipulations  are  made  for  a  certain  sum  to  be  baid  win  or  \o9».  In  a  match  at  -Sydney, 
Burns,  the  loser,  received  £6,qoo,  and  Johnson,  the  victor*  £jiioo.  Difficulty -has -also- been 
found  in  obtaining  t^e  services  of  qualified  referees.  In  the  reaction  provoked  by  excessive 
flinching,  what  is.called  the  ''dean  break  ".  has  been  enforced  in  Australia  and  America,  with 
the  effect  of  preventing;  quite  le||:it)mate  in-fighting.  v    : 

The. Amateur  Boxing  Association  championships  were  won  in  191 1  by  W.  W.  AUen 
(bantam  weights)  H.  Bavers  (feather  weights),  A.  Spenceley  (light  weights) » W.  Child  (middle 
weights)  W.  Hazell  (heavy  weights).  Allen  regained  his  title  in  1912:  the  other  winners  in 
the  same  order  of  weights  were  G.  R.  Baker,  R«  Marriott,  E.  V.  Chandler,  R.  Smith. 

-•  '      ;•  -;    •■•  •    Bridge.     .        •       '  '       '     \     '     '[ 

A  modification  of  the  trick'  values  in  auction  bridge  has  recently  come  into  general 
iise.  The  new  values  £^re  as  follows:  spades  2\  clubs  6\  diamonds  7 ;  hearts  8;  "  lilies  " 
(or  royal, spader)  9;  np  trumps  10.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are  tha^  (i)  specula- 
tive declarations' of  no  trumps  are  discouraged^  (2),  the  preponderating  value  of  red  suits 
is  diminished,  (3)  a  situation  is  brought  about  in  which  the  declaring  side  is  placed  at  a 
disadvantage.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  objected  that  in  the  bidding  the  strength  and  na- 
ture of  the  hands  are  often  so  thonoughly  disclosed  as  to  detract  from  the  interest  of  the 

play.  ..;.•'.;-.,,. 

Chess. 

While  the  number  of  chess  players  and  of  professionals  entitled  to  the  rank  of  masters 
increases  continually  and  ifiternational  toomaqientB  are  becoming  common  events^' no 
very  exact  proportion  exists  between  the  demandioi'  prize  ooxiipetidons tad  prdfeuibna] 
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exhibitiom  ftiid  the  supply.  As  a  rule  European  tournaments  receive  so  many  ftppliea^ 
tions  froni  candidates  that  a  selection  is  with  difficulty  made  for  the  masters*  contests, 
and  supplementary  classes  are  frequently  included  in  the  programme.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  England,  though  amateur  talent  abounds  and  op(>ortunities  for  using  first 
class  play  are  eagerly  welcomed,  professional  chess  is  by  no  means  abundant. 

Next  t6  the  veterait  Blackbunitt*  Burn  is  the  most- pwMliittm  Engli^  master.:  France  is 
not  nowadays  represented  in  maaters'  tournaments;. but  Rusm  iB  prolific  of  players  of  every 
degree,  and  so  are.  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  Germany.  But  it  is. the  "modern  school 
faniered  by  Steinitz»  adopted  by  Dr.  Tarrasch,  and  brouG;ht  to  perfection  by  Dr.  Lasker, 
the  pre^nt  champion,  which  has  for  some  years  been  predominant.!  It  is  characterised  by 
academic  soundness  rather  than  brilliancv.  In  the  iitdedsive  matches  between  Lasker  and 
Sobleehter«.  and  between.  Schkchter  and  Tarraschi.  the  players  permitted  themselves  no 
vaiaet^^  of  opening  or  of  tactics,  but  were  content  with  playing  variations  based  on  preliminary 
analysis,  and  with  avoiding  enterprise  or  complications  in  the  middle  game,  unless  forced 
upon  them  in  some  cases  by  exigencies  of  the  battle.  Of  the  younger  masters,  Rubinstein, 
wiio  has^  been  contpicuouslv  successful,  has  also  of  late  years  made  sound  position  play  his 
prineipal  aim.  Masters  adoering  to  the  romantic /style  (Morphy's),  like  the  late  Tchigorin, 
and  to  a  modification  tempered  to  modern  demands,  like  Janowsky,  Mieses,  Spielmana  and 
Marshall — in  fact,  masters  with  an  individuality  of  style  and  a  capacity  for  producing  inter- 
esting games — save  the  game  from  degenerating  into  dull  academic  precision.  Janowsky; 
though  he  did  not  do  hinMelf  iuscice  in  his  matx:h  with  the  champion,  is,  at  his  best,  a  player  ci 
commanding  personality  and  exceptional  strategic  power;  Mieses  is  distinguished  by  enteral 
prise  and  tactical  cleverness  over  the  board;  Spielmann  ia  capable  of  produciiw^  specimens  oC 
both  soundness  and  brilliancy;  Marshall's  daring  verges  on  recklessness,  while  on  a  high 
level  of  all  round  efliciency ;  Niem2ovitch  has  displayed  Considerable  ingenuity  and  orieinality. 

At  the  San  Sebastian  tournament  in  i^ 1 1 ,  J .  K.  Capablanca<  a  young  player  from  Havana, 
already  famous,  having  beaten  Marshall  m  a  set  match,  accepted  the  place  originally  reserved 
for  Dr.  Lasker,. and  won  the  chief  prize  from  the  leading  players  of  the  day.  His  style,  though 
at  times  tempered  to  the  exigencies  of  the  score  sheet,  was  brilliant  enough  to  cause  him  to 
be  hailed  as  a  new  Morphy.  It  was  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  play  a  match  for  the 
championshib;  but  hitherto  Dr.  Lasker  nas  declined  his-  challen^  under  the  plea  of  having 
been  insulted  by  Capablanca  in  the  wording  of  at  counter  proposition  to  some  clauses  of  thS 
conditions  proposed  for  the  match.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Lasker  has  accepted  Rubinstein's 
challenge,  who  of  late  has  achieved  several  successes  at  San  Sebastian.  Posty6n  and  in  the 
Russian  Championship  Tournament.  Teichmann  won  the  Carlsbad  Tournament  of  191 1 
in  grand  style,  while  Niemiovitch  and  Spielmann  ran  Rubinstein  at  San  Sebastian  very  close. 
Of  youneer  masters  Russia  may  boast  a  bevy,,  of  whom.Alecbin  is  the  best,  while  young 
^^eyer  o?  Budapest  promises  to  take  high  rank  among  the  masters  of  the  day. 

Coaching  and  Driving. 

Undoubtedly  the  advent  of  the  motor-car  has  caused  a  great  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  horses  kept  solely  for  driving.  In  London,  in  eviry  continental  European  town; 
and  in  the  Cities  of  the  United  States,  mechanical  traction  has  practically  taken  the 
place  of  xht  horse.  But  motor-cars  are  still  beyond  the  reach  of  the  countryman  who 
drives  a  gig,  and  of  the.  small  suburban  tradesman  who  sends  out  his  wares  in  a  horse-^ 
drawn  vehicle.  In  Great. Britain  few  people  now  breed  harness  horses,  except  thoae  of 
the  hackney  breed,  the  best  of  which  are  of  considerable  value,  not  only  for  the  show 
ring,  but  because  there  still  exists  a  small  and  wealthy  public  which  will  pay  highly  for 
possession  of  the  smart  stepper.  The  breeding  and  exhibiting  of  harness  horses  possessed 
of  bigh  action  both  in  England  and  America  is  now  quite  a  business,  but  it  is  confined 
to  a  not  very  large  ntmib^r  of  entbrasiasts,  tod  is  in  no  way  a  national  affair.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  the  trotters,  and  the  standard  bred  horses,  and  both  these  breeds 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  not  in  the  least  likely  to  undergo  a  slump. 

The  pastime  of  driving;  ai  is  only  natural  with  the  motorcar  so  much  to  the  fore,  k 
in  the  hands  of  a  few;  but  in  London i and  its  neighbourhdod  there  has  beoir  in  the  last  four 
or  five  yoaLtSt  a  considerable  revival  of  four-iib-haiid  driving,  due  in  a  ptat  degree  to  the 
insdtotion  of  the  International  Horse  Show  at  Olympia,  and  to  the  estabhshing  of  the  Coach* 
itig  Marathons  and  Corinthian  Cups.  These  contests,  one  of  which  attracted  as  many  as 
twentv  teams,  have  shown  that  the  coach  horses  of  the  present  day  are  better  and  more 
valuable  animals  than  those  of  past  generations,  and  that  the  art  of  driving  four  horses  has 
by  no  means  been  impaired.  .  Indeed  the  good  "whip"  of  the  present  day  has  to  contend 
with  increased  traffic  everywhere,  and  with  such  fresh  varieties  of  road  users  as  the  tractic 
engine,  the  tramcar,  the  motor  bus  and  the  taxicab.    Yet  the  driver- of  horses  can  hold  ^ 
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owQ;an4  thUi^^apfilj^  to  ^Jip^e  wh^  hav/^  cbai:gf  erf  th^,  public  cpftebes,rln  ^h«ch4iflectio<i. 
thqre  has  been  some  reyival.  bpf;^  in  Great  Britain  and  the  JJiiited  States.  A\\  over  the 
world  the  best  harness  horses  are  better  and  more  valuable  than  they  Jiave  ever  been  before, 
though  it  is  certain  that  in  modt  countries  their  numbers  are  decreasing.  .    ' .   ' 

...         Coursing.  •  ■'    j  ■' 

Gonipetitioa .  b^Weeti  greyhounds  of  different  countries  is : attended,  with  ' almost 
ittsupetable  difficulties. '  Australiitris  from  time  to  time  have- sent  dogs  to  the  "Wattrlbo 
Cup,  meeting  With  bu|;  little.  success-Hperhaps  through  the  efeect  of  the  loiig  sed' voyage. 
Coifrsing  has  bfscome  popuL^  in  France.  The  French  Greyhound  Club  has  leased  aj 
fine  ground  at  Tremblaor  near  Pajris^  where  many  meetings  are  held  levery  year.  Having 
purchdised  sofne  of  the  best  £ngl»h  blood  for  breeding*  piiiposes,  French  coarsers  are 
naturally  anxious  to.  send  dogs  to  Altcar,  and  have  ihore  thap  ohce  approached  tlie 
Bo^^d  ol  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  in  England  with  a^  view,  to  the  relaxation  of  thie 
quarantine  regulations.  On  the  other  hand  English  greyhounds,  are  frequently  seat 
abroad',  even  to  countries  as  distant  as  Argentina,  where  many  meetingsliave  been  h«4d; 
arid  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  do  not  prove  their  superiority. '  Ifi  France  for  itistknce 
the  majority  of  the  stakes  have  .been  won  by  English  bred  dogs.  Nevertheless  some, 
British  breeders  believe  thajt  the.  dogs  now  produced,  while  poi^essing  speed,  asre  defi- 
cient in  stamina;  and  one  breeder  at  least  h&3  decided  to  make  theexperimeAt  of' cross- 
ing with  the  Afghan  hound,  a  slot^  aWmal  remarkable  for  staying  powers.'  One  of  thi^ 
bire^d  was.  imported  by  Lieut.  M-  H.  JLucas,  of  the  Indian  Army  (3;fth  Lancers),  w(ho 
bought  him  from.di  <:ajravan  ol  Afghans  passing  through  Zhoh,  JBalu^histaB..  Thed^g  is 
now  at  the  stud  in  Northumbierland>  and  the  career  of  hi^  produce  wi^l  be  wajlched  with- 
rinich  interest..  The  pre-enjiirienc^  of  the  Englfeh  greyhound  has  been  proved  in  Hun-* 
igary,  where  coursing,  or  at  least  the  pursuit  of  the  hare  with  grqyhpuncjU,  has  been  prac- 
tiseJd  irt>m  time  immemorial.  The  t3rpical  Hungarian  dog  was  undoubtedly  siow<  bj^. 
he  was  endowed  with  wonderful  cotirage;  and  before;  the  Nat ionar  Coursing  Clubs 
(l^nglayid)  fules  were  adopted,  the  most  sought  after  greyhound  was  the  6ne  th^tt  could 
bri^g  .hi^.hare  down,;  no  matter  what  obstacles  he  might  be  called  upon  to.  njegotiate.i 
Sinite  tiiose  days  the  Hungarian  couisers. have  imported  many  Cnglish  dogs;  4nd  the 
cesult  has-been  highly  interesting  for  the  reason  that  few  stakes  are  won  but  by  an 
English  bred  dog,  or  one  possessing  English  blood.  Coursing  has  also  beeii  taken  up 
in  Russia  with  the  support  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  on  whose  estate  at  Perchino, 

about  200  miles  south  of  Moscow,  meetings  are  regularly  held. 

'  No  other  coursing  event  of  importance  in  the  world  is  held  uftder-s&ch  conditions  as  the 
Russian  Waterloo:  Cup.  After  the  snows  have:disnppea]ied  th«  sun  exerts  sUch  power  that 
coursing  during  %i^  day  is  put^of  the  question. .  .It  is  jtherefo^  necessary  that  a  start  should 
be  made  at  .aboiit  two  o'clock  ijn  the  morning,  or  as  soon  as. there  is  sufficient  light;  and  as  a 
rule  eighty  courses  are  decided  before  nine  o'clock.'  In  ton  D^ndroftiys/jtHe  winner  of  the 
Bai^iean  Gup  in  Eng^nd,  was  purchased  by  the  Grand  UUke  Nicholas/  and  he  wa^  beaten 
m  the  final  by  Flower  Glen,.  aisO  English  bred.  la  i^iz  Badielor'sBall  IL  a  promiaeol} 
performer  in  England,  and  runner  up  for  the  Barbican  Cup,  wa&jsecured  by : Count  Che^-^ 
metefiF,..and  won,  the. Russian  Waterloo  Cup^  defeating  theJcan  in  the  la^t  round»  .  Thekan 
was  bred  in  Russia,  but  is  by  Prince  Plausible  who  ran  second  for  the  Watetlop  Cup  at  Altcar 
in  1^05. '  .The'  borzois  are  frequently  tested  in  Russia  with  hares.  It  has  be^h  held  by  many 
^thoritJeB  that  the  English,  greyhound;  would  beat  the  ixinoisaf  enteriod  to  wblves,  beii^ 
certainly  much  the^^uicker,  while  poss^si^ng<)uite.a$  n^cb  couFage;  but  the  Russi^nidog.ha,s 
a. great  advantage  in  weight. .  In  addition  to  the.sjtakes  for  greyhounds,  at  the  Ust  meeting 
held  in  Russia  by  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  thei'e  were  several  events' for  borzois, 

ConsidertiWe  intereirt  was  attached  to  the^Eh^shWfeiterloo  CufSbotli  in  i^il  hnd  10* 
owifigltothe  fact  that  puppies  played  so'  importanta  nart.  In  i^i'i  the  twianer  and  runner 
up  were  in  their -first  aeasonySir  R.  W.  B.  JardineV<  J  abberwock,  by  Bachetor's  Aci(e  ftpm 
Forrester's  Favour,  beating  Mr.  P.  -StoreyTs  Silk  and  .'Scarlet,  by  clarVs  Court  from. Gay. 
Feather,  in  the  final;  and  in  191 2  Mr.  E.  L-iTownsbend'a-Ttdb  Time,  hy  .Friiindly  Foe  from 
Fast  Waves,  beat  another  puppy  in  Mr.  F;  Alexander's  Adversary <  by  Qbmfield  from.  Altec-* 
native. 

Cricket.  ' 

For  more  than  two  years  past  public  attention  has  been  coAcentxated' on. inter- 
national cricket*    The  visit  of- a  South  Afrioaa.toftm  to  Auatzalia'ia  igioni  aerwi.  a» 
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d  prelude  to  the  so-called  triangfdttr  tbumament  of  191 2,  ECnd  in  the  meantime  an  English 
team  under  tJi6  management  of  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club  carried  through  a  wonder- 
fully.successful  tour  in  Austjralia  in  101,1-12. 

The  South  Africans  in  Australia  haroly  did  as  well  as  Had  been  expected.  Their  strengtl^ 
was  considered  to  lie  chiefly  in  their  bowling/  but  they  were  disappointed  by  the  inability 
of  A.  E.  Vogler,  on  whom  much  reliance  was  placed,  to  do  kjstice  to  his  reputation.  On  the 
other  hand  they  found  Australian  batting  in  its  prime.  In  eleven-a-side  matches  as  maav 
as.  fifteen  Au^tnaUan  batsmen  averaged  more  thsLn  30  runs  an  innings  against  the  Soutq 
Africans*  and  eleven  of  them  more  than  40  runs.  The  most  formidable  were  V-  T.  Trumpcn 
who  exceeded  75  runs  an  innings  and  in  Test  matches  averaged  94..37,  W.  fiardsley,  W.  W, 
Armstrong,  C.  Kelleway,  C.  G.  Macartney  and  V.  S.  Ransford.  Tne  Australian  bowling  was 
of  no  very  high  quality,  though  W.  J.  Wnitty  was  very  consistent,  and  H.  V.  Hordern,  who 
was  able  to  match  the  South  African  "googlv  "  bowling  with  a  similar  style,  had  a  great  share 
in  winning  two  Test  matches.  For  the  South  Africans*  G,  A.  Faulkner^  besides  bowling 
well,  batted  with  wonderful  oertainty*  failing  in  none  of  the  Test  matches  to  make  at  least 
100  runs  in  the  two  innings.  The  South  Africans  won  the  third  Test  match,  hv  38  runs  at 
Adelaide,  but  they  lost  the  remaining  four;  and  they  were  also  beaten  once  by  Victoria  an4 
twice  by  New  South  Wales.     Three  of  the  twenty-two  matches  were  drawn,  i 

The  tour. of  the  M.C.C.  team  was  extraordinarily  successful. .  Of  18  ele:vcn-a-side  matches 
the  5rst  Test  match,  played  at  Sydney,  alone  was  lost;  four  were  drawn  and  18,  including  fpur 
Test  matches,  were  won.  The  strength  of  the  English  team  was;  found  principally  in  the 
bowling  of  BarJies  and  F,  R.  Foster.  Both  these  bowlers  are  above  meoLum  pace  and  ot 
great  accuracy.  Barnes  has  a  fine  command  of  the  leg  break  with  the  other  break  as  a 
variation,  ana  Foster,  while  pften  causing  the  ball  to  swerve  in  the  air,  has  a  reniarkabli^ 
quick  rise  from  the  pitch,  and  on  that  account  is  well  suited  by  fast  wickets.  The  batting  of 
Hobbs,  Rhodes^  Woolley,  G.  Gunn  and  J-  W*  Hearne  contribi|f;ed  much  to  the  success  of 
their  side,  while  J.  W.  H.  T.  Douglas,  who  acted  as  captain,  was  of  value  both  as  a' resolute 
and  patient  batsman  and  as  a  fast  bowler  of  c^reat  precision  and  a  mastery  of  the  swe'rv<^. 
Douglas,  who  took  u])  the  captaincy  on  P.  F.  Warner  being  incapacitated  early  in  the  tour 
b)r  serious  illness,  distinguished  himself  by  hiseorrect  judgment  and  his  unfailing  presence  of 
mind  in  the  important  matches^  The  batting  of  Hobbs  has  n^ver  been  excellea  in  Anglo- 
Australian  contests.  Invariably  sent  in  first,  ne  played  innings  of  187,  178  and  126  not  out 
in  Test  matches.  His  first- wicket  partnership  with  Rhodes  in  the  fourth  match' at  Mel- 
bourne amounted  to  323  runs — the  greatest  first«>wkket  partnenfhtp  for  a  Te*t  mateh-**4Ui4 
the  whole  iniatngB  aggregated  589.  The^6fth  match  was  won  after  the  Ei^li3h.  team  had 
becA  144  rufis  in. arrears  ov  the  ^at  inning.  The.  Australian  bowliii|:  again  .seemeo  to  be 
less  dangerous  than  in  previous  years;  but  H.  V.  Hordern  wais  always  formidable.  ;He  had 
a  principal  hand  in  winning  the  first  match  for  Australia  and  took  five  wickets  in  each 
kintngs  of  the  la^t  match. 

At 'the  end  of  191a  a  team  sent  to  South  Africa  by  the  M.CC*  woii  two  aiidlost.thr^ 
Test  matches.  )n  spite  of  the  brilliancy  of  Hobbs^  the  batting  was  wpsdc  on  the  whole,  and 
it  could,  not  cope  with  the  bowling  of  G.  A.  Faulkner  and  Vogler,  who  took  65  out  of  85 
wickets.  Faulkner  was  also  by  far  the  best  of  the  South  African  "batsmen,  having  an  average 
of  60.55  runs; in  the  Teat  matches  to  the  67.37  of  Hobbs. 

.  In  consequence  of  the  excep^hally  bad  weather  pf  the  summer  of  1912  ^e  Tri$kiigul#r 
Tournament  m  England,  was  a  complete  failure.  .  From  the  fir^  the  South  African  team  was 
unlucky,  several  players,  and  notably  Faulkner,  being  at  one  time  or  other  more  or  less 
incapacitated,  while  they  also  seemed  to  be  niore  adversely  affected  By  the  slow  wickets  than 
their  opponents.  They  were  without  the  assistance  of  Vogler.^  On  the  other  hand  AuStnalSia 
was  unable  to  send  t9  fTnglaiid  ai  representative  fceam.  A  dispute  in  which  several  of  the 
foremost  payers  were,  at  .variance  with  the  Austf;aUaQ  Board  of  Control  prevented  t% 
inclu3iQn  in  tne  party  of  Trumper,  HilU  Armstrong,  and  Ransford.  The  weather,  however, 
did  riot  permit  a  convincing  trial  of  stren^h  between  the  English  and  Australian  teiiins.'  Of 
three  matches  arranged  only  one  was  ^imahed;  and  that  one  was  mupb  intenniptec)  t>y  rain, 
beJiiAg  concluded  with  difficulty  in-  foor  day.9  At  tiie  O^al  on  a  treacherous  wicket,  it  was 
decisvely  won  by  England,  who  had  the  advantoige  of.  greater  experience  of  sud)  cOnditjons 
and  borniii^  much  better  suited  to  them.  England  defeated  South  Africa  at  LiOrds,  Leeds 
afiid  the  Oval,  and' Australia  had. two  easy  victories  at- Manchester  and  Lords.  •  Xhroughoiit 
tlu6  series  of  matches  suciden  spelU  of  successful  bowling  were  aurpri^ngly  xommon.  I/i 
more  than  one  of  these  Pegler  (South  Africa)  was  concerned;  an|d  it  w^  cupo^us/that  hi^ 
periods  of  effectiveness  would  occur  without  any  apparent  cause  when  the  batting  had  for 
some  time  been  more  or  less  dominant.  In  the  first  match  between  South  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia at  Manchester,  J.  T«  Matthews  (Australia)  performed  the  "hat  trick'*  in  both  innin^s—^ 
aa  unprecedented  feat:  Pegl 
been  scored  for  four  wickets: 
an  innings  in  which  five  wicl 

A  team  of  IndiansvisHred  England  in  191 1  and  played  14.  matches,  losing  ten,  ;but.bedt<- 
ktz  Leioestershife:  a^^'Lincohiahice,    L^rd  Hawke  took  a  team  to;^i^ti;aa  iA;t9f^i' 
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'    A  new liTiethod  of.  dedduig  th&  Engltshi <MXBty  Chtuftpkiiisliip  ^ras.  tpioi  in  I9li,i.|m4> 

although  not  givii^  ^en^iial.satiBfaction  was  retained  in  1912.. .  With  the  idea  ol  discouraging 
the  players  from  aiming  at  drawn  matches,  five  points  were  given  for  a.  win,  and  three  points, 
(witn  one  point  to  the  losing  side)  for  a  first-innings  victory.  This  purely  arbitrary  mod^  of* 
reckoning,  tvhich  had  for  some  titne  been  the  rule  of  the  minor  counties,  assisted  WarVnckshire 
to  win  the  champfionship  in  191 1,  but  they  probably  also  profited  by  having  no  matches  with 
some  of  the  strongest  counties.  The  f^st  wickets  Were  favourable  to  several  of  the  Warwick- 
shire batsmen,  and  still  more  to  the  bowling  of  F.  R.  Foster  and  Fieid. '  Kent  would  havie 
been  first  according  to  the  old  reckonitij;  Middlesex  were  third,  And  Laiicashire  fourth.  In 
1012  the  wet  thickets  were  adverse  to  Warwickshire,  but  suited  Northamptonshire,  -whose 
eleven  showed  great  improvement  in  batting.  This  county  was  second  to  Yorkshire,  ^ho 
had  a  strong  team,  several  of  their  younger  professionials  assisting  ihaterially  m  their  success. 
Kent  took  the  third  place  and  Lancashire  the  fourth.       '  ' 

The  Jam  Sahib  ot  Nawanagar  (Raniitsinjhi)  played  fn  several  coUnty  atid  other  first 
class  miatches  in  1912,  and  showed l;hiat  he  hadlost  little  or  nothing  of  his  bid  skill  in  batting. 
Oxford  beat  Cambridge  in  191 1  thrbugh  the  excellence  of  P;  R.  LeCouteur's  slow  bowling, 
which  was  of  varied  style  but  was  classed  as  belonging  to  the  "googly"  order.  Cambridge 
won  a  Very  close  match  in  1912  largely  by  the  fine  all-round  play  and  captaincy  of  E.  L.  Kldd. 
Eton  in  both  years  won  against  Harrow. 

Good  fast  bowling  is  scarcer  than  ever  itr  first-class  cricket.     Many  bowlers  have  culti- 


vated the  delivery  of  the  swerve,  the  ball  bcmg  so  held  that  the  scam,  while  rotating  vtertically, 
lies  a  little  tb  the  right  of  left  of  the  line  from  boWlcr  to  wicket.  The  *'  googly  *'  has  made  little 
progress,  though  it  was  effectively  used  by  H.  V.  Hordem  in  Australia.  The  plan  of  bowKng 
at  the  leg  stump,  or  even  at  the  batsman's  legs,  briginated  by  Hirst,  has  been  perfected  by 
^ther  left-handed  bowlers,  notably  Dean  and  F.  R.  Foster.  In  batting,  back  play  and  on- 
aide  hitting  are  p'revaleirt,  and  the  right  foot  is  shifted  without  compunction.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  developments  the  setting  of  the  field  has  transcended  all  the  old  customs, 
dnd  positions  are  assigned  for  which  the  game  has  no  vocabulary. 

Cr<fqud.  : 

One' of  the  causes  to  which  the  declmfe-rfiitiounting  almost  to  extinction — of  croquet 
was  attributed.somei  thirty  years  back,  was  the  modlficaition  of  the  conditions  of  the 
game  to  suit  thfe  requireiAenta  of  the  most  skilful  players^  When  the  3J  in.  hpops  were 
Introduced  the  game  became  too  difficult  to  be  popular:  The  same  -di&culty  has  been 
rea^erting  itself.  For  many  yeart  the  droqu^t  Association  has  been  continually  revis- 
ing its. laws  to  meet  the  increasing  skill  of  the  foremost  players — nowadays  by  no  means 
a  smaU  class.  The  small  hoops  no  longer  constitute  any  serious  obstacle  to  the  making 
of' long  breaks.  -  In  spite  of  the  provision  of  ^'  baulks/'^in  order  to  secure  an  qsen  shot 
for  a  player  as  soon  as  his  opponent  has  finished  a  turn,  it  is  realist  that  the  player  who 
first  gets  possession  of  the  ball&has  the  chances  overwhelmingly  in  his  favour.  The 
laws  committee  of  the  Croquet  Association  has  been  discussing  several  proposals  for 
biakjnrg'the  game  more  ^liffictiit.  The  most  favodred-  ol  these  are:  (t)  playing  with 
either  ball  of  the  side;  {2)  the  refntroduction  6f  a  cage  in  the  middle  of  the  ground;  (3) 
the  turn  to  cease  if  any  hall  is  sent  o£f.  the  ground  ^ter  the  first  croquet  has  been  made. 
The  taetks  of  croquet  hcuve  undergpne  but  little  change  of  late,  except  that  the  best 
eitponents  (and  there  is  nothing  which  now  shows  the  quality  of  a  filayermore  than  the 
way  the  balls  are  left  at  the  finish  of  a  tuin)  almost  invariably,  go  out  for  a  breik,  thus 
following. the  exajnple  gf  the  present  champion,  Mr.  C.  L^  O'Callaghan^— and.  that  the 
art  of  *'  peeling  '"-^-especially  ift  haAdioaps-ris  greatly  on  the  increaj^e. . 

•  •  Tfce  principal  competitions  of  t^t  i"  and  191^  nesohed  as  follows r-Opeh  chafmpionafaip, 

(1911)  E.  \Vhitaker,  (19I2)  C.  L.  O'Call^han;  ladies'  championship,  (1911)  Miss  £.  Reid« 

(1912)  Miss  Simeon:  gentlemen's  gold  m^xfal,  (1911,  191^)  C.  L.  O'Caflaghan;  ladies'  gold 
tnedaf,  (loii)  Miss  ^f.  S.  L.  Gilehrisf,  (1912)  Lady  Julian  Parr;  champion  cup,  (ion)  H. 
MaxWdl  BroWne,  (lOli)  P.  D.  Mafthews; ladies'  champion  cup,  (1911)  Mrs.  R.  C.  J.  Beaton* 
(1512)  MissD.  M.  Standring: 

--   ;   •    '  Curling. 

The  ^ivftjter  of  rbio-.ii  was  soft;  that  of  1911-12,  aft«r  beginning  badly,  l^tcr  asfforded 
excellent  sport. .  pUring  the  latter  part  of  January  and  thfe  first  week  6f  February  1912 
there  was  unique ifictivity  both  in  Scotland  and  Switzerland;  and  at. the  bame  time  the 
Scottish 'team  in  Canada  reached  the  climax  of  their  tour  at  Winnipeg. 

Id  Scotland,  for  the  second  tiifie  since'  1903,  It  ^vas  poMlble  to>  Hold  the  Gmiid  Matdik 
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Thongb  it  was  necessary  to  wait  till. tfie  ice  was  five  inches  thick  before  annowoing  this 
event,  and  though  considerable  notice  had  to  be  given,  yet  the  ice  held  long  enough  to  enable 
2,060  playiers  to  take  part  at  Carsbreck  on  February  2.  As  usual  the  South  beat  thie  Korth. 
The  Internationat  Match  (England  v.  Scotland),  foced  a  day  t<»o  late,  was  spoilt  by"the 
wtotfaec.  it  had  not  been  played  in  the  open  since  1907*  The  rinks^  or  at  least  their  skip^, 
were  deliberately  selected,  roaidng  the  match  genuinely  representative,  a  place  in  the  team 
having  hitherto  depended  on  inclination  to  enter  and  luck  in  the  ballot,  r  After  several 
English  victories  (including  191 1),  Scotland  won  in  19 12  at  Craigielands  Loch  bVan  average 
of  »x  shots  a  rink,  over  24  rinks.  OurHtig  facilitieB  hove  been  multiplied  not  oaiy  by  the- use 
of  sprinkled  asphalt  rinks  but  by  the  opeoiiig  of  ke*pbliaoes  in  Edinbargh  'and  Aberdeen;  '■  • 

In  Switzerland >•  curling  has  increased  in  popularity,  k  bein^  poesilNb  to  play  in  milder 
weather  than  suits  most  other  winter  sports. .  The  centre  of  chiet  activity  has  moved  f roit 
the  Engadine  to  the  Oberland,  partly  because  of  Grindelwald's  victories  ia  the  Jackson  Cup 
in  I9t  1-12  necessitating  the  competition  being  held  at  Grindelwald  (instead  of  I>avoftorSt. 
Moritz)  until  they  lose  it.  In  the  Internaitional  Bonspiel  Mr.  McGeoch's  Manchester  rink 
won  in  1911  and  1913* 

Durinjg  their  tour  in  Canada  the  Scottish  touring  team  lost  by  16,  47,  6£  and  31  shots  on 
six  rinks  in  their  four  international  matches-^-an  average  of  six  shots  a.  rink. 

Cyding. 

Interest  in  bicycle  racii^  was  maintained  with  difficulty  during  1911^  despite  the 
continued  increase  in  the  use  of  the  bicycle  for  utility  and  recreation.  The  Worid*b 
Championships  held  at  Rome  early  in. June  resulted  in  the  Englishmen,  Bailey  and 
Meredith,  winning  the  one  kilon^etre  and  100  kilometres  amateur  contests,  and:EUegard 
winning  the  kilometre  professional.  race<  In  191 2  the  World's  Championships  held  at 
Chicago  resolved  themselves  practically  into  duels  between  American  and  French  pro- 
fessionals, out  of  which  Kramer,  the  United  States  representative,  emerged  successful. 
The  fact  that  the  cycling  contest  at  the  Olympic  Games  was  e  road  race  g^ve  9,  great 
£llip  to  that  form  of  the  sport  and  led  to  quite  unexpected  results..  As  the  leading  iroadr 
racing  country  England  was  looked  upon  as  the  inevitable  winner,  but  anticipation^ 
were  entirely  falsified,  for  Lewis,  a  South  African,,  accomplished  the.  fastest  tii^e^  and 
the  Swedish  team  (Friborg,  Malm  and  Persson)  placed  their  country  first, .  T)ie  ,racc» 
however,  was  greatly  jnfiuenced  by  the  order  of  the  draw  for  places.     .  .    .      , 

Motor  cycling  made  great  progress  in.  191 1,  but  imostly  in  Great  Britain,  Qermany 
being  a  fair  second.  The  only  international  events  of  sporting  impor^noe  were  thje 
Tourist  trophy  races  held  by  the  Auto  Cycle  Union  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Isle  of  Mlaa 
on  June  ^oth  and  July  3rd.  On  the  former  date  Evans  won  the  Junior  event  for  engines 
o£  less  than  about  3  H.P.^  and  on  the  latter  Godfrey  won  the  senior  race  in  which  the 
power  practically  was  limited  to  about  4  U.P.  The  expansion  of  motor  cycling  in  1914 
was  much  more  rapid,  and  general  and  international  contests  are  likely  to  be  multiplied; 
The. chief  sporting  events,  however,  were  again  the  Tourist  Trophy  races  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.  .  The  junior  event  was  won  by  Bashall  and. the  senior  by  Applebee.  Theichief 
mechanical  development  of  the  year  was  the  evolution  of  the  cycle-car — a  four-wheeled 
motor  cycle,  which  formed  the  feature  of  the  London  Olympic  Motor  Cycle  Show  in 
November  1912,  .,,,..., 

Fencing.  : 

For  the  advancement  of  intematfonal  intercoutse  ft  is  iciedirable;  as  recent  events 
have  demonstrated,  that  an:e£fort  should  be  made  to  assimilate  both  the  rules  and  th^ 
accepted  canons  of  foil  and:epic  fencing  as  practised  in  different  European  contests 
For  instance,  the  rule  to  to  the  *'  target "  adopted  by  the  Swedish  committee  was  ri$A 
garded  in  France  as  so  unsatisfactory  that,  by  way  of  protest,  no  French  teani  was  sent 
to  Stoqkholm  for  the  Olympic  contests,  nor  in  fact  was  France  even  represented: in:  the 
fp6e  and  sabre  competitions^  The  Italians  also(  declined  the  ep6e  matches  because  the 
longet  weapon  which  they  affect  was  not  admissible.  In  the  French  rules  the  upper 
part  of  the  sword  arm  is  assailable.  The  new  nde  adopted  by  the  Amateur  Fencing 
Association,  but  not  yet  applied  to  the  foils  championship,  counts  hits  on  the- upper  part 
of  the  sword  arm,  if  in  the  judge's  opinion  it  has  intercepted  the  point  when  this  -Wovid 
otherwise  have  reached  the  chest.    Under  theSwe&h  Cttjrmpic  rule  thef  sword  ann  wa*" 
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cdmplietdyeiduded,  except  that  the  jury  coidd  count  a  fait  on- the  head,  aririi  oir  hand 
as  valid,  if  the  recipient  had  effaced  the  target  by  adoptiAg  an  ungaiiily  or  irregular 
position,  or,  instead  o£  making  a  parry,  covered  the  target  with  head,  arm  or  hand. 
Much  of  the  fencing  at  Stockholm  -was  open  to  the  charge  of  being  rough  and  ungainly 
The  gdd  medals  were  won  as  follows:  individual  foils,  N.  Nadi,,  Italy;  individual  cpee, 
1*.  Anspach,  Belgium;  individual  sabre^  Fuchs,  Hungary.  The  ep€e  team  contest  was 
won  by  Belgiuin,  with  Great  Britain  :second,  und  Holland  third,  the  sabre  team,  by 

Hungary  with  Austria  second  and  Holland  third. 

The  Grande  Sematne  of  191 1  was  held  in  Rouen  instead  of  Parts.  France  retahied  the 
International  Cup  by  beating  Belgium  (24-18)  and  Great  Britain  (26-12).  In  the  Oistend 
week  Great  Britain  beat  Holland  (15-14),  but  lost  to  Bdlgiani  (16-11)  and  France  (17^11  >. 
A  representative  British  team  for  the  first  time  took  part  in  the  sabre  contest  and  did  well, 
losing  to  Bohemia,  who  took  the  first  place  (5-4),  "Holland  (5-3),  and  Belgium  (^-2).  No 
British  team  could  be  sent  to  the  Grande  Semaine  of  1912  on  account  of  the  Olympic  Games. 
France  beat  Belgium  for  the  International  Cup  (22-IS);  Baron  de  Eynde  carried  off  the 
€p6e  championship,  ^and  Lieut.  Perrodm  the  sabre  championship:  With  the  6f>6e  at  Ostend 
France  beat  Belgium  (16-11)  and  Great  Britain  (22-5).  With  the  sabre  Belgium  defeated 
France  and  Italy:  and  France  defeated  Italy.  M.  Gravier,  France,  was  first  with  the  6p6e: 
M.  Hennet,  Belgium,  with  the  sabre. 

The  British  amateur  foils  championship  fell  in  191 1  to  E.  M^  Amohlett,  in  191 2  to  P.  G. 
DaynQ»  after  a  tie  with  G.  R.  Alexander,  R.M.  P.  Willoughby  and  P.  M.  Davson.  The 
amateur  6p^e  champion  of  19H  was  J,  P.  Blake,  in  i<^i2  the.tiltle  feli  to  R.  Montgomeric;. 
W.' Hammond,  sabre  champion  of  19I1,  was  replaced  in  1912  by  Captain  C.  Van  der  Byl. 
Miss  G.  Danietl  won  thelaaies'  championship  in  191 1  and  1912,  after  fighting  off  with  Miss 
J.  Johnstone  in  1911  and  with  the  Misses  C.  A.  Walker  and  A.  B.  Walker  in  1912. 

FoathaU} 

The  Rugby  Game, — Although  no  distinct  new  phdse  has  fetely  been  observable  in 
the  manner  in  whith  Rugby  football  is  played,  the  method  of  attack  by  means  6i  con- 
ceited runs  by  half-backs  and  thrcfe  quarter-backs  becbnies  yearly  more  indubitably 
stereotyped.  The  play  of  the  forwards  is  subordinated  to  this  leading  idea.  Even 
when  the  ground  and  the  weather  make  the  passing  of  the  ball  ejctremely  difficult,  while 
enhancing  the  effectiveness  of  dribbling,  the  saiiie  style  of  play  is' generally  attempted 
and  often  with  some  success.  Oh  the  other  hand,  as  the  countet  moves  are  better 
iindefstood^  the  attack  has  been  varied  by  the  artifice  of  kicking  across  the  ground,  and 
€he  forwards  get  some  opportunity  of  using  their  skill  in  dribbling  in  the  scrambling 
play  thus  brought  about.  So  much  depends  on  the  first  possession  of  t;he  ball  in  the 
scrummage,  whethet  for  the  purpose  of  heeling  or  wheeling,  that  various  tricks  and 
manoeuvres  have  been  attempted.  By  an  improvement  6n  the  tactics  of  the  fimous 
New  Zealand  team,  the  forwards  oh  forming  a  sCrunrmage  sometimes  bring  up  a*  map 
Suddenly  into  their  front  row  on  the  iside  nearest  to  the  player  who  is  about  to  put  the 
ball  in  play.  This  forward,  being  unobstructed,  is  said  to  gain  the  "  Joose  head,"  and 
is  at  an  advantage  in  getting  the  ball  with  his  feet.  In  order  to  check  this  trick^  the 
fntemational  Board  has  declared  that  the  ball  is  not  fairly  in  a  scrummage  until  ft  has 
passed  a  player  on  each  side.  It  foUows  that  the  leading  row  of  forwards  must  contain 
at  least  two,  if  not  three  players,  though  no  rule  exists  to  this  effect;  also  that  the  out- 
side forward  who  h^  the  first  chance  of  playitig  tiie  ballmay  bepeaalised^  if  he  does  so, 
bx  preventing  the  ;b^  from  being  fairly  placed  in  the  scrummage.  This  coBsef^uenee, 
though  logical,  is  not  universally  accepted>  By  new  legislation  penalties  have  been 
enacted  for  wilful  kfkocks*on  and  throws-forward,  and  for  wilful  throws:  into  touch. 

'TheHtigby  game,  though  exceedingly  popular  in  some  districts,  has  lost  ground  in  the 
We^tof  England,  and  even  m  Sduth  Wales,  through  the  rivalry  of  Association  fodtball'.  Its 
progress  in  iFrahce,' however,  has  been  unchecked.  lEarly  in  191 1,* a  French  tsam  for  the 
nrst  time.'wa^  victorious  in  an  international  niatch,  beating  Scotland  in  Paris^  {^rench  players 
^re  remarkable jfgr  impetuosity,  speed  and  quickness  in  starting,  which  last  quality  makes 
them  strong  in  defence.  In  the  same  season  Wales  beat  England,  Ireland,"  Scotland  and 
FVanoej  Ireland  beat  Englattd,  Scotland  and  France;  England  at  Twickenham  beat  Scotland 
and  France.    Iw  19x2  all  the  international  matches  that  took  place  in  the  United  Kingdom 

'  Sec  also  under  "  Unitfid  StaLtes "  below.  '     . 
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were  won  by  the  fifteen  playing  in  its  own  country.  England  defeated  Wales  and  Ireland, 
but  narrowly  lost  to  Scotland.  Ireland  beat  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  Wales  beat  Scotland. 
in  no  match  was  France  victorious.  The  University  match  went  in  favour  of  Oxford  in  1910 
aad  19LI,  the  disablement  of  a  Cambridge  tfaree«quarter-back,  B.  R«  Lewis,  apparently  tunie 
ing  the  scale  in  the  first  match.  Cambridge  won  by  2  goals  to  a  try  in  191 2.  Kueby  football 
was  omitted  from  the  Olympic  programme  at  Stocknolm.  A  strong  South  African  team 
began  a  toor  in  Great  Britain  in  the  autumn  of  191*.  After  gaining  several  decisive  victories 
over  counties  the  South  Africans  lost  to  Newport,  were  with  great  difficulty  viet^ous  over 
LlaneUy,  the  United  Services  and  London,  beat  both  the  universities,  were  narrowly  beaiiea 
at  Twickenham  by  another  London  fifteen  and  easily  beat  Scotland  at  Edinburgh t  avenffiajs 
the  defeat  sustained  by  the  South  African  team  in  1006.  They  next  gained  their  most  deci- 
sive victory  at  Dublin,  securing  36  points  against  Ireland,  and  beat  Wales  by  a  try  at  Cardiff, 
but  lost  to  Swansea  by  the  same  margin. 

Association  FoothalL — The  wide  dissemination  of  Association  football  not  only  in 
Europe  but  also  in  the  other  cojitinents  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  tour  was  under- 
taken in  Brazil  in  1910  by  the  Corinthian  F.  C.  and  another  in  North  America  in  igxx- 
12.  There  are  now  many  clubs  in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil  and  Chile.  Amateur 
international  football  has  been  affected  by  a  dissension  among  English  clubs  djatlng  frojn 
1907.  In  consequence  of  the  Football  Association  insisting  upon  the  admission  oi 
professional  clubs  (so-called)  to  the  district  associations,  a  large  number  of  amateur 
clubs,  including  the  University  College,  and  public  schools  clubs,  seceded  to  form  the 
Amateur  Football  Association.  The  officers  of  the  army^  while  sympathising  with  the| 
seceders,  considered' it  advisable  for  the  sake  of  regimental  football  to  retain  their  con- 
nection with  the  Football  Association.  But  in  19x1-12  they  used  their  influence  to 
promote  a  reconciliation.  A  conference  was.  held  at  which  the  delegates  of  the  two. 
associations  only  failed  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  because  the  older  body  would  not 
accept  an  arrangement,  by  which  the  younger  could  receive  the  adherence  of  newly- 
formed  amateur  clubs.  The  Federation  Internationale  de  FootbaU  Associations,  com-, 
manding  the  support  of  most  oi  the  countries  of  Europe,  including  the  FootbaU  Associa^ 
tion,  is  necessarily  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  Amateur  Foptball  Association. 
This,  however,  is  in  alliance'  with  the  Bohemian  Football  Association  and  with  many 
French  clubs  belonging  to  the  Union  de  Soci6t^  Franpaises  de  ^>arts  Athi^tiques. 

International  matches  played  by  England  with  other  countries  are  no  longer  repnesenta- 
tive  of  English  amateur  football.  The  A.  F.  A.,  although  allowed  a  representative  on  th^ 
British  Olympic  Council,  was  debarred  from  sending  an  eleven  to  the  Olympic  Games. 
Nevertheless  an  amateur  team  orgatiited  by  the  Football  Association  was  aUe  to  win  the* 
Olympic  trophy,  beating  Denmark  in  the  final  round  by  four  goals  to'  two,  after  easier 
victories  over  Finland  and  Hungary.  The  Holland  eleven  gained  the  third  place.  The» 
matches  were  played  in  very  hot  weather  in  July.  The  playing  strength  of  the  English 
Football  Association  is  largely  professional,  and  theref<)ffe  cannot  be  eidiibited  In  contests 
with  continental  players,  thougn  occasional  viats  to  the  continent  have  been  paid  by  pnK 
fessional  teams.  The  amateur  elevens  of  the  Football  Association  won  matches  with  Wales,. 
Belgium,  France  and  Holland  in  19I€kii,  but  lost  to  Ireland  and  could  only  draw  with  Ger-^ 
many.  In  19II-12,  besides  their  victories  at  the  Olympic  Games,  they  defeated  Ireland^. 
Wales,  Denmark,  Holland  and  Belgiutn.  The  Amateur  Football  Association  teams  were; 
consistently  victorious,  beating  Wales' and  France  In  both  seasons*  and  in  October  1^1 1 
winning  a  close  match  with  Bohemia  lit  Prague  by  2  eoals  to  i.  The  full  representatirw 
elevens  of  the  Football  Association  defeikted  Ireland  ana  Wales  in  191 1  and  drew  with  Scot-' 
land.  Ireland  k>st  to  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  Scotlknd  drew  with  Wales.  Ini  1912  Endaivl 
and  Scotland  again  played  an  indecisive  match,  but  both  beat  Wales  and  Ireland;  Wales 
lost  three  matches.  As  an  entertainment  professional  football  is  as  popular  as  ever.  More 
than  127,000  spectators  attended  the  EUigland  «»  Scotland  match  of  1942  in  Glasgow.  The 
Football  Association  Cup  was  won  in  19 ji  by  Bradford  City  after  a  drawn  match,  with  New- 
castle United;  in  1912  by  Barnsley  after  a  drawn  match  with  West  Bromwich  Albion.  The 
championship  of  the  Football  League  was  carried  off  by  Manchester  United  in  r9ii,  by 
Blackourn  Rovers  in  1912.  The  principal  trophy  of  the  Amateur  Football  ^Association  wan 
won  in  ion  by  the  Old  Malvemiaits,  in  191 2  by- Oxford  Gty.    The  Arthur  Dumi  Cup  for 

Sublic  echool  clubs  fell  to  the  Old  Reptonians  in  191 1  and  to  the  Old  Malverniaos  in  1912. 
jxford  won  the  University  match  in  191 1  sbmewhat  unexpectedly,  but  lost  to  Cambridge  in 
I912.  No  substantial  alteration  has  bee  A  made  in  the  laws  of  tne  game  or  iii  the  tactics  of 
the  placers,  except  that  the' goal  keepie^r  in  Fbotball  Assoeiation  matches  is  now-^  prohibited 
from  using  his  hands  outside  the  iapaoe  called  the  penalty  area. 
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;•  '  '       .,■.■'■■•■'       Golf.  •    "  •  -' 

.  By  the  intsoductign  of  the  rubber-cored  ball  a  phase  in  the  evolution  of  golf  was 
mitiated  which  cannot  yet  be  safely  said  to  have  culminated.  The  ingenuity  of  invent* 
ors  has  supplied  balls  with  heavy  cores  of  various  materials,  and  these  are  tightly  bound 
with  rubber  thread  and  an  outer  casing  of  gutta  percha.  A  small  ball  of  high  specific 
gravity  combined  with  great  elasticity  is  now  in  general  use,  and  is  of  course  found  partic- 
ularly advantageous  in  a  strong  adverse  wind.  Not  only  have  clubs  and  courses  been 
modified  to  meet  the  development  of  the  ball,  but  attempts  have  beeii  made  to  obtair 
a  reversion  to  the  "  gutty  "  or  at  leasl  the  adoption  oIjsl  standard  ball  for  important 
competitions.  A  memorial  addressed  to  the  copunittee  managing  the  British  amateur 
championship  in.  191 2,  though  signed  by  a  large  number  of  leading  players,  failed  to  effect 
a  reform,  because  the  committee  did  not  consider  itself  to  be  competent  to  pass  what 
amounted  to  a  legislative  measure.  There  is  a  consensus  among  the  most  authoritative 
professionals,  as  well  as  amateurs,  concerning  this  question.  It  is  held  that  the  new 
ball  does  not  sufficiently  penalise,  and,  in  fact,  does  not  invariably  penalised  to  any  extent 
the  not  quite  perfectly  delivered  stroke.  In  this  way  it  directly  impairs  the  game  as  a 
tefet  of  skill.  Indirectly,  the  action  of  luck  is  favoured  by  the  elaborate  hazards  with 
which  courses  are  often  embellished,  and  the  somewhat  fantastic  slopes  given  to  putting 
greens  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  too  easy.  It  is  further  argued  by  Vardon  and 
other  teachers  that  an  undesirable  kind  of  stroke  is  fostered  by  a  ball  which  when  driven 
low  arid  **  pulled  '*  can  be  made  to  travel  a  great  distance  after  pitching.  Oh  the  other 
hand,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  worse  player  is  enabled  habitually  to  defeat 
the  better;  and  ii  is  undeniable  that  the  majority  of  golfers  would  be  reluctant  to  aban- 
don a  ball  which  appears  to  flatter  their  skill.  The  rubber-cored  ball  indeed  may  be 
credited  With  much  of  the  Universal  popularity  of  golf.  In  America  the  "wonderfully 
rapid  spread  of  the  game  has  induced  municipalities  to  lay  out  public  courses,  of  which 
the  long  course  in  Jackson  Park,  Chicago — one  of  four  belonging  to  the  city — may  be 

taken  as  an  instance.  .        ' 

'.  International  intercourse  is  encouraged  by  open '  thampionshipd.  After  winning  the 
British  amateur  ohampionshlp  in  loii,  Mr.  Harold  Hilton  suocessfully  essayed  to  carry  off 
the  amateur  championship  of  the  United  States.  He  was  less  fortunate  in  1912.  when  the 
competitioa  took  place  in  very  hot  weather  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Tmvers  won.  The  American  open 
Tournament  was  eajned  in  both  years  by  J.h  M:'Derniott.  .The  French  amateur  champion- 
ship was  captured  by  Hon«  M.  Scott,  M.  Castel  being  the  foremost  native  competitor;  but 
in  spite  of  an  invasion  of  British  champions-r^Ray,  Vardon » Taylor  and  Braid  among  them-^ 
a  French  player,  Jean  Gassiat  of  ChanttUy,  was  first  in  the  professional  championship  of 
191 2  at  La  BouUev  with  a  score  of  28^  for  four  rounds  of  the  course.  A  competition  at  Baden 
Baden,  for  which  the  title  of  championship  of  Germany  was  assumed,  attracted  a  number  of 
British  and  French  professionals,  and  ended  in  Taylor  beating  Ray  sifter  a  tie.  H.  Vardon 
was  the  British  d^mpion  of  1911,  E.  Ray  of  I9i2rand  Vardon  in  the  latter  year  beat  Ray 
in  the  final  round  of  the  Nnvs  of  the  Werld  competition.  Mr.  John  Ball  supplanted  Mr. 
Hilton  as  amateur  champion,  winning. the  title  at  Westward  Ho  m  19 12  for  the  eighth  time 
in  his  unparalleled  career..  The  Udies'  championship,  which  fell  to  Miss  D.  Campbell  in 
191 1,  was  won  at  Turnberry  in  the  following  year  by  Misa  Gladys  Ravenscroft. 
)  Of  the  many  noteworthy  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  literature  of  the  «une  it 
nuat  suffice  to  mention  The  Rayai  and  AncietUGameof  Golf,  by  H.  H.  Hilton  and  Gordon 
G,  Smith  (191S1):  The  Book  of  the  Links,  edited  by  Martin  Sutton  (1912);  How  to  Play  Golf 
by  Harry  Vaxdon  (1912):  The  New  Book  of  Go(f,  edited  by  Horace  G.  Hutchinson  (1912). 

'  ."    .  .  .' .  Hockey.  W  '.■".'..  ' .  '  /.      .  ^  ^ 

•  Scarcely  a  year  passes  without  some  small  alteration  in  the  laws  of  hodcey,  if  it  be 
only  the  regulation  of  flag  posts,  which  are  now  obligatory.  They  must  be  four  feet  in 
height,  and  must  be  placed  at  the  centre  points  6l  the  side-lines  and  at  the  corners  of  the 
ground,  one  yard  outside  the  line.  In  the  *^*  bully  "  each  player  must  strike  the  ground 
On'his  own  sideof  the  ball  and  his  opponent's  atick  alternately.  Some  latitude  has  been 
extended  to  the  goalkeeper,  who,  except  in  a  penalty  bully,  is  allbwed  to  kick  the  ball 
within  the  circle  and  is  not  penalised,  if,  when  he  has  stopped  the  ball  with  his  hand,  it 
rebounds  :s<»  as  not^to  fall  perpendicularly  to  the  ^ound.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  in 
stopping  a  comer  hit  for  an  attacking  player  to  make  the  ball  absolutely  motionless. 
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ThouKk  hdckey  is  larfiAlv  played  in  several  European  countries  it  ^waa  itscluded  from  the 
Olympic  Games  at  Stockholm.  To  repair  the  omisnon  a.  tournament  was  held  at  Hamburg 
in  Ckrtpber  191 2«  but  this  was  only  partially  successful,  as  but  lour  teams  took  potrt  ia  it.  Aa 
Efif^isb  team  found  strong  opiponents  in  a  German  team  but  defeated  it,  besides  easily 
accounting  for  an  Austrian  contingent.  In  1911  £n|;land  beat  Wales  (7^,  Scotknd  (5-0)* 
France  (4^  and  drew  with  Ireland  (^^).  In  1912  Englaad  beat  Wales  (6-3),  Ireland  (lo-^) 
and  France  (9*1),  but  lost  to  Scotland  (1-2)^  Though  Scotland  defeated  England  for  th^ 
first  time,  Ireland  beat  Sa>tland  (i-o)  and  Wales  drew  with  Scotland  (2*11)..  Cambridge 
won  the  University  match  in  191 1  (4-1)  but  knt.in  1912  (i*-3). 

Ice  Hockey,  so  popular  in  Canada,  is  increasingly  played  on  the  Conttaeot  of  Europet 
In  1909-10  a  team  composed  of  Canadians  at  O|rford:took  pjurt  in  a  tournament  at  Les  Avtots» 
and  they  have  since  made  an  annual  tour  through  Europe  during  the  Christmas  vacation, 
visiting  Beleium,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Switzerland,  France.  On  their  last  tour 
they  noticed  a  vast  improvement  in  the  standard  of  play.  In  December  J91 1  and  December 
191 2  Cambridge  teams  beat  Oxford  teams  at  Miirren  by  2-^. and  l-o  respectively.  .  Inter* 
national  tournaments  are  frequently  held  at  Swiss  vnnter  resorts,  but  the  contesting  teami 
are  rarely  representative. 

Horse  Racing. 

The  most  important  changes  which  have  occurred  in  connection  with  international 
turf  matters  of  late  are  the  suppression  of  racing  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  United 
States  (see  under  "  United  States  "  below),  and  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  value  of 
blood  stock  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  Doubtless  there  was  room  for  improvement  as 
regards  the  great  meetings  formerly  held  in  the  Northern  States  of  America;  and  it  is 
generally  thought  that  some  of  the  laws  forbidding  the  meetings  may  be  rescinded  at  ah 
early  date.  Meantime  there  has  been  a  fall  in  the  value  of  thoroughbred  stock  in  the 
United  States,  and  valuable  English  and  French  stallions  which  had  been  sent  to  Ameri- 
ca at  big  prices  not  many  years  ago  have  now  been  brought  back  to  Europe;  while  a  fair 
number  of  American  bred  yearlipgs  are  also  imported  to  England  and  sold  by  auction 
at  Newmarket  every  year.  The  breeding  industry  in  the  United  States  is  quickly  dy- 
ing out,  but  would  be  even  more  quickly  resumed  if  racing  were  once  more  legalised. 
In  the  Argentine  Republic  four-iigure  yearlings  are  even  more  common  than  they.ar^ 
at  Doncaster;  and  yet  in  September  191 2  Messrs.  Tattersall  sold  by  auction,  at  the 
annual  Doncaster  sales,  yearlings  of  the  value  of  £110,000.  In  eveiy  part  of  Europe 
the  value  of  the  highest  class  of  stallions  ha^  enormously  increased;  and  now  the  posses- 
sor of  a  really  great  performer  can  always  be  sure  of  £30,000  and  more  if  he  desires  to  sell. 
In  other  respects  the  English  turf  is  pursuing  the  even  tenour  of  its  way.  Eveiy  year 
there  are  more  runners,  and  more  money  to  be  nm  for;  and,  though  it  is  only  occasional* 
ly  that  horses  of  the  very  highest  class  are  forthcoming,  it  is  probable  that  the  average 
standard  of  excellence  is;  thoroughly  maintained.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
e^>ecially  in  France,. Germany,  and  Austria,  the  thoroughbred  flourishes,  and  racing 
becomes  more  popular  everywhere;  but  whereas  in  France  there  is  every  encouragement 
lor  the  long  distance  runper,  the  tendency,  in  !E^ngland  is  tow^^rds  the  development  of 
speed,  and  important  long  distance  races  are  by  no  means  numerous.,  r     .  , ,   : 

'  The  form  of  the  most  prominent  horses  on  the  English  turf  during  the  season  ef  1911  was 
more  consistent  than  in  1912.'  In  the  first  place,  Sunstar,  by  SundndRe- Doris,  held  his  own 
against  the  best  of  the  three-year-olds;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  won  the  thrive 
leading  events  of  the  year  out  for  breaking  down  after  taking  the  Epsom  Derby.  He 
carried  off  the  honours  In  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  artd  the  most  irtttJortant  race  of  the 
year  at  Epsom,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  the  stud,  much  to  th^  regret  of  nis  owner,  who  was 
justified  In  the  hope  that  the  colt  would  wjn  the  so-called  "triple  crown."  In  consequence 
of  Sunstar's  inability  to  compete  in  the  St.  Leger,  this  race  at  Doncaster  was  deprived  of 
much  of  it3  usual  interest,  and  Mr.  T.  Pilkington's  Prince  Palatine,  by  Persimmon-Lady 
Lightfoot,  won  easily  from  what  was.  undoubttwOy  a  mediocre  field  of  opponents.  A  note- 
worthy incident  in  connection  with  the  leading  three-vear-olds  of  191 1  was  that  Stedfast, 
the  second  in  the  Epsom  Derby,  and  Prince  Palatine,  the  winner  of  the  Doncaster  St.  Lcger, 
should  have  provided  some  of  the  most  interesting  racing  of  1912.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
meetings  of  Stedfast  and  Prince  Palatine  were  the  leading  features  of  the  season;  and  it  was 
a  moot  point  which  was  the  better  four^ear-old.  The  exciting  racing  provided  by  thes^  two 
horses  was  very  welcome,  especially  as  the  three-year-olds  in  19 12  ran  in  so  inconsistent  ft 
manner  that  in  no  case  was  any  outstanding  merit  shown:  Tagalie,  a  grey  filly  by  CyTlene- 
Tagale,  after  securing  the  first  place  in  the  One  Thousand  Guineas,  won  the  Epsom  Derby, 
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aoJMrfOFniaiuid  wkicb'led  many  excellent- ]ud^  to  the  belief  thbt  sbe  was  .'ILMy  to  ptove 
an  exceptionally  smart  Jdjodtione;  but  she  tailed  unaccouatably  in.  the  Oaks,  a  race^  after  her 
Derby  vktoryi  consideied  to  be  at  her  mercy.  It  was  remarkable  that  in  the  Derby  TagaUe 
led  all  the  way  and  won  with  such  ease  that  stamina  was  considered  to  be  her  strong  poi«tl 
yet  in  theOalra  she  led  for  a  part  of  the  course  and  then  failed  to  stay,  finishing  last.  Tagaiie. 
also  ran  in  a  very  disappointing  manner  in  the  St.  Leger,  which  was  won  by  Tracery,  who 
had  finished  third  to  her  in  the  Derby.  Jt  may  be  mentioned  that  Tracery  was  bred  in 
Americav  as  also  was  Sweeper  II,  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  Guinesas.  The  formef 
was,  however,  of  English  parentage.  During  the  seasoa  of  1912  as  many  as  ei^kt  ownen 
won  over  j(io,o6o  each  m  stakes,  Mr.  T.  Pilkington,  niaiiiiy  by  tbt  aid  of  Prince  Palatine, 
h^dittg  the  list  with  ^20,892  and  Lord  Derby  coming  second  with  iC^7>333*  . 

Bunting: 

firftisli  fox  hunting  still  holds  its  own,  in  spite  of  such  modem  developments  as 

barbed  wire,  increase  of  railways,  excessive  pheasant  rearing,  and  the  ^eater  cost  ^f 

maintenance  of  hunt  establishments.     In  some  districts  the  scene  of  operations  of 

various  hunts  has  been  curtailed,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  country  towns,  to  the 

institution  of  small  holdings  near  the  towns,  and  to  the  fact  that  coal  mining  has  greatly 

extended.    But  nevertheless  every  part  of  the  country  where  hunting  is  possible  has 

its  pack  of  hounds,  whether  they  be  foxhounds,  staghounds,  harriers  or  beagles,  and 

eyerywhere  there  are  more  people  hunting  every  year,  while  the  great  expansion  in  the 

size  of  the  fields  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  ever-increasing  number  of  ladies  who  hunt. 

In  this  connection  it  can  truthfully  b^  said  that  there  are  a  dozen  lady  foxhunters  for 

every  one.  that  followed  hounds  a  generation  ago.     Foxes  are  more  plentiful  than 

formerly;  hounds  are  faster;  and  much  of  the  hunting,  especially  in  the  most  famous 

countries,  is  carried  on  at  a  higher  speed  than  formerly.    This  means  that  hounds  are 

taken,  from  one  covert  to  another  at  a  canter,  that  there  is  no  dawdling  between  the 

hunts,  and  that — ^a.t  times — ^hounds  are  unable  to  do  justice  to  their  own  hunting 

powers,  because  of  the  crowd  pressing  on  from  behind. 

Great  Britain  still  takes  the  lead  in  foxhunting,  but  many  hiint  clubs  have  been  e'stab'* 
fished  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years:  there  are  In  France  over  300  hunts,  the  ciuarry  for 
which  is  deer,  wolf,  haiie^  and  occasionally  foxi  and  in  the  British  colonies  and  in  India  hunting 
is  carried  on  whei^ver  it  is  possible..  The  price  of  the  best  English  foxhounds  has  risen 
enormously,  and  good  hunters  are  only  to  be  secured  at  high  figures. 

Lacrosse, 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  use  of  the  lighter  crosse  with  less  rigid  strings,  introduced 
hy  Canadian  teams  into  England  a  few  years  back)  has  made  lacrosse  a  less  difficult 
game  to  acquire  and  has  improved  the  general  quality  of  team  play.  In  the  north  of 
England  several  clubs  have  attained  a  high  staujdard  of  attack  play:  but  defence  seems 
to  have  slightly  deteriorated,  mainly  through  the  disuse  of  the  body  check:  and  tWs 
may  tell  against  English  sides  when  international  matches  are  undertaken. 

The  north  of  England  is  still  uniformly  superior  to  the  soiith.  The  North  and  5«uth 
match  in  191 1  and  19 1 2  produced  the  identical  score  of  16  goals  to  7.  The  Stockport  Club, 
hayingr  wo>o  in  botlvyears  the  Northern. Flags,  beat. Lee  in  the  Club  Champipn^ip  by  ^5-5 
and  i9^8,  and  the  Coui^ty  Championsbip  was  twice  taloen  by  Cheshire.  The  runners  lip  to 
■Stockpiort  in  iQii  were.tlie  Old  Hulmeians,  who  lost  only  after  a  tie;  in  1912  Albert  Park  were 
beaten.tn  the  final  by  j  goals  to  3,  For  the  Southern  Flags  Oxford  University  fought  out  the 
£nal  match  with  Lee  m.  1911,  an4  West  London  reached  the  final  in  1912.  .  ThQ  Tfniycrsity 
match  of  1911  was  won  by  Cambrkige  at  8-3;  in.  191 2  Oxford  won  at  9^4*  -■  :    -  . 

The  compfOtitions  amoiM[  the  professional  clubs  of  Canada  ended  In  Vancouver  winning 
the  Minto  Cup  in  191 1  after  Having  beaten  the  holders'  (New  Westminster)  and  the  champions 
of  eastern  Canada  (the  Tecumsen  team).  In  1^12  New  Westminster  regained  the  Cup, 
{fefeating  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  and  then  ea.sily  answering  the  challenge' of  Corowail. 
Tbs  Manx  Cup  for  amateur  lacrosse  is  hetd  by  the  Vancouver  Athletics,  who  in  19 U  beat 
Toronto  Juniors,  and  in  1912  defeated  Winnipeg  (champions  of  the  north-wcat)  and  St. 
Catherine  (champions  of  the  east). 

Lawn-Tennis} 

In  the  countries  where  good  turf  is  not  genetaHy  available  lawn-terinid  is  satisfactorf* 

ly  cultivated  on  hard  courts.    The  covered  court  form  of  the  game.waS  recognised  by 

^  See  also  under  ^'United  Statea"  below. 
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incliision  in  the  Olympic  pro|;ramme  in  1908;  and  the  eiistence  of  a  good  covered  court 
in  Stockholm  enabled  similar  competitions  to  be  carried  out  in  191 2.  Further,  an  open 
covered  court  champipnship  has  been  instituted  in  Paris.  French  and  German  players^ 
who  are  now  able  to  hold  their  own  with  British  champions  on  grass,  have  proved  thenv* 
selves  superior  in  the  hard  court. 

In  Paris,  O.  Froitzheim  carried  off  the  French  championship  in  singles,  and  (with  O.' 
Kreuzer)  UzQ  doubles;  A.  H.  Gobert  took  the  Olympic  medals  at  Stockholm  in  singles  and 
doubi^,  partnered  by  M.  Germotj  although  the  British  champion,  A.  F.  Wilding,  competed  J 
as  the  representative  of  New  Zealand.  Gobert  visited  London  and  won  the  Covered  Court 
Champignship  in  191 1  and  1912.  In  the  former  year  he  was  also  victorious  in  doubles  with 
M.  J.  G.  Ritchie,  but  in  1012  A.  F»  Wilding  and  S.  N.  Doust  took  the  doubles  championship. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  Gobert  and  Decugis  carried  off  the  British  doubles  championship 
in  1911  at  Wimbledon,  no  other  successes  fell  to  foreign  competitors,  the  singles  chamoion- 
ship- being  retained  by  A.  F.  Wilding,  who  was  again  victorious  in  1912,  when  C.  P.  Dixon 
and  H.  Roper  Barrett  won  the  doubles, 

The.gra3s  championships  at  the  Olympic  Games  were  fixed  for  a  date  which  conflicted 
with  the  All  &ngla^d  tournament,  and  the  latter  was  preferred  even  by  most  of  the  leading 
foreign  players.  The  medals  were  accordingly  captured  by  Winslow  ^singles)  and  Winslow 
and  Xitson  (doubles),  representing  South  Africa.  Another  international  test  of  play  on 
grass  was  aiTorded  by  the  preliminary  round  of  the  Davis  Cup,  in  which  the  English  tcand 
beat  the  French  in  the  suipmer  of  1912  at  Folkestone-  But  in  two  matches  between  England 
and  Germany  in  1912  each  team  was  successful  on  its  own  ground,  the  English  match  peing 
played  on  turf  and  the  German  on  an  arti^cial  surface.  In  the  previous  Winter  Australasia, 
represented  by  N.  E<  Brookes,  R.  W.  Heath  and  A.  W.  Dunlop,  had  retained  the  Cup  by 
beating  an  American  team  at  Christchurch,  New  Zealand.  England  unexpectedly  regained 
the  t)avis  Cup  at  Melbourne  on  November  28-30,  1912.  C.  P.  Dixon  ancf  J.  C.  rarkd  beat 
R.  W.  Heath  a»d  N.  E.  Brookes  respectively  on  the  first  day,  and  on  the  tnird  Parke  beat 
Heath  but  Dixon  lost  to  Brookes.  The  Australian  .pair  Brookes  and  Dunlop  beat  Bramish 
and  Parke;  so  that  En^and  won  b^  the  odd  match.  A  team  enlisted  by  the  Drive  L.T.C. 
(FMlham)  made  a  tour  m  South  Africa  in  19 10- 1 1  and  won  two  out  of  the  three  Test  matches. 
A  mixed  team  of  men  and  ladies  sailed  from  England  for  South  Africa  in  the  following  winter 
and  played  three  test  matches,  but  unexpectedly  lost  one  of  them.  The  university  matches 
of  X912  went  in  favour  of  Cambridge;  In  1911  Oxford  won  the  singles  and  Canibridge  the 
doubles.  A  young  Russian  player.  Count  Saumarakoff-Elston,  gained  distinction  by 
defeating  C.  Setterwall,  the  Swedish  champion  in  the  Olympic  tournament,'^and  made  a  Close 
match  with  Kreuzer*  a  German  player  of  the  first  rank*  Many  hard  courts  for  autumn  and 
spring  play  nave  been  recently  constructed  in  England  and  a  new  covered  court  is  used  for 
winter  play  at  Dulwich.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  foot-fault  rule  is  still  receiving 
attention.  At  an  International  Congress  held  in  Paris  in  October  1912  preliminarv  measures 
were  taken  for  a  common  understanding  with  regard  to  international  championsnips. 

The  American  lawn-tennis  championships  were  won  as  follows: — men's  singles:  191 1,  W. 
A.  Larned;  19I2»  M.  E.  McLoughlin;  ladies'  singles:  19II,  Miss  H.  Hotchkiss;  1912,  Miss 
M.  Browne ;  men*s  doubles;  191 1  R.  D.  Little  and  G»  F.  Touchard;  1912,  M.  Ei  McIyOUghUn 
and  Thomas  C.  Bundy. 

Molering* 

The  sport  of  motor  ra.cing,  as  distinguished  from  the  competition  of  manufacturers 

in  races  for  testing  inecha&ical  qualities^  is  best  seen  in  France  and  America. 

The  chief  French  event  of  191 1  was  the  Light  Car  Race  competed  over  the  Dieppe  circuit 
on  June  25.  The  distance  was  387  miles,  and  the  contest  was  won  by  Bablot  from  Boillot 
at  an  average  speed  of  about  55  miles  per  hour.  In  America  some  serious  accidents  caused 
a  considerable  restriction  of  hieh-powered  racing.  The  principal  event  there — ^the  Vander- 
bilt  Cup — ^was  won  bv  Mulfora.  In  19-12  the  revival  of  the  French  Grand  Prix-race  and  its 
fusion  with  the  Small  Car  Contest — the  Coupe  de  I'Auto — formed  the  chief  event  of  the 
season.  The  Grand  Prix  was  a  race  without  any  limitations  of  engine  power,  and  was  won 
by  Boillot  on  a  car  of  175  H.P.  from  Wagner  on  a  still  larger  car.  Behind  the  pair  came  three 
small  cars  of  12-16  H.P.  driven  by  Regal,  Resta,  and  Medinger.  The  winner's  speed  was 
70  miles  per  hour,  while  Regal  and  Resta,  who  were  first  and  seCond  in  the  Coupe  de  PAuto, 
avemged  about  66.  In  America  Hunery  drove  a  200  H.P.  car  at  a  speed  equal  to  141  miles 
ner  hour.  The  American  Grand  Prix  was  won  by  C.  Bragg,  and  the  Vander,bilt  Cup  Race 
by  Ralph  de  Palma. 

Mountaineering. 

For  the  purpose  of  Swiss  Alpine  climbing,  never  were  two  s(iccci»ive  summer  seasons 
more  uslike  thadt  those  of  19 1 1  and  1912*  Tlie  latter  was  perhaps  the  very  worst  within 
tlie  memory  of  tJie. oldest  climber  and  the  locmer  was  certainly  the  £nest.  i^ 
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.  191 1  will  always  be  remcaibered  for  four  ^reat  climbs  carried  out  by  Messrs.  G.  Winthiop 
Young  and  H.  C.  Jones.  Mr.  Todhunter  joined  these  on  the  new  route  up  the  Grepon. 
Altogether  this  victorious  party  carried  out  six  new  expeditions,  of  which  the  Grepon  marks 
the  high  water  mark  of  rock  climbing;  though  the  two  ridges  of  the  Jorasses  areonly  a  little 
less  severe.  '  The  Jorasses  had  previously  b^n  climbed  by  its  south  tace,  and  the  first  object 
of  this  party  was  to  find  a  route  up  the  terrific  wall  that  stoops  down  to  the  Col  des  Hiron- 
delles*  The  ascent  of  this  ridge  was  prqved  to  be  utterly  impossible,  but  the  descent  was 
accomplished  by  an  ingenious  and  daring  combination  of  fixed  ropes  and  piton9  On  this 
climb  Joseph  Knubcl  was  the  leading  guide  and  Laurent  Croux  represented  Courmayeur. 
The  same  party  climbed  for  the  first  time  the  west  rid^e  which  had  defied  so  many  previous 
assaults.  On  this  occasion  Knubel  wa$  the  only  guide.  Not  content  with  this  triumph 
Young,  Jones,  the  famous  Austrian  climber  Dr.  Blodig,  and  Knubel  defeated  one  of  the  last 
virgin  ridges,  on  Mont  Blanc,  the  great  Brouillard  artU,  And  finally  this  unconquered  party, 
with  Todhunter  in  place  of  Dr.  Blodig  and  an  extra  guide,  Brocherel;  forced  a  new  direct 
route  up  the  great  northern  face  of  the  Grepon.  The  Grepon  by  the  ordinary  route  is  as 
hard  as  most  climbs  In  the  Alps  or  elsewhere,  and  it  is  scarcely  a  peak  on  which  to  look  for 
variation  routes.  ^  "  Knubel's  ascent  of  the  last  mentioned  slab,"  wrote  Mr.  Jones,  **  relying 
solely  on  an  axe  with  its  point  inserted  into  a  minute  crack  as  hand^hold  and  merely  pn  friction 
for  tne  rest,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  climbing  feats  1  know  of."  As  H  member  of  the 
Alpine  Club  remarked  after  Mr.  Jones  had  finished  readinp^  his  paper,  this  kind  of  climbing 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  about  a  dozen  British  mountaineers,  and  can  be  eclipsed  by  no 
living  cragsman.  The  only  other  climb  yet  made  which  can  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
category  with  these  achievements  was  Dr.  Piacenza*s  desperate  ascent  of  the  Matterhorn  by 
the  Furggen  arete. 

Other  interesting  new  ascents  of  1911. may  be  mentioned:  the  direct  ascent  of  the  Jungfnau 
from  the.  Jungfraujoch  by  Herr  Weber  with  the  guide  Schlunegar  of  Wengen,  and  the  first 
passage,  of  the  Gletcherjoch  by  Dr.  O.  K.  Willianison.  This  climb  roused  some  comment,  as 
Dr.  Williamson  introduced  a  practice  which  was  first  made  u^  of  in  Welsh  gullies.  He 
climbed  the  pass  from  the  easy  side,  and  let  down  a  rope  on  the  top  of  the  difficult  section  to 
facilitate  the  traverse  of  the  pass  on  another  day. 

Beyond  the  Alps  Captain  Corty  and  Lieut.  Squires  did  some  interesting  new  climbs  in  the 
Himalaya,  of  which  the  North  Peak  of  Kolahol  was  perhaps  the  finest;  And  in  the  Andes  Dr. 
Helbling  made  the  first  ascent  of  a  virgin  peak  over  twenty  thousand  feet  in  height. 

The  winter  of  1911-12  was  as  disappointing  as  the  summer  was  satisfactory.  British 
climbers,  as  usual,  did  very  little,  and  such  ascents  as  were  recorded  fell  to  foreign  moun- 
taineers. The  Alpine  Ski  Cfub  claimed  the  three  ascents  made  by  British  ski-funners,  and 
one  of  these,  the  Lauterbrunnen  Breithom,  was  probably  a  first  winter  Ascent.  It  was 
climbed  at  tne  end  of  January  by  Mr.  Edward  Tennant  and  Mr.  Arnold  Lunn. 

The  summer  of  19 12  was  remarkable  for  persistent  bad  weather.  The  indefatigable  Mr. 
Young  climbed  the  last  of  the  Dames  Anglais,  and  Messrs.  Mallory,  Pope,  and  Portman 
made  without  guides  a  fine  variation  ascent  of  the  Dent  Blanche,  perhaps  the  finest  ^uide* 
less  climb  as  yet  accomplished.  The  season  was  marred  by^an  accident  in  which  the  brilliant 
young  Cambridge  professor  and  expert  climber,  Mr.  H.  C.  Jones,  was  killed  with  his  wife  and 
the  guide  Truffer  on  Mont  Rouge  de  Peuteret,  not  as  originally  stated  on  the  Aiguille  Blanche 
de  Peuteret.  Mont  Rouge  is  not  a  difficult  mountain,  and  the  climb  was  well  within  the 
powers  of  Mrs.  Jones.  Truffer  came  away  with  a  detached  boulder,  and  the  whole  party 
were  dragged  from  holds  and  killed.    An  uoroped  Austrian  climber  ahead  escaped. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  Hugh  Pope  (perhaps  the  finest  rockclimber  known)  was  killed 
on  the  Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau.  He  was  climbing  alone,  and  death  was  caused  by  rotten  rock. 
The  search  party  organised  by  Mr.  Young  found  his  body  after  a  day's  search. 

A  noteworthy  change  In  connection  with  polo  in  191 2  was  the  definite  adoption  by 
the  Hurlingham  authorities,  who  make  the  rules  and  govern  the  game  in  Great  Britain, 
of  the  system  of  playing  without  penalty  for  offside,  and  with  eight  periods  of  seven  and 
a  half  minutes  each  instead  of  six  of  ten.  This  system  had  been  given  an  exhaustive 
trial  the  year  before^  but  the  change  in  the  rules  is  directly  traceable  to  the  influence  of 
the  Meadow  Brook  team  in  1909,  when  the  International  Cup,  which  for  twenty-three 
years  had  rested  on  the  English  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  regained  by  the  Americans. 
English  players  then  learned  that  there  were  possibilities  of  the  development  of  greater 
pace  and  greater  accuracy  of  hitting,  without  real  loss  of  combination,  in  the  less  restrict- 
ed American  game;  and  the  victory  of  Mr.  Whitney's  team  and  their  success  in  retaining 
the  trophy  against  the  challenge  of  the  Hurlingham  team  under  Captain  Lloyd  in  191 1 
have  otherwise  been  far-reaching.  In  the  United  States,  indeed,  polo  has  received  a 
decided  stimulus,  and  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  of  players  and  dubs,  especially 
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in  the  army.  Ib  191 2  new  clubs  were  formed  at  Cincinnati,  Lexington,  and  IsUp  (Long 
Island),  among  other  places;  and  evem  American  ladies  have  taken  U>  playing  polo. 
In  England  there  has  been  a  notable  accession  to.  the  list  of  provincial  clubs  by  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  V.W.H.  (Swindon),  which  had  the  rare  success  of  wiBDing  the  County  Cup 
in  its  first  season.  In  France  a  new  club  has  been  started  at  Le  Touquet,  sixteen  miles 
from  Boulogne;  the  Austrian  Jockey  Club,  in  order  to  encourage  the  game,  has  laid 
down  a  new  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  racecourse  at  Kottingbrunn,  near  Vienna;  and 
among  the  most  recent  additions  to  clubs  and  grounds  in  India  is  that  made  by  the 
Maharajah  of  Gwalior  at  his  **  rains  "  station  of  Siprii  Polo  is  now  played  in  almost 
every  European  colony  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It  has  spread  to  Northern  Nigeria,  Morocco^ 
Rhodesia,  Abyssinia,  Arabia;  and  each  year  it  finds  fresh  security  in  such  countries  as 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Argentina. 

The  most  pronounced  feature  of  the  London  polo  stetson  of  191^  was  the  success  of  the 
Old  Cantabs  in  winning  the  Champion  Cup  at  Hurltngham  and  the  Open  and  King's  Corona- 
tion Cops  at  Ranelagh;  and  no  surprise  was  occasioned  when  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  under- 
taking the  organisation  of  the  challenging  team  to  visit  America  in  1913,  invited  Mr:  Waltet 
Buckmaster  (the  captain  of  the  Old  Cantabs)  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Freake  and  Captain  Geoiii 
Belhrille  (members  of  the  side)  to  accompany  him.  Captain  Leslie  Cheape,  who  ranks,  with 
Mr.  Buckmaster,  highest  in  the  official  handicap  list  of  British  player?,  Captain  R.  G.  Ritsoh, 
and  Captain  Hardress  LIo}^,  were  also  among  the  players  invited. 

As  regards  the  international  polo  matches  in  191 1  it  may  be  recalled  that  America  (repre- 
sented by  the  brothers  L.  and  M.  Waterbury,  Mr.  H.  P.  Whitney  and  Mr.  D.  Milbum)  beat 
England  (Captain  Leslie  Cheape,  Mr.  Noel  Edwards,  Captain  Hardress  Lloyd,  and  Captain 
Herbert  Wilson)  by  4i  goals  to  3  in  the  first  match,  and  by  aJ  goals  to  3J  in  the  secbnd. 
Many  who  witnessed  those  two  games  were  convinced  that,  if  the  Englishmen  had  had  half 
a-doren  more  first-class  ponies,  their  narrow  defeat  might  have  been  turned  into  a  narrow 
victory.  England's  goals  were  all  scored  by  Mr.  Edwards.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  leadmg  players  were  away  in  America  during  tjie  major  portion  of  the  London  season, 
English  polo  m  101 1  was  highly  successful.  A  feature  of  the  season  was  the  brilliant  success, 
to  begin  with,  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  (Captains  G.  V.  S.  Bowlby,  Harold  Brassey,  and 
Lord  A.  Innes-Ker  and  Mr.  J.  F,  Harrison).  They  won  the  Whitney  Cup  at  Roehampton 
and  the  Open  Cup  at  Ranelagh;  but  by  trying  themselves  and  their  ponies  too  highly  they 
fell  between  two  stools,  just  losing  the  Inter-Regimental  Cup  to  an  admittedly  inferior  teanl 
of  the  4th  Dra^;oon  Guards,  and  the  Champion  Cup  to  a  splendidly  mounted  Eaton  com- 
bination comprising  Messrs.  C.  P.  and  P.  W.  Nickalls  and  G.  A.  and  C.  D.  Miller.  The 
King's  Coronation  Cup  went  to  a  powerful  side  representing  the  Indian  Polo  Association 
(Captains  L.  9t.  C.  Cheape,  Shah  Mirza  Beg,  R,  G.  Ritson  and  V.  N.  Lockett).  Another 
interesting  feature  of  the  London  season  of  lOii  was  the  playing  of  King  Alfonso  c^  Spain 
at  Hurlingham,  and  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  at  Koehampton. 

Rackets. 

Having  taken  measures  to  limit  the  ever-growing  size  of  the  racket  ball,  the  Teimis, 

Rackets  and  Fives  Association  has  recently  made  a  few  amendments  in  the  laws  of  the 

game.    A  ball  which  in  the  course  of  a  rally  passes  over  without  touching  the  cross-bars 

of  the  roof  Iremains  in  play.    A  player's  right  to  try  to  tttvucn  a  ball  which  he'  haftm&sed 

at  the  first  attempt  is  expressly  recognised,  but  he  may  not  claim  a ''  let.''    In  fanportant 

matches  an  umpire  is  deputed  to  call  the  footfaults. 

A  match  for  the  championship  of  the  worid  was  played  in  April  and  May  191 1  at  Queen's 
and  Princess  clubs  by  Jamsitji  of  Bombay,  the  holder  since  1903,  and  C.  Williams,  the  Harrow 
school  professional,  and  was  easily  won  by  Williams.  The  English  amateur  championsh^ 
were  won  as  follows: — singles,  (191 1)  6.  M.  Baerlein,  (1912)  S.  S.  Foster;  doubles,  (191 1) 
B.  S.  Foster  and  the  Hon.  C.  N.  Bruce,  (1912)  H.  W.  Leatham  and  H.  A.  Denison.  The 
Public  Schools  Challenge  Cup  was  won  by  Rugby  (C.  T.  B.  Simpson  and  W.  H.  Clark)  in 
101 1,  and  by  Charterhouse  (G.  A.  Wright  and  C.  A.  Leatham)  in  1912.  In  both  years 
Cambridge  won  the  University  matches — singles  and  doubles.. 

Rowing} 

International  interest  in  oarsmanship  has  been  considerably  stimulated  by  the 
success  of  Belgian  crewi  in  the  races  for  the  Grand  ChaUenge  Cup  at  Henley.  In  May 
19x1,  an  eight  drawn  from  past  and  present  members  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
defeated  at  Ghent  a  combined  crew  of  the  Ghent  clubs,  Sport  Nautique  and  CIu^ 

^  See  also  under  "United  States'*  below. 
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Nautique,  over  a  course  of  2,n  i  metres.  The  winners'  time  of  6  m.  43  s.  was  estimated 
as  equivalent  to  6  m.  55  s.  or  7  m.  on  a  calm  day  at  Henley.  The  English  victory  was 
made  the  occasion  of  an  extraordinary  ovation  by  the  Belgians.  The  winning  crew  was 
Gomposed  of  E.  C.  Henty,  H.  J.  Shields,  C.  Hudson,  H.  E.  Swanston,  S.  Hudson,  H.  M. 
Goldsmith,  G.  E.  Fairbaim,  T.  M.  Crowe  (str.)  and  C.  A.  Skinher  (cox). 

In  the  University  Boat  Race  of  191 1  Oxfbrd  won  by  i}  lengths  in  record  time:  18  ito.  29  s. 
Cambridge  also  beat  the  old  record,  18  m.  47  &,  held  by  Oxford,  1893,  ^nd  Cambridge,  1900. 
The  names  of  the  crews  were. — Oxford:  C.  E.  Tinn^,  L.  G.  Wormald,  R.  E.  Burgess,  E. 
Millington  Drake,  C.  W.  B.  Littlejohn,  A.  S.  Garten,  D.  Mackinnon,  R.  C.  Bourne  (str.) 
and  HL  B.  Wells  (cox);  CambridM:  S.  E.  Swan,  P.  V.  G.  Van  der  Byl,  F.  E.  Hellyer,  C.  F. 
Bumand,  R.  le  Blanc  Smith,  J.  B.  Rosher,  G.  E.  Fairbaim,  R.  W.  M.  Arbuthnot  (str.)  and 
C.  A.  Skinner  (cox).  The  contest  of  1912  took  an  unprecedented  course,  necessitating  two 
races.  In  the  original  race  both  crews  sank,  and  thougn  Oxford  re-embarked  and  reach^  the 
winning  post,  the  umpire,  Mr.  F.  L  Pitman,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  declined  to 
award  them  the  victory.  A  second  race  was  rowed  two  days  later  in  almost  equally  rough 
weather  and  resulted  in  a  ykrtory  for  Oxford  by  six  lengths  in  22  m.  §  s.  It  was  R.  C.  Bourse's 
fourth  year  of  strokinjg  the  winning  screw,  a  record  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  race. 
The  crews  were: — Oxford:  F.  A.  H.  Pitman,  C.  E.  Tinne,  L»  G.  Wormald,  D.  D.  Horsfall, 
A,  H.  M.  Wedderburn,  H.  F.  R.  Wiggins,  C.  W.  B.  Littlejohn,  R.  C.  Bourne  (str.)  and  H.  B. 
Wells  (cox)?  Cambridge:  R.  W.  M-  Arbuthnot,  D.  C.  Collins,  M,  M.  Hej^land,  R.  S.  Shove 
J.  H.  Goldsmith,  R.  le  Blanc  Smith,  L.  S.  Lloyd,  S.  E.  Swann  (str.)  and  C.  A.  Skinner  (cox). 

At  Henley  R^atta  both  in  191 1  and  1912  the  standard  of  oarsmanship  was  high.  In  the 
latter  year  the  width  of  the  course  was  reduced  by  tenicet,  and  the  additional  outside  margin 
was  located  on  the  Bucks  shore,  with  the  object  of  equalising  the  value  of  the  two  stations 
by  moving  the  boats  to  leeward  of  a  "bushes"  wind.  The  King  and  Queen  visited  the 
regatta  and  the  Queen  distributed  the  prizes.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  racing  was 
the  capture  of  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  by  an  Australian  eight.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
Henley  results: — Grand  Challenge  Cup,.  (191 1)  Magdalen,  (1912)  Sidney  R.  C,,  N.S.W.; 
Ladies*  Plate,  (191 1  and  1912)  Eton;  Tnames  Cup.  (191 1)  First  Trinity,  (1912)  Rowing 
Club  de  Paris;  Steward's  Cup,  (1911)  Thames  R.  C,  (1912)  New  Coll.;  Visitors  Cup,  (1911} 
Third  Trinity,  (1912)  Christchurch;  Wyfolds  Cup,  (191 1)  Pembroke,  Cam.,  (1912)  Queen's, 
Cam.;  Silver  Goblets,  (191O  J.  Beresford  and  A.  H.  Cloutte  TThames  R.  C.),.(i9i2)  Bruce 
Logan  and  C.  G.  Wright  (Thames  R.  C);  Diamond  Sculls,  (1911)  W.  D.  Rlnnear,  (1912^ 
E.  W.  Powell.     Of  the  Wingfield  Sculls,  W.  D.  Kinnear  remains  the  holder. 

The  professional  sculling  championship  of  the  world  returned  to  England  after  many 
vears  through  the  victory  jn  10 12  on  the  Tniames  of  E.  Barry  over  R.  Arnst,  who  had  beaten 
him  in  iQio  on  the  Zambesi.  In  191 1  R.  Arnst  defeated  H.  Pearce  on  the  Paramatta.  Barry 
was  challenged  by  Durnan,  a  Canadian,  but  easily  defeated  him  on  October  14,  1912  over 
the  Putney-MorUake  course.  Barry  had  twice  rowed  successfully  in  191 1  tor  the  pro^ 
Sessional  sculling  championship  of  England. 

At  the  Olympic  regatta  in  Stockholm,  over  a  course  of  2000  metres,  a  Leander  eight  took 
the  chief  honours,  defeating  their  Henley  conquerors,  the  Sydney  crew.  England  was  less 
successful  in  the  fours,  rowed  with  coxswains,  the  Ludwigshafen  Club  being  victorious;  but 
Kinpear  secured  the  Olympic  trophy  for  sculling  without  great  difficulty. 

Shooting. 

Game  Shootiftg* — ^Ilie  report  of  the  British  Grouse  Disease  Inquiry  Committee, 

published  in  19x1,  furnishes  an  important  addition  to  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the 

proper  management  of  a  grouse  moor.    The  committee,  appointed  in  1905,  was  never 

empoweced  to  draw  public  money,  hut  iu  members  gave  vdiuntary  work  through  six 

seasons,  and  succeeded  in  tracing  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  origin  of  the  mysterious 

disease  which  at  intervals  has  decimated  the  stock  of  grouse  on  many  moors. 

This  grouse  disease  is  due  to  a  threadworm,  Trichostroft^ylus  pergracilis,  with  which  all 
grouse  are  infected.  Healthy  ^ouse  in  a  year  free  from  disease  throw  off  the  attack,  but 
there  is  a  point  at  whidi  infection  becomes  too  strong  for  the  bird,  and  it  succumbs.  The 
predisposing  cause  to  an  outbreak  of  disease  is  a  shortage  during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
in  the  supply  of  the  young  heather  shoots  which  form  the  staple  food  supply  of  the  grouse. 
At  the  end  of  a  good  shooting  season  it  may  happen  that  too  many  crrouse  are  left  on  the 
moor  in  proportion  to  the  heather  supply.  The  grouse  become  crowded,  the  lar\'ae  of  the 
threadworms  accumulate  from  the  droppings  of  the  grouse  on  the  patches  of  heather  left 
uncx)vcired  by  snow  where  the  birds  must  congregate  for  food. .  These  patches  become  in- 
tj^tiaely  infected,  and  the  tips  to  which  the  larvae  find  their  way  are  eaten  by  the  grouse. 
These,  when  weakened  by  insufficient  food,  are  unable  to  throw  off  the  aggravated  in&tion. 
The  remedies  are  prophylactic: — (i)  reduction  of  the  stock  by  harder  shooting,  (2)  increase 
of  food  supply  by  burning  old  heather,  (3)  extensive  draining,  since  the  threadwor^i  flourishes 
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in  damp  toil.    It  remdins  to-be  soen  whether,  the  caiwe  being  knowA,  the  disease  can  be 
check<ea  with  certainty. 

Some  progress  has  also  been  nlade  in  the  study  of  the  parasitic  diseases  of  cAi^asants, 
especially  coccidiosis,  which  often  ravages  the  rearing-grounds.  Experiments  ntfve  been 
tried  in  the  administracion  of  drugs  by  which  the  coccxdia  are  apparently  to-  some  extent 
iiepiies9Bd.aiid.tbQ  youog  pheasants  arefCortified  and  made  sufiicientW  resistant  to  survive  the 
attack^.  If  further  trial  confirm  these  expedients  one  of  the  chief  (ufiiculties  in  the  arti^cial 
rearing  of  pheasants  will  be  considerably  diminished. 

r 

Rifie  Skootmg,  eic-^To  a  consi^ieraUe  extent  the  shoQtiog  competitions  at  the 
OlynofMC  festival  at  Stockholm  wer^;  dominated  by  the  cpnditione,  which  were;naore 
favourable  to  some  of  the  national  teams  than  tQ  others.  In  the  military  rifle  shopting. 
the  United  States  team  took  t^e  first.place.  They  not  only  possessed  the  best  weapon, 
but  were  the  oniy  team  to  use  aperture  sights.  Great  Britain  was'plaped  second  and 
Sweden  third.  The  team  shooting  with  any  rifle  was  at  the  300  metres  mitge,  and 
this  produced  the  result,  that  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  occupied  in  this  orde^  the' 
leading  places.  However  Paul  Colas  (France)  took  the -gold  medals  for  the  individual' 
score  both  in  the  600  metres  military  rifle  and  the  300  metres  any  rifle  competition. 
The  300  metres  military  rifle  individual  competition  was  won  by  A.  Prokopp,.  Hungary. 
In  the  miniature  rifle  matches  no  range  of  moife  than  56  metres  was  employed.  '  At  this, 
range  the  United  Kingdom  team  of  four  were  flrst  with  a  total  of  76?  out  of  a  possible 
800,  ?.  J.  Lessimore  making  the  fine  sooiie  of  192.  Sweden  won  the  25  oaeires  disappear* 
ing  target  competition,  with  the  United'  Kingdom  onty  8  points  behind.  The  individual 
prizes  fell  ip  F.  W.  Hird^  U.S.A;,  in  the  $6  metres,  and  Lieut.  Carlberg,  Sweden,  in  the" 
25  soetres.  The  United  States  carried  off  the  honours  in  the  pistol  and  revolver  shoot- 
ing, winning  the  50  yards  team  and  individual  contests.^  K  P.  Laiae  took  two  gold 
medals,  the  second  being  inthe  duelling  matches,  in  which  Sweden  was  first  in  the  team 
event.  Sweden  swept  thfe  board  in  the  running  deer  competitions.  Tlie  standardisa- 
tion of  rules  is  an  essential  preliminary  if  international  contests  are  to  be  a  perfect  test. 

At  Bisley  the  chief  trophy  for  the  military  rifle,  the  King's  prize,  was  carried  off  in  191 1 
by  Private  W.  J.  Clifford,  with  a  total  score  of  319:  in  1912  the  winner  was  A.  G.  Fulton, 
the  son  of  a  previous  victor,  and,  although  but  24  years  of  age  a  marksman  of  great  ext)erience 
in  important  matches,' having  gained  a  place  in  representative  British  teams  and  regulai4y 
made  his  way  into  the  last  hundred  for  the  priee  which  he  at  last  aecured,  Mr.  M.  Blood  took 
the  graiKl  a^regate  (Hopton  Challenge  Cup)  in  1911:  in  19 12  it  was.captutied  bv  CorporU; 
Mortimer  (Canada)  by  the  aid  of  the  .280  Ross  rifle,  a  remarkable  weapon  produced  py  a, 
Canadian  factory  under  the  initiative  of  a  well-known  Scottish  landowner. 

Clay  Bird  and  Pigeon^  Shooting. — ^Tbe  rules  at  Stockholm  were  not  adverse,  to  the 

chances  of  the  British  team,  except  in  so  iar  asthe  permission  oi  a  heavy  shotchaxge  may 

have  handicapped  competitors  unable  to  use  it.    They  were  beaten  for  the  first  place 

by  the  United  States  team,  but  J.  R.  Graham,  one  of  the  members,  made  the  best 

individual  score  of  96  birds  out  of  lOO,    The  shooting  was  of  a  very  high  atandaxd.  . 

The  Clay  Bird  Shooting  Association  champion  is  W.  'Ellicott,  who  is  also  well  known  lor 
his  skill  with  the  rifle  at  the  runnii^  deer  range,  and  is  probably  both  with  guaandrffle  the 
best  all-round  shot  in  the  United  Kingdomv  In  191 1  A.  Maunder,  who  had  twice  previottsly 
held  the  championship,  r^ained  it  with  a  score  of  ^4 -points  out  of  a  possible  jj.  The 
Pigeon  Shooting  Grand  Pnx  du  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo  lelf  to  an  Englishman,  F.  Moore  ^ 
Newmarket,  in  19 11  after  a  most  exciting  contest:  in  1912  M.  Des  Chaux  was  the  winner. 

Skating. 

The  winter  of  1910-11  was  unfavourable  to  skating  throughout  Europe.  In  England 
it  was  impossible  to  hold  any  of  the  speed  championships.  But  it  saw  a  nots^ble  exiten* 
sion  of  artificial  ice  facilities  in  the  opening  of  the  Manchester  Ice  Palace,  with  a  skating 
surface  of  100  ft.  by  140  ft.,  enabling  the  National  Skating  Association  to  revive  the 
championships  in  the  English  style  of  figure  skating,  abandoned  since  1904.  Ice 
palaces  have  since  been  opened  in  JBdinburgh  and  Aberdeen. 

The  international  style  of  figure  skating  continues  to  make  progress  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  especially  in  Germany  and  among  English  visitors  to  the  Engadine  anc* 
habitu^  of  artifidal  rinks.    A  short  but  hard  frost  in  February  191a  allowed  the  Engl' 
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Speed  Chftm)^ionsliip»,  both  amatetir  and  ptofe^fonai/ to  takei^lace^  a' new  record  (4 

nau).  44  4/5  sec.)»  being  set  up  in  the  latter  by:  Greei^hall.    An  open  race  for  amateurs 

ind  pr<>fe$sipnals  over  a  straight  course.of  a.niile  was  beld  in  ]igi2  for  the  first  time  in 

tJiirty^one  years/ with  the  remarkable  result  that  all  the  competitors)  amateur  and 

professional,  beat  George  ("  Fish  ")  Smart's  record  of  3  min.  made  in  i88r,  F.  W.  Dix 

claiming  the  new  record  in  2  min.  27  1/5  sec.    The  speed  skating  championships  of  the 

world  produced  two  new  records,  v».,  500  metres  in  44  1/5  sec.  and  10,000  metres  in  17 

min.  46  3/10  sec:  Oscar  Mathiesen  being  the  winner.    RoUer^kating  has  not  maintained 

its  siidden  access  of  popularity,  but  has  left  a  resMue  of  increased  proficiency.    Practice 

on  roUbrs  is  gaining  recognition  as  usefid  for*  the  i<:e  skater  when  ice  is  wanting. 

'The  winners  of  the  prindpal  championships  of  1911*-!  2  were  as  follow8^— 
'■'■  SpeeASkaling. — English  amateur  championship- (i )  miles  with  three  turns):  .I912,  F.  W. 
Dix^  EogHsh  professional  championship  (same,  course):  1912,. Sidney  Greenhall.  60th 
the  winners  were  the  holders.  Qne  mile  straight-away:  1912,  F.  W.  Dix.  World's  cham- 
pionships: 191 1.  N.  Strunnikon,  all  four  distances  (500,  i^op,  5000  and  10,000  metres); 
1912,  Oscar  Matniesen,  all  four  distances.  European  championships:  191 1,  N.  StrunniJGoff; 
1912,  O.  Ms^hiesen. 

Fifure  Skating.: — English  championships,  English  style: — Single  skater's  challenge  cupi 

191 1  A.  J-  Davidson,  lox?  H.  M.  Morris.  Combined  skating:  191 1  Combined  Figure  Skat^ 
ing  Club  team  (A.  J.  Davidson,  F,  G,  Fedden,  H.  M.  Morris,  R.  Moxon),  I912  Wimbledon 
S.  C.  team  (A.  J.  Davidson,  F.  G.  Fedden,  H.  M.  MorrisJ  M.  Teichmanh).  Pairs:  1912^ 
Miss  IX  R.  Jameson  and  A*  J.  Davidson.  English  championahipSfintematiooal 'style;—*- 
singles,  191 1  Mrs.  Greedbough  Smith,  1912  A.  Cumminff.  Pairs  (a  new  championship 
trophy  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson),  191 1  Miss  Harrison  and  Mr.  C  B.ICrabbe, 

1912  Miss  Harrison  and  Mr.  Basil  Williams.  World's  championship: — 1911  V.  Salchow, 
r9 12  Fritz  Kachler.  European  champion^hip^*-I9Ir  P.  Thdren,  1912  G6sta  Sandhal. 
Ladies'  champtonslup:-r-^i9ii  Frl.  L«  Kronberger,  IQ12  FrL  Opika  von  M^ray  Horvdth. 
Pairs  championship:— J 91 1  Ftl.  L.  Eilers  and  W.  JaxobsBop,  igi2  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Roller  Skating, — Amateur  English  championship  (International  style): — 191  ijW.  Stan- 
ton; 1912,  D.  Resta.     (English  style):  1911  and  1912,  R.  S.  Hewett. 

Skiving. 

'  As  a  competitive  sport,  running  on  ski  is  extensively  pristctised  in  central  Europe 
during  th^  winter,  especially  in  the  Alps,  the  Black  Forest,  and  Tirol,  where  there  are 
many  clubs,  a,nd  several  international  open  meetings  are  held*  In  the  neighbourhood 
<^f  Christiania  the  older  and  more  famous  meetings  have  for  some  years  been  carried  out 
with  difficulty,  the  weather  having  been  on  the  whole  exceptionally  unfavourable. 
Ski-ing  is  now  the  favourite  amusement  of  visitors  to  Alpine  winter  resorts,  and  has 
increased  in  importance  as  a  valuable  aid  to  winter  mountaineering.  Its  military  value 
is  recognised  by  the  nations  that  have  Alpine  frontiers,  as  well  as  by  Norway  and  Swe- 
den. The  practical  side  of  the  exercise  has  also  been  illustrated  by  Amondseh's  success- 
ftll  tusli  to  the  South  Pole.  »    .1  .  ^ 

Owing  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  ground  and  of  the  condition  of  the  snow,  no  purpose 
can  be  served  by  attempting  to'compare  the  times  ia  which  long  distance  races  have  been 
nm.  Jumping  records  are  almost  equally  devoid -of  sijg^niiicance.  as  no  standard  angle  of 
declivity^is  recognised.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  m  the  early  part  of  191a  the  longest 
Mfitanding  jump"— *^'.e.  jump  in  which  the  competitor  kept  his  feel  after  landing — yet 
i^orded  was  accomplished  at  Modum.  Norway,  by  Gunnar  Andersen,  of  Lyn,  Christiania; 
The  distance  was  47  metres.     .  /  .  *      . 

Swimming. 

After  the  lapse  of  thirty-six  years  the  feat  of  swimming  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
^ccompfished  by  Capt.  Matthew  Webb,  was  repeated  on  September  4  and  5,  igii 
by  T.  W.  Burgess,  an  Englishman  resident  in  Paris.  For  some  years  frequent  attempts 
Mad  been  made  in  vain  by  numerous  swimmers.  Burgess  was  fortunate  in  obtaining 
cairn  weather,  but  he  was  hampered  by  the  tide  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  carried  back  over 
the  Vame  sand;  and  his  course,  including  a  large  loop,  was  dius  considerably  longer 
than  Webb's.  As  his  time  (22  hrs.  35  min.)  was  but  little  inferior,  his  exploit  must  be 
Considered  equal  to  that  of  his  precursor. 

As  a  competitive  sport,  swimming  has  been  brought  to  a  high  pitch  by  the  Austral- 
ilins,  who  are  favoured  by  4heir  Climate,  and  by^  Americans.    Of  the  former,  J.  G. 
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Longwarthy  has  sbowa  great  speed  at  distaacesrlroiii  100  yaxda  to  a  mfle,  and-he  is  not 
unlikely- CD  acoomplifih  unprecedented  performances.  A  Canadiany  G.  R.  Hodgson^ 
.vho  won  the  1,506  metres  race  at  the  Olympic  Games  of  rpi2,  is  a  swimmer  ^of  at:  least 
equal  promise.  At  thia  meeting  an  Hawaiiaii,  D.  P.  Kahanamoku,  won  the  100  metres 
decisively,  in  time  approaching  the  unpairalleled  ^fovmance  ol  C.  M^  Daniels  (U.S.Av)w 
Great  Bxitaia  unexpectedly  found  a  ydung  duoilpion  in  J.  G.  Hatfield  of  Middles- 
brough, who,  profiting  by  the  example  of  Kahanamoku,  exhibited  sudden  improve- 
ment and  almost  succeeded  in  beating  Hodgson.  Sitice  that  time,  Hatfield  has  beateo 
several  records.  In  Great,  Britain  swimmj^ig  has  xnade  great  progress  in  the  publiq 
schools  of  all  grades,  and  some  degree  ol  proficiency  is  attained  by  almost  all  the  pupils. 
A  satisfactory  account  of  the  present  state  of  swimming  whether  as  a  sport  or  as  a  desir- 
able accomplishment  is  to  be  found  in  The  Complete  Swimmer,  by  Frank  Sachs  (Methuen). 


In  the  past  two  seasons  new  reooids  have  been  made  for  the  following  di8tafioe8> 
400  metres  {ii^  by  J<  G,  Hatfield  (Englaad);  time,  5  min.  21 1  sec.;  Sboteditc^Bfiths* 

September's,  1912. 
500  metres  (free)  by  J.  G.  Hatfield  (England);  time,  6  min.  jdj  sec.;  Weston  Super  Mare, 

August  6,  191 2. 
.400:metres  (breast)  by  W.  Bathe  (Germany);  time,  6  mitf.  29I  sec;  Scockhohki,  Joly  1912. 
150Q  metres  (free)  by  C.  R.  Hodgson  (Canada);  tinier  2p  min.;  Stockholm,  July  1912. 
100  metres  (breast)  by  E.  Toldi;  time,  i  min.  20  sec.;  Budapest*  September  17,  .191  ^.  >  .. 
200  yards  (breast)  by  E.  Toldi;  time,  2  min.  39f  sea;  Budapest,  August  20,  19I2'» 
100  metres  (back>  by  A.  Barony;  time,'  i  min:  i8|  sec.;  Budapest,  July  17,  T911. 
400  metres  (back)  by  S.  Wendelin,  time,  6  mttiw  38}  sec.;  Budapest,  At^st  5,  1911. 

•     Tennis, 

A  match  for  the  world's  championship  in  1912  between  G.  F.  Covey  and  "Punch  " 
Fairs  (holder)  ended  in  favour  of  the  former^  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  same 
opponent  two  years  previously.  The  amateur  championship  in  191 1  was  won  by  the 
Hon.  N.  S.  Lytton,  but  in  191 2  he  was  defeated  by  E.  M.  Baerlein.  The  M.C.C/ 
gold  and  silver  prizes  were  taken  in  both  years  by  E.  H,  Miles  and  Major  Cooper-Key. 
Oxford  won  the  University  matches  in  both  seasons/,  and  was  represented  by.  tne 
HoQ*  J.  N.  Manneins  and  Hon.  W.  H.  Grenfell;  in  the  singles  by  the  Hon.  J.  N.  Maimers. 

Tobogganing, 

At  St.  Moritz,  toboggatung  has  been  somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  pptany  othej? 
diversions  of  the  place  and  especially  by  ski-kj5ring.  In  Switzerland  generally  it  has 
given  way  to  bob-sleighing.  The  Cresta  run'  has  been  modified,  the  banks  being  biiilt 
far  higher  and  steeper  than  formerly,  with  the  result  that  tobogganers,  especially  be- 
gpLaners,  can  make  faster  tinges.  Throughout  the  two  winters,  ^9 10- ij  and  1911-12^ 
the  record  for  kdl  .bob-sleighs  on  the  Schatz  Alp  oourse  at  Davos  was  continually  being 
beaten.  Herr  Ltiders  on  Torpedo  frequently  gained  and  regained  the  record,  and  final- 
ly retained  it  at  3  min.  13  sec.  (March  15,  igia).  A  special  prize  is  offered  for  a  bob- 
sleigh taking  under  3  minutes.  '-'.:' 

Grand  NatioBal:^i9i  i>  Captain  Wdbb  Bowen;  1912,  Mn  E.  O.  Quicke.  Symonds  Cup: 
-r-V,  Antoinetti  (191 1  and  1912).  Manchester  Bowl. — 19x1,  Christmas  Paisy  (H,  M.  Jaqae- 
son);  1912,  Vereiria  ll  (Th.  Hew).  Coupe  de  France: — 191 1,  Vereina  H.  (Th,  Hew);  1912, 
Taffy  (C.  A.  Longcroft). 

WresMng}   '  , 

•  •  •      .  '  • 

To  the  necessarily  limited  programme  of  the  Olympic  Games  at  Stockholm  in  1912 
the  Graeco-Roman  style  of  wrestling  was  alone  admitted,  as  having  the  best  claims  to  be 
cosmopolitan.  The  contests,  however,  proved  unsatisfactory.  It  is  the  xlefect  of  this 
style  that  it  encourages  passive  resistance;. and  when  a  IdouI lasted  for  eleven  hours  and 
it  waa  considered  necessary  to  aUow  intervals  for  rest  and  refreshment,  it  was  felt  that 
something  Uke  z,reductio  ad  absurdum  had  been  reached.  This  fiasco,  however,  was 
due  in  some  degree  to  the  intentional  omission  by  the  Swedish  committee  of  a.  time 
limit  such  as  had  been  enforced  at  the  London  Games  of  1908.  Some  qf  the  members 
.  *  Sec  al«o<under  "UatCed  Spates  ".  b^Jow.. 
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of  tfe  jury  withdrew,  aM  a  protest  'meeting  was  held  'by  the  ocaapttAuIn:    The  first 

pcizei  W^re  won  by  Saarela,  Koskelo  and  Ware  of  Finhuid^  with  C.  £.  Johansson  of 

Sweden,  Ahlgren,  and  Boling  of  Finlaad  leodvitiig  second  prizes  for  the  incoaiplete  final 

round. above*inentiQned.    A  German,- a. Hiingarian,  and  a  Russian  reached  the  prize 

list,  which  was  otherwise  confined  to  Finns  and  Swedes. 

P^f^ssional  wrestlers  have  assisted  towards  -the  present  eclipse  of  this  style;  Gbtdi,  th^ 
American  chasn^iont  wa&  victorious  bv  a  h^ldwhieagave  his  antagonist  the  choice:  of  son- 
render  or  permaaent  injury,  tn  a  public  match  Gama,  an  Indian*  and  Zbysco,  a  Galician, 
helped  to  discredit  wrestling  as  a  popular  spectacle  by  remaining  on  the  mat  for  three  hours 
and  doing  nothing.  In  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  'wrestling  is  still  cultivated,,  and  is  seen 
at  its  best  at  the  Gnismexie  and  similar  Fell 'meetings. 

The  progress  of  international  yacht  racing  in  European  waters  in  the  last  few  years 
has  been  considerable.  The  International  Rule  for  yabht  ineaisurement  aiid  rating  was 
introduced  in  England  on  January  i,  1907,  and  in  all  European  countries  on  January  i, 
1908.  Since  its  introduction  up  to  191 2  about  650  yachts  have  been  built  to  the  classes 
which  race  under  the  rule.  176  of  the  vessels  have  been  constructed  under  the  survi^ 
of  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping;  1 1 2  of  this  number  have  been  built 
in  Great  Britain  and  64  have  been  built  abroad.  The  remainder,  about  474,  have  been 
built  in  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  France,  Denmark,  Spain,  Russia  and  Finland  under 
the  survey -of- foreign  classification  societies. 

In  191 1  the  first  great  European  International  regatta  was  held  at  Spithead;  there  were 
19  events,  of  which  Great  Britain  won  9,  Germany  4,  Spain  4,  and  Norway  2.  13  of  the 
events  ¥fere  won  by  yachts  of  British  desi§|i»  and  6  by  yachts  of  foreign  design.       .    . 

In  19 12  the  second  European  International  regatta  was  held  at  Kiel.  24  events  were 
sailed;  German^owned  yachts  won  it,  British  8,  and  Norway,  Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  and 
Belp^iom  one  each.  15  of  the  events  were  won  by  yachta  of  British  design,  9  by  yachts 
designed  abroad.     . 

,  All  the  yachts  of  the  international  cl^^ses  of  23  metres  (75.4. feet)  and  under  have  been 
single-masted  vessels,  and  those  from  '2t  metres  down  to  8  metres  have  -been  cutter^igged. 
Those  smaller  than  8  metres  have  listially  carried  a  triangular  form  of  lu^sail.  The  most 
successful  designers  of  the  cutters  have  beeii  Fife,  Mylne,  and  Nicholson  (British),  and  Anker 
(Norwe^an);  and  of  small  lugsail  vessels,  in  addition  to  the  designers  already  named,  Morgan 
Giles,  Glen-Coats,  Laws,  and  Linton  Hope  (British).  Notable  racing  cutters  have  been 
"  Shamrock"  (Fife)  23  metres, "Octavia"  (Mylne)  19  metres,  "Mariquita*' (Fife)  I94netres;  and 
Nicholson  in  1912  designed  a  splendid  all  round  sea-going  cutter  in  the  r5-metre  class  named 
''  Istrfa." 

The  racing  in  Class  A  above  23  metres  has  been  carried  on  bv^hooabre,  yawls  having 

fone  out  of  favour.  Since  the  visit  of  an  American  schooner,  the  "Westward  "  (Herreshofi),  to 
Europe  in  1910,  which  was  most  successful,  the  German  schooners  have  been  the  best  in 
European  waters;  "Germania,*'  and  the  German  Emperor's  yacht,**  Meteor,"  both  designed  by 
MaixOe^rts,  wianingaUthe  prises  in  theirctass  at  the  I  ntei-natiohat  regattas  of  19T1  am!  t^i2, 

:  .^      .  .         :  (A.  W.  Bkowne;) 

SpoaT  IN  XHE  United  Siates. 

Sport  in  America  'is  constantly  undergoing  changes  of  more  or  less  importance. 

This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  nature  of  the  amalgamated  race  or  it  tnay  be  due  to  the 

fact  that  sport  has.had  such  a  short  life  in  the  United  States  as  thus  far  to  have  no  strong 

traditions.    Every  game  is  played  by  the  letter  of  the  rule,  and  the  rules  must  therefore 

be  exact;  and  with  this  exactness  comes  a  pressing  necessity  for  completeness  that  would 

hardly  be  recognised  in  England,  where  tradition  governs  so  strongly.    For  this  reason 

a  brief  summary  of  the  changes  that  have  affected  American  sports  since  1909-10  will 

sad  the  reader  in  understanding  the  general  situation  in  the  United  States. 

Football. — ^The  s^rt  of  American  intercollegiate  football  has  developed  quite  materially 
in  method  and  rules  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  First,  the  periods  of  play  from  two  halves 
of  thirty*five  nonutes  each,  Separated  by  an  intermission,  have  beenaHered  into  four  periods 
of  fifteen  minutea  each  with  an  intermission  of  one  minute  between  the  first  and  second  and 
third  and  fourth  periods  and  an  intermission  of  fifteen  minutes  between  the  second  and  third 
periods.  The  field  of  play  has  also  been  quite  materially  altered.  The  actual  distance, 
between  the  goal  lines  instead  of  3J0  ft.  as  formeriy  is  now  only  300' ft.,  but  there  is  an  addi- 
tional end  zone  at  each  end  extending  30  feet  back  from  the  goal  line,  in  which  a  man  may 
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le^tytocdhnra  fdn^lnrd  pass.  It  tao  realLy  be  siud  tirtvelora  that  the  tsuddk  Jim 'oC  t. 
field  is  no  loitger  the  s^-^yatd  line  but  the  50^va«i1iiie.  -  Furthermofil,  a  change  in  .the  rulet 
has'heea  mode  thatmorkes  the'ao-yadrd  line  the  limit  of  Jdck-^yut  instead  of  the  »5«-3r«ffd  line. 
Heai;e,  thetw^b.linto that  are  marked  more  heavily.: than. the  rest  oa  the  field  aire . no W' the 
50'yardl  lineaad  the  36«yard  line  insttodiof:  as'  formerly. the  S5ryard  l^e.and'the,2^-yard 
line;  •  The  long^tiodinal  haes  of  marking  K>n  the  fieki'  have  ilso  been  practically  eliminated 
as  theV  are  how  of  no  particubr  service*  Tfa^  latitudinal  linos  cemdtn  to  mark  the  distance 
gaineci  and  lost.  The  scoring  bas<  also  be^n  altered ;  a  touchdown  counted  five  points  and 
tlis  ooa'renion  of  ibis  toudidownt  into  a  ^oaL  added  one  point  imire,  a  field  kfck  goal  counted 
Mir;'3iow:  a  to«ckdowa;  counts  six  .and  its  converaon  one  point,  so  that  a  gOal  and  touch* 
dowatogethei^count  sevenjaod:  a  0dal  from  the. field. ebunts  only  three. 

The  method  of  >  play  has  aba  been  aomewhait  altered «  owing  to  c^itain  changes  in  the 
roles.  -It  has  r^oeotly  been  enaqted  that  a  side  shall  have  four  trials,  to  advance  the  baU 
the  required  distance  at  ten  yards  instead  of  three  as  lortnerly  and  this  has  inctaased  the  value 
of  the  running  ^ame.  The  restrictions  upon  the  forward  pass  have  also- been  rendered  >les# 
severe.  'A  man  maiiy  nd\r  pass  the  ball  so  that  it  crosses  the  line  of  scrinunage  at  aliy*point 
and  he  imay  make  the  pasa  as* long  or  aa  short  as  he  wishes  pik>vided  he  stai^cU  at  least  fiVa 
yards  back  6f  the  scrimma^/line  when  he  makes  the  pass. .  The  onside  kick  has  been  entirely 
eliminated.  »  The  number  of  officials,  formerly  four,  has  been  changed  to  three,  biuyt  thes^ 
three 'have  so  much  iodo  that  it  is  not.  improbable  that  there  may  he  "a-  return  to  the  old 
niethod.'  However^  t he  nu  mber  of  officials  norw  stands  at  three»  the  reCeree ;  umpiretind  linear 
man;'.  With  all  itfaede  alterations  the  play  is  more  interesting  and' toctittng  aaa  tends* fto-aa 
incvease  of  scoring:  possibilities  as  well  as  giving  an  opportunity  for  the^  exercise -ol  greater 
geoeralshipv  On  the  whole,  it  is  safe,  to 'say  that  the  rules  have  be^n  iaipip¥ed  £r<Mn  the 
standpoint  of  pflayer  and  spectator.  i     . 

The  boriitestis' of:  greatest  I  in  tei^t  in  tot  2  wesesy  as  usual  in  lecent  ye^rsi,  those  between 
the 'three  Easdemijomiverisities  of  Haarvfira>  Princeton' and  Yale*^  On  November  a  at  Cam- 
bridge Harvardjclefeated  Princeton,  i6'to  6^;  on  November  16  at  Princeton,  Yale  and  Prince'^ 
ton  played  a  drawn  ganKi  6  to  6}  ana  on.  Novemb<!r  23  at  New  Haven,  Harvard  defeated 
Yalev30rto  o.    On  Koventber  38  the.-Univeiistty  o£  Pennsylvania  defeated  Cornell  7  tct  2. 

Associa'tion  or  Sooceir  football  is  being  encouraged  in 'the  United  States  and  has  the 
support  of  many  athletic  directors  thooughout  the^  colleges.  It  does  notattcact  the  large 
crowds  but  ti  popular  as  <a  pastime  amon^;  those  who  do  not  care  for  the  perhaps  longer  and 
nore  arduOBS  tcainin^  of  the -intercollegiate.  It  has  added  one  more  to  the  list  of  sports 
that  help  to  attract  out  of  doors  ^during  the  fall  and  early  Ivinter  months  the  student  who 
otherwise  aronid  ^mpkiy  his  time  possibly  in  ia  less  satisfactory  manner.  Ragby  aa  such  is 
•not  play^  in  the  United  States  except'  by  two.  of  the  Pacific  Coast  universities. 

Baseball. — In  baseball,  the  rules*  have  ndt  been  materially  altered,  nor  .has  the  game 
eakien  bi»inch  distinct  diveitcence-as  has  football.  The  comsnajidtng  feaiture  of  the  baa^ball 
ehaationis'that  the  piibbc  iaterest  has^not  only' been  maintained,  but  has  increased;  and 
Che  attention  given  to  the  Worid's  Series,-  that  ia«  the  annual  contest  between  th^  winners 
of  the  American  League  pennant  and  the  National  League  pennant,  consisting  ofthe  winaing 
of 'four  games  oat  of  seven,  has  becocne.a  matter  of  natioaal  interest. 

'  ThciiBerfes  of  191.1  twasexodng,  and  ended  in  the. victoiv  of  the  Philadelphia  Aaefeficao 
League  Clab  over  the  New  York  Natiecial  League  Qubi>  The  series  of  1912  was  probably 
the  closest  ever  known  in  a  series  of  this  nature,  the  Boston  American  League  Club  filially 
winnin|f  out  in  the  cbacluding  game -df  the  series  after  each  team  had  wDn  three  games. 
Public  interest  in  inteix:ellepal{e  games  i« 'also-keen.  In  1912,  on  June  13,  Princeton  defeated 
ValeaCiNew  Yoriciby.aaoDreof  t9  Co -6  and  won  the  series  between  these  two  univei:sities. 
Princeton,  was  easily  fintariiong  m  the  college  teams,  winning  21  out  of  29  games  {Mayeo 
with  other  coUes[6^  in  1912.  On  June  19  Yale  defeated  Harvard  at  Cambridge  9  to  o,  thus 
winning  the  deciding  game  in  the  series  between  these  two  universities. 

Boxing. — Boxing  interest  saw  its  height  at  the  time  of  the  Johnson- Jeffries  match  at  Reno, 
Nev.,  July  4,  1910,  but  the  permitting  of  the  sport  in  New  York  state  under  a  certain  board 
of  commissioners  has  led  in  the  last  year  or  two  to  considerable  development  of  interest  in 
the  so-called  athletic-club  promotions.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  meteoric  career  of 
"  Jack"  Johnson  (the  negro  champion)  has  been  typical  of  the  ups-and-downs  of  the  pugilistic 
profession  in  America. 

Rowing. — Intercollegiate  boat  racing  in  the  United  States  is  represented  by  two  principal 
regattas,  the  one  at  Poughkeepsie  on  the  Hudson  river  and  the  other  at  New  London  on  the 
Thames.  Although  Cornell  at  Poughkeepsie  and  Harvard  at  New  London  have  now  been 
monotonously  winning  for  some  years  there  has  appeared  no  diminution  of  interest,  and  the 
crowd  in  the  yachts  assemble  at  the  courses  just  the  same,  rendering  the  spectacle  as  brilliant 
as  ever.  There  has  continued  the  everlasting  and  apparently  unending  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  various  strokes,  but  the  subject  seems  to  be  one  upon  which  opinions  must  always 
differ.  Great  respect  is  had  in  America  for  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  English 
rowing,  and  occasionally  representatives  of  American  rowing  interests  have,  as  Jn  1912, 
visited  the  English  crews  and  compared  notes.  Whether  the  two  schools  are  coming  grad- 
ually more  nearly  together  is  a  question.     It  is  more  than  likely  that  constant  alteration  w^'' 
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continue,  ahhoagii  at  times  emfphaticaJly  denied,  and  that  after  all  the  moat'  aucc^asftil 
crews  will  always  be  those  whose  stroke,  boat  and  physique  are  best  oonrdated.  ' 

Apart  from  intercollegiate  rowing,  an  annual  regatta  is  held  of  amateur  oarsmen  in  which 
crews  and  boats  of  many  kinds  from  singles  to  eight  oars  are  represented  and  which  is  gnsd* 
ually  gaining  in  importance  and  quality.  In  191 2  the  Harvard- Yale  niOe  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  June  21,  was  won  by  Harvard  by  about  5  lengths.  At  the  Poughkeepsie  meet  on 
June  29,  in  which  for  the  first  tinie  the  Far  West  was  represented  (by  a  crew  from  Leland 
Stanfoitl  Jr.,  University),  all  the  races  were  easily  won  by  Cornell. 

AthUiics^ — At  the  Olympic  Games  ,of  191 2  (July  6^15)  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  many 
records  were  broken,  in  the  event  of  perhaps  greatest  interest,  the  800  metres  run,  the 
record  was  broken  by  the  winner  J<  E.  Meredith  (1  min«  51^9  sec.)  and  by  the  second  and 
third  contestants,  all  of  whom  were  Americans.  America  was  first  in  16  out  of  a  total  of 
31  events  and  scored  85  out  of  184  points.  The  intercollegiate  gaaiesrbeld  at  Philadelphia 
on  June  t,  1912,  were  won  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  coore  of  28  points* 
Five  new- records  were  established.  ' 

Crtci^.-^Cricket  in  certain  quarters,  notabiy  the  environs  of  Philadelphia  and  in  some 
of  the  schools  like  Haverford,  has  kept  Up  a  specific  interest  amoi%  those  devoted  to  the 
sport,  but  has  not  spread  to  any  great  esctent.  The  Germantown  (Pa.)  Cricket  Club  visited 
England  and  Ireland  in  191 1 ;  they  won  five  games,  lost  five^  and  three  were  a  draw^ 

Zftftt;n-7>f»iiix.--4^wn-tennis  has  more  than  held  its  own,  and  although  the  Davis  cup 
matches  hav«  not  proved  sufficiently  stimulating  to  draw  new  blood  into  tennis  ranks  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  build  up  young  players  to  take  the  place  of  the  old,  the  genoal  spmul* 
hig  interest  in  the  game  has  been  fully  maintained.  The  chief  events-of  1912  were  the  win- 
ning of  the  national  doubles  title  by  Maurice  £.  McLou^hlin  and  Thomas  C.  Bundy,  both 
of  Californiat  in  a  challenge  match  with  Raymond  D.  Little  and  Gustave  F.  Touchard  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  August  21;  and  the  winning  of  the  singles  championship  by  McLoughlin 
on  August  26;  and  the  winning  of  the  women's  champlohships  in  angles  by  Miss  Mary 
Browne,  also  a  Californian,  at  Philadelphia,  June  15.  An  important  change  made  in  1912 
was  that  the  holder  of  the  chankpionship  in  singles  was  to  be  reqtured  to  play  through  the 
champion^p  tournament,  instead  of  merely  playing,  in  a  "challenge  "  round,  the  winner  of 
this  tournament.  W.  A.  Lamed,  who  had  won  the  championship  in  191 1  (and  in  several 
previous  years),  was  prevented  by  his  health  from  playing  in  the  toi^*  tournament.  The 
year  was  notable  on  account  of  the  success,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  Western  players. 

Polo. — Polo  holds  its  own,  even  though  the  cost  of  equipment  is  iii^h  and  the  game,  in 
consequence,  confined  peculiarly  to  people  of  large  means;  Popular  mtexcst  'was  greatly 
stimulated  in  the  spring  of  loi  1 ,  by  the  international  matches  between  the  American  Meadow 
Brook  Club  and  tne  English  Huningham  Club,  at  Westbury,  New  York.  The  'Americaos 
won  two  closely  contested  matches,  the  score  'beii^  44  to  3,  and  4}  to  3^.   . 

Horseracing.'^Hot^etv^ixig  has  been  placed  in  an  anomalous  position  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  few  years  owine  to  legislation.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  order  to 
stop  the  pool  room  betting,  which' certainly  was  a  detriment  to  the  youth  who  were  exposed 
to  its  influence  and  temptations,  legislation  piled  up  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  the  interest 
on  the  track  and  the  owners.  As  probably  betting  has  *never  yet  been  entirely  dissociated 
from  horseracing  the  attempt  to  carry  through  this  divorce  proved  as  usual  to  have  un- 
expected results  and  one  of  these  has  been  the  cutting  down  very  materially  of  the  interest 
in  this  sport. 

WresUing. — In  wrestling  the  important  fact  has  been  the  still  further  victories  of  Frank 
Gotch,  his  ckcisive  defeat  of  the  Russian,  George  Hackenschmidt,  at  Chicago,  Sept.  4,  I9it, 
and  his  final  retirement  to  his  farm.  The  sport  itself  has  been  kept  up  very  well  in  the 
colleges,  although  there  have  been  some  defections  from  the  Intercolle^ate  League. 

(Waltbk  Camp.) 


Part  II.  Local 

SECTION  I.    THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

ENaUSH  POUnCAL  HISTORY' 

/.   Tke  Crown. 

King  Edward  VII  died  on  May  6,  1910,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
only  surviving  son  as  George  V,  whose  consort  Queen  Mary,  by  the  Regency  Act  19 10, 

was  at  once  nominated  to  be  regent  in  the  event  pf  a  deniise  of  the  Crown 
^       before  the  next  in  succession  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen.    As  their 

eldest  son,  Prince  Edward,  was  bom  on  June  23,  1894,  a  Regency  Act 
was  a  temporary  constitutional  necessity;  but  he  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  o:n  his 
sixteenth  birthday,  and,  before  attaining  his  majority  in  191:2,  he  ha^d  cojnpleted  his 
.naval  education  at  Osborne  and  Dartmouth  (gjazetted  midshipman  June  22,  191 1,  and 
appointed  to  the  "Hindustan  *'  for  a  three  months*  pruise  ending  October  26th).  The 
young  Prince  then  returned  to  private  studies,  paying  a  visit  in  the  summer  of  191 2  to 
Paris,  with  his  tutor,  Mr.  Hansell,  as  guest  of  the  Marquis  de  Breteuil,  and  in  the 
October  term  he  went  into  residence  at  Oxford,  as  dt  commoner  of  Magdalen.  The 
new  Civil  List  for  the  Crown,  as  approved  by  Parlian^ent  in  1910,  was  fixed  at  ^70,000 
a  year,  but  Parliament  was  not  asked  to  provide  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  income  from 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  (£87,000)  being  sufficient. 

An  important  change,  which  had  been  mooted  but  npt  proceeded  with  whefi  Klti^ 
Edward  came  to  the  throne,  was  made  at  King  George's  accession,  in  the  alteration  of 
Chswn  ^^^  Sovereign's  declaration  respecting  his  religion,  the  terms  of  which, 

in  the  as  provided  in  1689  by  tl^e  Bill  of  Rights,  had  long  been  resented  by  Roman 

^rS^^^Ttiim    ^^.tholics.    After  other  unsatisfactory  sug|[estions  had  been  made,  ,the 

Accessioi). Declaration  Act  of  19 10  finally  substituted. a  short  and  3ifnple 

formula,  (or  the  more  detailed  "  no-Popery"  manifesto  which,  it  was  geaerally  agreed, 

was  no  longe^  needed.    The  following  were  the  i>ew  terms  provided: — 

**^I  (name  of  Sovereign)  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  in.  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify 
and  declare  that  I  am  a  faithful  Protestant,  and  that  I  will,  according  to  the  true  intent  of 
the  tmcttnant»  which  secure  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  Throne  of  my  Realm,  uphold 
and  mnivktaia  the  eaid  ^oactmenta  to  the  best  of  my  powers  according  to  Law." 

'     Athis  iurst  ot)ening  of  Pariiainent,  according  to  the  practice,  King  George  mad^ 
tins  dedtfiation^  and  the  whole  question  was  rensoved  from  further  controversy. 

At  the  death  of  so  active,  popular,  and  influential  a  sovereign  as  Edward  VII,  iii 
the  midst- of  grave  pariiametttary  difficulties  and  a  condition  of  social-economic  unrest 
The  Throae  'Which  Was  Soon  to  be  fertile  in  industrial  conflict,  the  country  was  fbrtunate 
mms  ibB  at  any  rate  in  this,  that  the  Throne  had  already  established  itself  ii|  the 
^^^'""^  hearts  of  the  i>eople,  as  a  central  and  unifying  force,  distinct  ftoni  all 
party  cbndderations.  The  Royal  Family,  without  exception,  were  known  to  be  active 
in  all  that  their  position  enabled  them  to  do  for  the  furtherance  of  the  public  welfare; 
all  daases  of  the  community  recognised  the  value  of  this  factor  in  English  social  life, 
and  took  a  proud  a»d  affectionate  interest  in  the  manifest  determination  both  of  the 
Throne  aiid  of  individnal  members  of  the  Royal  Family  to  do  their  duty  and  to  Justify 
the  {Miblic  trust.  The  first  two  years  of  the  new  reign  made  in  this  respect  an  auspicious 
start,  atid  it  was  soon  realised  that  the  consolidation  of  the  Monarchy;  begun  under  Queen 
Victoria  and  so  remarkably  continued  undei*  Edward  VII,  was  being  eflFectualiy  carried 
on,  with  high  ideals  and  in  an  earnest  spirit,  under  the  Sailor* King,  whose  exhortation 
"  Wake  up,  England,"  in  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall  when  returning  from  his  Colonial 
tour  as  Prince  of  Wales  in  1901,  had  already  made  history  as  a  general  signal  to  the 
nation.  •  At  ELing  Edward*^  death  there  were  some  who  thought  that,  under  his  succei- 

*For  the  course  of  events  immediately  preceding  this  narrative  see  Encyclopaedia 
Britdmtica,  Arts.  English  History  (vol.  ix,  pp.  532,  533),  Ei>ward  VII  (vol.  viii),  George 
V  (voL  xi),  AsQuiTH,  H.  H.  (vol.  li).  Lloyd  Gbcwige,  1>.  <voI.  xvi),  Balfour,  A.  J.  (vofc^ 
iii)^  CQAMB^m^v,  J,  (vol.  y),  Parliabcbnt  (voL  xx),  and  fiunsH  Empire  (vol.  iv). .       •«  • 
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' '  I     .  .'  f         '      ' 

sor,  the  country  would  have  si  Court  of  more  severity,  l0s§^i|idiiied  to  display,  less  sym- 
pathetic towards  the  joyous  side  of  life,'— high-mihaed  and  worthy  indeed,  but  rather 
dull.  In  so  far  as  such  doij|yb^re{iiise4ted  tu^&i  tkbt^tHe  new  King  and  Queen,  whose 
pure  and  happy  domestic  life  was  universal^^  recognised  and  respected,  would  not 
eater  into  the  amusements  of  the  people  and  play  a  Royal  part  ip  the  social  life  of  the 
doutitry,  it  was  soon  falsified  aijd  disappeared.  As  Prince  of  Wal^s,  George  V  had  indeed 
sho^n  rib  particular  interest  in  h6irse-racing  and  some  other  kinds  of  national  sport  and 
aniusement,  though  he  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the  country;  but  as 
King,  he  and  his  Consort,  after  the  period  of  mourning  was  over,  at  once  removed  any 
misconception  in  this  respect.  Not  only  did  they  follow  King  Edward's  example  in 
attendinig  tace-m^etitigs  (the  Royal .  training-stables  entering  horses  tor  the  principal 
races)  and  patronisinjg  the  theatres,  but  in  the  summer  of  191 2  for  the  first  time  a  state 
Visit  Was  paid  to  a  London  music-hall  (the  Palace)  and  to  Henley  Regatta,  and  the  King 
Vent  to  Lord's  on  the  occasion  of  the  Test-match  between  fhe  Australian  and  South 
African  cricketers,  andliad  the  teams  presented  to  him:  so  that  the  tradition  0/  Royal 
iriterefst  in  national' sport  arid  games  was  amply  sustained. 

The. national  inclination  for  pag6ari try  and  display,  which  King  ^dward  had  done 
so  mucb  td  gratify,  tonnd  in  Kin^  George  and  Queen  Mary  sovereigns  who  were  ready, 

'     '  at  any  Cost  of  personal  sacrifice  and  fatigue,  to  go  even  further  in  making 

CpnpgOoM.  put^lic  ceremony,  on  appropriate  occasions,  the  magnificent  expression  of 
mywiM.  jjjjpQrtaht  .acts  Of  State.'  The  Coronation  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  June 
2i,  I'giT,  a  solemiiity  of  uniparalhjlled  grandeur,  attended  by  representatives  from  all 
parts  of  fhe  fimpire  and  other  countries,  fot  which  London  was  decorated  as  it  never 
had'  been  before,  was"  followed  on'  June  23  by  a  Royal  procession  through  the  streets 
both  riorth  and  south  of  the  Thames,  on  June  24th  by  a  great. Naval  Review  atSpit-" 
hi^d,  bn  June  26th' by  a  gala  performance  at  the  Opera,  on  the  27  th  by  a  Royal  garden- 
party  at  Etuckihgham  Palace  in  the  afternoon  and  a  gala  performance  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre  in  the  evening,  ori  the  28th  by  a  Royal  visit  to.  the  Agricultural  Show  at  .Nor- 
wich, 9n  the  29th  by  a'  thaiiksgiving  service  at  St.  Paul's  and  a  luncheon  at  the 
Guildhall,  oh  the  30th  by  an  enter taiimient  at  the  Ci^sUd  Palace  given  by  their  Majesties 
to  100,000  London.  Elementary  school  children,  and  by  the  King^s  presentation  of  medals 
at.  Buckingham  Patace  to  500  Indi^  and  1400  Colomal  $ot<fiers.  On  July  3ffd  the  King 
reviewed  17,000  officers  of  the  Territorial  Army  in  Windsor  Park,  and  on  July  4th,  30,000 
Boy,  Sgouts  gathered  there  from  all  parts  of  the  country • 

In  order  to  compjete  the  public  assui^plion  of  Royftl  authoiity  throughout:  the 
Ujaited  Kingdo;n,  the  King  and  Queen,,  with  th^  Princa  of  Walea  and  Princess  M^j;yi 
ttn  /  iritir  ^^^"  wiade  State  visits  to  Ireland  Quly  7 th-j  2th).,  Wales  {July  13th)  and  Soot* 
i^Jnt^ad,  ^^^^  (July  J7th.-2ist),.  The  fact  that  the  Dublin  Corporation  refused  t^votrc' 
.  anAddress,andtihatthel|$adei:^of  theNatio<aatistparty,^iiAUsual,;hfildalooi« 
while  "  Sinn  Fein  ".  even  got  up  local  demtonstrations  ^^gainst  any  celebration  of  the 
new  reign,  oply  detracted  iA  a  very  slight  degree  fronn  what  the  ELinghiitiself  described 
a^  the/'  sppntai^eou&ai^d  hearty  loyalty  "  of  his  reception  ialfelaitad.  '<  When  the  Roiyal 
party  drove. on  July  8th  fppm  Kingstown  to  Dublin  Castle  they  had  a  great  popular 
welqomp  from  che^r^ng  crowds^  the  ^y;  and  in  the  .course  of  theilay  the  new  College 
of  Science  was  ioaygura^dr  ^d  visits  were  ma4e  tQ  Trinity  College  and  to  the  Phoenix 
Park  races.  On  Siuoday  the  9th  their  Majesties  attended  Service  in  St;  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, axid  in  the  afternoon  paid  a  visit  to  Maynooth  College.  :  On  the  loth  the  King 
held.^  Iev6e  and  received  loyal  addrfsses  from  deputations  sent  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  a  special  address  of  welpomq  from  i65,poc^  Irish  women  being  also  presented 
tb.t,he  QjLieeijL;  in. the  afternoon  their  Majesties  went  to  Leopardstown  races,  and  in  the 
evpning  gave  a  State  banquet  ajt  Dublin  Castle.  .On  thjB  morning  of  the  iitJ>  the  King 
reviewed  over  .^6,000  troops  fn  Phoenix  Park,  in  the  afternqoM  th^ir  Majesties  gave  « 
garden-party  at  the  iViceregal  Lodge,  and  in  the  evening  they  hield'a  Court  at  the  QwUe. 
On  leaving  Dublin  next  day  the  King  gave  £1,000  for  the  relief  of  the  p<k>r,  and  the 
occasioa  was  also  taken  by  Lord  Iveagh  to  distribute  £50,000  among  the  Dublin  hospitals. 
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Theiloyal  v&it «»  Wala  had  kt  iu  central  object  tke  Id\«9titiu«eof  tte  Ptltlc«^  <^f 
Wales  at  Camarvwi  Castle  ba  July  i^tk,  a  mttgnificent  cereitooiiy  and  animpd^iiig 
ntyeMiiivn  demonstratioDr  of  Welsh  nationalist  sentiment^  in  the  ahang^eiiieht^  iS 
o#  tk0  which  Mt.  Lloyd  Georepe^  who  had  been  appointed  ConstaUe  of  Camacvei^ 

^^  ^       Castle,  had  irain  the  first  taken  a  leading  part.    In  the  course  df  the  pro- 

^  ceedingsa  niational  address  was  presented  to  the  young  Prince  by  Sir  John 

Rhys,  Mr.  Abraham,  M;P,,  and  the  Archdruid;  Ihe^  Prince  made  part  of  his  re^lie^  \A 
Welsh::  and  in  theTettgtoos  services  two  Welsh  Non<:ohlormist  ministers  w«re  associab^d 
with  the"  two  Anglfcanr  bishops;  The  whole  affair'was  a  great  success.  On  }uly  t4th; 
the  King  and  Qcmn  visited  Baiigorfor  the  opening  of  the  new  buildmgs  ol'the  Univer^ 
sity  College  of  Noith  Wales;  and  on  July  75  they  vteited  Aberystwyth  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  new  National  Library  of  Wales. 

From  Wales  the  Royal  party  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  on  July  17th  a  greart-  p^o^ 
cession  e^orted  them  to  Holyrood  Palace.  Here  again  ancient  Scottish  ceremony  and 
modem  Scottish  sentiment  were,  duly  observed  and  encouraged.  A  lefl$t 
Sr^etemf.  ^^  a  state  banquet  were  held  on  the  i8th;-on  the  i^^h  the.KIng  and  Queen 
assisted  at  the  decttcation  of  the  new  chapel  of  the  Order  of  XhA  Thistle 
in  St.  Oileslft  Cathedral,  and  the  King  laid  t^e  foundation  ston^  of  the^new  Gity  Rail; 
and  on  the  ^oth  Teviews  of  troops  and  boy  scouts  were  held  hi  the  King's-Parkj  and  a 
garden-party  was  given  at  Bolyiood.  On  the  aft st  the  Royal  party  returned  to  London^ 
altei^  having  brought  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  more  dosdy  within  ehe  atMA 
of  the  Coronation  festivities  by  their  peiBonal  presence  in  all  its  capital  citii^. 

But  there  still  remained  an  important  extension  of  the  whole  principle' of  the  recog^ 
nitibn  of  Impetial  sovereignty^  ih  the  visit  paid' by  t^ir  Majesties  to  Inkiia  andtl^ 
Coronation  ceremonies  at  the  ancient  capital  of  Delhi;  At  tket^ne  of 
^UH^^  King  Edward'^  d^th  the  native  unrest  in  India  liad  become  a  bource  <A 
itftfj^^  considerable  p<^tical  anxiety,  and  -it  was  his  stK^cMsof^owh  Idea  tiiai 

the  persohal  prts^ico  of  the  King-Empetbr,  for  the  first  time  as^  SQcii  dn 
Indian  soil/  and  the  complimetit  paid*  to  his  Indian  subjects  by  his  being  orowned  Em- 
peror in  their  midst,  would  give  new  life-blood  to  idl  the  elements  that  made  for  loyalty 
to  the  British  connection  and  'for  Angio-Indian  do-operation;  in  the  great  work  of  s;cU 
ministering  In<fia  under  the  British  Crown.  The  announcement  that  the  King  Woulitt 
go  in  person  to  India  fot  this  purpose,  and  that,  instead  of  sending  a  representative^  ai 
had  been  done  in  the  case  of  King  Edward,  he  and  his  consort  would  themselves  be 
crowned  at  a  Royal  Durbar,  was  made  in  the  autumn  of  t^io:  It  was  understood  tfhtft 
the  King^S  decision  was  assented-to  at  this  time  by  his  ministers  with  considerable  faeJi^ 
taticm,  and  when  the  Indian  unrest  continued  to  show  itself  during  191T  doubts  were 
freely  expressed  as  to  its  being  prudent.  Prophets  of  evil,  as  the  time  drew  nearer  to 
November  nth,  when  the  King  and  Queen  were  to  leave  England,  were  numerous;  but 
the  King's  own  courage  and  prescience  were  fully  justified  by  the  event,  and  the  l^istory 
of  the  Empire  has  hiduded  no  more  epoch-making  act  of  State  than  was  involved  Iji  all 
its  circumstanced.  Embarking  from  Portsmouth  on  the  P.  &  O.  steamship  -^  Medina," 
and  attended  by  Lord  Crewe,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  a  numerous  suite^ 
with  an  escort  of  men-of-war,  the  Royal  party  arrived  at  Bombay  on  December  ,2nd.Tscie 
India),  and  were  not  back  in  London  till  February  5,  1911.  ■\ 

From  a  political  point  of  view  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ddhi  Durbar  was  the  Royal  announcement  of  certain  changes  in  the 
Indian  administrative  system  (see  under  Ini»a).  In  celebraiidn  of  the 
ItaiaO^^'^  Coronation  itself  various  boons  were  granted,  measures  of  relief  arid  release 
for  certain  classes  of  debtors  and  prisoners,  a  large  preliminary  outla^ 
towards  a  new  scheme  for  the  extension  of  papular  education,  extra  pay  to  certain  classes 
of  native  o^cei^  and  civil  servants,  and  theindusiion  of  native  officers  and  men  amon^ 
those  eligible  for  the  aM^rd  of  the  Victoria  Cross.  But  AH  'feudi*  concessions  were 
overshadowed  by  the  fact  that  occasion  was  taken  for  9  public  ^^issertioQ  of- Royal  power 
and  authority  in  respect  of  tiiegovemntient  of  India;  by  thb  King's  announcetoient  tt^' 
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in  future  Delhi  would  replace  Calcutta,  aa  the  Capital,  and  that  Locd  Curzou- s'i)artition 
of  Bei^l,  which  bad  led  to  ^  much  contention  but  which  not  long,  since  had  beett 
described  even  by  ministers  in  Parliamekit  as  res  ^udkata^  would  be  annulled^  Bengal 
becoming  a  presidency,  Behar,  Chota  Nagpuc  and  Orissa  being  plated  under  a  tieuten^ 
ant'govemor,  and  Assam  being  restored  to  a  chief*commiask>necsliip.  Not  a  word  of 
this  impending  coup  d'6kil. had  leaked  out,  though  now  the  despatches  of  the  Indian 
Government  recommending  it  (August  35, 191 1)  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  sancticaK 
ing.it  (November  i)  weare  published.  Without  making  any  communication  jto  FiBitliib- 
ment,  and  without  giving  any  opportunity  for  discussion— for  when  once  royally  an^ 
nounced  in  this  way^  the  step,  by  common  consent  of  all  parties  in  England,  was  irrev- 
ocable, however  much  it  might  be  criticised— «n  Eng^h  'Radicad  Mioiiltry  had 
deliberately  utilised  the  King-Emperor -s  position  and  prestige  to  cany  out  a  -great 
autocratic  act  of  State  policy,  which  otherwise  certainly  could  not  have  baen  accom- 
plished without  considerable  friction.  So  far  as  concerned  the  restoration  of  Delhi,  the 
ancient  centre  of  the  Mahommedan  Empire,  as  the  capital,  the  announcement  was 
undoubtedly  an  appropriate  and  effective  acoompaniment  of  the  inaugUratioQpf'a  nt^ 
Emperor,  a  dramatic  exhibition  of  monarchical  will;  and  it  was  made  in- a  magnificent 
spirit,  characteristic  of  Oriental  ideas.  Nobody  outside  the  inner  ring  of  the  ^ixig's 
advisers,  not  even  among  important  Anglo-Indian  officials,  had  guessed  at  such  a  pro- 
posal; yet  it  had  obvious  advantages,  both  sentimental  and  administrative.  Be$ides 
gratifyixig  the  Mahommedans  and  others  to  whom  Delhi  had  immemorial  asBociatioos 
with  Indian  Imperialism,  whereas  Calcutta  represented  rather,  the  traditions  of -^^  John 
Company,"  it  not  only  moved  the  seat  of  government  away  from  the  rather  disturbing 
influences  of  Bengal  poUtics,  but  also  provided  a  central  railway  position,  from  which 
the  annual  migration  to  Simla  in  the  hot  weather  could  be  made  more  conveniently  and 
at  half  the  cost,  Thi$  latter  point,  combined  with  profit  from  the  enhanced  valtio  of 
land  available:  for  building  sites,  could  be  off-s^t  against  the  Uivi^h  outlay  (estimated 
9X  £4,000,000)  required  to  bring  the  new  capital  into  existence.  Bengal  and  the  Hindus 
meanwhile  wera  consoled  for  the  removal  of  the  Indian  Government  from  Calcutta  by 
the  rearrangements  nmde  in  partial  satisfaction  at  all  events  of  the  opposition  to  Lord 
Curaon'a  partition  of  the  province.  From  a  political  point  of  view  this  was  Ihe.part  of 
the  announcement  specially  open  to  criticism,  and  to  Lord  Cumon  himself  it  canie 
as  a  personal  rebuff  of  the  bitterest  kind;  but  though  the  opposing  views,  were  well 
expressed  by  him  and  others  in  subsequent  debates  in  Pajcliament,  the  deed  was  done; 
in  India  the  King's  word  had  settled  it.  No  single  act  of  Government  in  the  history 
of  the  British  constitutional  monarchy  had  ever  exhibited  so  pron^tly  the  latent 
resources  of  the  Throne  as  an  extra-parliamentary  factor  in  Imperial  admimstration^ 
That  a  Radical  Ministry,  supposed  to  stand  for  ''  democratic  "  methods  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  House  of  Commons,  should  have  had  resort  to  the  machinery  of 
autocracy,  was  surprising,  however,  to  a  good  many  of  their  democratic  support ers» 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  just  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  Durbar,  the  P.  &  O.  hner 
''  Delhi/'  with- the  Princess  Royal. (the  King-s  sister),  her  husband  the  Duke  of  Fifei 
and  their  daughters,  Princesses  Alexandra  and  Maud,  on  board,  was  wrecked 
^eMaof  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  Capfe  Spartel  on  the  Morocoo  Coast  (Dec^nber  13th)  and 
pu^  became  a  total  loss;  and  the  boat  in  which  the  Royal  passengers  were  taken 

to  shore  Was  upset  in  the  surf,  so  that  they  had  a  somewhat  trying  experi- 
ence, Jt  was  hoped  that  the  party  had  escaped  with  nothing  worse  than  a  wetting  and 
a  shocks  but  after  going  on  to  Egypt,  whither  they  were  bound  for  the  Princess  Royal's 
health,  the  Duke  of  Fife  fell  seriously  ill  with  pneumonia  and  he  died  at  Assuan  on 
January  39th.  His  elder  daughter  now  became  Duchess  of  Fife  in  her  own  right.  lie 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll;  (husband  of  th<  King's  aunt.  Princess  Louise)  had  been  made 
Knights  of  the  Garter  at  the  Coronation;  and  his  death  removed  from  the  Royal  circle 
a 'Scottish  noble  of  high  diaracter  and  patriotism,  e^eemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  any  burvey  of  contemporary- English  history  it  is  only  prq[>er  to  dwell  first  on  mat- 
ters directly,  connected  with  the  Crown  and  Royal  Family,  because  of  the  interest 
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atudiiiig  nut  mdy  to  the  opaung  of  a  ndw  rdtgnbut  to  tfat  incpeflaing  uuportanoe  of 
the  activities  of  the  Thiooe  under  modem  conditions  i>t  British  social  and  political 
life.  Much  inevitably  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  popular  respect 
ButfunoH  ^^  affection  surround  the  whole  Royal  Family,  and  also  on  the  aniount 
p^rtevs.  of  assistance  available  for  the  Sovereign,  in  the  varied  and  exacting  func- 

tions which  the  Throne  is  expected  to  perform,  from  others  among  its 
members.  In  these  respects  King  George  was  able  to  benefit  from  a  continuous  growth 
of  mutual  confidence,  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Family  and  the  public  at  large.  In  his 
mother.  Queen  Alexandra,  and  his  consort.  Queen  Mary,  the  national  affection  had 
always  been  unchangingly  concentrated;  and  his  aunts.  King  Edward's  sisters,  Prmcess 
Christian,  Princess  Louise  (Duchess  of  Atgyll)  and  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg, 
remained,  as  they  had  long  been,  active  and  popular  figures  in  English  social  life.  His 
one  surviving  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  a  man  admired  and  respected  throughout 
the  British  Army  and  indeed  among  all  classes,  not  only  for  his  distinguished  ability  but 
also  for  his  camaraiUrie  and  good  sense,  was  still  able  and  willing  to  take  an  importa^it 
and  most  useful  part  in  public  life;  he  went  in  October,  191  ov  to  South  Africa  wiith  great 
success  to  (^n  the  Union  Parliament  on  the  King's  behalf^  and  in  iqii  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Eaii  Grey  as  Viceroy  of  Canada,  where  he  and  the  Duchess  quickly  made 
themselves  popular,  and  their  charming  daughter,  Princess  Patricia,  not  less  so.  The 
Duke  of  Connaikght's  son.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  was  meanwhile  chosen  by  the 
King  to  be  his  representative  on  several  important  missions  to  foreign  countries,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  four  councillors  of  State  (the  others  being  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Lord  Chancellor  Lorebum  and  Viscount  Morley  of  Blsbckbum)  empowered 
to  transact  business  in  the  King's  stead  while  absent  on  the  Royal  visit  to  India.  With 
such  supporters  among  the  Royal  Family,  the  work  of  the  Throne  was  ably  assisted; 
nor  was  the  support  confined  only  to  these.  Queen  Mary's  brother,  Prince  Francis  of 
Teck,  a  gallant  officer  whose  death  on  October  22,  1910,  cut  short  a  career  of  much 
promise,  had  thnown  himself  into  social  service  at  home  by  becoming  chairman  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  his  brother.  Prince  Alexander,  followed  his  example.  It  was 
generally  recognised  as  being  the  pride  of  English  Royalty  to  use  their  position  ior 
public  ends  aiMi  to  spare  no  effort  on  behalf  of  national  causes. 

But  the  character  <d  the  Sovereign  himself  is  necessarily  the  central  factor  in  the 
realisation  of  those  potentialities  for  social  and  political  influence  which  have  become 
^Qgg  so  marked  in  the  democratic  development  of  the  British  Monarchy.    Ai 

O0oii»'«  the  very  outset  of  his  reign  King  George  found  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
riedfeatfiMk  f^^  personal  character  against  certain  remarkable  aspersions,  and  in  doi«g 
so  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  own  confidence  in  the  public,  which  had  excellent  effect.  It 
is  now  purely  a  curious  episode  in  the  history  of  scandal-^mongering  that,  at  the  time  when 
he  came  to  the  Throne,  in  spite  of  the  genuine  liking  which  existed  in  all  classes  for  King 
Edward's  sailor  son,  stories  were  current  in  various  quarters,  founded  on  irresponsible 
gossip,  hi  the  first  place  that  he  was  addicted  to  drink,  and  in  the  second-^-a  still  more 
serious  matter^that  he  had  been  secretly  married  before  his  marriage  with  the  Queen 
and  that  this  earlier  wife  was  alive  though  for  dynastic  purposes  the  union  was  ignoredi 
Even  while  King  Edward  was  alive  rQx>rts  somehow  became  prevtdent  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  drank  too  much.  At  "  Grand  night "  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  the  Pripce 
bluntly  icM  the  Treasurer  who  was  his  host  that  people  said  so,  and  asked  him  how  to 
get  the  impression  removed,  a  question  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  Those  more 
immediately  in  the  Prince's  entourage  know  that  it  was  nonsense,  but  the.  more  such 
things  are  denied  the  more  publicity  they  generally  get.  When  King  George  came  to 
the  Throne  however  it  became  desirable  that  the  progress  of  this  lie  should  be  checked, 
and  the  Dean  of  Norwich  in  July,  1910,  by  the  King's  desire,  spoke  out  plainly  with 
excellent  effect.  Right-mmded  people  felt  moreover  that  a  King  who  was  prepared  to 
abandon  the  usual  reticence  in  such  a  matter  had  a  straightforward  way  of  acting  which 
was  preferable  to  the  arts  of  diplomacy. 

Reports  with  reference  to  the  second  aBegation  had  indeed  been  spread  at.  the^  ti|P^ 
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of  the  Ring'&  maimge  to  Princess  Mary  of  Teck,  as  she  then  was^  in  1893,  «od  JuMi  ttea 
been  contradicted  at  Queen  Victoria's  desire,,  bjr  Canon  Dakosiii,  in  private  icttdrs.  to 

various  people  of  inifluence ;  but  gossip  continued  to  liiake  free  with  the  story, 
J^se.  *°^  ^'  ^^  revived,  to  the  King's  natural  annoyance,  and  Iwith  thc'daiiger 

of  public  misconception  ^and  lU-^fiBeKng  if  it  were. not  finaiJy  disproved^  in 
i^i(^  Nothing  however  is  more  difficult  to  deal  with  ;than:priVMer  scandal  for  which 
Dfobody  in  particular  can  be  made  re^onsible.  It  was  JK^edthattlife  further  ,p»t>lic 
contradictions  authoritatively  given  by  the  Dean  of  Norwich  in  hi^rspeeehrji)  Julyt  hy 
Mr.  Stead  (n  the  Review  6f  Reviews  for  that  month,  and  by  Sk  AartJbur  Biggie  ^if^.i^yr 
fwlds*  newspaper  (October  50,  1910)^  would  put  an  end  to  it;  butiit  was  rq>eai:ed  J9i;a 
de^nite  way  by  a  certain  Edward  Mylius  in  November  and  December  .1 9  xo,:iti  a-'^  i^ejv^b*^ 
lican  "  paper  caBed  the  Liberator,  published  in  Paris  and  ciiculated  in  Engiand  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Indian  rev<^utionary  Krishaiavarma.  In  thos  the  wrili^r-declairi^ 
that  the  KiAg,  whien  a  midshipman,  had  in  1^90  married  at  Maltaa-dau|^t9r  0f  iAdiiiiral 
Sil*  Michael -Culme-Seymour;  his  subsequent  marriage  in  1893  was  therefore  bigamous 
^nd  shameful^  and  theOhurch,  by  conniving  atit^  had  been  guilty  oi  subordinating  it3 
own  principles  to  reasons  of  State.  Copies  of  th^Liberatcr  were  isej;(ed'by  thje  police, 
and  Mylius  was  arrested  aiid  on  February  .1,  191 19  tried  for  criminal  iibd  befpre  tbe 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  special  jury.  Evidence  was  given  by  Sir  M«  CulmerSeytnour 
atid  others  absolutely  contradicting  the  whole  fabrication.  The;  >^dmiral  Jiad-  nQ 
dfl^ughter  whom  the  Kingcould  have  married  in.  18904  one>of  his  daughtf^rs  died.unjnaf  n£f4 
in  1895  without- iefver  knowing  him,  the  other  {Mrs.  Napier)  had  iK>t:»)et  iaxtx  between 
1 8  79- and  1^98;  the  King  was  not  at  Malta  between  1888  and  1901;  thetMoiteae  r^gislctr^ 
w^r^  produced  and  contained  no  record  of  any  such  inarriage.  MyliyA.refu^ed'tP  give 
evidence,  his  claim  that  the  King  ought  to  s^pear  as  a  witness  tobecroas-esKainined  t^y 
him  being  overruled;  and  the  jiiiry  promptly- fdund  him  guiky^  iHe;.w^-sent^ced  to 
the  maximum  penalty  of  a  year's- imprisonment;  and  thie  Attdniey'-<j«neral:Uiei):rQad'a 
statement  signed  by  the  King  that  he  had  never  been  married  toianyone  butthe^jueen 
and  that  he  would  have  attended  in  person  to  give  e^^dence  if  th^law  officers  of  Xhe 
Cifown  had  not  insisted  that  it  would  be  naconstitutional  for  him  'to  do^  so.     :  .    r    .r 

The  whole  affair  caused  naturally  a  great  sensation^  but  again,  the: esffect  wa^-^lEcel^ 
lent,  and  the  straightforward  action  taken  by  the  King — ^for  it  -was  known^  that <  the 
its  effect        Government  doubted  the  expediency  t>f  bringing  the  msAM^  intf^  CQUrtrrr 

confirmed  public  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  new. occupant  of  .th^ 
Throne.  He  had  insisted  on  having  the  truth  told,  and  was- not  prepared  to  forgo*' his 
^ghts  as  a  man  simply  because^  as  a  King,  he  was  above  the  law^  7^  was^  rA>t'  h^s 
Idea  of  kingsh%).  Good  thus  came  of  evil,  and  enhanced  confidenee.  in  :the  Xhrdnej 
which  was  strengthened,  in  all  but  one  rather  doubtful  respect  to  be  mentirae^  latter, 
by  the  pubKc  work  of  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  in  191.1  and  191 2. :  They  w<?re  JOftt 
content  with  the' scenic  side  of  Royalty;  they  w«re  anxious  to  show  their  inter^ifini^ 
national  activities  and  to  enter  sym^thetioally  into  the  lives  of  the  workingKlasse& 
While  they  mingled  graciously  with  society  at  Court  and  at  country  house^pfkrtii^ 
Queen  Maiy  made  herself  equally  at  home  in  taking  tea  witha  Webh  miner 's'lnrife  (Jw^ 
27,  191 2)  after  the  Royal  visit  to  the  Dowlais' steel-works  at  Merthyr,  And  ,dMri|i)g  ft 
tour  through  the  industrial  districts  of  Yorkshire  King  George  went  do;W3^  ithe^9ecar 
ColKery  (July  9)  and  showed  himself  no  less  handy  in  wielding  a.  pick  than  at  bringiivf 
dowfi  the  grouse  on  a  Scotch  moor.  •  Moreover  Royal  visits  were  made-  to-Haj^p w  ^cho^ 
on  Speech  Day  in  July,  1912,  and  to  Winchester  just  afterwards  to  celebrate  the  restora- 
tion of  the  cathedral;  the  King  took  an  ajctive  part  in  various  pubUc  functlon^,. notably 
in  1'  3^Ag  the  foundation  of  the  new  London  County  Council  offices  on.  the  Embaoj^netit 
(March  '9,  191 2),  arid  opening  the  Immingham  Dock  near  Grimsby;(July  32,.  igiz)-;  m4 
in  the  first  two  years  of  his  reign  he  bad  made  the  Royal  presence  1^  far  And  wid^  ,,. 

^he  doubtful  exception  already  alhided  to  was  in  respect  of  the  use  ofi  the  Royal 
prerogative  in  passing  the  Parliament  Act  in  191 1.  The  parltameiltary  asp^^cts  of  this 
n$volu€ion  in  English  constitutional  procedure  will  be  considered  later,  but  ih^ppblic 
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intervention  in  party  politics  which  it  involved  on  the  part  of  the  King  marks  a  dietinct 
step  in  the-history  of  the  Throne  itself  ^  and  one  whiehafiects  the  whole  system  of  Eni^ish 

parliamentary  govemnient. '  Whatever  were  the  necessities  of  the  case  from 
finrS^ve.    ^^  point  of  view  of  the  Liberal  party,  there  can  be  no  question  that, 

politically,  the  successful  usie  of  the  Royal  prerogative  in  overcoming  the 
resistance  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Pacliament  Bill  Ixought  the  Crown  itself  into 
open  confiict  with  the  passionate  desires  and  convictions  of  a  very  large  section  of  th^ 
commiaiity,~^a  minprity  indeed,  so  far  as  its  rqjresmtatives  in  the  House  of  Conunons 
wereooncemecf,  but  a  nitnotity  even  then  which,  in  the  country  at  hucge,  stood  for  nearly 
as  many  people  as  the  majoiky;  Under  a  senie  of  constitutional  nbligation,  brought 
about  by  what  the  Opposition  leaders  indtgnantiy  denoimced  as  ministerial  trickery ^ 
the  Crown  lent  itself  to  the  kst  resort  open  to  the  party  inofito  for  .forcing  its  demands 
thfot^  Parliament^  by  assenting  to  Mr.  Aaquith's  <ieniand  that,  if  necessary,  enough 
new  peers  shouM  be  cfeated  to  vote  down  the  resisUmceof  the  Upper  House  to  a  measure 
which  practically  wiped  it  out  as  an  effective  part  of  the  machinery  of  legislation.  Those 
who  considered  the  use  of  the  prerogative  tor  such  a  purpose,  and  in  such  circumstances, 
a  coftsititutional  outrage,  agreed  in  putting  the  responsibility  on  the  Government  and 
not  on  the  King,  who  acted  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers;  bnt  this  view,  though  undenii- 
ably  correct,  only  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  King  was  made  to  appear,  to  act  simply 
as  a  ^nisteriftl  pn|^t.  The  independent  authority  of  the  Throne,  as  a  iactor  .in  iki^ 
Constitution  standing  outside  party  politics^  was  to  that  extent  publicly  weakened,  and 
it  wa£^  only  because  all  parties  agreed  in  d^oring  such  a.  result  and  desiring  to  minimiae 
ttie  etfect  of  the  action  ostensibly  taken  by  the  Crown,  that  its  bearing  on  the  Constitu^ 
tional  position  of  the  Monarchy  was  slurred  4yver  as  mnch  as  possible.  The  question 
whether  so  drastic  an  assertion  at  ministerial  power  was  justified  d^>eads,  of  coursei', 
for  its  answer  on  the  point  of  view  taken  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Pailiam^xt  BiM  itsolf 
and  the  importance  of  passing  it  as  introduced,  without  the  amendments  canied'4n  the 
House  of  L^ds;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Liberal  party  th^  Gov^ernment ,  no  doubt 
was  driven  to'the  Use  of  the  laist  weapon  In  its  armoury,  unless  it  was  to* admit  that  the 
prececfiiig  steps  taken,  and  apparently  sanctioned  by  the  results  of  two  general  elections^ 
were  to  be  stultified.  But  no  competent  observer  of  the  working  -of  British  political 
machinety  can  deny  that  the  use  of  the  Royal  prerogative  for  so  viol^it  a  party  purfx>Se 
disclosed  the  subordination  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  Parltam^itary  Executive  in  aU  its 
nakedness,  in  a  way  which  was  directly  contrary  to  the  devdopment  of  constitutional 
thedry  and  practice  concerning  the  functions  of  the  Crown  during  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  King  Edward.  With  a  less  popular  Sidvereign  on  the  Throne,  and  in 
cii-cumstancesless  favourable  to  British  pride  and  affection  for  the  institution  o|  Mour 
archy,  such  a  disclosure  would  have  been  a  more  serious  danger. 

As  it  was,  while  the  Opposition  levelled  their  denunciations  at  the  ministry,  and  the 
Goveiiiment  justified  themselves  by  the  absence  of  any  alternative,  it  was  genemUy 
TheState  tecognlsed  that  since  the  Lords'  re^fectioir of  the  budget  in  1909  the  whole 
nmd^on  course  of  domestic  politics  had  -beoi  qpiasi-revolntionary.  In  the  pro* 
^f^^^  longed  crisis  in  pariiamdiitaty  affairs,  oxnpticated  by  acute  industrial  un-* 

rest,  Which  Continued  durii^  t^io^  191  x  and  1912,  the  political  conflict  in  the  United 
Klnj^doto  was  hieing  w^ged*  under  Conditions  doxninated  by  the  peculiar  and  a,imost 
un^rededi^nt^  rdations  between  parties,  and  the  situlKtion  was  such  that  the  moderate- 
illg  infltience  of  the  Crown  had>  practically  no  «c6pe  for  its  exercise.  It  was  known  at 
the  time  of  King  Edward's  death  that  he  had  been  gravely  disquieted  at  the  course 
which  the  constitutional  Crisis  was  taking;  and  though  there  was  a  strong  hope  that 
the  pafrties'nlight  embrace  the  opportunity  of  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign  to  settle 
their  differences  by  some  sort  of  agreement,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that,  if  the  dead-k>ck 
wetit  on,  King  George  himself  must  inevitably  be  placed  in  a  position  of  serious  embur* 
rassment .  When  the  conference  of  1 910  brol^  down,  and  when  immediately  afterwards 
the  second  general  electioti  of  that  year  gave  the  Liberal  Government  once  more  a;  major 
ity,  matters  had  to  take  their  own  course.    The  politicians  on  both  sides,,  and^tf 
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supporters  in  the  country  behind  them,  had  created  the  problen^i,  and  its  solution  st3I 
remained  for  them  to  find.  Between  them,  wherever  the  fault  might  lie,  they  bad  sown 
the  whirlwind,  and  it  must  carry  them  where  it  blew.  Meanwhile  the  Crown,  outside 
domestic  politics,  remained  by  imiversal  consent  an  Imperial  and  social  factor  of  all 
the  more  potential  value  because  of  the  warring  of  potitical  factions.  The  <;onsolidation 
of  the  Empire  was  making  steady  progress  irrespectively  of  the  political  aituation  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  King  George,  though  not  the  personal  force  in  European  diplomacy 
and  statemanship  that  King  Edward  had  been,  was  known  throughout  its  length  and 
breadth  as  no  English  Sovereign  had  ever  been  before.  -  In  spite  of  aU  the  political 
difficulties  in  the  mother  country,  the  British  Throne  represented  in  his  person  a  centre 
of  Imperial  authority,  to  which  other  peqples  and  Parliaments  than  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom  contributed:  and  whenever  opportunity  should  serve  for  a  judicious  exercise 
of  this  authority,  the  extent  of  its  infiuenee,  both  on  domestic  and  on  international 
affairs,  would  not  be  limited  by  constitutional  theories  affecting  the  British  Isles  alone. 

//.  The  Empire. 

*'  English  "  history  to-day  cannot  indeed  be  written  without  reference  to  the  British 
Empire,  as  a  unit  greater  than  is  represented  by  **  home  *'  {i.e.  English,  Welsh,  Scottish 
and  Irish)  politics.  The  course  of  domestic  affairs  in  the  other  British 
to!^rk!^m.  Dominions  and  Colonies  is  however  dealt  with  in  other  sections  of  the 
Yeat'Bookf  and  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  certain  matters  of 
conunon  Imperial  interest,  which  are  also  part  of  the  recent  history  of  affairs  in  the 
mother  country  as  the  centre  of  the  Empire.  The  Imperial  "idea,"  to  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  administration  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  emergency  of  the  Boer 
War  had  given  such  a  pronounced  impetus,  has  progressed  during  these  later  years  with 
rapid  strides,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions,  It  has  done  so  irrespectively 
of  En^h  domestic  politics,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  consciousness  in  all  quar- 
ters that  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  have  a  common  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  British  power,  and  that  this  is  only  possible  by  mutual  support.  The  persistent 
advocacy  of  the  Bscal  policy  of  Tariff  Reform  and  Colonial  Preference  by  the  Unionist 
party  in  the  mother  country,  and  their  agreement  in  this  respect  with  the  trade  policy 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  Dominions,  has  undoubtiedly  done  much,  directly  and  indirectly, 
to  popularise  the  idea  of  closer  union;  but  on  these  lines  Qo  advance  was  possible  while 
an  English  government,  committed  to  "  Free  Trade,"  ^  was  in  office. . 

Since  1909  however  the  question  of  Imperial  Defence  has  become  acute,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  German  navy  and  its  manifest  challenge  to  British 
sea-power.  This  new  external  pressure,  and  the  strain  it  involved  on  the 
SSeaoe.  resources  of  the  mother  country  at  a  point  where  the  security  of  the 
outlying  British  Dominions  was  immediately  affected,  concentrated  atten- 
tion throughout  the  Empire  on  the  problem  of  a  fuller  co-operation,  for  Imperial  defence; 
and  during  191 1  and  191^  this  aspect  of  Imperial  consolidation  brought  the  statesmen 
of  the  Empire  increasingly  into  doser  touch  over  a  problem  which  raised  no  differences 
of  political  principle.  The  mest  remarkable  incident  during  the  Imperial  Conference; 
which  reassembled  in  London  in  191 1>  was  the  confidential  discussion  of  British  inter-r 
national  policy,  at  which  the  Colonial  representatives  were  addressed  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey  with  a  detailed  account  o£  the  situation  in  foreign  affairs.  For  the  first  time, 
it  was  felt,  the  Empire  as  a  whole  had  been  taken  into  the  counsels  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  mother  cotmtry,  in  order  that  a  common  understanding  might  prevail.  A  naval 
defence  scheme  was  adopted,  providing  for  the  noaintenance  of  the  various  naval  services 
and  forces  under  the  control  of  their  respective  governments,  but  for  making  the 
training  and  discipline  uniform  with  those  of  the  fleet  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  for 
arranging  an  interchange  of  officers  and  men,  while  in  war-time  the  colonial  ships  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  would  be  imder  the  British  Admiralty.  The  movement 
for  increasing  the  Colonial  naval  forces,  and  combining  their  provision  with  the  idea,  of 

»  Sec  £.  B.  xi.  8»  d  «g. 
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ftn  Imperial  ^Tavy  acting  as  a  single  unit,  was  also  notably  forwarded  by  the  visit  to 
England  of  the  Canadian  Premier,  Mr.  Borden,  with  other  Canadian  ministers,  in 
191 3,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  whole  subject  with  the  home  government  and 
the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  The  public  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Borden  and 
his  colleagues  during  this  visit,  and  the  references  made  to  it  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  showed  that,  in  this  department  of  administrative  policy  at  any 
rate,  the  goal  of  Imi>erial  federation  was  appieciably  nearer. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Conference  of  191 1  it  may  also  be  noted  that  reso* 
lutions  were  adopted  by  it  in  favour  of:  (i)  an  Imperial  Naturalisation  Act,  based  on  a 
Oib9r  gaeM'  ^h^^^  t:o  be  agreed  upon,  but  still  undefined,  for  conferring  an  uniform 
t/oBMMUhe  British  citizenship  throughout  the  Empire,  (2)  the  appointment  (cairied 
CoaHmao9  qu^  j^  191 2)  of  a  Royal  Commission,  representing  the  whole  Empire,  to 
investigate  and  report  on  its  natural  resources,  and  the  possibility  of  their 
development,  (3)  the  establishment  of  a  chain  of  British  State-owned  wireless  telegraphic 
stations  within  the  Empire  (proposed  under  the  Marconi  agreement  of  191 2).  A  some- 
what elaborate  scheme  proposed  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward  for  setting  up  an  Imperial  House 
of  Representatives  for  Defence,  and  an  Imi>erial  Council  of  State,  was  withdrawn  by  him, 
after  both  Mr.  Asquith  and  various  Colonial  ministers  had  criticised  it  adversely. 

///.  Domestic  Politics. 

The  history  of  domestic  British  politics  in  191 1  and  191 2  was  dominated  by  the 
state  of  the  parties  resulting  from   the  general    election    which    was  precipitated 

in  December  19 10  when  the  private  conference  between  the  Liberal  and 
pSSStmat    Uj^onist  leaders  on  the  constitutional  crisis  broke  down.*     On  the  eve  of 

the  election,  at  a  great  meeting  in  the  Albert  Hall,  Mr.  Balfour  introduced 
a  new  issue  on  the  Unionist  side  by  advocating  a  Referendum  on  great  constitutional 
questions,  and  declaring  that  he  was  prepared  to  refer  Tariff  Reform  to  the  people  b^ 
this  method  if  the  other  side  would  do  the  same  for  Irish  Home  Rule.  It  Was  believed 
in  some  Unionist  quarters  that  this  declaration  in  favour  of  a  Referendum  on  Tariff 
Reform  (which  was  generally  discussed  without  any  question  of  its  depending  on  the 
willingness  of  the  Government  to  adopt  the  Referendum  for  Home  Rule)  would  help  to 
secure  support  among  Unionist  critics  of  the  Tariff  Reform  policy;  but  it  came  too  late 
in  the  day  for  that  purpose,  and  was  not  much  to  the  taste  of  the  more  ardent  Tariff 
Reformers.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  for  one,  at  once  expressed  his  view  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  taking  a  Referendum  on  a  question  of  finance;  and  after  the  elections  the  idea 
of  qualifying  the  Tariff  Reform  issue  by  coupling  it  with  ii  pledge  not  to  proceed  without 
a  Referendum  practically  disappeared  from  the  Unionist  platform,  though  suggestions 
for  its  revival  were  Occasionally  made  by  Unionists  who  thought  Tariff  Refornx  un- 
popular.^ Its  failure  for  dectioneering  purposes  helped  indeed  to  increase  the  criticism 
which  was  already  rife  in  certain  Unionist  circles  against  Mr.  Balfour's  leadership.  On 
the  other  hand  the  use  of  the  Referendum  for  putting  large  constitutional  changes  before 
the  electorate,  and  for  thus  solving  the  piH>blem  of  conflicts  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  was  increasingly  advocated  oil  the  Unionist  side.  A  bill  for  this  purpose, 
brought  by  Lord  BaHoln:  of  Burleigh  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  March  19x1,  made 
no  actual  headway,  but  the  proposal,  iti  one  shape  or  another,  became  part  of  the 
Unionist  alternative  to  the  Parliament  Bill.  The  Government,  on  their  side,  concen- 
trated all  their  efforts  on  an  appeal  to  the  electorate  to  give  them  a  majority  for  thie 
Parliament  Bill,  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  any  Liberal  legislation;  and  the  result 
showed  that  the  short  interval  since  the  general  election  of  January  1910  had  made 
practically  no  difference  in  the  balance  of  party  power.    The  distribution  of  seats,  and 

1  See  E.  B.  xx,  846,  847. 

'On  November  14,  191 2,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Unionist  Association  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  At  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Lord  Lansdowne  both  spoke,  Lord  Lansdowne 
specifically  declared  that  the  Unionist  leaders  regarded  the  proposal  for  a  Referendum  on 
Tariff  Reform  as  abandoned.     But  see  further  below,  oiijin. 
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the  strength  of  parties,  may  be  shown  best  in  tabular  form  (Tal^e  A).    Patty  gains -are 
shown  in  Table  B. 

...  TaJblc  A.      Result  of  General  Eleclton  of  December  igio. 

Showing  numbers  of  Liberals,  Labour  Party,  Irish  Nationalists,  Independent  Irish  Nation- 
alists, and  Unionists  returned. 


« 

Ministerialists. 

Unionists. 

Lib. 

Lab. 

Nat. 

Ind.  Nat. 

England  (465  seats): — 

London  (62)       .           .      . 
Boroughs  (164)  .           .     . 
Counties  (234) 
Universities  (5)        ... 

27 
67 
96 

•      ■ 

4 
17 
14 

•   • 

I 

•  • 

•  • 

*  •  • 
«  ■ 
•   • 
■   ft 

.31 
5 

190 

35 

I 

*   • 

239 

Wales  (30  seats): — 

Boroughs  (11)    .      .     . 
Counties  (19)     .     . 

7 
16 

I 
3 

•  ■ 

m   ft 

■     m 
«     • 

3 

.   •  ft 

23 

4 

■    • 

■     • 

3    . 

Scotland  (72  seats): — 
Boroughs  (31)    . 
Counties  (39)     ♦      .     .     . 
Universities  (2)        .... 

24 
34 

•   ft 

2 
I     - 

•   * 

■    ■ 
•    • 

•  • 
ft     • 

•  m 

* 

.   5 

4 
2 

1                         « 

• 

58 

i     3  ■ 

•    ft  . 

•               ■            *     ft 

II 

Iitektnd  (103  seats): — 

Boroughs  (16)    .... 
Counties  (85)     .... 
Universities  (2)        ... 

•  • 

I 

•  ft 

•  • 

io 
65 

■     ft 

2 

6 

'  4 

13 

2 

- 

I 

•    a 

75 

8 

19 

Total  (670)   .... 

,274 

42 

76 

8 

272 

Allowing  for  the  recount  at  Exeter,  and  the  by-election  at  Cheltenham  (April  28th) 
resulting  from  a  successful  petition,  the  new. Parliament  opened  in  1911  with  a  Minis- 
terial majority  of  122,  the  coalition  of  Liberals  (270),  Labour  Paxty  (42)  and  Irish  Na- 
tionalists (84),  numbering  396,  and  the  Unionssts  274.  The  precise  balance  ol  voting 
strength  in  the  electorate  caanot  be  stated^  owing  to  the  fact  that  71  Unionist  and 
SS  Ministerial  seats  were  not  contested;  the  Unionist  votes  recorded  were  2^426»j68i  and 
Ministerialist  2,807,753;.  but  if  an  allowance  is  made  for  the  uncontested  seats»  the 
Ministerialist  majority  might  be  taken  at  between  240^000  and  350,000.  In  England 
alone  the  Unionists  had  a  majority  of  17  seajts.  (241  to  224). 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  notice  the  results  of  the  subsequent  by-elections  which 
for  various  reasons  became  necessary  during  19x1  and  i9r2.    While  the  Parliament  Bill 

1^.  ^'^as  still  the  main  issue,  no  change  was  made  in  the  position  of  the  parties, 
iSii/WJ^  but  afterwards  the  UaicHiists  won  three  seats  in  191 1  at  Oldham  (Nov.  13th} , 
South  Somersetshire  (Nov.  21st)  and  North  Ayrshire  (Dec.  20th),  and  in 
19x2^  gsdned  further  successes  at  South  Manchester  (Nov.  5th),  Crewe  (July  26th), 
North- West  Manchester  (Aug.  8th),  Midlothian  (Sept.  loth) ,  and  Bow  and  BromleyKNov. 
26lh).  This  improvemoit  in  their  position  was  marked  still  more  by  their  gains  in  vot- 
ing strength,  wluch  became  particularly  noticeable  when  the  Insurance  Act  of  19x1  was 

'  At  Bow  and  Bromley,  though  the  Unionist  won  a  seat,  the  defeated  candidate  Mr. 
Lansbury  was  not  actually  standing  as  a  supporter  of  the  Government.  He  had  resigned 
in  order  to  vindicate  his  independence  as  a  supporter  of  woman's  Bufitrage,  and  the  issues 
were  consequently  "mixed." 
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added  to  tfa^  issues  befcfre  the  electorate.  Between  February  19 it  and  November 
2>5,  1912,  (before  the  Bow  &  Bromley  contest,  which  may  here  be  ignored),  in  30 
straight  contests  between  Unionist  and  Liberal  candidates  (including  Cheltenham) 
they  obtained  a  net  advantage  of  20,156  votes  over  the  Liberals  as  compared  with 
those  given  at  the  general  election,  the  Unionists  gaining  21,835  ^  24  constituencies 
as  against  a  Liberal  gain  of  1,677  in  6;  and  in  11  three-cornered  contests,  where  a  La- 
bour candidate  also  stood,  they  obtained  an  advantage  of  15,757  ^'▼^  the  Liberals  (as 
apart  from  Labour),  gaining  31,069  hi  10  Elections  as  against  SfSit  in  i  (Hanley). 
So  that,  in  the  aggregate,  the  Unionists,  in  41  contests,  improved  tlieir  position,  as 
compared  with  the  Liberals,  by  35,813  votes.  The  figures  showiag  the  differences 
from  the  previous  pollings  (and  mduding  Bow  &  Bromley)  are  given  in  Table  C. 
Table  B.    Seals  Representing  Party  Gains  at  General  Electiim  of  December  1910 

By  Ministerialists  (29)  By  Unionists  (27) 

Bedford.  Ashton^under-Lyhe, 

a  Bow  and  Bromley.  Birkenhead. 

Burnley.  Cardiff. 

Cambndgeshire,  Newmarket.  Cheshire,  Altrincham. 

b  Cheltenham.  Cornwall,  Bodmin. 

Coventry.  Cumberland,  Eskdale. 

Cumberlaad,  Cockermouth.  Darlington. 

c  Dublin  County.  South,  Derbyshire,  High  Peak. 

Essex,  Saffron  Walden.  Devonshire,  Asnburton. 

d  Exeter.  Devonshire,  Tavistock, 

Kent,  Dcptford.  Devonshire^- Torquay. 

Kirkcudbrightshire.  Dudley. 

Lincolnshire,  Louth.  Great  Grimsby. 

Manchester  S.  W.  Islington,  W, 

Oxford,  Banbury.  King^s  Lynn. 

Peckham.  Lancashire,  Darwen. 

Radnorshire.  /Lancashire,  Newton. 

Rochester.  Leicestershire,  Melton. 

Southwark,  W.  Liverpool,  Excfaanffe;.  1 

Staffordshire,  Leek.  Plymouth  (2  seatsji. 

Stepney.  St.  Andrews,  Biirgfas. 

Suffolk,  Lowestoft.  /St.  Helen 'sw  * 

«  Sunderland  (2  seats)  St.  Pancras,  W. 

c  Tyrone,  Mid.  Salford,  S. 

Wakefield.  Warrington. 

a  Whitehaven.  /  Wigan. 

Wilts,  Crickladc. 
a  Woolwich* 

fl.  Labour.  c.   Irish  Nationalist.  e.  One  Labour. 

b.  Reversed  at  by-election     d.  Reversed     subsequently        /.   Frdm  Labour, 
aifter  petition.  on  recount. 

The  Ministerialists,  while  representing  a  good  many  different  shades  of  opinion, 
included  a  number  of  men  of  marked  individual  ability  and  parliamentary  influence. 
Leadlaxmtn  ^^  ^^^  Cabinet,  Mr.  Asquith'  (Prime  Minister;  b.  1852),  Mr^  Lloyd  George* 
oftb€  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  b.  1863),  Mr.  Winston  Churchill*  (Home 

coMikkuL  Secretary  from  Feb.  1910  till  Oct.  1911,  and  then  First  Lord  ofthe  Admiral- 
ty; b.  1874),  Sir  E.  Grey*  (Foreign  Secretary  since  1905;  b.  1862),  and  Mr.  R.  B.Hal- 
dane,*  who  was  created  a  Peer  as  Viscount  Haldane  in  March  191 1  (War  Minister  from 
1905  till  July  1912,  and  then  Lord  Chancellor;  b.  1856),  stood  out  first  and  foremost  in 
dominating  the  manoeuvres  of  the  party.  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  E.  Grey,  ahd  Mr.  Haldane, 
with  Lord  Crewe  (Sec.  of  State  for  India  since  Nov.  19x0),  Lord  Morley  (Lord  President 
of  his  Council  since  Nov.  1910)  and  Lord  Chancellor  Loreburn  (who  occupied  the  Wool- 
sack till  July  191 2)  in  the  Upper  House,  gave  a  solidity  to  the  Liberal  counsels  which  was 
matched  with  the  adventurous  electioneering  policy  carried  on  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
aiid  Mr;  CJiurchill  along  paths  of  their  Own. 

iE.B.ii.769.  < /Wi.,  xtt,  588. 

« Jbid.,  xvi,  83a.  •  Ibid.i  xii,  831. 

* /Wd.,  vi,  347. 
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TMe  C,    By-elecUims  jgil  and  jQia,  and  flianges  «if  poUiiig  since  ioft  c^nUU^  . . ,;    .. 


Date. 


1911. 
Feb.  te 
Feb.  22 
Feb.  25 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  28 
April  19 
April  2a 
May  6 
,  une  15 

'  uly  6 
;uly  8 
^  uly  20 
]  uly  21 
[uly  29 
Aug.  2 
Sept.  26 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  27 
Nov.  3 
Nov.  13 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  23 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  22 

1912. 
Jan.  24 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  26 
Mar.  5 
April  19 
May  24 
May  31 
une  II 
une  20 
July  I 
uly  13 
uly  26 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  22 
Sept.  10 
Nov.  li 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  26 


Seat;  and  winning  party. 


Hornouttle  (U )   . 

Wes^bury  (L )      .      » 

Forest  of  Dean  (L.)  . 
•N.E.  Lanark  (L.) 

Bootle  (U.)     .     .      . 

=£.  Lothian  (L.)    . 
♦Cheltenham  (U.)       . 

Barnstaple  (L.)    . 

Ross  &  Cromarty  (L.  ) 

Hull  (Central)  (U.)    . 

Tradeston  (L.)     , 

N.  West  Ham  (L.)    . 

Luton  (L.) 

W.  Somerset  (U.). 

Bethnal  Green  (L.)   . 

Middleton  (L.)     .     . 
♦Kilmarnock  (L.)  . 

N,  Tyrone  (L.)     .      . 
♦rfKeighley  (L.)       .     . 

E.  Bristol  (L.)      .      . 
♦tOldham  (U.)  .     .      . 
*S.  Somerset  (U.) 

N.  Herts  (U.)       . 
♦N.  Ayrshire  (D.) 

Govan  (L.) 


Carmarthen  Boro's  (L.) 

E.  Edinbui^h  (L.) 

St-  Rollox  (L.)     .     . 
*S  Manchester  (U.)    . 

E.  Nottingham  (U.) 

S.  Hackney  (L.)  • 

N.W.  Norfolk  (L.)     . 

Hythe(U.)     .      .     . 

Holmfirth  (L.)      .      . 

Ilkeston  (L.)  .      .      . 
6Hanley  (L.)    . 
♦Crewe  (U.)     .      .      . 
♦N  W.  Manchester  (U.) 

E.  Carmarthen  (L.)  . 
t  ♦Midlothian  (U.)  .      . 

Taunton  (U.)       .  .  . 

Bolton  (L.) 

Bow  and  Bromley  (U.) 


Unionist. 


-f  230 

+  340 
+  '  286 

-  366 
+  .  22 
•f  26 
-f  290 
+  596 

-  165 

4-  198 

-  354 
+  16 

+  383 

-  191 

+  475 

+  168 

-  932 
+  48 

-  290 


- 1.105 

+    561 

+  309 
4-   386 

+    153 

+   590 

+  357 
+  687 
+  1.382 
+    208 

+  1.593 
+    701 

-  24 
+  336 
+  1,892 

+  1.335 
+  841 
+  459 
+  1,039 
+'  34J 
+  7^ 
+  138 
+    590 


Liberal. 


+  667 
+  32 
+  630 
-1.872 
-J- 1,087 

^93^ 


+ 
+ 

+ 

.+ 

+ 
+ 


193 
192 

713 
127 

942 

150 

18 

271 

-  23 

-  208 

-3»ioi 
-2,316 
—6,401 

-  54 

-  33 

-  239 

-  901 

-361 
-1,372 

-  761 
-1.649 
+  354 
-1.675 
+    206 

+  .50 
-1.590 

-  941 
+6,647 

-2,467 

-1,188 
+  257 
-2,848 

+      24 

-  347 


Labour. 


Netgalik 

tween  r 
L.  and  U. 


+2,761 

+7,448 


L.     417 

U.    .318 

+2,879  U-  t,5o6 
U.  1,109 

■  ..  '  U.  -tip 
I  U.  97 
V.  404 
U.  548 
U.  71 
L\  588 
L.      134 

U.  365 

L.  462 

U.  498 

U.  376 

U.  802 

U.  114 

U.  2,811 

■    • 

U.  5,296 
U.     615 

u.    342 

U.  625 
U.  1,054 

u.   951 

U.  1,729 

U.  1,448 

U.  3,031 

L.     246 

.  U.  3.268 

U.     495 

h  74 
U.  1,926 

U.  2,833 

Jv  5.312 

U.  3.308 

U.  782 
U.  3,189 
U.  ;  5« 
U.     485 


+  149 


+1.552 

•  ■ 

-6,649 
+ 1  .A05 

•  * 

-    87 

+2.413 


w 


fNo  Labour  candidate  at  last  genecal  election.  '-       ■ 

♦Unionist  gain  from  Liberal. 

(a)  No  Unionist  candidate.    Jnd.  candidate  polled  2,913  votes. 

Ihj  Liberal  gain  from  Labour. 

(c)  Socialist  candidate  polled  134  votes. 

Id)  No  contest  in  December  1910.    Figures  compared  with  January  1910*  .  < 

(e)  Independent  Socialist  and  Woman's  Suffrage  candidate  polled  3,291,  or  I1O24  less 
than  he  had  polled  in  December  1910  when  standmg  as  a  Socialist  member  of  the  Labour 
party  with  official  Liberal  support. 

.  Behind  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  most  promixusnt  inem):>eE$.of  th^  Ministry 

holding  major  offices  were:  Mr.  BirrelP  (Irish  Secretary  since  I9a7;.b.  r8so);  Mr;  JohA 

Bums*  (President  Local  Government  Board  since  1905;  b.  1858),  Mr.  3y<incy\Buxton 

(President  Board  of  Trade  since  Feb.  1910;  Postmaster-general  1905-^1910;  b.  1853); 

«  £.  B.  Ui,  989.  *  Ibid,,  iv,  855. 
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Mr.  L.  Vi  Havoofart^  (Colotiial  Secretary  since -Not,  1910;  b:  1865);  Mr.  Reginald  <Mc- 
Kenna  (First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  from  1908  till  Oct.  191 1,  and  then  Home  .Secretary; 
b.  1863);  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  (Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  from  igxo  till  October 
191 1,  then  Education  Minister;  formerly 'Chief.  Whip  1908-^19x0;  b.  i860);  Mr.  Walter 
Runcimah  (Education  Minister  from  1908  till  OcL  19x1,  then  President  Board  o{ 
Agriculture;  b.  1870);  and  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  (Postmaster  General;  previously 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy>  i9og-Feb.  19x0;  b.  1870).  Mr,  Charles  Hobhouse  (b.  1862), 
who  was  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  £rom  1908  to  October  191  x,  then  became 
Chancellor  bf  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster;  Colonel  John  Seely  <b^  z86d),  who,  having  seceded 
f roni  the  Unionist  party  with  Mr.  Churchill,  rwas  Under*-Secretary  first  for  the  .Colonies 
(1908-March  19x1)  and  then  for  War,  succeeded  Lord  Haldade  asWaj*  Minister  in  July 
191 2 ;  and  Mr.  T.  M'Kinnon  Wood  (b.  1855)^  formerly  Progressive  Leader  on  the  London 
County  Council,  having  been  Under-Secretary  for  Education  (1908),  Under-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  (1908-rOct.  19x1)  and  then  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  be- 
came Secretary  for  Scotland  in  succession  to  Lord  Pentland  (who. resigned  and  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Madras)  in  19x2;  while  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  (Attorney-General  since 
March  19x0;  b.  x86o)  was  included  in  the  Cabinet  of  x 91 2.  Sir  John  Simon  (Solicitor- 
General  since  Mar»  X910;  b  1873)  had  also  come  to  the  frontias*  a  politician  of  nuurked 
capacity. 

Minor  offices  were  filled  by  Mr.C.F.  G.  Masterman  (Under-Secretary  for  Home  Of- 
fice since  1909;  b.  1873),  Mr.  £.  S.  Montagu  (Under-Secretary  lor  India  since  Feb.  X910;  b. 
X879),  Dr.  T.  J.  Macnamara  (Financial  Secretary  for  the  Admiralty  since  1908;  b.  1861), 
Mr.  F.  D.  Adand  (Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  AfiEairs  from  Oct«  191 1 ;  previously  Finaa- 
cial  Secretary  to  War  Office  i9o8^Feb.  19x0;  b..i874),  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  (b.  1856; 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Board  of  Trade  from  Oct.  X911,  in  succession  to  Mr.  H*  J. 
Tennant,  b.  1865,  appointed  Financial  Secretaiy  lor  War),  Mr.  C.  TreveLyan  (Under-* 
Secretary  for  Education  since  1908;  b.  1870),  Mr,  G.  Lambert  (Civil  Lord  o(  the  Admiral 
ty  since  1905;  b.  1866),  and  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Xi«wis  (Under-Secretary  rto  Local  [Govern- 
ment Board  since  1909;  b.  1858).  The  Master  of  EUbank  (b  1870)  was  a  popular  and 
efficient  Chief  Whip  (since  Ffeb.  1910),  and  among  the  Junior  Whips  were  Mr.  P.  H. 
Ilh'ngworth  Khis  successor  in  August  X9X2;  b.  1869),  Mr.  W.  W.  Bean  (b.  1877)^  Mx* 
GuUand  (b:  1864),  and  the  Hon,  F.  E.  Guest  (b.  1875). 

Among  the  Liberal  rank  and  file  the  men  who  figured  most  prominently  in  independ^ 
ent  initiative  or  criticism  were  Sir  A.  Motid  (b.  1868),  Mr.  Chiozza  Motney  (b.  1870), 
Mr.  J.  C.  Wedgwood  (b.  1872),  Mr.  P.  Morrell  (b.  1870),  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  (b.  x86o), 
Mr.  A.  Ponsonby^  (b.  x87x),  Mr.  R.  Harcourt  (b.  1878),  the  Hon.  Neil  Primrose^  (b* 
x882)i  Mr,  E.  Crawshay-WiUiams  (b.  181^9),  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Brunner  (b.  1865),  Mr.  Sil- 
vester Home  (the  "welL-known  Nonconformist  minister;  b.  X865),  Mr.  A.  J.  Sherwell  (b. 
1863),  Sir  A.  B.  Markham  (b.  1866),  Sir  W.  P.  Byles  (b  1839)1  Sir  J.  H.  Yoxall  (b.  1857), 
and  Mr.  T.  Lough  (Secretary  to  the^Board  of  Education,  10O5--S;  b.  1850);  while  Mr. 
Horatio  Bottomley  (b.  i860),  elected  as  a  Liberal,  but  acting  as  an  independent  critic 
of  an  "unbusinesslike.''  parliamentary.  rSgimCt  pursued  an  imspracticable  but  lively 
career  until  he  resigned,  having  become  a  bankrupt,  in  191 2. 

Among  the  Labour  party ^  led  by  Mr.  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald  (b.  1866),  the  ;most 
notable  figures  were  Mr.  J.  Keir  Hardie  (b.  1856),  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes  (b.  1859),  Mr.  W. 
Crooks  (b.  1852)^  Mr.'  Phffip  Snowden  (b.  1864),  Mr.  G.  Lansbury  (b.  1859),  Mr. 
W.  Thome  (b.  1857),  Mr.  F.  W.  Jow«tt  (b.  1864),  Mr.  C.  W.  Bowerman  (b.  1851),  Mr.  W. 
Brace  (b.  1865)^  and  Mr,  W.  E.  Harvey  (b.  1852)*    '  .         f 

Mr.  John  Redmond*  (b.  1 851),  as  leader  6f  the  Irish  Nationalists,  found  bis  moat 
effectiye  pariiamentary  support  in  Mr.  John  Dillon^  (b.  i85x),.Mr.  J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill 
(b.  1849),  and  Mr,  T.  P.  O'Connor  (b.  1848),  though  Mr.  Joseph  Devlin  (b.  187 2): was 
an  even  more  active  force  in  the  organisation  of  the  party;  Mr.  William  O^Brien  (b. 
x8s2),  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  (b.  1855),  meanwhile  providing  independent  criticism  from 

^  E.  B.  xii,  940.  '  Ihid.,  xxii,  968. 
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the  point  df  ^HeWbf  Irisifa  Natkmaligts  who  wereiidt  satisfied  thai  all:<W8a  w^ll  with  thifi 
GdvetTimfent  policy.  .^ .       i      •  j  . .  -.  i 

111  the  Upper  House  Liberali^  ha(d  but  a  small  following,  bot'wUs  afctiVely. tej^redentr- 
ed  under  tiord  Crewefs*  leade«hip,  byLtrrd  Moriey,?  Lord  Loid)mii'<Lcffd  ChknceHor 
sinde  19^5;  foraierly,  as  Sir  Robert  Reidj  Attomey-GeneDal  1894,  and  MiB.  since  i8d6{ 
h,  1846)^  Lord  Pentlahd  (SecretiaTy  for  Scotland,  iposrfi 91 2;  till  ?r$09,  as  Capti.Johik 
Sinclair,  M.P.  for  Fortarshir^;  b:  1869),  Lord  Beauchamp  (Lord  rPieSL  o£<]ounciL  Jmne-^ 
Nov.  1910,  theft  First  Coihrnissioner  of  Works;  b.  187^)^  Lord  fiiurghdei»'(fbtiaerly,.a8 
Mr.  Herbert=GardnferM;P., Pres.ofBdiOf Agiicultmre,  1892^  1895 ;b.^k 847); LoirdLwrtU 
(Under-Sec.  for  Colonies  March-OcU  1911,  thea  Set.  tor  Agricidtiore;  b.;:i8l76K  Lord 
Wtefcy  (til!  1894  th^  chief  official  ^f  the  Treasury;  b./ 4  85 2),  Lord  Sheffield  ^  (b:  1839), 
Lord  Weardale  (till  ^905  Mr.  Philip  Stanh<q)e,  M.P.;  b:  1847),. L*4dBtj Davids  (till 
r9o8  Mr.  J.  W.  Philipps,  M.P.;  b.  i86b)^and  Lord  Ashby  St*  Ledjpets.(till  i^io^Tapt; 
the  Hon.  Ivor  Guest,  M.P.,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Wimborne;'b.  1873)^  LD/td;Jlosebery* 
(b.  1848),  contintied  to  ploujgh  a;  londy  furrow,  and  Lord  Cooitney  of  Ptenwith^  (b. 
1^3  2) ,  to  play  the  part  of  a  political  Aristides.  In  191  r  the  liberal  Peers  were  reinforced 
by  the  elevation  of  Lord  Haldane  in  March,  and  of  Mr.  Alfted  £nimottasLord'l£itimott 
(b.  1858;  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  Commons  since  1^6)  in  Octdber^  .the  iaiter 
being  appointed  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

'On  the  Unionist  side,  Mr.  Balfour'  (b.  1848)  hadnb  rival  as  a  paiiiamentary  figure, 
but'the  party  was  sore  with  unsuccess,  and  the  persbnal  affection  and  admiration  with 
Leading  men  ^hlch  he  was  regarded  were  badanced  by  misgivings  ambhg  the  ttunk  and 
on  theUnkfn»^  file  and  in  the 'country  as  to  hxi  capacity  to  lead  thetai  out  >ol  it;  .No  btfaer 
*■*•**•  •  Unionist  leader  however  was  prepared  to  be  put  in 'campetitioa  with-hlm, 
and  he  was  loyally  supported  in  the  House  of  Comlnons  by  ex-Ministers-in  Mr.  Austen 
Chamb^riain*  (b.  1865),  Mr.  Walter  Leng*<b.  1854)^  Mr.  Bonar  Law  (b*  185B),  Mt.  H. 
Chaplin^  (b.  1841),  Mr.G.  Wyndhatn^  (b.:i865>,  Mr.  A- Lyttdton^  (b,  1357^  Sir  R.  B. 
Fihlay  (b.  1842,- fotttierly  Attomey-Gendrii),  Sir\E.  CaSrson;  (ex-Sdicitor-'Geaeral^.  and 
leader  of  the  Irish  Unionists;  b.  1S54),  Sif  W.  R-  Anson"  (b.  1843) ^  Mr.  J.  Hi  €ataipb«j| 
(fornterly  Solidtc^-GeHeral  iot  Ir^and;  b^.  1851X  Mr.  £.  G.  Preitymati.  (who  had  come 
prominently  forward  in  1^09  as  a  critic  of  the  new  land  taxes;  b.  1859^  and  Mr.  W.  Hayes 
Fisher  (fresh  from  leading  the  Unionists  or  '*  Municipal  Reforin^s  ^^  on  the  London 
Cotoifty  Council;  b.  1853).  :       ^  ..    r'    , 

In  Mr.  F:  £.  Smith,  K:C.  (b.  1872) ,  who  had  made  a  vapid  and  briiiiantsiicoesa  both 
at  the  Bar  and  in  politics,  the  party  had  an  indefatigable  worker  and  an  audacious  orator, 
now  taking  a  place  in  the  front  tank  corresponding  more  or  le^  to.tliat  of  Mr.' Churchill 
oh  the  other  side;  and  a  variety  of  pblitical  talent  or  «q>erience.wa8  actively  representsed 
\^  Sir  F.  G.  Banbury  (b.  1850),  Mr.  G.  Cave  (b:  1856),' Mr*  H.  E.  Dukle  (b.  *S55),  Mr. 
J.  G.  Butcher  (b.  1852),  Sir  Gilbert  Farket^  (b.  1862),  Mr.  Charlies  Ba:thur*  {b.  4867), 
Mf  A;H.Lec(b.  1868),  Lord  Hugh  CecU"(b.  1869);  Lord  Charks  B^aresford  (b.4846), 
Mr.  E.  A.  Goulding  (b.  1863),  Sir  A.  Griffilh^Boscaweu  (b.  i865)»  Mr.  H.  Sti&vdy  Hifi 
(b.  1865)^  Mr.  J.  W.  Hills  (b.  1867),  Mr-  H.  J.  Mackinder  (b.  i86i)>  Mr.  F.  Cassel  (b. 
1869),  Mr.  B.  E.  Peto  (b.  i^6i),  Mr;  L.  Worthmgtori  Evans  (bri86ft),'Mr.  Hi  Page 
Croft  ih.  1881),  Mr.  George  Sandys  (b.  1875),  Major  Archec  Shee  (b.  1873),  Mt.  A. 
B^rgbync  (b.  1880),  Mr.  W.  01-Msby-<}ore  (b.  1885),  Mr.  W.  W;  Astor  (b-  187^,  Lord 
Winterton  (b.  18&3),  Lord  Casilereagh  (b.  1878),  Lord  Ronaldshay  (b.  1876),  Lord 
TUnbardine  (b.  1871),  LordWolmer  (b.  1887),  and  Lo«i  Hehnsley  (b.  1887)*  The 
Irish  Unionists  included  Mr.  W.  Moore  (b.  1864),  Sir  J.  B.  Lonsdale  (b.  1849),  Capt.  J- 
Craig  (b.  1871),  and  Mr.  W.  Mitchell  Thomp80n'(b.  1877).  i.    • 

With  Sir  Alexander  Acland-Hood  (b.  1854)  .as  Chief  W1m|>— retiring  with  arpicjerage 
as  Lord  St.  Audrie^  in  t9irr-werei  principally  associated  Lord  Balcarx&s  (b^  1.87 1),  who 

» £.  B.  vu.  432.  •  ZWm  iii,  250-2154.  ^'  Ibid,,  iii.  25^.;  xiv,  788. 

*  Ibid^  xviii,  840.  ''  Ibid,i  v,  817.  "  /6t<i.,,xvii,  1S5. 
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succeeded  h!m  in  the  posrtvMr.  Hl-W;  Fot^ter  (b.  t866),  and  Mr.  H.  Hke  Pease  (bi 
1867)^  ahd  as  the  result  of  a  rearrang^niettl  of  the  machinery  of  the  Conservative  Central 
Office  in  191 1  (carried  still  fuither  by  the  fusion  in  1912  of  the  Conservative  and  Liberal 
Unionist  organisation^  under  Mr.  John  Boraston  as  *'  Chief  Agent '')/  Mr.  A.  H.  Steel 
Maitland;  M.P.  <b.  1876)  was  made  **  Chief  Organisdr  **  of  the  party,  independently  of 
the  worfc  of  pariiamentaty  **  whipping."* 

In  the  House  6f  QLords  Lord  Lansdowne*  (b.  1845)  was  the  recognised  Unionist 
leader,  activdy  siipix)rted  by  duch  ex-Ministers  as  Lord  Halsbury^  (b.  1825),  Lord 
Londonderry*  (b.  1852'),  Lord  Curzon*  (b.  1859),  Lord  Midleton'  (b.  1856),  Lowi  Sel- 
born^  (b.  1859),  Lord  Ca^^dor  (1847-1911;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  1905),  Lord 
Salisbuiy  (b.  1861),  Lord  St.  Aldwyn»  (b.  1837),  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh^^  (b.  1849), 
Lord  AmpthilP*  (b.  1869),  Lord  Derby"  (bi  1S65),  LordOnsiOw^  (1854^1911),  and  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk"  (b.  1847)  and  Marlborough^*  (b.  1871;  formerly  Colonial  Under- 
Secretary).  Lord  Avebury"  (b.  1834),  Lord  Cromer"  (b.  1841),  and  Lord  Milner"  (b, 
1854);  'were  other  important  figures  on  the  same  side;  and  among^  UnioniBt  peers  of 
marked  pe^tical  talent  and  influence  were  Lord  Ridley  (b.  1874;  ChairoKUi  of  the  Tariff 
Reform  League),  Lord  Malmesbury»  (b.  1872),  Lord  WiUoughby  de  Brok^  (b*  1869)-, 
and  Lord  Newton  (b.  1857).  ' 

Among  the  members  who  were  returned  to  the  new  House  of  Commons  aubsequiently 
to  the  general  election,  the  most  notable  personalities  on' the  Lib^al  side  were  Baron 
de  Forest  (b.  1879)  for  North- West  Him  (July  191 1),  Mr.  W.  G.  C.  Gladstone  (b,  1885) 
for  Kilmarnock  Burghs  (Sept.  1911),  Mr.  S.  O.  Buckmaster  (b.  1861)  lor  the  Keigb- 
ley'  division  of  Yorks  (Oct.  1911),  Mr.  Heinmerde  (b.  1871)  for  North-West  Nor* 
folk  (May  1912),  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Outhwaite  (b.  1869)  for  Hanley  (July  191 2);  in  the 
Ministry  itself  Mr.  C.  F.  Masterman  (b.  1873)  wais  returned  in  July  1911  -foi  Southr 
West  Bethnd  Green,  after  being  unseated  on  petition  for  North- West  Ham.  (^  the 
Unionist  side,  the  ablest  of  the  Tariff  Reform  leaders,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  had  been 
defeated  for  North- West  Manchester  at  the  general  election^  was  returned  f or  Bciotle 
in  March  1911$  and  other  important  additions  to  the  Parliamentary  personnd- ^wert 
represented  by  the  return  of  Sir  J.  Larmor  (b.  1837)  for  Cambridge  Ui^ersity  (Feb. 
1911),  Mr.  W.-Toynson-Hicks  (b.  1865)  for  Brentford,  Mr.  L.  S.  Amery  (b.  185^5)  for 
South  Birmingham,  Mr:  Ronald  McNeill  <b.  1861)  for  the  St;  Augustine's  division  of 
Kent  (July  1911),  Lord  Robert  Cecil  (b.  1864)  for  Hitchin  (Nov.  1911),  and  Mr.  W,  A; 
S.  Hewins  (b.  1865)  for  Hereford  (March  8,  191 2).  Mr.  T.  M.  Heaiy,  defeated  as  an 
Independent  Irish  Nationalist  at  the  g^eral  election,  was  in  July  I9ri  provided  with 
a  seat  for  Notth^East  Cork,  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen. 

The  Unionists  were  now  united,  after  aU  the  troubles  over  the  Tariff  Reform  move)- 
meht  which  started  in  1903,  by  the  cObiak>n  bond  of  re^&tance  to  the  Radical-Socialist 
.  programme  of  their  opponents.  The  Unionist  Free  Traders  bad  been  comf- 
l^poSSon,  Polled  by  the  course  of  events,-^-«specially  as  in  .their  opinion  the  Liberal 
Government  had  under  Mt.  Lloyd  George's  guidance  pursued  an  edononac 
policy  disastilous  to  the  essentials  of  Ftee  Tr8de,-^to  accept  the  fact  that  Tariff  Reform 
and  C6lonlaI  Preference  how  stood  officially  in  the  forefront  of  the  constructive  prograanme 
of  the  party.  In  the  House  of  Commons  itsdf,  when  it  met  in  February  lipik^Lord 
Hugh  O^il  remained  solitary  as  an  Unionist  Free  Trader,  in  the  peculiar  eonditions 
attaching  to  his  seat  for  Oxford  Univershy.  The  precise  form  which  the  Tariff.  Refiomii 
policy  would  take  if  the  party  were  returned  to  power,— whether  the  "  fQQ|d.4axes» '' 

•  Mr.  Percival  Hughes,  who  had  been  "  Chief  Agent "  01?.  the  Conservative  sIdesuiGe  1j9Q7, 
resigned  in  January  1912.  Mr.  Boraston  had  been  Liberal  Unionist  "Chief  Agent"  for 
some  years. 

'     »£.B:xxvifi,  590  (art.  "Whip"). 
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could  be  modified  or  dropped,  whether  tkeidea  of  iorRj&feratdum  sho^kl  be  pei;si^tedln»-r* 
tvas  debated  ia  some  quarters,  aGcoj?ding.to  varietJeS:0f  ppioioAon  ekctipneeiriiig  tactics; 
but  it  was  sufficient  for  the  moment  for  those  Unionist  politicians  who  had  opposed  it 
altogether,  or  still  wavered  as  to  details,  to  wait  eve^ts^  The  sptidarity  of  the  party  in 
opposition,  in  the  immediate  crisis^  was  of  more  immediate. importance.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  recognising  this  fact,  the  convinced  TariS  Refonogiers  were  satisfied,  from 
their*  point  of  view,  with  the  progress  of  their  movements.  Tbeiparty  leaders  and,  the 
p&Tty  organisation  were  now-identified  with. the  whole  policy^  and  its  acceptance  by 
Unionist  candidates  was  therefore  a  matter  oi  party  loyalty^  In  the  consUtuendes  it 
Was -making  continuied  headway,  the.  winning  back  of  eight  seats  in*  Lancashire  at  the 
general  election  indicating  that  an  impression  was  b^ing  made  on  the. industrial  North 
of  England.  Above  all,  the  general  idea  inspiring  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  proposab, 
"^the  f ederalisation  of  the  British  Empire  and  its  closer  union  for  fiscal  as  well  as  other 
purposes, — was  taking  more  definite  shape  in  the  common .  political  consciousness* 
While  a  protective  national  economic  policy  was. advocated  by  the  Tariff  Reformers 
as  an  essential  condition  of  the  improvement  of  industrial  and  social  conditions  at  homej 
—and  on  those  lines  they  were  prepared  to  go  considerable  lengths  to  meet  the  demands 
of  Labour, — its  most  active  supporters  had  always  in  their  mind  its  bearing  on  the 
policy  of  Imperialism.  Faced  iWith  the  inevitability  of  large  constitutional  and  social 
reforms,  a  new  constructive  spirit  had  come  to  doqiinate  the  pa^y,  changing  the  whole 
outlook  for  democratic  Conservatism,  under  the  guidance  of  this  vision  of  systematised 
Imperial  tmity.  Fighting  as  they  must  to  defeat  the  Coalition  Government  if  pos^ble, 
in  order  to -preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  menaced  by  Irish  Home 
Rule,  and  the  check  of  an  effective  Second  Chamber  upon  Radical-Socialist  legislation, 
put  in  jeopardy  by  the  Parliament  Bill,  the  most  influential  Unionist  politicians  and 
publicists  were  looking  anxiously  to  the  wider  Imperial  issues  beyond  the  solution  of 
immediate  domestic  problemis.  It  would  be  unjust  i  to  the  more  Imperially  minded 
individuals  on  the  LiberaL  side  to  daim  a  naonopoly  in  this  respect  for  the  Tariff  Reform 
Unionists,  but  Liberal-and  Labour  politicians  and  publicists  were  naturally  engrossed 
with  the  purely  dom^eMic  issues  fepreaented  in  their  o^n  party  programme.  It  was  the 
predominant  dian^teristkof  all  the  Unionist  activity,  both  at  this  stage  and  after- 
wards, that  it  centred  round  the  Imperialist  policy  which  was  the  end  in  vipyr,  •  The 
immediate  danger  to  the  caus6  of  Imperial  commercial  unity  i^hich  was  threatened  by 
the  reciprocity  treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  therefore  a  matter 
of  speciid  concern,  hailed  as  it  was  on  the  Liberal  side  as  according  with  the  Free-Trade 
fiscal  policy.  Grave  as  the  position  was  for  Conservatism  and  Unionism  in.  English 
pariianMntary  politics,  in  Imperial  politics  as  viewed  by  supporters  of  Tariff  Reform  and 
Colonial  Preference  this  seemed  even  a  mox^  mc^mentous  development,  Aleianwhile 
hopes  weref  still  entertained  that,  either  by  agreemeat  between  the  parties  or  through 
the  failure  of  the  Ministry  to  obtiun  the  King's  consent  to  actual  coercion  of  the  Rouse 
of  Lords,  the  immedtate  constitutional  crisis  mig^t  be  solved  or  the  Government  forced 
to  resign  or:oiice  mon&  dissplve  in  circumstances  more  favourable  than  before  to  a 
Unionist  success  at  the  polls.  After  the  last  two  elections  further  defence  of  sax  unre* 
formed  House  of  Lords  was  out  of  the  question. 

It  was  clear  irom  the  first  that  the  Government  could  rely  on  the  support  of  the 
Irish  Nationalist  party.  •  The  pasnng  of  the  Parliament  Bill  was  an  essential  prelim- 
n^posiOoa  ^^Liy  to  the  successful. acooii4>lishment  of  Home  Rule,  and  it  had  been  Mr» 
ottbe  Redmond's  policy  ever  since  the  elections  of  January  1910  to  press  the  de- 

O^y"'^"'^''^  struction  of  the  peers'  veto  to  its  final  issue  for  that  purpose.  The  only 
doubtful  element  in  the  coalition  was  the  Labour  party, ^  whose  parliamentary  independ- 
ence— partly  as  directly  representing  the  Socialist  movement,  partly  as  representing 
the  economic  policy  of  the  trade  unions,  and -partly .  as  advocating- equally  against 
Tory  or  Liberal  "  capitalists  "  and  against  the  whole  public  of  "  consumers^'  the  claims 
of  the  wage-earning  classes  as  such, — was  shown  in,  the  promotion  of  third-par^y.candi- 

*  See  £.  B.  xvi,  28. 
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dates  at  some  of  the  by^-dections.  Its  pariiaiiientaTy  psogntnmie  included  a  '*  Right  to 
WoriL  ''  Bill  which  the  Liberal  party  could  no  more  support  than  the  Unionist^  whatever 
individual  members  of  either  might  do;  and  at  the  present  moment,  having  successfully 
extorted  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  from  parliament  in  1906,  it  was  set  on  obtaining  from 
the  Government  a  bill  for  reversing  the  ^  Osborne  judgment,"'  and  freeing  the  employ*- 
ment  of  trade  union  funds  for  political  purposes.  The  fact  however  that  the  ''  inde^ 
pendence  **  of  the  Labour  party  was  dominated  by  reluctance  to  put  Liberalism  ia'a 
minority,  in  so  far  as  it  stood  for  causes  with  which  the  Labour  party  alto  identified 
itself,— Free  Trade,  the  Parliament  Bill,  Irish  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Diseitablislmient, 
— made  its  parliamentary  position  more  ^r  less  of  a  sham,  and  one  over  the  manoeuvrii^ 
ol  which  the  Government's  Whips  had  the  upper  hand.  The  result  was  that  the  idea 
which  had  begun  to  prevail  in  1906  that  the  power  of  the  Labour  party  in  Parliament  (as 
distinct  from  the  Lalwur  *'  movement ''  outside)  was  likely  to  have  a  rapid  growth  was 
considerably  modified.  The  industrial  troubles  of  1911  and  1912,  notably  the  railway 
strike,  the  coal  strike,  and  the  London  dock  strike  (see  IV  below),  were  seen  to  be  beyond 
their  guidance  or  control, — they  were  indeed  largely  the  coDseqnence  of  a  wideq>read 
feeling,  shown  in  outbreaks  of  '^  syndicalism/'  that  the  Labour  members  m  parfiament 
were  impotent,  because  their  action  was  subject  to  their  maintaining  the  Liberal  Govern^ 
ment  in  power.  Moreover  the  wind  was  taken  out  of  their  sails  by  the  extreme  radical 
ism  of  Mr.'Uoyd  George  and  other  Liberal  electioneers,  whose  object  naturally  was  to 
show  that  Liberalism  could  do  all  that  Labour  wanted.  On  the  other  hand,  a  consider* 
able  section  of  the  Liberal  party  was  either  apprehensive  of  the  alliance  of  Labour  and 
Socialism  or  jealous  of  surrendering  to  the  Labour  party  seats  which  were  considered 
to  be  within  the  Liberal  preserve.  Between  tht  claims  of  Liberalism  and  Labour,  the 
Liberal  party  managers  were  unable  to  avoid  friction  in  the  constituencies  as  this  situa* 
tion  developed;  and  though  the  Whips  kept  a  majority  for  the  Government  together 
against  every*  sort  of  Unionist  attack  up  to  the  adjournment  of  Parliament  in  August 
191 2,  the  possibilities  of  a  serious  breach  between  Liberalism  and  Labour  were  towards 
the  end  of  that  period  cleariy  shown  in  the  by-election  at  Hanley  (July  t^th),  where  a 
Liberal  displaced  a  Labour  member,  followed  by  that  at  Crewe  (July  26th),  where  the 
Unionist  candidate  was  returned  in  a  three-cornered  fight,  and  still  further  in  the  rivAky 
of  Labour  and  Liberal  candidates  for  Midlothian  (Sept.  loth),  resulting  in  a 
Unionist  victory.  In  this  last  instance  the  local  Liberals  flatly  declined  to  accept  the 
Master  of  Elibank's  suggestion-*^made  just  when  he  was  retiring  from  the  post  of  Chief 
Government  Whip  and  was  taking  a  peerage  as  Lord  Murray ,^^that  they  should  sup« 
port  the  Labour  nominee.  But  this  particular  weakness  within  the  Coalition  majority 
was  of  no  advantage  to  the  Unionists  while  the  Parliament  Bill  was  still  under  discussioni 
For  their  immediate  purposes  in  191 1  the  Government  had  complete  control  of  the 
parliamentary  machine  when  they  started  afresh  after  the  general  election,  and  they 
went  *'  full  steam  ahead.  "^ 

On  February  6,  19x1,  the  first  Parliament  of  George  V  was  opened,  and  its  prelim** 
inary  stages  in  the  way  of  amendments  to  the  address  were  soon  over.  On  February 
nnpariui*  ^^^'  ^^  Opposition  Tariff  Reform  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Austen 
meatBUiM  Chamberlain,  was  defeated  by  102  votes,  and  on  February  15th,  an  anti« 
c  *  ^^*  *'  Home  Rule  amendment  was  defeated  by  1 13.  On  February  21st,  the  Parlia* 
mentBilP  was  reintroduced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  a  first-reading 
majority  of  124  next  day;  and  the  second  reading,  moved  on  February  27th,  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  1 25  on  March  2d.  The  Committee  stage  lasted  from  April  jd,  with  an 
interval  for  Easter  from  the  i^th  to  the  18th,  till  May  3d;  on  May  8th,  Mr.  Asquith 
carried  a  motion  to  devote  only  four  more  pariiamentary  days  to  the  Bill,  and  on  the 
15th  the  third  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  362  to  241,  and  the  Bill  was  sent  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  A  few  trivial  changes  had  been  accepted  in  its  wording,  but  all 
the  substantial  amendments  proposed  by  the  Opposition  had  been  negatived;  and  the 
one  attempt  from  within  the  Coalition  to  modify  the  Bill — $,  L^boiu:  party  amendment 
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to  otnlt  the  words  in  tiie  poreamUe,  pledging  the  Government  to  set  up  a  reformed 
SecoiKi  Chamber  at  all, — vras  rejected  (May  2d)  hj  218  to  47,.  Mn  Asqiuth  :dedaring 
that  the  Government  regarded  it  as  an  obligation,  U  time  permitted^  to  propose  a 
scheme  for  tecanstituting  the  Upper  House  wilfhin  the  Mf etime  of  the  existing  Parlia- 
ment. This  and  other  similar  assurances  subsequeixtly  gave  occasion  for  passionate 
accusations  of  breach  of  faith  from  the  Opposition,  when  in  1912  the  Government  pro- 
ceeded witb  th^ir  legislative  programme  and  l^t  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  alone. 

Every  attempt  of  the  Opposition  to  niodify  the  operation  of  the  Parliament  Bill  was 
met  by  dogged  resistance.  .  In  th^  view  of  the  Government  it  was  a  simple  measure  for 
destroying^ «:  veto  upon  thie  deliberate  demands  of  the  elected  Houses  and  therefcne  of 
the  people,  which  had  been  shown  to  be  i&condstent  with  modem  parliamentary  govern-* 
ment,  and  for  making  impossible  another  rejection  of  a  Budget;  it  gave  statutory  validity 
to  what  in.their  opinion  was  in  any  case  the  constitutional.theory  and  i»:actice,  and  was 
tibe  minimum  that  the  Liberal:  party  could  accept  in  the  shape  of  fair  play  for  their 
measures.  The  principal  demand  of  the  Opposition,  put'  forward  in  a  number  of  diifer- 
tot  amendments,  that  important  new  measures,  especially  constitutional  changes  Hke 
Irish  Home  Rule,  should  not  become  law,  if  rejected  by  the  House'  of  Lords,  lintil  they 
had  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  country  either  by  a  ispedal  R^f erendumi  or  at 
a  general  election^  was  of  no  avail.  The  Coalition,  by  its' very,  composition,,  was  in 
office,  as  the  Opposition  were  only  too  well  award,  in  order  to  try  to  pass  Hoone  Rule 
in  spite  of  the  Unionist  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  was  the  essence  of  the 
political  situation,  and  no  arguments,  however  excellent,  about ;th6  '^horrid  arbitrari- 
ness "  of  a  House  of  Commons  and  its  not  realty  having  the  voide  of  the  people  behind 
it  fonsuch  measures/were  likely  to  be  listened  to.  The  Govemnlent's  reply  was-  that  the 
country,  in:giving  them  a  majority  for  the  Parliament  Bill,  knew  quite  well  what  it  would 
be  used  for,  and  that  the  two  years'  interval  it  allowed  for  delay,  in  which  the  feeling  of 
the- country  would  have  scope  ior  expression,  was  aii  ample  safeguard  against  the  passifig 
of  legislation  to  which  the  people  were  readly  (^posed. 

.'  Meanwhile  the  alternative  policy  ol  the  Unionist  party  wiis  being  .made  <:ldarer  in 
the  more  congenial  atmosphere  of  the  Upper  House.  On  February  i  2d  Lord  Lansdowne 
TkeacOoaaf  %^^^  notice  of  a  Bill  for  reforming  its  c<mstitution,  whidi  vms  read  a  first 
(Ae  HQUS0  time  on  May  8th  and  a  second  time  on  May  asd.  The  whole  principle  of 
otLanb.  |.jjg  sdieme  of  reform  was  that,  while  the  composition  of  the  Upper  House 
Woiild  be  changed  and  put  on  a  representative  basis,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
Lord  Rosebery's  resolutions  in  19x0,^  its  powers  would  remain  as  they  were.  Under  it, 
the  reconstituted  House  i  would  consist  (except  for  Royal  Princes)  of  '*  Lords  of  Par* 
liament,"  summoned  as  such  and  not  because  of  any  hereditary  title;  100  would  be  elect- 
ed by  the  hereditary  peers  from  such  among  their  number  as  were  qualified,  under  a 
schedule  to  the  Bill,  by  having  held  various  public  positions  or  ranks  in  the  public  serv^ 
ices;  120  would  be  elected  to  represent  different  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
colleges  of  electors  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  constit- 
uencies, within  those  districts;  100  would  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  (i.e.  the  Ministry) 
so  as  to  represent  the  proportional  strength  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons;  7  would 
be  '^  spiritual  Lords,"  i.e.  the  two  archbishops  and  5  bishops  to  be  elected  by  the 
Anglican  Episcopate;  and  r6  would  be  peers  who  had  held  high  judkial  ofi&ce.  Except 
for  the  law  lords,  who  would  sit  for  life,  and  the  spiritual  lords  who  would  sit  while  they 
Occupied  their  sees,  the  lords  of  pariiament  would  sit  for  twelve  years,  subject  to  one- 
fourth  in  each  class  (selected  by  ballot)  retiring  every  third  year.  Peers  who  were  not 
"  lords  of  parliament  "  would  be  eligible  for  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  creation  of 
new  heteditaiy  peerages  for  commoners  other  than  past  or  present  Cabinet  ministers 
WM&  to  be  limited  to  five  a  year.  In  Lord  Lajisdowne's  view,  such  a  reform  of  the  consti- 
tutioii  of  the  Upper  House,  which  followed  <m  the  lines  of  suggestions  already  thrown  out 
by  Lord  Cuozon  and  Lord  Selbome,  would  provide  a  representative  Senate,  of  which  the 
existing  Unionist  party  preponderance  would  no  Jkwiger  be  dtaradteristic 
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The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  begun  on  May  15th,  and  on  May  2 2d  was  carried 
without  a  division  after  debates  which  had  disclosed  considerable  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  Unionist  side.  It  was  then  quietly  put  on  the  sh<df .  The  fact  was  that,  as  long 
as  the  Government  flatly  declined  to  accept  any  reconstruction  of  the  Upper  House  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Parliament  Bill,  any  such  proposals  were  mere  beating  of  the  air. 
The  actual  scheme  excited  no  particular  interest  on  the  Unionist  side,  and  was  assailed 
by  Liberals  on  the  ground  that,  according  to  their  calculations,  while  piretending  to  be 
representative,  it  would  simply  stereotype  a  Tory  majority.  It  was  a  well-meant  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Unionist  leaders  to  show  that  a  basis  existed  for  agreement  between 
the  parties,  so  far  as  concerned  the  willingness  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  accept  reforms; 
but  a  good  many  Unionists,  and  a  good  many  peer&,  thought  that  it  was  a  mistake  ia 
tactics.  On  the  day  after  it  was  read  a  second  time,  the  second  iteading  of  the  Parlia- 
rneht  Bill  was  taken  (May  23d),  and  the  real  issue  had  to  be  faced;  but  the  approach  of 
the  Coronation,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  feeling  that,  in  spite  of  beUicose  utterances  in  the 
Liberal  Press  as  to  the  creation  of  500  new  peers  for  swamping  opposition,  the  Govern- 
ment might  still  be  forced  to  a  compromise  and  could  not  possibly  pursue  their  demazids 
to  the  bitter  end,  made  the  debate  still  only  a  manoeuvre  for  position,  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe  decided  not  to  divide  against  the  Bill  but  to  propose  amendments  in  Committee. 

Hie  real  fight  only  beg:an  when  the  Coronation  was  oyer.  •  The  Committee  stage  of 
the  Parliament  BiD  lasted  from  June  28th  to  July  6th,  and,  in  spite  of  wamingafram  Lord 
Morley  that  the  Government  would  refuse,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  accept- them, 
Lord  Cromer^s  amendment  (June  2Sth)  substituting  a  Joint  Committee  for  the  Speaker 
in  deciding  what  a  **  Money  Bill  "  was,  and  Lord  Lansdowne's  amendment  (July  5th), 
providing  for  a  Referendum  in  specific  cases  of  measures  attacking  the  existence  of  the 
Crown,  the  Protestant  succession,  or  the  establishment  of  National  ParliamentB  with 
legislative  powers  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales  or  England,  were  carried  by  large  majori- 
ties. On  July  2oth  the  Bill,  so  amended,  was  read  a  third  time  without  a  division,  Lord 
Lansdowne  declaring  that  the  principal  amendments  were  '^  so  essential  that  we  should 
certainly  not  be  prepared  to  recede  from  them  so  long  as  we  remain*  free  agents." 
Lord  Halsbury  went  still  further:  **  but  for  the  existence  of  the  amendments,  he  would 
have  himself  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  on  third  reading,  and  unless  those  a^raend- 
ments  were  accepted  in  substance,  in  meaning,  and  in  operation,  he  would  never  consetit 
without  a  division  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill." 

The  next  day  the  Government  exploded  their  bombshell.  It  had  been  a  complete 
mystery  up  to  this  moment  whether  Mr.  Asquith  had  obtained  from  the  King  a  definite 
The  use  of  &ssent  to  the  use  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  fcxr  creating  peers  in  sufiicient 
ih9Roymi  numbers  to  give  a  Government  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
P'^'^'9^^^  question  whether  such  a  course  could  possibly  be  resorted  to  had  been  free- 
ly discussed  from  the  time  when  the  Parliament  Bill  was  first  proposed.  All  doubts  were 
now  set  at  rest.  On  July  21st,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Asquith  to  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  following 
terms,  written  the  day  before,  was  published: — 

I  think  if  courteous  and  ri^ht,  before  any  public  decisions  are  announced,  to  let  you  know 
how  we  regard  the  political  situation.  When  the  Parliament  Bill,  in  the  form  which  it  has 
now  assumed,  returns  to  the  House  of  Commons,  we  shall  be  copipolled  to  ask  that  House 
to  disagree  with  the  Lords'  amendments.  In  the  circumstances,  should  the  necessity  arise, 
the  Government  will  advise  the  King  to  exercise  his  prerogative  to  secure  the  passing  into 
law  of  the  Bill  in  substanrially  the  same  form  in  which  it  left  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  signify  that  he  will  consider  it  his  duty  to  accept  and  act 
on  that  advice. 

In  the  subsequent  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  (Aug.  7th  and  8th)  on 
votes  of  censure  moved  by  the  Unionist  leaders,  the  course  taken  by  the  Government 
was  more  fully  explained,  though  with  a  decided  economy  of  information,  due  to  re- 
luctance on  both  sides  to  bring  the  action  X)f  the  Crown  into  political  controversy.  It 
appeared  that  the  Cabinet  hdd  presented  a  Memorandum  to  the  King  on  November 
15,  1910,  before  the  general  election,  as  follows: — 

His*  Majesty's  ministers  cannot  take  the  responsibility  of  advising  a  dissolution  unlr 
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they  may  understand  that  in  the  event  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  being  approved  by 
an  adequate  majority  in  the  new  House  of  Commons,  His  Majesty  will  be  ready  to  exercise 
his  constitutional  powers,  which  may  involve  the  prerogative  of  creating  peers,  if  needed, 
to  secure  that  effect  shall  be  given  to  the  decision  of  the  country.  His  Majesty's  ministers 
are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  keeping  the  name  of  the  King  out  of  the  sphere  of  party 
and  electional  controversy.  They  take  upon  themselves,  as  is  their  duty,  the  entire  and 
exclusive  responsibility  for  the  policy  which  they  will  place  before  the  electorate.  His 
Majesty  will  doubtless  agree  that  it  would  be  inadvisable"  in  the  interests  of  the  State  that 
any  communication  of  the  intentions  of  the  Crown  should  be  made  public  unless  and  until 
the  actual  occasion  should  arise. 

The  King  had  felt  that  he  had  no  alternative  except  to  assent,  though  he  did  so,  as 
Lord  Crewe  now  stated  (as  was  understood)  on  his  behalf,  **  with  natural  and  legitimate 
reluctance.'^  The  Government,  according  to  their  own  view,  had  hoped  that,  as  the 
result  of  the  general  election,  the  Parliament  Bill  would  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
amendments  which  would  be  fatal  to  its  purpose,  and  therefore  without  a  disclosure  of 
the  confidential  understanding  which  all  the  time  existed  as  to  the  use  of  the  Prerogative, 
but  this  was  no  longer  possible;  and  the  only  question  now  was  whether  the  threat  was 
tx>  be  sufficient  by  itself,  or  whether,  by  continued  resistance,  the  Government  should  be 
forced  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

On  this  point  a  serious  division  of  opinion  at  once  was  shown  in  the  Unionist  party. 
It  was  clear  that,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lords'  amendments  would  be  summari- 
Tb&Dk'Hsrd^y  rejected  by  the  Coalition  majority,  and  any  further  development  <rf  the 
Movtmpot  political  crisis  depended  on  what  would  happen  in  the  House  of  Lords  when 
MndlUnMtUL  ^^  gm  ^g^g  g^jj^  \i2kc]ii  to  it.  A  hurried  meeting  of  Unionist  Peers  was  held 
immediately  (July  21st)  at  Lansdowne  House,  at  which  Lord  Lansdowne  informed  them 
that  the  Government  had  told  the  Opposition  leaders  that  their  intention  was  not  to 
send  the  Bill  up  from  the  House  of  Commons  unless  an  assurance  was  given  that  it 
would  be  passed,  the  assumption  being  that,  failing  this  assurance,  peers  would  at  once 
be  created  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  purpose;  and  it  was  freely  stated  in  the  Liberal 
Press  that  the  Government  Whips  had  a  list  ready  of  persons  who  were  prepared  to  accept 
peerages  on  condition  that  they  voted  for  the  Liberal  programme.  A  state  of  extreme 
exasperation  prevailed,  but  a  considerable  majority  of  Unionist  peers  agreed  with  Lord 
Lansdowne's  view  that,  if  this  creation  of  peers  was  proceeded  with,  not  only  would  the 
Parliament  Bill  be  jmssed,  but  even  such  opportunities  as  it  left  open  for  subsequent 
resistance  to  Home  Rule  and  similar  measures  would  be  nullified;  the  only  prudent 
course,  in  the  interest  either  of  the  Unionist  party  or  of  the  peerage,  was  to  sink  further 
opposition,  now  that  they  were  no  longer  "  free  agents/'  On  the  other  hand  a  minority, 
-whose  view  was  strongly  expressed  by  Lord  Halsbury,  the  veteran  ex-Lord  Chancellor, 
bitterly  opposed  such  a  surrender;  in  their  view  they  did  not  cease  to  be  *'  free  agents  " 
until  they  were  actuaUy  out-voted,  and  it  was  in  this  sense  that  they  had  understood 
Lord  Lansdowne's  use  of  the  phrase  on  the  third  reading,  and  only  on  that  condition 
that  they  had  not  rejected  the  Bill  then;  they  still  regarded  the  Government  threat  as  a 
piece  of  blufif,  which  could  not  be  carried  into  action;  but  even  if  it  was  not  bluff,  and  a 
large  number  of  new  Liberal  peers  were  actually  created,  such  a  violent  course  would 
bring  ridicule  and  disaster  on  the  Liberal  party,  and  would  make  the  country  realise,  as 
nothing  else  apparently  could,  the  revolution  that  was  contemplated.  Moreover,  from 
experience  in  the  past,  it  was  well  within  what  might  be  expected  that,  when  the  500 
eligible  magnates  who  were  willing  to  take  Liberal  peerages  had  voted  for  the  Parliament 
Bill,  they  would  take  a  more  independent  view  of  their  position  so  far  as  Home  Rule  and 
other  measures  were  concerned.  When  the  Government  had  finally  shot  their  bolt,  and 
by  creating  the  new  peers  had  reconstituted  the  existing  House  of  Lords  in  such  a  way  as 
to  destroy  the  Liberal  contention  that  it  was  simply  a  Tory  preserve,  it  would,  formally 
at  all  events,  be  actually  strengthened  as  part  of  the  constitutional  machinery.  It  was 
impossible  to  suppose  that,  even  in  so  wholesale  a  creation,  th^  class  of  men  whom  Mr. 
Asquith  was  prepared  to  nominate  for  the  purpose  would  be  different  from  those  who  in 
recent  years  had  been  added,  quite  acceptably,  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Liberal  initia- 
tuKi  in  considerable  numbers,  and  who  had  in  many  cases  come  round  there  to  a  different 
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way  of  dunking.^  A  further  argument  vms  that  if  a  cicatioik  of  peen  tras  avoided  now, 
it  would  not  prevent  exactly  the  same  situation  ansingiland  when  the  Hoiise  of  Lords 
aubtequentiy  rejected  a  Home  Rule  Bill;  the. best  thing  therefore  was  to  get  the  whole 
Irasineasover  at  once^  and  exhaust  the  aredit  which  had  been  opened  by  the  Ministry; 
matters  had  already  gone  too  far  for  the  House  of  lA>rds  any  longer  to  act  as  sa&gitard 
against  singleichamber  goviefnment. 

Between  these  opposing  views  of  the  situation,  a  cleavage  in  the  Unionist  ranks  waa 
at  once  manifeit,  among  the  peera>  the  plirty  in  the  House  of  ConaLmoas,  the  rank  and 
file  in  the  country,  and  in  the  Press*  Mr.  Balfour  decided  to  **  stand  or  fall "  with  Lord 
Lansdowne'a  advice,  and  they  were  foUowed  by  much  the  larger  numbers;  but  public 
interest  centred  in  the  outconxe  of  what  was  known  as  the  .**  Die-Hard  "  movement^ 
which  was  actively  organised  under  Lof d  Haisbury's  leadership  and  initiated  at  a  large« 
ly  attended  and  enthusiastic  dinner  in  hi&  honour  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  July  26th)  at 
which  Lord  Selbome  presided,  $iq>ported  by  Ixmi  Salisbury,  Lord  Mihier,  the  Dukes  of 
Northumberland,  Marlborough^  Bedford  and  Somenet,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr^ 
George  Wyndham,  Sir  fidwacd  Carson,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  Mr.  F.  £.  Smith,  Lord  Wil« 
loughby  de  Broke,  and  other  prominent  men.  How  many  peerb  would  follow  the  lead 
given  by  Lord  Halsbuiy  and  vote  against  the  unameikded  Bill  when  it  was  again  sent  up 
was  still  uncertain,  but  as  Lord  LansdoWne  and  the  bulk  of  those  who  acG^>ted  his 
advice  were  only  {>repared  to  desist  from  further  oppoaitioa  and  would  not  assist  the 
Government  affirmatively  by  voting  for  a  measure  they  detested  just  as  much  as  the 
"  Die-Hards,"  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  Mr.  Asquith  the  assurance  he  had  de« 
manded.  A  period  of  extreme  tension  and  uncertainty  Allowed.  On  July  24th,  when 
Mr.  Asquith  was  to  move  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Lords'  amendments  be  dift* 
agreed  with,  he  was  howled  down  l^m  the  Uni<Hiist  benches,  amid  a  scene  of  great  dis- 
order in  which  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  Mr.  F.  £«  Smith  were  specially  prominent,  and  the 
Speaker  was  eventually  obliged  to  adjourn  the  House;  further  disorder  took  place  next 
day  when  Lord  Hugh  Cedl  was  howled  down  by  the  Ministerialists,  and  it  was  not  till 
August  8th  that,  with  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  leading  the  House  in  the  absence  of  Mr« 
Asquith,  who  was  suffering  from  laryngitis,  the  moti<m  for  disagreeing. with  the  Lords' 
amendments  was  carried  by  321  to  21^,  after  the  Government  had  agreed  to  introduce  a 
few  minor  changes.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Balfour  had  endeavoured  to  placate  the  whole  of 
the  Unionist  party  by  moving  a  vote  of  censure  (Aug.  7th),  which  was  rejected  by 
365  to  346,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  similar  vote  of  censure  moved  by  Lord  Curzon 
(Aug.  8th),  was  carried  by  282  to  68;  but  the  "  Die-Hani  '*  movement  had  gone  oa 
unfalteringly,  and  an  active  canvass  had  been  in  progress,  both  on  the  Unionist  and  th^ 
Liberal  sides,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  the  division  might  go  if  the  BOl  came  again 
before  the  House  of  Lords  under  existing  conditions. 

The  uncertainty  whether  the  **  Die^Hards  "  would  outnumber  the  Liberal  peers,  if 
Lord  Lansdowne's  supporters  simply  abstained,  as  he  advised  them  to  do,  made  the 
situation  very  difficult,  both  for  the  Government  and  also  for  those  Unionist  peers  who 
thought  that  a  wholesale  creation  of  new  Liberal  peerages  would  be  worse  even  than  the 
pasdng  of  the  Bill  without  it.  Oh  the  one  hand,  a  considerable  section  of  Radical 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  settling  the  whole  question,  including  the  future  of  the  Radical 
programme,  by  immediately  making  enough  peers  to  ensure  a  Liberal  majority;  on  the 
other,  a  section  of  Unionist  peers,  led  by  Lord  Cromer  and  Lord  St.  AWwyn,  were  con* 
stdering  whether,  to  avoid  this,  they  should  vote  for  the  Bill,  bad  as  it  was,  while  others, 
passionately  resenting  this  suggestion,  declared  that  if  it  were  acted  on  they  would  de* 
sert  Lord  Lansdowne  and  join  the  ''  Die-Hards."  Amid  the  confusion  on  both  sides 
and  the  increasing  bitterness  of  feeling  among  the  Unionists,  it  was  believed  that  Lord 
KnoHys,  the  King's  private  secretary^,  who  was  in  constant  communication  with  Down^ 

^  It  is  worth  noring.  in  this  connection  that  between  1868  (when  modern  Liberalism  and 
Conservatistn  practically  started  as  organiaed  parties)  and  October  191 2,  the  new  peerages 
created  by  Liberal  Governments  numbered  164  and  tnose  created  by  Conservative  Govern- 
ments I4p.  Mr.  Asquith  alone  had  created  52  new  peers  up  fo  October  191 2  since  he  became 
Premier  m  1908.     See  also  E.  B.  xxiii,  112. 
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ing'Street,  was  couBseliing  the  avoidance  of  an  extreme  course  as  long  as  it  coidd  possibly 
be  avoided,  for  the  sake  of  the  Crown. 

On  August  3d  it  was  known  that  the  Government  meant  tx)  take  the  risk  of  sending 
the  Bill  up,  without  any  actual  assurance  of  the  result,  and  the  debate  on  the  question 
61  tho  Lords-'  acquiescing  took  place  on  August  9th  and  xoth.  In  answer  to  Lord  Rose»- 
bery,  Lord  Morley  made  the  precise  statement  that  if  the  BiM  was  defeated  !^Hi&  Maj% 
esty  would  assent  to  a  creation  of  peers  sufficient  in  number  to  guard  against  any  com- 
bination of  the  different  parties  in  Opposition  by  which  the  Parliament  Bill  might  again 
be  exposed  to  defeat;"  and  this  dedaration  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  result.  Up  to 
the  last  moment  the  figures  on  the  two  sides  were  in  doubt,  but  the  division  showed  131 
ih  favour  of  passing  the  Bill,  and  only  114  for  insisting  on  the  amendments,  and  the 
Government  had  won  the  day  by  1^  help  of  ehough  votes  from  peers  who  usually  acted 
il^th  the  Opposition  to  counterbalance  the  ■'*  Bie^Hards."  Thuty-oeven  Unionist 
peers,  the  two  archbishops,  and  eleven  bishops,  voted  with  the  Liberals;  but  Lord 
Halsbury^s  followers  were  more  than  had  been  expected,  several  peers,  including  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk^  joining  them  in  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Unionists  who  helped 
to  carry  the  BilL  Lord  Cromer,,  who  had  been  active  in  getting  Unionist  peers  to  sup-, 
port  the  BiU  on  the  ground  that  only  in  this  way  could  the  damage  likdy  to  accrue  from 
a  creation  of  new  i>eerages  be  avoided,  was  absent  through  illness;  and  Lordj  Curcon's 
wii^  eventually  the  most  powerful  influence  exerted  in  this- direction,  his.  action  being  all 
the  more  hatful  to  the ''  Die-Hards  "  because  earlier  in  the  year  he  had  been  specially 
prominent  in  counselling  resistante  to  the  Bill  at  all  costs. 

The  Parliament  Bill  thus  became  an  Act  and  duly  received  the  Royal  assent;  and 
&  statutory  enactment  defihing  the  relations  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  waa 
substituted  for  an  unwritten  British  Constitution.  As  compared  with  the. 
piSatd!^  original  form  in  which  it  was  introduced,^  various  smdil  drafting  alterations 
were  inade^  including  an  improved  definition'  of  a  **  Money  Bill,"  aiid  a 
more  dd&mtei  exclusion  of  Private  Bills  from  the  scope  of  the  Ineasure;  but  the  only 
diangeS'Ol  ally  substantial  importance  were  the  foUowing:  (i)  A  provision  by  which 
the  Speaker,  before  giving  his  certificaite  (to  bejendotsed  on  every  Money  Bill  sent  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords)  that  a  Bill  is  a  Money  Bill,  "  shall  consult,  if  piacticabie,  two 
members  to  be  appointed  from  the  Chairman's  pand  at  the  banning  of  such  session 
by  the  Committee  of  Selection."  This  was  the  final  result  of  various  unsuccessful 
Unionist  amendments  for  modifying  the  original  provision  by  which  the  Speaker  alone 
was  to  be  the  judge  of  whether  a  Bill  was  a  Money  Bill;  in  th6  House  of  CommcHis,  Mr. 
Cave  (April  S,  1911)  had  proposed  that  a  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  with  the 
Speaker  as  Chairman  should  decide,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  Quly  6th)  Lord  Pad's 
grave  warning,  as  an  ex-Speaker,  against  the  danger  of  making  the  Speaker  the  sole 
arbiter,  though  unsuccessful  inats  support  of  Lord  Cromer's  proposal  for  a  Joint  Com- 
ndtt^,ind|iQed  the  Government  to  move  ajo  amendment  of  thdr  own,  whidi,  as  amended 
by  .'Mr.  J.  F.  Hope  from  the  Unionist  side,  was  adopted  on  August  Sth.  (2)  Provisions 
eKCludihg  from  any  Public  Bills,  as  to  which  the  Lords'  consent  would  not  be  required 
after  being  sent  up  in  three  successive  sessions,  "  a  Bill  contaitiing  any  provision  to 
extend  .the  maximum  duration  of  Parliament  beyond  five  years  "  (an  exclusion  originally 
iPiCoposed  unsuccessfully  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Cassel  on  April  20th,  and 
carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Avebury),  and  also  "  any  Bill  for  confirming 
a  Provisional  Order."  (3)  A  provision  altering  the  limits  of  the  two  years  which  must 
have  elapsed  during  the  three  successive  sessions  to  ''  between  the  date  of  the  second 
reading  in  the  first  of  thos^  sessions  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  date 
on  which  it  passes  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  third  of  those  sessions."  This  was  a 
Government  modification  pf  a  Unionist  amendment  proposed  in  the  House  of  Com* 
xnons  by  Mr.  Goldman  (May  tst).  (4)  A  provision  requiring  a  certificate  signed  by 
the-  Speaker,  stating  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  this  respect  had  been  complied 
^Ith,  to  be  endorsed  on  any  Bill  so  presented  to  the  King  for  his  assent  notwithstanding 

*  See  ]£.  B.  xx,  846,  847. 
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thernpipOTitloii'of  ihe  Hou^  oi  Lords,  is)  A  pibvision  that  ^-  hk  every  Bill  ed  pnesented 
to  Lhe  Kingy  the  words  of  the  eaactttent  sfaaU  be  as  follows:-^'  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
King's  mbst  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Commons 
of  this  present  Parliaaient  ass^nbled,  in  accordance  With  the  provisions  of  the  Parlia< 
ment  Act,  and  by  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows.'  "  This  had  substantially  been 
proposed  tinsiiccessfi^y  in  Unionast  amendments,  in  the.  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
L.  Hardy  on  May  ist,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Losd  Camperdown  on  July  6th. 

In  all  vital  respects  the  Parliameot- Act  remamedas  origiaially  introduced  in  19x0. 
While  its  preamble  declaimed  that  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  itseH  still  rdaatained  a 
task  for.  the  future,  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons,  both  for  purposes^  of 
finance  and  for  puUk  legislation,  was  definitdy  enacted*  If  the  House  of  Lords 
obstructed  and  rejected  the  Bills  passed  by  the  Commons,  it  could  now  only  do  sd 
for  two  years  if  the  Commons  persisted,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  Government  in 
control  of  the  Lower  House  could  pass  its  metoures  into  law  with  the  Royal  assent 
without  the  Upper  House  having  any  further  voice  in  the  matten  The  power  of 
forcing  an  appeal  to  the  electorate^  whidi  the  House  of  L<mb  had  hitheito  had  for  al( 
practical  purposes,  unless  a  Bill  they  rejected  was  dropped,  was  taken  away;  and  what 
was  virtually  singie^hamber  govenuncnt  was  thus  established.  It  became  possible 
for  the  first  time,  without  any  pariiasEtentary  check  oa  a  party  in  poweri  to  pass  measdnas 
into  law  simply  because,  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  (whidi  might  be  quite 
unrepivseBtatiye  of  public  opinion),  could  be  secured  £or  them.  On  the  Liberal  side  it 
had  been  contended  throughout  that>  when  a  Tofy  majority  had  control  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  this  was  really  the  condition  of  affairs  before,  since  the  House  of  Lords 
always  supt)orted  Tory  tneamues;  the  cases  however  could  only  be  considered  parallel 
<m  the  assumption  that  there  was  some  fan:  correspondence  in  the  character  of  the 
legislation  pc<^)psed  by  the  two  sides  when  either  was  in  power.  While  the  Act,  on  the 
face  of  it,  made  the  Government  masters  of  the  situation,  it  was  recognised,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  by  people  who  looked  a  little  ahead,  that  in  parliamentary  practice  it  did 
not  make  things  quite  so  easy.  Jo  ordo:  that  its  provisions  should  apply,  to  the  extent 
of  Bills  becoming  law  over  the  resistance  of  the.  Lords,  these  Bills  had  to  be  sent  up 
in  time  for  two  years^ito  elapse  during  the  same  Parliament,  and  during  these  two  yeaA 
they  had  tp  be  sent  up  again  aikd  again  without  being  changed  from  their  original  iomy/ 
As  the  duration  of  Parliament  was  cut  down  to^ve  (practically  four)  3rears,  this  meant 
that  nothing  not  sent  up  in  the  first  year  or  two  would  benefit  by  the  Act;  and  apart 
ftom  that,  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  changes  in  Bills  sent  up  year  after  year.  Even 
as  jegards  ''  Money  Bills  "  which  the  House  of  Lords  was  now  to  have  no  power  oft 
rejecting  at  all,  the  prospect  was  uncertain.  The  Budget  of  1909,  the  rejection  of 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  whobs  revolution,  was  probably  con^ered  a  Money  Billj 
by  most  Radical  politicians;  but  the  Speaker  (Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther)  upset  any  Bodt'cai** 
ciilationsiin  December  1911,  by  ruling^  in  answer  to  a  question,  that' the  Budget ^^ 
that  year  was  not  a  Money  Bill  within  the  Parliament  Act-^^  fortdori  therefore:  neitlKr- 
was  that  of  fc9Q9«        . 

On  the.yefy  day  that  saw  the  triumph  of  the  Parliament  Bill  (AugL  loth)^  yet' 
atMither  great;  alteration  was  beimg  made  in  the  e^ential  cooditidns  of •  paTliiimentary 
■  .  lite.  Following  an  invitation  already  given  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Geoo-ge,  a^ 
^^^^fj^  •  .resolution  was  carried  in  tibe>  House  of  Commons,  by  256-  votes  to!i5B/> 
providing  ''  for  the  payment  of  a^ary  at  the  rate.of  £406  a  year  to  everur 
iQember  of  the  House,  excluding  any  member  who  is  for  the  time  being  in  receipt '0^  a 
salaiT  as  an  officer  of  the  House  or  as  a  minbter,  or  ais  an  officer  of  His  Majcst/s 
Household.'*  Moat  of  the  Unioinists  were  opposed  to  the  proposal,  and  a  good  many 
Libera}^  did.  notjike  it,:  but  the  Government  had  determined  to  introduce  payment  <^l 
mi^mi^js  as  a  way  out  of  |;he  difficulty  they  were  in  with  the  Labour  party,:  owing  to  the 
Osborne  Judgment  haying  made  illegal  the  payment  of  salaries  to  working-class  mems 
bersput  of  Trade  Union  funds.^    To  legii^te  in  the  way  the  Labour  party  demand^9 

*  /^«,'^xvii,  143. 
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so  as  directly  toteveiae  the  Osborne  Judgment,  was  impossibk^tlsoiigh  theGovennnent 
was  prepared  with  a  BiU-^^msatisfactory  to  the  Laboor  party  and  not  proceeded  With, 
a  second  edition  being  introduced  in  ipis^or  enabling  Trade  Unions  to  make  special 
provision  for  voluntary  political  funds,  separately  from  the  general  -funds  tp  which 
every  member  of  the  Union  had  to  contribute;  but  it  was  hoped  that  payment  of  all 
M.P.'s  out  of  public  money  would  do  away  with  the  particular  grievance  of  th6  Labour 
members.  This  was  not  however  in  fact  the  result,  and  the  demand  for  a  complete 
legislative  ^reversal  of  the  Osborne  Judgment  persisted.  In  the  country  generally  a 
good  deal  of  disgust  was  felt  at  the  calm  way  in  which  M.P.'s  had  voted  themselves 
£400  a  year,  and  a  number  of  individual  members,  who  were  far  too.  well-off  to  want  the 
subsidy,  did  their  best  to  refuse  it.  But  the  deed  was  done;  provision  was  made  in  the 
Budget;  and  a  new  temptation  was  held  out  for  the  multiplicati(»i  of  parliamentary 
candidates  among  persons  to  whom  £400  a  year  would  be  useful. 

Meanwhile  the  National  Insurance  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  May  4, 
191 1,  had  introduced  new  issues  into  the  political  conflict,  even  when  the  constitutional 
•;  crisis  was  at  its  height.    This  elaborate  measure,  in  87  Clauses,  covered 

MacJAoT  ^^^  distinct  subjects,  one  being  National  Health  insurance,  under  newly 
constituted  Insurance  Commissioners  for  England,  Wales,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  {with  a  joint  Committee,  formed  from  among  them,  for  adjusting  common 
affairs)  y  assisted  in  each  case  by  an  Advisory  Committee,  with  County  and  County 
borough  Committees  for  local  administration,  and  the  other  Unemployment  Insurance, 
directly  under  the  Board  of  Trade.  As  the  latter  excited  comparativdy  little  criticism, 
it  may  be  dealt  with  first. 

.  (x)  Unemi^oyment  Insurance,  administered  largely  through  the  Libour  Exchanges, 
was  limited  to  begin  with  to  certain  trade&^bnilding,  construction  of  works  (railroads, 
dock,  etc.),  shipbuilding,  mechanical  engineerings  ironfounding,  construction  of  vehicles, 
and  saw-milling-4>ut  with  power  fofthe  Board  of  Trade  to  extend  the  scheme  to  others. 
Workmen  in  these  trades  (others  than  foremen,  clerks,  indentured  apprentices,  and 
persons  under  sixteen)  would  be  entitled  under  various  restrictions  to  unemplo3rment 
benefit  (up  to  a  standard  of  7  s.  a  week  for  not  more  than  fifteen  weeks  a  year,  starting 
at  the  second  week  of  unemployment),  out  of  an  Unemployment  Fundfonned  by  each 
workman  oompulsorily  contributing  2^d.  a  week  (paid  by  employer  and  deducted  from 
wages),  employers  2|d.  a  week  per  man,  and  the  State  adding  an  amotmt  equal  to  a 
third  of  their  total  contribution. 

(a)  For  National  Health  purposes,  compulsory  insurance  was  imposed  on  aU 
persons  (between  16  and  70)  under  contracts  of  service,  with  certain  exceptions  (includ- 
ing those  empljoyed  otherwise  than  in  manual  labour,  and  paid  over  ;£i6o  a  year,  or 
possessing  £26  a  year  ircrni  property),  provfeion  being  also  made  for  certain  classes  of 
employed  persons  not  compulsorily  insured  to  tome  into  the  schane  as  voluntary 
contributors.  Under  the  compulsory  insurance  (except  for  certain  lower  rates)  male 
cooitributors  were  to  pay  4d.  a  week,  female  ^d.  (eibpk)yers  making  the  payments  and 
deducting  them  from  wages),  and  employers  3d.  for  each  male  or  female  employed 
(special  stamps  for  each  amount  having  to  be  affixed  to  cards  for  this  purpose),  the 
Stateadding  to  the  Nadonal Health  Insurance  Fund  so  constituted  an  amount  (two- 
ninths  in  the  case  of  men,  and  a  quarter  in  the  case  of  women,  of  the  cost  of  benefits  and 
administration)  which  was  reckoned  to  work  out  at  2d.  a  week  per  head.  The  j^encfits 
primarily  secured  were  (i)  free  medical  treatment  at  home,  (2)  sanatorium  treatment 
for  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  specified  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  which 
special  arrangements  were  .made,  the  Government  allocating  £1,500,000  for  the  building 
o|.  sanatoria,  (3)  payment  during  sickness. of  los.-  a  wedc  for  men  and  76.  6d.  for  women 
up  to  a6  weeks,  (4)  subsequent  pa3n]ieBt  during  disablement  of>  5s.  a  ifeek^  and  (5) 
maternity  bonus  of.3o&  to  women  (induding  wives  of  insured  persons)  on  eonfinement; 
provisioBa  being  made  for  granting  these  benefits  (medical  attendance,  Sickness,  and 
maternity  benefits  not  tSl  six  months,  draablement  not  till  two  years  alter  payments 
started)  or  modifying  and  extending  them  as  funds  permitted.     The  agencies  for 
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ftdministering  the  benefits  1v«re  made  (i)  ''approved  societies''  f.A  the  Friendly 
Societies,  trade  unions  and  such  similar  bodies  as  the  Insurance  Commissioners  ap-> 
proved,  the  intention  of  the  Government  being  to  have  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
insured  included  as  members  oi  '*  approved  societies,"  (2)  the  Post  C^ces,  which 
would  deal  with  those  who  would  not  join  societies  or  whom  societies  would  not  admit, 
and  who  thus  became  ''  deposit  contributors."  The  Local  Health  Committees,  among 
their  other  duties  (including  the  administration  of  sanatorium  benefit)  were  left  to 
arrange,  for  the  service  of  medical  practitioners  for  insured  persons,  preparing  lists  of 
doctors  from  among  whom  the  patients  were  to  have  their  own  choice,  payment  to 
the  doctors  from  the  general  fund  being  estimated  for  at  the  rate  of  6s,  (including  cost 
of  drugs)  per  head  per  annum.  This  feature  of  the  Bill,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  quickly  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  doctors,  who  were  organised  under  the 
British  Medical  Association  to  refuse  their  services  unless  a  larger  payment  was  made; 
and  aft  a  body  the  doctors  stood  out  for  better  terms,  month  after  month  going  by 
without  any  settlement  being  arrived  at,  even  after  the  Act  came  into  operation.  As 
medical "  benefits  "  under  the  Act  became  due  on  January  15, 1 915,  it  became  a  question 
for  the  Government  whether,  if  no  terms  could  be  arranged,  a  regular  State  Medical 
Service  would  not  have  to  be  started;  but  this  would  take  time  to  organise,  and  mean^ 
while  it  would  be  poor  consolation  to  the  prospective  beneficiaries  under  the  Act  for  the 
Government  merely  to  hand  them  over  the  money  proposed  for  the  doctors  and  to  leave 
them  to  make  the  best  of  it.  On  October  23,  igia,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  announced  the 
Govemm^t's  "  final  "  offer  to  increase  the  capitation  fee  to  9s.  (including  drugs  and 
extras),  representing  a  further  increase  in  the  remuneration  of  doct(»s  by  £1,650,006; 
but  on  November  19th  the  offer  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
profession  at  a  representative  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  negotia- 
tions began  again.     (See  below  ad  fin.) 

The  second  reading  of  the  Insurance  Bill,  debate  on  which  began  on  May  24,  tgii, 
was  carried  without  a  division  on  May  29th,  and  the  Conmiittee  stage  went  on  inter- 
mittently  from  July  5th  to  August  4th,  when,  with  the  discussion  on  the  1 7th 
pSSSmeni,  cl^^se  finished,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  still  able  to  regard  the  Oppositioij 
as  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Bill  and  co-operating,  by  useful  criti- 
cism, in  giving  shape  to  what  was  necessarily  a  very  complicated  measure.  Its  re- 
maining stages  were  theix.left  oyer  for  the  Autumn  Session,  which  began  on  October 
24th.  But  in  the  interval  oppos^on  had  been  growing,  and  the  political  situatkm  in 
other  respects  was  such  that  genuine  co-operation  with  anything  proposed  by  the 
Government  was  hardly  possible  if  party  capital  could  be  made  for  the  Unionists  by 
what  was  unp)opular  in  its  programme.  Not  only  were  the  doctors  in  full  revolt  against 
the  terms  the  Bill  proposed  for  their  remimeration,  but  the  working  classes  themselves 
were  found  to  dislike  exceedingly  being  taxed  in  such  a  direct  way  for  benefits  they 
were  not  able  to  appreciate.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  ever  an  ardent  electioneer,  however 
sincere  he  might  be  as  a  social  reformer,  exasperated  the  Unionist  party,  sore  enough 
already  at  his  success  with  the  Budget  of  1909  and  the  electioneering  use  made  of  the 
grant  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  by  his  description  of  the  Bill  as  giving  the  working  classes 
'*  ninepence  for  fourpence;"  but  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  fourp>ence  being  a  first 
charge  on  wages,  and  the  man  who  paid  it  was  perhaps  only  providing  ninepence  for 
somebody  else, — this  being  the  essence  of  any  insurance  scheme, — ^and  was  not  so  much 
impressed  by  the  prospect  of  benefits  as  by  the  compulsory  character  of  the  contribu-* 
tions.  Among  domestic  servants  the  scheme  was  cordially'  disliked.  Though  the 
Bill  was'  [banned  so  as  to  involve  financial  co-operation  between  the  State  and  the 
Friendly  Societies,  there  was  considerable  imcertainty  as  to  how  far  fi  great'  many  of  the 
latter,  especially  the  smaUer  local  societies,  would  reap  advantage  rather  than  loss. 
The  whale  scheme,  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  its  intentions,  was  seen  to  raise  a  number 
Off  new  social  and  economic  problems,  the  solution  of  which  nobody  could  foresee, 
either  before  it  became  law  or  afterwards;  and  public  discussion  concentrated  on  the 
difficulties  and  objections.    It  was  inevitable  therefore  that^  so  far  as  the  politioai 
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aspects  of  the  Bill  were  concerned,  the  attitude  of  the  Opposition  should  be  affected 
by  the  discovery  of  its  wide  unpopularity.  They  had  originally  welcomed  it  in  principle, 
but  they  represented,  for  organised  political  purposes,  a  growing  body  of  hostile  criti* 
dsm  as  to  details,  and  criticism-  which,  in  the  circumstances,  was  becoming  more  and 
more  incompatible  with  parUamentary  support. 

The  result  was  decidedly  unfortunate  for  a  scheme  which  aimed  at  accomplishing 
so  important  a  work  of  social  reform.    The  Government  had  its  programme  for  191  a 

fuU,  subject  to  the  way  being  cleared  by  the  Parhament  Act,  by  the  political 
xcSasm^.     necessity  of  proceeding  with  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  DisestabHsfasnent; 

and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  whose  influence  ob.  the.p>ariiamentary  tactics  of  the 
Coalition  was  now  supreme,  determined  to  force  the  Insurance  Bill  through  before- 19 11 
ended.  When  the  House  of  Commons  resumed  on  October  24th  Mr.Asquith  carried  a 
time-table  resolution  for  closuring  the  remainder  of  its  stages;^  and  by  this  drastic 
method  the  Bill  passed  through  Committee  on  November  21st  and  was  read  a  third 
time  on  December  6th.  Under  such  conditions  the  opportunity  for  effective  Opposition 
criticism  and  amendment  was  so  Hmited  that  very  little  was  possible^  in  spite  of  the 
activity  of  Mr.  Worthington  Evans  and  other  Unionist  members,  and  towards  the  end 
it  became  a  question  whether  the  Uniomst  leaders  would  actually  divide  against  the 
third  reading,  a  course  to  which  they  were  opeioly  chaUenged  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Geocge. 
Instead  of  this,  an  Opposition  front  bench  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Forster,  proposing  that  the  Bill  should  be  postponed  for.  further  discussion,  and  this 
was  defeated  by  320  to  223,  the  third  reading  then  being  carried  in  a  divisioo  in  which 
the  Opposition  as  a  whole  took  no  part,  21  members  recording  their  votes  against  it. 
On  December  nth  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  .Lords^  and  after 
various  Government  amendments  had  been  inserted  in  Committee  00  December  14th 
it  was  passed  and  received  the  Royal  assent  next  day  when  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
^  During  all  this  time,  both  inside  and  outside  Parliament,  opinion  as  to  the  scheme 
and  its  prospects  had  become  more  clearly  crystallised.    While  Mr.  Lloyd  C^eorge  and 

his  supportti:^' proclaimed  it  to  be  the  most  beneficial  reform  ever  conceived 
S^Dflteiit     ^^  ^^  interest  of  the  working-classes,  and  taunted  the  Opposition  with 

attempting  to  destroy  it,  the  Unionists  dwelt  on  the  injury  done  by  forcing 
through  a  measuce  which  ou^t  to  have  been  more  carefully  considered  before  it  became 
law,  and  threw  the  responsibility  on  the  Liberal  party  for  eyer3rthing  that  was  objec- 
tionable and  unworkable  in  it.  The  by-^ections  slrowed  that  its  unpopularity  was 
continually  growing;  and  under,  the  arrangement  made  in  the  Act  that  the  Insurance 
cotamiissioners  should  during  19 12  make  regulations  as  to  Retails,  nobody  knew  yet 
what  procedure  would  be  adopted  to  overcome  countless  points  of  di&culty  which 
under  the  Act  itself  remained  quite  unsettled.  The  medical  profession,  without  whose 
co^dperation,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  the  Act  would  not  work  at  all,  continued  to  refuse 
it  unless  they  were  given  better  terms,,  to  which  Mr.:  Lloyd  George  was  still  unable 
to  agree;  ^'  passive  resistance"  was  being  organised  on  their  behalf  by  the  British 
Medical  Association,  and  threatened  in  various  other  directions.  As  time  went  on, 
the  muddle  only  grew  worse,  and  when  the  Act  came  into  effect  in  the  autumn  of  1913 
most  of  its  problems  were  still  imsolved. 

As  a  measure  of  social- reform  md^d  the  Insurance  Act  was  undoubtedly  one  which 
ought  to  be  of  great  value  when  in  full  operation;  and,  as  usual  in  Great  Britain^  in 
spiie  of  general  discontent,  most  people  combined  to  carry  the  Act  out.  Speaking  on 
October  12, 1912,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  able  to  boast  that,  whereas  the  original  actuarial 
calculations  led  to  the  expectation  that  12  million  stamps  on  the  avera^*  would  be 
fixed  to  cards  every  week,  this  number  had  beeu,  regularly  and  continuously  exceeded, 
and  had  that  week  reached  over  15  million.  In  spite  of  all  objections  and  much  talk 
about  resistance  among  employers  and  employed^  though  the  benefits  were  not  yat 
lozthcomihg  and  complete  uncertainty  existed  a^  to  the  action  of  the  medical  profession, 
p^ymeiit  wasbeiiig  made  for  insuring  between  13  and  14  millions  of  peo^e  against 
sickness  and  2\  millions  a^^ainst  unemplayment.    As  a  piece  of  Liberal  e]e(^neeringy 
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on  the  other  hand,  despite  desperate  oratorical  efforts  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  part  and 
assiduous  lecturing  by  his  emissaries  throughout  the  country  on  its  advantages  to  the 
working  classes,  it  was  foir  the  present  a  complete  failure;  and  its  unpopularity  becume 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  political  life  of  the  couritry,  with  the  result  of  k 
marked  improvement  in  the  Unionist  position.  During  the  debate  on  the  address, 
early  in  191 2,  the  leader  (Mr.  Bonar  Law)  bf  the  Unionist  party,  being  asked  in  debate 
by  Mr.  Asquith  whether  he  would  repeal  it  if  he  came  into  oflfice,  hastily  replied  "  Cer- 
tainly '* — afterwards  explaining  thiat  he  meant  "  withdraw  for  amendment.'*  It  was 
considered  at  first  by  the  Liberal  Press  (and  even  by  many  Unionists  at  the  time)  that 
he  had  made  a  faux  pas;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  unpopularity  of  the  Act  was  sucH 
that  the  Liberals  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  lasting  capital  out  of  the  indiscretion: 
Another  piece  of  social  legislation  which  caused  considerable  local  irritatioh  was 
the  Shop  Act,  quickly  passed  in  the  autumn  session,  which  many  shopkeepers  found 

to  work  very  inconveniently.  It  limited  the  hours  of  shop  assistants^  to  66 
A^lwh        (with  one  half-holiday)  a  week,  regulated  the  overtime  permissible,  aild 

while  providing  for  Sunday  closing  gave  power  to  local  autlibrities,  with  the 

approved  of  two-thirds  of  the  shops  affected,  to  decide  the  closing  hours  On  other  days'. 

It  was,  however,  not  only  the  stimulus  given  by  the  antagonism  of  the  country 

to  the  Insurance  Act  that  was  causing  a  revival  of  Unionist  confidence  after  the  defeat 

over  the  Parliament  Act.  During  the  autumn  session  the  Unionist  party 
nMfmSSa!'  ^^^  started  afresh  under  a  new  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.    The 

"  Die-Hard  "  revolt  had  been  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  dissatisfactiort 
within  the  party  at  the  way  it  had  been  led  by  Mr.  Balfour  for  some  time  past.  If 
the  Parliament  Bill  had  actually  been  defeated  in  the  House  df  Lords  by  the  "  Dit- 
Hards  "  it  was  an  open  secret  that  both  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Balfour  had  intended 
to  retire  from  their  positions  at  the  head  of  the  party,  and  it  was  largely  the  dislike  Of 
acting  disloyally  by  them  that  confined  the  open  revolt  to  a  comparatively  s;maB 
section.  Exasperation  at  the  resuh,  however,  was  general;  and  though,  when  the 
crisis  was  over,  Unionist  concentration  was  obviously  dictated  by  all  the  circumstanced, 
Mr.  Balfour's  authority  had  been  seriously  shaken.  He  himself  did  his  best  to  smooth 
matters  over,  declaring  in  a  public  speech  (Haddington,  Oct.  7th)  that  the  (question 
of  the  Peers'  tactics  was  now  a  dead  issue,  of  no  more  practical  importance  than  the 
controversy  as  to  the  identity  of  Junius;  and  the  "  Die-Hards,"  though  they  started  a 
Halsbury  Club  and"  kept  their  organisation  in  being,  protested  at  the  Same  time  that 
the  differehces  within  the  party  were  ended  with  the  cause  of  them,  and  that  they  onljjr 
meant  to  work  for  the  common  good.  But  after, some  weeks  of  reflection,  when  the 
"hubbub  wAs  all  over,  Mr.  Balfour  made  up  his  mind  that  the  right  niomeht  had  arrived 
for  him  to  retire  from  the  leadership,  though  not  from  Pariiament,  in  view  of  the 
arduous  political  struggles  still  Impending,  and  the  unlikelihood  of  his  being  stroi>g 
enough  in  health,  should  the  Unionists  again  retin*n  to  power,  to  conduct  a  Ministiy. 
Since  1891  he  had  led  his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  sixty-three  it  was 
time  for  him  to  make  way  for  otjicrs.  It  would  be  better,  he  thought,  to  get  a  new 
leaded"  Into  harness  at  once,  so  that  he  might  be  ready  for  the  responsibility  of  oifite. 
His  announcement  to  this  effelct  was  made  on  November  8th,  at  a  hastily  cdriveneA 
iiiecting  m  the  City  of  London,  Slnd  he  made  it  dear  that  the  step  was  irrevocable.  F6t 
a  few  days  the  question  of  who  would  succeed  him  was  uncertain.  Mr.  Austen  Chani- 
bei-lara,  not  only  as  principal  leader  of  the  Tariff  Reformers  and  one  whose  very  name 
w6iild,  on  his  father's  account,  be  most  representative  of  the  Imperialist  movement;  biA 
as  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  officially  Mr.  Balfpur's  deputy  on  the  Opposition 
Front  Bench,  had  apparently  the  strongest  claim;  but,  as  a  Liberal  Unionist,  his  selec- 
tion was  opposed  by  many  Conservatives,  who  considered  Mr.  Walter  Lorig  a  better 
choicie;  and  Mr.  Long*s  great  popularity  among  all  sections  was  much  in  his  favouf. 
It  became  clear  to  the  partisan*  of  both  that  if  cither  were  proposed,  and  votes  wq:e 
taken,  it  would  only  emphasise  the  division  of  opinion  and  create  friction  between  their 
supporters,  whereas  unanimity  was  the  first  consideration.  '     '    -- 
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It  was  found  that, Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Long  were  both  prepared  to 
stand  aside  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,*  nominally  a  Conservative  and  at  the  same  time 
ilfn  Bamar  ^  strong  Tariff  Reformer;,  and  on  their  joint  proposal  he  wa$  quickly 
Law,  die  new  adopted,  as  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  (Lord  Lansdowne  continuing 
kmder.  ^^  y^^  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords),  at  a  party  meeting  on  November  13th. 

Their  sacrifice  of  personal  ambition  to  the  party  interest,  and  their  loyal  pledges  ol 
co-qperation  with  the  new  leader,  who  himself  enjoyed  the  admiration  of  all  sections, 
set  an  example  which  did  much  ta  promote  fresh  confidence  within  the  party;  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  had  no  sooner  become  leader  than  there  were  signs  of  improved  Unionist 
prospects  in  the  constituencies.  In  intellectual  range,  subtlety  of  exposition  and 
criticism,  and  political  experience,  Mr.  Balfour  had,  admittedly,  no  rival  on  either 
side,  but  he  $till  remained  in  the  fighting  rank,  ready  to  devote  himself  to  the  Unionist 
ca\ise  as  much  as  anybody.  His  retirement  from  the  formal  responsibilities  of  leader- 
ship :gave  freer  play  to  the  respect  and  admiration  felt  for  him  personally  as  a  public 
pi^n,  while  relieving  the  party  of  the  accumulation  of  doubt  as  to  his  policy  and.  tactic^, 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  had  led  to  undercurrents  of  dissension.  .  To  the  plain  mail 
his  detached  and  philosophical  outlook  on  public  affairs  had  been  rather  too  lofty;  to  be 
"  had  "  or  tricked,  as  the  party  was  openly  taunted  by  its  opponents,  over  the  Budget 
of  1909  or  the  Parliament  Bill  of  191 1,  simply  meaat  that  its  leader  had  failed  in  astute- 
ness; ^dent  Tariff  Reformers,  enthusiastic  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  and  pining 
for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  aggressive  tactics,  felt  that  Mr.  Balfour's  balancing  swppttt  of 
their  proposals  was  unpractical  and  was  confined  to  economic  generalities.' '  He  was 
perhaps  "  too  much  of  a  gentten^an  "  as  well  a^  ^*  too  little  of  a  business  man  "  for 
the  situation.  Mr.  Bonar  La^w,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  of  the  Chamberlain  type, — 
a.  successful  man  of;  bxisiness,  the  clearest  and  most  convincing  platform  exponent  of 
Tariff  Reform,  a  speaker  who  was  accustpnied  to  calling  a  spade  a  spade.  .  Though  he 
had  never  sat  in  a  Cabinet  he.  had  for'  several  years  been  regarded  by  his  party  as  one 
of  their  principal  leaders.  .  If  Mr.  Balfour,  for  his  own  reasons,  had  not  decided  to 
retire,  it  is  certain  that,  however  vocal  the  malcontents  were, — and  the  National  Review 
and  Morning  Post  had  for  some  time  been  in  open  mutiny, — the  party  as  a  whole,  and 
all  his  colleagues,  would  have  remained  loyal  to  his  leadership;  but  as  things  were,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  change  was  regarded  on  all  sides  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Unionist  party.  With  the  selection  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  lead  them  in 
the  House  of  Commons  came  a  new  spirit  of  hope  and  zeal.  He  made  an  excellent 
start  with  his  first  public  speeches  after  becoming  leader,  notably  with  a  general  s^ttack 
on  the  Government  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  January  26,  191 2.  , 

At  the  same  time  the  result  of  the  Canadian  elections  at  the  end  of  September^  and 
the  defeat  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  American  Reciprocity  proposals,  had  delighted  the 

Unionists  and  given  them  fresh  confidence  for  the  future  of,  Imperialism. 
2f2iBJMJfc      Canada  had  shown  that  she  meant  to  keep  her  place  in. the  Empire,  and 

that  antagonism  to  the  prospect  of  becoming  simply  an  annexe  to  the 
United  States  was  more  powerful  than  the  temptation  to  secure  imnjediate  commercial 
advantages  from  Reciprocity.  Up  to  the  last  the  result  of  the  Canadian  elections  had 
jbeen  very  uncertain,  and  the  Tariff  Reformers  in  England,  who  had  been  thoroughly 
depressed  and  disheartened  by  the  idea  that,  if  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  were  established,  their  hopes  for  Imperial  commercial  union  would  be 
frustrated,  had  in  Mr.  Borden's  success  a  legitimate  triumph  for  their  own  views  of 
Imperial  policy.    Imperial  patriotism  in  Canada  had  averted  the  greatest  danga:  yet 

*  The  Rt.  Hon.  Andrew  Bonar  Law  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  on  September  16, 
ld$8,  his  father  being  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  his  mother  a  native  of  Glasgow.  :  He  was 
«ent  €0  school  in  Glasgow,  and  went  into  the  business  of  his  mother's  family  there,  William 
Kidston  &.  Sons,  iron  merchants,  from  which  he  retired  with  a  fortune.  .  He  pntered  Pariia- 
ment  for  the  Blackfdars  division  of  Glasgow  in  1900,  but  did  not  contest  the  scat  in  1906, 
beins:  then  returned  for  Dulwich,  where  he  sat  till  December  1910,  when  he  stood  unsuccessfully 
in  Manchester.  In  March  191 1  he  was  returned  for  Bootk.  From  1902  to  1906  he  was 
Under-Secretary  for  Trade. 
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thi^atened,  in  spite  of  the'  gu|}|x>rt  given  bf  the  Liberal  government  at  home  and  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Waishington^  lEveiy  platform  rang  with  Unionist  .rejoictngs^ 
and  the  Canadian^  victory  put  new  heart  into  the  Tariff  Reform  propaganda. 

On  yet  another  question  of  Imperial  moment  a;  rebuff  was  given  to  the  Ministerial 
policy.  Throughout  t^i  i  the  decision  of  the  Oovemmoit  to  ratify  the  Declaration  of 
London  had  fed  to  a  prolonged  agitation.  Most  of  the  Unionist  party^ 
Pr^e  ML  together  with  a^  strong  body  of  naval  <^inion,  were  actively  opposed  to  it^ 
their  argument  being  that  under  its  provisions  the  advantages  of  British 
supremacy  at  sea  in  war  time  would  be  seriously  diminished.  The  Government  suc- 
ceeded however  (June  t,  X911)  in  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Imp^ial  Conference^ 
ccmnderable  weight  attacl»ng  to  Sir  £.  Grey's  view  that  adhesion  to  the  Declaration 
would  be  advantagfeoos  in  Great  Britain's  foreign  relations  and  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
As  Parliament  had  no  direct  control  over  the  action  of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of 
ratificatioD;  political  ^oppoeitionf  centered  on  the  Naval  Prize  Bill  which  was  introduced 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  the  second  reading  being 
taken  on  July  5d.  So  much  headway  was  made  in  arousing  antagonism  to  the  Declara- 
tion itseH  that  when  the  third  reading  of  the  Naval  Prize  Bill  came  on  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  December  7th  the  Government  only  managed  to  get  a  majority  of  47 ;  and 
the  House  of  Lords  promptly  rejected  the  Bill. 

The  Government  were  meanwUle  being  perpetually  worn  and  worried  by  the 
mutant  agitation  ior  Women^s  Suffrage  and  by  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  any  legisla*- 
rft#l^-  '  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  subject  when  the  Cabmet  was  divided.  The  Prime  Minister 
dMi#«Mi>i  -  himself  was  avowedly  of^sed  to  Women's  Suffrage  altogether,  and 
*^^'  among  other  Ministers  Lord  Lorebum  and  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt  shared  hi^ 

views.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.*  Lloyd  George^  while  professing  himself  a  strong  sup- 
porter ol  the  cause,  which  Was  also  advocated  by  Sir*  £.  Grey  and  Lord  Haldane, 
objected  to  any  Bill  which  was  not  thoroughly  *'  democratic;"  and  because  the  "  mili- 
tants "  regarded  his  attitude  as  obstructing  the  particular  measure  which  they  had  in 
view  and  held  him  responsible  for  a  Government  Bill  not  being  introduced  as  they 
desired,  he  was  pestered  as  mnph  as  if  he  had  actually  been  an  open  opponent  like  Mr. 
Asquith.  The  80<alled  *'  Conciliation  "  Bill,  introduced  by  Sir  G.  Kemp,  which 
assimilated  the  parliamentary  to  the  municipal  franchase  for  women  and  would  give 
votes  to  about  -a  million,  had  been  read  a  second  time  in  the  Hotuse  of  Commons  ott 
May  5,  t^ii,'  Mr.  Asquitb  himself  pairing  against  it  while  Mr.  Lloyd  George  aoad  other 
Ministers  supported  it;  and  as  there  was  no  time  for  proceeding  with  the  Bill  in  191  x 
the  Government  promised  to  give  it  '^  facilities  "  in  the  following  year.  But  while 
the' various  sections  of  supporters  of  Women's  Suffrage  disputed  about  its  prospects,  and 
the  ''  militants  ''raged  together,  Mr.  Asquith  suddenly  gave  a  new  turn  on  November 
7tfa  by  announcing  the  intention  oi  thie  Government  to  add  to  its  programme  a  Franchise 
Reform  Bill  on  the  lines  of  Manhood  Suffrage.  In  answer  to  a  deputation  of  Woman 
Suffragists  on  November  17th  he  declared  that,  while  he  was  personally  opposed  to 
Women's  Suffrage  altogether,  this  Bill- would  be  so  drawn  as  to  admit  of  amendment  to 
include  women  on  certain  terms;  and  if  an  amendment,  w^ich  the  Government*  as 
Such  would  not  oppose,  were  carried^  the  Govemm«it  would  then  adopt  itli  They 
woukl  alsOi  as  had  been  promised^^giveladhtieskir  the  Conciliation  Billk        ^ 

It  had  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Government  would  take  advantage  of  the 
passing  of  the  Parliament  Act  to  reintroduce  the  Bill  i^nst  Plural  Voting  which  the 
Lords  had  rejected  in  1906,  but  this  larger  measure  was  totally  unexpected,  and.  the 
announcement  was  widely ■  construed  simply  as  a  device  for  '* dishing*"  Wamen^ 
Suffrage;'  It  was  at  once  denounced  for  that  reason  by  the  *'  militants,"  who  begi^n  to 
make  more  trouUe  than  evvr.  Their- proceedings  are  chronicled  elsewhere.  So  far 
as  Parliament  isconcemed  it  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that  from  this  moment  the  internal 
divisions  within  the  Cabinet  6n  the  subject  of  Women's  Suffrage,  and  the  necessity  of 
taking  admihistrative  action  against  *'  militant  "  violence,  remained  a  source  of  constant 
difficulty;^  When  eventually,  on  March  28,  191  a^  the  Conciliation  Bill  was  ilejected 
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hsy  2122  to.saa,  owing  to  disgust  at  **  xbilitant  "  tBati<»,  ^)iq  prodp^ct  of  legi^lalivj^^iaptKm 
iacsted  ontiroly  with  the  questioa  of  un  amendmeat  of  the  <^^ei:s:ii|k^t.  Israniohise  ^iUj 
which  was  read  a  first  time  oai  June  17,  1912,  by  274  to  50>  and  a:ae<jood  jtim^  on  July, 
t2th,  by  290  to  216.  Iq:  other  respects  this  Bill,  which. aboUabed  plursU  vo^ting  and 
University  representation » made  six  montha'  residfince  b(y  «4ult  mMe^  tl^  oaty:  qualifica-r 
tion  ior  voles,  and  did  away  with  existing  restrictions  as^  €0  registratioQ,  handing  it 
aver  for  automatic  action  by  the. Municipal  Authodties:,  excited  comparatively  little 
public  interest.  There  did  not  seem  likdy  to  be  tinie^  even  ifrtheflre  ^ere  inclination,' 
to  pass  it  into  law  before  the  session  etnled.  The.  Unionists,  while  .objecting  to  detail, 
opposed  it  mainly  on  the  old^grpund  that  Redistribution  :sbould  aocompoay  JReform; 
nrhiie  the  Libecal  rank  and  fikv  who  lor  their  oWn  etectioneedng.  purposes  were  prinp^ 
paliy  anxious  to  destroty  the  plnral:  vote,  felt  that  fl' simpler  me»sii|^  with  that  object 
would  have  sufficed.  A  Bill^  to  abolish  plural  voting,  introduced  by  (t  privalje  mQinbev* 
Mr.  Baker,  was  read  a  second  time  On  March  i^  1912^,  aiidit  was  thought  that; th^ 
Government  nli^t  well  adopt  thus  if-  their  own:vBiU'had?to  be  dropped*    '-•• 

:  Mr:  Asquith's  introduction  of  the  Franchise  Bill  was^  however,:  not  the  <»)ly  parlia- 
mentary result  of  the  continued  blocking  of  the  movement  for  Woman's  Sufilr^gg.  A 
th^  White  desire  to  prove  that  measutes  demanded  in  the  it}t;ereslk  of  women  were  not 
Slave  Tni'  neglected  in  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  useful  support  (to, Mr«  Ai.  H. 
^^^  Lee's  Bill,  aimed  at  the  sorcalled  ".White  Slave  Traffic,"  which; in r June, 

1912,  was  adopted  as  a  Government  measure.  Its  object  was  to  give>  p!0l¥er:to  aay 
constable  to.artest  "  procurers  "  summaiily  on  good  cause  of  3Uapicion  without  hl^yiog 
to.  delay Jbo^et  a  warrant,  to  strengthen  the  law  dealing  with  bcothel-ke^pers  aadvinake 
landlords  of  such. houses  liable  for  their  iUegM  u&ii,  to  make  the>  law  as  tp  solicitatiotr 
apply  to  men  as  weH  as  women,  and  to  penalrae  mbreeffectually  toien  who  iived  on 
the  earidngs  of  immorality.  Tiie  Bill : was  read  a  second  titne  and  then  r^^feirred  to  ^ 
Standing  CoEDmittee,  where  it  met  with  a  good  deal  of  critiddm,  resulting  ;in  some  4^ 
its  provisions  being  weakened,  the  power  of  smnmary  arrest>  in  'parUctllir,  beiag  altered 
salhat  it  could  only  bo  exercised  by  special  officers  not  beia^ir-^e  rank  of  sef^eanU 
Tbfe  nldvementy  however,  outside  Parliament  was  too  powerful  •  to  bci  dienied,  aodia 
Odrober  the  Home  Secretary  pvomised  a  deputation  of  the  Bill's  supporttit  to  U^e.the 
Government  influence  to  pass  kwith  the  original  and.  more  drastic  provisions,  restw^ed. 
Tiie  whole  subject  had  aroused  much  public  attention  during  191^  in  England  ^  well 
as.in  America,  and  it  was  widely  felt  that  everything  ought  to  be  done,  ut  i^y  risk,  to 
deny  fadEties  in  England  for  carrying  on  what  had  become;  an  interna^ieiiial  traffic  in 
woinen  for  puiposes  of  prostitution,  accompanied  by  systematic  fraud.  sokI  outran 
which  theedsltmg  law  was  powetiless  to  stop.  Is.  accocxlaoeer  with  4he  i^ooie  Secretary -s 
advice,- the  iHouat;  of  Commons  agreed^on  the  Report  stage,  to  r^tore.the  Bill  to  its 
original*  more  Btnogeot  form.  By  a*  considerable  majority,  flogging  was  made  the 
penalty  iuider  Clause  a.  for  a  second'  offence  on  t^  part  of;  maieproourers*  3(nd:by.  a 
narrow  division  was  extended  also  to  a  first  ofi[iince  against  the  advice 'of.  the:  Govern- 
ment; uadcs  Clause  6  flogging  wais  made  a  penklty  f or  the  second  ofiedce,.  but;  the 
proposal  to  extend  it  iof  a  first  ofience  was  ddbated.  On  Noyember  12th  the  bill  waa 
sead  a  third  time  without  discussioii.  On  December  o»^^  P<^s^  the  Lords,; with  minor 
amendments,  in  its  most  drastic  shape;  and  on  December  ii  it  became  law,  coming 
into  opej^ation  at  once.  .     - 

^  Tbe  main  problem  however  befwe  the  Goviemment  when  ParHiament  met  .on 
Fabritacy  14,  i<}i2,  was  Irish  Home' Rule,  wilir  Welsh  Diaestablishinbnt  and  Disendo.w-^ 
#ibM)li^  B3«nt  in  a  secondary  place.  The  latter  measure,  keenly  as  it  was  opposed 
eaM^h^  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  may.  be  dismissed  in  a  com- 
^'^^'^.  .  paratively  short  statement.  The:  general  scheme  rof :  the  Bill,  which  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  McXenna  on  April  23d,  had  been  already  explained  by  him  in  a 
speech  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  London,  on  January  28th.  Its  main  interest  lay  naturally 
in  the  financial  provisions,  and  their  effect  may  be- ^lown  as  follows.  The  income  of 
the  Webb  dioceses  tn>i9o6  was  £556,00(91  (£296,000 i^^presenting  voluntary  contribution^, 
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trb]ch'^(yttld  bexmaSected),  andol  tiie  £260^000-  decbred  from  enaoifiroeiits  the  Bill 
wouid.uke  iaway  £x72^ooi  z»pres«uting  (mcoordiAg.to  the  Liberal  view)  m^U^nul 
property;  but  IhU  f eduction  would  only,  be  graduaUy  eSejcted  in  about  forty  years  by  th^ 
Wdsh  Con»iDis0i0iiers .  appouputed :  to  mmiage  tiie  tranaf^r^-r^exiatiog  interests  being 
maintained  arid  Existing.  iActimbenU  being  paid:  tJbeir  present  jitipei^ds^TTsa  tktat  ia 
that  time  the  Church  woidd  have  the  cbanee  of  makiDig  good  the  ioss  o£  income,  by 
ineieased  voiuatdiry  contribution^.  •  The.  diseatabli^d  Church  was  given  power  to 
aet  uf>  a  represeoilative  body,  whkh  laight  be  iiiGo4K)rated  by  charter;  aiidto  this  body 
t^e  Welsh  Commissionec?  woidd  h£M)d  over  the  cathedr^,  episcopal  palaoea,  chunehfli 
and  parsonage^!  aad.^w  ^^  modem -endowments — ^and  aucb  part  o£  the  glebe  as.  was 
not  considered  to  be  part. of  the. ancient  endowmentstHia  which  the  Church  aa  suoh 
W35  stric%' entitled.;  as  a  dividing  tine  the  4ate  ol  166^  waa  take*  as  that  after  which 
fMToperty  of  uncertain  origin  naw  owned  lay  tbe  Church  might  .be  regarded  ^s  her  omu. 
The  iui^s  which  .b(y  degrees  would  be  taken  isom  the  Church  were  to  be  applied 
partly  to ;  charitable  and  pnblic  purposea  by.  beiiig  banded  over jto  the  County  CoAuicils 
and  partly  to  thp  colleges  of  the  Univeratty  of  Wales  (library >  etc.)*  • 

The^ather  moderate.extenit  of  the.dis«odowment  thue  propoaed  was  aomewhat  ofa 
anrprise.  Extreme  I^iberatipnists  ba^  to  console  themselves  with  the.  pcospecl  ofi  ai 
success  for  the  principle  pf  dise$t|^blish<B€|^t  rather  than  ^y  considerable  acquisition 
of  Church  .prcq^ty  for  secular  piaposes*  On  jthe  other  haod,  from  a  Chwccb  poibt'of 
view,  the  smailness  of  the  operation,  on-  it$  £nandal  side  made  the.  whole  transaction 
seem  one  of  peculiar  meanness;  for  a  paltry  result*  the  work  of  the  Church-r-adauttedly 
now  wedl  4oney  as  had  been  proved  hefpre  the  Welsh.  Chufch  Commission/,  whatever 
its  shortcomings  in  the  pAsi— rw^s  to  be  crippled  ^d  b^pered.  Defenders  of  the^ 
Churchy  notably  the  fiishops  of  St.  David^s  and  St;  A$aph's  and.  Lord  Hugh  Cecily 
could  ppin^  with;CQgefit  lorce  to  tfie  iact  Ujiat  th9  Church  was  the  largest  single  iseligioua 
body  in  .\¥ales,  and  the  .only  one  which  was  represented  in  ev^ty  parish  by  a  regular, 
orgs^salign*  Their  argument  for  its  being  better  e^tiUed  tl^an  any  other  denomina^ 
tion  to  be  the  national  Welsh  Ch^iuch^  a»d  adzmn^ster  as  such  the  "  national ''  pcopert>i| 
it  had  so  long  po^ses^ed,  represented  om  side  of  the  case  against  the  Bill,  The  ecclesi- 
astical indivisibility  of  Wales  and  England  was  a  more  f und^uneutal  pbjectioB^  the 
Welsh  dioceses  being  from  the  Church  point  of,  view  an  integral  p^rt  of  the  Church  of 
Enghmd.  The  case  fo^  tbe  Goyierniiienty  gcant^ed  the  principle  of  disestablish^nent  at 
all,  was  hpwev^.  fairly  simple.  Their  pf ecedent  was  the  case  pf  the  Irish  i^urcih  in 
18694  k  yras  equally,  a  part  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  di&e&tablisbinent  anddis^ 
endowment  had  ,dpne  it  gpod  rather  tbw  harm.  The  answer  to  tbpa^  who  contended 
that  the  Churdb  really,  was  l;he  national  Church  of  Wales  was  thai:  the  Welsh  people 
thought  otherwise;  at  election,  after, elect iopi  almost  unanimously  so  fax  as  political 
j|epresen,tatiQn  showed,  they  .deim^^ncl^d  the  change  as  an  act  of  >u$tice..  On  the  first 
reading  of, the  Bill  (April  25)^.  which jyas  carried  by  means- pf  the  closure  by  S3r  tp.  255^ 
Mr.  Iflpyd  Geoi^.einpbasised  this  point  in. a.  somewhat  rhetprical  fUeafor  the  right, 
of  his  Q)Yn  nationality  to  have  tb^  religion  it  chose  and  not  to  be:  nationally  misrepre^ 
sented  by  a.  Church  which,  however  well  it  worked,  was.. English  and  .not  Weteb<  -.  On 
May  14th  the.  oecond  reading  opened  iwith  a  ^^king  critici^ni  f r^m  Mr.  Ft  E.  Smil^i 
but  on  the  iJ6th  it  waf  carried  by  the  closure  by  348  tp  267.,  and  the  BiU  wi^  then  hung 
up^till  the  late  autumn.  It3  introduction  saX:is6ed  the  Welsh  p^rty,  but  otherwise  it 
excit;ed  no  xea)  parliamentary  epthusii^m.,  Ip  recent  years :  disestablishment  had 
ceased  to  interest  any  Uige<  secUpn  of  liberal  politicians;  and  tl]|e.BiU>  white  alienating 
many  Liberal  Churchmen  and.rajlying  to  defence  pf  the  Church  numbers  of  voters  who 
are  normally  indifferent  to  prdiaary  political  issue^^  wjasnotofja  nature  tO:help  libera} 
or  Ifajb9ijr  dectioneering  outside  -Wales  itself.  .1  i 

In  making  an. Irish  Home  JRuie  Bill  their  chief  measurp  In.rpu  the  Government 
were.inore  fortunate  in  one  respect  thanr  Mr,  Gladstone  had  been  in  1886^  and  1893^ 
)ivhen  lljie^.whole  Irish  question  was  ^ill  associated  in  Great  Britain  with  the  prejudice 
aind  hostility  arevised  by  the  ,agrariaii.  wax]  with  ^U  its,  incidents,  rof  catitle^iuf^nskinf 
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and  boycotting^,  the  ^^plah  of  campaign,"  the  Phoenix  Paiic  murders  and 'dynamiting 
outrages,  the  downfall  of  Farnell  and  the  split  in  the  Nationalist  raaks.  A  new  genera^ 
H  Ruh  ^^^  ^^  grown  up,  to  whom  all  this  was  ancient  history,  wiUi  no  special 
application  to  the  existing  conditions.  Ireland  for  years  had  been  peaceful 
and  growing  in  prosperity;  the  Unionist  Government  had  given  her  both  local  govern* 
ment  and  the  Land  Purchase  Act;  and  the  idea  of  Home  Rule  (as  apart  from  the  for- 
gotten Home  Ride  Bills)  was  now  familiar,  simply  as  one  of  the  standing  issues  of  party 
politics.  Lord  Rosebery's  defection  had  not-prevented  Sir  Henry  Campbell'^Bannerman 
from  inscribing  it  again  in  1905  on  the  banner  of  the  Liberal  Party;  and  though  the  Lib- 
erals then  came  into  power,  independently  of  the  Nationalist  vote;  under  a  pledge  not 
to  introduce  a  Home  Rule  Bill  during  the  1905-1910  Parliament,  Mr.  Asquith  had  been 
quite  explicit  in  sa)riAg,  when  the  elections  of  January  1910  were  taken,  that  if  he  got 
a  majority  this  self^enying  ordinance  would  be  at  an  end.  On  the  Unionist  side  the 
attitude  of  the  Liberal  party  in  this  respect  was  indeed  severely  criticised;  and  it  was 
true  that  at  the  elections  of  December  19 10  neither  Mr.  Asquith  nor  his  colleagues  in 
the  Cabinet  made  Home  Rule  a  direct  issue  either  in  their  election  addresses  or  in  their 
speeches.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  Unionists  warned  the  electorate  that  in  voting 
for  the  Parliament  Bill  they  were  voting  also  for  Home  Rule,  thfey  were  constantly  told 
that  this  was  only  a  "  bogey."  But  the  fact  remained  that,  in  spite  ol  Unionist  efforts 
and  in  conformity  with  what,  from  a  Liberal  point  of  view,  was  quite  sufficient  intima- 
tion that  Home  Rule  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Liberal  programme,  a  majority  for  the 
Parliament  Bill  had  been  returned;  and  within  the  coalition  majority  the  Irish  Nation- 
alists held  the  balance  of  power.  The  Unionists  taunted  Mr.  Asquith  with  being  in 
office  simply  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Redmond,  and  continued  throughout  the  controversy 
to  deny  any  Liberal  mandate  for  Home  Rule  at  all;  but  the  parliamentary  majority  was 
the  solid  fact  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Redmond;  for  his' part,  had  been  perfectly  frank 
about  the  conditions  of  his  support;  on  September  27, 1910,  for  example  (to  give  only  one 
instance  out  of  many),  at  a  moment  when  it  was  still  uncertain  ta  what  lengths  the 
Liberal  Cabinet  would  go  in  framing  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  he  was  reported  as  saying  in  a 
speech  at  Buffalo,  U.S.A.,  "  I  believe  the  leaders  of  the  Liberals  are  sincerely  friendly  to 
Home  Rule,  but,  sincere  or  not,  we  have  the  power  and  will  make  them  toe  the  line." 
Undoubtedly  the  Nationalists  could  have  turned  the  Government  out  if  it  did  not "  toe 
the  line;"  but  this  would  have  done  their  cause  no  good.  Thfe  strength  of  their  position, 
lot  making  a  good  bargain  over  the  terms  of  the  Bill,  was  really  based  on  the  willingness 
of  the  liberal  and  Labour  parties  to  cohcede,  in  all  essentials;  the  Nationalist  demand, 
representing  as  it  did  not  only  a  solid  vote  from  three-quarters  of  Ireland  but  also  an 
important  body  of  Irish  opinion  in  America  and  the  British  Colonies.  -  Apart  altogether 
Irom  the  older  arguments  for  Home  Rule,  the  Liberals  justified  their  policy  by  the 
success  attending  their  grant  of  self-government  to  the  Transvaal,  and  by  the  congestion 
of  business  in  the  Imperial  Pariiament,  which  in  any  case  made  it  desirable  to  move 
in  the  direction  ol  devolution.  An  Irish  Parliament  and  executive  of  the  colonial  type 
for  purely  Irish  affairs,  subordinate  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  would  not  only  satisfy 
the  Irish  claim  but  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  federal  scheme  fof  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  •  Arguingon  these  !ines;-^and  Mr.  Redmond  carefully  put  the  Irish 
case  no  highef  in  his  speeches  before  British  audiences — it  was  much  easier  iii  1910  and 
19 r  I  for  supporters  of  the  Government  than  it  was  in  T886'and  1893  to  scout  Unionist 
objections  to  the  principle  of  Home  Rule;  they  could  even  appeal  to  Unionist  argu- 
ments In  favour  of  an  Imperial  federal  constitution:  Whether  the  Bill  to  be  introduced 
would  reconcile  Imperial  interests  and  those  of  the  Uhited  Kingdbm  with  its  pnoposals 
for  Irish  government  had  still  to  be  seen;  but  mean whfle its  consideration  was  approached 
this  time  under  conditions  more  favourable  than  formerly.  English  Liberal  Nonconform- 
ists were  not  now  so  much  agitated  about  Home  Rule  meaning  Rome  Rule;  and  public 
opinion  in  Great  Britain  generally  had  become  rather  apathetic  about  Ireland  altogether, 
being  to  a  large  extent  out  of  touch  with  its  problems.  It  was  only  m  Ulster  that  the 
passionate  resistance  of  a  generation  before  was  as  yet  reawakened. 
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Mr.  A^qwlth  iaUoduced  the  Qovemment  of  Ireland  Bill  in  the  Houae  pf  Commons 

Qtk  April  si»  191 2>    Hq  laid  particular  stress  on  its  being  intended  to  be  the  fixst  step 

towards  Parliamentary  devolution  and  a  syst^aof  federaliaed  parliaments 

I2to  aST*      within  the  British  lalea,  and  on  its  maintaining  the  suprexnacy  of  the  Imi* 

^Si,     *        penal  Parliament  at  Westminster  over  the  new  Irish  Parliaxnent  equally 


with  any  that  might  lat^r  be  set  up  in  other  divisions  o£  the  Kingdom.  The 
essence  of  the  Bill  was  that  in  Iceland  an  Irish  Parlisment  and  Irish  Executive  should 
be  responsible  for  exclusively  Irish  affairs.  Instead  of  saying  precisely  what  thesef  affatrs 
were,  the  BiU  specified  what  were  the  Imperial  affairs  which  the  Irish  Government  could 
not  deal  with,  including  certain  Irish  matters  (Clause  2)  ''  reserved ''  ta  the  Imperial 
Government.'  There  would  be  two  Houses, — an  elected  House  of  Refmesentatives  of 
164  members  (of  whom,  on  the  existing  basis,  39  would  probably  be  Unionists) ;  and  a 
nominated  Senate  of  40  members,  on  which  Mr:  Redmond's  view  Was  that  thei^  would 
thus  be  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  inclusion  of  Irish  public  men  of  eminence,  without 
reference  to  their  party  colour.  In  case  of  a  conflict  between  the  two  Houses  they  would 
sit  and  vote  together.  For  Imperial  purposes  Ireland  would  still  be  represented  at 
Westminster,  but  only  by  42  members,  subject  to  a  special  provision  (Clause  26)  for 
increasing  this  number  in  case  the  question  of  altering  the  financial  relations  should 
arise  at  some  future  time,  and  purely  for  that  purpose.  The  acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
wouht  be  subject  to  veto  or  postponement  by  the  Imperial  Executive  or  Parliament, 
disputes  as  to  their  validity  being  adjudicated  on  first  by  the  Irish  Court  of  Appeal  and 
secondly  by  the  Privy  Council.  It  might  not  enact  privilege  or- disability,  endowment 
or  deprivation,  for  any  form  of  religion,  or  make  any  religious  belief  or  co-emony  netes4 
sary  to  the  validity  of  marriage.  Irish  taxes=  would  be  settled  by  the  Irish  Parliament 
but  would  continue  to  be  collected  (together  With  such  Imperial  taxes  as  remained)  by 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  an  annual  sum  corresponding  to  the  cost  of  Irish  services 
at  the  tnne  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  would  be  "  transferred  *'  to  the  Irish  Exchequer 
under  the  administration  of  a  Joint  Exchequer  Committee,  together  with  a  grant 
beginning  at  £500,000,  to  be  reduced  as  circumstances  permitted;  practically  this  nieant 
an  annual  subsidy  of  £2,000,000  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  The  *'  transferred  sum  " 
would  provide  a  security  on  which  the  Irish  Government  could  raise  loans.  -The 
financing  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  National.  Insurance,  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  was  reserved  temporarily  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 
but  the  Irish  Post  Office  (with  the  patronage  attaching  to  it)  was  made  a  separateservice 
under  Irish  administration.  The  powers  given  to  the  Irish  Parliament  to  deaf  with 
Customs  and  Excise  as  well  as  other  taxation  cbnteniplated  the  setting  up  of  Irish 
custom-houses  independently  of  Great  Britain,  and  (within  certain  limits)  the  possibility 
of  varying  duties  as  between  goods  imported  into  Ireland  or  into  Great  Britain  $  and  as- 
the  collection  was  to  be  made  by  the  Imperial  Govemfment,  and  allowances  for  the  Irish* 
levy  to  be  made  to  the  Irish  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  the  procedure  was  necessarily' 
rather  complicated.  The  finance  of  the  Bill  was  indeed  admittedly  and  necessarily 
provisional,  complete  data  being  unavailable^  in  spite  of  the  Government's  having  had- 
the  advice  of  a  Comniittee  of  financial  experts,  whose  report  however  was  not  disclosed*.' 
For  1.91 2-13  it  was  estimated  that  the'  revenue  derived  from,  and  the  expendifui'e 
incurted  in,.  Ireland  would  be  as  follows,  showing  a  deficit  of  £1,515,000.  . 

Revenue.  Expenditure. 

I  ,  i 

Customs  ..  3,230.000  Not  separately  specified       5,462,000 

Excise  .     3<3^0,ooo  Post  Office 1,600,000^ 

Income  Tax  1,512,000  Old  Age  Pensions      .     .     . 2,664,000. 

Estate  Duties  .  939,000  Charges  for  Land  Purchase                       .  76i/)oo 

Stamps.  347>0oo  Nat.  Insurance  and  Labour  Exchanges  191,500 

Miscellaneous  137,000  Roval  Irish  Constabulary ii377i50O 

Post  Office.  1,354,000  Collection  of  Revenue    .     .     .      .     .     .  298,000 

Total  .     .     .  10,839,000  Total       ...........  13,354,0001 
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-  Intlii  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  It  was  cohtc^mplated,  the  charges 'for  Land  fhir* 
Cha^e  might' well- increase  by  ^£4 50,000,  and  for  National  Insurance  by  £3od,ocky,  while 
the  cost  of;  Old  Age  Pensions  within  twenty  years  might  decrease  by  £200,000;  thus  s^ 
normal  increase  might  be  expected  in  the  deficit,  bringiiig  it  up  to  over  £2,600,000*  ..Ij^ 
arranging  for  Ireland  to  manage  her  own  finances-,  England  was  bound  to  ^ve  her  a  fair 
start  and  not  to  expect  to  score  by  the  change;  and  the  subsidy  now  proposed  was  esti- 
knated  accordingly.  As  against  tiiiS)  it  was  claimed  on  the  Nationalist  side  that  since 
iSry  Ireland  had  altogether  contributed  about  £33io,ooo,ooo  to  what  was  stiictly 
Imperial  expenditure,  so  that  she  was  justified  now  in  getting  evtn  a  larger  subsidy 
back  towards*  internal  expenditure,  the  scale  of  which  had  been  impoted  according  to- 
English  and  not  Irish  ideas.  According  to  the  new  system  piroposed  ttnder  the  Bill  it 
was  calculated  that  under  Home  Rule  the  first  year'»  finances  would  Worlc  out  as  follows, 
in  the  Insh  and  (en  Irish  account)  the  Imperial  Budgets:-— ' 

Irish  Rsvemu.  Irish  EKpeniiiure: 

i  ■'-•     i       • 

Transferred  Sum  .  6,127,000  Not  leparately  specified  i  .,  ,.  ^  »  .^-  ,-  5,a6Z|O0O 
Post  Office.     ,  1,354,000        Post  Office      ...     .    ..      r     ...     •      .     .     i,6pQ,00Q 

Fee  Stamps     .  8i,ooo  "^-^ — 

7,06^,000 
Surplus     ..     4.    V     ...'...     »       5oo«oaa 


'     I    ■  n 


Total  ,     .     .  £7»562,ooo  Total       .  »,     ,     ,     .     .  £7462^000 

Imperial  Revenue.  Imperial  Ey^penditwF^^ 

£  '         '  L 

leish-Revenus,  (ex-                          Transferred  Sam                                        .  '.  6,127,000 

eluding  Post  Of-                          Old  Age  Pensions      .     .     > 2,664-,ooo 

fice     and      Fee                        .    Nat.  Insurance  &  Labour  Exchange  •     «     .  191,5001 

Stamps)                   9,404,000        Land  Purchase  Charges       ...,..,  761,000 

Deficit  .                     2,015,000        Constabulary             1 ,377.500 

Collection                                                  .     .  298,000 

Total.     .       £11,419,000  Total  .     .     .      ...     •     •     «      £11,449^000 

>     For  convenience  a  summary  of  the  Bill  is  here  given,  clause  by  claufte»  trtniHing  de*- 
tails  as  to  ithe  financed  adjustment  between  the  Irish  and  Imperial  ExchequeiSi  ' 

Pricis  of  Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  iqj2. 

'  (1)'  Sets  up  Irish  Parliament,  with  two  Houses;  a  Senate  and  a  House  ot  Commons. 
Supreme  power  of  Imperial  Parliament  however  to  remain  undiminished  over  all  "persons, 
matteiSs  and  things,  within  H.  M.'s  dominions. 

.  (2)  Irish  Parliament  shall  have  power  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order  and  good  govern-» 
ment  of  Ireland,  but  only  in  respect  of  matters  exclusively  relating  to  Ireland  or  some  part 
thereof.  It  cannot  legislate  concerning  the  Crown,  peace  or  war,  army  or  navy,  treaties  or 
foreign  relations,  dignities  and  titles;  treason,  naturalization,  foreign  trade  (except  for 
taxation),  quarantine,  navigation,  lighthoaaes,  etc,  coinage,  weights  and  measures,  trade' 
marjcs,.  copyright  and  patents:  nor  on  any  '*. reserved  matters*"  including  the  subject-matter 
of  the  'Land  Purchase  Act,  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  and  National  Insurance  Act,  .the  coUec- 
tibn  of  taxes,  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  and  Trustee 
Savings  Banks,  Friendly  Societies,  or  Irish  Public  Loans  up  to  date  Of  the  Act.  ^  Anv  laws 
m  contravention  of  thc^e  limitations  to:  be  void.  [In  Committee,  the  qadstion  of:  Trinity 
C^pllege»  Dublin,  was  added  to  the  ''reserved"  matter&) 

(3)  Irish  Parliament  shall  not  make  any  law  so  as,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
establish  or  endow  any  religion  or  prohibit  its  free  exercise,  or  givie  a  preference  or  advantage, 
disability  or  disadvantage,  to.  any  religious  belief  or  status,  or  make  any  religious  belief  or 
ceremony  a  condition  otthe  valiaity  of  marriage.  Any  law  in  contravention  of  this  limita- 
tion to  be  void. 

(4)  Executive  power  in  Ireland  to  continue  vested  in  the  King.  As  regards  Irish  serv^ 
ites,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  chief  executive  officers  approved  in  his  place  shall  ex- 
ercise any  prerogative  or  executive  power  which  may  be  delegated  by  the  King;  this  power 
being  exercised  through  such  Irish  departments  as  the  Irish  Parliament  by  its  own  Act  may 
establish,  and  officers  {i,e,  ministers)  to  administer  these  departments  being  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  holding  office  during  his  pleasure.  Ministers  must  be  members  of 
the  Irish  Privy  Council,  and  of  the  Irish  Paniament  (if  in  office  longer  than  six  months). 

(5)  After  six  years  a  transfer  of  the  management  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  shall 
be  made  to  the  Irish  Government.    Also,  if  the  Irish  Parliament  so  resolves,  the  public 
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services  connected  with  Old  A^  Benstoas,  National  lasurance,  Labour  Exchange9>  and 
(after  ten  years)  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  Trustee  Savings  Banks,  and  Friendly  Societies. 

(6)  Insh  Parliament  must  meet  once  a  year  at  least. 

(7)  Lord  Lieutenant  shall  give  or  withhold  Royal  assent  to  Bills  passed  by  both  Irish 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  (i)  shall  comply  with  any  instructions  given  by  His  Majesty 
(dx.  the  Imperial  Govtemment)  in  respect  ol  such  Bill,  and  (2)  if  so  directed  shall  postpone 
assent  during  the  King's  pleasure. 

(ft)  The  Irish  Senate  shall  consist  of  40  members,  the  first  40  being  nominated  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  advice  of  the -Imperial  Government,  and  subsequent  membem 
beins:  nominated  by  him  on  the  advice  of  the  Irish  Executive.  They  shall  sit  for  eight  years, 
ooe-iourth  (selected  by  lot  as  provided  in  Clause  42)  retiring  every  second  year.  [This 
was  altered  in  Committee;  see  bielow.} 

(9)  The  Irish  House  of  Commons  shall  consist  of  164  members,  returned  (as  to  the 
Imperial  House  of  Commons)  by  the  following  constituencies  (ist  Schedule):  BoraughsT 
Dubfin  II,  Belfast  14,  Londonderry  2,  Cx>rk  4,  Limerick  2,  Waterford  i;  Universily:  Dublin 
2;  Counties:  Ulster  43,  Leinster  30,  Munster  30,  Connaught  2^.  It  is  limited  to  a  duration 
of  five  years.  ^  After  three  years  from  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  Irish  Parliament  may  alter 
the  qualification  of  electors,  mode  of  election,  constituencies  and  distribution  of  members 
among  them,  but  not  the  number. 

(10)  Money  Bilb  shall  onlv  originate  in  House  of  Commons  after  recommvendation  by 
Lord  Lieutenant  (i.e.  proposal  oy  an  Irish  minister).  Senate  may  neither  reject  nor  amend 
a  Money  Bill,  and  may  not  amend  any  bill  so  as  to  increase  taxation. 

(11)  If  Senate  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  a  Bill  sent  up  by  House  of  Commons,  or  amends 
it  in  a  way  the  latter  will  not  agree  to,  and  the  House  of  Commons  next  session  repeats  the 
Bill  and  the  Senate  r^ieats  its  action,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  convene  a  joint  sitting  of 
both  Houses;  they  shall  V4>te  together  and  a  majority  shall  prevaiL 

(12)  Peers  (Irish  or  otherwise)  are  qualined  to  become  members  of  either  House. 
Ministers  who  are  members  of  one  House  may  also  sit  and  speak,  but  not  vote,  in  the  other. 
Irish  Parliamentary  powers,  privileges  and  immunities,  to  be  as  defined  by  Irish  Act,  but 
otherwise  the  same  as  at  Westminster  and  no  greater. 

(13)  Instead  of  the  existing  Irish  representatives  in  the  Imperial  Parliament*  a2  Irish 
members  shall  be  returned  to  Westminster  for  the  following  constituencies,  under  tne  elec- 
tion laws  and  qualifications  of  the  United  Kingdom,  unalterable  by  Irish  Parliament: — 
Boroughs:  Dublin  3,  Belfast  4,  Cork  i;  Counties:  Ulster  11,  Leinster  8,  Munster  9,  Con* 
naught  6. 

(14)  There  shall  be  an  Irish  Exchequer  and  Irish  Consolidated  Fund,  separate  from 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  proceeds  of  all  Irish  taxes  shall  be  paid  into  the  Impe- 
rial Exchequer,  and  out  of  the  Imperial  Consolidated  Fund  a  "transferred  sum^*  is  annually 
to  be  paid  to  the  Irish  Exchequer.  This  "transferred  sum"  is  composed  of  (a)  an  amount, 
to  be  determined  by  a  Joint  Exchequer  Bou-d  (see  Clause  16  «t  leg),  representing  the  net  cost 
of  Irish  servkes  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  (b)  a  sum 
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shall-  provide  for  the  cost  of  Irish  services  within  its  own  sphere  of  action,  existing  charges 
on  the  Impcarial  Consolidated  Fund  ceasing  together  with  advances  from  the  Pubhc  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  or  Local  Loan  Fund. 

(15)  The  Irish  Parliament  may  vary  (add  to,  [reducep  or  discontinue)  any  Imperia 
tax  (except  certain  stamp  duties)  as  regards  the  Irish  levy,  and  may  impose  in  Ireland  any 
independent  tax  substantially  diiTerent  (in  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Exchequer  Board)  from 
Imperial  ones,  but  subject  to  certain  limitati<i»ns.  It  may  not  impose  a  customs  duty 
(export  or  import)  unless  there  is  also  an  Imperial  customs  duty  on  that  article;  It  may  not 
levy  a  customs  duty  exceeding  a  corresponding  excise  duty;  and  (Clause  I7,  S.3)  no  Impericil 
customs  duty  (except  on  beer  and  spirits),  nor  income  tax  nor  death  duties,  may  be  in- 
creased by  more  thdn  ten  per  cent. 

.  (16^25)  la  these  financial  clauses  detailed  provision  is  made  for  adJUstiaij:  Lrish.aod 
Imperial  customs  duties  and  other  financial/ relations,  under  the  control  of  a  Joint  Excheq- 
uer Board,  consisting  of  a  Chairman  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  two  nominees 
of  the  Imperial  Treasury  and  two  of  the  Irish  Treasury. 

(26)  if  in  any  three  successive  years  the  Joint  Exchequer  Board  reports  that  the  pro* 
oeedi  of  Irish,  taxation  and  of  any.  revenue  to  which  Ireland  is  entitled  exceed  the  "trans- 
ferred s)im»"  a  revision  of  the  whole  financial  arrangement  i»  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  For  this  purpose  alone  the  Irish  representation  at  Westminster,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Clause  13,  is  then  to  be  modified'  "there  shall  be  summoned  such  number  of 
members  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  as  w3l  make  the  representatives  of  Ireland  la  the 
Com^ions  House  of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  equivalent  to  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britain  ou  the  basis  of  population.** 

^  This  was  afterwards  eliminated,  see  below. 
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•'    (27)    Irish  judges  shall  in  future  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenaint 

(28)  For  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords  appeals  shall  be  substituted  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

(29i  30)  Questions  raised  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  a  Secretary  of  State  as  to  Irish 
Acts  being  ultra  vires  shall  be  determined  by  the  f  udicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,' 
to  whom  also  shall  be  appeals  on  such  points  raisecf  bjr  decisions  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Appeal; 
and  similar  appeals  shall  lie  to  the  latter  from  the  Irish  Courts. 

(31)  The  Lord  Lieutenant  may  be  any  British  subject,  irrespective  of  religious  belief. 
His  term  of  office  shall  be  six  years,  and  he  shall  be  paid  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  a  deduc- 
tion for  this  purpose  of  £5,000  per  annum  being  made  from  the    transferred  sum." 

(32-36)  rrovision  is  made  in  these  Clauses  for  safeguarding  the  interests  of  existing 
Irish  juages  and  administrative  officials,  under  the  direction  of  a  Civil  Service  Committee, 
consistingof  a  chairman  nominated  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  a  nominee  of  the 
Imperial  Treasury  and  a  nominee  of  the  Irish  Ministry. 

(37)  revision  is  also  made  for  maintaining  the  existing  interests  of  the  Dublin  Met^ 
ropolitan  Police  and  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 

(38^41)  General  provisions,  including  that  the  Irish  Parliament  cannot  repeal  or  alter 
this  act,  or  amr  other  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  extends  hereafter  to  Ireland. 

(42-46)  For  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  transition  to  a  Home  Rule  system  in  Ireland, 
provision  is  made  for  details  to  be  settled  by  Orders  in  Council. 

(47)     Definitions. 

Even  before  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  it  had  been  seen  that  the  greatest  .practical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  Home  Rule,  irrespective  of  controversy  over  particular  det^s 
in  the  scheme,  woidd  be  the  attitude  of  Unionist  Ulster.  Under  Sir  Edward 
Mpofioa,  Carson's  leadership,  opposition  was  already  being  organised  in  i^n,  on 
behalf  of  the  North  of  Ireland  Protestants  and  Orangemen,  which,  it  wa& 
openly  avowed,  would  if  necessary  go  to  extreme  lengths,  even  to  a  recusal  to  recognise 
a  Parliament  in  Dublin^  and  to  the  setting  up  of  a  separate  ^*  provisional  government/' 
The  anxiety  of  the  (government. to  counter  this  movement  as  far  as  possible  had  been 
shown  early  in  the  session  by  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  was  going' 
over  to  Belfast  to  speak  on  February  8th  ia  the  Ulster  Hall,  and  violent  opposition  to 
the  proceeding  was  at  once  taken  in  hand  there.  It  was  considered  on  the  Unionist  side 
that  for  the  son  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  had  said  that  "  Ulster  would  fight 
and  Ulster  would  be  right,"  to  preach  Home  Rule  in  a  place  associated  with  the  campaign 
against  it,  was  an  outrage;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Ulster  Unionist  Council  took  steps  to 
make  the  delivery  of  his  speech  in  the  Ulster  Hall  impossible.  Eventually  its  engage«- 
ment  for  the  purpose  was  cancelled,  and  it  seemed  for  the  moment  that  the  prospects 
of  rioting  and  bloodshed  if  Mr.  Churchill  appeared  in  Belfast  at  all  were  so  serious  that 
the  CTOvemment  would  be  obliged  to  keep  him  away.  Mr.  Churchill  however  was  not 
to  be  daunted.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  speech  to  be  delivered  in  a  pavilion 
in  a  field  outside  the  city,  and  for  troops  to  be  drafted  there  in  large  numbers  for  the 
mainteifance  of  Qrder.  The  apparent  denial  of  free  speech  at  all  on  the  Ulster  Unionist 
side  iYas  severely  .commented  upon  elsewhere,  and  justified  with  some  misgivings  by 
EngUsh  sympathisers,  but  when  the  leaders  had  been  successful  in  defeating  the  plan, 
for  holding  a  Home  Rule  meeting  in  the  Ulster  Hall  they  went  no  further.  Mr.  Churcin 
ill;  duly  arrived  and  made  his  speech  with  characteristic  courage,  dwelling  particularly 
on  the  safeguards  which  the  Home  Rule  Bill  would  contain  against  anything  to  which 
Ulster  could  object;  but  the  city  was  in  a  ferment  of  dangerous  antagonism  and  he  had 
to  be  smuggled  away  afterwards  to  avoid  the  hostility  of  the  crowd.  Actual  rioting 
was  avoided,  and  peace  was  kept  betwecii' Nationalists  and  Loyalists,  at  the  cost  of 
£2,730  for  the  expense  of  the  troops  engage^,,  the  Ulster  leaders  having  eventually  devot- 
ed thetnseives  tokeeinng  their  supporters  well  in  hand;  but  the  whole  incident  was  an 
unpleasant  revelation  of  the  rebellious  spirit  that  was  being  aroused..  A  little  later 
(April  Qth)  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  present  at  a  grelt  anti-Home  Rule  demonstration  at 
BeUast,  the  special  note  of  lyhich  was  a  solemn  pledge  of  Loyalist  resistance..    . 

The  Liberal  Press  in  England  made  li^t  of  these  warnings,  b.ut  the  or^misatiaa  ol 

*The  anniversary  of  "Craiffavon  Day,"  September  23,  1911,  when  Sir  E.  Carson  wa^ 
acclaimed  the  Ulster  leader,  and  the  Declaration  of  Ulster  was  published  to  the  above  effect, 
was  publicly  celebrated  in  1912, 
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opposition  in  Ulster  went  steadily  on.    As  controlled  by  the  Irish  Unionist  leaders 
for  a  single  purpose — to  meet  the  situation  arising  if  the  Home  Rule  Bill  became  law 

*^it  was  formally  independent  of  actual  parliamentary  tactics,  and  therefore 
2^j^j|^        of  the  action  of  the  Unionist  party  under  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  guidance;  but 

Unionist  opposition  in  Parliament  and  in  the  constituencies  was  inevi- 
tably concerned  with  what  might  take  place  in  Ulster.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  at  a  Unionist 
meeting  at  Blenheim  on  July  27th,  gave  emphatic  expression  to  the  view  he  took  of  its 
meaning,  which  he  was  severely  reproved  by  Mr.  Asquith  for  repeating  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  August  5th,  while  Mr.  Churchill  on  August  loth  again  took  him  to  task 
in  a  published  letter  to  which  Mr.  Law  made  a  spirited  reply  (Aug.  12th).  He  and 
his  party  were  bound  to  side  with  the  Unionists  of  Ulster.  As  Mr.  Bonar  Law  put  the 
case,  if  the  Ulstermen  were  forced  into  open  defiance  of  a  measure  passed  under  the 
Parliament  Act  without  further  appeal  to  the  electorate,  and  by  the  dictation  of  a 
Nationalist  vote  which  had  in  their  view  always  been  disloyal  to  the  Empire,  any 
attempt  to  coerce  Ulster  could  only  mean  dvil  war,  and  this  could  not  be  confined  to 
Ireland;  it  was  incredible  that  the  Government  should  contemplate  the  coercion  of 
Ulster  by  British  bayonets,  but  if  they  went  to  that  length  the  situation  would  be 
intolerable,' — ^ministers  would  be  ''  l3niched  in  London.''  Here  was  indeed  the  root  of 
the  Home  Rule  difficulty.  Many  Liberab  hoped  to  find  relief  by  proposing  to  leave 
Ulster  out  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  at  least  temporarily,  altogether;  but  Mr.  Agar  Rob- 
artes's  amendment  to  this  effect  in  Committee  (July  i3),  after  some  ambiguous  enquiries 
from  the  Government  whether  Ulster  would  be  satisfied  if  it  were  adopted,  was  rejected 
by  320  to  253;  the  Nationalists  could  not  do  without  the  richest  part  of  Ireland. 

Criticism  in  Parliament  meanwhile  had  gone  on,  for  the  present,  along  more  or  less 
stereotyped  lines.  On  April  23rd  an  Irish  National  Convention  in  Dublin,  with  Mr. 
^^^^  Redmond  presiding,  accepted  the  Bill,  and  the  doubts  as  to  whether  Irish 

2[J53tt**      Nationalists  might  disagree  over  it,  and  it  might  be  snuffed  out  like  the 

Irish  Councils  Bill  in  1907,  were  dissipated.  On  July  19th  Mr.  Asquith 
addressed  an  enthusiastic  meeting  in  Dublin,  and  was  received  with  fervour  as  the  first 
English  Prime  Minister  who  had  had  a  welcome  there  in  Nationalist  circles.  The 
first  reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  i6th  by  360  votes 
to  266,  and  the  second  reading  (April  30th)  was  carried  on  May  4th  by  372  to  271.  The 
Committee  stage  began  on  June  nth,  and  on  July  3rd  the  first  clause  had  gone  through; 
discussion  was  then  suspended  till  the  autumn.  On  the  Unionist  side  the  objections 
to  any  scheme  for  a  separate  Irish  Paziiament  and  Eisecutive  were  fortified  by  criticisms 
of  special  features  in  the  new  Bill  itself — the  finance,  the  proposal  for  Irish  representa- 
tives to  remain  at  Westminster,  the  separation  of  Post  Offices  and  Custom-houses,  but 
these  subjects  had  still  to  be  further  cQscussed  when  Parliament  adjourned  in  August. 
On  the  Liberal  sideia  good  many  members  disliked  the  provision  for  the  nomination  of 
an  Irish  Senate,  and  this  question  arose  in  Committee  on  Clause  i,  but  Mr.  Dickinson's 
amendment  to  exclude  it  was  rejected  (Jime  19th)  by  288  to  199. 

:   The  real  opposition  meanwhile  went  on  in  Ulster,  not  in  Parliament.    Serious  rioting^ 

b^ween  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  the  Belfast  ship-yards  during  July  showed  the 

'    tension  there;  and  on  September  14th  a  free  fight  between  partisans  of 

CovenmaL"   ^^^  sides^  in  the  course  of  a  football  match  at  Belfast  at  which  10,000 

people  were  present,  resulted  in  injuries  to  about  100,  revolvers  and  knives 
being  used.  Ai^ive  preparations  were  on  foot  for  a  series  of  Unionist  demonstrations 
in  Ulster,  beginning  at  Enniskillen  on  September  i8th,  and  leading  up  to  the  signing  on 
September  28th  of  a  Solemn  Covenant,  pledging  resistance  to  Home  Rule.  The  per- 
plexity on  the  Liberal  side  in  face  of  Ulster's  determination  was  shown  by  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Churchill's  at  Dtindee  on  September  12th,  in  which  he  suggested,  purely  on  his 
own  account,  that,  to  secure  a  federal  system  of  government  for  the  United  Kingdom^ 
— to  which  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  however,  was  an  essential  preliminary, — it  might  be 
desirable  to  grant  separate  legislatures  to  large  homogeneous  areas  in  £ngland  like 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  the  Midlands,  and  London;  he  would  not  shrink  from  the 
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c^e^tion  of  ten  or  twdve  such  ExKglidi  bodies,  all  subordiaatq  to  the  Imperial:  PadiA'- 

9)eriU    The  obvious  comment  on  thi&  suggestion  was  that  Unionist  a^d  Protestant 

Ulster  was, as  much  entitled  to  stand  alone  in  Iteland  as  Jjancashire  ia  England;  Mr. 

Churchill's  speculation  was  effectively  criticised  by  Mr»  Balfour  at,  Haddingtoh  orf 

October  9th,  the  scheme  being  described  as  '*  the  application  of  decimal  fractions  to  the 

United  Kingdom,"    What  Unionist  Ulster  demanded  was  to  rertiain  under  •the  Imperial 

Parliainent  and  not  be  at  theinercy  of  a  National  Executive  and  Parliament  in  Dublin. 

Xhe  text  of  the  Solemn  Covenant^  promulgated  by  the  Ulster  Unionist  Council*:  was 

as{oUowi»: — 

>  Being  convinced  in  out  consciences  that  Home  Rule  would  be  disastrous  to  the  material 
well-being,  of,  Ulster  as  well  as  of  the  whole  of  Ireland,  subversive  of  pur  civil  and  nUigious 
freedom,  destructive  of  bur  citizenship,  and  perilous  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  we,  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  men  of  Ulster,  loyal  subjects  of  His  Gracious  Majesty  King  George 
V,  humbly  refying  on  the  God  Whom  our  fathers  in  days  of  stress  and  trial  confidently 
trusted,  hereby  pledge  ourselves  in  Solemn  Covenant  throughout  this  our  time  of  threatened 
qdamity  to  stand  b}^  one  another  in  defending,  for  ourselves  and  our  children,  our  cherished 
position  of  equal  citizenship  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  using  all  means  which  may  be 
fbiind  necessary  to  defeat  tne  present  conspiracy  to  set  Up  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  in  Ire- 
land; and,  in  the  event  of  such  a  Parliament  bemg  forced  upon  us,  we  further  sbleinniy  eaid 
mutually  pledge  ourselves  to  refuse  to  recognise  its  .authority.  In.  suiie  confidence  that  God 
will  (|efend  the  right,  we  hereto  subscribe  our  names,,  and^  further,  we  individually,  declare 
that  we  have  not  already  signed  this  Covenant. 

Sii!  Edward  Cacso&  signed  first,  on  September  aSth,  at  the  head  of  a  great  gathering 
in  Belfast.  And  when,  just  afterwards^  he  orossed  with  Mr.  F.  £.  Smth  to  X^iverpoo), 
he  had  a  remarkable  ovation,  violent  speeches  being  made  by.synipathiaers  with  the 
cause  of  Ulster/  in  favour,  ol  supporting  het  resistance  by  foroe  of  attns»  It  was  an- 
nounced later  that  the  total  signatures  to.  the.Coveneat  weccf; — Ulster ,  mea  218,206, 

-women  22Stggi; Outside  Ulsk^,  men  ig,i69y  fromeaSjOSS*         - 

Parliament  met  again  foe  the  autumn  session  on  October  7th,  and  the  tx)lltlcdit 
con^ct  wjas  once  more  transferred  to  the  Bk>u5e  q£  Commons.    The  effect  of  the  Ullster 

demonstrations  on  the  Government,  up  to  this  point,  This  not  specifaUy 
act  Job"""'    terrifying;  and  Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  iat  Ladybank  on  Octobet  5th,  dealt 

somewhat  scornfully  with  Sir  Edward  Carson's  movement  and  the  Umoaist 
attitude  towards  it.  The  Government,  he  intimated,  .^srete  ready  to  consider  any  pr<y- 
posaJs  for  safeguarding  Ulster,  but  Ulster  had  nothing  to  suggcat-^-she  simply  wouid 
not  allow  Ireland  to  have  What  the  other  four-fifths  of  Ireland  demanded..  It  waft 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  ^ve  way  to  ixitiomdation,  prompted  by  t^e  ^>idt  of 
Orange  ascendancy;  they  nBeant  to  go  on  with  their  Bill.  On  October  loth  he  intro* 
duoed  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  series  of  resolutions  for  completing  the  various  stages 
ol  discussion  on  it  by  Christmas  u tder  the  closure;  loduding  the  timel  already  occupied^ 
fifty  days  <to  which  two  were  added  a  few  days  later)  were,. cm  this  scheme,,  to  be  demoted 
to  debaie<  An  .Opposition  amendment^  proposed  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  was. defeated]  by 
3  23  to  23  2.  The  operation  of  the.gmllotine,  combiiwd  with  the  '*  Kaiigasoo  "  system  by 
which  the  Chairman  of  Committees  was  left  to  choose  whidt  among  the  various  aeiend- 
ments  proposed  shouki  be  discussed  in  the  time  available,  made-  the  resumptioa  of  tiici 
Committee  stage  sinotply  a  question  of  whether  the  Government  cosdd  maintain  their 
majorities;,  any  effective  debate  was  obviously  impossible,  and.  Mil  Bodar  LaW  blij(;t)tiy 
dediazed  that  the  Government -might  just:  as  well  have  moved  that  the  Bill  should  be 
passed  without  further  delay.    On  the  other  hand  it  was  equxlfy  true.' that,  withoiit 

^  tt  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  "Ulster,'*  as  an  Irish  poBtical  link,- (Joes  not 
hiean  the  whole  province,  but  only  the  N.E.  portion,  comprising  the  five  counties  of 
Antrim,  Acmagh,  Down»  Londondeny  and  Tyroiie,  with  the  cities  offidCdst  and  i^ndoo- 
deny.  Asa  geographical  unit  .Uhrter  has  a  population  (191 1)  of  i.,58;i,696,  but  the  N,£« 
portion  by  itself  nas  1,188,603.  Out  of  the  latter  total,  those  of  16  years  old  and  over  were 
387,241  males  and*  438, j7i  females.  As  the  census  (Classification  showe<i  that  33. 1  per  cent 
of  the -population  in  this  N.E.  area  wafs  Roman  Catholic,  the  hnmber  of  aduif  male  Prot* 
^tants. in: Ulster  wlio.  might  be  expected  to  sign thei Covenant  was^not  much  in  excess  oC 
tboee-who  actually  did  so*  .         . 
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such  a  time'limit,  the  Opposition  would' have  protracted  the  debates  till  Doomsday; 
the  Government  had' no  option  in  the  matter  if  they  were  to  send  the  Bill  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords  during  that  session,  as  they  must,  in  order  to' obtain  the  benefit  of  the  terms 
of  the  Parliament  Act.  Even  if  the  Home  Ride  Bill  were  to  be  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  by  January,  the  Government  programme  was  overloaded,  for  they 
had  announced  their  intention  also  to  pass  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill,  the 
Franchise  Bill  and  other  measures,  before  the  session  ended. 

Meanwhile,  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  active  encouragement,  yet  another  political 
issue  had  been  made  prominent  during  the  autumn  throughotit  the  constituencies,  in 
the  shape  of  an  organised  agitation  for  land-tenure  reform  and  mcreased 
^^JSoa.  taxation  of  land-owners,  promoted  more  particularly  by  a  section  of  the 
Radical  party  who  had-  long  been  advocates  of  the  single-tax  theory  on 
Henry  George's  lines  (see  E.  B,  xi,  747).  The  Budget  of  1909,  with  its  provisions  for 
effecting  a  complete  valuation  of  the  land,  paved  the  way  for  such  a  movement,. and 
the  land-reformers  iaw  their  opportunity  now  for  pushing  their  views  and  preparing  for 
lejgfslation.  The  unpopularity  of  the  Insurance  Act  made  it  opportune  moreover  foT 
Mt.  Lloyd  George's  section  of  the  party-  to  try  to  divert  electioneering  attention  on  the 
Radical  side  to  sometliing  more  attractive,  and  at  the  summer  and  autumn  by-elections 
the  new  land  campaign  was  made  a  leading  feature  by  Radical  candidates,  notably  by 
Mr.  Otrfhwaite  at  Hanky.  Intense  exasjieration  was  created  on  the  Conservative  side, 
Teprestentihgas  it  did  to  90  krfee  ah  ektent  the  landed  interests  of  the  country,  by  the 
organisation  of  a'n  unoflSdal  Committee  of  Inquiry  under  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  auspicn, 
with  the  aiithority  of  the  Cabinet,  in  order  to  obtain  evidence  of  various  sorts  of  agrarian 
grievances  in  furtherance  of  ai  Radical  policy.  It  was  objected  that  any  such  enquiry 
for  Government  purjioses  should  be  by  an  impartial  Royal  Commission,  which  wouki 
act  piibKcly  and  responsibly,  and  not  by  an  unofficial  body  acting  surreptitiously  and 
in  the  interest  of  a  partisan  movement.  Mr.  Asquith,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
repudiated  entirely  any  sympathy  with  the  single-tax  theory,  and  insisted  that  any 
new  land  policy  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  would  be  announced  by  them  when  the  proper 
time  came.  But  it  was  clear  that,  so  far  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  concerned,  the 
next  move  forward  in  the  direction  of  Radical  social  reform  would  be  for  "  freeing  the 
land',"^  and  that  active  preparations  were  being  made  by  him  with  this  object. 

An'important  change  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  made  when  on  October  joth  the 
discussion  in  Committee  reached  clause  d,  concemmg  the  composition  of  the  Irish 
Senate.  It  was  suddenly  announced  by  Mr.  Asquith  that,  while  the 
'*e5w«A  proposed  nomination  of  the  first  Senators  by  the  Imperial  Government 
Se^ato.  would  be  adhered  to,  the  Government  had-  decided  to  abandon  the  ide^  of 

their  successors  being  nominated  by  the  Irish  Government.  Instead  of 
this,  the  itaethod  would  be  substituted  of  election  by  the  voters  in  the  four  Irish  prov- 
inces, taken  as  units,  on  a  plan  of  proportional  representation,  each  elector  having  a 
**  transferable  "  vote.* '  The  term  of  office  for  Senatori^  would  be  five  years,  and  ^ 
would  retire  to^tHer  at  tlie  end  of  the  fifth  year  so  that  the  elections  might  then  be 
takenf  casual  vacancies  being  filled  by  substitutes  sitting  only  for  the  unexpired  tenn, 
to  be  nominated  if  the  vacancy  is  thieit  of  a  nominated  Senitor,  and  elected  if  of  .an 
dectcid.  The  next  day  (October  31st)  the  revised  clause  was  introduced  knd  earned. 
Mr.  Asquith  insisted  that  it  would  be  an  additional  safeguard  for  the  Unionist  anld 
Protestant  minority  in  Ireland,  but  Mr.  Bonar  Law  regarded  it  a*  worthless  for  any 
such  purpose,  and  Mr.  Healy  frankly  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  Irish  Unionists 
would  have  been  better  off  with  the  method  of  nominati<Mi;  Mr.  Redraondj  while 
accepting  the  Government's  decision,  expressed  much  the-sam^  view.  The  fact  wis 
that  the  whole  idea  of  a  nominated  Senate  was  distasteful  td  most  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  it  seemed  a  favourable  opportunity  for  putting  theeicperiment  of  proportional 
representation,  which  had  recently  made  many  converts,  into  practice.  The  Govern- 
ment refused  however  to  adopt  proportional  representation  for  the  Irish  House  'of 

1  See  E.  B.  xxiii,  iljc.  * 
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Coknmons.  They  alsd  resisted  the  proposal,  made  in  an  amendment  moved  .oq  Novem- 
ber ^h:  by  Mr.  Snowden,  to  make  the  local  govermnent  register  and  not  the, parlia- 
mentary the  basis  of  elections  to  the  Irish  Parliament  and  thus  include  women  voters. 
The  defeat  of  this  amendment,  by  314  to  141,  through  Government  and  Nationalist 
pressure,  caused  considerable  irritation  among  the  more  active  supporters  of  women '<s 
fitiffrage,  but  the  case  against  it  was  strong;  if  this  was  purely  an  Irish  question  it  wa3 
one  which,  it  was  contended,  the  Irish  Parliament  itself  should  decide,  while,  U,  a  deci- 
ision  was  lo  be  taken  on  the  general  question  of  women's  suiffrag^  ior  the  w^ple  kingdom, 
the  proper  occasion  would -arise  when  the  Government's  Franchise  Bill  (;ame  on, 

On  Friday  November  ftth  a  further  step  was  taken  to  exp^ite  the  work  of  the 
session  by  the  introduction  ol  a  ''  guillotine  "  time-table  for  the  Welsh  Chukti  Bill. 
Mr.  Asquith  Qftoved  aTe$oluti<H>  allocating  14  days  to  the  Copimittee  stage, 
defMsnT^  2  to  Report^  and  one. to  third  reading.  So  sjiort  a  shrift  excited  much 
Hm  nmOL  bitterness  on  the  Opposition  benches^  and  it  was  hotly  debarred,  the  discus- 
sion that  day  being  fadjoumed;  and  on  the  following  Monday  (Nov*  rith) 
rthe  whole  situation  in  .the  House  of  Commojf;is  was  changed  by  an  unforeseen  event. 
The  Resolution  required' as  a  preliminary  to  discussion  of  the  financial  clauses  pf  the 
Home  Rul^  Bill  was  in  its  Report  stage,  having  been  carried  in  Conunittee  by  a  majority 
of  1 20,  and  Sir  F.  Banbury  now  moved  an  amendment  without  notice,  providing  ths^t 
.  the  total  payment  from  the  Imperial  to  the  Irish  exchequer  in  any  one  year  should  not 
exceed  £3,500,000.  It  waa early  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Government  Whips. had  not 
realised  that  the  Unionists  were  in  unaccustomed' force. and; had  temporarily  9,  majority 
in  the  House;  but  on  a  division  the  Government  was  defeated,,  the.  amendment  being 
carried  by  228  to  206.  Mr.  Asquith  immediately  moved  the  adjournment  of  tjiie 
'House  in  order  to  consider  what  action  ^ould  be  taken «  but  the  idea. of  resignation  was 
scouted  at  once;  and  next  day  it  was  announced  that  th^  Cabinet  had  decided  to  moye 
a  resolution  rescinding  the  vote  '^  notwithstanding  anything  in  any  Standing  Order,'' 
and  providing  (so  as  to  regularise  further  proceedings  under  the  time-table,  which  was 
-entirely,  upset  by  the  incident)  that  the  next  day  on  which  business  was  taken  on  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  should  count  as  the  '^  i6th  allotted  day,"  though^  as  previously  fixed, 
the  i6th  day  was  November  nth;  when  this  had  been  done»  they  proposed  to  reintroduce 
their  financial  resolution  and  proceed  as  though  nothing  had  hap(>ened.  :  On  Wednesday 
the  13  th  Mr«  Asquith  accordingly,  moved  to  this  effect)  arguing  that  all  the  dxqumstances 
shorwed  that  the  defeat  of  the  Government  had  not  been  a  genuine  one  and  that  they 

•  were  not  called  upon  to  pay  any  attention  jtoit^  This  proposal :to  rescind  the  vote  and 
laet  up  the  resolution  afresh  was,  however,  as  the  Speaker  agreed  in  fepl^  to  UntoniBt 
objections,  absolutely  unprecedented  in  Pariiamentary  procedure^  It  had  ^Iwaii^s 
been  held,  and  was  laid  down  by  Erskiae  May^  that  no  question  or  Bill  could  be  brought 

•  up  in  the  House  that  was  substantially  the  same  as  one  on  whiqh  judgment  had  cdres^y 
.been  expressed  in  the  current  session;  and  when  the  Speaker ;nevertheless  ruled  tbs^t 
.Mr.  Asquith's  motion,  though  unprecedented,  was  inor^^er,  Opposition  exasperation 
jbecame  intensified  to  a  point  beyond  control. :  After  Mr<,  Bonar  Law  had  argued  the 
.case  at  length,  and  had  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  which;  Mr.  Asquith 
.curtly  declined  to  aceepf,  a-^Hate  pf  organised. disorder  prevented  any  f\u:ther. proceed- 

ingB.  With  the  approval  of  their  leader^  the  Opposition  showed  their  resentment  by 
'keeping  up  a  chorus  Of  cries  of  ^'  Adjourn,''  and  refusing  to  allow  any  continuance  of 
business.  The  Speaker  at  last  took  the  only  course  open  t9  him  and  adjourned  the 
Houses  :  There  seemed  likely  to  be  .renewal  of.  the  aauie  scene,  next  df^y,  since  the 
Opposition  were  determined  not.  to  allow  what  in  th«Jr- view  was  a,,  defiance  of  the 
''common  law  "  of  Parliament.  Before  the  House  met  however,  on  tiie  14  th,  calmer 
counsels  prevailed  owing  to  the  exercise  o£  the  Speaker's  influence.    At  the  opening  of 

•  the  sittmg  he  suggeated  that,  if  more  time  were  given  fpr  reflection,  a  le^s  objectionable 
-fway  might  be  found  for. regularising  the  prpceedings.     Mr.  Asquith  promptly  accepted 

thia  suggestion,  and  moved  that  the  House  should  adjourn  for  the  purpose  tUi  Monday 
the  1 8th.    As  Mr.  Bonar  Law  concurred,  this  course  was  accordii^gly  adopted,  and  the 
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aiil{cipikt«d  slOffm.  w«a  avoided  The  air  had  previously  been  cleared  to  8ctee  extent 
by  anumds -beiiig  made  by  Mr.  Ronald  McNdil  lor  the  most  violent  incident ^in  the 
disorder  of  the  {HTQvious  eveoiag.  In  the  heat  of  the  moment  he-had  thrown  a  book 
at  Mr,  Winston  Churchill  which  struck  him  a  aeveee  blow  on  the  laCe;  but  he  now 
offered  a  handbome  apology,  which  was  equally  hUndsomefy  accepted. 

The  Liberal  P»8s  was  inclined  to  treat  the  oppositidn  to  Mr*  Asquith'a  motion  as 
purely  factious,  and  th^  organised  disorder  as  a  further  mark  of  deterioration  in  parlia- 
laentary  manners.  But  the  historian  of  ParliameBt  cannot  well  take  this 
St  int!  simple  view.  The  defeat  of  the  Govomment  was  ceztaitdy  an  ^cident,  but 
it  was  the  sort  of  accident  that  haf^sens  when  a  number  of  nominal  sup- 
porters are. not  personally  enthusiastic  for  the  particular  qsai^  involved,  or  are  being 
tired  out  by  jcxcessive  demands  on  their  attendance^  The  opiaian  of  a  high  independent 
Liberal  authority  on  pnocedure,  Mr«  James  Caldwell>  ex*M.  P.  and  foranerly  Chairman 
of  Committees^  was  moreover  that  Mr.  Asquith'0  proposal  for  meeting  the  new  situation 
was  *'  clearly  out  of  order  ''  {Timesj  Nov.  i6th),  although  not  so  ruled  by  the  Speaker. 
Owing  to  the.xntical  state  of  foreign  affairs,  consequent  on  the  situation  in  the  Balkan 
war,  a  changie  of  government,  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  frankly  admittad,  was  not  at  iJus 
moment  desirable;  and  if  the  Government  chose  to  ignore  what  was  formally  a  parlia- 
mentary defeat,  their  normal  majority,  was  stjJA  available)  But  the-Opposii^iQa  wetne 
naturally  not  prepared  to  forgo  what,  according  to  the  practice  and  prooadent  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  a.  legitimate  opportunity  for  impeding  the  execution  of  the  Gov^mmeni's 
ptogranune  ^i  legislation  for  the  session;  and  they  gained  their  point*  On  Monday  the 
1 8th  Mr.  Asquith  made  an  amended  proposal^  which  was  agreed  to  without  furthor 
discu^ion,  that  the  financial  resolution  should  simply  be  negatived  that  day  and  the 
Committee  stage  on  the  financial  da^sesof  tb^  {iome  Rule.BiU  set  up  afresh  on  tlie  i^Dh 
by  the  introduction  of  an  amended. resolution,  the  report  stagapf  which  would  be  ttiken 
on  the  2oth,  so  that  the  ne^t  '^allotted  day"  (the  17th. day  under. the  time-table) 
would  be  on  Thursday  November  21st.    This  course  was  accordingly  pursued*  . 

The  loss  of  a  full  week  led  to  some  questioning  as  to  either  the  Welsh  Churcb  £ill 
or  the  Franchise  Bill  being  dropp^,  but  any  such  intention  was  firmly  denied  by 
Ministers.  The  only  inunediate  victim  to  the.  necessity  for  lightening  the  «hip^  was  the 
Mental  Deficiency  Bill,  an  important  social  reiprm  which  a  section  of  Radicfil  ipemb^t^, 
in  the  supposed  interests  of  individual  liberty,  were  hqtly  opposing  in  Standing  Cqmr 
mittee;  the  Home  Secretary  on  the  19th  announced  that  the  iiope  of  carrying' thip 
measure  through  must  no^  be  abandoned,  tbough.,  it  would  be  reintroduced;  poxt 
session  with  the.  improvements  suggested  by  the  examination  it  had  already  received. 
Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  at  Nottingham  at  the  annual,  meetii^g  of  the  Nati^Qnal  Liberp^ 
Federatioii  op  November  izd^  declared  that  the  Government  intended  to.  pasa  Home 
Rule,  Welsh  Disestablishment,  and  Franchise  Reforna,  before  th^  prorogation^ .  ;He 
vigorously  denied  that  ther«  was  any  justification  for  the  Opposition  contention  that 
a  majoijity  obtain^d.,at  the  last ;  general  election  for  the  Parliament  Bill  should -not 
be  used. to.  c^rry  these  Liberal  measures,  to  the. introduction  of  which  the^  destrU(Ction 
of  the  liords'  veto  was  Wrdl  known  to  be  a  preliminary^  The  meeting  was  inemorabie 
for  tjbe  appearance  of  M^.  Redmond.^de  by  side  with. Mr*  Asquith,  this  being  the  fii;$|b 
time  that  a  Nationalist  leader,  had  been  on  a  National  Liberal  Federation  platfo^ns^; 
and  he  made  a  ^)eech  insisting  on  the  solidarity  between  the  Irish  and.Libersl  parties, 
and  the  cordial  agreement  of  the  Nationalises  with  the  Government  progcapune.  .i. 

After  the  scare  in  the  Government  ranks  caused  by  the  misadventure. iPffiNoveinbcr 
nth. and  its  immediate  consequences,  the  resumption  of  proceedings  on  the  financial 
^^  clauses  of  the  Home  Riile  Bill -saw  their  normai  majority  well  kept  up,,  and 
F?ttMMc^  the  gmllotine  fell  with  merciless  regularity.  Faced  with  a  hostile  aq4 
unreformed  House  of  Lords,  whose  certain:  antagonism  could  only  b^ 
defeated  b^  sending  the  Bill  up  in  time  tp  -.pbtaift  the  benefit  of  the  Parliament  Act, 
the  .CoaUtjox^.  were  compelled  to  restrict  discu^on  in  the  House  of  Commonstjand  it 
might  well  be  thought  pn  their  side:tha,t  at:thi$  s^ge,  since  in  any  ca^  tl^a  P^ifliainQOt 
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Act  involved  n^rly  two  years'  delay,  it  was  futile  to  att^pt  to  examine  ev^  detaO 
in  a  scheme  which  was  approved  in  principle,  but  which  still  had' a  k>ng;  fight  before 
■tt.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  incontestable  that,  for  a  measure  of  such  piidf<>und  impor- 
tance, supposing  it  to  be  one  that  might  come  into  operation  ^  it  Idt-the'House  of 
Commons,  the  discussion  of  the  various  difficult  and  obscure  aspects  of  thenew  financial 
relations  proposed  between  Ireland  and  Great'  Britain  was  entirely  inadequate.  '■  The 
Insurance  Act  had  been  an  unfortunate  example  of  the  results  of  insufficiently  considered 
le^gislation,  but  htfe  too  clause  after  clause  was  carried,  undisci^ised,  under  th^,  closure, 
full  of  complicated  provisions,  the  working  of  which  very  few  of  the  rank-and*fik  in 
Parliament  even  pretended  to  understand.  The  present  schema  was  totally  different 
from  anything  proposed  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill^  of  1886  and  1893;  yet  the  one  thing 
certain'  in  191 2  was  that  if  those  BiUs  had  becoihe  law  their  financial  afrkn^ements 
would  have  hopelessly  broken  down.  And  now  the  new  proposals,  fraught'  witli 
revolutionary  cons^uences  alike  to  the  finance  of  Ireland  and  of  <^reat  Britain,  were 
being  forced  through  with  even  less  consideration.  It  wits  Only  ri^ttifal  that  the 
Opposition  should  remain  restive  under  conditions  whic3i  made  serious  criticism  im- 
|>ossible,  if  only  because  there  was  bo 'time  for  ministers  to  reply  in  more  than  a  per- 
functory way.  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  Sir  Rufos  Isaacs,  and  Sir  John  Simon,  for  the 
Government,  defended  the  finance  of  the  Bill  with  mariced  ability,  so  far  as  time  served; 
btit  the  fact  remained  that  on  a  single  evening  (Nov.  26th),  after  the  guillotine  had  cut 
short  a  discussion  on  clause  15  which  left  it  quite  uncertain  to  what  extent  it  enabled 
a  protectionist  system  to  be  set  up  in  Ireland,  clauses  16, 1 7, 18, 19,  26  and  21  were  then 
passed,  with  various  amendments  Introduced  by  the  Government  itself,  altogether 
utidiscussed,  most  of  the  time  available  being  consumed  simply  by  taking  division  after 
divisicn.  Sir  Edward  Carson  botly  denounced  the  whole  proceedings  as  the  graVest 
public  scandal  in  the  whole  history  of  Parliament.  On  behalf'  of  the  'Government 
it  l¥as  contended  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  Irish  administration  would 
be  so  foolish  ^  to  adopt  the  means  Miiich  Mr.  Amcry  and  other  Unionist  speakers 
suggested  that  the  Bill  opened  to  them  for  introducing  a  protectionist  policy.  One 
variation  oiily  from  the  original  draft  of  the  Bill  was  proposed  by  the  Government,  in 
deference  to  remonstrances  from  their  own  supporters;  under  clause  15*  the  power  to 
reduce  ietn  Imperial  tax  was  omitted.  But  the  Opposition  amendmehts,  proposing  to 
reserve  all  power  o?ver  Customs  and  Excise  to  the  Imperial  Government,  and  to  pro- 
iiibit  the  giving  of  direct  or  indirect  bounties,  were  stoutly  resisted.  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
summed  up  the  Oppositioh  view  by  declaring  that  the  Bill  undoubtedly  enabled  the 
Irish  administration  to  set  up  the  worst  form  of  Protection,  namely  bounties,  and  that 
the  Govemnierft  were  really  ^ving  in  to  the  demands  of  their  Natiohllist  allies  while 
ph>fessing  to'  be  the  champions  of  Free  Trade  principles.  Mr.  Samuel,  on  his  side, 
taunted  the  Opposition  with  being  advocates  of  l^rotettion  yet  dWeUihg  On  the  Objection 
to  a  protectionist  system  in  Ireland.  Thus  each  party  retorted  on  the  other.  But  the 
clauses  passed  under  the  closure,  with  only  the  slightest  cortsideration  by  Pirliamcitt 
of  the  effects  df  its  oWh  legislation'.  For  any  judicial  examiha'tioh  in  debiate,  refieeting 
the  cafeful  conclusion^  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  siibstituted  the  opihibh  of  the 
minister^  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  alike  as  to  the  powers  it  gave  and  the  way  those  powers 
were  likely  to  be  used.  Just  a^  the  Insurance  Act  had  left  al!  sorts  of  obscure  questions 
to  be- settled  by  the  Commissioners,  so  the  Home  T^ule  Bill  left  some  Of  tlie  thorniest 
problems^  of  fhe  finandiar  relations  with  Ireland  to  be  solved  by  the  proposed  Joint 
Exchequer  Boird,  an  entirely  new  official  body,  whose  real  status  was  highly  question- 
able; and  clause  22  providing  for  this;  witt'  the  remaining  financial  clauses,  23,  24  and  25. 
were  duly  guillotined  on 'November  27th.  During  18  allotted  days  sfhce  the  beginning 
of  the  Committee  stage,  78  lines  of  the  25  clauses  passed  had  been  discussed  and  554  lines 
undisbussed,  while  48  amendments  had  tyeen  discussed  and  771  ignored;' oil  the  financial 
clauses  alone  (i  4  to  2  5) ,  30 J  lines  had  beeii  discussed,  and  260)  lines  passed  without  discus- 
sion, the  amendments  discussed  numbering  X2  and  undiscussed  210.  •  Eventually,  under 
the  guillotine,  the  Bill  passed  Its  third  reading  on  January  17',  1913. 
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When  ParUftineDt  adfOjumed  for  Christmas,  from  December  20th  till  December  30th, 
the  two  chief'  Govenmient  Bills,  for  Irish  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Church  Disestablish- 

mentf  were  well oatheur way  through  the  House  of  Commons. .  The  Com- 
fr^2fo7  DHttee  stage  of  the  Home  Riile  Bill  had  ended  on  December  12th,  clauses 
i9a*  it6^4&  and  the  final  schedules  having  been  earned  since  December  and  by  the 

.  operatknof  the  guiilotiiie  without  any  concession  ta  Unionist  criticisms. 
The  Cominittee  stage  had  lasted  altogether  36  days^  including  the  2$  provided  under  the 
time-table;  two  clauses  (i  and  37.)  bad  been  fuUy  discussed,  and  27  partly  discussed, 
while  34  had  received  nd  discussion- at  all  (6, 10;  12, 16, 18, 19,  20,  21,  23,  25,  28, 30,  sh 
34f  35>  36)  39>  40>  4^rA4f  45>  46>  47y  4&)*  Seren  days'  discussion  was  reserved  for  the 
Repov^  stage;,  for  the  Welsh  Church  Bill  the  titae-table  resohition  had  been  carried.on 
November  28th,  at  the  end  of. an  all^ght  sittings  after  a.  ''Reasoned  amendment/* 
proposed  by  Mr.  Lyttkton  onbefaall  of  the  Opposition,  had  been  defeated  by  295  to  2ai ; 
but  the  government  agreed  to  give  16  days,  instead  of  the  14  originally  proposed^  to  the. 
Gomraittee  stager  wiiich  began  on  December  sth.  The  discussicms  were  marked 
throughout  by  much  bitterness  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  of  the  Cburclt»: 
among  whom  Lord  Robert  Cedl  waa  specially  prominent,  but  they  were  notable  also 
for  some' important  expressions  of  the  desire  of  Liberal.  Churchmen  to  make  the  disen-^ 
dowment  pr4ipQsais  less  harsh  than,  what  the  Welsh  Nonccvilormists  considered  to  b.e 
in  accordance  with  their  ri^tlul.demands.  On  December  5th  dause.  i  was  carried  by 
296  votes  to  1 79,,  and  clause  2  by  279  to  183^  while  clause  3  was  carried  on  December  6th 
by  259  to  14.5;  but  on  December  13th  clause  4  was  onfy  carried  by  269  to  202,  after  an 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  France  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  (both  Liberals) » for. 
leaving  the  Church  all  its  endowments  except  tithe^rentMrharge  (thua  pioposing  to  re* 
duce  its  funds  by  £1 26,000  a  year  instead  of  £173,000),  had  been  rejected  l^  265  to  215; 
the  majority  of  50  including  68  Lnsh  Nationalists.  And  after  clauses  5, 6  and  7  had  been  - 
carried  on  December  i6th  and  17  th  by  normal  Coalition  majorities,  a  ooncessicm  was: 
made:  on  clause  8,  the. government  accepting  (Dec;  i8th)  amendments  proposed  by  Sit: 
Ryland  Adkins  and  ^fe.  Atherky  Jones  (both  Liberala),  by  which,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  Welsh  members^  the  Church  would  retain  possession  of  the  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
fitads  and  property,  (see  £•  B.  zxii,  729,  73b).  .  On:  another  amendment,  pooposed  by 
Mr.Orinsby  Gore  (Conservative),  for  keeping  all  the  glebe  as: Church  property]  the- 
govemment  ma|ority  fell  (Dec.  19th)  to  55,  the  figures  being  277  to  222;  and  ckuiae  8  was* 
only  carried  by  284-  to  ^  2 1,  The  fact  that  the  majorities  in  both  these  cases  were  smaller^ 
thaai  the  number  of  Irish. Nationalists  voting  with  the  Government  showed  that  th/^re- 
wstis  a  80od  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  OppositMi  among  some  sections  of  Liberab* 

The  actaalproceedingSi  in  the  House.of  Coaunons  were  being  followed  however  with. 
mariL^  apathy  in  the  country.    Everybody  felt  that  the  real  struggle  had  to  come  in 

1913.  During  the  whole  of  December  the  critical  state  of  Euro^an  affairs' 
25J^J|2f *'  nioiiopoHsejd  public  interest;  and  the  party  conflict  took  a  secondary  pladfe 
i.ygjirftf.>iY.     when  larger  issues  were  at  ^take.    Mr.  Asqvith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  by 

common  consent,  were  maldng  &itish  influence  a  powerful  factor  for.  peace 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Balkan  crisis.  -  The  Adnmiistration  was  strengthened  ior  the 
moment  simply  b^  the  fact  that  it  represented  the  whole  nation  in  the  councils  of  Eu- 
rope..: Meanwhile  trade  was  booming,  and  in  some  other  respects  also  the  position  of 
the  Government  was  moi^  favourable  than  it  had  seemed  likely  to  bea  f  ewmonths  earlier.. 
Since  the -Bolton  by-election  on  November  23rd,  when  the  Liberal  candidate  had  sur- 
prised his  own  party  by  retaining  the  seat  with  only  a  slightly  diminished  majority,  the 
Liberal  Press  had  taken  a  much  more  confident  tone  about  the  Cpalitiph  prospects. 
Moreover,  in  the  middle  of  December^  a  flurry^stajted  in  theUnionist  ranks  over  acon- 
tentious  question  of  electioneering  tactics,  which  did  much  to  assist  a  revival  of  Liberal 
confidence.  Since  Mr.  •  Bonat  Law!  had  become  the  Unionist  ileadei*  th^re  had  been,  to 
all  appearance^  a  conceatcation  among  all  his  followers  on  ¥i%^\  Reform  and  Imperial 
Preference  as  the  comer-stone  of  their  con^ruCtive  policy,  and  little  had  been  h^rd  of 
any  wavering  as  to  the  principle  of  including  low  taxes  on  foreign  wheal  and  other  food- 
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stuffs  so  as  to  give  a  pre£erence  to  idblonial  imports.  But  the  question  of  going  to  anoth- 
er election  .at  all  on  a  programme  including  food-taxes  was  now  raised- again  on  what 
started  purely  as  a  side  issue,  it  was  thought  by  the  leaders  of  the  party  that  the  time 
had  come  when  an  explicit  declaration  shotdd  be  made  that  Mr.  Balfour's  proposal,  be- 
fore the' general  election  of  December  19 lo,  to  submit  the  first  Tariff  Reform  Budget 
after  :the  Unionists  returned  to.  office  to  a  Referendum,  was  no  longer  theparty  policy; 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  accordingly  made  a  statement  to  that  effect  at  the  Albert.  Hall  on 
November  14th. :  No  sooner  had  it  been  made  than  an  agitation  arose  in  certain  Union- 
ist quarters,  especially  in  Lancashire,  where  it  was  contended  tba/tharm  would  be  done 
to  their  electoral  prospects  lay  dropping  the  proposal;  and  the  cry  was. taken  up  in  circles 
where  the  food-ttaxe5:had  ^always  been  disliloed,  with  the  result  that  pre^ure  was  putoA 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  make  a  definite  pronouncement  on  the  whole  scheMe  of  Impexial 
Preference.  This  he  did  at  Ashtoorunder^Lyne  on  December  i6th,  buft  without  the 
effect  that  was  presumably  intended. 

A  large  part  oi  Mr«  Bdnar  Law's  ^speech  was  devoted  to  combating  the  claims  xd  the 
Radical  party  that  they  were  the  peculiat  friends  of  the  working  classes;  on  the  contracy 
he  insisted  that  the  party-  now  in  power  Tf^ere  occupied  mainly  in  work  of 
jHa  tfVKfs  destruction,  and  that  the  real  social  needs  of  the  community  could  only  be 
Mpeect.  '  ■'  naet'by  a  Unionist  govemmient.  .After  criticising  Mr.  Lloyd  Geocge  for 
.  offeiittg  what  were  only  quack  remedies,  and  dedaring  that  the  most  im- 
portant questnn  of  the  day,  so  far  a3  the  industrial  dass  was  concerned ,.:was  to  raise  the 
level  of  wages  throughout  the  country,  which:  Tariff  Refoon  would  help  to  do,  he  pro- 
ceeded'to  explain  at  length  the  main  lines  of  the  Tariff  Refotm  programme,  and  pdrticu* 
larly  its  relation  to  the  policy  of  Imperial  Preference.  He  repudiated  the  allegation  that 
Tariff-RefioTQi  was  simply  old-fashioned  Protectionism.  It  was  not  proposed  to  bolster 
up-Kndufi(tries.wlilch  were  not  naturally  suited  to  the  country,  or  to.enable  manufacturers 
to  secure  an.  artificial  monopoly;.  Tariff-  Reform  involved  the  imposition  ol  duties  smaller 
than  in  any  other,  country^  and  its  object  was  to  give  British  workmen  a  prefecence  in 
the  home' market  over  their  foreign  competitoEs.  SimilarLy  the  object  of  Imperial 
Piefareneewas  to  unite  the  £mpireon  lines  of  trade,  and  to  securofor  the. United  King* 
dom  the  largest  possible  advantage  in-  the. British  oversea  markets.  It  was  in  comiectioii 
simply  with  Colonial  Preference  that  food  duties  were  induded  in  the  Unionist  pio* 
gsamme^  and  he  adhered  to  that  policy  in\spite  of  all  the  misrepresentations  to  which  it 
font  itself.  *'  For  nine  yeiars  we  have  kept  the  ffagfl)dng,  aind  if  there  is  any  sincerity  in 
political  fife  at  all,  this,  is  not  the  time,  and  I  am  not  the  man,  to  haul  down  that  fla^-^ 
But  he  wanted  to  make  clear  exactly  what  this  meant;  and  here  Mr.  Law  announced  a 
new  departure  which  to  aome  extent  appeared  inccHiaistent  with  his  previous  utterance: 

''If  our  countrymen  entrust  ufi  with  power,  we  do  not  intend  to  impoae  f ood  dudea* 
What  we  iotend  to  do  is  to  call  a.  coaf ecence  of  the  Colonies  to  oonsider  the  whole  question 
of  preferential  trade,  and  the  question  whether  or  not  food  duties  will  be  imposed  will  not 
arise  until  those,  negotiations  are  completed.  1  .  .  We  do  not  wish  to  impose  them^ 
They  aren^t  proposed  by  us  for  the  sake  of  PreJtectibn,  and  there  id  no  Protectioa  iir  theok. 
They  at^:  proposed  solely  for  the  sake  of  Preference,  and  if  when  the  conference  takes  place 
th^  Co)onie9';dO'  not  want  them — I  wiU  put  it  far  stjronger  than  that,  unless  the  G>lonie«? 
regard  them  as  essential  for  Prof erencer— then  also  the  food  duties  will  not  be  imposed.  AH 
that  we  ask  is  that  our  country  men  should  give  us  authority  to  enter  into  that  negotiation, 
with  power  to  irtipose^  certain  low  dutiies  on  foodstuffs,  ana  within-  strict  limits  which  Wilf 
niver  be  increa«ea.  ^^  .  .  I  hdpe  it  will  be  possible,;  and  I  think  it  may  be  possibte,  that 
if- any  readjudtii(ient  U  necessary  it.  will  only  be^a  duty  .on  wheat.  I  hope  so^  but  I  do  not 
think  it,  vpuld  be  reasonable  to  ask  the  Colonies  to  meet  us  if  our  power  of  negotiation  were 
limited,  "y  ,  .  If  the  Colonies  do  riot  think  those  duties  necessary  for  Preference,  they 
will  never  be  ititpoMl;  if  they  do  think  therfmccessary,  then  I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  th^ 
people  of  this  country  would  not  be  ready  to  make  that  readjustment  which  Is  necessary  to 
effect  the.  purpose." 

'As  regards  the  Rcfodmliim,  Mr^  Law. repeated  Lord  Lan^owne's  declaration  j  and 
jnstffiedil  on  the  ground  that  a  pledge  to  submit  the  result  of  the  negotiations  with  the 
colonies  to  a  Rlbfeteiidum  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  not  be  fair  to  the  colonies. 

t    Next  mooming  this  speech  had  a :"'  mixed  *^  reception  both  in.  the  t^nionist  Press  and 
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in  the  party.    The  Daily  Mail  took  It  quite  pldinly  as  meaning  that  no  food  taxes  would ; 
be  psopoaed  at  all,  and  approved  of  their  being  drof^)ed.    The  Times,  adviiring  '*  the 

spirit,  but  not  the  letter/'  objected  to  making  the  taxatiop  (A-  the  United 
ut^mti  '  ^^^"'^l^^  appearin  Any  shape  to  depend  on  the  decision  of  tjie  colonie*> 
ifc»iiMib<g.   the  responsibility  must  be  with  the  el^tors  of  the  United  Kingdom.    In 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  also  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  some  important 
Unionist  papers  openly  mutini^  Against  the  abandonment  -of  the  Rele^tendum.  Un- 
certainty a»  to  what: Mr.  Law  teally  meant — an  unusual  thing  in  his  case-r-led  to  a 
revival,  in  the  cinbi/and  in  the  Houae  of  Commons,  as  ^ell  as  in  the  Press«  of  the  same 
sort  of  expression  of  hostile  sectional  views  that:had  made  Mr.  BalfoMr^  leadership  so 
diffiottit  hetween  1903  and  1906.  There  wete  '*  alarums  and  excuF&ion&."  ior  several 
day&  Mr.  Garvini  in  the  Fall  UaU  GaxelPe  and  Obsenert  violently  accused,  the  TimeSi 
and  ZM/y  Af  at/ of  feading  a  monrement  for  repudiating  the  idea  of  food  duties  altOffether, 
and itthninated: against  all  and  sundry  who  should  split  the  party  and  betray  the  cause. 
of  Imperial  Preference.  Nothing  that  those  papers  had  actually  said  really  warranted, 
any  such  invective,  though  the  Tim^x,  both  through  its  parliamentary  correspondent 
and  in  its  second  ieadiag-artide  on  the  subject  (Dec.  19th),  encouraged  the  view  that 
the  majority  of  Unibnists  were  averse  from  food  taxes  and  would  prefer  to  see  Mr.  Bal^- 
fotur^s  Refereiidum  policy  maintained,  and  that  the  section  in  favour  of  food.taxes« 
thoi]|^  in  eontrd  of.  the  party  ''  machine,'*  was  really  a  small  minority.  By  giving 
cucrency  to  tlie  report  that  the  larger  section  was  composed  of  followers  of  Mr.  Walter 
LoDg  and  the  snaller  of  those :of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, — an  analysis  of  the  situation 
which  ^a&  much  too  simple  and  very  far  from  correct, — ^the  Titn^s  moreover  gave  $pm^ 
ground  for  suspicion  and  irritation  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  always  advocated  the 
'^  whole  policy/'  But,  while  criticizing  Mr.  Bonair  Law's  suggestion  that  it  would  rest 
with  colonial  opinion  to  decide  whether  food  taxes  should  be  imposed,  iht  Times  hsid 
been  quite  firm  in  supporting  Imperial  Preference,  including  the  possibility  of  new  food, 
duties  ^it  a  real  objection  was  to  laying  down  any  scheme  of  taxation  in  advance  of  pre- 
cise kiKKwledge  of  the  conditions  which  might  exist  when  a  Unionist  government  should 
return  to^  power.  Nor  was  there  theoretically  any  weakening  in  the  Daily  MaU,  so  far 
as  theigencnral:  policy,  of  TariS  Reform  was.  concerned:  on  the  contrary,  on  December, 
24th  it  announced  that  "  the  Dai^  MaU  is  fraxikly  Protectionist,  and  is  a  6rm  believer 
in  Imperial  Preference^"  hut  it  was  "  not  over-enamoured  of  food  taxes  "  and  *^  hopeful 
that  the  Daminions  do  not  wish  Great  Britain  to  tax  com.'.'  As  consideration  became) 
cooler,  it- W2i^  recognised  that  nobody  wanted  to  do  anything  that  was  not  in  the  inteioest 
of  a.  united  pairtyl  Mr.  F.  £.  SmitJi,  speaking  at  Dudley  on  December  20th,  declared 
that  the  whole  Unidnist  front  bench  in  the  House  of  Commons  adopted  the  views  ex- 
presied  by  Mn  Law,  and. that  he  had  Diever  nueant  that  the  decision  as  to  food  duties 
wouldbeleft  to  the  colonies;  all  that  he  meant  was  that  the  decision  must  depend  on 
what  the  colonies  wanted.  A'  duty  on  wheAt,  which  seemed  a  vital  matter  in  1903, 
might  be  muchless.so  now;  and.  while  Mr.  Law  had  taken  the  straightforward  course  of 
saying  that  theelectars  lAust  leave  the  matter  opeti:for  negotiation,  the  indication^  were 
that  the  colonies  themselves  would  ndt.ask  for  any  measutte  whkh  could  be  ;repreaented, 
even 'untruthfully,  aa  Hkely  to  raise  the  cost  of  living  to  the  working-classes  in  Great 
BrHatn.  = '  Mr.  Aiisten.  Chamberlain  also  wrote  a  letter  to  a  correspondent  on  December- 
23Vd)'expresS]ng  a  general  agreement  with  Mr.  BonarLaw.^ 

While  this  lively  interiude  was  providing  sport  for  the  Free  Trade  patty,  the  penulti-. 
mate  act  of  another  draam,  of. more  direct  import  to  Liberalism,  was  also  drawing,  to  its 
close; '  On 'December  r^thi  the  itesUlt  of  the  poll  was. published  which  had  been  takien 
among  the  medical  profession,  as  tO;  whether  they  would  accept  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
latest  terms  for  ordinary  medical  service  under  the  Insurance  Act,  outside  the.  special 

.  ^EvfCKtually,  as  the.  r^ult  of  a^.  memorial  from. the  bulk  -pf  the  Unionist  M.P.'s, 
Mr.  j^nar-LaWr  .pi^  Jaiiuary,  ?4>8tfited  in  a:  letter  that  be  and, Lord  Lansdowne,^  while; 
remaininfe  leader^  of  the  party,  were- willing  to  agr^e  that  food  duties  should  not  be  imposed 
without  the  approvat  of  the  electorate  at  a  subsequent  gj^eral  election..  .  .   .  -    , 
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terms  made  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  which  had  already  been  accepted;:  -Out 
of  a  total  vote  of  13  J51  only  2,422  were  in  favour  of  accepting,  11,300  being  4or  pejec- 

tion^  an  adverse  majority  of  consideraUy  knore  than  4  to  x.  On  December 
'^J  fP^^f^  ^th  the  representative  meeting  of  the  British  Medloal  Astodation  was  heW, 
^mtmaot  Act   ^<^  consider  what  action  its  members  should  takjs  in  view,  of  thet  voUog^Ana 

by  X82  votes  to  ar  ^resolution  was  passedrejectitig  the-Govemmbnt  proposal 
and  advising  the  profession  to  dedine  service  under  the  Act.  In  th&pi^vioqs  February 
practically  the  whole  profession — ^at  all  events  27,400  doctors — ^hibd  d^iied  an  undertak«> 
ing  to  stand  together  by  the  policy  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  British'Medical  A^soda^ 
tion,  and  If  th^  held  to  their  pledge  this  meant  a  complete  breakdown  in  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Insurance  Act  for  medical;  benefit,  which  were  to  become  opei^tive  on 
January  15,  19x3.  On  the  other  hand,  a  scheme  for  an  alternative  policy  was  coupled 
with  this  flat  refusal  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  own  proposals.  It  was  reeommended  that 
the  profession'  should  express  its  willingness  to  treat  insured  personb,  under  arxangenients 
to  be  made  between  local  committees  of  doctors  and  the  insured  or  theiv  representatives 
(I.e.  the  approved  societies)  for  a  minimum  capitation  rate  of 'Bs.6d.,.  inclusive  of  drugs, 
ot  a  minimum  fee  of  2s.6d.  a  visit,  on  condition  that  each  insured  person  should  have  ftee 
choice  of  doctor  and  that  the  doctor  shoilld  consent  to  act^  Under  this  plan  the  doctors 
would -liot  be  dictated  to  by  the  lay  insurance  committees,  but  the  financial  terms  would 
be  practically  the  same  that  Mr,  Lloyd  George  had  last  offered.  It  was  proinptly 
announced  that  the  Government  could  not  faill  in  with  this  proposal,  wUck' would  in- 
volve handing  over  public  money  without  public  control;  and  the  question  how  was- 
whether  there  would  be  sufificient  breaking-away  from  the  pledges  given  to  the  British 
Medical  Association  for  the  insurance  committees  to  be  able  to  secure  their  pands  of 
doctors  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  under  the  Act.  Oniy  about  half  of  the  ^7^600 
doctors  who  had  ranged  themselves  with  the  Association  in  February  had;  actually  taken 
the  trouble  to  go  to  the  poll  in  December,  and  though  this  was  generally  believed  not  to 
indicate  in  itself  any  corresponding  failure  in  the  solidarity  of  the  profession,  there  were 
now  signs  of  a  good  deal  of  independent  action  in  Certain  localities,  and  notably  in  Soot- 
land.  Already  in  November  a  few  doctors  who  thought  it  a  public  <iuty  to  fall  in  with 
the  Government  scheme  had  started  a  new  organisation  in  opposition  to  the  British 
Medical  Association,  caUed  the  National  Insurance  Prictitioneis  Asiodation;  and  its 
influence,  backed  by  Government  support,  was  being  eierted  in  the  same  direction. 
On' Jan.  2, 1913  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  addressing  the  Advisory  Committee,  itook  a  sanguine 
view  of  this  situation,  and  declared  that  some  8,000  doctors  were  available^  Nevertheleas 
the  strike  now  proclaimed  against  the  Insurance- Act  by  the  recc^gnised  leaders  of  the  me^- 
dical  profession  was  a  very  awkward  fact  fot  the  Liberal  party  to  teckon  with;  The  year 
thus  ended  with  the  ptomxse  of  a  full  crop  of  domestic  political  difficnlriM  to  behar* 
vested  in  1913.  (HticH  CmsHOLH.) 

IV,  Tke Labour  "Unrests: 
Alluskm  has  already  been  made  to  the  compiii^tions  attending  the  political  situation 
during  191 1  and  19x2  on  account  oftfaeinditetrial  nnrest,^  which  had  takenta  peculiarly 
acute  and  dangerous  form.  Though  trade  generally  was  busy,  and  *^  undn^doyment," 
which  had  been  a  serious  problem  only  a  Httle  while  previooslyv  steadily  ^diniisished,^ 
the  tiemand  of  the  wage-earning  classes  for  a  proportiohately  iargsr  share  :0f  the  good 
things  of  life — better  pay  and  less  work  for  it<-^had  become  more  arttculate- and  more 
organised  than  had  been  known  before.  Sociaiist>^and  particularly  **  Syndicalist  V — 
theories  had  for  some  time  been  getting  a  strong  hold  of  the  younger  generation  of  trade-, 
umonists;  and  a  growing  sense  of  the  impoteiice  of  the  Labour  members  in- Pariiament, 
added  to  Increasing  suspicion  that  Liberals  and  Tories  alike  were  in  lea^ae  with  the 
''  money  power,"  encouraged  the  idea  that  *^  direct  action  "  by.melms  of  strikes  was 

*  The  only  official  figures  for  "unemployed"  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  are  for  the 
trgde  anions,  Iti  these  tbe  percentage  of  unem|^oyment;  which  was  9  in  lOoS  and  1909 
fcH  to  5  in  1010  And  3  in  lOi  i.  For  the  first  eleven  months  of  10  W  it  was  as  follows:  Janu^ 
*ry  2.7,  February  2.6,  March  1 1. 3  <coal  strike),  April  3.6,  May  2.7,  June  2.5,  July  2*6, 
August  2.2,  September  2.1,  Octobier  2.0,  November  1.8. 
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the  only  way  of  successfully  asserting  tlie  ciaiin&  of  the  operatives  to  a  iac^r  Allure  of 
the  profits  of  industry.    The  fact  that  wages^  under  existing  agreements,  practkaUy ' 
remained  stationary,  while  the  cost  of  living^  owing  to  higher  prices,,  was  going  up,  gave 
a  solid  basis  for  discontent.    The  nrault  was  seen,  not  only  in  numerous  local  coniflicta. 
between  Capital  and -Labour,  of  which^it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  OGOOuot, 
but  in- three  more  extended  *'- general "  stakes,  which  aimed  at  holding  up  whole  indus^ 
tries  throughout  the  country  and  compelling  parliamentary  intervention.    These  were . 
the  Railway  Men's  Strike  of  xqii,  and  the  Coal-miiiers'  and  lYanspM;  WAnkessf :SUrikes 
of  1913.  <  A  narrative  of  each  of  these  is  given  below^  in  which  allusion  is  made- to ;  the 
potitical  mddents  concerned  with  them.    One  outcome  of  the  Railway  Strike,  and 
of  the  general  unrest  of  which  it  was  a  symptom,  was  an  addition  made  by  the  Govern- . 
ment  to  the  official  machinery  a{^)]ioable  at  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  working  of  the 
Condlialion  Act  of  1906*  •  In  October  191 1  an  Ihditstrial  Council,  representative  ofi 
employers  and  workmen^  was  instituted;  as  a  pernaanent  body  for  considering  ^and - 
inquiring  into  matters  referred  to  them  concerning  trade  disputes,  and  for  taking 
suitable  action- (but  without  any  compulsory  powers)  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Con*> 
dilation  Boards  already  adopted  in  particular  industries.    As  Chairman  of  this  Indus^ 
trial  Council,  aiid  "  Chief  Industrial  Commissioner,''  the  Government  chose  Sir  George 
Askwith  (b^  i^i>,  head  of  the  Labour  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  bad  just, 
been  knighted  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  work  he  had  done  in  effecting  peace  in. 
recent  industrial  conflicts.    But  during  191a  at  all  evoits  the  deliberations  of  the  new 
Industrial  Council  were  not  specially  productive. 

'  From  a  pubhc  point  of  view>  the  worst  feature  of  the  industrial  conflicts  during 
xgii  and  1972  wus  the  spirit  of  ktwleasness  so  repeatedly  shown  in  acts  of  violence- 
and  intimidation,  and  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  law  (partly  owing  to  the.  Trade 
Disputes  Act)  to  vindicate  the  ''  right  to  work  "  on  the  part  of  willing  labourers  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  unions*  With  a.  view  to  supplementing  the  protection  available  in  the 
shape  of  the  police  and  the  milkary-*limited  as  this  might  be  by  the  unwillingness  of: 
the  executive  government  to  do  more  than  appeared  absolutely  neoeasary  in  taking 
a  side  against  strUceiB  who  were  also  voters,  and  even  actually  politioai  supportera-r? 
various  arrangements  were  made  in  191 1  for  esroUing  volunteers  in  pdvate  organisations 
for  the  purpose:  but  so  far  this  movement  has  not  had  any  important  practical  result. 
In  spite  of  constant  criticism  on  points  of  temporary  difficulty  both  from  employers  and 
in  Parliament  and  in-  the  Unionist  Press,  the  measures  taken  by  the  Government  in 
calling  out  troops  and  supporting  the  local  authorities  were  substantially  effective..  The 
complete  faihire  of  the  Transport  Workers'  strike  of  May-August  191 2,  following  on  the 
Asappointing  results  of  both  the  railway  strike  and  toak  strike,  sbowied  that  when  society 
as  a'  whole  was  threatened,  it  could  and  would  protect  itself,  and  that  the  security  o£ 
existing  sodal  order  was  the  first  consideration  fqr  the  executive  Government,  however 
much  it  wished  to  be  neutral  in  disputes  between  emplojrers  and  emi^oyed.  The  necessity* 
of  using  troops,  however,  as  well,  as  police,  in  such  circumstances,  has  led  to -great; 
bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  and.  their  symt>athisersin  Patliament;  and  iuiCeftnitt 
socialist  quarters  attempts  have  been  made  to  put  pressure  upon  soldiers  themselves 
not  to  assist  Capital  agaitist  Labour  and  thus  fi|^  against  their  own  dass.  In  March- 
ifij  the  Government  prosecuted  a  joilmaiist  named  Bowman,  together  with  the  two 
pifnten  of  a  paper  called  TkeSyndkalisiy  for  the  publication  of  an  article  indting  soldiers. 
to  m^tkiy  by  telling  them  not  to  shoot  at  strikers  if  ordered  to  do  to;  they  were,  found 
guilty  at  the  Old  BaUey,  and  sentences  of  nine  and  six  months'  hard  labour  was  pasaed: 
(Mameh  22nd).  On  March  19th  too,  for  nuddng  a  speech  to  the  saiqe  effect,  Mr.  Tom 
Mann,  the  well-^known  Labour  agitator,  was  arrested  on  a  warrant,  issued  by  the  Saiford 
magisttates,  and  he  wais  found  guilty  at  the  Manchester  assiees  on  May  9th  and  sentenced 
to  six  months'^imprisonment  (leduoed  to  two  m<mths  by  the  Homt  Secretary.)       1 

The  year  191 2  also  saw  the  fruition  of  an  enterprise  long  discussed  at  Trade  Union 
Congresses,  namely,  the  starting  in  En^^d  of-  &  daily  paper  directly  repi^senting 
Labour.    On  October  8th  the  first  number  of  the  DaUy  CUisxn  was  publisbed,  undsr  the 
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control  of  a  board  of  directors  appointed  on  behali  of  the  trade  omoas,  the  parliamelktaiy 
Labour  party  and  the  Independent  Labour  party.  Hecetcrfore  the  principal,  orgaa  of 
the  movement — rand  particularly  its.  socialistic  side — had  been  the  weekly  Labour 
Leader 'y  but  the  direct  financing  and  control  of  a  regular  daily,  combining  the.  suppLy 
of  general  news  with  the  attempt  to  forward  Labour  interests  in  particular,  in  com- 
petition with  existing  dailies,  was  a  much  more  ambitious  experiment,  the  results  of 
which  remained  to  be  seen,   ...  •...:, 

The  Railway  Strike  of  1011;— For  the  first  time  in.  the  history  of  Ekiglish  iabour 
tnMibks  a  **■  national  **  strike  was  precipitated  in  191 1,  and.pnvate  war  wa^  made  on 
the  whole' community  by  the  members  of  the  railway  ^unioits.  In  1907  there  bad  beea. 
a  violent  agitation  among  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants 
for' better  wages  and  shorter  hours,  and^  towaidsr  this  end,  for:  '\riecognitiozv  "  oi  their 
Trade  Union  by  the  railway  companies,  which  had  been  steadily  refused  by  :all  lexcept 
the  North  Eastern  Company:  (after  an  a.rbitration  in  i897)>  This  struggle  had  gone  on 
icff  many  months,  the  companies  insisting  that  their  finances  would  not  permit  oiaay 
concessions,  tiU  in  October  1907  a  ballot!  of  th^  :UmoB  was  takeb  and  preparations  were 
made  for  a  general  railway  strike.  This  was  only  averted  on  November  6tli,  as  the 
result  of  negotiations  carried  on  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
by  an  agreement  between* both. sides  to  accept  a  scheme  o£  conciliation  astd  arbitration 
proposed  by  him.  Under  this  scheme^  sectiofiai  boards  were  set  up  .for  each  company^ 
composed  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employed,  to  deal  with: disputes  about 
hours  and  wages;  a  Central  Conciliation  Board,  also  representing  both  sides,  was  set 
Up  to  adjudicate  on  points  on  which  the  sectional  boardfi<i^  not  ag):)ee:  and  a  finajl  appeal 
was  provided  to  a  single  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the. Speaker  aad  Master  of  the 
Rolls  or  one  of  them;  .The  agreement  to  abide  by  this  scheme  was  to  remain  in  force  for 
sit  yeans  and  then  be  terminable  by  either  side  on  a  year's  notice* 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  thought  to  have  been  highly:  successful  iii  bringing  it  about, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  a  permanent  remedy  had  been  found  Ich:  the  unreSt  in  the  railway 
world.  The  companies  had  gone  a  very  long  way  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Union 
owing  ta  the  pressure  put  on  them  by  the  Governinent  to  accept. the  scheme.  The 
actual  working  of  the  Conciliation  Boards  however  proved  as  time  went  on  very  dis-. 
appointing  to  the  railway  men;  and  the  movement  for  shorter  hours  and  better,  wages, 
persistently  pressed  by  the.forward  party  in.  the-  Union  and  associated  with  the  socialist 
propaganda  throughout  the  Labour  world,  came  to  a  head -again  in  i9J[z.  Strikes  had 
been  going  on  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  London  and  elsewhere,  among  various  oth^ 
classes  of  transport  workers, — seamen,  dockers  and  carters.  In  London  &  violent  dock 
strike  was  only  terminated  early  in  August  by  an  award  oC  Sir  Albert  RoUit*  increasing 
wages;  and  a  carmen's  strike,  which  had  been  accompanied. by  seri<»us  disorder  and  had 
driven  the  Government  to  order  troops  from  Aldeishot,  was ; brought;  to  an.  end  with 
considerable  dif&culty  at  the  same  time  by  tfaeihteryention  of  th^  Board lof  Trade,  the 
DAen*  securing  concessions  both  as  to  hours  and  wages.  At  Liverpool  ft  protracted  dock 
strike  had  driven  the  shipowners  oa  Aitgust  3rd  to  agree  to  ''recognise  "  the  Dockers 
Unibn  and  make  other  concessions;  but  a  number  of  strikers: Refused  to  go  back  to 
wk)rk;  'and  the  shipowners  then  announced  a  generallockTOut  to  begin-on  August  14th. 
The  answer  of  -the  Dockers  Strike  Committee,  led  by  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  was.  to  call  on 
all  transport  workers  to  assist  them  by  stxiking  in  sympathy^  and  wild  scenes  of  rioting 
riesulted,  requiring  the  assisitance  of  troops*  to  assist  the  Liverpool  poliice.  The.g^aeral 
unrest  now  spread  in  an  active  form  to  the  railway  men  too» 

For  some  time  past  the  discontent  at  the  working  of  the  Conciliation  scheme  had  led 
tb  talk  of  a  general  railway  strike;  the  Trade  Union  agitators  were  spoiling  for  a  fight, 
and  the  companies  were  preparing  for  emergencies.  .  At  Liverpool  the  goods. porters 
at  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshine  stations  struck 'Ont  August  5th  because  of  the  delay  in. 
dealing  with  tbeii!  grievances,  and  at  other  stations  the  men  cam^e  out  in  sympathy. '  On 
August  rsth,  the  joint  executives  of  the  four  rail waymen'a  Unions, — Amalgamated  So- 
•  *  See  genertlly.E.  5.  i*,  331  «/  jcg. 
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dety  of  IRailway  Servants^  .Associated  Society  of  Lxicomotive  E^gineets  and  Firemeii) 
Genecld  Railway  Workeis'  Uiuon^  and  Sigiialmad's  and  Poinlsaien's  Unioa—^eckicd  to 
order  m  geneml  strSie  unless  id  t'wenty-lour  hours  the  companies  agreed  to  meet  them, 
and  (Msonss  tcnns.  The  Companies  at  once  refused  to  do  sof  o^  to  admit  that  the  Gotw 
ciliaiioB  scheme  of  1907  could  be  thrown  ovef  in  this  way^  Thei  leaders  of  the*  men  on 
the  oftheif  hand '<:ontended  that  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  agreement  of  1907.  had 
ne:wer  been  carried  out,  and  that -they  must  have  direct  reoognition  of  their'  unions. 
Matters  were  now  at  a  deadlock.  However  conciliatory  the  Go vcanuaent. might  be  to! 
lAbaur,  its- attitude  was  necesBarily  dictated,  in  the.first  place  by  the  duty,  in  the  event 
of  a  sfjtike,  (of  secucmg  the  transport  of  food  and  mails,  the  safety  of  property,  and 
other  public  interesls  threatened,  aad  secondly:  by  its  own  responsibility  for  the  agree* 
meat  oi  i^crjr  which  the  railway  nien  were  openly  intending  to  break.  :  The  machinery; 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  set  to  work  to  try  to  bring  both  sides  together  and  to  dday. 
the  rupture,  but  meaawhile  thetcofi^ranies^  who  engaged  to  provide  ioif  a  restricted 
service  -by  means  ol  their  non-union  employ^^  were  guaranteed  mtHtary  protectionv 
and  preparationB;  were  made  fcir  placing  soldiers  along  the  lines,  at  the- stations  and 
ebewJhece  for  this  purpose* .  > 

On  August  17th  Mr.  Asqfuith  had  an  interview  with  tin  men's  representatives,:  and- 
offereda  Rotyral  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  oi  the  Conciliation  Scheme,- 
but  at  the  .same  time  he  warned  them  gravely  and  firmly  that  the  Government  could 
not  attow  the  railway  service  of  the  country^  to  be-  paralysed^:  Resenting  the  tone  of 
his  speech^  and  su^icious.of  a  Royal  Coiamissiott  as  simply  a  nieans  of  shelving  the 
whole  mattei^— though  it  was  e^lained  too  late  that  Mr«  Asquith  really  meaat  a 
Commission  of  tharee^to  sit  and  report  at  once — they  refused  this  ofiEer  and  ordered  the 
strike^  which  begaH  next  day  in  spite  of  continued  efforts  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  (Mr. 
Asqtti^h  liaving  left  further  action  to  him)  to  overcome  what  seemed  t^o  be  a  miaunder-' 
standing.  As  the  result  of  his  ezplanatioiis  to  the  men's  leaders  negotiations  still  went 
eo;  a- votoof  censure  on. the  Government  which  the  Labour  'Party  at  first  decided  to 
move  in  tlie: House. of  Commons  was  not  pvoceeded  with;  and  instead  oCFarMameDt 
being  adjourned  on  August  i8th  until  the  autumn  session  as  had  been  arranged,  it  was- 
(kcidi^  to  meet  a^ahi  on  August  22nd  in  order  to  deal  with  the  dtuation.  Meanwhile 
the  strike  was  in  aotual  epeiation  for  practically  two  whole  days,  abd  did  not  terminate: 
till  August  aothv  Dn  Saturday  (19th)  however  a  settlement  was  effected  late  at  night, 
as  the- result  of  ia  conference. at  the  Board,  of  Trade  between  reprtoentatives.'of  the 
companies  and  themeny  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  Mr,  Lloyd  George,  Mr  Sydney  Bux«> 
ton^  Sir  H.  Llewellya  Smith  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Askwith.  It  was  agreed  that  a  Special. 
CoQ3utai8sitfn:should  at.obce  investigate  the  working  of  the  Coudliaticm  Scheme  and. 
report  quiddiy  what  dianges  were  desirable,  and  that  the  trade-union  leaders  should 
pisrsuade  thtf  men  /ta  return  to  work,  the  strikers  being  reinstated.  There  was  some 
diificidty  in  cectaindistricta  in  getting  the  men  to  go  bade  at  once,  but  the  crisis  was  now 
substantially  al  an  end,  victory  b^g  claimed  for  the  strikers  at  a  mass**meeting  in  Hyde. 
Pilrk  on  Sunday.  Wben  Parliament  met  on  the  ^2nd  Mr.  Asquith  exp'lained  what  had 
been  dtxoe,  and  gave  the  names  of  the  Special  Gomibis8toners»*-T-Sir  David  Harcd  (Chair* 
man).  Sip  Thomas  RatcUfite  Ellis,  Mr.  C.  G.  Beale,  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  Jkf.P.  and  Mn 
John  Burnett;  and  though  Mr«  Kdr  Hardie  and  a  few  supporters  insisted  on  'a  division 
against  iudjouraing  foe  the  parliamentai!y  holiday  and  att&cked  the  Government  for 
taking  sides  against  the  strikers — a  charge  warmly  resented  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George, — ^the 
geniTal  feeling  was.  that  a  bad  business  was  over  as  well  as  was  possible. 

TheSpeofal  Commission  started  work  on  August. ^srd  and  took  evideitce  from  both 
sides  up  to  October  ^rd,  its  report  being  issued  on  October  toth.  It  was  unanimously 
lecontoaended.  that  the  Conciliation  Scheme  should' be 'ameiided  in  various  ways;  the 
Ge^tral^b0ai'd  being  abolished  and  any!  differences  within  the  stictioiiai  boards  being,  set^- 
tied  by  an  independent  chairman  chosen  from  a  panel  drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Trade',. 
Trade  Utuon  ''recognition  ^  by  the  companies  was  not  ditectly  conceded — tbe;Coi»H 
missioners  pointed  out  that  the  companies  could  not  permit  mtervention  on  the  subjeisi; 
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of  discipline  and  management, -r^-but  some  satisfaction  was  given  in  thisditBCtion  by  a 
recommendation  that  tJie  men  should  have  anybody  they  wanted  (e.g.  a  Trade  Union 
official  and  not  actually  aa  employ^)  on  the  sectional  boards  as  their  isecretaiy  and 
advocate.  Meanwhile  howearer,  though  the  men  were  back  at  work,  thera  was  sN^ill 
much  unrest,  and  the  Labour  party  and  Trade  Unian  leaders  were:by  notmeans  satis- 
fied'with  the  result  of.  the  Commission. '  When  they  accepted  itsappomtment  there  was* 
a  general  impression^  shared  in  by  the  Government,  that  both:  sides  had  agreed  to  Jaocept 
its  findings,  bat  on  the  men  s  side  this  was  now.  denied^  arid  threats,  of  a  renewal  of  the 
str^Le  were  inade  unless  the. companies  agreed  to. specific  demands  lor.shorter  hours  aiul 
Higher  wages  on  a  minimum!  scale  Thexuuon  leaders  decided-  to  take  a  baOot  m  Decern^ 
ber'  on  the  -question  whether  the  findings  of-  the  Commission  should  be  aticepted  or 
another  strike  for  ^*  recognition  '*  started;  and  when  the  report' of  the  ComnussicA  came 
up  'for  discussion  >in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  22nd  tlie  situation  was  still' 
It  very  difficult  one.  A  resolutiosi  was  moved,  by  Mr.  Lloyd  .Oeoi^e  asking  the  (k^venn 
ment  to'  bring  about  a  further  meeting  between  the  cepnssentatives  to  the  agreement 
of  August  xgth;  but  this  was  only  carried  after  a  contentious  debate  displaying  obstmacy 
on  both  sides,  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  insisting  that  the  men  had  vot  agreed  to  abeept 
the  Report  and  that  ^' recog^tioin  "  was  indispensaUa,  while  the  view  of  the  C6m- 
paaies  was  that  the  Grovernment  ought  to  hold  the  Report  as  binding  on  both  parties,- 
It  was  not  till  Dec^ember  txth' that,  after  a  good  deal  of  .d^ik>macy  on  the  part  ol  the 
Board  of  Trade  officials,  a.  comproinise  was  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  further  eonlei^ces. 
A  few  dayd  before,  the  bailot  of  the  members  of  thd  unions  had  been  .taken,  but  the 
lesuk  was  hot  made  public,' and  now  both  parties  agreedto  accq>t  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  as  aba^s  for  modifying  the  future  workiiig'of  the  Condliatioa  Sdieme; 
the  ''  iecognition.?':of  the  unions  being  accepted  to  the  extent  of  aliownkgthe  men^to 
have  their  Trade^Union  -Secretary  as  adviser.  Matters  were  gradually  arranged  for 
continuing  the  oon^iliation:  bbarc^  on  this  amended  :scheme,  and  various  concessiona 
as  to  wages  and  hours  w^re  akb  made  by  the  companies^  which  helped  to  keep  the  peace 
with  the  uhions' during  1912;  though  discontent  with;  their  conditions  dfvkd)Our  still 
continued  among  various  classes,  of  workers. 

As  regards  thestrike  itself,  while  in  actual  operation^the  state  of  tbe  railways  daring 
those  two  or  thrbe  days  was  unprecedrated. .  Some  s  00,000  i  men  altogether,  about  a 
third  of  the  workers,  were  out,  and  traffic  was  much  restrkted,  the  worst  dislocation 
being  in  the  North  of  England,  round  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Ttoofis  were^em-^ 
ployed  freely  to  guard  the  lines  and  give  protection  against  violence,  and  in  consequence 
there  .were  only  certain  particularly  disturbed  districts  where  serious  mischief  occurred. 
On  August  tgth  an  attack  was  made  by  rioters  on  a  train  at  Lianellyv  and  theeokLiers 
had  to  shoot,-  two  men  being  killed,  while  an  exfplosibndue  to  the  mob  setting  fire  to  some 
trucks  oontainihg  gunpowder  resulted  in  ^ye^  more  deaths;  and  at  Liverpool  6n  the  t5th 
two  men  we're^shot  in  a  rioti  Tlie  employment  of  the  military  was.  furiously  denounced 
by  the  Labour  agitators,  bat' the  intimidation  practised  against  hon-itnionists  and  the 
danger  of  extended  sabotage  were  such  that,  on  the  whole,  the  oomt>arative  peaceabkn 
ness  of  the  stoppage,  which- occurred  in  a*  summer  of  unexampled  beat,  was  rather  re- 
markable. '  To  a  great  extent,  and  partictulaily  on  the  lines  nearer  London,  this  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  union-meft  who  went  out  (a  certain  liamber 
rem^ing  loyal  to  the  Companies)  onlydid  so  because  they  dared  not  disobey  the  union 
orders.  ■  ■ '  , 

Simply  on  the  issue  as  to  more  generous  treatment  of  the:  railwfay-woricers 
thisre  was  a  fairCy  widespread  Sjrmpat^y  on  the  part  of  the  pnblic  with  the  men^  and 
it  was  against  the  method  employed  by  their  leaders -for  asserting -their  claims  that 
public  indignatiott  was  aroused.-  It  is  too  early  to  estimate  whether  iany  substantial 
success  was  gained  by  the  strike  in  improving  the  position  6f  the  n^en.  One  definite 
advantage  was  however  oecured^for  the  railway  unions  as  such;  their  membership  before 
the  strike  had  been  steadily  declining,cand  during^  the  subsequent  monthsthey  were 
joined  by  large  numbers  of  men  who  had  pievioudy  remained  ^outside. 
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The  Knox  Case,  ipia.-^In  December '1^12  a  seriom  strike  took  i^ce  on  thcNbrth 
Eastern  Tailway  over  the  case  of  Driver  Knox,  leading  temporarily  to  a  complete  local 
dislocation  of  tiafficand  mnch  injury  to  industry.  Knox,  who  was  a  main4ine  driver; 
had  beeb  arrested  at  Newcastle  on  October  26  for  being  druak  and  disorderly  and 
assaulting  the  police,  and  when  brought  before  the  magistrates  was  fined  five  shillings 
for  beuig  drunk,  though  the  charge  of  assault  was  dismissed.  He  was  ofif^duty  at  the 
time,  but  the  company  naturally  took  a  serious  view  of  such  a  conviction  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who  was  liable  to  be  responsible  for  tiie  safety  of  a  passenger-train,  and  he 
was  seduced  ia  rank  to  that  of  driver  of  a  pilot-engine  only.  -  He  had  apparently 
thought  that  no  notice  would  be  taken  by  the  company,  and  had  paid  the  fine  and 
not  appealed  against  the  conviction;  but  when  h^  was  reduced  in  rank  he  protested 
that  he  had  b^en  wrongly  convicted,  and  his  case  Was  taken  up  by  the  local  branches 
of  the  men's  union  at  Newcastle,  Gateshead  and  elsewhere,  their  claim  being  that 
the  company  had  no  right  to  take. cognisance  of  a  man's  action  when  off  duty.  Their 
demand  that  Knox  should  be  reinstated  was  refused  on  public  grounds  by  the  company, 
and  on  Dclcember  6  the  men  decided  to  ^rike.  The  situation  was  altogether  anomalous, 
since  the  ^rike  iras  carried*  out  without  the- sanction  of  the  officials  of  the  union,  without 
legal  notice,  and  contrary' to  the  agreement  made  with  the  company  for  referring  all 
disputes  to  a  conciliation  board;  but  by  December  8  thousands  of  railwaymen  at 
Newcastle,  Gateshead,  South  Shieldci  and  other  nefghbotiritig  centred  had  gone  out, 
and  the  whole  service  was  disorganised.  It  quickly  became  apparent  that  a  settlement 
depended  on  wliether  Knox's  conviction  for  drunkenness  represented  a'  serious  offenco 
or  not.  As  matters  stood  the  company  were  bound  to  treat  it  as  one,  but  if  he  could 
show  that  an  error  had  been  committed  they  were  prepared  to  reinstate  him.  For 
this  purpose  an  appeal  was  made  by  Knox  to  the  Home  Office,  and  on  the  toth  of 
Deosmbet  the  Home  Secretary  sent  Mr.  Chester  Jones,  one  of  the  London  police 
magistrates,  to  Newcastle  to  hold  an  official  enc|uiry.  He  began  to  tnke  evidence  on 
the  rzth,  'and  issued  his  report  on  the  r4th.  It  was  shown  that  Knox  was  not  quite^ 
sober  pn  the  occasion  in  question,  and  had  been  refused  admission  to  a  tramcar,  with 
the  resuH  that  anidtercation  took  place,  in  which  he  had  been  roughly  handled  by  the 
police;  but  the  evidence  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  Mr.  Chester  Jones,  in  the 
circumstances,  came  to  the  conclusion,  on  the  main  point  at  issue,  that  Knox  was  not 
really  either  "  drunk  or  disorderly  "or  "  drunk  and  incapable  "  or  even  "  drunk '4t 
all  in.  the  police-court  sense."  This  b^ng  so,  the  Home  Secretary  announced  that 
Knox  would  be  granted  airce  paxdon;  and  as  this  result  wiped -all  the  pn9ce«<Uivg$jOUt 
the  company  immediately  reinststted  him.  It  was  agreed  that  the  strikers  should  re- 
sume their  old  places,  which  they  had  forfeited  by  their  breach  of  agreement;  on  pa;jring 
a  week's  wages  as  a  fine,  while  the  company  paid  compensatioi^  to  the  new  men  they. 
had  taken  on  during  the  strike;  and  on  these  terms  the  whole  affair  came  to  an  end  on 
D^ceinbet  16  with-  a  minimum  of  further  dissatisfaction.  ^ 

ThfeNtttloiud  Coal  Strtke  of  1912. — In  December  1910  a  strike  began  at  the  Cambriaii 
Combine  Collieries  (of  which  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas  was  maniaging  director),  owlngito  the 
failure'  of  the  two  referees  (represehtirig  owners  and  men)  appointed  by  the  ^uth 
Wales  Conciliation  Board  to^gree  upon  a  tonnage  pi-ice  for  the  working  of  a^seaiir  at/ 
the  Ely  Pit,  which  had  till  then  beeti  workied  oil  day-work.  The  rates  offered  by  the 
owners  were  denounced  by  the  strike  ookntaiittee  as  a  '*  starvation  "  wage;  but  the 
strike  was  really  a  forward  move  oto  the  "part  of  the  3^oungef  extremists  among  the 
men",  who  had  obtained  the  upper  hand  and  were  infiuenced  -by  socialistic  doctrlned. 
A  generaMock-out  of  the  men  working  in  other  seams  in  the  Ely  Pit  was  the  masters' 
reply.  The  Welsh  socialists  then  sent  delegates  to  enlist  sympiithy  among  the  English 
and  Scottish  miners  elsewhere,  and  to  try  to  bring  about  a.  general  strike;  but  the 
leaders  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  were  not  ^prepared  to  support  the 
action  of  the  Ely  Pit  strike  committee,  and  financial  support  ivas  ^ithdrawa,  so  that 
the  strike  coUapflied.  But  th^  propaganda  which  started  in  connection,  with  it  had  ad 
influence  on  what  followed. 


s^ 
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For  some  little  while  the  Miners'  Federation  had  been  putting  a  dfeLim-beford  the 
owners  in  the  Federated  area  for  the  fixing  of  definite  rates  of  payment  in  the  case  of 
'^  abnormal  pkces  ''  where  the  men  were  unable  to  earn  an  average  day's  wage  for  no 
fault  of  their  own.  The  reaaonabieness  of  some  such  step  could  not  be  altogether 
denied)  but  the  difficulty  was  to  agree- on  satisfactory  terms,  and  no  icoiiclusioh- had 
been  arrived  at.  At  the  Soutipdrt  Conference  of  Miners'  Delegates  in  October  igii 
the  demand  that^  in  abnormal  places,  a  miner's  remuneration  should  be  made  up  to  the 
district  rate  was  given  a  different  form,  a  claim  now  being  made  for  an  all-round  miro« 
mum.-    The  following  resolution,  proposed  by  the  executive,  was  unanimoii^y  {uused : — 

That  the  Federation  take  immediate  steps  to  secure  an  individual  minimum  wage  far 
all  meA  an4  boys  working  in  mines  in.  the  area  of  thc;  Federation,  without  any  r^efence  \q 
the  working  places  bein§;.«^bnormal.  In  the  event  of  the  employers  refusing  to  agree. to  this, 
the  2 1  St  rule  to  be  put  into  operation,  to  demand  assent. 

.The  delegates  were  instructed  to  report  the  result  of  their  negotiations  with  the  em- 
ployers at  a  second  .Conference  on  November  t4th.  At  this  conference^  at  which  they 
reported  their  "failure  to  obtain  the  inininium  wage,  an  adjournment  :wa&  reserved  on 
(by  336,000  votes  to  238,000)  for  future  negotiations;  and  on  December  21st,  the  situation 
remaining  the  same,  it,  was  resolved  that  a  ballot  should  be  taken  on  January  xotl^-i-ath, 
1912,  on  the  question  ".  Are  you  in  favourof  giving  notice  to  establish  the  principle  of 
a  minimum  wage  for  every  man  and  boy  working  in  the  mines  of  Great  Britain?"  -A 
resolution  was  also  passed  '^that  each  district  send  to  Mr.  Ash  ton  [General  Seo^Qtary 
of  the  Miners'  Federation] >•  tabulated  statciment  of  what  it  desires. to  be  its  ininimuiH 
wage,  and  that  the  Executive  Com^ttee  of  the  Federation  meet  to  consider  the  state- 
ments and  report  to  a  National  Conferenq^  in  Birmingham  on  January  18^  19x9/' 

The  result  of  the  ballot,  as  declared  at  the  Birmingham  Conference,  showed  445,^1 
votes  for  giving  notice,  115,721  against>-*maJQrity  330,080,  South  Wales- alo^e  giving 
a  majority  of  85^107  for  stopping -work.  .  And  on  February  2, 1912,  after  considerable 
di$cussio.a  of  the  .minimum  rates  asked  for,  the  following  schedule  was  approived:-^ 


Yorkshire  ■  *  k 
Lancashire-  .  . 
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Derb^sh;re  '  ' .  "'. 
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Soutii  Derbyshire 
Somersetshire      '. 
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6 
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S   r^la' 

..  .6:i:i. 

6'.  li. 
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"6    •  ' 
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The  coal-owners  met  on  February  7th,  and  the  Welsh  owners  thea  refused  to  discuss 
the  minimum  wage. and.  retired  jfroni  the  conf^ence^/. This. 99^^  a.^trik^'ineviiabie, 
since  the  Aiiner$  were  not  prepared  to  settle  with  Any  but  the  whole  Federated  area,  and 
notices  were  given  accordingly^  the  public  being  .faced  with  a  prospect  oi  a  complete 
cessation  of  coal  supplies;  >.  The  Prinze;  Minister  on  February  .20th  invitqd.  bo^.  sid^ 
to  meet  liim  to  discuss  Tit^eans  of  averting  a  national  stoppage, :  and  th^  representative 
met  him  on  February  22nd,  but  to  no  purpose;  and  on  Februaary  26th  tbe  first  niiners 
went  on.strike  at  Alfreton,  the  rest  9009  foUot^ing^  in  spite  of  th0  announ^en^ent  jlhat 
the  priuciple  of  a  nunimum  wage  wasnowad<)pted  by  the  GoTernmenl  aAd  .that  they 
would  take  steps  to' give  it  Parliamentary  sanction  unless. ^n^greement  wene.-Arrived 
at.  OA  this  point  a  split  occurred  between,  the  coal-owners,  those  of  Durham  and  tbs 
Federatied  districts  being  prepared  to  fall  in.  with  the  proposal  of  the  Govermneot,  aad 
the  others  refusing..  On  March  ist  over  a  million  coal-minecs  were  out  '(York»  and 
N.  ^lidl^ds,  23^,000;  S.. Wales  220,000;  Scotland  130,000;  NorthumberlanJd,  120,000; 
DuiQiain,  110,000;  Midlands  and  South,  1 05^000;  N.  Wales,  30poo{  N.  4nd  E,  Lanes. 
45;Ooo),  and  during  the  whole  month  the  country  was  convulsed  by  the  calamity^ 
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At  last,  after  the  Goveiiyttent  had  made  a  further  unsuccesaful  attempt,  by  a  con- 
ference, to  bring  owaers' and  miners  to  agreement,  on  March  19th  Mr.  Asquith  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons  a  Minimum  Wage  fiiM  as  their  last  resort.  It  praVid^d 
that;  in  the  coal  industry,  every  contract' for  empio3naieht  should  involve  the  payment 
of  a  mimmum  rate,  to  be  settled  for  each  district  by  a  joint  board  set  up  under  the 
auspkesof  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Bill  was  read  a  seccmd  time  on  March  sist,  after 
a  motion  for  its  rejection  by  Mr.  Balfour,  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition,  had  been  defeated 
by  348'votes  to  225,  and  it  had  passed  both  Houses  on  March  28th.  Having  made  their 
protest  against  a  piece  of  revohitionary  legislation  which  introduced  so  novel  and  faiv 
reaching  a  principle  into  industrial  eoonomios,  the  Unioniats  left  the  responsibility  to 
the  Government,  and  the  only  Parliamentary  difficulty  was  caused  by  the  Labour  party, 
who  fought  for  the  inclusion  of  a  precise  definition  of  the  minimum  in  the  shape  of  56.. 
a  day  for  adults  and  2s.  for  b03^;  as  the  Government  refused  this  and  insisted  on  the 
rates  being  fixed  by  the  district  boards,  tlie  Labour  party  opposed  the  third  reading;, 
which,  however,  was  carried  by  213  to  48*  There  was  acute  dissatisfaction  among 
the  nrihers  at  the  failure  of  the  Labour  party  to  get  tbeir  own minimum  schedule  of  rates 
adopted,  and  for  a  time  the  result  was  doubtftil;  but  it  was  decided  to  take  a  ballot 
(April  tsf)  on  the  question  of  returning  to  work,  and  though  a  majority  still  voted  for 
staying  out  (244,01  r  to  201,013)  it  was  not  large  enough  (two-thirds  being  required  by 
the  rules)  and  the  abstentions  were  signitaint. 

The  fact  was,  the  funds  were  exhausted  and  the  men  had  liad  enough  of  the  struggle. 
The  conclusion  of  Sir  A.  Markham,  the  Liberal  M.P.  and  coaiowner,  writing  in  the 
QucHerly  Review  for  April  1912,  is  probably  the  verdict  of  history;  he  considered  that 
"  the  ground  of  ^attack  was  ill-chosen;  the  men  should  have  stood  to  their  original  demand, 
the  payment  on  account  of  abnormal  places  or  toss^  due  to  had  management.  If  in 
addition  they  had' asked  for  an  increase  of  wages  equivalent  to  10%  on  thebasis  ratea, 
to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living,  they  woiild  have  occupied  strong  ground.  Thie 
great  mass  of  nien  came  ottt  to  obtain  higher  wages,  and  for  no  other  reason;  and  when 
they  voted  for  the  formula  *rairtimum  wage*  nine-tenths  did  not  know  what  they  were 
voting  for.'"  The  result,  as  the  year  went  on  and  the  minimum; rates  were  settled,  not 
without  friction,  was:  a  profound  disgust  among  the  coal-miners  generally  with  the 
operation  of  the  new  Act,  which  was  found  to  de  very  little  to  increase  the  amount  paid 
in  wages;  but  it  had  done  its  work  for  the  moment,  the  crisis  being  over.  Li  October 
moreover  a^  agreemleiit  was  arrivediat  between,  r^vesentotives  of  miners  and  coal-owners 
of  the'E))glish  Federated  area,  by  which  about  400,000  licorkers  would  a€  once  receive 
an  advance  of  a  shilling  a  week  in  wages.  This  was  the  outcome  of  discussions  before 
a  Coiiciliation  Board,  WhiicH  had  be^  in  existence  for  some  years  and  was  now  renewed 
for  a  further  period;  and  this  addition  of  about  £i,oo6^txx>  a  year  to  the  wage-fund  was 
worth  m^re  than  alt  the  haggling' about  minimum  rates^ 

Tbe  TrftABporl'^orkers''StFllni  of  191£.-^In  connection  with  the  opening  phases,  of 
the  railway  strike  of  r  911,  attudon  has  akeady  been  made  to  the  sporadic  strikes  of  other 
sections' of  ^'ifrans^H  workers  "  etirlier  in  that  year;  and  the  genera!  dock  strike  which 
began  in  London  dn^May  2^,  '1912,  Was  reaftytiie  concluding  phase  of  the  unrest  Which 
had  only  been  partiadiy  (luieted'during  the  previous  August.  First  the  fightermen  .came 
out,  afHd  then  a  ^^  sympathetic  **  strike  involved  all  the  other  unions  of  transport  workeifs 
connected  with  the  Pott  of  London. '  The  fiominal  reason  for  the  Hghtermen  cea(sing 
work  was  their  objection  to  one  man  employed  as  a  watchman  having  no  ''  Federation 
ticket;**  hie  bdOnged  to  the  Forieftnen's  Society,  a  union  not  affiliated  to  the  Transport- 
workers'  Federation;  but  refused  to  join  the  Lightermen's  Sodety ,  which  was  so  affiliated, 
and  When  the  lightermen  demanded  his  dismissal,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  work 
only  With  men  who  belonged  to  the  Federation^  his  employers  naturally  refused.  This 
Wasihowcver  in  reality  only  the  culmination  of  a  number  of  "  grievances  "  put  forward 
by  the  men,  who  comjdained  ^i  being  victimised  under  thie:  terms  of  the  existing  agree- 
ments: Unsuccessf^  negotiations  had -for  some  time  been  going  on  between  their 
'Secretary  Mr.  Costing' (l^mself  actually  atmember  of  the  Port  of  London  Autiiori^ 
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and  thci  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  view  to  pressure  being  imt  on  the  employers;  and  the 
declaration  of  a  strike  on  May  20th  for  the  reason  given  was  prompted  by  the  hope  that 
the  hands  of  the  Government  would  be  forced.  In  taking  this  step  the  lightermen 
keUed  on  their  privileged  position  in  the  Port  of  London.  Their  Society  held  an  old 
licence  from  the  Watermen- s  Company,  whose  functions  were  transferred  in  xqoS  to  the 
new  Port  of  London  Authority,  and  the  law  was  that  unlicensed  men  should  not  be 
employed  so  long  as  licensed  men  were  available,  so  that,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  substitutes  in  an  emergency,  the  employers,  a«  they  knew,  would  have  to 
reinstate  them  when  the  strike  was  over..  (One  result  of  the  strike  was  that  the  Port  of 
London  Authority  took  steps  to  get  this. law  altered.)     . 

The  Federation  of  Transport  Workers  ;now  took  up  the  Lightermen's  cause,  and  in 
doing  80  put  forward  a  further  grievance  on  behalf  of  the  Carters'  Union,  by  whom  an 
agreement  had  been  made  with  the  Master  Carters'  Association  when  the  strike  of  the 
•previous  August  was  settled.  The  complaint,  was  that  one  firm  which  had  Joined  the 
Association  had  dismissed  their  union  men,  contrary  to  the  terms  accepted,,  aiid  had 
resigned  from  the  Association  when  it  called  them  to  account,  so  that  the  agreement  was 
useless.  The  Unioin  demanded  accordingly  that  all  employers  in  the  Port  should  be 
obliged  to  belong  to  a  Masters'  Federation,  which  would  have  power  to  guarantee  the 
carrying  oat  of  agre^nents^  As  no  concession  on  this  point,  was  forthcoming,  notice  of 
a  general  strike  of  all  members  of  the  Transport  Workers'  Federation  was  given.  • 

l^e  Govenutient  at  once  took  action  :by  appointing  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K.C.,  to  hold 
an  enquiry  on  May  24.th,inordet  that  the  iteues,  which  at  the  moment  were  decided^ 
cohfused,  might  be  somewhat  better  defined,  and  in  the  hop>e  of  checking  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conflict.  He  sat  to  hear  evidence  from  both  sides  at  Fishmongers'  Hall,  and 
made  his  report  on  May  2Sth  to  the  effect  that,  while  the  lightermen  were  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  the  award  of  the  previous- -August  meant  that  none  but  members  of  their 
-Federation  should  be  employed,  and  they  themsdives  had  broken  their  agreement  by 
striking  without  recourse  to  arbitration,  still  there  were  several  points  on  which  the 
Transport  Workers  had  legitimate  grievances,  owiikg  to  the  employers  not  having  carried 
out  certain  terms  of  their  agreements  also.;  The  Government  on  May  a<)th  suggested  a 
conference  between  the:  two  sides,  which  was  however  declined  by  the  shipowners,  who 
insisted  that  the  only  point  really  at  isdue  YTas  the  lightermen's  breach  qi  agreement  in 
suspending  work  and  thus  dislocating  the  whole  business  of  ^  the  Port*  Meanwhile  a 
general  strike -of  transport-workers  waf»  ia  progress  at  the  docks,  some.So^ooo  men  being 
affected,  and  the  whole  food  supply  of  London  was  threatened;  but  the  shipoiwners 
actively  engaged  **  free  "  labourers  in  spite  of  trade. union  picketing  and  intimidation, 
and  day  by  day  managed  more  efficiently  to  get  their  ships  unloaded.  Public  dis- 
cussion, influenced  by  Sir  Edward  Clarke's  report,  and  its  criticism  of  both  si^ea,  centred 
round  the  apparent  necessity  of  providing,  alike  >  for  masters  and  men^  some  guarantee 
kgatnst  breaches  of  agreements;  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  whp  in  Mr^  \AaQuitb'«  jtemp^ary 
absence  in  the  Mediterranean  dominated  the  Government  policy,  made  proposals^  which 
he  explained  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Jime  5t.h;  for  a  Joint  Condhation  Board, 
combined  with  pecuniary  guarantees  on  bolh>sid^.  Mr^.  Gosling,  oa  behalf  of  the 
Transport  Workers,  gave  a  general asaeat*to  (this  suggestion,  but  theemployers and  Xbfi 
Port  of  London  Authority  (with  Lord  Devonport,*-*formerly  Mr,  Hudson. Kearley,. a 
nvelKknown  Liberal  M.P., — as  chairman),  after  care£ul ;  consideration,  rejected  it  on 
June  TOth.  It  was  pointed  out  by  them  that  there  was  no  pr<H>er  basis,- tuaider  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  at  the  docks,  for  such  a  Board,  the  trades  con^semed  being  very 
different  and  the  employers  (some  of -whom  were  foMign  firms)  themselves,  being  com- 
petkdrs;  the  Pbrt  of  London  Authority  mortover  was  a  statutory  body,  with  difiti;ict 
obfigations  and' responsibilities,  and  oouM  not  well  enter  into  such  an  arrangement,  any 
more  than  a  Government  Department  could — the  Post  Office,  fov  instance-rwith  the 
men  in  its  employment.  This  was  not  a  case  of  a  stiike  ag^iftst  some:  individual  firm 
irhich  had  igiven  legitimate  cause  of  offence,  but  a  general  istrike  against  the.  whole  Port, 
on  the  part  of  a  heterogeneous  body  of  workmen,  most  of  whom- had  no  actual  :quan;ri 
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with  their  employers,  and  who  had  stopped  work  in  defiance  of  existing  agreements. 
Negotiations  now  broke  down  altogetto,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Transport  Workers' 
Fedesration  declared  a  ''  national  **  strike  apd  tried  to  ^^aii  out  all  it3  allied  meiphers  at 
other  ports  as  wdl  as  London.  But  though  some  sq,poo  men  responded  altogether  at 
Manchester,  Sojathaija^on,  Bristol,  Plymottth,and  Swansea,  this  appeal  for  a ''  nadonar' 
strike  was  a  thorough  failure;  the  railway  uaionshad  had  enough  fighting  the  year  before  ^ 
and  the  seamen  and  firemen,  as  a  body,  were  not  prepared,  to  come  out.  Scenes  oi 
violence  w^e  of  daily  occurrence  between  unionists  and  iree  labourers  at  the  London 
docks,.azid  in  the  East  End,  where  the  cessation  ol  eaoiployaieat  was  causinggreat  dis- 
tress, it  became  necessary  to:  cancel  the  King's  intended  visit  to  open  the  Royal  Albert 
dock  on  June  17th;  but  by  June  i8th  it  was  clear  tbat  theiPoit  of  London  Authority  and - 
the  employers,  aided  by  police  protection  (wiuch  Mr,  McKenna,  the  Home  Secretary, 
provided  however  somewhat  grndgingly),  had  the  strikers  well  beaten,  having  obtaiQed 
a  sufficient  supply  o£  labour  for  the  handling  ol  cargo.  From  this  point  the  strike  de- 
generated into  sheer  aHajrchism,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Ben  TiUett,  the  Secretary 
of  the  I>ockers'  UniOn»  whose  revolutionary  and  inflammatory  speechesr^and  especially 
a  passionate  prayer  uttered  by  him  for  Lord  Devonport's  death — di$gusted  not  only. 
the  public  but  also  the  Labour  party  in  Fariiament,  and  embarrassed  their  rattempts  to 
get  the  Government  to  intervene.  Serions^'ConfUcts  occurred,  in  which  revolvers  were 
used  in  self-defence  by  the  free  labourers,  notably  on  July  24th  and  on  July  31st,  but* 
by  degrees  the  Strike  Committee  realised  that  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  They  recom- 
mended a  return  to  work  on  July  27th|  but  a=mas»-meetiug  in  Hyde  Part  next  day.refused 
to  compty  with  this^  advice,  and  it  was  not  for  a  weekiater  that  all  pretence  at  continuing . 
the  strike  was  abandoned.  On  July  3iat  the  lightermen  decided  to  give  in,  and  the  riot 
among  the  dockers  that'day  was  mainly  due  to  their  findiiikg  that  their  old  places  had 
been  filled  up  and  that  it  no  longer,  rested  with  them  to  say  whether  they  were  wanted 
any  more  or  pot.  On  behalf  6i  the  employers  howevw  and  of  Lord  Devokiport,  a.  general 
assurance  had  been  given  that,  if  the  sftrike  were  abandoned  unconditionally,  any  out- . 
standing  grievances  under  the  old  agreements  .W!0uld  be  inquired  into  and  reinstatement, 
effected  as^sbon  as^posnble^for  meil  who  had  formerly,  been  in  regular  employment; 
and,  as  the  Strike  Committee  and  theieadiers  of  the  Transport  Workers!  Federatioa  .Qould 
hold  out  no  kmger,  further  resistance  came  to  an  end.  • 

The  real  object  of  the  strike,  in  so  far  as  it  aimed  at  being  a  '•  nationiil "  one^  was  to 
compel  ParHament  to  legislate,  as  it  had  done  for  the  coal-miners«    In  this  case  howeven 
the  Labour  poiittcians  and  their  sympathisers  were  impotent;    The  disctissipna  lA  the . 
House  of  Commons  turned  mainly  on  Unionist  criticism  of  the  Home  Secretaiy  for  the; 
apparent  disinclination  he  showed -for  using  force  to  preserve  order' and  protect  thelree 
labourers..  On  June  lith,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  moved  a  vote. of  censure  on  Mr^ 
McK^ina,  which  was  rejected hoWever  by  337  to  a6o.  On  July  ist  Mr.  0*Grady  (Labour 
M.P.  for  East  Leeds)  moved  a  resolution  **  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  representatives . 
of  the  Employers  and  Working  Men's  organisations  involved  in  the. dispute  should  meet : 
with  a  view  of  arriving  at -a  settlement,"  and  Mr.  Asqulth  (who  had  now  returned -to, 
England)  left  the  matter  to  the  Houses  sayihg  that  he  himself  would  not  vote  on  it,  aa 
he  did  not  think  Government  intervention  would  be  justifiable  or  expedient.    Mr»  Bonar 
Law,  for  the  Unionists,  having  expressed  his  surprise  that. in  those  circumstances:  j^r. 
Asqaith  did  not  oppose  the  resolution,  moved  as  an  amendment  "  that  this  House  re- 
grets  the  continuance  of  the  strike  and  the  consequent  suffering,  and  approves  of  the 
dedaration  of  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  constitutional  and  normal  attitude  of  the 
Government  should  be  one  of  complete  detachment' and  nentndity^  and  is  of  opinion 
that  the  intervention  of  this  House  In  this  instance  can  serve  no  :useful'  purpose." 
The  amendment  was  rejected -by  260  to  215!,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  by  254  to 
188..   This'wa^  the  end  however  of  any  Parliamentary  acticm^    The  strike  was  already 
collapsing,  and  its  only  poliitical  result  was  to  focus  public  lOpinion  oil  the  desirability 
of  compulsory  arbitration/  or  ^t  any  rate  some  improi;^  machinery  of  making, 
agreements,  once  entered  into,  binding  on  both  sides.  (Hugh  CKtsnc»«il.) 
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F.   Untied  Kingdom  FmancCy  igoj-igij^  ^ 

The  history  of  English  public  finance  for  the  period  from  1905  to  1912-13  offers 
niany  aspects  of  interest  and  Importance.  The  Salisbury-Balfour  administrations  of 
1895-1905  have  been  followed  by  those  of  Sir  Henry'  Campbell'-Bannerman  (1905-^), 
and  of  Mr.  Asquith  (190S-  ),  and  the  transfer  of  pditicai  power  is  reflected  in  prom^ 
inent  features  of  the  public  finance  of  these  periods. 

'  When  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  becamfO  Prime  Minister  on  December  9, 
1905^  the  financial  position  was  still  affected  seriously  by  the  eVents  and  work  of  the 
period  just  closed.  Public  expenditure  had  been  growhig  rapidly,  and 
^^^90S.  ^^^  reached' a  total  which  was  substantially  hig&er  thaii  the  level  of  i8<^5, 
nor  did  there  seem  a  prospect  of  any  serious  reduction.  Iii  i£95H3  the  total 
expenditure  was  ^^97.7  millions,  with  grants  to  local  taxation  of  £7.4  millions''^  total  of 
£105.1  millions:  in  1905-6  the  expenditure  was  £140.5  plus  £9.88  millions  to  locd  taxa- 
tion, or  a  total  of  £150.4  millions.  The  figures  just  given  do  not  include  sums  spent  on 
account  of  capital  expenditure,  though  annuities  to  ineet  that  expenditure  were  induded 
in  the  various  estimates.  In  1S95  there  weri^  only  three  items  is  this  account,  w.  tfaoee 
for  the  ImperialDefence  and  the  Barracks  Acts  of  18S8  and  fSQoxespectively,  and  for 
the  Telegraph  Acts.  The  total  was  only  £81:0,000,  of 'which  £i576,ooof  was  under  the 
Barracks  Act.  In  1905-6  the  suin  thud  spent  was  £6.i  millionsy  but  it  had  been  higher 
for  some  years;  and  on  these  accounts  there  were  pending:  among  the  KaUlities'of  the 
State  about  £45  millions.  (In  Mardi  1912  the  sum  owing  tmder  this  head  had  reached 
£50  millions,  but  the  only  item  added  to  those  of  11905  was  £5  milli<ms^  in  part  payment 
for  the  purchase  of  the  National  Telephone  Con^any.^) 

The  growth  of  expenditure  from  £105  to  £150  aniUionS'  (with  extres)  in  the  decade 
had,  however,  been  more  serious  than  these  figures  themselves  taggest*  The  South 
African  Wat  broke  out  in  October  1B99,  and  has  left  its  n^ark  bn  th^  finances  permanent-* 
ly,  besides  keeping  expenditure  at  a  higher  levd.  Laige  sums  were  paid  toward. the 
war  from  current  revenue,  the  rest  being  borrowed  in  various  ways.  -  The  Jborzowin^ 
to  the  end  of  1903-3  (March)  amounted  fco  kbout  £160  ouUions,  but  the  direct  cost  of 
that  War  must  have  exceeded  £230,060,000.  .  Internationally,  moreover,  relations  were 
strained  in  Europe,  leaving  a  legacy  in  higher  expenditure  on  the  services  in  time  of 
peace,  and  British  trade  was  checked  in  a  career  which  had  promised  very  favoimibly. 
The  surpluses  of  1895  to  1899  gave  place  to  the  deficits  of  the  war  time  for  five  years 
(but  reappeared  before  Mr.  Balfour  left  office);  and  meantime  new  taxation  had  been 
imix>sed  up  to  1902-3  to  about  £75}  millions,  which  included  additions  to  the  tea, 
tobacco,  beer,  and  spirit  duties,  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  sugar,  coal  (export),  com  and 
flour,  and  the  raising  of  the  pomodage  of  the  Income  Tax  first  by  4d.,  then  by  2d.,  and  then 
by  a  penny  more  (7d.  in  the  £^  altogether)  to  is.  3d.  The  South  African  War,  in  short, 
disorganised  finances,  and  necessarily  caused  difficulties  at  home  and  abroad;  nor  can 
its  effects  cease  for  some  years.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  surprise  to  many  how  re- 
markably strong  the  recovery  has  been  since  peace  was  signed  at  Vereeni^^g  in  1902. 
To  this  period  also,  1901  and  1902,  bdongs  the  Boxer  outbieak^in  Cliina^  which  involved 
ah  expense  to  the  United  Kingdom,  of  over  £6  millions. 

But  the  South  African  War  does  not  account  for  the  whole  of  the.growth  in  expendi- 
ture up  to  1905-6.  The  debt  service  at  £28  millions  was  £3  millions  higher  and  was  a 
war  charge;  The  cost  of  the  Army  in  x89$~6  was  £18.4  and  in  k905*-6 
1999^905^  £28.9  millions;  that  of  the  Navy  £19.7  and  £33*3  miUioiis.  All  the  dvil 
services  exhibited  a  growing  cost>  and  especially  the  revenue  departments 
which  had  heavier  work  in  collection;  but  special  mention  of  the  educatioii  .services  is 
re<)uired|  whidi  went  up  from  £xi.to  £16  millions;  andof  a  sum  of  £6^  jsilljonsin  1901-2, 
with  another  ol  £8  mDlions  in  i902r3  (or  £14^5  millions  in  aU),:gmtod  to  tlie  Trans* 
vaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  to  aid  reorganisation.  This  last  waa  virtually  a  part  of 
the  war's  expense.    It  niay  be  added  that  the  revenue  during  tbi9:pemd  .W4a  strong, 

>  See  JS.  5.  ix,  458  fi  je^.  .  viv. 
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though  ovffrwhelmed  by  war  Irom  1899  to  1002-3,  and  movfed  from  £109.4  nHnionsin 
1895-6  to  £rS3.i  millions  in  1905-6.  The  Corn  Duty  had  been- withdrawn,  and  the 
Income  Tax  at  is.  36.  in  war  time  reduced  to  i  id.  but  raised  again  to  i&.  Only  the  re< 
sources  of  a  wealthy  country  <touki  have  borne  the  sti^n  implied  in  these  JFacts;  and  it 
seems  as  though  the  rapidly  expanding  expenditure  which  marks  the  period  had  been 
sealed  and  made  peniianent  by  the  establishments  set  up  during  the  War.  It  was  ac- 
imowledged  at  the  same  time- that  the  Army  was  in  pressing  need  of  reoni^anisatiott. 

Mr.  Asquith  succeed^  Mr.  A.  Chamberlain  in  December  1905  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,'  and  held  the  office  until  he  became  Prime  Minister  on  the  resignatioa  of  Sir 
Qrowth  of  Hetiry  Campbdl-Bannerman  in  April  1908^  being  succeeded  in  turn  by  Mr. 
Bxp0adkaft  Lloyd  George.  The  Iea<fing  feature  of- the  period  from  1905-6  to  1912-73 
I995*i9u*      jg.  jjjat  for  the  latter  year  the  total  expenditure  for  reveoue  was  placed  at 

S86.9  millions,  to  whibh  £900,000  more  had  to  be  added  for  Naval  purposes.  To  this 
ould  also  be  added  £2,985,000  on  account  of  capital  expenditure;  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  during  the  whole  period  such  *'  extra  *'  expenditure  wutf  discouraged,  and  in  the 
case  of  military  and  naval  outlay  the  year's  expenditure  was  placed  wholly  on  the  esti- 
mates. Por  such  a  purpose  as  the  uhdertaking  of'  the  National  Telephone  Company, 
which  wds  taken  over- by  the  Post  Office  in  January  191 2,  resort  was  had  to  borrowed 
capital,  £3  millfons  being- taken  in  1911-12,  £1.7  mfllions  more  in  1912-13,  whtle  a  much 
larger  sum  was  due  for  the  undertaking,  the  tot^I  amount  being  &tiM  hi  dispute  at  the 
end  of  19 1-2  and  subject  to  decision  by  an  arbiiratioift  court. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  separately  with  Mr.  Asquith's  dnd  Mr.  LlOyd  George's 
management  of  the  national  finances,  though  they  seem  to  embody  a  continuous  policy. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  way  in  which  £38  millions  more  were  added 
to  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  between  i90<5  and  1913,  and  to  empha* 
size  the  fact  that  new  ^ate  services  have  been  undertaken. 

Mr.  AsqtiithwBS  reaponijible  for  three  budgets,  1906-7,  X907-8a«d  1908-9,  represent- 
ing a  period  of  consolidation.  Retrenchment  had  been  advocated  by  hhn  in  Opposition; 
Mr.Aaqaith*a  ^^^  ^^^  expenditure  was  watched  and  checked  carefully,  as  was  essential' 
thrt0hn4nta  after  the  costly  war.  The  measures  taken  to  this  end  may  be  judged  by 
i«M^i0k  ii^^  following  facts.  •  FVom  £1 50.4  in  1905-6  tha  budget  expenditure  rose  to 
£152.3  millions  in  1908-9,  though  it  had  been  below  the' 1905-6  level  meantimf»  .  lathe*, 
interval  the  Post  Office  charges  rose  from  £15.9  to  £id.i  millions,  but  were  more  than 
covered  throughout  by  revenue.  The  Army  e^imates  were  reduced,  though  Mr. 
Haldane  was  reorganising  the  whde  service,  and  the  cost  fell  from  £28.8  to  £26.8  mil- 
lions.  ITie  cost  of  the  Navy,  too,  was  reduced-declining  from  £33.3  to  £32.2  mi&ions 
in  this  period;  and  extrad  on  capital  expenditure  were  discoumged,  nothing  being  added 
to  former  commitments.  There  was  a  growth- indeed  in  the  cost  of  the  Civil  Services, 
from  £2^.4  to  £32.3  miHions.  The  principal  causes  of  this,  apart  from  a  normal  tendency 
upward  in  the  expense  of  administration,  were  the  Education  estimates,  which  showed 
a  giowth  of  about  £1  million;  and  the  initiation  Of  the  Old  Age  Pension  system  at  the 
opening  of  1909,  toward  which  £2.1  miffions  were  found  necessary  ultimately  to  meet 
the  expense  of  the  quarter  from  January  to  Mtirch.  By  this  time  the  expenditure  under 
capitkl  during  the  year  had  fallen  to  £2.6  millions:  but  the  outstanding  total  under  this 
head  was  still  £51.4  millions. 

The  revenue  fell  from  £153.8  in  1965-6  to  £151.5  millfons  in  1908-9,  but  had  been  as' 
high  as' £156. 5  millions  the  year  before;  and,  when  the  circumstances  are  (Considered,  it^ 
was  surprising  to  find  that  surpluses  aggregating  £t  5  millions  had  been 
^JjLfc  realised  from  1904-^5  to  t907'-8.  The  result  of  190&-9  proved  eventually 
to  have  been  a  deficit  of  £714,000,  as  receipts  were  much  lower  than  the 
estimate.  This  deficit  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  changes  made  during  this 
period  m'  taxation,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  foundation  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  for 
which  only  temporary  provision  had  been  made.  Mr.  Asquith's  operations  in  taxation 
went  important.  In  1905-6  Mr.  A.  Chamberlain  had  reduced  the  Tea  Duty  from  8d.  to 
6d!  'p^  lb.,  and  also  some  warehousing  charged,  at  a  total  cost  of  nearly  £2  millions.    In 
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1906-7  Mr*  Asquith  fixed!  the  Tea  Duty  at  5d.,  readjusted  the  rebate  on,  stripped.  to|)acco, 
aud  repealed  the  eatport  duty  on  coal  ^t  a  cost  of  about  ^.8  iniUioi:».  This  was.  f oUowed 
in  19P7-8  by-  changes  o£  much  mt^e^t.  laocnxie  Tax  was  at  a  shilluig  im  ^beX  At  which 
it  had  been  le{t  by.Mr.  Chf^nibe;daiii  mi  1904-5,  Mr.  Asquith Jiiow  fixed,  the  duty  on 
earned  iAtomes  which  do  isot  ex(;eed £2,000 at gd., provided. the  taxpayer  claims  there- 
ductiojD.  by  Septenciber  3Pth,  a  concession  which -was  computed  to  cost  ,ii\  millions. 
That  was  balanced^  however,  by  r^raming  the  s<;ale  of  ascendi;^.  charges  for  ^sjLatQ 
Duty  more:Severely.(£i  per  cent  up  to  £590:  £10  up  to  £1  million,  and  £10  for  £1  miiUion 
aad  t$  per  cent  on  siums  aboye  that,  when  the  tQtal.ezGeeds  £3  millions),  to  bring  in  £1.2 
imlHons  to  reyetkue.-  Several  minor  concessions  were  also  made  on  incqme-tax.  The 
most  important  budget  reform,  however,  was.  the  power  taken  to  pay  the  sums.iiitherto 
traitsferred  directly  to  the  Local  Taxation  Account  into  the  Treasury)  whence  in  future 
there  should  be  paid  to  local  authorities  a. fixed  sum  equal  to  their  share. in  this  year 
Ci  907-8);  by  this  method  tan  automatic  growth  of  these  grants  wa3^:checked^  and  th6 
taxation  by  whiqh  the  money  had  been  raised  accounted  for  without  any  interception 
in  the  Consolidated  Fund;.  In  i9o8-r9  again  reductions  ;of  taxation,  were  made.  The 
Sugar  Duty  of  X90Z  was  reduced  to  is.  lod.  a  cwt.  f]:om:4&.2d.i  at  a  post  of  £3,6. millions; 
the  Establishment  Licences  transferred  fox  collection  to  County  and  Borough  Councils 
Cwhich  had  received  them  before  by  jtransfer  from  the  Treasury),  and  marine  insurance 
stamps  reduced  from  3d.  to  id.  per  cent..  The  Licences  represented  a  loss  of  .£1,650,000; 
and  when  the  duty  on  glucose  and  on  saccharine  had  been  adjusted  to  the  reduced  sugar 
duty^  the  total jqoncession for theyeac  wa^  computed  at  £5^450,009.  D.uring  the  three 
years,  thecefose,  remissions  of  taxation  (including  the  licences  transferred)  amounted  to 
£io,S9P,ooo,  the  additions  £1.2  onllions,  qr  a  -total,  reduction  of  £9.3  zniiliQns;  but  it 
should  be  observed  that  this  invplved  a  shifting  of  .a  weightier  portion  to  death  duties, 
while  duties  on  tea,  coal,  and  sugar  were  either  reduced  or.repealed.  It  nxay.be  added 
that,  provision,  was  tnade  for  an  excise  duty  on  tpbaoco  grown  in  Ireland,;  and  for  the 
transfer  of  the  isare  of  excise  dutiea.ftom  the  Inland  Revenue  to  the  ConunissionQrs  of 
".Customs  and  Excise.'! 

:Mr.  A^uith's  tenure  of  the  Exchequer  waa  distinguished  also  for  his  pperations  on 
the  National  Deb^,  Duringithe  South  African  War  the -Sinking. Fund  h^  been  8u»* 
Rfi^uoiionot  pended  for  two  years,  but  Jnl^es^  on, War  Loans  .had  been  p^id;  for  two 
Nmti^aai  other  years  the  sum  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  debt  had  beeA  vediiced  from 
^^^f"  £25  to  £23  millions.    From  1903-4  interest  on  the  War  Logins  had  been 

included  among  the  permanent  burdens  on  this  charge,  which  was  raised  first  to  £37 
milUoaos  in  that  year,  and  to  £28  millions  in  1905^.  Mr.  Asquith,^  pursuing  the  rein- 
statement of  credit  for  the  period  1906-9^  kept  th^  charge  at  £28.5,  £29  and  £28  millions 
respectively,  thus  devoting  the:  largest  .amount  recorded  to  swell  tlie  ''  New  *'  Sinking 
Fund.  The  result  of  this  policy  may  be  gathered:  by  the  figures  o)[  the  triennial  period 
ii995^  to  ^907^8  (inclusive).  These  were  years  of  large  suipluses^  allocated  to  the 
"  Old  "  Sinking  Fund^  and  aitiounting,  to  nearly  £14  millions  for  the  period;  and  these 
payments,  together  with  large  sums  applied  from  the  charge  for  the  debt,^coupled  with 
the  purely  financial  operations  of  the  Debt  Commissioners,  rednced  the  '^  dead,  weight  " 
debt  from  £755  millions  at  which  it  had  been  left  in  1905,  to  £711.4  in  1908  (March): 
or  a  reduction  of  £43}  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liabilities  on  capital  expendi- 
ture had  matured,  and  grown. from  £41.6  to  £50.8  millions;  but  as  the  policy  by  which 
they,  were  incurred  had  been  reversed  by  this  time,  the  reductioq^  on  the  **  dead  weight " 
debt  was  50  mudh  gained, 

;  When  Mt.  Asquith  handed  over  the  work  of  the  Exchequer  to  his  accessor  in  April 
1908,  the  financial  position  had  undoubtedly  improved  very  'Considerably  since  1905. 

At  the  outset  affairs  were  still  in  the  shadow  of  the  war,  and  though  trade 
190$!^''  "      v^  growing  and  even  buoyant  amid  the  shocks  which  it  had  to  endure, 

public  credit  was  low  and  public  expenditure  at  a  high  Qgure,  Consols, 
which  had.been  at  113  J  In  May  1897,  were  89^  in  Decenaber.  1905  (bujt  in  .1903  had  been 
reduced  fr^ma  2}%  to  a.2i%  security).    In  that  situation  a  p9li<:y  of  caution  and  re- 
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trenchment  waa  jodti^ed.  As  the  revenue  was  elastic^  and  iht  wastage  of  the  war  jbad 
been'gti^t,  it  was  wise  to  fortify  the  poskion:  by  reducing  debt  and  thus  to  aid,  if  only  to 
aid,  recovery.  It  is  probable  that  the  still  expanding  imports  and  exports  owed  some- 
thing to  thiS'j  though  they  dropped  again  in  1908,  as  compared  with  the  bounteous  yeaiv 
1907.  Stfll,  amid  undoubtedly  great  commercial  prosperity  Consols  were  only  at  8^f^ 
in  December  >9o8,.aad  they  had  been  as  low  as  Siifij  in  pro^eious  1907.  During  the 
wsir  years,  however,  the  progress  of  social  reform  was  checked,  and  while  Mr.  Asquith 
was  streofgthefting  the  finances  the  demand  for  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing-classes became  insistent.  Hence  the  institution  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  system  by 
Mr.  Asquith  in  1908,  followed  by  the  provision  of  Labour  Exchanges  in.  1909  andiater 
measttreSi  Mr.  Asquith  had  left  j£i, 200,000  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
dttring  the  firtt  quarter  of  1909,  but  it  was  found  that  £a.i  millions  were  required. 

The  Old  Age  Pensions  scheme  was  deisigned  to  supplenlent  the  Poor  Law  by  giviti]^ 
pensions  to  qualified  persons  of  70  years  of  age  and  upwards.    A^  origiaally  passed.it 

did  not  extend  to  peiAons  who  had  been  in  receipt  of  poor  relief,  but  after 
pSuSLm.        '9'^)  ^y  ^^  amending  Act;  they  were  included.    The  chief  qualifieation  is 

that  a  pensioner  shaH  not  possess  means  above  £^z.ios.  a  year  (or  12s.  id. 
per  week)  when  a  shilling  a  week  will  be  payable,  and  a  further  shilling  for  every  shilling 
per  week  by  which  the  means  are  shown  to  be  less  up  to  5s.  each  person^  when  the  means 
do  not  exceed  £21  a  year  (or  8s.  id«  per  week).  A  weekly  5s.  is  the  highest  pension  per 
person.  tJp  to  March  1912  there  were  about  942,160  who  had  been  awatded  a  pension; 
but  from  the  first  the  munber  awarded  in  Ixeland  was  relatively  much  higher  than  in 
other  parts-  of  the  Kingdoni.  The  total  cost  has  been  niuch  higher  than  the  original 
estimates,  and  apart  altogether  from  the  extension  of  the  Act.  The. first  quarter  cost 
about  £2,000,060,  the  year  Z909--10  £8.7  millions;  1910-iz  £9.8  millions;  1911^12  £11.7 
mitliond;  and  1912-zj  about  £12^2  millions.  It  is  reckoned  that  the  services  rendered 
by  other  State  departments  to  the  Pension  service  cost  £450,000  in  addition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  reduction  in  the  number- of  paupers  receiving  poor  relief  should  be  set 
off  against  this  total, — say  200^000  at  £17  » £3,400,000.  This  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions was  the  fiist  of  the  Liberal  attempts  to  realiae  a  constructive  social  reform  pro- 
gramme, the  effect  of  which  upon  the  ^tnances  will  be  noticed  later. 

In  April  1908  Mr.  Lloyd  George  went  to  the  Exchequer  (though  the  budget  that 
year  was  Mn  Asquith's)  aad  the  *^  Social  Reform  progmmine  ''  was  further'  developed 
Jfir.  Lhyd  ^^^^^  '^nxxk»  The  season  of  careful  retrenchment  was  over,  and  the  Pensions 
(koff  jf  Act  was  the  harbinger  of  a  still  more-  'vatpattB.'Dt  reform,  involving  increased 
^r£x-  expenditure.    Under  the  Unemployed  Workmetf's  Act,  1905,  the  Local 

^''^*  Government  Board  had  been  entrusted  with  a  sum  of  money  annually  to 
be  QSed  in  relieving  distress  by  assisting  to  open  relief  works^  For  some  years  that  sum 
was  £2o6,oooy  but  for  1910-  it  was  only  £xoO|O0o,  as  unemployment  had  decreased  sUl>- 
stantially.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  Labour  Exchanjges  Act,  1969^  But,  apart  fimia 
the  great  reform  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  in  con^^emplaCion,  which  took  shape  in  the 
Natiomd  InswAiide  Act  191 1,  it  was  his  task^  from  the  first,  to  finance  a  Liberal  sotial 
piogmmiBei  s^nd  this  policy  left  its  mark  deeply  on  the  revenue  and  expenditure  fo^oifi 
1908-9  to  1912-X3.  Mr.  Asquith  had  provided  only  for  the  first  quarter  of  1909  for  the 
cost  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions;  and  the  new  Chancetior  of  the  Exchequer  had  at  the  out- 
set to  find  means  to  defray  an  expenditure  which  was  a  novelty  upon  the  estimatjes.  '• 

The  total  gross  expenditure  for  1908-9  was  £152.5  millions,  that  for  191^-12  was 
£178.5,  and  the  estimates  for  1912-13  £186.9  i^aiHions,  which  iviih  a.  further  £900,000 

for  the  Navy  and  other  supplementary  demands^  brought  the  total  to  £i$8 
^^I^^Suun  ™^^^'*  Nearly  £36  millions  of  the  £38  miUions  of  increase  since  December 
t99s*n.  '  i^S  fftll  therefore  to  be  accotmted  for  under  the  second  Chancellotship!df 
.  the -Liberal  Administration.  Just  as  £2  millions  were  for  postal  purposes  in 
Mr.  Aaquith's  period^  so  may  £5.8  mUliobs  be  accounted  for,  as  the  Post  Office  required 
£25.8  miUuns  in  1912-13,  a  sum  including  the  administration  of  the  newly,  acquired 
telephones.    This  comparison  requires  correction  on  the  other  hand;  for  though  Mr. 
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A^uith  \di  the.  Debt  sovice  at  fiSmiiHonsi  in  1912-13  oniy  £24.5  milHo«a  woce 
applied  to  that  objecli.  Thereis also rthewcessity  to refAaa  the.:£i^65o,ooo.  whi^h.thtf 
transfer  of  the  E^ablisiiBilent  licences  involviecl,  irhicii.sum  was'now  Omitted  from  the 
gro66  etxpehditiire.  This  would  leave  about  £s  si  milHons  of  inoreaaed.ext^encUture  to  be 
provided  for  in  1912^13,- iiscGnnpMed  with:39o8->-9.  For  thjeceductioh.iof  the  .Sinking 
Fund  it  wis  pleaded  that  Mr.  Asqmth  had  provided  so  largely  during,  the  previous  three 
yeats;'but  obviously  the  new  expenditure  w^ick  wasdeddednpcm  called  for  ti  larger  free 
income.  As  usual^  such  a  transfer  as^.that  di  the  Licences  and  the  ausf>Qgtk9k»i^ei  the 
Sibking  Fnnd  disguised  and  understated  the  increase' of  expenditudre. 

As  the  Debt^  the  ConsolidatedFund  services,  grants  to  local- tazatioa^iajOMl'  such 
fixed  services/show  a  decreased  total,  the  increased  total* expenditure  ntUst  besought 
in  the'supply  servides  for  each  year.:  Ebtpenditure  under  ''.Capita  '*  .do€$s 
"^fil^'uL,  notcaUforfurthcrBptice/forwiththeexcBption(rfoperation&for:telegrtiphs 
^r^,^"  and  tdepftiones^  that  expraiditure  had  not  i)een  allowed- to  contimie.  Turn* 
mg  to  thesupply  services,! the  Aniay  took £a8*8io  1905-^;  f36.8  in  1908-9, 
«nd  £27^  millions  in  191 2-13*  We  may  look  back  usefully  to  1895,  and  find  that  jbtie 
Army  then  cost  £17^  millionB.  The  Navy,. too,  which  took  £17,5  in  1895,  required 
■£33-3  ^  1905-^;  £33*2  in  1908-^9;  and  £45inillioiiS  in  i9i2-^3i  Tlie  Revtaue  depart* 
ments,  which  cost  £3.1  in  1905^,  took  £3.3  in  1908-9,  and  £4.3  miUkins  in  <9i*-i3^ 
The  general  Civil  ^ Services,  which  tck>k  £28.4.  in  1905-6,  needed  £32;3  in  1908^-9,  and 
nearly  £50  millions  in  1912-^13.  These  facts  enable*  us  to  trace  fihe  incroaaed  expendi* 
tare,  and  the  s^ift  channels  in  which  it  r«in.  Atray  expenditure  is  still  below  that  of 
i905'-6,  though  £1  millioh  above  1908-9;  but  since  1895  the  cost  hfaid  increased  by r over 
56%.  Naval  expeiiditure  is  now  nearly  £12  millions  more  than  i905*-6V  and  £13  milr 
lions  higher  than  in  1908-9;  comparing  with  1895^  it  has  increased  by  £27^  mUHons,  or 
15%  in  a  little  over  17  years.  As. for  the  Civil  Services  ami  the  Revenue  departmmta, 
i;bgether,  which  cost  £514  millions  in  1901^  and  m  191 2-13  about  £54  millioos,  we  iind 
that  as  the  cost  was  only  £35.6  in  r9o8-9,  some  IlS^  naillionfltol  tbe.inccea^  had  been 
registered  since  then,  and  ^£23  millions  or  so  (about  tx  per  cent)  since :»90!5-f6.  If  t^  the 
£3^  millions  taken  from  theSinldng  Fund,  and  £1.6  millions  lessfof  licences  placed  in  the 
total,  we  add  the  increased  on<  Army,  Navy,  andiCiviltServioes,  the!  additions  made  from 
•1908-9  to  i9r 2-13  ambtint. to  about  £317 J  miliiDns. 

'  A  further  analysis  of  the  £i8i  million^  added  to  the  cost  of  the  Civil  Services,  aj^ 
shown  in  1912^13,  is  required.  About  £1  miUionivas  on. account  of  the  Revenue  de- 
partments, a  large  portion  of  which,  £530,000,  means  the  Valuatioa  department  ol.the 
■Inland  Revenue. .  Old  Age  -Pensions,  £12^  miUioni^  is  however  the  largest  item. '  Na^ 
tioQal  insur^ice  and.Labour  Exchanges  appear  for  £2.8  jniUibns  (and  the  <:ost  of  medical 
benefits  seemed  likely  at  the  end  of  191 2  to  be£i|  millions  more),- while  Education  takes 
£{^  miHions.  -  The  rest  of  the  £18^  millions  of  increased  expenditure,  about  £1.3  mi^ 
lions,  may  be  traced- to  the  various  official  bureaus. 

This  analysis  of  the  trend  of  expenditure  during  1908-9  to  1912*13  will  serve  to 
exhibit  the  position  as  conceived  at  the  opening  of  this  period.  The  House  of  Commons 
liad  been  committed  to  a  large  and  somewhat  iilidefiiute  expenditure  on  Old  Age;  Pensions 
for  which  no  permanent  provision  liad  been  made;  a  furtiier  extension  of  the  sodal 
programme  was  in  contelnplation;  there  was  uneasiness  in  the  international  ait  iiation, 
and  a  prospect  of  the  growth  of  armaments;  administration  was  becoming  more  expen- 
sive.   What  steps  were  taken  to  adjust  the  national  finance  to  the  nation^  needs? 

Expenditure  depends  largely  on  policy,  and  the  taxation  to  meet  it  is  intimately 

related  to'  thad  .policy.    The  measures  taken  to  raise  tc venue  in  the  budget  of  igoq* 

afterwards  found  in  the  Finance  Act  of  1910,  together  with  the  CoftisttOs- 

fgSs's!'        tional  crisis  which  resulted,  will  always  be  famous  iii  Englis'h  history. 

Before  giving  a  summary  of  the  changes  made  in  the  revenue  laws  it  may 

be  well,  however,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  revenue  to  the  eAd  of  thi84>eriod. 

The  revenue  in  i9o8-<9  was  left  at  £151.5:  it' was  £131.6  in  1909-10,  and  fsojJ.S  in 
1910-11  (both  abnormal  figiues,  as  explained  below);  and  in  19C1-12,  £185  miflions. 
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The  efltioiate  for  X0i£*i3  amounted  to  £187.1  millions,  !the  borrowing  for  capitail  ex- 
penditure being  aSout  £2.^- millions,  piihcipally  ior  telegraphs  and  telephones..  On 
tgoS— 9  there  was  a  budget  deficit  *of  £714,000,  but  on  the  combined  years  igog-io-ii 
there  was  a  surplus  oi  £^.6  millions,  and  on  1911*^12  a  surplus  of  £6.5  miiliooa.  The 
figures  already  given  show  that  the  relation  between  revenue  and  expenditure  in  1 91 2^13 
was'  tighter;  but  trade  was*  favourable,  the  revenile  returns  showed  much  elasticity  in 
certain  diRctions,  and  yet  expenditure,  as  has  been  shown,  had  not  ceased,  to  grow. 
These  figures  show  plainly  that  this-  was  a  critical  time,  when  the  due  working  of  the 
Treasury  was  much  disturbed.  Au  account  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  budget  of  1909-10 
and  its  changes  in  taxation  will  go  far  to  account  for  that  disturbance,  especially  as  the 
Budgets  of  succeeding  years  made  no  changes  of  importance  in  the  revenue  laws. 

The  Ftnance  Bill  of  1909  was  introduced  oh  May  26th  (after  the  discussions  oh  the 
Budget  statement  of  April  30th),  and  was  rtod  a  third  time  on  November  4th,  only 
to  be  rejected  on  the  30th  by  the  Lords,  who  wished-  to  have  it  submitted 
Th€phtmac9  to  the  coontry.'  The  budget  statement  anticipated  a  total  revenue  of 
BBit  i9Q9'W,  £162.5  millions,  as  against  £151.5  realised  for  1908-9.  The  actual  revenue 
proved  to  be  £131.6  in  1909,  consequent  upon  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  by 
the  Lords;  for  the  custom  (^  collecting  the  Income  Tax  and  tea  duty^  which  are  annual 
taxes,  on  the  authority  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  only,  had  to  be  suspendcd,.-:T-a 
custom  judiciaMy  declared  sincd  (Nov.  191 2)  not  to  have  any  legal  warrant.  Some  £30 
mrillions  of  the  huge  revenue  of  t9ro~>ii  was,  therefore,  arrears  of  the- revenue  of  1909-rp. 
After  the  general  electioti  of  January  191a,  which  maintained  the  government  in  oflice, 
the  Finance  Bill  (1909-^10)  was  reintroduced  on  April  20th  and  the  Lords  agreed  to  it 
without  amendment  on  April  29th.  There  was  a  second  Finance  Act  of  1910^  the 
ordinary  one  for  the  year,  but  it  made  ho  change  in  revenue  laws. 

According  to  Mr.  Asquith  (May  5th)  the.  budget  cf  1909  contained  proposals  ade- 
cfoaijtc  for  the  year,  and  for  the  prospective  necessities  of  years  to  follow,  without  deviat- 
•  Big  from  the  principles  and  practices  of  free  trade^  and  without  imposing 
oji^Mfl«e  additional  burdens  upon  the  necessaries  of  the  people.  The  Chancellor  of 
BO^  i999mt0.  the  Exchequer,  too,  on  the  third  reading  (Nov.  4th)  said  that  the  taxes  had 
been  arranged  to  meet  the  requiroBents  not  only  of  the  year^  but  also  of 
the  future.  A  summary  of  the  provisions  for  new  taxation  nmy  now  .be  given,  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  increase  the  revenue,  while  at  the  same  time  £3}  millions  were  saved 
by  reducing  the  Sinking  Fund  by  that  amount. 

Beer  duty  was  increased  from  8s.  to  8si  3d*  per  barrel:  Spiriis^  home  from  iis.  to  14s. 
9d.  per  proof  gallon,  and  imported  from  rxs.  4d^  to  15s.  id:  TohaccOy  8d.  per  lb.  added  to 
3s.  with  adjustments  in:  Ireland  and  Scotland,  ajid  on  cigars,  &c:  Motor  Spirii  3d.  per 
gallon,  with  certain  rebates:  Liquor  Licences  were  increased,  and  the  whole  code  reframed. 
Motor  Car  Licences  were  also  Ino-eased,  and  graduated-  according  to  horse-power. 
Estate  and  other  wheritance  duties  wsere  revised  again  more  severely;  especially  the  scale 
on  Estates  exceeding  £5,000  in  value:  Settlement  Estate  Duty  was  increased  from  i  to 
2  per  cent,  and  powers  of  disposition  were  amended:  the  rates  of  Legacy  and  Succession 
duties  were  made  higher*  In  Stamps  the  duties  were  doubled  on-  Conveyances  and 
Leases,' and'  on. Bearer  securities,  while  those  on  Contract  notes  were  increased'  and 
graduated  from  6d.  to  £r  according  to  the  amount  in  question.  The  Income  Tax  was 
raised  from  is.  to  is.  2d.  in  the  £,  and  abatements  on  the  income  of  those  resident  out  of 
the  United  Khigdom  aboliished.  A  Super^Tax  of  6d.  was  imposed  on  incomes  over 
£5,oooy  assessable  on  so  nludh  as  exceeds  £3 ,000. '  On  the  other  hand  the  concession  of  a 
rate  of  is.  in  the  £  on  eai^ned  incomes  which  exceed  £2,000  but  not  £3,000  extended  .this 
•  innovation  regarding  earned  incomes  (this  in  1910-1  r  was  a  concession  which  involved 
£^7»5oq):  there  was  an^allowance  of  £10  on  the  assessment  for  every  child  under  16  on 
incomes  between  £160  iB.nd  £500;  and  additional  relief  was  granted*  under  Schedule  A 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  repairs,  insurance,  &c.  The  chief  novelty  of  the 
Budget  was  the  Land  Value  Duties^  the  provisions  respecting  which  are  somewhat  com- 
plicated with  regard  to  assessment,  whi^h^oleo  involved  a  scheme  for  securing  a  valua- 
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tion  of  all  land  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  principle  to  be  appHed  waa  easily  stated, 
but  in  application  is  found  very  complex,  while  the  terms  of  the  Act  in  these  sections  are 
confess^y  difficult,  not  to  say  obscure.  The  duties  imposed  irere  four,  vis.  the  Incre- 
nthnt  Duty  of  20%  on  the  increase  in  value  of  the  knd  site;  the  Undkodoped  Land  Duty 
of  id.  in  the  £  on  capital  value:  the  Reversion  Duty  of  10  per  cent  on  benefits  accruing 
at  the  termination  of  a  Lease:  and  Mineral  Rights  Duty  of  is.  in  the  £  on  mineral  rents, 
way  leaves,  <&€.     These  land  value  duties  are  not  payable  on  agricukural  land..  . 

There  were  some  general  provisions  touching  this  revenue  which  deseiye  notice, 
such  as  the  instruction  that  premiums  on  tlie  grant  of  new  on«4iqUo£  licences  shall  be 
paid  into  the  Exchequer;  that  5%  shall  be  paid  to  county  coundls  in  Ireland  ^n  the 
amount  of  the  duty  levied  on  motor-cars;  and  that  the  proceecis.of  the  duties  on  motor 
'Spirits,  and  on  motor-car  licences,  shall  be  paid  to  a  fxrnd  as  a  grant  (andec  the  Develop- 
ment and  Road  Improvement  Funds  Act,  1909)  for  road  improirement.  It  may  be 
added  that  when  the*  House  of  Commons  passed  the  Bill  a  second  time  provisions  were 
added  to  confirm  the  collection  of  taxes  while  the  BiK  was  passing  the  legislature^ 

Whatever  might  be  the  political  objections  to  the  Budget  of  1909,  it  has"  already 
be^  shown  that  its  operation  resulted  in  raising  the  gross  revenue  from  £151.5  in  1908-9 
H     ib  ^^  £^^7'^  millions  estimated  in  19x2-^15,  thus  showing  a;growth  ol:£^s.6 

Moarctsai  millions  in  the  interval.:  A  certain  amount  of  the -increase  arose^^ however, 
rtvettae  from  non-tax  revenue,  £7  millions  from  Postal  Services. akme.  The  taz- 
^f^^^'  revenue  in  1908-9  was  £125.5:  in  1911-12  (a  mmnai  year)  it  was  £155^  mil- 
tions;  in  191 2-13  about  £153.8  millions;  The  only  change  of  substance  in 
1911-12  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  2d.  per  lb.  customs  duty  on  ground  cocoa, 
which  involved  about  £60,000  only;  but  the  tax  revenue  for  1912^13  showed 
an  expectation  of  £28.3  millions  above  1908-^.  .  A  revised  estioftate  in  1909TX0 
of  the  anticipated  effect  of  the  new  taxes  gave  a  total  of  £12 jf  rniHionfi  for  that 
year,  and  £17.7  millions  ultimately,  but  this  last  was  exclusive  of  ^rits,  iicyuor 
licences,  and  the  land  value  duties.  A  comparison  of  the  differences  between  the 
revenue  derived  from  various  chief  heads  in  1968*^,  and  in  191 2*13,  will  be  instructive. 
Customs  yielded  more  by  £4.7:  Excise  by  £4.1:  £state  Duties  by  =£7.1:  Stamps  .Uy 
£1.7:  and  Income  Tax  (inoluding  Super  Tax  which  yielded  £3  miltions  in  1911-12)  by 
£10.2  millions.  The  House  Duty  also  continues  to  show  a  growing,  yield.  These  are 
remarkable  figures,  no  doubt,  and  speak  much  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  Each 
of  these  items,  too,  when  compared  with  the  expectation  of  t909,  shows  a  fulfilment  of 
hopes,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  Excise,  while  the  changes  in  Income  Tax, 
estimated  to  produce  an  extra  £6^  millions,  actusdly  produced  £ioi  millions.  The  Land 
Value  Duties,  on  the  other  hand^  which  were  originally  estiihated  to  produce  £600,000 
in:  the  first  year  (and  much  more  ultimately),  proved  disappointing,  the  resists  being 
(1910-1 1)  £520,000,  (1911-12)  £481,000,  (1912-13,  estimated)  £545^000.  Much  revenue 
from  this  isouroe  could  not  be  expected  indeed,  until  the  land  valuation  of  the  wh6le 
kingdom,  affording  a  datum  for  the  duties,  had  been  completed,  which  could  not  be 
earlier  than  191 5.  Meanwhile  the  larger  part  ol  the  revenue  from  those  land  value  du- 
ties is  derived  from  the  Minoal  Rights  Duty,  the  yield  of  the  others  being  small. 

Both  direct  and  indirect  sources  were  appealed  toior  the  additions  to  revenue.  T&e 
new  indirect  taxes  (tobacco,  alcoliohc  drinks,  and  liqtior  lieenj^es)  ooatxibuted  £8.8:  out 
of  the  £28.3  millions  by  which  the  revenue  of  1912-13  exceeded  that  of  1908-9.  On  the 
direct  side  there  are  additions  to  taxes  on  prc^rty,  like  the  Estate  duties,  and  largely 
the  Stamps,  and  the  half  million  from  Land  Value  duties,  and  finally  the  high  rate  of  is. 
id.  in  the  £  on  income-tax  (coupled  with  a  super-tax)  which  in  1912-13  yiekled  over 
£44  millions.  The  concrete  results  of  the  Budget  of  1909-10,  whidi  for  191 2-13  drew 
additional  revenue  of  £8.8  millions  from  indirect,  and  £19.5  mUlions  from  direct  taxation, 
were  naturally  pointed  to  in  191 2  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  justifying  his  policy. 

Not  unconnected  with  the  incidence  of  the  new  taxation  were  some  applicaticms  of 
the  revenue  to  be  raised,  such  as  the  provision  of  a  Development  Fund,  and  ofi  a  Rocd 
Improvement  Fund.    In  1909  an  Act  to  form  Boards,  &c.,  to  manage  these  Funds  was 
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passed,  which  directed  that  a  siub-  of,  £500,000  siioidd  «be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Development  Fund  annually  for  four  years,  beginning  with  1910-11;  and  the  Finance 

iwriju  ^^  ^^  190^10  tran3ferred  a  sum  equal  to  the  "  net  proceeds  of  the  duties  " 
ttpta^atmaa  ^^  motor  spirit,  and  on  licences  for  motor  cars,  to  the  Road  Improvement 
H^adliO'  Fund.  According  to  the  Act  of  1909,  £400,000,  in  addition  to  the  £500,000 
p^J^*^  granted  by  that  Act  was  voted  to  the  Development  Fund,  and 
the  Board  in  1910  was  madp  to  consist  of  8  members  instead  of  five.  The 
half  million  was  jpai4  into  that  fund  agaiix  in.  191 1-12;. but  by-  the  Finance  Act  of  19x1, 
£ii  milUona!  were  set  aside  from  surplus  revenue  to  be  p>aid  to  this  fund  during  the  years 
ending  in  March*  1915,  1914,  and  i^x^  To  the  Road  Improvement  Fund  was.paid^^A 
1 910-11  over  £860,000,  and  in  191 1'-i  2,  £i ,209,800.  In  1 9 1 2-13  this  fund  was  estimated 
to  reach  £1,225,000.  The  functions  and  duties  of  the  Road  Boa^d  are  indicated  by  its 
title.  As  for  tlie  Development  J^nnd^  tbatns  used  for  the  promotion,  by  government  dp- 
pttiAHiettts,  colleges,  institutions^  or  persons,  not  trading  for  proJU,  by  means  of  a  grant 
or  ft  loan,  of  agriculture,  forestry,  drainage,  harbours,  fisheries,  transport,  ^tddc,  and 
so  forth,  in  many  cases  by  way  of  experiment.  3y  means  of  these  two  Funds  about 
£ii  millions  a  year  are  now  used  so  as  to  benefit  property;  and  that  aspect  may  have 
to  be  reconsider-ed  in  any  reform  oi  local  tsjcatioix. 

The  National  Insurance  Act  of  1911,  though  a  measure  of  'great  social  and  finahciaj 
interest,  does  not  enter  into  the  finances  of  this  period,,  beyond  the. appropriation  of 
£2.8  millions  in  191 2-13. 

The  National  Debt^  which  was  left  at  £711^4  in  1008-9,  had  been  further  reduced  to 
£674.7  miltioifis  in  March,  1912;  the  total  "dead  weight"  *=*  Debt  being  lower  by  £36.7 
millions.  ,  Together 'with  the  £43  J  millions  paid  off.  under  Mr.  Asquith  (in- 
Nsiiomsi  eluding  £ii.8  millions. for  1905-6,  as  provided  in  Mr.  A.  Chamberlain's 
Debt  i908'U,  Budget),  this  makes  a  reduction-  of  over  £80  millions  during  seven  years. 
The  disposal  of  the  surpluses  of  the  second  period  i^  worth  notice.  The 
sm&ll  deficit  left  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  1908-9  was  followed  by  the  confusion  of  the  finances 
in  1909-10,  at  the  rejection  of  the  Finance  Bill  by  the  Lords,  but  the  conjoint  years  1909- 
lo-ix  yielded  asurplus  of  £5.6,  and  1911-12  yielded  £6.5  millions,  which  strictly  should 
have  gone  to  the  "  Old  "  Sinking  Fund.  From  the  first  of  these  two,  as  already  staled, 
£i|  millions  were  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Development  Fund.  Another  £ii  millions 
were  used  to  provide  Sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis^  and  £250^000  as  a  loan 
to  th«.£ast  African  ^Protectorate.  In  June  19 12  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an- 
nounced- that  from  the  191 1-*'! 2  surplus  of  £6.5'Tn!illions  nearly  £t  million  would  be  re- 
quiired  for  Naval  purposes,  land  £500,000  would  be  advanced  to  Uganda  and  East  Africa 
as  a  loan.  In  this  connection  also  it  should  be  recollected  that  not  only  was  the  action  of 
the  "  New  y  SinJung  Fund  suspended  in  part  in  1909-10,  owing  to  the  confusion  of  that 
year,  but  that  the  Debt  Service  Charge  was  reduced  from  £28  to  £24.5  millions. 

Th6  political'  controversies  which  have  centred  round  "  Lloyd  George  finaricfe  "  are 
still  too  acute  for  final  criticism.  To  it  are  attributed  by  its  opponents  the  largely  in- 
creased e;xport  of  British  capital  and  the  fall  in  the  value  ol  Consols  and  other  "  gilt 
edged  "  securities.  Whether  the  incontestable  growth  of  British  investment*  abroad  is 
a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  for  the  nation  is,  however,  itself  a  mattet  of  controversy. 
The  price  of  Consols,  whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of  politics,  has  undoubtedly 
been  aJOfect^d  by  a  number  of  other  causes,  such  as  the  extension  of  trustee  stocks,  and 
particularly  the  opportunities  offered  by  a  bounding  commerce  for  more  remuneratrve 
investments.  The  dtop  from  T13)  in  1897,  when  the  interest  was  2f ,  or  even  from  89} 
in  Pecember  t9o5,  when  the  interest  was  2  J  per  cent,  to  72J  in  October  191 2,  is  in  itself 
a  serious  one.  But  it  points  rather  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  Sinking  Fund 
than  to  any  actual  decline  in  British  credit.  In  so  far  as  the  price  of  Consols  is  a  test  of 
British  credit,  they  compare  favourably  with  any  national  securities  elsewhere.  On 
November  15,  191 2,  Consols  at  2j%  were.7sJ  (equivalent  to  over  90  at  3%),  and  Ger- 
naan  3%  were  76-78. 

(W.  M.  J.  Williams.) 
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A  few  additions  may  be  made  liere  to  the  record  of  British  obituary  already  tentained 
in  the  E,  B.,  in  respect  of  the  period  (1909-ip)  when  the  nth  edition  was  passili^ 
Ihrough  the  press. 

The  deaths  of  Bishop  Alfred  Barr^,  formerly  primate  of  Australia  (b.  1^26;  d.  at  Windsor, 
April  I,  1910;  see  E.  6.  iii,  444);  General  Sir  William  Butler,  the  Irish  soldier  and  writer 
(b.  1859;  d.  in  Tipperary,  June  7,  1910;  see  E.  B.  iv,  888);  Prof.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  the  classical 
scholar  (b.  1825;  d.  at  Cambridge,  December  I,  191O;  see  E,  B.  xvii,  937),  and  Sir  Walter 
Palmer,  ist  Bart.,  of  "Huntley  &  Palmer's"  (b.  1858;  d.  in  Berkshire,  April' 16,  1910;  aee 
E,  B.  XX,  645),  may  be  noted  in  connecticm  with  the  biographical  articles  referring  to  them. 

In  the  case  of  other  people  referred  to  in  the  E,  B,  as  then  living,  the  deaths  occurred  iji 
1910  of  Lieut.  Boyd  Alexander,  the  African  explorer  (b.  1873;  killed  by  natives  at  Nyeri  in 
Wadai,  April  2;  sec  E.  B.  i.  353);  Col.  Claude  Regnicff  Condcr,  R.E.,  LL.D.,  the  Palestinian 
nogfapher  and  archaeologist  (b.  1848;  d.  February  16;  see  £.  ^.  xi,  p.  vi);  ftegiiiald  Fnuak 
pohertyy  the  lawn-tennis  player  (b..i874;  d.  in  London,^December  29;  see  E,  B,  xvi,  305); 
Sir  ThonuLS  Drew,  the  Irish  architect,  president  of.  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  (b.  £838; 
d.  in  Dublin,  March  13;  see  £.  B.  ii,  441);  Rev.  Hereford  Brooke  George,  the  New  College 
(Oxford)  tutor,  military  historian,  geographer  and  Alpine  clitnber  (b.  1838;  d.  December  15; 
see  E.  B.  xv,  556,  'Mungfrau");  Robert  Walker  Macbeth,  the  Scottish  painter  (b.  1848; 
d.  in  London,  November  i;  see  E,  B,  xx,  ^00);  Frank  Podmore,  the  associate  of  Gtiroey  and 
Myers  in  psvchical  research  (b.  1856;  d.  near  Malvern,  August  i±;  see  E.,Bn  xxii,  15); 
Admiral  Sir  Harry  Rawson,  governor  of  New  South  Wales  1902-09  (b.  1843;  d.  in  London, 
November  3;  see  E.  B.  iii,  738);  and  Dean  Edward  C.  Wickham^  of  Lincoln,  ex-headmaster 
of  WeUtn|:ton  (b.  1834;  d.  in  Switzerkind  August  18;  see  B,  B,  xii,  72). 

Archbishop  WilUam  Dalx3nnple  MacUgan,  who  had  resigned  the  archbishopric  of  York 
in  1908,.  died  in  London  on  the  19th  of  September,  1910.  Bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1826,  he 
had  begun  life  in  the  army,  retiring  as  lieutenant  in  1852  in  order  to  enter  the  church;  and 
after  studying  at  Cambridge  he  became  a  London  rector,  first  at  Newington  and  theti*  at 
St.  Mary  Abbott's,  Kensington,  where  hifr  success  led  to  his  selection  as  bishop  of  Lichfield 
in  1878.  In  1 891  he  was  made  archbishop  of  York.  Both  as  bishop  and  archbishop,  Mac- 
lagan  did  much  to  stimulate  Church  work  both  among  the  clergy  av/l  the  laity;  in  1899  ^^ 
sat  as  assessor  with  Archbishop  Temple  of  Canterbury  when  the  decision  was  given  against 
the  use  of  incense  and  other  ** ritualistic"  practices  (see  E,  B.  xiv,  352),  and  though  personal- 
ly a  strong  High  Churchman  he  loyally  upheld  the  Primate's  '-opinion'*  in  his  diocese. 

Mention  must  be  made  here  too  of  the  death  in  London,  on  December  12,  1909,  of  the 
eccentric  art-collector  George  Salting  (b.  Australia,  1836),  whose  n^me  will  endure  because 
of  his  bequest  to  thie  nation  of  his  unique  treasures,  porcelains,  etc.,  now  housed  in  several 
rooms  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

The  premature  death  in  London,  on  December  29,  lOio,  of  Samuel  Henry  Botcher, 
the  classical  scholar  and  M.P.  for  Cambridge,  calb  for  a  fuller  notice.  He  was  the  eldest 
son.  of  Samuel .  ButcJier,  classical  tutor  and  lecturer  at  Trhiitv  College,  Dublin,  and  subse- 
quently Bishop  of  Meath.  Born  in  Dublin  on  the  i6th  of  April  1850,  he  went  to  Marl- 
borough in  1804  and  won  an  open  scholarship  for  classics  at  Tnnity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1869.  In  1870  he  won  the  BcH  scholarship  at  Cambridge,  in  1871  the  Waddington  scholar- 
ship, and  in  1871  and  1872  the  Powis  medal.  In  1873  he. graduated  as  senior  classicand 
won  a  Chancellor's  medal.  He  took  an, assistant  mastership:at  Eton  for  a  year,  but  returned 
to  Trinity,  Cambridge,  as  fellow  and  lecturer  in  classics.  On  his  marriage  in  1876  to. Rose, 
daughter  of  Archbishop  Trench  of  Dublin  (see  E.  B.  xxvii,  242d),  he  had  to  resign  his 
Trinity  fellowship,  and  was  then  elected  tutor  and  ''married  fellow  *  at  Univeirsity  College, 
Oxford.  In  1882  he  succeeded  Prof.  Blackte  as  professor  of  Gre^  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgjii.  During  his  tenure  of  this  chair  he  becamie  widely  knownt.not  only  as  a- scholar 
but  as  a  judicious  administrator  and  educational  reformer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  royal 
commission  which  was  appointed  after  the  passing  of  the  Scottish  Universities  Bill  in  1889 
to  reform  the  whole  academical  system  in  Scotland,  and  which  reported  in  April  1900.  In 
1902  Mrs.  Butcher  died,  and  two  years  later  he  rem^ed  his  piDlessorship  and  went  to  reside 
in  London.     He  had  been  a  member  of  the*  Royal  Commission  of  1901  on  Univernty  Educa- 


Parliament,  where  his  brother  J.  G.  Butcher  (b.  1853),  a  welKknown  barrister,  had  sat  for 
many  years  as  Unionist  member  for  York;  he  made  an  effective  maiden  speech  on.  ther  Irish 
University  Bill  and  frequently  took  a  valuable  part  in  debate.  His  grave  and  thoughtful 
styfe  and  gift  of  natural  eloquence  were  combined  with  a  charm  and  sincerity  which  won 
him  universal  respect  and  affection,  no  less  in  public  than  in  private  life.  He  was  howex'Cr, 
above  all,  a  fine  Greek  scholar,  full  of  the  true  spirit  of  classical  learning,  with  a  remarkable 
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power  of  literary  cfxpressibn;  shown  especially  iii  such  jniblicationfi  as  fils  Aspects^  of  the 
Crtek  Genius  (1891),  AriHotU*s^  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art  (1895),  Greek  Idealism  in 
the  jCommo»  Things  of  Life  (1901),  Harvard  Lectures  on  Greek  Saints  (1904),  and  his  prose 
translation  (with  Andrew  Lang)  of  the  Odyssey  (1879).  In  19107  be  was  president  of  the 
English  Classical  Association,  oC  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  principal  founders  in  1905. 
He  was  also  the  first  president  of  the  Irish  Classtcal  Association,  and  an  original  member  of 
the  British  Academy <  beconung  its  president  in  1909.  In  1908  he  was  appointed  a  trustee 
of  the  British.  Museum.  Two  vears  later  his  faeahh  began  to  fait,  and  he  hiade  his  last 
public  appearance  ancl  deliverea  his  last  speech  on  the  21st  of  October  191O1  at  the  dinner 
£^iven  to  celebrate  the  publication  of  the  nth  edition  of  the  Emcyohpaedia  BriianeUca  by 
the  Cambridge  Universtty  Press* 

•  •  f  t  ,  ,  • 

_  ,,  "^  .     1  '.  ■   •      •  ... 

The  following  persons,  of  whom  aeparate  biographical  notices  are  given  in  the  El  B*, 

died  iti  ^qii:  '     * 

Bdwfai  Austin  Abbey  (b.  iS^i,  see  £.  B.  i,  ii),  the  Aii^lo- American  paTnt<^r,  on  August  t, 
in  London.  Besides  bequests  to  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Washiagtoh,  the  Boston  Art 
Museum  and  the  British  National  Gallery,-  Mr.  Abbey  left  his  house  in  Chelsea,  Londdn, 
after  the  death  of  hts  widow,  to  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  use  of  the  president. 

William  Alenader  (b.  1824;  see  B.  B.  t,  565),  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and 
Primate'  of  Ireland,  at  Torquay  on  September  12.  He  had  resigned  his  see  on  January  30, 
and  had  been  created  a  G.C.V.O. 

The  9th  Earl  of  Cailisle  (b.  T844;  «« ^E.  B.  v,  ^41),  in  London  on  Aprfl  t6th. 

Edward  Die%j  (h,  1835;  see  E.  B.  viii,  1^8),  the  publicist,  ifi  London  00  July  7th. 

Sir  Charles  Dttke  (l>.  1841;  see  Et  B.  viii,  271),  the  Liberal  statesman  and*- author,  in 
London  on  January  26th.  ' 

Sir  Fbrancts  Oalton  (b.  1823;  see  E.  B.  xf,  427),  the  a^thropologfist  a lid"  founder  of  "eugen- 
ics,** at  Haslemere  on  January  iTth. 

Sir  William  Gilbert  (h.  1836;  see  B,  B.  xil,  to),  author  of  the  Bab  Ballads  and  cotlaboralfcrr 
with  Sir  Arthur  Snilivan  in  the  Savoy  operas,  on  May  29th,  being  drowned  in  trjring  to  resc^jc 
a  ladv  from  a  oond  in  his  grounds  at -Harrow  Weald. 

SrrBldoa  Wftst  (b.  i86f ;  see  £.  B.  xii,  261).  Lord  Cromer's  successor  as  British  Agei\t 
and  Consul-general  in  Egypt,  on  July  I2th,  at  Castle  Combe,  \^Ushire.  He  had  resigned 
his  position  in  Egypt  shortly  before  he  died,  being  succeeded  by  Lord  Kitchener,        * 

Sir  Robert  dirt  (b.  1835;  see  E.  B.  xiii,  30),  long  the  head  of  the  (^hincse  Customs,  at 
Great  MArlow  on  Septeniber  2bth.  '   •     '  * 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker  (b.  1817;  see  E.  B.  x|ii,  671),  the  eminent  botanist,  at  Sunnydaleon 
EXecemocr  lOth. 

Baron  James  of  Hereioid  (b.  1829;  see  E.  B.  xiv»  144),  the  Liberal  Unionist  statesman 
and  lawyer,  at  Epsbm  on  August  1 8th: 

ThomaB  Rufort  Jones  (b.  1819;  see  E.  B,  xv,.50o),  the  geologist  and  palaeontologist,  at 
Chesham,  Bucks,  on  Apnt  13th. 

Alphoiue  Legros  (b.  1837';  see  E.  B.  xvi,  380;  ix,  806),  the  arfifst.  on  December  8. 

Sir  Alfred  Lyall  (b.  1835;  ^^  E.  B.  xvli,  148),  the  Anglo-Indian  administrator  and  man 
of  letters,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  April  11  th»  ' 

Jobn  Brown  Paloii  (b.  1830;  see  E.  B.  xx,  930),  the  Congregationalist  cKi-inc,  00  January 
26th.         •  •  •  .         ^ 

The  1st  Baron  Northoote  (b.  1846:  see  E.  B.  *iv,  280),  Govcrnor^gencral  of  Australia 
1903-08,  at  Ashford  on  December  29th. 

The  4th  Sari  of  Onalow  (b.  1858;  see  E.  B.  xx,  1I3),  formerly  a  Conservative  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  governor  ol  New  Zealand,  on  October  23. 

William  Clark  Russell  (b.  1844;  see  E.  B.  xxiii^  865),  the  writer  of  sea-stories,, on  Novem- 
ber 8th. 

Edward  Whymper  (b.  1840;  see  E.  B.  xxviii,  617),  the  artist  and  Alpine- climber,  at 
Chamounix  on  September  16.  ..  ^      . 

**  John  Strange  Winter  "  (Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard;  b.  1856;  pec  E.  B:  xxviii,  734),  authoress 
of  Booties'  Baby,  in  London  t>n  De<:ember  13.       '       ' 

The  1st  Viseount  Wolveriiainpton  (b.  1831;  see  E.  B.  xxviii,  781),  the  Liberal  statesman, 
on  February  25.     He  had  retireti  from  the  Asquith  Cabinet  early  in  1910. 

References  are  also  made  in  the  E.  B.  to  the  following  who  died  in  this  year: 

.  Hermann  Adlor  (b.  1839;  d.  July  18),  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  United  Synagogue,  {.otwlon 
(sec  J£*  B.  xxvi,  292a). 

JameB  Atunonier  (b.  1832;  d.  October  4},  the  landscape  painter  (see  E,  B.  xx,  ^ic). 
His  "Sheep  Washing"  and  "Black  Mountains"  are  in  the  Chaiitrey  Bequest  collection  at 
the  Tate  CJallery. 

Charles  Frederick  Moberly  Bell  (b.  1847;  d.  April  5th),  the  managing  director  of  the 
Times  (sec  E.  Bi.xi.^  558a).  Born  in  Alexandria,  the  son  of  ah  Egyptian  meiriiant.  he 
was  educated  in  England,  but  in  1865  went  back  to  Egypt  and  engaged  in  business.     H^ 
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9oon  bctfan  sendihg  oocasicmal  correspondence  to  the  London  Thkes  and  fronr  1875  onwards 
devotecf  himself  mainly  to  journailism.  By  1880,  when  he  founded  the  E^yplian  Gantite, 
he  had  become  the  regular  correspondent  for. the  Tifites  in  Egypt.  He  also  pubHdhed  Khe- 
dives &  Pashas  (1884),  Hsyptian  Finance  (1887),  and  From  Phamok  M  FeUah  (1888).  In 
1890  he  was  summoned  to  London  to  take  the  post  of  manager  (nominally  asaiatant-manaffer) 
of  the  paper^  at  a  tiitie  when  it  had  saflBered  heavy  financiaL  losses  over  the  proceedings 
connected  with  the  Parnell  Commissions  •(£.  B,  xx,  858).  From  that  date  he  devoted  all 
his  masterful  energies  to  the  journal  heserved^  and  up  to  his  death  hia  was  the  personality 
most  prominently  associated  with  it  in  thepablu:  eye.  When  the  Times  Publishing  Company 
was  formed  in  1908,  and  mainlv  through  his'persoiiarexertions  the  financial  control  paased 
from  the  Walter  family  to  Lord  Northcliflfe,  he  became  managing  director. 

Sir  Rubert  William  Boyce  (b.  1863;  d.  June  16),  the  bacteriologist  and  pathologist 
(see  E.  B,  xx,  779).  Born  in  London,  he  was  educated  privately  in  Rugby  and  at. Paris, 
aind  afterwards  at  University  College,  London,  where  he  took  his  M.B.  in  1889,  and  was  in 
1892  appointed  constant-professor  of  jpathology.     In  1894  he  became  professor  of  pathology 

S  University  College,  Liverpool^  ana  in  1898  bacteriologist  to  the  Uverpool-Corpottiltion. 
e  did-  much  tp  promote  the  foundation  of  Liverpool  University  in  1902,  and  the  endownieat 
of  the  four  chairs  of  bio-chemistry,  tropical  medicine,  comparative  patholo^> and- mediCJCl 
entomology*  He  had  in  1898  worked  with  Sir  Alfred  Jones  to  establish  the  L&vei^i>oot  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine,  and  in  1901  organised  a  series  of  expeditiona  to  the  trc^c^to  investi- 
gate disease.  In  1905  he  went  himself  to  New  Orleans  and  British  Hondums,  and  in  .191  d 
to  West  Africa  to  examine  epidemics  of  yellow  fever.  He  published  Mosquiioor  Malk.(igio^), 
Health  Progress  4md.  Administration  in  the  West  Indies  (i^io),  Yeliow.  Fever,  and  Us  Pteven^ 
/Mm  (191 1),  and. many  papers  for  scientific  societies.     He  waftlcnighted  in  1906.        -     ' 

Sir  Percy  William  Bunting  (b.  1836;  d.  July  22),  editor  of  the  C^niemparary  Review 
(see  E.  B.  iv,  802  b.). 

,  .  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke  (b.  I8d6;  d.  March  29),  the  art-expert.-  Educated  privately 
at  Sydenham  and  Boulogne,  in  1862  tie  entered  the  art  schools  at  aouth  Keasingtdn  and  was 
trained  as  an  architect*  In  1865  he.  entered  H.  M.  Office  of  Works,  andin:  2867  was  attached 
to  the  works  department  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  He  travelled. extensively  for 
the  museum,  purchasine  objects  of  art,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  on  his  profession  as  an 
architect. .  In  i8$3  he  became  keeper  of  the  India  Museum  at  South  Kenskigton.Ma  1892 
keeper  of  the  art  collections  at  South  Kensington,  Jn  1893  assistant  director,  and  in- 1896 
director.  This  post  he  held  until  1905,  when  ne  became  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, New  York  (E,  B.  xix,  614)*  resigning  in  loio.  .  He  was. knighted :ka.]9Pa» 

Bmest  Crofts,  lUL  (b.  1847;  d.  March  19),  the  historical  painter  (see  E,  B.  xx;  50od). 
He, had. been  keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy  since  1898. 

jfohn  Passmore  Edwards  (b.  1823;  d.  April  22),  newspaper  proprietor  and  philanthro- 
pist. The  son  of  a  Cornish  carpentep-,  and  mainly  self-educated*  m  1-844;  h^  bect(me  London 
representative  in  Manchester  of  the  Sentinelt  an  Anti-Corn  Law  weekly  newspaper.  A  year 
later  he  went  to  London^ and  b^an.lecturingi  together  with  the.pi^tioe:  Of  .^otimalism, 
starting  several  small  periodicals  which  in  succession  failed,  uiitil  m  1862  he  bought  the 
Building  News,  which  by  1866  had  made  a  handsomeprofit.  tn  1876  he  bfO^u^ti^Lotodon 
halfpenny  evening  newspaper,  the  Echo,  and  controlled  it  for  20  years.  He  waaaa  ardent 
peace  advocate,  and  supported  a  number  of  humanitarian  and  phi&nthropic  obtects,  endow- 
ing various  libraries  and  other  institutions  which  bore  his  name,  iiotaJbiW  the.  Seetlepietit  in 
Tavistock  Place,  Bloomsbury.  He  also  founded  a  Passmore  Edwards  scholarship  at  O^ord 
for  the  conjoint  study  of  English  and  classical  literature.  .-He  published  privately  an 
autobiography,  A  Few  Footprints  (2nd  edition,  1906). 

.  Edward  Mills  Gntce  (b.   1841,  d.  May  20)  the  cricketer..  A:  brother  af  Dr.  W.  G. 
Grace  (see  E,  B.  xii,  3o8d),  he  was  a  playeri  of  first-class  cricket  for  35  years  (see  £»  B»  vii, 


441).     He  had  been  Coroner  for  West  Gloucestershire  since '187^.     . 

Lady  Hall6  (Madame  Norman- Neruda),  the  famous  violinist  (b.  1839; 


(see  £.  B.  xii,  855b*). 


d.  April  15). 


John  Lockwood  Kipling  (b.  1837;  d.  January  30),  the  An^lo-Indian  artist,  curator  of 
the  Lahore  Museum  1875^3,  and  father  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  (see^  B.  xv,  8^5). 

Sir  Charles  BennetLawea-WittewTonge,  2nd  Bart.  (b.  1843;  d.  October  6),  theaculbtor 
(see  E,  B,  xxiv,  503b  and  ^06).  The  oiuy  son  of  Sir  John  Lawes  of  Rothamsted  (see  E.  B. 
xvi,  300b)  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  notable  athlete.  Sub- 
sequently he  devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  while  doing  much  also  to  further  the  scientific 
side  of  the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust,  founded  by  his  father,  of  which  he  was  chairman.'  In 
1882  he  was  defendant  in  a  famous  libel  Action,  brought  by  another  scutptor,  Mf .'  Belt,  for 
a  criticism  published  in  Vanity  Fair,  imputing  dishonesty  to  Mr.  Bekr  in  taking  tredit  for 
work  done  oy  another  man.  The  question  of  now  much  a  sculptor  may)  be  aidra  by  dthers 
to  work  to  which. he  attaches  his  name  was  inconclusively  debated  throifsh  a  long  and  costly 
trial,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  awarding  £5,000  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  was  mQch  dis> 
ctissed  at  the  time.  .    ;      •    *    :" 

Getteial  Sir  Robert  Cimliffe  Low,  G.C.B.  (b.  18^8;  d.'  August  4),  a  famous  soldier. 
Entering  the  Indian  army  in  1854,  he  served  through  the  Mutiny.    As  Director  of  Transport 
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hm  OfgaAbtd  the  fliobiKaatioa  of  troops  for  the  campftign  of  1880-81,  including  the  march 
from  Cabul  to  Kandnhar.  After  some  years  of  service  aa  Lieutenant  be  commanded  the 
Chitral  Relief  Expedition  of  1895  (see  £.  B.  vi,  252).  Retiring  in  1905  he  was  appointed 
Keeper  oi  the  Crown  Jewels  in  1909. 

George  Robert  Mime  Morfay^PJLS.  (tx  1858;  d.  December  t6),  the  well-known  botan- 
ist^ younger  brother  of  A.  S.  Murray  (see  E,  S,  xix,  3S),  As  keeper  of  the  Department  of 
Botamy  at  the  British  Moseum  his  researches  were  principally  devoted  to  algae  and 
cryptogams,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  made  several  voyages,  notably  in  1 901  as  scientific 
director  to  Capt.  R.  F«  Scott's  Antarctic  Expedition; 

Frederick •WiUiamPavy  (b.  1820;  d.  September:  19),  the  welUknown  physician.  He  was 
for  years  the  chief  authority  in  Europe  on  diabeSbes  (£.  B,  xviii,  62),  and  wrote  various 
works  upon  digestion  and  tfaie  metabobsm  of  the  carbo-hydrates. 

Sir  Herbert  Hope  Rialey  (b.  '1851;  d.  September  30),  the  Anglo-Indian  Civil  Servant 
and  anthropologist.    His  principal  woric  was  done  in  connection  with  Indian  ethnogtaphy« 
the  discussion  of  the  caste  system,  etc.,  and  he  published  under  Government  auspices  some- 
important  volumes  of  anthropometric  data^  .  He  had  chaigeof  the  Indiaii  Census  opetations 
of  1901^     He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Judicial  Department  of  the  India  Office  in  19 lo. 

General  Sir  Freoerick  Charles  Aithtir  Steplieiiaoni  G.C3.  (b.  1821;  d.  March  10) 
Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  since  1898.  He  fbught  in  the  Crimea,  and  served  in 
China  from  1857  to  1861.  From  1883  to  1888  he  commanded  the  army  of  occupation  in 
Egypt  (see  JE.  B.  ix,  123,  126). 

Maradith  White  Townsend  (b.  1^31;  d^  October  21),  the  well-known  journalist.    Bom : 
in  Suffolk,  and  educated  at  Ipswich  grammar  school,  in  1848  he  went  out  to  India,  and  four 
years  Later  became  editor  of  the  Frtend  of  /n^ia,  acting  also  for  some  years  as  Times  corre- 
spondent*    In  1B60  he  returned  to  England,  and  purchased  the  weekly  Spectator  (£.  B.  ^ 
xix,  562).    With  R.  H.  Hutton  (£1  B.  xiv,  i6d)  he  was  joint-^editor  until  1898,  and  he  was ' 
laigd^  instrumental  in  making  it  an  established  success. 

Bishop  John  Wordsworth  of  Salisbury  (U  1843;  d.  August  16),  the  classical  scholar  • 
and  divine,  son  of  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln)  and  grand- 
nephew  of  the  poet  (see  E.  B.xxviii^  825c). 

The  obituary  for  igti  also  included  the  following  names  of  people  pf  public  interest, 

concerning  whom  brief  biographical  data  are  appended: 

Sir  John.  Aird»  1st  Bart.,  the  famous  engineer  and  contractor;  d.  January  6th.  .  Bom  in: 
London  on  the  ^d  of  December  183;},  the  only  child  of  John  Aird,  contractor  for  gas  and  • 
water  plant,  he  joined  his  father's  busmess  at  eighteen.    He  was  entrusted  with  the  removal 
of  the  Crys^l  Palace  buildings  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  from  Hyde  Park  and  tiieir 
re-erection  at  Sydenham,  and  took  part  in  many  large  enterprises  at  lionie  and  abroad, . 
such  as  the  Hampton  and  Stainea  reservoirs,^  the  water-works  pf  Amsterdami  Copenhagen, 
Moscow,  Bahia,  Pari,  CsAcutiA,  Simla  and  Berlin,  and  later  (in  the  joint  firm  of  Lucas  & 
Aird,  afterwards  John  Aird  &  Co.),  the  St.  John's  Wood  Railway,  the  HuU  &  Bamsley 
Railway  and  Docks^  the  West  Highland  Railway  and  the  great  AssuaA  Dam  across  the 
Nile  (see  £.  B.  xiv,  830a).    He  represented  North  paddlngton  in  Parliament  as  a  Unionist 
from  ^887  to  J905,  and  was  ita  6rst  mayor  in  j^oo.    In  1901  he  was  created  a  baronet. 

William  George  Aston,  a  well-known  authority  on  JaiMtnese  literature;  b.  1841 ;  d«  Nov.  • 
22nd.  He  entered  the  British  consular  service  in  Jai>an  in  1864*  His  Japanese  granunars . 
and  translations  were  the  Erst  good  English  books  on  the  subject. 

Harold  Kyrle  Bellew,   the   actor;  d.  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  November  2.     B.  in 
1855,  in  Lancashire,  he  first  appeared  on  the  stage  in  Australia  in  1874;  and  after  several 
London  engagements  he  joined  Henry  Irving  for  two  years  at  the  Lyceum  in  1878.    He. 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  handsomest  man  011  the  stage.    In  1888,  with  Mrs.  Brown 
Potter's,  company,  he  tour«l  round  the  world.    For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  had  been> 
playing  in  the  United  States,  in  romantic  and  modem  plays. 

Sir  Nathan  Bodiogton.  vice-chancellor  of  Leeds  Uoiiversity;  b:.  1S48;  d.  May  12th.  A 
graduate  of  Wadbam,  Oxford,  he  became  a  fellow  of  Oriel,  and  in  i$iz  professor  of  Greek 
and  principal  of  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  It  was  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  college  was* 
endowed  and  chartered  inL  1 903  as  a  university. 

Colonel  Sir  Edward  Kidley  .Colbome  Bnuuerdt  ist  Bart.,  the  An^lo-Indian.  soldier,  and< 
London  Police  Commissioner;  d.  May  13th.    Born  in  Buckinghamshire  on  the  27th  of  July ' 
1836,  and  educated  at  Marlborough,  in  1853  he  went  to  India  as  a  cadet  in  the  East  India: 
Company's  ^rvice  and  joii^ed  the. 2nd  Madras  lieht  cavalry.     He  served  with  distinction, 
through  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  till  1863,  when  he  lost  an  arm  in  tiger-shooting;  he  then  ac*  * 
cepted  political  offices,  serving  as  political  agent,  chief  of  native  poliQe,  and  after.  1878) 
chief  comnUssioner  of  Ajmere  and  in  <:»ntrol  ofall  relations  with  the  Rajput  chiefs.     In  1887 
he  was  recalled  to  the  India  OH^ce  in  Condon,  and.  from  189a  to  1903  he  was  commissioner  of 
the  London  Metropolitan  Police.     He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1902. 

Henry  Broadhurst,  the  English  Labour  Leader  and  Liberal  politician;  d.  at  Cromer,: 
October  nth.     Born  at  Littlemore,  near  Oxford  on  the  13th  of  April  1^40,  the  son  of  .a 
stonemason,  he  was  educated  at  the  village,  school,  and  at  tne  age  ot  13:  was^  apprenticed  to 
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his  father  s  trade. :  He  worked  at  it  for  nearly  twenty  years,  goisg  to  London' fitially  in  1865,' 
where  ke  was  empioyed  in  the  building  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1872  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  mason's  committee  during  a  strike,  and  from' that  time  was  prominent  as  a 
trade  union  official.  In  1875  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  parliamentary  committee  of 
the  trade  union  congress.  He  entered  parliament  in  lilBo  as  Liberal  membn'  for  StokeK)n- 
Trenb.  la  188^  he  Was  elected  for  the  Bordesley  division  of  Birmingham,  and  in  February 
1886  was  appomted  under^secretair  to  the  Home  Office,  going  out  with  the  Gladstone 
goremment  later  in  the  year.  He  pelonged  to  the  older  schocA  of  trade  unionism  and  was 
opposed  to  such  demands  as  an  8-hours  dav  fiiced  by  law.  His  moderate  policy  was  defeated 
at  the  trade  union  congress  of  1890*  and:ne  then  resigned  his  aecietai^y«up.  Both  in  1892 
and  1803  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  parliamentary  candidatures.  In  1892  ke  was- appointed 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour^  and  in  1894  he  was  elected  Liberal  member 
far  Leicester,  which  seat  he  held  until  1906^  when  he  retired  from  ill  heakh;  He  published 
the^tory  of  hia  life  iti  1 901,  and  a  book  on  Leasehold  Enfranchisement  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  Loreburn  in  1885. 

lAdy  Colin  Campbell  (nee  Gertrude  Elizabeth  Blood);  d.  in  London  Nov.  uth.  In  1886 
she.  obtained  a  separation  from  her  husband,  a  son  of  the  duke  of  Argyll,  after  a  long  and 
painful  suit;  and  subsequently  she  became  well-known  as  an  ait  critic  and  journalist. 

.  The  3rd  Earl  of  Cawdor  (Frederick  Archibald  Vaughan  Campbell),  a  prominent  Unionist 
politician;  d.  at  Stackpole  Court,  Pembrokeshire,  February  8th.  Bom  at  Windsor  on  the 
13th  of  February  1847,  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Chnst  Churchr  Oxford..  From  18^4 
ta  1885  he  was  Conservative  member  for  Camanrvonshire,  and  succeeded  to  ther  peerage  in 
18981  In  189Q  he  became  a  director  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  chairman  in  1895, 
and  in  this  capacity  earned  a  high  reputation  for  business  ability.  On  the  6th  of  March  1905 
he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Mr.  Balfour's  cabinet,  and  held  that  post  till  the 
fall  of  the  govemmiint  in  December.  Under  him  the  '*  Dreadnought"  and  '* Invincible," 
the  first  ships  of  a  new  class,  were  laid  down,  and  before  leavihe  office  he  issued  a  programme 
for  building  four  lai^e  armoured  ships  annually*  His  death  deprived  the  Unionist  party  of 
a  trusted  statesman  of  whom  much  was  expected.  In  1907  he  had  moved  for  a  select  com* 
mittee  to  consider  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  took  a  strong  part  in  advising 
that  House  to  reject  the  Budget  in  1909;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Conference  of  party-leaders 
in  1910,  which  tried  in  vain  to  arrange  a  compromise  on  the  constitutional  question. 

Prof.  George  Chijrstal,  the  eminent  mathematician;  d.  at  Edinburgh  November  3rd. 
Born  near  Aberdeen  m  1S51,  he  was  second  wrangler  at  Cambridge/in  1875,  and  was  ap- 
pbinted  successively  professor  of  mathematics  at  St:  Andrews  in  i8;^7  and  at  Edinburgh  in 
1879,  holding  the  tatter  post  till  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  many  publications  on  pnyst^ 
car  and  mathematical  subjects;  and  his  researches  into  the  surface  oscillations  of  Scottish 
lakes  wbn  him  a  ro;^al  medal  from  the  Roval  Society. 

Barbn  Collins  of  K«isingto&  (Richard  Henn  Collins) ^  the  iurist  and  Lord  of  Appeal,  d. 
at  Hove  January  3nl.  Born  in  Dublin  in  1842,  and  educated  at  Trinity.  College,  Uublin, 
and  Downing  College,  Cambridg:e,  he  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in  1867  and  joined  the 
northern  circuit.  He  edited  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  editions  of  Smith's  Lcadtiig  Cases,  was 
made  a  Q.C.  in  1883  and  a  judge  in  1801.  In  1897  he  became  a  judge  of  appeal,  in  1901 
Master  oT  thie  Rblls>  and  in  1907  a  lord  of  appeal  (resigning  in  19I0).  tn  189a  he  represented 
Great  Britain  on  the  tribunal  appointed  to  arbitrate  iri  the  boutidary  dispute  between 
British  Guiana  andVehezuela;  and  in  1904  he  was  chairman  of  the  commission  Which  in> 
vestigated  the  case  of  Adolf  Beck  (£.  B,  xiv,  287)  and  resulted  in  his  conviction  being 
annulled. 

Canon  Robiinofi  Duckwotth,  the  welKknown  divine;  d.  at  Ha^khurst  September  25th. 
Born  at  Liverpool  in  1834  he  took  a  first-class  degree  at  Oxford  iti  1857,  ^«d  became  a  fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  where,  after  being:  a  master  at  Marlborough,  he  was  tutor  from  i860  to 
1866.  He  was  theii  appointed  Instructor  and  Governor  to  the  Duke  of  Albany  (1866-70), 
and  subsequently  Chaplain  to  Queen  Victoria  (1870).  He  was  admitted  into  the  most 
domestic  Court  ciitrles,  atid  accompanied  the  Prihce  of  Wales  (afterwards  King  Edwafrd  VII) 
on  his  tour  through  India.  He  became  a  Canon  of  Westminster  in  1875  (succeeding  Charles 
Kingsley)  and  Sub-Dean  in  1895. 

Sir  Charles  Alfred  Elliott,  the  Anglo-Indian  administrator;  d.  at  Wmbfedon  May  28th. 
Born  at  Brighton  in  1835,  and  educated  at  Harfow,  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, but  jn  1856,  when  the  Indian  civil  ser\'ice  was  first  thrown  open  to  pubKc  competi- 
tion, abandoned  his  Cambridge  career  and  went  out  as  one  of  the  first  fifteen  members. 
Daring  the  mutiny  he  was  assistant  magistrate  of  Mirsapur.  He  served  at  Cawnpore  and 
Oonao^  where  iie  pubHshed  Chronicles  of  Oonao,  a  collection  of  folk-lore;  he  accomplished  the 
settlement  of  the  Hoshangabad  district  and  the  Farukhabad  district,  drawing  up  a  model 
report  of  these  operations.  He  administered  famine  relief  at  Mysore  in  1878,  and  in  1881 
became  chief  commissionef  of  Assam.  In  1886  he  presided  over  a  committee  appointed 
by  Lord  Dufferin  to  inquine  into  Indian  public  expenditure.  From  1890  to  1895  ^^  ^** 
lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal.  After  his  retirement  he  did  valuable  work  as  a  member  of 
the  education  committeef  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Sir  Hugh  Oil2ean-Reid»  {ournalist  and  newspaper  proprietor;  d.  at  Hendon  Nox-^mber 
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Sth: '  Bom  iti  Aberde<^nshine>  in  1835,  he  became  a  j6urnalist,  and  founded  ievent  provincia) 
papers,  notably  the  first  existing:  halfpenny  daily,  the  North  Easient  Daily  GaaeUe,  He> 
Was  the  first  president  of  the  institute  of  JoumaKstd  i888~^,  and  the  fiirst  Liberal  member  of 
parliament  for  Aston  Manor  1885-86.     He  was  kniffhted  m  1893. 

Sir  WiOiftm  Grantham,  the  well-known  judge;  d.  in  London;  November  30th.  Bom  in 
rS35,  he  came  of  an  old  Sussex  family,  and  inherited  property  in  the  county.  After  a  suc- 
cessful career  at  the  bar,  and  in  parliament,  where  he  represented  East  Surrey  in  the  Com 
servative  interest  from  1874-85,  he  was  appointed  in  1885  indge  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
division  of  the  High  Court;  He  was  never  at  pains  to  conceal  his  own  views  on  politics,  and 
after  1906,  when  he  was  on  the  rota  of  judgfes  for  election  petitions,  his  decisions  were  sharply 
criticized  as  biassed  against  the  Liberal  party,  notably  in  the  Great  Yarmouth  case,  which 
le<)  to  a  motion  of  censure  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  July  1^06.  But  in  certain  criminab 
cases  he  gained  considerable  credit,  and  in  the  Adolf  Beck  trial  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
suspect  the  mistake  as.to  the  prisoner's  identity  (see  El  B,  xiv^  387).  He  was  chairman  of  the- 
East  Sussex  Quarter  Sessions,  and  as  a  landlorti  took  a  practical  interest  in  the  housing  of  the* 
rural  labourers.  In  Parliament  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  establishment  of  the  Crim* 
inal  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  Very  Rev.  Robert  Qregory,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's;  d.  August  2nd.  Born  at  Nottingham 
in  1819,  he  was  at  first  intended  for  business,  but  mibsequently  went  to  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  and 
was  ordained  in  1843.  In  1851,  after  holding  various  country  curacies,  he  became  Curate 
of  Lambeth  Parish  Church,  and  from  18^3-73  was  rector  of  St.  Mafv's,  Lambeth,  becoming 
a  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  in  1868.  In  1890  he  became  Dean  of  St.  FStul  s,  and  to  the  end  of  his* 
long 'life  deVoted  himself  to  the  serx'ice  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral.  He  was  a  High 
Churchms^ti,  a  diampion  of  Church  Schools  and  of  religious  education,  and  wfas  ^  member  of - 
the  first  Londdji  School  Bo^rd. 

Sir  Henry  Harben,  a  pioneer  of  industrial  life-insurance;  b.  i8>23;  d.  Dec.  2nd.  Krom* 
1^48' he  had  been  connected  vnth  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  and  saw  it  increase 
from  small  beginnings  till  its  income  was  over  14  millions  steHing. 

Samuel  Henry  Jeytt.  a  well-known  journalist;  b.  1857;  d.  in  i^ondon  June  25th.  He  had 
been  aisfstant-cditor  d(  tne  Standard  since  1892,  and  was  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Mr.  Chamber* 
lain  and  other  books. 

Alfred  Peter  ffilHer^  Unionist  M.P.  for  Hitchin  division  of  Herts;  b.  1858;  d.  Oct.  24th* 
Educated  as  a  doctor  at  Edinburgh,  he  settled  in  South  Africa  in  1878,  and  became  a  partner 
with  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Starr)  Jameson  at  Kimberley  and  Johannesbuiig.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Reiform  Comnlittee  in  the  crisis  of  1895-96,  and  was  one  of  the  prisoners  at  Pretoria. 
In  1897  hte  settled  in  England  and  devoted  himself  to  finance  and  politics.  He  contributed 
several  articles  on  SOuth  African  history  to  the  B,  B, 

'  Sir  Geot|^' Henry  Lewis,  ist  Bart,  the  famous  solicitor;  d.  i«i  London  December  7th. 
Borrt  in  T83V  and  educated  at  University  College,  Lxmdon,  he  was  articled  in  1856,  and 
became  head  of  the  firm  of  Lewis  &  Lewis.  He  was  engaged  tn  a  very  large  number  of 
notable  public  cases,  including  the  Bravo  poisoning^  case,  the  Hatton  Garden  diamond  rob- 
bery, and  the  Overend-Gumey  and  other  banking  prosecutions.  Later  he  was  solicitor  for 
Mr.  Pamell  and  the  Irish  party  in  the  Pamell  Commission  (see  £,  B.  ix,  579  and  xx,  855). 
Sir  George  Lewis,  who  was  made  a  baronet  in  1893,  was  for  many  years  the  most  prominent- 
man  in  his  profession,  and  had  a  unique  practice,  especially  in  advising  on  difficult  family 
affairs;  he  was  the  trusted  confidential  adviser  of  a  host  of  important  people. 

Baron  Lochee  of  Gowrie  (Edmund  Robertson),  the  jurist  and  Liberal  politician;  d. 
Scpteniber  13th.  fiorn  in  Scotland  on  the  28th  of  October  1845,  :and  educated  at  Oxford; 
he  became  a  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College  in  1872;  he  was  called  to  the  English  bar,  and 
became  well-known  as  a  jurist,  filline  the  posts  of  examiner  in  jurisprudence  at  Oxford, 
professor  of  Roman  Law  at  London  University,  and  Reader  in  law  to  the  council  of  legal 
education.  He  was  Liberal  member  for  Dundee  from  1885  until  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
in  1908.  In  1892  he  became  a  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  1906  was  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty.  His  writings  included  a  book  on  American  Home  Rule,  and  numerous 
articles  on  legal  and  constitutional  subjects  in  the  B.  B. 

John  Malcolxp  Forbes  Ludlow,  the  well-known  social  workei';  d.  in  Ix)ndon  October  17th*. 
He  was  born  in  i82< ,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1845.  Becoming  associated  with  Kingeley. 
Hughes  and  F.  D.  Maurice,  he  helped  to  found  the  Working  Men  s  College  in  Great  Ormbna 
Street,  and  was  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  the  Chnstian  Socialist  Movement.  From: 
1875  to  1890  he  was  Chief- Registrar  of  Friendly  Sociieties.  He  Was  one  of  the  first  members 
send  sub»5equently  president  of  the  lal)our  Co-Partnership  Society. 

Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Norman  Milcleod,  the  Scottish  divine;  d.  December  1  uh»    The  son  of  the 


ducted  to  the  first  chaise  of  Inverness  in  1890,  wa)s  appointed  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (an  office  in  which  his  statesmanlike  abilities  were  widely  recog- 
nised), and  in  1900  was  elected  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 

John  MacWbirteTj  the  Scottish  landscape  paints;  d.-in  Ixmdon  January  28th.     Bom 
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near  Edinburgh  in  1&59,  he  began  his  art  training  under  Robert  Scott  Lauder,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1867,  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1&79  and  R.A.  in  1S93.  His  June  in  Ike  Austrian  Tyrol  was  bought  in  1B92  out  of  the 
Chantrey  bequest. 

Margaret  Macdonald  (Mrs.  Ramsay  Macdonald);  b.  1870;  d.  in  London  Sepek.  jBth.  A 
daughter  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  (KB,  xih  66),  she  4eyoted  herself  to  social  work,  both 
before  and  after  her  marriage  in  1896  to' Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  who  became  leader  of  the 
Labour  party.    She  was  tl^  first  rresident  of  the  Women's  Labour  League  (1Q06). 

Bishop  Francis  Paget  of  Oxford ;  d.  in  London  August  2nd.  The  secondson  ofthe  surgeon 
Sir  James  Paget  (see  E.B,  2O4  451b),  he  was  born  on  the  2pth  of  March  1851.  His  brothers. 
Sir  John  R.  Paget,  K.C.,.2nd  Bart.,  the  lawyer  (b.  1848),  the  Rt.  Rev,  Luke  Paget,  Bishop  of 
Stepney  since  1909  (b*.i853),  and  Stephen  Paget,  the  sui^eoa  and  author  (b.  i855)^aU  be- 
came weII*known  men.  Francis  Pag^  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  and.  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  had  a  distinguished  career,  taking  first  classes  in  classics,  winning  the 
Hertford  scholarship  (1871). and  Chancellor's  Latin  Verse  Prize.  (1871);  he  was  elected  a. 
senior  student  of  Christ  Church  (1873}  and  tutor  (1876),  taking  holy  orders  in  1875.  In 
1885  he  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology,  and  in  1892  succeeded  Canon 
Liadell  as  Dean  of  Christ  Church.  He  contributed  the  essay  on  the  Sacraments  to  Lux 
Mundi.  He  became  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1901,  and  was  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  from  1904-06. 

Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter^  lat  Bart.,  .£np;lish  financier  and  art  collector,  d.  at  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk,  November  1 8th.  He  was  born  in  1 8^1 .  He  ma<^  a. considerable  fortune  in  business, 
aiid  took  an  active  interest  in  scientific  agriculture,  doing  much  to  reclaim  .waste  lands  at 
Bawdsey,  Suffolk,  and  also  in  the  improvement  of  horse-breeding  (he  revived  the  all  but 
extinct  Suffolk  '"Punch").  He  was  a  great  picture-buyer,  and  acquired  a  collection  of 
paintings  which  realised  over  £87,000  at  his  death.  He  sat  in  Parliament  as  Liberal  Unionist 
member  for  Sudbury  from  1885  to  J906,  and  for  some  years  earnestly  advocated  the  passing 
of  a  Pure  Beer  Bill,  with  the  object  of  restricting  the  use  of  substitutes  for  hops;  he  nimseu 
started  .a  breweiv  at  Woodbridge  in  order  to  put  his  views  into  practice. 

.Alberto  Ranclegger,  the  musical  composer  and  conductor;  d.  in  London  December  iSth. 
Born  in  Trieste  in  1832,  he  had  settled  in  London  in  1854  after  holding  various  musical  a^ppint-' 
meats  in  Italy.  Both  as  an  orchestral  conductor,  and  as  a  teacher  of  music  and  .engine 
he  held  for  many  years  a  leading  position  in  London;  he  published  a  number  of  original 
compositions,  and  a  host  of  prominent  artists  were  his  pupils^  either  privately  or  at  the.Ro^al 
Academy  (from  1868)  and  Rojral  CoU^e  (from  1896),  Besides  conducting  on  various  occa- 
sions at  the  Royal  Opera,  musical  festivals  and  elsewhere,  he  did  mucti,  as  conductor  of  the 
Carl  Rosa  company  from  1879,  towards  the  popular  revival  of  opera  in  England. 

The  Rev.  Janes  GuSmiesB  RogerSithe  Congregationalist  divine,  b.  1822  fd.  Ai^giust  2pth. 
He  is  best  remembered  for  his  close  association  with  Dr.  Dale  in  the  Liberal-Nonconformist 
Education  and  disestablishment  campaigns  of  1865-75,  and  for  his  friendship  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Rosebery,  who  consulted  him  as  the  foremost  representative  of  Noncon* 
formist  statesmanship.  '      ^ 

**-Lord  "  George  Sanger,  the  circus'-proprietor;  b.  1827^^  murdered  at  Finchley  on  Nov, 
28th.     He  had  at  one  time  the  largest  travelling  circus  in  Europe. 

£Uiot  Stock,  the  Nonconformist  publisher,  bibliophile,  and  author;  b.  1837;  d.  March  1st. 

Mervyn  Herbert  Nevil  Story-Maskelyne,  the  mineralogist;  d..  at  Swindon,  May  20th. 
Bom  in  18^3,  he  was  descended  on  the  mother's  side  from  Nevil  Maskelyne,  the  Astronomer 
Royal.  He  was  Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  Oxford  from  1865-^5,  and  also  the  first  Keeper 
of  the  Minerals  at  the  British  Museum,  relinquishing  that  post  in  1879.  In  1880  he  entered 
Parliament  as  Liberal  member  for  Cricklade,  and  represented  North  Wilts  as  a  Liberal 
Unionist  from  1885-92.  •  He  $tudied  especially  crystallography,  meteorites  and  gem-6tones» 
and  was  the  author  of  oaany  scientific  papers,  and  of  a  book  on  the  Morphology  of  Crystals. 

^'fiesba  Stretton  "  (Sarah  Smith),  the  authoress;  d.  near  Richmond  October  8th.  She 
was  born  at  Church  Strettx)n  in  1832,  and  wrote  for  Household  Words  under  the  editorship 
of  Charles  Dickens,  who  became  a  personal  friend.  She  was  well  known  as  the  writer  of 
Jessica's  First  Prayer  and  other  religious  tales.  •    .    .  .  . 

&aron  Swaythluig  (Samuel.  Montagu),  the  vfeU  kviown. financier;  d.  iii  London  January 
12th.  He  was  born  at  Liverpool  on  the  2i6t  of  December  1832,  and  came  of  a  Jewish  family 
named  Samuel,  but  afterwards  took  by  royal  licence  the  name  of  Montagu.  Beginning  in 
early  life  in  a  very  humble  way  of  business,  he  gradually  acquired  great  wealth  by  enlarging 
its  scope,  and  he  rose  to  the  head  of  the  most  important  arbitrage  house  in  the  City  of  London. 
A  strong  Liberal  in  politics,  he  sat  in  parliament  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  from  1885  to  ipoo; 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission  of  1887-90,  being  himself  a  bi-metafli8t« 
He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1894,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1967.  Throughout  his. life 
he: was  a  zealous  promoter  of  Jewish  interests,  founding  the  loan  fund  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians,  the  Jewish  Working  Men's  Club  and  several  synagogues,  and  for  his  work  on 
emigration  schemes  for  the  persecuted  Russian  Jews  be  maae  many  journeys  in  Europe  i^nd 
America,  succeeding  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  as  chairman  of  (he  Russo-Iewish  committee.  He 
also  helped  to  establish  a  oiodem  secular  school  for  Jews  at  Jerusalem  in  1875. 
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Katherise  C«dll  TltufBton,  the  novelist;  d.  at  Cork  September  6t2».  The  daughtur  of 
Mr.  Paul  Madden,  she  was  born  at  Cork,  and  in  1901  married.  Ernest  Temple  Tnorglon, 
the  novelist,  the  marriage  being  dissolved  on  her  petition  in  19 lo.  Her  chief  publications 
were  The  CircU  (igo^),  jQhn ChUfioU.M^P^  (1904).  The  Fh on  the  Whuilk(\f^). 

Sir  Samuel  Walker,  1st  Bart.,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland;  d.  at  Dublin  Aug^ust  134J1. 
Born  in  County  Westmeath  in  18;^,  he  waa  educated  at  Trinity  CbUege,  Dublin,  aod called 
to  th&  Bar  in  1855.  He  was  Liberal  Member  for  Londonderry  from  t884''85,  and  waa 
appointed  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  in  1885.  From  1893  to  1895  be  was  Lord  ChaJuc^lor 
ot  Ireland,  and  again  from  1905  till  his  death. 

Jtobert  Spence  WaUon*  a  prominent  Liberal  politician;:  d.  at  Gad^ead-oo-Tynei  March 
2nd.  Born  at  Gateshead  in  1837,,  he  came  of  an  okl  Quaker  family*  He  was  educated  at 
the  Friend's  School,  York,  and  London  University,  and  then  went  into  practice  as  ^  solicitor; 
but  later  he  became  well-known  as  an  enthusiastic  worker  for  the  Liberal  cause  in  politics. 
Though  he  never  entered  Parliament,  he  had  a  potent  Influence  in  noi:th-couiitrv  constit- 
uencies, and  was  president  of  the  Newcastle-upoa-Tvne  Liberal  Association  (i873'^90) 
and  also^of  the  National  Liberal  Association  (i8oi*-i902^.  He  held  the  honorary  decree- of 
LL.D;  from  St:  Andrews  and  D.C.L.  from  Durham  Umven^ties;  and  in  1907  the  Liberal- 
Government  made  him  a  Privy  Councillor. 

Rosamuiid  Marriott  Watson,  the  authoress;  d.  December  29th;  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Williams  Ball,  and  was  born  in  London  in  1863.  As  Graham  Tomson  ^the 
surname  being  that  of  her  first  husband)  and  also  after  her  second  marriage  to  the  novelist 
H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  dhe  published  some  charming  vereiei  besides  books  in  prose  and 
several  an thok^gies,  including  a  SelecHan  from  the  Gfeek  Anthology  (1889)  ^nd  Concerning 
Cats  (1890), 

James  Galloway  Weir^  the  Liberal  politician;  b.  1841 ;  d.  May  i8th.  He  had  been  M.P< 
for  H06S  and  Cromarty  since  1892. 

.    Charles  J.  Wertkeimer,  the  art-dealer  and  collector;  b.  1842,  d.  April  25th.     His  ftne- 
collection  was  sold  for  a  large  sum  after  his  death. 

1912 
During  191 2  the  following  persons  died,  (Hi  whom  biograpluc^l  articLes  are  included 

in  the  £.  B.: — 

Sir  Lawrence  Ahna^-Tadema,  the  painter;  b.  1836;  d.  at  Wiesbaden  on  the  95th  hi  June. 
(See  E.  B,  i.  712.) 

Bdward  Airber.  the  £arly*English  scholak*;  b.  1836;  d.  in  London,  November  23rd.- 
(See  K  B.  ii,  323.) 

William  Blackwood,  the  Edinbui^h  publisher;  b.  1836;  d.  November- loth  (see  E.  B,  iv, 
27);  he  had  edited  Blackwood's  Magazine -since  1 8j9. 

Willlftm  Booth,  "General"  and  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army;  b.  1829;  d;  in  London  on 
the  20th  of  August  (see  E.  B,  iv,  a^gki;  and  for  the  Salvaltion  Army,  E.  B.  xxiv,  iood)« 
Towards  the  ck^e  of  his  Hfe  he  became  blind  through  cataract,  losing  the  sight  of  one  eye 
in  1909,  and  of  the  other  after  an  operation  three  months  before  his  death.  But  he  had 
continued  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  army  and  learned  to  write  without  the  avd  of  sight. 
As  late  as  1909  he  had  undertaken  his  sixth  motor-^car  campaign.  His  last  public  appearance 
wa9  made  at  the  Albert  Hall,  London,  on  the  9th  of  May  19 12  at  a  meeting  to  celebrate  his^- 
83rd  birthday.  .  1 

Sir  George  Howard  Darwin,  professor  of  astronomy  and  experimental  philosophy  at 
Cambridge  (see  E,  B.  vii,  843d.);  b.  1845;  d.  December- 7th.  The  second  eon  of  Charles^ 
Darwin,  he  was  dnd  Wrangler  and  Smith's  Prizeman  at  Cambridge,  and  was  elected  to  his 
professorship  in  1683.;  His  principal  work  was  oh  the  subject  of  tid^^  on  which  he  became  the 
leading  authority;  and  on  other  physical  questions  connected  With  the  relatioh  of  the  earth- 
and  moon;  and  the  article  "Tide  in  the  E^  B,  (xxvi,  938  et  seq,}  remains  a  unique  expressk)n  • 
of  his  matured  researches  on  his  special  Biibjectb 

Andrew  Martin  FakbaixA,  the  Congreg^tlonalist  divine,  ex-principal  of  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford;  b.  1838;  di  in  London  on  the  9th  of  February.     (See  £.  ^.  x,  129.) 

James  Oidrdner,  the  archivist  and  historian;  b.  1828;  d.  at  Pinnery  on  the  4th  of  Novem*- 
ber.     (See  E,  B.  xi,  J90.) 

George  GfOBsmim,  the  actor  and  entertainer;  b.  1847;  d.  at  Folkestone  on  the  ist  of 
March.     (See  E.  B,  xii,  619.) 

Octavia  HiU,  the  social  reformer*  b.  1838;  d.  in  London  on  the  13th  of  August.  (See 
E.  B,  xiii,  465  and  823.) 

Andrew  Ling,  the  eminent  writer;  b.  1844;  d.  at  Bandioty,  N.B.,  on  the  2otb  of  July. 
(See  E.  B.  xvi,  171.) 

Lord  Lister^  the  ereat  sur|:eon;  b.  1828;  d.  at  Walmer  on  the  loth  of  February.  (See 
E,  B.  xvi,  777;  and  for  his  discoveries  in  antiseptic  surgery,  jotvi;  129  et  seq.) 

Justin  McCarthy,  the  Irish  politician,  historian  and'  novelist;  d.  1831  ;d.  at  Folkestone 
on  the  24th  of  April.     (See  E,  B.  xviii,  2ood.) 

Lord  Peel|  ex^speaker  off  the  House  of  Commons;  b.  1829;  d^'^at  Stuidy,  Beds.,  on  the 
24th  of  October.     (See  E.  B.  xxi,  39d.) 
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Coadt  as  private  secretaiy  to  Sir  Garnet  (Laid)  Wolseley.  -  After  seeing  service, in  Smith 
Africa  and  in  the  Egj^ptiaa  campaign  oi  1882,  he  held  the  post  of  professor  of  -  Military 
History  at  the  Staff  College,  and  was  gazetted  a  major-general  in  1895.  It  was,  however, 
less  on  active  service  than  2Ls  a -student  of  war  aiid  national  problems  and  a6  a  thtoiker  and 
writer  that  most  of  his  work  was  achieved,  bet^yeen  1871,  when  he  was  awarded  the  Welling- 
ton  prijse  for  bis  essay  on  field  manoeuvres,  and  I9o6r-o8»  when  he  brought  out  the  official 
history  of  the  South  African  War.  His  published  works  include  a  -Life  of  his  father  (1884), 
Hostilities  without  Declaration  of  War  (188^),  The  Balance  of  Military  Fot¥or  in  Europe 
(1888),  National  Defence  <i8^7)r  War  (18^1),  aniespaBsioao^  his  Art icte  in  db^e ^.  B.  (9th 
ed.)>  and  the  Diary  of  Sir  John  Moore^  with  notes.  In  1907  he  was  awarded  the  Ghesnev 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  for  his  writings^  :  One  of  his  sonsrHfugh 
Alexander,  was  killed  at  Delhi,  in  a  railway  accident,  on  the  22nd  of  January  1912,  ten  days 
after  the  death  of  his  father. 

General  Sir  Charles  John  Stanlev  Gough;  b.  1832,  grand-nephew  of  Viscount  Gough 
(£.  B.  xii,  281);  d.  September  6th.  lie  went  to  India  at  the  a^e  Of  sixteen,  where  hejoined 
th^  8th  Bengal  Cavalry  and  served  through  the  Punjab  campaien  of  1848-49.  During  the 
Mutiny  he  and  his  brother  (afterwards  General  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  keeper tm  the  Crown  Jye^els) 
joined  the  Guide  Corps,  and  took  part  in  many  actions,  Including  the  relief  of  Lucknow^ :  He 
won  the  Victoria  Cross.  He  served  in  the  Bhutan  expedition  of  1864,  and  commanded  a 
cavalry  brigade  in  the  Peshawar  Valley  Field  Force  during  the  MfjaasiA  War.  of- 18?8.  "  He 
commanded  the  Hyderabad  contingent  from  1881-85,  anoa  division  of  the  Bengal  Army 
from  i886-H^.     li»py\y\\&hed  The  Sikhs  and  the tSikh  Wars  in  i^T»    :  :        ' 

Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Walter  Hitchener;  b.  1858,  brother  of  Lord  Kitchener 
(£.  B.  XV,  838);  d«  March  6th.  He  was  with'  Lord  Roberts  in  the  A%han  War  of  1878-80. 
From  i.89i;-^6  he.  was  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant  General; for  Instruction  in  India.  He 
accompanied  the  Dongola  expedition  of  I896:as  director  of  Tra.nspolt,  and  in  1899  filled  the 
same  post  in  Lord  (Kitchener's  march  :to  Khartum  (se^  £.  B.  ix^  ijoa).  He  served  under 
Sir  Reivers  BuUer  in  -South  Africa,  taking  part  in  the  relief  of  Ladysmith.  Ln  I908  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Bermuda,  wher^iie  died^ 

Religion  was  represented  bv  the  following  notable  names :*^ 

John  Sheepshanks^  formerly  Bishop  of  Norwich;  b.  1834;  d.  June  srd.  Educated  at  the 
Grammar  School,  Coventry,  and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  he  was^ordaansBd  in.  ^857  to  a 
curacy  under  Dr.  .Hook,  vicar  of  Leeds;- but  in  1859  he  went  oat  to  British. Columbia  to.be 
chaplain  to  its  bishop  and  rector  of  New  Westminster..  His >eigkt years'  work  amongst 
settlers,  miners; and  lumbermen,  taught  him  an  .unconvtolionaltt^  of  outlook ;and  methods 
whkh  cemained  with  him  throughout  his  clerical  career.-  *He  published  his  experiences  under 
the  title  of  A  Bishop  in  the  Rough.  In  1868  he  returned  to  England,  and  after  live  years 
in  the  Yorkshire  parish  of  Bilton,;near  Hairogatb,  he  was  presenttd  to  Stx  Margaret,  Anfield, 
Liverpool,  where  he  came  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  in  1893  offered  him  the 
bishopric  of  Norwich.  He  held  the  see  till  19JO,  when  he  resigned  o#ing:ts>  is  health.  Among 
hts  otW  publications  were  Afy  Life  in  Mongolia  and  Siberia  •(i^^)^The  Pastor  inhisPan&i 
(i9o8)»  and  volumes  of  sermons  and  addresses. 

Quurles  William  Stabbs,  Bishop  of  Truro;. b.  184;^;  d.  May  4th.  His  father  and  grands 
father  w^re  Yorkshire  agriculturist^^,  and  throu^out  Ilia  life  he  took  a*  strong  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  He  published  three  volumes  on- the  subject.  Village 
Politics  (1878),  The  Land  and  the  Laborers  {i%f^,2LvA  Christ  and  Democracy  {^m^).  He 
was  a  strong  Liberal  with  somewhat  socialistic  views,  and.  was  preferred  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  the  living  of  Stokenham  and  Chivelstone  in  Devon  in  1884.  In  1887  he  \lFas  traAsfierred 
to  Liverpool,  becoming  rector  of  Wavertree.  In  1893  Mr.  Gladstone  made  him  dean  of 
Ely.  There  he  remaii^  till  1905  when  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Ban nerman  made  him  Bishop 
of  Truro.  He  was  Hulse^n  Lecturer  at  Cantbridge  in  1904,  and  published  his  lectures  under 
the  title  The  Christ  in  English  Poetry  (1905)-  His  otKer  published  works  include  A  Creed 
for  Christian  Socialists  (1896)  and  a  Handbooh  to. Ely  Cathedral  {1898).    ' 

George  William  Kitdun,  Dean  of  Durhatt;  b.  X&I7;  d.  Oct6ber  i^th.  Educated  at  the 
Ipswich  GrammarSchool,  King's  Colkge*  London,  ana  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  henaduated 
in  1850,  the  only  double  first-class  man  of  his  year,  and  was  ordained  in  1852.  He  becanie 
a  schoolmaster,  but  returned  to  Oxford  as  tutor  at  Christ  Church  m  1863. .  He  undeztdok 
the  o/ganisation  and  control  of  the  non-collegiate,  students,  admitted  by  the  University 
after  i868>  becoming  their  first  Ce<isoi*and  holding  the  office  till  188^,  when  hb  became 
Dean  <>f  .Winchester.  In  1894  he  was  appcnnted  l>ean  of  Duriiam,'  becoming  also  iirst 
Warden,  and  then  Chancellor  of  Durham  University.  He  published  a  History  of  Framce 
(i8m-^7),  X^f/f  of  Pope  Pius  II  (1881).  aiid  various  books  on  Winchester  and  Durham. 

George  Evan  Moule,  Anglk:an  missionary  Bishop  in  China;  b.  1828;  d.  Mafch  3rd. 
Having  graduated  from  C.C.C.,  Cambrklge,  and  taken  orders  in  18^1,  he  was  sent  out  in 
i8S7  ^  China  bv  the  Church:  Missionary  Society.  In  1861  he  was  joincad  by  his  brother  Che 
Rev.  Arthur  E.  Moule,  and  with  him  worked  for  over  50  years,  at  first  at  Ning<-po,  bvt  prin- 
cipally.at  Hang-chow;  In  188O  he  was  conaeeratedi  first  Bishofi  of  Mid«China,  and  his  work 
steadily  dev^eloocd  til!  his  resignation  in  1908.  .  Bishop  Moule  was  a  Chinese  scholar,  and 
translated  the  Prayer-book  into  classical  Chinese.. 
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Father  John  Gerard,  the  Jesuit; !».  1840;  d.  Dedember  13th.  He  was  educated  at  Stony- 
harst  after  beconrin^  a  Jesuit,  speat  a  jfi'eat  part  x>f  his  life  as  a  master' at  falB  oid  school. 
Iff  1879  he  was  aiTpointcd  its  Prefect  of  Studies;  but  relinciuished  the  post  in  18^3  to  become 
editor  of  7%e  Monm,  Prom  1897  to  iMDhe  was  Pkxmncialtof  the  English  Jesuits.  He  pub- 
lished a  reftrtatioh  of.Haeckel  in  TheOidi  Riddie  and  the  Newest  Answer^  and  various 
other  works;  notably  The  Gunpowder  Pioi  (see  E,  B.  xi,  7a^)j 

Jolm  Gfiffitiit  the  Welsh  Congi^dgationalist  missionary  m  China;  b.  1831;  d.  Jidv  35tlv 
He  sho>^ed  his  religious  beitt  very  early.  He  was  iMrouffht  up  a  Conavegationklistf  and  at  the 
age  of  eight  was  admitted  to-full  naembership  of  his  chapeC  and  when  only  .14  be  delivered 
his  first  sermon  at  a  prayer  meeting.  At  sixteen  he  became  a  tegular  preacher,  and  was 
subsequently  trained  at  the  Brecon  Congregational  College  for :  the  faiini8try«>  I^!t853  he 
oHered'his  sepvices  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  alter  ti^o  years'  training  sailed 
for  Shanghai  in  1855.  His  work  in  China  covered  a  period  of  5^  years.  In  1^861  he>  went 
from  Shanghai  through  the  provinces  of  Central  Chma,  which  he  wiEis  the  first  Christian 
missionary  to  penetrate,  and  ne  claimed  that  with  his  colleagues  be  had  establidied  over  lOO 
miteton  statioiis  in  Hu-pdi  and  Hu-nan  (see  E.  B.  xvifi,  596). >  He  acquinsd  aijtinttmate 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  and  titeratore,  and  translated  the  New  Testanient  and 
a  great  part  of  the  oM  into  more  than  one  Chinese  dialect.  Inthe  Yaactsze  valley  he  founded 
a  theological  coUcge  for  native  preachers,  which  bears: his  name. '  At  the  end  of  I9t-I  his 
health  finaUy  gave  way  and  be  returned  to  England. 

Afthur  woilaaton  Huttooi  Anglican  ciei^man  and  iiutlior;  b.  1819;  d.  March  2^5;  A 
schobr  of  Exeter,  Oxford,  he  took  orders  im  the  Church- of  England  in:  i8;^2,  but  under 
Newman's  influence  became  a  Roman  Catfaodic,  and  from  1876-83  was  a: member  of  ^ the 
Edgbaston  OratoHan  Community.  He  chanced  his  views,  ]x>wever>  renounced  Romanism^ 
and  became  known  as  an  a^ostic  and  free-^thinker;  and  for  some  years  he  was  libmrian  at 
the  National  Liberal  Club  in  London.  In  1898  he  again  made  a  remarkable  change,  being 
readmitted  to  Anglican  ovtlers,  and  from  1903  to  hrs  death  he  was  rector  of  Bow  Churchy 
London.  His  absolute  sinceritv,  strength  of  conviction,  and  great  intellectual  ability  and 
honesty,  were  recognised  by  alt  who  knew  him.  He  was  the  author  of  a  L^e  of  Manning 
(1892),  and  of  several  articles  in  the  E.  B, 

Charles  Yoysey,  the  Theistic  preacher;  b.  1828;  d.  July  :}oth.  Educated  at  Stockwell 
Grammar  School  and  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  he  was  ordained  in  the  Anglican  Church 
and  held  various  curacies  up  to  i860,  when  he  became' curate  of  St.  Mark's  WhitechapeL 
Thence  he  was  ejected  for  heterodox  doctrine,  and  he  went  to  St«  Mark's^  Victoria  E)ocks^ 
and  later  to  Healaugh  near  Tadcaster,  where  he  was  first  curate  and  then  vican  But  in 
1869 'he  was  sunmioned  before  the  Chancery  Court  of  the  Diocese  of  York' for  heterodox 
teaching,  and  deprived  of  his  living.  He  a{>pealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  but  the  decision 
was  upheldv  He  then  established  a  Theistic  Church  in  London,  where  he  continued  to 
preach  and  teach  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

fn  the  medical  world  the  following  were  of  most  interest:*^ 

Sir  WiUiam  Henry  AUcbln,  physician  and  author;  fo.  1846;  d.  Febriiary  8th.  He  was 
educated  at  Unrversity  College,  London,  where  he  afterwards  became  Lecturer  on  Anatoniy 
and  Pbysiblogy,  then  he  was  principally  associated  with  Westminster  Hospital  of  which  he 
became  Senior  Physician.  He  edited  a  Manual  of  Medicine  (1903),  to -which  he  contributed 
articles  on  his  special  subject  of  abdominal  diseases.  He  was  Harveian  Orator  (1903); 
Bradshaw  Lecturer  (1901)  and  Lumleian  Lecturer  (1905);  and  was  knightedin  1007^ 

Sir  Heniy  Trentiuun  Batlhiy  Bart'.,  the  surgeon  and  pathok>{:ist ;  b.  1845 ;  d.<  Januaiy  i4th. 
He  received  his  medical  training  at  St.  Barniolomew  s  Hospital,  London,  to  whkh  he  re- 
turned after  holding  posts  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  Great  Ormond  Street,  and. at  the 
West  London  Hospital;  and  was  ffiiccessively  demonstrator,  assistant  surgeon  (188 1),  Aitd 
surgeon  from  189^-1^09.  In  1909  he  was  electied  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Suigeoma. 
His  investigations  of  cancer  led  him  to  the  theory  that  the  disease  is  a  parasitic  growth 
formed  within  and  from  the  tissues  of  its  host,  which  he  announced  at  a  Bradshaw  kcture  of 
the  Royal  CoHege  of  Surgeons  in  IQ05. 

CImtott  Thomas  Denton,  a  well-known  sureeon  and  Alpine  climber;  b.  1850;  d.  August 
26th.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  CoHege,  Cambridge,  1^  was  vice-president  Of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  senior  surgeon  to.  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  since  1904  chief  surgeop 
to  the  Metropolitan  Polne.  m  made  the  first  ascent  oif  the  Aiguille  du  Dru,  after  18  un- 
successful attempts,  and  the  first  ascent  of  the  Rothhom  from  the:  Zermatt  side.  He  also 
did  much  exploration  in  the  Caucasus.  Besides  many  works  on  surgery  he  published 
Above  the  Snow  Line  (1885). 

Washington  Epps,  the  homoeopathic  physician;  b.  1848;  d.  October '14th.  The  son  of 
George  Napiyleon  £i>pe  (see  £l  S;  ix,-  708c),  he  was  for  38 yeara  on  the  stauf  of  the  London 
Homoeopathic  Hospital,  and  was  president  of  the  British  Homoeopathic  Society^ 

William  Ogle,  physician  and  author;  b.  1828;  d*.  April  lath.  He  took  bis  medical  deeree 
at  Oxford  and  became  a  'Fellow  of  Corpus.  In  medical  circh^s  hewas  wel^fcnown  as  cnief 
secretary  to  the  Royal' Medical  and  Chinirgical '  Society,  Lecturer  On.  Physiology  at  St. 
George's  Hospital  Medical  School;  but  his  permanent  fame  rests' on  his  ncoiaricable  ^ition 
of  Anstotle^s  De  Partibus  Animaiium,  a  work  of  great  scholarship  and 'learning. 
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The  following  were  prominent  in  the  legal  profpssioo:—  •  r:   '  .   ! 

Sir  GttinsfordBrace^  Joclgc  of  the  High  Cpurt;  b.  1834?  d.  January  7^rdL  He  graduated 
at  Glasgow  University  and -vras  called  to  :thc  bar  in  1859^  He  joined  the  Northern  and 
aherwArds  the  North-Eadtem  circuity  and  from  i869-t8e  reported  Adtniralty  knd  Ecclesiastic 
cal  cases  for  the  Law  Reports.  His  stren^^th  lay  in  Admiraky  law,  and  he  made  several 
contributions  to  its  literature;  notably  WtUiams  and  Brue^s  AdmifaUy  Practical  and  the 
4th^  editiob  df  Maude  and  Pollock  on  Shipping.  He  was  Recorder  of  Bradford  ifroni  167^-^2, 
and  successively  8olicitor*general  (18^^)  and  attorney  ^general  (1886)  to  the  County-Palatuie 
df  Durham.  A  Conservative  in  politics^  he  represented  Holbom  in  Parliament  fnom  1888 
till  he  waft  raised,  to.  the  bench  in  1892. 

Sir  John  Compton  Lawrance^  Judge  of  the  High  Court;  b.  1832;  d.  December  5th.  Called 
to  the  bar  in. 1 859,  he  became  O*^^-  ^n  ^877  and  Recorder  of  Derbv  in  1879.  In  1880  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  as  Conservative  member  for  Soiith  I.iBcblnsbire,  and  tti  1885- was 
elected  member  lor  the  Stamfotrd  division..  He  was  made  a  Judge  in  1890,  and  sat:t>n  the 
Bench  for  24  years,  retiring  March  1012. 

Sir  Alfred  Wilis,  Judge  of  the  Hign  Court;  b.  1828;  d.  August  loth.  '  He  was  educated  at 
University  College,  London,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  185 1.  After  6oiAc  years  on  th^ 
Midland  and  North-£astern  Circuits,  be  was  appointed  to  a  judgeship  in  tk^  Queen's  Bench 
Division  in  1884,  and  four  years  later  acted  as  the  first  0jc-o/JE^ commissioner  under  theRail* 
way  Canal  Traffic  Act.  Very  few  of  his  decisions  or  opmions  were  reversed  uponiappeaL 
His  ability  for  dealia^  with  oomplicated  cases  was  notably  shown  id  (Lodc^'orn  v;  diondon 
School  Board,  the  pomt  at  issue  being-  the  power  of  the  School  Board  to  pay  for  hiffhtes' 
technical  cdiication  out  of  the  rates.  His  judgment,  adverse  to  the  Board,  was  affirmed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal;  and  in-  the  case  of  Sriaip  v.  Wakefield,  when»  with  Mr.  Justice  Field, 
he  asserted  the  unrestricted  discretion  of  licensing  justices  to  refuse,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  renew  a  hcenoe,  the  House  of  Lords  upheld  the  decision.  Sir  Alfred  Wills  Was  a 
pioneer  of-  moan taineering.  (see  E.  B.  xviii,  938c;  and  i,  748d)v  one  of  the' founders  of  the 
Alpine  Club  in  1858,  thira  president  in  1863,  and.  author  of  several  books  about  climbing 
and  other  Swisi  experienoes»  His  father's  treatise,  WiUs  on  Circumskmlial  EvidentC€t  was 
enlarged  and  edited  by  him  in  book  form,  and  went  throu^^h  several  editions. . 

Lord  Stamiontii  Darling,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  m  Scotland ;  b.  18215)  d.  June  ';2nd . 
Educated  at  Kelso  Grammar  School  and  Edinburgh  University,  he  was  callea  to  the  Scottish 
bar  in  1867,  In  1M8  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons- as  member  for  the  UnivorBifcies  of 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  and  in  the  same  year  became  solicitor-general  for  Scotland,  In 
1890  He  was  appotnteda  Lord  of  Session. 

ItonasHntduhson  Triatrtm,  a  well^knoiwn  ecclesiastical  kiwyer;  b.  1825;  d.  Mamh  8th. 
He  took  his  D.OL.  degree  in  1854,  and  became  an  advocate  of  Doctors  Commons  (sec 
B.  B.  viii,  367).  When  that  body  was  dissolved  in  1857  be  contimied  t6  pcactise  as  counsel, 
being  eventually  its  last  survivor.  He  was  principally  known  in  connection  with  ritual 
cases,  several  times  representing  Mr.  Mackonochie  and  other  cleiigymen  charged  with  ^legal 
practices  (see  E.  B.  jciv,  352di  and  xvi,  678a)i  and  he  appeared  for  the  pnaiiotors  ih  the  ec- 
clesiastical suit  ended  by  the  Lincoln  Judgnient  ( E.  B.  xvi,  i^i2c>.  He  was  ChanceHc^  of  the 
nHodesc  of  London,  and  also  of  the  dioceses  o£.  Hereford,  Ripon,  Wakefield,  and  Chicliester; 
knti 'Commissar\'-General  of  the  Diocese  and  City  of  Canterbury*  :He  published  ConUn- 
iiouf  Probate  Practice  (iSSi), 

Tolm  Tfoutbeck,  the  coroner  for  Westminster;  b.  1861;  d.  February  29th.  The  eldiest  son 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Troutbeck,  Canon  and  Pirecentor  of  Westminster  Abbcv,  he  was  ddtnsitccl 
at  Westminster  School  and  Queen's  Collegje,  Oxford,  was  admitted  a  soUcitor  in  I1884,  aod 
became  coroner  ibr  Westminster  in  1888.  His  policy  of  employing  an  independent  path- 
loAogist  for  pasimortemSf  instead  of  the  doctor  in  attendance,  brought  him  on  seveml  ocxrasions 
•into  conflict  with  the  medical  proiession  and  was  objected  to  by  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation.   But  he  was  master  in  his  own  court,  and  successfully  defied  opposition. 

Sir  Raymond  West^  the  Angk><Indian  jurist;  b.  1832;  d.  September  6th.  Educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Galway,  he  entered  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  1856,  and  duilbig  the  Mutinv 
served  under  the  resident  magisti^te  of  Belgaum4  In  187 1  he.bcMcame  a  Jndge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Bombay,  and  in  i8;^7  a  metriber  ofthe  Bombay  goverafflcnt.  In  1879  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Indian  Law-Corn  mission,  .in  i884''he  accepted  for  a  time  the  office  of  Pro- 
cureur-General  xnE^^ypt,  and  drew  up  a.  report  on  the  French  system  of  criminal  procedure 
as  applied  to  an  on^tal. people.  He  then  returned  to  India,  where  he  remained  till  his 
retirement-  in  1892-.  He  became  reader  in  Indian  Law  to  the  University  of >  Cambridge, 
holding  that  post  till  1906.  He  published  The  Bombay  Code  (3  vols.),  and  Hindu  Law,  a 
work  whft:h  paased  through  maniy<  editions. 

Ode  of  the  mi^nates  of  finance  passed  a^Aray  in  Sir  Julius  Charles  Wemher,  Bart.,  the 
South  African  miliidnaire;  d.  May  21  si.  He  was  born  at  Dami.<Jtadt  in  1850,  entered  a 
-  banfciiig  house  in  Frankfort,  and  early  in  1870  came  to  I^ndon  as  a  clerk.  On  the  diitbreak 
of  the  Frencd-Geiman  War  he  returned  to  Germany  to  take  hisiplace  in  the  army  and  was 
present  at  the  falhof  Paris.  At  the  end  of  1871  he  was  sent  by  Mr.  lules  Porges,  diamond 
merchant  of  London'  and  Paris,  on  a  mission  to  Kimberley.  There  he  remained  till  .1880, 
when  he  was  tnansterredt  to  London  as  English  representative  of  the  firm  of  Porges  aad 
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Wemhcr;  tntereked  not  oaly  f  n  dUmcMMf^  but- in  the  gold 'mines  of -South  Africa.  'InlBSS. 
when  the  Kimbcrlcy  diamond  mines  wlsne  amaigamated  b>r  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Alfred  Beiti 
he  became  a  lift)  governor  of  the  De  Beera  Corporation:  Beit  was  now-a  member  of  his  firm, 
and  in  1889,  when  Forges  retired,  the  name  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Wemhev,  fi«k  &.  Co. 
(See  E.  B.  iii,  65^.)  Out -of  his  enormous  fortune,  Sir  T.  Wernher,  who  was  created  a  bar- 
onet in  1905,  mtnt  large  siims  on  public  objects^  induoing  education;  ht  gave  iio^ooQ  to 
the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  and  togdtner  with  Beit  endowed  the  South  Afncaa  Uiu- 
vcrsity  with  £500,000. 

A  captain  of  industry  died  in  BaroA  Fumesa  (fonnerly  Sir  Christopher  Fumess),  on 
November  loth.  He  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  April  1852,  we  son  of  a  provision  merchani. 
and  eatftred  the  family  rbiisiness  in  18701  By  makmg  a  comer  in  food  stunst whilst  the.French 
fleet  .was  blockading  the  mouth  of  the  EHie,  he  made  a  profit  of  ov6r  £50,060  for  his  firm 
out  of  the  provisioning  of  shifw.  In  I877  he  left  the  busmess  and  inau^rated  theFumess 
Hne  of  steamships,  and  in  i^i  he  amalgamated  with  Withy  &  Ccu,  iron  and  steel  ship 
builders,  founding  the  great  shipbuilding  firm  of  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.  In  1898,  with  others. 
he  acquired  extensive  iron  and  steel  works  and  founded  the  S»  Durham  Sfqel  &  Iron  C-u. 
He  had  an  interest  in  many  other  concerns,  and  was  cbi^  proprietor  of  a  Liberal  paper,  the 
North  Mail.  In  1906  he  established  a  profitr«haring  scheme  for  his  workmen,  but  in  191D 
its  continuance  was  put  to  the  vote  and  rejected  by  a  majority,  in  1891  he  was  elected 
Liberal  member  for  tne  Hartlepools,  but  in*  1895  he  lost  the  seat,  winning  it  again  in  i<KX). 
in  19O6  her  was  returned  unopposed,  and  in  January  1910  he  was  elected  but  uftseatofatrfi 
petition.     A  month  later  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage;  he  had  been  kfiighted  in  1895.    - 

No  fewer  than  four  ex-Lord  Maytirs  of  Lonoon  dfed  during  the  year,  three  of  whom > had 
sat  as  Conservatives  in  the  House  of  Commons^***     .   •      ■ 

Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale,  Bart.  (b.  1849;  d.  August  ioth)»  who  came  of  a  Quaker  family,  of 
bankers,  was  sheriff  of  London  in  1894,  and  from  1900-06  was  M.P.  for  theCity. .  In  1901  r<O0, 
King  Edward's  coronation  year,  he  was  Lord.  Mayor;  and  from  190s  till  he  ciied  herwas  City 
Chamberlain. 

Sir  John  Whitaker  Ettk^Blirt.  (b.  1829;  d.  September  20th),  entered  as  a  lad  the  office  of 
an  auctioneer  and  survc^^or,  and  rose  to  be  a  partner.  afMd  finally  head  of  tnc  firm;  he  was 
Lord  Mayor  in  1881-82,  and  M.P.  for  a  division  of  Surrey  1884-021      =. 

Sir. Horatio  David  Davies  (b.  184^2;  d.  September  rfith),  was  a  London  merchant,  who  in 
1889  was  elected  an  Alderman  and  in  1897-^  was  Lord  Mayor.  From  1895-1906  he  was 
M.P.  for  Chatham. 

Sir  James  Thomson  Ritchie,  Bart.  (b.  1835;  d^  SeptemberiSth),  was  the  son  of  a  Dundee 

i'ute  merchant,  and  carried  on  the  same  business  in  London.  His  younger  brother  was  Loird 
(itchie,  the  Conservative  politician  (see  E.  Bi  xxifl^  376b).  •  He  was  elected  aa.AldfirmAti 
in  1891,  and  became  Lord  Mayor  in  1903-04.    ..       ; 

Mechanical,  science  lost  the  following  important  representaUyes;-r  .  .     ,       ,..'  , 

Pi-of.  Osborne  Reynolds;  b.  1842;  d.  February  2 1st.  He  wkW  educ<itcd  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1868  became  professor  of,  Engineering  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  holding,  that 
post  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1877.  "C  was  the  author  of  over  70 
papers  on  mechanics  aiid  physics  published  in  the  transactions  of  learned  "societies,  notably 
Sub-MechanUs  of  the  Universe ,  issued  by  the  Royal  Society.  (For  references  to  his  work 
6ee  E.  B.  iii,  581c;  v,  64a;  vni,  783a;  xiv,  6ic;  xxii,  8o6c;  xxv.  444c;:  xxviii,  428d.) 

Prof.  Henry  Taylor  Bovey:  b.  1852;  d.  November  2rtd.  He  was  educated  at  Qiieens* 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  a  FcUov/.  Joining  the  staff  of  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  he  became  assistant  engineer,  but  tn  1887  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Engineering  and  Applied  Mechanics  at  McGill  University,  Montreal.  In 
1909  he  was  appointed  to  oe  the  first  Rector  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology in  London,  but  ill-health  obligifd  him  to  resign  the  post  after  a  few  months. 

Valuable  work  in  a  special  branch  of  science  had  also  been  done  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
BftShforth  (J).  1819;  d.  February  12th).  Second  Wrangler  in  1843,  he  became  a  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  and  having  taken  orders^  he  was  rector  of  Minting  (Lincoln- 
shire) from  1857-1908.  His  interest  in  ballistics  led  him  to  make  a  series  of  experiments 
between  1864-80,  upon  which  our  present  knowledge  of  air-resistance  is  founded  (see  E.  B. 
iii,  281a).  The  Bashforth  Chronograph  for  recording  the  velocity  of  shot  (see  E.  B.  vi,  303a). 
was  his  invention,  and  he  receiveda  pension  from  the  Kovernment  and  a  grant  of  £2,000  for 
his  wor^.  For  some  time  he  was  profes^r  of  AppKed  Mathematics  to  the  advanced  class  of 
Artillery  officers  at  Woolwich. 

Samuel  Arthur  Saundi^r,  b.  1852,  d.  December  8th,  was  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  Se1enV)graphy  (sec  E.  B.  xxi,  525a).  \  ': 

A  Well-known  naturalist  passed  away  in  William  Bemhard  Tcgctmcier;  b.  r8i6;  d.  No- 
vember 19th.  His  special  subject  ivas  poultry-breeding,  on  which  he  wrote  in  the  9th  ed.  of 
the  E.  B.;  and  for  forty  years  he  was  the  poultry-editor  of  The  Field. 

Rowland  Ward,  b.  1848,  d.  December  28th,  author  of  Record  vf  Big  Gamd,.  was  famous 
all  over  the  world  as  a  taxidermist.  .        .  ^ 

Arf  eminent  Scottish  ichthyologist  and  palaeontologist*  died  in  Rdmsay  Heatiiey  Trnqn- 
air;  b.  1840;  d.  November  24th  (see  E,  B.  xiv,  248b,  249c). 
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The  death  also  occurred  on  December  8th  of  Bi&axf  Duddio^  famous  all  oveif  the'  world 
as  a*  scieiitific  breeder  of  long-wool  sheep  and  shorthorn  cattle  (see  E,  B*  xxiv».^i9d).     - 

-'  In  Dr.  ShadwortlL  HoUowoy  Hodgson  (b.  1852;  d.  June  13th),  there  passed  away  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  metaphysiduani  Educated  at  Rugby  and  Cort>us  Chrtsti  College. 
Oxford^  he  devoted  himself  from:  1858  onwards  entirely  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
acquired  a  remarkable  knowledee  of  the  whole  field  of  philosophical  literature^  ancieiit  and 
modern.  He  helped  to  found  the  Aristotelian  Society  of  London  in  l88o»  and  was  its  first 
president.  His  published  works  include  Time  and  Space  (1870),  Th^^  Fhitosaphv  of.  Re- 
fiecti9n^\i%7f^)  and  a  complete  exposition  of:  hia  pliiletophy  (see  E.  B.:xviii,  2510}  in  The 
Metaphysic  of  Experience  (iSgS). 

English  classical  scholarship  was  notably  poorer  by  the  death  of  Arthur  Wbollgftf  Vexndl 
i(b.  i8fi;  d.  June  i8th).  Educated  at  Welhngton,  and  at  Trinity  Q)Ue^,  €amlM-idge,he 
ffmduated  as  siscond  classic  in  i873:dnd  became  a  fellow  and  ttitor  of  his  college.  He  pub* 
fished  editions  of' many  classical  plays,  especially  the  Medea^  A&imemnon  and  ChoeplCoroe, 
In  1895  appeared  Euripides  the  EattonaUstt  followed  in  1905  and  1910  by  editions  <n -most 
oif  Earipioes'  plays.-  He  was  an  oiiginal  critic  with  view»  of  his  own,  of  ten  expounded  in  the 
Classical  Reinew  dOid  other  journals:  In  February  191 1  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  nefW 
King  Edward  VII  professorship  of  Literature  at  Cambridge,  whicn  had  been  endowed  by 
•Sir  Harold  Harmswordi. 

Camibridge  University  lost  also  two  heads  of  colleges:  the  Master  of  Cakis,  Eh*.  Ernest 
Stewart  Roberts  (b.  1847;  d.  June  i6th);  and  the  Master  of  Jesus,  Henry  Ardnff  Morgan 
(b.  1830;  d.  September  3rd). 

Oxfdnd  University  lost  an. able  philologist  in  Dr.  Henry  Sweet  (b.  1845;  d.  April  36th). 
He  was  a  recognised  authority  on  the  subject  of  .phonetics  (see  jE;  B,  xxi,  46c>*6t;  ixj  597c), 
a  Readership  m  Phonetics  having  been  specially  created  for  him  in/iooi  by  the  University. 
His  other  published  works  inelude  an  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  a  Sliadent  s  Dioiionary  ojf  AHgU^- 
SoMm,  an  English  Grammar,  The  History  of  Xangudger  and  many  editions  of  Old  and  Middle 
English  Texts. 

A  widely  known  anthropol(^ist  passed  away  in  Augustus  Henrjf  Keane  <b.*a835^  d.  Feb- 
ruary ^).  A  native  of  Cork,  he  was  educated  at  Dublin  and  in  Rome  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  but  he  declined  to  enter  the  church,  and  devoted  himself  to  geographical 
and  ethnological  research  (see  E,  B.  i,'442c;  ix,  900b;  xxii;  678c): '  Hd  regi^h-ea'  and 
classified  almost  every  known  language,  and  from  these  data  worked  out  a  system  of  ethnol- 
ogy. He  edited  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography,  and,  besides  msnv  peLpers  iriUKe 
journals  of  learned  societies  and  in  encyclopaedias,  published  Man,  Past- and 'Prtsenl.  (1899), 
Ethnology  (1896:  and  later  editions),  The  Gold  of  Ophir  (1901),  etc.  He  was  professor  of 
Hindustani  at  University  College,  I;ondon,  till  1885.      •  .        ' 

The  literary  world  has  lost  also  the  following: — - 

James  Beresford  Atlay,  barrister  and  jpurnalist,  author  of  Lives  jpf  ifte  Viploffan  Chan- 
cellors and  other  works;  b.  i860;  d.  November  22nd. 

Rdbert  Barr,  the  novelist;  b..  1850;  d.  October  21st.  A  native  of  Glasgow,  he  was  talcen 
to  Canada  when  four  years  old,  and  educated  at  the  Normal  School,  Toronto.  He  was 
headmaster  of  the  public  school  of  Windsor,  Ont.,  .until  1876,  when  he  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  He  had  an  adventurous  career  as  a  journalist  for  five  years, 
and  iu  1881  came  to  England.  In  1892  he  started  the  Idler  tpgether  with.  Mr.^. Jerome  K. 
Jerome.  He  published  a  number  of  novels  and  shprt  stories,  the  best  known  oeing  The 
Mutabk  Many  (1897)  and  Countess  Tekla  (1899). 

Capt.  Frank  Brinklejtthe  well-known  authority  on  Japan;  b.  i8^i;  d.  at  Tokyo, October 
28.th.  Having  entered  the  Britisn  army,  he  went  to  Japan  in  1867  in  command  of  a  battery 
of  artillery^  fn  187 1  he  became  Principal  Instructor  at  tne  Marine  College,  Tokyo,  under  the 
Japanese  government,  and  henceforth  devoted  himself  to  things  Japanese.  He  left  the  army, 
inarried  a  Japanese  lady,  and  in  1881  founded  the  Japan  Mail,  of  which  he  was  proprietor  aM 
editor  till  his  death.  He  was  also  correspondent  for  tne  London  Times  in  Japan.  He  published 
Japan  iigoi),  Japan  and  China  (1^3),  as  well  as  a  Japanese-English  Dictionary,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  article  "Japan"  in  the  E.  B.  He  held  a  unique  position  among  foreign 
residents  in  Japan,  alike  as  a  ptrofound  student  of  its  history  and  art*  and  as  a  powerntl 
factor  in  international  politics.  '     ,  ,    . 

The  Rev.  Alfred  John  Church,  a  prolific  author;  b.  1829;  d.  April  i27th.  Educated  at 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  he  took  holy  orders,  and  was  assistant  master  at  Merchant  Xaylors' 
School  for  many  years;  he  was  professor:  of  Latin  at  Ujiiversity  Colleget  London*  from 
1880-88.  In  partnership  with  the  late  W.  J.  Brodribb  he  translated' Tacitus  and  edited 
Pliny *s  Letters,  but  he  is  best  kfiow.ni>y  hi&  English  re-telling  of  classical  tales  and  lesends 
lor  youn§  people  {Stories  from  Vir^tt,  Stories  from  Homer,  etc.).  He  wrote  much  I,atin 
and  English  verse,  and  in  1908  published  hj^  Memories  pf  Men  and  Books. 

George  Knottesford  Fortescue,  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books  at  the  British  IVfMseum; 
b.  1847;  d.  October  26th.  Appointed  an  assistant  in  the  British  Museum  X'Ibrary  m  1870, 
he  became  Superintendent  ot  the  Reading  Room  in  1884,  and  »"  i8S6  bc^n  a  valuable 
series  of  subject  indexes  to  the  moKletn  works  in  the  library,  the  last  of  which  appeared,  in  IJ)I  I- 
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TkamMBMUknpf  the  Bocioksist  and  economiat ;  b.  1844;  d.  May  23fd.  Starting  as  a  pupil 
teacher  in  the  village  school  at  Kirk  Yetholm,  he  proceeded  thence  to  E£nbiif|;h  UnivetBity^ 
and  studied  later  at  Gdttingen,  Beriin»  Tilbingen,  Geneva  and  Faria.  BeMe»> many  articles 
ott  econoittic  subiects  for  leviews  and  encyclopaedias  (including  *' Socialism"  in  the  ^th 
edition  oi  the  R.  B.)  he  wnote  An. Inquiry  inio  SocidUsm  (i887)».  History  of  Sodaksm 
(i89J)»  SoiOh  Africa^  Old  and  New  (i903>.  Progress  ttnd  the  Fiscal  Problem  (1905),  and 
Primer  of  Socialtem  (1908). 

ThoBiaa  Mtckay»  economist;  b.  1840;  d.  February  33id.  He  Was  called  to  the  bar  bvt 
never  practised,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  economics  and  the  English  Poor  LaWi 
which  was  Che  subject  of  most-of  his  writings.  <.       >  ;' *•  ' 

Sir  Frank  Thonias  Marrid>i  CB,,  civil  servant  and  man  of  letters;  b.  1840;  d.  February 
14th.  He  entered  the  War  Office  in  the  fifties  and  became  Aceountant-Generai  in  tS^Hi 
retiring  in  19O4..  As  one  ol  the  editors  of  the  '* Great  Writers  "'aeries,  he  contribute  to  it 
several  volumes,  and  madean  English  version  ol  the  Chronicle  of  Vilt^hardouin  (1908). 

William  Flavelle  Monypenny,  the  biographer  of  Lord  Beaconsfield:  b.  1866;  d.  November 
23rd.  Of  Ulster  birth,  and  educated  at  Trinity  Colle^,  Dublin,  and  Bkttiol,  Ocfoitf,  h»  1893 
he  joiaed  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Timesy  ana  eariy  in  1899  became  editor  of  the  Johannes* 
buf]g  Star  in  the  Transvaai  He  pJayed  an  in^^ortant  part,  «a  a  publicist,  on  the  side  pi- the 
Reiomft  pe^y  these,  and  when  war  came  he  joined  tbr  IiiH»erial  Li^ht  Horse  and  was  one 
of  the  defenders  of  Ladvsraith.  Returning  afterwards  to  nis  position  on  the  5/ar,  he  did 
much  to  promote  Lord  Miiner's  work  of  reconstruction,  but  resiened  in  1903  owing  to  his 
hostility  to  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  in  the  minc^'  He  Waa  then  ientrusted  by 
the  Times  with  the  task  of  writing  the  official  bic^iraphy  of  DssraeK,  and  also  did  other  ^n^ork 
for  that  paper,  becoming  in  mo8  a  director  of-  tie  company.  Owing  to  ilKhealth  the  first 
volume  of  the  Life  of  Beaconsfield  (intended  to  be  in  four  or  fivie)  only  appeared  in'  191a,'  and 
the  second  shortly  before  his  death. 

Bdward  Williama  Byaoa  NichelaQn,  Bodley's  librarian  at  Oxford;  b.  1849;  d.  March  lytXi. 
Educated  dt  Tonbridge  and  Trinity^  CoUege,  Oxford^  in  1873  he  became  librarian  of  the 
London  Institution,  and  in  1877  he  founded  the  International  Conference  of  Librarians  and 
the  Library  Associatien.  In  i88d  h^  succeeded  H.  O.  Coxe  as  Bddley's  librarian,  and  did 
much'  to  bring  the  library  up  to  date.  He  published  commestaries  on  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews  (1879)  and  St.  Matthew  (1881),  Keltie  Researches  (1904),  papers  on  com* 
parative  philology,  etc.  and  wrote  the  article  on  Mandeville  in  the  E.-B,        <    ' 

Dr«  Irederic  Seebohm«  the  historian;  b.  1833;  d.  February  6th.  He  was  a  native  of 
Bradford  and  came  of  a  Quaker  family.  His  interest  in  problems  of  modem  life,  social  and 
religious,  led  him  to  study  the  conditions  of  English  rural  life  in  the  past,  and  the  religioas 
movements  of  the  Reformation.  In  his  English  Village  Commmmty  (1853)  he  dwelt  on  the 
survival  of  Roman-  iafiuenocs  in  agricultand  life^  aad  in  his  Tribal  Systems  in  Wales  (1899) 
he  reconstituted  a  Celtic -sooiety  from  14th  century  evidence. 

Bram  Stoker,  the  novelist,  for  many  years  secretary  to  Sir  Heniif  Irvino;;  b.  1847;  d. 
April  20th.  He  was  a  native  of  Dublin  and  was  educated,  there  at  Trinity  CoSefj^.  Besides 
Dracida  and  other  novels,  he  wrote  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Sir  Henry  Xrving,  a  valuable 
record  of  the  theatrical  history  of  the  last  quarter  of  ^he  nineteenth  century. 

The  Rev.  Duncan  Crookes  Tovey,  biographer  and  critic;  |>.  184^;  d.  September  t^9th> 
Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  18^  he  became  assistant  master  at  Haileybury: 
in  1 87 1  chaplain  to  Trinity  College;  in  1874  assistanjt  master  at  Eton«  and  in  1886  rector,  ox 
Worplesden.  He  was  Clark  lecturer  in  English  literature  at  Cambridge  in  1897-98,  and 
published  Gray  and  His  Friends  CiiRqo)^  an  edition  of  Gray's  poems,  The  Letters  of  Thomas 
Gray  (i9O0-ri)r,  an  edition  of  Thomson's  poems,  and  Reviews  and  Essays  .(i8i<^7).  He 
wrote  the  articles  on  Thomson  and  Gray  in  the  E,  6. 

English  music  suffered  a  premature  loss  by  the  death  of  Samuel  ColeridgerTajlor; 
^-  *875;  d.  September  ist.  Oi  An^lo- African  parentage,  his  father  being  a  native  of  oierxfi, 
Leone  and  his  mothei-  an  Englishwoman,  he  was  educated  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
entering  as  a  viofinist  in  tSoi.  In  1893  he  won  an  open  scholarship  for^  composition,  and 
studied  for  four  years  under  Sir  Charles  Stanford,  In  1898  bis  cantata  Htawatws  Wedding 
Feast  was  produced  in  London  with  marked  success,  and  was  followed  by  two  other  cantatas. 
The  Death  of  Minnehaha  artd  The  Departure  of  Hiawatha  (see  E,  B,  xix,  85a).  This  trilogy 
was  first  given  complete  at  the  Albert  Hall,  London,  in  ipoo.  The  Blind  Girl  of  Castet 
Cuius  was  ^ven  in  Leeds  in  1901,  Meg  Blane  at  Sheffiela  in  1902,  and  an  oratprio,  The 
Atonemenl,  at  Hereford  in  1903.  He  also  produced  Endymion's  Dream  and  the  Bon  Bon 
suite  (1908-09),  and  A  Tale  of  Old  Japan  (191  i)l 

In  the  art-world  the  followiqg  may  be  mentioned: —  . 

Itobert  Wiedemann  Barrett  Browning  (b.  1840;  d.  at  Asok>,  in  Italy,  July  8th),  the  only 
son  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brownings  (=see  E.  B*  iv,  668a  et  seq,).  He  became  a 
painter,  studying  under  M*  Heyermanns  at  Antwerp,  and  in  1875  had  his  first  picture,  **THe 
nrmburer, "  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  had  other  pictures  hung  in  the  Paris  Salon; 
and  at  Paris  he  also  studied  sculpture  under  Rodin.  He  bought  and  restored  the  Palazt6 
RezzonicQ  in  Venice,  where  his  father  died,  making  it  a  museum  to  his  parents'  memory. 
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but  it  was  siibeecniently  sold  and  be.  Kvecl  at  Aso\o  and  Florence^  His  'portiaitioi'-hisr^father 
hangs m  BaiUolColk^e^  Oxford.  i     •  i;    .     ' 

fidcardo  de  Maxtma»  ibt  marine  painter  <b.  !i838;  d.  Masy  ^ist).  Heivas  a  native  of 
iui^'r  and  wafl  educated  at  tlie  Naval  College  in  Nanles.  After  serving  as  an  otffKer  in  the 
itahan  navy  until  1867  he  went  to-Braeil,  married^a  Brsailiao  tad/y  became  a  member  of  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Ac«demy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  was  attached  to  the  Court  of  Dom  Pedro  II, 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  for  whom  he  painted  several  pictures,  besides  making  a  numbei'of  stretches 
duting  the  Paraguayan  War.  In  1875  he  came  tot  £ngland'«nd  became  maiihe  t^^nter  to 
Queen  Victoria.   .     •  :.•••.••  r.-rtl  -,         •:'-•.-■_ 

John  Leighton,  the  designer  and  illustrator  (b>  18^2;  d.:S€i|»tembei:  15th).  The  soti  <A  a 
Londioki  book-binder,  at  an  early  age  :he  bfigan  deigns  for  bool&cav^,'  en  later  fif e  h^  w£is  a 
pml^c  designer ' of  book-plates  (see  £.  B.  w,  '233a),  and  Mtot^  and  illustrated  the  Book 
PUUf  Annu€i  irvm  1894-^.  -He  did  much  workas  a- book*  illustrator  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies^  one  of  his  best  productions  hang  The  Lifeofjdkn  Symbolised- by  the  Months  of 
the   Year  (1866.)  ..''  ■  •* .  •     <   •'     '- 

CbarletB  Bdnaley  Marlay,  a  weli-knovni  art?-coDector  (b.  1831 ;  d^  Juiie  i8th).  >le  inherit;- 
od  .^octenaive  Irish  estates  fromithe  last  Earl! of  Bidvedcre,  and  his  sister  married  the  7th 
Duke  of  Rutland*  He  Waa  a  Gonnocsscur  of  Iitaliaa  art,  and  a  frequent  exhibitor  of  pictures, 
porcelains,  etCr,  at,  the.  Burlin^onl  Fine  Arts  ^Cldb  and  elsewhete.  He  bequeathed  hib  col- 
lectioo  of  all  kinds  to  Cambridge  Univeraity^  togethei^  with  j^8o,ooo  finr  the  Fitewilliam 
Mtiseunt.  -  -  --^v  .  -s  ..,'-.■••.  .-...•■     =.-.!.■ 

Sir  John  Edward  Arthur  Mitnaj  Seett^  Bart.,  a  trusteeof  the  National  Gallery  (b.  1847; 
d^  January  17th).  The  son  of  an  English  doctor  at  Bbulogiiei  he  became  secretary  to  Sir 
Rtchaid  Wallace  (see  .£.  ^.xxviii,  2177a),  heir  of  •the:4th  Marquees  of  Hertford. :  He  helped 
Sir  Richard  to  oi^nise  relief  £or  t^e  sujfferers  of  the  siege  of  Paris  iit  1876,  and  after  the 
siege,  to  transport  the  treasures  of  the  Hertford  Art  Collectioai  from  Paris  to  Bethnal  Grcert 
Mttacum.  :.1t  wa«  largest  throagh  Jus  influence  tb4t  Sir  !EUdiiCrd>Wallace.'»>  tvM^  k>f^  the 
collection  ^n  bUc  to. the  British  natioil,  together,  n^tb  Hertfoi-d  House  (^0  E,  B.  scix,  62h>, 
and  he  acted  as  chairman  oC  the  tnisteeaVcommittee  until  hi^- death.      ..'-<. 

English  sport  lo^t  welUknown  repit^scAtaitiih^  in  Johft  Moyer'fieathcote  (bt  i834(  d.  Jifly 
12th).,  formerly  amateur  champion  at  teajiis  (see  K  B.  xxvi,  630a,'  b);  and  Willumi  Storer 
(b.  1868;  d*  iFebruafy  28th),  ui€  Derbyshire  ^mfesaionar  wicket-keeper  and  batsman;  who 
played  cricket  for  England  against  Australia  in  1893  and  1899. 

A  magnate  of  the  music-hall  woHd  died  in  Sir  Edward  Moss  <bri-di0-;  d.  November  25th), 
who  had -been  the  principal  piOheer  in  the  changes  by  which  the  modefn  *  Variety  entektain- 
ment*'  haa  been  so  succetofuJlyiesbtblished.  His  first  Empire  Theatre  was  opened  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1877,  and  gradually  others  were  built  elsewbdre,  till  *' Mosses  Empires"  (which 
became  a  compan:^  undetthatjiame)  nbaiber6din-£9i2  over  twenty  4knme8,anQ  the  business 
represented  a  capital  of  over  £2.,o<k>,qoo.     He  was' knighted  in -1905.  ;  = 

Tht  deaths  of  ieveraf  wett-known  women  must  also  be  recordedr —  .    " 

Louisa  Twiiuog.  the.soclal  reformer,  b.  1820;  d:  September  25th.  In.carly  .life  she  was 
ait  artist,  and  published  Symbols  and.  Emblems  of  Ueduieval  Christian  Art  (^852)  3 ud  Types 
and  Figures  6J  the  Bible  (1854).  In  1853,  however,'  she  becaqie, interested  iu 'movements  for 
social  reform  (see  JS.  B.  iv/8iia),and  b^an  the  wotk  in  coiinectloh  with  the  Poor  l^aw  to 
which  she  devoted  the  rest  of  her  fife.  In  Mar<:hj 861.  she  helped  to  eistabHsh  a  home  for 
workhouse  girls  sent  out  to  service,  and  in  1864 'a  Workhouse  Visiting  ^oci^y.  In  1867  art 
act  was  passed  separating  infirmaries  from  workhouses,  and  after  twelve  jJiorc^  years  of 
work  Miss  Twining  iii  1879  established  the  Workhouse  Infirmary  Nursing  Association.  She 
was  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  for  Kensington  from  1884-^,  and  for  Topbi-icfac  Union  from 
*89;V^.  She  promoted  the  op^nin^  61  Lincoln's  Inn  Fictds  to  the  public,  n^ped  to  start 
thejfcfctropolitan  and  ??ation^l  Association  for  nursing  the  poor  in  tneir  homes>did  much  to 
secure, the  appointment  of  police  jinatrons,  and  \y«s  president  of  tjie  Women's  Lgcal  Goverm 
mcnt  Society.  She  published  Recollections  oj  Life  and  Work  ixH^)^.WQrkkotiseand  pQuper^ 
isM  (1898),  and  many  pipers  on  poor  law  subjects... 


on 

doni  .  .  <  .-  -   ,-  ^ „^^      rr , 

in  America  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Bfeckwell  (£.  A.  xxv,  957d).  la  1866  Miss 
Jex-Blake  began  a  courJseof  studj'  in  Boston  under  Dr.  Luc)r  Sewall.  In  1868  she  returned 
to  England  and  applied  to  the  Uni verity  of  London  Cor  admission  to  their  medical  examina- 
tions. Being  refused,  she  returned  to  ^he  Universit^y  of  Edinhui^H  and  was  told  that,  they 
could  not  admit  one  lady  only.  She  g^t  others  to  joirt'her,  and  finally  in  \^b^  they  were 
admitted  to  clasads^  ih  1870  to  the  hofepitab,  thoiutthere^tKey^erico^intef^  i^uch  riotous 
hostility  from  a  section  of  the  male' students.  The  univBroity;  however,  stiQ  refusied  to 
allow  graduation!  and  after  some  legal  proctoedifigs  and  much  expense  Mi^s  Jex-DIake  in 
1874  went  to  London,  where  she  took  a  leading  part  in  establishing  t^e  London  School  of 
Medicine  for  women.  In  i'877  this  was  associatea  with  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  and  in  the 
same  year  Miss  JexhBlake  obtained  the  M.D.  degree  of  Bern.     She  was  also  Admitted  a 
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licentiate  "Of  the.CQiteffeof  Phy«ictittb,  Dublift,  artd  adember  in^  1880. '  She  begftn  practice  in 
Edinburgh  in  iH7^  ^d  opened  « ^clispeOteaty  them  far  women  a^nd*  ehi1<lrcn.  In- 1 8^-  she 
(Qun4ed  the  Edinbui^- Scl¥K)l  of  Medicine  for  Wonieni  She  retii<0clin  1894^.  .  3e^ea 
v!itrioU9  nradical  .Worki. ehe^  published.  Americim.  S^lwils  and  Colleges  <  118186),  .and.  AT^m^ 
Women  (187:^)...  .-.-     . 

Vie49fjft«  LiUt  Walbf ,  fa.  £8|[7,  died  at  Hactow  t>A:  th)s  29th  ol  Mavch*  She  w^  th<) 
daughter <4  thft  H«n.  Charles  Stitart-Wortley,  hiother  of- the  first  Lord  Wharncliffe,  her  moth- 
er being  Lady  Emmeltne  Mdnners^  sister  «if  the  6th  dnd  7th  IDuketf  of*  Rutland.  She  was 
in  the  kousehold  of  thie  Puche^s.^f  Kientirom  .i8f  8^1  <  and  from-  l$6i-^  was  jnaid  of  hdnoMS' 
to  Queen. Victoria.  2d]  863  ahermitrried  Sir  Willlaia  Welby^'Gn^tory^  Bait.«.  wh«>  died  in  1898. 
She  publiahefd  in  1881  Liwts  md  jClue9,-a  collection  of  religiousr  paj^^ra.  •  Iri  later* life  she 
worked  on  the  subject  of  significa,  or  the-  studjr  of  the  correct  jpJbdtoaophtQ  sand  ^sciontlfio 
ose  of  lang«feige«  •  Sho^corresporided:  with  a  Ia^|*e  circle  of.doiendnc  gam  stmi  philoeopherd*. 
and  she  published  Whai  is  Meaning/,  Significt  and  l4mg/uQgfi \i\9Xiyf  and  -wa^  th«t  author, 
of  the  article  "Signifies'*  in  the  E.  B. 

Rosa  Morison,  the  educaticcnal  pioneer; ..b.  1^41-; -d*  February  8th.  She  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  College  Hall,  Byng  Place,  as  a  residence  for  women  students  in  London;  and  was 
vice-principal  (her  friend  Mide  Grove  being  -prtncipal}  from  1882-^1900.^  In  1883  she  was 
appointed  a^  the  first  Lady  SuperiAten^cnt  of  Womeii  Students  at  University  CoUege, 
a  post  wliich  she  held  till  her  death. 

Cmtheriiie  Harsh;  b.  i8t8;  d,  Decembci-  12th.  Author  of  Metnpriati'  0/  CapUiiit 
HeiUy  Vicors,  Bnglish  HeaHs  and  English  Hands ^_  land  well  known  for  her  phitanthro{)id 
woifcamonffBritisoi  navies. 

MarfaUB  Rebapct  Htf^es,  Mother  Superior  of  St«  Thoi|ias's  Sisterhoods  Holy  Trinity 
Coniwnt,  Oxfqrd;  b.  j8i7;d.  at  Oxford  on  the  7th  of  May.  She  became  the  first  Anglican 
nun  oif  the  6th  of  June  1841  (see  E-  B.  xxv,  i6oc).'  At  first  she  was  directed  by  Jbhh  Henry 
Newitian;  aifterwards  for  fifty  years  by  EdwArd  Bmiverie  Pn^ey,  who  took' an  active  part  in 
etitablishing  Anglican  sistddioods,  and  finally  by  Edward  King,  Bishop  of  Linoola.  Undei* 
her  niW  the  sisterhood  pn:>6pcred;  scJiools  were  established  for  girls  of  ail  classes>»  a  printing 
press  was  set. up,  and  a  Convent  Magazine  issued-  Much  work  was  also  done  amongJ^t  thq 
fkior  of  Oxford,  and  memorable  scr\'xce  was  rendered  by  the  Mother  during  ttie  cholerk 
epidemic  of  1866. 

Lady.Liddnjt  the  verso-writer  and  (>atnter,  died  in  London  in  August;  •  The  daughlwr  of 
the  Rt*  Hon.  Henry  Fftzroy,  who  married  Miss  Hannah  Mayer  de  Rothschilcl,  anqgrsuid' 
daughter  of  the  2nd  Lord  Southampton,  she  married  Sir  Coutts  Linclsay  in  1064-,  anci  for 
30  yeare  before  Tier  death  had  lived  in  I^oridon  or  Venice,  gathering  a  circle  of  friends  about  hex* 
which  included  G.  F.  Watt^,  Alma-Tadema  and  Browning.  She  collected  a  number  of  "ftne 
pidtures,  some  of  Whibh-  shelehin  the  National  Gallery.  She  wrote  several  volnmcs  oi  versci 
which  hardly  won  the  attetuUm  they  deserved*  among  them  F^rmna  Venetian.  SaUony^  and 
Poems  jof  Love  and  Death, »   .  ■     *        '  < 

Mai^aret  Hunt  the  novelist,  K  183 1,  widow  of  the  painter  A.  \v.  Himt  {E.  B,  xiii,  93I4), 
d.  itt  London  brt  November  frt.  '  Mer  best  knowrt'boolt  was  Th&riilcrbWs  Model, 

'  Mrs:  Oe  CoitnQr  LkiEBiii  the  novoUst,  d.  in  London  on  the  5th  of  Sqxember.  •.  Shettiatiacd 
firbt  Surgeon^GciYeral  I^ith  Adams  and  secondly  the  Rev.  A.  S.  de  CoMrcy  I^ffan>  for-  sQm^ 
years  headmaster  of  Cheltenham.  As  Mr^.  Lcith  Adams  she  published  a  nuntbci;  of  npvels, 
beginning  with  Winstowe  (1877)  arid  including  My  Land  of  Beulah  (1880),  Louis  Draycott 
(1891)  and  The  Peyton  Rontande  (1894).  She  also  published  two  play^  in  1906  and  a  ^lum^ 
of  poems  in  1907. 

MrQ.  3^9nhope  FQl?he$»  thep4inter»  b.  1^9;  d.  at  Newly  n^  Cornwall,  on  the  1 6th  of  Mafch. 
A  native  of  Canada,  but  echicatod  in  New  York,  as  Miss  Elizabeth  Armstrong  she;becamc 
known  as  an  etcher  and  a  painter  of  the  Newlyn  ^hool  (see  E.  B.  xx,  4^c).  Iii  1889  she 
married  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes,  R.A.  Many  of  her  pictures  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  Paris  Safon,  and  she  tnis  an  asaoaata  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters 
in  Watei*  Cok>urs*  -  ' 

Emily  Soldeaci  the  ^nger  and  actress,  b.  1840;  d.  in  London  on  thq  8th  of  April.  .  She 
appeareq  in  Genevieve  de  Brabant,  her  special  r61e,  In  1871,  and  in  La  Filte  ae'Madatiie  Angot 
in  1872.  Het"  greatest  successes  were  made  m  opera-bouflFe.  She  retired 'from  the  stage 
for  somfe  thirty  years  before  her  death.  ^  .••:.:• 

.  FlotwiC»  St»  J^tof  the^actreiay  b.  1854,  d.  in  London  on  the  30th  of  Jemiiary.  She  went 
on  the  stage  as  a  vocalist  a:t  the  age  of  fourteen.  Jier  chief  early  successes  were  made  an  light 
comic  opera,  notably  as  C^rmaine  in  Les  Cloches  de  CornevUle,  arid  in  Madanie  pavdrt,  and 
for  many  years  she  played  leading  r6lcs  in  musical  comedy  and  burlesqtife-     '    '       ' 

Bet)"!  Fftber,  the  actress,  d.  in  London  on  the-rst  of  May:  She  marri^  Mr.  Gosmo 
HanOHon^fdrmerfy  editor  of  the  W^ld^^nd  heg^n  her  stage  career  aa  an  amateur.  Sbeiras 
the  original  Clarice  in  The  Masfuefaders  by  H.  A»  Jones  U994)  ;a(nd  EUean  Ui,  Tb£  Se$an4 
Mrs,  Tiangjii^ay,,8aid  appeared  ux  several  of  Sir  Arthur  Pit^ero's  other  pl^y^-         ..  ; 

Mrs.  Lewis  Waller  (Fbrence  West),  the  actnEss;  b.  1862;  d.  November.  14th  (s^'£.  B, 
xxviii,  283b).  .    ;     . .    .  •       ., 
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Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  deaths  of  two  well-knowii  persoaagfes  in  "Society":— 
The  Dnchess  of  Bucdeoch,  d.  at  Dalkeith,  N.B.'  on  the  17th  of  Matth.  She- was  the 
daufi:hter  ai  the  ist  Duke  of  Abercorn,  and  one  of  the' seven  sisters  depicted  by  Disniieli  in 
LoiSoire.  In  1859  Lady  Louisa  Jane  Hamilton  mamed  Lord  Dalkeith,  afterwards  5th 
Duke  of  Buccleugh  (see  E.  B,  iv,  712c).  A  great  lady  of  the  **old  school,"  she  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Royal  family;  particularly  of  Queen  Victoria,  to^  whomsh^  wtts  n^istress 
of  the  fobes  iti  1685^2  and  1895- 1901,  ^^^  ^^^  continued  in*  office  by  Queen  Alejcandra. 

The  Countess  of  Coik  And  Oirery,  b.  1828 ;  d.  in  London  on  the  loth  of  October.  She-was 
the  daughter  of  the.  first  Marquis  of  ClanHcdrde,  her mother  being  a  daughter  of  CeOrge 
Canning.  She  was  married  in  18:53  to  Lord  Dungarvan,  afterwards  9th  Earl  of  Cork  and  CN*- 
rely,  and  was  the  mother  of  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  Possessed  of  great  beauty  and  a 
brilliant  talker,  she  gathered  round  her  a  wide  circle  of  men  of  letters  and  politicians,  espe- 
cially ambng  the  Whfgs.'to  which  pjarty  her  husband  belonged.  She  was  the 'writer  ci 
docasionaf  papers,  and  of' a  little  voluine  of  verse.  Memories  and  Tlumgki  (r886). 
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:    Induding  General  Sialisiics  for  ihe  UnUed  Kingdom, 

•  -  JFopulaHon.^-^Tht  cenfeus  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  191 1,.  of  which  tabular  details 
aje  given  below,  revealed  a  grater  aggregate  increase  in  Englanc}  itBeU.4unog  the 
decade  igot-ii  than  during  that  of  1891-1901,  but  the  increase  per  cent  of  the  popvla- 
tion  declined.  A  tendency  is  suggested  towards  a  state  of  equMibriuor  as  between  urban 
and  rural  districts,  as  was  also  indicated  in  the  earlier  decade'.  Tfilrteen  admMstttftive 
counties  rciturjied  decreased  pot)ulatu)ns  in  1901,  but  these,  with  the  exceptipA  of. West 
Suffolk  and  Westmorland,  showed  an. increase  in  191 1.  In  addition  to  these»  Cumber- 
land, Carnarvon  and  Radnor  returned  a  decrease  in  191 1  though  not  in  1901;  and  among; 
Welsh  counties,  Cardigan,  Montgomeryahire  and  Merionethshire  showed  a  decrease  at 
both  censuses.  These  counties  indicate  the  existence  of  three  main  areas  of  decreasing 
or  unstable  population,  a  north-western,  an  East  Anglian,  and  a  Welsh  area.  But  the 
census  report  points  out  thai  in  the  agricultural  counties  the  *•  rettlms:ol  increase  for 
1961^1 1  cbraparc  favourably  in  hearly  all  cases  with  th(>se  recorded  in  the  earlief  J>eribd," 
and  t)ie  fact  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  Bedfordshire,  Lincolnshire  and  Rutland,. Buck- 
inghamshire and  Oxfordshire,  and  Dorset. .  On  considering  the  chief  mining  and  indus- 
trial counties,  the  aiigument  is  found  to  hold  good,  excepting  in  South  Walesi  A  greatly 
enhanced  rate  of  increase  in  the  hidtistrial  area  of  South  Wales  causes  the  rate  lor  the 
whole  of  Wales  to  grow  from  13.3  per  cent  increase  in  1901  to  18.1  per.fent  in  .1911. 
Otherwise,  "in  Nottinghamshire  the  rate  is  fairly  steady,  moving  slightly  up;  in  >forth- 
umberland  and  Durham,  Lancashire,  Staffordshire  and  tjie  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
it  is  markedly  dowrt*  "(Cco^.  Jmr,,  xxxviii,  399).  The  average  rate  of  increase  in  the 
population  of  98  towns  with  populations  exceeding  50,600  ha$  declined  from  15.3  per 
Cf^nt  in  i89;-^x  :to  8.7  per  cent  in  1901-11,  and  has  fallen  in  all  the  15  towns  whose 
population  exceeded  200,000,  except  Portsmouth.  "  The  greatest  increase  .of  all  is  at 
Southend-on-^ea  (pop.  62,723;  increase  1^7.4  per  cent);  Ilford,  Ealing  and  A<iton,  Cov- 
entry, Wallasey,  and  King's  Norton  follow..  Three  of  these  towns  are  on  the  outer  ring 
of  London;  Southend  is  practically  so,  and  Wallasey  and  Ring's  Norton  are  also  'ring' 
towns.  The  radiation  outward  from  London  and  other  great  urban  centres  is  going  on ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  surging  over  some  of  the  'ring'  towns  which  were  at  the  height  of 
their  growth  about  1901.  Thus  the  rate  of  increase  has  fallen  in  Ilford  from  277.6  per 
cent  to  S9.6.per<:ent»  in  East  Ham  from  193.6  per  cent,  to  39.1  per  cent,  in  Walthamstow 
from  105.3  per  cent  to  31  per  cent.  As  to  the  gross  decrease  in  the  County  of  London, 
the  report  puts  the  matter  geographicajDy — *Thc  process  of  decentmlization^  which  at 
first  affected  the  inner  districts;  of  London  only,  has  ^dually  affected  a  much  wider 
area,  until  in  1901-n  only  nine  of  the  twenty-eight.  Metropolitan  boroughs  showed  an 
increase  of  population.  These  boroughs,  which  are  mainly  those  furthest  removed  {rom 
the  centre,  are  Hampstead,  Hackney,  Fulham,  Hammersmith,  Wandsworth,  Cambcsr- 
well,  Greenwich,  Lewisham  and  Woolwich'  "  (Geog.  Jour,  xxxviii,  400). 

*  For  earlier  Informatiori  on  England,  see  E.  B.  ix/^ol3  et  ieq.;  for  Wales,  xxviii,  256  ei 
seq.:  (or  general  statistics  for  the  United  Kingdottf,  xxvii,  59^  e$  seq.  Se^  also  B:  B,  articles 
on  the  counties  and  towns,  and  sections  in  articles  on  special  subjects. 
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The  ic)ii  census  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom,  showing  a  combined  area  of  121,391 
square  miles  and  a  total  population  of  45,360,822  (22,010,004  males,  23,3^0,818  females), 
with  an  increase  of  9.1  per  cent  in  population  since  1901,  are  analysed  in  Table  I. 


Table  I. 


Pop, 

Inc.  (+) 

Percentage 

Area 

T>                 •       .  * 

or  dec.  (  — ) 

of  total. 

sq.  m. 

Population. 

per 

per  cent 
since  1901. 

sq.  m. 

Males. 

Females. 

England    .... 
Wales 

50,890 

34,045,290 

668 

+  10.5 

74  6 

75.4 

7.434 

2,025.202 

273 

+18. 1 

46 

4  3 

Scotland    .... 

30.405 

4.759.445 

156 

4-  6.4 

10.5 

10.5 

Ireland      .... 

32,360 

4.361.951 

135 

-  1-7 

9  4 

9.66 

Isle  of  Man 

227 

52,034 

229 

-  5. 

.1 

.11 

Channel  Islands  . 

75 

96,900 

1.292 

+  1-3 

.2 

.   .22 

The  births,  deaths  and  marriages  registered  in  19 10  and  191 1  are  shown  in  Table  II. 

TabU  II. 


I.«i       «l.|tn.^l 


England  and  Wales: 

1910 

1911 

Scotland: 

1910 

19U   ...      .      .      . 

Ireland; 

1910 

1911 

Total  United  Kingdom: 

1910 


19LI 


Births. 


No. 


897.100 
881,241 

124,000 
121,811 

101,910 
101,758 

1,123,010 
1,104,810 


Rate 

per  1000 

pop. 


25- 1 
24.4 

26.2 
25.6 

233 
23 -3 

25. 
.24  4 


Deaths. 


No. 


483,321 
527.864 

72.245 
71.726 

75.054 
72.475 

630,620 
672.065 


Rate 

per  1060 

pop. 


13-5 
14.6 

15.3 
151 

17.2 
16,6 

14- 
14.8 


Marriages. 


No. 


267,416 
274.577 

30,866 
31,811 

22,120 
23.473 

320402 
329.861 


Persons 

married  per 

1000  pop. 


14.9 
15.2 

13. 
13  4 

10. 1 
10.7 

H.3 


Table  III  shows  the  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

tabU  III, 


To 


British  N.  America: 

1910  .     .     . 

1911  .     .     . 
Austialia: 

1910 

1911    .  .     .     . 
New  Zealand: 

1910  .... 

1911  ... 
Cape  Colony: 

1910       .     .     . 


191I 
Natal: 

1910 

191 1 

India: 

1910 

1911  .      .      . 
Other  British  Colonies,  etc.. 

1910 

1911 


English. 


Welsh. 


106,131 
127,117 

28,286 
50,103 

7.495  r 
9,809 

15.908 
18,260 

4.293 
4.116 

_  6,171 
6.335 

7.610 
6,629 


^.137 
^,124 

466 
2,545 

47 
16 

< 

338 
486 

107 
168 

471 
448 

180 
25Q 


Scots. 

Irish. 
1 

35.570 
41,218 

6,807 

5.149 
11,616 

1.262 
3.^04 

1,721 
1. 761 

574 
449 

3.396 
4.038 

746 

1.264 
1,351 

167 
250 

1.804 
2,000 

468 
452 

1,218 
1.333 

336 
365 

Total. 


150,205 
177.266 

35,163 
67,368 

9.837 
12,035 

20,259 
23.530 

5.831 
5.879 

8.914 
9.235 

9.344 
8,577 


T"" 


Increase  (-f-) 
Decrease  (  — ) 
per  cent.  : 


+  18 
+91  . 

+16 

4-  o.a 

+  3 
-  8.3 


ss» 


EfJGIiAND 


WALES 


TaNf  nic—Cdntitmed. 


1 :  .• 


To 


United  States; 

1910.,      .      .      .      . 

1911  .      .      .. 

Other  Foreign  Countries: 

1916  '  ' .      .      .      .      . 

19H  .  .  *  .  .  . 
Total  :'^  : 

1910 

I9ji  .  .  .  .  . 
Inc,  (+)  orEtec.  (-)%. 


English.     Welsh. 


60^481    i   1,646 
5^,185    1:1,869 


t 


Scots.        Irish.'    :     Total. 


13,429 
13.647 

249.804 
294,201  . 

+  '7-7 


393 
588 

5.785 
8,488 

+46 


27,918 
^3.44f 

>,744 
2..Q94 

79.784 
88,852 

+  11 


41,019^   1    131,064 
36,613   j    120,108 


474 
494 


16,040 
16,823 


51,284    ,  386,657 
49,280  .\  440,821 

--4,     '    +H 


+  or— 
per  cent. 


-  8.4 

+     4.8 


^able  IV  compares  the  figures  for  urban  aiid  rural  population  in  England  and  Wales. 
.!     :  ■  :    Table  IV.  . 


England  and  Wales. 

•-    I        »         « 

Aggregate  Population. 

Percentage 
of  increase. 

Percentage  of 
Population  in 

No.  of 
Districts. 

1901. 

1911. 

1911. 

1901. 

Urban  Papulation 
Rural  Population  . 

657 

25.351. "8 
7.176,725 

28,162,936 
7,907,556 

II  .1 
10.2 

78.1 
2f  9. 

77 
23 

The*  figures  for  area  and  population  are  shown  in  more  detail  in  Tables  V,  V'l  and  VIl, 

Table  V. — English  and  Welsh  Administrative  Counties. 


'  Area  in 
Statute  Acres 
(Land  and 
Inland  W^ater}. 


Population 
L911. 


Increase  or 

Decrease  of 

Population  in 

;Intercensal 

Period. 


Increase  "C+) 

or  Decrease 

(  — )  per  cent 

between  1901 


62    Administrative 

i' 

CotirttJes    . 

^6,82(5,226 

England: — 

Bedford     .... 

302,942 

Berkshire 

456,491 

Buckingham   . 

479,360 

Cambridge      ... 

315.168 

Isle  of  Ely 

238,073 

Cheshire    .... 

'      644,172 

Cornwall   .            .      : 

868,167 

Cumberland    . 

973.086 

Derbyshire      .  ^  . 

645.09/ 

Devonshire 

1,662,672       • 

Dorsetshire 

625,612 

Durham     .... 

637.672 

EssoJt '  .            .      ; 

^74.849' 

Gloucester 

786,016 

Hereford    . 

■538,924 

Hertford    .... 

404,523 ' 

Huntingdon    . 

233.985 

Kent     .      .      . 

971,991 

Lancashire 

l,o66,5i9 

Leicester    .... 

524»>97 

Lincoln: 

•            t  •■ 

holland       . 

268,992 

Kesteven 

465.878 

Lindscy 

963,800 

London 

74.816 

Middlesex 

148,701 

Monmouth 

345.048 

Norfolk      .... 

T. 303.570 

«    ^  1  IV/V4. 

^     ,     c»»iv»    *y,*  ft. 

25,200,526 

i, 656,525 

-hll.80* 

i.944,5B8 

-f  i22,88i 

+  13  3 

195,811 

H-  15.457 

-f   8.6 

219.511 

-f  22,505 

-H"  44 

128,322 

+     8.058 

+  6.70 

69.752 

+    5.257 

-h  8.16 

676,275 

+  82,390 

+  13-89 

-    528,098 

+     5.754 

+   1.80 

265,746 

-     1.197 

~  0.43 

;  56o,(H3 

•   >  75.167 

+  15-53 

457.331     •«  ' 

-f  20,393 

+  4.67 

223,266 

-h  21.211 

+  10.50 

929.214 

-    4-161,190 

+21 

1,061,851 

+245.211 

+30. 

329,014 

+     7.572 

+  2.4 

114,269 

■+        144 

+  0.13 

311.284 

•  +  52.861 

+20.  A7 
+  2.69 

55.577 

H-     1 .452 

1,0^0,965 

4-  84,725 

+  9  06 

1,739,330 

4-161,175 

+  10. Jj 
+  10.38 

249,331 

+  23,420 

82,849 

+    5,239 

+  6.76 

111,324 

+    7.362 

+  7-09 

23^^843 

'+  31.315 

+  I5-2* 

4,52H,685 

-  14,582 

—  o.i^ 

1,126,465 

+333.^ 

+4^.17 

312,028      ' 

H-  81,222 

+35  a  J 

321.733 

4-  10,418 

+  3.35 
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Area  in 

5>ratute  Acres 

(Land  and 

Increase  or 
Decrease  of 

Increase  (4-) 
or  Decrease 

Mamea  oi  Counties^..    . 

Population 

Population  in 

(  — )  per  cent 

1911. 

Intercensal 

between  1901 

•                     * 

Inland  Water). 

Period. 

and  1911* 

• 
\orthanta 

581,679,  : 

213,733 

'.  4-     6,248 

4-  302 

Soke  of  Peterborough  , 

53464 

44.718 

+     3,596 

+  8.75 

Northumberland     .  . 

,       1,278,691 

371,474 

-h  66,744 

4-21,92     , 

Nottiixgham    . 

529.188 

344.194 

-f  69,478 

+25.27 

Oxfordshire 

475.968 

146,221 

+    9.097 

+  6.64    . 

Rutland 

97.273 

20,346 

,   -f       637 

+  3.24 

Shropshire 

861,800 

.      246,307 

•    -f    6,524 

+  2.72 

Somerset   . 

1,034,259 

407.304 

+  22,193 

+  5.77 

Southampton 

Isle  of  Wight        .      . 

942.501 

433.566 

-f  69,916 

+  19  23 

94.145 

88,186 

+     5.768 

+  7.^01   ..  . 

Stafiford     ... 

710,844 

738,990  . 

+  67,500 

.+10,07 

Suffolk,  East  . 

549.241 

203,223  , 

y    +  14.053 

+  7-43  " 

Suflfolk,  West 

390,916 

116,905. 

648 

-  0.54  , 
+30.06 

Surrey                    .      , 

452.817.     . 

,    676,027  . 

+  156,261 

Sussex,  East   .      .    '. 

1          517,067. 

:     242,146         , 

+  23.747 

+  10. 1    . 

Sussex,  West  .      ... 

1       .  401,839 

176,308  . 

4-  25,032 

+  16.56 

Warwick    . 

563.117 

408,227     ^ 

4-  60,505 

+  17-42. 

Westmorland 

.  505.330 

63.575 

.-       834 

—  1 . 29  . 

Wiltshire   ..... 

864,101 

286,822 

4-  15.428 
4-  69,624 

+  $.70 

Worcester 

472,487 

427,026  , 

+  1949 

yorkshire — 

■ 

E.  Riding    . 

741.172 

154.768        . 

4-  10,020 

+  6  93 

N;  ^^}P^  • 

X. 359.600, 

314.779 

+  28.743 

+  10.06 

W.  ftiding  .      .      . 

1.673.550 

,     1,584,880. 

4-195,704 

+  14.41 

Wales  :— 

1 

Anglesey 

176,630' 

50,928 

4-       322 

+  0.67 
+  93^ 

Brecknock            ... 

469,281 

59.287 

+    5,074 

Cardigan 

443.189 

59.879 

-     1,199 

-   i  97 

Carmarthen    . 

588,472  . 

160,406  . 

4-  25,078 

+18.55 

Carxiarvon            .  .   .* 

365.986' 

125,043 : 

-       606 

-  0.48 

Denl^ighshirc 
Flint^mre 

426,084 

144,783 

4-  13.201 

+10.04 

163,025. 

92,705  : 

4-  11,220 

+  13.79     . 

^Glamorgan 

489.529 

742.998 

4-211,165 

+39.73 
-  6.71 

Merioneth 

422,372 

45.555. 

-    3.287 

Montgomery  . 

510,110 

53.146 

-     1,755 

-  3.19 

Pembroke 

393.003 

89,960 

4-     2,066 

+  2.35 

Radnorshire    . 

301,165 

22,590     . 

-        691 

-  2.97 

Table  VI. — English,  and  Welsh  County. Boroughs. 


' 

• 

••  • 

Increase  (+) 

1 

^ 

Increase  (+) 

or  EXeerease  (-*) 

• 

Area  in  Statute . 

Population 

=  or  Decrease 

per  cetit  in 
Intercensal 

Names  <rf  Town 

B.                 Acres. 

1911. 

(  — )  in  Inter- 

' 

. 

■    , 

censal  Period. 

Period  betweert 

■ 

1901  and  191T. 

75  County  Borough 

s     '           517,311    . 

10,869,972 

+886,124 

+8.89  .  . 

Liverpool 

16,642    . 

746,421 

+  42.287 

+  6.0 

Manchester  . 

21,645 

714.333 

+  69,460 

+10. S   . 

Birming^hani 

13.478     - 

525,833 

.    +     2,654 

+  0.5 

Sheffield  .       . 

23,662 

454.632 

+  45.562 

+il.l  I  ■ 

L<eecis  .      • 

21,593 

445.550    . 

+   16,582 

+  3.9    ' 

Bristol     ■- 

17,460    , 

357,048 

.    +   18,006 

+  5-3- 

West  Ham 

4,683 

289,030 

+  21,672 

+  8.1. 

Bradford 

22,881     - 

288,458    . 

-  +     8.691 

+  3-1 

Kingston-upon-Hull 

9,042 

277,991 

+  37.732 

+  15.7    . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

8,452 

-     266.603 

\      +   19.580 

+  8.0 

Nottingham 

10,935 

259,904 

1      +  20,161 

.+  8.4       • 

Stoke-on-Trent  . 

.    '         11,142 

234.534 

+   19,822 

+  92 

Salford     . 

5.202 

231.357        J 

+   10,400 

+  4.7 
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Table  VI.— 'English  and  Welsh  County  Boraughs.'-Caniinued. 


Names  of  Towns. 

* 

Area  in  Statute 
,     Acres. 

Population 
1911 

1 

Inc.  (+)or 
•   Dec(-) 
since  1901;  •- 

Increase  (4-)  or 

E)ecn*aae  (  — ) 

per  cent. 

Portsmouth  .... 

6,100 

231,141 

+  42,213 

4-22.4 

Leicester 

. 

8,582 

227,222 

+  15.643 

+  7.4 

Cardiff   .. 

*      * 

6,373 

182,259 

-f  17.926 

4-10.9 

Bolton     . 

■      . 

15.279 

180,851 

+  12,636 

+  ?..5  • 

Croydon* 

»      . 

9,012 

169.551 

+  35.656 

4-26 .6 

Sunderland 

(      . 

3.357 

151. 159 

+     5.082 

t  3-5 

Oldham   . 

»      • 

4.736 

147.483 

-f  10,237 

4-  7.5 

Blackburn 

. 

7.418 

133.052 

+     3.836 

fl"" 

Briehton 
Birkenhead  . 

• 

2,536 

131.237 

+     7.759 

+  6.3 

. 

3.848 

130,794 

-f  19.879 

-fi8.o 

Derb^      .      . 

. 

5.272 

123,410 

+     8,562 

+  7-5 

Norwich  . 

* 

7.896 

121,478 

+     7.556 

4-  6.6 

Southampton 

I 

, 

4,604 

119,012 

4-  14.188 

4-13.6 

Preston    . 

1      . 

3.971  . 

117,088 

4-    4.099 

4-  3.6 

Gateshead 

,      , 

3.132 

116,917 

-f    7.029 

+  6.4 

Swansea  . 

^      ^ 

5,202 

114,663 

+  20,126 

+21.3 

Plymouth 

, 

2,374 

112,030 

+    4.394 

+.41 

Stockport 

, 

5,488 

108,682 

-h  15.850 

4-17. 1 

South  Shields 

. 

2,599 

108,647 

-h     7.789 

-f  7.7 

Huddersfield 

• 

11.859 

107,821 

-f  12.774 

4-13-4 

Coventry 

• 

4.147 

106,349 

+  36,371 

4-52 -o 

Burnley  .* 

< 

4.005 

106,322 

-f     9.279 

+  9.6 

Middlesbrough 

• 

2,685 

104,767 

4-  13.465 

+  14.8 

Halifax    . 

■ 

13.983 

101,553 

-     3.391 

-  32 

St.  Helens     .     . 

• 

7.284      • 

:     96,551 

+  12,141 

4-14.4 

Wolverhampton 

« 

3.525 

95.328 

+     1. 141 

+  1.2 

Wals^U    .     .      . 

• 

7.483 

92.115 

,.    +    5.685 

+  6.6 

Rochdalfe      .     . 

• 

6,446 

91,428 

4-    8,314 

4-10.0 

Northan^pton 

• 

3.469 

90,064 

+    3.043 

4-  3.5 

Wigari 

« 

5.083 

89.152 

+    6,724 

4-  8.:2 

Newport  (Mon) 

• 

4.504 

83,691 

4-  16,421 

4-24.4 

4-  5.6 

York  .    '. 

• 

3.730 

82,282 

'      +    4.368 

Devonport 

1           • 

3.152 

81,678 

4-  11,241 

+  t6.o 

Merthyr  Tydfil  . 

• 

17.761 

80,990 

4-  11,762 

4-17  0 

Bournemouth 

• 

5.742    • 

78,674 

H-  18,912 

+31.7 

Reading  .      .      . 

• 

5.876 

75,198 

+    2,981 

-1-  4.t     • 

Grimteby 

• 

2,868 

74,659 

+  11,521 

+r8.3 

Ipswich    . 
Warrington 

m 

8,112 

73.932 . 

4-    7,302 

4-ii.o 

• 

3.057 

72,166 

4-    7,924 

+12.4 

Smethwick    . 

k                    • 

1.929 

70.694 
69,876 

4-  16,155 

4-29.6 

Bootle      .      .      . 

t                    • 

1.947 

4-    ^,641 

+  16.0 

West  Bromwich 

• 

5.859 

68.332 

+    3,157 

4-  4-9 

West  Hartlepool 

• 

2,684 

63.923 

+     1.296 

-f  2.1 

Barrow4nrFurness 

•  • 

-  \  .11,02 

63,770 

4-6,184 

H-I0.7 

RotbfirhaiB  <: 

«    r 

6,001 

,    62,483 

.     4-    8,134  . 

4ri5.o 

Hastings 

• 

4.495 

61.145 

-    4.383 

-  6.7 

TyiuBmouth  . .    . 

■ 

4.372 

58,816 

-f    7.450 

4-14.5 

Bury  .... 

• 

5.907 

58.648 

-f       619 

4-  I.I 

Blackpool 
Lincoln    . 

I 

« 
k                    m 

3.601 

58.371 

-1-  11.023 

4-23.3 

• 

3.755      - 

57,285 

'■  4-    8,501 

4-17.4 

Great  Yarmouth 

J 

3.598 

.    55.905 

-f    4.589 

+  8.9 

Oxford 

• 

4.719 

53,048 

4-    3,712 

+  7-5 

Eastbourne  . 

« 

6,472 

52,542 

4-    8,968 

4-20.6 

Southport     .     . 

•  _ 

5.144 

51.643 

4-    3.560 

+  7-4 

Dudley  •.     .      . 

• 

3.546 

51.079 

-h    2,346 

4-  4-8 

Bath  .... 

« 

3.383 

50,721 

4-       882 

-f  1.8 

Gloucester 

.                    • 

2,314 

50.035 

4-    2,080 

4-  4.3 

Exeter     . 

1                    • 

3,166 

48,664 
48,266 

4-     1.479 

•f  313 

Burton-oh-Trent 

1               a 

4.203 

—     2,120 

-  4.19 

Worcester 

»               • 

3.185 

47.982 

+     1.358 

4-  2192 

Chester    . 

*               « 

2,862 

39.028 

-f       719 

4-  1.9 

Canterbury 

« 

3.975 

24,626 

273 

-  1.09 
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....                   . 

TabU  VII. -Other  Large  English  and  Wel^  Towns, 

« 

Incrcftse  (+)  or  Vt- 

Increase  r+)  or  De- 
crease (-)  Per  Cent  in 

Populatka 

crcsse(~)PerCeiitin 

Population 

• 

XOXl. 

Interccnaal  Period  be- 
tween ZQox  and  1911. 

xgzz. 

Intercensal  Period  be- 
tween 190X  and  Z911. 

Willesden    . 

154.214 

+  34  3 

Ealing 

61,222 

+85.3 

Rhondda 

152,781 

+  34  3 

Acton  . 

57.497 

+52- 3 

Tottenham 

137.418 

+  33.8 

Enfield 

56,338 

+31.8 

East  Ham  . 

133.487 

+  39  0 

Darlington 

55.631 

+25.0 

Leyton  . 

124.735 

+  26.1 

Wimbledon 

54.966 

4-32.0 

Walthamstow  . 

124,580 

+  31  0 

Dewsbury . 

53.351 

H-  4.1 

Hornsey 

84.592 

+  17.4 

Gillingham 

52,252 

-f22.2 

Klngd     Norton 

Stockton-on- 

• 

and  Northfieki 

81,153 

+  42.1 

Tee?  . 

52.154 

t  ^-3 
+  6.7 

Wallasey     .     . 

7^.504 

tm 

Wakefield 

51,511 

Ilford     .      .      . 

78,188 

Aberdare  . 

50.830 

+  17.2 

Aston.  Manor   . 

75.029 

-     3.0 

Swindon    . 

59.751 

+  12.8 

Handsworth 

68,610 

-f  29.6 

Barnsley    .      .  . 

50.614 

4-23.2 

Edmonton  . 

64.797 

+  38.2 

Luton  .     . 

49.978 

+37.3 

Southend-on-Sea 

62,713 

+  117,3 

Agriculture, — According  to  returns  of  191 2,  out  of  a  total  area  of  37,143,953  acres 
for  England  and  Wales,  the  average  under  all  crops  and  grass  was  27,169,462,  a  decrease 
of  0.3  per  cent  on  the  returns  for  the  preceding  year.  The  general  Table  VIII  for  the 
United  Kingdom  is  giVen  for  purposes  of  comparison  (increase  or  decrease  per  cent  on 
the  preceding  year  following  the  total  acreage  in. brackets). 

TabU  VIII. 


1 1 11  i»i  ■  ■  ii  1 1 


■  Ml, 


!■,  ■    w  >      I  p; 


Com  Crops  . 
Green  Crops. 
Clover  ana  Rotation 

Permanent  Pasture.. 


England  and  Wales. 


5,924,617^4-1.7) 
2,5oo,335(+2.7) 

2,522.965(-3  3) 
i5.834.i7i(-o.7) 


Scotland^ 


»  ■  ■  ■  I 


1,230,125(4-0.9) 

6i5»36i(  +  i.4) 

l.465,5i4(-3.o) 
i,496,045(>-a.i) 


Ireland. 


i.265,597(-fo.9)i 

I,022,I28(+0.8) 

2,479.i59(-i-3)^ 
i2,4i8,867(-o.09)« 


» ■ 

Live  stock  in  England  and  Wales  was  returned  as  follows: — horses  1,406,099  (  —  1.0); 
cattle  5,841,908  (-ri .2);:sheep  18,053.584  (-6.6);  pigs  2,496.158  (-58).  . 

A  return  published  ii>  June  1912  (Census  of  Productioiv  •;  relating  to  the  year  dndiiig 
June  4, 1908,  sets  down  the  value  of  the  produce  of  British  agriculture  at  £150,^00,006,,  as 
showA  in  Table  IX.  i 


TabU  IX, 


....          .^ — 

England  and  Wales. .       Scotland. 

Great  Britain.  . 

Farm.  Crops*           .....     . 

if  ruit,  Flowers  s^nd  Timber     .. 
AnimaU    .     , ,'.[     rV  .  ..•     . 
Wool  .     ..    - .  >     .  . . ,     .     . 
Dairy  Produce  ,     .     .     .     , 
Poultry    .     ..     ,.    .     .     ,     . 

£  40,200,000 
4.700,000 

50,806,000  . 
i2,ioo»o6o 

25.500,000  ' 
4.350,000 

£  6.400,000 
500,000 
10,600,000    " 

5Ck),bo6 

4,500,000 

650,000 

£  46,600.000 
5,200,060 

61,400,006 
2,600,000   ' 

30,060,000 
5,060,000 

Total  Sales ....     .     J     . 

r    £127.650.000 

i??t*}^^9^ 

£l56,8oo,opo 

^  Hay  area. 

*  t'aMrure  and  mountain  grazing. 

*  This  census  was  pf^vided.  tor  bv  the  Census  of. Production  Act,  1906.  It  Is  Under  the 
direction  pf  the  Board  of  Trade^  ancf  the  first  census,  was  taken  in  1908.  The  rcisults  so  fir 
as  applying  to  agriculture,  were  i^aea  by  th^.  Boardt  of  Agriculture. 

^The  total  value  of  farm  crops  grown  in  iqq8  is  calculated  at  £125.000,000^  bat  the 
portion  actually  sold  nealiacd  (as  shoWn  in  Table  IX)  £46.600,000.  the  remainder  of  the 
produce  being  used  to  feed  the*  stock  and-maintafn  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
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able  scale  is  the  outstanding  ag^cultural  development.  A  large  sugar-beet  factory  at 
Cantley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yare,  some  ten- miles  from  Norwich,  was  opened  in  191 2. 
Despite  the  torrential  rains  in  August  of  that  year,  samples  of  Norfolk-grown  beet  yielded 
as  much  as  the  average  yield  of  roots  grown  in  Holland.  Farmers  who  have  at  fir^ 
looked  askance  at  the  new  venture,  have  since  offered  land  freely.  Beet-sugar  experi- 
ments have  also  been  made  in  Kent  and  Sussex:  the  Maidstone  Farmers'  Club  reported 
in  I9r2  that  satisfactory*  crops  could  be  gxown,  and  in  Sussex  it  Was  proposed  to  form 
a  company  to  develop  the  industry  on  condition  that  2000  acres  shou|d  be  placed  under 
the  crop  for  five  years.    A  factory  has  been  established  at  Hayle  in  Cornwall. 

Recently  tobacco  growing  has  been  inaugurated  at  Methwold  in  south-west  Norfolk  on 
a  eoil  previously  thought  valueless,  except  for  g^me  preservation.  Some  exi^erts  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising  experiments  in  East  Anglian 
agriculture.  In  the  protracted  drought  of  191 1  the  Methwold  tooacco  prospered  well,  but 
in  the  wet  summer  of  191?  it  succeraed  even  better,  the  sandy,  porous  soil  absorbing  rain 
very  quickly^ 

Heavy  losses  were  sustained  by  Hampshire  agriculturists  and  market  p;ardeners  owing 
to  the  dry  summer  of  191 1  and  the  long  continued  rains  of  19 12,  but  the  cultivation  of  straw- 
berries did  well.  The  fruit  is  grown  at  Swanwick  and  at  Sarisbury,  and  is  sent  to  market  a 
week  or  more  before  the  Kent  crop.  In  some  cases  the  plantations  yielded  a  profit  of  £50 
an  acrei  the  culture  not  being  connned  to  small  holdings,  out  carried  on  extensively  on  large 
farms  where  strawberries  have  displaced  some  of  the  usual  crops.  The  Hampshire  County 
Council  purchased  264  acres  at  Sparsholt  near  Winchester,  for  use  as  a  farm  scnool,  and  have 
established  a  system  of  agricultural  scholarships. 

Considerable  disturbance  in  the  a&rricultural  industries  of  Cheshire  and  Shropshire  is 
reported  owing  to  the  change  in  ownership  of  thousands  of  acres  of  agricultural  land  through 
owners  of  great  estates  putting  them  on  the  market. 

A  wide  scheme  for  tne  reclaination  of  waste  lands  in  the  north  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
creation  of  small  holdings,  and  the  development  of  an  export  trade  in  the  produce  to  English 
markets,  has  been  under  consideration. 

In  the  direction  of  agricultural  education  mention  may  be  made  of  the  extension  of  fkcil- 
ities  by  the  university  of  Bristol  in  adjacent  counties.  A  large  technical  school  with  an 
agricultural  department  has  been  established  by  the  Essex  Education  Committee.  The 
new  buildings  of  the  Cheshire  Agricultural  College  and  Norris  Mid  worth  Museum  were 
opened  on  July  22,  IQ12. 

Dr.  Clement  Stephenson,  F.R.C.V.S.,  in  February  1912,  gave  £5000  towards  buildings 
for  a  new  agricultural  department  at  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Mining  and  Manufactures, — Table  XVI  shows  the  total  number  of  persons  employed 
at  mines  in  the  four  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  191 1. 

Table  XVI.— Miners,  iQii, 


Number 


Inc.  or  J  Dec.  on  1910 
Inc.  or  Dec.  per  cent 


England. 


71^.429 

h%        I 


■«       *<»»     >■        *•»       •■■■^•*t      -^m 


+8.5^ 

+  1.2% 


■»•■  «p-» 


Scotland. 


147.565 


T^ 


-481 


0/ 


>■*  ;   ■ f 


Wales. 


313*838 


+6.981 

+2.2% 


■t  T-«T<  ■ 


Ireland. 


+2; 


>ii;      ■■.»ltl; 


/o 


Total. 


5469         r,i79»ioi 


+  150         +I5»i8i 


+  1.3% 


Mii^eraU  were  prp^uced;  inM9io  to  the  value  of.  £$2,090,10$  in.  England*  £23,604416 
T,r  .        e... .L  *«...•    3     ^__>.__,  .     •    r     .        ,    ^  «  ___  .     ^     *  •>  of  Man. 

shown  Hi 
TaUeXVII. 


m  Wales,  £i6,i5jj,377  ih  Scotland,  {,ii6ij26  in  Ireland,  and  jf38,9S5  in  the  Ule  of 
The  quantities  of  various  minerals  produced  in  19^11  in  the  X/nited  Kingdom  are  sho 

Tqbl^  X,  VJI^^^Mineral  ProducHim,  191 1, 


-TT 


Coal         ....;. 

Iron  Ore      .... 
Clay  and  Shale 
Limestone  (not  Chalk) 
Igneous  Rocks 
&ndstone  ,      .      .      . 

Clialk 

Oil  Shale      .      .      .      . 


T008, 191  r. 


271,891,899 
15,519.424 

l3»8iS.038 

12>l83,359 

6,524,696 

4,044,907 

4,884,020 

3.116,803 


Increase 

I)eci;aise 
ion  IQIO. 


+2.8. 

-1.9 

—  2,6 

-1.3 

-7.6 

+5.4 
-0.5 


Gravel  and  Sand 
Salt      ...      . 
Lead  Ore  '. 
Tin  Ore  ... 

Copper  Ore 
Copper  Precipitate 
Zinc  pre    . 
Gold  Ore  :     . 


Tons,  xgni. 


2,280^248 

2,082,688 

23,910 

7»746 

3. 153 
109 

17.65;^ 

2,75^ 


increase 

or 
Decrease 
oiit9<«. 


+  3-6 

+  1.5 
—  16.3 

-4-  2.2 
—  20.9 

-43.3 

+  57.0 

-^55-3 
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Coal. — The  production  of  coal  and  itS'  valu€  ift  the  four  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1910  is  given  in  Table  XVIII. 


.                            •                                                      <  • 

Table  XVI  11. 

— Coat  Productions,  igjo. 

* 

•■ 

. 

Engbnd. 

WaJes. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Tons 

183,913.5" 

39.104,583 

41.335.132 

79,802 

264,433,028 

Inc.  Of  Dec.  on  1909  . 

+437.115 

-t,33S.576 

41,566,767 

-9.590 

+658,716 

Value 

£72,301,746 

21,934,121 

14,097.79s  , 

43.902 

108,377,567 

Table  XIX  •hows  the  coal  production  andyalue  for  the  chief  producing  counties  of  Elag* 
land  and  Wales^ 

Table  XlX.—CininUes  Pfoducing  Coal,  iQlo. 


> 

.,    Tons. 

Value  at 
Mine. 

Tons. 

Value  at 
Mine. 

England  :-J- 

£ 

England:-^ 

^ 

i 

Chestcr 

348.464 

142.289 

Somerset     .     . 

1,20^.046 

598.989 

Cumberland 

2.174.755 

791.883 

Stafford .     .     , 

14,009,765  '■ 

5.>36.9«4 

Derby    .      .     •. 

17,276,941 

6ii8av773 

Warwick' 

41654.336 
658.397 

1,590.231 

Durham 

39.431.598 

15,710,205 

Worcester   . 

227.696 

Gloucester  . 

1,477.150 

726,265 

Yorkshire    «      .. 

38,300,000 

I4.6ia<632 

Lancaster    . 

23.417.913 

9.935.159 

Wales:*-* 

■  • 

• 

Leicester 

2,793.126 

977.594 

Brecon  .      . 

738,725 

412,527 

Monmouth 

13.006,275 

6,340,559 

Carmarthen 

2,135,304 

1,192,856 

Northumberland 

13,121,691 

4.993.897 

Denbigh      .     . 

2,598,370 

1,061,001 

Nottingham 
Shropshire  . 

11,180,353 

4,006,293 

Flint      .      .     . 

812,506 

331.773 

837.541 

324.547 

Glamorgan 

32,878,827 

18,905,326 

Coal  was  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  amount  of  62,000,000  tons  in  1910 
and  ^4,600,000.  m  191 1;  while  in  addition  19,525,000  tons  in  iQio,  and  10,26^,000  in  191 1. 
were  shipped  on  steamers  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Table  Xa  shows  the  cnief  receiving 
countries.  ' 

Table  XX ^ — Countries  Receiving  British  Coal, 


Italy  . 
France 
Germany 

Sw<^en 

Ar^emina 

Spain 


Quantity 
Tons. 


9,060,294 

9.753.991 
9,025,064 

4,150,762 

2,920,660 

3.134.695 


Value 
£< 


5.347.887 
5,346,234 

4.438,255 
2,284,240 
2,201,102 
2,057,844 


Russia 
Egyj*    : 
Denmark 
Brazil    . 
Hollaad. 
Norway 


Quantity 
Tons. 


3,264,829 
2,616,632 
2,854,630 
1,710,058 

2,256,449 
2,120,689 


Value 
£. 


1 .909.230 
1,743.488 
1,516,181 

1.344.390 
1.161.288 
1,052,560 


A  national  strike  of  miners  lasted  from  March  i  to  April  6^1912  (see  under  History 
above).  The  following  report  from  the  northern  coal-fields  may  be  taken  as  an  illustra-, 
tion  of  some  of  its  effects.  The  Northuinberland  Miixers*  Asspciation  disbursed  in  strike 
pay  £156,000,  its  total  funds,  including  investments  from  which  it  had  been  deriving 
£4000  an&ttally  in  iiitereat.  Thei  funds  of  the  Durham  Mincins'  A36ociatioa«  amounting 
to  over  £4xx),ooo,  wete  also  s^rkmsly  depleted.  :  The  loss  to  colUery  owners  and  to- 
trades  dependent  on  coal  supplies  was  enormo^i  •  .This  strike  occurred  during:  a.  period 
of  proapeiity.  Northumberland  miners'  -wage^  in  August  19x2  were.  36  per  cent  above! 
the  1S79  baais^-ihe.  highest  recorded  for  many  yieara  previously, 

in  the  week  en<ling  July  13,  igia^the  King; and  Queen  travelled  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  to  inspect  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  theipi^ople,  including  Halifax, 
Huddersfield,  Rotherham,  and  many  colliery  centre6> .  among  th/emCadeby  CoUier3% 
Coni5boro\igh,  which  they  visited  om  hearing  x)l  a  series  of  explosions  which  occurred  on 
July  9^.1^12^  resulting  ia  the  loss  of  86  lives.  .  Among  those  killed  were  Mr;  W<  H.  Pick* 
ering.chief  inspector  of  mines  for  Yorkshire,  Mx*  H.  R.  Hewitt,  .goveraa»enti  inspector' 
for  Sheffield)  and  Mn  J»  Y^  Tickle^.governfnent  inspector  of.  Doncaster. 


s^ 
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.. ,  A, remarkable  colliery  devek>pment  haa  taken  place  m  tbe  Dooca^ter  .district  in  the  last 
two  years.  Numerous  pits  have  been  sunk,  and  eoaJ  has  been  reached  in  several  of  them. 
Former  villages  have  grown  into  populous  places,  and  Don(^aster  is  becoming  the  centre  of 
a  large  population.  Again,  the  developments  which  hav^  taken  place  in  the  neighbouring 
north  Nottinp[ham  coalfield  have  largely  altered  the  industrial  character  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  Within  a  radius  of  &ve  nules  of  Mansfield  eleven  collieries  have  been  sunk,  and 
twenty  others  in  the  ten-mile  limit.  The  Mansfield  colliery  itself  was  responsible  for  the 
output  of  1,183,87^  tons  in  191 1,  an  increase  of  40^756  tons  over  the  previous  year.  The 
beautiful* "  Dukeries"  have  been  invaded,  and  in  1912  negbtiati( 


I 


negotiations  were  completed  for  a 
t  between  Warsop.and  the  forest  village  of  B.udby,  tp.be  known  as  the  Welbeck  poUiery. 
b  cope  with  this  advance  the  Mans&elq  tramways  havebben  extended,  and  a  new  railway, 
touchmg  that  town  and  Suttoo,  is  in  course. of  construction-.  - 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  Kent  coalfield,  and  four  new  seams  were  reported  as 
proved  within  the  boundary  of  the  Kent  Coal  Concessions,  Ltd.  in  August  i9Ui  - 

The  outlook  in  the  South  Wales  coal  was  better  towards  the  close  of  191^.  tKan  it  had' 
been  for  some  time.  In  19 11  the  tra4e  suffered  on  accoutrt  of  a  siiccession  of  strikes  which 
probably  affected  this  district  more  than  any  other.  Thus  while  there  was  an  increase  of 
shipments  'of  coal  from  the  United  Kingdom,  there  was  a  decline  from  South  Wales.  The 
details bf  foreign  shipments  were  as  follows:— Cardiff,  16,127,777  tons  (dec.  829,979);  New- 
port, 4,324,917  tons  (inc.  550^555);  Swansea,  2,029,982  tons  (inc.  2^18,788);  Port  Talbot, 
^650,338  tonp  (inc.  65,858).  The  coastwise  trade  was  as  follows: — Cardiff,  2,644,520  tops 
(dee.  22j,9i2);  Newport,  689,960  tons  (dec:  48,781);  Swansea^  ?73i33i  tons  (dec.  .39,51^); 
Port.  TaUbot,  164,7^  tons  (dec.  18,3^50).  These  decreases  are  aiytauel  and  due  eBticely  to 
theunrost  in  the  labeuc  world.  Their  significance  may  be  realized  from  the  jfact  that  the 
output  of  one  coalfield  despite  the  strike  amounted  to  5o,20o»ooo,  toi|s  as  comp^jred  with 
^8,6^,982  tons  in  1910^  and.  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  one  cpalfieid  has  risen 
from  150,394  in  1901  to  213.252  in  1910;  The  North  Wales.cqal  mines  have  been  holding 
their  own,  whereas. n^etalliferous  mines  atkl  slate  quarries  have  been  doing  badly. 

.  OfHer  Minerals,--Meta,h  were  obtained  from  British  ores  as  m  Table  XXI^.    ... 

TabU  XXL—BjUishMelaW,  igw. 


■■ — ■-:..^^ 1 »__ 

Iron. 

..Tin- 

Lead* 

Zinc. . 

Cop^r. 

.  Silver. 

Gold. 

*    •  »              ;        •                 , 

Quantity       .*    . 

Tons.  ' 
4.975,735 

Tons.    : 
4,797 

Tons. 
21,522 

,   Tons, 
4,168 

Tons, 
449 

.    Oz. 
13*6,665 

O2. 
2.427 

Value 

J7»oo8,8i2 

738.025 

-£- 
283,194 

£ 
99.823 

I  - 
27.570 

£ 
14,058 

£ 
8,088 

Ircfn. — The  prdduction  of  iron-ore  in  the  chief  producing  counties  of  England  in  1910  is 
shown  in  Table  XXII.    Wales  produced  41,455  tons  (percentage  of  total  U.K.,  0.3), 

•-  TahU  XXII. — CaufSlies  Pfodntsing  Iron-ore,  -. 


.  I 


►-,—♦■- »— ., 


England  . 

QuaihofJaiHl 

Uancashirp 

Leirester  . 
I.incolnshh-e 


t  —  * 


Tons. 


Percentage. . 
of  Totai  U.K. 


• 


•u 


14,471,108, 

^♦334.7fli^ 
..    458.090 
5^0,410 
y.U8,i6i 


»■    :i  ■!'; 


95  o 
8.8  > 
:  2.7  . 

14.0 


• ) 


Northampton 
Oxford  and 
Rutland. . 
Stafford. 
Yorkshire  '  . 


tons. 


2,649.539 

.  242,291 
913,006 

6,198,4*1 


Percentage  ■/  - 
of  To^al  lUC.  • 


^7  4 

6.0 
40:7 


:-  v^dl/.^Affecting  th«  C^he^l/e  salt  industry,  a'piariianientaTy  bill  was.  promoted  in 
r^ibf  thef  ChedhiKe-CouAt^  Council,  and  other  bodie]^,  to  restrict  the  conveyance  of 
l>Hiie'by  pipe'  from^  the  salt  manufacturing:  tfeas  of  Nortbwich  and  Winfifotxi  to  Weslion 
I^»hil,  Which  ofefs  advantages  o^ch^p^r  transport  by  Manchester  Sbif»  Canal- aad  th6 
combined  manufacture  of  sialt  and  dectrldty.  (At  Weston,  it  was  stated,  the  Salt  Union 
^miA  receiving  £t  5,^00  a  year  from  the  sale  ot -electricity  made. by  steam  gotngonlts  Uray 
to  bdi)  ihebrine).  •  By  the  House  of  Lords'  Comniittea  the  Bill  was  cpjccted.  locideht- 
ally  f  her^  wais  tnefitioned  a  discovery  bf  britie  and  large  ddpatiti  of  tock  sidt  M  Lyniin.  ' 
•  r#«n-t--The  fileady  rise'itt  the  already  h\^  price  erf  tin  has  maihtiLioed  thepros^ierity- 
of>th^  Cbrn(sli  itiines  ojf  established  position,  while  the  most  noteworthy:  new  progress 
hte  beeti  the  devekxpoient  t>f  alluvial  workings  following  on  the  success  p£  this. hiethod 
of  operations  on  thcOoss  Mborsi    A  l»rge  electric  powef  station  at  Hayleis  riowso^Iy*. 
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ing  current  through  west  CornwaH  from  CftmborM  on  the  east  to  St.  Jtist^  with  a  branch 
to  Penzance,  on  the  west.  The  wires  :iire  carried  across  country  on  overhead  standards. 
At  preaent  the  chief,  users>:are  th^  mines^  .,1rhe  whole  of  the  naming  schools  of  Cornivall 
have  b^ea^  combtiDtd  in. one  school  of  idetAllif erous*  roiniag  at  Caiobome«  and  the  local 
schools  at  Redruth,  Truro  and  Penzance  are  nowclMed.fbr  naniBip  educaUon.      . 

JmpoFtaBt'developraents  ar^  ailtkipalicci  from  -the  n$:eat  discovery  of  rAdium  in  the 
fainoiiS'hi»t  spirings  at- Bathe.   A  difecovcny!  oLgxild  was  teptetcd  in  Jersey  in. .191 1.  i 

Mafnifaciuringjndustrigs.  ■  The  MMovds.^-^lgk^  bmndbtes/of  trade  in  tJ^e  Birming-^ 
haov  district  there  lias  been  an  impfovcmeht  dusiag  tbe;pai9t  tvlQ  yqars.  The  South 
Staffordabire  iron  trade  has  eaqperienced  a  remarkable;  levival*.  The  jEonlier  preference^ 
of  steel  over.ii<oiih&s  in.inaiiy  casc^disappeared^khtfeafl  the  open  hearth,  procees  for: 
steel  has  also  regainfedfarvoui;  to  the  advantage  of  ilhis  dhtipct.  In  bais^  billets  and  laU* 
otbcs^^^  classed  o£.semi-rdw;aiid  i&nished  matenAitihentJkave  been  repeated  advances  of* 
selling  prices,  and  during'  1912  the  price  of  pSfiron  ttioved'  sl^wiy  but  steadily  upwards. 
The  insufiirient  supply  and  higjh  price  of  coke  has  seriousiy  handicapped  the  iron  trade 
during  the  past  ye^vr.  Irpttworkers  nave  received  several  advances  in  wages.  Foreigii 
con^etition  in  bar  iron,  steel  biUets,  etc.^  has  dinunifihed  conmdera^bly  during  191 9, 

In-  the  copper,  breis  and  metal  trades,  there  has  been  ceihstiittfy  increasing  adtivity. 
By  the  lormatioa  flf  aQs0Ciatif>ns  a:a4  jnanufactuFers-coaaaibioations  selling  priqes  nave  been 
improved.  Hepeatecl  advances  in  selling  prices  were  declared  in  1912,  though  without  a 
co^"responding  increa^  in'prbiits,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  fuel  and  raw  tnaterials. 

The  sellmg  price*  6f  metieil  bedsteads  have  been  increased,  through  the  formation  of  an 
alliance  einbrScmg  ail  the  principal  factoiriffii. 

The) cycle,  and ,  motor  trades  (»ave  increased  in  pprospefity.  The  trade  in  bicyclea  fell  off 
a  little  in  19 n  but  revived  in  1912^  while  the  popularity  qf  the  motor  cycle  h^s  greatly  aug- 
mented business.  Many  motor  Car  milnuf act urers.  have  turned'  their  attention  to  vehicles 
for  lieavy  traffi<?;  others,  again,  are  making  special  eflFdrts  tb^roducje  eheap  cars  in  order  to' 
meet  Anieri^an  ebm  petition.:  TheawalgamaAloii  of  the:  Daimler  Company  .  (Coventry) = 
with  the  Birmingham  Small  Arms  Compai^y  has  proved  Baccessful^ '  .      ,  .    . 

The  Birmingham  gun  tr^e  has  fully  repovececl  its  former  prosp^ri^y>     Both  the  home, 
and  the  export  demand  for  good  sporting  gtiris  ancj  rifles  have  steadily  improved.    A  difficulty 
is  found,  however,  in  obtsumiig  skilled  inen.     Bef^an'sind  other  foreign  competition  has* 
been  hirgely  met  b^*^  the  defittning  of  cheap  :macbine-nade;guiiB  with  standardised  parts. 
The  Gun  Trade  Technical  Sdiool  has  been  plaoed   under  the .  Birminghani  Education. 
Committee* : though:  it' sblLveceivoB  financial  support  froia  the- goardiane  of  thePmof  House.  • 

The  .jewellery  .trade  of  fiii-mingiiamhaa- experienced  eome  Auctuatio|i8^  but  the  avecage> 
volume  of  bnstness^tends  to  increase.    Seyeral  new  factories  have  been  erected.  ■ 

Ip  the  buttooi  trade.  Which  ban  suffered  Irbm  changes  ia-fashion,  employment  at  the  end 
of  191a  was  exceedingly,  good.-    All.the  fancy  and  miscellanqcms  trade&have  been  busy. 

:  In-all  the  metal  trades  wages  haye:  been  advanced,  the  advances  ranging  fi»in  5  to  20 
per  bent.    Strikes :have  been* comparatively. few  and  unimportauit.  .The  most  notable  waa 
that  iof  the  Birmingham  Small' Anns  Company's  employes  imOiatober  E911,  which  affected - 
over  3,000  peraohs  and  lasted  four  weeks.    '  It  was  eiidedby  amportantconcessions. . 

Ekctrioal:  engineexing  and  trades  acceasery  to  it  have  igroWn- enormously  in  the  Mid- 
lands during  the  past  two  yeaiB^iuid  export  business  has  been  uivprecedented. 

In  the  saddlery  and  'harness  and.  geneial  .leather  :goods  trades  of  Walsall^  which  was 
recently  in  a  d^ressed  state,  there  has  been  a  retiirn  to  prospecity  especiaSy  in  connexion 
with  the  expoit  trade.     Prices^  have  advanced  4xmsidecabty,  not  only  on  acoouat  of  demand 
but  also  thfSAiah  the  very  laise  increase 'iatbe  cost  oi  leather  and  other  materials.  :  The- 
engineering  and  hardware  trades  of  the  towit  and  neighbourhood  have  also  firospered.        ( 

At,  CatjenlrythG  watch  tr^de  has  been  e|coeedingl>;  busy  oi^ringto  the  growing  preference 
for  Englisn-made  watclies.  The  artiBciat  silk  ^rade  is  increasing,  and  the  general  engineer- 
ing trades  have  done  weH. '  A  large  ^lectd^cal-indiisti^  appears  likely  tb  grow  up; 

The^crade  of  i>u:^A9r  ahows  progress,  boot-  and  shoe  exports  being  heavier  than  pre* 
viQuslyt  and  hosiery?  and  elasHio  webbingi  employing  many  hiayids,    Laiige  works  foir  -Ifeneral 
electrical  engineering,  const  it  Mte  an  important  pew  industry  in  Nprthamplon,    The  growing 
industqes  oi 'Peterborough  include  a  large  shop  fitting  factory.     In  'Nottingham  the  tendency, 
of  lace-making  firms  to  erect  ^factories  in  outlying' districts  has  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  new' 
industries.     Blouse- and 'robe-)}Ukifctg  have -Jbeebme  of  gn^t  importance,-  engineering- and' 
w(x>drWorkiag.  occupy  much  labour«jand  ivf  1391a  :thecet  ^as  intv^chAGed  a  -i^w  machine  for 
the  making  oIeuibroi<Jery..,:.|t  was?  ^nnQU^^ced  in-Octpt^er  iw^  that  a  large  lace-manufact;^r- 
ing  business  woufd  be  removed  from  Beeston.  (Notts)*  to  Kaab  in  Hungary,  as  a  result  01 
the  effect  of  hostile  tariffs,  and  that  facilities  and  remission  ^rom  taxation  had  been  granted 
by  the;Huhgarian  government.    -THro«gh  the  activity  ^f- the  £)^^y  ^Borough  <  Development 
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Comniittee,  new  industries  have  been  introduced  there,  one  of  great  imbortaylcc  bein^  the 
manufactgre  of  filajgaent  electric,  lamps.     The  ironworks*  industry  at  Ha  warden  Bndgc, 


tion  has  increased  in  ten.  years  by  6,091. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshirer^l^tw  cotton  nulls  are  building  in  such  centres  as  Turton, 
Leigh,  Nelson,  Hastenlae  and  Livesey  (Biackbum)vHaslingden^  &c.;  while  steel  works 
at  Partington  and  ^It  works  at  Runcorn  are  to  be  included  among  other  industrial 
developments.  The  Lancashire  cotton  trade  enjoyed  in  19x1  its  most  ptosperoui  year 
since  1^7)  and  this  prosperity  was  reflected  in  the  tron-foondii^;  and  eogineeting  indus- 
tries which,  are  more  or  less  closdy  allied  to  the  staple  industsy:  of  the  county.  At  the 
end  of  1911,  however,  a  dispute  occurred  in  the  cotton  trade  which  was~  only  brought 
to  arclose  on  January  19, 1912,  after  a  lock-out  ef  the  operatives  lasting  nisariy  a  month. 

All  the  Sheffield  iadusitries  have  shown  remarkable  activity,  the  volume,  of  trade  in  the 
last  three  years .  being  larger  than  at  almost  any  previous  period.  To  protect  them-r 
selves  against  infringers  of  trade  marks,  a  special  fund  of  £l"5,oOo  has  been  raised  by  manu- 
facturers, and  several  prosecutions  have  been  successfully  initiated.  A  hew  society  called 
the  Sheffield  Electro'Metalltirgical  Society  was:  formed  m  1910.  Many  new  mills  have 
bee<i  erected  at  Huddersfield,  where  the  cloth  and  other  trades  have  been  active. 

Northern  C(m»^iM'.-^Ship-building  on  the  north-east  coast  from  Blyth  t^  the  Tees 

has  reached  a  very  highjpoint,  349  vessels  of  1,071,743  tons  being  launched  in  1911, 

oQmpared  with.226  vessels  of  654,789  tons  in  1910.    After  an  interval  of  five  years  the 

*^  blue  riband  "  for  the  largest  amount  of  construction  by  one  firm  in  the  Umted  Kin^ 

dbm  came  to  the  Tyne  in  191 1,  this  distinction  being  obtained  by  Messrs.  Swan,  Hunter 

arid  WJgham-Richardson,  whose  production  aggregiated  1 25,050  tons.    New  methods  of 

manne  pcc^ulsion  during  the  period  under  review  include  the  geared  tii^rbiiie  of  Sir  Charles 

Parsons^  the  Diesel  oil  engine;  as  exemplified  in  the  Wallsend-built  ship  '*  Toiler,"  and 

the  gas  engined  vessel  "  IfobEapfel  I  • '  built  at  South  Shields.    At  the  close  of  19 1  i  Messrs. 

Swan,  Hunter  and  Wighajri-RIchirdsoii  were  building  for  a  Scotth  firth  a  vessel  fdr  the 

Canadian  lakes  on  the  new  principle  pf  a  Piesel  ^^e  supplying  electricai  power. 

.  NaturaUy,  with  ship-building  So  active  in  191 1,  the  sister  industry  of  marine  ehgineerins 
was  correspondingly  brisk.  One:  firm  on  the  Tyi^^i  MesSrs.  R^  J.  W.  Hawthorn^  Leslie  and 
Co-.}  hdd  the  record  over  the  Kingdom  for  the  year,  their  turn-out  ic^  engines  amounting  to 
150^00  shaft  horse  power.  Since  19 10  the  various  sectioins^  of  labour  engEiged  in  ship-build- 
ing have  had  their  wages  increased  three  times,  representing  38.  per  week-  per  man.  Ship- 
ytard  wbrkers-  discharge  notes  were  discontinued  at  thereouest  olthe  men  m  the  eariy  part 
of  1912,  and  their  deinaild,- along  with  the  ei^neeriufi:  traaes,  is  lor  an  eight  hours'  day«  . 

.  Easi  AngUOy  eicrr-Among  teeent  industrial  developoieQts  la  this  pairt  of  England  are 
the  escabUshment  oi  blast  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  at  Scunthorpe*  LineolBshire,  and  of 
electric  steel  furnaces  at  Braintree,  Essex.  Among  industries  recentiy  established  at  Chelms* 
ford  are  works  of  the  Marooni  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  and  other  electrical  works^'the  National 
Sneam  Car:  works,  etc.  At  .Rochester  larae  works  for  the  -manufacture  of  cement-making 
machinery  werd  established  bv  aa  Anglo-Gemian  firm  in  19 11..  > 

South  Wales. — ^The  revival  of  prosperity  in  the  tin  plate  trade  which  began  in  L898  con- 
tinues unchecked.  The  annual  amount  paid  in  wages  to  South  Wales  tin  plate,  workers  is 
now  about  £2,3bo,ooa  Oi  the: 56^  mills  engaged. on  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates  in  £ng- 
haid  and  Walesi  96  per  cent  are  situated  in  Glamori^n,.  Carmarthen  and  Monmouth.,  in 
191 1  the  Welsh  tin  plate  tiade.  broke  aU  records.   : 

Labour ^  Exchanges,— The  System  of  labour  cxdhangcs  w^  inaugurated  on  February 
I,  1910.  By  the  end  of  191  l  there  were  ^261  exchanges  at  work,  and  during: that'  year 
the  number ef  vacancies  notified  by  employeiis  wa5.757,xo9>  and  the  number  filled  by 
theezchanges  was  589,^^70.  Thie  demand  for  workers  exceeded  the  supply  in  the  cotton, 
wbollen  and  worsted  trades,  as  well  as,  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year',  in  the  coach- 
building  and  engineering  trades  anci  the  Clyde  ship-b,uilding  industry,  while  female 
wockeiB  were^also  found  scarce  in  the  ciothing  and  laundry- indusitries. 

Pishkries.-^The  great  herring  industry  at  Yairmouth  has  now  a  fieet  of  xooo  boats, 
principally  steam  drifters.  A  Yarmouth  boit  broke  all  records  in  Septeriiber  1512  with 
a  haul  of  320,000  herrings,  a  catch  that  realised  ^£520.  Kot  less  than  io,opo  fishermen 
are  engaged  in  the  Yatmeuth  fishery*    In  the  seaaon  of  191.x  the  catch  at  Yarmouth 
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totalled  just  upon  550,006,000  herrings,  but  the  catch  in  191 3  exceeded  that  and  aU  pre- 

vloas  records.    Protests  have  latdy  been  made  against  the  practice  of  trawling  for 

herrings  and  the  consequetlt  destruction  of  inamaturefish;  the  matter  was  the  subject 

of  a  deputation  to  the  president  of  the  Board' of  AgikuitiiEe  and  Fisheriea  (Mr.  ILvioci- 

man)  in  October  191^,  and  the  difficult  questiooa  involved  may  result  in  legislation  and 

international  actioA.    A  movement  has  been  started  to  organize  steam  trawling  09  co^ 

lonial  fishing  grounds  in  connedtioo  with  Grinnby.    A  new  trawling  indiuXiy  was  ini^ 

tiated  at  the  port  of  Blyth  ki  the  beginning  of  ig-iSi    A  considerable  dumber  of  Cornish. 

fishing*  boats  have  been  fitted  with  motors,  indudingsomeof  the  larger  cralt  engaged  on 

mackerel  fishing  in  the  Mount's  Bay  ports,  and  new  boats  for  the  pilcb^Krd  and  inshore. 

fisheries  are  being  built  with  these  engines  along  the  south  coast  of  Cornwall,  especially 

in  the  eastern  ports,  and  in  Devonshire. 

For  the  English  and  Welsh  ^sheries  the  total  weight  of  wet  fish  landed  in  19I  i  was  14.418/- 
904  cwt.,  and  the  total  value  £8,051,486,  representing  an  increase  in  comparison  with  the 
IM-evioua  year  of  practically  10  per  cent  in  weight,  but  only  i  per  cent  in  value.  The  prin- 
cipal fish  were— cod  2,562,182  cwt.  (£1.291,095);  haddock  2,114,287  cwt.  (£1,269,432); 
herring  4,995.976  cwt,  (£1,474,065);  plaice  986,165  cwt.  (£985»oq8);  hake  732,365  cwt. 
( £564*769);  sole  61,817  cwt.  ( £40^.637).  The  total  value  of  shcU-bsh  was  £273,012,  making 
a  grand  total  value  for  all  fish  of  £8,324,498  (an  increase  of  3.7  per  cent  on  the  average  foi* 
1906-10).  The  principal  ahell-fish  were  4,785,984  crabs  (£54.o;u);  570,174  lobsters  (£27,-. 
435) ;  26.358,115  oysters  (£79,773).  The  imports  of  fish  into  the  United  Kjnedom  decreased 
oy  10  per  cent  in  value  in  191 1,  to  £3,906,020,  whereas  the  exports  of  fresh  fish  increased 
by  66  per  cent  to  £1,308,295,  and  those  of  cured  or  sal^  fish  by  15  per  cent  to  £5,ii8,8i5.  . . 

Commerce. — British  trade  has  had  three  **  record  "  years  in  1910,  191 1  and  191 2, 
each  surpassing  all  others  before  it  in  the  figures  for  imports  andejcports.  Those  for 
191 1  are  analysed  below;  but  the  totals  for  191 2,  as  disclosed  by  the  final  monthly 
Bx)ard  of  Trade  returns  issued  on  January  7,  1913,  may  first  be  given.  The  imports 
were  valued  at  £744,896,514  (nearly  65  million  pounds  more  than  1911),  the  British 
exports  at  £487,434,092  (over  33  millions  more)  and  re-exports  at  £111,837,905  (over 
9  miUions  more),  the  tota^  exports  being  £599,271,907  (over  42  millions  more).  It' 
may  be  useful  to  show  by  comparison  with  previous  years  the  enormous  expansion  that 
has  taken  place,  as  shown  by  the  import  and  export  figures  (in  million  poiaindft),  in 
Britisli  trade: — ; 

Imports  ...     •     .      4 
Total  Exports   .  ... 

British  Exports 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  fifteen  years  the  exports  of  purely  British  products  have  more 

than  doubled. 

Dunne  1912  the  principal  increases  in  imports  were  recorded  in  the  following  groups: — 
grain  and  flour,  +£12,746,268;  non-dutiable  food  and  drink  (other  than  meat,  grain,  and 
flour),  +£3678,390;  tobacco,  +£1,088,933;  wood  and  timber.  +£2,489,144;  raw  cotton, 
+  ^,083,446;  textile  materials  other  than  cotton  and  wool,  +£3,967,054;  oil  seed,  etc., 
+  £2,397,031;  hides  and  undressed  skins,  +£2,613,386;  iron  and  steel,  and  theif  manu- 
facturep.  +£3,618,654;  cutlery  and  hardware,  +£1,717,532;  machinery,  +£i,052,o82; 
chemicals,  dyes,  etc-  +£1,150,501;  leather,  excluding  boots  and  shoes,  +£2,115,826;  rail- 
way cars,  motor  vehicles  etc.,  +  £1,351,322.  The  total  increase  of  £64,738,987  for  the  year 
is  divided  broadly  under  Raw  materials  etc.  £27,554,672,  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  mana>- 
factured,  j5i9,943»7oOt  Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco,  £16,805,989,  and  miscellaneous,  £434,^616^ 
.  In  British  exports  the  chief  increases  we^c  in  the  following  groups:  food  and  drink  (Other 
than  grain,  flour  and, meat),  +£2,462,572;  coal,  coke  and  fuel,  +£4,137,420;  wool,  +£916,- 
A74;  kTon  and  steel  and  their  manufactures,  +  £4,898,626;  other  metals,  and  their  manu^ 
factureis,  +£1,276,613;  electrical  goods,  +il,55P»503;  machinery,  +£2,201,094;  new 
ships,  +  £1*368,784;  cotton  yarns,  +£2,164,500;  yams  other  than  cotton,  wool  and  silk, 
+  £.1,376,487;  apparel,  +£1,892,758;  chemicals,  +£1,019,621;  railway  cars,  motor  vehicles 
etc,  +  £1,641,^46.  The  total  increase  of  £33, ;J  14, 704  is  divided  broadly  under  Articles 
wholly  or  mainly  manufactured,  £i2,996,368rRaw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 
factured, £5,702,023,  Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco,  £3,652,405,  Miscellaneous  £963,908*. 

.  The  increase  in  trade  was  reflected  also  in  shipping  activity.    Ships  entered  with  cargoes 
exceeded  those  in  19 11  by  4,401,543  tons,  and  those'cleared  with  cargoes  by  2,746,369  ton^. 
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The  appointment  ^ras  announced  in  April  191 2,  of  a  royal  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  natural  resources  and  improvement  of  the  tr^de  of  the  Empire,  following 
upon  a  resolution  passed  at.  the  Imperial  Conference  in  May  191  z.  The  foUowiag 
were  appointed :  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Lord  Inchcape  (Chairmaj]^ « Sir  Edgar  Vincent, 
Sir  Charkis  John  Owens,  Sir  H.  Rider  Hazard,  Mr«  Tom  Gamett  (of  Mapchester),  and 
Mr;  WilMam  Lorimer  (of  Glasgow);  for  Canada,  Mr.. George  Eulas  Faster,  minister  oi^ 
trade  and  customs;  for  Australia,  Mr.  Donald  Campbell,  lormerly  a  membcx  pf  .the: 
legislature  of  South  Australia;  for  New  Zealand,  Sur  Joseph.  George  Ward)  rec^tly 
prime  minister  of  the  Dominion;  for  South  Africa,  Sir  David  de  Viilllars  Graa{,. minister 
of  posts  and  telegraphs;  for  Newfoimdland,  Mr.  Edgar  Bowiiog,  MX.C.      . 

Import  and  Export  Trade  (United  Kingdom,  191 1). — The  total  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in.  191 1  were  valued  at  £680,157,527,  an  increase  6f  £1,900,503  (+0.27  per  cent) 
o'n  1910.  Of  this  total,  British  possessions  contributed  £171,453,587  (an  increase  of  £815,971 
or  -j-0.47  per  cent),  and  foreign  countries  £508,703,940  (an  increase  of  £1,084,532, , or  HrO.a 
per  cent).  The  total  exports  m  loi  i  wer6  valued  at  £556,878,432,  an  increase  of  £22^732,615 
(+4.08^  percent)  on  1910.  Of  this  total,  British  possessions  took  £169,745,187  (anincrea^ 
of  £12.289,933,  or  +7.2  per  cent),  and  foreign  Countries  £387,I3;},245  (an  ^ncreaee  of  £10,- 
^2,682,  or  +^.69  per  cent).  The  proportion  per  head  of  population  of  the  value  of  imports 
into  the  United  kingdom  in  1910  was  £15:2:1,  and  in  191 1,  £i5.'OUf;  that  o£  exerts  of 
native  produce  only  ( £430,384,772  in  1910,'and  £454,119,298  in  191 1)  was '£9:1 1:8  in  1910 
and  £10:0:7  in  1911,  and  that  of  net  imports  (i.  e.  less  re-exports)  was  £12:15:10  in  i9io.and 
£12:1^:0  in  191 1.  Bullion  and  specie  are  excioded.  Table  XXfll  snows  the  trade  with 
British  possessions,  and  Table  XaIV  with  foreign  countries. 


Table  XXIIl»-^Impofis  from  and  Exports  to  British  Possessions,  igii. 


From  and  To 


Fiidia  arid  Ceylon      . 

Straits  Settlement,  Malaya*  ami 

.  Hong  Kong 

Africa        

Canada  and  Newfoundland 
West  {ndies         ^     .      .      .     . 

Australia  ....... 

New  Zealand  .      . 

Other  British  Possessions 


Imports, 


52,227,837 

15,4^85.064 
14,100,576 
26,139,766 
2,573.821 
39,104,966 
17,850,063 

3.971,494 


Inc.  or  Pec. 
on  1910. 


+3.392,437 

+  1,748,811 

-  775.083 

-  833.463 

-  672,838 

4-    528,675 
-3,092,601 

-h    520,033 


Export'6. 


56,499.051 

8,125,232 

27.527.294 
23,406,417 

4,280.239 
34,540,276 
10,599.700 

4,766,976 


Inc.  Qr.Dec. 
on  1910. 


+7.on.49'7 

-  399.414 
+  1,171,163 

'^    239,752 

+    388,564 

+3.467.653 
+1,107,148 

-  306,946 


TahU  XXI  V.-^Imports  from  and  Exports  to  Foreign  Countries,  jgu. 


From  and  To 


Argentina    .  .*  *  . 
Austria-Hungary     . 
Belgian  Congo   .     ..    .     -,  ". 
Belgium  .     .... 
Brazil     .  •     '     '     •    '  • 
BMlgaria  .      . 

Chilli      .     .  ,     .'    .  '  t 

Colombia      .      .     ,     ., 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  \      . 
Denniarki  and  dependencies   . 

Egypt.    -  .  •     •  '     • 

Ecuador  .  .     .  .  ^.      /.    . 

France     .  , '    .'     . 

French    possessions    (excluding 

Pacific)  ...     . 
Germany       -    .,  .     ,. 


Imports. 


• 


27.248,185 

1. 5 1 7. 059 

35.891 
35,111,610 

10,777.535 
262,294 

.5.596,148 
4,043^661 

.  976,373 

299.357 
21,234.694 

21,501,923 

331.510 

49,072;  193 

2,252,181 
43. 1 67.3  r^ 


Inc.  or  Dec. 
on  1910. 


-1,684,872 

+  158,194 

-  '  17.526 
+ 2, 62 1 ,428 
—6,740,202 
+  223,408 

-  800,724 

-  119.346 

+  ^  575 
-1,484,687 

+  1,122,456 
+  474.530 

-  .  15.393 
-2,252,165 

H-.  133.990 
-I- T. 968.452 


Exports; 


19.346.191 
6,040,801 

269,2  r8 

22,237,494 

12,442,100' 

1,004,492 

6,641 ,206 

12,257,197 

1,104,133 

2,887,27s 

6.027,376 

10,4461651 

626,182 

36,091,159 

2.50^,629 
57,424,693 


inc.  or  Dec. 
on  1 9  to. 


-*  387,633 
+  916,760 

+  116,079 
+  1,160,146 
-4.420,275 
+  248.837 
+  708,745 
+2,940,075 

-  113.418 

+    ^47.633 

-  120,203 

+  1,563,866 
+  315.264 
+2,119,763 

-  '23.647 
+^.?  13.^36 
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Table  XXIV.-^lf^pdrlsfrdm.aiid  Exports  to  Foreign  Countries^  i(^.ir^Contiinued, 


From  and  To 


German  West  Africa 
Greece     .... 


Hayti  and  St.  Domingo 

Holland 

"   ^  (Dutch    possessions    in 

Indian  Seas) 

Italy        .  J 

Tapan       .'..!..., 

Mexico  and  Central  America  . 

Morocco      .  .  

Norway 

Pacific  Islands  (various)   ... 

Panama ,.      .i     . 

Persia '...•. 

Philippine  Islands  and  Guam 
Portugal 

**        (Azores,  Madeira,  Africa) 

Rumania 

Russia     I 

Stain  .> 

Spain 

Canary  isles       .      >  ^  '  . 

Sweden  .'•'.' 

Tripoli     .      .   ' 

Tunis*.     ...;..'.. 

Turkey 

United  States  

Umguay 

Venezuela 

Other  Forpigfi  Countries    . 


161,996 

2,314.592 

176,033 

42.626,723 

.  4.210,309 
3358,' 80 

,  3.335.338 

.;2.467.593 
817^037 

6,314,258 

=  322,856 

32,370 

550,144 
.1,819,287 

2,901,062 

1.060,375 

6,782,310 

41^337.051  • 
421,654 

»3f562,i55 
1,452.423 

".465495 
107,171 

920340 

5,5^.223 

124,442,336 

» .435*594 
4>59,o84 

1,036.167 


Inc.  or 'Dec. 
on  1910 


\ 


-  51.357 
+        6,656 

+  75.455 
4-2,204,381 

4-1,161,046 
+  97,803 
-1,480,991 

-  9.^22 
-h    234.806 

-  351.915 
-i-  9>73S 
+       '  70t, 

+  i95»5^ 
+  178.5(^7 
7  2035.76$ 
-h  37.090 
+3,285,686 
i-'2;ooi,533 
-*    368,266 

-  264;790 
-f  29,374 
+   80,810 

-  66,497 
-f  388»650 
+  828,227 
4-4,467,618 
*♦  309,161 
4-  116,363 
4-  25,774 


Exports 


476.095 
1,752,706 

423.943 
18,026,566 

f 

5*502,911 

14.579.733: 
12,132,652 

4.038,838 

1,384.976 

5.325,866 

247,356 

:  508,789 
835,766 

i  ,023,4^3 

3.387.360 
4,828,877 

2,788,911 
22,316,679 

1,053.490 
6,067,849 

1,^16,459 

7,474,777 

132,081 

505.940 
9^729,690 

56,098,927 

2,985,662 

1,104,467 

i.»73.35i 


Inc.  or  Dec. 
on  1910 


4-   46,988 

4-  178,366 

4-   26,658 

2,965 

+  i»398,305 
4-/111,383  : 

+ 1,743.244 
4-  488,994.. 

f  ^l^W 
t  785.663  . 

+  73^007: 
4-  85,023  . 

-  184,608 

+  49.712 

-  817,124 
4-  908,862 
4*1,095,952 

'+  365»»7:J 
4-  6j±,8o8 

4-  134*391 
^  307*784 
4-       7.046  ! 

H-     51.595  = 
4-   897,215 
-6,082,959 

■f  49.193 
4-  289,634 
4*   210,713 


Tabic  XXV  shiowii  th(^  declared  v^Iue  of  the  principal  articles  imported. 

TahU  XXV.— Imports,  igii. 


*  ■  ■  >  -<  4   ■  » 


Food^  drink,  etc.'r-r 
Graiit  and  Flour  . 
Meat 
Butter 
Sugar  .. 
Tea 
Wine    . 
Coffee  . 
Fish  (Cured  or  Salted) 
Cocoft  and  Chocolate 
Apples. 
Oranges     ... 
Bananas    .      . 
Tobacco  . . 
Raw  Materials:—^  . 
Cotton 

Wool  ..... 
Oils  etc.  .  . 
Wood"  and  Timber 
Textile  materials  ex- 
cluding cotton:  and 
*  wool .  .  .'  ,  .,  . 
Caoutchouc    . 


1911. 


75,760,943 
49,722,183 
24.600,619 

26,586,839 

12,983,377 

4.159.756 

2,450,177 
2,994,778 

3,032,443 

2,232,992 

2,383,386 
1,857,686 
5,284,91^ 

!  J 

71^,155.514 
36,037.451 

^5.<>47,^49 

25,62F,I7I 


14,6^1.045 
18,33^.502 


Inc.  (+) 

or 
Dec.  (-) 
Per  Cent 
on  I  QIC. 


.—    2.0 

-f   :1.7- 
4-0.8 

4-  8.2 

4-14-0 
r  2.1 
4-  6.2 

—  U.2 

+  4-4 
4-  2.0. 

+  .5.1 
4-  8.1 

+  15-3 

r 

4 

—  0.2 

-  3.5 

-  6.7 

-  1-5 


4-14-1 
-29.3 


ii 


Hides  and  Skins  .      . 

Metallic  ores  excluding 
iron  .      .  >      . 

Iron  ore,  etc.  . 

Manufactured      A  rti- 
.  cles: — 

Yarns  and  textile  fab- 
rics   

Metal:  (excluding  iron  - 
and  steel).  .    i. ;    . 

Leather    . .,  *  ,    \      . 

Chemicals' 

Iron  and   Steel   (not 

machinery)     '  . 
Paper  ....      .      » 
Machinery     >  •  .  .      .  . 
Cutlcr>',      Hardware, 

etc.  .      .      ... 

Apparel  j      ^  • 

Aeroplanes,       Cycles  . 
.  Motor  Cars,  etc.    .. 
».  .  ■  •  t 


19X1. 


11,106,664 

8,859,967 
5,799,162 


42,202,598 

27,58if244 
12,2^7,521 

11,411,060 

11.133.854 
6,574.530 
5,768,66a 

5.273.043 
5*199.932 

6,5QQi046 


I11CC+) 

or 
Dec.  (-) 
Per  Cent 
on  iQzo. 


-13. 9 

-1.4 
-  7-5- 


4-  6=.  3 

4r.II..6 

+"3-4" 
4-  1:3' 

4^2  <5- 

.4-  2.5. 
4-29:0 

4^12  :«'• 
4-Ji^8: 

+  16.9 

-    •    i      • 
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The  principal  articles  exported  are  similarly  treated  in  Table  XXVI. 

Table  XX  VI.— Principal  Articles  Exported,  iqii7 


.  •  • 
igii- 

Inc.  (+) 

or 
Dec.  (->. 
Percent 
oa  zQio. 

•    .    '  . 

.:  J^II. 

lac.  (+) 

or 
Deo.i-) 
Per  Cent 
on  ZQio^ . 

Cptton,   yarn  and 
manufactures   . 

Iron  and  Steel  manu- 
factures      .      .      .  ^ 

Woollen  yarn  add 
manufactures   . 

Coal,  Coke  and  manu- 
factured fuel     .     . 

Machinery 

Chemicals,  etc. 

Textile    (not   cotton, 
silk' or  wool) 

£  •    ' 
120,063,355 

43.730.292 

37.239.197 

38,447.354 
30,960,678 

20.053,129 
13.198,754' 

-fi3-3 
+  1.7 
4-  0.8 

+ 1.6 

+  5-7 
+  7-9 

—  2.1 

Metal     manufactures 

(not  .iron)    . 
Clothing    .... 
Leather  and  Leather 

goods     .     .     . 

Ships 

Cutlery,  Hardware,  etc. 
Earthenware  and  glass 
Aeroplanes,    Railway 

carriages.    Motor 

Cars,  Cycles     . 
Herrings    .... 
Oil's,  Seed,  Nuts  . 

£      . 

11,022,536 
13,820.465 

4.879. 1 7S 
5.663,115 

7.395,084 

4.713,298 

8,125,047 

4.913.398 
4.793.768 

-h  8.6 

+  3. '8 
-35:5 

+  15.1 
+  ^-^ 

+  90 
+i?i.7 
-.4-6 

— , -^ ^ . — — ^ T- • • .— . ' —         —  -  ~  - ; ■  11-. 

The  imports  of  ^[old.and  silver  bullion  and- specie  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  as 
follows  in  iQii,  the  increase  or  decrease  per  cent  on  i^io  being  given  in  brackets.  GM — 
from  Britisn  possessions  £42,)8i5»9i5  (+4>7)»  includins;  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal 
£37j2i8,665  (+9*0;  India  £2,245,761  (  +  1.14);  and  Au3tralia  £1.534.965  (-33-8):  from 
foreign  countries  £5,877,838  (—611.3),  making  .a  .total  ^^om  foreign  countries  and  British 
possessions  of  £48,693,753  (  —  15.1).  Silver^Tvom  British  possessions  £1,447,957  (— 35'.i); 
from  foreign  countries  £12,845,790  (+8.2),  including  United  States  of  America  £11,896,503 
(+4. 02);  making  a  total  of  £i4,293.747  (+I-37). 

Textile  Industries. — The  imports  of  raw  cotton  in  191 1  (with  increase  or  decrease  on  the 
preceding  year)  were  as  follows: — ^total  imports  2,207,088,100  lbs.  (-f  1188);  re-exported 
291^180,600  lbs.  {-Iri3v6);  retained  1,915,907,500  lbs.  (H-ii  .6).  The  United  States  supplied 
i»682/)oo,ooo  lbs.  (-f.i4'4);  Egypt  364,000,000  lbs  (  +  10.6),  and  British  India  79,000.000 
lbs.  (-26.0). 

Wool  (sheep,  lamb,  alpaca  and  llama)  was  imported  in  191 1  to  a  total  of  799,896.221 
lbs.  (-0.5);  304,525,910  lbs.  were  re-exported  (-9-2);  495.370,3ii  lbs.  "were  retamed 
(+5-8).    Table  XXV II  shows  the  countries  of  origin. 

Table  XXVII.— -Countries  of  Origin  for  Wool  Imports  to  U.K.,  igit. 


Inc.  (+)  or 

. 

Inc.  (-H)  or 

IQII 

Dec.  (-) 

19x1 

Dec.  (-) 

Million  lbs. 

Per  Cent  on 

MUlion  lbs. 

Per  Cent  00 

_ 

.   . 

igio. 

. 

19x0. 

Russia    . 

2.856 

-24-8 

China 

2.98 

'  +23:3 

Germany  . 

2.38 

-30.8 

South  Americ£l   .- 

84.64 

+21.5 

Belgium 

3-215 

-32.2 

United  States     . 

1.77 

-52.5 

France. 

22.544 

-18.3. 

Sooth  Africa 

101.88 

-    2.4 

Spain  and  Poftu* 

*     •        » 

India 

56.58 

+  6.1 

gal    .... 

I  77 

-40.3 

Australia 

323  99 

-f  3.0 

Turkey 

"94 

+25.6 

New  Zealand  "   . 

174.12 

—    8.2 

Egypt  .... 

3-33 

-   96 

Falkland  Isles 

2.577 

-46.8 

Shipping. — In  19 11  the  total  net  tonnage  oi  vessels  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes 
and  'in  baHast  at  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  ^as  as  follows,  showing  increase  or  de- 
crease per  <;ent  on  1910:  Steamy  entered  671253,999  tons  (4-3.9),  cleared  67,844,960 
(+3-7);  Sailing^  entered  1,19x0,516  (—2.?),  cleared  1,899,^6  (  —  2.5);  Total,  entered 
^,164,515  (+3.7),  cleared  69,744,826  (+3.5).  Of  these  the  British  vessels  alone 
represented:  entered  40,777,476  tons  (-(-2.8),  cleared  41,107,978  (+2.3). 

The  total  net  tonnage  of  British  ve&sels  with  cargoes  entered  and  cleared  in  ports  of 

foreign  countries  in  1911  was  as  follows:  enter^  21,534,126  tons,  cleared,  29,237,582* 

In  British. ports  abroad:  entered  7,920,081,  cleared  7,856,500. 

The  principal  ports  of  the  U.K.,  with  the  tonnage  of  vessels  cleared  and  entered  in  191 1, 
are  shown  as  Ibllows,  with  the  increase  or  decrease -per  cent  on  19 10: —  London,  ent.  U,973r 
249  (-1.5).  cl.  9,004,974  (+0.05);  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead^  ent.  7.887,719  (+39).  cL 
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6,880^71  (+2*7);  Cardiff  eat.  $,$26^26  (+0.04).  d.  8,398,047  (-2.8);  Tyne  Ports  (New- 
castle, N,  and  S.  Sl|ielcis)r  ent.  5,954*498  (+18.5),  cl.  6342,199  (-f-ii.8);  Soulhampion, 
ent.  4.466.314  (+2. 8).  cl.  4f35i.037  (+3-7);  Hull,  ent.  3,534.^4  (-5-6) r  cl.  3.185,290 
(-8.2);  G/ojfcw,  ent.  2.146,512  (-f-5-3)»  cl-  3418,771  (+38);  Docer,  ent.  2,068,728  (+15.2). 
cl.  2.060,391  (+15-5)5  Newport,  ent.  1,703.794  (+12.8),  cl.  2^292,584  (+8.3)?  Blytk,  ent. 
1^388,727  (+12),  cl.  i. 973.867  (+8.3X;  MiddUsbrough,  ent.  1.597.834  (-5-2)<  cl.  1,656,530 
(+6.9);  PlymofUh,  ent.  1,670,446  (+11.9),  cl.  1,497,105  (+0.8);  Sunderland,  ent.  1,421,748 
(  +  19).  cl  1,742,937  (+12.9);  Swansea,  ent.  1,251,983  (+24.6),  cl.  1,84^,624  {-{-^.q)',  Grimsby, 
ent.  1,446,777  (+9-8),  cl.  1,503.095  (+8.7);  Leiih,  ent.  I,4I7.534  (+0.04),  cl.  1,448,498 
(+0.00);  Manchester,  ent.  1,329,679  (-fo.oo),  cl.  1,095,478  (+1.3);  Bristol,  ent.  1,049,^7 
(+1.3).  cl,  817,398  (+2.7);  Metkil,  ent.  908.318  (+7.3),  cl.  1,191.052  (4-I.3);  Harwtck, 
ent.  918,123  (+4.6),  cl,  867,666  (+4-5);  Grangemoulk,  ent.  820,855  (-14.2),  cl.  906,283 
(-12);  Hartlepool,  ent.  951.849  (  +  i5-i).  cl.  730,513  (+19-6);  GooU,  ent.  769,531  (-^4.2), 
cl.  769,962  (-4.5);  Port  Talbot,  ent.  590,802  (-1.4),  cL  888,990  (+2.9);  Burntisland,  ent. 
5^9.435  (-t-7-4).  cl.  836,336  (4-16.2);  FolkesUme,  em.  646,546  (+82.4),  cl.  640,267  (4-77); 
Newhaven,  ent.  433.786  (+4-9)»  ^^'  4^3.626  (+5-3);  Bo'ness,  ent.  319.027  (—6.5),  cl.  308,569 
(-5.7).    .  . 

'  Receni  Developfnents  at  English  Parts:* — Londan.'^^ln  1909  the  value  of  th^  imports 
into  tbt  port  of  London  represented  32.9  per  cent;  and  the  exports  1S.5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  for  the  U.K.  The  Port  of  London  (Registration  of  Craft)  Order  (Zpnfirmation 
Act,  1910,-  authorised  the  Port  of  London  Authority  to  impose  fecss  in  respect  of  the 
registration  or  licensing  of  craft  on  the  river  Thames.  In  191 1  the  Port  Authority  de- 
cided to  constract  a  new  dock  estimated  to  cost  £1^400,000,  and  the  King  undertook  to 
perform  the  ceremony  of  catting  the  first  sod  on  July  17,  19x2,  but  this  was  prevented 
by  the  Transport  Workers'  strike.  On  February  i,  191 1,  H.M.S/"  Thunderer/'  the 
first  super-Dreadnought  vessel  constructed  on  the  Thames^  was  launched  from  the  yard 
of  the  Thames  Ironwoi^  Shit>-buikiing  and  Engineering  Co. 

Mersey. — Important  developments  of  the  north  end  of  the  Livetpod  Dock  Estate 
include  the  Gladstone  Dock  at  Seaforth,  begun  iil  September  1910.  It  was  dedded 
early  in  1912  to  donstruct  a  deep-water  approach  taking  vessels  1,100  feet  long.  The 
Gladstone  Dock  is  to  be  convertible  into  a  graving  dock;  two  branch  docks  and  a  half- 
tide  dock,  together  with  a  lock  645  feet  long,  communicating  with  the  Hornby  Dock, 
are  included  in  the  scheme,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  £3,000,000.  New  works  have 
also  been  undertaken  at  Brocklebank  Branch  Dock,  including  the  extension  of  quayage, 
railways  and  sheds.  The  proposal  to  constnict^a  bridge  between  Liverpool  and  Birken- 
head was  revived  in  191 2,  but  the  scheme  for  the  erection  of  a  custom  house  at  the  pier 
head  has  been  abandoned  owing  to  failure  of  ttre  negotiations  for  the  site. .  Facilities  a,t 
the  Port  of  Manchester  have  been  extended  at  Trafford  Park  and  elsewhere  on  the 
canal,  and  seed-crushing  works  have  been  undertaken  at  Partington  and  elsewhere. 
Combrook  wharf  was  extended  in  191 1.  The  Manchester  Cotton  Assodation  is  aictfve- 
ly  fostering  the  import  trade  in  raw  cotton/. 

Dee,-r-An  improved  waterway  for  shipping  in  the  Dee  estuary  has  long  been  con- 
templated, and  in  1912  a  conference  of  representatives  of  Flint  and  Denbigh  County 
Councils,  Chester. Town  CoUndi,  Dee  Conservancy  Board,  arid  other  bodies,  gave 
general  approval' to  a  scheme  for  a  navigable  cfaannd  near  the  Flintshire  shore,  fnd 
agreed  to  press  the  Development  Commissioners  to  grant  £36,000  towards  the  estimated 
cost  of  £75^000;  - .  / .  •  '.  .  / 

Southampton. — Increased  size  of  the  Atlantic  liners  calling  at  Southampton  necessi- 
tated the  construction  of  a  dock  of  16  acres,  which  was  used  for  the  **  Titaluc.'^  Con- 
siderable loss  has  been  sustained  by  strikes  of  dockers. 

At  Doveri  trials  were  made  in  1910  for.  the  running  of  traitis  serving  passenger  vesseb 
on  the  Admiralty  Pier  extension.  It  was  dedded  in  September  1912  to  dose  the  west- 
em  entrance  to  Dover  harbour,  with  &  view  to  improving  the  shelter  in  rough  weather, 
and  to  qctend  or  duplicate  the  eastern  entrance. 

Bristol  continues  to  direct  its  chief  effort  to  the  development  of  the  dock  estate  owned 
by  the  munidpality.  New  trafBc  has  been  attracted.  The  Canadian  Steamship  Ltd. 
(Royui  Line),  established  in  1910,  has  been  very  successful,  particularly  in  the  emigra- 
tion branch,  and  large  numbers  of  agriculturists  from  the  west  of  &igUnd  have  been 
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settled  in  Canada.'  There -has  also  been  consideFablr  Increase  oi  the  imports  offroziefi 
_meit. .  The  port  dues  grew  from  £146,565  in  rgti  to  £155,^84  in^igii.  The  latter 
figures  are  the  highest  on  Record,  and  th^  trade  has  doubJed  since  1882.  Grain  and 
provkion^  continue,  to  be  among  the  chief  imports,  and  petro(eum\:apd  f ruk  have  i>eeQ 
ilnpoited  fn  increasing  ttuantities  of  late.  There  is  still  a  heavycall  on  the  rates  to  meat 
the  d^ciency  in  dock  revenue,  the  amount  of  aid  in  1912  befing  £140,006  compared  with 
£1.54,000  }n  15^11.  The  city's  indebtedness  considerably;  exceeds  £8^006,000,  over 
£5)75^>oQo  being  for  dockS)  after  allowing. for  accumulations. in  the  Sinking  Fund.^ 

Hitkiber  And  Lincolnshire  Coast.— At  Hull  an  important  addition  to  the  facilities  for 
the  coal  export  trade  was  niade  in  1910  by  the  installation  of  coaling  beds  at  the  Victoria 
Dpbks,  This  method  of  shipping  coaVthe  appliance  for  which  has  a  cd^pacit^  of  .600 
tons  per  houri  had  not  previously  been  employed  in  England.  The  .extensioa  of  ;the 
jointdock  wad  completed  in  1912. 

The  greatest  undertaking  on  the  east  coast  has  been  the  construction  by  the  Great 

Central  Railway,  of  the  Immingbam  Dock»  opened  by  the  King  on  July  22)  191 2.     Six 

miles  from  Grimsby  and  nine  miles  nearer  the  North  Sea  than  Hull,  ImmiBghaJn  pos^ 

sesses  many  advantages,  providing  free  Ingress-  and  ogress  at  any  state  of  the  tide.    The 

area  of  thp  dock  property,  which  is  two  anda  half  miles  in  length  :and  one  mile  in 

breadth,  is. just  over  1,000  acr^s,  and  the  railway  sidings  and  lines  extend  to  170  mtlea, 

being  sufficient  td  take  11,600  waggons  carrying  upwards >of  10,000  tons.    The  water 

iarea-  is  45  acres.    There  ane  eight  hydrauHc  steam  hoists  capable  of  shipping  5,600  ton^ 

per  liour.'.  From  Griili&by  itself  the  coal  shipments  to  foreign  posts  in  191 1  exceeded 

1, 500,000: tons.    At  Boston  dock  eiitension- has  been  taken  in  blind. 

Wrecks, — The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United:  IGngdom  totally  lost  at -flea  in 
l9iio  w£^  di9,;Qf  I50»i4j2  tOBs  (sailing  195  of  32,547  tqns,.fit^ra  124  of  117,595  toAS>.  v 

Comnainicittions>^Rail'may3.--^TMe  XX VIU  gives  rpaitkulars  for  tte  railwtty6  of 
tfa^  United  Kingdom  in  1911,- the  figures  being  also  analysed  under  the  three  divisions 
of  the  kingdom;  for  purposes  of  comparisoo.  -  *     ■ 

•..-./  Table  XXVIll.—Railway  Sialistics,  fQii, 


United 
Kingdom. 


Mileage  at  the  end  of  year  ..     ., 
Capital  paid  up  ^million  £),'  . .' 
Number  of  padsens^ra^miHions)^ 
increase  per  cent  on  loio '' .     . 

.T^mnage  '(million9).ofmineral9 
and  goods   ...... 

Increase  per  c^nt  on  1910    . 

Total  receipts  =  :     .      :        • 

From  paaso^ers    ;.  1. 

. .  Per  mjle  of  Une  qp^n  .  .1.     .r 

;    From  goods .     .  •   ,     ^     . .  ,, 
Per.mfl^  of  Ii^e  Ojpcn  .     :    ' . 

Total  ihfcrease  per  cent  .     .'.*.' 

Working  expenses      .... 


.^23*417  . 

It  .324: 
1,3^6:3 

'    I    lv4   •  • 

■  "If  ». 

523.57    . 
1.78    ' 

/I27,k99i000 
*  53»955.o«> 

i  63,285,0pp.. 

':     2.6 
£78,617,000 


'  England 
and  Wal^.: 


K 


i6,i2oo 

^£1.093.2' 
'  1,188. d 

•  .    '.  i.4f    ; 

44S.29  . 

■      1.7  '• 

£109,189,006 

£46»3o8,ooo 

f  £2,839.--. 

£53,921,000 

E328^     • 

■>2*.6  ••■'■'• 
£68,252,000 


Scot  land  < 


«i 


». 


,  3»8i5 

•£t85.7     ■ 
.   1107.3  i 

•■■:  -a.^:.. 

.  68.67  ' 

2.0 
£i3,4»9>ooo' 
£5)36a.ooQ 

J^405 
£7,28r,ooo 

i^i.909 
i-o 

£7»55i.ooo 


Ireland. 


3,402 

£44  98 
30.8 

0,29 

6.62    , 
-    '    1.4 
£4,5iljooo 
X34284,q0OT 

.      £671      » 
£2,082,000 

•£6i2' 
:     k),  8 

;£2i.ai4»ooo 


The  percentage  of  working  expenditure  to  tdtal^e^eibts  wan  62  for  the  whdie  kingdom, 
63  for  Engkuidand  Wales,  ^  for  Scotland  and  62  for  Irdlajid.  .  ,  :  ' 

The  Great  Western  Railway  company,  having-shortened  its  joute  between  Birmij^han) 
a^d  I^oodonby  making,a  ne^jine  wd  Aynho,  has  spent  upwards  of  £2,000,000  Jn  the.Biroiing- 
ham  district  in  widening  and  improving  the  liiie  north  and  south  ot  the.city,  rebuildihg  Snow 
Hill 'Station  and  constructing  a  ne#  passenger  8tatt6n  ahd  a  latige  gidods  station  ^'at  Mobr 
Street^neitV' the  public  markets.  The  London/ and  North*- Western  .Railway -companv  are 
preparing  an  important  scheme  for  the  improvement  9/  New  Street  Station..  Birmingham, 
jandthe  extension  of  the  adjoining  QMcen'*s  HoteK  A  new  line  is  prpjected  from  Coventry 
to  Arlcy  In  Conjunction  with  the  Wmtacfe  and  N^incaton  branch  of  the  "Londdn  and  North- 
•  Western,  for  the  purpose  Of  <dbVeloping  the  coatfiad  in  the  nefighbourhood  of  CovantrjC  I h 
oonna:tic»n  with.teoent  lai»nr  disputes  it  may  be  mentioned  tbajt  the  North-Wesi<ern  ic<>niipaay 

'<  ExcMding  aeaaoiiHticket  holders* 


\ 
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Appbinted  a  "  ^evance-hearer "  (Feb.  1912)  to  inquire  into  minor  complaints.  Tbc 
extension  of  a  branch  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  north  of  Enfield  to  Cuffley  and 
beyond,  is  opening;  up  a  new  residential  district  for  London.  Other  railway  enterprises 
include  the  reopening  (April  13,  loii)  of  the  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire  light  Railway 
from  Shrewsbury  to  Llan^mynech,  after  lying  derelict  for  thirty  years,  and  the  opening  of  ^ 
Hoe  (July  If  1912)  i|  miles  long,  connecting  Holywell,  Flintshire,  with  Holywell  Junction 
station  on  the  L;  Sc  N.  W.  line  from  Chester  to  Holyhead.  An  extension  of  the  electrificatian 
of  part  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway  system  was  opened  in  March  191 1  between 
Maghull  and  Town  Green,  and  a  scheme  for  the  electrification  of  the  Manchester,  South 
Junction  and  Altrincham  line  is  in  hand.  A  bill. was  promoted  in  1912  by  local  landowners 
for  a  railway  between  Richmond  and  Reeth  in  the  valley  of  the  Swale,  Yorkshire. 

CamUsy  etc,: — The  final  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Inland  Navi- 
gation has  received  much  attention  in  the  midlands;  and  a  Midland  Waterways  Asspcia- 
tion,  representative  of  all  the  towns  and  interests  concerned;  has  been  formed  to  press 
forward  the  scheme  ot  the  Commission  for  improved  water  communication  with  Hull, 
Livexpooly  London  and  the  Severn  ports.  A  committer  has  also  been  formed  to  pro- 
mote the  restoration  of  the  Warwickshire  Avon  as  a  commercial  waterway. 

London  Traffic. — In  1910  the  mileage  of  tramways  in  London  was  139.48.  Motor 
omnibuses  have  practically  superseded  the  horse  omnibus;  in  1899  there  were  five  motor 
omnibuses  licensed  hy  the  Metropolitan  Police,  while  in  191Q  this  number  swelled  to 
iy20o,  and  the  number  has  greatly  increased  sinoe.  The  streets  of  London  extend  io 
2,151  miles.  In  some  of  these  the  congestion  of  traffic  is  exceedingly  severe.  The 
number  of  accidents  and  consequent  agitation  in  parliament  atid  elsewhere  in  the  autumn 
of  1.912  drew  the  serious  attention  of  the  Home  Office  and  other  authorities  to  the  mat- 
ter^ and  it  was  considered  whether  statutory  powers  should  be  created  for  the  limitation 
of  the  number  of  public  vehicles  in  certain  thoroughfares.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  London  traffic  in  favour  of  a  Traffic  Board  for  London 
was  strongly  revived,  but  did  not  receive  the  support  of  the  government. 

PractkabUy  all  the  drivers  of  motor  cabs  in  London  struck  in  October-November  191  x, 
and  the  (fispute  was  settled  by  an  arrangement,  the  principal  points  of  which  were  that 
the  drivers  should  retain  "  extras,"  which  are  chargeable  by  statute  upon  passengers, 
and  that  '*  observers,"  whose  duty  it  was  to  report  to  the  cab  companies  any  defalcation 
on  the  part  of  the  drivers,  should  be  abolished.  A  further  dispute  arose  in  March  191 2 
with  the  drivers  and  two  of  the  companies,  and  a  settlement  was  only  effected  on 
April  15th;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  another  strike  took  place. 

The  Piccadilly,  the  Baker  Street  and  Waterloo,  and  the  Hampstdad  "  tube  "  rail- 
ways were,  amalgamated  as  the  London  Electric  Railway  Company  in  1910,  under  the 
control  of  the  Underground  Electric.  Railways  Company;  the  fusion  of  the  latter  com- 
pany with  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company  (which  has  absorbed  a  number  of 
competing  omnibus  companies  since  the  introduction  of  motor  traction)  was  subsequent- 
ly arranged,  and  in  November  191 2  it  was  announced  that  it  was  intended  to  amalgamate 
the  Central  London  and  the  City  and  South  London  ''  tubes ''  with  the  underground 
system^  and  the  London  United  Tramways  with  the  Metropolitan  Electric  Tramwa^y^. 
Thf/chamhan  of  the  Underground  company  is  Sir  Edgar  Spcyer. 
,.  Mood  Board, — ^Under  the  Development  and  Road  Improvement  Act  (1909)  the  Road 
Board  was  created  for  the  improvement  of  roads  and  the  administration,  of  a  grant  for 
that  purpose,  consisting  of  the  proceeds  of  duties  on  motor  spirit  'and  of  part  of-  the 
duties.in  respect  of  carriage  licences.  The  Commissioners  appointed  in  May  1910  were: 
Sir  George  S.  Gibb  (chairman),  Lord  Pirrie,  I^ord  Kingsburgh  (Sir  J.  W.  Macdonal^), 
Lord  St.  Davids,  and  Sir  Charles  D.  Rose,  Bart.  The  Board  has  power  to  act  on  its  own 
initiative  or  through  existing  highway  authorities,  and  has  already  carried  out  much 
important  work,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  improving  roads  btit  in  such  other  directions 
as  inquiry  into  the  best  forms  of  road-crusts. 

One  ppopoaal,  which  has  attracted  wide  ^tention  and  wad  the  subject  of  a  confec«nce  in 
February  1^12,  under  the  chairman  of  the  Board  and  including  representatives  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  local  authorities  interested,  is  that  of  «  pew  Approach  to  London  from  the  w^e^, 
extending  from  Hounslow  to  the  West  Cromwell  Road,  ana  avoiding  among  other  crowdeH 
pohits  =the  narrow  High  Street  of  Brentfotti.-    The  cost  was  estimated  appK^ximately 
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£1,750,000,  hut  alternative  schemes  are  in  the  field.  Mention  may  abo  be  made  of  the 
adaptation  of  disused  portions  of  the  Roman  Foss  Way  in  Lincolnshire  for  modem  traffic. 

The  system  of  propulsion  of  electric  vehicles  without  rails,  bv  n^eans  of  overhead  trolleys, 
has  received  much  attention,  and  has  an  example  in  Leeds,  wnere  a  public  service  oa  this 
principle  was  inau^rated  in  June  191 1.     . 

Tramways  of  the  United  Kingiom* — The  total  length  of  tramwdiys  open  at  the  end  of  191 1 
^'^^^  2597 f*  the  paid-up  capital  £74,735,.i4a;  the  gross  receipts  jCi^«777,0oi  (an  increase  of 
5;3  per  cent  on  the  preceding  year),  working  expenses  amounted  to  j£8«^oo,94i  (increase 
4.5  per  cent);  net  receipts  to  £5,276,060  (increase  6.6  per  cent).  The  number  ot  paseepg^rs 
earned  during  the  year  was  2,907,177,120,  an  increase  of  9.2  per  cent. 

Post  Office. — With  tlie  close  oi  the  ycrr  191 1  the  telephbne  system  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company  passed  under  the  control  of  the  'Postmaster-General,  whose  de- 
partment under  this  arrangement  entered  into  possession  of  some  1,500  exchanges  and 
undertook  the  service  of  400,060  subscribers  in  addition  to  about  80,600  who  *were  pre- 
viously served  by  existing  post-office  exchanges.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  com- 
pany's staff  was  transferred  to  the  government  saivice,  the  total  personnel  amounting 
to  ahont  18,000.  The  rates  were  not  immediately  affected  by  the  change,  but  prubiic 
opinion  was  freely  expressed  that  the  efficiency  6f  the  service  had  deteriorated. 

The  following  statistics  relate  .  to  the  year  ending  March  31,  1912,  The.  total 
number  of  letters  delivered'  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  3186.8  ihiHio as  (itiEnigtand 
and  Wales  2729.8s  Scotland  27^.6  and  Ireland  183.2  millions),  an  average  per  head  of  the 
population:  ot  J^^in  England  and  Wales,  58  in  Scotland  and.42^  in  Ireland,  or- 70  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  There. were  also  delivered  in  the  Kingdom  1265.5  million  newspapers  and  half- 
penny packets,  965,500,000  postcards,  anrf  124,254,092  parcels  with  an  average  oostal  rsite 
of  4.840., jprovidihg  a  revenue  of  £2,505,068,  of  which  £1,122,605  was  paid  to  raflway  com- 
panies. '  The  length  of  telegraph  tines  in  1910-11  was  52,413  miles  ofverhead,  55691  under- 
ground and  3314  submarine,  but  these  ^gures  refM-eseAt  lengths  of  wire  of  44Q1315  miles 
overhead,  .787,5531  underground  and  10,727  submarine.  Telegraph  business  was  transacted 
*t  13,959  postal  and  other  offices,  and  telegrams  numbered  76,029,000  inland  (a  decrease  of 
596,000)  and  15,585,000  foreign  (an  increase  of  478,000  on  the  preceding  year).  Receipts  on 
telegrams:  and  telephones  amounted  to  £5^121^41,  including  £2,3^^53  froin;  tBlano  tele- 
grams and  £k, 952,537  from  telephones  (including  royalties);  expenditure  on  this  department 
amounted  to  £6,352,^81, 

Money  orders  were  issued  in  191 1 -1 2  to  the  amount  of  £35f26o,300  in  England  and  Wales, 
£4,467,975  in  Scotland  and  £2,367,366  in  Ireland  (total  £42,095,731),  and  postal  orders  to  the 
amounts  of  £41,337,000,  £4,432,000,  and  £2,261^000  respectively  (total>  i48,030,tx)o). 

The  demolition  of  the  old  General  Post  Office  in  St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  London,  was 
undertaken  in  July  19 j[ 2.  It  was  hoped.. to  preserve  the  facade,  which  is  of .  sdine 
architectural  interest  {E.  B.  xvi,  94Sb),  by  its  re-erection  elsewhere. 

Finance  (see  under  "  History  "  above,  ad  fin,)  For  1911-12  the  totkl  revenue  for 
the  United  Kingdom  was  £185,090,286,  and  tbe' fcxpendithre  £178,545,100. 

The  following  were  the  details  of  revenue:^ Ci«/<ww,  £33,649,000;  Excise,  ^8,380,000; 
Estate  I?tt/i«5,  £25,392,000;  Stamps^  £9,454,000;  Land  Tax,  £yso,ooo\, /louse  Duty,  £2;r30,- 
boo;  Income  Tax,  £44,804,000;  Lam  Value  Duties,  £481,000';  Post  Office,  £19,^6,000; 
Tekgl^iMs,  £3,105,000;  Telephcnes,  £2,945,000;  Cromi  Lands,  j^o,ooo;  HeUtpis  fir  Sua 
Canak'Skares^etc.t  £i,a8i.497S  Miscellaneous,  £9,5a&»7^  ;  ,  . 

The  following  were  the  details  of  heads, of  expenditure:^ — National •  D^bt,  £;t/^J^oo,ooo: 
Development  Fund,  £1,709,859;  To.  local,  taxation  account,  £9,636,399;  Ctvi/  list,  /470,ooo; 
Annuities  and  Pensions,  £317,745;  SalarUs  and  AUdwanclss,  £^6,572;  Courts  of  Justice, 
£52^.000;  MisceUaneott*,  ^2^,525^ ArmVi  £2f,6^fi0ox  Navy,  £42,858,000;  Miscelltmeous 
Cwu  Services^  £46,061  ;ooo;  Customs  aftd  Excise,  £2*297,000;  Inland  Bmeuue^  ^£^^^,000; 
•P^^  Q/^«  (Xdled:aphs,  etc.),  £20,547,000.  . 

The  income  brought  under  review  for  the  assessment  of  income  tax  was  stated  as  follows, 
for  the  year  ending  Aprils,  191 1; — Schedule  A  (ownership  of  lands,  houses,  etc.),'  England 
£233,906,688,  Scotland  £26, ^a^.^^S,  Ireland  £14,971,877.  Schl  B  (occupation' of  lands), 
Enffand  £t2,a82,oio,  Scotland  £iv925,858,  Ireland  £3,231,092.  Sch.  C  (interest  on  securi- 
ties, etc.),  United  Kingdom'  £49«56a,4i8.  Sch.  D  (prpnts  from  business,  professions,  etcl, 
England  ^00,578,244,  Scotland  £57,036,283,  Ireland  £16,697,542.  Sch.  E  (salaries,  etc.), 
United  Kingdom  £119,697,^115. 

The  National  Debt  on  March  21,  f9r2,  consisted  of  ^^Fl4m<«i  £%^,  £602,300,092;  Termi- 
noble  Annuities,  £33,044,389;  Unfunded  Dehti  £39,500,000;  Other  capital  liabilities,  £50,061;- 
947.     Total  grossliabiUties,  £724,8o6;428. 

Parhamentary  Electors, — In  191 2  the  registered  number.  o£  parliamentary  electois 
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was  7,984,600,  or  an  average  of  11,917  pet  member  of  t)arliameiit  (670  seats).  They 
were  distributed  as  follows:  (A)  England  and  Wales:  cOuniies  (253  seats),  564,281 
owners,  3,106,370  occupiers,  130,302  lodgers,;  total  3»8oo,9S3;  boroughs  («^7),  22,986 
freemen,  freeholders,  etc.,  2,445,387  occupiers,  185,601  lodgers,  total  2,653,974;  univer^ 
ties  (5),  20,816.  Total,  6,475^743.  (B)'SGOtland:  coufUies  (39),  63,884  owners,  372,913 
occupiers,  34,116  lodgers,  total  470,913;  boroughs  (31),  30,265  freemen,  etc.,  255,429 
occupiers,  32,044  lodgers,  total  317,738;  universities  (2),  23,801.  Total,  812,452.  (C) 
Ireland:  counties  (85),  8,918  owners,  556,535  occupiers,  4,926  lodgers,  total  570,379; 
boroughs  (16),  2,535  freemen,  etc,  113,803  occupiers,.  4,691  lodgers,  total,  121,029; 
universities  (2),  4,997.     Total,  696,405. 

Defence. — The  cost  of  imperial  defence,  in  relation  to  national  wealth  and  income,  is 

summarized  in  Table  XXIX* 

Tabk  XXIX. 
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Navy  (see  also  "Navies"  in  Part  I; sect,  i,  of  the  Ybar-Book). — The  creation  of 
a  Naval  War  Staff  was  announced  in  January  1914.  Its  advisory  functions  were 
outlined  in  an  important  memorandum  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  in  which  he  foreshadowed  a  scheme  of  collaboration  between  the  Naval  War 
Staff  and  the  General  Staff  of  the  army.  Some  staff  officers  were  to  be  appointed  im- 
mediately, and  appointments  were  to  be  made  subsequently  after  a  special  course  of 
training  at  the  War  College.  At  the  same  time  the  appointment  was  announced  of  Sir 
Francis  Hopwood  as  additional  Civil  Lord  ol  the  Admiralty  to  deal  with  the  business 
and  commercial  transactions  of  the  Board,  the  appointment  being  permanent  and  non- 
political.  Rear  Admiral  E.  C.  T,  Troubridge  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  War  Suff, 
Captain  G.  Ballard  Director  of  the  Operations  Division,  and  Captain  £.  C.  Jackson 
Director  of  the  Intelligence  Division, 

Admiral-of-thc-Flcet  Sir  A.  K.  Wilson,  formerly  First  Sea  Lord,  retired  from  the 
active  list  on  March  4,  1912,  on  attalnii^  the  age  of  seventy.  He  was  succeeded  as 
First  Sea  Lord,  on  November  29^  191 1,  by  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Bridgman,  whose  resignar 
tion  on  the  ground  of  ill-health^  was  announced  on  December  6, 1912.   He  was  succeeded 

*  After  Mr.  Edgar  Crammond  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (Auff.;  1912). 

*  The  resignation  of  Sir  F.  Bridgeman  on  Dec,  4th  was  the  subject  of  several  questions 
to  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  led  to  an  animated  debate  on  Dec. 
20th.  Mr.  Churchill  had  originally  stated  that  Sir  F.  Bridgeman  resigned  for  reasons  of 
health,  but,  under  pressure,  admitted  that  he  bad  himself  taken  the  initiative  in  asking  for 
the  First  Sea  Lord  s  resignation;  and  he  was  sharply  attacked  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
who  suggested  that  Sir  F.  Bridgeman  had  been  improperly  treated,  and  that  he  had  been 
removed  because  he  disagreed  with  Mr.  Churchill  on  questions  of  naval  policy.  The  full 
disclosure  of  the  facts  on  Dec.  20th  showed  that  these  charsfes  were  untenable.  Mr.  Churchill 
had  reluctantly  been  forced  to  .the  conclusion  that  the  Admirars  health  was  not  equal  to 
the  grave  responsibility  attaching  to  his  office  at  a  time  of  severe  strain,  and  he  was  bound  in 
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by  Admiral  Prince  Louis  of  Battenbei^,  who  was  followed  in  the  office  ci  Second  Sea 
Lord  by  Vice-admiral  Sir  J.  R.  Jellicoe.  Amonis  other  recent  appointments,  Admiral 
the  Hon.  Sir  H.  Meux  succeeded  Admiral  Sir  A.  Moore  as  Commander-m-Chief  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  Admiral  Sir  A.  Berkeley  Milne  succeeded  Admiral  Sir  £.  Poeas  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  the  Mediterranean  (announced  in  April  191 2). 

The  personnel  of  the  Royal  Navy  for  1912-13  is  shown  as  follows,  (i)  Sea  Service:  (a) 
Fleet: — nag  officers  28,  commissioned  officers  4727,  subordinate  officers  740,  warrant  officers 
2070,  petty  officers  and  seamen  97,811,  boys  (service)  ^,601;  total  107,977.  (^)  Coast 
guard: — commissioned  officers  99,  chief  officers  and  second  mates  205,  petty  officers  and 
seamen  2796;  total  3100.  {c)  Royal  marines: — commissioned  officers  ^o,  warrant  officers 
67,  staff  sergeants  and  sergeants  1300,  band  ranks,  buglers  and  musicians  1708,  rank  and 
file  13,296,  band  boys  272;  total  17,0^:  total  for  sea  service  i2S,i4a  (2)  Other  services 
7860.     (3)  Addition  under  supplementary  estimate  1500.     Total  personnel  137,500. 

Army» — In  February  191 2  a  joint  Army  and  Navy  School  of  Aviation  was  estab- 
lished for  the  instruction  of  officers  in  both  services.  A  British  aeronautical  service 
was  instituted  and  designated  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  with  naval  and  military  sec- 
tions, and  a  central  flying  school  on  Salisbury  Plain  administered  by  the  War  Office. 
The  Army  Aircraft  Factory  was  renamed  the  Royal  Aircraft  Factory. 

General  Sir  C.  W.  H.  Douglas  succeeded  General  Sir  J.  French  as  Inspector- General 

of  the  Home  Forces  on  March  5,  191 2. 

The  following  figures  show  the  personnel  of  the  Army  on  October  i,  191 1,  the  numbers 
wanting  to  complete  the  strength  being  given  in  brackets  where  necessary: — (a)  Regular 
Army: — British  establishment  176,539  (4271);  Indian  establishment  77,770  and  1,886 
supernumerary;  staff  and  departments,  etc.,  2474  (106);  armv  reserve  138,531 ;  special  reserve 
60,931  (30,288).  (b)  Territorial  Force: — officers,  N.C.O  s.  and  men  264,911  (49,445);* 
permanent  staff  2786  (35);  reserve  656.  The  above  figures  give  a  total  of  724,598.  Tncre 
are  also  to  be  added: — ^militia  165^;  reserve  205:  militia  (Channel  Isles,  Malta  and  Bermuda) 
— ^permanent  staff  178  (1)  and  militia  5243  (319):  volunteers  (Bermuda) — permanent  staff 
4  (i)  and  volunteer  officers  and  volunteers  225  (89).    Grand  total  732,108. 

Local  Affairs  and  Finance:  United  Kingdom,  1909-10. — For  England  and  Wales 
the  revenue  of  local  bodies  amounted  to  £168,1 57,555*  and  expenditure  to  £166,104,559; 
for  Scotland  to  £18,854,650  and  £18,918,681  respectively,  and  for  Ireland  to  £8,752,498 
and  £8,598,435  respectively.  Outstanding  local  loans  in  England  and  Wales  amounted 
to  £536,002,529,  including  £49,529,222  in  respect  of  loans  taken  over  or  raised  by 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Board;  for  Scotland  the  figure  was  £65,827,182,  including 
capitalised  values  of  annuities,  and  for  Ireland  £22,066,834.    Total,  £623,896,545. 

London  Government, — ^The  assessable  value  in  the  county  of  London  in  191 1  amoimt- 
ed  to  £44,669,412.  The  net  outstanding  debt  of  central  and  local  bodies  on  March  31, 
1 9 10,  was  £111,043,088.  The  central  rates  for  the  administrative  county  (excluding 
the  City  of  London)  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  191 2,  amounted  to  5s.  3.995d;  in  the 
pound;  leaving  to  be  raised  locally  differential  rates  in  each  borough.  The  amounts  of 
the  localised  rates  varied  from  is.  o.oo5d.  in  Westminster  (St.  James)  to  6s.  o.oo5d.  in 
Poplar;  the  amount  of  the  total  rates  varied  from  6s.  4d^  in  Westminster  (St.  James's)  to 
IIS.  4d.  in  Poplar.  A' return  published  by  the  London  County  Council  in  November 
191 2,  compared  the  cost  of  the  municipal  services  in  London  and  six  other  large  cities. 
The  total  net  cost  per  head  of  the  population  was  found  to  be  highest  in  London  £3.35. 
9.5d.,  against  £2.165.1  i.9d.  for  Manchester;  £2.8s.9.7d.  for  Leeds;  £2.55.5. 5d.  for  Liver- 
pool; £2.3S.6.id.  for  Bristol;  £2.3s.2.9d.  for  Birmingham,  and  £i.i8s.8.4d.  for  Sheffield), 

those  circumstances  to  act  as  he  did,  after  consulting  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  inform- 
ing the  Kin^,  whose  sanction  had  been  obtained.  After  conveying  his  view  to  Sir  F,  Bridge- 
man  in  so  kind  and  diplomatic  a  letter  that  the  gallant  Admiral  at  first  failed  to  realise  the 
situation,  he  had  then  put  it  so  bluntly — as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  considered,  "brutally" — that 
no  misunderstanding  was  possible.  But  after  the  full  explanation  given  by  Mr.  ChurchiU 
it  was  clear  that,  if  his  method  was  open  to  criticism,  his  action  ^iv'as  not,  and  that  the  attacks 
on  him  in  other  respects  were  unsupported  by  At\y  material  evidence. 

'  Includes  both  permanent  staff  and  territorial  officers  for  O.T.C  The  Territorial 
force  was  stated  to  include  9236  officers  and  252,152  N.C.O. *s  and  men  on  October  i,  1912, 
givii^  a  total  of  261,388,  and  a  decrease  of  3523  on  the  total  of  the  previous  year. 

« Iiurluding  £22.570,459  of  loans  and  £2,679,183  of  other  receipts  accounted  for  by  the 
Port  of  London  Autnoricy. 
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but  the  cost  per  £  of  assessable  value  is  lowest  in  London  (^Ss.s.gd.,  ranging  up  to  tos.4d. 
in  Leeds).  Education  is  found  to  cost  6s.7.6d.  per  head  more,  and  police  3s.10.2d.  more 
in  London  than  the  average  for  the  other  cities.  Higher  prices,  salaries,  wages,  and  cost 
of  lands  and  building  are  adduced  as  explanations  of  the  higher  total  cost  per  head 
in  London. 

Alderman  Sir  David  Burnett  (an  auctioneer  and  surveyor  by  profession^  was  elected 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  on  September  28,  191 2,  in  succession  to  Sir  Thomas  Boor  Cros- 
by. The  London  Borough  Council  elections  took  place  on  November  i,  191 2,  and  as 
the  result  the  Municipal  Reform  party  retained  the  general  ascendancy  which  it  had 
previously  held.  To  a  total  number  of  1362  seats  in  the  28  borough  councils  there  were 
returned  1002  Municipal  Reformers,  252  Progressives,  33  labour  representatives,  15 
socialists,  23  independents  and  37  non-party  members  (the  borough  of  Stoke  Newington 
electing  a  non-party  council  of  30).  The  Progressives  outnumber  Municipal  Reformers 
in  the  councils  of  Bethnal  Green,  Southwark  and  Battersea,  the  result  in  the  borough 
last  named  constituting  a  Progressive  gain;  on  the  other  hand  that  party  lost  its  previous 
majority  over  the  Municipal  Reformers  in  Hackney. 

Municipal  Boundary  Alterations^  England  and  Wales. — Among  recent  changes  adopted  or 
proposed  in  the  boundaries  or  constitution  of  boroughs^  the  following  may  be  noticed. 

The  area  of  the  city  of  Bath  was  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  county  of  Somerbet  by 
1767  acres  in  191 1 ;  a  population  of  18,454  ^^^  ^  rateable  value  of  £81 ,043  were  thus  added. 

The  Greater  Birmingham  scheme  came  into  operation  on  November  9,  191 1.  The  effect 
of  the  scheme  was  to  include  in  the  city  the  boroueh  c^  Aston  Manor  and  the  urban  district 
of  Erdington  (Warwickshire) ;  the  urban  district  of  Handsworth,  with  Perry  Barr  (Stafford- 
shire) ;  the  rural  district  formed  by  the  parish  of  Yardley  and  the  greater  part  of  tne  urban 
district  of  King's  Norton  and  Northfield  (Worcestershire).  Quinton  (Worcester)  had  beeii 
absorbed  in  1909.  The  whole  of  these  districts  thns  became  part  of  the  geographical  county 
of  Warwick.  Birmingham,  by  this  extension,  was  made  the  second  largest  city  in  the  empire, 
but  it  only  maintained  that  position  until  November  ij^i2,  when  the  extension  of  the  bound- 
aries of  Glasgow  (g.f.)  raised  the  Scottish  above  the  midland  city.  The  area  of  Birmingham 
was  increased  from  13,478  acres  to  43,601  acres.  The  population  in  191 1  was  840,202. 
Without  the  added  areas  it  would  have  been  535,833.  Tne  population  at  the  end  of  1912 
was  estimated  at  about  854,000.  The  corporation  now  consists  of  a  Lord  Mayor,  thirty 
aldermen  and  ninety  councillors,  and  the  city  is  divided  into  30  wards.  The  water,  gas  and 
electric  lighting,  and  tramway  undertakings  belong  to  the  corporation.  The  whole  of  the 
city  with  the  exception  of  Handsworth  (which  remains  in  the  West  Bromwich  Union)  forms 
one  parish  for  poor  law  purposes. 

Application  has  been  made  for  a  charter  of  incorporation  .or  Buxton,  At  Chesteriieidt 
01  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  mayor  in  1910-11,  the  borough  boundaries  have 
been  considerably  extended,  the  area  being  increased  from  12 13  to  2611  acres,  and  the 
population  by  some  10,000  to  ^7t4^*  A  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  borough  of  Dudley 
IS  under  consideration.     The  borough  of  Eastbourne  was  extended  in  April  1911,  to  include 

gart  of  the  parish  of  Willingdon.  A  scheme  is  being  promoted  for  the  extension  of  the 
orough  of  Kidderminster,  By  a  provisional  order  granted  in  May  19 12  Roundhay,  Sea- 
croft,  Shadwell  and  part  of  CrossRiates  have  been  incorporated  in  Leeds,  extending  the  area 
of  the  city  by  4670  acres,  and  adding  7620  to  the  population,  while  the  rateable  value  is 
increased  by  £56,640.  Northampton  was  redivided  m  1912  into  12  wards  instead  of  9,  and 
the  number  of  town  councillors  was  increased  from  36  to  48.  In  Ion,  besides  JDeing  the 
scene  of  the  coronation  review  and  providing  hospitality  for  ships  of  foreign  navies,  Forts- 
mouth  entertained  the  British  Association^  British  Pharmaceutical  Society,  Institute  of 
Auctioneers,  National  Free  Church  Council,  Co-operative  Coxigress,  Incorporate  Municipal 
Electrical  Association,  South-Eastern  and  Metropolitan  Poor  I-aw  Conference,  and  smafier 
bodies.  It  was  considered  opportune  that  Portsmouth  should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
city,  but  the  petition  was  refused.  In  1912  Reading  enlarged  its  boundaries  by  including 
Ca versham  and  part  of  Tilehurst,  in  spite  of  some  opposition.  I  ts  acreage  has  been  increased 
from  5876  to  9107  acres,  and  its  population  from  75,214  to  more  than  88,000.  The  union  of 
Rochester,  Chatham  and  Gillingham  as  a  county  borough  has  been  considered.  In  the  census 
of  191 1  Sheffield  was  found  to  be  the  largest  city  in  \orkshire,  with  a  population  of  45^1,603 
as  compared  with  445,568  in  Leeds,  which  had  previously  held  the  first  position.  On  April 
I,  i9i2,Tinsley  was  added  to  Sheffield,  giving  an  additional  area  of  685  acres,  a  population 
of  5270  and  a  rateable  value  of  ^£42,659.  A  movement  is  on  foot  for  the  incorporation  of 
Stourbridge.  In  Cheshire  the  urban  district  of  WaUasey,  virtually  a  residential  suburb  of 
Liverpool,  which  since  1901  has  increased  its  population  by  24,935  (pop.  in  191 1,  78,514}, 
was  constituted  by  charter,  dated  July  27i  1910,  a  municipal  borough,  and  will  become  a 
county  borough  on  April  i,  1913.    The  borough  of  WaUsend  was  increased  in  October  1910 
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by  the  addition  of  the  former  urban  district  of  Willington  Quay  and  part  of  the  rural  district 
of  Tynemouth. 

Channel  Islands. — ^The  Guernsey  States  (the  legislative  body)  approved  a  resolution  for 
the  adoption  of  English  weights  and  measures  in  1910  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  local  stand- 
ards, but  a  petition  for  the  adoption  of  British  coinage  as  the  only  legal  currency  was  rejected 
in  191 1.  Major  E.  O.  F.  Hamilton,  C.B.,  succeeded  the  late  Major-General  R.  Auld,  C.B., 
in  April  iqii  as  lieutenant-governor  and  commander  of  the  troops  in  Guernsey  and  Aldorney. 

Isle  of  Man. — In  April  iqii  the  Home  Secretary  appointea  a  committee  to  report  upon 
a  petition  from  the  House  of  Keys  for  reforms  in  the  Manx  Government.  It  was  proposed 
to  limit  the  lieutenant-governorship  to  a  term  of  years  (seven  or  eight),  to  extend  the  powers 
of  the  Tynwald,  and  to  constitute  the  legislative  council  of  four  members  elected  By  the 
Keys,  together  with  the  Attorney-General,  the  Bishop  and  two  judges.  The  Tynwald, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  passed  in  April  1912  a  resolution  imposing  a  duty  on 
passengers  entering  or  leaNang  the  ports  of  ^  Douglas,  Ramsey,  Peel,  Laxey  and  Port  St. 
Mary,  and  devoting  the  proceeds  to  nie  improvements  of  the  ports. 

Water  Supply. — ^In  London  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  (New  Works)  Act,  191 1, 
authorised  the  Board  to  construct  new  storage  reservoirs  at  Staines,  Laleham  and 
Shepperton,  new  service  reservoirs  on  Horsendon  Hill,  Greenford,  and  on  Bam  Hill, 
Wembley,  and  to  construct  numerous  conduits  and  aqueducts.  The  Island  Barn  reser- 
voir, near  West  Molesley,  constructed  by  the  Board,  was  opened  on  November  4,  I911. 

The  corporations  of  Derby,  Leicester,  Nottingham  and  Sheffield  are  jointly  responsible 
for  the  Derwent  Valley  Water  scheme,  of  which  the  cost  is  estimated  at  £5,000,000,  and 
which  began  the  impounding  of  water  on  January  i,  191 2.  The  first  two  reservoirs  are 
the  Howden  and  the  Derwent,  the  former  having  a  capacity  of  1^886  million  gallons  and 
being  14  miles  in  length,  and  the  latter  a  capacity  of  2,000  millions,  with  a  length  of  i  J 
miles.  The  proportion  of  water  allotted  to  Leicester  is  35.72  per  cent,  providing  for  a 
daily  yield  of  9,800,000  gallons,  to  Derby  25  per  cent,  to  Nottingham  14.28  per  cent,  and 
to  Sheffield  26  per  cent.  Derbyshire  water  has  also  been  laid  under  contribution  for  the 
supply  of  Stockport,  a  new  source  at  Kinder,  Hayfield,  being  opened  on  July  11,  191 2. 

Improvements  undertaken  in  t\iQ  Liverpool  water  supply  system  include  the  construction 
of  a  reservoir  on  Lake  Vyrnwjr  aqueduct  near  Malpas,  and  a  water-tower  (191 1 )  and  high 
level-tank  at  Woolton  Hill.  •  Similarly  at  Manchester,  for  which  water  is  drawn  from  Thirl- 
mere  in  the  Lake  District,  it  has  been  necessary  to  undertake  extension  of  the  works  by 
laying  a  third  conduit  from  the  lake  to  the  city.  Works  are  in  progress  for  a  water-supply 
from  the  river  Alwen  in  North  Wales  for  Birkenhead. 

On  October  4,  191 1,  the  nevf  Lincoln  water-supply  was  inaugurated,  being  obtained  from 
the  red  sandstone  near  the  village  of  Elkesley,  Nottinghamshire,  22  miles  from  the  city, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £250,000. 

Housing  and    Town-planning, — ^In  London^   improved  communications  and   the 

working-class  dwellings  provided  in  the  outskirts  (as  at  Norbury,  Totterdown  and  White 

Hart  Lane)  by  the  London  County  Council,  have  facilitated  the  efllux  of  population  from 

the  centre  to  the  border  of  the  coiuty.    The  tenements  in  dwellings  belonging  to  the 

London  County  Council  on  December  31,  19 10,  numbered  9,217;  the  total  number  of 

rooms  was  25,922 J;  the  average  rent  per  week  per  room  was  2s.io)d.    A  scheme  for 

the  establishment  of  a  garden  city  on  land  belonging  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  at 

Ruislip-Northwood,  was  authorised  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  March  1911, 

and  a  plan  was  adopted  after  competition;    It  was  proposed  to  devote  two-thirds  of  the 

estate  of  1,300  acres  to  building  and  one-third  to  open  spaces.    The  extension  of  the 

Garden  City  movement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  also  illustrated  by  the  plan 

adopted  in  April  191 2  for  a  garden  village  covering  about  1,000  acres  at  Kneb worth; 

while  at  Letchworth,  the  first  garden  city,  28  factories  have  been  established. 

At  Birmingham  town  planning  schemes  have  been  adopted  for  Quinton,  Harbome, 
Edgbaston  and  East  Birmingham,  in  191 1  the  town  council  of  Coventry  adopted  a  scheme 
for  artisans'  dwellings  estimated  to  cost  £30,000;  Portsmouth,  Winchester  ana  Bournemouth 
have  adopted  town-planning  schemes,  and  at  Portsmouth  it  was  found  feasible  to  clear  a 
large  slum  area  and  erect  model  dwellings,  without  adoprins;^  the  Housing  Act.  A  garden 
viluigc  has  been  founded  in  the  Far  Cotton  district  of  Normampton,  at  Hunsbury  Hill  on 
the  Bouverie  estate.  In  Liverpool  mention  may  be  made  of  the  layim^  of  the  foundation 
of  a  housing  scheme,  the  largest  of  six  undertaken  by  the  Liverpool  City  Council,  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  John  Bums  in  November  1910.  Housing  is  provided  for  1372  persons.  The 
development  of  a  garden  dty  at  Wavertree  is  in  progress,  and  a  number  ol  streets  have  been 
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widened  lA  connection  with  this.  The  Town  Planmng  Act  is  in  operation  at  Shefidd^  and 
various  districts  are  scheduled,  but  not  yet  developed.  A  new  road  along  the  Rivelin 
Valley  some  three  miles  long  has  been  made  by  the  Water  Committee  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  surplus  land  on  each  side  is  to  be  developed  in  accordance  with  modern  town-pfanning 
methods.  The  recent  census  returns*  confirm  the  trade  statistics  in  their  evidence  of  the 
prosperity  of  SotUk  Wales  and  Manmo^hskire.  The  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan 
show  a  higher  percentage  of  increases  of  population  than  any  other  typically  commercial 
and  industrial  county  in  England  and  Wales.  Between  1901  ^nd  191 1  the  increase  per  cent 
in  Monmouthshire  was  no  less  than  32.8,  or  nearly  dbuble  that  in  any  English  county; 
Glamorgan  makes  a  good  second  with  30.3  per  cent.  It  is  largely  due  to  tne  rapid  growth  of 
the  chief  centres  of  population  that  the  nousing  conditions  are  ao  notoriously  bad.  The 
local  authorities  are  now  trying  to  meet  the  need  with  municipal  housing  schemes,  but  despite 
improvement  in  some  towns  the  general  conditions  remain  the  worst  in  Britain.  One 
result  is  that  according  to  the  most  recent  statistics  the  infantile  mortality  rate  in  Car- 
marthenshire, 136  per  1000  births,  is  the  hij^hest  county  rate  in  England  and  Wiles,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  cnief  industry  there  is  agriculture. 

Open  Spaces. — In  191 2  the  London  County  Council  aad  the  City  Corporation  decid- 
ed to  co-operate  with  the  King  Edward  VII  Memorial  Committee  with  a  view  to  the 
conversion  of  the  site  of  the  Shadwell  Fish  Market  into  an  open  space  for  the  purpose  of 
a  memorial  in  the  East  End  of  London  to  King  Edward  VII.  On  February  19,  1910^ 
twelve  additional  acres  of  land  adjoining  Ruskin  Park,  Denmark  Hill,  were  thrown  open 
for  the  use  of  the  pubKc.  In  the  same  year  the  London  County  Council  decided  to 
acquire  and  preserve  the  Sir  Robert  Gefifrey's  Almshouses  in  Kingsland  Road  and  cer- 
tain property  in  Maria  Street.  The  open  space  has  been  kid  out  and  is  known  aa 
Ge£Frey's  Garden.  The  Council  have  also  decided  to  acquire  the  Grange  estate,  Kil- 
bum.     The  estate  extends  to  Sf  acres,  7  of  which  are  laid  out  as  a  park. 

The  break  up  of  large  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bournemouth,  Lymington^ 
Portsmouth,  Gosport,  and  other  Hamp>shire  towns,  has  enabled  the  public  bodies  to 
acquire  numerous  open  spaces,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  around  Bournemouth 
and  in  the  New  Forest  the  picturesque  features  have  suffered.  Near  the  first-named 
town,  and  on  the  Crown  lands,  woods  have  disappeared.  A  movement  was  started  to 
make  the  New  Forest  a  sanctuary  like  Epping  Forest,  but  was  not  supported  by  the 
Hants  County  Council 

Loxley  Chase  (74  acres)  has  been  presented  to  Sheffield  as  a  public  park. 

Public  Buildings  and  Olher  Undertakings. — LondoH}  In  October  191 2,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  was  shortly  to  be  refaced  in  stone  from 
designs  by  Sir  Aston  Webb.  The  Queen  Victoria  Mmmorial^  in  front  of  the  palace,  was 
completed  and  unveiled  by  the  King  on  May  16,  191 1. 

The  King  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  County  Hall,  at  the  south  end  of  West- 
minster Bridge  (Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth)  on  March  9, 191 2.  In  the  course  of  excava- 
tions on  the  County  Hall  site,  the  remains  of  a  Roman  boat  were  discovered,  together 
with  various  Roman  objects.  The  boat  and  objects  are  preserved  at  the  London  Muse- 
um, Kensington  Palace,  opened  by  the  King  on  March  21,  191 2.  A  stone  bearing  the 
inscription  "  Lambeth  Boundary  of  Pedlar^s  Acre,  1777,"  was  also  unearthed. 

Among  other  new  London  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  premises  of  the  Royal 

Society  of  Medicine  (Wimpole  Street),  opened  by  the  King  on  May  21, 1912;  the  lecture 

hall  and  museum  at  the  Homiman  Museum,  Forest  Hill  (Jan.  27,  1912);  and  the 

London  Opera  House  in  Kingsway  (191 1).     Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein  of  New  York,  for 

whom  this  opera  hoiise  was  built,  decided  to  close  it  after  his  season  in  191 2.  Cinemato^ 

graph  theatres  are  now  subject  to  licence  (Cinematograph  Act,  1909),  and  about  250 

halls  have  been  licensed  in  London.     The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has 

opened  a  new  building  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  with  the  object  of  disposing  of  the 

^  Among  recent  works  on  London,  see: — Sir  Walter  Besant,  London  North  of  the  Thames 
(191 1),  London  South  0^  the  Thames  (1912);  Sir  Laurence  Gomme,  The  Making  of  London 
(191 2);  E.  Beresford  Chancellor,  Annals  of  Fleet  Street  (191 2);  Calendar  o^  Letter  Books 
preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  Corporatum  of  the  City  of  London  as  the  Guildhall  (A-K) 
(circa  1 275-1 464);  The  London  County  CounciH-Various  annual  publications;  The  Survey 
of  London  (Vol.  iii:  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields)  (1912);  Indications  of  Houses  of 
Hisiorical  Interest  (parts  i  to  xxxvi). 
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debt  upon  it  at  the  outset  an  attempt  was  made  in  January  1912  to  raise  a  fund  of  £100,- 
000  in  1 2  days  by  means  of  an  organised  campaign,  which  was  not,  however,  fully  success- 
ful. The  Port  of  London  Authority  adopted  in  July  1912,  a  design  by  Mr.  Edwin  Coop- 
er for  chief  ofhces  to  be  erected  in  Trinity  Square,  E.G.  In  January  191  a  the  London 
County  Council  sold  the  site  at  the  eastern  junction  of  the  Strand  and  Aldwych  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  for  £379,756,  for  the  erection  of  offices. 

The  Corporation  of  London  (Bridges)  Act  191 1,  authorised  the  Corporation  to  con- 
struct a  new  bridge  oyer  the  Thames  between  South wark  and  Blackfriars. bridges,  to 
widen  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  to  carry  out  other  improvements  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. The  new  bridge  will  be  probably  known  as  St.  Paul's  bridge.  On  June  i,  1911, 
the  subways  constructed  to  relieve  the  traffic  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  were  opened 
for  pedestrian  traffic,  and  on  October  26, 191 2,  a  tunnel  beneath  the  Thames  at  Wool- 
wich was  opened  for  foot-passengers. 

Other  public  buildings  and  mtialcipal  enterprises  have  been  reported  as  under: — 

Birmingham. — In  July  1^12  was  opened  an  extension  of  the  Birmingham  Council  House 
upon  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  Edmund  Street.  The  scheme,  still  in  progress  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  Has  cost  upwards  of  £200,000,  out  of  which  £50,000  was  provided  out  of  a 
bequest  by  the  late  John  Feeney  (proprietor  of  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post)  for  an  extension 
of  the  Art  Gallery.     Provision  has  been  made  for  a  museum  of  Natural  History. 

Blackpool. — ^The  new  promenade  known  as  Princess  Parade  was  opened  in  19 12,  extending 
from  the  north  pier  to  Cocker  Street:  the  cost  was  £25,000. 

Cardijf. — ^The  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  South  Wales  in  ion  was  an  occasion  of 
gratification  to  Welsh  nationalist  pride.  The  King  laid  the  foundation  stone  in  Cardiff 
of  the  National  Museum,  which  with  the  University  College  and  the  National  Library  are 
the  outward  signs  of  a  great  Welsh  renaissance.  In  two  other  important  respects  the  right 
of  Wales  to  be  treated  as  a  distinct  autonomous  unit  has  been  recognised.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  Insurance  Act  Cardiff  has  been  selected  as  a  centre  for  the  principality  with  its  own 
commissioners  and  staff;  and  the  Welsh  National  Memorial  Association,  which  has  a  fund 
f;:ii  more  than  £200,000  publicly  subscribed  for  a  campaign  against  tuberculosis,  has  received  a 
royal  charter  and  the  full  status  of  a  national  institution. 

Chester. — Municipal  progress  includes. a  hydro-electricity  scheme  (1912)  for  utilizing  by 
means  of  turbines  the  water-power  at  the  Dee  Mills  for  an  auxiliary  supply  of  electricity. 

Dudley.— ^The  corporation  received  in  191 2  a  bequest  of  £30,000  from  the  late  Mr. 
Brooke  Robinson  (formerly  M.P.  for  the  borough)  for  an  art  gallery  or  museum. 

Hereford. — ^The  city  library  has  been  extended  by  the  addition  of  an  art  gallery  provided 
by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Pulley  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Pulley,  High  Sheriff  (1912).  The  Roman  site 
of  Dinedor  Camp,  near  the  city,  has  been  purchased  for  a  public  pleasure  ground. 

Hertford. — In  May  191 1  Lord  Salisbury  offered  the  castle  and  grounds  at  Hertford  to  the 
corporation  for  public  use  at  a  nominal  rent;  and  the  transfer  of  the  building,  in  which  the 
municipal  offices  are  established,  took  place  in  the  following  year. 

Hull. — An  art  gallery  was  opened  in  1910  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Ferens,  M.P.,  who  has  largely 
contributed  to  its  erection  and  upkeep,  and  also  presented  to  the  town  in  191 1  twelve  alms- 
houses as  a  memorial  to  King  Eaward  VII,  and  a  playing  field  near  the  East  Park.  A  new 
museum  has-  been  designed  to  illustrate  the  shipping  and  fishing  industries. 

Leicester. — ^A  great  nre  in  October  191 1  destroyed  St*  George's  Church  and  an  important 
hosiery  factory.     A  scheme  has  been  put  forward  for  a  public  hall  near  Victoria  Park. 

Liverpool. — ^The  cathedral  has  been  enriched  by  the  gift  of  a  reredos  by  Mr.  Mark  Wood, 
from  designs  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott.  It  was  decided  in  the  autumn  of  191 2  by  the  cathedral 
committee  to  proceed  with  the  building  of  the  first  transept.  A  representative  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  Albrecht  DUrer  was  held  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  in  April  1910.  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  in  August  151 1  opened  at  Sefton  Park  a  library  worked  by  a  staff  of  women. 

Manchester. — Mr.  Carnegie  also  in  the  same  year  presented  £15,000  to  Manchester 
towards  the  establishment  of  three  branch  libraries.  A  church  house,  with  a  hall  seating 
2,000  persons,  was  opened  in  October  191 1  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

MtddUsbfough. — A  transporter  bridge  across  the  Tees,  erected  by  the  Corporation,  was 
opened  by  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  in  October  1911. 

Northampton. — Among  important  new  buildings  are  a  Carnegie  library,  costing  £15,000, 
in  Abington  Street,  a  theatre,  and  new  buildings  For  the  grammar  school  (lOl  i). 

Norwich.*^Scnou3  damage  was  caused,  and  much  suffering  occasioned,  by  a  great  rain- 
storm and  floods  on  August  26,  191 2.  At  Brundall  near  the  city  8.06  in.  ot  rain  fell,  and 
more  than  7  in.  over  an  oval  area  including  Norwich  and  the  district  of  the  Broads.  The 
damage  to  communications  was  enormous.     Large  relief  funds  were  mised. 

Nottingham. — ^A  number  of  improvements  have  been  carried  out  in  Nottiiu[ham«  among 
the  moftt  noteworthy  being  the  widening  of  Carrington  Street  and  Great  Friar  Gate  at  a  cost 
of  £60,000.     A  still  larger  scheme  is  that  in  the  Carter  Street  area,  estimated  to  cost  £i39,ooa 
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PenaoMe* — By  a  legacy  under  the  will  of  the  late  Prebendary  Hedgeland,  the  Penzance 
Ubraiy  received  m  191 1  an  addition  of  ^,000  books. 

Plymouth, — ^^In  October  19 10  a  free  library,  art  gallery  and  museum  were  opened;  they 
had  cost  about  £25,000,  towards  which  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  £15,000. 

Reading, — The  Berkshire  County  Council  has  buih  new  offices  at  Reading,  a  fine  build- 
ing in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  near  the  medieval  gateway  of  the  abbey. 

Shrewsbury. — A  weir  has  been  constructed  on  the  Severn  to  improve  boating;  and  the 
Town  Council  resolved  on  June  24,  1912,  to  apply  for  sanction  for  a  loan  of  £12,000  to  widen 
the  English  bridge  over  that  river. 

Steke-on-Treni, — In  191 1  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  offered  Trentham  Hall  and  a  large 
portion  of  its  grounds  to  the  corporation,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  The  hall  was  therefore 
demolished  and  its  chimney-pieces  and  other  carvings  and  fittings  were  sold. 

Wakefield. — The  County  Hall  has  been  extended  at  a  cost  of  £32,000. 

Worcester. — Important  street  improvements  have  been  effected  principally  in  the  widen- 
ing of  The  Foregate,  High  Street.  The  Corporation  has  acquired  Pitchroft  (indudii^  the 
racecour.se)  for  a  public  pleasure-ground  and  has  purchased  land  for  a  recreation  ground. 

Ancient  Sites  and  Buildings. — London. — In  the  course  of  work  on  the  fine  Norman 
western  porch  of  the  Temple  Church  it  was  found  that  the  carving  had  been  coated  over, 
and  it  has  now  been  revealed  in  almost  its  original  state  by  the  removal  of  the  coating. 

Rochester, — The  restored  north  aisle  of  Rochester  Cathedral  was  dedicated  on  March 
10,  191 1. 

Salisbury. — Old  Sanim,  the  former  city  of  Salisbury,  lies  buried  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  present  town,  and  interesting  excavations  were  made  in  1912.  The  area  is  in 
the  care  of  archaeologists,  under  Col.  William  Hawley,  F.S.A.,  and  the  history  of  the 
site  is  gradually  coming  to  light.  The  most  recent  excavations  reveal  a  good  outline  of 
the  south  wing  of  the  transept  of  the  great  church,  and  many  graves  have  been  met  with, 
most  of  them  very  near  the  surface.  Their  depths  vary  considerably,  but  none  seems 
to  be  more  than  three  feet,  while  stone  coffins  must  have  beeh  actually  on  the  surface. 
For  the  present  all  the  coffins  have  been  covered  up  to  receive  attention  later,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  anything  definite  will  be  ascertained  of  the  occupants,  as  the  covering 
stones  have  in  all  instances  been  taken  away  and  doubtless  the  contents  have  been  inter- 
fered with.  Other  things  unearthed  include  some  very  fine  gargoyles  found  in  the  tran- 
sept cutting.  The  Intention  of  the  excavators  in  191 2  was  to  get  a  general  outline  of  the 
close  and  the  cathedral,  and  to  open  out  the  entire  basement  of  the  building  when  work 
was  resumed  in  1913.    It  was  hoped  that  the  work  would  be  completed  by  191 5. 

Lake  House  near  Salisbury,  a  fine  example  of  Elizabethan  srtone  architecture,  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Illingworth,  M.P.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  March  29,  1912. 

After  much  public  interest  had  been  aroused,  TaUer shall  Castle,  with  its  famous  carved 
stone  fireplaces,  was  purchased  in  19 12  by  Earl  Curzon  of  Kedleston.  The  fireplaces  were 
brought  back  in  June,  and  Lord  Curzon  mtimated  that  he  intended  to  restore  the  mansion 
to  its  original  conditio^  and  make  it  accessible  to  the  public. 

Winchester, — In  July;  19 12  a  service  was  held  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  at  which  the 
King  and  Queen  were  present,  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  restoration  of  the  cathe- 
dral.  The  eastern  arm  of  the  cathedral  was  practically  built  oyer  a  peat  bog  upon  a  raft, 
which,  after  eight  centuries,  subsided,  and  in  1905  the  whole  building  threatened  to  coUapse. 
Over  £1 13,000  was  raised  to  Tfieet  the  cost  of  restoration.  New  buttresses  were  erected,  and 
a  diver,  working  in  darkness  for  six  hours  a  day  for  six  years,  and  much  hampercsd  by  sub-* 
terranean  springs,  laid  a  solid  bed  of  concrete  under  the  piers  and  walls. 

Education\'-*FoT  the  year  ending  July  31, 191 1,  thctotal  number  of  pupils  in  schools 
comprised  und^r  the  national  system  of  public  elementary  and  higher  elementary  educa* 
tion,  in  Englahd  and  Wales,  was  6,067,075;  of  these  350,621  were  aged  3  to  under  5, 
1,301,267  aged  5  to  under  7, 3,311,756  aged  7  to  under  12, 1,096,474  aged  12  to  under  15, 
and  6,957  aged  15  and  over.  There  were  8,046  "  Council "  elementary  schools  with 
accommodation  for  3,980,946  pupils;  12,734  "  voluntary"  elementary  schools  (main- 
tained by  local  education  authorities)  with  accommodation  for  2,808,795;  and  66 
**  voluntary  "  elementary  schools  (not  so  maintained)  with  accommodation  for  17, 799' 
Also  46  "  Council  "  higher  elementary,  and  285  other  schools,  with  accommodation  for 
12,267  and  19,391  respectively;  and  i  "  voluntary  '*  higher  elementary,  and  116  other 
schools,  with  accommodation  for  240  and  12,742  respectively.  Of  the  12,734  "  volun- 
tary "  elementary  schools,  10,941  (with  accommodation  for  2,245,143  pupils)  were 
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Chiirch  6f  England,  225  (for  69,322  pnpils)  Wesle)ran,  1,075  (f^r  375^535)  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  12  (for  9,863)  Jewish.  The  parliamentary  grant  for  elementary  education  was 
£1 1,445,055,  the  additional  amount  provided  by  rates  and  borough  funds  being  £11,635,- 
725;  for  higher  elementary  the  receipts  were  £1,129,699  from  parliamentary  grants,  and 
£1,857,955  from  rates  and  borough  funds. 

It  was  announced  on  November  28, 191 1,  that  Sir  R.  Morant,  who  had  been  secretary 
and  chief  permanent  official  of  the  Board  of  Education  since  1903,  had  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  new  Board  of  Commissioners  under  the  National  insurance  Act.  He 
was  succeeded  at  the  Board  of  Education  in  1912  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Selby  Bigge. 

On  July  2-5,  1912,  a  congress  of  the  universities  of  the  empire  was  held  in  London, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Lord 
Strathcona.  Fifty-two  universities  were  represented.  It  was  resolved  to  establish  in 
London  a  bureau  of  information  concerning  the  universities  of  the  empire. 

In  local  educational  circles  some  of  the  principal  events  of  19x0-12  may  be  noted. 

Oxford  UniversUy: — The  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  study  of  Greek  by  mathe- 
matical and  science  students  has  been  much  discussed,  and  at  a  large  meeting  of  Convo- 
cation it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a  great  majority.  The  preamble  of  a  statute 
making  Greek  optional  in  Responsions  was  rejected  however  by  188  votes  to  152  at  a 
Congregation  on  November  22,  1910.  The  new  buildings  of  Oriel  College,  provided  by 
the  munificence  of  Cecil  RhodeS)  were  opened  on  September  28,  191 1,  and  form  a  new 
feature  of  High  Street,  opposite  St.  Mary's  Church.  The  Union  Society  new  buildings 
were  opened  by  Lord  Curzon,  the  Chancellor,  on  June  i,  191 1.  He  also  inaugurated 
some  new  buildings  at  Lady  Margaret  Hall  on  October  22,  19 10.  A  new  electrical 
laboratory  presented  by  the  Drapers'  Company  of  London  was  handed  over  to  the 
University  on,  June  22,  1910.  The  front  of  Christ  Church  has  been  restored.  The 
Principal  of  Brasenose,  Dr.  C.  B.  Heberden,  p.C.L.,  was  elected yice-C.hancellor  in  191 2 
m  place  of  the  President  of  Magdalen,  Dr.  T.  H.  Warren,  D.C.L.  A  new  financial 
board  for  the  University  has  been  fprmei  Mr.  Falconer  Madan,  senior  sub-librarian, 
was  recommended  in  June  191 2  by  the  curators  of  the  Bodleian  Library  to  the  office  of 
Bodley's  librarian,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  E,  B.  Nicholson.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
etitered  Magdalen  College  as  an  undergraduate  in  October  191 2. 

The  millenary  of  the  city  of  Oxford  was  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  July  191 2, 
when  a  historical  exhibition  was  collected,  the  city  entertained  members  of  the  university 
and  others,  and  degrees  honoris  causd  were  conferred  upon  the  maypr  and.  the  town  clerk. 

Cambridge  UniversUy. — During  191 1  Mrs.  Butler,  widow  of.  A.  J.  Butler,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  presented  to  the  library  a  valuable  collection  of  the  early  editions  of  the 
works  of  Dante.  Mr.  E.  W.  Hunnybun  presented  his  unique  collection  of  drawings  of 
the  flowering  plants  of  the  British  Isles.  Mr.  J.  Willis  Clark,  late  Registrary  of  the 
University,  becfueathed  to  the  library  his  valuable  collections  relating  to  the  town,  coun- 
ty, colleges  and  university  of  Cambridge,  including' his  manuscript  collections.  Sir 
Harold  Harms  worth's  offer  to  found  a  professorship  in  English  literature  took  shape 
during  the  Michaelmas  term  of  1911;  in  February  1912  Dr,  A.  W.  Verrall  was  app>ointed, 
and  on  his  death  Sir  A.  QuiHer  Couch,  the  novelist  ("  Q  ")»  was  chosen  professor  in 
October.  -  Following  a  promised  anonympus  donation  of  £1^5  for  ten  years  towards  the 
stipend  of  a  Reader  in  Modem  History,  the  leadership,  has  been  established.  A  new 
lecture  rooms  Imilding  was  con^pleted  and  brought  into  use  in  the  year  1911-12.  A 
munificent  offer  of  the  Drapers'  Company  to  provide  a  physiological  laboratory  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate,  and  the  erection  of  the  building  was  begun;  with  this  is  connect- 
ed a  laboratory  of  experimental  psychology. 

Other  Universities. — In  the  new  buildingd  of  Birmingham  University  at  Boumbrook,  a 
statue  of  King  Edward  VII  (the  gift  of  the  pro-vice-chancellor,  Alderman  F.  C.  Clayton) 
has  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  opening  of  the  buildings  by  his  Majesty  and  Queen 
Alexandra  on  July  7,  1909.  These  buildings  include  departments  of  mining  ana  metallurs^y, 
mechanical  engineering,  chemistry  and  physics,  together  with  foundries  and  other  plant  for 
experimental  purposes  on  an  tmusually  complete  scale,  and  an  experimental  mine.  There 
is  also  a  large  hall  and  library,  and  the  buildings  (from  the  designs  of  Sir  Aston  Webb  aad 
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Mr;  Iner«ss  Bell)  are  surmounted  by  a  lofty  clock-tower.     Alderman  C.  G.  Beale,  Vice- 
ChanceTlor  of  the  University,  died  on  September  i,  1912. 

The  late  Mr.  H.  O.  Wills  has  been  Succeeded  by  Lord  Haldane  as  Chancellor  of  Bristol 
University, 

In  I>ecember  191 1  intimation  was  given  of  the  decision  of  Durham  University  to  admit 
all  students  professing  the  Christian  faith  to  Divinity  degrees,  hitherto  limited  to  the  Church 
of  England. 

A  large  extension  of  the  textile  department  ol  Leeds  University  has  been  made  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Clothworkers  Company.  Sir  Nathan  Bodington,  Vice- Chancellor  of 
the  university,  died  May  12, 191 1,  at  the  age  of  63.  He  was  succeeded  by  Professor  M.  E. 
Sadler,  C.B,,  the  well-known  educationalist  (b.  1861).  Lord  Airedale,  formerly  Mr.  J  as. 
Kitaon,  one  of  the  governine  body  of  the  university  and  head  of  the  Airedale  Foundry,  Leeds, 
died  in  March  191 1.  Sir  William  Hepton,  Lord  Mayor  of  Leeds,  who  was  knighted  at  the 
opening  of  the  universtty  extension,  met  with  a  fatal  accident  while  fishing  in  France  on  May 
23,  191 1.  A  new  training  coUege  for  teachers  has  been  established  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million. 

At  Liverpool  University  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  engineering  laboratory  was  laid 
on  October  22,  1910.     The  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  M^cine  in  jqio  offered  to  the 
university  the  endowment  of  a  chair  in  tropical  entomology,  and  in  tne  following  year 
Professor  R.  Newstead  was  appointed  from  the  school  to  the  new  Dutton  Memorial  Cnair 
of  Entomology.     A  new  lectureship  in  education,  preparatory  for  teaching  in  secondary 
schools,  was  nlled  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Forbes  (St.  John's  College,  Oxford)  in  July  191 1.     In  the. 
same  year  the  cost  of  building  a  central  hall  for  the  Undergraduates'  (Jiiion,  and  of  furnishing . 
the  Union,  was  undertaken  by  Captain  Gilmour.     Sir  W&lliam  Hartley  presented  a  wireless, 
telegraphic  installation  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  and  research,  m  1912.     A  plant  for- 
tests  in  connection  with  the  erosk>n  of  metals  has  been  established  in  the  metallurgical 
department;  a  certificate  in  architectural  design  and  a  diploma  in  ophthalmic  surgery  have 
been  instituted. 

London. — Under  the  King's  College,  London  (Transfer)  Act,  1908,  this  college,  apart  from 
the  faculty  of  theology,  was  incorporated  in  the  University  of  London  on  January  i,  ijio. 
King's  College  hospital  and  medical  school  were  separated  from  the  college  in  the  previous 
year.  King  s  College  for  Women  became  a  separate  institution,  and  a  site  is  under  con- 
sideration for  new  buildines  to  include  laboratories  for  a  home  science  departmenX  in  con- 
nection with  Queen  Mary  s  hostel  for  practical  training  in  domestic  arts,  lor  which  it  waa 
announced  in  February  1912  that  £100,000  had  been  privately  subscribed.  A  further 
change  in  the  arrangements  of  King's  College  took  place  in  June  191 1  when  King's  College 
School  at  VVimbledon  became  a  separate  corporation. 

Proposals  have  been  put  forward  for  the  acquisition  of  a  site  for  London  University  to  the 
north  of  the  British  Museum  in  Bloomsbury;  and  Lord  Haldane,  as  chairman  of  the  Royal 
(Commission  on  university  education  in  London,  stated  in  May  1912  that  large  sums  had 
been  offered  by.  private  donors  for  this  purpose;  but  alternative  sites  have  been  considered, 
and  the  whole  question  has  given  rise  to  some  dispute,  the  reconstitution  of  the  university 
being  sub  judice  pending  the  report  of  the  commisdon. 

A  building  fund  of  £100,000  was  completed  in  February  1912  for  Bedford  College  for 
Women,  one  of  the  "schools"  of  London  University. 

At  Manchester  University  a  new  botanical  laboratory  was  opened  in  1911  and  a  physical 
laboratory  in  1912.  The  engineering;  buildings  have  also  been  extended.  An  extension  of 
the  Manchester  museum  was  opened  on  October  30,  19 12,  provicking  accommodation  for 
geological,  anthropological  and  Egyptian  antiquarian  collections. 

Sir  Charles  Eliot,  fimt  vice-diancellor  of  Sheffield  University ^  accepted  in  March  191 2  the 
position  of  principal  of  the  Hong-Kong  University;  and  in  November  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  was  selected  to  succeed  him  in  the  office.  Sir  Frederick  T.  Mappin, 
Bart.,  one  of  the  first  pro-chancellors,  died  in  March  1909.  He  was  a  generous  donor  to  tfate 
university  and  the  Mappin  Art  C*allery.  The  University  Library  erected  at  a  cost  of  £10,000 
by  Mr.  William  Edgar  Allen  was  opened  in  1909.  He  has  also  given  a  medicomcchanical 
institute,  the  first  established  in  England,  to  work  in  connection  with  the  hospitals.  New 
buildings,  to  be  used  chiefly  for  the  study  of  mining  and  non-ferrous  metallurgy,  were  opened 
in  1912  in  connection  with  the  applied  science  department*  The  Company  of  Drapers 
contributed  £15,000  to  the  cost,  and  the  corporation  make  an  annual  ^rant  of  £1,000  for 
ten  years.     A  training  college  for  teachers  has  been  completed  and  equipped. 

University  Colleges, — Earl  (jtey,  who  returned  to  Northumberland  ^t  the  end  of  October 
191 1,  after  several  years'  governor-generalship  of  Canada,  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
president  of  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

At  Brighton  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  191 1  to  establish  a  university  collie,  and  in 

January  1912  it  was  proposed  to  make  it  a  college  of  the  University  of  London,  with  courses 

in  the  arts,  sciences,  education  and  pedagogy  at  first,  and  subsequently  in  medicine  and  law. 

Hartley  University  College  at  Southampton,  threatened  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 

Treasury  grants,  owing  to  the  lack  of  the  usual  support,  waa  able  to  collect  £32 1000,  partly  by 
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grahts  from  the  County  Council  and  Southampton  Town  Council,  for  the  erection  of  a 
collep:^  and  school  of  art  on  Southampton  Common. 

Educational  needs  have  been  met  in  Nottingham  by  several  new  schools,  and  the  university 
college  is  extending  its  utilitv  by  a  mining  department  and  a  Byron  Chair  of  Literature,  in 
connection  with  which  the  American  ambiEissador  (Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid)  paid  a  visit  to  .the 
instittrtJon  in  November  1910. 

The  expansion  of  the  work  of.  University  College,  Readings  is  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  educational  work  of  Berkshire.  It  has  adopted  the  hostel  system,  the  chief  institution 
bein^  Wantage  Hall,  built  and  permanently  endowed  by  the  generosity  of  Lady  Wantage  of 
Lockinge.  The  Rt.  Hon.  G.  W;  Palmer  and  other  membere  of  his  family  have  enriched  the 
college  with  buildings  and  lands.  The  college  has  undertaken  the  im|x>rtant  work  of  im- 
proving apiculture.  It  has  a  well-equipped  experimental  farm  at  Shiniicdd,  and  in  19 10 
in  connection  with  the  Berkshire  County  Council  sent  a  deputation  to  visit  selected  centres 
of  agricultural  and  horticultural  education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  college 
has  over  1,000  students.  The  Berkshire  Education  Committee  has  made  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  those  engaged  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  work  and  provided  an  expert 
to  teach  employees  on  farms.     A  travelling  farriery  school  has  also  proved  useful. 

The  opening  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor,  by 
the  King,  took  place  on  July  14,  191 1. 

Among  other  recent  educational  developments  may  be  mentioned  the  addition  of  a  new 
textile  department  to  the  Bradford  Technical  College,  opened  by  Lord  Rotherham  on 
October  25,  191 1;  a  residential  school  for  the  blind  has  been  estabbshed  by  the  education 
committee  in  the  same  city.  The  Cheshire  County  Councirs  training  college  for  teachers 
was  opened  on  July  v  191 2.  At  Shrewsbury  School  a  new  speech  hall  was  opened  on  May 
5,  1 91 T,. and  science  buildings  on  October  20  of  the  same  year.  Evesham  grammar  school, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Worcestershire,  opened  new  buildings  in  191 1.  An  anonymous  don- 
ation has  been  made  (in  July,  1912)  of  £10,000  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
educational  purposes  in  Wales. 

'    In  September  191 1  a  "strike'*  of  school-boys  took  place  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and 
other  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Crime. — The  criminal  statistics  for  191 1  show  the  following  figures.  England  and 
Wales:  committed  for  trial,  13,644  (males,  12,301;  females,  1,343);  convicted,  11,338. 
Scotland:  committed  for  trial,  1,401  (males,  1,215;  females,  186);  convicted,  1,122. 
Ireland:  committed  for  trial,  2,114  (males,  1,804;  females,  310);  convicted,  1,496. 

Police  numbered  in  191 1 — in  England  and  Wales  51,203,  in  Scotland  5,654,  and  in 
Ireland  11,865. 

Paupers, — The  number  of  paupers  (exclusive  of  casual  paupers)  in  receipt  of  relief 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  comparable  periods  was  as  follows:  England  and  Wales 
(July  I,  1911)  749,777;  Scotland  (Sept.  15,  1911)  105,478;  Ireland  (first  week  of  July 
1911)  75,317-  England  and  Wales  (Jan.  i,  1912)  792,149;  Scotland. (Jan.  15,  1912) 
109,069;  Ireland  (close  of  first  week  of  Jan.  1912)  78,652.  The  proportion  of  paupers 
per  lo^ooo  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  summer  period  of  1 911  was 
^05,  and  in  January  1912,  2x6. 

In  England  and  Wales  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  191X,  the  total  expenditure  on 
relief  of  the  poor  by  the  Guardians  and  Poor  Law  authorities  amounted. to  £15,380,420 
tLondon  £3,888,684).  Of  this  sum  in>maintenance  represented  £3,60^,327  (London, 
£1,103,433),  out-relief  £3,300,319  (London,  £287,422),  and  lunatic  asylians  £2,545,189 
(London  £505,265),  the  balance  being  for  salaries,  buildings,  loan  charges,  etc. 

Old  Age  Pensions. — ^The  Old  Age  Pens?on  Act  1008,  was  miodtfied  by  a  further  act  of  i^i  t. 
The  pauper  disoualification  was  removed  as  from  January  i,  191 1,  and  poor-taw  authorities 
in  England  and  Wales  were  thereby  relieved  of  the  charge  of  122,415  paupers  in  that  month. 
Qualifications  for  an  old  age  pension  include  the  age  of  70  years,  the  status  of  a  British 
subject  for  20  years  previously  to  the  receipt  of  the  pension,  and  residence  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (subject  to  certain  exceptions)  for  12  years  out  of  that  period.  The  pensions  are 
arranged  on  a  sliding  scale  from  5s.  a  week  for  those  who  possess  incomes  not  exceeding 
£21  a  year  doWn  to  is.  a  week  on  incomes  over  £28.i7s.6d.  and  up  to  £3i.ios.od.  The 
numbers  of  pensions  payable  on  March  31, 19 12,  were — in  England  602,441 ;  in  Wales  40,083; 
in  Scotland  94,319;  in  Ireland  205,317,  and  the  proportion  ofpensioners  per  thousand  oif  the 
fcensus  population  of  191 1  in  that  year  was  17.&1  in  England  and  Wales,  19.82  in  Scotland 
and  46.86  in  Ireland.  According  to  the  appropriation  amounts  for  the  year  ending  March 
31;  t9T  1 ,  the  grant  for  pensions  was  £9,820,000,  for  expenses  of  pension  committees  £100,000, 
while  the  actual  expenditure  was— for  pensions  £9,682,526;  for  expenses  £74,155;  for  sums 
irrecoverable  £798,  and  for  extr»-statutory  payments  £117 — total  £9,757,596.     The  civil 
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service  estimates  for  pensions  for  191 1 -1 2  were  ^12,350,000  and  for  1912-13  £12,135,000 
(decrease  £215,000),  the  pension  committees  in  addition  costing  £65,000. 

Hospitals,  etc. — Memorials  to  King  Edward 'VI I  have  given  an  impetus  to  the  building 
or  extension  of  hospitals,  and  among  other  schemes  the  following  have  been  reported.  A  new 
infirmary  at  Bristol,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £70,000,  was  opened  by  the  King  and  Queen  on 
June  28,'  19 12.  The  citizens  of  Birmingham  have  raised  a  fund  out  of  which  will  be  provided 
a  new  building  in  Ladywood  Road  for  the  Children's  Hospital,  in  addition  to  a  statue  of 
King  Edward  oy  Albert  Toft,  R.A.,  a  native  of  Birmingham.  As  a  Warwickshire  memorial 
a  sanatorium  on  Binton  Hill  near  Stratford-on-Avon  was  decided  on;  the  Worcestershire 
memorial  takes  the  form  of  an  cnlarp^ement  of  the  sanatorium  for  consumptives  at  Knight- 
wick.  The  North  Wales  counties  joined  the  scheme  of  national  sanatoria  for  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis;  the  Shropshire  memorial  took  the  form  of  a  sanatorium;  Cheshire's  memorial 
fund  was  apportioned  to  existing  hospitals;  and  Chester  and  Stockport  embarked  on  infirmaiy 
extensions  costing  respectively  £40,000  and  £10,000.  A  sub^ription  was  promoted  at  Leeds 
to  raise  £150,000  for  the  reconstruction  and  extension  of  the  General  Infirmary,  and,  two- 
thirds  of  this  sum  having  been  received,  the  work  was  started  in  1912.  This  also  involves  an 
extensive  street  improvement,  undertaken  by  the  City  Council,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Town  Hall,  clearing  away  a  considerable  amount  of  slum  jwoperty. 

Among  other  institutions,  the  erection  of  a  home  for  consumptives,  on  a  site  between 
the  Lickey  and  the  Clent  Hills,  was  started  in  1912  at  a  cost  of  £14,000  by  the  Birmingham 
Hospital  Saturday  Committee  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Alderman  Sir  William  Cook,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  (also  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Corporation)  for  many 
years.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Edwin  James  Oates,  his  sisters  have  presented  £10,000 
to  Halifax  towards  an  open  air  school  and  a  convalescent  home.  There  was  opened  at 
Crewe  (I>ec«  18,  191 1)  a  railway  orphanage  built  and  endowed  out  of  the  residue  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb,  chief  mechanical  engineer,  L.  &  N.  W.  Railway.  The 
Berkshire  Hospital  has  considerably  enlarged  its  building,  and  now  provides  200  beds  and 
is  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  country.  The  Radcliffe  Infirmary  at  Oxford  has  also 
begun  some  new  buildings  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  , 

Portsmouth  was  the  first  municipality  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  start  a  tuberculin 
dispensary  (loii),  with  treatment  for  out^patientB,  an  open  air  hospital,  and  a  stock  of 
shelters,  disinfecting  appliances,  etc,  leat  to  patients  visitecl  at  their  own  homes,  the  inclusive 
cost  being  £1000  a  year. 

[For  tne  above  sections  on  England  and  Wales,  the  collaboration  of  the  following  l6cal 
correspondents  is  acknowledged: — R.  W.  Brown  (Northampton),  J.  B.  Cornish  (Penzance), 
T.  A.  Davies  (Cardiff),  Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield  (Berks.).  W.  H.  Garbutt  (Birmingham),  Sir 
G.  L.  Gomme  (London),  J.  E.  Hooper  (Norwich),  E.  Howarth  (Sheffield),  J.  Jamieson  (New- 
castle-upon-Tyne), P.  H.  Maggs  (Portsmouth),  F.  W.  Parker  (Chester),  F.  P.  Pointon 
(Nottingham),  A»  E.  Reynolds  (Salisbury),  C.  Wells  (Bristol).  The  general  statistics  have 
been  compiled  from  official  sources  by  flarold  Macfarlane.}  (O.  J..  R.  Howarth.) 

Scotland* 

Population, — ^The  most  significant  feature  in  the  recent  economic  development  of 
Scotland  is  the  progress  of  the  country  in  industrial  enterprise  and  its  gradual  decline  in 
agricultural  activity.  The  townward  trend  of  the  rural  population,  which  has  been  in 
progress  for  many  years,  is  emphasised  by  the  latest  census  returns.  The  population 
of  the  country  in  191 1  (details  of  which  are  furnished  in  Tables  A  and  B)  was  4,759,445, 
and  of  this  total  (of  whom  2,302,865  are  males  and  2,446,808  females)  about  77  per  cent 
live  in  towns,  and  21  per  cent  in  the  country.  Scotland,  like  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  has  felt  the  effect  of  a  slackening  birth  rate,  and  in  the  last  census  year  the 
number  of  births  registered  was  smaller  than  in  any  year  since  1873,  the  year  1890  except- 
ed, and  the  birth  rate  was  the  lowest  recorded  since  1885.  The  total  increased  population 
was  less  than  at  any  census  since  1861.  The  falling  birth  rate  has  of  course  a  vital  bear- 
ing on  the  comparatively  moderate  increase  of  the  population  generally,  but  the  dwin- 
dling of  rural  communities  cannot  be  wholly  attributed  either  to  it,  or  to  the  call  of  the 
towns.  Scotland  has  suffered  seriously  within  recent  years  from,  emigration.  In  191 1 
alonje  57,417  passengers  of  Scottish  nationality  left  Scottish  ports,  in  itself  a  disquieting 
enough  fact.  But  in  order  to  appreciate  the  effect  on  the  country  of  the  drain  of  emir- 
gration,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  more  distant  view.:  Goiog.  bact  a  period  of  the 
years  it  is  jound  that  354,056  Scottish  people  left  their  native  shores  for  permanent 
residence  abroad^  and  against  that  there. was  an  immigration  of  66,9;2i .  In  other  words, 
within  the  period  nientioned  ScotUzul  was  de(>leted  by  287,135  persons.     The  cities, 

^  See  K  B,  xxtv^  412  ei  se^,  and  articles  on  the  varkms  counties,  towns*  etc. 
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Table  A.    . 

Scottish  Counties. 

• 

. 

Area 

Inc.  or 

Area 

Inc.  or 

(exclusive  of 

Population 

dec. 

(exclusive  oF 

Population 

dec. 

InUnd  Water 

per  cent. 

Inland  Water 

per  cent. 

Tidal  Water 

X9XX* 

since 

Tidal  Water 

X91X. 

since 

And  Foreshore) 

190X 

and  Foreshore) 

t90i 

acres. 

acres. 

Aberdeen      .     .     . 

I,26l,52t 

3x1,350 

+  2.3 

Kinross       .     .     . 

52,410 

7.528 

+  7.8 

ArwrU      .... 

1,990,472 

70,90f 

-  3 

7 

KiriLCudbright 

575 .83« 

38.363 

-  2.6 

Ayr 

724.523 

a68,332 

+  5 

4 

Lanark  .... 

562,821 

X, 447 ,113 

H-    -S 

Banff       .... 

403.053 

6l,A02 

29.643 

— 

I  : 

Linlithgow .     .     . 

76,861 

79.456 

+20.0 

Berwick  .... 

292.53s 
139.658 

-  3 

8 

Narin    .... 

104,252 

2s!896 

i,:i 

Bute 

18,186 

-  3 

2 

Orkn^  .... 

240,847 

Caithnesb     .     .     . 

438.833 

32,008 

-   5 

1 

Peebles  .     .     .     , 

a2a,2^VO 

15.258 

+  1.3 

CUclcmannan     . 

34.927 

31,121 

—    2 

Perth     .... 

1.595.802 

124»339 

+       0 

Dumbartonshire 

157,433 

139.831 

+  22 

3 

Renfrew      .     .     . 

153.332 

314.574 

+170 

Duixiiries      .     .     . 

686,302 

72.824 

■  + 

3 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

1.977.248 

77.353 

+  l-a 

Edinburgh    .     .     . 

234.325 

507,662 

+  3 

9 

Roxburgh    . 

426,028 

47,192 

-  3-3 

Elgin       .... 
Fife 

304^31 

43.427 

~  3 

.1 

Selkirk  .... 

170.793 

24,600 

+  5.3 

322,844 

267,734 

+22 

3 

Shetland     .     . 

288,842 

27,911 

—      '9 

Forfar      .... 

559,037 

281,419 

•— 

9 

Stirling  .... 
Sutherland 

X  61,003 

+13.2 

Haddinf;t<tti .     .     . 

170.971 

43.253 

+  " 

9 

1,297.914 

20,180 

-   5  9 

Inverness     .     .■     . 

2,695.004 
244.482 

87.270 

-  3 

I 

Wigtown  .       .     . 

311,084 

31,990 

—    2.x 

Kincardine  .     .     . 

41.007 

4. 

r     •■• 

Total       .     .     . 

19.070.466 

4.759,445 

+    6.4 

Table  B.     Scottish  Burghs  having  over  30,000  inhabitants. 

Burgh. 

Population 
1911. 

Inc.  or  dec. 
per  cent. 

Burgh. 

Population 
1911. 

Inc.  or  dec. 
per  ceat. 

Glasgow    . 

Edinburgh 

Dundee 

Aberdeen 

Govan 

Paisley 

Leith    .      . 

Greenock 

Partick 

784.455 
320,315 
165,006 
163,084 

89.725 

84.477 
80,489 

75.140 
66,848 

+  I.I 

+     .9 

-f   1.2 

+  -6.2 

-h  9-2 

-h  6.4 

+  3.9 
+  90 

+23.1 

Coatbridge    . 
Motherwell   , 
Kirkcaldy 
Hamilton 
Clydebank    . 
Perth       .      . 
Kilmarnock  . 
Falkirk    .     . 
Ayr     . 

43.287 
40,378 
39.600 
38,644 

37»547 
35.851 
34.729 
33.569 
32,985 

4-  170 
+  29.6 
+  16.2 

+  17-9 
+  79.7 

+    5.5 
4-    1.7 
+  14  6 

+  149 

of  course,  have  made  contributions  to  the  multitude  of  emigrants,  but  the  effect  of 
emigration  has  been  chiefly  felt  in  the  putely  agricultural  counties.  Thus,  compared 
with  the  census  returns  of  1901,  at  which  period  modern  emigration  entetprise  had 
scarcely  begun,  decreases  are  to  be  noted  (Table  A)  in  the  following  counties: — Shet- 
land, Orkney,  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Inverness,  Elgin  or  Moray,  Forfar,  Clackmannan, 
Argyle,  Bute,  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Kirkcudbright,  Wigtown-  In  those  counties  the 
staple  occupations  of  the  people  are  agriculture  or  fishing.  A  more  cheerful  state  of 
things  is  revealed  in  the  counties  wliich  contain  the  chief  cities  arid  towns,  and  where  the 
pieople  are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  Thus,  Lanarkshire  shows  an  increase  of 
107,786,  Fifeshire  48,894,  Dumbartonshire  25,966,  and  Renfrewshire  45,594.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  increase  is  in  Fifeshire.  The  "  Kingdom  '*  is  unique  among  coun- 
ties, half  of  it  being  almost  entirely  rural,  and  the  other  half  chiefly  industrial.  In  East 
Fifeshire  farming  and  fishing  are  the  principal  occupations,  and  its  picturesque  parishes 
and  townships  have  suffered  by  the  exodus  of  the  sturdiest  part  of  the  population  to  other 
lands,  a  fact  borne  out  by  the  decrease  in  the  fishing  communities,  and  the  growing 
difiiculty  of  procuring  agricultural  labour.  The  increase  of  population  in  Fifeshire  is 
entirely  in  the  West,  the  seat  of  coal  mining,  and  the  great  linoleum  manufactures. 

The  deaths  in  the  eight  principal  towns  of  children  under  one  year  numbered  5907, 
The  births  registered  were  44,206,  and  the  aggregate  infantile  mortality  for  the  year  was 
134  per  thousand.  It  ranged  from  156  in  Edinburgh,  139  in  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  to  112 
in  Greenock,  and  ill  in  Paisley. 

Agriculture. — The  land  system  in  Scotland  is  in  some  respects  peculiar,  and  the 
huge  estates  and  large  farms  on  which  it  is  based  have  proved  a  severe  handicap  to 
the  enterprise  of  an  uncommonly  capable  peasantry.  The  land  agitation,  a  chequered 
history  of  economic  struggle,  which,  particularly  in  the  north,  assumed  a  virulent  and 
often  violent  form,  has  not  however  within  recent  years  shown  niudi  vitality.    The 
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problem  of  the  Highland  crofter  is  at  least  in  process  of  settlement,  and  the  operations 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  have  certainly  had  beneficial  e£Fect  The  number  of 
new  holdings  formed  since  the  establishment  of  the  Board  (189S)  is  6x1,  while  106S  croft* 
ers  have  obtained  enlargement  of  holdings.  The  last  notable  intervendoo  of  the  Board 
followed  on  the  dispute  between  Lady  Cathcart  and  her  tenants  at  Castlebay,  part  of 
her  Hebridean  possessions,  which  resulted  in  what  was  known  as  the  Vatersay  Raid 
(1908).  This,  the  latest  crofter  rising  in  the  Islands,  was  at  the  time  somewhat  ezag^ 
gerated)  although  events  proved  that  the  tenants  had  reason  for  their  action.  The 
inhabitants  of  Castlebay  eke  out  a  slender  livelihood,  partly  by  their  labour  on  a 
peculiarly  stillen  soil,  and  partly  by  fishing.  The  land  is  barren  and  scarcely  adequate 
to  maintain  one  family  on  each  holding.  The  difficulty  arose  from  **  squatters, "  members 
of  the  crofter  families,  who  set  up  huts  on  the  family  crofts.  The  inevitable  congestion 
followed.  Oi^K)site  Castlebay  is  the  Island  of  Vatersay,  then  occupied  by  grazing  farms. 
Some  of  the  bolder  spirits  among  the  "  squatters,"  the  pioneers  being  three  lobster  fisher-^ 
men ,  descended  on  Vatersay,  erected  huts,  and  proceeded  to  Agricultural  activity.  There 
were  some  exciting  encounters  between  the  forces  of  law  and  the  Vatersay  *■*  raiders^'' 
culminating  in  the  imprisonment  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  latter,  who  were  however  released 
before  the  expiry  of  their  term  of  sentence.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  intervened, 
purchased  the  Island  of  Vatersay,  where  now  is  a  contented  crofter  population,  and 
thus  the  trouble  ended.  But,  while  the  exertions  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and 
the  Crofter  Commissioners  who  fix  fair  rents  have  made  for  crofter  contentment,  the 
Highland  land  problem  has  not  yet  reached  solution. 

There  is  still  considerable  heart-burning  over  the  question  of  deer  forests.  The 
latest  returns  show  that  of  those  there  are  198  with  a  total  acreage  of  3,369,936.  The 
Sutherland  "  clearances  "  which  resulted  in  the  compulsory  emigration  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand people  within  a  period  of  nine  years,  still  rankle  in  the  Highland  memory.  Doc- 
trinaire land  reformers  are  perhaps  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  agricultural  potentialities 
of  the  deer  forest.  However,  the  passing  of  the  Smallholders'  Act  of  1911  will  enable 
the  fertility  of  those  sporting  estates  to  be  put  to  the  test.  This  Act,  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  land  legislation  in  Scotland  for  many  years,  is  a  modification  of  the  Pent- 
land  Bill,  which  aroused  much  controversy.  It  by  no  means  goes  the  length  of  that 
drastic  measure,  although  it  retains  its  cardinal  principle,  enabMng  an  agriculturist  with 
small  capital  to  obtain  compulsorily  a  holding  of  50  acres,  the  landlord  being  compelled 
to  provide  house  and  steading.  But  although  now  on  the  statute  book  it  will  be  some 
time  before  the  Act  can  be. operated  to  any  great  extent.  The  leases  of  large  farms  wifl 
have  to  run  out  before  the  division  pf  acres  can  be  made.  When,  however,  the  Act 
does  become  operative,  it  cannot  fail  to  break  up  the  historic  land  system  of  the  country. 
Among  the  smaller  cultivators,  whose  position  in  Scotland  has  been  peculiarly  hard,  their 
few  and  scattered  acres  being  rented  considerably  in  excess  of  the  acreage  of  the  great 
farms,  the  Act  has  naturally  been  hailed  with  satisfaction,  nor  has  much  opposition 
been  displayed  towards  it  by  the  large  farmers. 

The  truth  is  that  farming  on  an  extensive  scale  is  no  longer  the  profitable  business  it 
was,  either  for  landlord  or  tenant.  Agricultural  rent  in  Scotland  has  fallen  enormotisly, 
the  rental  of  large  farms  being  on  an  average  only  half  what  it  was  twenty  year^  ago. 
And  this  drop,  while  seriously  affecting  the  land  owner,  has  not  benefited  the  tenant. 
The  development  of  agricultural  science  and  the  growth  of  foreign  coiupctitioii  have 
rendered  farming  on  an  extensive  scale  a  costly,  and  even  a  hazardous  undertaking, 
added  to  which  the  cost  of  agricultural  labour  has  greatly  advanced.  The  wages  of 
ploughmen  have  doubled,  and  in  some  cases  trebled,  and  with  the  flow  of  emigration 
and  the  scarcity  of  labour  in  the  rural  districts,  they  tend  to  increase.  An  important 
factor  in  the  case  is  the  altered  standard  of  living  among  the  rural  population.  The 
cheap  and  sustaining  brose  is  now  a  rarity  in  cottar's  house  and  bothy,  and  even  porridge 
has  ceased  to  be  the  staple  of  the  morning  meal.  On  the  other  hand,  much  tea  is  drunk 
and  there  is  a  large  consumption  of  butcher  meat,  a  commodity  almost  entirely  unknown 
among  the  Scottish  peasantry  of  the  past.     Moreover,  the  Scottish  hind  has  recently 
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become  pervious  to  the  influence  of  Trade  Unionism^  and  in  191 2  a  ruhd  iUnion  was 
started  which  already  numbers  thousands  of  members.  That  being  the  condition  of 
things,  the  Small  Landholders'  Act  makes  a  timely  appearance.  It  should  have  the 
effect  of  stemming  the  tide  of  emigration,  checking  the  migration  to  the  towns,  and 
consequently  te^peopling  the  rural  districts.  Notwith^anding  the  disadvantages  indi- 
cated, the  agricultural  enterprise  of  Scotland  shows  astonishing  vitality.^  •  The  question 
of  afforestation,  in  which  Scotland,  Hke  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  is  far  behind 
other  countries,  has  recently  been  a  subject  of  agitation,  and  the  Development  Com* 
missioners  have  recommended  that  grants  should  be  given  for  the  establishment  of  a 
central  administration  area,  along  with  a  school  of  forestry  of  not  fewer  than  5000  or 
more  than  ro,ooo  acres.  The  recommendation  has  already  had  practical  e£6ect,  the 
Government  having  agreed  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  in  Argyleshire. 

Trade  and  Manufactures.— In  regard  to  trade  aretnospect  of  19 10- 12  reveals  a  period 
of  prosperity  tempered  by  the  adverse  influence  of  labour  disturbanceSv  Scotland  is 
a  country  of  multifarious  industries,  but  the  staple  of  her  trade  consists  of  shipbtdlding, 
iron,  and  coal  mining,  all  of  which  are  intenldated.  In  the  western  i>art  of  Scotland, 
of  which  Glasgow  is  the  centre,  shipbuilding  is  of  prime  importance,  and  the  measure 
of  activity  in  the  Clyde  yards  is  the  truest  measure  of  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the 
district.    The  Clyde  maybe  described  indeed  as  the  industrial  pulse  of  the  country,  and 

the  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  her  yards  is  reflected  in  the  national  industry. 

In  the  matter  of  shipbuilding,  tb:  Clyde,  of  course,  dominates  Scotland.  During  1910- 
12,  there  were  improvements  in  the  trade  on  the  Forth  and  Tay,  but  the  increase  of  tonnage 
in  those  districts  was  infinitesimal  when  placed  alongside  the  increase  on  the  Clyde.  The 
following  table  shows  the  work  done  by  Scottish  builders  in  1911  and  1912." — 


: 

1912 

•A 

I.H.P. 

878,326 

7.915 
10,400 

18,100 

1911 

The  Clyde    .     . 
The  Forth    .     .     . 
The  Tay       .     .     . 
The  Dee,  etc. 

Ves, 

.  389 

•     .    32 
.    .    28. 
.     .     71 

Tons 

640,529 

19.054. 
17.388 
11.217 

Ves. 

413 

31 

31 
82 

Tons. 

630,583 

11,319 

17.303 
12,419 

I.H.P. 

786,889 

9.355 
I4i770 

23,614 

520        688,188        9H.74I        557        671,624        834,628 

In  the  kindred  branch  of  marine  engineering  a  feature  is  the  increasing  share  in  the  total 
output  of  turbines.  In  the  record  for  Clydebank,  a  typical  yard,  the  total  en^neerin^ 
output  in  191 1  was  104,5^0  i.h.p.  and  of  those  71,000  consisted  wholly  of  turbines,  and 
s  1,250  of  combined  turbmes  and  reciprocating  engines. 

^  In  coal  mining'  the  west  of  Scotland  also  continues  to  lead,  although  its  supremacy  in 
this  branch  of  inoustry  is  less  secure.  The  most  notable  advance  in  output  was  in  Fifesnire, 
which  in  191 1  showed  an  increased  production  of  375,000  tons,  and  the  industry  in  Fifcshire 
is  advancing  rapndly  and  is  likely  soon  to  outdistance  .Glasgow  and  the  west  of  Scotland  in 
the  matter  of  shipment.  The  reason  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  extensive  Fifeshire  coalfield 
is  still  in  process  of  development,  whereas,  in  Lanarkshire,  the  coalfield  is  almost  entirely 
covered  with  collieries,  and  there  are  naturally  no  new  developments.  By  the  application 
of  machinery,  however,  notably  in  coal  cutting,  the  capacity  of  the  western  mines  nas  been 
increased.  Oathe  other  hand,  large  new  pits  have  recently  been  sunk  in  Fifeshire,  and  their 
present  output  will  certainly  grow  enormously.  A  feature  of  the  Fifeshire  shipping  trade 
is  the  large  and  increasing  exports  to  South  America.  The  total  shipments  of  coal  from 
Scotland  (export  and  bunker)  amounted  in  1911  to  1,680,000  tons  compared  with  1,640,000 
tons  in  the  previous  year,  an  improvement  oi  fully  40,000  tons.    The  increase,  however, 

*  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  returtis-for  1912,  with  the  increase  (+}  or  decrease 
(  — )  per- cent  on  the  previous  year.  Acreage  under  corn  crops  I,230»i25  (+0.9);  under 
green  cipps  615,361  (-hi. 4);  clover  and  rotation  grasses  1,465,514  (—3.0);  permanent 
pasture  1,^96,045  (—0.1);  wheat  62,463  (  —  1.6;  but  in  191 1  the  greatest  increase  was 
recorded  since  1899);  barley  183,4.77  (-f-11.7);  oats  949,143  (  —  1 .5);  turnips  and  swedes 
439.^85  (+0^.  i);  potatoes  149,710  (-f-5.o);  total  under  all  crops  and  grass  4,821,249  (—0.5). 
Livestock^'-horBes  204,792  (—0,8);  cattle  .  1,178,936  (  —  1.8);  sheep  6,991,667  (-*2.4); 
pigs  159.391  (^6-9). 

'Production  in  1910:  Argyll,  Dumfries. and  District,  444,033  tons;  Ayr,  4,018,119; 
Clackmannan,  405,912;  Fife,  8,674,404;  Renfrew,  132,756;  Dumbarton,  558,381;  Linlithgow, 
2,059,433;  Edinburgh,  2,991,811;  HaddinglTon,  1,088,364;  Lanark,  17,886.137;  Stirhtty, 
3.075.782, 
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was  only  about  half  that  wfaicfa  took  place  in  1910,  compared  with  1909,  and  the  falling  off 
must  be  largely  attributed  to  labour  troubles.  Glasgow  and  the  west  of  Scotland  took 
good  position  with  an  increase  of  fully  300,000  tons,  and  in  Ayrshire  between  the  ports  of 
Ayr  and  Troon  there  was  an  increase  of  150,000  tons.  On  the  other  hand  the  F'orth  (ex- 
cluding the  Fifeshire  ports)  made  a  comparatively  poor  show.  At  Grangemouth  there  was 
a  decrease  of  260,000  tons,  and  although  Granton  improved  its  position  by  130,000  tons,  due 
largely  to  an  increasiiw  trade  with  London,  Leith  showed  a  falling  off  of  120,000  tons.  While 
the  condition  in  the  Scottish  coal  trade  on  the  whole  is  satisfactory  an  unpleasant  factor 
is  to  be  reckoned  with  in  German  competition.  At  one  time  Germany  constituted  one 
of  the  best  markets  for  Scotch  coal,  but  now  she  is  entering  into  active  competition. 

In  the  mineral  oil  industry,  whose  centre  is  West  Lothian,  the  prospect  is  [ess  bright. 
This  is  due  chiefly  to  foreign  competition,  which  was  severely  felt  during  the  past  year, 
with  the  result  that  prices  of  oil  products  never  got  a  chance.  The  slackness  of  the  Scottish 
oil  market  is  best  indicated  by  the  drop  in  profits  during  1909-1912.  During  that  period 
Pumpberston  dividend  has  fallen  from  50  per  cent  to  30  percent;  Tabrax  from  7 j  pertsent 
to  5  per  cent;  Oakbank  from  10  per  cent  to  5  per  cent;  Young's  Paraffin  Oil  Co.  and  the 
Broxburn  Oil  Company  paying  percentages  respectively  of  4}  and  to  per  cent, 

Foreic^n  competition  is  being  felt  also  in  steel  shanufacture.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
action  of  Scottish  makers  in  introducing  rebates  (the  outstanding  feature  in  recent  de* 
velopments  of  the  industry)  with  the  object  of  limitinj;  outside  competition.  It  would 
be  premature  to  judge  of  its  effects,  and  meantime  it  has  not  resulted  in  any  marked 
improvement,  there  being  a  falling  off  in  supplies,  particularly  to  Canada,  owing  to  Americaa 
manufacturers'  prices  being  lower  than  those  of  the  home  market.  A  contingent  effect  of 
foreign  competition  is  indicated  by  the  continued  slackness  in  locomotive  building.. '  The 
Scottish  industry  chiefly  depended  on  the  foreign  market,  particularly  the  East,  and  the 
for^n  orders  are  dwindling,  although  there  is  a  slight  improvement  in  colonial  tiade. 

The  three  trades  already  mentioned  are  the  vitab  of  industrial  Scotland.  Next  to  them 
may  be  ranked  the  various  branches  of  textile  manufactures.  While  the  woollen  trade  of 
the  borders  has  been  in  a  state  of  almost  unexampled  prosperity,  the  jute  trade  of  Dundee 
during  19 1 1  underwent  one  of  the  worst  periods  in  its  history,  but  endrely  recovered 
towards  the  end  of  1912.  The  linen  trade,  although  satisfactory,  has  been  hard  hit  by 
foreign  competition,  which  has  been  felt  in  its  chief  seat,  Dunfermune,  and  the  cotton  trade 
has  suffered  chiefly  from  the  same  cause.  It  is  still  located  principally  in  the  east  end  of 
Glasgow,  but  many  of  the  great  mills  of  Bridgeton,  where  once  it  flourished,  are  now  devoted 
to  other  enterprises,  and  stand,  pathetic  witnesses  of  a  great  decline.  The  thread  industry, 
however,  continues  a  huge  industrial  asset  to  the  West,  the  headquarters  of  the  great  Coats' 
combine  being  in  Paisley.  Another  branch  of  the  textile  trade,  that  of  dyeing,  has  under*- 
gone  a  change.  The  Combine  of  a  few  years  ago  has  resulted  in  the  concentration  of  the  in^ 
dustry,  and  many  of  the  smaller  works  at  different  points  in  the  west  of  Scotland  have  been 
closed.  The  total  value  of  produce  and  manufacture  from  the  chief  Scottish  ports  was: 
Glasgow  £29,129,406,  Leith  £6,87^,636,  Grangemouth  £2,239,581. 

A  general  consideration  of  the  industrial  outlook  reveals  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
as  portentous  of  greatest  development,  and  the  increased  activity  here  is  almost  entirely 
limited  to  Fife^ire.  That  county,  in  its  western  area,  has  grown  enormously  in  industrial 
importance  within  recent  years.  The  basis  of  its  prosperity  is  the  weahh  and  extent  of  itk 
coalfields,  and  within  the  coal  area  many  important  manufactures  have  sprung  up^  notably 
linoleum,  the  staple  trade  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  now  extending  to  other  parts  of  the  "  Kingdom. 
Fifeshire  ports  also  continue  to  grow  in  importance,  notably  Methil,  which,  with  tl^  comi- 
pletion  of  the  new  dock  will  contribute  to  make  the  Fifeshire  ports  of  the  Forth  serious  conv- 
petitors  with  the  west  in  the  export  of  coal  and  iron.  The  establishment  of  the  naval  base 
at  Rosyth,  in  process  of  construction  since  1908,  will  stimulate  industry  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county,  and  already  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dock  a  town  is  developing. 

Fishing^ — ^The  fishing  industry  of  Scotland  has  changed  greatly  in  the  manner  of  its 
pursuit.  Formerly,  it  was  interwoven  with  the  work  <S  agriculture,  particulariy  in  the 
Western  Highlands,  where  crofters  profitably  combined  the  harvest  of  the  waters  with  the 
harvest  of  the  land.  Those  were  in  the  days  of  sailing  boats,  the  possession  of  which  was 
within  the  reach  of  thrifty  fishermen.  The  advent  of  the  steam  drifter  is  gradually  crushing 
out  the  modest  sailing  boats,  and  their  humble  owners,  who  find  it  impossible  to  compcM^s 
against  highly  equipped  drifters,  which  generally  have  behind  them  powerful  capitalist 
influence.  The  industry  is  now  largely  in  the  hands  of  large  combines,  who  own  a  fleet  of 
drifters,  and  although  the  new  order  has  doubtless  proved  beneficial  to  the  consumer  it  hds 
been  detrimental  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  working  fisherman,  who  has  to  be  content 
with  the  position  as  member  of  a  drifter  crew,  with  little  prospect  of  ever  having  a  boat  of 
his  own.  The  combine  system  is  rapidly  spreading.  Salmon  fishing  on  the  Tay,  for  example, 
is  now  monopolised  by  wealthy  companies,  whereas  formerly  the  fishines  were  distributed 
among  small  fishermen.  The  effect  is  seen  in  the  changed  complexion  of  Newburgh,  whose 
community  until  a  few  years  ago  was  almost  entirely  engaged  in  the  Tay  fishings.  It  has 
sunk  to  a  town  of  little  importance  in  salmon  fishing,  and  such  prosperity  as^it  still  enjoys 
is  based  on  the  manufacture  of  linoleum.    For  admiiustrative  purposes  the  Fisheries  Boaffc' 
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of  Scotland  have  divided  the  Scottish  Coast  into  three  districts,  namely,  (i)  the  East  Coast — 
Eyemouth,  Leith,  Anstruther,  Montrose,  Stonehaven,  Aberdeen,  Peterhead,  Fraserburgh, 
Banff,  Buckie,  Findhorn,  Cromarty,  Helmsdale  and  Wick.  <2)  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
(3)  West  Coast — ^Loch  Broom,  Skye,  Fort  William,  Loch  Fyne,  Campbeltown,:  Rothesay, 
Greenock,  Ballantrae,  Stornoway  and  Barrow.  The  tonnage  of  boats  belonging  to  those 
divisions  is  as  follows:  East  Coast,  101,721;  Orkney  and  Shetland,  22,517;  West  Coast, 
I5»735.  a  total  of  139,975.  While  the  Fishery  Board  has  rendered  ^ood  service  to  the 
industry  the  undoubted  gnevances  of  native  fishermen  in  regard  to  foreign  trawling  remains 
unremedied.  The  Scottish  Board  in  1885  obtained  statutory  powers  to  close  portions  of  the 
territorial  waters  against  trawling,  and  a  large  area  of  east. coast  waters  was  closed  in  the 
interests  of  scientific  experiment.  It  was  found  that  the  closing  of  those  waters  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  both  line  and  drift  fishermen,  and  as  the  Board  were  anxious  to  encourage 
development  of  those  methods  of  fishing  in  preference  to  beam  trawling,  they  secured  further 
powers  under  the  Herring  Fishing  Act  of  i8i89,  which  enabled  them  to  close  against  all  forms 
of  trawling  not  only  the  whole  territorial  waters  of  the  Scotch  coast  but  a  large  number  of 
areas  defined  in  the  Scheduled  Act  as  lying  outside  the  territorial  waters,  properly  so  called. 
Among  those  scheduled  areas  were  the  Moray  Firth,  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  By  inter- 
national law  the  power  of  a  state  to  iiiake  regulations  with  regard  to  methods  of  fishinc;  is 
limited  to  its  territorial  waters.  There  are  a  number  of  regulations  existing  with  regard  to 
the  fishing  boats  working  in  the  North  Sea,  but  these  r^ulations  have  been  made  under 
International  Conventions,  and  are  to  be  only  obeyed  by  the  subjects  of  the  high  oontract- 
ing  states.  But  apparently  Parliament  can  make  regulations  which  are  only  obli^tory  to 
British  fishing  vessels.  Hence,  while  the  latter  cannot  trawl  within  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  or 
the  Moray  Firth  except  in  a  very  limited  area,  foreign  trawlers  may  fish  anywhere  in  the 
considerable  area  which  lies  outside  the  area  known  to  International  Law  aa  Scottish  ter* 
ritorial  water.  Thus  Dutch  and  Norwegian  vessels  at  Fleetwood  fish  in  the  Clyde.  Some 
of  them  are  doubtless  b<md  fide  foreign  boats,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  English  vessels 
registered  either  in  Norwa^^  or  Holland*  Foreign  trawlers  find  it  convenient  to  work  Scot- 
tish Waters  and  to  land  their  catches  in  Fleetwood,  and  they  are  enabled  to:  do  so  owiap^  to  a 
flaw  in  the  Herring  Fishing  Act  of  1889.  A  slight  amendment  prohibiting  the  landing  of 
fish  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland  by  such  vessels,  would  remedy  t)^  difficulty. 

The  fishing  fleet  comprises  9889  vessds  with  an  a^regate  tonnage  of  139,973  a.nd  a  total 
value  of  eouipment  and  fishing  gear  amounting  to  £5,000,028,  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  tnc  Scottish  fishing  trade,  and  industries  subsidiary  th^^to  is  92,060,  and  of  those 
39,208  man  the  fleet,  the  remainder  being  engaged  in  operations  on  shore.  Eleven: vessels, 
employing  424  men,  145  of  whom  are  British,  are  engaged  in  whaling.  In  191 1,  730  whales 
were  bnoed,  and  the  value  of  the  products  amounted  to  £71,223.  The  outstanding  feature 
is  the  continued  decline  in  the  number  of  boats,  the  c^uantity  and  valne  of  the  gear,  and  the 
numbers  employed  in  the  industry.  The  cause  of  this  dechne  is  chiefly  due  to  the  replace- 
ment of  sailing  boats  by  steam  and  motor  driven  vessels,  but  fishing,  like  agricultural,  com- 
munities have  suffered  considerably  from  the  drain  of  emigration^  It  is  difficult  to  get 
fishermen  to  divulge  their  earnings,  but  the  following  figures  may  be  regarded  as  authentic, 
relating  to  a  particular  Scottish  district:  Steam  trawlers  (highest)  £1610,  (lowest)  £900, 
(average)  £1388;  Motor  Boats  (highest)  £ifiio,  (lowest)  £600,  (avera^^)  £973;  Sailing 
Boats  (highest)  £910,  (lowest)  £120,  (avera^)  £412.  The  output  ofsaihng  boats  steadily 
declines,  the  number  of  vessels  constructed  in  191 1  being  164,  valued  at  £7940,  compared 
with  193  valued  at  £8334  in  the  previous  year.  .  The  total  quantity  of  fish,  exclusive  of  shell 
fish,  landed  in  Scotland  was  8,709,655  cwts.  valued  at  £3,100,387.  Compared  with  1910 
this  shows  an  increase  of  1,286,470  cwts.  and  an  increased  value  of  £211,280,  the  second 
highest  result  on  record.  In  191 1,  1,767,544  barrels  of  herring  were  exported,  311,188  being 
"Crown"  branded.  The  total  of  coo,  ung,  and  dried  fish  exported  was  104,058  cwts., 
nearly  all  to  Ireland.    The  total  salmon  carried  on  Scottish  railways  Was  27,390  cwts* 

Railways. — The  profit  earning  capacity  of  the  Scottish  railways  has  declined,  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  development  of  the  tramway  enterprise  and  the  increased  use  of  motor 
cars.  Through  the  industrial  parts  of  the  country  there  is  now  a  complete  system  of  tram- 
way communication,  liqking  districts  many  miles  apart.  The  extent  of  the  tramway  under- 
taking may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  passengers  carried  in  I911  numbered  276,- 
745,475.  The  effect  on  railway  enterprise  is  obvious,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  compedtion 
the  different  Railway  Companies  recently  came  to  an  arrangement  which  has  resulted  in  a 
considerable  curtailment  of  competing  trains,  and  a  general  increase  in  passenger  fares. 
The  most  important  decision  in  railway  law  in  1911-12  was  that  given  by  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners sitting  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  demurrage  case  hrou^nt  by  the  Scottish  traders 
against  the  principal  Companies.  The  decision  was  almost  entirely  m  favour  of  the  Com- 
panies, and  Its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  them  full  use  of  their  wagons  for  their 
legitimate  purpose,  thus  setting  loose  a  large  capital,  previously  locked  up  in  rolling  stock, 
which  had  virtually  been  seized  by  the  trader  as  free  storage  accommodation. 

The  Scottish  railways  are  behind  those  of  England  in  regard  to  electrification,  a  begin- 
ning not  yet  having  been  made.  On  the  other  hand  a  series  of  successful  experiments  were 
earned  out  with  a  small  electrical  driven  vessel,  and  it  is  pi^obable  that  the  next  step  will  be 
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the  cailstnictioa  of  a  large  ship  for  service.  It  is  apfiropriate  that  this  departure  should  find 
its  home  on  the  Clvde.  which  lOO  years  age  witnessed  the  initiation  of  steam  propulsion  with 
the  launch  of  the  *  Comet/'  as.  event  which  was  elaborately  celebrated  on  the  Clyde  in  1912. 
While  there  has  been  little  in  the  way  of  railway  development,  there  has  been  a  growing  agita- 
tion for  improved  communication  by  water.  An  ambitious  project  has  been  advocated, 
notably  Iw  Sir  Charles  Campbell,  that  a  ship  canal  should  be  constructed,  unittag  the  Forth 
with  the  Clyde  on  the  route  of  the  present  shallow  canal,  or  by  a  new  route  embracing  Loch 
Lomond  in  ita course.  From  a  naval  point  of  view  it  is  uiged  that  such  a  canal  would  be  an 
important  adjunct  to  Rosyth  dock.  So  far,  the  scheme  has  failed  to  win  much  support  from; 
the  coamercial  communities,  and  obviously  the  sum  that  would  be  required  for  its  fulfil- 
ment is  of  such  magnitude  that  it  could  not  be  ventured  upon  without  Government  subsidy. 

Education, — The  most  remarkable  feature  of  recent  educational  development  in 
Scotland  has  been  the  growth  of  technical  education.  Technical  schools  are  now. 
established  in  every  important  town,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  county  council  the 
S3rstem  has  been  extended  to  provide  instruction  for  those  in  rural  districts.  The  chief 
centre  is  naturally  Glasgow,  whose  Royal  Technical  College  (the  "  Royal  "  distinction 
was  conferred  upon  it  in  191 2)  is  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  among  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  work  of  the  College  is  associated  with  that  of 
the  University,  and  an  endeavour  is  being  made  to  bring  the  relationship  still  closer. 
The  Scotch  Universities  themselves  are  proving  responsive  to  the  new  spirit  in  education, 
and  although  strong  as  always,  in  the  '^  Humanities''  they  are  extending  their  curriculum 
to  include  instruction  of  a  more  utilitarian  sort.  This  tendency  is  most  marked  in 
Glasgow,  whose  greatest  development  has  been  in  the  direction  of  Engineering  Science 
and  Chemical  Research.  St.  Andrews,  the  most  ancient  seat  of  Scottish  learning,  which 
celebrated  its  quin-centenary  in  igio,  on  an  impressive,  if  less  imposing  scale  than  the. 
sister  University  of  Aberdeen,  which  celebrated  her  qua  tercentenary  in  1906,  remains 
largely  a  centre  of  pure  scholarship,  but  utilitarian  tendencies  are  evident  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  seats  of  learning  in  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.  The  princely  benefaction 
to  the  Scottish  Universities  made  by  Dr.  Andrew  Carnegie  in  1901,  has  tended  to 
strengthen  the  democratic  character  of  Scottish  Academic  life,  which  never,  indeed, 
has  been  so  exclusive  as  in  the  great  English  universities.  With  recent  developments 
in  Secondary  ahd  Higher  Grade  Schools,  and  the  elaborate  system  of  Continuation  Classes 
the  Scottish  educational  system  may  now  claim  to  link  in  an  unbroken  chain  the  Ele- 
mentary School  with  the  University. 

The  most  notable  legislarive  event  of  recent  years  was  the  Scottish  Educadon  Act  of 
1008.  It  greatly  extended  the  powers  of  school  boards  in  the  direction  of  feeding  necessitous 
children,  the  medical  inspection  of  pupils,  and  the  compulsory  attendance  at  continuation 
classes.  It  has  also,  to  some  extent,  checked  the  spirit  of  sectarianism,  the  ^eat  church 
training  colleges  being  now  controlled  by  representative  committees.  Sectarianism  how- 
ever has  never  been  a  conspicuous  blemish  in  tne  Scottish  educational  system,  and  the  great 
Presbyterian  bodies,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  United  Free  Church,  who  formerly 
controlled  the  Training  Colleges,  loyally  fell  in  with  the  new  National  scheme.  The  Act  has 
not,  however,  affected  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  old  school  board  areas,  and  it  retains 
the  system  of  cumulative  voting,  which  leads  to  many  abnormalities  in  representation. 

Administration. — Scotland  has  a  comprehensive  system  of  county  and  municipal 
government,  but  as  regards  the  country  generally  there  is  a  lack  of  co.-ordination  and 
greater  national  control  is  obviously  desirable.  Thus  it  is  still  necessary  when  any 
great  scheme  of  county  or  city  development  is  promoted  to  have  it  considered  by 
Parliamentary  committees  in  London.  The  Private  Bill  Legislation  Act,  passed  some 
years  ago,  has  mitigated  only  to  a  slight  extent  this  old  standing  grievance.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  is  in  educational  affairs  that  the  system  of  administration  proves  most  irri- 
tating. The  headquarters  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  are  still  in  London, 
although  much  of  the  clerical  work  hitherto  done  there  has  been  transferred  to  Edinburgh. 
It  is  felt  that  the  educational  authority  should  be  concentrated  in  Scotland,  and  the  desir- 
ability of  rearrangement  seems  obvious  from  the  fact  that  there  are  in  Scotland,  includ- 
ing Inspectors,  118  officers  of  the  Education  Department,  and  only  50  in  London. 

In  the  sphere  of  municipal  activity  the  most  notable  event  has  been  the  extension  of 
Glasgow  boundaries.  The  total  area  of  the  city  is  now  19,082  acres,  an  addidon  of  6107,  and 
the  population  of  the  city  has  been  increased  from  784,456  to  1,010,000.    The  scheme  as 
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originally  formulated  would  have  increased  the  area  to  33,166  acres  and  would  have  embraced 
large  tracts  of  rural  land,  the  object  of  the  promoters  being  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Town  Planning  Act.  The  original  scheme  was  practically  endorsed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee,  but  it  was  curtailed  to  the  extent  indicated  when  it  came  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Greater  Glasgow  now  includes  the  adjacent  burghs  of 
Govan  and  Partick  and  portions  of  the  county  areas  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew.  The  places 
absorbed,  however,  are  all  populous,  and  the  density  of  the  population  in  the  extended  dty 
is  only  slightly  less,  being  52.8per  acre  af;ainst  60.4;  and  it  is  still  laiigely  in  excess  of  the  other 
large  cities  of  the  kingdom.  The  valuation  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  latest  valuation 
for  the  smaller  area  was  £6,000,000  and  the  extension  of  boundaries  is  estimated  to  increase 
this  by  about  £2,000,000.  Under  the  Boundaries  Act,  however,  it  is  stipulated  that  no 
increase  of  rates  can  be  imposed  on  the  places  annexed,  until  the  lapse  of  five  years,  so  that 
during  that  period  the  cost  of  improvements  will  fall  upon  the  ratepayers  within  the  old  city 
boundaries.  Dunfermline  has  also  extended  her  boundaries  to  include  Rosyth,  and  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  extension  is  at  present  under  consideration  by  Dundee. 

Poor  Law, — The  number  of  poor  in  receipt  of  relief  in  19 11  was  7^,642,  and  40,^70  de- 
pendents, and  the  burden  of  local  rates  which  steadilv  advances,  havmg  increased  during  a 
period  of  15  years  by  1/5.  4d.  or  48.9  per  cent  is  chiefly  due  to  the  increase  of  the  poor  rate, 
education  and  sanitation.  The  latest  available  returns,  191 1,  shows  the  total  amount  paid 
on  local  taxation  to  be  £1,286,^96.  The  most  recent  development  in  the  relief  of  the  poor 
is  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  of  1905.  The  total  population  of  the  areas  in 
which  distress  committees  are  engaged  is  1,989,951,  being  41.81  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Scotland.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  from  operations  under  the  act  amounted  in 
1911  to  £29,182  which  includes  ^Ji 4,300  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  £5737  from  the 
rates,  £2254  from  voluntary  contnbutions  and  £6315  from  the  work  performed  by  the  un- 
employed.   The  expenditure  was  £29,701. 

Religion. — Presbyterianism  continues  the  dominant  faith  in  Scotland,  but  recent  years 
have  witnessed  a  considerable  growth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  and  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church.  Latest  returns  give  the  membership  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1687 
Cnurches)  at  706,653;  United  Free  Church  (1,620  Churches)  501,573:  Free  Church  (150 
Congregations)  60,000:  Episcopal  Church  (338  charges)  52,029.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  398  Churches,  Chapels  and  Stations,  550  Priests,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
community  is  estimated  at  1,000,000.  Politically,  Scotland  has  never  manifested  any 
aggressive  desire  for  national  self  government,  and  she  has  undoubtedly  benefited  materially 
from  the  Union  with  England.  There  have  been  frequent  attempts  to  stimulate  interest 
in  "Home  Rule  for  Scotland,"  but  they  have  proved  abortive,  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the 
people.  In  another  sense,  however,  there  has  been  within  recent  years  an  undoubted  revival 
of  national  sentiment,  reflected  in  the  widespread  interest  now  taken  in  Scottish  customs, 
language,  and  literature.  It  has  found  expression  in  the  establishment  of  a  Scottish  Chair 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  to  further  which  project  a  Scottish  Exhibition  was  held  in  the 
city  in  191 1,  resulting  in  a  surplus  of  £20,000,  which,  with  other  contributions,  has  enabled 
the  foundation  of  a  Chair  of  Scottish  History  and  Literature.  And,  although  there  cannot 
be  said  to  exist  a  national  demand  for  " Home  Rule"  in  the  form  of  a  National  Parliament, 
there  is,  as  indicated,  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  conduct  of  national  ad- 
ministration. The  creation  of  the  Scottish  Office  under  a  Secretary  for  Scotland  has  rather 
added  to  the  confusion,  and  among  all  sections  of  the  community,  irrespective  of  party, 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the  Scottish  department  should  be  situated  in  Edinburgh,  and 
under  the  control  of  a  national  administrative  council.  (Donald  Muir.) 

Ireland* 

The  material  prosperity  of  Ireland  reached  a  higher  point  in  191 2  than  at  any  period 
during  the  past  century.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  census  returns  published  in 
1911,  the  population  is  still  declining,  but  prosperity  cannot  be  reckoned  in  terms  of 
population  alone.  The  population  of  Ireland,  as  given  in  these  returns,  which  refer  to 
the  middle  of  19 10,  is  4,381,951.  (Details  are  furnished  in  Tables  A  and  B.)  During 
191 1  the  marriages  registered  In  Ireland  numbered  23,473,  the  births  101,758,  and  the 
deaths  72,475.  The  marriage  rate  was  5.37  per  thousand  of  the  estimated  population, 
an  increase  of  0.32  on  the  preceding  year;  the  birth  rate  was  23.3  per  thousand,  the  same 
as  the  preceding  year;  and  the  death  rate  was  16.6  per  thousand,  0.5  below  the  rate  of  the 
preceding  year.  Since  the  census  of  1901  the  population  has  decreased  by  76,824,  or 
1.7  per  cent.  This  is  the  smallest  decrease  known  since  the  institution  of  the  census. 
Not  only  the  decrease,  but  the  rate  of  decrease  is  rapidly  slackening.  The  decrease  is 
very  unevenly  distributed  over  the  four  provinces — 36,966  in  Connaught,  43,103  in 
Munster,  7499  in  Leinster,  and  4254  in  Ulster.     There  is  a  large  growth  in  the  population 

^  See  E.  B.  xiv,  742  €t  seq,^  and  articles  on  the  various  counties  and  towns. 
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of  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Belfast — over  18,000  and  36,000  respectively.    In  these 
cases  the  increase  is  due  to  internal  expansion. 

Table  A. — Irish  Provinces  and  Counties. 


Provinces  and 
Counties  (includ- 
ing County 
Boroughs). 


Connaught: — 
Galway 
Leitrim 
Mayo     . 
Roscommon 
Slig^o 


Popula- 
tion 


1911. 


Inc.  or  Dec. 

per  cent  on 

1 901. 

Rate 
per  cent. 


181,686 

63.557 
191,969 

93.904 
78,850 


Total  Province,      609,966 


Leinster:— 
Carlow  . 
Dublin  . 
Kildare 
Kilkenny 
King's    . 

Longford 

Louth 

Meath    . 

Queen's 

Westmeath 

Wexford 

Wicklow 


36,151 
476,909 

66,498 

74.821 

56,769 

43»794 
63,402 

64,920 

54.362 

59.812 

109,287 

60,603 


Total  Province'  1,160,328 


Provinces  and 
Counties  (includ- 
ing County 
Boroughs) 


Popula- 
tion. 


Inc.  or  Dec. 

per  cent  on 

1901. 


1911 


Munster: — 
Clare 

Cork,  E.  R. 
Cork,  W.  R. 
Kerry     . 
Limerick 


Tipperary,  N.  R. 
Tipperary,  S.  R. 
Waterford   . 


104,064 
267,472 
123.718 
I59»268 
142,846 

63.958 

87.993 
83,766 


Rate 
per  cent. 


-7 
—  I 

-6 

-3 
—2 

-5 
-4 
-3 


4 
9 

2 

9 
2 


Total  Province'   1,033,085 


-4.0 


Ulster: — 
Antrim  . 
Armagh 
Cavan  . 
Donegal 
Down 


Fermanagh 
Londonderry 
Monaghan  . 
Tyrone  . 


478,603 
119,625 

91.071 
168,420 

304.589 

61,811 
140,621 

71.395 
142,437 


+3 

-4 
-6 

-3 

+5 


7 
6 

6 

1 

2 


5 
6 


-5 
—2 

-4-3 
-5  4 


Total  Province!  1,578,572 


-0.3 


Table  B. — Largest  Irish  Towns, 


• 

Popula- 
tion 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

per  cent  on 

1901. 

Popula- 
tion 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

per  cent  on 

1901. 

1911. 

Rate 
per  cent. 

1911. 

Rate 
per  cent. 

Dublin  and  Sub- 
urbs:— 

Dublin  City 

Rathmines     and 
Rathgar  . 

Pembroke    . 

Kingstown  . 

Blacicrock   . 

309,272 

38,190 

29,260 

17,227 

9.081 

+  6.4 

•+-17. 1 

+  13-4 
~  0.9 

+  4-2 

Galway    . 
Dundalk 
Drogheda 
Lurgan 
Lisburn    . 
Newry 
Portadown 
Wexford  . 
Ballymena 
Sligo  . 
Kilkenny 
Clonmel  . 

X3.249 
13,128 

12,425 

12,135 
12,172 

11.956 
11.727 
11.455 
I  J. 376 
II. 163 

10,513 
10,277 

-  1.3 
+  0.4 

-  2.6 

-  30 
+  6.2 

-  36 

-fl6.2 
+    2.6 

+  4-5 
+  2.7 

Total       .      . 

403.030    1       +74 

Belfast  .      .      . 
Cork 

Londonderry 
Limerick 
Waterford   . 

385,492            +10.4 
76,632            +0.7 
40,799            +2.3 
38,403           +0.7 
27,430    1       -1-2.5      , 

0.9 

4-  I.I 

In  certain  counties,  however,  a  slight  but  appreciable  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  popula- 
tion to  move  from  the  rural  to  the  urban  districts  may  be  noticed.  This  feature  i? 
especially  marked  in  County  Longford,  the  West  Riding  of  County  Cork,  Coun 
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Cavan  and  County  SHgo,  where  the  urban  population  has  increased  by  6  per  cent  at  the 
expense  of  the  rural,  County  Roscommon  7  per  cent  and  County  Leitrim  8  per  cent. 
Allowing  both  for  the  natural  growth  of  the  more  important  towns  and  the  urban 
expansion  in  these  districts  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  population,  the  gross  decline  of 
agricultural  population  for  the  whole  country  during  the  decade  is  approximately  146,000. 
The  total  emigration  represents  a  correspondingly  large  number,  but  the  figures  for 
191 1 — 31,058 — are  the  smallest  on  record  since  early  in  the  century. 

Agriculture. — Most  of  the  decline  represented  by  these  alarming  figures  must  be 
allotted  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade.  Since  1909  the  rural  decline  has  been  sub- 
stantially checked.  The  earlier  years  of  decline  in  arable  cultivation,  and  consequently 
in  agricultural  population,  were  reflected  in  the  increased  production  from  pasture 
lands  and  of  cattle  feed  generally,  and  the  material  increase  in  the  number  of  store  cattle. 
The  cattle  industry  no  longer  flourishes  directly  at  the  expense  of  cultivation. 

The  total  area  of  corn  and  green  crops,  including  flax  and  fruit,  in  Ireland  in  1912  was 
2,357,969  acres,  an  increase  of  9148  acres  on  the  preceding  year.  The  corn  crop,  growing  on 
It265,597  acres,  showed  an  increase  of  11,166  acres.  There  was  a  decrease  of  211  acres  in 
the  total  area  under  wheat,  but  this  was  entirely  due  to  the  heavy  decrease— 1 1 10  acres — 
in  Connaught.  The  area  under  oats  showed  an  increase  of  5736  acres;  in  Ulster  the  increase 
was  10,379  acres,  while  the  acreage  had  decreased  in  the  other  threeprovinces.  The  increase 
in  barley — 7186  acres — was  distributed  over  the  four  provinces.  The  total  area  of  potatoes 
was  595,218  acres,  an  increase  in  the  year  of  3959  acres;  there  were  increases  in  Leinster  and 
Ulster  (876  and  3670  acres)  and  decreases  in  Munster  and  Connaught  (i  146  and  1441  acres). 
The  acreage  under  turnips  showed  an  increase  of  956  acres  to  271,761.  The  total  area 
of  hay  was  2,479,159 — a  decrease  of  33,244  acres  in  all  the  provinces.  The  approxiniate 
yield  per  acre  was  oats  51.1  bushels,  parley  44.1  bushels,  wheat  38  bushels.  The  total 
yield  of  potatoes  was  approximately  3.1  million  tons,  and  of  hay  5.1  million  tons.  The  area 
under  flax  had  decreased  bj^  1 1,701  acres  in  1912  to  54,917,  the  decrease  being  general  through- 
out most  of  the  flax-growing  counties.  The  area  of  pasture,  including  mountain  grazing, 
was  12,418,867  acres — a  decrease  of  11,931  acres.  There  were  in  19 12  4,848,498  cattle  in 
Ireland,  an  increase  in  the  year  of  136,778;  617,532  horses,  or  +1201;  3,828,829  sheep, 
or  -78,607;  1,323.957  pigs,  or  -91,162;  25,525,724  poultry,  or  +77.923. 

Two  factors  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  a  consideration  of  the  rural  regenera- 
tion of  Ireland — the  growth  of  co-operative  principles  and  the  effect  of  land  purchase. 
In  1908  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  became  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  The  political  aspect 
of  the  question  may  be  disregarded.  Its  economic  aspect  is  contained  in  the  charge 
that  the  Organization  Society  was  "  an  association  trading  for  profit."  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell*,  who  succeeded  Sir  Horace  Plunkett*  as  vice-president  of  the  Department 
in  1907,  informed  the  Council  of  Agriculture  in  1908  that  he  had  decided  to  withdraw 
the  Department's  subsidy  to  the  Society,  but  he  undertook  to  continue  a  diminishing 
grant  for  three  years,  £3000  for  the  first  year,  £2000  for  the  second,  and  £1000  for  the 
third.  The  Agricultural  Board  later  decided  that  the  grant  should  be  withdrawn  at 
the  end  of  1908.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Development  Fund  Act  of  1909,  the  De- 
velopment Commissioners  were  empowered  to  make  advances  for  the  organization  of 
co-operation,  either  "  to  a  Government  Department  or  through  a  Government  to  a 
voluntary  association  not  trading  for  profit."  In  accordance  with  this  provision,  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  like  the  similar  societies  in  England  and 
Scotland,  applied  for  a  grant  in  aid.  The  application  was  referred  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  reported  adversely.  Much  delay  ensued,  but,  nearly  a  year  after 
the  application  was  sent  in,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Agriculture. 
This  body  endorsed  Mr.  T.  W.  Russeirs  action.  Mr.  Russell  then  proposed  to  the 
Development  Commissioners  that  a  grant  should  be  made  to  the  Department  for  "  non- 
controversial  co-operation."  The  Commissioners  rejected  this  proposal  early  in  19J2, 
and  decided  a  few  weeks  later  to  make  the  grant  on  their  own  responsibility  to  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society — a  course  which  had  been  repeatedly  advocated  by 

»  B.  1841.  Oripnally  an  Ulster  Liberal  Unionist  (M.P.  for  S.  T^Tone  from  1886).  and 
in  1895-1900  parliamentary  secretary  to  Local  Govt.  Bd.  in  Uniomst  ministry;  but  went 
over  to  Liberal  side  in  1 905.    A  well-known  Temperance  advocate. 

»  B.  1856;  Sec  £.  B,  xxi,  857. 
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the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Dublin  and  Belfast,  both  of  which  bodies  repudiated,  as 
did  the  Society  itself,  the  suggestion  that  the  Society  was  entering  into  direct  competi- 
tion with  legitimate  traders.  The  Commissioners  stipulated,  however,  that  certain 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  composition  of  the  governing  committee  of  the  Society 
as  a  condition  to  the  grant  of  a  subsidy.  The  temporary  loss  of  State  assistance  does 
not  appear  to  have  injured  the  vitality  or  the  financial  stability  of  the  society.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  made  at  its  annual  meeting  in  191 1,  it  has  about  fyoo  branches,  a 
membership  of  100,000,  and  a  turnover  of  nearly  £3,000,000.  In  the  spring  of  191 2  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  began  to  investigate  the  system  of  agricultural  credit  instituted 
by  the  Society.  In  the  course  of  its  proceedings  it  was  found  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  lost  only  £100  out  of  £18,000  advanced  to  credit  societies,  and  this  loss 
was  more  illusory  than  real  since  it  did  not  include  reference  to  the  interest  paid  on^ 
advances.  It  thus  becomes  dear  that  the  department  is  making  a  handsome  profit 
out  of  the  agricultural  credit  societies,  and  tha^  the  system  is  working  admirably. 

The  most  interesting  event  of  Irish  economic  history  during  19x0-12  was  the  estab- 
lishment  in  1910  of  a  society  called  the  United  Irishwomen.  This  body  is  affiliated 
to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  and  was  founded  in  order  to  do  on  the 
social  side  of  rural  regeneration  what  the  Organization  Society  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
on  the  economic.  It  was  intended,  in  effect,  to  develop  the  principle  of  **  better  living  *' 
which  is  one  tenet  of  the  threefold  faith  of  Irish  rural  reformers.  Its  policy  includes  the 
teaching  of  cookery,  poultry  management  and  dairying,  and  the  encouragement  of 
village  crafts  such  as  the  making  of  furniture  for  cottages.  Beginning  with  three  bran- 
ches, and  finding  the  district  of  Connemara  one  which  especially  eagerly  awaited  develop- 
ment, the  organizers  of  the  United  Irishwomen  were  able  in  a  year  to  announce  the 
existence  of  fifteen  branches.    This  work  is  still  rapidly  expanding. 

Two  incidents  may  be  noted  as  indicating  the  growth  of  popular  appreciation  of  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  and  his  work.  In  the  early  summer  of  19 10. the  Department  of 
Agriculture  combined  with  the  Estates  Commissioners  to  reconstruct  a  little  patch  of 
rural  life  in  Castlerea.  The  first  action  of  the  new  land-holders  was  to  combine  with  one 
another  in  order  to  apply  co-operative  principles.  This  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  admitted 
was  "  but  a  sample  of  what  is  going  on  all  over  the  West."  The  other  incident  was  an 
"All-Ireland  Model  Election"  conducted  in  December  191 1  by  the  Proportional 
Representation  Society  of  Ireland.  Intended  as  an  **  AU-Ireland  "  election,  it  was 
ultimately  confined  in  operation  to  Ulster  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dublin.  It 
resulted  in  the  returnr  at  the  head  of  the  poll  of  a  curious  collocation  of  names — Mr. 
John  Redmond,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 

The  new  land  purchase  policy  which  was  instituted  by  the  Act  of  1909  has  not  been 
justified  by  results.  The  changes  from  the  provisions  of  the  Wyndham  Act  may  be 
briefly  reviewed.  Instead  of  cash  payments  landlords  were  to  receive  stock  at  3  per 
cent.  This  stock  was  issued  on  a  falling  market,  and  cannot  appreciate  owing  to  the 
embarrassment  of  Irish  estates;  about  half  of  each  issue  has  had  to  be  thrown  back  on 
the  market  for  the  redemption  of  mortgages.  Instead  of  paying  £3-5s  per  £100,  tenants 
were  to  pay  £5.ios  without  any  reduction  in  the  period  of  repayment.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  holdings  of  Ireland  are  valued  at  less  than  £10  a  year.  A  presumption  was 
created  that  all  holdings  below  that  value  were  to  be  deemed  "  uneconomic/'  with  the 
result  that  the  whole  of  Connaugbt,  with  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Kerry,  and  part  of 
Cork,  became  "  congested."  The  Congested  Districts  Board,  charged  with  conducting 
purchase  in  this  area,  is  consequently  swollen  to  unmanageable  size.  Comparisons 
between  the  work  of  the  Wyndham  Act  and  the  Birrell  Act  show  the  following  results: 
From  1903  to  1909  the  number  of  potential  purchasers  was  217,299;  from  1909  to  191 1, 
or  a  third  of  the  previous  time,  the  number  was  only  8992 — a  decrease  of  over  80  per 
cent.  Under  the  Act  of  1903  landlords  were  assisted  in  the  repurchase  of  their  demesnes 
after  selling  their  properties.  Under  the  Act  of  1903  the  advances  on  resale  to  owners 
sanctioned  by  the  Land  Commission  numbered  205;  under  the  Act  of  1909,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  191 1,  only  two. 
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ManufaciuresJ'^Ahhckxgh  agriculture  still  is,  and  must  remain,  the  chief  ilodustry  <A 
the  country,  Ireland  is  continuing  to  fall  into. line  as  a  manufacturing  country.  Irish 
expansion  in  this  direction  is  largely  due  to  the  industrial  revival  movement.*  Gieat 
local  forces  have  been  at  work  in  recent  3^ear5  in  forwarding  this  revival.  They  received 
a  considerable  stimulus  from  the  date  (1907)  of  the  International  Exhilntion  in  Dublin. 
There  have  since  1909  been  exhibitions  on  a  smaller  scde,  but  of  a  similar  nature,  in 
Belfast,  CoHl,  Limerick,  Drogheda,  Londonderry  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country. 
The  Ui  Breasil  exhibition  at  Ballsbridge  in  the  summer  of  191 1  gave  another  immense 
impetus  to  the  movement.  It  is  a  common  faMacy  to  suppose  that  the  industrial  life  ol 
Ireland  is  confined  to  Ulster.  This  is  even  less  true  at  the  present  time  than  was  the 
case  four  or  five  yesurs  ago.  In  many  towns  of  the  other  three  provinces  thriving  in- 
dustries are  to  be  found,  small,  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  industries. of  Great 
Britain^  but  still  appreciable.  The  '^  Made-in-Ireland  "  movement  exercises  an  in- 
creasingly strong  protectionist  influence.  It  is  supported  by  various  political  and 
economic  associations  such  ad  the  Gaelic  League,  Sinn  Fein,  and  the  Industrial  Developi- 
ment  Associations.  Irish  industry  covers  a  far  wider  range  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
Industrial  Development  Associations  have  been  formed,  in  addition  to  the  original  ones 
at  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Cork,  in  Limerick,  Waterford,  Wexford,  Sligo  and  other  smaller 
towns.  The  Cork  Association  in  its  annual  report  for  1911  speaks  of  an  exhibition  of 
Irish  goods  at  its  offices  as  including  samples  of  woollens,  linens,  flannelettes,  calicoes, 
threads,  silk-gauze,  maps,  stationery,  mosaics,  marbles,  lead-pipes,  etc. .  The  Dublin 
Association  is,  not  unnaturally,  more  successful  than  any  other.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  reports  for  two  consecutive  years*  In  the  1910  report  articles  which  ''  could  and 
ought  to  be  manufactured  in  Ireland  "  include  paper,  bottles,  stained-glass,  church  and 
school  furniture  and  accessories,  shop-fronts,  general  office  requisites,  soap,  matches, 
candles  and  floijir.  In  the  report  for  the  next  year  (191 1)  it  is  stated  that  all  these. arti- 
cles are  now  '^  obtainable  in  Ireland  on  competitive  Hues.'' 

There  are  at  present  some  twenty  hosiery  factories  and  as  many  tweed  mills  in  Ireland. 
These  new  industries  appear  to  be  making  progress,  though  it  cannot  be  specifically  estimated. 
The  woolleiv-making  industry  has  consolidated  its  position.  A  factory  in  Galway  paid  in 
1912  a  dividend  of  twelve  per  cent.  There  are  eleven  tobacco  factories,  besides  the  estab- 
lished ones  in  Belfast,  scattered  over  the  West  and  South,  employing  3000  hands.  All  of 
them  suffer  from  the  competition  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Trust;  this  reason  was  advanced 
for  the  closing  of  a  Dublin  factory,  which  employed  300  hands,  m  August  19(2.  The.  Irish 
tobacco  industry  receives  a  smaU  subsidy  from  the  Treasury,  but  this  ceases  in  1913. 

The  linen  industry  is  by  far  the  largest  industry,  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  spindles  is 
returned  approximately  at  9^6,000.  The  number  of  power  looms  shows  a  large  increase  to 
36,802,  of  which  21,000  are  m  Belfast,  13,000  elsewhere  in  Ulster,  while  the  rest  represent 
small  factories  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Dundalk;  Drogheda  and  elsewhere.  Next  in  importance 
is  the  shipbuilduig  industry. 

TJie  industrial  troubles  of  191 1  and  191 2  affected  Ireland  equally  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  August  191 1  a  strike  of  the  Dublin  seamen  and  firemen  inter- 
rupted the  trade  of  the  capital,  though  only  for  a  brief  period.  A  railway  strike  (which 
had  no  connection  with  the  strike  in  Great  Britain  but  was  begtin  in  sympathy  with  a 
porterage  strike)  followed,  and  there  were  several  local  disputes,  of  which  the  most 
serious  were  a  bakery  strike  in  Dublin  and  a  transport  workers'  stoppage  at  Wexford. 
The  coal  strike  of  March-April  1912,  which  sent  up  the  supply  to  famine  prices,  did  an 
indirect  benefit  to  Irish  industry  by  causing  a  development,  which  has  since  been  par- 
tially maintained,  in  the  output  from  the  collieries  at  Athy  and  Kilkenny. 

Fisheries, — ^That  the  Irish  fisheries  are  a  valuable  asset  to  the  country  is  established  by 
the  fact  that  the  total  value  of  fish  landed  in  Ireland^  and  sold,  was,  according  to  recent 
i^eturns,  /375,636  against  a  total  of  £363,801  in  the  preceding  year.  But  there  nas  been  a 
serious  falling  away  in  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  Insn  sea  flsheries-^a  decrease  of 
324  vessels  to  5652.  The  fisheries  give  employment  to  ^ome  20,000  men.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  has  granted  loans  to  fishermen  for  the  purchase  of 
boats  and  gear  and  the  installation  of  petrol  power.  A  station  was  estabKshed  in  1910  at 
Court macsherry,  where  improved  methods  of  curing,  classification  and  packing  are  taught. 
The  whale  fisheries  of  Inishkea  and  Blacksod,  which  were  decaying,  have  also  been  fostered 
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by  hdp  front  the  Department.    Endeavours  to  extend  the  sale  of -fish  in  kiland  towns  are 
being  continued;  in  191 1  there  wefe  about  150  towns  on  the  Department's  official  list. 

Commerce. — In  the  fiscal  year  of  1009-10  the  vaiue  of  imports  aftiouhted  to  £63,779,709, 
and  of  exports  to  £60,946, 186.  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1910-11  the  value  of  exports,  for  the 
first  time  on  record  since  the  institution  of  these  returns  in  1904,  exceeded  tluit  of  imports. 
Imports  were  returned  at  £65,041477  and  exports  at  £65,844,2^5 — an  aggregate  of  £130,- 
888,732.  This  is  nearly  £28  per  head  of  the  population,  while  tne  corresponding  figure  for 
Great  Britain  was  just  over  £20.  Excepting  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  external  trade  of  Ireland  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  that  of  any 
country  in  the  world*  There  is  certainly  no  other  country  where  the  figures  of  external 
trade  more  closely  approximate  to  a  measure  of  the  actual  productive  prosperity.  The 
value  of  the  export  transit  trade  to  Great  Britain  is  ofiiciallv  estimated  at  tour-fifths  of 
the  total,  or  about  £52,600,000.  There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  export  trade 
of  yarns,  especially  to  foreign  countries.  The  value  for  1910  was  £1,197,000:  The  increase 
was  especiallv  marked  in  the  exports  to  the  United  States;  linen  goods  form  two  thirds  of 
the  Irish  tracfe  with  that  country.  In  recent  years,  largely  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
"  Made-in-Ireland"  movement,  certain  foreign  countries  have  begun  to  show  separate  details 
for  Irish  imports  in  their  trade  returns.  These  returns  illustrate  the  present  variety  and 
extent  of  Ireland's  foreign  trade.  Those  for  1910-11  are  the  latest  available.  The  value  of 
French  imports  from  Ireland  was  £1^1,000  (mainly  salted  meat,  pork,  cereals  and  yams); 
Beleian  £4000  (iron,  steel  and  linens);  Dutch  £234,000  (yarn,  malt,  flax,  wool  and  grass 
seed);  Cuban  -^16,000  (cotton,  linen  and  woollen  tissues).  These  figures  represent  the 
direct  trade.  The  actual  trade  is  many  times  greater,  but  the  bulk  of  it  passes  through 
Great  Britain  and  is  credited  under  that  heading  by  the  Customs  authorities. 

The  leading  article  of  export  from  Ireland  remains  live-stock.  Nearly  all  of  it  is  imported 
by  Great  Britain.  Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  causes  of  decline  under  this  head. 
In  the  year  ended  March  31,  1912  the  numbers  of  the  live-stock  export  had  decreased  by 
more  than  200,000  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  numbers  stood  at  1,742,477 
and  the  value  at  £13,520,754.  Cattle  accounted  for  689^550  of  the  numbers  and  for  £9i5o8,- 
083  of  the  value.  At  the  end  of  June  1912  the  export  ofcattle  to  Great  Britain  came  to  an 
abrupt  standstill  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  cattle  de- 
spatched froin  Swords,  County  Dublin,  and  the  subsequent  closing  of  English  ports  against 
Irish  cattle.  The  weekly  loss  to  Ireland  while  this  embargo  (which  was  imposed  at  the  height 
of  the  fat  cattle  season)  rested  was  estimated  at  a  minimum  of  £20,000.  The  disease  was 
isolated  with  more  success  by  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  than  was  the  case  in 
Great  Britain,  but  during  the  first  weeks  after  the  outbreak  the  neoessaiy  ''standstill "  order 
resulted  in  the  stagnation  of  the  country  fairs  as  well  as  the  cessation  of  export.  Six  weeks 
after  the  outbreak  all  Irish  ports  except  Dublin,  Drogheda  and  Dundalk  had  been  opened, 
but  only  for  immediate  slaughter  at  the  English  ports  of  landing.  As  a  result  the  fat  cattle 
trade  suffered  enormously,  and  as  the  season  advanced  the  case  of  the  store  cattle  trade 
became  even  worse.  The  calamity  concentrated  the  attention  of  Irish  etock-raisers  on  the 
merits  of  the  dead-meat  trade,  whose  establishment  has  been  ui^ed  for  several  vears  past 
by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society.  It  was  also  recommended  by  a  deputation 
of  Irish  farmers  which  in  1910,  at  the  instance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  investieated 
the  dead-meat  trade  of  Scotland.  A  dead-meat  trade  was  established  experimentally  at 
Wexford  and  Drogheda  and  has  since  flourished.  Late  in  August  19 u  a  movement  to 
organise  the  trade  throughout  the  country  was  set  on  foot. 

The  principal  items  of  the  Irish  import  trade  remain  chiefly  the  same  as  those  of  Great 
Britain  m  the  past  two  years.  In  the  case  of  articles  similar  to  those  produced  in  Ireland, 
however,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  bacon  import  had^leclined  in  value  (1910-1 1)  to  £1,659,000. 
The  butter  import  for  the  same  year  vauied  £4781,000.  The  decline  durii^  the  past  two 
years  in  the  Irish  butter  export  was  not,  as  an  enquiry  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Qth 
ganization  Society  showed,  due  to  a  decrease  in  production,  but  to  an  increase  in  home 
consumption  for  which  the  "better  living"  in  rural  districts  which  the  Society  promotes  is  • 
responsible.  In  this  connection  the  increase  of  deposits  and  cash  balances  in  the  Irish 
joint  Stock  Banks,  Trustee  Savings  Banks,  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  (£1,910,000 
in  1909  to  £2402,000- at  the  beginnine  of  191 1)  is  worthy  of  notice.  Banking  accounts 
also  show  much  larger  amounts  under  the.  head  of  advances  to  customers,  made  mainly  fqr 
industrial  purposes  and  land  improvement. 

Communications. — Railway  traffic  returns  reveal  similar  features  of  expansion.  The 
total  receipts  for  1909-10  Were  £41,180,023,  and  for  1910-11  £41,302,720.  These  returns 
are  the  highest  oii  record.  The  railway  strike  in  the  summer  of  191 1  resulted  in  a  sGgHt 
setback,  but  this  was  successfully  overcome.  In  lOio  the  main  rnilway  companies  met,  hr 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  inland  sale  of  fish  referred  to  above,,  the  demand  for  reduced 
freights  and  through  rates  for  this  traffic.  The  Great  Southern  Railway  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  junction  with  the  proposed  Athy  and  Queen's  County  Railway  at  Athy,  a 
project  whose  completion  will  benefit  the  coalfield  of  the  district.  The  Midland  RailWav 
nas  completed  th^  doubling  of  ^he  line  between  Athenry  and  Attymoa  Junctipa*  and  if 
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is  iMyw  htmg  used  for  traffic  This  company  contemplates  the  opening  of  a-  new  Bta!tidn  in 
Count V  Mayo,  between  Westport  and  Castlebar.  The  Dublin  and  South  Eastern  Railway 
has  taken  in  hand  the  diversion  of  the  line  from  KilLiney  round  Bray  Head  to  Greystones, 
since  recent  dangerous  encroachments  of  the  sea  have  rendered  this  course  necessar>\  The 
Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  railways  issued  its  dnal  report  in  1910.  Its  majority  report 
advocated  State  purchase  and  nationalisation,  but  a  minority  report  dissented  from  this 
.recommendation.  The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Canals  and  Inland  Navigation  of  Ireland 
issued  its  final  rejport  in  the  following  year.  Here  again  State  purchase  and  control  were 
recommended.  This  report  strongly  urged  that  the  problem  of  arterial  drainage  and  relief 
from  floods  should  also  be  attacked  bv  a  central  authority.  The  pressing  nature  of  the 
drainage  question  has  been  emphatically  evidenced  by  the  flooding,  during  the  winter  of 
191 1 -12,  of  the  basins  of  the  Shannon,  Barrow  and  Bann,  and  the  consequent  wholesale 
damage  to  property  and  public  health.  Nothing  has  ye^  been  done  in  any  of  tnese  directions. 
Projects  for  no  less  than  83  new  railways  were  brought  before  the  Viceregal  Comnxission,  but 
even  improvements  of  the  existing  light  railway  system  had  to  be  abandoned,  since  there  is 
no  means  of  raising  new  capital  under  the  system  of  legislation  by  which  tney  were  con- 
structed. Road  improvement  proceeds  slowly,  but  surely,  under  the  local  authorities. 
The  Local  Government  Board  of  Ireland  during  the  year  1911-12  made  orders  extending  the 
limit  of  expenditure  in  28  rural  districts  contained  in  13  counties.  In  16  cases  the  increase 
was  required  to  permit  road  improvement  by  steam-rolling  to  be  undertaken;  in. one  case 
to  provide  for  the  repair  of  sudden  damage  by  the  sea,  and  in  one  case  foe  the  wldenii^ 
of  dangerous  bog  roads.  Loans  of  a  total  amount  of  £71,500  were  sanctioned,  in  the^e 
districts  (all  in  the  West)  the  extension  of  communication  facilities  has  been  rendered  desir- 
able by  the  fact  that  these  parts  of  Ireland  look  for  an  increasing  part  of  their  prosperity  to 
the  tourist  traffic.  The  operation  of  the  Health  Resorts  (Ireland)  Act  has  ^Iso  assisted  in  the 
opening  up  of  the  remoter  districts  to  the  tourist;  local  authorities  are  now  empowered  to 
strike  a  rate  for  tourist  development  purposes. 

Local  Government. — The  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  had  occasion  up  to 
191a  to  pass,  in  its  annual  reports,  favourable  judgment  on  the  smooth  working  of  the 
various  bodies  created  by  the  Act  of  1898,  but  the  report  issued  in  Aug;tist  29 12  contains 
nothing  under  this  head,  from  which  it  may  ht  inferred  that  the.  Irish  County  Councils 
and  District  Councils  are  continuing  to  do  satisfactory  work.  At  the  beginning  of  1912 
the  restriction  preventing  women  from  being  members  of  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  was  removed,  bringing  the  Irish  law  into  harmony  with  that  in  force  in  £ngland 
and  Scotland.  The  new  Act  became  operative  for  the  first  time  at  the  municipal  elec- 
tions of  January  191 2.  Three  women  were  successful  at  the  polls,  one  in  Dublin  (Miss 
S.  C.  Harrison,  wdl-known  for  her  interest  in  distress  work)  and  two  in  Waterford. 
New  Acts  in  connection  with  local  administration  in  Ireland  which  came  into  force  at 
the  same  time  were  an  Act  empowering  the  Dublin  Corporation  to  strike  a  halfpenny 
rate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Dublin  Municipal  Gallery  of  Modem  Arl,  and  an 
Amending  Act  to  the  Irish  Labourers  Act,  which  granted  another  £1,000,000  for  the 
building  of  labourers'  cottages  and  enabled  the  Local  Govenmient  Board  to  proceed 
with  the  scheme  already  lodged.  The  working  of  the  Labourers  Act  gave  an  oppor^ 
tunity  to  the  United  Irishwomen  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  provision  of  a  proper 
water  supply  in  the  proximity  of  labourers'  cottages,  an  object  in  which  an  active  interest 
was  also  taken  by  the  Women's  National  Health  Association,  the  organization  which 
the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  instituted  in  1907  in  order  to  combat  the  growth  of  tubercu- 
losis in  Ireland.  This  association  has  now  150  branches,  with  about  19,000  members; 
it  has  established  two  garden  playgrounds  in  the  most  congested  districts  of  Dublin,  and 
a  third  is  in  course  of  preparation;  it  has  established  the  Collier  Memorial  Dispensary  for 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  which  centralises  the  work  previously  carried  on  by  the 
Dublin  Hospital  Tuberculosis  Committee,  and  formed  the  Dublin  Samaritan  Committee 
in  connection  with  the  dispensary,  besides  several  such  committees  in  connection  with 
different  branches;  it  has  established  a  Preventorium  at  Sutton,  a  Pasteurised  Milk 
Dep6t,  and  numerous  babies'  clubs  in  Dublin  and  throughout  the  country.  The 
association  has  also  undertaken,  in  the  interval  before  the  County  Councils  ccmstruct 
the  necessary  machinery,  to  work  the  sanatorium  benefit  under  the  Insurance  Act,  and 
has  received  £25,000  of  the  grant  to  Ireland  for  this  purpose.  The  Registrar- Generars 
return  for  191 1  attributes  some  part  of  the  fall  in  the  death  rate  (i6.6  for  1000  or  .5 
below  the  rate  of  the  preceding  year)  to  these  agencies.    It  is  also  due  in  part  to  ihe 
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operation  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  which,  under  the  original  estimate  in  1900, 
affected  some  70,000  persons  in  Ireland,  This  was  exceeded  by  1 28  per  cent,  but  a  large 
number  of  daims  were  subsequently  disallowed.  The  number  of  appeals  decided  during 
191 1  was  1 1,727.  The  operation  of  the  Insurance  Act  in  Ireland  cannot  yet  be  estimat- 
ed. Mr.  Charles  Kinnear  was  appointed  Chief  Commissioner.  The  number  of  in- 
surable persons  is  estimated  at  1,050,000,  and  674,000  persons  were  returned  as  members 
of  approved  societies  when  the  Act  came  into  force. 

Religion. — In  the  census  of  1911  the  population  of  Ireland  is  divided  by  religions  as 
follows:  Roman  Catholics  3,238,656;  Protestiant  Episcopalians  (Church  of  Ireland) 
574,489;  Presbyterians  439,876;  Methodists  61,806.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
had  decreased  by  70,005,  of  Protestant  Episcopalians  by  5600,  of  Presb)4erians  by  3400, 
and  of  Methodists  by  200  during  the  decadal  period  ^nce  the  last  census.  In  Dublin 
83.1  per  cent  of  the  population  was  Roman  Catholic,  12.9  per  cent  Protestant  Episco- 
palian, 1.4  per  cent  Presbyterian,  and  0.8  per  cent  Methodist.  In  the  county  of  Dublin 
(which  includes  the  urban  districts  around  the  city)  the  percentages  were  71,  22.8,  2.5, 
and  1.6.  In  Belfast  Roman  Catholics  numbered  93,243,  Protestant  Episcopalians 
118,173,  Presbyterians  130,575,  and  Methodists  23,782.  In  County  Antrim  the  num- 
bers were  39,751;  42,118;  97,1^;  and  3813. 

Owing  to  the  special  interest  attaching  to  the  Ulster  question,  mainly  a  Protestant 
one,  it  may  be  noted  that,  in  the  N.E.  counties  constituting  "  Ulster  "  in  the  political 
sense,  there  were  394,421  Rotnan  Catholics  (33.1  per  cent),  as  against  794,274  of  other 
denominations.  In  all  Ulster  the  Roman  Catholics  numbered  690,816  (43.7  percent) 
as  against  890,880  of  other  denominations.  In  Munster,  the  Roman  Catholics  con- 
stituted 94  per  cent;  in  Leinster  85. i  per  cent;  and  inConnaught  96.3  per  cent. 

Notable  changes  occurred  in  the  composition  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
Dr.  Alexander,  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  retired- frdm  the  primacy  in  January  1911,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards.  In  February  Dr.  Crozler,  bishop  of  Down,  Connor  and 
Dromore  was  elected  Primate,  the  see  of  Down  being  filled  by  the  transference  of  the 
bishop  of  Ossory.  Dean  Bernard,  dean  of  St.  Patrick*s,  was  appointed  to  the  vacant 
bishopric.  In  June  191 2  a  canonry  of  St.  Patrick's  fell  vacant  and  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Rev.  James  O.  Hannay,  Rector  of  Westportj  better  known  as  the 
novelist  **  George  A.  Birmingham.'^ 

Justice  and  Law. — Ireland  has  been  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  in  respect  of 
crime.  In  1911  the  prison  population  was  the  smallest  on  record.  Drunkenness  con- 
tinued to'supply  a  large  proportion,  the  number  of  commitments  under  this  and  cognate 
charges  being  9258,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  total  number  committed  to  prison.  In  1910 
the  figures  were  10,088.  During  the  year  1077  male  and  345  female  offenders  under  the 
age  of  21  years  were  received  under  sentence.  A  Borstal  Institution  for  males  was 
established  at  Clonmel  in  November  1909  under  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  of  1908; 
nearly  all  its  past  inmates  placed  out  are  doing  well.  During  the  period  under  review 
Ireland  has  been  singularly  free  from  serious  crime.  In  1909  there  was  a  recurrence  of 
agrarian  crime-*«hooting  outrages  and  cattle-driving — ^in  certain  counties,  notabfy 
Tipperary,  Clare  and  Westmeath.  But  since  that  year  the  number  of  Grand  Juries 
congratulated  by  the  judges  of  Assise  on  the  satisfactory  state  of  their  counties  has  con- 
tinued to  rise.  In  191 1  the  number  rose  to  90  per  cent,  and  in  1912  it  reached  95  per 
cent.  The  Recorders  of  the  large  towns  have  also  been  able  to  produce  testimony  as 
to  their  comparative  freedom  from  crime.  Almost  without  exception  the  judge  of  assize 
has  vigorously  protested  year  by  year  that  agrarian  outrage  in  the  western  counties-^ 
Kerry,  Clare  and  Galway — where  it  still  sporadically  appears,  is  largely  due  to  the 
unrestricted  sale  and  carriage  of  firearms.  The  Irish  Game  Protection  Society  and  simi- 
lar associations  have  also  identified  themselves  with  this  protest.  Tliere  have  been  sev- 
eral changes  in  the  composition  of  Bench  and  Bar.  In  1009  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon, 
who  had  for  many  years  been  judge  of  the  Appeal  Court,  died.  The  Attorney-General, 
Mr.  R.  R.  Cherry,  was  raised  to  the  Bench,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Redmond  Barry 
whose  place  as  Solicitor-General  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  O'Connor^    Sir  Sam 
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Walker,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  died  towards  the  dose  of  191 1,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Redmond  Barry*  Mr.  Charles  O'Connor  became  At- 
torney-General, and  Mr.  Ignatius  O'Brien  was  appointed  SoUcitorrGeneral.  : 

Education,— tSq  far  as  education  is  concerned,  the  situation  is  practically  unchanged 
except  for  the  establishment  of  the  National  University.  Under  the  system  of  pay- 
ment by  results,  the  amount  of  the  school  grant  paid  .to  managers  of  intermediate  schools 
in  Ireland  on  account  of  the  examinations  in  191  x.  was  £46,461.  In  June  191 2  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  was  requested  by  the  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  draw  up,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Board  of  National  Education,  a  scheme  of  scholarship  whereby 
suitable  pupils  might  pass  from  the  primary  to  the  secondary  schools.  After  conference 
between  representatives  of  the  board  and  of  the  teaching  profession  a  scheme  was  drawn 
up  and  sent  to  the  Treasury.  The  board  suggested  the  extension  of  the  scheme  so  as  to 
provide  increased  facilities  ior  agricultural  and  technical  tr^dning.  The  Treasury  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  scheme.  However,  in  July  191 3  provision  of  £10,000  was  made 
for  scholarships  to  enable  primary  school  children  to  enter  secondary  schools.  These 
scholarships  were  to  be  open  to  all  National  School  children  under  13  years  of  age,  and 
the  examination  was  to  be  competitive,  regional  and  suinual,  conducted  by  the  National 
Board's  insi>ectors.  (Provision  of  £40,000  was  also  made  to  injprove  the  status  of 
secondary  teachers,  an  impr;Ovement  which  consecutive  teachers'  congresses  have  annual- 
ly demanded.)  It  was  proposed  that,  when  the  scholan^ips  expired,  the  holders  should 
be  elected  to  County  Council  scholarships.  The  County  Councils  c^ered  these  only 
on  condition  that  they  should  be  held  at  the  National  UniveisijLy.  The  Chief  Secretary 
insisted  that  they  should  be  tenable  at  any  Irish  University,  and,  as  a  residt  of  the 
deadlock,  the  scheme  remained  in  abeyance  at  the  end  of  19x2.  The  National  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland  was  the  creation  o£  Mr.  BirreU's  Irish  Universities  Act.  The  Act  insti- 
tuted University  College,  Dublin,  and  reconstructed  the  Queen's  Colleges  of. Cork  and 
Galway  as  constituent  colleges.  Quel's  University,  Belfast,  became  a  separate  estab- 
lishment. Dublin  was  allotted  an  annual  grant  of  £32,000,  Cork^  £20,000,  and  Galway 
£12,000  out  of  the  new  University's  share  of  the  original  endowment  of  the  Royal 
University.  £150,000  was  granted  for  building  purposes  to  Dublin,  £14,000  to  Cork, 
and  £6000  to  Galway.  The  preparatory  work  of  the  Commission  was  completed  in 
July  191 1,  but  the  authorities  of  the  Dublin  College  experienced  some. difficulty  in. find- 
ing a  suitable  site.  Eventually  a  site  adjacent  to  that  of  the  Royal  University  build- 
ings was  provided  by  Viscount  Iveagh,  the  chancellor  of  Trinity  College,  DubUn.  St. 
Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  has  been  "  tecognized  "  by  the  senate  of  the  new  univer- 
sity. The  number  of  entrants  to  the  university  in  191 2  was:  755  to  University  College, 
Dublin,  an  increase  of  60  on  the  previous  year;  425  to  University  College,  Cork,  an  in- 
crease of  10;  and  155  to  University  College,  Galway,  an  increase  of  5.  An  agitation  in 
favoiu:  of  making  Irish  compulsory  for  matriculation  was  begun  by  the  Gaelic  League, 
and  the  senate  finally  decided  to  make  a  course  in  Irish  compulsory  for  those  who  did  not 
take  it  at  matriculation  till  19 13,  in  and  after  which  year  it  is  to  be^compulaory  for 
matriculation.  Mr.  Dennis  Coffey  was  appointed  president  of.  University  CoUege, 
Dublin.  The  five  Connaught  counties  have  struck  a  rate-ih-aid  of  University  College, 
Galway.  Kerry,  Waterford,  Cork,  Tipperary  and  Limerick  have  establish^  scholar- 
ships to  University  College^  Cork.  It  is  estimated  that  when  the  County  Council 
schemes  are  in  full  working  order  the  National  University  of  Ireland  will  derive  an 
additional  income  of  more  than  £1 2,000  from  this  source.  The- demand  £or  the  develop- 
ment of  the  constituent  colleges  into  independent  universities,  on  the  plea  that  a  federal 
system  is  wasteful  and  cumbrous,  has  already  made  itself  audible.  The  proposal  is 
$u{^>orted  by  the  Cork  CoUege  and  its  president,  Sir  Bertram  Windle.  It  is  resisted  by 
the  Galway  College  and  its  president.  Dr.  Anderson..  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  cele- 
brated the  bi-centenary  of  its  Medical  School  in  July  191 2.  The  reconunendations  in 
the  report  of  the  Science  Schools  Committee  have  now  been  completed  by  the  gift  of 
Lord  Iveagh  two  months  earlier  of  £zo,ooo  to  the  Trinity  College  department  of  geology 
and  mineralogy,  which  had  been  prevented  by  lack  of  funds  from  acquiring  the  ai^ara- 
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tus,  and  meeting  the  expenses  of  research  assistants,  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  its 

work.     There  has  been,  contrary  to  expectation,  no  friction  between  the  old  and  the 

new  universities.    The  National  University  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  bi-centenary 

celebrations  of  Trinity- College.    The  co-operative  principle  is  working  not  t)niy  in 

agriculture.     It  is  the  key-note  of  the  Ireland  of  to-day. 

Among  recent  works  on  Ireland,  see  George  W.  Russell  ('*A.  E."),  Co^peralion  dnd 
NaiianaHiy,  Dublin;  S.  J.  Brown,  A  Guide  to  Books  an  Ireland  (Dublin);  E.  Paul  Dubois 
Contemporary  Ireland,  Dublin;  Padratc  Colum,  M^  Irish  Year  (London);  R.  Mortimer 
Wheeler,  Ireland  To-day  (London);  W.  P.  Ryan,  The  Papers  Green  Ireland  (London);  the 
Earl  of  Dunraven,  The  New  Spirit  in  Ireland  (London);  Sydney  Brooks,  Aspects  of  the  Irish 
Question^  Dublin.  (W.  B.  Wells.) 

INDIAN 

Census  of  jqij. — The  census  was  taken  in  India  on  March  lo,  igii,  and  showed  a 
total  population  for  the  Indian  Empire  of  315,132,537.  Compared  with  the  total  for 
iQoi,  the  increase  is  20,771,481,  or  7.1  %.  But  part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  tribal  areas  on  both  the  N.W.  and  N.E.  frontiers,  with  a  population  (mostly 
estimated,  not  actually  enumerated)  of  i,73t,ii6.  In  the  British  Provinces  the  rate  of 
increase  is  only  5.5%,  while  in  the  Native  States  and  Agencies  it  is  as  high  as  12.9%. 
The  intervening  decade  had  been,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  agriculture,  and  a  re- 
covery was  to  be  expected  in  the  areas  affected  by  the  famines  of  1897  and  1900.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  visitation  of  plague  had  been  severe  and  continuous,  causing  more  than 

6  million  recorded  deaths,  chiefly  in  Northern  India,  where  also  an  exceptional  outbreak 
of  malarial  fever  occurred.  In  the  result,  both  the  Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces 
show  an  actual  decrease.  The  highest  rates  of  increase  are  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
Burma,  and  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 

Classified  according  to  religion,  some  interesting  results  appear.  As  on  former 
occasions,  the  rate  of  increase  among  Mahommedans  (6.7%)  is  higher  than  among 
Hindus  (5%).  So-called  Animists  (20%)  and  Buddhists  (13%)  both  have  a  high  rate 
of  increase.  Jains  show  an  unexpected  decrease  (6%),  while  the  reforming  sect  of  the 
Arya  Samaj  in  Northern  India  has  grown  from  92,419  to  243,514.  But  the  most  sur- 
prising results  are  in  the  case  of  Sikhs  and  Christians.  The  former  have  increased  from 
2,i95»339  to  3,014,466  or  by  38%;  the  latter  from  2,923,241  to  3,876,196  or  by  3^%- 

This  increase  of  Christians,*  which  of  course  means  native  converts,  deserves  explanation 
in  detail.  Tlie  great  majority  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  South,  where  in  the  two 
States  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  population  are  now 
Christians,  and  the  rate  of  increase  during  the  past  decade  was  30  %.  Though  the  actual 
numbers  are  much  less,  this  rate  of  increase  has  been  exceeded  elsewhere.  Taking  native 
Christians  alone,  and  thus  excluding  European  troops,  in  the  United  Provinces  the  number 
has  risen  from  23,404  in  1891  to  68,841  in  I901  and  136,469  in  19U;  while  in  the  Punjab 
the  number  has  risen  from  19,561  in  1891  to  37,980  in  1901  and  163,220  in  191 1.  The  rate 
of  increase  during  the  past  decade  has  been  00%  in  Assam,  45%  in  Burma,  and  33%  in 
Bihar  &c.,  while  m  the  Mahommedan  state  of  Hyderabad  it  has  been  threefold.  Turning 
to  the  several  denominations,  Roman  Catholics  are  still  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and 
their  rate  of  increase  has  been  22  %.  Next  come  Syrians  of  various  rites,  and  then  Anglicans, 
among  whom  the  rate  of  increase  has  t)een  only  8.5  %.  Other  Protestant  denominations 
show  extraordinary  figures.  Baptists,  mainlv  in  Madras  and  Burma,  have  multiplied  from 
221,040  to  336,596;  Lutherans,  in  Madras  and  Bihar,  from  155,455  to  218,499;  Presbyterians, 
in  the  Punjab  and  Assam,  from  53,931  to  181,128;  Methodists,  in  the  United  Provinces, 
from  76,907  to  171,75^;  and  Congregationalists,  in  Madras  and  Travancqre,  from  37,874 
to  135,264.  Salvationists  now  number  52,407,  mostly  in  the  Punjab,  Travancore,  Bombay 
and  Madras.   ,      .    ,  .  • 

The  statistics  of  literacy  are  not  strictly  Comparable,  for  the  test  has  been  changed,  being 
now  the  ability  to  write  a  letter  to  a  friend  and  read  his  reply.  The  total  number  of  literate 
persons  has  risen  during  the  decade  from  about  15J  to  i8i  millions,  the  proportion  per 
thousand  having  risen  from  98  to  106  in  the  case  of  males  and  from  7  to  11  in  the  case  of 
females.  The  total  number  of  persons  literate  in  English  has  risen  from  1,125,2^1  to  1,670,- 
387,  the  proportion  per  ten  thousand  having  risen  from  68  to  95  in  the  case  of  males  and  from 

7  to  10  in  the  case  of  females.     Excluding  the  exceptional  case  of  Buddhist  Burma,  Bombay 

^  See  E.  B.  xiv,  375  et  seq,,  and  allied  articles. 

*  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  those  of  mixed  descent,  formerly  known  as  Eurasians, 
are  henceforth  to  be  officially  styled  Anglo-Indians. 
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continues  to  stand  first  in  respect  of  literacy  and  the  United  Provinces  last.    Among  native 
slates  Trav'ancore  and  Baroda  are  conspicuous. 

Finance, — ^In  India  financial  equiUbriam  varies  with  the  monsoon,  upon  which  agri^ 
culture  is  mainly  dependent.  In  1908^^  following  upon  two  bad  seasons,  which 
culminated  in  famine  throughout  the  United  Provinces,  there  was  a  deficit  of  no  less 
than  3i  millions  entirely  due  to  a  fall  in  land  revenue  and  in  receipts  from  railways. 
Succeeding  years  have  been  favourable,  though  in  191 1  the  desired  rainfall  did  not  fall 
until  as  late  as  September.  The  consequence  has  been  a  succession  of  surpluses,  amount- 
ing to  £606,641  in  1909-10,  £3,936y2Sj  in  1910-1,  and  £4,848,000  in  191 1-2.  In  both  the 
last  two  years,  however,  no  less  than  two  millions  of  the  surplus  was  due  to  an  unexpect- 
ed windfall  from  opium.  In  191 1-2,  the  net  revenue  reached  the  unprecedented  total 
of  56  millions,  compared  with  49  millions  two  years  before.  During  the  interval,  the 
only  change  in  taxation  was  a  new  customs  duty  on  silver,  and  increased  duties  on 
imported  liquors,  tobacco  and  petroleum.  It  should  however,  be  added  that  the  ex- 
cise duties  on  liquors  and  drugs  have  likewise  been  raised  througjiout  the  several 
Provinces.  As  so  large  a  portion  of  the  recent  surpluses  has  been  derived  from  opium, 
a  source  of  revenue  that  will  shortly  disappear,  they  have  not  been  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  taxation,  but  have  been  utilised  partly  in  extraordinary  grants  for  education, 
sanitation,  &c.,  and  partly  in  reduction  of  debt.  The  cost  of  the  Royal  visit  (one 
million)  was  entirely  defrayed  out  of  revenue,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  some  part  at 
least  of  the  expenditure  on  the  new  capital  at  Delhi  will  come  from  the  same  source. 

The  Opium  Question, — ^The  subject  ^of  opium  demands  special  mention.  By  arrangement 
with  China,  the  Government  of  India  undertook  to  reduce  the  quantity^  exported  after 
January  1908  by  amounts  annually  increasing  until  the  export  should  entirely  cease  after 
ten  years.  Under  a  new  agreement  in  191 1,  the  total  cessation  was  to  be  accelerated  if 
China  suppressed  her  own  production  of  the  drug,  and  a  further  limitation  was  placed  on 
the  export  to  Chinese  ports,  such  exports  to  be  specially  certified.  As  a  result,  the  number 
of  chests  exported  was  reduced  from  61,000  in  1908  to  44,600  in  191 1,  of  which  only  30,600 
were  certified  for  admission  to  China.  In  the  meantime,  of  the  two  Government  factories 
in  the  Ganges  valley  that  at  Patna  has  been  closed,  while  the  area  under  poppy  has  been 
reduced  from  about  500,000  to  200,000  acres,  entirely  in  the  United  Provmces.  A  resuh 
not  foreseen  is  that  the  restriction  on  export  led  to  an  increased  demand  and  a  doubling  of 
the  sale  price.  Thus  is  explained  the  windfall  from  opium  which  figures  so  conspicuously 
in  the  surpluses  of  the  last  two  years.  Finally,  it  should  be  stated  that,  in  conformity  with 
the  international  convention  signed  at  the  Hague  in  January  191 1  the  Indian  Government 
has  announced  its  intention  of  introducing  legislation  to  ciiscourag^  opium  smoking.  It 
is  proposed  to  prohibit  the  practice  absolutely  in  saloons  or  gatherings  numbering  more  than 
two  persons,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  drug  which  a  person  may  lawfully  possess,  and  to 
increase  the  sale  price  to  the  public. 

Agriculture. — The  last  three  or  four  years  jiave  been  characterised  by  favourable  mon- 
soons and  consequently  by  wide-spread  agricultural  prosperity.  If  prices  still  range  high, 
this  must  be  attributed  to  the  foreign  demand  for  such  staples  as  cotton,  wheat  and  oilseeds. 
A  notable  example  of  prosperity  is  presented  by  the  Canal  Colonies  in  the  Punjab,  where 
.wheat  for  export  is  the  chief  crop  and  horse  breeding  is  also  encouraged.  The  colonists 
have  been  allowed  to  acc^uire  proprietary  rights  in  their  holdings,  and  the  cooperative  credit 
movement  is  making  rapid  progress.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  as  much  as  £3,000  per  acre 
has  here  been  paid  for  market  sites  along  the  railway,  that  labour  at  harvest  time  fetches 
Rs.  2  (2s.  8d.)  a  day,  that  sovereigns  are  common  in  circulation,  and  that  in  one  year  Lyall- 
pur  remitted  £147,000  by  money  order  to  other  districts. 

The  United  Provinces  recovered  with  unexampled  rapidity  from  the  famine  of  1908,  ow- 
ing as  much  to  their  previous  prosperity  as  to  the  efficiency  of  relief  operations.  Bengal 
and  Bihar  suffered  somewhat  in  1909  from  a  poor  harvest.  But  the  only  real  distress  has 
been  in  Bombay.  Here  the  monsoon  of  191 1  failed  almost  entirely  in  Gujarat,  including  a 
large  area  of  Native  States.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  providing  work  and  food 
for  the  destitute  people,  and  private  chanty  was  to  some  extent  successful  in  saving  the 
cattle  alive;  for,  as  often  happens,  the  drought  caused  a  fodder  famine.  In  1912  the  mon- 
soon again  failed  in  the  Bombay  Deccan,  a  tract  particularly  liable  to  drourfit. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  recent  years,  apart  from  the  activity  ol  the  Agricultural 
Departments  in  the  several  Provinces,  nas  been  the  steady  growth  of  cooperative  credit 
societies.  Some  of  these  are  urban,  for  the  benefit  of  artizans,  &c.;  but  the  great  majority 
are  rural,  numbering  nearly  5,000  in  191 1,  with  a  membership  of  236,000  and  a  working  Capi- 
tal of  £730,000,  of  which  £105,000  represents  deposits  by  the  members.  The  movement 
seems  to  have  been  most  successful  in  the  United  Provinces,  Madras  and  the  Punjab.     In 
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Bombay  a  Central  Cooperative  Baak  has  been  founded  by  a  leading  Hindu  merchant.  Sir 
V.  D.  Thackereey*  with  a  Government  guarantee  on  its  4  %  debentures.  It  lends,  onlv  with 
the  approval  of  the  official  registrar,  at  an  interest  which  must  not  exceed  8  %,  and  naif  of 
its  surplus  profits  above  6  %  must  ultimately  be  devoted  to  rebates  on  the  interest  payable. 

Mines  and  Minerals^ — ^The  mining  of  doal,  which  is  mainly  concentrated  in  Bengat,  has 
recently  been  subject  to  vicissitudes.  While  the  total  output  increased  from  an  average  of 
IQ  million  tons  during  the  five  years  ending  IQ08  to  12  million  tons  in  iQiOj  the  price  fell  con- 
siderably. The  difficulties  of  local  transport  by  both  land  and  sea  have  become  so  trouble- 
some that  the  railways  with  headquarters  atoombay  were  com|>elled  in  191a  to  invite  con- 
tracts from  Japan  and  Natal.  The  production  of  the  gold  mines  in  Mysore  remains  constant 
at  about  ^45,000  ounces  a  year;  the  Hutti  mine  in  Hyderabad  yields  about  15,000  ounces; 
but  the  nunes  in  the  Bombay  district  of  Dharwar  have  all  closed  down,  owing  to  disappoint- 
ing results  at  deep  levels.  The  production  of  manganese,  chiefly  in  the  Central  Provinces 
and  Madras,  has  increased  from  an  average  of  500,000  tons  during  the  five  years  ending 
1908  to  800,000  tons  in  191  o;  and  India  may  now  claim  to  be  the  largest  producer  of  high- 
grade  ore  in  the  world.  The  production  of  petroleum  in  Burma  has  similany  increased  from 
an  average  of  146  million  gallons  during  the  five  years  ending  1907  to  215  million  gallons  in 
1910;  while  the  refining  of  the  crude  oil  and  the  manufacture  of  petrol,  paraffin,  &c.,  have  be-* 
come  an  important  industry  at  Rangoon.  The  iron  industry,  elsewhere  languishing,  has 
made  a  memorable  start  at  Sachi,  on  the  hilly  borders  of  the  Central  Provinces  and  Orissa* 
Here  the  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  with  a  capital  of  ij  millions  raised  entirely  in  India, 
began  work  eariy  in  1912.  Eouipped  with*the  most  modern  machinery  for  smelting,  pud- 
dling, forging,  &c.,  it  is  intended  to  produce  87,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  year.  The 
Government  have  erected  a  laboratory  close  by,  .at  Kalimati,  for  testing  the  steel  rails  pro- 
duced for  use  on  the  State  railways,  and  Japan  has  already  give  a  laree  order  for  steel. 

MaMufactures.'^ln  manufactures,  the  most  important  event  has  oeen  the  passing  ot  a 
new  Factory  Act,  which  came  into  force  on  July  I,  1012.  The  chief  provisions  applying  to 
textile  factories  are:  that  no  person  shall  be  employed  for  more  than  12  hours,  no  woman  for 
more  than  10  hours,  and  no  cnild  for  more  than  6  hours  in  any  one  day;  that  no  person  shall 
be  employed  before  5:^0  a.m.  or  after  7  p.m.;  and  that  mechanical  or  electrical  power  shall 
not  be  used  for  more  than  12  hours  in  the  day. 

The  cotton  mills,  chiefly  centred  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  have  passed  through  a  long 
period  of  depression,  though  the  number  of  both  spindles  and  looms  increases  year  by  year. 
While  the  spinning  of  yarn  has  been  generally  unremunerative,  the  weaving  of  cloth,  especially 
of  the  finer  fabrics,  is  steadily  advancing.  During  the  five  years  ending  1910-1 1,  the  number 
of  looms  has  risen  from  55,000  to  79,000,  and  the  production  of  woven  goods  from  159  to  231 
million  pounds.  Another  Tata  company,  with  a  capital  of  more  than  a  million  again  raised 
entirely  in  India,  has  begun  operations  at  Lonauli  in  the  Western  Ghats  for  providing  elec- 
trical energy  for  the  man^  industries  of  Bombay  city.  lute  mills,  which  are  concentrated 
at  Calcutta  and  mainly  in  English  hands,  have  enjoyeci  almost  unbroken  prosperity.  In 
1910  the  total  number  of  factories  under  inspection  in  all  India  was  2,271,  employing  800,000 
persons,  of  whom  116,000  were  women  and  ^2,000  children.  Mention  may  here  be  made  of 
the  recent  development  of  banks,  under  Incuan  management  and  with  Indian  capital,  with 
their  headquarters  at  Bombay.  One  of  these  subscribed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment loan  of  three  crores  (2  millions)  issued  in  1912. 

Commerce. — ^The  foreign  trade  reflects  the  series  of  favourable  harvests.  During  the 
four  years  ending  1911-12,  imports  of  merchandise  have  increased  from  81  to  92  millions, 
exports  of  merchanaise  from  100  to  IKI  millions,  and  the  net  imports  of  treasure  from  11  to 
28  millions.  The  "balance  of  trade  '  in  favour  of  India  thus  rose  from  8  to  31  millions. 
Among  imports,  while  cotton  yarn  shows  a  continuous  decline,  other  cotton  manufactures 
(almost  entirely  from  England;  have  increased  from  23  to  30  millions.  Large  increases  are 
also  shown  in  sugar  (from  Java),  and  in  copper,  the  usual  material  for  household  vessels. 
Among  exports,  raw  cotton  continues  to  rank  first,  but  the  second  place  is  now  held  by 
oilseeds,  though  raw  jute  and  jute  manufactures  combined  more  than  equal  cotton*  The 
export  of  rice  depends  upon  the  harvest  in  Burma,  as  that  of  wheat  does  upon  the  harvest 
in  the  Punjab.  Within  the  last  year  barley  has  been  sent  in  large  quantities  to  England. 
About  62  %  of  the  total  imports  come  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  only  about  26  %  of  the 
total  exports  are  consigned  thither.  A  notable  feature  dunng  191 1 -12  has  been  a  fall  in  the 
imports  of  silver,  accompanied  by  a  very  large  rise  in  the  imports*of  gold,  both  bullion  and 
coin.  Gold  is  no  doubt  hoarded  and  used  for  jewellery;  but  sovereigns  are  now  common  in 
circulation  in  some  parts,  while  since  1910  the  amount  of  gold  helcTby  Government  in  the 
paper  currency  reserve  in  India  has  increased  from  9  to  20  millions. 

Railways, — Railwa3r8  have  fully  partidpated  in  the  favourable  seasons  which  India  has 
recently  enjoyed.  Contrasted  with  a  loss  of  i|  millions  under  this  head  in  the  financial  year 
iQo8~9,  gains  are  shown  of'more  than  f  of  a  million  in  1009-10,  of  2  millions  in  1910-11,  and 
of  more  than  3  millions  in  191 1 -12.  But,  as  all  the  railways  do  not  belong  to  Gfovemment, 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  take  figures  for  the  last  calendar  year.  Between  1909  and  191 1« 
the  total  length  of  line  open  increased  from  31,484  to  32,839  miles,  while  the  total  mileage 
under  construction  or  sanctioned  at  the  close  of  191 1  was  2,675;  the  total  capital  outlay  on 
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open  lines  increased  from  286  to  300  millions;  the  total  number  of  passengers  carried  increased 
from  329  to  410  millions;  the  total  weight  of  goods  carried  increased  from  61  to  76  million 
tons;  and  the  net  earnings  increased  from  13!  to  more  than  17  millions,  the  percentage  of 
profit  on  capital  rising  from  4.81  to  5.71. 

The  most  important  new  line  recently  opened  is  that  through  Rajputana  from  Muttra 
to  Kotah,  which  affords  communication  from  Northern  India  to  Bombay  on  the  broad  gauge 
of  the  Bombay  and  Baroda  system.  The  most  important  work  in  hand  is  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Ganges  at  Sara  in  Bengal,  wtiich  will  bring  the  traffic  from  the  north 
of  the  river  (at  present  ferried  over)  direct  to  Calcutta.  The  most  interesting  project 
sanctioned  is  that  of  connecting  the  railway  systems  of  India  and  Ceylon  by  means  of  a  ferry 
service,  for  which  a  bridge  along  Adam's  Keef  may  possibly  be  substituted;  Three  turbine 
steamers  were  in  191 2  being  built  on  the  Clyde  for  this  ferry  service.  The  passage  is  about 
the  same  distance  as  from  Dover  to  Calais,  through  practically  smooth  water  at  all  seasons. 

Complaints  have  often  been  made  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  railways  to  carry  the  increas- 
ing goods  traiik.  These  culminated  in  the  spring  of  19 12  under  a  combination  of  exceptional 
circumstances:  the  recent  Durbar,  the  coal  strike  in  England,  the  demand  for  fodder  in  the 
famine  districts  of  Gujarat,  a  deficiency  of  water  in  some  places,  and  the  heavy  bulk  crops 
for  export.  The  provision  of  rolling  stock  has  been  the  chief  item  of  capital  expenditure  for 
several  years  past.  It  is  now  recognised  that  the  most  pressing  need  is  the  adaptation  of 
the  railways  to  heavier  and  more  frequent  traffic  by  the  doubling  of  lines,  strengthening  of 
bridges,  increase  of  sidings,  and  improvements  at  terminal  stations. 

irrigation, — According  to  the  financial  accounts,  the  net  revenue  from  irrigation  remains 
pretty  constant  at  about  £600,000  a  year.  But  this  gives  a  most  inadequate  conception  of 
the  important  works  undertaken  by  the  Government.  Durine  the  four  years  ending  1910-1 , 
the  capital  outlay  increased  from  34^  to  39)  millions,  while  the  total  area  irrigated  and  the 
net  receipts  showed  little  change,  and  consequently  the  percentage  of  profits  fell  from  6.74 
to  6.33.  Punjab  is  the  province  where  the  existing  canals  are  the  most  necessary  and  also 
the  most  remunerative,  and  it  is  in  the  Punjab  that  the  most  important  work  is  now  under 
construction.  This  is  known  as  the  Triple  Canal  in  the  Upper  Jnelum,  the  Upjper  Chenab, 
and  the  Lower  Bari  Doab,  which  will  be  completed  in  191 5  at  a  total  cost  of  nearly  8  millions. 
In  the  United  Provinces  a  series  of  minor  canals  have  been  constructed  for  the  protection 
against  famine  of  Bundelkhand,  while  a  large  scheme  is  under  consideration  to  increase  the 
supply  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  Canals  from  the  overflow  of  the  Sarda  river  in  Oudh.  The 
important  project  of  throwing  a  barrage  across  the  Indus  at  Sukkur,  and  thus  effecting 
perennial  irrigation  in  Sind,  still  awaits  final  sanction.  These  projects  involve  such  heavy 
expenditure,  in  this  case  nearly  6  millions,  that  delay  is  justifiable.  Minor  works  have  been 
carried  out  on  the  Godavari  river  in  Bombay,  and  also  in  the  Central  Provinces;  but 
large  schemes  in  Madras  on  the  Kistna  and  the  Kaveri  rivers  are  still  under  consideration. 

Education. — No  subject  connected  with  India  has  attracted  more  attention  of  late 
than  education,  starting  from  the  reform  of  the  universities  in  1904.  This  reform  has 
been  slow  in  accomplishment,  but  the  aim  has  now  been  effected,  by  which  the  academ- 
ical  syndicates  have  gained  control  over  the  affiliated  colleges  and  have  themselves  under- 
taken to  conduct  postgraduate  courses  and  research.  Towards  the  end  of  1910,  a  mem- 
ber for  education  in  the  person  of  Sir  Harold  Butler  was  appointed  to  the  Viceroy's 
executive  council.  At  the  Delhi  Durbar  one  of  the  boons  announced  by  the  King  was 
a  grant  of  50  lakhs  (£333,000)  for  education,  which  has  been  devoted  mainly  to  primary 
schools.  The  Hon.  G.  K.  Gokhale,  the  recognised  leader  of  Indian  opinion,  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Councillor  the  gradual  introduction  of  compulsory 
education,  which  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority  in  March  191 2.  The  alternative 
proposals  of  the  Government  were  explained  by  Mr.  Montagu,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
in  his  budget  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  30,  191 2.  Leaving  compulsion 
for  the  future,  it  was  pointed  out  that  free  education  already  exists  for  all  girls  and  also 
for  a  proportion  of  boys  varying  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  in  the  several  Provinces. 
What  is  now  required  is  to  augment  the  number  of  schools  and  to  improve  the  teaching 
in  the  schools  that  already  exist.  The  additional  amount  provided  for  education 
(higher  as  well  as  primary)  in  the  estimates  for  191 2-3  was  f  of  a  million. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  1910-1  the  total  number  of  boys  at  school  increased  from 
3i5i3iOOO  to  5,489,000,  and  the  total  number  of  giriaf  increased  from  446,000  to  866,000,  while 
the  total  expenditure  from  all  sources  increased  from  £2,700,000  to  £4,800,000.  In  191 1, 
the  proportion  of  pupils  to  the  population  of  school-goinff  age,  which  is  taken  at  15  %  of  the 
total  population,  was  28  %  for  boys  and  4%  for  girls.  The  attendance  at  Secondary  schools, 
which  is  almost  equivalent  to  education  in  Enehsh,  increased  during  the  ten  vears  by  ±4  %; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  two-thirds  of  the  cost  is  derived  from  fees.  The  number  of  students 
at  Arts  colleges  increased  from  17,430  to  23,714.    Of  those  who  graduated  B.A.  in  191 1, 
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Brahmans  numbered  530,  noa-Bfahman  Hindus  493,  Mahommedans  173,  and  native  Chris- 
dans  31.  An  interesting  movement  is  that  for  the  creation  of  new  universities.  The 
Government  has  resolved  to  found  one  at  Dacca  in  Eastern  Bengal,  which  win  probably  be 
followed  by  others-^-at  Rangoon  for  Burma  and  at  Patna  for  the  new  Province  of  Bihar. 
Meanwhile  the  Mahommedans  have  been  collecting  large  tubacriptions  in  order  to  raise  the 
Ali^h  college  to  the  status  of  a  university,  and  the  Hindus  for  a  college  at  Benares. 

In  this  connexion  mention  may  be  made  of  the  schenie  organised  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  students  who  come  over  to  complete  their  education  in  England. 
The  number  of  these  is  estimated  at  nearly  2,000,  of  whom  800  are  in  London.  Prof.  T.  W. 
Arnold,  formerly  at  AKgarh  and  Lahore,  was  appointed  in  1909  with  the  title  of  educational 
adviser  to  superintend  an  office  in  Cromwell  Road,  London,  for  information,  guidance  and 
guardianship.  ^  The  house  in  Cromwell  Road  contains  bedrooms  for  students  on  their  arrival, 
and  also  provides  accommodation  for  two  associations  which  promote  social  intercourse. 
So  successful  has  the  scheme  been  that  in  1912  it  was  found  necessary  to  mate  the  additional 
appointment  of  a  secretary  at  the  India  Omoe,  who  will  be  responsible  for  making  arrange- 
ments for  students  in  umversities  &c,  outside  London.  Also  a  departmental  committee 
was  constituted  to  consider  the  means  by  which  engineering  and  other  technical  students 
could  obtain  better  facilities  in  England  for  practical  experience  in  workshops  and  factories. 

Political  History. 

The  ''  Unrest.** — Within  the  brief  period  of  half  a  dozen  years  the  political  surface 
of  India,  usually  so  unruffled,  has  undergone  two  changes  as  sudden  and  as  strange  as 
the  burst  and  the  passing  away  of  the  axmual  monsoon.  To  assign  their  proper  value  to 
all  the  causes  that  contributed  to  provoke  the  spirit  of  political  and  social ''  unrest  " 
would  be  a  hopeless  task.  The  Japanese  victories  over  Russia,  the  "  partition  "  of 
Bengal,  racial  antipathy,  misdirected  education,  inflammatozy  publications  and  preach- 
ings eaich  played  their  part.  The  result  was  an  unexpected  outbreak  of  anarchical 
crimes  such  as  are  really  alien  to  the  Indian  character,  and  which  could  only  be  met  by 
stem  measures  of  repression.  But  while  these  crimes  naturally  attracted  most  attention 
in  England^  those  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  country  always  recognised,  as 
others  can  now  see  plainly,  that  the  deepest  and  most  permanent  feeling  beneath  the 
"  unrest "  was  a  growing  self-consciousness  of  nationality,  with  an  inarticulate  cry  for 
greater  sympathy  in  the  administration.  In  1909,  when  sedition  was  at  its  height,  the 
Imperial  Parliament  passed  an  act  enlarging  the  legislative  councils  by  the  introduction 
of  an  elected  element,  and  also  authorising  the  i^pointment  of  an  Indian  member  to 
the  executive  coundb  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  BengaL  The  following  year,  when 
officials  and  representatives  of  the  people  met  in  friendly  debate  and  shared  in  the 
re^>onsible  work  of  legislation,  ushered  in  a  period  of  appeasement,  transfigured  into 
effusive  loyalty  by  the  Royal  visit. 

Nevertheless,  out  of  regard  to  historical  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  summarise  the  chief 
incidents  of  the  bktck  period.  Though  it  was  only  in  Bengal  that  sedition  and  outrage 
became  endemic,  under  the  influence  of  secret  societies  and  the  preaching  of  a  sort  of 
religious  anarchism,  the  first  overt  signs  of  trouble  were  manifested  in  the  Pimjab,  the 
recruiting  ground  of  the  Indian  army,  and  in  the  remote  south  of  Madras.  The  Pimjab 
soon  quieted  down,  after  one  of  the  ring-leaders  had  been  deported  to  Burma,  and  a 
real  grievance  in  connexion  with  the  canal  colonies  had  been  redressed.  In  Madras  also 
order  was  restored  by  severe  punishments  on  the  offenders.  Meanwhile,  at  Poona,  in 
the  Bombay  Deccan,  the  Chitpavan  Brahmans,  of  the  same  caste  as  the  former 
Peshwa  of  the  Marathas,  had  long  been  fomenting  dsaffection.  Their  leader,  Mr. 
Tilak,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  a  Sanskrit  scholar,  traversed  the  country  to  promote  the 
cult  of  Sivaji,  the  founder  of  Maratha  nationality.  He  was  re^onsible  for  breaking  up 
the  National  Congress  held  at  Surat  in  December  1907,  when  the  Extremists  definitely 
separated  themselves  from  the  Moderates.  After  he  was  sentenced  in  July  1908  to  six 
years'  transportation  for  sedition,  the  local  agitation  suffered  a  check,  but  in  truth  it 
was  only  driven  underground;  In  January  1909^  ihfi  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  at  Nag- 
pur  was  desecrated  by  a  student  of  the  agricultural  coUege;  on  November  15  th  a  bomb 
was  thrown  at  Lord  Minto  when  entering  the  city  of  Ahmadabad;  and  on  December  23d 
Mr.  Jackson,  magistrate  of  Nasik,  was  assassinated.    The  thrower  of  the  bomb  was  nev- 
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er  discovered;  but  the  actual  murderers  of  Mr.  Jackson  were  promptly  tried  and  execu- 
ted, though  one  of  the  conspirators  (Savarkar),  by  escaping  for  the  moment  from  a 
British  steamer  to  the  quay  at  Marseilles,  furnished  occasion  for  a  reference  to  the 
international  tribunal  at  the  Hague,  which  decided  against  his  extradition  to  France. 
It  was  also  in  1909  that  London  was  startled  on  July  2d  by  the  assassination  of  Sir  W. 
Curzon  Wyllie  and  a  Parsi  doctor  at  the  Imperial  Institute.  The  murderer,  a  student 
from  the.  Punjab,  was  duly  hanged  on  July  27th.  It  may  be  emphasised  that  most 
of  the  anarchical  crimes  were  committed  by  youths  of  imperfect  education  and  morbid 
temperament.  In  January  1910,  a  Mahommedan  superintendent  of  police  was  shot  in 
a  corridor  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court  while  the  final  appeal  in  the  Alipur  bomb  case  was 
being  heard;  and  in  the  same  month  an  attempt  was  detected  to  tamper  with  the 
fidehty  of  a  native  regiment  in  garrison  at  Calcutta.  Subsequently^  despite  an  iso- 
lated outrage  here  and  there,  however,  the  spirit  of  conciliation  overcame  the 
demon  of  "  unrest."  An  Indian  member  had  been  admitted  to  the  executive  council  or 
cabinet  of  the  Viceroy,  and  elected  members  sat  on  all  the  legislative  councils.  In 
February  19 10,  the  government  found  themselves  justified  in  releasing  the  nine  persons 
who  had  been  "  deported,"  or  imprisoned  without  any  charge,  two  years  before  at  a 
time  when  Bengal  was  honeycombed  with  samiiis  or  secret  societies.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  a  further  stage  of  conciliation  was  reached  when  Sir  W.  Wedderbum,  a  retired 
Bombay  civilian  of  the  highest  character,  went  out  to  India  to  be  president  of  the 
National  Congress  held  at  Allahabad^  and  to  promote  good  will  between  Hindus  and 
Mahommedans. 

The  New  ykeroy.^—'^hh  the  arrival  of  the  newly  created  Baron  Hardinge  of  Pens- 
hurst  (b.  1858)  as  Viceroy,  in  November  1910,  it  was  every  where  tacitly  recognised  that 
a  new  chapter  had  open^  in  the  political  history  of  India,  though  no  one  dared  to  fore- 
tell the  Royal  visit  and  its  marvellous  results.  Lord  Hardinge  had  from  1906  been,  as 
Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  London,  and  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  King  Edward  (see  E,  B.  viii,  999b);  and  in  succeeding  Lord  Minto,  who  had 
been  personally  popular  with  all  classes,  he  brought  a  varied  official  experience  to  bear 
on  the  problems  of  Indian  government.  Though  191 1  was  marked  by  one  serious 
political  crime,  the  murder  of  Mr.  R.  W.  D.  Ashe,  a  Madras  magistrate,  on  June  19th, 
events  proved  that  the  end  of  an  anxious  period  was  in  sight.  Nor  need  this  verdict 
be  upset  by  the  deplorable  outrage  on  Lord  Hardinge  himself  at  the  end  of  1912,  when 
on  December  22  a  bomb  was  thrown  at  the  Viceroy  as  he  entered  Delhi  in  state,  injur- 
ing him  somewhat  severely  and  killing  an  attendant.  The  occurrence  of  such  a  crime 
is  serious  enough,  no  doubt,  but  represents  the  spent  force  of  pure  anarchism  and  not 
any  widespread  movement. 

The  Royal  Visit. — The  Roysl  visit  to  India,  announced  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne  on  February  6,  191 1,  is  known  to  have  been  undertaken  on  the  King's  own 
initiative,  in  spite  of  some  not  unnatural  warnings.  Never  before,  since  Angevin  times, 
had  an  English  sovereign  left  his  own  realm  for  a  state  progress  through  his  dominions 
beyond  the  sea.  From  first  to  last  its  success  exceeded  anticipation,  being  marred  by  no 
untoward  incident.  The  P.&O.  S.S.  "  Medina  "  was  chosen  for  the  Royol  yacht  and 
manned  with  a  crew  from  the  navy.  She  sailed  on  November  nth,  and  the  first  Indian  port 
at  which  she  touched  was  Aden,  where  the  King  and  Queen  landed.  Bombay  was 
reached  on  Diecember  ^d,  and  here  three  days  were  spent,  the  King  and  Queen  sleeping 
on  the  **Medina."  The  chief  puUic  functions  were  a  welcome  on  the  Apollo  Bandar,  where 
a  Saracenic  archway  and  a  pavilion  had  been  erected;  a  procession  through  the  streets  of 
the  city;  and  a  children's  ffite.  On  the  night  of  December  5th  th^  departed  from  Bom- 
bay by  the  recently  opened  railway  through  Central  India  and  Rajputana,  arriving  at 
Delhi  on  the  morning  of  December  7tb/  Here  ten  days  were  crowded  with  ceremonial 
duties:  first  a  procession  from  tht  Fort  through  the  city  to  the  Durbar  camp;  then  the 
reception  of  ruling  chiefs,  whose  visits  were  returned  by  the  Viceroy;  the  lajdng  of  the 
foundation  of  the  All  India  memorial  to  King  Edward;  the  presentation  of  colours  to 
British  and  Indian  regiments;  and  a  review  of  50,000  troops.    The  culminating  scene 
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was  the  Durbar  on  December  1 2th,  in  an  immense  amphitheatre  constructed  for  the 

purpose,  within  which  the  King  and  Queen  in  their  royal  robes  received  the  homage  of 

the  ruling  chiefs  and  their  coronation  was  proclaimed  to  the  assembled  people.    Among 

the  boons  then  announced  were  a  grant  of  50  lakhs  (£333,000)  for  education,  half  a 

month's  pay  to  all  soldiers  and  subordinate  officials,  and  the  admission  of  Indian  soldiers 

to  the  Victoria  Cross.    But  what  caused  these  to  be  ignored  was  the  further  annoimce-i 

ment,  altogether  unexpected,  that  Delhi  would  henceforth  be  the  capital  of  India  in 

substitution  for  Calcutta,  and  that  Bengal  would  be  reunited  under  a  governor-in* 

council.     From  December  i6th  to  29th  the  King  went  for  a  hunting  trip  to  Nepal, 

where  the  Maharaja-minister  welcomed  him  in  person,  and  many  tigers  and  rhinoceros 

were  shot,  while  the  Queen  visited  Agra  and  several  cities  of  Rajputana.     After  meeting 

again  near  Patna  they  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  December  30th,  and  stayed  there  for  nine 

days.    Apart  from  the  exuberant  loyalty  of  the  people,  the  most  interesting  incident  was 

the  historic  pageant  organised  to  represent  the  two  festivals  of  the  Hindu  Dashara  and 

the  Mahommedan  Nauroz.    The  return  journey  to  Bombay  was  broken  for  an  hour  at 

Nagpur,  and  the  "  Medina  "  sailed  on  January  10, 191 2,  stopping  at  Port  Sudan  in  the  Red 

Sea  and  at  Malta.    The  intention  and  the  result  of  the  Royal  tour  could  not  be  better 

expressed  than  in  the  words  which  the  King  evidently  uttered  from  his  heart  on  leaving 

Bombay: — 

*'  It  is  a  matter  of  intense  satisfaction  to  me  to  realise  how  all  classes  and  creeds  have 
joined  together  in  the  true-hearted  welcome  which  has  been  so  universally  accorded  to  us. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  same  unity  and  concord  may  in  the  future  govern  the- daily  rela- 
tions of  their  public  and  private  lives?  The  attainment  of  this  would  indeed  be  a  happy 
outcome  of  our  visit  to  India.  To  you  ....  I  deliver  this  our  loving  message  of  farewell 
to  the  Indian  Empire." 

What  may  be  taken  as  a  reply  was  sent  by  the  Viceroy  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  the 

day  of  the  King's  arrival  in  England: — 

"The  Princes  and  people  of  India  desire  to  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Royal  visit  to  convey  to  the  great  English  nation  an  expression  of  their  cordial 
goodwill  and  fellowship.  .  .  .  Their  Im})erial  Majesties,  by  their  gracious  demeanour,  their 
unfailing  sympathy  and  their  deep  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  all  classes,  have  drawn  closer 
the  bonds  that  unite  England  to  India.  .  .  .  We  are  confident  that  the  great  and  historic 
event  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  ensuring  greater  happiness,  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress to  the  people  of  India  under  the  aegis  of  the  Crown." 

Domestic  Affairs. — The  legislative  council  of  the  Viceroy,  on  which  an  official  major- 
ity is  required  by  the  regulations,  contains  60  "  additional  "  members,  besides  those  of 
the  executive  council  or  cabinet.  Of  these,  25  are  elected  by  various  representative 
bodies.  For  example,  the  non-official  members  of  each  of  the  provincial  legislative 
councils,  the  Mahommedan  community  and  the  landholders  in  the  larger  provinces,  and 
the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Bengal  and  Bombay  each  have  at  least  one  representative. 
In  the  result,  among  these  elected  members,  in  191 2  there  were  12  Hindus,  9  Mahom* 
medans,  two  Englishmen,  one  Parsi,  and  one  Buddhist  from  Burma.  Of  35  nominated 
members,  26  were  officials;  and  the  remainder  included  two  Hindus  and  two  Mahomme* 
dans,  and  a  representative  of  the  domiciled  Anglo-Indian  community. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  Indian  members,  alike  for  his  knowl* 
edge  of  affairs,  his  eloquence,  and  his  moderation,  has  been  Mr.  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale, 
CLE.  (b.  1866),  one  of  the  two  representatives  of  the  Bombay  council.  He  is  a  Chit- 
pavan  Brahman  from  Poona,  where  he  was  for  some  years  professor  at  the  Fergusson 
College,  and  where  he  recently  founded  a  society,  called  the  Servants  of  India,  for  the 
study  of  social  and  economical  questions  and  for  their  propagation  by  missionary  effort. 
He  has  paid  several  visits  to  England,  the  latest  in  191 2;  and  in  October  191 2  he  went  to 
South  Africa  to  examine  on  the  spot  the  vexed  question  of  the  exclusion  of  Indian  immi- 
grants and  to  promote  a  conciliatory  settlement. 

The  first  Indian  member  to  be  admitted  to  the  Viceroy's  executive  council  was  Mr. 
Satyendra  Prasanna  Sinha  (b.  1864),  a  Hindu  barrister,  who  had  previously  officiated 
as  advocate-general  for  Bengal.  He  was  appointed  legal  member  in  April  1909,  and 
on  his  retirement  in  November  1910  he  was  succeeded  by  Syed  AH  Imam,  a  Mahom* 
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medan  barrister  from  Patna.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  both  of  these  have  sent 
their  sons  to  be  educated  at  public  schools  in  England. 

The  enlarged  legislative  councils  came  into  being  in  January  1910,  and  as  the  period 
of  membership  was  for  three  years,  fresh  elections  and  fresh  appointments  were  due  at 
the  end  of  191 2.  Debates  on  bills  and  discussions  on  the  budget  have  always  been 
conducted  without  friction;  resolutions  proposed  by  Indian  members  have  afforded  use- 
ful opportunities  for  the  pronouncement  of  official  explanations;  and  the  privilege  of 
asking  questions  has  been  abundantly  availed  of.  It  is  significant  that  almost  the  first 
Act  passed  by  the  legislative  council  of  the  Viceroy  (in  July  19 10)  was  one  empowering 
the  Government  to  prohibit  indentured  emigration  to  any  country  whenever  it  considers 
that  sufficient  reason  exists.  Such  emigration  has  accordingly  been  prohibited  to 
Natal.  Nothing  excites  so  much  feeling  among  all  sections  of  Indians  as  the  disabili- 
ties to  which  they  are  subjected  in  some  of  the  self-governing  British  colonies. 

During  191 1  three  important  Acts  were  passed:  a  Factories  Act,  which  had  been 
long  under  consideration  and  of  which  the  chief  provisions  are  specified  above;  a  Patents 
and  Designs  Act,  on  the  lines  of  the  English  measure;  and  a  Prevention  of  Seditious 
Meetings  Act,  renewing  an  expiring  Act  of  1907,  with  certain  amendments,  the  most 
noteworthy  of  which  permits  the  holding  of  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  political 
subjects  generally.  A  stringent  Act  for  the  regulation  of  the  press,  passed  early  in  1910, 
still  remains  in  force,  its  chief  provision  being  the  requirement  of  security,  which  may 
be  forfeited  and  the  press  confiscated  on  the  publication  of  seditious  matter. 

In  191 2  swelling  revenues  resulted  in  a  large  surplus,  part  of  which  was  devoted  to 
the  pressing  needs  of  improved  sanitation.  The  monsoon  was,  on  the  whole,  very 
favourable,  and  trade  was  unusually  brisk.  In  the  Viceroy^s  legislative  council  the  most 
important  event  of  the  year  was  the  rejection,  as  premature,  of  the  Hon.  G.  K.  Gokhale's 
bill  for  a  considered  scheme  of  free  and  compulsory  education.  An  Act  passed  Parlia- 
ment for  carrying  into  effect  the  new  constitution  of  Bengal  and  also  the  formation  of 
legislative  councils  in  Provinces  under  a  chief  commissioner.  A  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed,  with  Lord  Islington  as  chairman,  and  including  the  English  labour  leader, 
Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  to  examine  and  report  on  all  matters  connected  with  the 
various  branches  of  the  civil  service,  with  special  reference  to  the  further  employment 
of  Indians  and  the  present  division  of  the  services  into  Imperial  and  Provincial. 

Echoes  of  the  recent  troubles  were  aroused  during  the  year  by  two  legal  judgments, 
given  on  appeal  after  prolonged  litigation  by  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Calcutta  High 
Court,  both  of  which  justified  executive  action  taken  by  magistrates  at  a  time  of  crisis. 
In  the  Mymensingh  case,  which  dates  back  to  1907,  the  district  magistrate  had  personal- 
ly conducted  a  search  for  arms  in  a  house  near  which  an  outncge  had  been  committed 
the  day  before.  No  arms  were  found.  The  occupier  of  the  house  brought  an  action  for 
trespass  against  the  magistrate  and  obtained  a  judgment  for  £s^  as  damages,  which 
judgment  was  confirmed  by  the  High  Court  at  Calcutta.  Ultimately,  after  long  delay, 
this  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  July 
191 2,  on  the  ground  that  the  magistrate  was  acting  within  his  powers  as  a  criminal 
court  of  first  instance.  The  circumstances  of  the  Midnapur  case  are  more  complicated. 
Here  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  seditious  conspiracy  existed  in  1908,  when  several 
suspected  persons  were  arrested.  One  of  these,  who  had  been  soon  discharged,  brought 
an  action  against  the  magistrate  and  two  Indian  police  officers  for  illegal  arrest.  After 
a  trial  before  a  judge  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court,  which  lasted  for  nearly  200  days,  he 
was  awarded  £66  as  damages.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  India  all  civil  actions 
are  tried  without  a  jury.  On  appeal  to  three  judges  of  the  High  Court,  one  of  whom  was 
an  Indian,  this  judgment  was  unanimously  reversed  in  August  191 2,  and  the  plaintiff 
was  condemned  to  pay  the  costs,  estimated  at  £20,000. 

Foreign  Ajffa'irs, — Foreign  affairs,  which  for  India  are  almost  equivalent  to  frontier 
affairs,  may  be  briefly  treated.  Anarchy  in  Southern  Persia  has  required  the  despatch 
of  a  native  cavalry  regiment  to  open  the  roads  and  protect  trade.  In  the  Persian  Gulf 
the  traffic  in  rifles  and  ammunition  has  been  suppressed  by  combined  naval  and  military 
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operations,  supported  by  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Sultan  of  Muscat.  The  Amir  4ii 
Afghanistan  has  continued  to  maintain  a  not  unfriendly  attitude.  In  191  o  he  agreed  to 
the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission  for  the  settlement  of  boundary  disputes,  which 
resulted  in  an  agreement  for  the  removal  of  outlaws  from  both  countries  to  at  least 
fifty  miles  from  the  border.  Tibet  has  suffered  from  more  than  one  revolution,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  In  1910,  the  Dalai  Lama,  who  had  fled  to  China  before  the 
British  occupation  of  Lhasa,  took  refuge  in  India  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Chinese,  and 
was  hospitably  entertained,  visiting  the  sacred  sites  of  Buddhism.  Afterwards,  as  a 
result  of  the  revolution  in  China,  the  Tibetans  rose  against  the  Chinese  with  more  or 
less  success  and  invited  the  Dalai  Lama  to  return.  An  agreement  was  concluded  at 
Lhasa  in  August  191 2  between  the  Tibetans  and  the  Chinese,  in  the  presence  of  the 
representative  of  Nepal,  in  accordance  with  which  the  Chinese  garrison  was  to  be 
repatriated  by  way  of  India.  But  fighting  subsequently  broke  out  afresh.  In  these 
troubles  the  Indian  Government  has  taken  no  part,  except  by  stopping  a  Mongolian 
mission  that  wished  to  proceed  from  Calcutta  to  Tibet.  With  Bhutan,  on  the  other 
hand,  relations  have  become  more  intimate.  A  formal  treaty  was  executed  in  March, 
1 9 10,  with  the  new  ruler  or  Zimpon,  whose  full  style  and  name  is  s  Sris  Ugyen  Wang- 
chuk.  In  July  191 1,  he  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Maharaja  and  granted  a  salute  of 
1 5  guns;  and  at  the  Delhi  Durbar,  where  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  his  Tibetan  dress, 
he  was  created  K.C.S.L  Further  east,  at  the  end  of  the  Assam  valley,  the  wild  tribe  of 
Abors  murdered  Mr.  Williamson,  a  political  officer,  and  most  of  his  party  in  April  191 1. 
A  strong  military  expedition,  under  the  command  of  General  Bower,  moved  into  the. 
Abor  country  in  October,  and  succeeded  in  punishing  the  culprits.  Though  there  was 
little  fighting,  the  natural  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  very  great,  owing  to  dense 
jungle,  steep  hills,  unfordable  rivers,  and  perpetual  rain  or  mist.  An  attempt  to  survey 
the  gorge  by  which  the  Brahmaputra  cuts  through  the  Himalayas — one  of  the  few  un* 
solved  problems  of  geographers — ^was  not  successful.  At  the  same  time  a  survey  party 
was  sent  out  from  Sadiya  east  through  the  Mishmi  country  toward  Rima,  where  the 
Chinese  were  said  to  be  encroaching. 

Obituary, — Among  the  native  Indians  who  have  passed  away  during  the  period  the 
most  notable  name  is  that  of  Behra^ji  Merwanji  Malabari,  the  Parsi  social  reformer, 
who  was  bom  at  Baroda  in  1853,  and  died  at  Simla  from  heart  failure  on  July  18,  191 2. 
His  boyhood  was  straitened  by  poverty,  and  he  was  unable  to  pass  beyond  the  matricula- 
tion of  the  Bombay  university.  His  first  literary  effort  was  a  collection  of  Gujarat! 
verse,  entitled  Nitivinodo  (1875).  This  was  followed  by  a  volume  of  English  poetry — ■ 
Indian  Muse  in  English  Garb  (Bombay,  1876) — which  was  dedicated  to  Miss  Mary 
Carpenter,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Florence  Nightingale,  Max-Mtiller,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury and  John  Bright.  Encouraged  by  letters  from  these,  he  now  became  a  journalist 
and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  social  reform.  In  1880  he  became  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  Indian  Spectator,  which  he  conducted  almost  unaided  for  20 
years.  Since  1901  he  had  edited  East  and  West.  He  will  be  remembered  best  for  the 
agitation  he  conducted  for  many  years  on  behalf  of  Indian  women,  touring  throughout 
the  country  and  thrice  visiting  England.  The  result  was  the  passing,  after  bitter  con- 
troversy, of  the  Age  of  Consent  Act  in  1891,  by  which  the  age  for  consummation  of 
marriage  in  the  case  of  a  girl  was  raised  from  10  to  12  years.  Later  undertakings  of  his 
were  to  found  the  Seva  Sadan,  a  society  for  the  improvement  of  women  by  women,  and 
to  establish  with  the  help  of  native  princes  and  others  a  sanatorium  for  consumptives 
at  Dharampur  in  Northern  India.  He  also  conceived,  but  did  not  live  to  carry  out,  the 
foundation  of  a  Morley  chair  for  the  philosophy  of  history  at  Bombay.  Latterly  his 
health  broke  down  and  he  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse.  He  is  understood  to  have  refused 
the  Kaisar-i-Hind  gold  medal  and  also  knighthood. 

A  strong  contrast  is  presented  in  Syed  Ali  BiLORAla,  the  most  versatile  Mahomme- 
dan  of  his  time,  who  died  at  Hardoi  in  Oudh  on  May  23,  191 1.  A  half-brother,  younger 
by  seven  years,  of  Syed  Husain,  the  first  Mahommedan  member  of  the  Secretary  of 
Staters  Council,  he  was  born  at  Patna  in  185 1.    Educated  first  at  Patna  College,  he 
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Banganapallb. — ^The  popalatioa  o{  Uu3  native  State  in  191 1  was  39*344.  showing  an 
increase  of  21.9  %  during  toe  decade. 

Baroda. — ^The  population  of  this  native  State  in  191 1  was  2,032,798,  showing  an  increase 
of  4.1  %  during  the  decade;  and  the  population  of  the  city  was  99,345,  showing  a  decrease  of 
4.3%.  The  Maharaja  Gaekwar»  with  the  Maharani,  was  absent  during  the  greater  part  of 
19 10,  visiting  Japan,  the  United  States  (where  his  second  son  was  at  college),  and  England. 
Tney  again  came  to  London  ia  1911  for  the  Coronation.  Concerning  his  act  of  homage  at 
the  Uemi  Durbar  the  description  of  the  official  historian  may  be  <}uoted:  "One  chief  only 
marred  the  proceedings  for  a  moment  by  a  laboured  ungainliness  of  bearing  which  lent  itself 
to  misinterpretation.  His  third  son  at  Oxford  has  played  cricket  more  than  once  for  the 
university  eleven.  Baroda  maintains  its  claim  to  be  the  most  progressive  state  in  India. 
In  191 1,  the  length  of  railways  open  was  300  miles,  and  100  miles  more  were  under  construc- 
tion. In  addition,  £218,000  was  spent  on  other  public  works.  Export  and  import  duties 
generally  have  been  abolished,  and  also  octroi  in  municipalities.  Educadon  m  primarv 
schools  is  compulsory  and  free.  A  bank  and  many  factories  have  been  established  with 
official  encouragement.  The  legislative  council  is  active  in  passing  laws  and  rep^ulations. 
There  is  also  a  state  council,  presided  over  by  the  minister,  oee  A  Year  with  the  Gaekwar  of 
Baroda,  by  E.  St.C.  Weeden  (1912). 

Bastar. — The  population  of  this  feudatory  State  in  191 1  was  433,310,  showing  an  increase 
of  no  less  than  41.4%  during  the  decade,  due  partly  to  recovery  from  famine.  In  February 
19 10  there  was  a  serious  rising  of  the  abori^nal  tribes,  which  was  not  suppressed  without  the 
intervention  of  regular  troops.  Two  British  officers  have  since  been  deputed  to  assist  the 
Raja,  and  many  reforms  have  been  introduced  in  the  administration. 

Behar  and  Orissa. — ^This  is  the  name  of  the  new  province  in  India  which  was  created 
on  April  I,  1912,  in  accordance  with  the  announcement  of  the  King  at  the  Delhi  Durbar  and 
the  provisions  oif  a  subsequent  Act  of  Parliament.  Including  Chota  Na^ur  in  addition  to 
the  two  historic  tracts  after  which  it  is  named,  it  has  a  total  area  (with  native  States)  of  about 
116,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  total  population  (191 1)  of  about  38^  millions,  among  whom  Hindus 
greatly  predominate  over  Mahommedans.  The  capital  has  been  fixed  at  Patna,  and  a  hill 
station  will  probably  be  found  on  the  Chota  Nagpur  plateau.  The  first  Lieutenant-Governor 
is  Sir  Charles  Bayley,  transferred  from  Elastern  Bengal  and  Assam;  and  the  first  Indian  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  council  is  the  Maharaja  of  Darbhanga,  a  wealthy  landowner  in  Behar. 

Benarbs. — ^The  population  of  Benares  city  in  19 11  was  203,804,  showing  a  decrease  of 
4.4%  during  the  decade,  while  the  population  of  the  district  increased  at  the  rate  of  1.7  %. 

In  November  19 10  it  was  announced  that  the  Raja  of  Benares,  Sir  Prabhu  Narayan  bingh, 
G.C.I.E.,  who  already  possessed  the  rank  of  His  Highness  and  a  salute  of  13  guns,  would  be 
recognised  as  a  ruling  chief,  and  he  was  formally  invested  in  April  191 1.  The  new  native 
State  thus  created,  the  first  in  Indian  history,  consists  of  what  were  before  known  as  the  Fam- 
ily Domains,  with  a  total  area  of  nearly  1,000  sq.  m.  in  the  two  districts  of  Benares  and 
uhazipur,  and  a  rent  roll  of  about  £66,000.  In  addition,  the  Raja  owns  private  estates  with 
a  rent  roll  of  about  £46,000  subject  to  land  revenue.  He  is  descended  from  the  father  of  Chet 
Singh,  who  rebellea  against  Warren  Hastings  and  was  dethroned  in  1781. 

Bengal. — ^The  Province  of  Bengal,  while  retaining  the  same  official  title,  has  undergone 
two  fundamental  changes  of  area  within  seven  years.  In  J 905,  the  original  province,  prac- 
tically identical  with  that  comprised  in  the  Diwani  grant  of  1765,  was  reducecf  by  the  separa- 
tion  of  Eastern  Bengal  from  a  total  area  of  about  190,000  sq.  m.  to  about  150,000  sq.  m., 
while  the  population  was  reduced  from  over  78  millions  to  over  5^  millions.  On  April  1,1012, 
in  accordance  with  the  announcement  of  the  King  at  the  Delhi  Durbar  and  unoer  a  suose- 
quent  Act  of  Parliament,  Eastern  Bei^al  was  reunited,  while  Behar,  Orissa,  and  Chota  Nag- 
pur were  separated  to  form  a  new  Lieutenant-Governorship;  and  the  province  was  at  the 
same  time  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Presidency,  under  a  Governor,  with  powers  and  privileges 
similar  to  those  of  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 

In  1911,  the  population  of  the  Province  (as  then  existin&f,  with  the  inclusion  of  native 
states)  was  57,206,430,  showing  an  increase  of  ^.8  %  during  the  decade.  The  population  of 
the  Province  as  now  reconstituted  is  about  46  millions,  with  Mahommedans  in  a  slight  major- 
ity over  Hindus.  The  first  governor  is  Lx)rd  Carmichael,  transferred  from  Madras;  and  the 
first  Indian  member  of  the  executive  council  was  Rai  Kisori  Lai  Goswami  Bahadur,  appointed 
in  November  1910  when  an  executive  council  was  constituted  under  the  Indian  Councils  Act  of 
1909.  The  same  statute  authorised  the  enlargement  of  the  Iqg^islative  council,  which  now 
consists  of  52  members,  including  2p  elected  by  variously  composed  constituencies.  In  the 
total  there  were  20  Hindus  and  7  Nfahommedans.  Calcutta  remains  the  capital  of  Bengal, 
with  Darjiling  as  the  residence  of  the  Governor  during  the  hot  season;  but  it  has  been  solemnly 
promised  that  Dacca,  the  former  capital  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  a  centre  of  Islam,  shall 
always  be  occupied  by  the  entire  administration  for  a  certain  period  of  every  year.  In  191 2, 
when  the  Province  was  reconstituted,  the  Indian  member  appointed  to  the  executive  council 
of  the  Governor  was  Dyed  Shams-ul-Huda,  a  Mahommedan  advocate. 

Bhakatfur. — The  population  of  this  native  State  in  191 1  was  558,785,  showing  a  de- 
crease of  10.8  %  during  the  decade.  The  Maharaj,  who  is  still  a  minor,  recently  spent  two 
years  in  England,  returning  in  October  1910.     He  was  a  page  of  honour  at  the  Durbar. 
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Bhopal. — ^The  population  of  the  Bhopal  Agency  in  191 1  was  1,050,735,  showinff  an 
increase  of  13.4  %  aunng  the  decade,  due  to  recovery  after  famine.  The  population  of  the 
city  was  56,204,  showing  an  apparent  decrease  of  no  less  than  27  %,  due  to  plague  at  the 
time.  The  Begam  of  Bhopal,  who  is  a  most  enlighten^  ruler  ana  travelled  lady,  was  a  con- 
spicuous though  veiled  figure  at  the  Coronation  in  London  and  also  at  the  Delhi  Durbar,  where 
one  of  her  sons  acted  as  an  A.D.C.  and  another  as  a  page  of  honour.  She  received  the 
decoration  of  G.C.S.I.  on  January  i,  1910,  and  that  of  Cf.I.  in  I>ecember  1911. 

See  A  Pilgrimage  to  Meccat  by  the  Begam  of  Bhopal  (Trans.  Calcutta,  1906);  and  An 
Account  of  My  Life,  by  the  Begam  of  Bhopal  (Trans.  1912). 

BiKANER. — The  population  of  this  native  State  in  19 11  was  700,983,  showing  an  increase 
of  19.9  %  during  the  decade,  due  to  recovery  after  famine.  The  Maharaja,  as  A.D.C.  to  the 
King,  was  a  conspicuous  %ure  at  the  Coronation  and  also  at  the  Delhi  Durbar,  where  one  of 
his  sons  acted  as  a  page  of  honour.  He  was  created  G.C.S.I.  on  the  <x:casion.  In  June 
191 1,  he  had  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  at  Cambridge.  In  September  19 12, 
he  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  own  accession  by  opening  the  Dungar 
Memorial  College  in  his  capital,  named  after  the  elder  brother  to  whom  he  succeeded,  and  by 
announcing  the  formation  of  a  legislative  council.  He  has  recently  converted  an  infantry 
regiment,  500  strong,  into  Imperial  Service  troops;  and  he  has  offered  to  contribute  towards 
the  construction  of  a  railway  through  his  state  to  connect  Delhi  more  directly  with  Karachi. 
The  town  of  Bikaner  is  now  lighted  throughout  by  electricity.  An  English  officer  has  been 
lent  to  the  state  to  reform  the  land  revenue  system. 

Bombay  City. — The  population  of  Bomlxty  city  in  191 1  was  079,445,  showing  an  appar- 
ent increase  of  26.2  %  during  the  decade.  But  when  the  (Census  011901  was  taken  plague  was 
raging  in  Bombay,  and  a  special  enumeration  in  1906  returned  a  total  of  959,537.  It  is 
also  suggested  that  again  in  191 1  many  persons  had  left  the  dty  owing  to  depression  in  the 
cotton  industry  or  through  fear  of  plague  infection, 

Bombay  city  has  enjoyed  almost  unbroken  peace  and  prosperity,  its  citizens  being  too 
well-to-do  and  too  sensible  to  be  affected  by  the  ''unrest  that  manifested  itself  in  other 
parts  of  the  Presidency.  The  only  serious  trouble  was  caused  in  December  1 909  by  riots  of  a  non* 
political  character  between  rival  sects  of  Mahommedans  at  the  Muharram  festival.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  call  out  the  troops,  who  fired  on  the  mob  and  20  lives  were  lost.  Bombay 
was  the  scene  of  the  arrival  of  the  King  and  Queen  in  India,  and  also  of  their  departure;  and 
it  was  there  that  the  King  delivered  two  of  his  sympathetic  speeches.  It  has  been  decided 
to  commemorate  the  Roval  visit  by  erecting  an  archway  on  the  historic  Apollo  Bandar. 

Two  undertakings  ot  the  first  magnitude  are  in  progress  at  Bombay.  One  is  the  work 
*of  the  Improvement  Trust,  which  has  alreadv  reclaimed  90,000  sq.  yards  from  the  foreshore 
for  buildings,  opened  two  wide  roads  through  former  slums,  and  erected  sanitary  chauls  or 
lodging  houses  for  15,000  poor  persons.  With  the  aid  of  a  special  grant  of  £3^3,000  from  the 
Government  of  India,  it  is  now  engs^ied  in  opening  out  the  north  of  the  island,  which  is  diffi- 
cult of  access  and  sparsely  inhabit^.  The  other  is  the  work  of  the  Port  Trust,  which  should 
be  completed  in  1913  at  a  total  cost  of  more  than  i5,cx)o,ooo.  This  consists  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Alexandra  Dock,  ^o  acres  in  extent,  with  a  dry  dock  i  ,000  ft.  long,  and  a  mole 
where  the  mail  steamers  can  lie  alongside;  and  the  reclamation  of  600  acres  for  export  traffic 
and  a  new  railway  station.  Three  other  projects  may  be  mentioned:  the  provision  of  elec- 
trical energy  from  water  power  in  the  Western  Ghats,  which  has  been  commenced  by  a 
company  with  more  than  £i»ooo,ooo  of  Indian  capital  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tatta  firm; 
a  grandiose  scheme,  still  in  embryo,  for  the  reclamation  of  no  less  than  1,000  acres  in  Back 
Bay,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  nearly  £2,000,000,  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  (Sovemment;  and 
the  proposed  electrification  of  all  the  railways  in  the  island. 

See  Gazetteer  of  Bombay  City,  3  vols.  (Bombay,  loio). 

Bombay  Presidbncy. — ^The  total  population  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  loi  i  (includ- 
ing Sind,  Aden  and  native  States)  was  27,084,317,  showing  an  increase  of  6.3%  during  the 
decade,  due  mainly  to  recovery  after  famine.  Agricultural  seasons  were  on  the  whole 
favourable,  except  in  Gujarat  in  191 1 ;  but  plague  continued  to  be  prevalent.  In  British 
territory  alone  (excluding  Aden)  the  population  was  19,626,477  and  in  native  States  7,41 1,675, 
the  rate  of  increase  in  each  being  almost  equal. 

Bombay  claims  to  be  the  province  where  education  is  most  widely  spread  and  also  most 
efficient.  Under  the  stimulus  of  encouragement  from  the  (Sovemor,  Sir  George  Clarke 
fwho  retired  at  the  end  of  I9I3«  with  a  peerage  as  Lord  Sydenham),  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  years,  especially  as  regards  the  higlier  teaching  of  science.  The 
university  has  revised  its  courses  ana  made  arrangements  for  post-graduate  study.  In 
Bombay  city  three  wealthy  merchants  have  subscribed  £126,000  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Science  College,  and  their  example  has  been  followed  at  Ahmedabad  (9.9.).  Conse- 
Quently  the  Science  College  at  Poona  has  been  converted  into  a  college  for  ennneering.  A 
nrst  class  agricultural  college  has  been  built  at  Poona.  Nor  has  primary  education  been 
neglected.  During  the  two  years  ending  191 1  no  less  than  1,100  new  schools  were  opened; 
but  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  still  100,000  children  whose  parents  would  willingly  send 
them  to  school  if  there  were  schools  for  them. 

The  first  Indian  member  to  be  appointed  to  the  executive  council  was  Mr.  Mahadev 
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Bha»kar  Chaubalt  an  advocate  of  high  standing,  who  has  since  been  nominated  to  serve  on  the 
Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  civil  service.  The  legislative  council,  as  reconstituted 
in  191  o,  contains  a  majority  of  non-official  members^  Of  the  total  of  46,  Hindus  number 
20,  Mahommedans  7,  and  Parsis  3. 

See  Rural  Economy  in  the  Bombay  Deccan,  by  G.  Keatinge  (1912). 

BuNDi. — The  population  of  this  native  state  in  191 1  was  218,730,  showing  an  increase  of 
no  less  than  27.7  %  during  the  decade,  due  to  recovery  after  famine.  In  December  191 1  the 
Quoen  paid  a  visit  to  Bundi  while  the  King  was  shooting  in  Nepal.  There  being  no  railway 
within  the  state,  she  travelled  by  motor  from  Ajmer  (100  miles).  She  was  hospitably 
entertained  at  the  capital;  and  the  Maharao,  who  afterwards  came  down  to  Bombay  to  bid 
farewell,  there  received  from  the  King  the  decoration  of  G.C.V.O. 

Burma. — ^The  population  of  the  Province  of  Burma  in  191 1  was  12,115,217,  showing  an 
increase  of  15.5  %  during  the  decade;  more  than  double  the  rate  of  increase  for  all  India.  Of 
this  increase  about  53,000  is  due  to  an  estimate  for  tribes  on  the  frontier  not  formerly  includ- 
ed. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  number  of  Chinese  has  risen  from  62,000  to  123,000,  of  whom 
only  17,000  are  females. 

Burma  is  happy  in  the  possession  of  no  exciting  history.  The  wave  of  *'  unrest "  which 
recently  ran  through  India  never  reached  its  borders.  Its  prosperity  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  nee,  and  even  when  the  harvest  has  not  been  good,  this  has  been  compensated  by  high 
prices  for  export.  Teak  ranks  next  in  importance  to  rice;  and  by  the  extension  of  working 
plans  over  the  virgin  forests  the  supply  ot  timber  is  being  maintained.  In  1910-1,  the  net 
revenue  of  the  forest  department  amounted  to  £440,000.  Petroleum  is  another  valuable 
product*  though  the  supply  of  oil  is  apparently  not  increasing.  The  ruby  mines  cannot  be 
considered  a  success;  but  in  1910-1  lead  was  produced  to  the  value  of  £168,000,  and  rich  dis> 
coveries  of  wolfram  have  recently  been  reported.  What  Burma  most  needs  is  an  improve- 
ment in  communications,  for  which  purpose  it  has  been  proposed  to  levy  a  cess  upon  the  rice 
exported  from  Rangoon.  A  line  of  railway  is  now  being  constructed  into  the  Southern  Shan 
States,  and  a  small  une  has  also  been  opened  in  the  Northern  Shan  States  by  the  Burma  Mines 
Company.  On  the  northern  border,  which  inarches  with  Chinese  territory,  occasional  raids 
of  Chins,  Kachins,  and  other  wild  tribes  occur;  but  these  have  never  assumed  a  serious  form. 
The  Shan  States  are,  on  the  whole,  successfully  administered  by  their  own  Sawbas  or  chiefs. 

Under  the  recent  reform,  Burma  has  a  small  legislative  council  with  a  majority  of  non- 
officials,  but  the  elective  system  has  not  been  introduced.  In  a  total  of  15  members,  there 
are  4  Burmans,  one  Mahommedan,  one  Parsi,  and  one  Chinese. 

CALCUTTA.-*The  pof>ulation  of  the  city  of  Calcutta  proper  in  I911  was  896,067,  showing 
an  increase  of  5.7  %  during  the  decade;  but  if  the  suburbs  and  also  Howrah  on  the  opposite' 
side  of  the  Hugli  be  adoed»  the  total  population  would  be  raised  to  1,222,313  and  the 
rate  of  increase  to  10.4%.  The  increase  is  entirel>r  among  Hindus,  Mahommedans  and 
Christians  showing  an  actual  fall^  while  females  constitute  less  than  one-third  of  the  total. 

Though  the  clmmte  does  not  enjoy  a  favourable  reputation,  Calcutta  is  fortunate  in 
escapnng  endemic  plague.  In  191 1,  the  r^stered  death  rate  was  only  27.2  per  thousand, 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  32  per  thousand  for  the  previous  five  years.  The  munici- 
pality has  recently  complete  two  large  proiects  for  doubling  the  supply  of  filtered  water  and 
for  improving  the  system  of  drainage.  It  has  also  taken  over  the  lighting  of  the  city,  and 
by'Laws  have  been*  passed  relating  to  dairies,  stables,  public  buildings  and  markets.  During 
the  past  ten  years  the  rateable  value  has  increased  by  58%  to  £2,365,000,  while  the  total 
debt  is  £3,222,000.  In  August  191 1  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Bengal  legislative  council, 
constituting  an  Improvement  Trust  (similar  to  that  at  Bombay)  to  undertake  schemes  for 
clearing  congested  areas  and  making  street  improvements,  the  cost  to  be  met  from  an  increased 
duty  on  property  transfers,  a  terminal  tax  on  passengers,  and  a  cess  on  jute,  with  contribu- 
tions from  the  municipality  and  the  government.  The  Port  Trust  has  to  provide  for  a 
trade  that  has  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  more  important  works  completed  or 
in  progress  are— ^he  extension  of  docks  and  sidings,  the  acquisition  and  reclamation  of  land, 
and  the  provision  of  a  coal  depot,  a  landine  stage,  and  four  ferry  steamers.  In  1910-1,  the 
receipts  amounted  to  £855»ocx>,  while  the  debt  was  £5,622,000.  Under  the  stimulus  of  recent 
reforms,  the  Calcutta  University  has  advanced  far  towards  becoming  a  teaching  institution 
with  no  less  than  49  lecturers  and  more  than  500  students  for  post-graduate  study.  The 
newest  college  is  one  founded  by  Marwaris  for  commercial  education,  at  a  cost  of  £^«000; 
while  a  Hindu  lawyer  has  promised  £9^,000  for  the  foundation  of  a  College  of  Science. 

The  visit  of  the  Kingand  Queen  to  CaTcutta  from  I>ecember  30, 191 1 ,  to  January  8, 1912,  was 
even  more  notable  for  a  popular  demonstration  of  loyalty  than  the  Delhi  Durbar.  It  cannot* 
however,  be  disguised  that  the  transfer  of  the  imperial  capital  to  Delhi  has  been  badly  re- 
ceived, especially  by  the  English  residents,  who  will  lose  not  only  the  attractions  of  a  seasonal 
court  but  also  the  advantage  of  contact  with  the  heads  of  the  administration.  Indians,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  glad  that  Bengal  is  reunited,  and  that  a  civilian  Lieutenant-Governor 
has  been  replaced  by  a  Governor  from  England.  Apart  from  a  possible  fall  in  house  rent, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  material  prosperity  of  Calcutta  will  suffer. 
^^Cawnpore. — ^The  population  of  Cawnpore  city  in  191 1  was  178,557.  showing  an  apparent 
decrease  of  no  less  than  12  %;  but  plague  was  raging  at  the  time,  and  a  later  enumeration 
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raised  th<e  number  to  I9S>4^-  The  popnilation  of  the  district  likewise  shows  a  decreaise  of 
9  %,  due  to  plague  and  malaria.  An  ap;ncultiiral  college  has  recently  been  opened  at  Cawn- 
pore,  and  a  trust  fund  formed  for  opemng  out  conj^ested  areaa. 

Central  India. — ^The  total  pofMilation  of  the  Central  India  Agency  in  191 1  was  9,356,980, 
showing  an  increase  of  10, i  %  during  the  decade,  due  to  recovery  after  famine.  For  the 
more  important  states,  see  Bhap(U,  Gwolioc^  Indore  and  JRewa. 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  Central  India  Agency  has  been  pubHshed  in  9  vols. 

Central  Provinces. — The  total  population  of  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar  (which 
form  a  single  administration  since  1905)  was  16,0^^10  in  191  li  showing  an  increase  of 
17-9  %  daring  the  decade,  due  to  recovery  after  famine.  In  the  feudatory  states  alone,  with 
a  population  of  2,1 1 7»oo2,  the  rate  of  increase  was  as  high  as  29.8  %.  Native  Christians  have 
increased  from  20,115  to  24,106,  among  whom  the  Quaker  mission  counts  1,140  converts. 
The  province,  with  its  large  Maratha  population,  did  nof  altogether  escape  the  prevalent 
spirit  of  "unrest;'*  and  in  Januarv.  1909  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  at  Nagpur  was  dese- 
crated by  a  student  of  the  agricultural  co  le^e.  But,  on  the  whole,  prosperity  has  followed 
upon  good  harvests,  the  crops  for  export  being  cotton*  oilseeds,  and  wheat.  As  a  result  of 
the  Irrigation  Commission,  a  number  of  small  tanks  have  been  excavated  to  protect  precarious 
tracts,  and  sanction  has  been  given  for  the  construction  of  three  large  canal  systems  from  as 
many  rivers.  On  January  9, 1012,  the  Kingand  Queen,  on  their  railway  journey  back  from 
Calcutta  to  Bombay,  stopped  for  an  hour  at  Nagpur,  to  visit  the  fort  and  show  themselves 
to  the  people.  Under  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  loia,  it  is  proposed  to  give  the 
province  a  legislative  council;  but  this  can  only  apply  with  restrictions  to  Berar,  which  is 
not  strictly  British  territory.  The  Viceroy  visited  Nagpur  on  December  17th,  to  lay  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  council  hall. 

CuAMBA. — The  populatipn  of  this  native  State  in  191 1  was  135,873,  showing  an  increase 
of  6.3  %  during  the  decade..  A  full  account  of  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  State,  and  also 
of  the  people  and  their  dialects,  is  given  in  the  Chamba  State  Gazetteer  (Lahore,  1910). 

Cochin.  The  population  of  this  native  State  in  191 1  was  918,110,  showing  an  increase 
of  13. 1  %  during  the  decade.  Christians  number  no  less  than  233,093,  mostfy  Syrians  of 
different  rites  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  state  has  been  exceedingly  prosperous  of  recent 
years,  much  attention  having  been  paid  to  all  departments  of  the  administration,  especially 
forests  and  navigable  canals.  In  January  191 1,  the  Raja's  salute  was  increased  to  19  guns 
as  a  personal  distinction;  and  he  was  created  G.C.I. £.  at  the  Delhi  Durbar. 

CooRG. — The  population  of  this  minor  province  in  1911  was  174,976,  showing  a  decrease 
of  3.1  %  during  the  decade,  due  to  the  decline  in  the  coffee  industry.  Out  of  3,533  Christians, 
no  less  than  2,830  were  Roman  Catholics. 

CuTCH. — The  population  of.  this  native  State  in  191 1  was  513,429,  showing,  an  increase  of 
5.2  %  during  the  decade.  There  are  no  railways  in  the  State,  ana  the  proposal  to  construct 
a  direct  line  from  Bombaj^  to  Karachi  through  Cutch  remains  in  abeyance. 

Dacca. — The  population  of  Dacca  city  in  1911  was  108,551,  showing  an  increase  of  21  % 
during  the  decade^  while  both  the  district  and  the  division  increased  by  more  than  li%. 

Dacca  was  the  capital  of  the  new  province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  created  in  1905; 
and  now  that  Bengal  has  been  reunited  In  1912,  a  solemn  promise  has  been  made  that  Dacca 
shall  be  occupied  by  the  government  for  part  of  every  year.  Important  buildings  have  been 
erected  for  the  residence  of  officials  and  for  the  secretariat.  The  remodelling  of  the  water- 
works has  been  completed,  and  schemes  for  improving  the  drainage  are  in  hand.  Educa- 
tion, especially  in  English,  is  making  rapid  advance.  Hostels  and  a  hall  have  been  opened 
for  Manommedan  students,  and  it  is  announced  that  Dacca  will  shortly  have  a  local  uni- 
versity.    At  the  Delhi  Durbar,  the  Nawab,  Sir  Khwaja  Salimulla,  was  created  G.C.I.E. 

Delhi.— The  population  of  Delhi  city  in  191 1  was  232,837,  showing  an  increase  of 
II. 6  %  during  the  decade,  due  to  the  growtn  of  commerce  and  industries,  while  the  population 
of  Delhi  district  fell  by  4.6%  and  that  of  Delhi  division  by  as  much  as  8.9%,  owing  chiefly 
to  plague  and  malaria. 

An  account  of  the  Delhi  Durbar  is  given  above  .  Here  it  may  be  briefly  said  that  the 
Royal  visit,  which  lastedfrom  December  7to  16,  I9ii,wasan  unqualified  success  from  the  popu- 
lar p>oint  of  view.  The  canvas  city  along  the  historic  ridge  covered  a  total  area  of  25  sq.  m. ; 
the  amphitheatre  erected  for  the  crowning  ceremony  accommodated  100,000  spectators; 
and  50,000  troops  were  present  at  the  review.  To  the  Indian  mind  the  most  attractive  in- 
cident was  when  the  King  and  Queen  showed  themselves  to  the  crowds  below  from  a  balcony, 
in  the  Fort  where  the  Mogul  emperors  had  been  wont  to  view  spectacles. 

The  site  of  the  new  capital  is  not  that  of  the  Durbar,  nor  does  it  include  the  spot  where 
the  king  performed  the  ceremony  of  laying  a  foundation  stone.  In  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  an  expert  commission,  which  included  the  chairman  of  the  London  County  Council, 
it  will  be  on  a  high  and  unoccupied  tract  S.W.  of  the  city,  where  convenient  space  and 
healthy  conditions  can  best  be  secured.  Here  at  a  distance  of  about  3  m.  from  the  city  walls, 
and  separated  from  them  by  a  wide  belt  of  park,  will  be  built  the  Viceroy's  palace,  the  council 
chamber,  and  other  government  offices,  at  a  cost  provisionally  estimated  at  £4,000,000. 
The  style  of  architecture  to  be  adopted  was  still  under  discussion  in  191 2,  though  designs 
had  been  invited  from  architects  in  India. 
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Meanwhile,  as  the  Government  wilt  itot  return  again  to  Calcutta,  temporary  residenceti; 
and  offices  were  erected  at  Delhi,  at  a  cost  of  about  £333,000,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that 
one-third  will  eventually  be  recovered.  On  October  i$t,  an  enclave  surrounding  the  city, 
with  an  area  of  557  sq.  m.  and  a  total  population  of  about  392,000,  was  by  proclamation 
separated  from  the  Punjab  and  constituted  a  new  province  under  a  Chief  Commissioner, 
while  the  laws  in  force  in  the  Punjab  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chief  Court  at  Lahore  are 
preserved  by  an  Act  of  the  legislative  council. 

Dholpur. — ^The  population  of  this  native  State  in  191 1  was  26^,188,  showing  a  decrease 
of  2.9 %  durine  the  decade.  The  Maharaj  Rana,  Captain  Sir  Ram  Sin^h  Lokindar,  K.C;I.E., 
died  on  March  29, 191 1,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Udaibhan  Singh  Lokindar. 

Eastern  Bengal. — The  population  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  < which  was  created 
a  separate  province  in  1905,  but  ceased  to  exist  in  1912)  was  34,018,527  in  191 1,  showing  an 
increase  of  11.5%  during  the  decade.  Under  the  reform,  it  received  in  1910  a  legislative 
council  with  a  non-official  majority.  Of  the  total  of  40  members,  Hindus  numbered  13  and 
Mahommedans  8.  • 

Garhwal. — ^The  population  of  the  British  district  of  Garhwal  in  191 1  was  480,167,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  1 1.7  %  during  the  decade;  and  the  population  of  the  native  slate  of  Tehri- 
Garhwal  was  ^00,819,  showing  an  increase  of  11.9%.  The  Raja,  Sir  Kirti  Sah,  K.C.S.L, 
is  a  member  ofthe  legislative  council  for  the  United  Provinces.  For  both  district  and  State 
see  Garhwal  Gazetteer  (Allahabad,  19 10). 

GwALiOR. — ^The  population  of  the  Gwalior  Residency  in  1911  was  9,^56,980,  showing 
an  increase  of  10%  during  the  decade,  due  to  recovery  after  famine.  The  oopulation -en 
Lashkar  or  Gwalior  city  was  46,952,  showing  an  apparent  decrease  of  no  less  tnan  47  %,  for 

§lague  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  Census.  A  later  enumeration  gave  a  total  of  60,931. 
'he  Maharaja  Sindhia  was  a  conspicuous  figure,  as  A.D.C.  to  the  King  at  the  Coronation 
and  also  at  the  Delhi  Durbar.  While  in  ^ngtand  he  received  the  honorary  degrees  of 
D.C.L.  from  Oxford  and  LL.D.  from  Edinburgh.  His  personal  salute  has  been  increased  to 
21  guns,  and  he  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  honorary  major-^nerai  in  the  British  army. 

The  Gwalior  State  Gazetteer  consists  of  four  volumes  (Calcutta,  Bombay,  and.  Lucknow, 
1908),  one  of  which  contains  nearly  400  photographs  of  places  of  historical  and  archaeological 
interest,  while  another  is  an  atlas  01  15  maps. 

Hill  Tippera. — ^The  population  of  this  native  State  in  191 1  was  229,613,  showing  an 
increase  of  no  less  than  32.5  %  during  the  decade,  due  to  a^cultural  prosperity.  Valuable 
deposits  of  limestone,  kaolin,  and  red  ochre  have  recently  been  reported.  Tne  Raja,  Birendra 
Kishorc  Manikya,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1909,  married  m  August  1910  a  cousin  of 
the  Maharajadhiraj  (nominal  king)  of  Nepal. 

HowRAH. — ^The  population  of  Howrah  city  in  191 1  was  179,006,  showing  an  increase  of 

6  %  during  the  decade;  and  the  population  of  the  district  was  943,502,  showing  an  increase 

10.9  °o-  It  has  been  determined  to  reconstruct  the  pontoon  bridge  connecting  Howrah 
with  Calcutta  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hugli. 

Hyderabad. — ^The  population  of  Hyderabad  State  in  1911  was  13,^74,676,  showing  an 
increase  of  no  less  than  20%  during  the  decade.  The  population  of  Hyderabad  city  (includ- 
ing the  British  cantonment  of  Secunderabad)  was  500,623,  showing  an  increase  of  11.6%. 

The  late  Nizam  (E.  B,  xiv,  32)  died  on  August  29,  191 1,  at  the  age  of  0,  haying  succeeded 
when  only  two  years  old.  He  was  always  constant  to  the  tradition  of  his  family  as  the  loyal 
ally  of  the  British  Government.  One  of  his  latest  acts  was  to  prohibit  the  dissemination  of 
seditious  literature  in  his  state.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Usman  Ali  Khan,  to  whom 
the  Viceroy  paid  a  visit  of  congratulation  in  October  191 1.  At  the  Delhi  Durbar  he  was  a 
conspicuous  figure  as  the  first  ruling  chief  to  pay  homage,  clothed  in  plain  black  with  a  green 
turban  of  Mughal  pattern.  On  the  previous  day  he  had  been  created  G.C.S.I.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  birthday,  in  Jul>^  19 12,  he  announced  a  change  in  the  administration.  Salar 
Jun§;,  grandson  of  the  famous  minister  of  the  same  name,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  prime 
minister,  with  the  Nawab  Imad-ul-.MuIk  (better  known  as  Saiyid  Husain  Bilgrami,  the  first 
Mahommedan  member  of  the  Council  of  India)  as  his  special  adviser.  The  most  important 
recent  work  has  been  the  construction  of  the  Musi  reservoir,  for  flood  protection  and  the  water 
supply  of  the  city,  at  a  cost  of  about  £666,000.  There  was  a  serious  outbreak  of  plague  in  the 
early  part  of  1912. 

Indore. — ^The  population  of  Indore  state  in  191 1  was979,^6o,  showing  an  increase  of  16.3% 
during  the  decade,  due  to  recovery  after  famine.  The  population  of  Indore  city  was  44,947, 
showing  an  apparent  decrease  of  no  less  than  48  %,  for  plague  was  present  at  the  time  of  the 
Census.  A  subsequent  enumeration  gave  a  total  of  68,733.  The  young  Maharaja  Holkar, 
who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  two  years  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  was  installed 
with  ruling  powers  in  November  1911.  He  takes  over  a  state  that  has  been  vastly  improved 
by  the  administration  of  a  council  during  his  minority.  The  most  important  addition  to 
Indore  city  has  been  the  completion  of  Ualy  College  for  the  sons  of  Central  India  chiefs. 

Jaipur. — The  population  of  Jaipur  State  in  191 1  was  2,636,6^7,  showing  a  decrease  of 
8"o  during  the  decade.  The  population  of  the  city  (the  only  one  m  Rajputana  with  more 
than  50,000  inhabitants)  was  137,098,  showing  a  decrease  of  144%.     Jaipur  city  was  visited 
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b\'  the  Queen  in  December  191 1,  while  the  King  was  shooting  in  Nepal.  She  was  entertained 
by  the  Maharaja.     An  excursion  was  made  to  AmbeTi  the  former  capital,  now  in  ruins. 

jAiSALMBm.—- The  population  of  this  native  State  in  191 1  was  68,31 1»  showing  an  increase 
of  20.4%  during  the  decade,  due  to  recovery  after  famine.  The  Maharawal,  who  was  bom 
in  1887  and  succeeded  in  1891,  was  granted  ruHng  powers  in  December,  1908. 

Jhalawar. — ^The  population  of  this  native  State  in  191 1.  was  96,271,  showing  an  increase 
of  6.7  %  during  the  decade,  due  to  recovery  after  fanune.  The  Maharaj-Rana  paid  a  visit 
to  England  in  1912,  when  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  of  the  London  season.  Hts  predeces- 
sor, dethroned  for  persistent  misgovemment  in  1896,  died  at  Benares  in  October  1012. 

See  Picture  Travels:  The  Record  of  a  European  Tour,  by  Sir  Ghawani  Singh,  Maharaj- 
Rana  of  Jhalawar  (1012.) 

TiKD.-^The  population  of  this  native  State  in  19 11  was  271,728,  showing  a  decrease  of 
6  %  during  the  decade.  The  state  has  recently  suffered  from  repeated  outbreaks  of  plague. 
;e  Phulkian  States  Gazetteer  (Lahore,  1909). 

JoDHPUR.— The  population  of  Jodhpur  State  in  1911  was  2,057,553,  showing  an  increase 
of  6.3  %  during  the  decade,  due  to  recovery  after  famine.  Large  sums  have  recently  been 
expended  upon  irrigation,  and  many  new  schools  have  been  opened.  The  Maharaja,  who 
died  in  March  191 1,  has  been  succeeded  bv  hb  son,  a  minor,  who  acted  as  a  page  of  honour 
at  the  Delhi  Durbar,  and  has  since  been  brought  to  England  for  education.  A  regent  has 
been  found  in  Sir  Pertab  Singh  (b.  1845)  who  had  been  regent  to  the  boy's  father,  his  own 
nephew.  Sic  Pertab  Singh  resigned  for  this  purpose  the  state  of  Idar  in  Bombay,  to  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  1902.  He  was  a  conspicuous  figure  a9  A.D.C.  to  tbe  King  at  the 
Coronation  and  also  at  the  Delhi  Durbar,  when  he  was  created  G.C.V.O. 

Kala^t. — The  population  of  this  native  State  (excluding  Kharan)  was  335,227  in  191 1, 
showing  an  apparent  decrease  of  10%  during  the  decade;  but  in  1901  the  figures  had  been 
based  on  an  estimate,  not  on  actual  enumeration.  While  Kalat  proper  has  enjoyed  an  un- 
eventful history,  serious  troubles  have  occurred  in  the  subordinate  state  of  Knaran.  The 
chief.  Sir  Nauroz  Khan,  K.C.LE.,  died  in  June  1909,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sardar 
Yakub  Khan,  who  repudiated  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  British  representative  on  his 
accession,  and  was  ultimatelv  killed  by  his  own  troops  in  April,  191 1.  Tne  succession  of  his 
son,  Habibullah  Khan,  has  been  recognised,  and  measures  taken  for  the  administration  of 
the  state  during  his  minority.  The  ex-Khan  of  Kalat,  Khudadad  Khan,  G.C.LE.,  who 
had  been  deposed  in  1893,  ^^^^  ^^  Pishin  in  May,  1909. 

Kapurthala. — ^The  population  of  this  native  State  in  191 1  was  268,133,  showing  a  de- 
crease of  14.7  %  during  the  decade,  due  to  repeated  outbreaks  of  plague.  The  Maharaja 
is  accustomed  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  England  and  the  continent,  leaving  his  state  under 
an  administrative  council,  presided  over  by  an  English  official,  lent  by  the  Government. 
He  was  created  G.C.S.L  at  the  Delhi  Durbar. 


Kashmir. — ^The  population  of  this  native  State  in  191 1  was  3,158,126,  showing  an 


Apart  from  a  serious  epidemic  of  cholera  from  June  to  November  1910,  the  state  has 
recently  enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity.  The  total  revenue  has  risen  from  about  £666,000 
to  £761,000,  while  the  cash  balance  in  191 1  amounted  to  £225,000.  In  the  meantime,  large 
sums  have  been  expended  upon  public  works,  especially  upon  an  electrical  power  scheme  on 
the  Jhelum  river;  and  education  has  been  encouraged.  Tne  introduction  of  seri-culture  has 
been  a  notable  success,  the  number  of  rearers  between  1910  and  191 1  having  increased  from 
27,000  to  36,000,  and  the  weight  of  cocoons  produced  from  37,000  to  42,000  maunds. 

Khairpur. — The  population  of  this  native  State  in  191 1  was  223,788^  showine  an  increase 
of  12.3  %  during;  the  decade.^  The  Nawab,  who  succeeded  his  father  m  Marcn  1909,  was 
created  G.C.i.E.  at  the  Delhi  Durbar. 

Kolhapur. — The  population  of  this  native  State  was  833,441  in  191 1,  showing  a  decrease 
of  8.4%  during  the  oecade,  due  to  plague.  The  Maharaia  was  created  G.C.l.E,  at  the 
Delhi  Durbar.     In  1912  his  two  sons  were  brought  to  England  for  education. 

Kotah. — ^The  population  of  this  native  State  in  i^ii  was  639,089,  showing  an  increase 
of  17.3%  during  the  decade,  due  to  recovery  after  famme.  The  Queen  paid  a  visit  to  Kotah 
in  December  191 1,  while  the  King  was  shooting  in  Nepal;  and  to  commemorate  the  occasion 
the  Maharao,  who  had  been  created  G.C.S.L  at  the  Delhi  Durbar,  oilcred  a  lakh  of  rupees  to 
be  sent  for  the  benefit  of  the  women  of  India.  It  has  been  decided  that  this  shall  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  fund  for  founding  th«  Queen  Mary  College  and  Hospital  for  Women  at  Delhi, 
towards  which  other  princes  and  Indian  noblemen  have  already  contributed  £100,000. 

KucH  Behar. — The  population  of  this  nati\%  State  in  191 1  was  592,9^2,  showing  an 
increase  of  4.6  %  during  tne  decade.  The  Maharaja  (£.  B,  xv,  937)  who  had  come  to  Eng- 
land to  attend  the  Coronation,  died  at  Bexhill  on  September  18,  101 1.  As  a  colonel  in  the 
British  army,  his  body  was  conveyed  to  the  crematorium  at  Golder*s  Green  with  military 
ceremony,  and  a  funeral  service  was  read  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  educated  in  England.     A  legislative  council  has  be'" 
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instituted  in  the  State,  and  one  of  its  first  measures  was  a  Tenancy  Act.  The  state  railway 
has  been  converted  from  the  2  ft.  6  inch  to  the  metre  gauge. 

Lahore. — The  population  of  Lahore  city  in  191 1  was  228,687,  showing  an  increase  of  12.7 
during  the  decade,  due  to  its  growing  importance  as  a  railway  centre,  with  the  workshops 
of  the  North- Western  State  Railway.  In  the  district  the  population  has  slightly  decreased, 
while  in  the  division  the  decrease  amounts  to  as  much  as  8,7  %,  due  to  plague  and  malaria. 
A  water  supply  for  the  city  has  recently  been  completed. 

LucKNow. — ^Th6  population  of  Lucknow  city  in  191 1  was  259,798,  showing  a  decrease 
of  1.6%  during  the  decade;  the  population  of  both  the  district  and  the  division  likewise  de- 
creased at  oboat  the  same  rate.  A  trust  fund  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
out  congested  areas  in  the  city,  and  improvements  are  being  made  in  water  suppiv  and 
drainage.  A  medical  college,  tne  only  one  in  the  province,  is  now  approaching  completion, 
and  the  Canning  College  has  been  reconstructed. 

Madras  Presidency. — The  total  population  of  the  Madras  Presidency  (including 
native  States)  was  46»2I7,545  in  191 1,  showing  an  increase  of  9%  during  the  decade.  In 
native  states  alone  the  rate  ofincrease  was  as  high  as  14.9  %.  In  British  territory  the  popU* 
la tion  numbered  4.1,405,404. 

Madras^  usually  so  tranquil,  did  not  escape  from  the  prevalent  spirit  of  ** unrest."  Apart 
from  isolated  disturbances,  the  most  serious  occurrence  was  the  assassination  of  Mr.  R.  W.  D. 
Ashe,  collectof  of  Tinnevelly,  at  a  railway  station  on  June  19,  ion.  The  actual  murderer 
committed  suicide;  but  several  of  his  accomplices  were  convicted  by  a  special  tribunal  of  the 
High  Court  after  a  prolonged  trial.  The  monsoons,  and  therefore  the  harvests,  have  recently 
been  favourable,  permittmg  an  increase  in  the  export  of  cotton  and  ground-^nuts.  Thfe 
co-operative  credit  movement  has  taken  a  firm  hold.  As  regards  irrigation,  a  project  is 
under  consideration  for  constructing  a  reservoir  in  the  valley  of  the  Kaveri  which  (it  is  said) 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  Apart  from  indentured  emigration  to  British  colonies,  labour 
flows  freely  from  Madras  to  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  number  of 
emigrants  to  the  St  raits  rose  from  49, 000  in  10 10  to  85, 000  in  191 1. 

The  first  Indian  member  appointed  to  the  executive  council  was  the  Raja  of  Bobbili,  who 
resigned  after  a  few  months,  being  created  G.C.I.E.  at  the  Delhi  Durbar.  He  was  succeeded 
by  V.  Krishnaswami  Aiyar,  a  Brahman  jud^e  of  the  Hi^h  Court,  who  died  in  December  191 1, 
(see  above),  and  was  succeeded  by  P.  S.  Sivaswami  Aiyar,  an  advocate  of  the  High  Court. 
The  legislative  council,  as  reconstituted  in  1909,  consists  of  46  members,  with  a  non-oificial 
majority.  Of  the  total,  19  are  Hindus  and  3  Mahommedans.  Under  revised  regulations 
for  the  second  election  in  December  1912,  the  number  of  elected  members  has  been  raised 
from  19  to  2 1,  and  the  number  of  nominated  members  correspondingly  reduced,  while  the 
electorate  has  been  increased  by  about  30%.  The  new  Governor,  Lord  Pentland,  took 
his  seat  in  October  19 12,  in  succession  to  Lord  Carmichael,  transferred  to  Bengal.  The 
districts  in  Madras  are  exceptionally  Large,  so  that  it  has  recently  been  found  necessary  to 
create  three  new  ones  by  redistribution:  namely,  Guntur,  Chittoor,  and  Ramnad. 

Madras  City. — The  population  of  Madras  city  in  191 1  was  518,660,  showing  an  increase 
of  1.8%  during  the  decade.  As  compared  with  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  the  notable  feature 
is  the  equal  number  of  males  and  females,  for  the  workers  here  bring  their  families  to  reside 
with  them.  The  registered  death  rate  in  1910  Was  as  high  as  40  per  thousand,  due  partly 
to  the  large  proportion  of  children.  The  municipality  complet«i  in  191 1  a  scheme  for 
distributing  the  water  supply,  and  a  project  for  drainage  is  in  nand.  The  harbour  has  been 
so  much  improved  that  P.  &  O.  steamers  now  call  at  the  port,  and  further  improvements  are 
being  made.     In  191 1,  the  debt  of  the  Port  Trust  amounted  to  £558,000. 

Mandalay. — ^The  population  of  Mandalay  city  in  1911  was  138,299,  showing  a  decrease 
of  24.8%  during  the  decade;  and  the  population  of  the  district  was  340,770,  showing  a 
decrease  of  7  %,  both  of  which  decreases  are  due  to  the  decay  of  the  former  capital,  for  in  the 
agricultural  country  around  the  number  of  inhabitants  largely  increased.  A  scneme  for  water 
supply  and  drainage  improvements  is  in  hand. 

M AND!.— The  population  of  this  native  State  in  1911  was  181,110,  showing  an  increase 
of  4.1  %  during  the  decade.  In  May  1009  popular  discontent  in  the  state  culminated  in  a 
serious  disturbance  which  necessitated  the  despatch  of  troops  from  Simla.  Order  was 
quickly  restored,  and  an  official  of  the  Civil  Service  has  been  lent  to  the  state  to  conduct  a 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue.    The  Raja,  Bhawani  Sen,  died  in  March  19 12. 

Mysore. — ^The  population  of  this  State  in  19H  was  5,806,193,  showing  an  increase  of 
4,8  %  during  the  decade.  The  population  of  Mysore  city  was  71,306,  showing  an  increase  of 
4;7  %•  The  most  important  event  has  been  the  renewal  of  all  the  leases  on  the  Kolar  Gold 
Fields  for  a  further  term  of  thirty  years  from  March  22,  1910.  In  191 1,  the  total  production 
of  gold  was  547,746  ounces,  all  sent  to  London  for  refining.  Another  mineral  product  is 
manganese  ore,  of  which  43,000  tons  were  raised  in  1910.  Apart  from  an  epidemic  of  plague, 
the  condition  of  the  state  has  been  prosperous.  An  economic  conference  was  held  for  the 
first  time  in  June,  1911,  and  cooperative  societies  have  been  placed  upon  a  satisfactory  basis. 
An  interesting  institution  is  the  State  Life  Insurance  Fund,  in  which  policies  are  held  by  more 
than  7,000  persons,  assuring  a  bonus  of  £447,000  for  a  monthly  premium  of  £1,500.    The 
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eovBrnmeDt  has  proposed  a  bill  for  the  tentative  introduction  of  compulsory  education.  The 
Yubaraja,  brother  and  heir  of  the  Maharaja,  was  created  ICC.I.E.  at  the  Delhi  Durbar. 

Nabha. — The  population  of  this  native  State  in  191 1  was  248,887,  showing' a  decrease  of 
16.5  %  durine  the  decade,  due  to  the  prevalence  of  plague  and  malaria.  The  Kaja,  the  hon- 
oured type  otan  old*fashioned  Sikh  chief,  died  on  December  2K,  191 1,  at  the  age  ot  68,  having 
been  too  ill  to  attend  the  Delhi  Durbar.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ripridaman  Singh, 
bom  in  1883,  who  paid  a  visit  to  England  in  i^io,  and  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Viceroy's 
Legislative  council,  introduced  the  Aoand  Marriage  Act  (passed  in  1909)  to  validate  a  certain 
marriage  rite  of  the  Sikhs. 

NicoBAR  Islands.— The  population  of  the  Nicobar  Islands  in  191 1  was  8,818,  showing 
an  apparent  increase  of  no  less  than  35.^  %  during  the  decade.  For  the  first  time  most  ot 
the  tnbes  were  actually  enumerated,  wnile  the  savage  Shom  Pen,  of  whom  not  even  an 
estimate  could  be  formed,  accidentally  supplied  the  defect.  At  the  very  time  of  the  Census 
they  issued  a  declaration  of  war,  accompanying  it  with  two  tally-sticks,  on  which  notches 
were  cut  to  indicate  the  number  of  fighting  men  in  their  settlements,  the  several  settlements 
being  marked  off  by  lateral  notches. 

N.W.  Frontier  Provincb.— The  total  population  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Prov- 
ince in  191 1  was  3,819,027,  showing  an  apparent  increase  of  no  less  than  79.7%  during  the 
decade.  But  these  figures  are  misleading.  They  include  estimates  of  1,084,8211  in  the 
agencies  and  of  519,441  in  the  trans-border  tribal  areas  under  "political"  control,  which  were 
omitted  from  the  Census  of  1901.  In  British  and  "administered  "  territories  alone,  the  pop- 
ulation was  2,196,933,  showing  an  increase  of  7.6%.     2,039,994  were  Mahommedans. 

Agricultural  seasons  have  been  favourable,  especially  for  the  important  wheat  crop. 
There  has,  however,  been  a  great  increase  in  crime,  not  of  a  political  nature  and  not  connected 
with  border  feuds;  and  a  regrettable  outbreak  of  Mahommedans  against  Hindus  occurred 
at  Peshawar  in  March  1910.  Education  is  ver>'  backward,  but  the  proposal  to  found  an 
Islamic  college  at  Peshawar  has  been  warmly  taken  up. 

The  peace  on  the  frontier  has  nowhere  been  seriously  disturbed.  The  large  agency  tract 
to  the  north,  consisting  of  Dir,  Swat  and  Chttral,  shows  steady  progress  and  development, 
and  a  high  standard  of  discipline  and  behaviour  is  maintained  by  all  the  militia  corps.  Raids 
there  have  been,  especially  by  the  Mahsuds;  but  they  are  being  conciliated^  partjy  by  the 
offer  of  work  on  roads  and  railways,  and  partly  by  enlistment  in  the  army.  The  most 
important  matter  has  been  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission  with  the  Afghan  govern- 
ment, which  met  from  May  to  October,  19 10,  for  the  settlement  of  outstancung  disputes, 
which  came  to  an  agreement  for  the  removal  of  outlaws  from  both  countries  to  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles  from  the  border.  Caravan  traffic  through  the  Khyber  Pass  has  gone  on  without 
interruption,  and  two  of  the  Amir's  motor  cars  ran  through  to  Peshawar  from  Jalalabad. 

Patiala, — The  population  of  this  native  State  in  191 1  was  1,407,659,  showing  a  decrease 
of  11.8%  during  the  decade,  due  to  the  prevalence  of  plague  and  malaria.  The  >[ounff 
Maharaja  was  invested  with  full  powers  on  November  3, 1910,  by  the  Viceroy,  who  Visited 
the  state  for  the  purpose.  In  the  following  year  he  came  to  England  for  the  Coronation,  and 
on  one  or  two  occasions  played  cricket  with  success  for  the  Indian  team.  At  the  Delhi  Dur- 
bar, as  the  leading  Sikh  chief,  he  organised  in  person  the  Sikh  religious  service  of  loyalty  that 
attracted  much  notice;  and  he  was  created  u.C.I.E.  The  Maharani  on  the  same  occasion 
presented  to  the  Queen  an  address  from  Indian  ladies,  with  an  historic  jewel. 

Patna.— The  population  of  Patna  city  in  i^i  i  was  136,153,  showing  an  apparent  increase 
of  I  %  during  the  decade;  but  plague  was  raging  at  the  time  of  the  Census  in  1901,  and  if 
comparison  be  made  with  an  enumeration  taken  later  in  that  year,  there  would  appear  a 
decrease  of  11.4%.     The  district  and  of  the  division  both  show  a  small  decrease. 

Patna,  or  rath^  the  adjoining  civil  station  of  Bankipur,  has  been  chosen  as  the  capital 
of  the  new  province  of  Bihar  ana  Orissa,  constituted  on  April  i,  1012.  In  addition  to  the 
official  buildings  required,  it  is  proposed  to  provide  a  High  Court  and  also  probably  a  Univer- 
sity, both  independent  of  Calcutta.  The  e^istin^  college  has  recently  been  equipped  with 
hostels  for  students.  The  King  twice  passed  in  a  steamer  alon^  the  river  front  of  the 
city  in  December  191 1,  when  going  to,  and  returning  from,  his  shooting  trip  in  Nepal. 

PooNA. — ^The  population  of  Poona  city  in  191 1  was  158,856,  showing  an  increase  of  3.6% 
during  the  decade;  the  population  of  the  district  was  i,07i,M2,  showing  an  increase  of  7.7  %, 
due  to  recovery  after  lamine.  The  Agricultural  College  has  recently  been  completed  and 
official  buildings  for  the  secretariat  &c.  are  in  progress.  A  water  supply  scheme,  estimated 
to  cost  £116,000,  has  been  begun.  Among  the  most  interesting  modern  institutions  are  the 
Servants  of  India  Society,  founded  by  the  Hon.  G.  K.  Gokhale  for  preparing  graduates  by 
further  study  for  careers  of  national  usefulness;  and  the  Seva  Sadan  sisterhood,  under  the 
direction  of  the  widow  of  Justice  Ranade.  The  memorial  to  King  Edward  VII  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  hospital  for  women  and  children, 

PuDUKKOTTAi. — The  population  of  this  native  State  in  191 1  was  411,886,  showiiu:  an 
increase  of  8.3%  during  the  decade.  Owing  to  continued  ill-health,  the  Raja  has  been 
absent  in  Europe  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  last  three  years. 

Punjab. — The  total  population  of  this  Province  in  191 1  was  24,187,750,  showing  a  decrease 
of  2.3  %  during  the  decade,  due  to  the  prevalence  of  plague  and  malaria.     For  the  native 
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States  alone  the  rate  of  decrease  was  as  high  as  4.8^0.  In  British  districts  the  population 
was  I^t974i956.  showing  a  decrease  of  1.7%.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  number  of  native 
Christians  Has  risen  from  37,980  to  163,220,  mostly  Presbyterians. 

The  spirit  of  *' unrest,'  which  found  its  first  overt  manifestation  at  Rawalpindi  in  1907, 
died  away  very  rapidly  throughout  the  province,  though  there  is  still  some  fricrion  between 
Hindus  and  Mahommedans.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  reforming 
Hindu  sect  of  the  Arya  Samaj  now  number  nearly  100,000,  compared  with  only  9,000  males 
above  fifteen  who  returned  themselves  as  such  in  1901.  Despite  heavy  mortality  from 
plague  and  malaria,  the  Punjab  has  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  prosperity,  owir^  to  the 
extension  of  irrigation  and  a  succession  of  bountiful  naryests.  In  1910-1,  the  total  area  irri- 
gated from  government  canals  was  6  million  acres,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  400,000 
acres  in  two  years*  The  canal  colonies  are  so  prosperous  that  they  can  afford  to  hold  up  their 
wheat  for  a  favourable  price  and  at  the  same  time  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  hoarding  gold. 
It  is  officially  stated  that  £d,ooo,ooo  in  sovereigns  was  absorbed  by  the  Punjab  during  two 
years.  What  is  known  as  the  Triple  Canal  Project,  on  the  Upper  Jhelum,  Upper  Chenab, 
and  Lower  Bari  Doab,  is  now  nearing  completion,  at  a  total  cost  01  about  £6,500,000.  Educa- 
tion is  making  steady  progress,  especially  education  in  English.  The  Sikhs,  the  Mahommed- 
ans, and  the  Arya  Samaj  each  support  an  Arts  college  of  their  own.  In  1910  the  percentage 
of  boys  of  school-going  age  attendmg  public  institutions  was  23.3  for  Sikhs,  17.7  for  Hindus, 
and  1 1.3  for  Mahommedans. 

In  accordance  with  the  reforms  of  1909,  the  legislative  council  now  consists  of  24  members, 
of  whom  only  J  are  elected.  Of  the  total,  6  ^re  Mahommedans,  5  Hindus  or  Sikhs,  and  one 
a  Parsi.  The  Land  Alienation  Act  of  1900,  designed  to  protect  hereditary  land-owning  tribes 
from  expropriation  by  money  lenders,  has  been  extended  to  certain  small  tribes  who  are  really 
agriculturists;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  old  land-owners  are  now  recovering  part  of  what 
formerly  passed  out  of  their  hands.  Tenants  in  the  canal  colonies  have  been  encouraged  to 
purchase  hereditary  rights  in  their  holdings.  An  Agricultural  College  was  opened  at  LyalU 
pur  in  December  1910,    See  The  IndustricU  Punjab^  by  A.  Latifi  (191 1). 

Rajputana.— The  total  population  of  the  Rajputana  Agency  in  191 1  was  10,530,432, 
lowing  an  increase  of  6.9%  during;  the  decade,  due  to  recovery  after  famine.  For  the 
more  important  states,  some  of  which  were  visited  by  the  Queen  in  December,  191 1,  see 
Bikaner,  Bharatpur,  Bundi^  Jaipur ,  Jodhpurs  Kolah  and  Udaipur, 

Rampur. — The  population  of  this  native  State  in  191 1  was  531,217,  showing  a  decrease 
of  .4%  during  the  decade.  The  population  of  Rampur  city  was  74,316,  showing  a  decrease 
of  5.6%.  As  A.D.C.  to  the  King,  the  Nawab  wad  a  conspicuous  ngure  at  the  Delhi  Durbar, 
when  he  was  created  G.C.V.O.  He  has  recentl}^  converted  six  companies  of  infantry  into 
Imperial  Service  troops.  Though  a  Pathan,  he  is  a  Shiah,  and  is  honoured  as  the  head  of 
that  Mahommedan  sect  in  Northern  India.  Large  sums  have  been  spent  on  the  improvement 
of  the  capital,  old  mud  houses  and  shops  having  been  replaced  by  brick,  white  a  new  brick 
fort  full  of  palaces  has  a  circumference  of  nearly  a  mile.  The  library  of  Oriental  MSS.  has 
few  superiors,  and  there  is  a  large  collection  of  pictures  by  European  artists.  A  new  sugar 
factory  and  distillery  yield  large  profits,  and  the  finances  of  the  state  are  satisfactory. 

Rangoon. — ^The  population  of  Rangoon  city,  which  forms  a  district  by  itself,  was  293,316 
in  191 1,  showing  an  increase  of  19.5  %  during  the  decade.  In  recent  years  the  city  has  been 
almost  reconstructed,  partly  by  land  reclamation  and  partly  by  rebuilding.  In  191 1,  the 
total  debt  of  the  municipahty  was  £1,245,000,  of  which  £403,000  was  due  to  reclamation 
works.  The  incidence  ot  direct  taxation  was  13s.  per  head.  A  new  pumping  station  was 
completed.  Rangoon  now  almost  monopolises  the  trade  of  Burma,  and  conducts  about  8  % 
of  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  India.  In  1910  the  Port  Commissioners,  who  found  themselves 
in  an  embarrassed  position,  resolved  to  derive  their  revenue  in  future  mainly  from  port  and 
river  dues,  instead  of  from  landing,  shipping  and  warehousing  charges.  Their  chief  task  is 
the  construction  of  river  training  works,  on  which  the  welfare  of  the  port  must  depend. 
In  191 1,  the  debt  amounted  to  £1,634,000.  Within  the  last  ten  years  the  revenue  has 
increased  from  £  100,000  to  £225,000.  A  local  company  with  European  directors,  called 
the  Bank  of  Burma,  failed  disastrously  in  1 9 12,  and  a  public  prosecution  has  been  ordered. 

Rewa. — ^The  population  of  the  Baghelkhand  Agency  (almost  co-extensive  with  Rewa 
state)  was  1,772,574  in  191 1,  showing  an  increase  of  14. i  %  during  the  decade.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  Maharaja  acted  as  one  of  tne  pages  of  honour  at  the  Demi  Durbar. 

Sandur. — The  population  of  this  native  State  in  191 1  was  13,526,  showing  an  increase 
of  20.8  %  durinp[  the  decade.  The  Raja,  who  is  a  minor,  is  being  educated  in  the  Court  of 
Wards  College  in  Madras.  In  1909-10  the  export  of  manganese  ore  from  this  little  state  by 
the  General  Sandur  Mining  Company  reached  60,000  tons. 

SiKKiM. — ^The  population  of  this  protected  State  in  191 1  was  87,920,  showing  an  apparent 
increase  of  49  %  during  the  decade,  following  after  an  increase  of  04  %  in  the  previous  decade. 
The  Maharaja,  in  his  quasi-Tibetan  dress,  was  a  conspicuous  figure  at  the  Delhi  ^^J'^"^* 
on  which  occasion  he  was  created  K.C.I.E.  Both  he  and  his  son  (educated  at  Oxford)  take 
an  active  interest  in  extending  education. 

SiRMUR  (or  Nahan).— The  population  of  this  native  State  in  191 1  was  133,520,  showing 
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an  increafle  of  2.  i  %  duritifi:  the  decade.  The  Raja  died  on  July  4, 191 1 ,  and  has  been  succeed- 
ed b^  his  son,  Amar  Parkash. 

ToNK. — ^The  population  of  this  native  State  in  19;  11  was  303,081,  showing  an  increase 
of  10.9  %  during  the  decade,  due  to  recovery  after  famine. 

Travancore. — The  population  of  this  native  State  in  l^u  was  3,428,975,  showing  an 
increase  of  16.2  %  durii^  the  decade,  which  follows  upon  an  increase  of  15.4  %.  No  further 
evidence  is  necessarv  to  prove  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  state,  which  is  likewise 
indicated  by  the  hign  standard  of  education;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  native  Christians  have 
increased  faster  than  the  general  population,  and  now  number  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
total.  The  revenue  has  reached  £780,000,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  £3>^5S>^)^^-  ^^ 
August  IQ12  the  Kodyar  irrigation  works  were  opened,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  70  lakhs  to 
irrigate  about  70,000  acres;  the  area  of  the  reservoir  will  ultimately  be  7  sq.  m. 

Udaipur  (or  Mewar). — ^The  population  of  this  native  State  in  191 1,  was  1,293,776,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  25.6  %  during  the  decade,  due  to  recovery  after  famine.  At  the  Delhi 
Durbar  the  Maharana,  as  recognised  first  in  rank  of  all  Rajput  princes,  was  appointed  to  the 
dignity  of  ruling  chief  in  waiting  on  the  King-Emperor,  and  was  created  G.C.I.E. 

United  Provinces. — The  total  population  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh 
in  iQii,  was  48,014,080,  showing  a  decrease  of  i  %  during  the  decade,  due  to  the  prevalence 
of  plague  and  malaria.  The  native  state  of  Tehri-Garhwal  alone  showed  an  increase  of  12  %• 
In  Bntish  territory  the  population  was  47,182,044,  the  rate  of  decrease  beine  .7%  in  Agra 
and  2.1  %  in  Oudh.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  number  of  native  Christians  has  risen  from 
37,980  to  163,220,  mostly  Methodists. 

The  province  has  been  happy  in  escaping  almost  entirely  from  the  "unrest.''  This 
may  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  emciency  of  the  local  administration,  under  two  popular. 
Lieutenant-Governors.  There  is,  indeed,  some  friction  between  Hindus  and  Mahommedans; 
and  the  numbers  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  or  reforming  Hindu  sect,  have  increased  in  ten  years  from 
65,000  to  131,000.  The  prosperous  condition  of  the  people  is  proved  by  their  rapid  recovery 
from  the  famine  of  1907*^.  Relief  was  so  efEciently  administered  that  deaths  from  starva- 
tion were  practically  unknown,  and  the  laige  sums  then  advanced  for  agricultural  improve- 
ments were  quickly  repaid.  Harvests  have  since  been  generally  good.  Irrigation  has  been 
extended  through  the  precarious  tract  of  Bundelkhand,  and  a  comprehensive  scheme  is  now 
under  consideration  to  supplement  the  system  of  canals  that  take  their  water  from  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna  by  diverting  the  overflow  of  the  Sarda  river  in  Oudh.  The  exhibi* 
tion  at  Allahabad  during  the  winter  of  loio-i  was  the  means  of  popularising  labour-saving 
implements  and  machinery  for  sugar  making,  and  an  agricultural  college  has  recently  been 
opened  at  Cawnpore.  Special  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  technical  education  and  the 
encouragement  of  industries.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  United  Provinces 
still  lag  behind  in  the  matter  of  primary  instruction. 

In  accordance  with  the  reforms  of  1909,  the  legislative  council  now  consists  of  48  members, 
of  whom  18  are  Hindus  and  9  Mahommedans.  One  of  its  most  important  measures  has  been 
a  Court  of  Wards  Act,  for  the  disqualification  of  spendthrifts.  Sir  J.  P.  Hewett,  whose  term 
of  office  was  marked  by  friendly  cooperation  with  Indian  sentiment,  was  succeeded  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  by  Sir  J.  S.  Meston  in  September  1912.  It  was  understood  that  an 
executive  council  with  an  Incftan  member,  as  in  Behar  and  Orissa,  would  shortly  be  given  to 
the  United  Provinces.  (J.  S.  Cotton.) 

CEYLON' 

The  population  of  Ceylon  in  191 1  (census,  March  10),  inclusive  of  military  and  shipping, 
vras  4,109,470,  as  compared  with  3,578,333  in  1901,  an  increase  of  531,137,  or  nearly  15%. 
The  ngures  Tor  the  nine  provinces  of  the  island  were  as  follows: — 

Provinces.  Population.  Increase  Provinces. 

per  cent. 

Western     .  .      .     1,110,393  18.84  Northwestern 

Central       .  .     .        671,806  7.76  North  Central 

Northern    .  .        369,654  8.65  Uva 

Southern    .  628,491  10.89  Sabaragamuwa 

Eastern      .  .     ,        183,720  6.02 

A  feature  of  the  decade  was  the  movement  of  population  into  the  towns.  Colombo  with 
its  population  of  211,284  increased  by  32.5%  and  Kandy  with  29,928  by  25.82  %.  Newara 
Eliya,  the  health  resort,  with  7,412,  shows  an  increase  of  36.43  %.  The  only  town  of  any 
importance  showing  a  decrease  of  population  is  Trincomalie,  where  the  naval  yard  has  been 
closed  and  the  military  garrison  talcen  away.  There  has  been  a  satisfactory  increase  of  21  % 
in  the  number  of  Europeans,  who  are  now  twice  as  numerous  as  in  1871.  Of  the  native  races 
the  low  Country  Sinhalese  show  the  highest  percentage,  18.7,  of  increase.  The  Moors  show 
16.8,  the  Kandyans  14.2,  the  Tamils  11  j,  and  the  Malays  9.9.  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Buddhists  and  Christians  and  a  decrease  in  that  of  Hindus.  In 
1901  there  were  8,806  females  to  10,000  males,  and  in  191 1,  8,878. 

1  See  E,  B.  v,  780. 
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Agriculiure. — Messrs  A.  M.  &  J.  Ferguson,  the  authors  of  the  Ceylon  Handhook'and  DireC" 
iory,  estimate  that  out  of  a  total  of  15,809,280  acres  in  the  island,  there  were  in  January 
19 1 2  about  3I  million  acres  under  cultivation,  a  slight  increase  on  the  corresponding  es- 
timate made  by  them  in  July  1908.  Coco-nuts  occupy  770,000  acres,  rice  620,000  acres, 
and  palms,  other  than  coco-nuts,  about  300,000  acres. 

The  acreage  under  tea,  about  395,000  acres,  has  not  varied  much  since  1909,  any  increase 
due  to  newlv  planted  fields  being  cancelled  by  the  dying  out  of  those  where  rubber  has  been 
interplanted.  The  crop  for  ion,  187,674,990  lbs.,  though  6,000,000  lbs.  in  excess  of  that 
for  191  o,  fell  short  of  the  record  ctx)p  for  1909  by  4,000,000  lbs.  The  estimate  by  the  Planters' 
Association  of  the  19 12  crop  is  191,000,000  lbs. 

In  rubber  planting  there  has  been  very  rapid  de\'elopment'.  An  area  of  184,000  acres 
in  1909  has  risen  to  217,000  acres  in  1912,  while  the  shipment  of  i^  million  lbs.  m  the  for- 
mer year  increased  to  over  7  million  lbs.  in  1911.  It  was  estimated  that  in  19 12  the  ship- 
ments would  again  be  more  than  doubled.  In  cocoa,  about  32,000  acres,  and  cardamoms, 
about  8,000,  there  has  been  no  increase  of  area  under  cultivation.  Coffee  and  cinchona 
bark,  once  leading  products,  have  practically  disappeared  from  the  list  of  exports.  In 
cinnamon  no  change  is  recorded.  Immigrant  labour,  brought  over  from  southern  India  under 
a  system  of  money  advances,  has  from  the  first  been  the  life  blood  ol  Ceylon  planting.     In 

1910  the  arrivals  and  departures  were  respectively  118,000  and  64,000:  in  January  to  June 

191 1  they  were  40,000  and  36,000.  The  system  has  for  the  most  part  worked  admirably. 
But  in  the  last  few  years  an  excessive  strain  has  been  thrown  on  it  by  the  vast  area  brought 
under  cultivation  for  rubber  both  in  Ceylon  and  in  the  Federated  Malay  States;  and  in  the 
keen  competition  for  coolies  the  amounts  advanced  have  so  increased  as  to  leave  small  hope 
of  recovery  in  full.  To  meet  this  proprietors  of  tea  and  rubber  estates  have  formed  "Tne 
Ceylon  Proprietors'  Labour  Federation"  with  the  object  of  limiting  the  amount  of  advances, 
and  ultimately  of  substituting  for  the  present  system  one  under  which  all  the  initial  expenses 
of  the  immigrant  shall  be  paid  in  such  manner  that  he  shall  start  work  in  Ceylon  free  of  debt. 

Commerce. — The  last  Government  Blue  Book,  in  place  of  giving  figures  as  previously 
for  the  calendar  year,  gives  them  for  18  months,  January  i,  1910  to  June  30, 191 1  as  follows: 
Imports,  164,864,703;  exports,   173,717,722.     The  increase  since  1900  is  about  18%. 

Finance. — The  public  revenue  has  risen  from  Rs.  27,325,930  in  1900  to  Rs.  39,332,860 
in  1900  and  to  Rs.  65,612,640 in  the  18  months,  January  i,  i9io,to  June  30, 1911.  Assuming 
that  the  figures  for  19 10  must  have  exceeded  Rs.  41,000,000  the  increase  in  the  present 
century  has  been  fully  ^o  %.     Public  expenditure  has  risen  to  correspond. 

The  public  debt  on  June  30,  191 1  was:  loans  raised  in  London  £5,962,700,  equivalent,  at 
is.4d.  to  the  R.,  to  Rs.  89,440,500;  local  loans,  Rs.  3,064,027;  the  total  debt,  Rs.  92,504,527; 
less  sinking  funds,  Rs.  12,425,330,  making  a  net  debt  of  Rs.  80,079,197,  or  the  equivalent  of 
£5,338,613,  equal  to  about  2  years'  revenue. 

Railways, — The  mileage  open  for  traffic  increased  from  563  in  1908  to  604  in  191 2,  and 
130  miles  more  are  either  in  course  of  construction  or  have  been  sanctioned.  Sanction 
has  been  sought  for  other  72  miles  which  should  be  complete  within  four  years.  The  railways 
have  from  the  first  been  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue  to  the  government,  to  which  they  belong. 
In  the  18  months  from  January  i,  1910  to  June  30,  191 1  the  receipts  were  Rs.  13,58^,160 
and  working  expenses  Rs.  6,337,583,  showing,  a  profit  of  Rs.  7,245,577.  It  is  calculated 
that  this  is  a  return  of  7i  %  on  the  capital  expended. 

Shipping. — The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  calling  at  Ceylon  ports  in  19 10  was  9,371,007 
as  against  8,453,236  in  1900.  Over  90  %  was^  entered  at  Colombo,  where  the  harbour,  like 
the  railways  (though  in  a  less  degree),  has  become  a  source  of  government  revenue.  The 
estimated  receipts  for  1911-12  Quly  i  to  June  30)  were  Rs.  2,609,380,  and  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure Rs.  2,085,656,  showing  an  estimated  profit  of  Rs.  523,724.  A^the  annual 
charge  for  the  public  debt  only  slightly  exceeds  Rs.  4,000,000,  or  not  much  more  than  half 
the  profits  of  the  railways  and  harbour,  the  financial  condition  is  quite  sound. 

Political  and  Social  Progress. — The  Legislative  Council,  hitherto  consisting  of  the  gover- 
nor, ten  official  members  and  eight  unofficial  members,  has  been  reformed  by  Ordinance  13 
of  19 10.  In  the  past  the  unofficial  members  were  all  nominated  by  the  governor,  who  as  a 
rule  placed  the  nominations  in  the  hands  of  the  various  representative  bodies  of  the  islands 
Three  of  the  eight  scats  were  held  by  Europeans,  the  other  five  by  natives.  The  reformed 
council  consists  of  the  governor,  eleven  official  members  and  ten  unofficial  members.  The 
new  official  member  is  the  government  agent  for  the  time  being  of  the  Southern  Province. 
Of  the  unofficial  four  are  elected  by  constituencies  created  under  the  above  ordinance  and 
are  styled  the  European  urban  member,  the  European  rural  member,  the  burgher  member 
and  the'  Educated  Ceylonese  member,  the  electors  being  (i)  Europeans  resident  in  Colombo, 
Calle  and  Kandy;  (2)  other  Europeans  resident  throughout  the  island;  (3)  the  Burgher  com- 
munity; (±)  natives  who  can  read  and  write  English.  The  other  six  unofficialmembers  are 
nominate  a  as  before  by  the  governor. 

The  first  elections  took  place  in  November  and  December  191 1.  For  the  European  seats 
there  was  no  contest,  and  as  under  the  old  system,  leading  members  of  the  Chamber  qf  Com- 
"}J''''ce  and  Planters'  Association  wer6  elected.  The  native  seats  were  warmly  contested. 
1  he  reformed  council  held  its  first  sitting  on  January  16,  19 1 2.     The  reduction  of  the  num- 
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ber  of  European  unofficial  members  from  three  to  two  has  been  severely  criticised.  Com- 
mittee, work  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  council  and  no  committee 
can  becotfnted  complete  without  one  European  unofficial  member  on  it.  With  only  two 
members  avaikible  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  provide  a  representative  on  every  committee. 

Under  the  Excise  Ordinamce  of  191 1  introducing:  the  Madras  system  into  Ceyloa  1140 
"toddy"  taverns  have  been  recently  opened  und^"  Government  regulation.  This  has  led 
to  protests  being  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  London  by  the  Native  Races  and 
Liquor  Traffic  United  Committee  and  by  many  influential  native  gentlemen. 

Education  has  become  more  widely  diffused  with  the  increase  of  pros^ierity.  In  191 1 
there  were  2991,620  pupils  under  instruction,  an  increase  of  about  6^%  since  1901.  The 
government  has  a  training  college  with  about  100  students,  but  there  is  not  yet  any  general 
provision 'for  higher  technical  education.  Sir.  H.  £.  McCallum,  G.C.Nf.G.  (b.  1852), 
resigned  the  governorship  of  the  colony  on  E>ec.  12,  1912,  owing  to  a  breakdown  in  health. 

(W.  Martin  Leake.) 

BRITISH  MAUYA,  ETC^ 

Straits  Gettlemeats.* — Exclusive  of  the  fl6ating  population,  in  191 1  the  residents 
in  the  Straits  Settlements  proper  (excluding  Christmas  Island  and  the  Cocos-Keeling  Islands) 
numbered  705,405,  males  being  nearly  2  to  i;  Singapore  had  303»32i;  Penang,  141,559; 
Province  Wellesley;  128,978;  Malacca,  124,081;  The  Bindings,  7,466.  Chinese  com- 
prised more  than  half  the  total  population^  numbering  366,765;  then  came  the  Malays  and 
allied  races  with  23^,762;  Indians,  81,928;  and  Europeans  and  Americans,  7,276.  The  mili- 
tary at  Singapore  (including  dependents)  numbered  3,714. 

As  regards  religions,  the  census  returns  gave  the  following  statistics:  Non^Christian  and 
non-Mahommedan  Chinese  350,760;  Mabommedans  261,154;  Hindus  52,579;  Christians 
27,474;  Buddhists  (non-Chinese),  2,758;  Jews  387;  Sikhs  372. 

In  19 10  there  were  216,321  Chinese  immigrants,  but  in  191 1  a  fresh  record  was  established 
with  269,854,  made  up  of  226,129  men,  22,738  women,  16,0^0  boys  and  4,957  girls.  Most 
of  them  proceeded  to  the  Malay  States  to  work  in  the  tin  mines  and  on  rubber  estates,  and 
a  few  went  to  neighbouring  Dutch  possessions.  The  number  of  Indian  immigrants  also 
established  a  record — 108,^71  in  loii  as  against  83,723  in  1910. 

The  large  increase  in  tne  number  of  imniigrants  from  southern  India  of  the  free  coolie 
class  is  due  to  the  requirements  of  the  rubber-planting  industry.  In  191 1  the  system  of 
indentured  labourers  ceased.  In  1910  37,829  adults  and  1,251  children  returned  to  India, 
and  in  191 1  46,754  adults  and  5,614  children,  so  that  the  net  gain  to  the  Indian  population 
of  the  Settlements  in  loii  was  56,103. 

The  number  of  birtns  in  the  Colony  in  191 1  was  18,069  against  18,012  in  1910,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  33,075  against  27,484  in  1910.  The  birth  rate  was  25.38  as  against  27.5 
per  mille,  and  the  death  rate  46.45  as  against  41.88  per  mille. 

In  191 1,  the  police  force  had  a  total  strength  of  2,450,  made  up  of  100  Europeans,  372 
Sikhs,  and  1,979  Malays,  Tamils,  and  Chinese,  The  number  of  arrests  during  the  year  was 
17,954,  a  decrease  of  1,769  on  1910.    There  were  48^  banishments,  against  643  in  1910.    ^ 

During  1900  the  Education  Board  was. appointed  to  assist  the  government  in  the  con- 
trol of  n;ioney  spent  for  educational  purposes.  AU  school  fees  and  other  sums  collected  by 
the  Department  are  credited  to  the  account  of  the  Board.  The  levying  of  an  education 
rate,  which  was  new  in  19 10,  has  relieved  the  government  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penditure on  education.  In  loii  Singapore  had  33  schools,  with  an  average  enrollment  of 
7,714  pupils;  Penang  102,  witn  10,469  pupils;  Malacca  83,  with  6,183  pupils.  The  total 
amount  expended  ($427,225)  was  slightly  higher  than  in  1910,  and  the  net  average  expendi- 
ture per  pupil  was  S10.73,  as  against  |i  1.03  in  1910  and  S16.52  in  1909.  The  largest  number 
of  scnoots  are  for  Malays.  At  the  English  schools  the  average  attendance  increased  from 
1 1 ,232  in  i<)iQ  to  1 1 ,456  in  191  x .  The  number  of  girls  attending  school  continues  to  increase, 
especially  among  the  Chinese. 

The  years  1909  and  19 10  witnessed  a  remarkable  development  of  agricultural  activity, 
especially  in  Malacca  and  Province  Wellesley.  In  Singapore  considerable  acres  of  waste 
land  were  put  under  rubber,  which  was  planted  also  through  the  pine-apple  Bclds.  .  At  the 
end  of  191 1  there  were  29,150  acres  of  rubber  on  this  island  alone.  The  expansion  of  rubber 
planting  has  led  to  the  neglect  of  fruit  cultivation  and  other  forms  of.  agriculture,  but  there 
IS  a  slight  increase  in  coco-nut  planting,  and  several  new  plantations  of  pepper  aild  ganibier, 
which  has  been  inclined  to  disappear,  and  a  slight  increase  in  indigo,  citronella  grass,  ginger 
and  ground-nuts.  Sugar  is.goin^  oi^t  as  a  product  of  Penang  and  Province  Wellesley  owing 
to  the  sale  of  plantations  to  rubier  companies,  and  spices  are  still  cultivated  only  to  a  small 
extent.  In'  Malacca  rubber  planting  expands  at  the.  expense  of  tapioca.  At  the  end  of 
I9n  there  were  80,000  acres  alienated  for  rubber  estates.  The  actual  acreage  planted  in 
rubber  in  the  whole  of  the  Settlements  was  80,629  as  against  60,568  in  1910. 

*  For  information  contained  in  this  section  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  the  Malay  States 
Information  Agency,  London, 
'  See  £.  B.  XXV,  980. 
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There  are  165  square  miles  of  forest  land;  about  10%  being  forest  reserves. 

The  trade  shows  a  steady  growth.  The  total  imports  in  191 1  were  valued  at  i^'^Ayj*" 
339  as  against  £42,521,576  in  1910;  and  exports  £39>887,I45,  as  against  £37,822,142. 

The  values  of  the  lesuling  articles  of  import  and  export  in  round  figures  were  as  follows: — 
Imports:  Tin  and  tin-ore,  £91780,870;  rice  and  other  grains,  £6,679,620;  cotton  piece 
goods,  £2,600,385;  opium,  £ i, 735 »07o;  fish,  £1,275400;  provisions,  £1,211^000;  coal,  £851,- 
670;  machinery,  £561,^00;  silk  piece  goods,  £428,0^0;  cycles,  motor  cars  and  accessories, 
£167,770.  Exports:  Tm,  £10,737,770;  gums  (includmg  rubber),  £4.279,920;  copra,  £1,984,- 
150;  spices,  £1,600,090;  tapioca,  £520,920;  rattans,  £5^5»<>S5J  gambler,  ^^502,600;  sago, 
£486,735;  phosphate  of  lime,  £383,1185;  coco-nut  oil,  £26k,420;  preserved  ptnes,  £288,750. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  trade  of  the  ports  is  chieny  a  transit  trade,  and  that  these 
statistics  refer  largely  to  the  trade  of  the  whole  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  augmented  by  trans- 
shipments from  and  to  neighbouring  countries. 

The  merchant  shipping  entered  and  cleared  (exclusive  of  native  craft)  In  191 1  amounted 
to  24,086,90^  tons,  includmg  14,277*754  tons  British. 

Revenue  in  191 1  amounted  to  $11,409,220,  and  expenditure  to  $9,085,38^.  The  position 
of  the  Loan  Account — an  additional  sum  of  £2,^50,000  having  been  raised  in  I910 — was  as 
follows  on  December  31,  191 1 : — 33^  %  S.S.  Inscnbed  Stock,  £6,913,352;  4%  S.S.  Debentures 
£1,030,100,  total  £7f943,452.  Provision  is  made  for  repayment  of  this  loan  by  a  sinking 
fund  which  will  come  into  operation  in  1917.  The  charge  on  account  of  interest  in  191 1 
was  $2,449,2^.3  as  a^inst  $1,608,865  in  19 10.  The  greater  portion  of  this  charge,  however, 
is  borne  by  the  Taniong,  Pager  Dock  Board  and  other  bodies  to  whom  portions  of  the  loan 
funds  have  been  allocated.  The  actual  sums  paid  by  the  Colonial  Government  in  19 10 
and  191 1  respectively  were  $103,667  and  $806,961. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Singapore,  Penang  and  Malacca  municipalities  for 
1910  and  191 1  were  as  follows: — 

Revenue.  Expenditure. 


1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

Singapore  . 

$2,512,507 

•  $2,961,876 

$2,446,041 

$2,926,626 

Penang 

1,103,587 

1,206,244 

1,116,307 

1,128,605 

Malacca  . 

76.853 

91,828 

76,282 

90.895 

The  debt  of  the  three  municipalities  at  the  end  of  191 1  was  as  follows: — ^Singapore, 
$7,067,300;  Penang,  $2,630,000;  Malacca,  $83,800. 

In  1909  the  excise  farms  were  abolished.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  tTie  Govern- 
ment Monojwlies  Department  was  formed  and  arrangements  made  for  taking  over  not  only 
the  preparation  and  sale  of  opium  biit  also  the  collection  of  duty  on  liquors;  and  at  midnight 
on  December  31  the  "farmers"  handed  over  premises,  stock  and  utensils  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Department.  In  addition  to  supplying  the  Colony,  the  Department  also 
arranged  to  supply  the  districts  included  in  the  Perak,  Selangor  and  Negri  Sembilan  Coast 
Farms  and  also  the  State  of  Johore;  and  from  January  i,  191 1  the  whole  of  the  Federated 
Mala^  States  were  included  m  the  operations  of  the  Department.  In  191 1  the  cash  receipts 
for  opium  for  consumption  in  the  Colony  were  $7,707,068,  against  $6,612,918  in  1910.  The 
collections  in  respect  of  duty  on  intoxicants  in  191 1  were: — Singapore  $665,258;  Penang 
S505»537;  Malacca  $164,386. 

For  five  years  extensive  works'  have  been  in  progress  to  increase  the  wharfagie  accommo- 
dation at  Singapore  and  Penang,  and  otherwise  to  improve  the  harbour  at  Singapore,  where 
a  new  graving  dock,  the  largest  in  the  Far  East,  has  been  constructed.  The  harbour  works 
at  Singapore  include  a  new  sea-wall  and  reclamation  at  Teluk.  Ayer  and  a  lagoon  wet  dock 
and  additional  wharfage  at  Taniong  Pagar. 

A  ferry  now  connects  the  railway  system  with  the  mainland  at  the  straits  of  Johore,  and 
a  through  service  of  trains,  night  and  day,  runs  between  Singapore  and  Penang,  by  way  of 
Kuala  Lumpur,  the  capital  of  the  Federated  Malay  States.     The  journey  occupies  2j  hours. 

Improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  services  since  the 
new  treaty  brought  Kelantan,  Trengganu,  Kedah  and  Perlis  under  British  suzerainty. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Singapore  and  Penang  in  191 1  was  82.6**,  of  Province  Welksley 
83.7";  and  of  Malacca  82. i*.  Tlie  rainfall  recorded  in  191 1  was — ^Singapore,  88.10  inches; 
Penang,  77.25;  Province  Wellesley,  90.47;  and  Malacca  81.4!  inches. 

Labuan.^ — By  the  census  of  191 1  the  population  amounted  to  6,546  (3,662  males,  2,884 
females),  of  whom  34  were  Europeans,  1,799  Chinese  and  4,434  belonged  to  the  Malay  races. 
There  were  189  births  and  i8j  deaths,  compared  with  235  and  267  respectively  in  1910. 
Census  returns  gave  116  inhabitants  as  Christians  and  4,430  Mahommedans. 

The  revenue  in  1910  was  $82,926.44,  and  in  191 1  $78,990.44;  the  expenditure  $10^,- 
^55-98  in  1910  and  $105,989.87  in  1911.  Imports  in  1910  were  valued  at  $1,437,390,  and  m 
191 1  $1,258,884;  Exports  $1,217,132  in  1910,  and  in  19II  $1,071,737. 

The  shipping  entering  Port  Victoria  was  282,742  tons  (British,  152,668)  in  1910;  in  191 1, 
136,884  tons  (British,  42,288). 

^  See  £.  B.  xvi.  31. 
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-A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  history  of  the  island  in  191 1  was  the  closing  of  the  mines  at 
Coal  Point  bdonging  to  the  Labuan  Coalfields  Co.,  Ltd.  In  1909  there  was  an  output  of 
61355  tons  and  ot  86,689  in  1910,  the' export  in  the  respective  years  being  57,268  and  ^2,223 
tons.  Only  I7i748  tons  were  exported  as  car^o  and  bunker  coal  in  191 1.  The  shrinkage 
in  trade  was  due  entirely  to  the  stoppage  of  nuning. 

A  fortnightly  mail  service  is  maintained  by  German  steamers  between  Labuan  and  Singa^ 
pore.    The  rainfall  was  151.25  inches  in  1910;  99.82  inches  in  191 1. 

Cocos-Keeiing  l8laad8«^-*The  annual  official  visit  to  the  Cocos  Islands  was  made  in  Sep- 
tember-October  191 1  by  Mr.  Charleton  Maxwell.  A  wireless  telegraph  installation  had 
been  erected  on  Direction  Island  in  March.  Messages  have  been  sent  a  distance  of  2,300 
miles,  and  have  been  exchanged  over  a  radius  of  1,600  miles. 

According  to  the  census  of  191 1  there  was  a  population  of  749  (41 1  males,  338  females), 
of  whom  39  were  Europeans  and  668  belonged  to  Malay  races  (including  33  Bantamese  con^ 
tract  coolies).  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  visit  the  population  was  recorded  as  follows:-^ 
Home  Island,  640  (f  Europeans);  Direction  Island,  64  (27  Europeans);  total,  704.  The 
Europeans  on  Direction  Island  are  members  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Comi>any'8 
staff.     There  were  50  Christians  and  669  Mahommedans  when  the  census  was  taken. 

There  are  no  independent  trades  or  industries.  Every  able-bodied  man  and  every  boy 
over  fourteen  years  ot  age  is  in  the  direct  employment  of  the  proprietor^  Mr.  Clunies-Ross. 
There  are  172  men  and  boys  rated  for  pay  according  to  their  ability,  apprentices  receiving 
I  rupee  per  week  and  competent  artisans  7  rupees.  Fishing  is  done  only  as  a  recreation  in 
spare  time.  One  man  is  rated  as  a  fisherman  and  supplies  the  proprietor's  household  with 
fish.  Soap,  vinegar  and  salt  are  manufactured  locally.  The  soap  is  made  from  coco^nut 
oil  and  the  ashes  of  the  coco-nut  husks;  the  vinegar  from  the jpalm  wine  *'tuwak, "  and  the  salt 
from  sea-water  evaporated  over  a  fire  in  iron  pans.  Mr.  Clunies-Ross  proposes  to  start  a 
small  export  trade  in  shark's  liver  oil  for  the  manufacture  of  cod>liver  oil.  Since  the  typhoon 
of  1909  a  lara;e  number  of  coco* nuts  have  been  used  as  seed,  and  the  replanting  of  the  entire 
area  01  the  islands  was  nearly  completed  in  October  1911.  The  area  available  for  planting 
is  10  square  miles  or  6,400  acres,  and  is  planted  with  1,216,000  trees.  .  In  the  typhoon  there 
were  over  1,000,000  trees,  and  only  3  per  cent  were  left  standing.  No  copra  was  exported 
in  191  If  but  export  was  expected  to  be  renewed  in  1913.     In  1910  the  export  was  371  tons. 

The  rainfall  of  191 1  was  70.25  inches. 

Christmas  Island.^ — In  191 1  the  population  amounted  to  1,369  (1,328  males,  41  females), 
19  being  Europeans,  1,252  Chinese  anci  44  Malays.     Christians  32,  Mahommedans  46. 

The  rainfall  of  112.43  inches  in  1909  was  a  record,  but  was  eclipsed  in  I910  with  136.93. 

In  1909  the  only  export  was  phosphate  of  lime  (105,^81  tons),  but  in  1910,  in  addition  to 
137.700  tons  of  phosphate,  there  were  exported  1,200  lbs.  of  cotton.  Extension  works  are 
in  hand  to  increase  the  output  of  phosphate.  As  the  present  quarry  will  be  exhausted  in  a 
few  years,  the  Company  is  building  a  light  railway,  15  miles  long,  to  open  up  phosohate  beds, 
hitherto  untouched,  on  the  south-east  end  of  the  island.  Value  of  imports  (1911)  $229,513; 
exports  $3,288,208.     Revenue  (1910)  $85,023.34;  expenditure,  $14,107.25. 

British  North  Borneo,' — According  to  the  census  of  191 1  the  population  was  208,183 
(79,141  men,  60,081  women,  35,774  boys  and  33,187  girls),  compared  with  104,527  in  1901, 
an  increase  of  103,656.  In  Sandakan,  the  seat  of  government,  there  were  8,256  innabitanta, 
and  in  Jesselton  2,686.  The  total  of  208,183  included  355  Europeans,  167,586  natives  of 
Borneo  (of  whom  87,951  were  Dunsuns,  25,314  Muruts,  and  22,587  Bajaws),  26,002  Chinese, 
5,510  natives  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  5,503  natives  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  and  246  Japan- 
ese. Divided  by  religions  there  were  3,156  Christians,  61,165  Mahommedans,  24,076  Con- 
fucianists,  164  Buddhists,  150  Hindus,  173  Sikhs,  and  119,299  pagans.  Agriculturists  num- 
bered 74,469,  labourers  18,865,  and  fishermen  3,528.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  attract  agri- 
cultural immigrants,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  immigration  of  labourers. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  an  enormous  development  in  Briti^  North  Borneo,  and 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Chartered  Company  by  which  its  affairs  are  administered  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  "Seconded"  by  the  Colonial  Office  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  J. 
Scott  Mason  (b.  1873)  ^^  ^9^^  assumed  the  governorship  in  succession  to  Mr.  F.  K.  Ellis  for  a 
period  of  two  years;  but  on  December  5  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and 
Mr.  Aylmer  Pearson,  formerly  acting-governor,  at  once  returned  from  England  to  take 
up  the  office.  To  aid  the  governor  and  the  staff  of  civilians  in  the  local  administration,  a 
legislative  council  was  created  in  191 1,  upon  which  the  commercial,  planting,  Chinese  and 
native  communities  have  representatives.  Sanitary  Boards  have  been  established  at  San- 
dakan, Lahad  Datu  and  other  townships. 

The  reorganization  of  the  medical  department  is  in  progress,  and  a  hill  station  for 
Europeans  is  in  contemplation.  Increased  grants-in-aid  have  been  made  to  the  missionary 
bodies  in  whose  hands  educational  affairs  are  at  present. 

There  are  125  miles  of  railway  on  the  north-west  coa^t  connecting  Jesselton  with  Weston, 
in  Brunei  Bay,  and  Tenom,  inland.  The  gross  earnings  amounted  to  £16,936  in  191 1 
against  £13,214  in  1910.    A  sum  of  £28,000  was  spent  in  improving  and  strengthening  the 

*  See  E,  B.  xv,  712.  '  See  E.  B.,  vi,  294.  *  See  K  B.  iv,  262  et  seq. 
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line  (luring:  the  year.  The  Court  has  under  consideration  a  scheme  for  the  construction  of 
roads  to  supersede  the  present  bridle-paths.  There  is  a  regular  weekly  service  of  steamers 
between  Singapore  and  North  Borneo  ports.  It  is  also  hoped  to  arranee  a  weekly  service 
between  HongKong  and  Sandakan  in  place  of  the  present  uncertain  fortnightly  service. 
Other  schemes  are  for  the  reclamation  of  land  at  Tesselton,  the  improvement  of  its  wharf 
and  pier,  the  provision  of  adequate  water  supplies  lor  that  port  and  for  Sandakan,  and  the 
lightmg  of  the  coast.  There  are  about  800  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  Their  maintenance  is 
costly  and  the  Court  has  decided  to  erect  wireless  installations  at  various  points. 

The  revenue  was  £247,599  in  1910,  and  £180,646  in  191 1 ;  the  expenditure  £95,107  in  1910, 
and  £96,745  in  ion.  The  revenue  for  1910  included  £60,000  derived  from  concessions, 
£16,792  from  lancf  sales,  £13,593  from  railway  receipts,  £54,257  from  customs,  and  £39,587 
firom  excise  and  licences;  while  the  expenditure  included  £17,180  for  railway  working  expenses 
And  £13,647  for  constabulary.  In  191 1  customs  brought  in  £59,00^,  excise  tarms  and 
licences,  £43,135,  and  railway  receipts  £17,040;  there  was  no  income  from  concessions  and 
only  £397  from  land  sales.  The  railway  working  expenses  amounted  to  £20,125,  and  the 
cost  oTconstabulary  had  fallen  to  £9,816. 

Following  the  policy  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  British  North  Borneo  Company  has 
created  an  Opium  Monopoly  Department  as  from  January  i,  19 13. 

The  total  volume  of  trade  in  19 10  was  valued  at  £981,000  and  in  191 1  at  £1,101,000,  an 
increase  of  £120,000.  Out  of  47  headings  39  showed  increases  in  191 1.  Estate  rubber 
heads  the  list,  149,000  lbs.  exported  being  valued  at  £41,096,  as  compared  with  54,000  lbs. 
and  a  value  of  £22,866  in  1910.  Successive  years  should  show  a  large  increase  as  more 
estates  come  into  bearing,  but  as  cultivated  rubber  is  free  of  export  duty  for  another  43  years 
this  item  does  not  affect  the  revenue.  At  the  end  of  fuly  19 12,  out  of  30  companies  oper- 
ating in  the  territory,  the  majority  were  engaged  in  ruboer  growing,  while  others  are  engaged 
in  coco-nut  and  tobacco  cultivation.  There  were  upwards  of  23,000  acres  under  ruofisr. 
One  company  had  a  crop  of  280,410  coco-nuts  in  1911,  and  the  export  of  copra  was  1,183,866 
lbs.  against  1,034,533  ^^s.  in  19 10.  The  output  of  tobacco  was  13,750  bales  as  compared 
with  13,508  bales  in  1910.  The  export  of  timber  amounted  to  1,311,539  cubic  feet  against 
1,218,967  cubic  feet  in  1910.  The  British  Borneo  and  Burmah  Petroleum  Syndicate  have 
acquired  a  large  tract  in  the  Kiias  peninsula,  where  they  had  located  an  oil-field.  Following 
upon  this  discovery,  they  have  taken  up  on  lease  440  square  miles  of  territory,  and  are  pros- 
pecting extensive  areas.  The  output  of  coal  in  191 1  amounted  to  38,920  tons.  The  Cowie 
Harbour  Coal  Company  have  satisfied  the  Court  of  Directors  that  the  collieries  are  at  present 
sufficiently  developed  to  yield  up  to  500  tons  of  coal  a  day,  provided  that  labour  is  avail- 
ble  and  some  expenditure  incurred  to  put  the  surface  coal-handling  arrangements  in  order. 

Brunei.* — The  census  of  191 1  shows  6,380  males,  7,193  adult  females,  4,139  male,  aud 

86  female  children,  with  a  total  of  21,718.     Of  these  20  were  Europeans  and  ^36  Chinese. 

e  only  town  of  any  size,  Brunei  or  Dar-ul-Salam  (city  of  peace),  has  a  population  of  9,767, 
including  8  Europeans.  It  is  composed  of  houses  built  in  the  river  on  nibK>ng  piles.  With 
the  establishment  of  peace  and  order  the  natives  are  gradually  learning  the  act  vantages  of 
cultivation  and  are  migrating  to  terra  firma.  At  Muara  Damit  (Brooketon),  leased  to  Raja 
Brooke,  where  there  is  a  colliery,  there  is  a  settlement  of  1 ,447  persons.  Since  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  resident  British  official,  the  common  people  have  shown  eagerness  to  take  up  land, 
and  plant  coco-nuts.  The  wild  rubber  tree,  Jelutong  (Dyera  costulata),  is  common  and  is 
worked  for  export.  Land  suitable  for  cultivation  of  Par4  rubber  {Hevea  brasiliensis)  is 
alienated  by  the  government  at  an  extremely  low  rental,  and  several  European  companies 
have  taken  out  grants,  and  are  proceeding  with  planting.  At  Brunei  Town,  the  Island 
Trading  Syndicate  has  its  cutch  factory,  employing  several  hundreds  of  hands.  The  value 
of  the  cutch  exported  in  191 1  amounted  to  $262,216. 

Coal  is  worked  on  Berembang  and  at  Raja  Brooke's  Brooketon  collieries.  The  gross 
output  of  coal  from  these  collieries  in  19 10  was  18,418  tons  and  in  I911  25,607  tons. 

jt  he  principal  imports  are  piece  goods,  tobacco,  kerosene  and  sugar.  The  main  esmorts 
are  cutch,  sago,  hides  and  jungle  produce  of  various  kinds.  The  imports  at  Brunei  Town 
amounted  to  goods  of  a  declaredf  value  of  $70,000  in  1909  and  of  $82,000  in  19 10.  The  exports 
from  Brunei  Town  for  the  same  years  reached  a  value  of  $237^000  and  $246,000. 

That  oil  in  payable  quantities  is  to  be  found  in  Brunei  can  no  longer  be  doubted^  Bores 
are  being  sunk  at  Jenidong  and  in  the  Belait  District,  with  every  hope  of  success.  Prospect- 
ing leases  are  granted  on  exceptionally  easy  terms. 

Revenue  (191 1)  $261,865;  expenditure,  $247,9^0.  There  is  a  public  debt  of  $400,000, 
and  the  state  has  investments  to  its  credit  of  a  capitalised  value  of  ^444,744. 

Federated  Malay  States.* — Each  year  witnesses  a  steady  growth  in  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  Federated  Malay  States.  In  I91 1,  though  the  output  of  tin  was  not  greatly 
in  excess  of  1910,  the  enhanced  value  brought  benefit,  while  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
plantation  rubber  industry  is  reflected  in  the  statistics  of  the  various  departments.  The  de- 
mands for  labour  in  the  mines  and  on  the  plantations  have  hampered  to  some  extent  the 
development  of  public  works;  but  much   has   been   done   to   construct   new  roads  and 

1  Sec  £.  B.  iv,  681.  « See  E.  B.  xvii,  478  et  seq. 
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waterworks,  to  extend  the  railway  system,  to  improve  the  harbours  and  to  carry  out  other 
public  works  necessitated  by  the  expansion  of  commerce  and  the  growth  of  industries. 

In  10 1 2  Benker  Seman^,  a  small  tract  of  territory,  20  miles  souare,  between  the  states 
of  Kedan  and  Perak,  was  lornially  transferred  from  Kedah  to  the  latter  state. 

Between  1901  and  191 1  the  population  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  increased  by 
358,404  persons,  or  52.8- per  cent.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  decade,  the  extension  of  rubber 
planting  was  very  rapto  and  labour  was  introduced  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  numerous 
new  estates.  Towards  the  end  of  1907  there  began  a  slump  in  the  tin-mining  industry.  The 
ck)sing  down  of  many  of  the  lower  grade  mines  threw  numbers  of  Chinese  out  of  employment, 
and  1^  to  much  emigration.  But  the  slump  in  the  mining  industry  was  well  over  before  the 
last  census  was  taken  and  the  tide  of  immigration  had  set  in  with  augmented  force  owing  to 
the  increased  demand  for  Chinese  labour  on  rubber  estates.  A  comparison  of  the  poputa* 
tion  enumerated  in  the  censuses  of  1891,  1901  and  191 1  shows  the  remarkable  increase  from 
418,509  in  1891  to  678,595  in  1901  and  then  to  1,036,90^  in  191 1.  Of  the  latter  total,  725,062 
were  males  and  311,9^7  females.  The  races  represented  were  as  follows: — Europeans  3,284, 
Eurasians  2,649,  Malays  420,840,  Chinese  433,244,  Indians  172,465,  others  4,517.  The 
religions  profe^ed  were: — Mahommedan  406,860,  Hindu  140,068,  Christian  22,902,  Sikh 
7,406,  other  non-Christian  religions  420,381,  not  given  12,164.  In  191 1  there  were  108,471 
Indian  immigrants  (the  highest  number  'recorded)  against-  83,723  in  1910.  The  excess  of 
Chinese  immigrants  over  emigrants  in  191 1  was  38,033  against  7,794  in  1910. 

The  total  amount  spent  by  the  Education  Etepartment  in  191 1  was  $330,563.  Schools 
increased  from  156  in  1910  to  369,  with  an  average  enrolment  of  22,566  pupils  (19,585  boys, 
2,981  girls)  and  an  average  attendance  of  18,384.  At  the  English  schools  3,171  boys  and 
909  girls  were  in  average  attendance. 

Throughout  the  year  the  battalion  of  Malay  States  Guides  was  kept  up  at  full  strength 
of  895,  mainly  Sikhs,  Pathans  and  Mahommedans.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  Malay  States 
Volunteer  Rifles,  composed  of  Europeans,  numbered  578.     The  police  force  was  2,882. 

Revenue  (191 1)  $35,056,544;  expenditure  $25,292,749.  The  laiigest  amounts  collected 
were: — customs  $11,313,173,  licences  and  excise  $9,574,437,  railways  $7,039,789,  land 
$1,771,317,  interest  $1,383,981,  municipal  $1,183,760,  land  sales  $519,646. 

The  actual  Federal  revenue  (as  distinct  from  the  whole  Federated  Malay  States  revenue) 
was  $9,568,590,  an  increase  of  $1,466,885  over  that  of  1910,  of  which  railway  revenue  con- 
tributed $1,043,140.  The  Federal  expenditure  was  $15,144,696,  an  increase  of  $1,993,771 
over  that  of  ipio,  of  which  $7,550,515  was  spent  on  railway  account.  The  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  is  now  $52,537,647. 

Rubber  is  now  the  principal  agricultural  product.  The  number  of  estates  increased  in 
191 1  to  700  against  435  in  1910;  the  labour  force  to  166,015  from  128,446;  and  the  output  to 
21,809,617  lbs,  from  12,563,220  lbs.  For  the  first  eleven  months  of  191 2  the  output  was 
1,024,086  lbs.  Copra  exports  in  191 1  reached  approximately  8,000  tons,  the  value  being 
-  ii553iOOO.  It  was  a  bad  year  for  padi;  the  acreage  under  cultivation  shrinking  from 
119,224  in  1910  to  103,278  in  191 1.  The  output  was  3,313,437  bushels.  The  following 
statistics  show  the  agricultural  acreages  in  191 1,  exclusive  of  padi  and  horticulture: — rubber 
352,974;  coco-nuts  142,77^1;  coffee  11,313;  other  cultivations  18,751.  153  square  nules  were 
addea  to  reserved  forests,  bringing  the  total  area  reserved  to  1, 161  square  miles  out  of  a  total 
area  of  27,750  square  miles.  It  was  a  prosperous  year  for  mining  owing  to  the  high  average 
price  for  tin.  From  all  sources  the  revenue  of  the  Mines  Department  was  $9,416,779  against 
$7,75J,I43  in  ijio.  Of  this  amount  $8,818,764  was  on  account  of  the  ex^rt  duty  on  tin 
and  tm-ore  against  $7,162,026  in  1910.  The  output  of  tin  was  44,149' tons  in  191 1,  and  the 
value  $69,645,466  against  $57,116,989  in  1910.  The  total  labour  force  in  mines  was  196,427 
against  170,361  in  1910.  The  output  of  wolfram  was  88  tons,  of  a  value  of  $84,500  in  191 1, 
against  a  value  of  $47,400  in  1910.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  gold  production,  the  output 
being  9,228  ounces,  valued  at  $306,514,  against  16,767  ounces  in  1910,  valued  at  $574,868. 

In  the  states  of  Perak,  Selangor  and  Negri  Sembilan,  3,890  fishermen  were  employed  in 
191 1  on  the  fisheries  compared  with  3,765  in  1910. 

Again  there  was  an  increase  of  trade  on  the  record  for  19 10,  the  aggre^te  value,  including 
bullion  and  specie,  being  $182,812,966,  against  $156,107,141  in  1910.  The  leading  exports 
were:— coffee  $302,608;  rice  $752,973;  sugar  $235,34^;  gambier  $241413;  tapioca  $312,286; 
copra  $1,294,301;  Para  rubber  $39,931,123;  tin  and  tin-ore  $69,7^6,215  (total  $116,280,927). 

The  number  of  vessels,  exclusive  of  native  craft,  entered  ana  cleared  in  1911  was  9,667, 
with  a  tonnage  of  3,870,329,  compared  with  9,014  and  3,504,667  in  1910. 

The  provision  of  means  of  communication  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country^  has  been  a  consistent  policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  in 
addition  to  the  construction  of  new  roads,  every  year  sees  an  improvement  in  roads  already 
existing.  At  the  end  of  1911-  the  lenfirths  of  roads  and  paths  were: — Metalled  cart-roaas, 
1,988  miles;  unmetailed,  2^4  miles;  bridle  roads  and  paths,  1,^42  miles.  New  roadways  are 
under  construction  in  all  the  states.  The  total  mileage  of  railway  open  to  traffic  at  the  end 
of  191 1  was  560,  an  addition  of  20  miles  during  the  year,  the  capital  account  for  railway  and 
motor  services  being  £6,383,200,  or  jC340,074  more  than  in  19 10. 
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The  f>ro(it  in  191 1  was  equivalent  to  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6.03  per  cent.  The  depart- 
ment was  authorised  to  expend  nearly  £600,000  in  new  construction  work  in  191^. 

Perak  is  the  most  populous  of  the  four  states,  containing  (191 1)  494,057  persons  (344^238 
males,  149,819  females).  Of  these  1,396  were  Europeans,  845  Eurasians,  199,034  Malays, 
217,206  Chinese,  73,539  Indiansand  2,037  others.  Religions  were: — Mahommedan,  I92»99i ; 
Hindu,  56,988;  Christian,  9,734;  Sikh,  3,918;  other  non-Christian  215,386;  not  ^iven  3,690. 
Ipoh,  in  the  mining  district  of  Kinta,  had  23,978  inhabitants,  Taipea^  (the  capital)  19,556, 
and  Kampar,  1 1,604.  Ip<>^  ^nd  Kampar  nearly  doubled  their  population  in  ten  years.  The 
aboriginal  population  is  given  as  12,632  against  7,982  in  1901.  Births  numbered  8,946,  or 
17^95  PCi*  mille,  against  10,306  in  1910,  Deaths  numbered  14^26,  or  28.16  per  mille,  against 
13,118  deaths.  With  a  deatn  rate  of  33.03,  in  1910.  There  were  6^498  deaths  from  malaria 
in  191 1  •     There  was  an  excess  of  19,053  Chinese  immigrants  over  emigrants. 

The  strength  of  the  police  force  was  1,180. 

The  total  enrolment  at  213  schools  was  13,126,  with  an  average  attendance  of  78  per 
cent.  English  was  taught  at  15  schools  to  2,246  pupils,  the  majority  being  Chinese.  The 
expenditure  on  education  was  $149,025. 

The  revenue  in  191 1  wa^  $19^081, 190;  expenditure  $13,071,195.  Balance  of  assets  at  the 
credit  of  the  state,  $33,194,146.  The  revenue  from  land  was  $860,277;  land  sales,  $218,367; 
customs,  $6,271,813;  licences,  excise,  etc.,  $4,584,938.  There  was  an  increase  of  $3,106,837 
under  the  last,  due  mainly  to  the  establishment  of  the  government  chandu  monopoly. 

A  record  was  created  in  the  value  of  both  imports  and  exports: — Imports  (191 1)  £29,349.- 
234;  exports  $55,535,590.  Of  exports,  the  principal  values  were: — Rice,  $725,724;  padi, 
^463.458;  sugar,  $233,196;  tin  and  tin-ore,  $41,105,822;  copra,  $973.8u;  rubber,  $10,994,087. 

There  was  an  increased  alienation  of  land  for  rubber  and  coco-nut  cultivatioa  over  the 
areas  so  allocated  in  iQio  and  1909.  Of  the  262,487  acres  alienated  for  rubber  124^681  were 
reported  to  be  openecf  and  31,532  acres  to  be  producing.  The  total  crop  for  the  year  was 
6,041,763  lbs.  as  against  2,962,218  in  1910.  Tne  total  acrea£;e  under  padi  was  78,735,  and 
the  yieldf,  in  a  year  of  poor  crops,  wa-s  2,596,290  bushels.  The  fruit  narvest,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  best  on  record.  Under  coco-nuts  there  were  73,120  acres  as  against  66,088 
in  1910.  PracticallY  the  whole  delta  between  the  Bernam  and  Perak  rivers  has  been  alienated 
for  cultivation,  and  in  a  few  years  this  vast  plain,  which  was  dense  jungle  four  years  ago,  will 
present  an  unbroken  field  of  coco-nut  palms. 

The  total  area  of  forest  reserves  is  A22  sq.  miles,  an  increase  of  46  sq.  tn.  during  191 1. 

The  acting  Resident  (Mr.  Oliver  Marks)  comments  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  con- 
tractors to  undertake  the  construction  of  new  roads,  the  prosperity  in  the  planting  industry 
having  attracted  both  contractors  and  labourers.  Nevertheless,  SJ  miles  were  added  to  the 
metalled  roads  (now  745  miles)  and  6i  miles  of  earth-road  were  metalled.  Several  bridges 
were  constructed,  and  waterworks  for  Taipeng  and  Kampar  completed. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  state  (exclusive  of  native 
craft)  was  3,990  as  against  3,550  in  1910,  with  a  tonnage  of  439,926  as  against  383,976  in  1910. 

Taipeng  recorded  the  largest  rainfall,  147.09  in.  ;  Lenggong  the  lowest,  69.90  in. 

In  Selangor  the  population  was  294,035  in  191 1,  a  gain  of  74.2  per  cent.  There  were  220,- 
939  males  and  73,096  females.  Resident  in ^ the  state  were  1,348  Europeans,  64,952  Malays, 
150,908  Chinese,  74,067  Indians,  andSakai  (aboriginals)  1,739.  Chnstianity  was  professed 
by  10,447,  Mahommedanism  by  66,639  and  Hinduism  by  62,940.  Chinese  immigrants 
numbered  46,598  and  emigrants  24,512.  There  were  46,718  inhabitants  (33,034  males, 
13,684  females)  in  the  capital,  Kuala  Lumpur,  the  largest  town  in  the  Federation. 

Births  numbered  5,036  against  4,456  in  1910,  the  rate  per  mille  beins^  16.943.  Deaths 
numbered  11,903  against  10,797  in  iqio.    The  death  rate  was  40  per  milTe, 

Pasture  and  agriculture  employed  88,388;  mining,  56,073. 

The  police  force  had  a  total  of  681  of  all  ranks. 

There  were  58  schools — ^49  Malay,  i  Tamil,  i  Chinese  vernacular  school  maintained  by 
the  government,  and  the  remainder  English-teaching  schools  in  receipt  of  a  grant-in-aid. 
The  average  enrolment  was  4,397  and  the  average  attendance  3,837,  compared  with  4,002 
and  3,615  respectively  in  1910.  Two  girls'  schools  had  an  average  attendance  of  61.  The 
exf>enditure  on  education  was  $62,548. 

Total  revenue  (191 1)  $12,330,045;  expenditure  $8,715,718.  The  balance  of  assets 
amounts*  to  $27,073,607.  A  Chandu  Monopoly  Department  was  created  on  January  1 , 
loii.  Its  total  sales  amounted  to  67,067  tahils,  anci  there  was  a  net  profit  on  the  working 
of  the  Department  of  $2,206,641.     Land  revenue  was  $695,906  as  against  $659,705  in  ipio. 

The  year  was  marked  by  an  expansion  in  rubber,  coco-nut  and  coffee  production.  There 
were  413,499  acres  alienated  for  agriculture,  comprising  145,222  acres  under  rubber;  coco-nuts, 
33.355  acres;  coffee,  9,575;  rice,  4,312;  and  gambier,  746  acres.  253  estates  produced  11,438,- 
996  lbs.  of  rubber.  Forest  reserves  totalled  201 ,265  acres.  There  were  7 1 ,353  acres  alienated 
for  mining,  mostly  for  tin.  The  recently  discovered  coal-field  at  Rawang  promises  well.  A 
manufacturing  plant  has  been  established  at  Batu  Caves  for  high-class  cement. 

Imports  (1911)  $30,196,834;  exports  $47,433,952.  The  principal  exports  were:— rub- 
'^''•♦23, 852, 273;  tin  and  tin-ore,  $21,724,430:  copra,  $294,676;  and  wolfram  $40,503* 

Ocean-going  steamers  usiiig  Port  Swettenham  numbered  469,  against  448  in  1910,  with 
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a  tofiiiage  of  l  ,673,0671  against  l  ,503,510  in  1910.    Attogether  there  entered  i  ,335  of  coasting 
merchant  vessels  during  the  year  with  a  tonnage  of  1,422,741.    Ail  but  six  were  British. 

During  191 1  23  miles  of  new  roads  were  added  to  the  state. 

Sanitary  Boards  deal  with  such  municipal  affairs  as  roads  and  bridges,  lighting,  sewage 
and  registration  of  vebiclea  at  Kuala  Lumpur^  Klang  and  four  other  towns;  and  in  April 
191 1  an  Advisory  Board  was  appointed  for  Port  Swettenham,  one  of  the  members  being 
nominated  by  the  Selangor  Chamber  of  Commerce^ 

In  191 1  the  Volunteers  became  a  Federal  force.  Selangor  contributed  two  companies 
totalling  209  officers  asd  meai. 

The  rainfall  in  191 1  ranged  from  79.37  inches  at  Kuala  Lumpur  to  11 1.26  at  Kuala  Kubu* 

In  ITegri  Setnbilaa»  out  of  a  population  of  130,199  (87,651  males,  42,548  finales), 
there  were  403  Europeans,  69,745  Malays,  40,843  Chinese,  and  18,248  Indians  in  191 1. 
There  were  69,330  Mahommedans,  15,700  Hindus,  and  2,212  Christians^  On  89  estates 
26,688  persons  were  employed,  and  in  mining  91,657.  The  birth  rate  was  23.5  per  mille,  and 
the  death  rate  73.6  per  mitfe* 

The  polioe  force  included  369  of  all  ranks. 

In  the  65  schools,  3,893  pupiJs  were  enrolled  as  compared  with  4,253  in'  1910.  Of  the 
schools  59  were  for  Malay  boys  and  3  for  Malay  girls;  there  were  2  English-teachine  schools 
and  1  Tamil  school. .  There  is  a  growing  desire  amongst  the  Malays  for  English  education. 

A  company  of  Volunteers  was  raised  for  the  Federal  battalion  m  191 1,  and  108  officers 
and  men  were  enrolled* 

Revenue  (191 1)  $2,512,002;  expenditure  $1,768,733.  Land  revenue  amounted  to  $295,- 
989  against  $272,578  in  1910;  and  the  new  Chandu  Monopoly  Department  collected 
$837,644  ap:ain8t  the  $349*969  derived  from  the  spirit  and  opium  farms  m  1910. 

The  oalance  of  assets  at  the  credit  of  the  state  amounts  to  $1,471,644. 

Rubber  leads  in  agricultural  produce,  with  151  estates  and  a  planted  area  of  75,356  acres. 
The  output  in  191 1  was  4,207,715  lbs.  To  rice  48,306  acres  were  devoted,  to  coco-nuts  1^,584 
and  to  gambler  15,049.  There  is  a  tendency  to  abandon  rice  and  gambler  cultivation  m  fa- 
vour of  rubber  and  coco-nuts.  The  rice  crop  was  a  failure  in  191 1.  There  were  239  sq.  miles 
of  forest  reserves.    The  total  acreage  of  mining  land  was  22,837. 

Imports  ( 191 1 )  $4,630,404;  exports  $8,419,046.  These  figures,  however,  are  no  true  index 
to  the  total  trade  of  the  state,  as  much  of  the  merchandise  produced  and  consumed  in  the 
state  is  tm ported  via  Sdangor.  On  the  export  side  rubber  was  valued  at  $5 ,039,968 ;  gambio', 
$168,457,  and  tin  and  tin^ore,  $750,108. 

The  number  of  vessels  cleared  at  the  ports  (exclusive  of  native  craft)  was  1,328,  with  a* 
tonnage  of  363,362,  against  1,548  and  496,^80  respectively  in  1910. 

The  rainfall  in  191 1  ranged  from  64.35  inches  at  Jelebu  to  96.50  at  Port  Dickson. 

In  Pahtng  the  population  was  118,708  in  191 1  (72,234  males  and  46,474  females).  Of 
these  137  were  Europeans,  87,109  Malays,  24,387  Chinese,  and  6,611  Indians.  There  were 
509  Christians,  77,900  Mahommedans,  4,440  Hindus,  and  967  Sikhs.  Aborigines  numbered 
10,213.  With  the  smallest  population  of  the  four  states  Pahang  has  the  highest  birth 
rate  and  the  lowest  death  rate.  It  is  the  only  state  in  which  the  birth  rate  exceeds  the 
death  rate.  The  birth  rate,  per  mille,  was  27.13  and  the  death  rate  26.40. 
.  The  polioe  strength  ia  384. 

The  country  is  being  opened  up  steadily  by  the  extension  of  the  road  and  railway  sys- 
tems. 20  miles  of  new  trunk  railway  through  the  eastern  states  were  opened  on  the  Gemas- 
Kuala  Semantan  section  between  Triahg  and  Semantan,  34!  miles  of  the  permanent  way 
laid  from  Semantan  to  Kuala  Tembiling,  and  progress  made  with  the  extension  into  Kelan- 
tan.    Out  of  173  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  course  of  construction,  125  miles  were  completed. 

Revenue  (1911)  $1,133,307;  expenditure  $1,647,102.  The  state  debt  stands  at  $9,201,- 
749.     Revenue  from  the  new  Chandu  Monopoly  Department  amounted  to  $335,595. 

The  acreage  alienated  for  agriculture  amounted  to  117,045,  but  the  acreage  planted  was 
only  as  follows:— Coco-nuts,  16,715;  rice,  8,201;  rubber  wi  estates),  7,715;  tapioca,  500; 
coffee,  97.  There  were  31,144  lbs.  of  rubber  exported.  The  live  stock  comprised  28,348 
buffatos  and  3,274  cattle,  being  340  buffalos  and  458  cattle  fewer  than  in  loio.  Forest 
reserves  amounted  to  106,208  acres.     For  mining,  44,439  acres  were  alienated.  • 

Imports  (191 1 )  $2,277,768;  exports  $4,890,639.  Among  the  exports,  tin  and  tin-ore  ac- 
counted for  $4,129,974;  dried  fish,  $174,817;  rattans,  $54,008;  getah  grip,  $47,192;  rubber, 
$28,319;  tapioca,  $24,645,  and  copra,  $17,185. 

Rainfall  in  191 1  ranged  from  81.20  inches  at  Temerloh  to  153.14  at  Sungei  Lembing. 

Non-FbdErated  States.* — Johore.^  Great  progress  has  to  be  reported  since  the  Sultan 
obtained  the  services  of  a  General  Adviser  from  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  in 
his  capacity  of  High  Commissioner  to  the  Malay  States.  Mr.  Douglas  Campbell,  C.  M.  G., 
was  lent  by  the  Federated  Malay  States  in  1909,  and  several  officers  were  also  seconded  from 
the  same  service  to  organise  and  conduct  government  departments.  Legislation  was  at 
once  introduced,  aiid  the  outcome  is  increased  prosperity  in  the  finances  of  Johore,  while  vast 
improvements  are  reported  in  administration,  the  opening  up  of  roads  and  other  means  of 

1  See  E.  B.  xvii,  482  et  seq.  *  See  E.  B.  xv,  475. 
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communication  and  increased  cultivation.  A  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  country  is  in 
progress,  road  and  railway  extensions  are  being  carried  out,  and  newly-created  Town  Boards 
m  Johore  Bahru,  Bandar  Maharani  and  Penggaram  (Batu  Pahat),  have  been  able  to  effect 
improvements  in  sanitation,  etc. 

The  census  of  191 1  showed  a  population  of  180,412  (122,129  males,  58,283  females).  Of 
these  205  were  Europeans  (161  British),  71,315  Malays,  63,405  Chinese,  30,904  Japanese, 
and  5.659  Indians.  By  religion,  110,939  were  Mahommedans,  843  Christians,  847  ragans, 
251  Buddhists,  and  4,455  Hindus.  The  capital,  Johore  Bahru,  has  22,636  inhabitants. 
Malarial  fever  was  rife  in  1910  and  191 1 ,  and  in  1911  there  was  a  severe  outbreak  of  smallpox. 
Two  government  vaccinators  have  been  appointed  and  are  doing  good  ^ork. 

As  yet  little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  mining  in  Johore,  which  is  largely  covered 
by  jungle,  but  in  191 1  276  tons  of  tin  were  exported.  Under  the  new  Land  Enactment, 
grants  of  land  are  now  made  in  perpetuity  on  conditions  similar  to  those  in  force  in  the  Fed- 
erated Malay  States.  Gambier,  pepper  and  tapioca  are  going  out  of  cultivation.  Coco-nuts 
and  areca  nuts  are  greatly  favoured  by  Malay  and  Javanese  agriculturists,  and  the  export 
value  of  these  crops  in  1910  was  $2,150,000.  The  area  under  rubber  at  the  end  of  191 1  was 
75.205  acres,  ^nd  the  export  of  rubber  in  that  year  amounted  to  1,244,500  lbs.,  against 
613,600  lbs.  in  19 10.  The  total  area  leased,  mostly  bv  rubber  companies,  is  281,900  acres, 
and  a  large  amount  of  land  is  taken  up  by  Japanese.  Most  exports  pay  a  specific  export  duty. 
Rubber  and  coco-nuts,  however,  if  grown  on  Jand  held  on  a  title  on  wnich  annual  rent  is 
reserved  to  the  state  pay  2  J  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  otherwise,  5  per  cent. 

Revenue  (191 1)13,954,901;  expenditure  $3,469,571.  The  expenditure  for  1911  includes 
the  repayment  of  $500,000  of  the  capital  sum  lent  by  the  Federated  Malay  States  on 
account  of  the  Johore  State  Railway.  The  PubHc  Debt  is  $11,168,578,  representing  capital 
outlay  on  the  State  Railway. 

The  railway  through  the  state,  connecting  Singapore  with  the  Federated  Malay  States 
system,  was  completecfin  1909.  Along  its  120  miles  it  provides  access  to  the  extensive  areas 
of  valuable  forest  lands  not  conveniently  reached  by  the  natural  waterways.  In  1910  some 
295  square  miles  of  land  adjoining  the  railway  were  alienated  for  cultivation.  The.  ex- 
penditure  on  the  railway  was  $388,091  in  191 1  and  the  profit  on  the  last  quarter's  working 
was  $6,683.  A  narrow  gauge  railway,  11  miles  long,  has  been  constructed  to  facilitate  the 
shipment  of  produce  from  the  district  south  of  Bandar  Maharani.  Its  extension  for  a  fur- 
ther 28  miles  is  in  progress.  This  railway  made  a  profit  of  $12,336  in  1910,  and  of  $4,026 
in  191 1.  Road  construction  is  being  pushed  on,  and  in  1910  tne  Sultan  sanctioned  the 
construction  of  a  main  road  across  the  peninsula,  about  %%  miles  long,  from  Batu  Pahat 
on  the  west  to  Mersing  on  the.  east,  crossing  the  railway  at  Mengkibol. 

The  government  maintains  39  schools,  at  two  cf  which  (Johore  Bahru  and  Muar,  with 
attendances  of  300  and  140)  English  is  taught.  It  is  proposed  to  start  an  English  boarding 
school  on  the  lines  of  the  school  Tor  the  children  of  well-to-do  Malays  at  Kuala  Kangsar,  in 
Perak.     At  the  37  vernacular  schools,  2,529  pmpils  were  enrolled. 

Consisting  solely  of  Malays,  the  police  force,  made  up  of  23  officers,  1 16  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  450  constables,  is  distnbuted  over  42  stations.  It  was  arranged  in  19 12  that  an 
European  officer  should  take  charge.  The  Sultaa  maintains  and  commands  a  regiment  of 
Malays,  comprising  220  regulars  and  300  volunteers,  as  well  as  a  force  of  65  Pathan 
artillerymen* 

In  19 10  the  rainfall  was  106.05  inches. 

KelanjtaB. — The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Kelantan  since  the  British 
Adviser  (Mr.  J.  S.  Mason)  took  over  the  supervision  of  its  affairs  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Graham, 
the  Siamese  Commissioner,  on  JuK'  15,  1909,  was  the  determination  tn  1912  of  the  agreement 
between  the  Sultan  and  the  DufF  Development  Company,  and  the  resumption  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  sovereign  powers  conceded  to  the  company  over  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  state. 
A  new  working  agreement  has  been  prepared  under  which  the  government  of  Kelantan  under- 
takes to  pay  the  company  £300^000  and  to  grant  to  them  the  following  rights:  (a)  The  sole 
right  to  select  blocks  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  not 
more  than. 50,000  acres;  (h)  the  sole  prospecting  rights  for  minerals  over  the  area  of  the 
concession;  (c)  the  sole  prospecting  right  over  an  area  t>f  approximately  78  sq^  m.  in 
the  Sokor  district,  and  the  right  to  take  up  mining  leases  and  certain  other  rights. 

Great  activity  has  characterised  the  administration,  with  a  view  to  bring  about  a  more 
effective  centralised  government  of  the  country.  In  1909  the  State  Council  held  10  meet- 
ings and  passed  six  important  enactments;  in  ipio,  when  r2  meetings  were  held,  18  enactments 
were  passed.  In  1909  a  beginning  was  made  with  an  educational  system.  A  government 
school  was  started  at  Kota  &hru  with  119  pupils,  and  the  enrolment  had  risen  to  277  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  29  of  the  pupils  taking  up  the  study  of  the  English  language.  Only  four 
members  of  the  royal  house  attended — one  in  the  English  class;  but  in  1910,  when  the 
average  attendance  was  1 17,  a  son  of  the  Sultan  was  amongst  the  students.  Three  new 
schools  were  opened  in  that  year,  and  a  night  school  for  derks  at  Kota  Bahru.  The 
Kelantan  Malays  are  keen  on  education;  the  boys  are  industrious  students,  and  there  is 
great  eagerness  to  learn  English.  The  Mosque  school  at  Kota  Bahru,  a  sort  of  theological  in- 
stitution with  a  great  reputation  in  the  peninsula,  has  a  daily  average  attendance  of  42. 
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Regular  steamship  communication  has  beeii  e^tabtSshed  with  Singapore  and  Bangkok. 
On  August  I,  1909  postal  rates  were  reduced  from  9  cents  to  %  cents  between  Kelantan  and 
the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay  States,  and  in  November  to  8  cents  for 
places  within  the  Imperial  Penny  Postage  Union.  In  spite  of  the  reduced  rates,  the  postal 
revenue  has  steadily  increased.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  cash-on-delivery  system  was 
introduced  for  parcels  and  a  money  order  system  established  with  the  Federated  Malay  States. 
The  telephone  and  telegraph  systems  were  e)ctended,  and  the  rate  for  telegrams  to  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay  States  reduced  from  15  to  11  cents  per  word; 
In  1910  commission  on  money  orders  was  reduced  to  half  per  cent,  with  a  substantial 
increase  of  business.  A  start  was  made  with  the  construction  of  roads,  and  at  the  end  of 
1909  there  were  1 1  miles  of  gravelled  roads  and  6  of  earth  roads,  and  several  hundreds  of 
miles  of  foot  tracks' and  bridle  paths.  In  1910  the  road  making  was  continued,  and  the 
most  important  work  of  the  year  was  the  beginning  of  a  trunk  road  through  the  state. 

The  population  (191 1)  is  286,751.     There  were  109  deaths  from  cholera  in  1910. 

The  police  force,  numbering  232  men,  with  a  European  as  Chief  Police  Officer,  was 
reorganised  on  the  Federated  Malay  States  system  in  19 10.  As  the  administration  of  justice 
had  fallen  into  an  unsatisfactory  state,  the  opportunity  was  taken  on  the  resignation  of  the 
Siamese  judge  in  1909  to  appoint  the  Assistant  Adviser  as  judge.  The  result  was  an  im« 
mediate  improvement  in  the  personnel  and  conduct  of  the  Courts. 

Revenue  (1910)  $419,327;  expenditure  $403,552.  Principal  sources  of  revenue:  customs 
$129,560;  licences,  $197,508;  land,  $104,474.  The  public  debt  at  the  transference  of  the 
suzerainty  was  $150,000  upon  which  Siam  chaiiged  6  per  cent.  This  debt  was  taken  over 
by  the  Federated  Malay  States,  interest  being  reduced  to  4  per  cent. 

In  1910  only  about  124,200  acres  were  reported  to  be  under  cultivation  in  a  country  of 
approximately  6,500  square  miles.  This  comprised  95,000  acres  devoted  to  padi,  18,250  to 
coco- nuts,  and  5,400  to  rubber.  Rubber  plantine^  however,  is  spreading,  and  64,500  acres 
were  alienated  in  loio  for  this  purpose,  mostly  to  European  companies.  3,763  tons  of  copra 
were  exported,  ana  7,261  head  of  cattle,  1,480  sheep,  115,044  poultry  andf  684  pigs  were  ex- 
ported to  Singapore.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  improve  the  breeds  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  revenue  from  land  in  1910  amounted  to  $io^,474-^ia  large  increase  in  the  collec- 
tion under  the  Siamese  regime.  A  sago  factory  was  installed  at  Kota  Bahru  in  19 10.  Many 
un worked  mining  concessions  were  cancelled  in  that  year.  The  dredging  operations  for 
alluvial  gold  in  the  Galas,  Nenggiri  and  Lebir  rivers  were  scarcely  so  successful  in  1910  as  in 
the  previous  year,  the  gold  won  amounting  to  3,698  oz.,  against  8,507  oz.  in  1909.  On  the 
other  hand  the  output  of  tin-ore,  though  small,  showed  an  increase. 

The  total  value  of  trade  in  19 10  was  returned  at  $3*003,035,  against  $2,648,571  in  1909, 
Chief  among  the  exports  were — Copra,  $632,040;  cattle,  $217,830;  betel  nuts,  $1^3,048; 
gold,  $129,46^;  fish,  $64,904;  rice  and  padi,  $45,342.  The  principal  imports  were-*-Cotton 
piece  goods,  $141,337;  kerosene,  $111,886;  opium,  tobacco,  salt,  4nd  woollen  goods.  Ship- 
ping amounted  to  206,560  tons,  an  increase  on  1909. 

In  19 10  the  rainfall  was  123.4  inches. 

Trengpmu. — Though  the  suzerainty  was  transferred  from  Siam  to  Great  Britain  on  July 
14,  1909,  It  ^as  only  on  April  22,  1910  that  the  Sultan  signed  an  agreement  providing  for 
a  British  agent  to  reside  at  Kuala  Trengganu,  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  Consular  omcial, 
for  the  control  of  the  foreign  afTairs  by  Great  Britain,  and  for  the  limitation  of  mining  and 
agricultural  concessions  to  persons  other  than  natives  and  subjects  of  Trengganu. 

The  population  (i^ii)  is  146,920;  of  Kuala  Trengganu,  13,991. 

In  1910  the  Sultan  issued  his  "kuasa  "  empowering  the  British  agent  to  adjudicate  as  a 
magistrate,  jointly  with  the  Hakim,  according  to  Mahommedan  law  and  the  state  regulations, 
and  five  suits  were  disposed  of  in  that  year. 

Several  Europeans  have  taken  up  concessions  for  rubber  planting,  in  which  industry  the 
Sultan  shares,  and  a  Japanese  subject  obtained  a  concession  for  coco-nut  planting  in  1910. 

No  less  than  1,986  fishing  boats  were  on  the  .register  at  Kuala  Trengganu  in  1910,  as 
well  as  385  sailing  vessels  of  a  burden  ranging  from  25  to  100  tons.  These  sailing  vessels 
were  all  built  by  native  Malays  for  trade  in  the  Archipelago.  A  bright  future  is  predicted 
for  Trengganu  as  a^mtning  country,  tin,  wolfram  and  gold  having  been  found,  while  traces 
of  natural  oil  are  reported  near  Dun^un  in  the  north-east. 

The  following  were  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  in  1910: — Imparts:  Rice,  $209,528; 
cotton  goods,  $^,731;  opium  ,$60,909;  sugar,  $49,420;  sarongs,  $38,521;  raw  silk,  $36,100; 
tobacco  and  cigarettes,  $31,936;  petroleum,  $21,645.  Exports:  Tin-ore,  $313,177;  fish, 
$464,288;  copra,  $281,813;  padi,  $174,295;  black  pepper,  $152,707. 

Revenue  is  raised  by  means  of  "Farms"  and  duties  on  all  kinds  of  exports. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Scott's  report  for  1910  says:  *'The  area  is  estimated  at  6.000  square  miles. 
There  are  no  main  roads,  railways  or  telegraphs;  communication  with  the  interior  is  by 
means  of  the  rivers  and  by  good  native  paths."  Regular  steamship  communication  is 
maintained  with  Singapore,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  port  of  call  a  survey  is  to  be  made 
of  Chendering,  lying  seven  miles  south  of  Kuala  Trengganu.  The  state  joined  the  imperial 
penny  postage  system  and  the  Postal  Union  on  January  i,  191 1. 

Rainfall  m  iqio  (for  nine  months').  101.98  inches. 
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Kedfldl. — ^The  years  1909  and  loio  were  devoted  largely  to  a  reor^niaation  of  the  iaternal 
affairs  of  this  state  with  a  view  of  bringiBg  its.governmental  system  into  line  with  the  Feder- 
ated States  of  Malaya.  With  the  trailer  of  the  suzerainty  under  the  Anglo-Siamese  Treaty 
of  1909,  Mr.  W.  G.  Maxwelh  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  Civil  Service,  as  British  Adviser, 
succeeded  Mr.  G.  C.  Hart,  the  Adviser  appointed  by  the  Siamese  eovernment.  In  that  year 
the  state  council  held  25  meetings  and  passed  13  enactments  or  decisions,  by  some  of  which 
forced  labour  was  abolished  and  new  methods  introduced  for  raising  revenue  for  state  pur- 
poses. The  administration  is  entrusted  to  departments,  and  in  each  district  there  are  now 
district  officers  who  interest  themselves  in  the  work  of  the  land  office,  mines  office,  hospital, 
gaol,  public  works,  etc.  A  sanitary  board  was  brought  into  existence  in  the  capital  (Alor 
Star),  and  is  doing  good  work.  In  19 10  the  State  Council  held  75  meetings;  16  enactments 
were  passed.  They  enable  the  central  authorities  to  exercise  closer  control  of  finance  and  a 
more  thorough  management  of  business.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  legis- 
lation for  the  speedy  abolition  of  "debt  bondage, "  a  peculiar  feature  of  ancient  Malay  life. 

A  survey  department  has  been  constituted.  Road  making,  bridge  building  and  canal 
extension  are  features  of  the  new  regime,  and  a  tracing  has  been  made  of  an  extension  of  the 
railway  from  Province  Wellesle^'  into  Kedah  as  far  as  Alor  Star.  New  post  offices  have  been 
established  throughout  the  country,  the  money  order  system  introduced  and  telegraph  and 
telephone  systems  extended.    The  telephones  are  being  connected  with  Penang. 

Education  is  making  rapid  progress.  Before  1905  there  was  only  one  school  in  Kedah. 
In  19 10  there  were  20  Malay  schools,  with  3jr  masters  and  1,67^  pupils  enrolled.  There  is 
a  growing  demand  for  schools  and  the  extension  of  accommodation  in  existing  schools.  An 
English  school  at^lor  Star  had  97  boys  on  the  rep^isterin  1910  and  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  80,  including  two  of  the  bultan's  sons.     There  is  a  girls'  school  at  Alor  Star. 

There  are  37  police  stations,  with  a  total  police  force  of  419  men,  of  whom  2  are  Europeans 
s^nd  335  Malays.  A  Courts  Enactment,  passed  in  1910,  constitutes  the  various  courts  of 
the  state  and  defines  their  powers.  The  Court  of  Appeal,  which  had  formerly  consisted  of 
the  State  Council  without  the  President  and  Adviser,  but  with  the  Assistant  Adviser  and 
two  experts  in  Mahommedan  law  in  their  place,  now  consists  of  officers  specially  selected  to 
be  judges.  At  any  appeal  at  least  five  judges  must  be  present.  Members  of  the  State 
Council  are  not  eligible  to  be  the  judges,  but  if  any  case  appears  to  be  of  exceptional  difficulty 
or  importance,  the  Court  may  ask  the  State  Council  to  sit  with  it.  The  enactment  provides 
for  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  sitting  with  two  Assessors  at  the  hearing  of  any  murder  case 
or  criminal  case  of  unusual  importance  or  difficulty.  It  also  ^ives  the  High  Court  full  powers 
of  revising  on  its  own  initiative  the  decisions  of  the  District  Courts.  The  powers  of  the 
Adviser  in  sitting  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  which  British  subjects  are  defendants  are 
the  subject  of  special  sections  of  the  enactment.  The  efficiency  of  the  Hi^h  Court  has  been 
much  improvea,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  Chief  Justice  to  go  on  circuit  saves  much 
trouble,  expense  and  delay.     Nfost  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  nine  District  Courts. 

Population  (191 1)  245,986  (males  137,1391  females  108,847);  of  these  19^,^1.1 1  were  Malays, 
33.746  Chinese,  8,135  Siamese,  6,074  Indians,  and  136  Europeans  (128  British).  There  were 
198,720  Mahommedans  in  the  state,  5,002  Hindus  and  642  Christiana.  A  smallpox  epidemic 
in  1910  caused  36  deaths,  and  over  33,000  persons  were  vaccinated.  The  Kedah  Malays 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination. 

Revenue  (1910)  $1,4^19,116;  expenditure  $1,285,342.  Seventy-three  per  cent  ol  the 
revenue  is  derived  from  the  opium  monopoly,  land  revenue,  and  export  and  import  duties. 
The  revenue  from  land  in  1910  was  $398,034  ap:ainst  $242,873  in  1909. 

In  1910  693  tons  of  tin  were  exported  as  against  744  tons  in  1909;  and  12  tons  of  wolfram. 

Agriculture  is  the  mainstay  of  Kedah  at  present.  An  epidemic  of  rinderpest  having 
swept  the  country  in  igpS-g  carrying  off  9,000  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $300,000,  left  many 
villages  in  the  north  without  animals  enough  to  plough  the  rice-fields.  The  State  Council 
in  iQio  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  cultivators,  lending  money  against  the  security  of  title 
deeds  at  6  i^er  cent  interest  (against  the  24  per  cent  formerly  charged  by  native  money  lend- 
ers), the  principal  being  repaid  in  instalments.  An  excellent  harvest  induced  many  of  the 
cultivators  to  repay  half  the  principal  in  the  first  year.  The  state  veterinary  surgeon  reports 
that  Koch's  anti-rinderpest  serum  is  less  efficacious  in  Kedah  than  it  appears  to  be  in  India, 
which  is  possibly  due  to  the  Indian  cattle  possessing  a  modified  immunity  through  their 
ancestors  having  had  rinderpest  or  to  the  deterioration  of  the  serum  in  the  Kedah  climate. 
During  1910  i6,7i|.i  head  ot  cattle  were  licenced  either  as  imported  or  born  in  the  country 
as  agamst  11,125  >°  1909;  15,808  sales  were  registered  as  against  6,599  in  J909.  Exports 
(1910)  of  rice  were  614,080  gantanp;  of  padi  13,653,936  gantangs  (i  gallon  ^i  gantang). 

Canals  have  been  extended  for  irrigation  in  the  rice-growing  districts. 

There  has  been  great  activity  in  rubber  planting,  and  out  of  40  agricultural  estates  regis- 
tered at  the  end  of  191  o  only  one  had  no  rubber  trees.  The  total  acreage  was  94,005,  of  which 
20,034  acres  were  under  rubber,  3,679  coco-nuts  and  10,005  tapioca. 

The  passing  of  a  Timber  and  Forest  Produce  Passes  Enactment  was  the  first  step  towards 
protecting  the  forests  of  the  state.     No  forest  reserves  have  yet  been  created. 

The  rainfall  in  19 10  ranged  from  89.02  in.  in  South  Kedah  to  135.38  in.  in  North  Kedah. 

Perils. — The  chief  work  of  the  British  Adviser  (Mr.  Meadows  Frost)  in  1909  and  1910  was 
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to  reorganise  the  administrative  departments  of  this  small  state.  The  population  (1911) 
numbers  32,746  persons  (i6,8oS  males  and  15,938  females).,  Of  these  29,^97  are  Malays 
1,627  Chinese,  1,388  Siamese  and  only  5  Europeans  (3  British);  29,665  are  Mahommedant 
and  8  Christians. 

The  state  is  governed  by  the  Council,  consisting  of  the  Raja,  the  Adviser,  and  three 
other  members.  In  19 10  it  passed  8  enactments,  one  abolishing  debt  bondage.  The  State 
Council  is  the  Appeal  Court.    There  is  a  police  force  of  65 — Malavs  and  Indians. 

As  there  was  no  proper  register  of  titles  for  land  and  no  rent-roll,  Mr.  Frost,  soon  after 
his  aniA'al  in  190^,  set  nimself  to  draw  up  both,  with  the  result  that  the  collection  of  land 
rents  in  10 10  realised  $20,586  as  comfxirea  with  $14,875  in  1909.  The  land  office  has  issued 
a  notice  that  no  unregistered  grant  will  be  considefed  valid  after  a  certain  date. 

Revenue  (1910)  $114,834;  expenditure  $101,493.  When  the  transference  of  suzerainty 
from  Siam  to  Great  Britain  occurred  in  1909  there  was  a  debt  of  $^74,796,  which  the  Fed- 
erated Malay  States  took  over.     In  19 10  the  debt  was  reduced  by  $20,000. 

In  1 910  the  State  Council  abolished  the  miscellaneous  import  duty  of  3  per  cent  on  all 
imported  goods  not  specifically  mentioned,  and  now  the  only  duties  raised  are  on  spirits* 
beer,  wine,  tobacco,  and  kerosene  or  other  oils  used  for  heating  or  lighting  purposes.  The 
miscellaneous  export  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  all  goods  not  specifically  mentioned  (such  as  tin- 
ore  and  guano)  has  also  been  abolished. 

Except  in  the  Coast  districts,  where  there  were  excellent  crops  and  plenty  of  cattle,  the 
padi  season  of  19 10  was  a  failure.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  bullocks  the  cultivators  could  not 
plough  and  they  left  off  hand  tillage  till  it  was  too  late.  Rinderpest  wiped  out  the  cattle, 
upwards  of  7,490  head  succumbing  to  the  disease.  The  direct  loss  to  the  small  cultivators 
was  $1 13,000,  out  there  was  a  large  indirect  loss  as  well.  The  State  Council  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  people,  and  loans  are  granted  for  restocking  against  land  titles. 

In  19 10  there  were  150  tons  of  tin-ore  exported. 

Many  of  the  limestone  hills  of  Perlis  contam  caves  rich  in  deposits  of  guano.  A  company 
has  been  formed  by  some  Dutchmen  in  Penang,  called  the  Straits  Guano  Company,  to 
work  the  deposits,  and  they  have  obtained  a  lease  of  seven  hills.  (The  government  retained 
the  best-known  hill  for  the  use  of  the  local  cultivators.)  The  company  nas  made  two  miles 
of  earth  road,  which  opens  up  good  country,  where  people  are  anxious  to  take  up  land.  The 
quantity  of  guano  exported  in  19 10  was  838)  tons,  wnich  paid  export  duty  at  the  rate  of 
^.00  per  ton.  After  a  certain  date  the  company  is  bound  to  extract  not  less  than  500  tons 
per  month,  and  the  export  duty  will  be  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the  market  price  in  Penang. 

HONO-KONG ' 

According  to  the  census  taken  on  May  25,  igti,  the  civil  population  of  the  colony 
numbered  456,739.  The  non-Chinese  community  numbered  12,075,  while  the  Chinese 
population  was  thus  distributed: — city  of  Victoria  (including  the  Peak)  219,386;  villages 
of  Hong-Kong  16,106,  Kowloon  (including  New  Kowkxm)  67,602 ;  New  Territories  80,622; 
population  afloat  60,048.  The  general  death  rate  for  191 1  was  21.13  P^r  1000  among 
the  Chinese  community  and  13.38  among  the  non-Chinese. 

Public  Health. — ^The  colony  has  outlived  its  former  notoriety  for  unhealthiness.  The 
influence  of  the  young  pine  forests  created  by  the  Afforestation  department  and  the  training 
of  nullahs  on  the  slopes  have  tended  to  check  malaria,  while  the  attention  recently  bestowea 
on  sanitation  has  also  had  beneficial  effects. 

The  gradual  replacement  of  old  Chinese  dwellings  by  new  premises,  erected  in  accordance 
with  the  Public  Health  and  Building  Ordinance  of  1903,  is  effecting  an  improvement  in 
the  healthiness  of  the  native  quarters,  but  the  abnormal  influx  of  refugees,  estimated  at  some 
20,000,  who  arrived  in  Hong-Kong  during  the  revolutionary  movement  in  south  China» 
somewhat  discounted  the  improvement  by  contributing  largely  to  the  number  of  cases  of 
plague  and  smallpox  which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  191 1.  The  number  of  deaths  from 
beriberi  during  191 1  was  only  320  as  compared  with  566  during  1910.  This  reduction  was  in 
some  measure  due  to  the  dissemination  of^a  circular  of  information  among  employers  of  coolie 
labour,  which  set  forth  the  cause  of  beri-beri  and  advised  the  use  of  beans  for  food  with  rice 
in  the  absence  of  fresh  meat  or  fresh  fish. 

The  records  at  the  Observatory,  Kowloon,  showed  in  191 1  a  highest  temperature  of 
93.1°  F.  in  August,  a  lowest  temperature  of  47.1**  F.  in  February,  and  a  rainfall  of  90.55  inches, 
occurring  on  145  days. 

Jndusiries,--^  the  total  area  of  the  colony,  which,  including  the  New  Territories,  is 
estimated  at  240,551  acres,  sonie  41,967  acres  are  cultivated;  that  is,  practically  the  whole 
avciilable  area,  tne  remainder  being  steep  hillsides.  The  government  Pine  Plantations  occupy 
6800  acres  and  there  are  about  4^,000  acres  of  Licensed  Pine  Plantations.  With  the  exception 
of  brewing,  the  manufacturing  mdustries  of  the  colony  under  European  supervision  increase 
in  importance  yearly,  although  the  Chinese  revolutionary  disturbances  in  191 1  were  adverse 

*  See  E,  5.  xiii,  657. 
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to  trade.  The  manufactupe  of  lard  is  one  of  the  important  Chinese  ixidustries  In  the  colony^ 
most  of  the  lard,  bein^  sent  to  the  Philippines,  and  during  191 1  a  lard  and  meat  factory 
was  started  for  the  Philippine  trade.  Since  the  middle  of  1910  a  steam  trawler  has  been  en* 
gaged  in  the  fishing  industry  and  has  contributed  its  hauls  to  the  local  markets. 

Commerce, — Hong-Kong  is  a  free  port.  The  total  reported  imports  during  191 1  amounted 
to  3»995i793  tons  as  against  4,292,194  tons  in  1910.  The  exports  for  191 1  show  an  in- 
crease of  71,672  tons  or  3 .1  per  cent.  Transit  cargo  shows  an  increase  of  66,109  tons  or 
1.6  per  cent.  Of  the  more  important  articles  of  import,  kerosene  oil  shows  a  remarkable 
increase.  The  imports  of  raw  opium  and  the  trade  m  compounds  of  opium  have  decreased 
considerably  owin^  to  recent  legislation.  The  failure  of  the  southern  rice  crops  in  191 1 
caused  a  decrease  m  the  rice  imports  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  import  of  Amer- 
ican fiour,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  rice  and  rice-flour. 

The  demand  for  labour  in  the  rubber  plantations  of  Malaya  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  number  of  Chinese  emigrants  to  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  table 
which  follows  illustrates  the  extent  of  the  Hong-Kong  immigrant  and  emigrant  trade: — 


Year. 

Emigrants  to 
Straits  Settlements. 

Total  Number 
of  Emigrants 

Total  number  of 

Immigrants 

(returning 

Emigrants). 

1909 
19 10 
1911 

48,016 

76,705 

100,906 

77.430 
111,058 

135.565 

144.821 

149.564 
149,894 

The  total  of  the  shipping  entering  and  clearing  at  ports  in  Hong-Kong  during  the  year 

19 10  was  the  highest  reached  in  the  mstory  of  the  colony.  The  number  of  vessels  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  was  40,714,  of  23,160,256  tons  in  19x0,  and  44,978  of  23,063,108  in  1911,  when 
24.0  per  cent  by  number  and  50.7  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  was  British. 

Finance, — In  191 1  the  revenue  was  /7,497,23i  and  the  expenditure  £7,077,177.  The 
amount  of  the  Consolidated  Loan  (Inscribed  Stock  Loans  of  1803  and  1906)  at  the  end  of 

191 1  stood  at  £1,485,732,  and,  'in  addition,  the  advances  oy  the  Crown  Agents  for 
railway  construction  amounted  to  £340,000.  The  rateable  value  has  doubled  since  1900-01 
and  for  191 1-12  stood  at  £11,161,390.  The  colony  pays  a  military  contribution  fixed  at 
20  per  cent  of  the  revenue;  the  cost  of  volunteers  is  borne  entirely  by  the  colony. 

Communications, — Hong-Kong  has  unrivalled  stea^  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  there  is  a  weekly  European  Mail  service.  During  19 10  the  Hong-Kong  Post  Office 
began  to  forward  parcels  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany  via  Shanghai,  Damy  and  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railway.  The  cash-on-delivery  service  for  parcels  exchanged  with  the  United  King- 
dom was  adopted  on  May  i,  1909.  From  Jan.  i,  191 1  the  Hong-Kong  gfovernment  was  re* 
lieved  by  the  Imperial  government  of  the  charge  of  the  postal  agenaes  in  China. 

Extensive  resuinptions  of  land.at  Kowloon  Point  were  enected  during  1009  to  provide  a 
site  for  the  terminal  station  of  the  Kowloon-Canton  Railway.  The  Bntisn  section  of  this 
railway,  21.78  miles  in  length  and  of  4'  8J"  gauge,  was  opened  on  October  r,  1910,  by  Sir 
Henry  May.  A  two-foot  gauge  branch  from  Fan  Ling  to  Sha  Tau  Kok,  a  distance  of  7^ 
miles,  was  commenced  in  May  191 1,  and  a  length  of  6}  miles  of  this  branch  was  opened  for 
traffic  on  December  21st.  The  Chinese  section  of  the  railway  was  opened,  anci  through 
traffic  between  Kowloon  and  Canton  established  on  October  4,  191 1. 

Governtnent. — Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  who  was  appointed  Governor  in  July  1907,  left 
the  colony  in  March  191 2,  to  become  Governor  of  Nigeria.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Francis  Henry  May,  K.C.M;G.,  formerly  Governor  of  Fiji  and  High  Commissioner 
for  the  Western  Pacific,  who  had  previously  been  acting  Governor. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  International  Opium  Conference  which 
met  in  Shanghai  in  February  1909,  the  opium  ordinances  have  been  amended  and 
consolidated,  and  additional  restrictions  and  safeguards  have  been  imposed  in  respect 
of  morphine,  compounds  of  opium  and  cocaine.  Twenty-six  opium  divans  were  closed 
in  1909,  and  all  that  remained  both  in  the  island  of  Hong-Kong  and  the  New  Territories 
were  closed  in  19 10.  A  grant  of  £9000  was  made  to  the  colony  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment for  the  year  1 910  on  account  of  the  loss  of  opium  revenue,  and  a  grant  of  £12,000 
for  the  same  purpose  for  the  year  1911-12.  In  order  to  replace  the  revenue  lost  on 
opium,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  on  September  17,  1909,  imposing 
duties  on  intoxicating  liquors  consumed  in  the  colony.  The  34  ordinances  passed  in 
19 10  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  cotisolidation  of  the  ordinances  relating  to  the 
New  Territories,  copyright,  crown  suits,  lepers,  midwives,  oaths  and  the  volunteer 
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reserve.  In  191 1  the  ordinances  passed  numbered  65,  the  largest  number  ever  dealt 
with  in  one  year.  They  related  chiefly  to  defence,  the  consolidation  of  the  liquor  lawS) 
the  university,  stamp  duties,  civil  procedure,  laws  for  the  more  effectual  control  of  clubs 
and  societies,  and  for  the  registration  of  Chinese  partnerships  with  limitation  of  liability. 

A  conference  lasting  from  June  till  November  1909  was  held  in  Hong-Kong  between 
the  Portuguese  and  Chinese  Commissioners  for  the  delimitation  of  the  boundaries  of 
Macao.  In  July  1909  there  was  trouble  in  Macao  with  pirates  on  Colo  wan  Island,  in 
which  Portuguese  troops  and  gunboats  were  engaged.  Some  of  the  pirates  escaped  and 
were  afterwards  arrested  at  Cheung  Chow  Islands  in  the  New  Territories. 

Police  and  Crime. — The  strength  of  the  police  force  in  191 1  totalled  1080;  the  force 
is  composed  of  134  Europeans,  399  Indians  and  547  Chinese.  The  District  Watchmen 
Force,  composed  of  124  Chinese,  patrols  the  Chinese  quarters  of  the  city  of  Victoria 
under  the  supervision  of  European  police.  The  daily  average  of  prisoners  confined  in 
the  Victoria  Gaol  in  191 1  was  595  as  compared  with  726  in  1904,  the  highest  previous 
average.  The  average  percentage  of  prisoners  to  population  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  0.14,  but  owing  to  the  large  floating  population  which  is  constantly  moving  between 
the  colony  and  Canton,  this  percentage  does  not  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  compara- 
tive criminality  of  the  residents  of  the  colony.  The  Chinese  community  in  Hong-Kong 
was  profoundly  stirred  by  the  revolutionary  movement  in  China,  and  for  some  day^  in 
the  early  part  of  November  1911  great  excitement  prevailed,  A  proclamation  under 
the  Peace  Preservation  Ordinance  was  issued  November  29th,  and  remained  in  force 
until  February  26,  1912.  The  police  succeeded  in  preventing  any  serious  outbreak 
of  lawlessness,  though  the  influx  of  undesirable  characters  from  Canton  and  other 
parts  of  China  caused  many  cases  of  disorderliness,  assaults  and  petty  thieving.  Mili- 
tary assistance  had  to  be  provided  and  special  constables  enlisted. 

Education. — Education  is  provided  at  67  government  and  Grant  Schools  comprising  20 
upper  grade  schools  (average  attendance  4107)  and  74  lower  grade  schools  (average  at- 
tendance 9196).  On  September  7,  19 11,  a  Board  of  Chinese  Vernacular  Primary  Educa- 
tion was  constituted  to  promote  efficient  Chinese  vernacular  education  and  to  col- 
lect funds  to  supplement  the  government  subsidy  made  to  the  Board.  The  amount  of  the 
government  subsidy  for  the  year  19 1 2  was  £41 00.  Higher  education  is  represented  by  the  Tech- 
nical Institute  where  instruction  is  given  in  scientific,  technical  and  commercial  subjects.  The 
Hong-Kong  University  building  was  opened  on  March  I2»  1912.  The  hrst  chairs  were  to  be 
those  of  medicine,  engineering  and  the  arts;  the  medium  of  instruction  will  be  English. 
The  primary  object  of  the  University  is  to  train  the  character  and  morals  of  students  and, 
so  far  as  is  possible,  to  inculcate  western  ideals.  It  will  be  open  to  all  races  and  creeds,  but 
owing  to  the  position  of  Hong-Kong  it  is  chieflv  intended  for  the  Chinese.  At  the  end 
of  191 1  the  University  endowment  fund  amounted  to  £40,098.  The  British  government  has 
promised  a  sum  of  £300  a  year  scholarships  ("King  Edward  VII  Scholars  ). 

Social. — ^The  Victoria  Recreation  Club,  which,  under  the  style  of  the  Victoria  Regatta 
club,  held  its  first  regatta  in  1849,  celebrated  its  60th  anniversary  on  July  10,  1909,  in  a  new 
club  house  which  had  been  built  on  an  extension  of  what  was  formerly  Murray  Pier.  The 
Club  Germania  commemorated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  on  November  27,  1909.  On  June 
22,  191 1  the  coronation  of  King  George  V  was  celebrated  by  a  public  holiday.  The  whole  of 
the  colony  was  illuminated  for  three  nights,  all  the  men-of-war  in  the  harbour  combining  in 
the  display. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  colony  has  lost  several  of  its  prominent  men  by  death, 
including  Mr.  George  Murray  Bain,  who  came  to  the  colony  in  1864  as  sub-editor  of  the 
"China  Mail"  of  which  paper  he  ultimately  became  proprietor;  he  died  April  21,  1909.  Sir 
Hormusjee  Mody,  the  donor  of  the  Hong-Kong  University  buildings,  died  on  June  26, 191 1. 
On  October  28,  191 1,  Mr.  W.  D.  Barnes,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  who  had  only  recently  been 
transferred  to  Hongkong  from  the  Federated  Malay  States,  met  with  an  untimely  death  on 
the  polo  ground.  (H.  Spooner.) 

Welhalwe!^ 

The  population  in  191 1  was  1471I77  (146,840  Chinese  and  293  of  other  nationalities). 
This  gives  a  density  of  about  5 10  per  square  mile.  The  European  element  numbers 
215.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  Royal  Naval  contingent  on  the  island  of  Liu  Kung,  and 
of  school-boys  most  of  whom  have  their  homes  in  Shanghai.  Of  the  native  male  pop- 
ulation about  one-fifth  is  engaged  in  occupations  other  than  agricultural.  This  fra^ 
^  See  E,  B.  xxviii,  494. 
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tion  includes  merchants  (shopkeepers  and  employees),  fishermen,  carpenters  and 
builders,  smiths,  boatmen  and  teachers — named  in  order  of  their  numerical  impor- 
tance. As  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  small-holders,  many  of  them  combine  several 
occupations. 

Weihaiwei  is- now  a  regular  port  of  call  for  many  China  coasting  steamers  sailing  north- 
wards from  Shanghai,  and  there  is  also  a  regular  weekly  service,  carrying  mails  and  passengers 
between  Shanghai  and  Weihaiwei,  subsidised  by  the  Government.  The  mails  are  landed 
and  shipped  at  Port  Edwar-:^,  where  the  main  Post  Office  has  been  established  and  which  is 
now  the  principal  anchorage  for  steamers,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  on  the  Island  of  Liu 
Kung.  The  shortest  time  in  which  a  mail  has  arrived  from  London  via  Siberia  is  15  days. 
The  number  of  steamers  that  called  during  191 1  was  615,  net  tonnage  519*399. 

Of  the  total  area,  which  is  285  square  miles,  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  two-fifths 
is  arable  land.  The  principal  export  crop  is  ground-nuts  (Arachis  hypogaea),  the  export  of 
which  amounted  in  191 1  to  5^7  tons  of  nuts  and  8510  tons  of  seeds.  Shark  fishing  has  been 
carried  on  bj^  the  Japanese  since  1908,  but  only  seven  boats  were  enga|[ed  during  1911. 

Revenue  in  1911-12  was  <74»673,  expenditure  1153,591,  and  grant-m-aid  £6000. 

The  191 1  census  returned  8637  males  and  40  females  of  the  Chinese  population  as  able  to 
read  and  write;  that  is,  just  below  6  per  cent- of  the  total  population,  or  over  11  per  cent  of 
the  male  population.  The  people  of  the  territory  have  voluntarily  agreed  to  levy  a  small 
tax  on  theatrical  performances  tor  the  improvement  of  the  standard  of  education  m  village 
schools,  which  is  very  low.  The  government  Free  School  during  the  year  191 1  had  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  60  pupils.  There  are  several  other  schools  for  boys  and  girls  under  the 
management  of  Europeans.  From  the  Chinese  treaty  ports  and  Hong  Kong,  boys  are  now 
sent  to  the  Weihaiwei  School  for  European  Boys.  1  he  average  attendance  is  about  50 
and  the  school  is  now  the  home  of  the  First  North  China  Troop  otBoy  Scouts. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  territory  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  orderly  nature,  and  crime  is 
rare.  In  19 11  there  were  786  convictions*  Gambling  is  re^onsible  for  a  large  proportion 
of  these.  The  prisoners  are  employed  on  labour  of  a  useful  kind,  such  as  roaomending  and 
treeplanting.  The  total  strength  of  the  police  force  is  3  European  inspectors,  3  Chinese 
sergeants  and  52  constables;  an  average  of  one  policeman  to  2830  of  the  population. 

The  territory  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  suicides— 31  males  and  63  females  in  191 1. 

In  1909  the  Provincial  Assemblies  were  inaugurated  in  China.  On  tne  Weihaiwei  reg- 
ister of  the  electors  entitled  to  vote  or  to  become  members  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of 
Shantung,  appeared  about  500  names. 

An  ordinance  was  introduced  in  1909,  prohibiting  ^nerally  the  importation,  sale  and 
smoking  of  opium,  or  any  other  hypnotic  except  on  medical  grounds.  A  refuge  was  opened 
under  the  control  of  a  medical  omcer  for  those  who  desired  to  rid  themselves  of  the  opium 
habit.  The  number  of  persons  licenced  to  smoke  opium  in  191 1  was  42  as  compareid  with 
50  in  1910  and  iio  in  1909«  The  licensed  smokers  are  either  over  50  years  of  age  or  suffer 
from  a  chronic  disease.  The  opium  habit  is  becoming  less  prevalent  and  there  are  few 
young  men  who  indulge  in  it.  On  the  other  hand  cases  of  drunkenness,  which  till  recent 
years  were  very  rare  among  the  Chinese  of  Weihaiwei,  are  now  becoming  more  numerous. 

The  Revolution  in  China  in  191 1  caused  an  outbreak  of  disturbances  on  the  Weihaiwei 
frontier,  which  necessitated  employing  marines  to  guard  the  boundary.  On  the  withdrawal 
of  the  marines  a  force  of  a  hundred  men  of  the  Royal  Innis-killtng  Fusiliers  was  sent  from 
Tientsin  to  take  their  place.  The  city  of  Weihaiwei,  following  the  lead  of  the  Treaty  port 
of  Chefoo,  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  Republican  party  on  the  14th  of  November. 

The  Commissioner  of  Weihaiwei  is  Sir  James  Haldane  Stewart  Lockhart,  K.C.M.G. 

(H.  Spoqner.) 

Fiji  1 

The  total  population  at  the  end  of  191 1  was  142,761,  as  compared  with  137,588  in 
1910.    During  191 1  4,216  Indian  immigrants  entered  as  against  3,879  during  1910. 

The  colony  continues  to  progress  satisfactorily.  A  large  area  of  native  land  has 
been  taken  up  on  leasehold  and  the  industries  have  increased.  The  Sigatoka  dis- 
trict, now  opened  up,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  principal  sugar-producing  districts. 
The  field  work  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Viti  Levu  was  completed  during  191 1. 

In  March  19 10  the  colony  was  visited  by  a  hurricane  which  did  considerable  damage 
to  buildings  and  plantations.  Banana  plantations  and  many  acres  of  sugar-cane  were 
entirely  destroyed,  the  latter  being  affected  more  particularly  by  floods  in  the  low-lying 
country  where  cane  is  principally  grown.  Damage  to  coco-nut  plantations  was  also 
considerable,  but  rubber  plantations  were  unaffected  by  the  wind. 

Finance. — ^The  revenue  for  191 1  amounted  to  £240,395  or  £28,442  more  than  for  1910, 

>  See  £.  B,  x,  335. 
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and  £33,098  in  excess  of  the  original  estimate.  The  expenditure  for  191 1  amounted  to 
/265,347,  which  was  £28,686  in  excess  of  1910.  The  principal  increase  in  expenditure  was 
tor  Public  Works  Extraordinary. 

Trade, — ^The  bulk  of  the  colony's  trade  continues  to  be  conducted  through  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  The  total  trade  during  loii  amounted  to  £2,233,285.  In  1910  the 
figures  were  £1.833,847.  The  total  trade  witn  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  posses- 
sions, which  is  88  per  cent  of  the  total  trade,  increased  from  £1,747,283  in  1910  to  £2,138,827 
in  191 1.  An  extraordinary  increase  in  the  quantity  of  green  fruit  exported  is  noticeable. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  banana  industry  was  not  in  191 1  affected  by  any  serious 
cyclonic  disturbance.  The  total  area  of  land  under  sugar  cane  in  December  191 1  was  es- 
timated at  43,358  acres,  from  which  was  produced  488,534  tons  of  sugar  cane.  The  es- 
timated cultivated  area  under  banana  and  pine  apples  was  4,6^2  and  230  acres  respectively. 
The  area  under  coco-nuts  was  estimated  at  ,37i562  acres.  The  principal  minor  export  in 
191 1  was  trocas  shell,  locally  known  as  "sici.'  It  is  found  abundantly  on  the  reefs  sur- 
rounding the  greater  part  of  the  colony  and  is  exported  for  use  principally  in  France  and 
Japan  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons.  It  was  placed  on  the  list  for  the  first  time  in  19 10 
and  the  export  for  191 1  amounted  to  £14,252  in  value. 

Government, — Sir  Francis  Henry  May,  K.C.M.G.  was  appointed  Governor  of  Fiji  and 
High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific  in  191 1,  to  succeed  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  who  retired  in  1910.  In  1912  Sir  Ernest  Bickham  Sweet-Escott,  K.C.M.G. 
succeeded  Sir  F.  H.  May,  who  was  appointed  to  the  governorship  of  Hongkong. 

Among  legal  enactments  during  1910  and  191 1  was  an  ordinance  providing  for  the 
raising  of  a  loan  of  £100,000  for  the  reclamation  of  the  Suva  harbour,  and  of  harbour  works 
at  Suva  and  of  works  for  the  general  sanitation  of  the  town.  Other  ordinances  relate  to  the 
taxation  of  buildings,  the  extension  of  restrictions  regarding  the  sale  of  spiritous  liquors, 
and  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  laws  relating  to  lepers  and  the  constitution  of  a 
Central  Board  of  Health. 

Education, — During  iQii  a  special  grant  of  £300  was  allowed  the  Suva  Public  School 
for  building  purposes.  The  school  has  five  teachers  with  an  average  attendance  of  137-2. 
The  Levuk^  school  has  two  teachers  and  an  average  attendance  during  191 1  of  142.7.  The 
education  of  natives  is  conducted  mainly  by  the  Wesleyan  and  Roman  Catholic  Missions. 
The  former  has  1002  schools  with  a  total  attendance  of  16,525.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  has  124  schools  and  in  191 1  2293  native  children  were  on  the  school  rolls.  The 
general  question  of  education  within  the  Colony  was  the  subject  of  a  commission  which  sat 
throughout  190^,  but  the  steps  to  be  taken  are  still  under  consideration. 

Judicial. — The  total  number  of  offences  reported  to  the  police  was  6160,  which  was  14 
more  than  in  19 10.  Of  these  reported  offences  776  were  offences  against  the  person,  372 
larceny,  141  offences  against  property  (other  than  larceny),  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
balance  were  offences  against  labour  laws  by  indentured  labourers. 

Climate. — The  rainfall  recorded  at  Suva  during  191 1  was  108.346  inches.  In  the  previous 
year  the  rainfall  was  107.812  inches.  The  greatest  rainfall  in  any  one  day  throughout  the 
year  was  15.907  inches  on  November  12th. 

Shipping, — The  number  of  vessels  visiting  the  Colony  during  191 1  was  151  with  a  tonnage 
of  295,477  as  against  140,  with  a  tonnage  of  262,273  in  19 10. 

Gilbert^  and  Ellice'  Islands  Protectorates 

The  population  of  these  Protectorates  in  1910  was  about  30,000  of  whom  150  were 
Europeans  and  50  Asiatics.  The  natives  are  nearly  all  engaged  in  the  copra  industry  but 
about  700  are  employed  by  the  Pacific  Phosphate  Company  at  Ocean  Island  and  100  by  the 
owners  of  Fanning  Island.  An  epidemic  of  dysentry  caused  a  heavy  death  rate  in  1908-09. 
The  financial  statement  for  19 10  showed  an  excess  of  liabilities  over  assets  amounting  to 
£5966.  This  adverse  balance  was  caused  by  the  purchase  of  the  S.  S.  "Tokelau"  and  the 
erection  of  several  residences  for  Government  officials  in  1909.  The  trade  of  the  Gilberts 
was  very  much  affected  during  the  year  by  the  prevailing  drought  which  reduced  the  expnort 
of  copra.  But  little  progress  was  made  cluring  the  year,  the  energy  of  the  native  officials 
being  concentrated  on  combating  famine.  The  export  of  phosphate  of  lime  from  Ocean 
Island  amounted  to  166,695  tons  as  against  119,425  tons  in  1909. 

Tongan*  Islands  Protectorate 
The  population  in  1909  was  21,958.  The  latest  report,  dated  1910  and  issued  in  1912, 
stated  that  the  islands  arc  in  a  satisfactory  financial  and  commercial  condition,  a  condition 
of  affairs  brought  about  by  the  absence  of  drought  and  hurricane  for  a  number  of  yearn. 
The  general  revenue  for  1910  amounted  to  £44,007  as  compared  with  £40,456  in  19109. 
The  expenditure  for  these  years  amounted  to  £42,617  and  £34,739  respectively.  The  im- 
ports in  1910  totalled  £160,543  as  against  £152,870  in  1909  and  the  exports  £245,946  in 
1910  as  compared  with  £217,155  in  the  previous  year.  The  trade  of  the  Protectorate  could 
be  considerably  increased  if  the  native  government  exercised  a  more  efficient  administra- 
tion and  made  provision  for  an  adequtae  supply  of  labour.    Climate  and  soil  are  grer 

»  See  £.  B.  xii,  11.  •  See  iS,  B.  ix,  291.  *  See  £.  B.  xxvii,  3. 
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in  favour  of  agricultural  development  but  labour  is  scarce  and  expensive.  Copra  continues 
to  be  the  principal  export,  1^,998  tons  valued  at  £232,866  being  sent  away  in  1910.  About 
one  quarter  of  the  total  output  is  shipped  to  Europe,  the  balance  going  to  Australia.  The 
Tonran  Islands  are  now  a  place  of  call  for  a  line  of  steamers  running  b^ween  Australia. and 
San  Francisco.  The  shipping  returns  for  1910  consequently  show  a  considerable  increase. 
In  that  year  59  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  104,403,  enterea.  The  Government  College  at 
Nukualofa  was  advanced  by  the  appointment  of  a  technical  instructor  in  carpentry  and 
the  commencement  of  a  Technical  School. 

Solomon  Islands^ 

The  natives  of  the  Protectorate  are  estimated  to  number  150,006.  In  March  191 1  the 
white  and  foreign  population  numbered  443,  as  against  251  in  1900.  The  number  of  in- 
dentured labourers  employed  in  the  Protectorate  at  the  end  of  March  ipi  1  numbered  4500. 
In  1900  the  number  was  only  2284.  The  revenue  for  1910-11  amounted  to  £14,130  and  the 
expenditure  to  £9493.  The  loan  of  £2000  made  from  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  certain  claims  to 
land  preferred  by  German  claimants  in  the  islands  ceded  by  Germany  to  Great  Britain  in 
1900  was  paid  off  in  1909-10  and  the  Protectorate  is  now  free  from  debt.  The  imports  for 
1910-11  were  £103,147  and  the  exports  £88,890.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  import  and 
export  trade  is  with  New  South  Wales.  The  coconut  plantations  in  the  Protectorate  are 
developing  rapidly.  It  is  estimated  that  the  area  of  these  plantations,  owned  by  white 
men  amounts  to  about  18,000  acres.  The  quantity  of  copra  exported  during  19 10  amounted 
to  4030  tons  and  seems  likely  to  increase.  Ivory  nuts  rank  next  in  importance  to  copra 
among  the  agricultural  products.  The  nut  is  the  friiit  of  a  species  of  sago  palm  (Ccelococcus 
solomonensis),  peculiar  to  the  Solomon  Islands.  It  grows  naturally  in  swampy  ground, 
where  it  is  also  being  cultivated.  The  nuts  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons  and 
other  similar  articles.  Bananas  of  high  ciuality  are  now  being  produced  and  have  lately 
come  upon  the  Sydney  market,  but  this  industry  is  only  in  infancy.  Rubber,  cotton  and 
other  fibres  are  still  in  an  experimental  stage,  l)ut  give  promise  of  development.  The  ship- 
ping returns  show  that  the  number  of  British  and  other  foreign-going  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  in  the  Protectorate  durine  1910-11  numbered  82,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  63,257. 
The  total  rainfall  registered  at  Tulagi  in  1910  was  133.40  inches.      (A;  Bruce  Jackson.) 

Gibraltar^ 

The  population  on  April  2,  191 1,  was  25,367  (14,145  males;  11,2^2  females),  in  addition 
to  8,050  men  on  board  H.M.  ships  in  harbour. 

Revenue  (1910)  £80,929;  (1911)  £94.573-  Expenditure  (1910)  £76,410;  (1911)  £73.390. 
The  shipping,  entered  and  cleared,  amounted  in  1911  to  11,704,163,  of  which  7,143,083 
tons  were  British.  A  scheme  is  in  hand  for  the  improvement  of  commercial  facilities  at 
Waterport.  In  August  191 1  the  removal  of  coal  hulks  was  considered  as  their  presence, 
as  offering  shelter  to  torpedo  boats,  was  held  to  be  dangerous  in  war;  on  the  other  hand,  their 
removal  was  viewed  with  concern  by  those  interested  m  the  coal  traffic  of  the  port. 

The  naval  establishment  was  inspected  on  June  6,  1912,  by  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  and  Admiral  H.S.H.  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg. 

Cyprus' 

The  census  of  April  2,  191 1,  gave  a  total  of  274,108,  including  the  military  popula- 
tion; of  this  number  56,428  were  Mahommedans  and  217,680  non-Mahommedans. 
There  were  4658  males  in  excess  of  females. 

Agriculture. — As  the  result  of  two  bad  harvests  in  succession  tjie  year  1910  was  not  a 
prosperous  one  for  Cyprus.  There  was  a  serious  falling  off  in  revenue  and  a  trade  depression 
which  reacted  on  every  industry  and  activity  in  the  island.  Wheat  was  below  the  average 
of  the  preceding  five  years;  barley  was  a  poor  crop.  The  production  of  cotton  on  the  other 
hand  was  almost  double  that  of  the  previous  year  and  there  was  a  substantial  increase  of 
olives,  carobs,  grapes,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons  and  silk.  An  exceptionally  severe 
winter,  succeeding  late  rains,  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  flocks;  in  the  Famagusta  dis- 
trict there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  12,000  sheep  and  1500  goats.  The  outlook  for  the  wine 
industry  was  gloomy;  and  the  relief  works  were  continued  in  the  Limassol  district  for  the 
benefit  of  the  vine  growers.  The  crisis  in  the  wine  industry  was  suddenly  relieved^  how- 
ever»  by  events  in  France  and  Italy  which  caused  a  brisk  demand  there  for  Cyprus  wines. 
The  output  of  wine  was  good  and  satisfactory  prices  were  obtained. 

In  the  seven  nursery  gardens  in  various  parts  of  the  island  more  attention  is  now  given 
to  the  production  of  fruit  trees,  vegetables  and  economic  plants  than  to  the  cultivation,  as 
heretofore,  of  purely  forest  trees.    In  the  experimental  garden  at  Nicosia  several  thousand 

» See  £.  B.  XXV.  364.  « See  £,  iJ.  xl,  938.  « See  £.  3.  vii,  695, 
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fruit  trees  were  planted  during  the  year  and  a  number  of  vines  were  also  planted  to  provide 
cuttings  later  on.  The  cotton  experiment*  with  the  varieties  previously  tried  again  gave 
eood  results.  The  distillation  of  essential  oils  is  an  important  item  in  the  work  01  the 
Acrictiltural  department,  though  the  market  appeal^  to  be  somewhat  limited.  The  art 
of  basket-making  Is  now  taught  and  a  number  nave  been  made  for  fruit  transport.  The 
export  of  potatoes  to  Egypt -has  «howii  conaiderable  expansion,  36,271  cwt.  (value  £8473) 
being,  sent  a;nny  in  191 1  as  against  14,983  cwt.  (value  £3839)  m  1910. 
.  The  agricultural  depression  of  1910-11  affected  the  sale  oT  building  timber,  the  receipts 
from  whicn  amounted  to  £j592  as  against  £3762  during  the  previous  year.  Two  new  forest 
station^  h^Eve  been  starteoin  the  Famagusta  and  Nicoeia  districts.  The  expenditure  011  the 
foMStry  depftitment  amounts  to  about.  £13.000  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  vote  for  special 
tree  pmntipg»  ?.nd  the  revenue,  represents  at  present  only  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  cost, 
thoueh  the  toundations  are  being  graduallv  laio  of  a  large  revenue  in  the  future.  Now  that 
the  aestniction  of  trees  has  been  stopped  and  systematic  planting  undertaken  the  island 
may  again  become  one  of  the  best  timber*producing  areas  in  the  Levant. 

Miuing.^The  asbestos  mining  industry  is  progressing  steadily  under  considerable 
difficulties  as  regards  labour  and  transport.  During  the  year  417  tons  of  dressed  asbestos 
were  exported.  It  is  hoped  to  increase  production  with  the  aid  of  improved  machinery^ 
Asbestos  is  present  in  practically  unlimited  quantities  but  the  fibre  is  for  the  most  part  very 
short,  and  the  output  does  not;  in  consequence  possess  a  high  market  value. 

Trade. — rTjtie  value  of  imports  during  the  year  19 10,  exclusive  of  specie,  was  £493,475 
and  the  value  of  the  exports  £^11,841 ;  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  £18,366  wnereas 
in  I9P9  there  ivas  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  amounting  to  £i;jo,64;^  due  to  importa- 
tions of  Hour  ami  the  partial  faihi^re  of  the  cereal  and  carob  crop.  The  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  represent  a6  pec  cent,  of  the  whole;  the  exports  to  the  United  Ivii\gdpm 
27  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  total  number  and  tonnage  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  entered 
aiy]  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  was  2,268  with  a  tonnap^  of  742,584,  being  a  decrease 
of  90  steamers,  with  48,967  tons  and  an  increase  of  i8o^lmg  vessels  and  6517  tons. 

Finance. — The  revenue  collected  in  1910-u  was  £286,848  grant  in  aid  l^Ofioo,  total 
£326,848.  Expenditure  £;25i, 52 1,  tribute  £92,799,  total  £344,320,  The  excess  of  expen- 
diture oyer  revenue  was  due  to  the  fact  that  surplus  balances  of  £17,670  were  drawn  on  to 
meet  a  special  Forest  Estimate  of  £5000,  and  a  special  Public  Works  £0tiinate.  of  £12,670^ 

Political. — Major  Sir  Henry  Hamilton  John  Goold-Adams,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B., 
was  appointed  High  Commissioner  in  succession  to  Sir  Charles  A.  Kihg-Harman, 
K.C.M.G^,  and  arrived  in  October  1911  to  take  over  the  administration. 

On  September.  5, 191 1,  the  Legislative  Council  was  dissolved  and  elections  for  a  new 
couflcif  subsequently  took  place.  '       ^ 

On  May  2 7,  .191 2,  the  troops  had  to  be  caQed  out*  to  quell  a  riot  between  Greeks'  and 
Turks.    Four  persons  were  killed,  80  wOurided.    No  Englishmen  were  hurt. 

In  August  191 2  a  deputation  from  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus  conferred  With  the  British 
Colonial  Secretary  and  asked  for  administrative  reforms,  induding  an  fncrcased  propor-^ 
tion  of  Greeks  to  Turks  on  the  Legislative  Council,  and  also  for  th^  aboHtion  of  the 
tribute  to  Turkey  of  £42,000  a  year. 

Several  measures  of  local  utility  were  passed  daring  the  s^on  of  1910.  Of  the 
most  important  was  the  law  i^oviding  for  the  registration  of  trade  marks. 

Educationj-^ln  .1910*1 1-  there  Were  583  prioiary  schooU,  with  707  teachers  aod  30,779* 
scholars;  an  iaccease  of  12  schools,  25  teachers. and  1,203  ^holars  over  iqcq-iOk  The  aver* 
age  daily  attendance,- excluding  harvesting  time,  isestimated  at  26,910^  .^The  schools  wer^ 
supported  at  an  expense  of  £16,859  raided  locally  by  assessment,  contributions  from  religious 
fune^.or  individuals.'  The  schools  ar^  apportioned  amongst  the  following  reli^us  com-) 
muiiities:  Mosletn  (1^7);  Greek  Christians  (387);  Armenian  <5^^  MagoniteOQ^  jThfs  ayer-^^ 
age  ^ttendanpe  in  Moslem  schools  was  4659,  and  in  Greek  Christian  schools  22,159. 

FuUib  ffialth. — At  fhe  end  of  1910  an  outbrtok  of  smallpK>x  occmrcd  but  this  was  checked 
by  vigorous  nieasiines  of  isolation  and  Vaccination. '  Malarial  fever  was  less  prevalent  than 
ill  former  yearsv  ^74  cases  being  returned  as  compared  with  .74^0  in  1909,  and  10,476  jn 
1^08.  The  hospitals  of  the  islands  show  an  all-round  increase  m  attendance  and^  admis- 
sions, and  important  improvements  have  been  made.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  inmate^ 
of  the  Leper  Farm  numbered  99  and  their  lot  has  been  considerably  relieved  by  a  substantial 
inc#ease.to  the 'grant. allowed  them  by  :t he  government. 

CUtfwU. — Tne  weather  in  Cvprus  during  19 11  was.  e:^tremcly  varied  as  regards  heat  and 
cold.  Snow  fell. on  the  central  plains  and  remained  on  the  ground  some  days,  an  evcinf 
which  had  not  occurred  for  13  years.  The  average  minfaH  over  the  whole  island  was"23.i(^ 
inches.  ^  (A.  Bauge  JaiIkson.) 
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Malta^ 

The  civil  population  of  Malta  on  April  i,  191 2,  was  estimated  at  215,332,  as  against 
21 5,395  on  the  corresponding  date  of  191 1 .  The  total  number  of  births  in  the  two  years 
was  721 1.  The  birth  rate  in  1911-12  was  33.49  as  compared  with  36.1*  per  thousand 
in  the  previous  year.  The  total  number  of  deaths  was  5286,  as*  compared  with  4612  in 
iguo^iu  Th^  death  rate  of  the  civil  population  in  i9ii,-x2  was  24.42  per  thousand* 
as  against  21.42  in  1910-11.  The  general  state  of  health  in  the  island  during  the  y^r 
was  satisfactory,  except  for  an  eHensive  epidemic  of  measles  and  some  cases  of  cholera. 
Cholera  broke  out  in  an  encampment  which  was  formed  to  shelter  refugees  from  tie  war 
ii(  Tripoli.  There  were  z  16  cases,  85  of  which  proved  fatal.  The  preventive  measures 
taken  were  successful  in  stamping  out  the: disease. 

Agriculture. — ^The  total  area  of  land  under  cultivation  in  1911-12  was  41,866  acres,  while 
the  area  of  uncultivated  land  was  estimated  at  4707  acres.  The  total  area  under  cereals 
was  13,444  acres.  The  total  yield  of  cereals  including  wheat,  barley  and  mischiato  (a 
mixture  of  both)  was  22,457  quarters.  The  area  under  beans  and  othfer  pulse  was  2004 
acres,  with  a  total  yield  of  3902  quarters.  The  area  planted  with  potatoes  Was  4147  acres 
and  the  total  yield  was  448,454  cwts.  Cummin  seed  was  plant^  ort  1594*  acres.  The 
total  yield  amounted  to  11,430  cwts.  The  total  quantity  of  oranges,  lemons  and  mandarines 
gathered  is  estimated  at  176,000  dozen.  The  acreage  oiF  land  under  cotton  was  ifoo "acres; 
the  total* yield  was  187,^40  lbs.  The  average  price  obtained  was  6id  per  !b.  Thcf  quantity 
exported  was  122,041  lbs:  of  this  22,015  lb  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  *     i- 

Finance  and  Trade. — ^The  revenue  for  1911-I2  amounted  to"  £4.18,11^  and  the  expen- 
ditures £467,783.  The  totdl  expenditure  on  the  garrison  (including  Militfa)  was  £511,649. 
In  1910-1I  tne  expenditure  was  £510,033.  The  total  declared  value  of  goods  imported, 
exclusive  of  bullion  and  specie  and  of  goods  imported  for  transhipment  was  £2,413,687. 
The  total  declared  value  of  goods  exported  (exclusive  of  transhipments)  Was  £750,422. 

Shipping. — ^The  number  of  British  steamers  which  called  during  1911^12  was  997,  ton- 
nage 2,219,643.    The  number  of  foreign  steamers  was  I427,  tonnage  1,871,595. 

Ri>yal  Cammissien. — In  191 ;  a  Royal  Commission  sat  ^o  enquiry  into  the  unsatis- 
factory econon^ic  condition  of  the  isiai^d  and  as  to  the  best  means  to  restore  its  prosperity. 
The  conditions  show  a  financial  deficit,  a  decline  in  the  shipping  trade  and  an  increasing 
population  above  the  economic  capabilities  of  tjie  island.  .  Malta  has  sujffered  severely 
from  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  imperial  garrison,  naval  and  military,  since  1902 
-^a  reduction. which  includes  two  battalions  and  six  battleships.  Moreover,  the. fleet 
has  for  the  past  few  years  been  more  or  less  frequently  absent  from  Malta,. and  it  is 
estimated  that  this  absence  means  a  loss  to  the  island  of  at  least  £1000  a  day. .  On  the 
whole  the  reduction  of  the  garrison  must  mean  a  loss  to  the  industries,  of  Malta  of  not 
less  than  £490,000  annually.  The  financial  position  is  now  such  that  while  the  govern- 
ment expenditure  continually  increases,  the  revenue  dimimshes* 

la  1906  when  the  Admiralty  works,  were  completed,  the  extra  dema^  for  labour  which 
had  arisen  a  few  years  before  ceased  and  there  oegan  the  growth  of  unemployment  from 
which  Malta  is  now  suffering  and  which  has  been  aggravat'edby  a  rapid  increase  in  popula- 
tion. The  former  prosperity  depended  to  a  large  extent  upon  Imperial  expenditure  in 
connection  with  the  fortifications  and  military  works  and  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  garri- 
son and  the  fleet.  In  -1905, 9175  men  were  employed  in  the  Naval  establishmeat  as  compared 
with  51 8 1  in  191 1,  while  the  reduction  of  employment  under  the  War  department  has  also 
been  considerable.  '  The -demand  for  Maltese  lace  has  greatly  fallen  on  in  recent  yeeu^, 
owing  to  the  competition  of  machine-made^  lace,  chiefly  from  Germanv.  It  has-been  sue- 
gesti^  that  a  government  agency  for  the  sale  of  genuine  Maltese  lace  should  be  established. 

The  Commission,  composed  of  Sir  Francis  Mb  watt  (chairman),  Mr.  Russell  Eea, 
Sir  Mackefiide  Dalzell  Chalmers  aiid  Mr.  D.  L.  H.  Baynes  (secretary),  emphasized  in 
their  report  the  fact  that  the  difficulties,  both  financial  and  economic,  from  whicJh  Maltai 
is  at  present  suffering,  can  be  traced  almost  entirely  to  the  growth  of  hqr  population 
tvithout  a  corresponding  incifease  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  no  alteration  in  the 
system  gf  taxation  or  other  measure  serving  as  more  than  a  temporary  x>alliative.  The 
Commission  also  refers  to  the  density  of  population  and  the  impossibility  of  providing 
adequate  employment  by  the  development  of  existing  industrieis  or  by  the.  introduction 

1  See  fi*  B.  xvii.  507. 
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of  new  oflcis.    This  condition  is  yearly  ttrtensified  by  the  high  birth  rate,  and  thus  the 
standard  of  living  tends'  continually  to  fall  and  poverty  to  increase. 

The  Commission  makes  the  following  recommendations  among  others: — ^that  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  agricultural  industry  to  Malta  this  department  should  be  de« 
veloped  and  placed  under  an  officer  who  would  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work;  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  expenditure 
of  the  government  and  to  report  what  economies  can  be  effected;,  that  the  scale  and. 
amount  of  expenditure  on  public  works  extraordinary  should  be  cut  down;  that  the 
aimual  contribution  of  £sooo  paid  to  the  Imperial  government  in  aid  of  military  services 
should  be  discontinued  or  that  alternatively  the  island  government  should  be  authorised 
to  charge  a  fair  rent  for  all  sites  or  buildings  required  by  the  Army  or  Navy  for  purposes 
other  than  fortifications;  that  the  tax  on  imported  grain  should  be  reduced  by  half^  the 
revenue  thud  lost  being. made  up  by  increases  in  the  duties  on  imported  tobacco,  beer, 
and  ^ugar,  and  the  liquor  license  duties,  and  by  the  imposition  of  a  general  ad  valorem 
duty  on  imported  articles  at  present  untaxed;  ^nd  that  information  with  regard  to 
opportimities  for  emigration  should  be  made  readily  accessible. 

Legislation, — ^Twelve  ordinances  were  passed  by  the  Council  of  Government  during  1911. 
The  most  important  of  these  relate  to  the  management  and  regulation  of  customs,  the 
criminal  laws  and  the  manufacture  of! spirit  and.  artificial  wine  in  the  Island. 

Education, — ^There  are  loi  day  schools  and  42  night  schools.  The  enrollment  in  the  dity 
schools  in. September  19 11  was.  ^j282.  The  night  schools  were  attended  by  2666  pupils. 
The  strength,  of  the  teaching  stan  during  the"  year  was  766.  The  total  cost  of  the  element- 
ary school  was  £28,265.  An  average  of  175  students  attended  the  secondary  school  for 
girls.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  secondary  school  for  boys  was  66.  The  daily 
average  number  of  students  in  the  Lyceum  was  481^.  The  average  number  of  students 
who  attended  the  University  was  149,  as  aj^ainst  222  in  the  previous  year. 

Oh  January  24,  1912,  the  islands  were  visited  by  King  George  V  and  Queen  Mary,  who 
remained  from  the  24th  till  the  27th  and  received  an  enthusiastic*  reception. 

Climate.*^T}\^  meteomlogical  returns  show  a  mean  temperature  for  the  year  of  63.02?  F.. 
The  total  raiiifaU  was  24.230  inches*  Earthquakes  were  felt  locally  on  September:  30,: 
October  16,  and  November  15,  1911,  (A.  Bruce  JacksOn.) 

BRftlSR  EJUST  AFRICA 

British  East  Africa  comprises  (i)  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  (2)  the  Uganda  Pro? 
tectorate,  (3)  the  Sultanate  .of  Zamzibar.  .The  first  two  are  administered  through  thC; 
Colonial  Office  and  in  status  closely  approximate  to  crown  colonies.  The  Sultanate  of 
Zanzibar  is  a  protected  State,  its  affairs  beirtg  supervised  by  the  Foreign  Office.  The 
East  Africa  Protectorate  by  itself  is  popularly  known  as  "  British  East  Africa,"  but  all 
three  protectorates  come  strictly  under  the  designation. 

The  East  Africa  Protectorate.*— In  191 2  the  white  population  of  the  East  Africa! 

Protectorate  was  about  4,000;  the  Indian  about  20,000.    The  native  population  was 

estimated  at  4,000,000.    The  period  1909-12  witnessed  a  great  development  in  the 

Highlands,  that  part  of  the  protectorate  suited  for  permanent  occupation  by  Europeans. 

The  area  so  available  does  not  exceed  Ireland  in  size.     Nairobi,  the  capital,  had  (igri) 

14,000  inhabitants  (800  whites,  3,000  Indians).    It  contains  handsome  public  and 

private  buildings.     A  wireless  telegraphy  station  was  erected  in  191  Ji.    The  whftes  are 

almost  wholly  engaged  in , agriculture,  including  diairy  farming  and  stock  raising.     Sisal 

hemp,  black  wattle  (for  tanning)  and  coffee  are  the  chief  products.     Wheat,  barley, 

maize,  vegetables  and  cotton  are  also  cultivated.  .  Besides  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs,  there 

are  dstri'ch  farms,    purjng  1907-^6,  62,000  acres  of  freehold. and  1,718,060  of  leasehold 

land  were  taken  up;  !>  141,000  being  for  grazing.    Large  a,reas  near  the  coast  have  been 

planted  for  coco-nuts,  rubber,  tobacco,  &ct     The  only  mineral  estploited  is  carbonate 

of  soda,  but  coal  was  found  in  1911  near  the  railway  at  .Mackinrnm  Road  Station. 

Excluding  government  stores  and  specif  exports  rose  in  value  from  £5i5iOOO  in  1^07-8 
to  £962,000  m  i^io-i  I ;  imports  (chiefly  cotton  goods,  foodstuffs  and  agricultural  implements)' 
in  the  same  period  rose  from  £7;9?iOOO  to  £1,000,346. ,  In  1911  60%  of  the  imports  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom  or  British  poeseseioo^  »ndiip%  ixom  Germany.    Of  the  exports 

*  See  E.  B.  iv,  601  et  seq. 
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40%.weht  to  the  United  Kingdom;  France,  Germany  And  the,  United ,  States  taking  nearly 
all  the  remainder  in  about  equal  proportions.  The?  revenue  rose  frpni  f^SStOOO  in  190S-9 
to  over  £700,000  in  1911-12.  In  the  same  period  expenditure  was  approjrimatefy  £700,000 
each  year;  Up  to  19^12  grants  in  aid  were  made  by  the  British  treasuiy,  the  amount  so 
fotind'  in  1910-11  "being  ^i^o.ooa  In  1912  the  Protectorate  became  self-supporting. 
.  TjrafEc  on  the  Uganda  railway  increased  very  rapidly » as  a  result  of  the  great  lagricultural 
deyebpment  in  Uganda  as  well  as.  in  the  East  Africa  Protectorate.  The  total  tonnage 
handled  advanced  from  60,000  tons  in  1^69-10  to  77,000  tons  in  lOiO-ii  and  Io0,ooo  tons 
in  1911-12.  In  1912  nearly  half  a  million  passengers  were  carried;  double  the  number  of 
diree  y^rs  previously.  A  new  railway,  93  miles  long^  starting  from  the  Uganda,  nulwav  283 
o»il€ia  from  Mombasa  was  built  in  191 1- 12  to  the  Magadi  Soda  Lake,  which  JUestowarcfs.  the 
(^erman  frontier.  It  is  owned  by  the  company  exploiting  the  spda^  but  worked  by  the 
government..  Another  railway  (30  m.  long)  was  built  from  Nairobi  N.E.  to  the  Thika 
river;  opening  up  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  Highlands.  The  Imperial  govcrnrfient  made 
in  1912  a  loan  of  £750,006  towards  railway  improvements  and  die  provision  of  a  deep  water 
pier  at  Kilindini.  On  July  2,1912  Mr.  H.  A.  F.  Currie^CM.G.  (p.  i966),  wbio  had  been 
manager  of  the  Uganda  Railway  since  1903,  died.  He  was  succeeqed  (in  Cfct,)  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Taylor,  Superintending  Engineer,  Indian  State  Railway. 

*  The  passing  of  ten  years  since  the  first  settler  (Lord:  Dela'mere;  the  3d  b^rbn)  made  the 
Highlands  his  home  has  proved  that  climate  and  soil  admirably  sok  the  European  constitu* 
tion.  The  bulk  of  the  farm  work  is  done  by  the  Kikuyu,  a  race  which  has  distinct  aptitude 
for  agriculture.  The  settlers  were  largely  recruited  from  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
England,  and  by  the  end  of  the  decade  the  Highlands  were  furnished  with  churches,  schools, 
roads,  race  courses,  fenced  farms  and  substantial  farm  houses,  newspapers,  etc 

;  $Jr  J.  Hay^es  Sadler,  the  governor,  was  in.  July  1909  succeeded  by  Sir  Percy  Girouard. 
He  achieved  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  working  In  harmpiiy  with  the  white  settlers, 
who  chafed  under  crown  colony  administration  and  the.long^  delays  in  obtaining  Und 
grants.  In  September  191 1  the  indignation  of  the  Whole  white  community  was  roused 
by  Jhe  deportation  of  Mr.  Galbraith  Cole  (a  pioneer  settler  and  brother-in-law  of  Lord 
Delamere)  by  order  of  the  British  Colonial  Secretary.  .  Mr.  Cole,  after  vainly  seeking 
protection  from  native  stock  thieve,  shot  dead  a  Kikuyu  caught  sheep  stealing  who 
attempted  to  escape.  Tried  at  Nairobi  for  murder  the  jury  had  acquitted  Mr.  Cole  with- 
out leaving  the  bor.  One  result  of  this  episode  was  aii  eiid^vourl)y  the  administration 
to  afford  the  settlers  better  protection.  .  Oajuly  ay, ^9x2  the  resignation  was  announced 
of  Sir  Percy  Girouard,  who  had  accepted"  an  "offer  to  join  the  engineering  firna  of 
Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.,  in  England.  Mr.  H.  C.  B.dfield,  the  new  goVetnor,  who 
had  served  for  25  years  in  the  Malay  States,  reached  East  Africa  in  October  191.2. 

Uganda.^ — ;The  delimitation  of  the  western  and  south-western  frontiers  of  the  Ugan» 
da  protectorate,  where  they  adjoin  Belgian  Congo  and  German  East  Africa,  was  com- 
pleted in  191 2.  As  a  result  a  large  tract  of  country  north  of  Lake  Kivu  was  brought 
und^  British  administration  whilq  that  pa,rt  of  the  protejctpr^.te  west  of Xak^  Ai}>ert-was 
handed  over  to  Belgium.     The  area  of  the  protectorate  is  now  given  as  £17,681  sqJ  m. 

At -the  191 1  census  the  population  was  returned  at  2,843,325,  including  an  estimate 
of  378,000  for  natives. in  districts  not  ^nder  administrative  control.  The  European 
population  was  640  (including  203  government  servants  and  187  missionaries);  Asiatics 
numbered  2,216  (chiefly  traders  and  clerks).  'The  increase  in  population,  despite  the 
ravages  of  sleeping  sickness^  was  testimony  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
Baganda  (mosit  of  whom  are  Christians)  totalled  558,000,  tlie  Banyora,  the  next  largest 
race,  270,000..;  Mengo  had  32,441  uihabitants,  Entebbe,  on  Victoria  Nyanza,  9,569. 

.  The  years  1909-12  witnessed  an  unexampled;  development,  of  cottpn  growing,  the  firm 
estaj^lishment  01  qoffee  plantations  and  a  general  expansion  of  trader .  Besides  cotton  and 
coffee  there  is  a  large  trade  in  chillies  and  in  hides  and  skins,  and  in  191 1  plantatfOri  rubber, 
as  apart  from  wild  rubber,  first  appeared  in  the  export  list.  Wheat  is  grown  in  Toro  and 
Qci  the  foot-hills  of  Mt.  Elgon.  The  cultivation,  of  the  cotton  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  natives,  the  purchasing  and  coUectiqg  being  the  work  mainly  of  Indians,  while  the 
^m^ng  and  exporting  is  done  b^  European  firms.  In  1912,  as  the  result  of  three  vear 
rnvtstigation,  pure  long  staple  varieties  of  cotton — "Sunflower"  and  "Allen's  Improvea"— 

*  See  E.  B.  xxvii,  557  rt  w^.  ^     '■■  ' 

*By  1910,  in  which  year  the  deaths  from  the  disease 'wei^'  1,546,  sleeping  sickness  had 
been  got  under  control. 
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were  substituted  for  the  hybrid^  pfeyio\t^,  ^uhlKtt^d,  The  value  of  the  cotton  crop, 
£41 ,000  in  1908^  yisi^  ^165,000,  in  i9iOrii  and  .over  £250,000  in  1911-12-  Th«  imports 
'Cirherchi^ndise  only)  rose  m  value  from  £288,000;  in  1909-10  to  £347.000  in  1910-11,  and 
exports  increased  from  £2^5,ooq  to  £340,000. .  In  1909-10  revenue  (including  a  grarU  in  ;»id 
oi  ;£io3,ooo)  was  £268,000;  in  1910-11  it  was  £287,000  though  the  grant  ia  aid  was  reduced 
to  3fo6,ooo.     The  expenditure  in  the  two  years  was  £24jo,ooo  and  £252,000. 

The  railway. from  Jinja,  near,  the  Ripon  Falls,  along  the  Victoria  Nile  was. completed  to 
Namasagoli — 58  m. — m  Decenjiber  .1911.  It  cost  £170,000.  This  railway  connects  with 
a  steamer  service  on  Lake.Kiog^  and  opens  up  BuVedi,  where  a  rich  soil  apd  a  well  defined 
dry  season  provide  exceptional  opportunities  for  cotton  growing.  In  191 2  the  Imperial 
parliament  voted  £100,000  for  the  provisionof  metalled  roads  suitable  for. motor  traffic  in>this 
region.  A  railway  from  Port  .BejU  to  Kampala  (20  m.)i  built  1912,  ii;iarked  the  beginning  of 
a  trunk  line,  trpm  the  Victoria  to  the  Albert.  Nyaiiza. 

•  •  .  • ' 

The  Bagaada  contimue  to  prove  themselves  a  most  progressive  t3rpe  of  negro.  Some 
8,000  are  in  government  service;  over  32,000  of  their  children  were  in  Anglican  schools 
alone  in  igti.  The  native  government  is  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Apolo  Kagwa,  K.C.M.Q., 
and  two  co^regents.    The  Kabaka  (king),  Dau^ii^was  16  on  August  8,  191 2. 

In  March  191 1  Mr.  F.J.  Jackson,  fc.B.,  succeeded  Capt.  H.  E.  S.  Cordeaux  (wbp  was 
appointed  to  St.  Helena)  as  governor  of  Uganda.  j9.ckson  h{^d  played  an  impoi^tant 
part  in  bringing  Uganda  under  British  protection  and  since  1889  had  served  continuous^ 
ly  either  in  Uganda  or  in  the  East  Africa  Prcytecterate. 

Zanzibar,^^ — ^The  Sultan  of  Zaneibar,  Ali  bin  Hamud,  abdicated  November  15,  1911, 
and  on  December  gth  his  son,  Khalifa  bin  Harub,  a  child  of  six,  was  proclaimed  Sultan 
by  the  British.  Ali-bin-Hamud  had  been  educated  in  Europe  and  he  preferred  the 
freer  life  and  wider  interests  of  Europe  to  his  throne.;  The  native  administration  is 
under  the  general  .control.ol  the  British  Agent — Mr.  Edward  A.  W.  Clatke,  wba succeed- 
ed Mr.  Basil  S.  Cave  (appointed <!ongul  general  at  Algiers)  in  1909.  Capt;  F.  R.  Barton, 
C.M.G.,  is  First  ministet  to  the  coundl  of  regency. 

The  population  of  Zanaibar  island  at  a  census  taken  in  1910  was  114,069,  that  of 

Pemba  being  83,130;    Zanzibar  city  had  35,262  inhabitants.    The  Arab  aristocracy-^ 

large  land-owners — number  about  20,000;  therie  are  an  equal  numiberof  British  Indian^ 

aud  about  joo  Europeans.    The  transhipment  of  goods  to  and  from  the  mainland  of 

East  Africa  and  the.  growing  of  cloves,  are  the  main  sources  of  wealth.    The  value  of 

cloves  exported  in  1910  was  £353,000,  compared  with  £330,000  in  1909.     In  igtt  the 

crop  was  estimated  at  £300,000    '  Copra  cultivation  is  increasing;" the  export  in  1910.  was 

;f2i9,6oo,  JEilmost  double  the  figure  for  1909. .  Nearly  all. the  other  exports  figure  also  as 

imports;  jthey  are  gopdsin  transit.    Zan^bar  has  been  to  some  extent. replaced  by 

Mombasa  <Britbh  East  Africa)  and  Dar^es-Sakam  alid  Tanga -(German  East  Africa) 

as  the  distributing  centre  for  Indian  and  European  goods.    This  is:due  to  the  extension 

of  direct  steamship  communication  between  India  and  Europe  and  the  m^^inland  x^f  £a§t 

Africa,  and  to  the  establishment  of  equal  rates  of. freights- to  Zanzibar  and  the  coast  town* 

Tbe:exportSt£rbm  Zanabarto  the  mainland  of  East  Africa,  piece-goods,  petToleiim,  rice, 

sugar;  kc.  received  froth  abroad  and  transWpped  fell  in  the  teri  years  1901-1910  frbih 

£574^000  to.  £348,000.    In  the  same  period  the  value  of  goods  received  from  the.  miaiii'- 

land  decrea^d  from  £341,000  to  £242,000.    But  Zan^bar  retains  its  position  aa  ihe 

chief  city  of  East  Africa  in  native  estimation;  and  it  remains  the  headquarters  of  the 

principal  Indian  merchants  trading  witbrEk^/Afirica,  and  the  centre  of  the  dhow  traffic 

on  the  .coast.    The  tonnage  of  vessels  clearing- the  port  in  1910  was  682;ooo;  the  external 

trade  was  valued  at  £2,026,000.    The  British  proportion  of  the  trade  declined  from  55% 

in  rgcA  to  47%  in  1910.    Custottis  revenue  in  1910  was  £107^000;  the  total  reveniie 

j^iS|:V90oanc}  the  expenditure  £192,000, 

Sfee  the  Colonial  Office  reports  ori  East  Africa  Protectorate  and:  on  Uganda,  and  the 
Consular  reports- on  Zanzil^ar;  Lord  Crahworth;  A  Colony  in  the  Mhking  (London;  iQii); 
Ward  and  Miligan,  Handbook  &f  British  Bait  Aftita  <Nainobl  and  Londbn,  1912);  John 
Roscoe,  The  Baganda  (London,  191 1).  (F.  R.  CaNa.) 

*  See  E.  B.  xxviii,  957  et  seq.  .  1 . 
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BRITISH  SOMAULAND^ 

During  1910  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  interior  of  Somaliland. 
Tile  arrangements  made  for  organising  the  tribes  in  the  protectorate  and  providing  them 
with  armd-for  defence  against  the  Mdllah  Mahommed — ^the  "Mad"  Mullah — led  only  to 
inter-^tribal  ^ghting  and  anarchy.  The  Mullah  remained  in  Italian  territory,  and  in. Oc- 
tober 19 12  was  officially  reported  to  be  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease. 

the  e^cpenditure, 
12  to  ^74,000. 
■10  atid  £if.S4,oao 
in  1911-12. 

Gums  (Arabic,  myrrh,  etc.),  hides  and  skins,  ghee,  coffee  and  peaH^  are  the  chief  exports. 
The  decrease  of  trade  between  2aila  and  Harrar  continued  owing  to  the  competition  of  the 
railway  from  Jubiti.  The  pearl  fisheries- at  Zaila  increased  in  valtie.  BeH)era  was  placed 
in  wireless  teleenraphy  communication  with  Aden  in  i^ii. 

Mr.  H4  A.  Byatt,  C.M.G^.  who  became  commissioner  of  the  protectorate  1^1911,  had 
served  in  Sgmalilana  since  1905. 

See  the  Colonial.  Office  Reports,  and  R.  £.  Drake-Brockman,  Brilish  SowtalHand  (London, 
191 2).  (F.  R.  Cana.) 

NTASALAND^ 

The  period  1910-12  was  one  of  prosperity  in  Nyasaland.  The  population  in.  191 1  was, 
nlrtivefi  969,183,  (as  against  927,3 jj  in  1907),  Europeans  766,  Asiatics  48!.  The  natives 
proved  both  peaceful  and  ccmtented.  Witc^raft  and  triAl'  by  ordeal  were  Hindered  illegal 
in  191 1.  Sleeping  sickness  slowly .  extended  despite  .every  .effort  to  arrest  itJ  The  spread 
of  the  tsetse  fly  involved  the  closing  of  many  roads  to  animal  transport.  This  difficulty  is 
being  met  by  tne  construction  of  metalfed  toadd  along  which  motor  vehicles  cah  ^ly,  -btet  of 
the.  3,156  nules  of  road  in  the  Picptectorate  ia  191 1«  only -2^  miles — between.  Blantyre,:  the 
chief  commercial  centre,  and  Zopiba,  the  administrative  capitaln-were  macadamisecl. 

The  external  trad^  of  the  Protectorate  in  1910-11  amounted  to  ^S^-^iOOO  and  in  1911-12 
to  f446iOOo.  To  the  United  Kingdom  in  1911-12  went  produce  valued  at  £179,000  and 
from  it  came  goods  valued  .at  £i94,Gkx>.  The  cuUiVation  of  coffee,  at  one  time  Nyasaland's 
staple  product,  gradually  diminished  since  1899-1900.  In  1009-10  the  export  of  coffee  was 
valued  at  £15,500;  in  1910-11  it  had  dropped  to. under  £7,000.  In  1911-12  it  rose  to 
£16,000,  a  temporary  increase  due  to  exceptionally  suitable  weather  conditions.  Cotton 
(£59«OOo)  was  the  chief  export  in  1910^11,  having;  more  than  doubled  in  a  year.  Owing 
tolate  export  of  part  of  the  crop  there  was  a  drop  in  191  i-*i2  to  £58,000.-  Tobacco  exports 
were  £42,000  in  1910^1 1  and  £53i000  in  191  i-j2.    Rubber  exports  ia  191 1-12  were  £io,ooa 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  trade  was  the  inaoequate  communication  with  the 
outer  world,  diie  to  the  persistent  diminution  of  water  in  the  lower  Shir6  so  that  steamers 
ascending  the  2^ambezi  were  freouently  unable  to  reach  Port  Herald,  whence  a  railway  runs 
to  Blantyre.  During  1912  the  Imperial  Government  arranged  to  extend  the  railway  south 
from  Port  Herald  to  the  Zambezi;  the  line  to  be  contimied  eventually  to  Beira.  In  October 
19 1 2  the  Portuguese  government  signed  a  contract  with  a  Belgian  group  of .  financiers' for 
the  building  of  the  part  of  the  line  from  Beira  to  the  Zambezi. 

.  Theievenue  of  the  Protectorate  was  £94,980  in  1910-11  and  £97,356  in  I9t«-I2.  Ex- 
penditure w?s,  £112,369  ill  i^io^ijL.aiid  £118,070  if]  I911-12.  Deficits  are  made  good  froiH 
the  British  treasury.  The  institution  in.  19 11  pf  a  land  tax  of  one  halfpenny  an  acre  per 
annum  on  all  lands  held  by  non-natives  became  a  valuable  source  of  revenue.  The  tax 
on  native  huts  was  raised  in  roTi  from  3s  to  4s  and  from  6s  to  8s  for  "tow  and  high*'  grades 
respectively.    Thetax  yieldecf  in  1911-12  £50,^00."  .  . 

.  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  (b.  1853),  who.had  served  in  official  capadtiea  in  Nyasaland  since  i^t» 
and  had  governed  the  Protectorate,  since  Z897,  retired  in  1910.  He  was  succeeded  by-oir 
W.  H.  Manning  (b.  I863),  the  officer  who  raised  the  Central  Africa. regiment  and  commanded 
the  SomalilanaField  Force  in  1902-5  (see  E.  B.  xxv,  382a),  and  ^ho  from  January  to.  No- 
vember 1910  was  Commi^ioner  of  that  Protectorate.  (F.  R.  Cana.)     * 

.  The  population  of  Mauritius  at  the  census  of  1911  was  368,791 «  a  decrease  of  3,23d 
compared  with  1901.  Males  exceeded  females  by  22,00a  Port  LpuiSf  the  capital, 
had  a  pop.  of  50,060,  a  decrease  of  2,680.  As  Mauritius  has  an  area  of  only.;^i6  so^  miles, 
the  density  of  population — ^^14  per  sq.  mile — ^is  one  of  the  greatest  ift  the  British  Einpirie. 
Indian  immigrants  and  their  descendants  constituted  about  7<>%  of  the  total  popdlatfon, 
whil^  the  iiegto  type  bad  almost  disappeared^.  The  dependencies  had  6,690  inhabitants  in 
Z911;  Rodriguez,  the  largest  (area. 42  sq.  miles),  had  a  population  of  4,829.    . 

Mauritius  continues  to  yield  practically  nothing,  for  expoit  besides  the  product^  of  the 

*See  E.  B.  xxv,  381. 

« See  E.  B.  iv,  595  et  seq.  ("  British  Central  Africa"). 

»  See  E.  B.  xvii,  913  et  seq. 
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susar  caae.  'Moreoiv^  it  pfoducesljttliQ  .«lse  for  home  consuiAption.  .  Dependent- oa  a  ^ngle 
industry,  the  colony  suffers  when  th^t  industry  is  depressed-  Owing  to  the  high  price 
fetched  by  isugar  the  colony  during  19 10-12  attained  however  a  sounder  position  than  it  had 
held  for  years.  '  The  value  of  imports  in  1909  was  £1,800,000:  in  19 10  it  had  increased  to 
£2.333*000.  Exports  ill  1909  were  valued  at  £2>395,ooo  and  in  3910  at  £243^^000.  About 
79  %\oi  the  total  imports  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Possessions!  to  whom 
went  nearly  99%  of  the  exports. 

The  sugar  crop  of  1910-11,  exclusive  of  sugar  for  local  consumption,  was  214,372  tons 
(metric)  a6  compared  -with  the  ** record"  1909-10  crop  of  246,560  tons;  the  value  was  £2,000,- 
000.  Over  144,000'  acres;'  oae^-third  of  the  whole  area  of  the  island,  were  in>  19 10  under 
sugar  cultivation.  There  were  at  the  same  time  sixty-two  sue^r  factories  workings  The 
colony's  three  largest  customers  for  sugar  were  in  JQio:  British  Indi^,  146,510  tons  (metric); 
the  United  Kingdom,  47,316  tons,  and  Cape  Colony,  19,137  tons.  Great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  matitffacture,  and  steam  ploughs  have  been  introduced  tbr  work  in 
the  cane*fielcfe,  but  much  of  the  lahd  under  cultivation  is  roeky  and  hand  labour  has  not  beed 
supersedecL  Aloc^^fibre  and  vaniUa  are  the  only  other  exports  of  any  note.  Imports  pf  tea  have 
increased  considerably,  although  locally-grown  tea  has  been  found  .verv  satisfactory,  an4 
nearly  /6o,ooo  worth  of  culinary  oils,  etc.,  wasimj^orted  in  1910  notwithstanding  that  the 
soil  and  climate  are  eminently  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  oil-bearing  plants  and  trees. 
Experiments  in  the  cultivation  <n  cotton  have  been  made. 

The  revenue  for  the  financial  year  1909-10  was  £720,000,  considerably  exceeding  that 
of  any  previous  year.  The  expenditure  was  £630,000.  In  1910-11  the  revenue  was  £742,'* 
000,  and  the  expenditure  £638,500.    The  net  debt  of  the  colony  in  191 1  was  £1,296,000. 

S!r  Cavendish  Boyle  (b.  1849),  after  serving  as  Governor  of  Mauritius  for  eight  years^ 
tetlred  in  1911-.  He  was  succeeded  by  Major  John  R4>bert  Chancellor  ^b.  1670),  an  c^ceif 
who  had  served  wkh  distinction  in  the  Tirah  Expedition  (1897-98)  and  in  other  campaigns^ 
and  who  had  been  Secretary  to  the  Iniperial  Defence  Committee. '       . 

See  A.  Walter,  iQii  Cmtus  Report  (Port  Louis,  1912);  and  Report- ol  the  Mauritius  Royat 
Commission  (Cd^  5186)  issued  in  1910,  a  valuable. guide  to  the  economic  condition  of.  the 
colony.  (F.  R.  Cana.)   . 

SEYCHELLES' 

The  population  of  Seychelles  at  the  191 1  census  was  22,691  (148  per  sq.  m.)  of  whom  only 
2,159  were  not  born  in  tne  isjlands;  the  increase  in  ten  years  was  3,454,  or  18  per  cent.  85 
per  cent  are  Roman  Catholics. 

The  value  of  exports  in  191 1  fell  to  £126,867  from  £149,^67  in  roio  and  impoits  were 
£90,126  as  against  £98,460  in  the  previous  year.  The  United  Kingdom  and  British 
Possessions  took  about  a  quarter  of  the  total.  France,  with  purchases  to  the  extent  of 
'£47,oeOt  was  the  colony's  best  customer.  The  chief  article  of  «xport  !wad  oapoai  valued  at 
2^1 ,000,  guano  (  £43«$oo)  coming  second.  It  is  estimated,  that  at  the  present  rateiof  exploit- 
ation the  supplies  of ^  guano  will  not  last  beyond  1920.  Vanilla  (£15,533)  was  spoilt  by  un- 
se^L^nable  rainfall,  and  the  crop  was  one  of  the  smallest  on  record  since  1907,  when  the 
value  of  the  harVeit  was  nearly  £67,000.  Cinnamon  bark  comes  fourth  on  the  list;  the 
trees  were  introduced  during  the  French: rule  about  1775,  but  their  cultivation  was  abandoned 
aln^ost  immediately  and  the  trees  spread  through  tne  forest  and. were  neglected  until  xgoS^ 
A  ton  of  tortoise  shell  was  exported  to  London  and  Paris.  Experiments  have  been  made  in 
the  rearing  of  youiig  turtles  from  the  eggs  in  enclosed  areas.  The  turtles  grow  more  quickly 
in'^ionfinemeritand  the  weight  of  the  shell  is  proportionately  greater;  Most  of  the  imports 
<!ame  from  the  United  Kitu^dom  and  British  Possessions,  tne  total  for  191 1  being  £74,067 
as  against  £  16,047 ^ from  other  countries.  The  chief  import  was  rice,  which  India  supplied 
to  the  valiie  of  £16,333.  Methods  of  agriculture  have  been  improved,  and  coco-nut 
plantations  in  particular  sliow  the  results  of  more  scientific  treatment.  Many  thousands 
of  seedHnp  have  been  planted  out  fromtheseedsof  rubber  trees' growing  in  Seychelles,  and 
in  IQII  rubber  appearea  for  tiie  first  time  as  an  export. 

The  revenue  m  19 1 1. was  £j6r333  and  the  expenditure  £34,133.  ,    ^ 

In  October  1912  Mr.  W.  E.  Davidson  (b.  1859),  who.  became  Goverjior  of  Seychelles. in 
1004,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  and  Lieut-Col.  C.  R.  M/0*Brien  (b.  1859), 
Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Gathbia  (who  had  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  Anglo- 
Boer  War- 1899-1903),  wa^  made  1  Governor.  (F.  R.  Cana;)' 

BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA    ; 

In  West  Afidca  the  British  colonies  and  protectorates  form  separate  governments 
directly  dependent  upon  the  Colonial  Office  in  London/  They  are  (t)  the  Gambia;  (2)- 
Sierra  Leone;  (3)  thfe  Gold  Gojtst,  with  Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories;  (4)  S.  £ind 
N-  Nigeria.  In,  every  part  of  British  West  Africa  the  outstanding  features  of  the  period 
1910-12  were  practically  unbroken  public  peace  and  a  remarkable  development  of  trade 

"  See  E.  B,  xxiv,  751  et  seq. 
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aid  imprpvemeiit  of  'means  of  communicatioti.  BhI*  the  n^ed  of  securfeg^  the  n«itivBs/in 
the  unfettered  ehjoyment  of  their  lands,  as  a  condition  necessary  for  the  permanent" 
pj^osperity  of  eabch.  of  the  colonies  and  protectorates,  led  to  the  appointment  {June  26, 
191  ay  of  a  Conumttee  by  the. Colonial  Secretary  (Mr.  L.  Harcourt)  to  consider  the  Ulws 
felatihg  to  the  transfer  of  land  in  British  West  Africa,  with  a  view  to^  seeing  how  far  it 
was  feasible  to  extend  the  system  adopted  in  N.  Nigeria,  where  th^' whole  of  the  country 
is  held  in  trust  for  the  natiye  Inhabitants.  Sir  Kenelm  Pigl^y  \yas  appointed  Chairman 
of:  the  Committee,  whose  members  included  Sir  F.  M.  Hodgson,,  au  exi-Governor  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  Mr.  E.  D;  Morel,  well  known  for  many  years*  persistent  advocacy  of 
native  rights  on  the  Congo  and  elsewhere  in  tropical  Africa. 

Cambla.^^-The.  census  taluea  in  xgii  showed  that  the  popularioii  of  the  Island  of  St. 
Mary  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  on  which  is  built  Bathurst,  the  capital,  was  7,700, 
compared  with  '8,607  in  1901V  The  population  of  the  protectorate,  mainly  Joiloff'  and 
Mandingo,  was  138,401,  or  15,000  fewer  than  was  estimated  for  1907'.  In  191 1  for  the 
third  successive 'year  the  jreve;nue  {£86,454)  exceeded  previous  records,  the  expenditure 
being  £71,390.  In  1910,  for  the  first  time,  the  value  of  the  trade  reached  over  a  million 
stekiing,  the  figure  being  £iji34,46o;  and  in  1911  it  rose  to  £1,4^9,000,  imports  being 
Vahied  at  £867,000  and  exports  £682,<>oo.  The  groundynut  industry  is  the  main  occupa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  while. it  continues  so  lucrative  the  efforts  of  the.  Administration 
io  widen  the  basis  of.  prosperity  meet  with  little  successw    In  the  five  years  1907;-!  i  the 

value  of  the  crop  varied  from  £245,006  to  £437,060  (191 1  tonnage 47,000). 

Consisting  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  On  either  side  of  the  lower  Gambia  the  proteetofate 
Ss  hemmed  In  by  French  West  Africa,  and  the  commerce ( though  not  the  ehippii^)  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  French  firms  established  at  Bathurst.  The  trade  in  ground  nuts  is  almost 
wholly  with  France,  and  in  191 1  84.8  p.c.  of  the  exports  (excluding  specie)  went  to  France 
and  her  Colonies.  The  British  Empire  took*  6.3:  px.' and  Germany  5.6.  p.c.  France  had 
also  about  45  p.c.  of  the  import  trade.  Great  Britain  coming  next  with  about  30.  p.c. . 

In  September  191 1  Sir  George  Denton  (b.  1851)  who  had  administered  the  Gambia  for 
nearly  eleven  years,  retired.     He  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Sir  H.  )L.  Galway  (b.iSsj). 

See  H.  F.  Reeve,  The  Gambia  (London,  1912),  an  excellen|  mpnograph  by  a  retired  official; 
Sir  G..X)ehton,  "Twenty  Three  Years  in  Lagos  and  the  Gambia,"  Jnl.  African  Sqc.t  Vol. 
xi  (i9i2i;  aiid  the  Annual  Reports  issued  by  the  Colonial  Office.  ,  " 

Sierra  Leone.' — By  a  treaty  with  Liberia  signed  on  the  21st  of  Januaiy'i9tx,  the 
soKth-.eastem  district  of  Sierra  Leone  lying  south  of  the  J^orro  river -was  ccd^d  tothe 
Republic  in  exchange  for  the  district  of  Kanre  Lahun  (see  niap  iii  'B.  fi,  xi;  204).  Im- 
mediately north  of  the  AAglo^Liberian  frontier  the  Anglo-French  boundary  underwent 
a  modification  (exchange  of  noted  July  6,  1911),*  resulting  in  the  transference  to  Sierra 
Leone  from  French  Guinea  of  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  with  an  area  of  tj^'sq;  hi.  '  Th^ 
census  of  .191 1  gave  the  population  of  the  Colony  at  75,572,  while  that  of  the  Protectorate 
W3S  estimated  at  1,327,5^.  The  figures  for  the  chief  tribes  weroi,' IVlendi  442,000, 
Sherbro  107,000,:  both  pagan;  Timini  347^000^  Limba  iia,ooo,  KooDoh  61,000,  the  last 
three  Moslerii  (more  or  less).  The  European  populatioh  xyas  6 56' (as  against  309  in 
1901),  while  the  Syrians  (who  have  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  the  petty  tr^ade.af 
the  country)  had  increased  from  47  in  1901  to  175.  Freetown,,  the  capital,  and  pn^  of 
the  finest  ports  in  West  Africa,  had  a  population  of  34^096.  There  h|»  been. a  general 
increase  both  in  commerce  ahd  in  agriculture,  but  the  primitive' find  wasteful  methods  of 
farming  adopted  by -the  natives  are  leading  to  the  disappearance  of  the  dense  fbrest  lands 
^rrwith  unfortunate  results,  especially  on  the  mountain  slopes  and: tops,  where  in  two 
years  vir^n. forest  may  be  turned  into  bare  rock  (see  "  -Forestry  "  by-Mr.  .0.  B.  Haddon 
Smith  in  the  Colonial  Office  report  on  Sierra  Leone  for  1 910.)  The  first  step  towards 
the  reservation  of  forest  land  was  toade  ih  igii, '     * 

The  commerdal  prosperity  of  SSeira  Leone  oontinucis' to  be  bound  up  with  the  products 
^f  the  qftlpalm-^^opstitutifig  72  p.c  ol  the  domestic  exports  in>  1911,  Nejct  in:idipoi!taiiC9 
^me^the  Kola,  nut,  a  uxfiversai  ardcle  of  diet  among  the  natives  of  West  Africa;  scarcely 
any  of  the  nuts  reach  Europe.  In  the  five  years  i9p7-i  i,  the  value  of  the  exports  rose  fron^ 
£83i;ooo;to  £i,3oo;oo6;^hat  of  the  imports  from  £988,060  t'd  £1,267,000.  The  total  revenue 
lor  the  same  period  increased  from  £359,ooO' to  £457,000,  the  cOrresjponding  figures  for 
»  See  fi.  B.  xi,  437  et  seq.  *  See  £.  B.  xxv,  54  ei  seq.  : 
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expenditure  being  £345tO0a  to  (4x2,000.  At  tbe  close  of  191 1  the  colony  had  a  funded  debt 
of  £1, 955.000.  Great  Britain's  ^are  of  the  import  trade  in  191 1  was  75%;  of  the  export 
trade  34%..  .Germany  ranks  first  (30%)  in  the  export  trade,  as  a  result  of  the  gravitation' 
of  the  palm  kernel  trade  to  Hamburg,  where  there  are  large  factories  with  the  most  modera 
machinery  for  extracting  the  oil  from  the  kernels  and  making  use  of  the  waste  products.* 
The  shipping  atatisticB  for  191 1  showed  a  total  tonna^^e  of  1,246,000, 68  %  being  British,  com- 
pared with  a  tonnage  of  995,000  in  iQio^when  the  Bntish  percentage  was  77  %.  The  German 
tonnage. rose  from  13.55  ^.^  IQIO  to  18.67  in  191 1. 

The  expansion  off  trade  depends  largely  on  opening  up  new  oil  palm  districts,  and  as  the 
taetae  Ry  renders  animal  transport  impossible  attention  is  directed  to  other  sieans  of  Iqco* 
motion.  A  branch  line  (90  m.  long)  from  the  main  railway,  b^un  in  19 10  and  completed 
in  1912,  runs  jnorthward  from  Boia  (S.E.  of  Freetown),  and  crossmg  the  Rokell  river  reaches 
Makene,  the  centre  of  one  of  the  richest  palm  belts  in  the  country.  The  opening  up  of  the 
Hinterland  by  "feeder  roads*'  also  continues.  A  notable  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
country  is  the  spread  of  Islam,  coupled  with  a  general  desire  lor  education.  During  191 1-12 
a  Government  Model  School  was  puilt  at  Freetown*  In  districts  where  Moslem  influence 
i&  strong' 4  high  degree  of  sobriety  and  of  amenability  tp  good  order  prevails. 

The  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to  Freetown  lA  December  T9T0,  was  an  event  of  more 
than  ceremonial  importance.  There  were  present  from  the  Protectorate  chiefs  of  many 
tribes  which  had  fought  hard  against  British  dominion,  and  the  cordial  manner,  in  whicn 
they  were  recdved  by  the  uncle  of  King  George  has  been  told  in  every  comer  of  the  country* 
In  April,  1911  Sir  Edward  Marsh  Merewether  (b.  1858),  formerly  Lieut.  Governor  of  Malta, 
became  Governor  in  succession  to  Sir  Leslie  Probyn,  transferred  to  Barbadoes.  By  the 
death  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Blyden,  at  Freetown  on  February  7, 1012,  at  the  age  of  80,  the  British 
Eniptre'lo^  a  distinguished  negro  scholar  and  official  (see  E,  B,  xxv,  560;  and  xvi,  54id). 
•  See  theanmiai  reports  on  Sierra  Leone  issued  by  the  Colonial  Oiiice;  J.  T.  Aldridge, 
"Sierra  Leone  and  its  Commercial  Expansion,"  Untied  Empire,  Vol.  2,  1911;  Major  R.  G, 
Berry,  "The  Sierra  Leone  Cannibals,     Proc.  Ryl.  Irish  Assn.,  1912, 

Gold  CoftSt.^ — ^The  census  of  191 1  gave  the  total  population  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
Ashanti  ahd  the  Northern  Territories  as  1,503,386  equal  to  18.7  per  square  mile.  The 
number  in  the  Gold  Coast  proper  was  853,766,  in  Ashanti  287,814,  in  the  Northern 
Territories,  361,806.  In  all  there  were  1,625  Europeians.  The  iilcfeasirig  ptosperity^  of 
the  Gold  Coast  is  shown  in  the  returns  of  trade  and  revenue,  in  the  absence  of  inter-tribal 
disputes,  in  the  development  6f  agriculture,  and  in  marked  improvement  in  sanitation. 

The  revenue  for  the  finandal  vear  l9ii,.which*amounted  to  £i,ii.i,ooo»  surpasoed  that 
of  all  previous  years,  and  exceeded  the  expenditure  l^y  ^(197 ,000.  The  revenue  in  1910  had 
been  j£i  ,006.00a  and  the  expenditure  (including  £149,300  repjayment  of  loans)  ^[924,862. 
The  public  debt  on  December  31,  191 1,  was  £2,489,600.  The' value  of  the  seatx)me  trade 
increased  frbhi  £5,049,000  in  1900,  and  £6,137,600  in  1910,  to  £7,576,000  in  191 1.  The 
imports  for  1910  were  £3.439.«»,  for  1911  £j.7^>ooO;  the  exports  for  1910  were  ^2,697,00Q, 
for  191 1-  £31792,000,  an  increase  of  40%.  Cotton  goods  and  spirits  are  the  principal  im- 
ports; the  Gold  Coast  in  addition  imports  much  machinery  and  lumber  for  the  mines. 
Cocoa,  gold,  rubber,  and  palm  oil  and  kernels  are  the  chief  exports.  The  cocoa  industry,* 
which  IS  entirety  in  native' hands,  has  had' a  great  devdopmetit.  In  the  two  years  1910-11 
the  export  wad  almost  doubled  in  quantity  and  more  than  doubled  in  value.  The  figures 
fof  the  tihreci years  1009-u  were:  1909,  quantity  45,277,000  lbs.,  value  £755,000.  1910, 
quaptity  50v692,oop  lbs.,  value  £86^,000;  191 1,  quantity  88,987,000  lbs.,  value  £1,513,006^ 

The  gold  mining  industry  is  firmly  established.  The  value  of  the  gold  mined  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  19152  'wad  £i,2i5;ooo  as'ag&indt  £1,069,000  for  the  whole  of  r^n, 
which  wad  itself  an  increase  of  £313*000  over  the  figures  011910.  -  The  mines  of  the  Askaati 
Gpldfields  Corporation  export  nearly  half  the  total  yield.  About  20,000  natives  are  employed 
in.  the  mines  or  in  dredging  the  river  beds  for  alluvial  gold,  15%  of  the  gold  being  obtained 
from  alluvium.  Besides  cocoa  and  gold,  rubber,  lumber  and  oil  palm  products  are  the  chief 
exports.  Some  80  %  of  the  total  trade  is  with  the  United  Kingdom;  but  Germany  has  a  krge 
share  of  the  shipping,  the  tonnage  of  the  German  ships  cleared  in  191 1  bemg  438,opp^ 
British  ships  773,000  and  French  ships  113,000 — the  total  tonnage  being  1,326,000. 

Sir  John  Pickersgill  (i85i'*i9io),  who  h^d  been  Govemor  for  seven  years,  retired  i^ 
September  1910,  and  shortly  afterwards  died  in  Englaiid.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mn 
J.  J.  Thorburn — who  had  previously  served  in  Ceylon  and  Lagos.  Mr,  Tborbum  re- 
tired from  the  Colonial  service  in  August  1912,  and  Sir*  Hugh  Clifford  (b^  1866),  the^ 
Colonial  Secretairy  (rf  Ceylon,  was-  appointed  Governor.  During  Lgiii,  Sir  William 
Brandfoifth Griffith,  Chief  JusUce  since  kSqs^  ^Hiohad  done  much  to  codify  the  cc^ony's 
laws,  retii^d  and  was  succeeded  by  SirF.  C*  Sn^ly,  Chief  Justice  of  Si^rii  Leone., 

1  See  B.  B.  xxi,  203  et  seq. 
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A  new  and  valuable  ditectian  has  been  given  to  ediKradon  by  the  adopdi^n  of  a  oooh 
bined  system  of  literary  and  teehnical  instruction  in  evety  Government  assisted  primary 
school.  A  Government  Training  Institution  foe  teachers  and  a  Technical  School  have 
been  ope&ed  at  Accra.  The  new  system  has  the  cordial  co-operation  o£  the  missionary 
societies,  on  whom  has  fallen  hitherto  the  bulk  of  the  burden  of  education. 

The  history  of  Ashanti*  has  been  one' of  marked  development.  Much  of  the  success, 
of  the  administration  is  attributable  to  the  wise  guidance  of  Mn  F.  C.  Fuller,  Chief 
Commissioner  since  -1005.  The  Ashanti  and  allied  tribes,  having  a  comparative  high 
mentality,  have  adapted  themselves  more  readily  than  was  expected  to  thfc  changed 
conditions  following  ,the  establishment  of  British  rule,  and  have  become  keen  agricul- 
turists— cidtivating  icocoa,  rubber  and  kola  nuts. .  Th&  town  of  Kumasi  (pop.  i^^si 
m  1 91 1,  93  beibg  Europeans  and  25  Sjrrians)  is  a  great  trade  centre  and  contains. many, 
handsome  btiildings,  some  of  them  owned  by  Ashanti  chiefs.  Christianity  is  making 
progress-:— the  Christian  population  in  iqii  was  6,000^— while  Islam  finds  few  converts. 

In  the  Northern  Territoriefi  of  the  Gold  Coast— an  open  park-like  country  for  the 
mofit  part — there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  lasX  tribe 
to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  British — the  Zouaragu— having  been  subjugated  in  1910. 
The  protectorate  is.  purely  agricultural  and  pastoral;  the  chief  exports,  which  aire  sent 
inainly  to  Kumasi,  being  live. stock,  shea  butter,  and  dawa  dawa. .  A  small  anioUnt  of 
cotton  is  raised.  The  energies  of  the  Government  have  been  largely  directed  to  estab-, 
Hshlng  and'  maintaining  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  chiefs,  the  couairy  formerly 
being  in  an  anarchical  condition  when  each  man  did  what  was  right  m'  his  own  eyes. 

•  « 

See  the  Annual  Reports. on  the  Gold  Coast,  on  Ashanti,  and  on  the  Northern  Territories! 
published  by  the  Colonial  Office,  London;  Major  F.  G.  Gug|nsberg^  '^Mappine  theOoldCoast 
and  Ashanri*'  vh  Trans,  Lhnrpool  G^o*  SoCr  ^910;  Mary  Oaunt,  Mo^^c  tn  Wesi  AJrica  (Lqi>- 
don,-  191^);  J.  A.  Barbour  James,  The  Agricultural  and  Other  Industrial  Ifossibtlities  of  the 

Cjold. Coast  (London,  191.1);  L.  P.  Bowler,  ^,ld  Coast  Palaver j  Londoi^,  1911). 

■■■*  •  '..*  . 

•  NlgerIii.*-^The  unifkation  of  the  protectorates  of  Southem  and  Northern  Nigeria 
was  decided  upon  eariy  in  1912.  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  (bS.  i5.  xv^;  11^)  was  selected  a& 
Governor  of  both  protectorates,  succeeding  Sir  Waiter  Egvton  inS.  Nigeria -and  Sir 
He^keth'  Bell  in  N:  Nigeria.  Sir' Frederick  (Who^  appointment 'was 'gazetted  oo^  May 
17th)  did  not  arrive  in  Nigj?ria  till  ^October  191 2.  In  both  pr6tecj:6rate^  there  was  a 
marked  devek)pnaent  of  trade  in  the  period.  I9i6-i2,.while  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  undeirwent  rapid  changes.  The  only  part  of'  S»  Nigeria  not  brought  under 
administrative  control  by  the  middle  of  191 :( was  a  ^matl  area  in  the  N;£:  comer  inliabit- 
ed  by  Munshis,  a  wild  pagan  tribe,.  .       .    '    . 

The  population  of  Nigeria  is  approximately  iS,oopyOoo^  of  whom  2,400  ^re  Europeans, 
The  census  of  191  x  gave  S.  'Nigeria  7,858,689  inhabitants;  and  N.  Nigeria  8, xio,6^x^  but 
9,270,000  is  considered  a  faiore" accurate  figure  for  the  northern  protectorate;  -The^pop,' 
per.sq.  m.  is  98  in  S,  Nigeria- and.abo'ut4o  in  N,  Nigeria.  Yon^ba  numbers  about  2,000,"^ 
ooq;:  Ibos  about  3,000^000^  The  Ycfubar-readiest  o^  all  West  African  tribes  to  adapt 
themselves  to  Western  civilisati<»i'*--inhabit  the  Western  Province  of  S.  Nigeria^  through 
)which  the  railway  from -Lagos  to  the  Niger  passes.  Their  chi^  towns  are  Ibadan  (pop; 
175,000,  in  191.1),  Ogbonwsho  (80,000),  Abeokuta  (51,255),  Oshogbo  (59,821).  In 
contrast  to  the  .Western  Province,  where  Yoraba  U- practically  the  only  language,  the 
censustof  191 1  itsvealed  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  provinces  of  S,. Nigeria  57  different 
languages  with  82  distinct  tribbs.  InN.  Nigeria  two  to  three  ihuadred  .different  Ian* 
guag^  ate  spoken,  Hausa  being  the- widest  spresd.  The  only  towns ^  mote  tha^  30,000 
inhabitants  in  N.  Nigeria*  are'  Kano  ^39^368  in  1911)  aiid  Ilorin  1(3.6,343)1    ... 

In  S.  Nigeria' the  energies  of  the  admmifetration  were  xrhieffy  Concentrated  on  sanjtar 
tibn,  the  dearing  of  the  networi&  of  waterways- which  form  the  Niger  delta,  the  building 
of  kt>a4cfs,~ahd'tbe  putting  down  of- in ter*tribal> disputes.  At  Lagos,  (he  capital  (pop, 
73,766  in  1911),  great  harbour  w^orks  wei-e  begun  to  enable  steamers  dra  vi&g  24  ft.  to  lie 
alongside  the  quay.    Large  areas  of  swamp  land  have  been  reclaimed  at  Lagos  and 

» See  £.  5.  li,  724  et  seq.  « See  £.  B.  xix,  677  «<  seq. 
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Forcados  (poji.  3,189),  the  port  for  steamers  ascending  the  Niger.  Throughout  Yoruba- 
land  increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  education — several  technical  schools  being 
established, — and  there  is  springing  up  a  group  of  intelligent,  thinking  men,  born  and 
educated  in  Southern  Nigeria,  who  are  imbued  with  love  of  their  country  and  are  de- 
voting themselves  to  its  service.  In  the  Hausa  States  and  Bomu  in  N.  Nigeria — as 
among  the  Yoruba  in  S.  Nigeria — the  administration  rules  through  the  nativfe  govern- 
ments. The  establishment  in  igii  of  a  Beii-el-Ual  (State  Treasury)  in  all  the.Haus^ 
Emirates  was  an  important  step  towards  securing  purity  in  the  public  services.  From 
the  Beit-el'Mal  the  native  judges  and  other  functionaries  receive  fixed  salariesi  -  At 
the  same  time  the  Emirs  were  given  civil  lists  in  lieu  of  depending  upon  Vfhat  share  thqy 
could  get  from  the  imposts  levied  on  the  pepplc  The  Land  and  Native  kights  Ordi- 
nance, 191 1,  established  the  system  of  native  land  tenure  on  an  inalienable  basis. 

Nigeria,  with  80,000  sq.  m.  of  dense  forest,  stilt  depends  mainly  uix>n  its  sylvan  prodbcts, 
but  sinoe  1910  its  mineral  resources  have  leapt  into  importance.  -  The  mineral  survey  of 
S.  Nigeria  revealed  the  existence  of  lienate  at  Asaba,  15  m.  W.  of  the  Niger,  and  of  <enlonnou8 
deposits  of  coal  at  Udi,  some  50  m.  E.  of  the  Niger  at  Onitsha.  A  survey  for  a  railway^  to 
connect  the  Udi  coalfield  with  Onitsha  was  made  in  191^.  In  N.  Nigeria  the  exploitation 
of  the  rin  fields  in  the  province  of  Bauchi  attained  large  proportions.  Mining,  wiiicfk  be^A 
in  a  small  way  in  1902,  attracted  little  attention  till  1^09.  Since  then  over  £3;ooo,ooo<;apitat 
has  been  invested  in  the  field,  which  is  alluvial  and  covers  some  2,500  sq.  m.  Exports  ol 
tin  ore  rose  from  £38,000  in  1909  to  £72,000  in  1910,  and  £t8i,ooo  in  1911.  In  that  year 
1,470  tons  of  tin  were  exported;  from  Jan  1st.  to  July  31,  19I2  the  export  was  1,489  tooA 
(value  not  stated).  In  October  1912,  the  Colonial  Office  announced  that  pending  a  systemat- 
ic survey  of  the  tin  mining  area  no  miiUAgileaa^  or  prospectnig  licences  would  be  granted 
to  new  applicants.^  Rich  reefs  of  galena  carrying  a  considerable  silver  return  have  been 
found  in  the  province  of  Muri,  along  the  middle  Benue.  .  •     •       * 

The  completion  of  the  railway  from  Baro  to  Kano  in  March  191 1,  pnoved.  a  potent 
factor,  not  alone  in  the  development  of  trade,  but  in  its  influence  on  native  life  and  thought. 
In  the  first  year  of  working  the  receipts  on  the  Baro-Kano  railway  came  to  about  £70,000. 
The  railway  is  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge  and  356  miles  long.  In  191 1  also  the  railway  from  Lagos  Was 
extended  till  it  joined  the  ^forthem  Nigeria  line  at  Minna  (2 <^  miles  from' La^)«  theiNiger 
being  bridged  at  Jebba.  A  2  ft.  6  in.  gauge  lailway  was  built  in  191 1  from  Zaria,  on  the  main 
line,  eastward  to  Rahamma,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bauchi  Plateau  and  40  m*  W.  of  Namguta,  the 
headquarters  of  the  tin  field*  It  is  90  m.  long  and  cost  £2,000  a  mile*  Like  thQ  otl^r  Nige^ 
rian  railways  it  is  State  owned  and  State  worked. 

During  1909-11  the  volume  of  trade  jgKissing  through  S.  Nigeria  ra$e  from  £8,6op,0OQ  %6 
£10,^88,000,  excluding  the  goods  in  transit  to  Porto  Novo  in  Dahomey.  In  19^0^  £546,000, 
and  in  loii,  £726,oqo>  of  the  total  was  credited  to  N.  Nigeria  as  the  value  of  .imppirts  and 
exports  By  commercial  .firms.  Palm  kernels^  •  valued  in  19 1 1.  at  ^£2,574,000,  and  palm  oil 
(£1,696,000),  were  the  chief  exports.  Rubber  and  cocoa  were  next  in  importance.  The 
export  of  cocoa  io  191 1  (9,858,000  lbs.)  showed  an  increase  of  50%  over  1910;  its  value  was 
£16^,000.  Cotton,  despite  Euctuations  in  the;  crops,  gave  promise  of  expansion.  Cotton 
cultivarion  for  export  also  progressed  in  Northern  Nigeria.  Up  to  V912  the  price  fetched 
by  native  cotton  for  local  manufacture  exceeded  one  penny  per  lb»,  the  bip;hcst.prrce  /pffered 
by  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association..  From  N.  I^figqria  the  chief' exports, dnring 
1 9 10-12  were  palm  kernels,  shea  nuts,  rubber,  gum  and  tin.  Toe  bulk  of  the  traaeof  Nigeria, 
as  also  the  shipping,  is  in  British  hands,  though  increasing  competition  is  being  met  iwith 
from  German  and  French  firms.  .  :.  •    » 

In  191 1  the  revenue  of  S>.  Nigeria  was  J^i  ,956,000,.  the  highest  on  record.  Of  this  £975,000 
was  derived  from  duties  on  imported. spirits,  and  ^307,000  j(£i3O,OQ0  net  profit)  was.raUwajr 
revenue.  Expenditure  was  £1,717,000.  On  SJarch  31,  1912,  the  public  debt  of  S^ 
Nigeria  was  £6,471,000.  A  loan  of  ^,000,000  was  floated  in  1911,  calls  to.  the  end  of  the 
year  being.  £3,223,000.  In  N.  Nigeria  in  the  financial  year  J910-1 1  the  total  localTevene 
was  £275,000  compared  with  £178,000  in.  1908-9.  .  In  1911-12  it  was  £545,000  (including 
a  sum  of  £1^,000  on  account  of  native  Ipcal  administration,  the  corresponding  »um  not 
being  shown  in  the  1910-11  statement).  The  expenditure  in  1910  was  ^(565,000,  compared 
with  £540,000  in  1908-a.  In  1011-12  it  was  £827,000.  In  N.  Nigeria. the  importation 
of  traoe  spirits  is  forbidden  and  tne  chief  source  of  revenue  is  th^  land  tax — in  oc^lity  9.  Pro 
ffUa  property  tax — which  increased  from  ;^I24jOOO,  in  1908-9  to  £217,000  in  ioji-12,.  (The 
land  revenue  is  really  double  the  figures  given,  one-half  the  amount  collected  oeing  retained 
by  the  native  government  for  local  needs.)^  Deficits  on  the  N«  Nigeria  revenue  were  in^ 
by  gjcants  in  aid  from  the  Imperial  government,  and  as  to  £70,000  from  the  S.  Nigeria  treas- 

\\ti  some  districts  the  presence  of  prospectors  was  .resented.  Mr.  Campbell,  a  mining 
engineer.  Was- murdered  in  Jane  1912  at  Ninkada,  Nassarawa  province,  bv  Mada  pagans 
against  whom  a  small  force  was  sent,  the  Mada  sustaining  about  180  rasuaities. 
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ury.  The  revem*e  of  the  Beit^-Mal  amounted  to  over  £200,000  in  the  first  year  of  it3 
institution.  In  N.  Nigeria  in  the  Moslem  regions  (i.e.  thie  Hausa  States  and  Bornu)  are 
government  schools  where  purely  secular  education,  including  crafts  and  agriculture,  is 
given.  Hatisa  is  taught  in  Roman  characters.  As  among  the  Yoniba  and  the  Beni  of  S. 
Nigeria  the  chiefs  in  N.  Nigeria  are  keenly  interested  in  the  schoofs. 

See  Capt.  C.  W.  J.  Orr,  The  Making  of  Northern  Nig^ia  (1911);  E.  D.  Morel,  Nigeria: 
Its  Peoples  and  Its  Problems,  (1911);  Major  A.  J.  N.  Tremearne,  The  Tailed  Head  Hunters 
of  NiMria'(igi2);  C.  L.  Temple,  "Northern  Nigeria,"  in  Geog.  Jnl.  (Aug.  1912);  Prof.  Wynd- 
ham  Uuitstan,  Southern  Nigeria:  Mineral  Survey  (ColoniaF  Reports,  miscella^neous  nos.  81 
and  S3)r'J-  D-  Falconer,  The  Geology  and  Geography  of  N.  Nigeria  (1911)  and  On  Horseback 
Through  rfigeria  (191 1);  A.  F.  Calvert,  Nigeria  and  its  Tin  Fields  (1912). and  The  Nigerian 
Tin  Manuel  (1912);  Colonial  O^ce  Annual  Reports  on  S.  and  N.  Niger^;  S.  Nigeria  Census 
Reports  191 1  (Lagos,  1912).  (F.  R.  Cana.) 

St  Helena^ 

The  population  in  iQii  was- 3,520  (1,658  males;  1,862  females).  Revenue  (1910)  £9,306 
(including  a  grant-in-aid  of  £2,500  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer);  (ipii) £8,622.  Expendi^ 
ture  (1910)  £9,596;  (191 1 )  £9,129.  The  Government  flax  fibre. mills  have  been  working 
only  intermittently;  haying  been  opened  in  1907  they  were  closed  ixi  19 10,  the  supply  of  leaf 
being  exhaust^,  and  they  have  remained  so  since»  except  during  a.  few  weeks.  There  is  a 
kce  school,  but  it  does  not  support  itself.  Jamestown  was  visited  by  51  ships  in  19 10  and 
64  in  191 1.  On  October  24,  1910,  H.R.H*  the  Duke  of  Connaught  visited  the  island,  no 
snem^r  of  the  Royal  Family  having  done  so  since  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  i860.  Capt. 
H.  E.  S.  Cordeaux,  C.B.,  .C.M.G.,  became  governor  in  1911  in  succession  to.Lt.-Col.  Sir  H. 
L.  Oaiway,  K.C.M.G.,  transferred  to  Gambia. 

FattJand  Idiinds' 

According  to  the  census  of  191 1,  the  population,  including  South  Georgia,  was  3^275. 
The  large  increase  since  1901  (pop.  2,043)  ^  ^^^  to  the  development  of  the  whaling  in- 
dustry. The  population  in  191 1  was  thus  distributed?— *East  Falklands  and  adjacent 
islands,  1,608;  West  Falklands  (including  New  Island),  664;  South  Georgia  (including 
a  shipping  population  a{  563)  i,oo3r^in  1901  it  was  uninhabited. 

The  average  number -of  births  during  1908-19  r2  was  52  and  of  deaths  18.  The  average 
density  of  population  waa.^— ■  Falkland  Islands  (6,500  sq.  miles)  34;  South  Georgia  (1000  sq. 
miles)  i,*003.  The  total  number  of  males  and  females  was  2,370  and  905  respectively;  or 
an  average  of  only  38.2  females  to  every  100  males.  "  The  small  population  of  females  is 
'due  to  the  large  number- of  men  engaged  in  the  whaling  industry.  In  the  statistics  relating 
to  religious  beliefs  1,821  persons  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  760 
as  ^Lutherans  and  63  as  Baptists.  Of  the  total  population  2,107  were  retiimed  ^  British 
subiects;  13  of  these  being  naturalised.  Of  the  1,093  foreigners  980  were  natives  of  Sweden 
ana  Norway,  the  majority  qf  these  being  engaged  in  the  whaling  industry. 

With  the  etceptioh  of  small  government  reserves  the  whole  of  the  land  of  the  colony  is 
In  the  hands  of  sheef>  farmers.  Qoser  settlement  is  thus  rendered  impoddible  and  i)i  spite 
of  the  high  wages  paid  for  labour  there  is  no  opening  for  new  settlers.  About  one-fifth  of 
the  colony  is  composed  of  peat,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  develop  it. 

The  raiiifall  roistered  at  Port  Stanley  during  191 1  amounted  to  37.06  inches  as  com- 
pared 'with  27.68  inches  in  19 10.  .  . 

Induslriesr^Sheep  farming  and  whaling  continue  to  be  the  principal  industries.  The 
number  of  sheep  in  the  colony  during  191 1  was  706,170,  whith  is  18,566  less  than  in  1910. 
The  number  of  sheep  slaughtered  in  loil  was  761515  as  against  69,704  in  the  previous  year. 
This  increase  is  partly  due  to  the  estaolishment  of  two  mutton-canning  factories,  capable  of 
dealing  respectively  with  600  and  300  sheep  daily.  They  began  work  in  1910,  employing 
160  men  and  producing  25,000  tins  of  preserved  meat. 

Whalitig  round  the  Falkland  Islands  was  not  so  successful  in  1911  as  in  former  years, 
one  company  producing  only  a  total  of  ^,400  barrels  of  oil  and  50  tons  of  whalebone.  In 
the  dependencies,  however,  the  whaling  industry  has  developed  rapidly  and  appears  to  be 
rivalling  sheep-farming  as  the  mainstay  of  the  colony.  In  South  Georgia  eight  companies 
are  now  established  and  employ  1000  men  in  their  factories  ashore  and  afloat.  During 
the  1910-I  r  whaling  season  oil  and  guano  were  produced  worth  £534.715.  The  South  Orkneys 
and  the  Sandwich  islands  were  each  visited. by  one  company,  and  ten  companies  held  li- 
cences for  the  South  Shct lands  and  Graham's  Land.  The  total  cartch  from  these  dependencies 
"^^9  ^561770  barrels  of  oil  and  400  tons  of  whalebone,  together  worth  over  £^68,500. 
The  total  value  of  the  products  during  1911  was  £1,026,415.  The  export  of  whale  oil 
in  191 1  was  13,174  tons,  valued  at  £270,762,  more  than,  double  the  export  in  19 10. 

Trade  is  expandiiig  Readily.    The  exports  during  1911  amounted  to  £471  >  156  a&  co-m 

»  See  £.  B.  iadv,  7i  «  See  £.  B.  x.  151. 
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pared  with  £308^30  in  1910.  The  imports  were  valued  at  toMi^  as  against  Im,29^, 
The  principal  exports  are  whale  oil  and  wool.  Over  4f  million  R)  of  wool,  valped  at  £150,- 
I34i  were  sent  away  in  191 1,  a  slight  decrease  on  iQlo.  The  oth^r  articles  of  export  artf 
tallow,  sheep-sldns,  hides,  seat-skins,' whale  oil,  whalebone,  whale  plates  and  tinned  meat/ 

The  total  genera!  revenue  during  1911  amounted  to  £36,146,'  exceeding  that  of  1910  fay 
£9.566.  The  total  general  expenditure  amounted  to  £23,407,  an  increase  oC  £5,4^  over 
loip.  The  average  excess  of  ordinary  revenue  over  expenditure  during  i^Ss-ia  wa^ 
j^,9io.  At  the  end  of  1911  the  assets  of  the  colony  were  £167,727,  and  the  liabilities 
£76^46. 

Communicatums, — ^The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company^s  steamera  call  at  Stanley 
on  their  voyage  out  to  CaUa6  and  on  their  return  vdyage  a  fortnight  later,  thus  making  a- 
monthl^r  communication  b)r  letter  with  England,  and  fortnightly  by  cable  via  M9nte  Video 
and  Chile.  The  hitherto  isolated  state  of  the  colony  will  shortly  be  terminated  by  the 
erection  of  a  wireless  telegraph  station,  the  tender  of  tne  Marcc»ni  Wireless  Tele^ph  Com- 
pany having  been  accept^  for  a  5  kilowatt  instalktioa  capable  of  <x>mmunicatmg  at  night 
with  Buenos  Aires  or  Monte  Video* 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  that  entered  inwards  in  19 11  was  14  with  a  tonnage  of 
12.940;  an  increase  of  6,159  in  tonnage  but  no  increase  in  the  number  as  compared  with 
1910.  The  number  of  steamers  entenng  was  64  with  a  tonnage  of  141,929;  ah  mcrease  of 
6  in  number  but  a  decrea^  of  7,IQ2  in  tonnage. 

Social  Proiressi — ^Among  legal  enactments  of  the  year  191 1  were  new  pegiilattons  /con- 
cerning whaling,  sealing,  and  the  importation  of  animals,  an  ordinance  dealing  with,  the  sale 
of  liquor  in  the  Falkland  Islands  and  South  Georgia,  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  of 
3d  a  barrel  on  whale  oil,  and  a  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  colony.  ^ 

The  volunteer  force  on  December  31,  iqii,  had  two  officers  and  i  ry  non-commisBioned 
officers  and  men.    The  "Boy  Scouts     held  their  ftrst  meetiag  on  July  23,  191 1. 

The  results  of  the  educational  year  in  the  government  school  are  satisfactory.  There 
is  a  further  advance  in  the  numbers  on  the  roll,  and  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  av- 
era^  attendances.    The  number  of  children  educated  during  1911  was  435. 

The  new  hospital  to  be  erected  from  a  fund  subscribed  by  the  colonists  as  a  memorial  to 
King  Edward  VII  was  begun  towards  the  end  of  191 1;  it  will  have.accoQunodation  for  12 
patients.  A  new  town  hall  to  take  the  place  of  the  Stanley  Assembly  Room,  recently 
destroyed  by  fire,  is  also  in  the  course  of  erection. 

In  191 1  there  were  only  60  convictions  for  various  offences  as  against  81  in  10 10. 

Hie  reports  of  the  neoical  officers  indicate  a  general  impfovement  in  the  public  health 
of  the  colony*  (A-  Bruce  Jackson.) 

THE  BRITI9H  WEST  INDIES 

The  history  of  the  British  West  Indies  is  still  that  of  the  several  colonies,  no  practica*- 
ble  scheme  for  federating  the  islands,  British.  Guiana  and  British  Honduras^  having  been 
forthcoming.  During  1.9 10- 1 2  steady  progress  has,  however,  been  made  in  the  dir^tion> 
of  securing  greater  unilormity  in  all  matters  coneerning  these  colonies.  The  question 
of  closer  trade  with  Canada  has  helped  to  bring. the  various  units  together,  .;  i 

The  preference  of  3  7  J  per  centgiven  by  the  Dominioi^  on  British  sugar  had  contiAued 
to  attract  West  Indian  produce  to  the  Canadian  market;  the  value  of  the  preference  was^ 
however,  reduced  by  the  privilege  given  to  the  best  refiners  of  Canada  for  three  years 
from  1909  of  importing  at  the  British  preferential  rates  two  tons  of  sugar  for  every  ton 
of  Canadian  beet  refined,  and  by  the  further  privilege  extended  to  the  Canadian  refiners 
generally  in  the  same  year  of  importing  foreign  sugar  to  the  amount  of  20  per  cent  o{ 
their  requirements,  on  the  terms  of  the  British  preference,  in  view  of  an  alleged  combinat 
tion  of  the  West  Indian  producers  to  raise  prices.  In  Aiigust  1909  a  Commission  con- 
sisting of  Irord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  the  Hon.  William  Stevens  Fielding,  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Paterson,  Sir  John  Poynder  Dickson-Poynder,  M.P.  (now  .lord  Islington),  s^nd 
Sir  Daniel  Morris,  with  Mr.  H.  R.  Cowell  as  Secretary^  was  a(>pointed  to  enqtare  mtc^ 
the  question  of  trade  relations  between  Canada  8lnd  the  West  Iiidtan  colonies.  The 
terms  of  reference  included  improvement  of  transportation  and  telegraphic  communica';f 
tion.  The  Commissioners  visited  Canada  in  September  2909  and  the  West  Indian  colo^ 
nies  in  January  I910;  Evidence  was  also  taken  in  London.  =  In  their  Report  they 
warmly  advocated  thfe  establishment  of  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  between  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  the  improvement  of  steamship  anid  telegraphic  communica- 
tion. With  regard  to  steamship  communication,  they  aidvociated  the  establishment  of 
a  service  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mother  Country  via  Canada,  but  this  did  not 
commend  itself  to  the  West  Indian  colonies,  and  the  scheme  was  dropped  in  favour  of 
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ditect  steamghip  communication.  In  April  1910  a  conference  of  delegates  from  British 
Guiina  and  ihe  West  Indian  islands  (the  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  Grenada  excepted) 
met  at  Ottawa^,  and  aa  agreement  was  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the  grant  of  mutual 
preferential  terms  on  the  principal  articles  of  import  into  the  West  Indies  from  Canada, 
and  vice  versa.  During  1912  the  agreement  was  approved  by  the  Lefgislatares  of  all 
the  West  Indian  colonies  concerned,  and  by  the  Imperial  gove^rnment.  ;  A  resolution 
approving  of  it  was  passed  by  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  in  November  191 2. 
^  •  Since  i9C>5,  when  the  transatlantic  mail  contract  was  abandoned,  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  ^Company  had  carried  the  transatlantic  mails  on  a  poundage  basis.  In 
1910  the  Company  gave  notice  to  terminate  the  arrangement,  and  in  November  the 
direct  apryice  peased,  causing  much  inconvenience  and  loss  to  trade.  On  November  1 8  th 
an  intercolonial  conference  was  held  in  Barbados:,  and  the  West  India  Committee  strongs 
ly  urged  upon  the  Imperial  Government  the  need  for  a  mail  subsidy:  The  goverhmentr 
at  last  agreed  to  offer  a  subsidy  of  £40,006,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the 
Royal  Mail  Company  for  a  transatlantic  service  to.  run  until  1917  or  concurrently  with 
the  intercolonial  service  (conducted  for  a  subsidy  of  £25,000  payable  half  by  the  Imperial 
Government' aiRi  half  by  the  colonies  served)  for  a  subsidy  of  £63,000,  to  which  Trinidad 
c6ntribut'es  £16,300,  Barbados  £4000  arid  British  Guiana  £2700.  Under  the  new  serv- 
ice, which  was  inaugurated  in  1911,  Trinidad  succeeded  Barbados  as  hpadquarters  and 
pori  ^f  tiranshipment  for  the  intercolonial  steamers.  In  X911  the  direct  service  carried 
on  since  1901= by  the  Imperial  Direct  West  India  Mail  Service  betweien  Avonmouth  and 
Jamaica  under  contract  with  the  Imperial  and  Jamaica  Governments  ceased,  the  sub- 
sidy of  £40,000  not  being  renewed.  In  the  sanie  year  the  Imperial  Governmetit  discon- 
tinued the  subsidy  ol  £13,500  to  the  mail  service  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies, 
which  is  now  conducted  by  the  Dominion  alone. 

The  Leeward  Islands^ 

The  census  of  1 911  "disclosed  the  population  of  ihe  iislancb  constituting  this  colbny 
to  be  as  follows:  Antigua  3 2, 26 5;. Barbuda  775;  St.  Kitts  26,283;  Nevis  12,945^  Anguillk 
4075;  Dominica  33,863;  Montserrat  f2,i96;  Redonda  120;  Virgin  Islands  5562.  Dur- 
ing the  :&nanciai^ year  1910-11  there  wete  4649  births  asd  34^ -deaths.  Of  births  1762 
were:  legltin^ate  and  2)887  or  62'  per  cent  illegitimate.  The  death  Tate  of  the  Colony  is 
(ionspiciioasly  low,  Montserrat  enjoying  the  minitrium  with  13.15  per  loop.  Next  in 
(SKfer  come  Anguilla  (14.^4),  the  Virgin  Islands  (15);  Barbuda  (18),  Nevis  (23.62), 
Dominica  (23.99),  AntigUa  (27.38)  and  St.  Kitts  (29.37). 

Sugar  Is  the  chief  industry,  and  the  principal  source  of  revenue  in  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts. 
Antigua^  during  1910*11  exported  13,488  tons  (6397  tons  of  96"  grey  crystals  and  7091  tons 
muscovado).  The  central  -factory  at  Guntborpe's  (Antigiia)  ^maoufactured  -5400.  tons  of 
crystaU,  .and.Bendal's  Factq^  1015  tpns. .  Extensions  at  Gunthorpe's  during  the  year 
increased  its  manufacturing  capacity  to  about  8000  tons  of  grey  crystals  in  a  crop.  Con- 
sequently more  estates  haVe  abandoned  the  muscovado  process  and  now  sell  cahes  to  ihe 
flictory.  The  oiiahtity  of  peasants*  canes  purchased  in  Anttgua  was  7718"  tons  as  a^inst 
4579;  m  1909*  the  price  paid  averaging  12s.  id  per  ton  in  1910  as  agajbost  99  6d  a  ton  tn'the 
previous  year.  la  St.  Kitts  a  ccatial  factory. has  bee;i  established,  with  a  maxjimum  output 
of  ](Q,0QO;tons  of  crystals.  Further  extensions  of  the  central  factory  system,  tne  success  of 
ytifch  nas  oe^rt  so  pronounced,  gire  also  contemplated.  In  the  dottonindustrydtfring  19 ro- 
ll'prices  fell  s6meWhat  from  the  high  figures  prevailitig  during  the  previous  y^ear,  and- trade 
ddpression  in  England  early  in  191 1  also  affected  the  sale.  •  Filom  the  cuhivatora*  standpoint, 
however, .yields gave  nq  cause  forrdisappointment.  The  area. planted  was  extended  and  there 
was  9pmparative  freedom  from  insect  pests,  a  freedom  not  enjjyod  by  sugar  planters,  who 
werie  handicapped  to  a  certain  extent  on  this  account.  In  the  Presidency  of  Antigua,  where 
566'Adres— ^n  increase  of  21$ — ^were  cukivated,  the' average  return  am6unted  to  173  lb  of 
itnt  per  acr^i  In  St.  Kitts  1600  acres-^~an  increase  of  6oo**-were  planted,  the  avex^age  yield 
toeing  ;2Qq  lb  pf  Uat  per  acre.  A  like  yi^kl  was  obtaiu^d  in  Nevis  (the  bluest  since  the  island 
turnedfits  attention  to. cotton),  where  1400  acres  were  CM|tivated-r-an  increase  of  500  acres. 
A  similar,  retutft  is  reported  in  the  case  of  Montserrat,  which  possesses  the  largest  area  under 
tottort— iood  acrts.  In  the  Virgin  Islands  there  is-  no  estates  cu hi vatvon,  the  cotton  being 
purchased  from  growers  and  ginned  and  exported  by  the  GoveraiiienU    :         . 

*See.£:.B.»ri,  371,  and  allied  articles.^  .  ,    ,  .. 
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-  Ever  increasing  prosperity  atte^dsthe  cultivation  of  the  Kme  {citrus  acida  var.  medico), 
the  principal  industry  of  Dominica.  '■  In  1910-11  Itnie  crop  for  the  year,  369^000  ban^ls, 
showed  an  increase  of  85,000  battels  as  compared  with  1909-ko.  The  export  of  citrate  of 
time 'amounted  to  J194  cwt.  valued  at  £r6;88o — an  increase  of  1747  cwt.  A  second  citrate 
works  was  established  and  the  operations  of  an  existing  works  extended.  In  Montserrat 
the  total  export  of  limes  was  valued  at  £9000.  In  a  minor  degree,  Antigua,  Nevis  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  devote  attention  to  this  industry. 

Dominica  also  exported  cacao  to  the  extent  of  f  1,612  cwt.  valued  at  £23,769.  Cacao 
also  engages  a  certain  measore  of  attention^in  some  of  the  other  idands.  Dominica  has  also 
embarked  on  rubber  cultivation,  a  considerablb  atea  having  been  planted  with  Hev$a  brasil^ 
iensis,     it  is  estimated  that  40,000  plants  are  already  in  various  stages  of  growth. 

The  cultivation  of  coconuts  attracts  attention  m  Anti^^  and  Nevis,  and  in  the  latter 
island  and  in  Dominica  vanilla  is  receiving  notice. 

The  only  manufactures  of  impbrtance  are  connected  wich  sugar  in  Antigua  and  St'. 
Kitts,  Nevts  and  the  cultivatioa  of  lime  in  Dominica.     In  St.  Kitts  rum  is  distilled. 

The  total  imports  were  valued  at  (1909)  £471,016,  (1910)  £541,713;  and  exports  (1009) 
420,800,  (1910)  £537»832.  ^The  separate  "figures  for  imports  in  19 fo  were: — Antigfua 
J70|033»  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  £r92,S4i;  Dominica,  £140,925;  Montserrat,  £29,718;  Viiigin 
slands,  £8496.  For  exports:-*- Antigua,  £1961184;  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  £195,506;  Dominica; 
£109,529;  Montserrat,  £30,003;  Virgin  Islands,  £6610.  Thoimports  came  chiefly  froth: — 
the  United  Kingdom,  £229, 19J  in  1910  (an  increase  of  £45,667)',  British  Colonies  £102,73$ 
(+£21,130),  and  the  United  States  £191,148  (  +  ^1047).  The  exports  went  chiefly  to:—* 
the  United  Kingdom,*  £188,984  (H*  £41,666),  British  Colonies  £271,020  (+£68,934),  and 
United  States  £43,462  (  +  £3175). 

The  total  revenue  was  (1909-10)  £149,670,  (1910-11)  £16^,375;  and  expenditure  (1900- 
10)  £149,906),  (1910-11)  ^159,263'.  The  revenue  was  raised  by  the  respective  Presidencies 
in  i^io-i I  in  the  following  proportions: — ^Antigua  £52,326;  St.  Kitts-Nevis  £52,748; 
Dominica  £41,473;  Montserrat  /i 2,262;  Virgin  Islands  £5566. 

The  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities  on  March  31,  loii,  amounted  to  £54,845.  The 
public  debt  of  the  Colony  amounted  to'  £273,2501  the  sinking  fund  stands  at  £80,688. 

There  are  34,573  children  on  the  registers  of  the  Government  and  grant-aided  schools  xA 
the  Colony,  the  average  daily  attendance  being 'i2;o82.  There  are  7  secondarjj  schools  in 
receipt  of  grants  from  local  funds^  The  Colony  also  assists  a  Moravian  Training  College 
for  females  in  Antigua,  and  furnishes  an  allowance  for  the  training  jO{  local  ma|e  students  at 
the  Mico  College,  Jamaica.  Prom  Imperial  funds  grants  are  made  towards  Antigua  and 
St.  Kitts  Grammar  Schools  and  Dominica  Agricultural  School.  The  Presidencies  maintain 
in  Antigua  an  industrial  school  to  which  boys  are  sent  from  each  Presidency. 

The  total  number  of  persons  committed  to  prison  during  1910  was  11^4;  3140  offences 
were  reported  to  the  police;  1^458  persons  were  brought  before  the  magistrates,  and  the 
summary  convictions  numbered  6802.     Convictions  in  the  Superior  Court  totalled  39. 

Sir  Henry  Hesketh  BellrK-C.M.G.,  was  apf>ointed  Governor  of  the  Leevmrd  Islands  in 
1912.  The  Administrators' were:  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  Hon.  T.  L.  Roxburgh,  C:M'.G.t  Domin* 
icai  Hon.  L.  Douigfets- Young,  C.M.G.;  Montserrat,  Lt.-  Cokmel  L.  B.  D^vidsOn-Houston, 
C.M.G.  (Commissioner);  and  the  Virgin  Islands  Hon.  T.  L.  H.  Jarvis. 

•        Bjutish  Guiana^  < 

_  •  f     *  • 

Dtlriflg  1909-12  the  Goviemmeiit  continued  to  obtain  information  with  regard  to  tfie 
extent  and  value  of  the  vast  forest  resources  of  British  Guiana,,  and  an  officcir  of  the 
Depaz:tineat  of  Land^  and  Mines  with  special  qualificatioDs  for  the  work  was.apf>ointed 
to  make!  a  systematic  and  detailed  examination  oi  the  Forest  Lands.  -  In  1910-11  t,h^ 
Commissioners  tippointed  to  enquire  into  the  quest ibn  of  the  sea  and  river  defences  pf 
the  colony  presented  their  report.  Their  recpnunendations,  which  included  the  cxeciir 
tion  and  maintenance  in  future  of  the  se^^  defences  fay  the  Public  Works  Dep>artnient 
and' the  diirision  of  the  colony  hitp  sea  defence  districts,  were  approved  by  the  Conibined 
Court,  which  decided  that  the  co|st  should  be  met  by  the  ^states,  yiflages  and  other  prop- 
erties withiA  each  district,  and  by  the  Qbvernment  in  the  proppirtioivoi  |;fo|:  tie  estates, 
villages  and  other  properties,  and  J  from  General  Revenue. 

The  census  of  April  1911  showed  a' population  of  295^7 13,  exclusive  of  the  aboriginal 
Indians  in  the  unfrequented  portions  of  the  Cok)ny. »  During  tgio  there 'We  "^332 
births  liegistered  (27.5  per  icoo);  a  Migfit  decrease  on  thie  previbuS  year.  Of  the  Wfthi 
so  registered,  6o.i  per  cent  wete  illegitimate.  The  deaths  registered  werfe  io,4i4"(or 
1057  more  than  in  the  previous  year),  giving  a  death  rate  oT  34.4  per  thousand.  Mor- 
tality aniong  children  continued  high:  234  per  thousand.  ■ 

1  See  £.  B,  xii,  676  et  seg.  ■  <  ■  '■ 
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The  acreage  devoted  to  the  principal  products  of  the  Colony  stood  as  follows  at  the  end 
of  i^io: — sugar  cane  69,736;  nee  31,680;  cacao  2200;  coffee  2546;  rubber  1700*  coconuts 
9466.  Sugar  and  its  by-products  constitute  72  per  cent  of  the  export  of  locally  grown  prd* 
duce,  add  64.01  of  the  total  exports.  The  export  for  i9io-[i  declined  by  7579  tonsand  the 
prices  realised  were  below  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  cultivation  in  certain  districts 
suffered  to  such  an  extent  from  the  ravages  of  insect  pests  that  it  was  decided  to  obtain  the 
services  of  an  economic  biologist.  The  experimental  cultivation  of  canes  was  continued  dur* 
in^  the  year  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  on  the  plantations  the  area  planted  with  vari- 
eties of  cane  other  than  Bourbon  increased  from  39,850  to  45484  acres.  ExoeUeat  rice 
is  grown — largely  by  East  Indians  who  settle  in  the  colony  after  the  expiration  of  their 
indentures  on  the  sugar  plantations.  The  export,  which  is  absorbed  mainly  by  the  British 
West  Indies^  has  risen  from  a  few  thousand  pounds  to  a  quantity  running. into  seven  figures. 
There  is  an  enormous  area  available  for  rice  cultivation,  and  although  the  output  for  1910^11. 
was  below  that  of  the  previcfuft  year,  the  industry  is  firmly  established.  .  The  expoit  of 
cacao  fell  considerably  during  1910-I  i,  but  this  is  explained  principally  by  an  increased  local 
consumption  of  sweets.  Rubber  as  a  local  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Cultivation  is 
being  prosecuted  vigorously  and  the  Government  carries  on  exf^erimentai  work.  The 
export  of  coconuts  has  increased  considerably.  Cattle  rearing  is  an  important  branch  oi 
local  industry »  and  a  low  estimate  gives  the  «umber  of  cattle  as  71,500. 

Jn  1910^1 1  the  output  of  rum  was  upwards  of  2,515,000  gallons,  a  falling  off  of  half  a  million 
gallons  as  compared  with  1909-10.  This  decline  is  attribute  to  the  downward  tendency 
in  the  price  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  output  of  gold  for  1910-11  was  54*989  ozs. — a,  decrease  compared  .with  the  previous 
year  of  9841  ozs.  The  search  for  diamonds  was  actively  prosecuted,  although  the  out- 
put (3035  oz.)  was  below  that  of  1909-IO/ 

Perhaps  the. most  striking  success  has  attended  the  balata  industry,  the  amount  coUected 
in  1910-11 — 1,340,924  K) — TOing  the  highest  on  records  Four  new  companies  were  floated 
and  commenced  work,  and  new  areas  are  bein^  prospected. 

The  forest  resources  of  the  Colony  are  practically  iimitkiss,  and  of  those  resources  timber 
is  of  the  first  importance.  During  1910-1 1  256,645  cubic  feet  were  exported,,  showing  an 
increase  of  58^648  cubic  feet  on  the  previous  year.  Woodcutting  licences  ta  the  number 
of  218  were  issued,  covering  an  approximate  area  of  70,000  acres. 

The  total  imp<Mts  were  valueci  (1909-10)  at  £i,774,457  and  (1910-11)  £i,749»766;.  thq 
expnorts  (1909-10)  £1,985,337,  and  (1910-11)  £1,820.198.  Of  the  imports  in  1910-11,  the 
United.  {Cingdom  sent  47.64  per  cent»  the  United  States  24.4J  per  cent,  and  Canada  8.23  per 
cent.  ()f  the  exports  the  United  Kingdom  took  40  per  cent,  Canada  31.60  per  cent,  and  the 
United  States  14.20  per  cent. 

The  revenue  was  (1909-10)  £540,269,  and  (1910-11)  £563,100;  the  expencKture  (1909- 
10)  £546,711,  and  (loiiO-ii)  £542,757.  The  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  on  March  31, 
iQii,  was  £48,116.  The  public  debt  of  the  colony  was  then  £887,115.  Of  this  amount 
^17,115  represents  sums  borrowed  for  public  purposes,  the  balance  £70^000  having  been 
raised  for  immigration  purposes.     £280,186  stood  at  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund  accounts 

During  the  financial  year  1910-11,  the  sum  of  £28,294  was  distributed  in  grants  in  aid 
among  224  schools  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  21,555^  the  number  oti  the  rolls 
being  34,562.  Secondary  education  is  provided  for  in  the  case  of  girls  mainly  by  private 
enterprise.  For  boys,  tne  Government  maintains  Queen's  College.  There  are  also  two 
or  three  private  schools.  There  is  a  system  of  scholarships  under  which  pupils  from  primary 
schools  can  pass  to  the  secondary  schools;  these  scholarships  being  open  both  to  boys  and 
girls.  In  a  country  pre-eminently  agricultural,  like  British  Guiana,  instruction  rn  the 
principle$  of  agriculture  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  this  fact  is  fully  recognised  by  the 
Government.  Model  gardens,  and  gajKlens  attached  to  schools  are  found  throughout  the 
colony.  The  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  School  has  also  been  determined  upon.  At 
the  scnbol  founded  for  the  reception  and  training  of  vagrant  boys  and  youthful  male  offenders, 
the  large  majority  are  educated  iii  agriciihure,  the  institution  being  worked  as  a  farm  school 
and  possessing  80  acres  of  land  under  cultivation. 

During  1910-11,  8795  oifences  were  reported  to  the  police.  There  were  committed!  to 
prison  4562  persons;  and  there  were  three  cases  of  capital  punishment. 

In  ton  the  Combined  Court  voted  an  increased  salary  for  a  Governor  of  tried. administra- 
tive ability,  and  Sir  Walter  Egerton  K.C.M.G.,  received  the  appointment  in  191^. 

WiNDWASD  ISIAMDS  * 

Grenada. — This  island  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Govemjoobent  of  the  Windward 
Islands,  this  governpr  in  19x2  being  Sii  James  Hayes-Sadler,  K.CM.G. .  The  p<^u]a* 
tion  on  Deqenxber  31,  1910,  estimated  on  the  basis  of  Ratural  increase,  1  was  75,954, 
The  census  of  191 1  however  disclosed  a  total  of  66,750.  The  discrepancy  is  attributed 
to  emigration.    The  birth  rate  m  1911  was  39.92  per  thousand,  and  the  death  rate  19.66. 

*  See  £.  B.  xii.  578. 
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.  Cocoa,  nutmegs  and  (»tton  represent  the  principal  products,  and  in  past ! years  have 
pfBCtically  absorbed  the  attention  o£  the  agricultural  populatknu  A  healthy  tendency 
nowe^er  la  now  being  manifested  to  open  up  other  sources  of  development.  The  recorrl 
cocoa  crop  of  the  islaiid'-^73»863  bags — was  reaped  in  the  year  ending  September  30, 1910. 
Ia  the  following  year  it  was  67,144  bags.  Land  settlement  schemes  have  been  initiated 
in-  the  dependencv  of  Carriacou,  where  a  time  industry  has  been  established,  and  also  in 
Grenada  itself  I  where  rubber  cultivation  is  extending.  Practically  the  only  manufacture 
is  mm,  of  which  63,356  gallons  were  made  in  191 1;  a  soap  factory  is  also  in  operation. 
The.  total  imports  for  1910  were  valued  at  £279,368  and  for  191 1  at  £309,227  and  the 
exports  at  (11910)  £291,760  (including  cocoa  £259,365)  and  (iQii)  £264,640  (cocoa  £223,104). 

The  revenue  was  (1909-10)  £71,224,  (1910-11)  £81,413,  (1011-12)  £98>64S;  the  Expendi- 
ture (i900-io>. £73,282,  <i9io-ii)  £75,561  and  (1911-12)  /Sifiia.  The  Colony's  assets 
stood  on  March  ^i«  1912,  at £56419.  The  public  debt  was  £123,6707  and  the  accumulated 
sinking  fund  for  its  redemption  between  1917  and  l942.anKMmtea  to  ^^0,270^  The  Govern- 
ment owns  and  maintains  9  of  the  41^  exisdhg  schools,  the  remainder  being  grant-in-aid 
schools  (2^  Roman  Catholic,  11  An^ican,  5  Wesleyan  aiid  2  Church  of  Scotland).  The 
number  of  scholars  on  the  roll  was  10,905,*  and  the  avecage  attendance  5377. 

St  Lucia.' — The  census  of  April  191 1  showed  a  population  of  48,637  a»  compared  witH 
49*883  in  1901.  The  birth  rate,  for  1910  was  30.1  per  thousand  and  the  death  rate  16.6.  In 
K9)io  the  Governiaent  made  its  first  comprehensive  attempt  to  combat  the  malaria  problem 
by  means  of  the  free  distribution  of  <[uimne«  ;  -     . 

The  principal  products  are  sugar  and  cocoa,  which  represent  92  per  cent  of  the  dosnestic 
exports.  Lime  cultivation  is  steadily  increasing,  while  honey  and  cotton  are  also  produced, 
though  cotton  does  not  appear  to  find  favour  with  the; planters.  The  Botanic  station  and 
special  agricultural  services  involved  an  expencfitiire  during  1910  of  £638,  and  £507  was 
openi  oil  the  maintenance  of  the  Agricukutal  School.  Plants  to  a  total  number  df  54.929 
were  distributed  hy  the  Agricultural  Department.  Local  sulphur  deposits  are  worked,  but 
the  quantity  obtained  in  loib  was  so  small  that  none  w^  exported.  The  position  of  the 
rum  industry  is  indicated  oy  the  following  returns:  distilled,  49,256  gallons;  consumed^ 
42,456  gallons;  Exported,  4692  gallons.  In  1909  the  experiment  was  trira  of  shipping  rurik 
•to  Cazuula.  In  1930  however  this  was  found  unprofitable  owing  to  the  low  prices  obtainable. 
Consequently  less, rum  has  since  been  nKinvfactufed^  The  outlook  in; regard  to  the  trade  of 
the  port  of  Castries  is  encouraging.  This  remark  applies  especlalty  to  the  extending  coal 
trade.  The  total  value  of  all  imports  was  (1909)  £266,228,  (1910)  £277,208;  and  of  exports 
(»909)  £250.6741  and  (1910)  £238,955.  The  revenue  was  (1909-10)  £65,739,  and  (1910-11) 
£65,066,  and  the  expenditure  (1909-10)  £64,^6,  and  (1910-11)  £67,288,  The  Colony's 
surplus  on  Marchsi,  191 1»  stobd  at  £^5,014,  in  addition  to  the  Public  Buildings  Insurance 
Fund*  (£3895).  The  Public  Debt  amounted  to  £146,929.  There  were  53  elementary 
schools  in  1910,  having  7259  scholars  on  the  roll,  with  an  average  attendance  of  4625 

The  Admintstrator  in  19 12  was  the  Hon.  Edward  J.  Cameron,  C.M.G. 

St  Vineent.' — The  census  of  April  191 1  showed  apopulatioQ  of  4I1S77.  The  births 
in  1910-11  totalled  1661  (831  males,  830  females)^  58.21  per  cent  being  illegitimate. 
Deaths  totalled  835  (19.93  per  thousand)^  infant  mortality  standing  at  24.91  per  cent. 

During  recent  years  St.  Vincent  has  taken  up  the  cultivation  of  cotton  with  entjiusi- 
asm:  The  extent  of  the  acreage  and  the  quantity  of  the  export  in  19 10  were  the  largest 
since  the  revrval  of  the  industry  in  the  island.  Sea  Island  cotton  was  planted  over 
3,587  acres,  and  561,526  lb  of  lint  were  produced/the  average  yield  of  lint  per  acre  being 
1561b.    The  total  cotton  production  was  521,956  lb,  valued  at  £38,409. 

The  success  attending  this  cultiva-tion  has  set  up  a  serious  rivalry  with  arrowroot, 
which  has  held  pride  of  place  in  the  exports  for  many  years,  but  so  long  as  cotton  retains 
its  average  value  of  tHd.  per  ft  of  lint,  it*  must  constitute  the  staple  crop  of  the  Cdlony. 
Arrbwrotrt  can  be  grown  on  any  land  where  cotton  fs^  cultfvable,  whereas  the  production 
of  cotton  is  confined  to  the  coast  lands.  Mfean while  arrowroot  continues  to  receive 
increased  atteritiop.  Towards  the  end  of  1910  a.  Growers'  and  lExporteis'  Association 
began  work,  and  it  is  notable  that  the  price  has  advanced  from  ijd.  to  3id.  per  lb.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  the  Colony  appear  to  be  betteT  suited  to  arrowroot  production  than 
those  of  any  other  West  Indian  island.  Sugar  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  Carib  country, 
the  only  noticeable  feature  being  an  increase  in  the  export  of  the  crystallised,  and  a  de- 
crease in  that  df  muscovado.    Land  settlement  continues  satisfactory. 

The  ginning  of  cotton'Js  tlie'  principal  industry,  the  Central  Ginnery  established  by  the 
<^overnment  in  1903^  having^  proved  a  profitable — and  indeed  indispensable— factor 
dn  -tbesHCcesft  ai  cotton  culture. '  The  working  of  the  estabK^ment  in  19 10  yielded  a  profit 

*  See  JS.  B.  xxiv^  27.  *  See  £.  B.  xxiv,  50.. 
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of  £i8o;  The  saletto  the  ginnery  of  seed  cotton  is  compulsory  in  the  case  ol  lotsof  teas  ihan 
1 00%  weight.  Any  amounts  up  to  4000  lb  nm^  also  be  sold  by  anyone  to  the  ginnery.  This 
cotton  is  bought  on  a  proiit-«haring  basis;  The  law  fn'oviding  for  this  method  of  sale  and 
pucx^hase  has  proved  highly  popular  among  small  cultivators.  In  addition  to  the  Govern- 
ment establishment  there  are  three  private  ginneries.  The  price  of  lint  during  the  vear  was 
good,  .reaching  26d.  per  lb.  in  the  case  of  some  special  bales.  The  average  price,  nowever^ 
was  lydL  to  2od.  for  Sea  Island  cotton,  Marie  Galante  selling  at  intn  6d.  to  lod.  per  lb. 

The  whale  oil  industry  would  appear  to  be  in  a  decadent  state,  there  being  a  great  fall 
in  the  value  of  the  export.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  a  sponge  industry  in  the 
Grenadines.  TurtUng  is  carried  on,  but  here  again  the  exports  disck>8e  a  conspicuous  de^ 
crease.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  was  (1909)  j£&7,8ro,  <'i9io)  £97,737;  and  of  exports 
(1909)  £88,608,  and  (1910)  £101,180.  The  revenue. was  (i909*'i9 10)  j^844<>,  (1910-1911) 
£30^125;  and  the  expenditure  (1909-1910)  £si,330,  (IQ10-1911)  £30.343.  The  excess  of 
assets  over  liabilities  amounted  on  Majrch  31,  19 11,  to  £^524.  There  is  no  public  debt,  the 
last  loan  instalment  havisp^  been  repaid  in  May  19  so.  The  Colony  is  responsible  for  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  Hnrricaneioan  to  planters  from  the  Imperial  Treasury,  which  on  March 
ji ,  iQi  I ,  stood  at .  £2045o»  but  against  that  amount  there  is  a  linking  fund  of  £2335.  This 
nan  IS  being  steaaily- redeemed. 

There  axe  28  primary  schoob,  and  455a  scholars  on  the  rolls  with  an  average  attendance 
of  2260.  There  is  also  a  secondary  scfaoolr  and  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  from  the 
Agricultural  School.     Special  effort  is  made  to  teach  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

Tte  Adkninistrator  in- 1912  was  the  Hon.  C.  Gideon  Murray. 


BiRirrsa  Honduras  * 

.  The  development  of  British  Honduras  proceeds  slowly.  The  Stann  Creek  Railway, 
beguti  in  1^07,  was  nearing  completion  ini  9 1 2 .  It  runs  20  miles  inland,  and  opens  up  an 
extensive  area  suitable  for  banana  cultivation.  In  1911  a  Town  Board  was  constituted 
for  the  City  of  Belize.  .  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1911  was  40,809 
(2Cy$26  males,  20,283  females)^.  The  birth  rate  in  191 1  was  42.393  and  the  death  rate 
^4.8,  malarial  fever  being  the  principal  cause  of  mortality.  Tuberculosis  has  seriously 
increased,  and  preventive  measures  are  being  adopted  with  some  success. 

The  total  imports  for  191 1  were  valued  at  (2,886,677  (—167,460  on  1910)1  and  the  exports 
at  12,685,849  ( — 1341 ,469),  the  bulk  of  the  trade  being  with  the  united  States.  The  revenue 
in  1910-11  was  $459,295):  and  the  expenditure  $542,810.  The  loaadebt  on  December  31. 
19 10,  amounted  to^  £168,815.  Provision  for  the  re^vment.of  loans  has  been  made  by  the 
investment  of  sinkine  funds  which  total  tgHtiJ^*  There  were  46  primary  schools  in  191 1, 
with  4725  pupils.  The  cost  of  primary  education  was  $34,259.  Of  this  sum  the  Govern- 
ment contributed  $20,103. 

The  Governor  in  1912  was  Sir  E.  J.  E.  Swayne,  K.C.M:G. 

;.  .    .  •  •       •. 

Barbados  * 

In  1912  the  House  of  Assembly  voted  ^(900  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  complete  survey  of 
the  island,  with  a  view  more  particularly  to  the  investigation  of  the  extent  and  position 
of  the  petroleum  deposits.  The  existence  of  petroleum  has  t>een  proved,  but  the  in- 
dustry has  not  yet  been  placed  on  a  commercial  footing^  The  survey  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  £.  H.  Cunningham  Craig.  In  19x2  tjbuc  Legislature  passed  a  Bill  granting  to 
the  Anglo-Mexican  Petroleum  Products  Co.  Ltd.  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying.. im- 
ported fuel-oil  to  calling  steamers  f pr  a  perfod  of  twen^y-fe ve  years. 

With  an  areiEi  of  166  square  miles,  Barbados  is  for  its  size  the  most  densely  populated 
British  possession.  T^he  census  of  April,  1911  showed  a  population  pf  x7i»4X7  (69,912 
males  and  101^505  females).  .  The  population  o^d  prosperity  of  the  island  are  affected 
by  two  factors — the  emigration  of  labpurers  to/the  Panama  Canal  2one  and  the  influx 
of  visitors  from  abroad.  The  Panama  Canal' has  been  constructed  mainly  by  West 
Indian  labourers,  of  whom  no  fewer  than  20^000  w^re  natives  of  Barbados  in  1999.  It 
is  claimed  that  any  disturbance  of  tht  local  labour  supply  has  been  more  than  compeik- 
sated  for  by  the  remittances  sent  home  by  Barbadians  from  the  Panaina^ Canal  Zone,  and 
by  the  money  brought  back  to  tKe  island  by  returning  emigrants.  In  1909  £80,000  was 
^emitted;  in  the  following  year  nearly  £83,000. ,  Toupst^  also  help  to  circulate  money* 
In  Z910  5491  tot  and  second  daas^  and  12,441  steerage  andideck  passengers  reached  the 

»  See  £.  B.  iv.  615.  «  See  £.  B.  iii,  380.  381. 
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klaiiid.'  *  The  tourist  business  is  assuming  considerable  dimensions;  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  it  a  Barbados  Improvement  Association  was  started  in  191 1. 

The  birth  rat^  in  1910  was  37.2  per  thousand  and  the  death  rate  25,5  per  thousand.  Of 
the  births  58.8  per  cent  were  illegitimate.    Infantile  mortality  stands  at  268  per  thousand. 

Sugar  has  always  been  the  chief  product  of  Barbados.  The  crop  for  19 10  amounted  tp 
35,906  hogsheads  of  muscovado,  3993  hogsheads  of  vacuum-pan  crystals,  and  77,7^2.  punch- 
eons of  molasses,  or  22,104  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  8686  puncheons  of  molasses  more,  than 
that  of  the  previous  year.  Barbados  was  one  of  the  first  West  Indian  Colonies  to  participate 
in  the  revival  of  the  cotcon  industry  in  the  West  Indies,  and  remarkable  results  were  obtained 
within  a  comparatively  brief  period.  In  iQio  however  the  acreage  reaped  declined  from 
5768  (to  412 1,  the  decrease  being  due  to  the  low  price  and  poor  yields. obtained  in  1908. 
The  remunerative  prices  obtained  during  1909  and  19 16  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the  acreage 
from  412 X  to  4741 .  Bananas  are  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  during  1910, 13,137  bqnches 
were  exported,  226,169  gallons  of  rum  were  manufactured  in  1916,  as  compared  with  207,- 
239  galtons  in  1909.    Sea  Island  cotton  is  ginned  locally,    . 

The  imports  and  exports  In  1909.  and  19 10  were  valued  as  follows: —  (1909)  exports, 
£888,086,  imports  £1,119.343;  (1910)  exports  £1,058,830;  imports  £i,345f.i94.  IJnited 
Kingdom  imports,  £480,823  m  1909,  rose  to  £592,641  in  1910;  United  States,  £355,809  in 


other  articles,  all  of  which  show  an  increase,  include  oats,  iron  nails,  staves  and  shooKs,  bedE, 
cordage,  fruit  and  vegetables,  grain  and  shingles.  Fish,  butter,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
hay  are  also  obtained  from  Canada,  Of  the  total  exports. in  i9io».  £783,125  represented 
produce  of  the  colony,  and  £305.705  the  produce  of.  other  countries.  Exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  £70,487  in  1909,  rose  to  £117,223  in  isj  10;  those  to  Canada,  £348,707  in  1909,  to 
£484,108;  those  to  the  United  States,  £37,219  in.  1900,  to  £77,650.  Exports  of  sugax 
(£396.004)  showed  an  increase  of  jC243,092,  as  compaied  with  1909,  Canada  alone .  taking 
j^68,455  as  against  £107,222  in  1909. 

The  revenuein  1909-10  was  £195.803,  and  in  1910-11  £213,298;  the  expenditure  in  1909- 
10  was  £199*625,  and  in  1910-11,  £211,949.  Public  debt  stood  at  close  of  the  year  at 
£422,900,  and  the  sinking  fund  at  £85,940. 

The  primary  schools  number  166  (Anglican  132,  Wesleyan  i8j  and  Moravian  i6),.aQhoJar8 
oh  the  roUs  numbering  27,658,  and  the  average  attendance  being  16,829.  The  government 
grant  towards  these  schools  amounts  to  £1 1,264.  The  colony's  total  expenditure  on  eduot- 
tion  in  1910  was  £19,209.  First  and  second  grade  schools  in  receipt  of  annual  legislature 
grants  number  9  (7  boys*  and  2  girls')  the  largest  grant  (£1000)  beiiw:  made  to  Harrison 
College  (boys)..  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roUs  of  these  schools  totals  635,.  The  coloz^y 
makes  provision  for  scholarships  tenable  by  students  enrolled  at  Codrington  College,  and 
for  a  further  scholarship  tenable  at  a  European  or  Canadian  University.  At  the  close  of 
1910  there  were  4  ragged  schools,  having  285  scholars,  with  an  average  attendance  of  173^ 

During  19 10  there  were  9888  summary  convictions  {and  4^  convictions  in  Supreme 
Courts.  The  percentage  of  convictions  to  population  is  J.79.  The  daily  average  number 
of  prisoners  in  Glendaity  prison  was  210  for  i^io;  the  number  of  persons  committed  to  penal 
imprisonment,  1785.  There  were  134  boys  m  the  Industrial  school  on  December  31,19x0. 
ThSeproceeds  of  its  agricultural  work  amounted  to  £1957,  and  the  expenditure  to  £2483..  . 

The  Governor  in  1912  was  Sir  Leslie  Probyn,  K.C.M,G. 

Jamaica  * 

The  census  of  April  1911  showed  a  population  of  831,383  (females  433,944,  males 
i97A^9)'  Compared  with  the  previous  census  of  1891  this  return  reveals  an  increaseof 
191,892  or  30  per  cent  conipared  with  an  increase  of  26.3  per  cent  between  1871  apd 
189T.  Every  parish  except  Port  Royal  contributed  to  this  increase,  notably  St.  Mary 
70  per  cent  and  Portland  53.7  per  cent.  Labour  requirements  on  the  Panama  Canal, 
in  Cuba  and  in  Costa  Rica  have  affected  the  emigration  and  immigration  returns; 
13,109  labourers  set  out  from  the  Colony  during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1912  and^ 
8,984  arrived  at  Kingston.  The  marriages  celebrated  during  the  financial  year  19x1-1 2 
numbered  3607 — a  rate  of  4.2  per  thousand  as  compared  with  4.0  in  1910-n.  Both 
these  rates  show  a  remarkable  decline  when  compared  with  1907-08,  when  owing  to  the 
emotional  effects  of  the  earthquake  at  Kingston  in  January  1907  the  rate  rose  to  7.4. 
As  a  result^  in  1908-09  the  return  of  illegitimate  births  declined  ^o  60.^  per  thousand. 
The  total  births  registered  in  1911-12  numbered  32,750,  representing  a.  rate  of  39j0.per 
thousand,  the  rate  for  illegitimate  births  being  64.1  per  cent.      The  death  rate  stood 

*  See  E.  B,  xv,  132  el  seq. 
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at  22.1  per  thousand,  the  total  number  of  deaths  registered  being  18,631.  Of  these 
8,871  were  due  to  infantile  mortality;  38.9  per  cent  of  the  children  born  in  Kingston 
^uid  35.5  per  cent  of  those  born  in  St.  Andrew  dying  before  the  age  of  5. 

The  total  acreage  under  cultivation  returrted  in  1911-12  was  2, 171 ,709,  distributed  as 
follows: — ^tilled  lands,  280,286,  guinea  grass  143,592,  commons  517,830,  wood  and  ruinate 
1,230,001.  This  return  shows  an  increa^  over  the  average  for  the  four  preceding  y^rs  of 
24,552  acres  or  8  per  cent  in  tilled  lands;  an  increase  of  3,902  acres  or  3  per  cent  in  guinea 
grass:  of  28,589  or  6  per  cent  in  commons,  and  of  2488  acres  in  wood  ana  ruinate. 

Tilled  lands,  classified  under  the  agricultural  products,  give  the  following  returns: — 
sugar  cane  34,766,  coffee  24,473,  coconuts  16,691,  bananas  82,435,  ground  provisions  74,723, 
mixed  cultivation  36,167,  cocoa  13,355,  minor  products  3676.  These  returns  ^dicfose  an 
increase  over  the  average  for  the  four  preceding  years  -oi  4450  acres  in  cane;  of  34^0  acres  in 
coconuts;  of  14,862  in  bananas;  of  3163  in  cocoa.  Ground  provisions  including  mixed  culti- 
vation show  a  decrease  of  146  acres,  coffee  668  acres  and  minor  products  603  atres. 

During  1910-1 1  the  Sugar  Experiment  Station  was  operated,  the  Imperial  Grant  enabling 
the  station  to  be  equipped  with  laboratories  and  an  experimental  distfUery  and  to  provide 
for  experimental  plants  on  estates.  The  operating  expenses  of  the  station  ^<ere  also  provided 
for  a  period  of  7  years.  A  central  sug^r  factory  at  Rose  Hall  in  St.  James,  recently  com- 
pleteci,  will  deal  with  the  {produce  of  nine  sugar  estates.  The  work  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion received  considerable  impetus,  as  the  result  of  the  appointment  of  lour  additional  in- 
structors. The  rubber  industry  engaged  attention  during  191 1,  CastiUoa^  of  which  three 
;disti net  species  have  been  established,  giving  the  most  promising  results. 

The  total  value  of  the  imt)orts  and  exports  for  1 909- 10,  and  1910-H  was: — (1909) 
imports,  £2,561,674,  exports  £2,628,307;  (i9ro)  imports  £2,614,943,  exports  £2,568,222. 
and  (19117  imports  3^2,865,553,  exports  £2,948,067. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  were  textiles  (£638,331,  in  19T1),  hardware  (£304,128), 
wheaten  flour  (£255,207),  driec  and  salted  fish  (£150,746},  and  lumber  (£106,893). 

The  principal  articles  of  export  were  bananas  (£1,456,581  in  ion),  sugar  (£247,413), 
logwood  &  logwood  extract  (£265,138),  coffee  (£154,131),  and  rum  ( £85,9^6), 

In  1910-11  the  imports  from  the  United  States  were  for  the  first  time  slightly  in  excess 
of  those  from  the  United  Kingdom.     In  the  following  year,  however,  imports  to  tne  value  of 


£1,291,923  or  45.1  per  cent  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  £1,200,345  or  41.8  per  cent 
from  the  United  States  and  £249,546  or  8.5  per  cent  from  Canada. 

Of  the  exports  the  UnitecfStates  took  61.9  per  cent  in  1911,  as  a^inst  54.1  in  1910;  the 


United  Kingdom  14.7  percent  as  against  20.6;  and  Canada  8.6  per  cent  a& against  8.4. 

The  revenue  was  (^1909^10)  £992,976,  (1910-11)  £990,399  and  (1911-12)  £1,161,014; 
and  the  expenditure  (looo-io)  £1,0^3,794,  (1910-11)  £987,304  and  (191 1-12)  £1,155,208. 
The  Government  closed  the  financial  year  1911-12  with  a  surplus  of  £190,191,  having  also 
£100,000  invested  as  an  insurance  fund  to  provide  for  the  repair  of  damage  to  Government 
property  by  hurricane,  fire  or  earthquake.  The  Public  Debt  of  the  island,  most  of  which 
IS  represented  by  productive  investments,  amounted  to  £3.8711305  on  March  31,  1912.  The 
sinkmg  funds  amounted  to  £759,865,  leaving  a  net  liability  of  £3,111,440. 
.'In  191 1  there  were  698  schools  on  the  annual  grant  list,  average  number  of  scholars 
98,576,  average  attendance  61,669,  percentage  62.55,  total  payments  to  elementary  schools 
-a hcT  teachers  ^60,501.  On  January  i,  191 1,  the  regulations  for  cx>mpulsorv  education  in 
Kingston  distnct,  Falmouth  and  Lucj^  came  into  effect.  The  work  of  school  inspection 
was  facilitated  in  1911-12  by  the  addition  of  an  Assistant  Director,  and  of  three  Inspectors. 
A  reduction  from  100  to  70  of  the  number  of  schools  in  each  inspector's  district  improves 
the  oversight. 

Serious  crime  finds  no  place  in  the  social  life  of  Jamaica.  No  execution  of  capital  punish- 
qient  took  place  in  1911-12.  Committals  to  pnson  totalled  5676,  a  decrease  of  loi  as 
compared  with  1910-II  but  an  increase  of  716  as  compared  with  1^09-10.  Reconvictions 
during  the  year  amounted  to  1442.     Persons  bound  over  as  probationers  numbered  103. 

V^rk  is  proceeding  on  an  extension  of  the  Jamaica  Government  Railway  from  :May  Pen 
to  Chapelton  to  be  constructed  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £90,000;  it  will  opeii  up  the  lertile 
valley  of  the  Rio  Minho,  and  render  17,000  acres  availablp  for  cultivation. 
,       Tne  western  end  of  the  island  was  visited  by  a  destructive  storm  of  hurricane  violence  in 
November  1912. 

The  Governor  in  1912  was  Sir  Sydney  Olivier,  K.C.M.G.;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  resigned  on  being  appointed  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  England. 

Trinidad' 

The  estimated  populatioD  on  March  31, 19x1,  was  368,014.  Arrivab  in  the  Colony 
during  the  year  numbered  22,845,  ^^^  '^^  departures  16,719,  giving  a  net  increase  to 
the  population  by  immigration  of  ^126.    Included  in  these  figures  were  5286  East 

»  See  £.  B.  xxvii,  284. 
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Indians  brought  to  the  Colony  under  indenture,  and  622  who  returned  to  India  after 
the  expiration  of  their  indenture.  The  birth  rate  was  31.8  per  thousand,  and  the  death 
rate  20.5.  The  health  eonditions  show  steady  improvement.  During  igu  there  were 
only  two  fatal  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  twelve  cases  of  plague. 

Cocoa  and  sugar  represent  the  chief  products  of  Trinidad.  Coconuts  also 
engage  widespread  attention,  and  this  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  rubber, — large 
areas  being  planted  under  CastUloa^  FutUumia  and  Hevea  brasiliensis.  During  1910-11 
7376  Ibof  rubber,  valued  at  £1395,  were  sent  out  of  the  Colony.  Fruit,  principally  bananas, 
is  cultivated,  but  the  progress  of  this  industry  was  arrested  during  1910-1 1  by  the  uncer- 
tainty (now  remedied)  as  to  the  continuance  of  a  regular  steamship  service  providing  cold 
storage.  Minor  industries  are  greatly  encouraged  in  Trinidad  by  means  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  plants  and  seeds  from  the  Botanic  Stations,  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  establishment  and  progress  of  the  oil  industry  represents  one  of  the  most  striking 
developments  within  recent  years  of  industrial  activity  in  the  tropics.  The  most 
important  borings  are  located  in  the  South-western  portion  of  the  island,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  celebrated  Pitch  Lake,  which  for  many  years  has  provided  immense  quantities 
of  asphalt  exported  largely  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,— a  principal  source 
ol  the  Colony's  economic  wealth.  The  use  of  oil  fuel  in  the  British  Navy  promises  to 
enhance  the  hnportance  of  Trinidad  as  a  British  possession.  During  the  financial  year 
ipio-ii  considerable  advance  was  made  in  the  industry,  drilling  being  commenced  on 
private  lands  at  five  centres.  An  aggregate  depth  of  15,347  feet  was  drilled,  th6 
number  of  wells  in  progress  being  22.  Thirteen  have  yielded  fair  results.  Since 
prospecting  commenced  a. total  depth  of  32,972  feet  has  been  drilled,  the  number  of 
wells  being  44,    The  area  affected  by  approved  licences  comprises  78,237  acres. 

In  addition  to  the  oil  and  asphalt  industries,  nianiak  mining  is  carried  on,  and  limestone 
quarries  arc  worked.  The  raamifacture  of  sugar  and  rum  and  molasses  is  an  important 
characteristic  of  the  colony's  industry;  apart  from  the  quantity  exported,  about  8,000  tons 
of  sugar  (valued  at  £135,000}  and  335,045  gallons  of  rum  (valued  at  f  29,000)  were  manu- 
factured for  local  consumption  in  1910-11.  Also  five  million  coconuts  were  used  locally  in 
the  manufacture  of  85,000  gallons  of  oil,  valued  at  £16,000,  nearly  all  of  which  was  con- 
ffomed  in  the. colony. 

:  Imports  were  valued  at  (1909)  £3f288,826,  (1910)  £3.343.oii;  exports  (1909)  £3,218,092, 
(1910)  £3,467,588.  The  increase  in  imports  in  loio  as  compared  with  1909  is  made  up,  of 
£30,743  under  raw  materiab  (principally  coal  ana  lumber)  and  £83,7 19. under  manufactured 
articles  (chiefly  machinery  for  the  oil  fields),  less  a  decrease  of  £6,657  under  live  stock,  food* 
etc.  Th^  growth  of  the  coaling  business  of  Port  of  Spain,  the  capital,  is  a  striking  feature  oT 
the  Colony's  trade.  In  1910,  80*067  tons  were  imported  (as  compared  with  23,235  tons  in 
1906-07);  44,2p5  tons  being  supplied  to  vessels  (as against  6,703  tons  in  1906-07).  The  value 
of  machinery  imported  in  1910  was  £122,788,  as  compared  with  £52,676  in  the  previous 
year.  The  raw  material  chiefly  imported  is  coal,  patent  fuel,  manure  and  lumber.  The 
chief  importing  countries  were: — the  United  Kin^^dom,  £936.427;  United  States,  £860,903; 
Venezuela  £233,086;  Canada,  £134,609.  The  principal  exports  were: — cocoa,  £11230,097; 
sugar,  rum  and  molasses,  £743»9^>l  coconuts  and  copra,  £85,358;  fruit,  £19,952;  apphalL 
^^179,146.  The  chief  countries  taking  the  exports  were: — United  States,  i9i9f047;  United 
Kingdom,  £599*240;  France,  £483,211;  Canada,  £354,484. 

The  revenue  in  1009-10  was  £853,565,  and  in  1910^x1,  £948,383;  the  expenditure 
(1009-10)  £863,253,  (1910-I1)  ;£927»033-  The  revenue  for  1910-11  was  the  largest  ever 
collected  in  the  colony,  the  chief  mcreases  being  under  customs  (£67,340)  and  licences  (£24,- 
770).  As  regards  expenditure,  the  recurrent  expenses  amountea  in  1910-11  to  £843,030  as 
compared  with  £798,262  in  the  previous  year,  whilst  the  extraordinary  (public  works,  roads 
and  bridges)  amounted  to  £83,984  as  against  £64,991  in  190Q-10.  The  surplus  balance  was 
£10-1,925  on  March  31,  lOii;  assets  totalling  £606,630  and  liabiUtics  (exclusive  of  funded 
debt;  to  £591,705.  The  funded  debt  stood  on  the  same  date  at  £it05i»093,  and  the  sinking 
funds  at  £174,426;  a  loan  of  £450,000  has  also  been  authorised  by  (Ordinance. 

The  elementary  schools,  exclusive  of  private  schools,  numbered  263  on  March  11,  19 11, 
Government  schools  totalling  53,  and  assisted  schools  210.  The  assisted  schok)U  are  as 
follows: — Roman  Catholic  79.  Anglican  51,  Presbyterian  Canadian  Mission  56,  Wesleyan 
12,  Moravian  12.  Children  on  the  rolls  totalled  47,661,  the  average  daily  attendance  stand- 
ing at  27,083,  The  expenditure  on  elementary  education  from  public  funds  amounted  to 
£51,111.  Practical  agnculture  and  nature  stuoY  are  taught  in  nearlv  all  primary  boys'  of 
mixed  schools.  Secondary  education  for  boys  is  provided  from  public  funds  at  Queen's 
Royal  College  (Port  of  Spain),  and  two  affiliated  schools,  St.  Mary's  College  (Port  of  Spain) 
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ami'  NapaHtna  Oottefe  (San  Perna Ado).  St .  Joseph  Convent  School  for  GIfIs  U  no^'  afHliaied . 
to  Queen  s  Royal  College*  A  Board  of  Industrial  Training  carries  on  small  night  classes  iFor 
apprentices," artisans  also. atteriding. 

Offences  reported  to  the  police  during  1910-II  numbered  lO(9af8,  the  total  number- of 
persons  arrested  or  brought* before  the  magisttates  being  2$,y9j,  Summary* con yictione 
numben*d  I5«S57.  Convictions  in  the  aui>reme  court  totalled  185.  The  death  peijialty  was 
impoised  in  4  ca^s.  Persons  were  committed  to  prison  to  the  number  of  4,780.  The  cost 
of* prison  administration  during  the^ear  was  f  12,365.     Prisoners'  earninj^s  were  £7,749. 

During"  19IT  the  first  sod  of  the  labaquitc-PooIe  Railway  excension,  which  will  open  up 
io>5oo  acres  of  fertile  land,  was  turned;  and  work  on  an  extension  tcx  Siparia*  which  will 
serve  an  area 'of  14,100,  is  in  progress.  =  ,        . 

.,  The  Governor,  in  1912  was  Sir  George  Le  Hunte,  K..C.M.G. 

tto  Bahamas  ^ 

In  I  QIC  the  Legislature  passed  a  resolution  authorising  the  Governor  to  ascertain  on 
what  teinis  the  C^anadi&n  Dominion  could  incorporate  the  Bahamas;  but  the  resolution 
was. purely  tentative.  The. Bahamas  did  not  ps^rticipate  in  the.  reciprocal  Trade  Con- 
ference at   Ottawa  la  1912.      During  1910-12   the  tourist  business  continued  to 

Increase,  and  the  Legislature  voted  £1,000  for  advertising  the  Islands  in  1909-10. 

.  The  census  of  April  19JI  gave  a  population  of  55,872,  a  net  increase  of  2137  since  190 1. 
The  islands  showing  an  increase  were  Andros  (1,252;,  Abiico  (1,1:46),  and  New  Providence 
(i,02o).  On  the  other  ha'nd  Elcuthera  showed^ a  decrease  of  2,203.  During  190X^11  about 
6»ooo  labourers  (accompanied  in  some  cases  bv  ihejr  families)  emig^rated  to  Florida,  Mexico 
afid  Yucatan*  The  births  during  191 1  numbered  34.1  per  thousand,  and  ihe  deaths  21.7 
per  thousand.  Nearly  every  industry  has  recently  shown  a  decline.  The  export  of  tinned 
pineapples  ha$  fallen  offj  owing  to  poor  stock,  Hawaiian  competition,  and  the  effect  of  the 
Ahiencah  tariff.  Sisal  fibre  cultivation  is  the  most  important  industry*  some  20,000  acres 
being  planted,  but  the  price  is  low  and  the  rapid  extension  of  the  industry  in  other  countries 
has  had  it 9  effect  on  the  Bahamas.     The  sisal  is  all  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  exports  of  grape-fruit,  which  amounted  to  365,000  in  1900,  fell  in  1911  to  309,194. 
The  output  of  oranges,  which  in  1907  amounted  to  a  million  and  a  half  valued  at  £3,000, 
fell  in  191 1  to  15.400  valued  at  £20.  The  feeling  with  regard  to  a|ricultural  prospects 
is  reflected  by  the  decision  of  the  Legislature  to  abohsh  the  Board  of  Agricuhiire,  after  an 
existence  of  six  years  and  the  expenditure  of  £5,000  of  public  money.  The  one  industry 
which  has  shdwh  si^ns  of  progress  has  been  sponge  fishing.  The  sales  of  sponges  during  191 1 
reached  £79,102,  as  against  £70,oooini9io,  and  the  total  exports  £11 0,740  as  against  £87,657. 
•  The  trade  figures  are — (1009),  exports  £171,442,  imports  £343,489;  (1910)  exports 
i£i 93, 863,  imports  ^29,014;  (igii)  exports  £209,251,  imports  £3^1 1095- 

Out  of  a  total  of  jtS^  i.<>9.'>»  imports  to  the  value  of  £203,550  came  from  the  United  States, 
aM  imports  to  the  value  of  £82,360  from  the  United  Kmgdom  in  191 1.  It  shcMitd  he  ex- 
plained, hoFwever,  that  in  the  absence  of  direct  communication  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
many  goods  from  the  mother  country  being  transhipped  in  America  are  classified  as  Ankerican. 
The  Imtted  States  is  also  the  best  customer  of  the  Bahamas,  having  taken  produce  to  the 
value  of  ;f98,975  out  of  a  total  of  £174,895,  the  United  Kingdom  mntang  next  with  £29,349. 
Here  again,  it  must  be  rememberecT that  as  New  York  is  the  port  of  transhipment,  many  goods 
destined  for  Canada  and  the  United. Kingdom  are  classified  as  going  to  the  United  States. 

The  ^financial.Jfigures  are:  (1909^10)  revenue  £77,578,  expenditure  £92,858;  (191Q-11) 
revenue  £84,391,"  expenditure  ^85,315;  (1911-12^  revenue  £85,592,  expenditure  £82,675. 

The  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  on  March  31,  I912,  stood  at  £15,482.  The  public 
debt  stands  at  ;(5 1.568,  the  annual  charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  being  ;^6,58a  The 
existing  debt  win  be  wholly  liquidated  oy  1926  unless  anything  unforeseen  arises. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  (exclusive  of  private'  and  denominational  schools)  is  64 
(46  board  schools  and  18  grant-in-aid  schools).  Pupils  number  as  follows: — Board  Schools, 
6,^^4;  Aided  Private  Schools,  1,492;  Church  of  England,  1,625;  Roman  Catholic,  531;  Private 
Schools,  222;  Weslcyan,  167,  total  10,621. 

The  annual  vote  to  the  Board  of  Education  amounts  to  £6,000.  There  is  no  State 
secondary  education,  but  five  private  organisations  provide  instruction  for  153  pupils. 

Thie  number  of  bersons  committed  to  Nassau  Prison  in  1910  was  189,  as  against  214  in 
The  police  foiice — largely  recruited  from  Barbados — numbers  81  men. 
C  Hadd^n-Smith  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  William  Grey-Wilson,  K.C.M.G. 
as  governor  in  1912. 

Bennttda* 

..    The  population  of  Bermuda. at  the  Census  of  1911. was  18,994.     I'he  revenue  for  1911 
wa&  £79*248^  and  the  expenditure  £90,101.     No  oiiicial  report  on  the  colony  has  been  issued 
since  1907,  but  in  1910  the  exports  totalled  £106,508  and  the  imix)rts  £5171074. 
^SecKBi  iii,207  el  stq.  .'  .«  See  £.  B.  iii,  793, 
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Area, — ^In  19?!  the  fifth  decennial  census  was  taken/  The  area  is  given  as  3,729,- 

665  sq.  m.  of  land  and  water,  I5',909  sq.  rii.  less  .than 'in  1901,  the  reduction  being 

partly  due  to  the  Alaska  award 'and  partly  to.  the  new  map  measurements. 

The  areas  of  the  separate  provinces  in  sq.  m'  are; — Alberta.  ^55,285;  British  Columbia, 
355*855;  Manitoba,  73,731;  New  Brunswick,  27,98;?;  Nova  Scotia,  21,427;  Ontario,  260,862; 
Pnnce  Edward  Island;  2,184;  Qoebec,  351,673.  liie  popukation  per  square  mUe  was  1.93 
in  )[9il,  a»  against  144  in  1901-;  the  coiYeaponding  figures  forth^  provioces  beii^  as  follows: 
(1901  in  parentheses)— Alberta  1.47  (.28),  British  Columbia  1.09  (.50),  Manitoba,  6.18, 
(3.46),  New  Brunswick,  I2.61  (11.83),  Nova  Scotia,  22.98  (21,45),  Ontario,  9.67  (3.37)f 
Prince  Edward  Idand,  42.91  (47.27),  Quebec,  5.69  (4.69),  Saskatchewan,' 1. 95  (.36) ;  tn  Yukon 
and  the  North- West  Territories  there  have  been  decreases. 

Popidaiion, — ^The  population  Of  Canada  according  to  the  census  of  191 1  was  7,264,- 
838,  an  increase  of  1,8^3,523  since  1901  or  34.13  per  cent.  The  following' were  the  popu- 
lations of  provinces  and  territories,  with'  the  increase  or  dfecrease  per  cent  sihce- 1901  in 
parentheses :  Alberta,  374,663  (+41308) ;  British  Columbia,  392,480  (-f  1 19.68) ;  Mani- 
toba, 455,614  (+78.52);  New  Brunswick,  3St,889  (+6.27)  j  Nova  Scotia,  49^1,338  (+ 
7.13);  Olitario^  2,523^274  (+15.58);  Prince  Edward  Isknd,  93,728  (— 9.23) j- Quebec, 
r,oo2,7r2  (+21.46);  Saskatchewan,  492,432  {+439.48);  Yukon,  8,512  (— 68.73);^6^th- 
West  Territories,  17,196  (—15.79).  ^  '      * 

The  rural  population  in  191 1  was  3,924,394  and' the  arban  population  ^,280,444,' tfie 
increase  since  1 901  being .  1 7-.  1 6  •  por  cent  for  the  iormer  and  62.25  per  cent  for  the  latter.  I n 
Alberta  the  increase  of  rural  pqpulatjoii  in  the.tenryears:,w;^s  180,327  and  of  urban;  x;2 1,3^4.. 
In  British  Columbia  the  increase  of  rural  population  ,^as  100,318  and  of  urban  113,5105,5  and 
in  Manitoba  the  hiral  Inidrease  was,70|5ii  and  ihe  urban' 129,892.  New  Brunswick' lost 
1493  rural  and  gained  22,262  urbait,  while  Nova  Scotia  lost  23,981' rural  aiid  gained  56,745 
ucban.  Ontario 'lo6t  52,184  ruoaiand  gained  392,511  lirbaju  .  Prinre  Edward  Island  gained 
15.  urban,  but.lQst  9,54^  rural.  Quebec  sh^ws  gains  of  both  r^ral  and.utfban  population,. 
being  39,951.  for  the  former  and  313,863  for  the  latter.  Saskatchewan  also  shows  gains  in 
both  classes,  being  287^338  for  the  former  and  113,815  for  the  latter.  In  Yukon  tne  rural 
k)68  wate  13,430  and  the  urban  loss  5»277.  •  tn  the  North-West  Territories,  whose  population 
iff  whoUy  rural,  the  I086' was  2-,933.  m.     \    \  .... 

Hie  cities  .witb  populatiooa. exceeding -^4/000  in  191  s  if^ere:  Montreal,  471^^80; 
Toronto,  376,538',  Witmipeg  k4S}5x8;  Vancouver,  zoovfAT.;  Qttarwa,  d7^o6e;  UaxnUton^ 
81,969;  Quebec,  78,190;  Halifax,  46,619;  London,^  46,300;.  Calgary^  43,704;  St«  John/ 
42,511;  Victoria,  31,660;  R^gina,  30,313;  Edmonton)  24,900. 

The  total  Indian  populationrtof.theiDomlnjon  on  March  31,  {[912,  was- 104,4)56^  and 
in  addition  there  were  4,600  Eskimos  within  tlte  oonfincfl  of  Canada;  making  a  total  na^^ 
tive  population  of  »>9^556,  a  slight  increase  on  the  previous  year.  Oi  the  Indians  43,382 
were  in  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  56y793  in  the  three  Prairie  Frov^ 
inces  and  the  northern  territories,  and  24,781  ia  British  Columbia. 

Immigration. — The  total  immigration  to  Canada  dunng  the  fiscal  year  i^ii'-ii  was 
as  follows :  From  the  Uniied  Kingdom  138)1^2 1 ;  U.S^A.:  133,7x0;  other  ooiiBlnes 82,406; 
For  i9ionii  tbe  total  was  3x1^684  (Briiiah  123^013;  U.SiA.  i2k,45i),  and  for  1909^10,' 
2oS,794  (British  59i790,  U.S.A.  45/206).  The  British  immigrants  in  1911^^12  included 
96,806  English  and  Welsh;  32,988  Scotch;  8,327  Irish. 

Boundaries^ — Important  measures, .  extending  the  bonndaries  of  the  provinces  of 
Quebec,  Manitoba  .and  Onjbario^  were  passed  by  the  Canadian  parliament:  during- the 
session  19x1-12.  The  boundary  of  Quebec  was  extended  torinciude'thetwihole  ^-  the 
mainland,  north  of,  her  old  boundary,  excepting  such  territory  over  which.  Newfoimdland 
has  lawful  jurisdiction,  the  additional  >  temtoiy  being  approxitnately  355,000  squajre 
miles.  -The  eafltem  boundary  of  Manitoba:  was  extended  northerly  to  the  60th  ckgree 
of  latitude,  and  the  eastern  boundary  north-easterly  to  the  point 'where  the  dghty^nmtJi 
meridian  of  west  longitude  intersects  the  southern  shore  of  Hudson's  Ba^,  an  addition  of 
about  1 7.8, too  square  miles.  Additional  territory  to  the  north  was  also  given  to  Ontario^ 
amounting  to  approximately  146,500.  square  nadles.  This  arrangement  gave  tQ'!MaDi>' 
toba  possession  of  the  two  ports  on  the  Hudson's  Bay-^Fort  Churchill,  and  Port  Nelson. 

*.SeeJ£.  5.  v,  142^/ ^e^.-^  !•   .  ,  . 
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It  was,  however,  provided  by  Order  in  Cousidl.that  access  to  the  Bay  should  be  provided 
for  the  Temiskaming  and -Northern  Ontario  Railway,  a  linje  belonging^  to  the  Ojpfario 
government.  For  this  purpose  Ontario  is  to  be  given  a  strip. of  land  five  miles  wid^> 
running  froni  the  new  Boundary  of  Manitoba  to  the  >Je]son  River,  and  ierminatihg  in  a 
half  mile  strip  along  the.  east  shore  of  that  river.  Should  the  Dominion  govemn(ient 
decide  to  extend  the  Hudson's  Bay, Railway  to  Fort  Churchill,  Ontario  is  to  ireceive^an 
9.dditional  strip  300  feet  wide  from  the  Nelson  River  to  the  nearest  point  dn  that  railway, 
and  to  have  rupning  powers  over  that  line  to  Hudson's  Bay.  On  April  21,- 191 2  it  was 
officially  announced  that  the  new  district  of  Ontario  is  to  be  knowii  as  "  fatrida.'' 

.  Agriculture, — The  details  gf  area,  yidd,  and  value  of  the  principal  crops  for  191 1  wcrq 
as  follows:  Wheat  10,373,958  acres,  ^15,351,300  bushels,  value  $138; 567 ,060;  oats, 
9,219,920  acres,  348,187,600  bushels,  value  $12^6,814,000;  barley,  iyip4,35^  acres,, 40,- 
641,000  bushels,  value  $23,004,000;  hay,  7,903,242  acres,  12,694,000  tpns,  value  $146,- 
596,060.  The  total  estimated  wheat  production  of  Canada  for  191 2  was  205,685,300 
bushels,  oats  381,502,000  bushels,  and.  barley  43,895,300  bushels,  the  quality  of  these 
three  crops  being  above  the  average  pf  the  two  preceding  years. 

..At  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  yeai'  1911-12,  fifteeQ  government  experimental  farms  and 
stations  were  in  operation  throughout  the  Dominion,  in  addition  to  sub-stationsJ 
While  much  of  the  work  done  has  been  a  continuation  of  years  past,  some  of  the  features 
are  practically  new,  especially  in  connection  yritk  th^  encouragement  of  mixed  farming. 

Conservation. — ^In  February  1908,  an  international  conference  on  the  conservation 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  North  American  cPntincit  Was  hdd  at  Washnigton,  when 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland  aujl  Mexico  were  represented  by  delegates. 
A  dedaration  pf  principles  was,  adopted  respecting  the  use,  developmeat  aad  coaseiva- 
tion  of  land,  water,  forests,  minerals  and  game,  and  'the  conference  advised  the  esta:b~ 
lishment  in  each  country  of  a  permanent  commission  for  the  conservation  of  natural 
r:e50urces.  The  question  having  come  before  the  Canac^an  parliament,  a  Commission 
of  Conservation  was  created  by  statute. :  This  body  consists  of  thirty-two  members,; 
including  the  Dominion  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  of  Agriculture  and  of  Mines  respective^ 
ly,  and  the  member  of  each  of  >the  nine  provincial  governments  Who  is  '-charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  province,  together  with't wetity  other  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council.  .  Of  these*  twalty  appointed  members  at 
least  one  from  each  province  must  be  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  a  university  (if  any) 
within  the  province.  It  is  the  diityof  the  commission  to  take  ixito' consideration  all 
questions  which  may  be  brought  to  its  notice  relating  to  the  conservation  and  better 
utilisation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  to  make  inventoried^  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information,  and  frame  recommendations.  The  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Commission  was  held  in  Ottawa  in  January  19 10.  Seven  committees'  of  the  Commission 
were  formed  for  lands,  water  and  wat»  powers,  minerals,  forests,  public  health,  fisheries, 
game  and  fui  bearing  animals  and  press  and  co-operating  organisations.  A  staff  has 
been  appointed  and  constituted  as  a  department  of  the  government  at  Ottawa,  and 
ib  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Committeds,  numerous  important  subjects: have  been 
investigated  and  reported  upon.  One  instance  of  a  recommendation  acted  upoii  is  that 
of  setting  aside  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  a  forest  reserve.  This  has 
been  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  some  14,600  square  miles  will  be  reserved 
and  protected.  An  exhaustive  work  containing  the  various  regulations  in  force  through- 
out Canada  bearing  upon  lands,  fisheries  and  minerals  has  been  compiled  and  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission,  and  a  report  has  been  issued  dealing  adequatdy 
for  the  first  time  with  the  extensive  water  poweiB  of  the  country.  Other  reports  bear 
on  agriculture,  insanitary  housing,  etc. 

Fisheries, — ^An  amendment  to  the  Fisheries  Act,  R.S.  1906,  c.  45^  provides  for  the 
licensing  in  British  Columbia  of  Salmon  canneries,  and  manufacturers  of  oil  from  sea 
lions,  hair  seals,  sharks  or  dog  fish,  and  alterations  are  made  in  the  method  of  calculat- 
ing the  license  fees  to  be  paid  by  lobster  canneri. 

Commerce. — ^The  value  of  the  total  exports,  imports  and  goods  entered  for  consump- 
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1[i6il  lA'Ciatiftda,  with  the  duty  collected  thereon  for  1910,  19x1,  and  igia,  are  shown  be- 
low.   The  figures  in  each  case  are  {or  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31st: 

'    .  •.  Entered 

Total  Total    .  .  for  Duty. 

Exports.  Imports.  Consumption. 

1910  ..      .....  $301.35^.529  1391.853,692  I375.833.w6  $61,024,239 

19" 297.196,365  472.247.540  461,951.318  73.312,367 

>9W        *     .     .     •     -    3i5t3i7.250  559.320.544  547.4^2,190  .      87.576,036 

The  aggregate  ttade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Unitfed  States,  Germany,  France 

and  the  West  Indies  (or  the  same  period  is  also  given: 

United 

Kingdom.  United  States.  Germany.           France.  West  Indies. 

l9iQ      *     •     $244,984,407  $336,652,587  $10,436,421  $12,750,192  $13,284,809 

1911  .     .       246,901.573      404.33i.540  12.710,357        14,345,865  15,603,170 

1912  .     .       268,7^,435      476.889,112  14,904,919        13,868,369  15.39^818 

Manufactures. — Although  the  complete  details  showing  the  remilts  of  the  census  of 
191 1  are  not  yet  available,  some  useful  preliminary  figures  have  been  made  public  by 
the  census  and  statistics  office  at  Ottawa,  Every  factory  in  operation  during  the  wholp 
or  part  of  the  census  year,  which  had  given  employment  during  Any  part  of  the  year  to 
five  or  more  persons  was  required  to  make  a  report.  Some  places,  such  as  brick  or  tile 
works,  butter  and  cheese  factories^  electric  Ught  and  power  plants,  fish  curing  plants, 
flour*  and  gristing  mills,  lime  kilns^  saw  and  shingle  mills  may,  however,  be  operated  to 
5rield  large  products  with  less  than  five  bands.  With  these  exceptions,  factories  em- 
ploying  five  h^nds  and  over  in  19T0  made  an  average  product  of  $60,671  as  compared 
with  $45^483  in,  1905  and  $26,213  in  1890,  being  an  increase  per  factory  of  25  per  cetit 
in  the  ten  years  1890  to  1900  and  84  per  cent  in  the  ten  years  1900  to  1910.  Or,  com- 
pared by  the  production  per  head  of  the  whole  population,  it  was  $76  in  1890,  $89  in 
1900  and  $i6r  in  ipro.  The  total  value  of  products  of  this  class  of  factories -grew  from 
$481,053^75  in  1900  to  $718,352,603  in  1905,  and  $1,165,975,639  in  1910.  .  In  the  five 
years  1900  to  1905,.  the  growth  was  47  per  cent  and  in  the  next  ^ve  years  it  was  61  per 
cent.  For  the  same  class  of  factories  the  earnings  of  salaries  and  wages  .were  in  191.0 
$241,008,416,  being  an  increase  of  112  per  cent  in  the  decade.  The  average  of  wages 
an^  salaries  in  ^910  was  $467,  in  wages  alone  $418. 

.Clae^fied  by  provinces,  the  values  in  dollars  of  manufactured  products  were  as  follows; 
Alberta,  (1900)  i,3>3.375.  (1910)  18,788,826;  British  Columbia,  (1900)  10,447,778,  (19JO) 
65^4,235;  Manitoba,  (1900)  12,927,439,  (1910)  53.673.609;  New  Brunswick,  (1900)  20,972,- 
470,  (1910)  35.422,302;  Nova  ScoUa,  (1900)  23,592,513,  (1910)  52,706,184;  Ontario  (1900) 
241.533.486,  ri9»o)  579,810,225;  Prince  Edward  Island,  (1900)  2,326,708,  (1910)  3.136,470; 
Quebec,  (1900)  158,287,994.,  (iQio)  350,901,656;  Saskatchewan,  (1900)  651,667,  (1910) 
6,332,132.  It  will  be  seen  that  Ontario  and  Quebec  more  than  doubled  their  values,  showing 
increases  respectively _  of  $338,276,739  and  $192,613,662;  but  the  four  western  provinces 
have  shown  rates  of  increase  considerably  higher,  ranging  from  1,323.78  per  cent  for  Al- 
berta to. 871.68  per  cent  for  Saskatchewan. 

The  principal  manufacturing  centres,  with  the  values  in  dollars  of  products  in  1910,  are: — 
Montreal  166,296,972,  (71,099,750  in  1900);  Toronto,  154,306,948  (58,415.498  in  1900); 
Hamihort,  55,125,946  (17,122,3^6  in  1900);  Winnipeg  and  St.  Boniface,  39,400,608  (8,616,248 
in  1900);  Ottawa,  20,924,331  (7,638,688  in  1900);  Maisonneuve,  20,813,774  (6,008,780  ih 
1900);  Quebec  17,149,385  (12,779,546  in  1900);  London,  16,273,999  (8,122,185  in  1900)? 
Brantford,  15,866,229,  (5,564,695  m  1900);  Vancouver,  15,070,105  (4,990,152  in  1900)* 
Halifax,  12,140,409  (6,927,552  in  1900);  Windsor  and  Walkervillc,  12,113,279  (3,278,126  ill 
1900);  Berlin  and  Waterloo,  12,078,783  (4,359,690  in  19O0);  Peterborough,  10,633,119 
(3.789,164  in  1900);  St.  John,  10,081,667  (6,712,769  in  1900);  Sydney,  9,395.017  (6'3i,396  irt 
1900);  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Steelton,  7,842,38^  (738,472  in  1900);  Calgary,  7r75^oii  (599,444 
in  1900);  Guelph,  7,392,33^  (3,689,183  in  1900);  HuH,  7,259;30i  (3,182,050  In  1900);  Lachine^ 
6,295,716  (2,909,847  in  1900);  St.  Catherines,  6,024,217  (2,070,543  in  1900);  Gait,  5,252,600 
2.225,343  m  1900);  Stratford,  5.^33.840  (i,935,i76  in  1900);  Chatham,  5.023,560  (2,714,977 
in  1900);  Edmonton,  4.493,304  (243,77*  in  1900);  Victoria,  4,2^,034  (2,617,573  in  1900). 

Capital  increased  from  $331,635499  in  1890  to  $446,916487  in  1900  and  to  $1 ,247,583,609 
in  1910;  salaries  and  wages  in  the  same  years  from  $79,234,311  to  $113,283,602  and  to 
$941,008,416;  and  products  from  $368,606,723  to  $481,053,375  and  to  $1,165,975,^.  Th« 
averages  of  the  values  of  twelve  out  of  fifteen  groups  of  products  were  greater  at  .the  end  of 
the  first  decade  than  in  1890,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  they  wete  greater  for  all'  grou^^ 
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the  lowest  showing  an  increase  of  &x  per  oent.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  increase  int 
the  values  of  all  products  was  216.54  P^r  cent  as  compared  with  an  avera^  of  30,47  per  cent 
in  the  first  decaae  and  of  142.13  per  cent  in  the  second. 

In  1910  there  were  three  hundred  kinds  of  manufactures  as  compared  with  264  ten  years 
before.  The  cost  of  raw  materials  in  1900  was  $266,527,858,  which  when  deducted  from  the 
value  of  products  gave  $214,525,517  or  80.26  per  cent  as  the  value  added  by  manufactures, 
comparcia  with  |6oi,^oq,oi8,  as  the  value  of  raw  materials  and  1564,466,621  or  93.76  per 
cent  as  the  value  adofecl  by  manufactures  in  loio. 

Railways. — ^The  total' milway  mileage  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  was  25400^  an 
increase  of  669  miles  over  19 10.:  Seventy  per  cent  of  this  increase  was  in  the  western  .prov- 
inces. On  the  same  date  there  were  about  1600  additional  miles  of  railway  tii  actual  opera- 
tion, which  were  officially  regarded  as  being  still  under  construction.  Tne  mileage  under 
construction  was : — graded  or  being  graded,  6,223 1  track  laid  or  being'laid,  3,833.  In  addition 
to  these  figures  some  2,500  miles  of  additional  line  were  located,  surveyed  or  being  surveyed. 

New  construction  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  system  betweeA  June  30,  19TO  and 
June  30,  191 2  amounted  to  1,753  miles.  On  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  the 'Prairie 
Section  (main  line,  Winnipeg  to  Wolf  Creek,  916  miles)  was  completed  at  the  beginning  of 
I910;  of  the  Mountain  Section  (main  line.  Wolf  Creek  to  Priaoe  Rupert,  8^7  miles)  100  fuiles 
from  Prince  Rupert  eastward  to  Copper  River  were  completed  at  the  beginning  of  1910,  the 
remaining  257  miles  being  under  contract;  from  Copper  River  eastward  to  Biilkley  Summit, 
175  miles,  were  to  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1913;  from  Wolf  Creek  westward,  185  milte 
is  completed,  and  a  further  distance  westwara  to  Second  Crossing  of  Fraser  River  (lao  miles) 
was  also  completed  at  the  end  of  19 12. 

From  IQ09  to  the  end  of  1912,  849  miles  of  branch  lines  (of  which  747  were  graded)  were 
constructed,  as.  follows: — Regma  Boundary  Branch,  i$^  miles;  R^na  Moose  Jaw  Branchy 
AO  miles;  Moose  Jaw  North-West  Branch,  48  miles;  Weybum  Branch,  15  mites;  Prince 
Albert  Branch,  1 11  miles;  Battleford  Branch,  48  miles;  Cut  Knife  Branch,  50  miles;. Hart<^ 
Brandon  Branch,  2^  miles;  Biggar  Calgary  Branch,  105  miles;  Calgary  Branch,  202  J^oil^ 
Alberta  Coal  Branch,  50  miles.  ^ 

During  the  year  191 2  over  586  miles  of  newly  constructed  tracks  were  added  to  the 
Canadian  Northern  system,  the  average  mileage  operated  being  3,888  miles.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  in  tiie  construction  of  the  transcontinental  line  of  the  Caoffdian  Noruiern 
System,  which  was  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  I9i«3;  the  line  through  British 
Columbia  to  connect  the  western  lines  ol  the  railway  with  tidewater  at  the  Pacific  coast  has 
advanced  rapidly.  In  addition  to  the  iadvantage  of  feasy  gradients,  the  location  of  the  line 
enters  without  competition  intd  a  large  territory,  the  physical  characteristic^  of  which  are 
eitpected  to  attract  a  desirable  dass  of  settlers.  The  lin^  will  also  give  access  to:  a  hitheota 
unknown  section  of  the  Canaidian  Alps. 

During  tne  year  $61,650,300  was  added  to  the  stock  i^ue  of  railways  opei^ting  in  Canada, 
and  1^6,741,214  to  funded  debt.  These  additions  brought  the  aggregate'  capital  liability 
iip  to  $1,528^689,201.  The  aggregate  earnings  from  all  sources  for  tne  year  Were  $188,7^3,- 
493,  an  increase  of  8.7  per  cent  over  1910. 

Ports, — Much  attention  has  been  and  is  beingdevoted  to  the  provision  of  adequate  dock 
accommodation  and  other  shipping  facilities.  The  harbour  at  Montreal  has  been  vastly 
improved,  and  a  new  floating  dry  dock  was  launched  by  thie  CJovernor  General  on  November 
18,  1912,  thus  providing  complete  modern  equipment  for  the  repair  and  examination  of  lai^e 
vessels.  At  Victoria,  British. Columbia,  a  contract  has  been  let  to  an  English  firm  for  the 
construction  of  a  breakwater  as  a  first  instalment  of  an  important  scheme  of  harbour  improve- 
ment, and  at  Courtenay  Bay,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  another  English  firm  of  contractors 
were  in.  1912  undertaking  dock  and  breakwater  works  on  a  large  scale  so  as  to  enable  the 
poirt  to  meet  the  demancb  that  would  be  made  upon  it  through  the.  great  railway  extensions. 

Postal  Dev<t^ni«n/«— During  1911-12  a  v^  considerable  expansion  was  witnessed. 
The  number  of  post  offices  incxmsed  by  437,  ana  there  was  an  increase  of  670  miles  in  the 
extent  of  the  system  over  which  mails  .were  carried  by  railway.  The  number  of  miles  over 
which  mails  were  carried  by  railway  and  water  routes  and  ordinary  land  routes  was  greater 
by  3,422,080  miles  than  it  was  for  the  year  before.  ,  The  increase  in  the  number  of  letters 
and  postcards  sent  during  the  year  was  over  fifty-two  millions  and  a  quarter,  or  more  than 
ten  per  cent  greater. than  the  year  before.  An  Order  in  Council  was  passed  during  the  year 
increasing  to  1 1500  the  amount  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  are  authorised  to  accept  in 
any.  one  year,  and  increasing  the  maximum  limit  of  an  account  to  I5000,  exclusive  of  interest. 
Formerly  the  maximum  amount  that  could  be  accepted  frpm  a  depositor  in. one  year  was 
1 1 000,  and  the  maximum  limit  of  an  acxount  :was  fixed  at  13000.  The  increase  ^  value  of 
postage  stamps  sold  was  $1^068,607,  or  about  lo}  per- cent. 

Finance, — ^The  federal  revenue  increased  from  $71,186,072  in  1905  to  $136,108,217  in 
1912,  and  the  expenditure  from  $78,804,138  to  $137,142,082.  A  large  amount  of  this 
cxpendfture  is  chargeable  to  capital,  and  represents  outlays  in  respect  of  railways,  ^nals:and 

fublic  works,  bounties,  etc;    The  total  debt  in  191-2  was  $508,338,591;  the:  total  assets 
168,419,131,  and  the  net  debt  $339,9i9»400.  : 
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.  Tie GmferHarCeHeral.'^Tht OBail and: Countess  Gity .Embarked  at  Qu€^^ lor  E«rgj 
lend  on  October  13,  xgii,  wben  His  £xc^ll«My.xelin(|uisfaed  Uia' office  of  Govertior  Gen-^ 
eral.  Appointed-oh  September  36th,  and  assuming  ^office- on'  December  10,  1904,  Lord 
Grey's  teiuire  of;  office  waain  1909  extended  beyond  the>usQal  term  of  five  years,  «nd 
again:  for  another  yedr-  aftet  the  death  of  King  Edward  ki  i^vo.  He  had  thus  held  office 
longer  than  any  of  hia«ight  predecessors  since  Confederation;  In  January  191 1  it  Wik 
notified  that:  the  Duke  of  Connaiight  would  beappointedto  succeed  Lord  Grey,  and  on 
March  21st,  he: 'was  formally  gazetted  as  Governor -General  and  Commander  in  Chief 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  On  October  12,  191 1  thie  Duke=  and  Duchess  were  wel< 
coined  at  Quebec^  where  the  new  Goveamor  General  was  formally  sworn  in.     • 

Imperial  Confetfence,  191 1. — At  the- Imperial  CohferencHn  London  in  M^y  and  Jnne 
291 1,,  the  Canadian  representatives  were:Sir  Wilfrid  L&urler,^- Prime  Minister,  Sir  F.  W. 
Borden,^  Minister  of  Militia  &  Defence,  and  Mr.  L.  P.  Brodeur  (b.  1862),  Minister  of 
Marino  &  Fisheries. 

*  Amdiig'the  resotdtions  adopted  of  p&rticular  interest  to  Canada  was  Resolution  T,  pro- 
posed by  the  Imperial  government,  which  provided  that  <a)  the  Dominions  shall  be  afforded 
aa  opportunity  of  consultation  when  instruc^na  are  being  framed  for  Bi^tts^  delegates  at 
future  nieetings  of  the  Hague  Conference,  and  that  Conventions  afif^ting  the  Dominiona 
provisioriallv  assented  to  at  that  Conference  shall  be  circulated  among  the  Dominion  govern- 
ments for  tneir  consideratioh  before  any  such  convention  is  signed:  (b)'  that  a  siniitar  pro- 
cedure, where  time  and  opportunity  and  the  subject  matter  permit  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  used,  when  preparing  instructions  for  the  negotiation  of  other  international  agreements 
affecting  the  pominions.  Moreover,  in  connection  with  the  most^fayoured-nation  clause  in 
certain  Treaties  still  in  force  between  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  Resolution  XlX 
was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  as  follows:  **That  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment be  iBqueated  to  open  Negotiations  with  the  several  foreign  governments  having  Treaties 
which  apply  to  the  Overseas  E)ominion8  with  a  view  to  secunog  liberty  for  any  of  those 
Pominions  which  may  so  desire  to  withdraw  f ron^  the  operation  of  the  treaty  without  impair- 
ing the  treaty  in  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  Enipire.*  Steps  were  subsequently  taken  by 
the  Imperial  government  towards  the  opening  of  negotiations  with  the  countries  concernea. 

-  Resolution  XX,  also  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  suggested  the  appoint-^ 
ment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  investigate  asud  report  upon  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Empife  and  the  development  of  mutual  trading  nel^tkons.  E0^ct  w^  given  later  in  the  yeaf 
to  tnis  suggestion,  ana  Mr.  Georgie  E.  "Foster,  the  Minister  of  Trade  &  Commerce  in  Mrt 
Borden's  cabinet,  was  appointed  on  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission. 

Parliamentary  Politics. — The  political  history  of  Canada  in  1910-13  centres  round 
the  two  great  questions  of  Reciprocity  with  the  United  States  and  Canadian  navaJ; 
policy  in  relation  to  the  Empire..  On  July  18,.  191  ^  parliament  reassembled  after  the 
Coronation  adjournment,  and  on  July  29th  the  government  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who 
had  been  Premier  since  ];896,  decided  to  recommend  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  and 
to  submit  their  proposals  for  commercial  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  (see  below) 
to  the  judgment  of  th^  Canadian  people  at  a  general  election,  which  was  fixed  for  Septem- 
ber 2ist.  While  the  chief  question  before  the  electors  was  the  Reciprocity  Agreement^: 
the  question  of  Canada's  Naval  Policy  (see  below)  received  much  attention,  especially- 
in  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  result  was  a  complete  defeat  for  the  govemtnent  and 
the  Reciprocity  party.  What  had  been  a  Liberal  majority  of  43  was  converted  into  su 
Conservative-Liberal  and  Anti-Reciprocity  majority  of  49.  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.- 
Paterson,  who  were  responsible  for  the  negotiations  with  the  United  States^  were  both* 
defeated,  together  with  Sir  F.  Borden  and  four  other  ministers.  On  October  6th 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  administration  resigned  office.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  re- 
tained his  seat,  however,,  and  decided  to  remain  at  the  head  of  his  party^  now  in  Op- 
position.       • 

Mr.  R,  Lv  Borden,*  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  being  called  upon  to  form  an 
Administratiohi  accomplished  this  task  on  October  10,  i9i][,. and. the. new.  ministry  wad 

*  B.  1841:  see  E.  B.  xvi,  286-7. 
'  B.  i847:'6fee  £.  5.  iv;  345. 

*  Robert  Laird  Borden  (see  J£.  B.  iv,  245)  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1854.  Becoming  a 
leading  lawyer  in  his  province,  he  entered  the  Dominion  pariiament  in  1896,  and  in  1901 
became  leaaer  of  the  Conservative  Opposition. 
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Q9ttsttituied  -as  .follows:  R.  L.  Borden,  Premier  and  Pre^dent  of  the  Privy  Council; 
Georg!e:£ulas  Foster/  Trade  abd  Commerce;  Robert  Rogers  (b.  1864),  Interior;  F.  D. 
Monk  (b.  1856),  Public  Works;  Francis  Cochrane  (b;  1852),  Railways  and'  Canals; 
WilliaBt  T.  White,'  Finance;  Louis  P.  Pdletier  (b.  1857),  Postmaster  General;  John  D; 
Ha;cen  (b.  i860),  Aladne  and  Fishieries  and  Naval  Service;  Charles  J.  Tkjheity  (b.  1855), 
Justice;  Samuel  Hughes  (b.  1853),  Milkia  and' Defence;  William  J.  Roche  (b.  1859)^ 
Secretary  of  State;  Thomas  W.  Crothers  (b.  1850),  Labour;  Wilfrid  B.  Nantel  (b.  1857), 
Inland  Revenue  and  Mines;  John  D.  Reid  (b.  1859),  Customs;  Martin  Boirrell  (b.  1858),' 
Agriculture;  George  H.  Perley  (b.  1S57),  Albert  E.  Kemp  (b.  1858),  and'  James  A. 
Lougheed  (b;  1854),  members. without  portfolios.  On  October  22,  191 2  Mr.  Monk 
resigned,  on  the  question  of  Mr.  Borden^s  naval  policy  (see  below)  and  his  portfolio  was 
taken  over  by  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  W.  J.  ROche- becoming  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  his 
pkice;  The  office  of  Secretary  of  State  was  filled  by  Mr.  Louis  Coderre  tb:  1865)^  the 
member  for  the  Hochelaga  division  of  Montreal.  On  October  23,  :i9i.i.  the  Hon. 
Auguste  Landry  was  appointed  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  and  on  Novembei:  15th  pr.  T-  S. 
Sproule  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House' of  Commons. 

The  twelfth  parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  opened  on  November  15, 
iQtt  by  the  Governor  Genera!  in  person.  The  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne  was  voted  on  November  29,  and  on  December  7th  parliament  adjourned  over 
the  Christmas  recess  until  January  10,  1912.  On  resuming,,  the  main-  business  was 
financial,  estimates  including  supplementaries  being  submitted  for  $169,389,716  divided 
as  to  $117,981,831  to  Consolidated  Fund  Account,,  and  $51,407,885  to  Capital  Account. 
On  April  I,  191 2  parliament  was. prorogued. 

When  the  new  session  opened  on  November  21,  191 2,  it  was  known  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  Borden's  naval  programme  would  be  the  business  of  outstanding 
importance.  The  Governor  General  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  stated  that,  his.  ad- 
visers having  consulted  with  the  Imperial  government,  it  had  been  concluded  that  it 
would  be  the:  duty  of  Canada  at  this  Juncture  to  afiord  aid  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  effective  naval  f drees  of  the  Empire;  and  on-  December  5th  (see  below)  the 
Premier  announced  an  Emergency  Contribution  Bill,  leaving  the  permanent  Naval 
Policy  for  future  consideration. 

The  Reciprocity  Question. — Sir  W.  Laurier's  government  had  begun  their  official 
negotiations  for  Reciprocity  with  the  United  States  in  January  191 1,  as  the  result  of 
private  discussions  in  the  previous  yesir.  The  tertns  of  the  proposed  Agreement  were 
announced  rn  the  Canadian  parliament  by  Mr.  W.  S,  Fielding,  the  Finance  Minister  in 
Sir  W.  Laurier's  cabinet,  on  January  26,  191 1.  It  aimed  at  more  free  interchange  of 
products  by  removing  duties  on  certain  articles  and  reducing  them  in  others. 

Among  those  which  were  to  enter  free  In  each  country,  if  of  the  growth,  product  or 
manufactures  of  the  other,  were  live  animals,  poultry,  wheat  and  other  grain,  vegetables, 
fruit,  dairy  products,  honey,  cotton  seed,  oil  and  certain  oil  secdd,  grass,  garden,  held  and 
other  seed,  nsh  except  those  preserved  in  oil,  certain  fish  oils,  timber  (not  sawn),  brass  (not 
polished)  rolled  iron  or  steel  sheets  14  gauge  or  thinner,  galvanised,  coated  with  zinc  or  tin, 
crucible  cast  steel,  galvanised  iron,  steel  or  wire,  typewriting  and  typesetting  machines, 
barbed  fencing  wire,  coke  (round),  wire  rods,  wood  pulp,  and'creanfi  separators.  Among 
the  articles  to  be  admitted  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  and  into  the  United  States 
from  Canada  at  identical  rates  were  the  foliowinf  :-^Fre6h  meats  i^  cts.  per  lb.;  bacon  and 
haniSr  not  in.  tins  or  jars,  i  \  cts.  per  lb. ;  meats  dried  and  preserved  i  \  cts.  per  lb. ;  canned  meats 
and  poultry  20  per  cent :  lards,  etc.,  1}  cts.  per  lb. ;  barley,  malt,  per  100  lbs.  45  cts. ;  cereal 
foods  12\  cts.  per  lOo  lbs.;  biscuits,  wafers,  cakes,  25  per  cent;  confectionery  32 i  per  cent; 
fahn  wagons  22 }  percent;  farming  implements  of  vanous  kinds  15  per  cent;  portable  engines 
with  boilers  and  traction  engines  for  farm  purposes  20  per  cent;  roofing  slates  55  cts.  per 
too  ft,;  cutlery  planted  or  not  2j\  per  cent;  clocks,  watches,  etc,  27}  per  cent;  automobiles 
30  per  cent.  Arrangements  were  made  for  special  rates  of  duty  on  a  moderate  scale,  to  cover 
a  large  number  of  other  commodities. 

*  See  E.  B,  x,  732.  Born  in  New  Brunswick  in  1847.  In  1885  he  was  Minister  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  in  1888-96  Minister  of  Finance. 

*  Born  at  Brunte,  Ontario,  in  1866.  He  became  a  successful  financier  in  Toronto,  occupy* 
ing  until  recently  the  position  of  Vice-President  of  the  National  Trust  Company. 
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.  Tlie^aae  preaented  for  tlieadoption  of  thia  agreemenl;  was  that  rocipt^cal  trade  felar 
UoBfi  had  been  the  policy  of  .all  parties  in  Canada  lor  generations,  that  many  efforts  had 
been  made  to  secure  a  treaty,  without  success,  and  that  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Natiofial 
Policy  TariJOE  (1879)  contained  a  standing  offer  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States 
covering  a  lac^e  postion  of:  the  pcoducts  included  in  th^  present  agreenient.  Tb^  United 
States  having  approached  Canada  with  fair  o£Fera»  it  was  claiipjed  tlu^t  they  should  b^ 
fairly  met,  and  that  in  making  the  arrangement  the  government  ^ere  realising  the  de^ 
sites  which  the  Canadian  peiople  had  expressed  for  hall  a  century,  and  also  that  in  pro- 
ndoting  friendly  rdations  with,  the  neighbouring  republic  the  best  possible  seryica  to  thj^ 
empire  was.  being  done*  .  As  Canada  was  seeking  markets  everywhere  for.  her  surplus 
products,  subsidising  steamship  lines,  and  sending  out  commercial  agents,,  it  would  be 
libsurd  to  refuse  to  avail  hejcsell  of  increased  facilities  in  the  markets  at  her  doots. 

A  denial  iwas  giveoi  to  the  expressed  fear  that  the  iqiports  from  Great  Britain  would 
be  seriously  affected.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  greater  part  of  the  agreement  dealt 
with  natural,  products  which  did  not  come -from  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  range  of 
manufactures  affected  was  small.  It  was  further  denied  that  there,  was  any  foundation 
for  the  assumptioh  that  the  tariff  rates  agreed  upon  discriminated  in  favour  of  ■  the 
United  States  and  against  Great  Britain.  The  promoters  of  the  agreement  promised 
that  in  every  caise  Great  Britain  would  have  the  same:rate  or  a  lower  one,  and  held  that 
Canada's  right  to  deal  with  the  British  prefei-eiice  as  she  pleased  remained  u^toudied^  . 

Tl^  opposition  to  the  agpreement  took  the  ground  that  the  arrangement  l^id  been 
entered  into  hastily,  without  its. effects  being  /uliy  appreciated,  and  that  the  questjbon 
should  be  referred  to  the  peo|^.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  success  which  had 
attended  the  efibrts  to  build  up  a  nation  and  bind  the  country  together  from  east  to 
west^  and  it  was  contended  that,  as  the  arrangements  proposed  would  primarily. affect 
the  question  of  transportation  by  promoting  a  tendency  to  make  trade  move  north  and 
south,  the  immense  efforts  which  had  been  made  would  be  sacrificed^  and  t)xe  markets 
which  had  been  secured  in  Great  Britain  abandoned.  The  action  of  tl^e  United  Stat^ 
in  approaching  Canada  with  a  desire  to  make  such  an  agrefement^  after  djecHning  on  so 
many  occasuxis  to  consider  the  question  when  asked  to  do  so  by  Canada,  was  loQJLed 
upon  with  suspicion,  and  it  was  suggested  th;^t  the  balance. of  advantage  would  remain 
with  the  United  Stat^,  the  speeches  of  some  of  her  most  prominent  public  men  being 
freefy  quoted  in  suppoit  of  this  view,-^notably  one  by  J^r.  Champ  Clark  in  Congress, 
and  another  by  President  Taft  himself.  Xt  was  held  that  the  impelling  cause  was  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  have  access  to  the  abundant  natural  resources  of  Canada, 
her  own  reserves  <^  wood,  coal  and  othor  minerals,  and  much  of  her  faxm  land,  havjng 
shown  signs  of  exhaustion*  It  was  thought  the  better  plan  was  to  conserve  Canadian 
resources  for  Canadian  use.  A  further  objection  to  the  proposals  was  that  while  they 
would  change  the  whole  current  of  Canadian  industries,  and  be  likely  to  dislocate  tfa^e 
national  development,  the  new  markets  proposed  would.be  so  entirely  unstable  and 
insecure  that,  after  having  had  the  benefit  of  them  for  a  few  years,  they  might  be  with- 
drawn, causing  a  reversion  to  the  position  of  25  years  ago,  and  necessitating  the  re- 
building of  home  industries  and  re-making  their  reputation  in  markets  which  in  the  loeaiiL- 
time  had  been  entirely  occupied  by  old  competitors.  Great  importance  was  attached  to 
the  restriction  on  legislation  which  it  was  alleged  this  agreement  would  cause,  as  no 
trade  aggrieved  under  it  could  obtain  redress  without  the  arrangement  as  a  whple  being 
upset. .  It  was  also  urged  that  under  it  concessions  in  the  tariff  would  have  to  be  made, 
in  accordance  with  existing  treaties,  to  countries  from  which  no  equivalent  adv^tafges 
could  be  obtained;  and  it  was  declared  that  if  this  Reciprocity  policy  was  pursued  the 
ties  of  empire  would  eventually  be  cut,  for  it  would  lead  to  complete  commercial  union 
and  in  the  end  the  pohtical  domination  of  the  United  States,  to  which.  Canada  would 
simply  be  an  annexe. 

The  debates  in  connection  with  the  matter  lasted  for  almost  the  remainder  of  the 
session;  but  on  February  22, 191 1,  on  the  motiQU  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Monk,  the  House  adopted 
unanimously  the  following  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  for  going  into  Cpmmit^e 
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of  Ways  land  Means:  '•■**  But,  before  resuming  the  discussion  of  the  tenmiol  the  agree- 
ment concluded  between  the  government  oi  Canada  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  a  view  to  dispel  the  feeling  of  unrest  created  in  Canada  by  comments 
made  in  both  countries  as  to  the  political  consequence  of  the  agreement ^  the  Hou&e 
wishto  to  affirm  ettiphatically  its  determination  to  preserve  intact  the  bonds  which  unite 
Canada  to  the  British  Empire  and  the  full  liberty  of  Canada  to  controlher^scal  policy 
and  internal  autonomy.'* 

A  Bill  to  give  effect  to  this  Reciprocity  Agreement  on  the;  part  of  the  United  States 
was  introduced  in  the  American  Congress  on  January  29th^  and  in  duetrourse  passed  the 
Senate  on  July  22nd,  it  being  enacted  that  its  provisions  should  become  operative  as  soon 
a^  the  necessary  counterpart  legislation  had  been  passed  by  the  Canadiaii  parliaanent. 
Discussion  continued  in  the  Canadian  Hoiise  of  Commons,  but  no  progress  was  made 
towards  the  adoption  of  the  proposals,  and  on  July  29,.  1911  the  government  decided  to 
recommend  the  distolutfon  of  parllame!nt  and  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of 
the  people  at  a  general  election.  The  defeat  of  the  government  followed,  the -result 
being  greatly  influenced  by  the  strong  opposition  to  Reciprocity  which  was  shown. by 
such  well-known  Liberals  as  Mr.  Clifford  Siftdn  (b.  1861 ;  fbrmeriy  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior in  the  Laurier  cabinist),  Mr.  Lloyd  Harris,  and  Mr.  Wm.  German,  and  by  the  steps 
taken  by  a  body  of  prominent  Liberals  of  Toronto,-  assisted  by  Sir  £dmund  Walker, 
President  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce.    ;        -= 

Sir  W.  Lat4rier*s  Naval  Policy. — An  outcome  of  the  I<mperial  Conference  of  1909  had 
been  the  determination  of  the  Canadian  government  to  establish' a  naval  service;  and  cm 
January  1*2, 19 10  a  Bill  for  this  purpose  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons^  and 
became  law  on  May  4, 1910.  It  provided  for  the  creation  of  a'  Naval  Department,  and 
transferred  to  it  from  thie  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  the  wireless  telegraph, 
fishenes  protection,  hydrographic,  and  tidal  survey  branches.  It  empowered  the  gov- 
ernment to  appoint  a  Naval  Board  to  advise  the  minister^  and  to  organise  and  maintain 
permanent,  reserve  and  volunteer  forces,  and  to  place  at  Che  disposal  of  His  Majesty, 
for  general  service  in  the  Royal  Navy^  ships  or  men  of  the  Canadian  naval  service. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  a  naval  tollege.  During  the  debate  on  the  Bill,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  announced  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  construct,  in  Canada 
if  possible,  four  cruisers  of  the  improved  "Bristol "  dass,  and  "six  destroyers  of  the 
improved  "  River  '^  class;  At  conferences  with  the  British-  Admiralty  it  was  agreed 
that  the  naval  stations  for  Canada  should  be  two — one  on  the  Atlantic  to  include  the 
waters  north  of  30^  N.  lat:  and  west  of  the  meridian  of  40^  W.;  and  one  on  the  Pacific  to 
include  the  waters  north  of  30^  N.  lat.  and  east  of  the  meridian  of  180^.  Halifax  Dock- 
yard was  taken  over  from  the  Imperial  authorities  on  January  i,  1906,  and  the  dockyard 
at  Esquimalt  on  November  9,  1910.  On  August  28,  1911  it  was  announced  that  the 
King  had  approved  of  the  naval  forces  of  Canada  receiving  the  style  of  "  The  Royal 
Canadian  Navy,''  and  of  the  ships  of  war  of  that  navy  being  designated  as  "  His  Ma- 
jesty's Canadian  Ships."  On  December  i6th  the  f (blowing  regulations  were  published 
with  regard  to  the  flag  and  pennants  to  be  flown  by  the  Royal  Canadian  navy:  '^  All 
ships  atid  vessels  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  shall  fly  at  the  stem  the  white  ensign 
as  the  symbol  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  at  the  jack-staff  the  distinctive 'flag  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  such  distinctive  flag  being  the  blue  ensign  with  the  Arms  of  the 
Dominion  inset  in  the  fly.    The  white  pennant  will  be  flown  at  the  masthead." 

In  pursuance  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  naval  policy,  H.M.'s  cruiseis  "  Nidbe  "  apd 
'"  Rainbow  "were  purchased  and  taken  over  in  the  autumn  of  1910.  On  July  29, 1911, 
however,  H.M.C.S.  "  Niobe  "  sustained  damage  by  grounding  on  the  coast  off  Cape 
Sable;  her  repairs  were  tindertaken  at  Halifax  and  took  fifteen  months  to  complete. 
The  building  of  the  proposed  new  cruisers  and  destroyers  had,  however,  not  been  com- 
menced at  the  time  of  the  resignation  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  government. 

Mr,  Borden's  Naval  Policy. — ^The  naval  polidy  of  Sir, Wilfrid  Laurier's  government 
was  that  of  a  Canadian-built  and  Canadian^ontrolled  navy,  but  this  was  criticised  by  the 
Opposition  as  involving  a  large  expenditure,  a  disunited  Imperial  navy,  ahd  the  construe- 
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lion  of  obsolete  t3fx>es  of  sk^.  tJpon  Mr.  Borden'^  acceptance  of  o^ce,  the  naval  ques- 
tion became  one  of  renewed  interest.  Mr.  Borden  stated  that  in  his  view  the  question 
of  permaheQt  co-operation  between  the  Dominion  and  the  rest  of  the 'Empire  ought  to.b^ 
fully  debated,  and  that  the  Canadian  people  should  be  given  an  opportumityof  pro^ 
noundngupon  it;  pains  would  be^ taken  to  ascertain  in  the  meantime  what  were  the  real 
conditions  confronting  the  Empire.  In  pursuance  6f  this  object,  Mr.  Borden,  with 
several  of  his  colleagues,  visited  London  in  July  191 2,  and  were  cordially  welcomed  hy 
Mr.  Asquith's  government,  who  enabled  them,  at  meetings  of  the  Imperial  Defeooe 
Committee  and  otherwise,  to  obtain  all  the  information  :available  as  to  the  problems  ol 
British  foreign  policy  and  the  naval  situation  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  British  Admiral- 
ty. The  proposals  which  the  Canadian  government  founded  on  the  understandini; 
thus  arrived  at  were  left,  however,  to  be  made  public  £rst  in  the  Dominion  Parliament 
after  it  met  in  November. 

Mr.  Bonien's  speech  on  December  5, 191 2  mustalways.be  historic  in  the  relationship 
between'  Canada  and  the  Mother-country.  It  was  iiotable  for  announcing  two  steps 
forward  in. a  common  Imperial  policy.  In  the  first  place  his  **  Bill  to  Authorise  Meui* 
uree  for  Increasing  the  effective  Naval  Forces  of  the  Empire  "  proposed  to  contribute 
£7,000,000  {$35,000,006)  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  three  first-class  battle- 
ships, to  be  under  the  control  of  the  British  Admiralty  a^  part  of  the  Royal  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  arrangements  for  their  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  Canadian  government  if  ever 
a  separate  Canadian.  Navy  were  established.  And  in  the  second  place,  by  the  agree^ 
itaent  of  the  Imperial  government  to  include  a  Canadian  Minister  as  one  of  th6  permanent 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  the  principle  was  recognised  that,  if  the 
Dominions  took  their  sharein  Imperial  defence  they  must  also  have  a  share  in  determin- 
ing Imperial  policy. 

The  proposal  for  an  ^  emergency  contribution  "  of  three  battleships  tb  the  British 
Navy  was  founded  on  a  memoranduni  (published  in  England  oa  Dec.  5th,  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary paper)  drawn  up  by  the  Admiralty  lor  the  information  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment as  to  the  existing  international  situation  from-  a  naval  point  of  view;  and  Mn 
Borden  read  this  out  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  It  is  given  in  full  elsewhere  in  the 
Year-Book  (see  Part  I.  sect,  i,  "  The  World's  Navies  ")  and  need  not  here  be  re- 
peated. But  the  view  taken  by  the  Canadian  government  can  best  be  shown  by  quot'* 
ing  the  salient  passages  pf.Mr.  Borden's  speech. 

As  regards  the  vital  need  of  naval  security  for  the  very  existence  of  the  Oversea 

Dominions  as  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  grave  danger  to  that  security  indicated 

by  the  relative  decline  in  the  power  of  the  British  navy,  owing  to  the  growth  of  other 

navies, .Mr.  Borden  said; 

"This  Empire  is  not  a  ^rea^  military  power,  and  it  has  based  its  security. in  the  past,  a$ 
in  the  present,  almost  entirely  on  the  strength  of  its  Navy.  A  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
high  seas  would  render  the  British  Islands,  or  any  Dominion,  subject  to  invasion  by  any 
great  military  Power;  loss  of  such  a  decisive  battle  by  Great  Britain  would  practicatly 
destroy  the  United  Kinadom,  shatter  the  British  Empire  to  its  foundations,  and  change 
profoundly  the  destiny  of  ita  component  parts.  ..  .  .  There  is,  therefore,  rrave  cause  for 
concern  when  once  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Empire  seems  on.  the  point  of  being  success* 
fully  challeaged.  .  ,  ;   ^ 

.  •*  T)ie  great  outstanding  fact  which  arrests  our  attention  in  considering  the. existing  condi? 
tions  of  naval  power  is  this.  Twelve  years  ago  the  British  Navy  and  the  British  Flag  were 
predominant  in  every  ocean  of  the  world  and  along  the  shores  of  every  continent.  To-day 
they  are. predominant  nowhere  except  in  the  North  Sea.  The  [>aramount  duty,  of  ensuring 
safety  in  home  waters  has  beea  fulfilled  by  withdrawing  or  reducing  isquadrons  m  every^  part 
of  the  worid,  and  by  concentrating  nearly  all  the  effective  naval  forces  in  close  proximity  to 
the  British  Islands.  In  1902  there  were  55  British  warships  on  the  Mediterranean  station; 
to-day  there  are  19.  There  were  14  on  the  North  American  and  West  Indies  station;  to^lay 
there  arei  three.  There  were  three  on  the  south-east  coast  of  South  America;  to-day  there 
is  one.  .  Tbiere  were  16  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  station;  to-day  there  are  three.  There 
were  eightion  the  Pacific  station;  to-day  there  are  two.  There  were  42  on  the  China  station; 
to-day  th^re  are  31 .  There  were  1 2  on  the  Australian  station ;  to^ay  there  are  eight.  Thei^e 
Were Jten  on  the  East  Indies  station;  to-day  there  are  nine.  To  ^um  up,  in  1902  there  were 
160  ships  on  foreign  and  Colonial  statipoa  against  76  torday.    Do  not  imagine  that  this 
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result  has  been  brought  aboqt.bjf  any  raeducttan  in  expenditure,  lor  tiie  caaei&piiactioall^'rtfae 
reverse.  Great  Britain's  total  naval  expenditure  in  1902  was  fess  than  $152,000,000  (£^0,- 
AOOjpoo).  For  the  present  fiscal  year  it  exceeds  $220,000,000  (£^^,006,000;!  A^v.tnen, 
niisthe  naval  force  of  the  Empire  been  so  enormouslY  reduced  while  at  the  satne  tini^  the 
expenditure  has  increased  nearly  50  ber  cent?  For  tne  simpte  reason  that  the  increasing 
ftrangth  of  other: navies,  and  especially  of  the  German  Nav^,:has  coiapelled. Great  Bcitain 
pK^t.on\x.  ^^  increase  her  fleet,  but  to. concentrate  it  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British,  Islands.  .  ,  . 

*'It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  debate  or  discuss  the  probability  or  imminence 
of  wir.  The  real  test  of  out  action  is  the  existence  or  noh-existehce  of  absolute. see'urity.'  It 
6faoold' never  be  forgotten  that  without  war,  without  firir^  a  shilit  of  strikir^  a' blow^ 
0iic  naval  supremacy  may  disappear,  and  with  it  the  sole  guarantee  ol  the- Empire's,  oon-f 
tinued  existence.     .,,... 

**'Tlie  fact  that  trade  routes,  yital  to  the  Empire's  continued  existence,  are  Inadequately 
defended  and  protected  by  Reason  of  the  necessary  concentration  in  home  waters  is  exceed- 
itigly  impr^sive,  and  'even  startling.  Even  during  the  present  year  the  battl^hips  of  the 
British  Mediterranean  Fleet,  based  on  Malta,  have  been  withdrawn  iaii)dbaded<>niGibr£dtar, 
jn  order  that  they  might.  l>ecome.  more  easily  available  for  ^lecessary  aid  in  jhony^  wipers. 
The  Atlantic  Kleet,  based  on  Gibraltar,  has  been  withdrawn  to  the  yicinity  of  tfie  British 
ffelands  for  the  same  reason.  Under  such  conditions  the  British  Flag  is  not  predominant  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and- with  ever^  available  exertion  of  the  whole  Empire  it  m^y  be  impos- 
aible  to  regain  the  necessary,  position  of  strength  in  that  great  highway  bBfdne>i9i5  or>  191^. 
Austria-Hungary,  with  only  140  mlle§  of  sea  poast  and  absolutely  no  colonial  po^essions,  is 
building  in  tne  Mediterranean  a  formidable  fleet  of  Dreadnoughts  which  will  attain  .its  full 
streneth  in  about  thi'ee  years,  and  which  will  be  supported  by  strong  battleships' 'of  the  prie- 
Dreadnought  type,  and  by  cruisers,  torpedo  craft,  and  other- necessary  auioliaHes.  Thii 
fleet  of  Italy  in  the  same  theatre  will  be  even  more  powerful  and.  more ifovmidable.:  The 
withdrawal  of  the  British  Flag[  and  the  British  Navy  from  so  many.pat^t^a.of  the-world  foe 
the  purpose  of  concentration  m  home  waters  has  been  necessary,  but  unfortunate.  Our 
Navy  was  onc6  dominant  everywhere,  and  the  Whitie  Ensign  was  the  token  of  naval  suprem- 
acy in  all  seas.  -  Is  it  not  time  that  the  former  conditions  should,  income  meastire,  be  ti!st<(M«d^ 
Upon  our  own  coasts,  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  powerful  squadrons  were  maiiitHincil  J2 
years  agp^  To-day  the  flag  is  not  shown  on  either  ^eaboar4«  I  am  assgred  that  %hQ  aid 
which  "we  propose  will  enable  such  special  arrangements  to  be  consummated  that,  without 
courting  disaster  at  home,  ah  effdcrive  fleet  of  battleships  aiid  cruisers  can  be  estaolished  m 
the  Pacific,  and  a  po^rftrl  squadron  earn  periodically  visit  our  Atlantic  seaboatd  and  assert 
ofice  more  the  nai^l  strength  of  the  Empire  alon^  taese  ooasts.  I  do  not  forget «  however^ 
that  it  is  thte^Aeral  naval  suoiemacyr  of  the. Empire  whicj)  primarily  safeiguards.tl^  Qvexs^ 
t)ominions.  New  Zealand's  battleship/ is  ranged  in  line  with  the  other  British. battleship^ 
in  the  Nbrth  Sea,  because  there  New  Zealand's  interests  may  best  be  guarded  bjf  protecting 
the  very  heart  of  the  Empire.'* 

As  regards  the  three  Canadian  battleships  now  to  be  added  to  the  ndvy,  Mr.  Borden 
pointed  out  that,  under  the  Admiralty,  the  Empire  now  had  what  he  had  convinced  him- 
self TVas  the  most  thorough  and  effective  naval  organisation  in  the  world,,  df  which  it 
was  the  best  Canadian  policy  to  make  uie.  The  hazardous  and  costly  experiment  of 
building  up  a  separate  naval  organisation  for  Canada  was  quite  unnecessary,  and  in  any 
tase  could  only  provide  a  poor  and  Weak  substitute.  In  the  present  emergency  the 
Canadian  ships  were  best  employed,  as  part  of  the  Empire  nayy  undef  the  Adnuralty  pf 
the  mother^ountry: 

**  Those  ships  will  be  at  the  'disposal  of  His  Majesty  the  King  for  the  common  defence  of 
the  Empire.  They  will  be  maintained  and  controJted  as  part  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  Wehav^e 
the  assurance  that,  if:  at  any  time  in  the  future  it  be  the  will  of  the  Canadian  Mopleto 
establish  a  Canadian  unit  of  the  British  Navy,  these  vessels  can  be  called  by  the  Canadian 
government  to  -form  part  of  the  Navy,  in  which  case,* of  course;  they  will  be  main^ned  by 
Canada  and  not  by  Great  Britain,  in  that  event,  there  will,  necessarily,  be  reasonabfo 
notice,  and,  indeed,  Canada  would  not  desire  or  suggest  the  sudden  withdrti'Wa) 'of  ^  powerful 
a  contingent  from  any  important  theatre  in  which  the  naval  forces  of  the  Empire  might  be 
exposed  to  severe  and  sudden  attack-.  |n  -the  meantime  I  am  assured  that  special  arrange* 
ments  wiU  be  made  to  give  Canadians  an  opportunity  of  serving  as  oflicers  in  these  shipti.  .  .  . 

**  The  ships  w^H  be  built  undef  Admiralty  supervision  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
reason  that,  at  present,  there  are  no  adequate  facilities  for  constructing  them  in  Canada. 
The  pla-nt  required  for  the  construction  of  Dreadnought  battleships  is  enormous,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  at  present  to  have  shipbuilding  in  this  country  on  such  a  scale.  In^any  ciase, 
only  naif  could  be  built  in  Canada,  because  the  machinery  for  armour  and  guns- would, 
necessarily,  be  constructed  or  manufactui'ed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  additional 
cost  of  construction  in  Canada  would  be  about.  12  million  dollars  for  three,  and  it ^iwuld 
be  impossible  to  estimate  the  delay.     No  one  is  more  eager  thaii  myself  Cor  the  development 
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of  the.^hipbutldi^  industries  ta  Canada,  but  we  cannot,  upon  any  business  or  economie  con* 
^eratioflis,  begin  with  the  construction  of  Dread nouglitfi,  and  especially  we  could  not  do.  so 
when,  these  ships  are  urgentiv  required 'withia  two  or  three  years  at  the  outside  for  rendering 
aid  upon  which  may  depend  the  Empire's  future  existence.  .According  to  my  conceptioA, 
ithe. effective  development. of  the  shipbuilding  industries  in  Canada  must  commence  with 
small  beginnings  ana  in  a  businesslike  way,  I  have  discussed  the  subject  with  the  Admiralty, 
and  they  thoroughly  realise  that  it  is  not  tx»  the  Empire's  advantage  that  all  shipbuilding 
facilities  should  be  concentrated  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  am  assured,  therefore,  that 
the  Admkalty  are  pnepared.in  the  early  future  to  give  orders  for  Che  aoostruction  in.  Canada 
of  small  cruisers,  oil:  tank  vessels,  and  auxiliary  crait  of  various  kinds.-  The  plant  required 
ip  relatively  small  as  compared  with  that  which  is  necessary  for  Dreadnought  battleship6« 
and  such  dn  iiadartaking  will:  have  a  much  more  secure  and  permanent  basts  from  the  busi- 
ness standpoint.  For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  so  important  and  necessary  an  industry 
WE  have  expressed  our  wiUingness  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  increased  cost  for  ^  time  at  least. 
1  see  no  reason  why  all  the  vessels  requif/ed  m  future  for  our  government  service  should  not 
be  built  in  CaiUld^t  even  at  some  additional  cost.  In  connection  with  the  development 
pf  shipbuilding  I  would  not  b^  surprised  to  see  the  establishment  of  a  high  dass  of  engineec* 
ilig  worka  which  will  produce  articles  now  imported  and  not  at  present  manufactured  in 
Canada.  Therefore*  although  the  sum  which  we  propose  to  devote  for  necessary  iiaval  aid 
at  this  critical  juncture  is  to  be  expended  in  Great  Bntaia*  yet  we  believe  that  this  step  will 
result,  under  the  conditions,  which  I  have  described,  in  the  very  .marked  .devek>pnent  of  rooce 
thaii  one  industry  in  Canada*  and  that,  even  from  a  purely  economic  and  material  standpoint^ 
the  step  has  much  to  commend  it." 

The  Canadian  expenditure  now  proposed  was,  in  Mr.  Borden's  view,  a  moderate  one, 
regarded  not  as  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  periodical  contributions,  but  ;a^  an  emcr- 
geacy  aid  at  a  momeot  of  crisis: 

"  If  we  should  neglect  the  duty  which  I  conceive  w^  owe  to  ourselves,  and  if  irreparable 
disaster  should  ensue,  what  will  be  our  futnre  destiny P  Obviously  as  an  independent  nation 
or  as  an  important  part*  of  the  great  neighbouring  Republic.  What  then  would  be  our 
responsibilities,  and  what  would  he  the  burden  upon  us  for  a  protection  on  the  high  sea^ 
much  less  powerful  and -less  effeetive  than  that  which  we  enjoy  to-day?  Take  the  case  of 
one  nation  whose  territory,  resources,  population,  and  wealth  may  fairly  be  compared  with 
those  in  Canada.  The  naval  estimates  of- Argentina  for  the  four  years  from  1909  to  tgt'2 
inclusive  amounted  to  $35,000,000  (£7,000,060).  No  infoniiation  is  available  as  to  the 
eseact  proportion  of  the  iast-^mentioned  sum  which  has  been  appropriated  for  naval  purposes, 
but  it  is  understock!  that  the  far  gl^eater  portion  is  for  naval  construction.  It  ts  safe,  there- 
fore, to  estimate  that  during  the  past  four  years  Argentina- has  expended  for  naval  purposes 
not  less  than  from  $65,000^000  to  $70,000,000  ( £13,000,000  to  £14,000,000).  The  Federal 
and  State  expenditure  of  th^  United  States  comprises  a  total  outlay  for  armaments  of  between 
$250,000,000  and  $300,000,000  (£50,000,000  and  £60,000,000),  or  at  the  rate  of  $2.75  per 
head.  Similar  expenditure  by  Canada  would  mean  an  annual  outlay  of  some  $20,000,066 
to  $ti^«ooo,ooo,  or  between  $80,000,000  and  $Too,ooo,ooo  during  the  same  period. 

^*  It  is  apparent^  therefore,  that  the  aid  whkfa  we  propose  to  bring  at  this  juncture  is  of  a 
moderate  and  reasonable  character.  For  45  years  ibs  a  Confederation  we  have  enjoyed 
tlie  protection  of  the  British  Navy  without  the  cost  of  a  dollar.  .  .  .  So  far  as  official 
estimates  are  available,  tlje  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  on  naval'and  military  defence  for 
the  provinces- which  now- Constitute  Canada  during  the  nineteenth  centur>'  was  not  less  than 
$40o,ooo,^KX>  ( £80,0QO»0€o).  '  Even  since  the  inception  of  our  Confederation,  and  since 
Canada  attained  the  status  of  a  great  Dominion,  the  amount  so  expended  b^  Great  Britain 
for  the.  naval  and  military  defence  of  Canada  vastly  exceeds  the  sum  which  we  are  now 
asking  pariiament  to  appropriate.  From  1870  to  1890  the  proportionate  cost  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadrons  which  guarded  our  coasts  was  from  $1 125,000,000  to  $150,000,000  (£25,- 
f)oO,QOO.to  £30,000^000).  From  i$55  to  1903  Great  Britain's  expenditure  on  military  defence 
in  Canada  ^un^  qlosely  to  $ioo,ooo,OQO» " 

As  regards  the  voice  whioh  it  had  been  arranged  that  Canada  should  have  on  the 
Committee  of  imperial  Defence,  Mr.  Borden  said: 

*•  With  increasing  power  and  influence  there  has  neceisarily  come,  by  sure  and  gradual 
steps,  a  certain  development  in  our  relations  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  I)omin'> 
ionsu.  ...  In  this  constitutional  development  we  are  necessarily  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  combining  co-operation  with  autonomy.  It  seems  m6st  essential  that  theft 
should  be  such  cooperation  in. defence  and  in  trade  as  will  give  to  the  whole  Empire  an 
effective  organisation  in  these  matters  of  vital  concern.  On  the  other  hand,  each  Dominion 
must  pre^rve  in  all  important  respects  the  autonomous  government  which  it  now  possessos* 

'*  The  responsibility  for  the  Empire's  defence  upon  the  high  seas,  in  which  is  to  be  found 
the  only  effective  guarantee  of  its  existence,  and  which  hitherto  hats  been  assumed  by  the 
Utijited  Kingdom*  has  necessarily  carried  with  it- the  responsibility  for  and  the' control  bf 
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foreign  policy.  .  .  .  When  Great  Britain  no  longer  assumes  sole  re^ponsiblKty  for 
defence  ui:>on  the  hi^h  seas  she  can  no  longer  undertalce  to  assume  sole  responsibility  for 
and  sole  control  of  foreign  policy,  which  is  closely,  vitally,  and  constantl]^  associated'  with 
that  defence  in  which  the  Diominions  participate.  .  .  .  The  great  Dominion^,  sharing  in 
the  defence  of  the  Empire  upon  the  high  seas,  must  necessarily  oe  entitled  to  share  also  in 
the  responsibility  for  and  in  the  control  of  foreign  policy.  Not  oi^  His  Majesty's  Miir- 
isters  but  also  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  political  party  in  Great  Britain,  have  explicitly 
accepted  this  principle.     ... 

"  I  have  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  acceptable  basis  upon  which  thegncat  Domin- 
ions co-operating  with  the  mother-country  in  defence  can  receive  and  assert  an  adequate 
voice  in  the  control  and  moulding  of  foreign  policy.  We  were  brought  closely  in  touch  with 
both  subjects  when  we  met  the  Britbh  Ministers  in  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. 
That  committee  is  peculiarly  constituted,  but  in  my  judgment  is  very  effective.  It  consists 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  and  such  persons  as  he  may  summon  to  attend  it. 
Practically  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  from  time  to  time  attend  its  deliberations,  and 
usually  the  more  important  members  of  the  cabinet  are  present.  In  addition,  naval  and 
military  experts  and  the  technical  officers  of  the  various  departmcfntscbncehied  are  in 
attendance.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  work  of  the  committee  is  carried  on  by  subcom'* 
mittees,  which  often  are  composed  in  part  of  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  general 
committee  itself,  and  who  are  selected  for  their  special  Icnowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be 
considered  and  reported  upon.  The  amount  of  work  which  thus  has  been  performed  d\irii^ 
the  past  five  or  six.  years  in  particular  is  astonishing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  tfiat  it  iias  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  Empire  in  time  of  peril. 

"  The  committee  is  not  technically  or  constitutionally  responsible  to  the  Hoase  of  Commons 
and  thus  it  is  not  supposed  to  concern  itself  with  policy.  As  so  many  important  members* 
of  the  cabinet  are  summoned  to  attend  the  committee,  its  conclusions  are  usually  accepted 
by  the  cabinet  and  thus  command  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons* 
While  the  committee  does  not  control  policy  in  any  way  and  could  not  be  undertaken:  to  do 
^  as  ic  is  not  responsible  to  parliament,  it  is  necessarily  and  constantly  obliged  to  consider 
foreign  policy  ana  foreign  relations  for  the  obvious  reason  that  defence,  and  especially  naval 
defence,  is  ii^separably  connected  with  such  considerations. 

'*  I  am  assured  by  his  Majesty's  Government  that  pending  a  final  solution  of  the  question 
of  voice  and  influence  they  would  welcome  the  presence  in  London  of  a  Caaadsan  Minister 
during  the^  whole  or  a  portion  of  each  year.  Such  minister  would  be  regularly  suoamioned 
to  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  and  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  permanent 
members.  No  important  step  in. foreign  policy  would  be  undertaken  without  consultation 
with  such  representative  of  Canada^  This  means  a  very  marked: advance  both  from  our 
standpoint  and  from  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  would  give  us  the  opportunity  of  con^ 
sultation  and  therefore  influence  which  hitherto  we  have  not  possessed. 

In  opposition  to  the  Government  proposals,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  on  December  i2tli 
moved  an  amendment  which,  while  not  negativing  the  first  clause  of  the  Government 
resolution  providing  for  a  vote  for  increasing  the  effective  Naval  forces  of  the  Empire, 
would  have  substituted  for  the  remaining  clauses  a  resolution  declaring  it  necessary  that 
Canada  without  further  delay  should  enter  actively  upon  a  permanent  policy  of  naval 
defence,  and  that  any  measure  of  aid  to  Imperial  naval  defence  which  did  not  embody  a 
permanent  policy  of  participation  by  ships  owned,  manned  and  maintained  by  Cajiada, 
was  not  an  adequate  expression  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Canadian  people.  Mr. 
Borden,  said  Sir  Wilfrid,  had  asserted  that  before  she  enacted  a  permanent  policy 
Canada  must  have  a  voice  in  all  questions  affecting  war  or  peace.  But  that  was  a 
large  contract,  and  the  question  before  them  was  that  of  emergency  and  immediate 
defence.  If  Canada  was  represented  in  the  councils  4>f  war  and  peace  the  other 
Dominions  and  dependencies  must  be  abo.  That  question  might  take  years*  to  sofve. 
It  must  be  discussed  by  itself,  and  in|  the  meantime  Canada  should  continue  in  her 
preparations  for  defence.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  condemned,  the  GovemmtAt's  policy  of 
direct  contribution  as  un-Canadian  and  un^British,  and  as  unauited  to  the -real  needs 
of  the  Empire. 

(Hber  Legislaiian,  igio^i2. — Among  important  acts  passed  during  the  session  1910-11 
were  the  Opium  and  Drug  Act,  which  prohibits  the  importation,  manufacture,  sale  or 
possession  for  other  than  scientific  or  meoicinal  purposes  of  opium,  cocaine,  morphine  and 
eucaiae,  or  any  salts  or  compounds  thereof;  a  new  Seed  Control  Act ;  and  an  Act  'Confirming 
and  sanctioning  the  treaty  signed  at  Washington  on  January  11,  1909,  relating  to  the  bound- 
ary waters  ana  to  the  questions  arising  along  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United 
^ates.  In  the  session  ioit-i3,  an  act  was  passed  amending  the  Dry  Docks  Subsidies  Act 
01  i9io»  and  providing  that  any  dry  dock  shall  not  be  deen»d,  for  the  purpose  of  subody, 
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to  be  a  dry  dock  of  the  first  clam  unless  there  can  be  received  and  repaired  therein  the  largest 
ships  or  vessels  of  the  British  navy  existing  at  the  time  at  which  tlie  contract  is  entered  inta 
Another  Act  of  this  session  provided  for  the  constitution  of  a  new  Department  under  the 
First  Minister,  to  deal  with  all  official  communications  in  connection  with  the  external  affairs 
of  Canada,  the  administration  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  foreign  consular  service  in  Canada, 
etc.  A  measure  of  great  importance,  dealing  generally  with  grain  inspection,  was  also 
passed;  it  provides  tor  the  appointment  of  Grain  Commissioners,  the  establishment  of 
inspection  divisions,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Grain  Standards  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  commercial  grades,  and  defines  the  various  established  grades.  Acts  providing 
for  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  Manitoba.  Ontario  and  Queb^  were  also  passed. 

Under  the  Canadian  Medical  Act,  chapter  1^7,  Revised  Statutes  1906,  and  the  amending 
Act,  chapter  16,  i^ii»  provision  was  made  for  the  formation  of  a  Dominion  Medical  Council 
as  soon  as  the  Legislatures  of  the  various  provinces  of  Canada  had  enacted  legislation  accept- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Acts.  The  object  of  the  legislation  is  to  provide  for  one  central 
council  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  different  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  (a)  the 
establishment  of  a  qualification  in  medicine,  such  that  the  holders  thereof  shall  be  acceptable 
and  empowered  to  practise  in  all  the  provinces  of  Canada;  (b)  the  establishment  of  a  register 
for  Canada  of  medical  practitioners,  and  the  publication  and  revision  from  time  to  time  of 
such  rep:ister;  (c)  the  determination  and  fixing  of  the  qualification  and  conditions  necessary 
for  registration,  the  examinations  to  be  undergone  with  respect  to  professional  subjects 
only,  and  generaU)^  the  requisites  for  registration;  (d)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  board  of  examiners  for  examination  and  granting  of  certificates  of  qualification:  (c)  the 
enactment,  with  the  consent  and  at  the  instance  of  the  medical  councils  of  the  various  prov- 
inces of  Canada,  of  such  provincial  legislation  as  b  necessary  to  supplement  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  to  effect  the  foregoing  purposes.  The  Secretary  of  State  summoned  a 
meeting  on  November  17,  1912  for  the  purpose  of  organising  the  Council,  and  a  number  of 
appointments  were  subsequently  made. 

Tke  **Ne  Temere"  Decree. — On  January  23,  1912  the  House  of  Commons  decided  to  refer 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and  later  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy 
Council,  the  question  whether  the  Dominion  parliament  may  constitutionally  pass  a  marriage 
law  applicable  in  all  respects  in  every  province  in  Canada.  On  July  29,  19 12  the  Lord 
Chancellor  delivered  iudgnient,  which,  speaking  generally,  upheld  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada,  it  was  ruled  that  the  Dominion  parliament  is  not  entitled  under  the 
British  North  America  Act  to  pass  a  uniform  federal  law  legalising  all  marriages  performed 
by  authorised  clergymen.    The  matter  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provinces. 

AngUhAmerican  Peace  CelebraUons.-^n  June  4,  IQ12  at  a  representative  meeting  at 
Ottawa,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  act  for  Canada  in  preparing  a  programme  of  the 
cdebration  of  the  100.  years  of^  peace  between  the  branches  of  the  English-speaking  people. 

Fur  Seal  Conventionr^  The  international  Fur  Seal  Conference  which  was  held  at  Washing- 
ton from  May  11  to  July  7,  191 1  resulted  in  a  Convention  being  signed  by  which  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  Japan  undertook  that  pelagic  sealinjg^  should  cease 
for  a  period  of  15  years  from  December  l^,  I911,  and  thereafter  until  terminated  by  one 
year's  notice.  Canada  was  represented  by  the  under-secretary  for  external  affairs,  Mr.  Joseph 
rope,  who  in  191 2  was  created  a  K.C.M.G.  Provision  was  made  for  an  apportionment  of 
the  annual  proceeds  from  the  seals  killed  on  land,  the  share  payable  to  Canada  being  15  per 
cent  of  the  gross  takings  of  the  United  States  and  Russia,  and  10  per  cent  of  those  of  Japan. 

ProvincuU  Governments. — On  June  14,  191 1  a  general  election  was  held  in  Nova  Scotia, 
the  result  being  the  return  of  the  government,  which  had  been  Liberal  since  i88<l.  The 
elections  for  the  British  Columbia  Legislature  took  place  on  March  28,  1912,  the  result  being 
the  return  of  the  government,  40  Conservatives  and  2  Socialists  being  elected.  The  Hon. 
Richard  McBride,  K.C.  jb.  1870),  the  Premier  of  British  Columbia  since  1903,  was  created 
a 
Sir 


Prince 

The  Premier  is  Hon.  T.  A.  Mathieson,  K.C.,  who  had  formed  a  government  in  December 
191 1.  The  general  election  in  New  Brunswick  toOk  place  on  June  20,  1912,  resulting  in 
the  return  01  44  Conservatives,  2  Independents,  and  2  Liberals.  On  May  15,  191 2  the  elec- 
tions were  held  for  the  Quebec  Legislature  and  resulted  in  the  return  of  Sir  Lomer  Gouin's 
government  with  a  slightly  reduced  majority.  On  July  11,  1912  the  general  election  toqk 
place  for  the  province  of  Saskatchewan.  The  chief  issue  was  the  Reciprocity  agreement,  as 
m  the  Domimon  elections,  and  the  overwhelming  majority  by  which  Mr.  Scott's  government 
was  returned,  was  looked  upon  as  a  striking  victory  for  the  Reciprocity  party. 

The  appointment  of  members  of  provincial  governments  to  the  new  federal  cabinet  in 
191 1  necessitated  some  re-arrangements  in  the  provincial  cabinets^      ^  . 

In  Manitoba  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Rogers  joining  the  Dominion 
cabinet  was  filled  by  the  inclusion  of  Mr.  George  Lawrence,  as  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
In  \Qi±  the  Hon.  Kodmond  Palen  Roblin  (b*  1853),  Premier  since  1900,  was  created 
K.C.M.G.,  and  the  retiring  Chief  Justice,  Joseph  Dubuc'^b.  1840),  was  knighted. 

iaOntario,  Mr.  W.H.  Hearst, K.C, M. P., became  Mimster of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mine? 
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in  succession  to  the  Hon.  Frank  Cochrane,  the  new  Federal  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals. 
In  1912  the  lieutenant  governor,  Col.  John  Morison  Gibson,  was  created  a  K.C.M.G. 

In  New  Brunswick,  owing  to  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Hazen,  Premierand 
Attorney  General,  to  be  Federal  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  Hon.  J.  K.  Flemraing, 
Provincial  Secretary,  was  called  upon  to  form  a  government.  Mr.  Ftemming  took  the 
office  of  Surveyor  General,  and  the  Hon.  W.  C.  H.  Grimmer  was  appointed  Attorney  General; 
Hon.  H.  F.  McLeod,  Provincial  Secretary;  Hon.  John  Morrissy,  Commissioner  of  Ptibiic 
Works;  Hon.  D.  V.  Landry,  Agricultural  Commissioner;  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Maxwell  and 
Hon.  John  A.  Murray,  without  portfolios. 

New  Lieutenant  Governors, — On  August  i,  191 1  Mr.  D.  C.  Cameron  was  sworn  in  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Manitoba,  in  succession  to  Sir  D.  H.  MacMillan  retired;  A 
native  of  Vankleek,  Oittario,  he  was  elected  to  the  Ontario  Legislature  in  1902.  . 

Sir  Francis  Xavier  Langelier,  Acting  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Quebec,  was 
appointed  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  succession  to  Sir  C.  A.  Pelletier, 
deceased.  Born  in  1838,  he  has  held  several  offices  in  Quebec  Ministries,  and  sat  in  the 
Dominion  House  of  Commons  from  1884  to  1898. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  term  of  office  of  the  Hon.  L.  J.  Tweedie  expired  on  March  i,  1912, 
and  he  was  succeeded  as  Lieutenant  Governor  by  Senator  Josiah  Wood,  who  was  boi»n  at 
Sackville,  New  Brunswick,  in  1843. 

Judiciary. — In  succession  to  Sir  Louis  lette,  resigned,  the  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  the  Hon.  Horace  Archambault,  became  Chief  Justice  of  Quebec  in  1912. 
Born  at  L'Assumption,  Quebec,  in  18^7,  he  was  educated  at  LaA'al  University.  In  1888  he 
was  called  to  the  Legislative  Council,  Quebec,  and  from  1897  to  ^9^5  was  Attorney  General  of 
the  Province.     Appointed  a  Q.C.  in  188^  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  in  I908. 

On  the  death  ot  Sir  Charles  Moss,  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario,  in  1912,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Wm.  Meredith,  who  was  born  at  London,  Ontario,  in  1840,  and  was  educated  at  Toronto 
University.  He  was  member  for  London  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  from  1872  to  1896. 
He  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1904. 

The  Hon.  F.  W.  G.  Haultain,  formerly  Premier  of  the  North- West  Territories,  was  gazet- 
ted on  November  2,  1912,  as  Chief  Justice  of  Saskatchewan.  He  was  born  in  1857  at  Wool- 
wich, England,  going  to  Ontario  in  i860.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  Ontario  in  1882,  and 
to  the  Bar  of  the  North-West  Territories  in  1884,  bein^  appointed  a  K.C.  in  1902 

The  Hon.  Francis  L.  Haszard,  K.C,  Prime  Minister  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Canadian  Supreme  Court  on  May  4.  191 1,  being  succeeded  in  the 
Premiership  by  the  Hon.  H.  J.  Palmer.  The  new  Judge  of  tne  Supreme  Court  was  born  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  in  1 849  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1872.  From  1893  to  1900  he 
was  Stipendiary  Magistrate  and  Recorder  of  Charlottetown.  Elected  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Legislative  Assembly  in  1904,  he  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  Province  in  1908. 

In  April  19 12  four  new  Judgeships  were  authorised  by  parliament,  and  were  filled  as 
follows: — Mr.  Alexander  Ha^gart,  ex-M.P.  for  Winnipeg,  to  the  Manitoba  Court  of  Appeal; 
Mr.  W.  L.  Walsh,  K.C,  of  Calgary,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alberta;  Mr.  HeCtor  Chauvin, 
K.C,  of  Hull,  as  Judge  of  the  new  judicial  district  of  Labelle;  and  Mr.  Haughton  Lennox, 
M.P.,  for  South  Simcoe,  to  one  of  the  extra  judgeships  of  the  High  Commission  of  Ontario. 

As  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Quebec,  Mr.  Justice  Davidson  has  succeeded 
Sir  Melbourne  Tait.  The  new  Chief  Justice  was  born  in  Huntingdon,  Quebec,  in  1841;  he 
was  educated  at  McGill  University,  and  was  made  a  Q.C,  being  raised  to  the  bench  in  1887, 
where  he  has  been  a  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 

Personalia.-^n  October  22,  1912  Major  G.  W.  Stephens  resigned  the  position  of  Chair- 
man of  the  Montreal  Harbour  Commission. —  On  March  i,  1912  Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford  re- 
signed his  position  as  Veterinary  Director  General  and  Live  Stock  Commissioner.  He  was 
appointed  Chief  Veterinary  Inspector  in  1902,  Veterinary  Director  in  1904,  and  Live  Stock 
Commissioner  in  1906.— On  Maivrh  31,  191 1  Dr.  William  Saunders,  CM.G,  retired  after 
nearly  25  years  service  as  Director  of  Experimental  Farms  in  Canada,  during  which  time 
he  showed  a  keen  and  enlightened  sympathy  with  all  that  tended  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Dominion.  Born  in  Dtevonshire.  England,  in  1836,  he 
went  to  Canada  in  184^.    He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Grisdale. 

Obituary. — ^The  Canadian  obituary  for  191 1  included  the  following:^ — ^Thomas  MayNe 
Daly  (b.  1852),  police  magistrate  at  Winnipeg;  d.  June  24th.  He  was  formerly  a  member  oi 
parliament,  and  was  Minister  of^the  Interior  from  1892  to  1896. — Dbsirb  Cirouard,  the 
judge  and  man  of  letters;  d.  at  Ottawa  on  March  22nd.  He  was  bom  at  St.  TimothSe,  Quebec, 
on  July  7,  18^6  and  was  educated  at  Montreal  College,  afterwards  studying  law.  He  stood 
for  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  for  several  constituencies  from  1872  to  1878,  and  was 
finally  elected  for  Jacques  Cartier  in  that  year.  He  held  the  seat  until  1895,  when  he  became 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Senior  Judge.  He  published 
a  work  on  the  Civil  Laws  of  Marriage,  one  on  the  law  of  insolvency  and  one  on  biQs  of 
exchange;  also  Lake  St.  Louis,  Old  and  New,  and  Chevalier  de'la  SaUe.  He  was  an  editor  of 
La  Revue  Critique. — SiR  Charles  Alphonse  Pantal6on  Pelletisr,  K.CM.G.,  the  judge 
and  statesman ;.d.  at  Quebec  on  May  1st.  He  was  born  at  Rivite  Ouellc  on  January  22, 
1837  and  educated  at  Laval  University.     He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  i860  and  became  Q.C. 
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Id  1879:  111  1892  hto  was  Batoiuiier  of  the  Quebec  Bar.  He  commanded  a  battalion  of 
volunteers  during  the  Fenian  rising  of  1866.  He  sat  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons 
from  1869  to  1877,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Senate.  From  1896  to  1901  he  was  Speaker  of 
the  Senate.  In  1902  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canad^  and  in 
1908  lAeut.-Governor  of  the  province  of  Quebec. — Sir  Hbnri  Elzear  Taschbreau,  the 
judge;  d.  at  Ottawapn  April  I9tn.  He  was  born  at  St.  Mary's,  Beaucc  Co.,  Quebec,  on  October 
7,  1856  and  educated  at  Quebec  Seminary.  He  was  called  to  the  Quebec  Bar  in  1857, 
became  Q.C.  in  1867,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  Quebec,  in  1871,  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  in  1878  and  Chief  Justice  in  1902.  He  was  knighted  in  1902,  and  made  a 
Privy  Councillor  in  1906,  when  he  resigned  his  Chief  Justiceship.  From  1861  to  1867  he 
had  represented  Beaiice  Co.  in  the  CansKlian  Legislative  Assembly.  He  published  Criminal 
Law  cf  Canada  and  Code  Civil  Procedure  of  Province  of  Quebec. — Sir  Tohn  Carling,  K.C. 
M.G.,  the  agricultural  administrator;  b.  at  London.  Ontario,  1828;  d.  November  6,  191 1. 
Pripr  to  Confederation  he  had  held  the  positions  of  Receiver  General,  1862,  and  Minister  of 
W<:h^s  and  Agriculture,  1867-71,  in  the  local  government.  From  1885  to  1892  he  served  as 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  tne  Dominion  Mimstry  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  and  to  him  is 
due  the  credit  of  esjtablishing  a  number  of  Experimental  Farms  throughout  the  country. 

The  following  are  the  more  memorable  among  those  who  died  in  1912 : — Adam  Carr  Bell, 
formerly  Senator;  b.  1847;  d.  at  Picton,  Nova  Scotia,  on  October  31st.  He  entered  the  Nova 
Scotia  legislature  in  1878.  In  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  Dominion  parliament,  but  was 
defeated  m  1904. — -Edward  Blake  (b.  1833),  formerly  prominent  as  a  Canadian  statesman, 
whose  later  career  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  of  less  account;  d.  at  Toronto  on  March 
1st  (for  biography  see  E.  B.  iv,  35a). — Sir  Richard  Cartwright  (see  E.  B.  v,  435),  the  states- 
man (b.  1835);  (1.  at  Kingston,  Ontario,  on  September  23rd. — Sir  Edward  Clouston,  Bart., 
the  financier,  general  manager  and  vice-president  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal;  b.  1849;  d. 
November  23rl  He  had  been  connected  with  the  bank  for  nearly  50  years. — George  Halps 
Richardson  Cockburn,  the  educationalist  and  politician;  d-  iu  London  on  January  2<ith.  He 
was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  February  15,  1832  and  educated  at  the  Royal  High  School  and 
University  there,  afterwards  ^oing  to  France  and  Germany.  He  went  to  Upper  Canada  in 
18^8  and  from  1861  was  Principal  of  the  Upper  Canada  College  for  over  twenty  years  besides 
being  Senator  of  Toronto  University.  From  ¥887  to  1896  he  sat  in  the  Domimon  House  of 
Commons  as  Conservative  Member  for  Central  ^Toronto.  He  was  chief  Canadian  Com- 
missioner at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  1803. — Charles  M.  Hays  (b.  1856  at  Rock  Island, 
111.,  U.S.A.),  president  of  the  Grand  Trunlc  Railway;  lost  in  the  "Titanic"  in  April.  For- 
merly general  manager  of  the  Wabash  Railway,  he  was  appointed  to  be  manager  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  in  1896,.  and  subsequently  president.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.— George  Holmes,  missionary  bishop  in  the  North-west;  d.  in  London  on 
February  3rd.  He  was  born  in  England  on  November  23,  1858  and  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Winnipeg.  He  was  afterwards  trained  at  the  Church  Missionary  College,  Islington, 
whence  he  returned  to  Canada  in  1885.  In  1887  he  was  ordained  and  worked  as  a  missionary 
in  the  North- West  Territory  till  1905.  In  1901-05  he  was  Archdeacon  of  Athabasca,  in 
1905-09  Bishop  of  Moosonee,  and  from  1909  till  his  death  Bishop  of  Athabasca. — Sir  James 
Macpherson  Lemoine,  the  lawyer  and  author;  d  at  Quebec  on  February  5th.  He  was  bom 
at  Quebec  on  January  24,  1825,  and  educated  there.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1850,  but 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  writing  of  historical  and  ornithological  works.  In  1894  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  His  publications  included  UOrniiholozU 
du  Canada  (1861),  Les  Peckeries  du  Canada  (1862),  Maple  Leaves  (6  vols.  1863-94),  Quebec 
Past  and  Present  (1876),  Annals  of  the  Port  of  Quebec  (1901),  etc. — James  Pitt  Mabee,  the 
judge;  d.  at  Toronto  on  May  7th.  He  was  born  at  Port  Rowan,  Ontario,  on  November  5, 1859 
ana  educated  at  Toronto  University.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1882,  rnadc  Queen's 
Counsel. in  1899  and  Judge  of  the  Ontario  High  Court  in  1905.  He  resigned  his  position  as 
Judge  in  1008  to  become  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for 
Canada. — James  Macdonald,  the  politician  and  judge;  d.  at  Halifax,  N.S.,  on  October  4th. 
Born  in  1828,  he  entered  the  Dominion  parliament,  and  was  Minister  of  Justice  in  Sir  John 
Alexander  Macdonald's  cabinet  in  1878.  Latterly  he  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  his  province. 
— ^Sir  Charles  Moss,  the  judge;  d.  at  Toronto  on  October  12th.  He  was  born  at  Cobourg, 
Ontario,  on  March  8,  1840  and  educated  at  the  Ontario  Law. School.  He  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  1869,  became  K.C.  in  1881  and  Judge  in  1897.  In  1902  he  became  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  He  was  knighted  in  I907.  From  1900  to  1006  he  was  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Toronto  University.  He  published,  together  with  Mr,  R.  Sullivan,  a  handbook  of  Com- 
mercial Law  for  Upper  Canada. — James  Oborne,  a  well-known  railway  official;  d.  at  Van- 
couver on  April  3ptn.  He  was  born  at  Montreal  on  September  19,  1862  and  wais  educated 
at  the  Montreal  Public  School.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  began  railway  work  and  rose  to 
be  general  superintendent  of  the  British  Columbia  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
— WILLIAM  Ogilvie,  first  governor  of  Yukon;  b,  at  Ottawa,  18^6;  d.  November  13th.  For- 
merly a  Dominion  Lands  Surveyor  and  astronomer  in  the  service  of  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  he  carried  out  important  surveys  in  the  Mackenzie  and  Yukon  regions 
and  also  in  connection  with  the  Alaska  boundary.  As  representative  of  the  Dominion 
government  in  the  Yukon  during  the  exciting  period  of  the  Klondike  gold  rush;  Mr.  Ogilvie 
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performed  excellent  service  for  which  he  was  justly  esteemed. — ^William  Roes,  tike  Senator; 
D.  1825;  d.  at  Halifax  on  March  17th.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Legislativq  Assembly  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  1859  and  of  the.  Dominion  Houfee  of  Commons  in  1867. .  In  1^74  he  left 
parliament  and  became  collector  of  customs. at  Halifax.  In  1889  he  was  returnea  a^ain  to 
the  Dominion  parliament  and  in  1906  was  appointed  to  the  Senate.  .  He  was  Minister  of 
Militia  in  the  Mackenzie  government  in  1875.-^  Fredseick  Wiluam  Thompson,  manufac- 
turer; b.  1862 ;  d.  May  7th.  At  the  a^e  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Exchange  Bank  of.  Montreal. 
When  twenty-one  he  joined  the  Ogilvie  Milling  :Co.,  becoming  general  manager  of  their. 
North- Western  business  in  1899,  and  general  manager  of  the  whole  business  in  1900.  in  1902 
he  re^organised  it  as  the  C^ilvie  Flour  Mills  Co;,  Ltd.  He  had  conmderable  political  influ- 
ence,  and  worked  hard  against  the  reciprocity  agreement  with,  the  United  States, 

(W.  L*  Griffith.) 
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Population, — The  provisional  returns  of  the  census  of  191 1  show  a  total  population 
of  ^42,966  persons  (124,485  males  and  118,481  females),  of  whom  239,027  are  domiciled 
in  Newfoundland,  and  3,939  ^^  Labrador.  This  constitutes  an  advance  of  9.95%  over 
the  figures  for  1901.  The  population  of  St.  John's  City  has  increased  from  29,594  in 
1901  to  32,292  in  1911.  The  religious  classification  includes  Roman  Catholics  81,914; 
Church  of  England  78,140;  Methodists  68,127,  and  Salvation  Army  10,127. 

Economic  Conditions, — The  marked  progress  of  Newfoundland  during  the  last 
{ew  years  is  in  the  main  to  be  attributed  to  three  factors,  viz.y  improved  means  of 
communication,  the  development  of  mineral  resources,  and  the  foundation  of  an  im- 
portant pixlp  and  paper-making  industry.  The  immediate  results  of  these  undertakings 
have  been  to  give  employrnent  to  large  numbers  of  people  hitherto  dependent  solely 
upon  the  great  fishing  industries  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  an4  to  turn  the  attention  of. 
capitalists  and  administrators  to  the  (lossibilities  of  the  kind  as  opposed  to  the  sea. 

Recent  international  and  imperial  events  have  brought  Newfoundland  much  before 
public  notice.  Sir  Edward  Morris  (b.  1859),  Prime  Minister  since  1909,  accompanied 
by  special  delegates,  attended  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1911.  The  Colonial  Govern- 
ment took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Festival  of  Empire  held  in  London  during  the  same 
year:  the  extensive  collection  of  'Ne^oundland  products  there  exhibited  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Newfoundland  Court  at  the  Lfnperial  Insritute.  The  awa;rd  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal  in- 1 910  has  been  brought  to  a  sati^actory  conclusion  by  the  Anglo-. 
American  Fisheries  Treaty  (191 2),  which  settles  outstanding  difficulties  between  the 
Colony  and  the  United  States.     The  question  of  reciprocity  between  Newfoundland 

and  the  United  States  has  been  the  subject  6(  official  discussion. 

Fisheries, — ^The  fisheries  must  for  long  remain  the  primary  interest  of  Newfoundland,  and 
measures  have  recentiv  been  taken  to  place  the  industries  upon  a  thoroughl^^  stable  basis. 
Important  work  has  been  done  by  the  newly-established  ooard  of  Trade  in  the  official 
inspection*  grading  and  branding  of  products.  The  Government  has  had  under  considera- 
tion the  offers  of  the  Booth  Fisheries  Company  (U.S.A.)  to  undertake  operations  in  New- 
foundland, the  proposal  being  to  apply  modern  methods  of  cold-storage  to  the  cod  catch, 
and  thus  render  available  the  extensive  markets  for  fresh  fish  in  the  central  and  western 
states  of  America  and  elsewhere.  Similar  methods  are  proposed  in  connection  with  the 
lobster  fishery.  The  award  (1910)  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  has  peen  found  to  work  satis- 
factorily and  with  the  gratifying  result  of  an  increase  of  trade  in  fishery  products  with 
America.  An  agreement  has  recently  been  arrived  at  between  the  Governments  of  New*? 
foundland,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  settles,  among  other  difficulries,  the  de- 
limitation of  bays  on  the  Newfoundland  coast.     The  total  value  of  the  .fishery  exports  in 


191 1  was  £1,807,226:  cod  £1,344,689,  cod  oil  £61,853,  cod  liver  oil  £12,041,  herrings  £79,971, 
lobsters  £74,069,  salmon  £14,535,  other  fish  £45,523,  seal  skins  (undressed)  £56,562,  seal 
£79,155,  whale  oil  £29,790,  whale  fertiliser  £6,124.  whale  bone  £2,934. 


Forest  Resources. — Exploitation  of  the  forest  wealth  of  the  colony  is  developing  rapidly 
in  the  pulp  and  lumber  industries.  It  is  stated  that  natural  regeneration  is  sufncient  to 
assure  a  permanent  supply  of  raw  material,  but  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Government 
with  regard  to  reafforestation.  Advance  has  been  made  in  the  lumber  industry  chiefly 
owing  to  the  operations  of  American  companies.  Profitable  markets  have  been  developed  in 
South  and  North  America,  the  exports  in  1910-11  being  valued  at  £25,683,  The  forest 
resources  of  Labrador  remain  practically  untouched.  In  its  extensive  forests  and  abundant 
and  readily  available  water-power,  Newfoundland  possesses  remarkable  facilities  for  the 
establishment  of  a  pulp  and  paper-making  industry,  and  important  advances  have  already 

»Sec  £.  B.  xix,  478. 
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been  made.  ^  The  Anslo-Newfoundland  .OtfVtetcfpittent  Company,  in  which  Lord  Northcliffe 
is  so  l^gelyjnterestea,. commenced  op^tions  m  1909  and  now  controls  over  3,000  sqyare 
miles  of  Torest  land  yielding  a  fine  quality  of  pulpwood.  The  mills  erected  at  Grand  Falls, 
on  the  Exploits  River,  are  the  secotid  largest  of  their  kind  in  the- world  and  possess  ihe- 
most  modern  equipment.  The  whole: of*  tfe  power.  requM^  is  obtained  from  the  Falls*. 
At  Bbbop  Falls,  also  on  the  Exploits  River,. and  eleven  miles  distant  from  Grand  Falls, 
Messrs- Albert  Reed  &  Co.j  of  London,  have  established  a  similar  plant  of  only  slightly 
smaller  dimensions.  Schemes  are  being  framed  fof  the  erection  of  further  mills  by  American 
and  other  companies  in  the  Fortune  Bay,  Gander  River  and  Grand  Lake  distiicts.  The' 
export  of  pulp  and.  paper  durii^  i9^o~ii  was  ^valued  at  £5i)S8a  :and  -  £1931898  i^espectively. 
Tne  whole  of.  the  trade,  was  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

AgfifmUiute.-^^The  Government  is  ptoseeuting  an  active  agricultural  policy  with  a  view 
to  meeting  the  demand  for  farm  produce  which  will  arise  from  the  industrial  development  of 
the  country.  The  programme  provides  for  the  supply,  at  Government  expense,  of  improved 
stock,  seeds  and  imi^ements,  and  considefable  inducements  are  offerea  to-  agriculturists. 
Attention  is  also  being  given  to  agricultural  education.  Farm  cok>mes  are  to.be  established 
by  the  SalvMion  Army.  Mixjed  farming  offers  the  best  inducements,  while  the  prospects 
for  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry  are  considered  good.  Special  encouragcfment  is  bemg  given 
to  sheep-farming  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  local  woollen  manufacturing  industry.- 
'  The  average  annual  output  of  farm  produce  is  valued  at  over  £800,000,  the  principal  crops 
being  cabl^ges,  turnip,  hay  and  oats.  Development  of  the  fruit  (berry)  industry  is  antici* 
pated.     A  successful  Agricultural  Show  was  held  in  St.  John's  in  1910. 

Mineral  Resources. — During  the  last  twenty  years  the  annual  value  of  minerals  exported 
has  averaged  nearly  £2^7,000,  the  chief  ores  being  those  of  copper  and  iron.  The  Govern- 
ment has  recently  concluded  agreements  with  certain  companies  in  respect  of  the  develop- 
ment of  coal,  iron  and  [petroleum  resources,  and  has  offered  financial  rewards  to  succes^ul 
prospectors.  The  principal  copper  mine  is  that  at  Tih  Cove  in  Notre  Dame  Bay,  but 
promising  discoveries  of  ore  have  recentlv  been  made  at  points  in  White  Bay,  and  on  the 
north-east  coast.  The  iron  mines  at  Bell  Island,  Conception  Bay,  have  been  successfully 
work^  by  two  companies,  and  it  is  estimated  that  40,000,000  tons  of  haematite  ores  are  in 
sight,  witii  ah  unknown  quantity  in  the  extension  of  the  beds  seawards.  Haematite  has 
been  found  at  River  Exploits  and  at  various  points  on  Notre  Dame  Bay.  Rich  bessemer 
ores  occur  at  White  Bay,  and  extensive  deposits  of  magnetic  ore  haVe  been  located  along  the 
west  coast.  Operations  with  iron  pyrites  h^ve  been  commenced  at  Pilley's  Island,  in  Notre 
Dame  Bay.  Developments  are  expected  with  regard  to  the  "west  coast  chromite  deposits; 
the  silver-lead  ores  near  Placentia;  and  the  slate  beds  at  Bay  of  Islands,  Smith  Sound  and 
elsewhere.  Qperations  at  Parson's  Pond  oil-held  have  advanced  sufficiently  to  permit  of 
a  regular  supply  of  oil  to  the  gas  works  of  St.  John's  for  illuminating  purposes.  Favourable 
agreements  nave  been  concluded  with  certain  English  companies  for  the  exploitation  of  thef 
coal  resources  of  the  f  stand.  During  the  last  few  years  the  valuable  seams  near  Grand  Lake 
have  received  considerable  attention  from  the  Reid  Company. 

C(mmunications,-^Vrqgtesi^  has  been  made  with  the  construction  of  the  branch  railways 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  in  1910.  Steamship  communication  has  been  improved,  and 
the  itelegiraph,  telephone  apd  wireless  services  augmented. 

Finance. — ^The  trade  and  revenue  returns  j(the  highest  ever  recorded)  for  the  year  ending 
June 36, 191 1,  were:  revenue  £725,020;  expenditure  £689,587;  imports  £2,751,157,  and  exports 
£2,461,681.  During  1910-tithe  British  Empire  (chiefly  Canada  and  the  Umted  Kingdom) 
supplied  60.8  %  0/  the  imports,  and  received  39.7  %  of  the  exports. 

Adminisiration.-^SiT  Ralph  Champney  Williams,  K.C.M.G.,  was  to  retire  from  the 
Governorship  in  February  19 13,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  Air.  Walter  Edward  Davidson, 
C.M.G.>  Governor  of  the  Seychelles. 

The  principal  measures  recently  dealt  with  by  the  Legislature  have  reference  to  rail- 
way extension  and  steamship  services,  mining  development,  agriculture,  and  the  fishing 
industry;  while  others  are  concerned  with  education,  the  extension  of  telegraph,  tele- 
phone and  wireless  facilities,  road  development,  woollen  manufactures,  the  provisioa 
of  sanatoria  for  consumptives,  and  old  age  pensions. 

The  death  occurred  at  Ottawa  on  October  7,  1911,  of  Sir  James  Spearman  Winter, 
formerly  Premier  (1897-1900).  Bom  in  Newfoundland  in  1845,  he  became  a  barrister 
and  in  1^74  entered  the  Newfoundland  legislature^  being- its  speaker  in  1377-78,  and 
9fubseC|uently  holding  other  offices.  In  1910  he  was  one  of  the  British  Counsel  in  the 
Fisheries  Arbitration. 
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.  Iilduding  as  it  does  the  adjacent  island  of  Tasioiania,  tbe  area  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  m  now  computed  at  3,974,5&t  square  miles,  1,149,320  of  which ^are. 
within  the  tropica!  zone  (about  five-thirteenths  of  the  total).  Since  the  Common- 
wealth was  proclaimed  iii  1901  there  have  been  three  changes  affecting  the, political 
boundaries  of  Australia.  In  1905  Papua  (the  British  portion  of  the  island  of  New 
Guinea)  was  taken  over  irom  the  Brit^h  Government  and  constituted. a  Territory 
of -the  Comtifonwealtb.  In  1909  the  Gdmmonwecdth  took  over  an  aiea  in.  the  south 
of  New  South  Wales  which  was  constituted  a  Federal  Territory,  and  on  whidh  will 
be  built  the  Federal  Capital.  In  1910  the  Northern  Tcnttory  wad  taken  over  Irom 
South  Australia  and  constituted  a  Federal  Territory. 

Paptia.'^Soon  after  taking  control  of  Pdpua  the  Australian.  Government: appointed 
Colonel  Murray  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  Mr.  Staoiforth  Smith  as  a  special  officer  to 
encourage  industrial  development.  The  suitableness  oi  Papua  for  various  forms  of  tropical 
agriculture  is  undoubted,  but  there  is  a  'Mabo^r  dif&culty!'  in  the  way. , of  progress.  The 
E^puan^  like  most  South  Sea  Islanders,  has  an  aversion  X&  steady  work.  .  In  Fiji*  a  British 
Colony  in  the  South  Pacific,  a  position  similar  to  that  existing  in  Papua  has  been  met  by  the 
importing  of  industrious  coolies  from  India  to  develop  the  sugar  plantations.  The  Austra-^ 
lian  Government,  however,  is  determined  to  keep  Papua  for  the  Papuans*  It  was  .proposed 
in  190$  that  the  Papuan  should  be  forced  to  do  acertain  amount  of  work,  either  for  himself, 
for  private  planters,  or  for  the  Government,  the  argument  being  advanced  that  since  Nature 
was  so  bountiful  as  to  keep  him  in  reasonable  comfort  without  work,  he  would  never  be  driven 
tp  labour  by  necessity  and  must,  therefore,  be  brought  under  some  other  form  of  con)pul- 
sion.  The  Australian  Government  vetoed  the  proposal.  The  officials  responsible  for  the 
government  of  Papua  state  now  that  they  have  hopes  that  the  natives  will  be  ten\pted  into 
the  paths  of  industry  by  desire  for  the  white  man  » cloth,  steel,  etc.;  ordinances  have  been 
framed  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  native  labour;  and  during  191 1  nearly  8,oQo  natives 
were  engagea  under  contract  in  some  form  of  labour.  But  the  labour  position  goes  not  hold 
out  much  hope  of  the  growth  of  a  great  sugar-growing  or  cotton-growing  industry. 
..  The  white  population  of  Papua  is  about  1,000  ana  the  native  population  about  500,000. 
There  are  about  is.oooacres  under  cultivation,  mostly  planted  with  coco-nut  trees.  Rubber, 
cotton,  sisal,  coffee  are  also  ^rown  and  mining  and  pearl-shelling  are  considerable  industries. 
The  system  of  land  tenure  is  by  leasehold;  freeholds  are  not  gianted;  the.  conditions  of 
leasing  are  not  onerous.  ^  )  ? 

T&  Federal  Territory  and  Federal  Capital  Site, — ^The  Constitution  having  pfovided  tha^ 
the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  within  the  State  of  New  South  Wales,  at  least 
one  hundred  miles  from  Sydney,  the  New  South  Wales  Government  in  1909  surrendered 
to  the  Commonwealth  Government  some  900  square  miles  of  territory  around  yass-Can-r 
berrai^  and  also  an  area  of  two  square  miles  on  the  shores  of  Jervis  Bay  for  the  construction 
of  a  Federal  port;  and  with  these  areas  went  theTight  to  construct  a  railway  from  this  port 
to  the  Federal  territory. 

In  191  o  the  Federal  Government  took  possession  of  the  Territory,  it  established  there 
in  1911  a  military  college,  and  instituted  a  competition  among  the  architects  of  the  world 
for  the  best  plans  for  building  a  new  Federal  cit^.  Unfortunately,  bec^^se  of  a  disagree* 
ment,  many  British  architects  of  the  first  standing  did  not  take  part  in  the  competition. 
The  design  which  found  mOst  favour  was  the  work  of  a  Chicago  <U.S.A«^  architect,  Mr. 
Walter  Burley  Griffin.  At  the  proposed  Federal  capital  will  be  hpusea  the.  Governor- 
General,  the  Parliament,  and  as  far  as  possible  all  the  Federal  government  departments^ 
The  preliminary  work  of  construction  is  fn  hand. 

The  Northern  Territory, — With  an  area  of  523,620  square  miles  (more  than  one^xth 
of  the  continent),  having  some  very  fertile  land,  and  with  a  better  river  system  than  most 
other  parts  of  Australia,  the  Northern.  Territory  is  almost  empty  and  undeveloped  The 
total  population  (other  than  aborigines)  was  2,846  in  1910,  of  which  the  largest  element  was 
Chinese,  the  total  white  population  being  1,182.  The  backwardness  of  the  Territory  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  Australia  is  due  chiefly  to  pojitical  causes.  When  the  Ausfraliaq 
colonies  first  set  up  separate  households  it  was  convenient  to  none  of  them  to  include  the 
Territory,  and  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government.  In  1863  South  Au^t^a- 
Ua  took  over  the  responsibility  for  the  Territory,  having  formed  a  plan  to  connect  it  with 
Adelaide  by  a  north-to-south  trans-continental  railway.  With  such  a  railway  It  would 
have  been  brought  within  the  ambit  of  South  Australian  development.  Without  that 
railway  it  was  actually  more  remote  from  communication  with  South  Australia  than  with 
any  other  of  the  States.  The  railway  was  begun.  It  reached  Pine  Creek  from  Port  Darwin 
at  the  north  end,  and  Oodnadatta  from  Adelaide  at  the  south  end;  then  hope  of  its  com- 
pletion was  abandoned.    As  soon  as  the  Commonwealth  came  into  existence  it  sought  9 

^  See  £<  B.  ii,  941  el  seq. 
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tMfsfer  of  the- Northern 'T^rrUckry.  itqm  Soudi  Australia.  But  it:^xai^  not  until  Jaxmary  i^ 
ipil  that,  the  final  stage  of  the  negotiations  was  reached  and  the  Territory  assumed  by  the 
Cfommon wealth.  '  The  terms  of  transfer  were  that  all  the  past  deficits  Incurred  by  South 
Austnttia  in  the  adininistratfon  of  the  Territory  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth,' 
and  that  the  tnuia-continental  railway  should  be  oonipleted  f iiom  Port  Darwin  in  the*  north 
10  Port  Augusta-  (near  Adelaide)  in  the  south.  The  Commonwealth  purchased  the  existing 
state  railway  from  Port  Augusta  to  Oodnadatta. 

In  1912  the  Commonwealth  Government  appointed  an  administrator  for  the  Northern 
Territory  and  took  preliminary  steps  for  its  development  and  colonisation.  A  scieiitrfic 
inqwy  ae  to  the  possibilities  of  a  white  population  flourishing  m  this  tropical  part  .of  the 
oontinent  is  proceedjkQffv  and,  so  far,  the  evidence  on  that  point  is  reassuring.  Therie  js  very 
little  malaria  in  the  Northern  Territory,  and  other  spa^ific  tropical  diseases  are  absent. 
The  land  is  generally  considered  to  be  suitable  for  cattle-grazing  (there  are  great  herds  o{ 
wild  buffalo)  and  tropical  farming  on  the  coast,  for  sheep  farming  and  dairy-farming  on  the 
tivbleUnds.  There  are  said  to  be  possibilities  of  mineral  wealth,  but  mining,  results  in  the 
past  have- been  usually  disappointing*  In  it^  policy  of  development  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment does  not  propose  to  allow  any  further  complete  alienation  of  Crown  lands.  (There 
have  passed  into  private  hands  already  473,990  acres.)  In  future  all  titles  will  be  leasehold, 
but  the  leases  wifl  be  in  perpetuity,  with  reappraisement  every  14  years  in  the- case  of  town 
laiMfs,  evefy  21  years  in  the  case  id  agricultural  and  pastoral  lands.  Political  difficulties 
stand  in  tlie  way  of  pushing  on  boldly  with  the  northrto-squth  trans-continental  railway, 
which  is  the  chief  need  of  the  Territory.  Some  favour  a  direct  route,  some  a  route  deviat- 
ing so  as  to  cross  Western  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales. 

The  CoMMoirwEALTH 

The  Federal  Act  of  July  1900  (see  E,  B.  ii^  966)  united  in  an  indissoluble 
Australian  Comnion wealth  six  self-governing  colonies,  organised  as  British  settle- 
ments between  1770  and  1859,  which  retain  their  individuality  and,  for  certain  pur- 
poses, their  independence.  The  federating  States,  New  South  Wales  (E.  B.  xix, 
537  et  5e^.),  Victoria  (£.  B.  xxviii,  37  et  seq,),  Queensland  (E.  B.  xxii,  732  et  seg.). 
South  Australia  (£.  B.  xxv,  492  «/  seq.)^  Western  Australia  {E.  B,  xxviii;  539 
et  seq.)  and  Tasmania  (£.  B.  xxvi,  438  tt  seq.)j  were  left  with  certain  self-governing 
powers  and  preserved  their  own  political  institutions.  Separate  notes  arc  added 
later  as  to  certain  details  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  individual  states,  but  in  the 
foUowing'  account  Australia  will  be  considered  substantially  as  a  whole,  in  its  aspect' 
of  a  single  national  unit. 

Population. — Public  opinion  in  Australia  has  at  different  times  condemned  as 
unsatbfactory  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  population  both  by  natural  increase  and  by 
immigration.  The  feeling  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  was  not  suffi-' 
cient  led  in  New  South  Wales  to  the  appointment  of  the  Birth  Rate  Royal  Commission 
(1903).  An  outgrowth  of  that  Commission  was  A  Federal  Royal  Commission  on  Secret 
Driigs  and  Cures  which  reported  in  1907  and  devoted  much  attention  to  the  matter  of 
artificial  limitation  of  families.  It  was  established  fairly  clearly  by  the  first  6(  these 
Commissions  that  there  was  no  natural  cause  predisposing  to  sterility  in  Australia, 
but  that  the  desire  for  comfort  conducted  to  a  fairly  general  artificial  limitation  of 
families.  As  a  consequence  of  this  Commission  some  public  opinion  against  the  ten- 
dency to  "  race  suicide  "  was  aroused;  and  certain  administrative  measures  Were 
adopted  by  the  Customs  and  Police  Departments  which  sought  to  lessen  the  facilities 
for  artificial  limitation  of  families.  It  is  a  coincidence,  if  not  a  case  of  cause  and  effect, 
that  since  1903  "  the  natural  increase  *'  of  population  in  the  Commonwealth  has'steadily 
improved.  Possibly  a  healthier  public  opinion  following  on  the  report  of  the  Birth 
Rate  Colhmission  was  in  part  responsible.  Other  possible  contributoiy  causes  were  a 
great  increase  in  material  prosperity  following  upon  Federation,  and  an  influx  of  im- 
migrants from  lands  where  artificial  limitation  orfamilles  was  not  so  much  practiced. 
The  natural  increase  per  1,000  of  mean  population  in  1906-10  was  J 5.93,  which  was; 
higher  than  that  of  any  European  countries,  except  the  Netherlands  and  Bulgaria,  and 
compared  -with  11.58  for  England  and  Wales.  A  natural  increase  which  is  "almost  the: 
highest  in  the  world  must  be  accounted  fairly  satisfactory  —  even  though  the  "  crude 
birth  rate"  (number  of  births  per  J(yOoo  of  mean  population)  is  rather  l9w.(26.7  asi 
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compared  with  48.1  in  Russia,  25.6  in  England  and  Wales  and  ifpiiS  in  Frihc^):  But' 
with  a  somewhat  low  birth  rate  (for- a  new  country)  Australia  has  a  very  Ipw  death  rate, 
the  low^t  iBthe  wprld  except  for  Hew  Zealand. :  The  Australian  death  rate  of  10.4 
compares  with  14.$  ibr  England  and  Wales,  30.0  for  Russia  and  19.3  for  France; 

In  regard  to  immigration,  Australian  public  opinion  has  undergone  a  marked 
change  within  the.  las.t  few  yea^,  a  change  due  in  the  main  to  a  fuller  appreciatioiji  of 
the  danger  of  leaving  the  lonely  ouipost  of  the  Empire  in  the  South  Paci^c  so  bare  of 
population.  There  was  for  many  years  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  exceedingly  pros- 
perous Working  people  of  Australia  to  keep  out  immigrants  as  much  as  possible,  lest 
a  rush  of  population  should  cause  a  reduction  in  the  wage  rate  or  a  hardening  of  the 
conditions  of  life.  That  desire  survives  in  some  quarters^  and  is  still  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  a=  country  where  the  Labour  voters  have  the  controlling  power  in 
politics.  But  it  is  being  recogmsed,  by'  Labour  leaders  as  well  as  by  others,  that  a 
great  access  of  population  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  country  and  need  not  affect 
the  general  prosperity  of  a  continent  which  has  a.  population  of  under  5,000,000,  and 
which  has  room,  at  a  low  estimate,  for  fcoo,ooo,ooo  people.  In  the  beginning  .-of  Aus^ 
tralian  colonisation  state-aided  immigration  brought  a  great  influx  of  people  to  Au^ 
tralia  who  otherwise  would  never  have  been  able  to  afford  the  expenses  of  the  long 
journey  from  Europe.  Since  1906  the  policy  of  state-aided  immigration  has  been 
re-established  in  Australia  by  several  of  the  States. 

The  effects  of  a  better  natural  increase  and  a  better  increase .  from  Immigration 
are  shown  in  the  following  figures  since  1901. 

Year.  .        Natural  increase.  Migration.  Total  .gain* 

1901-1905  284,431  dec.  16,793  267.638 

1906-1910  3341828  inc.  57,275  386,106 

On  April  3,  1911  the  decennial  oensuis  was  taken  in  Australia,  and  the :  population 
ascertained  to  be  4)455)0O5,  showing  a  rate  of  increase  for  the  Federal  decennium  of 
iS.05%  as  against  a  rate  <^  increase  of  18.88  for  the  previous  decennium.  But  whilst 
the; annual  rate  of  increase  from  1901-1906  was  only  1.39%  the  annual  rate  of  increase 
1906-1:91  X  was  2.03.  The  year  1911  showed  a  total  increase  of  143,624,  to  which 
natural  increase  contributed  74,324  and  immigration  69,300,,  exceeding  in  one  year 
by  over  50%  the  total- immigration  gains  of.  the  previous,  ten  years. 

It  is  dear  that  Australia  has  "  turned  the  comer  "  in  regard  to  immigration^  Tor 
191 2  it  was  officially  computed  that  the  total  immigration  would  be  300,000  persons 
from  the  United  Kingdom  alone;  as  emigration  from  the  Commonwealth-  has  almost 
ceased,  this  will  represent  a  dear  gain.  The  difficulty,  experienced  in  .191.2  was  not 
in  persuading  people  in  Great  Britain  that  there  were  better  chances  of  prosperity 
in  Australia,  nor  in  overcoming  any  Australian  objection  to  new-comers,  but.  in  securiog 
accommodation  on  ships  to  take  British  emigrants  to  Australia. 

Spciai  Conditions.-^The  Australian  people  are  almost  wholly  British  in  character;  a  full  06  % 
of  the  total  are  of  British  orij;in,  2  %  come  from  foreign  European  countries  and  2  %  from 
foreign  non-European  countries.  The  standard  of  average  education  is  high  and  illiteracy 
almost  unknown.  The  wage  rate  is  generally  high  and  has  shown  lately  a  marked  tendency 
to  increase.  Thus  the  avera^  wage  of  females  in  the  clothiYig  trade  (taking  the  lowest- 
paid  class  of  labour)  in  Victoria  was  los  lOd  per  week  in  1897,  but  in  loio  the  average  wage 
was  2is  9d  per  week.  From  a  West  Australian  Labour  return  endorsed  by  the  Trade  Union 
officials  the  following  current  average  rates  of  wages  in  that  state  are  taken:  bakers  £3  per 
week,  blacksmiths  lOs  to  12s  6d  a  day,  bricklayers  I2s  to  r4s  a  day,  carpenters  los  6a  to 
I2S  a  day,  domedtic  servants  88  to  25s  per  Week,  engine  drivers;  £b.8.o  to  £3.7.6  per  vi'eek, 
navvies  8s  to  8s  6d  per  day,  shoemakers  £2.14.0  to  £3  a  week,  waitresses  from  125  6d  to  233 
per  week«    These  figures  are  fairl)^  representative  of  Australia. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Australia  is'affected  favourably  on  the  one  hand  by  the  low  price  of 
food  items  which  are  local  products,  unfavourably  on  the  other  hand  by  tne  high  wage  rate 
niling  in  the  building  trade  and  the  local  manufacturing  indnstrids.  On  the  whole,  it  com- 
pares w€l|  with  the  cost  in  most  civilised  countries;  In  191 1  the  statistician  to  the  Com- 
monwealth Government,  Mr.  G.  H.  Knibbs,  instituted  an  inquiry  into, the  cost  of  living* 
from  which  some  valuable  facts  were  gleaned.  Taking  four  sets  ot  family  budgets,  (a)  of 
families  with  £200  a  year  and  over,  drvided  into  famiiiei  of  four  members^  and  vhndtr  foUr 
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m^mbera,  (b>of  faniilies  with  less  than  f^6o  a  year,  divided  similarly,  he  found: that  the 
average  percentage  of  income  spent  on  housing  was  I3<70,  on  food  39.30,  on  clothing  12.72, 
OA-fuel  and  light  5.46,  on  *' other  items"  (including  amusements,  thnft,  etc.)  40.82  %,  This 
last  figure  gives  the  best  indication  of  a  general  prosperity,  i.  e.  of  a  substantial  margin  out 
of  wages  and  salaries  for  non-essential  outgoings.  The  percentage  of  income  expenditure  on 
«lbod  in  working  class  families  in  Australia  is  ^6  %,  as  compared  with  57  %  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  a  general  average  of  over  50%  m  all  other  countries  for  which  statistics  are 
available. .  The  indication  this  gives  is  of  a  good  margin  between  wages  and  cost  of  sub- 
sistence, and  it  is  stk^agthened  by  the  fact-^which  cannot  be  supported  by  offieiai  statistics 
but  is  apparent  to  every  observant  traveller  in  Australia — that  the  working  classes  indulge 
in  more  varied,  plentiful  and  luxurious  food  than  the  same  classes  in  Great  Britain. .  Thus 
of  a  total  of  4s  lod  spent  in  food  the  Australian  apportions  6d  to  bread,  is  id  to  meat,  7jd 
to  vegetables  and  fruit,  6jd  to  milk,  7id  to  butter,  cheese  etc.,  3id  to  sugar,  2\d  to  tea, 
coffee,  etc.,  and  is  to  ''other  food." 

The  Australian  birth  rate  was  27.21  in  1911.  The  percentage  of  ille^timate  births  to 
total  births  was  5.8A  in  1910.  There  has  been  a  very  slight  decrease  in  this  rate  during  the 
last  deoennium.  Tne  Australian  population  is  predominantly  masculine,  the  proportion 
being  108  males  to  every  100  females.  The  marriage  rate  (number  of  marriages  per  1,000 
of  mean  population)  was  8.79  in  191 1.  The  rate  has  improved  steadily  since  1908.  (The 
rate  for  England  and  Wales  calculated  in  the  same  way  is  7.30).-  The  most  favoured  a^es 
for  marriages  are  between  18  and  30.  The  average  ap^  of  bndegroortis  is,  in  the  professional 
classes  3r.26  years,  the  mercanrile  classes  29.74,  the  industrial  classes  28.76  and  the  agricul- 
tural dasses  30.93.  The  average  age  of  brides  in  1910  was  25.77.  The  celebration  of  a 
marriage  is  move  easily  effected  in  Australia  than  in  England.  The  facilities  for  divorce 
differ  in  the  various  states,  divorces  being  granted  more  readily  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  than  in  the  other  states.  The  total  of  Australian  divorces  in  191  o  was  451,  of 
which  254  were  granted  in  New  South  Wales  and  141  in  Victoria. 

A  disquieting  feature  of  Australian  social  Ufe  is  the  preponderance  of  the  urban  over 
tne  rural  population.  In  South  Austialia  neariy  one  half  of  the  total  population  of  the  State 
(380,000  square  miles  in  extent)  is  concentrated  in  the  city  of  Adelaide.  In  Victoria  44%, 
in  New  South  Wales  38  %  of  the  total  population,  is  in  one  city,  and  in  the  whole  Conunon- 
wealth  38%  of  the  population  is  contained  within  six  cities.  The  charm  of  the  cities  is 
great;  the  conditions  in  the  "back  country"  are  often  hard.  By  cheap  railway  rates  for 
the  farmers'' goods,  by  pushing  such  of  the  conveniences  of  civilisation  as  are  under  state 
control  as  far  forward  as  possiole,  and  by  other  means,  the  states  and  the  Commonwealth 
strive  to  counterbalance  the  call  of  the  cities.  But  all  effort  seems  tO'  be  in  vain.  The 
proportion  of  the  urban  to  the  total  population  is  growing. .  In  1906  Sydney  had  35  %  of 
the  total  population  of  New  South  Wales,  in  191 1  it  had  38%;  in  1906  Melbourne  had  ^  % 
of  the  population  of  Victoria,  in  19 ii  44%;  and  in  the  whole  Commonwealth  six- cities  held 
35.40  A  the  population  in  1906  and  38  %  of  the  population  in  191 1. 

At  the  last  census  4,274,414  of  4,455,005  people  were  returned  as  Christians  (Church  of 
England  1,710,44^,  Roman  Catholic  921,425,  Presbyterian  556,336,  Methodist  547,806, 
being  the  chief  denominations).  Of  Hebrews,  Pagans,  Mahommedans>  etc.,  there  were 
36,785;  and  some  25,000  were  returned  as  agnostics,  atheists  or  freethinkers.  There  is  no 
established  church. 

Public  H^o/^A.— Though  part  of  Australia  is  within  the  tropics  there  is  practically  no 
tropical  disease,  and  there  is  an  absence  also  of  small-pox,  hydrophobia  and  other  diseases 
which  are  known  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  death  rate  from  all  causes  in  191 1  was. 
10.66  (tncludine  the  death  rate  for  the  tropical  Northern  Territory,  19.58).  It  is  the  lowest 
death  rate  in  tne  world  except  one.  Lately  there  has  been  a  betterment  in  regard  to  the 
infantile  death  rate,  which  tne  hot  summers  ruUng  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth make  the  chief  cause  of  public  health  anxiety.  In  1901  it  stood  at  103.61  per  thou- 
sand, in  1910  at  74.81  per  thousand.  It  is  noticeable  that  an  abnormally  hot  summer  forces 
up  the  infantile  death  rate;  but  this  rate  has  been  brought  down' to  as  low  as  71.56  per 
thousand  in  1909.  To  lessen  infantile  mortality,  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  the 
birth  rate,  there  are  two  remarkable  proposals  (both  likely  to  be  carried  through)  before 
the  Australian  public  to>day.  One  is  that  of  the  Commonwealth  government  to  pay  a 
bonus  of  £5  to  the  mother  of  every  infant  bom  in  the  Commonwealth  whether  legitimate 
or  illegitimate.  The  other  is  that  of  the  New  South  Wales  State  government  to  provide  a 
free  and  compulsoiy  medical  service  in  childbirth.  Apart  from  infantile  mortality  the  chief 
foes  to  human  life  in  Australia  are  tuberculosis,  cancer,  diseases  of  the  heart  ana  violence* 
The  deaths  from  malaria  (tropical)  numbered  forty  in  1910. 

Educ(Uion,-^T\iQ  Australian  system  of  elementary  education  is  free,  compulsory,  unde-. 
nominational  and  usually  secular.  Secondary  education  is  iiot  free,  but  a  generoujs  system 
of  bursaries  makes  education  to  the  stage  of  a  University  degree  available  to  the  poorest 
in  most  states.  There  is  also  a  good  system  of  agricultural  and  technical  colleges.  Slight 
differences  as  regards- religious  teaching  exist  in  the  various  States.  In  Queensland  "un- 
denominational '  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  allowed,  and  clergymen  may  give  religious  teaching 
within  school  hours  to  children  of  their  respective  denominations.     In  J^^ew  South  W^*'*" 
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artd  Western  Australia  "gemefral  religious  teaching"  is  part  of  the  course:  la  btber  states 
the  system  is  more  rigorously  secular.  In  no  state  is  denominational  religioa  taught  in  the 
state  schools;  but  private  denominational  schools  exist,  being  maintained  especially  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  compulsory  age  for  school  attendance  is  in  the  largest  Stated 
from  six  years  to  fourteen  years,  in  no  State  less  than  six  years. 

ProdvcHon  and  Industry. — ^Australia,  down  to  the  end  of  1012,  had  enjoyed  seven  fairlvt 
good  years.  The  early  stage  of  the  Federation  was  raarkecf  by  a,  severe  drought  which 
checked  for  a  time  the  development  of  prosperity.  But  since  1905  the  growth  of  prosperity 
in  the  Commonwealth  has  been  very  great.  A  valuation  of  the  tottd  f»'oduction  of  the 
Commonwealth  shows  in  1907  a  value  of  £114,585,000  (average  per  head  £30- a -6),  in  I909 
£174,503,000  (per  head  £40.  r6.6),  and  in  1910  £187,734,000  (per  head,  £42. 19.2). 

In  1906  the  total  value  of  the  pastoral  products  of  the  Commonwealth  was.  jU5i3^«ooo; 
in  1907,  £50,660,000;  in  IQ08,  i47,2sg,QOO;  in  1909,  £50,064,000;  in  1910,  £5^,993,000. 
These  returns  from  the  chief  Australian  industry  afford  a  safe  index  to  the  growth  of  prosper^ 
ity  in  others.  The  area  under  crop  in  1905-06  was9,433455  acres-  It  amounted  in  1906-07 
to  9,552,800  acres,  in  1907-08  to  9,358,902  acres,  in  1908-09  to  91^917243  acres,  iii  1909-10 
to  io,972>299  acres,  and  in  1911-12  to  12,105,125  acres.  The  productionof  wheat  inciteased 
from  68,^0,772  bushels  in  1905-06  to  95,1 1 1 ,983  bushels  in  1910-1 1  of  a  value  of  £16,458,187. 
The  figute&tor  1911-12  are  not  so  good,  the  estimated  yield  being  71,664,971  bushels;  the 
falling  oflF  was  due  to  a  somewhat  unfavourable  season.  The  growth  of  sugar  cane,  in  spite 
of  the  great  change  made  in  its  conditions  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  cc^oured  labour*  has 
held  its  own.  In  all  other  crops — fruit,  vines,'  oats,  hops,  potatoes — ^there  was  either  prog- 
ress or  stability.  Some  promising:  indications  were  gleaned  of  future  success  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  oil  plants  and  fibres,  in  dairy  farming  there  was  great 
progress.  The  export  of  butter  in  1906  was  75,802,856  lbs.,  in  1910  it  was  87',92€,i5i  lbs., 
and  the  value  of  dairy  farm  exports  increased  from  £3f352T8o3  int  1906  tO;  £4,127^074  in 
iQio.  The  total  yield  from  agriculture;  including  dairy,  poultry  and  bee- farming,  was 
£38,960,600  in  1906  and  £57,139,000  in  191a  In  mineral  production,  Australia  kept  a 
high  place,  in  spite  of  the  dwindling  gold  returns  from  Victoria  and  West  Australia.  The 
mmeral  production  of  the  Commonwealth  le^uiied  to  its  highest  point  (£28^01,34/6)  in  1907. 
In  1908  it  was  £24,580,303;  in  190Q  (the  year  of  a  disastrous  coal  strike)  £23,074,035;  in 
1910  it  was  £^3,215,191.  The  chief  items m  this  total  were  gold  £ii,553»840,  coal-  £3,684»- 
041,  copper  £2,389,412,  silver-lead  bulKon  and  ore  (shipped  abroad  to  be  refined)  £1,934,735, 
tin*  £950,768  and  zinc  £i,289>78i.  The  great  mineral  resource  of  the  future  in  Australia 
will,  doubtless,  be  coal.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount  of  coal  available  for  easy 
working  in  the  state  of  New  South' Wales  alone  is  over  a  thousand  million  tons.  Mineral 
oil  shale  exists  also  in  Australia,  and  the  Commonwealth  Government  is  now  offering  bounties 
to  the  extent  of  £20,000  a  year  to  encourage  the  local  production  of  kerosene  and  paraffin 
Wax.  Up  to"  1910  the  value  of  the  products  of  oil  shale  in  New  South  Wakis  had  reached 
£2,251,081,  and  the  actual  year's  production  was  worth  £33^896.  Queensland  and  Tas- 
mania have  also  deposits  of  oil  shales. 

There  has  been  a  steady  progress  in  manufactures  in  Australia  since  the  Federation. 
In  1907  the  total  of  wages- and  salaries  paid  in  factories  was  £i8,3a3v977,  with  an  average, 
wage  of  £77.32.  In  1910  the  total  of  wages  paid  was  £23,874,959,  with  an  avera^  wage 
of  £87.11.  The  total  value  of  the  output  of  factories  in  1909  was  £1071409,733;  m  1910 
£120,770,674.  The  value  added  in  process  of  manufacture  was  £^,i  16,493  in  1909  and 
£48,048,032  in  T910.  The  factory  industries  are  not,  so  far,  ot  a  highly  organised  type. 
Great'  iron  industries  are  yet  to  be  created,  Uiough  the  presence  in  many  parts  of  Australia 
of  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  the  cheapness  of  coal  nave  invited  their  establishment  for  many 
years.  In  1900  the  Australian  Government  offered  bounties  to  a  total  of  £150^000  for  pig 
iron,  puddled  bar-iron  and  steel  made  from  Australian  ore;  and  further  bounties  to  the 
extent  of  £30,000  for  galvanised  iron,  wirc*hetting  and  iron  pipes.  So  far,  however^  no  very 
great  results  have  followed.  During  1912  there  were  reports  that  great  iron-smelting  works 
were  about  to  be  established  in  New  South  Wales  by  a  company  which  had  been  before 
chiefly  interested  in  silver-mining. 

Forests  and  fisheries  bring  an  amount  of  nearly  £5,000,000  to  the  Australian  purse. 
But  in  neither  case  is  there  creditable  progress.  The  timber  resources  are  usually  prodigally 
wasted;  and  until  very  recently  there  was  no  attempt  at  reforestation.  The  fisheries  are 
not  exploited  in  any  systematic  fashion,  there  being  little  or  no  deep-sea  fishing  or  fish- 
curing.  In  both  these  matters,  however,  better  things  are  promised  in  the  future.  Bounties 
were  available  during  1912  to  the  extent  of  £10,000  for  Australian  preserved  fish,  and  there 
are  13  fish-curing  establishments.  In  1909  the  Federal  Government  launched  the  "  Endeav- 
ourt  a  vessel  specially  built  to  investigate  and  chart  deep-sea  fishing  grounds.  The  -'£n- 
<kavour"  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  collection  of  information  regarding  the  migra«- 
tion,  feeding;  grounds,  etc.,  of  fish  in  the  waters  off  the  Australian  coast,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  the  foundation  of  a  great  fishing  industry. 

Trade  and  Commerce, — ^Since  Federation  the  overseas  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  ha» 
increased  rapidly.  In  1901  the  total  was  valued  at  £92,130,000;  in  1911  at  £146,456,000 
The  records  since  1906  have  been:— - 


Year. 

Impoi^s. 

1906 

44.745.ooo 

1907 

51,809,000 

1908 

49.799.000 

1909 

51,172,000 

1910 

60,014,000 

191 1 

66,973,000 
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Value  per 
Exports.  Total.  inhabitant. 

69,738,000  114483,000  f28.  3.ro. 

72,824,000  124,633,000  30.  4.  5. 

64,311,000  114,110,000  27.  4.   I. 

65,319.000  116,491,000  27.  5.  o. 

74,491,000  134,505,000  30.15-  6. 

79.483.000  146,436,000  32.12.  5. 

The  unfavourable  figures  for  1908  were  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  financial  crisis  in 
the  United  States  causing  a  lower  range  of  world  prices  for  wool  and  metals.  The  total 
public  indebtedness  of  Australia  is  £267,127,283 — most  of  it  borrowed  abroad — on  which 
an  average  rate  of  interest  of  £3;i4-4%  per  annum  is  paid.  The  payment  of  this  interest 
affects  the  export  figures.  The  import  figures  on  the  other  hand  are  swollen  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  public  borrowing  from  abroad,  which  averaged  for  the  nine  years  to  191 1  about 
£6,000,000  a  year.     Probably  in  a  normal  year  one  item  nearly  balances  the  other. 

The  bulk  of  Australia's  tra^  is  with  Great  Britain  and  with  British  possessions.  Of 
the  imports  in  1910,  totalling  £60,014,3^1,  £36,646,441  were  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
£7.865,64^  from  British  possessions,  and  £15,502,261  (not  much  more  than  one  quarter) 
from  foreign  <^oun tries.  .Of  the  exports  in  191  o,  totalling  £74,491,150,  £37,698,312  were 
to  the  United  Kingdom^  £^.323,486  to  British  possessions,  ana  £28,469,352  (more  than  one 
third)  to  foreign  countries.  British  imports  to  Australia  have  preferential  tariff  treatment. 
A  profitable  future  is  promised  for  Australian  trade  in  supplying  Asiatic  countries  with 
food  products,  minerals,  and  raw  materials  for  textiles.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  foster  this 
trade,  and  it  has  grown  in  value  from  £2,298,000  in  1904  to  £3,121,000  in  1910. 

Communications.-^Thexe  were  at  the  end  of  1911  a  total  of  18,012  miles  of  railways  open 
for  traffic  in  Australia,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  1,000  miles  over  the  previous  year. 
Practically  all  the  railways  are  owned  by  the  state  governments.  There  are  four  different 
gauges  in  use,  broad,  standard,  narrow  and  very  narrow.  The  Commonwealth  has  con- 
stitutional power,  with  the  states^  consent^  to  take  over  the  railway  systems  and  unify  the 
gauges;  but  the  power  is  not  likely  to  be  exercised  for  some  time.  At  present  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales  are  foremost  in  railway  development.  The  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment has  acquired  from  South  Australia  the  railway  line  from  Port  Augusta  to  Oodnadatta, 
and  has  taken  over  with  the  Northern  Territory  the  short  railway  from  Port  Darwin  to  Pine 
Creek.  It  is  intended  to  connect  Pine  Creek  with  Oodnadatta,  thus  making  a  north-to- 
south  trans-continental  railway.  Other  proposed  Commonwealth  lines  will  connect  the 
new  Federal  Capital  with  the  Sydney  to  Melbourne  main  line,  and  with  the  Federal  port 
of  Jervis  Bay.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  is  the  line  which  will  complete  railway  com- 
munication between  east  and  west.  This  trans-continental  line  from  Port  Augusta  in  South 
Australia  to  Katgoorlie  in  West  Australia  will  stretch  over  1,100  miles;  and  the  estimated 
cost  is  £3,988,000.  The  wor)c  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Government  without  the  interven- 
tion of  contractors,  and  was  put  in  hand  in  September  1912, 

The  capital  cost  of  the  Government  railways  in  Australia  had  reached  to  £152,855,000 
in  1911.  They  are  the  chief  asset  standing  against  the  public  indebtedness  of  various  states. 
The  net  revenue  of  these  railways  provides  4.44  %  for  interest^nd  sinking  fund  on  the  capital 
invested.  After  payment  of  afi  working  expenses  and  interest  there  was  calculated  to  be  a 
profit  of  £1,424,000  in  191 1  available  for  debt  redemption. 

5>cveral  great  shipping  companies  have  arisen  in  Australia  to  carry  on  the  coastal  trade; 
the  trans-oceanic  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  British  companies,  though  Australian, 
German,  French,  Italian,  Norwegian  and  American  lines  have  some  share.  The  policy  of 
the  Australian  Government  is  to  seek  to  secure  as  mnch  as  possible  of  the  coastal  trade  for 
Australian  vessels,  and  to  banish  coloured  labour  from  all  ships  trading  to  Australia.  Since 
shipping  legislation  can  only  be  carried  out  with  the  assent  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
these  ideals  cannot  be  fully  realised,  but  the  Commonwealth  enforces  white  labour  con- 
ditions to  some  extent  by  refusing  postal  subsidies  to  vessels  employing  coloured  crews. 
A  new  Navigation  Bill,  drafted  after  several  consultations  with  the  Imperial  Government, 
passed  through  its  final  stages  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  in  1912.  In  this  measure 
there  are  elaborate  provisions  for  the  safety  of  ships  and  the  comfort  of  crews.  The  coastal 
trade  is  confined  to  Australian  ships  and  to  foreign  ships  licensed  to  engage  in  that  trade; 
licenses  are  subject  to  the  payment  whilst  on  the  Australian  coast  of  Australian  wage  rates 
to  seamen,  and  a  further  condition  is  that  the  ship  receives  no  bonus  or  subsidy  except  from 
the  Australian  Government. 

The  proportion  of  British  to  foreign  shipping  entering  and  clearing  Commonwealth  ports 
is  roughly  77.4  to  22.5. 

Finance  (Public). — The  prosperity  of  Australia  during  the  last  quinquennium  {s  reflected 
in  thejpublic  revenues.  The  Commonwealth  collects  the  revenue  from  Customs,  Excise, 
Land  Tax,  Posts,  Telegraphs  and  Telephones,  Coinage  (including  Bank-note  issue),  and 
fees  from  variou»5  small  services  such  as  tne  Patents  Office.  It  has  to  meet  from  this  revenue 
the  cost  of  naval  and  military  defence,  of  its  services  (such  as  postal  and  telegraph),  and  of 
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its  administration,  and  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  subsidy  to^the  state  governments  of  25s  per 
head  of  the  population  resident  in  each  state.  In  additloa  it  has  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
trans-continental  railway  from  west. to  east  already  in  process  of  construction;  of  the  pro- 
posed trans-continental  railway  from  north  to  south;  and  also  of  the  administration  of  the 
Northern  Territory,  taken  over  from  South  Australia. 

The  early  years  of  Federation  were  hampered  by  the  want  of  revenue  owing  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  "Braddon  clause*'  of  the  Constitution.  But  it  was  possible  to  make  great 
changes  in  the  financial  position  when  Mn  Fisher  took  office  in  1910.  The  lapsing  o?  the 
Braddon  clause  gave  him  a  larger  share  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  receipts.  The  Land 
Taxes  be  imposed  brought  in  a  revenue  of  £i,370,j544  in  the  financial  year  1910-ij.  The 
Australian  Notes  Act  which  he  passed  made  the  Commonwealth  Government  the  issuing 
authority  for  bank  notes  up  to  the  value  of  £7,000,000,  against  which  a  gold  reserve  of  one 
fourth  that  amount  was  to  be  kept.  The  issue  mipfht  go  above  £7,000,000,  but  for  any  sum 
above  that  limit  a  gold  reserve  equal  to  the  full  issue  had  to  be  kept.  A  subsequent  Act 
abolished  this  qualification,  and  left  the  amount  of  the  issue  unlimited  provided  that  a  gold 
reserve  of  25  %  of  the  total  was  maintained.  Serious  objection  was  taken  to  this  amend- 
ment in  financial  quarters,  and  Mr.  Fisher  undertook  not  to  put  the  amending  Act  in  force 
until  after  the  General  Election  of  191  J.  At  the  same  time  as  the  Australian  Government 
note  issue  was  authorised,  a  tax  of  10%  per  annum  was  imposed  on  the  amount  of  all  notes 
issued  by  private  banks  and  any  note  issues  by  state  governments  were  prohibited.  Also 
a  Commonwealth  Bank,  having  all  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  bank,  with  a  Savings  Bank 
Department  superim{>osed,  was  established,  and  opened  its  doors  in  1912.  In  1912  the 
Commonwealth  note  issue  had  reached  to  £10,046,472,  against  which  a  gold  reserve  of 
£4,8^1,536  was  held. 

Tne  growth  of  Commonwealth  revenue  *since  1906  is  shown  below  in  thousands  of 
pounds,  which  disregards  small  items,  except  in  the  computation  of  the  grand  totals: — 


1906-7 

£000 

1908-9 
£000 

1910-11 
£000 

I9II-I2 

£000 

I9I2-I3 

Estimate 
£000 

9.631 

3»i28 

•   •   «   • 

10,844 
3*409 

12,980 
3.906 

Ir370 

14,710 

3.916 

1,366 

14.51 1 
4,202 

1.300 

Customs  and  Excise     '. 
Post  and  Telegraph 
Laad  Tax    

Total 12,8^6         I4«3$0        J  8,806        20.546        20,423 

The  expenditure  has  also  grown.  Excluding  the  subsidy  paid  to  the  states,  the  Australian 
Government  spent  £4.987f3i7  in  1906-07,  £7,499,516  [in  1909-10,  and  £13.158,529  in  1910- 
?l  (the  chief  increase  that  year  being  in  respect  of  the  construction  of  the  Australian  Navy), 
£14,297,572  in  1911-12,  and  (estimated)  £16,604,791  in  i9i2-i3,of  which,  however,  £2,261,541 
did  not  come  out  of  current  revenue.  Expenditure  grows  in  all  departments  as  new  respon- 
sibilities call  for  outgoings.  The  deficit  on  Northern  Territory  aaministration  for  example 
was  £166,856  in  19 II  (a  half-year  only).  On  the  other  hand  the  subsidy  to  the  states,  which 
in  1906-07  was  £7,845,574  and  in  1909-10  £8,402,4^6  under  the  Braddon  clause,  dropped  in 
191 1 -12  to  £5,824,423  under  the  new  system  of  a  oefinite  subsidv  of  25s  per  capita. 

The  debts  of  the  various  states  can  best  be  referred  to  here  oecause  the  Commonwealth 
Covernment  sought,  in  1910,  and  was  granted  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  Referendum,  the 
right  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  take  over  all  the  State  debts  and  make  them  into 
one  Federal  debt.  The  total  of  the  State  debts  outstandix^  in  19 11  was  £271,750,944,  and 
they  have  largely  increased  during  1912.  The  total  is  represented  in  the  main  bv  such  solid 
assets  as  railways.  The  transfer  of  these  debts  to  the  Commonwealth  would  involve, 
presumably,  the  transfer  of  the  assets  which  stand  against  them,  and  would  also  necessitate 
some  arrangement  for  Federal  control  of  future  borrowing.  The  Prime  Minister  announced 
.in  September  19 12  that  he  was  devoting  earnest  attention  to  the  matter. 

Finance  {Private), — ^There  are  twenty-one  private  banks  trading  in  Australia.    Their 

paid-up  capital  totals   £20,181,758,  and  their  reserved  profits  totad   £10,330,^157.     Their 

■total  deposits  in  191 1  were  £143,446,910,  and  the  total  of  the  advances  made  by  them 

£108,578,77^    Their  total  liabilities  were  £148,835,219  and  their  total  assets  £159.^6^1443. 

The  last  dividends  of  the  four  greatest  banks  were  10  %,  10  /^  14  %  and  12  %  respectively 

The  Savings  Banks'  fibres  show  a  prosperous  and  thrifty  workiiu:  population.  In 
191 1  there  were  1,600,112  individual  depositors  in  the  Savings  Banks  of  Australia,  a  pro- 
portion of  362  to  every  thousand  of  the  population.  The  total  of  deposits  was  £59,393,682, 
giving  an  average  deposit  of  £37 .  2s .  4d.  per  depositor,  or  of  £13 .  8s .  5d  j)er  head  of  the  whole 
popuUition.  The  lite  assurance  figures  impress  the  same  lesson.  There  were  nearly  a 
million  life  assurance  policies  in  force  In  Australia  for  1^10..  More  than  half  of  these  were 
for  small  amounts,  but  the  total  sum  assured,  exclusive  of  bonus  additions,  was  about 
£110,000,000.  Further  the  Friendly  Societies  have  a  total  membership  of  400,000  and  a 
yearly  revenue  of  £1,538,532. 


CoHrnmera  andPMHcs, — Uiider  tiie  Federal  Coastuw. 
is  governed  by  a  •Governor  General:  appointed  by  the  British  Crowiv  a^. 
advice  of  a  Cabinet  which  is  responsible  to  an  Anstralian  Parliament  of  two  a^ 
The  Senate  represents  th^  states  and  is  composed  of  six.  members  from  each  state, 
dected  for  six  years  by  the  adults  of  the  stkte. voting  en  nuuse  every  three  years  to  letum 
three- Senators;  the  House -of  Representatives  is  about  double  the  Senate  in  numbers 
(75)1  represents  the  people  numerically^  and  is  elected  every  three  years  by  the  adults 
of  Australia  voting  in  single^member  electorates,  which  are  approximately  equal  in 
population.    The  number  from  each  state  varies  with  the  growth  of  population.    The 
Australian  Parliament  can  only  act  within  the  powers  set  forth  in  the  Constitution. 
The  High  Coixrt-is  the  final  interpreter  of  that  Constitution  and  may  veto  any  legisla^ 
tion,  either  of  the  states  or  of  the  Commonwealth  which  is  ultra  vires. 

It  was  not  imtil  the  election  of  the  fourth  Parliament  in  19 10  that  the  political 
system  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  began  to  have  an  aspect  of  permanency, 
aAd  it  is  necessary  to  refer  back  to  1901*  to  understand  fully  the  position 
^l^^  ^4  of  1912.  At  the  outset  there  had  been  some  promise  that  tlie  early  years 
i90S^^  of  the  Union  woidd  have  been  marked  by  a  truce  among  all  p<^tical 
parties,  during  which  the  madnnery  of  the  new  Government  would  be 
established  firmly.  This  promise  had  been  illustrated  in  the  choice  of  the  first  Ministry. 
The  first  Governor  General  of  the  Commonwealth  (the  late  Marquis  of  Linlithgow), 
in  a  situation  which  offered  him  the  guidance  of  no  precedent,  had  followed. a  sound 
constitutionid  course  by  **  sending  for  "  the  Premier  of  the-  senior  of  the  Federating 
states,  Sir  Wm.  Lyne.  But  public  opinion  did  not  endorse  the  choice.  Sir  William 
Lyne  (bom  in  Tasmania  in  1844)  was  a  type  of  the  politician  who  had  served  well  in 
the  days  of  the  states.  He  had  been  the  first  champion  of  a  Protective  tariff  in  New 
South  Wales,  had  risen  to  be  her  Premier)  and  had  marked  his  term  of  office  by  a  pro* 
gramme  of  social  reform  which  had  endeared  him  to  the  powerful  Labour  Party^  But 
he  had  not  been  enthusiastic  for  Federation:  rather  otherwise.  Public  opinion  de* 
manded  that  the  first  government  of  the  Union-  should  be  formed  by  its  champion  Sir 
Edmund  (then  Mr.)  Barton  (bom  in  New  South  Wales  In  1849).  Mr.  Barton  had 
never  been  at  home  in  state  politics,  though  he  had  ea%  devoted  himself  to  a  Parlia* 
mentaiy  career,  entering  the  New  South  Wales  Assembly  as  member  for  the  University 
of  Sydney  in  7879.  His  enthusiasm  waited  for  the  cause  of  the  Federation  of  Australiai 
After  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  he  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Federal  nnrve* 
ment,  having  for  his  chief  lieutenants  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin  in  Victoria,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  in  Queensland,  Mr.  B.  R.  Wise  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  late  Mr.  Kingston 
in  South  Australia.  The  Convention  which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution  bad  recog- 
nised Mr.  Barton's  services  by  electing  himas  its  leaded  Now  there  was  such  an  un* 
mistakable  demand  that  he  should  be  Federal  Prime  Minister  that  Sir  William  Lyne 
was  unable  to  form  a  Government  and  advised  that  Mr.  Barton  should  be  "  sent  for.** 
The  latter  called  to  his  side  all  the  Premiers  of  all  the  Federating  states;  with  one 
exception  they  responded,  and  this  Ministry  of  **  all  the  talents ''  appealed  to  the 
people  for  support  on  a  non-party  platform. 

But  this  fair  promise  at  the  outset  wtis  not  fulfilled.  Party  warfare  broke  out  at 
the  first  elections  with  great  violence.  Sir  George  (then  Mr.)  Reid  led  one  opposition 
party.  He  had  been  the  chief  opponent  of  Federation.  Bom  in  Scotland  in  1845, 
he  went  to  Australia  as  a  boy  with  his  father,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  entered  the 
CivO  Service,  ventured  on  a  political  career  somewhat  late  in  life,  and  Altered  the 
New  South  Wales  Parliament  as  a  champion  of  Free  Trade,  which  was  just  then  being 
attacked  in  its  last  Australian  stronghold.  Federation  was  to  him  anathema,  for  he 
saw  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  Free  Trade  in  New  South  WalesJ  But  he  finally  rec- 
ognised that  the  movement  for  Union  was  too  strong,  and  as  Premier  of  New  South 
Wales  he  had  convened  the  Federal  Convention  of  1899  which  framed  the  Common^ 
wealth  Constitution.  Now  that  Federation  was  achieved,  he  went  to  the  polls  in  a 
Free  Trade  attack  upon  the  Barton  administration.  1 
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•  .!>  Another  attack  came  from  another  Quarter.  In  the  various  states  iheve  were 
kbour  parties  of  varying  strength,  very  influential  in  New  South  Wales^  Queensland 
and  South  Austra&i,  weaker  elsewhere.  These  combined  in  a  Federal  oi^ganisation, 
and)  as  a  third  independent  party,  went  to  the  poUs  under  the  leadership  o(  one  of  the 
romarkable' men  of  Australian  public,  life,  Mn  J.  C.  Watson.:'  Bom  of  poor  .Scottish 
parents  in  1867  whilst  on  the  voyage  to  Australia,  Mr.  Watson  was  in  boyhood  fdepdyed 
of  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  education,  but  taught  himself  enough  to  sbecvme  a 
printer.  Sagacious,  tactful,  resolute,  he  came  to  the  front  in  the  Australiaa  Labour 
movement  and  was  elected  first  leader  of  the  Federal  Labour  party.  The  success 
of  the  Labour  party  under  his  leadership  at  the  polls  was  extraordinary.  Th^  first 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  was  divided  as  between  the  Government  foliowere 
and  Mr.  Reid's  Opposition  party  almost  equally,  but  with  the  Labour  paxty  (16  strong 
in  the  Representatives,  8  strong  in  the  Senate)  holding  the  balance  'Ol  power. 

This  made  a  position  of  grave  difficulty  for  the  Government.:  The  commonrisense 
and  moderation  of  Mr.  Watson  saved  the  situation  to  some  extent.  Hegave  a  general 
support  to  the  Government  and  assisted  them  in  their  most  pressing  tasks.  Never* 
theless  the  first  Parliament  was  hampered  by  party  fighting,  the  opposition  seeking 
to  Mrin  the  Labour,  party  over  to  their  side,  and  the  Government  being  forced  to  post- 
pone a  good  deal,  to  modify  a  good  deal,  in-  order  to  keep  in  office.  S]it,:£dmund 
Barton  was  deeply  disappointed.  He  had  looked  to  a  first  patriotic  PairUament. com- 
pleting without  any  *'  souffling  on  the  st^s  of  the  temple  "  —  to  use  his  own  phrase 
—  the  measures  necessary  for  the  stability  of  the  Federation.  He  experi^ced  ^  first 
Parliament  in  which  party  rancour  had  been  extraordinarily  rife.  He  retired  to  accept 
8  Federal  judgeship,  and  Mr.  Deakin  took  his  place  (September  1903). 

Mr;  Alfred  Deakin  (bom  in  Victoria  in  1856)  had  cherished  an  enthusiasm  for 
Federation  not  inferior  to  that  of  Sir  Edmund  Barton.  But  he  had  resoiutely.piut 
a/way  from  him  the  idea  of  competing  for  the  Federal  leadership,  recognising. that,  ii 
wis  best  in  the  hands  of  a  citizen  of  New  South  Wales,  the  chief  dtade)  of  antirFed^ 
eralism.  He  now  took  over  the  government  at  a  time  of  great  difficulty.  Mr.  Watson 
had  led  his  Labour  forces  with  moderation  and  with  a  sense  of  patriotism  as  d^tiaguished 
from  "  partyism."  Nevertheless  the  Labour  member,  and  even  more  exL^ently,  the 
Labour. voter,  had  to  be  placated  with  some  ''Labour  legislation."  One  of  these 
Labour  measures,  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Bill,  had  almost  wrecked  the  Barton 
Government.  The  opposition  fostered  a  point  of  division  between  the  Government 
and  its  Labour  allies,  and  on  this  point  there  arose  a  crisis,  which  was  interrupted  by 
the  General  Election  of  1903. 

Mrl  Deakin  met  the  Second  Parliament  of  tjhe  Commonwealth  in  .1904  with  his 
own  foUbwing  reduced,  the  following  of  the  Labour  party  increased  (33  in  the  Repre- 
sentatives, L4  in  the  Senate),  and  with  party  feeling  embitterqd  by  the 
V^uf  e  L  r^^^i^^'i^u^^^o^  incidental  to  a  contest  at  the  hustings.  Business  was 
tpos-a^^"  impossible,  though  Mr.  Deakin  proved  to  be  an  able  and  tactful  leader. 
•  In  April  1904  Mr.  Deakin  went  out  of  office  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr« 
Watson.  In  August  of  the  same  year  Mr,  Deakin. gave  his  au]^x>Et  temporarily  to 
Mn  George  Reid^  and  a  Reid-^McLean  coalition  administration  supplanted  Mr.  Wat- 
son's. This  lasted  through  a  long  recess  aid  a  few  days  of  Parliamentary  life,  and  in 
July  1905  Mr.  Deakin  came  back  to  office  with  the  support  of  Mn  Watson.  Mr. 
Watson  was  even  at  that  time  determined  on  resignaticHL,  But  he  was  strongjLy  coni- 
'vinced  that  a  measure  of  tariff  reform  was  necessary^  and  determined  to  remain  Ib 
Parliament  until  it  was  effected.  The  fir^  Federal  tariff  had  had  to  make  concessions 
to  Free  Trade  sentiment.  The  second  tariff  was  completely  pcotectionist,  and  Intro* 
duced  a  new  principle  into  Australian  politics  fay  granting  a  **  preference  '-'.  to  British 
importa  At  the  thind  General  Election  in  1907  the:  Labour  party  again  improved 
its  position,  mostly  at  the  expense  of  its  allies. 

Mr.  Watson  kept  the  leadership  of  the  Labour  party,  and  kei^  Uiat  party  solidly 
behind  Mr.  Deakin,  until  the  tariff  was  settled.    Then  he  retii^  «nd  Mi.  .Andi;ew 
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Plslier  took  his  place.  Bom  in  Seotlaad  in  1862,  Mr.  Fisher  tras  brought  up  as^  a  <!6af- 
ndner.  He  went  to  Queensland  in  1885,  entered  the  state  Parliament  and  later  the 
Federi^  Parliament.  He  had  been  included  in  Mr.  Watson's  Cabinet. 
JJ^J*  Now,  assuming  the  leadcnrship,  he  very  quickly  gave  Mr.  Deakin  notice  to 

t9or'tS^  quit,  and  in  190S  formed  his  own  administration.  It  lasted  however  littl^ 
more  than  sir  months.  Mr.  Deakin  then  formed  a  coalition  with  the 
itmnants  of  the  Free  Trade  opposition,  no  longer  now  led  by  Mr.  George  Reid,  but  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  his  lieutenant,  and  the  Deakin-Cook  administration  came  =  into 
ofBce;  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  send  Sir  George  Retd  to  London  as  High  Commis^ 
sioner  for  the  Commonwealth,  Mr.  Cook,  like  Mr.  Fisher,  had  been  a  miner. '  He 
entered  New  South  Wales  Parliament  as  a  Labour  member,  drifted  away  from  his 
party  and  entered  the  Federal  Parliamefeit  as  a  Free  Trader,  was  the  chief  supporter 
of  Mr.  Reid  in  an  Anti^sodalist  party,  and  fiow  joined  with  Mr.  Deakin  to  oust  th^ 
Labour  party  from  office,  one  ground  of  attack  being  their  lack  of  proper  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  Imperial  defence. 

This  was  at  the  time  of  the  £ur^>ean  crisis  over  Austria's  annexation  of  Bosnia-* 
Herzegovina,  when  public  interest  throughout  the  British  Empire  was  being  stirred 
over  the  question  of  maintaining  British  supremacy  at  sea  and  strengthening  the 
heaids  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  view  of  increasing  international  complicatibns. 
New  Zealand  had  promptly  offered  to  provide  a  **  Dreadnought  ^'  for  the  British 
navy.  It  was  objected  that  Mr.  Fisher  had  not  done  likewise.  He  claimed  that 
his  Imperial  patriotism  was-  not  wantiiig,  but  that  in  his  judgment  more  useful  action 
could  be  taken  by  hurrying  on  with  the  creation  of  an  Australian  navy.  This  navy,' 
he  stated  in  a  despatch  to  the  British'  Government,  would  be  organised  and  controlled 
by  Australia  in  times  of  peace,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  war  would  pass  automatically  to 
the  control  of  the  British  Admiralty.  Mr.  Fisher^s  direct  following,  though  he  was 
hdped  by  Sir  William  Lyne,  who  now  left  Mr.  Beakin's  party,  could  not  matntaiii 
him  in  office,  and  in  June  1909  the  DeakiU'^Cook  administration  came  into  povrefl 
Amid  bitter  party  wrangles  the  third  Australian  Parliament  closed  its  life,  expiring 
by  effluxion  of  time  in  January  1910. 

The  General  Election  of  1910  resulted  in  a  sensational  victory  for  the  Labou)> 
party  under  Mr.  Fisher.  The  party  captured  a  working  majority  in  both  the  Sebate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  position  df  parties  was:  Deakitt-i 
^•"J**  Cook   foUdwersy*'-*  Representatives   31,    Senators    13;   Labour   party,— 

hid'iT.  Representatives  4^;  Senators  23.    In  the  House  of  Representatives  there 

were  two  Independents.  On  April  29,  1910  Mr.  Fi^er  formed  his  second 
administration  under  circumstances  unique  in  Austriltaii  Federal  history.  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  the  opposition  was  powerless,  the  more  com-' 
frfetdy  so  because  the  Labour  party  miajority  was  bound  solemnly  to  party  fidelity^ 
No  opposition  criticism  on  any  issue  could  hope  to  detach  a  single  Labour  nicMber 
from  his  allegiance  to  the  Government,  which  in  regard  to  all  its  measures  consultedf 
a  caucus  of  its  supporters  beforehand  as  to  both  principles  and  details. 

The  decision  which  gave  Australia's  destinies  completely  into  the  hands  6f  the^ 
Labour  party  (and  that  not  the  Labour  party  of  Mf;  Watson,  but  at  Mr.  Fisher  — 
much  more  of  a  ''party  "  man)  was  influenced  very  largely  by  negative  considerations. 
The  people  disliked  deeply  the  ooalition  of  Mr«  Deakin  with  Mr.  Cook,  who  had  before 
Seemed  to  repi^esent  absolutely  irreconcilable  ideas  in  politics;  and  a=  vote  for  the 
Latkmr  party  wt^  in  many  cases  a  vote  of  TiOKX>nfiden€ein  the^ coalition  rather  than 
actually  an  endorsement  of  Labour  policy*  An  infdieation'of  this  fact  was  given  a  littto 
later,  when^  the  Labour  Government  (May  1911)  submitted  to  a  direct  poll  of  tho 
people  ametidnieiits  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  without  which  it  totdd  not  carry 
out  its  Labour  policy.  These  amendments  Sought:  (a)  to  give  the  Commonweal tfai 
Parliament  fuB  poWer  to  legislate  with  respect  to  trade  and  commerce  instead  of  thd 
thnjted  power  it  had  under  the  Constitution  (thelimitation  stood  in  the  way  of  Federal 
legislation  dealing  with  the  co&dltions- of  labour);  (1^  to  give  the  Coni]iioiiW£tih:4r 
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Parliament  full  power  over  all  trading  corporations;  (c)  to  |^ve  the  Cominonwc^th 
Parliament  specific  power  to  deal  with  the  wages  and  conditions  of  labour  and  labour 
disputes;  (d)  to  give  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  power  to  deal  with  all  combina- 
tions and  monopolies.  A  further  proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitution  gave  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  power  to  declare  that  any  business  was  a  /'  monopoly/^ 
and  following  such  declaration  to  acquire  it,  paying  on  just  terms  lor  any  property 
used  in.  connection  with  it.  By  a  majority  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  miliioii  votes-ina 
total  poll  of  about  1^155,000  votes  the  people  declared:  against  these  amendment^- cyf 
the  ^Constitution.  Thus  a  Labour  Government  was. left  in  office  without  power  to 
Oirry  out  its  Labour  policy.  It  was  announced  that  these  amendments  would  be 
submitted  again  at  the  General  Electionc  ol  1913.  . 

Thwarted  by  the  safeguards  of  the  Constitution  aiid  the  refusal  of  the  people,  to 
allow  amendments  removing  those  safeguards,  in  an  effort  to  move  further  towards 
the  ideal  of  a  socialistic  state;  the  Fisher  Government  was  yet  able  to.  carry  out  mtuch 
advanced  legislation.  Its  first  task,  however,  had  been  to  dear  itself  very  completely 
<^  any  I  suspicion  of  a  lack  of  earnestness  regarding  the  defence,  of  Australia  and  the 
Empire.  In  1909,  whilst  Mr*  Deakin  was  Prime  Minister,  an  Act  of  Parliament  had 
been  p^assed  enforcing  military  training  on  all  able-bodied  male  citizens.  This  enacts 
ment  of  universal  service  had  not  been  opposed  by  the  Labour  party.  Indeed  thek 
criticism  was. that  the  system  proposed  to  be  enforced  was  not  thorough  enough;  .and 
the  Govanment  of  the  day  proimised  that  an  expert  from  Great -Britain  ahould  be 
asked  to  report  on  the  system.  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Kitchener  accepted  aA  invi- 
tation to  visit  Australia,  and  his  report  was  before  the  Parliament  of  1 910  with  a.Labour 
Government  in.power<  That  Government  not  only  accepted  all  his  recominendationa 
but  in  sonie  cases  crossed  his/'  t's  *'  and  dotted  hia  "  i's.':  There  was  established  a 
system  of  universal  training  for  jnilitaiy  defence  which  Lord  Kitchener  guarantees 
as  adequate  and  which  the  Fisher  Government,  has  enforced  against  various  protests 
with,  a  resolute  courage.  In  the  matter  of  navdl  defence  t^e  Fisher  Govemmenii 
was  equally  firm  in  dissociating  itself  from  any  faltering  policy. 

Mr.  Fisher,  in  carrying  on  and  extending  the  defence  policy  of  his  predeoessorsi 
gave  the  opposition  no  reason  for  hostility.  But  his  Land  Tax  was  hotly  contested. 
During  his  brief  administration  Mr.  J.  C.  Watson  had  foreshadowed  a  Land  Tax^  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  be  economic  rather  than  fiscal;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  to  be 
designed  chiefly  to  make  the  holding  up  of  big  estates  against  closer  settlement  un- 
profitable,  and  the  collection  of  revenue  was  to  be  but  an  incidental  matter.  Mr« 
Fisher's  Land  Tax  kept  this"  bursting  up  "  of  big  estates  in  the  foreground,  but  owned 
to  a  material  interest  in  securing  additional  revenue  to  finance  the  great  defence  schemes 
which  bad  been  entered  upon.  Estates  of  under  >£5,opa  in  unimproved  value  were 
exen^ed' if  their  proprietors  were  resident  in  Australia  ^absentee  hmdlotds  had  no 
exemption);  upon  estates  of  over  ^(5 ,000  in  unimproved  value  the  tax  was  at  the  rate 
9f  one  penny  in  the  £,  rising  rapidly  with  the  value  of  estates  until  at  £7  5,000  unimproved 
value  the  rate  was  6d.  in  the  £,  beyond  which  it  did  not  go.  In  case  :of  absentees  the 
rate  is  higher,  culminating  in  a  tax  of  yd.  per  I  of  unimproved  value.: 

Another  highly  important  financial  measure  carried  through  by  the  Fisher  Govem-^ 
ment- was  a  re-arrangement  <tf  the  financial  basis  between  the  Conunonwealth  and  the 
states.  The  original  financial  basis  of  the  Common  wealth  Goveamment  !was  absurd, 
but  it  had  been  forced  upon  the  makers  of  the  Federation  by  circumstances.  It  was 
found  during. the  various  sessions  of  the  Convention  which  sat  to  frame  a  Constitu-» 
tion  that  Federal  enthusiasm  was  apt  to  evaporate,  and  to  be  cefdaced  by  a  hard  bar«> 
gaining  spirit,  as  soon  as  the  allocation  of  ^revenues  came;  to  be  discussed.  There 
were  six  states. to  be  united,  two  of  them  (New  South  Wales  and  Vi^<Mria)  rich  and 
powerful;  two  others  (Tasmania  and  West  Australia)  poor  in  revenue  aadin  population; 
two  Qthers  (Queensland  and  South  Australia)  Occupying  middle  places.  As  soon  as 
the  issue  came  up  as  to  how  the  Commonwealth  revenues  were  to  be  collected  and 
distributed,  the  representatives  of  the  laige:  states  ibcgan  ta  fear  that  the  small  states 
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would  **  live  upon  them  ^;  the  small  states  began  to  fear  that  their  revenues  would  be 
destroyed  in  the  interests  of  the  big  states.  Tasmania  and  West  Australia  won  a 
large  proportion  of  their  income  from  the  Customs  taxation  of  goods  from  the  other 
states,  and  that  source  would  disappear  with  inter-state  Free  Trade.  The  difficulty 
was  finally  solved  by  a  clause  called  the  '*  Braddon  clause ''  (or  in  party  polemics 
"  the  Braddon  Blot  '*),  after  its  author,  the  late  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  Premier  of 
Tasmania. 

The  Braddon  clause  provided  that  the  Conmionwealth  Government,  after  collect- 
ing the  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  should  pay  back  at  least  f  of  them  to  the  revenues 
of  the  various  states.  The  idea  was  ingenious.  The  Commonwealth  Government 
in  order  to  get  5s  for  itself  would  have  to  collect  15s  for  the  states,  and  thus  the  smaller 
slates  could  rely  on  no  starveling  policy  of  Customs  and  Excise  taxation.  Almost 
everybody  said  that  the  clause  was  absurd  without  being  able  to  suggest  an  alternative. 
It  was  put  in  the  Constitution  with  a  proviso  that  it  should  last  but  ten  years.  During 
the  first  three  Parliaments  several  efforts  were  made  to  secure,  by  agreement  with 
the  states,  a  less  crippling  arrangement.  But  party  strife  prevented  resolute  action 
on  the  part  of  any  Federal  treasurer.  On  their  part  the  states  were  firm  to  malintain 
a  sjTstem  which  in  some  cases  they  thought  to  be  the  only  safeguard  against  bankruptcy, 
while  in  other  cases  they  recognised  it  to  be  a  source  of  most  abounding  revenues, 
which  they  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  but  not  the  odium  of  collecting.  The  Deakin-^ 
Cook  administration,  on  the  eve  of  going  to  the  country  in  1909,  made  an  arrange- 
ment-with  the  state  Premiers  to  amend  the  constitution,  so  that  in  place  of  the  pro-t 
tisions  of  the  Braddon  clause  the  Commonwealth  should  pay  to  the.  states  25s  per 
head  of  population  per  annum  out  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  collections.  This  amend* 
ment  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  To  come  into  force,  however,  it  required  the 
endorsement  of  the  people  at  a.  referendum.  That  endorsement  was  refused.  The 
position,  then,  when  Mr.  Fisher  took  office  for  the  second  time,  was  that-  the  Braddon 
clause  ol  the  Federal -Constitution  was  on  the  point  of  expiry  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  Customs  and  Extise  revenues  would  then  be  at  the  imfettered  disposal  of  the 
Commonwealth.  He  could  have  destroyed  the  financial  independence  of  the  states 
absolutely.  He  took  a  moderate  course,  and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1910  the 
states  are  allowed  subsidies  of  25s  per  head  of  population  per  annum,  out  of  the  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  revenue  for  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Federal  Parliament 
can  make  any  other  disposition  that  it  thinks  fit.  since  there  is  now  no  Constitutional 
provision  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  two  of  his  colleagues  attended  the  Imperial  Conferoice  of  191 1. 
He  was  apparently  impressed  by  the  degree  of  confidence  with  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment consulted  the  nepresentatives  of  the  overseas  dominions.  A  first  indication 
of  the  intention  of  Australia  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire 
was  furnished  in  August  191 2  by  a  protest  against  the  United  States  policy  in  regard 
to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Australia  at  the  end  ol  191 2  was  on  the  eve  of  her  fifth  General  Election.  The 
Labour  party  intended  to  ask  for  a  renewal  of  confidence  and  for  such  amendments 
of  the  Constitution  as  would  enable  them  to  carry  furth^  their  socialistic  policy.  The 
Oppo»tion,  under  Mr.  Cook,*^Mr.  Deakin  announcing  in  December  his  withdrawal  from 
the  leader^ip,^-*  raised  a  warning  against  this  policy  and  condemned  the  adniinistra^ 
tionof  the  Government  as  tinged  with  favouritism  and  inefficiency.  The  Opposition 
party  was  not  as  well  organised  as  the  Government  party  and  it'  showed  some  sigiis 
of  internal  dissension.  Many  of  its  friends  feared  that  it  would  succeed  only  in  weaken- 
ing and  not  in  defeating  the  Labour  Government.  It  was  impossible  for  it  utider 
any  circumstances  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  Senate,,  even  if  it  won  all  the  iS  seats 
to  be  contested,  for  all  the  18  Senators  who  were  not  retiring  at  the  election  of  1913 
Were  Labour  members.  A' by-election  in  191 2  at  Werriwa  (N.S.W.),  at  whicb  the 
Labour  party  held  the  seat  by  a  greatly  decreased  majority,  seemed  to:  foreshildow 
this  result. 
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The  Governor  General  of  the  Commonwealth  in  191:2  was  Lor4  Denman.  The  follow- 
ing  were  the  names  of  the  Cabinet  still  in  office  at  the  end  of  the  year: 

Prime  Minister  attd  Treasurer      ......     Andrew"  Fisher 

Attorney  General W.  M.  Hughes 

Minister  for  External  Affairs  .  .     *♦     .     .J.Thomas 

Minister  for  Home: Affairs IC.O'Malley 

Postmaster  General .      .      .     C.  E.  Frazer 

Minister  for  Defence  .      .      .      .  .      .     G.  F.  Pearce 

Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs F.  G.  Tudor 

Vice-President  of  Executive  CoimcU   .     ^     .  •  ,     .     G.  McGregor 
Honorary  Ministers      .  ....     .  £.  Findley  and  E.  A.. Robert^ 

The  Constitution  and  the  High  Court, — The  Federal  Constitution,  ia  saieguarding 
the  Federal  power  from  trespass  by  the  states  and  the  power  of  the  states  from  tres- 
pass by  the  Federation,  necessarily  set  up  a  system  of  conservative  chec^  But  the 
full  extent  of  that  check  was  only  understood  when  a  High  Court  beg^a  to  interpret 
the  statutes  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution.  Already  a  considerable  amount  of  th^ 
legislation  of  the  Australian  Parliament  has  been  declared  ultra  vires  by  the  High 
Court.  Some  of  the  decisions  affected  political  issues  so  deeply- that -it  was  sought  to 
amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  facilitate  ^*  Labour''  legislation,  but  this  effort  failed* 
The  power  to  amend  the  Constitution  is  in  itself  subject  to  many  safeguards.  A  pro- 
posed amendment  must  £rst  have  the  approval  of  an  absolute  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament;  it  is  then  submitted  to  a  poll  of  the  people,  and  to  pass  it  must  secure 
(a)  a  majority  of  the  total  votes  cast,  (b)  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  a  majority  of 
the  states.  If  the  three  largest  states  voted  ''  Yes  •'  and  the  three  smallest  states 
voted  *'  No,"  though  the  total  Australian  vote  was ''  3^e&/'  the  prc^wsed  amendment 
would  still  fail. 

In  1906  the  Australian  Pariiament  had  passed  an^'  Excise  A.tt  ^'  which  was  intended 
to  enforce  what  was  called  "  the  New  Protection."  A  high  protective  Customs  Duty 
had  been  placed  on  agricultural  machinery,  and  at  the  same  time  an  Excise  Duty  on 
the  saine  machinery  manufactured  locally,  with  the  provision  that  the  Excise  Duty 
should  be  remitted  if  the  manufacturers  paid  "  fair  wages."  Oh  June  26^  S908  the 
High  Court  declared  tbis  Act  invalid,  on  the  groimd  that  it  was  not  what  it  purported 
to  be' — a  taxing  Act,  but  rather  an  Act  to  regulate  wages  within  a  state,  a.  thing 
which  the  Federal  power  was  not  competent  to  undertake  under  the  Constitution. 

The  first  two  Australian  Parliaments  devoted  much  time  to  discussing  a  Federal 
Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  which  included  in  its  control  state  railway  servants.  .  This 
inclusion  was  nullified  by  a  High  Court  decision  that  it  was  an  imconstitutional  interr 
ference  by  the  Federal  power  with  the  affairs  of  the  states.  In  the  Trade  MarlA  Act 
the  Australian  Parliament  gave  Trade  UnicMis  the  right  to  register  what  is  known  iu 
the:  United  States  as  the  "  Union  label,"  a  mark  showing-  that  certaia  goods  were 
manufactured  by  Trade  Union  labour  only.  The  Australian  I£^  .Court  (August  1908) 
tet  this  part  of 'the  statute  aside  on  the  ground  that  such  a ''  Unko  label  "  was  not  a 
genuine  trade  mark,  and  the  proposal  to  register  it  as  a  trade  mark  was  reaUy  a  subter* 
fu^  to  assume  control  of  labour  conditions  which  were  outside  the  province  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Not  only  Federal  legislation  but  state  legislation  has.  been  vetoed.  An  Arbitra^ 
tion  Act  in  New  South  Wales  had  sought  to  give  the  widest  powers  of  regulating  in-» 
dustrial  dispules.  In  a  series  of  five  appeals  the  High  Court,  gave  such  a  strict  ihter^ 
pretation  to  the  provisions  of  that  Act  that  it  was  more  than  half  destroyed.  (The 
High  Court  is  the  only  Court  of  Appeal  in  cases  affecting  the.  Constitution,  and  is 
with  the  Privy  Council  an  alternative  Court  of  Appeal  in  all  other  cases.) 

In  1913  an  effort  was  to  be  made  to  secure  from  the  people  a  reversal  of  their  venlict 
tn  1911,  when  they^  refused  to  give  endorsement  to  amendments  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution which  would  legalise  for  the  future  the  Federal  and  Labour  legislation  which 
the  High  Court  had  vetoed.  Meanwhile  the  Australian:  Constitution,  as  interpreted 
by  the  High  Court,  is  a  barrier  against  any  gceat  development  of  socialistic  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  Government. 
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Since  the  begiimiss  of  the  Federation  there  have  been  two  alterations  of  the  Coo- 
stitution  sanctioned:  one,  unimportant^  was  designed  to  improve:  the  electoral  ma- 
chinery; the  other  gave  the  Commonwealth  power  to  take  over  all  the  states'  debts. 
Three  proposed  alterations  have  been  rejected:  one  which  proposed  to  make  consti- 
tutional provision  for  a  subsidy  to  the  states;  one  which  proposed  to  give  the  Com- 
monwealth Parliament  control  of  labour  legislation;  and  one  which  proposed  to  give 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament  power  to  take  over  monopolies  and  conduct  them 
under  state  control. 

The  Australian  Hieh  Court  was  originally  constituted  (1903)  of  three  Judges,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  fchief),  Sir  Edniund  Barton  and  Mr.  R.  £.  O'Connor.  In  1906  two  other  Judges 
were  adaed,  Mr.  Henry  Bournes  Higgins  and  Mr.  Isaac  Isaacs.  In  1912  it  was  proposed 
to  strenethen  further  the  Court  to  seven  Judges.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  (bom  in  Queensland 
in  184^;  had  a  distinguished  career  as  a  politician  in  his  native  state.  He  took  an 
early  interest  in  the  Federal  movement,  was  President  of  the  Federal  Council 
(which  preceded  Federation)  from  1888  to  1893,  and  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
/raming  of  the  first  Federal  Constitution  on  which  the  more  "popular"  Cfonstitution  sub- 
isequentiy  adopted  was  modelled.  Sir  Edmund  Barton's  services  to  Federation  have  been 
already  noted:  Mr.  Richard  E.  O'Connor  (born  in  New  South  Wales  in  1851)  was  also  one 
of  the  first  advocates  of  Federation ;  he  died  on  November  1 8, 191 2.  It  was  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  all  three  members  of  the  first  High  Court  were  graduates  of  Sydney  University. 
Mr.  Higgins  (born  in  Ireland)  was  leader  of  the  Equity  Bar  in  Victoria  and  accepted  office 
as  Attorney  General  in  Mr.  J.  C.  Watson's  first  Labour  Ministry  (1904).  Mr.  Isaac^  (born 
in  Victoria  in  1855)  had  a  cfistinguished  career  in  state  politics  and  was  Attorney  Cjeneral 
in  Mr.  Deakin's  second  administration. 

Industrial  Disputis. — In  spite  of  much  advanced  '*  Labour  "  legislation  the  inr 
dustrial  situation  in  Austratia  has  not  been  altogether  peaceful  recently.  The  strike 
on  the  Victorian  State*  Railways  in  1903  was  followed  in  1908  by  a  strike  on  the  Sydney 
State  Tramways.  Both  of  these  strikes  against  state  employment  failed.  New 
South  Wales  in  1908  altered  its  Industrial  Arbitration  system,  and,  this  alteration  being 
resented  by  the  Trade  Unions,  various  small  strikes  followed.  The  next  year  (1909) 
more  serious  strikes  broke  out:  on  the  Broken  Hill  (N.S.W.)  silver-mining  and  the 
Newcastle  (N.S.W.)  coal^mining  fields.  Stern  measures  were  taken  by  the  New 
South  Wales  Oovermnent  to  repress  these  strikes,  and  the  leaders  in  the  strike  mover 
ment  wene  arrested' and  some  of  them  punished  with  imprisonment.  In  1910  there 
were  strikes  of  tramway  employees  at  Perth  (W.A.)  and  of  transport  workers  at  Ade- 
laide (S.  A.).  In  19x2  the  tramway  employees  of  Brisbane  came  out  on  strik:e  because 
of  a-  slight  grievance  against  their  employers  (a  private  company).  The  leaders  fo- 
mented a  syiDdpathetic  strike  on  ''  Syndicalist  "  lines,  calling  out  the  workers  in  every 
industry  with  the  avowed  object  of  preventing  all  business.  Serious  riots  accom- 
panied the  strike.  The  state  Government  acted  however  with  decision,  and  the 
strike  disorders  were  crushed  and  the  Syndicalist  movement  defeated.  This  strike 
had  not  the  general  sympathy  of  Labour  leaders  in  Australia.  Shortly  after,  the 
Queenslaxsd  Premier,  Mr.  Denham,  went  to  the  country  to  ask  for  sanction  for  a  policy 
of  dealing  ^ernly  with  labour  disorder.  The  General  Election  gave  him  a  substantial 
majority,  and  he  passed  legislation  (1912)  making  strikes  illegal  without  due  notice 
and  without  a  secKt  ballot  of  the  Trade  Union  affected; 

The  Labour  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  has  amended  the  Federal  In- 
dustrial Arbitration  Act  (introduced  by  the  Deakin  Government  and  passed  by  the 
Reid-McLean  Government).  It  originally  forbade  the  employment  of  Trade  ;UnJk>n 
funds  for  political  purposes.    That  restriction  has  been  removed. 

The  Tariff. — The  first  Australian  Tariff  Act  of  1901  was  introduced  by  the  late 
Mr.  Charl^  Kingston,  then  Minister  for  Customs,  in  a  form  very  like  that  of  the 
hiter  Tariff  Act  of  1908.  In  1901  Free  Trade  exposition  and  Labour  party  criticism 
cut  down  Mr.  Kingston's  proposals  materially,  and  his  Tariff  did  not  satisfy  the 
Protectionists.  But  party  divisions  prevented  reform  for  seven  years.  During  1906 
however  several  small  Tariff  Acts  were  passed,  the  chief  of  which  provided  for  a  mc^asure 
©f  Preferential  Trade  with  South  Africa.  The  1908  Tariff  Act  raised  the  tariff  generally 
and  provided  for  a  preferential  rate  on:  certain  goods. imported  froi^  Great  Britain 
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In  1 910  the  S3rstem  of  Customs  book-keeping  between  the  states  was  s^oUshed  in 

consequence  of  the  substitution  for  the  Braddon  clause  of  a  fixed  subsidy  from  the 

Coinmonwealth  to  the  states.     Since  then  there  have  been  no  material  changes  in  the 

TarifiF,  and  the  Customs  Mmister,  Mr.  Tudosr,  has  expressed  the  view  recently  that  the 

Government  would  not  be  willing  to  raise  the  Tariff  further  unless  there  wer«  a  dertainty 

that  labour  conditions  would  be  thereby  bettered,  a  certainty  which  could  not  be 

provided  by  the  Commonwealth  legislature  under  the  present  constitutional  limitatioais. 

The  preferential  tariff  treatment  of  British  imports  does  not  show  any  very  marked  effect 
on:  the  trade  figures  as  yet..  The  proportion  of  imports  from  the  Unked  Kingdom  has  re- 
mained fairly  steady;  it  was  51.5a  Tain  1908,  51.50  m  i^kdo,  51.21  in  19x0.  Previous  to  1908 
the  {>roportion  of  British  im[>orts  was  dwindhng.  British  goods  admitted  at  a  preferential 
rate  in  1.910  paid  £2,485,497  in  duty,  whereas  if  they  had  come  under  the  general  talriff  they 
would  have  paid. £3,457,671  in  duty.  The  rebate  was  thus  £972,174.  In  regard  to  £6,425,- 
£^60  of  British  imports  the  Conmionwealth  admitted  them  free ;  foreign  goods  of  the  same 
classes  and  value  would  have  paid  an  average  tariff  duty  of  5.18%. 

Defence. — When  the  Commonweajth  Government  took  over  the  defence  of  Australia 
from  the  states  in  1901  there  existed  for  land  defence  in  the  various  states  very  small 
forces  of  regular  troops,  used  as  instructional  cadres  and  as  garrisons  for  the  forts; 
sinall  forces  of  militia,  enlisted  under  a  voluntary  system  and  paid  for  about  16  days 
of  drill  and  camp  training  a  year;  further  small  forces  of  volunteers,  not  paid  atdl, 
and  giving  usually  but  scanty  time  to  training.  The  total  of  these  forces  was  25,873, 
of  whom  a  proportion  could  be  counted  as  efficient.  Naval  defence,  apart  from  the 
existence  of  various  small  craft,  was.  entrusted' to  the  British  Navy,  and  a  yearly  sub- 
sidy (up  to  £126,000)  was  paid  to  the  British  Admiralty  on  condition  that  a  ^etof  a 
certain  strength  was  maintained  in  Australian  waters  and  cettaia  facilities  given  to 
Australians  wishing  to  enter  the  naval  service. 

At  fir^t  the  Federation  did  little  to  disturb  these  arrangements.  The  fleet  subsidy 
was  continued  and  extended^  The  military  forces  were  taken  over  as  they  were*  But 
the  Defence  Act  of  1903  gave  an  indication  of  a  new  spirit.  It  made  provision  for  the 
enlistment  of  all  able*bodied  males  for  defence  service  in  case  of  war.  An  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Labout  party, 
that  this  universal  obligation  to  military  service  should  be  acoompanied  by  a  universal 
obligation  tO  training  for  service,  was  rejected.  But  it  was  inevitable  that  in  time 
the  one  should  follow  the  other.  Mr.  Hu^es  (bom  in  Wales  in  1864),  a  very  advanced 
Socialist  at  the  outset  of  his  political  life,  constituted  hinxsdf  the  Parliamentary  cham- 
pion of  compulsory  training  for-  service,  and  —  assisted  outside  the ;  House  by  the 
National  Defence  League,  of  which  Colonel  Gerald  Campbell,  a  volunteer  officer  of 
distinction^  was  the  moving  spirit  -*-  eventually  secured  the  acceptance  of  the  prindple. 
A  series  of  Acts  in  1009,  1910  and  191 1  gave  Australia  a  military  system  under  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  whole  manhood  of  the  Country  will  be  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms:  Under  this  system,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  a  boy  must  begin  training; (chiefly 
physical  culture)  as  a  junior  cadet.  Training  as  a  seiiior  cadet  begins  at.  14^  and  lasts 
until  1 8;  it  comprises  drills  equivalent  to  16  full  days  a  year.  At  the  age  of  18  the  ob- 
ligation to  undergo  adult  training  begins,  and  lasts  until  the  age  of  25,  through  seven 
years.  This  adult  training  consists  of  the  equivalent  of  16  full  days  drilling  a  year,  of 
Which-  not  less  than  eight  shall  be  in  a  camp  of  continuous  training.  -  In  the  case  of 
the  artillery  and  the  engineers  the  training  extends  to  25  days  a  year,  of  Which  not 
less  than  17  must  be  in  camp;  There  are  certain  exceptions,  including  one  making 
provision  for  those  who  have  conscientious  scruples  against  bearing  arms;  these  how- 
ever are  trained  for  the  hospital  and  ambulance  services^  The  thinness  of  the  popu- 
lation in  some  districts  forces  another  class  of  exemptionc  the  residents  of  far  ''out 
back  *'  cannot  be  economically  mobilised  for  training,  and  for  the  present  fete  left  out  of 
the  scheme-.  A  Staff  College  in  the  Federal  Territory  is  provided  lor  the  training  of 
officers,  and  Its  organisation  is  on  severely  practical  Unes.  Cadets  arc  accepted  after 
examination.  The  whole  cost  of  their  college  training  is  borne  by  the  Army  Estimates, 
iand  parents  are  forbidden  to  supplement  the  messing  allowance  by  private  pocket- 
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motusy,  Evien  railway:  isies  to  and  from  the  College  when*  cadets  go  on  holiday  leave 
are  paid  bytheOofvernmenty  as  are  also  all  costs  of  uniform  and  equipment.  A 
severe  but  not  unwholesome!  discipline  is  exacted;  the  drinking  of.  alcoholic  liquors  and 
cigarettie  smoking  axe  both  forbidden  in  the  College. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  compulsory  mffitary  system  should  be  carried 
through  altogether  without  protest.  It  had  some  opponents/ influenced  by  religious 
objections  or  by  those  pacific- ideals  which  would  seek  to  abolish  the  possibility  of 
war  by  abolishing  all  organisation  for  national  defence.  But  the  first  stage  and  the 
second  stage  of  the  scheme  deating  with  the  cadets  have  now  (19 12)  been  successfully 
surmounted,  and  the  training  has  been,  pat  in  hand  of  the  first  draft  of  20,000  of  adult 
dtiisen  sokUers.  An  <>fficial  statement  published  in  September  191 2  showed  that  81  % 
of  thdse  affected,  had  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  that  there  were  in 
New  South  Wales  only  643  offenders,  '*  in  the  other  states  a  considerably  less  number,'? 
who  were  so  recakitrant  that  it  was  necessary  to  prosecute  them.  In  October  191 2 
the  Defence  Minister  stated  that  the  Opposition  to  the  Act  was  no  greater  than  to 
the  Compidsory  Education  Act.  Penalties  of  fines  and  imprisonment  are  provided 
for  disobedience. 

The  numbers  imder  training  when  the  system  is  in  full  operation  are  estimated 
at  looyooo  senior  cadets  and  120,000  citizen  soldiers.  But  as  after  training  the  citizen 
soldier  will  pass  into  a  reserve,  the  potential  military  resources  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  future  are  only  to  be  calculated  by  the  total  number  of  males  of  "  military  age  '' 
minus  those!  who  had  been  exeknpted  from  training:  On  the  basis  of  the  present  popu^ 
lation' there  would  be  366,000  males  between  the  ages  of -18  and  26, 330,000  between  36 
and  35,  and  a  further  614,000  between  35  and  60.  Exemptions,  at  a  broad  guess,  might 
be  25%.  The  organisation  of  the  establishment  proposes  at  prese&t  28  regiments  of 
Light  Horse,  56  batteries  of  Field  Artillery,  and  ga  battalions  of -Infantry,  and  a  due 
proportion  of  ^Engineers  and  Army  Services  Corps. 

In  regard  to  naval  defence  there  was  strong  criticism  of  the  subsidy  policy  at  the 
very  outset  ol  the  Federation.  But  that  policy  was  warmly  suppiorted  by  the  British 
Admiralty  and  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee;  and  the  impression  was  given  that 
the  only  alternative  to  an  Australian  cash  subsidy  towards  the  British  Navy  was  no 
co-operation  at  all  in  the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire,  indeed  the  eariy  advocates 
qi  an  Australian  Navy  were  met  in  their  own  country  with  charges  of  disloyalty  to-  the 
mother  country.  But  Australian  public  opinion  steadUy  >  hardened  on  the  subject. 
The  British  Admimlty  was  idtimateiy  converted,  in  part  at  least.  Oft  December  19^ 
1907  Mr.  Deakin  as  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  outlined  a  scheme  by  which  Australia 
would  devote  the  amount  of  the  naval  subsidy,  then  £200^000  a  year,  to  the  building 
of  an  Austi^lian  fleet,  uhder  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  but  trained 
to  co-operate  with  the  British  NaVy.  He  proposed,  in  short,  that  in  naval  defence 
Australia  should  set  up  an  independent  but  loyal  system  corresponding  to  the  one  she 
had  adopted  in  military  defence.  Mr.  Deal^in  announced  that  the  British  Admiralty 
did  not  altogether  endorse  his  views,  especially  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the  Australian; 
Navy  in  tim«  <rf  wai-^  which  was  kept  with  the  Commonwealth  Government  unless  it 
chose  to  pass  that  control  over  to  the  British  Admjrsdty. 

No  great  advance  was  made  in  regard  .to  naval  defence  ui^til  the  general  anxiety 
as  to  the  European  situation  in  1909  made  the  subject  of  Imperial  Defence  of  the  first 
importance.  Australia'  was  represented  at  an  Imperial  Defence  Conference  in  1909 
which  showed  a  remarkable  change  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  "local  navies  '^  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Admiralty.  They  brought  down  to  the  Conference,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  an  Australian  subsidy  to  the  British  Navy,  a  proposal  for  the  building  of 
an  independent  Australian  fleet  laiit  with  the  hel^  of  a;  British  Treasury  subsidy  of 
£250,000.  The  Australian  Governnient  adopted  the  scheme  in  its  entirety,  except 
that.it  refused  to  accept  the  subsicjLy  and  decided  to  put  the  whole  cost  on  the  Australiaa 
taxpayer.  Under  this  scheme  Australia  was  to  provide  a  fleet  unit  with  a  *'  Dread- 
noiu^t  *'  cruiser  as  its  chief  vessel.    There  was  no  provision  for  the  automatic  transfer' 
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o£  the  /fleet  to  British  control  in  the. outbreak  of  War».  that  point  having  been  allowed 
tfo  diop.out  of  sight.  It  is  argued  in.  Australia  that  a  special  .provision  of  the  sort 
i»  not  needed,  as  full  co-operation,  may  be  safely  assumed. 

In  March  191 1,  at  the  request  oi  the  AustraUan  Government,  and  at «th&  dose: of- a 
Vidit  to  Australia^  Admiral  Sir.  Reginald  Henderson  reported  on  the  naval  needs  ol  the 
Commoiivi^alth.  His :  report  was  accepted,  and  it  Tepresents  the  pre^nt;  aim 'Of  Au&*- 
txaUan  Naval  Defence,  though,  according  to  a  statement  made  bygone  member:  of  the 
Australian  Ministry  (Mr.  Roberts),  the  acceptance. of  Admii^  Henjier^n's  proposals 
wa3  subject  to  ratification  by  the  electors  in  1913.  But  thei^e  seems  to  have  been  no 
division  ol  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  as  to  it&  acceptance.  M  We  have  c4Ued  in  a  doctor; 
we  must  take  blA  prescription/'  was  the  statement  made  by  one  member  of  the. Cabinet, 
discussing  the  expenditure  that  Admiral  Henderson  demanded.  His  proposed  Aus- 
tralian navy  would  consist. in  22  years  of  52  vessels  manned  by  i5>ooo  -menL  The  high- 
est annual  vote  would:  be  £4,794,000,  and  the  ultimate  cost  would  be  £88,50D,ooa 
ThQ  strength  -of  the  fleet  would  be  23  ships  in  1918,  42  iships  in  1923,  48  ships  in  1928^ 
imd  52.ship3.in  1^933. 

At  j^resent  the  Australian  building  programme  is  confined  to  the  fleet  umt  de- 
cided upoi>^.in  1^909:  a  battle  cruiser,  of  the  "  Indomitable'^  dass^  three  unarmoured 
cruisers  of  the  **  Bristol "  class,  six  destroyers  of  an  improved  "  River  "  dass,^  and 
three  submarines  of  "  C  class,  and  the  necessary  ausHaiies.  In  1-912  there-  wtee 
in  actual  commission  the  '*  Parramatta,''  *' Yarra  Warrego  V.  (destroyers);  and  in 
the  water,  the  ''  Australia  "  (a  battle^<Tuiser  completed  in  19x2);,  and  *'  Melbourne  " 
and/-  :Sydney  "  (cruisers,  one  of  which  was  due  for  completion  in  1912).  Construction 
of'the  fleet  is  proceeding  simultaneously  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Australia.  The  per- 
sannd  for  the  fleet  will  be  largely  drawn  from  the  British  Navy  at  the  outset.  But 
Australian  officers  and  crews  will  be  recruited  and  ttiaiiied  aa  quickly  as  possible.  A 
site  has  been  chosen  for  a  naval  coUege  for  the  training  of  officers  at  Jervis  Bay  (N.S.W.), 
and  a  t«o(4)oraey  college  establisfaed  at  Gedong  (Vic).  New:2^aland  is  co-operating 
ynth  Australia. in  the  mamtenance  of  the  coUege  lor  training  naval  officers.  The 
provisions  of  the  Act  compelling  universal  training  for  service  affect  the  naval.manning, 
for  young  dtizens. may  elect  to  train  as  naval  cadets.  The  official  reporb  on  the  train- 
ing :Of  the  ^rst  batch  of  naval  ^cadets,  issued  September  19^1  i,  was  sati^ctory; 

The  cost  of  this  great  naval  aiid  military  preparation  ts  shown  m  the  growth  of  the 
Australian  Defence  votes.     In  1^5-6  the  Commonweahh  devotfed  £9^0,345  to  defence,  in 

1908-9  i£».o5o,59^  in  150^10  £^,5^.83i, 
-12  provide  for  an  expenditure  o£  ^775*13^ 
military  and  naval  systems  is  by  Boards. 

QBiTUARY.    The  Australian  obituary  {or  i^u  induded  the  following. names;*-: 

,  Sir  Richard  Chaf? by  Bakbr,  President  of  t)e  First  Senate  of  the^  Commonweaith;  d.  at 
Adelaide,  Australia,  on  the  i8th  March.  He  was  born  in  North  Adelaide  in  1^42,  educated 
at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  called  to  the  Bar  in  1864.  He  was  president 
of  the'  Legislative  Gonncil  of  South  Australia  -frdm  1893  to  1901,  and  s^ia!  envoy  to  London 
ffom  the  Australian  Governments  for  the  mail  contract  negotiations  in  1885. 

.  Sir  Jenkin  Coles,  sneaker  of  the. Souti|;Australiaa  Assembly  ainoe  l89!o;  b^,i84d;  d.  at 
Adelaide  on  the  7th  of  Deceniber. 

Sir  George  Heijiry  Tenkins,  Clerk  of  Parliaments  in  Victoria  since  1891 ;  d.  at  Coloipitk); 
G^ylbn,  dn  the  17th  Jul  v.  He  was  born  111*1843  at  Abergavenny  in  Monmouthshire,  and 
btconiing  conneoted  with  the  government  dbpartment  of  Victoria  made  a  special  ^ttidy  of 
parliamentary  procedure  and  became  ,aB  authority  in  Australia  on  Conatitulional  qgeatipi^i. 
He  was  CIer)c  of  the  Legislative  Aissembly  of  Victpria  from.  1882^  tiU  1891,  and  was  knigfited 
in  1004.  '         .       .  ' 

Cardinal  PATkicK  Francis  Morat^,  thM  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  New  Sotith  "Wales;  and 
the  iirEtiAuBtmHan.  Canlinal;  (see  E,  B.  xix,  543c);  d;  at  Sydney  on  the  i6th  August.  He 
was  born  in  County;  Carlow^  Ireland;  on  the  .l6th  September  1830,  and  edufarted  a*  tbej 
Irish  CoUege. at. Rome,  where  he  became  Vice-President  and  Professor  of. Hebrew.  In  1873 
he- was  consecrated  Bishop  qf  Ossory,  and  thence  went  in  1884  to  Sydney  as  Roman  Catholic 
I^rimate  of  Australia.     The  cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  Sydney,  was  built  under  his  direction. 

William  Lloyd  Murdoch,  the  cricketer;  d.  saddenly  during  a  c#icket  match  at  MeU 
qqniine,  on  the  2.8th  Fqbriuuy.    Born  in  18&5  at:Sandhur«t^  Victoria,  he  wefit^toEnglaqidtfa 
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Mfrtaifi  of  the  AtMtnluui  devea  in  1880,  and  ia  the' historic  test  aiat^h  of  tjbat  yearmade 
>S3  not  out  (866  £.  B.Mi,  444b).  He  was  captftia  of  the  Australian  eleven  in  1882  and  18^4^ 
From  1893  to  1899  he  lived  in  England  and  played  for  Sussex;  and,  returning  to  Apstralia, 
he  played  for  New  South  Wales. 

In  1 91 2  the  following  w^ll-known  Australians  died:— 

Ge;qkc£  John  Bonnor,  the  cricketer;  d.  at  Sydney  on  the  28th  June.  Born  in  I855  iri 
Victoria,  he  first  went  to  England  as  a  cricketer  in  1880,  attracting  special  attention  by  his 
unusual  height  and  strength.  He  played  for  Australia  again  in  England  in  1882,  1884,  1886 
and  1888  (see  E.  B.  vii,  444b). 

James  Francis  Corbett,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Sale,  Victoria;  d.  in  Melbourne  on 
the  29th  May.  He  was  born  at  Limerick  in  1840,  and  educated  in  France.  After  a  few 
years  spent  in  Ireland  as  a  priest  he  went  to  MelDoume  as  secretary  to  Archbishop  Cioold. 
He  acted  as  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Primary  Australian  Synod  of  his  church  in  1885,  and 
in  1887  was  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  Sale.  •         .  . 

Sir  Matthew  HenrV  Davies,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Victoria  from  1887 
to  1892;  b.  1850;  d.  November  26th. 

John  Hughes,  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales,  was  born  at  Syd- 
ney in  1857,  and  died  i8th  December.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council  in 
1898-99  and  again  from  1904  to  1910.     In  1899  he  was  for  a  few  months  Minister  of  Justice. 

Martin  Howy  Irving,  a  prominent  educationist;  d.  at  Albury  in  Surrey,  England!  on 
the  23rd  July.  The  son  of  Edward  Irving  (see  B.  B,  xiv,  854b),  the  founder  of  the  "Catholic 
Apostolic  Cnurch,**  he  was  born  in  1831.  After  leaving  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  he  was  for 
a  year  a  master  at  the  City  of  London  School,  but  went  to  Australia  and  was  appointed  to 
the  Chair  of  Classics  and  English  at  Melbourne  University.  In  1876  he  became  head  master 
of  the  Hawthorn  Grammar  School,  and  in  188^  commissioner  of  the  new  constituted  Public 
Service  Board.  He  was  also  for  some  year»  chairman  of  the  Melbourne  board  of  the  Austral- 
ian Mutu^  Provident  Society,  and  a  promoter  of  the  volunteer  movement. 

Samuel  Edward  Marsden,  former  Bishop  of  New  South  Wales,  d.  at  Clifton,  England, 
on  the  15th  October.  He  was  born  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.  in  i8;j2,  and  educated  privat^  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained  in  1855  and  in  186 1  was  appointed  diocesc^n 
inspector  of  schools  for  Worcester.  In  18^  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  New  South  Wales, 
dna  held  the  see  till  1885.  After  his  retirement  he  returned  to  England  and  became  assistant 
bishop  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

Rkhard  O'Connor,  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  d.  at  Sydney,  on  the  i8th  of  November. 
Born  at  Sydney  in  i85i,..he  gradually  made  a  position  at  the  N.S.W.  Bar,  and  entered  the 
state  legislature;  and  he  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  movement  for  Federation* 
When  this  was  accomplished  in  1901,  he  became  vice-president  of  the  Council  and  leader  of 
the  Federal  Senate;  and  in  1903  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  new  High  Court.  From  1905  to 
f906she'W3s  president  of  the  new  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 

Sir  William  Owe^,  formerly  Juc^e  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales;  b,  1834; 
d.  November  22. 

New  South  Wales 

The  area  of  New  South  Wales  is  now  computed  at  ^09 A7^  square  miles.  The  state 
has  progressed  rapidly  since  Federation.  The  population  in  1900  was  1,364,590  and  in  191 1 
1,646,734.  During  the  same  period  the  area  under  cultivation  grew  from  2,44^,564  tQ 
4,611,672  acres.  In  1908  N.S.W.  re-established  a  system  of  state-aided  immip:ration« 
Its  net  gain  from  immigration  Was,  however,  only  438  in  191 1.  But  since  then  the  increase 
has  b^ff  gi^eater.  The  city  of  Sydney  has  shown  a  remarkable  growth  since  Federatioii» 
and  in  1912  a  '^Million  Club"  was  formed  to  foster  the  growth  of  the  city  to  x,ooo,ooo 
inhabitants.     The  estimated  population  in  loii  was  629,500. 

At  the  General  Election  of  1910  the  LaSour  party  carried  the  day  and  Mr,  J.  C.  T. 
McC^wan  formed  a  ministry  which  still  held  office  at  the  end  of  1912.  Parties  are  very 
evenly  divided,  and  the  years  19 11  and  1912  were  marked  by  perpetual  political  fighting 
and  very  little  legislative  work.  By  securing  from  a  member  of  the  Opposition  acceptance 
of  the  omce  of  Speaker  the  Government  was  able  to  make  its  position  more  secure  (his  vote, 
of  course,  was  lost  to  the  Oppo$ition),  and  this  incident  led  to  many  remarkable  scenes  of 
diaorder  and.  violence  in  the  House.  An  incident  of  the  political  situation  has  been  a  growth 
pf  unfriendly  feeling  between  th^  state  Government  and  the  Federal  Government.  The 
state  tiovernment  in  1912  decided  that  the  Government  House  building  could  no  longer  be 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  (Governor  General.  In  consequence  the  C^vernor  Gen- 
eral will  not  live  in  Sydney  in  future  during  the  Parliamentary  recess. 

.  Lord  Chelmsford,  apJDointed  iri  1909,  was  still  Governor  in  I9i2,_but  Sir  (jerald  Strickland 
wa*  nominated  in  October  to  succeed  him  in  19 13.    " 

ViCTORU 

Since  Federation  the  population  has  increased  from  1,1^7,206  to  1,337,678.  State-aided 
immigration  was  re-establidned  in  1908  and  a  vigoitMis  policy  of  closer  settlement  has  b^en 
adopted.    Victoria  is  now  the  most  forward  of  all  the  states  in  encouraging  imiwigrantsr ;. 
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Alone  of  all  the  AastraliaA  states,  Victoria  has  never  yet  been  governed  by  the  Labour 
partv.  At  the  end  of  1912  the  Premier  was  Mr.  W.  A.  Watt.  His  ministry  is  the  sucoessor 
of  Mr.  \V>  H.  Irvine's  (1902)  which  was  very  strongfy  opposed  to  the  Labour  party*. .  After 
Mr.  Irvine,  Mr.  Bent,  then  Mr.  Murray,  then  (1912)  Mr.  Watt  led  this  Government.  As 
temporary  seat  of  the  Commonwealth  Government,  Melbourne,,  the  capital  of  Victoria, 
has  oeen  also  the  political  capital  of  Australia,  and  the  housing  of  the  chief  of  the  Federal 
departmients  there  has  given  some  impetus  to  the  city's  growth.  Since  the  inauguration  of 
the  Federation  }t  has  been  improved  greatly  in  appearance  by  a  scheme  of  tree  decoration 
applied  to  the  nver  banks  and  the  chief  streets. 

The  Governor  in  1912  was  Sir  John  Michael  Fleetwood  Fuller. 

South  Australia 

South  Australia  has  now  an  area  of  380,070  square  miles  and  a  population  of  408,^58, 
having  been  relieved  of  the  care  of  the  Northern  Territory.  The  state  is  facing  the  develop- 
ment of  its  "dry-belt"  where  wheat-growing  has  been  found  to  be  possible  with  a  very  low 
average  rainfall.  In  1901  the  area  under  wheat  was  1,743^52,  in  1910-11  2,194,719  acres, 
in  19x1-13  (estimated)  2,190,782  acres  with  an  average  yield  of  9.29  bushels  to  the  acre. 
A  great  access  of  prosperity  is  expected  ta  South  Australia  as  a  result  of  the  new  trans- 
continental railway  to  rerth  (W.A.). 

In  politics  South  Australia  has  always  been  very  progressive  in  spirit.  It  was  the  first 
state  to  enfranchise  women,  and  most  of  the  "social  reform"  legislation  of  Australia  orig- 
inated here.  The  Labour  party  has  often  formed  the  Government.  But  since  a  strike  of 
transport  workers  in  1910  tnere  has  been  a  reaction  against  that  party  in  the  state. 

At  the  end  of  1912  the  Governor  was  Admiral  Sir  Day  Hort  Bosanqiiet,  and  the  Premier 
the  Hon.  A.  H.  Peake* 

Queensland 

The  popularion  of  Qtteensland  is  now  505,813;  the  state  has  progressed  greatly  since 
Federation,  the  population  having  increased  iii  the  last  decade  by  21. 66%.  The  state  is 
committed  to  a  vigorous  policy  of  railway  development  and  immigration.  Alone  among 
the  Australian  states  it  develops  its  railways  from  several  maritime  centres  instead  of  from 
the  one  capital  city.  The  sugar  industry  is  a  ?reat  source  of  Queensland  wealth,  and  some 
anxiety  was  formerly  felt  as  to  whether  the  white  labour"  policy  of  the  Commonwealth 
would  not  ruin  this  industry.  That  anxiety  no  longer  exists.  In  1910-ri  there  were  108,535 
acres  under  sugar  in  Queensland,  in  1910-11  141,779  acres,  and  the  estimates  for  1911-12 
were  extremely  favourable.  The  sugar  produced  in  1910  was  1,840,447  tons.  Agricaltaral 
farm  applications  in  X901  were  66i,  in  1910  1,733,  showing  ^^^  rapid  progress  of  land  settle- 
ment. Under  all  forms  of  settlement  there  were  applications  for  364,766  acres  in  1901  and 
for  1,951,170  acres  in  1910.    The  figures  in  each  case  represent  new  settlement. 

PoliticalKr,  the  state  was  for  long  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Labour  pai^,*  which 
shared  the  Government  under  a  coaKtion  system.  Since  1907  (when  woman  sumage  was 
adopted)  there  has  been  a  drift  in  the  other  direction.  The  Philip  ministry  (1907-8)  was 
hostile  to  the  Labour  party.  The  Kidston  ministry  (1908)  was,  as  regards  its  head,  strongly 
pno^Labour  at  one  time,  but  became  more  Conservative  as'a  tortuous  and  troubled  political 
situation  developed.  The  Denham  ministry  (191 1)  was  quite  opposed  to  the  Labour  party. 
It  had  to  face  in  1 9 12  a  fierce  *' Syndicalist"  labour  strike;- and,  lolk>wine  the  defe^^t  of  the 
strike,  appeialed  to  the  country  for  a  renewal  of  confidence.  The  General  Election  resulted 
in  the  clecisive  defeat  of  the  Labour  party.  An  Industrial  Peace  Bill  was  theh  brought 
forward  to  limit  the  right  to  strike,  and  was  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  September 
19 12.  At  the  end  of  that  year  the  (^venior  was  Sir  William  MacGregor,  and  the  Premier  the 
Hon.  Digby  Frank  Denham.  '."  • 

Wt:ST  AUSTRAXJEA 

The  population  (282.114)  shows  an  increase  since  Federation  of  53%.  The  state  has 
kept  for  many  years  a  system  of  state-aided  iihniigration,  and  in  19 10,  the  number  of  in* 
migrants  was  6,655. 

The  backwardness  in  development  of  this,. the  largest  of  the  states,  is  how  being  met  by 
a  vigorous  land  settlement  policy  and  the  pushing  oh  of  the  trans-continental*  railway  to 
connect  the  state  by  land  with  the  eastern  states.  Tlie  wheat-growing  industry  has 
developed  very  greatly  of  recent  .years.  In  1901  there  were  9^,710  acres  under  wheat,  in 
1910-11  581,862  acres,  and  the  estimated  area  for  1911-12  is  559,195  acres.  The  gold 
yield  is  decreasing.     In  191 1  it  was  1,370,868  oz. 

West  Australia  with  its  large  population  has  a  strong  Labour  party,  which  was  in  power 
at  the  end  of  191 2  with  the  Hon.  F.  Scaddan  as  Premier.  The  Governor  in  1912  was  Sir 
Gerald  Strickland,  whose  successor  in  1913  was  designated  in  Novembef  in  Sir  H.  Barron. 


Tasmania 

j_^      .       .     .^       -  - — .  —  drought  iL , 

oestiAed  to  be  the  garden  orehard  and  small-culture  farm  of  the  maoiland 


With  a  very  mild  climate,  in  whkh  drought  is  unknown,  Tasmania  (pop.  ic^i,2ii)  is 

'  '     '4    But  It  has  not 
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3r6t^diaiied  tn  the  tide  of  the  Commonwealth's  prosperity^  and  during  the  last  decade  increased 
its  population  by  only  10.86%,  though  its  natuial  increase  was  almost  the  highest  in  the 
Commonwealths     It  lost  more  by  emigration  than  it  gained  by  immigration.. 

In  1912  the  Governor  was  Major  General  Sir  Harry  Barron  (transferred  1913  to  West 
Atistralia),  and  the  Premier.  Sir  Elliott  Lewis;  Mr.  W.  G.  Ellison  Macartney^  deputy- 
master  of  the  Royal  Mint,  was  nominated  on  Dec.  11  to  succeed  Sir  H.  Barron  as  governor. 

(Frank  Fox.) 

NEW  ZEALAND  ^ 

Population. — The  population,  according  to  the  quinquennial  census  of  April  2,  191 1, 
was  (exclusive  of  Maoris)  1,008,468,  of.  whom  531,910  were  males  and  476,558  females^ 
This  sJii6ws  an  increase  of  1 191890  in  five  years — the  largest  in  any  quinquennial  period 
in  New  Zealand's  history.  The  density  to  sq.  m.  is  9,690;  number  of  persons  to  an  in" 
habited  dwelling  4.68.  The  populations  of  the  principal  cities  (including  suburbs)  were: 
Auckland  102,676;  Wellington  (the  political  capital)  70,729;  Christchurch  80,193; 
Dunedin  64,237.  Excluding  suburbs  the  city  populations  were:  Wellington  64,372; 
Christchurch  53,116;  Bunedin  41,529;  Auckland  40,536.  The  number  of  Maoris  (in** 
eluding  half-castes  living  as  Maoris)  was  54,025.  Of  the  total  population  996,418  were 
British' subjects  (born  and  naturalised),  and  only  12,050  were  of  foreign  nationality. 
The  birth-places  of  the  British  subjects  were  as  follows:  New  Zealand  702,779;  United 
Kingdom  228,684;  Australia  59,693;  other  British  possessions  4,570. 

Births  and  Deaihs. — ^The  birth  rate  in  18S6  was  35.40  per  1,000  of  Dopulation,  but  it 
declined  steadily  from  year  to  year  until  in  1899  it  was  25.12 — the  lowesjt  percentage  reached 
in  the  history  of  New  Zealand.  The  rate  mcreased  yearly  until  1967,  when  27,30  was 
recorded.  In  i§ii  the  rate  fell  to  25.97.  The  number  of  children  to  a  marriage  for  the 
twenty-year  period  1802-1911  shows  a  decline  from  4.5^  to  3.07.  Of  every  1,000  children 
born  in  1911,  41  were  born  out  of  wedlock  as  against  45  m  1910. 

Thedieath  rate  per  1,000  of  population  has  been  as  high  as  10.95  (in  1^7)1  but  fell  to 
9.39  in  191 1,  which  is  slightly  below  the  New  Zealand  average  of  the  previous  ten  years, 
slightly  below  that  of  Australia  and  much  below  that  of  all  European  countries.  The 
principal  causes  of  death  in  191 1  were:  cancer,  7.97  per  10,000  of  mean  population;  phthisis, 
5.58;  pneumonia,  5.14;  gastritis  and  enteritis,  3.69. 

Although  the  birth  rate  in  New  Zealand  is  low  ais. compared  wi^h  that  of  some  Europeaii 
countries  the  death  rate  (particularly  among  infant^)  is  the  lowest  recorded  by  an^  country 
in  the  world.  As  a  result,  the  natural  increase  of  population — by*  excess  of  births  over 
deaths — ^is  exceptionally  high.  The  natural  increase  per  1,000  of  mean  population  for  the 
decennial  period  ended  191 1  was  17.00  as  compared  with  11.71  for  Englaiuland  Wales  during 
the  same  period. 

Migration. — The  migration  returns  shovi^  considerable  fluctuations.  For  instance  the 
net  increase  by  migration  in  the  years  1 907-11  was: — (1907)  5,730;  (1008),  14,261;  (1909), 
4,719;  (1910),  3,408;  (1911),  4,200.  In  the  same  period  the  natural  increase  rtmainetl 
consistently  steady:  (1907),  15,028;  (19O8),  16,807;  (1909)*  17^565;  (i9«>)i  i6,34S;  («9ii>. 
16,820,  During  the  same  years,  arrivals  from  the  United  Kingdom  were:  (1907),  7,449; 
a^)^  U,3+8;  (1909)*  11.J84;  (1910),  9,367;  (1911),  U,379-  Departures  for  the  United 
Kingdom  were:    (1007),  2,446;  (1908),  2, 6j5;  (1969),  2,676;  (iQio).  2,509;   (1910. .  2,755- 

Religion.'^'The  New  Zealand  census  includes  the  religions  of  the  people.  An  analysis 
of  the  1911  returns  ^ves  the  followinp^  pei^ntages^ — Church  of  Engiahd  and  Protestants 
not  otherwise  .defined  41. 14;  Presbyterian  25.33;  Roman  Catholics  ami  Catholics,  undefined 
13.97;  Methodist  9-43;  Baptist  1.99;  Hebrew  0.21.  The  number  who  objected  to  stat^ 
their  religion  represented  3.57  per  cent. 

.  Agriculture. — The  census  for  191 1  showed  the  total  area  of  land  under  occupation  to  be 
40,238,126  atcres,:of  which  16,265,890  acres  were  under  cultivation.  The  pnncipal  crops 
were:  Vrheat,  8,290,281  bushels;  oats,  10,118,^17  bushels;  bairley,  927,112  bushels;  potdrtoef, 
141,510  tons.  Of  the  total  production  of  wh^t  7,000  bushels  were  required  tor  home 
consumption  and  seed  in  191 1.  There  is  no. regular  export  of  wheat.  Butter  and  cheese 
were  exported  in  191 1  to  the  value  of  £1,216,137 — an  fncrcase  of  about  20b  per  cent  ill  ten 
yters.  Frozen  meat  exports  doubled  in  value  in  ten  years.  The  exports  in  l^if  wec« 
valued  at  £4,173,014. 

Tradt.— The  value  of  imports  has  been;— (1009),  £15,674,710  (from  United  Kingdom 
£9.2^7.786);  (1910)  £17,051,583  (from  United  Kingdom  £10,498,771);  (ipli)  £10,584,789 
(from  United  I^ingdom  £11,787,300).  Exports:— (1900)  £19,661,996  (to  United  Kingdom 
£16,193.188);  (1910)  £22,180,209  (to  United  Kinedom  £18,663,118);  (ion)  £19,528,490  (to 
United.  Kingdom  £i5»i34.743)-    The  total  trade  per  head  of  population   waa:r-(i9Q9i) 

1  See  £.  dBjf  xix,  624  et  scq* 
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ii^'7-3f  (1910)  jC59.i0.4;(i9ii)  £38.0.2.  The  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  stx^montiis 
of  1912  were: — imports,  £10,281,641;  exports,  £r4,539,o86. 

The  Preferential  Tarin  takes  the  form  of  a  surtax  on  certain  goods  not  being  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  some  part  of  the  British  Dominions.  Out  of  the  total  of  486  items  on 
the  Tariff'  193  are  schediilc^d  under  the  surtax.  The  surtax  wais  legalised  in  1903.  The 
New  Zealand  Official  Year  Book  8ays:r^'*The  value  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  has 
never  assumed  large  proportions,  ranging  from  13.5  to  i^  per  cent,  of  the  total  during  the 
past  ten  years.  From  1899  to  1904  there  was  a  steady  increase,  but  since  the  latter  year 
the  proportion  has  fallen — a  result  no  doubt  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  preferential 
treatment  of  British  goods." 

Reciprocity  is  provided  for  under  the  Customs  Duties  Act  1908,  where  any.  country, 
being^  part  of  the  British  Dominions,  agrees  to  reduce  or  abolish  a  duty  against  New  Zealand 
l[>roducts  or  manufactures.  Treaties  under  this  Act  are  in  force  between  New  Zealand- and 
the  Union  of  South  Afriqa,  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Canada.  . 

Railways, — The  chief  asset  in  which  loan  money  has  been  invested  in  the  Dominion  is 
the  Railways.  It  is  also  the  most  profitable.  According  to  the  Railways  report  for  the 
year  ended  March  31,  1912  the  year  s  earnings  (which  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year 
&y  £182,327)  were  £3,676,^09,  and  the  expenditure  £2,465,896,  showing  a  net  profit  on 
working  of  £1,210,613,  equal  to  a  return  of  3.98  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  opened 
lines  and  3.70  on  the  opened  and  unopened  lines.  The  lines  opened  for  traffic  were  2,808 
miles,  and  the  capital  cost  £36,506,089;  the  capital  cost  of  opened  and  unopened  lines  was 
£32,689,170  in  1912.  The  entire  railway  system,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  miles  of  private 
lines  used  for  specific  purposes,  is  now  owned  and  controlled  by  the  government. 

Defence, — ^The  most  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  Defence  Forces  has  been 
the  operation  of  the  compulsory  training  provisions  of  tbe  Defence  Act  of  1^09  (amended 
1910).  That  Act  provides  for  the. gradual  military  training  of  every  male  New  Zea- 
lander  from  the  age  of  1 2  years  to  the  age  of  25,  after  which  he  must  serve  in  the  Reserve 
up  to  the  age  of  30.  There  are  no  distinctions  and  np  exemptions;  but  tliose  who,  In 
consequence  of  religious  convictions,  have  a  conscientious  objection  to  beariog  arms, 
may  be  trained  as  far  as  possible  in  the  non-combatant  branches,  of  which  ambulance 
work  is  made  a  special  feature.  From  12  to  14  a  boy  is  a  junior  cadet;  then  he  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  senior  cadets  and  becomes  a  member  of  the  Military  Forces,  although  not 
liable  to  be  called  out  to  fight.  He  remains  a  senior  cadet  until  iS^  at  which  age  he  is 
drafted  into  the  Territorial'  Force  and  is  liable  to  b^.  called  out  at  any  time  for  service 
within  the  Dominion. '  At  25  he  is  transferred  to  the?  Reserve  till  30,  when  he  is  dis- 
charged but  is  still  liable  to  be  called  back  to  his  regiment  in  case  ol  war.  The  number 
of  Territorials  .and  senior  cadets  xegtstered  or  serving  up  to  March  25,  1913  were  as 
follows:  Territorials  under  21 — 6,309;  registered  for  enrolment — 22,214;  senior  cadets 
— 3P»S6o;  territorials  over  age  but  desirous  of  continuing  service— 2,862;  total  61,945. 
:The  training  of  the  cadet  and  soldier  is  strictly  territorial, — that  is  to  say,  except  for.  the 
one  week  a  year  spent  in  camp,  training  is  carried  out  within  reach  of  the  man's  home  and 
at  convenient  times.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  military  authorities  that  the  New  Zealand 
Territorial  Force  Cannot  be  fairly  compared  with  the  Teri*itorial  Force  of  thfe  United 
Kingdom,  which  has  the  reguJ^  army  and  special  reserve  in  front  of  it.  The  New  Zea- 
land Territorial  Force  is  the  New  Zealand  Army,  and. the  Permanent  Force  (ofBcers, 
warrant  and  non-commissioned  officers)  are  its  auxiliaries  to  control,  guide  and  instruct 
it.  The  Force  will  be  about  30,000  strong,  and  is  organised  in  field  and  coast  defence 
units,  with  practically  the  same  establishment  for  peace  as  for  war.  Nine  oJ9Gicers  of  the 
New  Zealand  Staff  Corps  were  in  191 2  undergoing  instruction  in  England  and  two  in 
India;  the  number  of  imperial  officers  interchanged  and  on  loan  from  the  imperial  army, 
serving  with  the  New  Zealand  forces,  was  15. 

Finance.— Thi^  budget  of  the  new  Minister  of  Finance  was  presented  in  the  Hou$e  of 
Representatives  on  August  6,  191a..  The  actual  revenue  for  igii-x2  was  ^£11,032,544, 
being  £693,534  in  excess  of  the  estimate,  and  the  actual  expenditure  £10^4,677,  being 
•jj264,309  under  the  estimate.  The  gross  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
(March  31,  1912)  amounted  to  £84,352,913,  and  the  net  debt  (i.e.  less  accrued  .sinking 
fund)  to  £82,193,310.  The  following  were  the  principal  purpose  for  which  the  various 
Amounts  were  borrowed  and  applied:  Maori  War,  £2,537,000;  Defence  £3^369,952; 
Railwajrs  £26,154,970;  Roads  and  Bridges  Construction  and  Lands  Improvements 
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2(^,240,676;  Public  Buildings  £5,643,912;  Telegraph  and  Telephone  line^  £1,601,767; 
Immigration  £2,477,119;  Harbours  and  lighthouses  £586,942;  Purchase  of  Native  UaadA 
£2,7x5,217.  "  (pinions  may  differ,"  said  the  Minister  of  Finance,  "  as  to  how  much  ol 
the  total  is  self-supporting,  but  the  amount  expended  in  the  construction  of  railways, 
the  purchase  of  native  lands  and  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  settlement  are  of  this  nature, 
and  the  amounts  spent  on  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  loans  to  locai  bodies,  and  re- 
serve fund  securities  must  be  regarded  as  revenue  pMducing.  Other  amounts,  such  as 
those  expended  on  purchasing  the  -Baiik  of  New  Zealand  shares  and  for  advances  to 
settlers  and  workers,  bring  in  more  income  than  is  paid  out  for  interest."  Loans  were  to 
fall  due  in  the  seven  yedrs  ending  1919  amounting  to  £23,176,478,  of  which  there  was 
payable  £10,568,550.  in  London,  £2,133,550  in  Australia  and  £10,474,378  in  New  Zea^ 
land.  "  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  public  debt,"  said  the  Minister,  "  wiU  require  to 
be  etther  renewed  or  paid  off  by  fresh  loans." 

FolUical  History. — The  years  1909-2 2. are  important  in  the  political  history  of  New 
Zealand,  which  in  1907  became  a  *'  Dominion."-  In  1969  the  government  offered  Great 
Britain  "  at  least  one^first-class  battleship  (and,  if  necessary,  two)  of  the  Dreadnought 
or  latest  type,"  and  took  the  lead  in  the 'movement  in  the  Oversea  Dominions  for  im- 
penalising  the  British  navy'.  In  191 1- the  Imperial  Conferenoe  in  London  was  attended 
on  behalf  of  New  21ealand  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward  (Prime  Minister  since  1906;  b.  1857)  and 
Sir  John  Findlay  (Attorney  General;  b.  1862),  and  of  the  52  resolutions  which  made  up 
the  Agenda  for  that  Conference  no  fewer  than  23  stood  in  the  name  of  New  Zealand — 
including  (me  which  aimed  at  the  re-constitution  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  constitti^ 
tion  of  an  Imperial  Council  but  was  eventually  withdrawn.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  and  Sir 
John  Findlay  (the  former  having  been  created  a  baronet  and  the  latter  a  knight  during 
their  attendance  at  the  Conference)  returned  to  New  Zealand  in  the  latter  part  of  191 1, 
to  face  a  general  election  at  which  the  party  which  had  ruled  New  Zealand  uninter- 
ruptedly for  more  than  twenty  years  under  the  leadership  of  John  Ballance,  Richard 
Seddon  and  Joseph  Ward  in  succession,  was-  shattered.  The  Prime  Minister  refused  to 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  elections,  and  met  the  new  parliament  with  a  new  policy,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  in 
February  1912  by  a  member  of  the  same  jparty  and  a  former  colleague,  Mr.  Thomas 
MacKenzie  (b.  •1854)  who  fprmed  a  Ministry  as  follQws:  Thos.  MacKenzie,  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  Lands;  A.  M.  Myers,  Minister  of  Finance  and  Defence;  W.  D. 
S.  MacDonald,  Minister  of  Native  Affairs;  J.  A.  Hannan,  Minister  of  Education;  G. 
Laurenson,  Minister  of  Customs;  G.  W.  Russell,  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs;  James 
Colvin,  Minister  of  Mines;  Thomas  Buxtpn,  Minister  without  portfolio;  Te  RangUiiroa, 
Minister  representing  Native  Race.  Mr.  MacKenzie's  government  lasted  however  only 
five  months,  being  defeated  in  July.  And  thus  ended  the  ultra-Radical  regime  whkfa 
had  existed  from  January  1891  to  July  191 2— a  period  of  over  21  years. 

The  most  interesting  incident  in  the  short-lived  career  of  the  MacKenzie  Ministry 
was  in  connection  with  the  request  of  the  Imperial  government  to  include  the  battleship 
**  New  Zealand  "  (the  Dominion's  gift  to  the  Imperial  Navy)  in  the  Home  Fleet.  In  the 
early  part  of  May  191 2  the  Colonial  Secretary  telegraphed  to  the  New  Zealand  govern* 
ment :  *'  In  the  event  of  the  increases  of  the  naval  programmes  of  European  Powers 
whidi  now  seem  imminent  and  likely,  in  the  interests  of  naval  supremacy  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  battle  crtiser  '  New  Zealand,'  instead  of  serving  in  China,  should  be 
fq>pomted  to  the  Home  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  where  alone  she  would  be  matched 
against  vessels  of  her  own  size  and  quality."  The  Premier  of  New  Zealand  replied: 
"  The  government  approves  your  proposals  and  considers  *  New  Zealand  '  should  be 
stationed  where  Home  Government  consider  her  of  most  value."  This  message  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  these  terms:  "  His  Majesty's  Government 
convey  their  deep  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  your  patriotic  action  in  accepting  so 
readily  the  suggestion  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  at  large." 

Mr.  W,  F.  Massey  (b.  1856),  Leader  of  the  Opposition  for  Several  years,  who  sucoeedt 
ed  to  the  Premiership,  was  a  Conservative  in  New  Zealand  political  nomenclature  bu^ 
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a  Moderate  Liberal  from  an  English  pqint  of  view.  He  surrounded  himself  with  col* 
leagues  who  collectively  made  up  the  strongest  cabinet  New  Zealand  had  possessed  for  a 
generation.  More  than  half  the  members  of  the  cabinet  were  university  graduates — 
a  distinction  unique  in  the  history  of  New  Zealand  Ministries^  The  Ministry,  which 
had  a  good  working  majority,  was  constituted  as  follows:  W.  F.:  Massey,  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Minister  of  Lands,  Agriculture  and  Labour;  J.  Alien,  Minister  of  Finance^  Defence 
and  Education;  W.  H.  Herries,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Native  AfiEairs;  W«  Eraser, 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Mmes;  A..L.  Hecdman,  Attorney-General  and  Minister  of 
Justice;  F.  M.  B.  Fisher,  Minister  of 'Customs  and  Marioe;  F.  H.  D.  Bell,  Minister  oi 
Internal  Affairs  and  Leader  of  the  Legislative  Council;  R.  .H.  Rhodes^  Postmaster- 
General  and  Minist^of  Public  Health;  Dr.>Pomare,  Member  6f  the  Executive  Council 
representing  the  Native  Rade. 

The  Massey  government  announced  their  determination  to  bring  about  closer  iettl&^ 
ment  af  the  land  and  to  make  this  the  most  important  plank  in  their  policy.  They 
proposed  to  lessen  the  graduated  tax  on  estates  of  j(i5,ooo  unimproved  value,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  graduation  should  be  regular  and  increasing  with  every  £i  increase  in  un- 
improved value^  while  increasing  the  tax  payable  on  estates  tl  over  £30,000  unimproved 
value.  The  new  law  .was  to  provide  that  the-  2  5  per  cent  additional  tax  now  impbsed  on 
estates  of  -£40^00,  or  more  in  unimproved  vahie  should  apply  to  estates  of  more  than 
£30,000. 

One  of  the  first  executive  acts  of  the  Massey  Ministry  was  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Thomas  MacKenzie  to  the  position  of  Hi^  Commissioner  in  London  in  succession  to 
Mr.  C.  Wray  Palliser,  who  on  Mr.  MacKenzie 's  appointment  resumed  his  office  of  secre- 
tary to  the  High  Commissioner's  Department,  which  he  had  held  during  Mr.  W.  Pern* 

ber  Reeves'  and  Sir  William  Hall^ Jones'  tenures  of  office  as  High  Commissioners. 

OW/uary.— Sir  John  Logan  Campbell,  known  as  "The  Father  of  New  Zealand,"  died 
at  Auckland  on  the  21st  of  June  19 12.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  8th  of  November 
1817,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh  University.  After  taking  a  medical  degree  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  but  in  1839  he  left  it  and  emigrated  to  Sydney.  A  year 
later  he  went  to  New  Zealand  and  there  founded  at  Auckland  the  firm  of  Brown  &  CampbelL 
In  1856  he  joined  the  Stafford  government  as. a  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  From 
1 861  to  1 871  he  was  in  England;  but  he  returned  to  New  Zealand*  and  there  held  many 
important  posts,  including  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Auckland  and  of 
the  Board  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.*  He  was  the  author  of  Poemimo,  a  book  on  early 
life  in  Auckland.     He  was  knighted  in  1902. 

Sir  William  Steward,  ex-Speaker  of  New  Zealand  House  of  RepresentativeSi:  di^  at 
Wellington,  N.Z.,  on  the  1st  of  November  1912.  He  was  born  at  Readingi  Berks-,  on  the 
20th  of  January  1841 ,  and  went  to  New  Zealand  in  1862,  where  for  30  years  he  was  a  Journalist 
and  newspaper  proprietor.  He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1870  and  was 
its  oldest  member.  From  1893  to  1901  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  in  1901  he  was 
knighted.  He  published  Carmina  Varia  (1867)  and  The  Vision  of  Aoran^.aHd  Other  Poems 
(1906).  (L,.J.  BrubntO 

SOUTH  AFMCA* 

The  area  of  British  South  Africa,  according  to  1911  official  figures,  is  i»204,358  sq« 
m.  In  the  same  year  the  census  returns  gave  the  total  population  as  8,196^214  of  wh6m 
1,305^531  were  Europeans  or  whites.  Administratively  British  South  Africa  consists  of: 
(i)  The  Union  of:  South  Africa,  a  self-governing  dominion  comprising  the  Gape,  Natali 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  provinces;  (2)  The  Territory  of  Rhode»a,  adsoinis- 
tered  by  the  chartered  company  of  British  South  Africa;  (3)  The  Native  Protectorates-^ 
Ba^utoland,  Bechuanaland  and  Swa;siland,  administered  as  crown  colonies.  South 
Afrita,  however,  forms  one  Customs  Union,  and  the  interests  of  Rhodesia  and  the  Native 
Protectorates  axe  so  intimately  connectied  with  those  of  the  Union  that  it  is  best  to  tireat 
the  whole  area  afe a  utiit.  This-  plan  has  been  adopted  below,  but  certain  particulars,  re- 
garding Rhodesia  and  the  Protectorates  are  given. in  separate  sections. .  : 

Vital  Staiislics.^^Tahle  I,  compiled  from  the  X9i;i  census  return,  gpives  details  of  the 
area  and  population.  .  Compared  with  the  censUs  of  1^4  the  increase  in  the  white 
population  was  172,390.    Of  this  increase  123,285  was  in  the  Transvaal  alone,  the  in- 

*  See  E.  B.  mxv,  463  ef  seq,  and  allied  articles.        •  » 
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Area 
Sq.  m. 

Pop. 

1911 

White. 

Native 

and 

Coloured. 

Total. 

Union  of  S.  Africa:-^ 

Cape  Province 

Transvaal  Province  ... 
'  Natal  Province  (includes  Zulu- 
land).       ...... 

Ocangf  Free  State  Province.     . 

276.995 
111,196 

35,371 
50,392 

582.377 
420,562 

9a.  H4 

175.189 

.   1.982,588 
1,265.650 

1.095.929 
352.985 

2.564.965 
1,686,21a 

1.194.043 
528.174 

Total  Union  .     ..... 

473^54 

1,276,242 

4,697,152 

5,973.394 

r                                                                  * 

Territories:-^^ 

S.  Rhodesia    ... 

N.  Rhodesia   .     .                 .     . 

148,575 
290.000 

1 

23,606 
1,497 

747471 
821.102 

771,077 
822.599 

Total  Rbodesia    .     .     , 

438,575 

25.103 

1.568,573 

1.593.676 

Proteotorates;— 

Bechuanaland 

Basutoland 

.    Swaziland       ..<... 

• 

275.000 

10,293 

6.536 

1,692 

1.4" 
1.083 

123.658 

402.434 
98,876 

125.350 

403,84s 
99.959 

Total  Protectorates  .  •    .     . 

291,829 

9    ^ 

4,186 

624,968 

629.154 

Total  British  South  Africa   .     .      . 

1,204.358 

1,305.531 

6,890,693 

8,196,224 

crease  in  the  white  population  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Union  being  slight.  In 
Rhodesia  the  white  population  had  nearly  doubled  in  the  seven  years.  The  increase 
in. the  native  and  coloured  population  was  885,660.  With  respect  to  the  coloured  popu- 
lation two  important  factors  must  be  remembered,  (i)  The  Cape  province  total  of 
native  and  coloured  includes  391,000  persons  with  a  marked  strain  of  white  blood, 
officially  classed  as  "  mixed;"  the  total  "  mixed  "  population  being  435,000.  (2)  The 
Natal  province  total  of  native  and  coloured  includes  133,000  Indians.  There  were 
ako  10,048  Indians  in  the  Transvaal,  the  total  Asiatic  population  being  153,000. 

The  increase  in  the  total  population  in  the  Union  between  1904  and  191 1  was  x  5.1 2  %; 
in  the  white  population  14.44%,  in  the  native  population  t6%,  in  the  Asiatic  and  other 
coloured  races  9,84%.  Among  the  whites  there  were  86.18  females  to  loo  males  in  191 1^ 
compared  with  75.85  %  in  1904.  For  a^  races  there  were  94.11  females  to  100  males  in 
1911,  compared  with  92.97  in  1904.  Increase  by  hnmigration  is  slight.  In  1911, 
55,000  passengers  landed  at  S.  African  ports  and  46,006  embarked. 

The  population  of  the  chief  towns  at  the  1911  census  was;  Cape  Province.-^ 
Cape  Town,  with  suburbs,  161,579  (85^^^  whites);  Port  Elizabeth  and  suburbs,  37^063 
(20,007  whites);  East  Lbndon,  24,606  (14^899  whites);  Kimberley  (including  Beacons- 
field,  the  municipalities  were  amalgamated  in  1912),  44,433  (17,507  whites);  Graham's 
Town,  13,830  (7,323  whites);  King  William's  Town,  9,028  (5,570  whites).  Ndtai 
Praoince. — Durban  and  suburbs,  89,998  -  (34,880  whites) ;  Pletermaritzburg,  30,555 
(14,737  whites);'  Ladysmith  5,595  (2,287  whites).  Transvaal  Pr&tince. — Pretoria  and 
suburbs,  57,674  (35,942  whites);  Johannesburg,  237,104  (119,953  whites);  Germiston, 
54*325  (15,579  Whites) ;  Boksburg,  43,628  (11,529  whites) ;Benoni,  32,560  (8,639  whites); 
Roodepoort-Maraisburg,  32,578  (7,657  whites)-^  these  foqr  last  named  are  all  towns  on 
the  Rand  as  is  ab6  Krugersdorp,  55,144  (13,132  whites).  Orange  Free  State  Province. — 
Bloemfontein,  26,925  (14,720  whites);  Jagersfontein,  9,019  (2,067  whites);  Harrismith> 
6,799  (3i447  whites).    Rhodesia, — Bulawayo,  whites  5,199;  Salisbury,  whites  3,479. 

Conmierce  and  Agrictdture. — ^VVhile  .eold  and  diamonds  are  ?till  the  chief  sources  of 
weahh  there  was  during  1910-12  a  marked  development  in  other  mining  industries  (coal,' 
eoppter,  tin,  fltc.)  and  in  agriculture.  The  valueot  external  trade  for  the  whole  of  British 
South  Africa  (excluding  specie  and  government  stores)  is  shown  as  follows:-^ 
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1910  191 1  1912 

(I St  nine  months  only) 
Exports  £54.509.000  £57.734.000  £46,512,000 

rhiports  35,123,000  36,423,000  27,460,000 

Compared  with  tQ07  the  export  figures  for  191 1  showed  an  increase  of  over  £10,000,000 
or  21  %;  the  imports  for  the  same  period  increased  £10,500,000  or  over  aq  %.  Of  the  imports 
in  191 1  it  was  officially  estimated  that  £6,351,000  or  17%  were  taken  by  native  or  colodred 
consumers,  a  sigfnificant  indication  of  their  economic  importance  to  the  coun1;ry.  In  1911 
the  United  Kingdom  supplied  58%  of  the  imports,  those  of  the  British  empire  as  a  whole 
being  64%.  Germany  and  the  United  States  came  next  as  importers.  By  reason  of  the 
preference  tariff  granted  them  BHtish  goods  benefited  in  191 1,  in  the  Union  alone,  by 
£538,000,  Australian  goods  by  £46,000  and  Canadian  goods  by^.  £16,066.  Neariy  an  the 
exports  (92%  in  191 1;  go  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  following  were  in  ijii^he  chief 
exports:*  gold  £37,608,000;  diamonds  £8,282,000;  wool  £3,900,000;  ostncih  feathers' 
£2,253,000;  angora  and  mohair  £917,000;  hides  and  skins  £1,216,000;  coal  £1,079,000; 
copper  £615,000.  These  figures  oo  not,  however,  represent  fully  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment. The  export  of  maize,  bat-k  (for  tanning)  and  of  fruit  has  greatly  developed,  while  much 
of  the  increased  production  in  191 1  was  consumed  locally.  The  imports  of  agricultural 
machinery,  £148,000  in  1910,  rose  f o  £196,000  in  1911.  But  the  development  0/  industries 
besideis  gold  and  diamond  mining  is  best  shown  by  the  value  of  other  goods  expbrted;  valued 
at  £9,500.000  in  1908,  they  were  worth  £13,300,000  in  1910  and  £13,700,000  in  1911. 

The  gold  output  from  the  Transvaal  mines  for  191 1  was  £35*041 ,000;  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1912  it  was  £32,242,635.  The  issued  capital  at  the  end  of  191 1  was  £62^325,000, 
and  £8,066,000  represented  dividends.  The  diamond  output  was,  from  the  Cape  rrovince 
(tnchidinc'  3^46,000  from  river  diggings)  £5,506,000,  an  increase  of  £298,000  over  1910;  the 
Transvaal  diamond  output  in  i^iitmostly  from  the  Premier  mine)  was £1 ,628,000.  In  May 
1911  alluvial  diamonds  were  discovered  at  Mooifontein  on  the  Transvaaf  side  of  the  Vaal 
in  the  Bloemhof  district,  and  17  m.  N.W.  of  the  river  bank  in  a  great  gravel  covered  area. 
Alluvial  diamonds  had  never  previously  been  found  so  far  from  the  river.  A  minin|[  town 
of  10,000  inhabitants  (half  whites)  has  sprung  up  and  there  is  every  likelihood  of  the  diggings 
having  a  ihe  <jt  several  years.  By  the  qstddle  of  1912  diamonds  worth  oyer  £300,000  teid  been 
found.  Of  more  importance  was  the  proof  afforded  in  ¥912  that  there  were  rich  copper  fields 
in  the  Messina  district,  northern  Transvaal. 

Finance. — ^The  following  feire  the  figures  for  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Union 
(Rhodesia  and  the  protectorates  being  dealt  with  separately  below).  The  financial  year  ends 
March  31,  and  as  the  Union  was  established  on  Mav  31,  1910^  the  6rst  financial  "yetrV 
contained  ten  months  only.  It  should  also  be  pointecf  out  that  the  account  of  the  Railways 
and  Harbours  Board  is  not  shown  in  the  budget  statements,  only  the  contribution  from  the 
board  to  the  consolidated  fund.  Revenue:  (1910-11)  £14,392,000,  (1911-12)  £17,336,006, 
(1912-13  est.)  £16,288,000.  Expenditure:  (1910-11)  £13,598,000,  (191T-12)  £1^.^3^.006; 
C1912-13  est.)  £  1 7,129,00a  The  actual  revenue  for  ApriPSeptember  1912  wa&  £8^473,000; 
the  expenditure  for  the  same  period  £7,629,000.  The  public  debt  on  March  31,  191 1  was 
£114,236,000;  the  yearly  interest  £^,8^6,006.  The  Union  government,  to  the  end  of  1^12. 
had  contracted  no  permanent  loan;  thei  indebtedness  being  that  incurred  previously  to  Union. 

The  following  figures  for  191 1-12  show  the  m&in  sources 6f  revenue:  Customs  £4,^08,000; 
mines  (part  proprietory  profits,  part  16%  tax  on. profits,  imposed  191 1)  £2,305,000,  licence?, 
stamp  duties,  transfers  &c.  £1,653,000;  taxes  on  natives  £1,181,000;  contributioi^  from 
Railways  and  Harbours  fund  £1,159,000.  In  1910-11  the  Board's  contribution  had  been 
£1,520,000;  it  was  reduced  in  1912-1^  to  £500,000,  and  is  intended  to  cease  altogether, 
pronts  from  railways  and  harbours  being  allocated  to  developing  industries,  by  reduction 
in  rates  and  fares,  and  in.  improving  means  of  jcommDnication.  Expenditure  is  practically 
whplly  on  th^  civil- service.  la  1911-1^  the  sum  of  ^418,000.  was  spent  on  defence.  Ttie 
provincial  administrations  cost  the  Union  jC3>3i5rOo6.'  (No  permanent  arrangement  as  to 
provincial  finance  had  been  reached  by  the  close  of  1912.)  Up  to  March  191 2  the  sum  of 
£5.889,060  was  spent  by=  the  Railways  and  Harbours  Boatd  on  eapital  and  betterment 
Account;  of  this  £2,400,600  was  allocated  to  bailding  new  railwajrsi  Reductions  in  railway 
rates,  to  the  end  of  1912  represented  a  loss  ia  revenue  of  £i»335.ooo.  In  191 1  the  Railway^ 
Board  showed  a  revenue  of  £12,163,000  and  expenditure  £12,056,000;  the  Harbours  fioarq  a 
revenue  of  £852,000  and  expenditure  £729,000.  The  state  owned  harbours  are  Cape  Towii, 
Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban  and  Mossel  Bay. 

.Cammtinicaiitms, — 'The  contract  for  carrying  ocean  mails  by  the  Unioa-Caitle  IkMits 
expired  in  .September  1912.  Meantime  the  company's  fleet  had  been  purchas^  by  the 
Elder  Dempster  Shipping  Company  which  on  Septemoer  9, 1912  concludeo  a  new  agreement 
(to  last  ten  years)  with  the  government,  framed  to  meet  the  requitements  of  an  act  passed 
in  April  191 1  by  the  Union  Parliament  iorbidding  the  entry  into  any  contract  with  any  person 
or  cpmpany  wHch  granted  rebates  to  shippers.    This  act  was  aimed  at  the  "shipping  ring" 

\  South  Alrica  supplies  the  world's  narloets  with  about  85%  of  their  requiremeats  of 
'^tnch  feathers. 
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which  controlled  Ireight  rates  to  and  fiom  South  Africa..  The  contract  with  Elder  Dempater 
(who  in  October  placed  orders  for  two  new  liners  for  the  S.  African  service,  each  of  over  15,000 
tons)  left  the  time  for  the  mail  boat  service  unaltered,  namely  16  days  15  hours,  between 
Southampton  and  Cape  Town.  Over  80%  of  the  shipping  is  British.  The  net  tonnage  of 
vessels  entering  and  clearing  Upion  ports  rose  from  11,494,000  in  1910  to  over  12,550,000  in 
191 1.  Another  2,ooo,cmx>  tonnage  represents  the  trade  of  Lourengo  Marques  and  Beira  with 
British  South  Africa. 

Wireless  tele{;raphic  stations  have  been  established  at  Cape  Town  and  Durban.  The 
inland  telegraphic  service  was  in  191 1  connected  with  German  S.  W.  Africa. 

In  October  J9X2  the  total  mileage  of  the  railways  open  was,  in  the  Union  8,400  (of  this 
mileage  7,646  was  state  owned);  belonging  to  the  Rhodesian  Railway  Systems  2,357.  The 
Rhodesian  system  includes  the  railway  running  through  the  BechuanaLand  protectorate 
(it  is  part  of  the  trunk  line  north  from  Cape  Town)  and  the  Beira  railway.  There  was  in  191a 
through  communication  from  Cape  Town  to  Katanga  (Belgian  Conp^o)  a  distance  of  2,316 
miles,  all  save  167  miles  being  In  British  territory.  With  the  following  exceptions  the  rail- 
ways built  since  1910  were  mainly  short  lines  to  serve  rural  districts.  The  railwav  from 
Ermelo  to  Piet  Relief  (70  m.)  opened  in  July  loii,  was  in  1912  being  extended  to  Vryheid 
(69  m.)  to  give  a  direct  route  from  Durban  to  the  Eastern  Transvaal.  In  October  191 2  the 
Johannesburg-Zeerust  line  was  completed  to  Mafeking,  thus  reducing  the  railway  distance 
from  the  Rand  to  Bulawayo  by  240  miles  and  making  Durban  the  Union  port  nearest  to 
Rhodesia,  In  the  northern  Transvaali  the  Pretoria-Pietersburg  line  was  continued  to 
Bandolier  Kop  <70  m.)  and,  after  lyin^  derelict  many  years,  the  ofd  Selati  railway  was  con* 
tinned  to  Meaiiha,  on  the  Transvaal  side  of  the  Limpopo. 

Public  Buildings  and  MonurncfUs* — During  1 910-12  over  £1,300,000  was  spent  on  publie 
buildings.  The  most  notable  are  the  Union  government  offices  at  Pretoria  expected  to  be 
completed  in  1914.  The  new  General  Post  Officeat  Pretoria  (opened  Oct.  19 1 1 )  is  a  handsome 
and  commodious  Renaissance  building.  The  museumi  government  library  and  University 
College  at  Pretoria  have  also  been  completed.^  The  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Cape  Town  have 
been  enlarged,  as  have  also,  the  Law  Courts  in  that  city.  New  Law  Courts  have  been  built 
at  Johannesburg  and  Durban.  A  University  College  has  been  buih  at  Pietermaritzburg. 
Over  £500,000  was  spent  on  harbour  improvements!  notably  at  Durban  where  a  permanent 
quay  wall  was  built  at  the  harbour  entrance  while  the  harbour  at  Congella  was  opened  up. 

A  memorial  to  Cecil  Rhodes  has  been  placed  in  the  Groot  Schuur  estate  on  tne  slopes  of 
Table  Mountain.  It  is  a  granite  temple  in  the  Doric  style  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  on 
either  side  of  which  are  four  lions  sculptured  by  J.  M.  bwan.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  is  Gl 
F.  Watts's  statue  of  "  Physical  Energy  '  (of  which  the  cast  is  in  Kensington  Gardens,  London) 
and  in  the  centre- of  the  temple  is  a  gigantic  bust  of  Rhodes. 

Progress  has  been  made  with  tne  new  Anglican  cathedral  in  Cape  Town.     In  it  was 

g laced  in  19 12  a  magnificently  illuminated  MS.  vellum  volume  bearing  the  names  of  the 
British  slain  in  the  war  of  1899-1902. 
In  November  1912  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Max  Michaelas,  formerly  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Wernher,  Beit  &  Co.,  had  putx:hased  from  Sir  Hugh  Lane  a  coltectiori 
of  46  pictures  by  old  Dutch  masters,  including^  paintings  by  Rembrandt,  Frans  Hate,  Jan 
Steen  and  Vandyck.  These  he  presented  -to  the  Union  government  to  form'  the  nucleus  of  a 
national  gallery.  Sir  Hu^  Lane  had  previously  formed  a  collection  of  modern  -  masters  at 
the  Johannesburg  Municipal  Gallery,  of  which  he  was  the  first  honorary  director;  The 
Michaelas  collection  is  to  be  housed  at  Cape  Town. 

Rhodesia, — In  July  iqii  N.E.  and  N.W.  Rhodesia  were  amalgamated  under 'the 
title  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  a  change  indicative  of  the  recognition  that  N.E.  Rhodesia 
would  follow  the  fortunes  of  South  Africa  rather  than  those  of  Nyasaland.  The  census 
of  April  191 T  showed  that  the  White  population  of  Rhodesia  had  nearly  doubled  since 
1904,  but  was  still  very  sparse — 25,000  persons  to  438,600  sq.  m.  In  the  iS  months 
following  the  taking  of  the  census  there  were  fully  2,000  new  European  settlers.  Over 
90%  of  the  white  inhabitants  are  natural  bom  British  subjects — a  higher  percentage 
than. in  any  other  part  of  South  Africa.  The  administration  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  British  South  African  Company,  whose  charter  does  not  expire  till  1914^  Rhode- 
sians  were  divided  in  their  views  of  the  future  form  of  government  between  three  policies 
(i)  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  (2)  entry  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  (3)  a  modified  form 
of  crown  tolony  government.  The  party  advocating  the  third  alternative  was  most 
vocal.  It  was  represented  by  the  Southern  Rhodesian  League,  which  formulated  its 
views  in  November  191 2,  In  December  191 2  the  Chartered  Company  announced 
that  the  elected  members  of  the  Southern  Rhodesia  Legislative  Council  ^ould  be  iii* 
creased  from  seven  to  twelve,  and  the  nominated  members  from  five  to  eight. 
^ '.  The  revenue  figures  in  Southerly  Rhodesia  ?ire:     (1910-11).  £784,000,  (191.1-12)  £864,000, 
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(I9W-I3  est.)  £853,000;  and  the  expenditure  (1910-11)  £684,000,  (1911-12)  £838,000, 
(191=2-13  est.)  £89J.,ooo. 

The  imports  of  "ordinary  tnerchandiise"  (i.e.  excluding  railway  material,  government 
Btores  and  specie)  were  valued  at  £2,222,000  in  i9ioand  at  £2,569,000  in  191 1.  The  exports 
(excluding  eoods  in  transit)  were  £3^18,000  in  1910  and  £3,098,000  in  1911.  For  the  first 
eight  months  of  191 2  the. figures  were:  imports  £1,745,000,  exports  £2,081,000.  In  1910 
British  imports  were  69%  of  the  whole;  in  191 1  they  were  68%,  One-fifth  of  the  imports 
came  from  the  Union  of  S.  Africa.  CJermany  and  the  United  States  each  had  about  5  %  of 
the  import  trade.  Northern  Rhodesia  in  191 1 — apart  from  transit  trader— sent  exports 
worth  £150,000  into  Belgian  Congo.  Thi^  was  consequent  on  the  opening  of  railway  com- 
munication with  Katanea.  Gold  is  the  chief  export.  The  output  in  1910  was  valued  at 
£2,^68,000,  in  191 1  at  3&,647,ooo,  for  Jan-Oct.  1912  at  £2,262,000.  The  export  of  chrome 
or6  in  1910  was  £100,000,  in  191 1  £118,000.  The  output  of  coal  from  the  Wankie  mines  was 
180,000  tons  in  19 10,  aiid  212,000  tons  in  191 1. 

Rhodesia  is,  however,  pre-eminentlY  a  stock-raising  and  agricultural  country  and  most 
of  the  new  settlers  are  farmers.  Maize  is  largely  grown  for  export,  but  the  chief  export  other 
than  minerals  was  tobacco,  valued  at  £51,000  in  1910,  and  £34,000  in  191 1.  Scarcity  of 
native  labour  led  to  the  establishment  in  October  191 1  of  an  official  Native  Labour  Recruiting 
Bureau  which  secured  uniformity  of  recruiting  conditions  for  all  classes  of  employers  and 
better  conditions  for  the  natives.  A  uniform  tax  of  one  shilling  per  native  was  imposed  on 
all  employers  by  an  ordinance  passed  in  December  ton.  This  tax  the  farmers  refused  to 
pay  and  to  save  the  situation  the  ordinance  w;as  revoked  by  the  Secretary:  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  June  191 2,  at  the  request  of  the  Chartered  Company.  The  Legislative  Council, 
in  lieu  of  the  tax,  granted  a  subsidy  to  the  Labour  Bureau. 

Complaints  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  of  excessive  railway  rates  were  rife  during  the 
last  half  of  1912,  and  led  to  vigourous  protests  against  the  increased  duties  on  foodstuffs  and 
clothing  proposed  by  the  Union  commission  on  trade  and  industries.  Suggestions  to  make 
Dutch  an  omcial  language  in  Rhodesia  were  strongly  resented.  Owing  to  large  gifts  from 
Cecil  Rhodes  and  Alfi^d  Beit  there  are  as  good  facilities  in  the  country  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  of  Europeans  as  in  England.  High  schools  for  girls  and  for  boys  have 
been  opened  at  Bulawayo  and  Salisbury. 

The  Native  Protectorates. — ^The  Bechuanaland  Ptotectoratc,  Basutoland  and  Swazi- 
land remain  under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Government,  represented  by  the  High 
Commissioner  for  South.  Africa,  and  are  administered  by  Resident  Commissioners. 
They  form,  in  whole  or  in  greater  part,  native  reserves.  The  history  of  all  three  protec- 
torates in  1 910-12  was  one  of  peaceful  development,  the  fear  of  the  Basuto  and  Bechiiana 
that  they  would  be  immediately  handed  over  to  the  Union  having  been  allayed. 

Basutoland  in  191 2  changed  its  financial  year  to  end  at  March  31  {instead  of  June  30)  to 
bring  it  in  line  with  the  rest  of  British  South  Africa.  Its  prosperity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
for  the  nine  months  which  constituted  the  financial  year  1911-12  the  revenne  was  ^^138,000, 
compared  with  £145,000  for  the  full  twelve  months  on  the  preceding  financial  year. 
Expenditure  in  X910-11  was  £134,000,  in  1911-12.  £111,000.  At  the  time  of  the  census  of 
191 1  over  2i,|00o  male  Basutos  were  absent  from  the  territory,  11,800  being  engaged  on  the 
Kand  mines.  Agriculture  and  stock-raising  are  the  occupations  of  those  who  stay  at  home. 
Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  administrator  to  improve  agricultural  methods,  and  in 
1^12  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  wool  and  mohair  produced. 
Education  is  fairly  general;  17,400  scholars,  the  lAajonty  girls,  were  in  attendance  at  the  mis- 
sion schools  'of  tne  Paris  Evangelical  Society  and  other  bodies.  In  191 1  the  liut  tax  was 
abolished  and  a  tax  of  £1  per  annum  on  adult  males  substituted,  or  if  a  native  has  more  than 
one  wife  he  pays  {i  p.  a.  for  each  wife  up  to  a  maximum  of  ^  a  year  for  himself  and  his 
wives.  This  tax  yjelaed  £92,000  in  19 12.  The  Basutoland  national  council  met  at  the  capi- 
tal, Maseru,  in  March  19 12.  This  council  consists  of  99  members  (all  natives)  and  the  para- 
mount chief  (Letsie);  94  members  are  nominated  by  the  Basuto  themselves,  5  by  the  gov- 
ernment. This  c(Xincil  is  ah  advisory  body  and  keenly  critical.  The  Resident  Commis- 
sioner (appointed  1901),  Mr.  H«  C.  Sloley,  was  made  a  K.C.M.G.  in  191 1. 

^  Bechuanaland  is  a  much  poorer  country  than  Basutoland,  and  the  Bechuana  a  much  less 
virile  race  thaii  the  Basuto.  They  suffered  m  191 1,  and  again  in  1912,  from  prolonged  drought. 
Financially  Bechuanaland  approached  an  equilibrium*  in  1911-12,  when  the  revenue  was 
£5^,000  and  the  expenditure  £6^,000,  the  defidt,  made  good  by  the  Imperial  Gfovemment, 
being  the  smallest  on  record.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  staple  product  of  the  pro- 
tectorate— cattle  (which  between  1004  and  191 1  increased  from  139,000  to  323,ooo)-Hhad 
for  the  first  time  access  to  a  good  market,  Johannesburg  and  Kimberley,  restrictions  previously 
cnfdtced  owing  to  fear  of  cattle  disease  oeing  removed;  A  sum  of  £70,000  was  realised  bj^ 
the  natives  through  the  sale  of  surplus  cattle.  Bathoenr  paramount  cmef  of  the  Bangwaketsi 
died  in  July  1910  and  $ebele.  paramount  chief  of  the  Bakwena  died  in  January  191 1.  Mont- 
siva,  chief  of  the  Baralong,  died  in  April  191 1.  All  the^  chiefs  were  noted  men  in  the  early 
struggles  between  the  Boers  and  British  for  the  possesion  of  Bechuanaland,  Sebele  being 
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son  of  the  chief  Sechele,  th&  friend  of  David  Uying^Btone.    Khama  8iiryivea  and  rules  his  tribe 
— the  Bamangwato — with  undisputed  authority. 

Swaziland  is  steadil)^  recovenng  from  the  state  of  chaos  into  which  it  had  fallen  (see  £. 
B.  xxvi,  r86).  The  white  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  in  gold  and  tin  mining. 
In  191 1- 12  the  p;old  output  was  £62,0001  that  of  tin  £32,000.  The  staple  agricultural  product 
is  maize.  Dunng  191 1 -12  there  was  a  considerable  developmeift  in  fruit  growing  especially 
citrus  fruits.  The  Swazis  raise  maize  and  other  crops  and  own  large  stocks  of  cattle.  From 
7,000  to  10,000  Swazis  obtain  work  on  the  Rand  mines.  The  partition  of  rights  between  the 
European  concessionaires  and  the  Swazis  was  completed  in  1911.  Altogether  £182,000  was 
expended  on  the  settlement  of  this  <)ue8tion.  In  191 1-12  the  total  revenue  was  £57,000;  the 
expenditure  £62,000.  In  191 1  a  National  Fund  was  established,  to  be  used  tor  purposes 
beneficial  to  the  Swazis.  To  this  fund  every  adult  male  Swazi  pays  a  direct  tax  of  2s. 
a  year.  Naba  Tsibeni,  the  "  queen  regent "  continued  to  act  as  chief  of  the  Swazis.  Sobhuza, 
her  grandson  and  nominally  paramount  chief,  was  in  19 12  about  fourteen  years  old. 

PoUHcal  History. — The  most  salient  feature  in  the  history  of  South  Africa  since  the 
establi$hnieiit  of  the  Union  has  been  the  endeayoui  made  to  develop  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  country,  especially  its  agricultural  and  general  trade.  The  results 
achieved  have  been  indicated  in  preceding  sections  of  this  article. 

The  parliament  of  South  Africa  legislating  for  the  whole  Union,  the  provincial 
councils  took  a  purely  secondary  position.  Racial  questions,  as  between  the  British 
and  Boer  sections  of  the  community,  tended  to  occupy  a  less  conspicuous  position,  though 
the  indiscreet  actions  and  utterances  of  General  Hertzog,  the  minister  of  Justice  and  an 
ardent  champion  of  Boer  nationality,  caused  much  embarrassment  to  his  colleagues  and 
disquiet  among  the  people. 

Gveneral  Botha,^  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  first  session  of  the  Union  Parliament 
(opened  November  1910),  had  the  support  not  only  of  his  own  party,  the  Nationalist  or 
**  South  African  "  party  (predominantly  Boer),  but  that  of  the  four  Labour  members 
from  the  Rand  and  of  several  of  the  Natal  members,  dected  as  Independents,  The 
opposition,  known  as  the  Unionist  party  (and  mainly  British),  wsus  led  by  Dr.  Jameson 
(see  E.  B.  XV,  147),  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  January  191 1.  Owing  to  ill>health 
Sir  Starr  Jameson  resigned  the  leadership  in  April  1912  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Smartt,  an  ex-Cape  minister,  and  like  Jameson  a  medical  man.  In  October  1912  Sir 
Starr  Jameson  retired  from  parliament  altogether,  resigning  his  seat  for  Albany  (Gra* 
ham's  Town). 

General  Botha  made  one  impcHtant  change:  in  the  cabinet  during  the  first  sesskin. 
Sir  F.  R.  Moor,  ex-Premier  of  Natal,  being  succeeded  on  February  2  2d  as  minister  of 
Commerce  and  Industries  by  Col.  George  Leuchars,  also  a  Natal  representative.  This 
first  session  was  devoted  mainly  to  putting  the  Union,  madhiliery  into  working  order. 
The  inost  controversial  issue  considered  arose  out  of  the  'Education  Acts  of  the  former 
Orange  River  Colony  (see  E.  B,  xx,  160)  .which  enforced  biriinguahsm.  Element aiy 
education  was  by  the  art  establishing  the  Union  left  in  the  control  of  the  provincial 
councils.  The  Union  parliament  could  therefore  only  advise.  A:  select  committee  on 
which  both  parties  were  equally  represented  considered  the  subject,  and  on  the.  17th  of 
April  191 1  presented  a  majority  report  recommending  that  up  to  standard  IV  instruc- 
tion in  schools  be  given  in  and  through  the  "  home  language,''  with  the  optional  use,  on 
the  demand  of  parents,  of  the  other  language,  and  that  above  standard  IV  freedom  of 
choice  be  left  to  the  parents;  also  that  teachers  should  be  free  to  qualify  in  either  lan- 
guage. On  April  24th  the  Union  pariiament  approved  this  compromise,  though  General 
Hertsiog  (formerly  minister  of  education  in  the  Ofange  River  Colony)  was  not  in  fuH 
agreement.  The  success  of  an  action  for  slander  brought  against  Hertzog  (August  1 9 1 1 ) 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Fraser,  an  ex-inspector  of  schools— whom  that  minister  had  dismissed  in 
May  1909— caused  considerable  scandal,  which  was  intensified  by  the  success  of  another 
slander  action  (November  191 1)  against  Hertsog,  the  plaintiff  in  the  second  case  being 
Dr.  Wdrd;  president  of  the  O.F.S.  medical  council.  The  situation  was  rendered 
piquant  by  the  fact  that  Hertzog  was  minister  of  Justice.    Hertzog's  resighation  was 

-    >  General  Botha  was  on  August  16,  19 12  appointed  an  honorary  general  in  thts  British 
army. 
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tendered,  but  Botha,  fearing  to  alienate  the  more  extreme  Boer  dement,  of  whkh 
Hertzog  was  the  leading  representative,  did  not  accept  it. 

General  Botha  had  delayed  till  October  igii  to  urge,  officially ;.  that  the  educational 
compromise  advocated  by  the  Union  parliament  be  adopted  by  the  provincial  councils.^ 
Meantime  the  Transvaal  provincial  council  had  passed  (August  191 1)  an  ordinance  in 
which  the  terms  of  the  compromise  were  adopted,  but  with  a  modification  which 
favoured  the  Dutch  language.  The  Free  State  province  passed  an  ordinance  containing 
the  same  modification,  and  in  August  1912,  the  Cape  provincial  council  by  a  majority  of 
three  passed  a  similar  ordinance.  Meantime  the  Natal  council  in  view  of  the  departure 
of  the  inland  provinces  from  the  strict  terms  of  the  compromise  had  refused  to  alter  its 
education  law.  But  in  the  Free  State  the  new  ordinance  was  so  far  accepted  that  on 
June  30,  191 2,  the  free  schools  opened  in  1910  as  a  protest  against  General  Hertzog's 
compulsory  bilingual  system  were  "handed  over  to  the  provincial  administration. 

Besides  the  language  problem,  the  Union  parliament  during  19x1-12  attempted  to 
grapple  with  great  social  and  political  issues  which  as  separate  colonies  the  various 
provinces  of  the  Union  had  been  unable  to  solve.  They  concerned  the  rdation  of  the 
Europeans  to  the  native  population;  the  position  of  Asiatics  in  South  Africa  (nearly  all 
the  Asiatics  in  the  country  were  British  Indians);  and  national  aiid  imperial 
defence.  In  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  white  and  Kaffir  races  to  each  other 
some  little  progress  was  made.  Assaults  on  white  women  by  Kaffirs  both  on 
the  Rand  and  in  Rhodesia  attracted  much  attention.  On  the  Rand  in  the  first 
half  of  191 1  three  Kaffirs  were  shot  by  white  women  whom  they  had  attempted 
to  assault.  This  shooting  followed  the  commutation,  in  January  191 1,  by  the 
High  Commissioner  (Lord  Gladstone)  of  a  death  sentence  on  a  Rhodesian  native 
convicted  of  an  attempt  to  assault  a  white  woman;  action  which  roused  much  indignation 
against  the  High  Commissioner.  Feeling  was  intensified  by  the  acquittal  in  August 
191  r,  by  a  Rhodesian  jury,  of  a  white  man  who  had  shot  dead  a  Kaffir.'  In  all  during 
the  year  ending  March  31,  191?,  there  was  in  the  Union  alone  (i.e,  Rhodesia  excluded) 
8^  cases  of  outrages  upon  Europeans  by  natives,  as  compared  with  69  during  X910.  •  On 
the  initiative  of  Sir  Thomas  Smartt  a  commission  was  appointed  June  19,  191 2  '*  to 
enquire  into  -the  prevalence  of  sexual  assaults  on  women  by  men  of  the  same  or  of 
different  race  and  colour,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  attributable  to  economic  and 
social  factors,  and  to  report  means  for  their  suppressioii.^^  Mr.  Melius  de  Villiers  (ex- 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  a  brother  of  Lord  de  VMliers)  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  commission,  whose  membership  included  four  ladies,  one  from  each 
province.  On  the  Rand = the  evii  was  attributed  in.  part  to  illicit  liquor  selling  and  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  mine  labourers  were  without  their  women-folk,  and  a  petition 
^gned  by  52,000  Rand  residents  (presented  to  parliament  May  191 2)  asked  inter  alia 
for  the  provision  of  compounds  in  which  natives  should  be  permitted  to.  keep  th^ir 
wives,  as  well  as  for  f^ilities  for  training  native  female  servants  and  for  the  importation 
Of  fAiropean  d()mestics. 

This  aspect  of  the  case  was  recognised  as  but  a  part  of  a  problem  of  vital  importance, 
namely,  the  position  of  the  natives  in  the  body  politic.  South  Africa  at  present  is 
dependent  on  the  native  for  unskilled  labour.  But  even  the  position  of  the  European 
as  an  overseefof  blacks  is  threatened.  *  In' the  Cape  province  the  coloured  population 
klready  competes  with  the  whites  in  skilled  labour,  such  as  cajpentry  work,  harnes&* 
making  and  boot-making  (se^  e.g.  Report  on  Trade  of  British  South  Africa  for  igif). 
The  pure  African  too  has  entered  the  skilled  labour  market,  and  is  making  many  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  become  well  educated.  •  Moreover  in  the  Cape  province — and  to  a 
slight  extent  in  the  other  provinces^— coloured  and  native  men  have  entered  the  profes- 

*Thc  administrators  of  the  various  provinces  were:  Cape,  Sir  N.  F.  de  Waal;  Natal, 
the  Hon.  C,  J.  Smythe  (b.  1852),  an  ex-premier  of  Natal;  Orange  Free  State,  Dr.  A.  E.  VV. 
Ramsbottom;  Transvaal,  Hon.  J.  Rissik  (formerly  member  fpr  lands  and  native  affairs, 
Transvaal). 

'  Subsequently  a  special  jury  Kst  was  made  for  the  trial  of  these  casQs,  it  \mvtg  recognis^ 
that  the  ordinary  jury  could  not  be  trusted  to  administer  impartial  justice. 
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-ssons.  They  are  lawyers,  doctors,  land  surveyors  and  journalists*  One  native  was 
elected  (1910)  a  member  of  the  first  Cape  provincial  council.  A  clash  between  the  two 
races  is  feared  by  many  thoughtful  leaders  of  the  white  community.  One  solutioiv  of 
the  problem  favoured  is  the  keeping  of  whites  and  blacks  in  separate  areas.  General 
Botha  in  a  speech  in  parliament  (May  9,  1912)  siated  that  ^'  the  time  was  coming  when 
the  native  question  would  have  to  be  considered  most  seriously  in  the  direction  of  keep- 
ing whites  and  natives  apart  and  preventing  their  intermingling.  They  would  have  to 
fix  attention  closely  on  the  question  of  segregation,  while  treating  everyone  with  absolute 
justice/*  *    ' 

The  segregation  plan  also  received  the  support,  among  niany  others,  of  Sir  Matbew 
Nathan,  an  ex-govemor  of  Natal,  and  General  Hertaog.  But  it  was  opposed  by  tho^ 
who,  like  Mr.  P.  W.  Schreiner  and  Mr.  Patrick  Duncan  (a  leading  membier  of  the  Union- 
ist party),  believe  that  it  is  both  wrong  and  impolitic  to  put  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the 
advancement  of  the  natives  in  civilisation  and  industrial  efficiency.  *  Mr.  Duncan  in  a 
striking  pamphlet  published  in  October  191 2  (^'Suggestions  for  a  Native  Policy") 
admits  the  dangers  foreseen  by  the  segregationists,  but  sees  a  remedy  in  European  immi'^ 
gration  on  a  large  scale.  "  Nothing  else  "  he  declares  "  will  save  South  Africa  for  the 
European  race/*  A  motion  brought  forward  at  the  Unionist  Congress  in  Johannesburg 
(Nov.  21,  191 2)  to  commit  the  party  to  the  policy  of  segregation  was  defeated,  the 
previous  question  being  carried  by  91  votes  to  7. 

Consciousness  of  the  peril  of  the  native  problem  caused  the  white  inhabitants  of 
South  Africa  to  determine  not  willingly  to  add  to  it  an  Asiatic  problem  of  equal  perplexi- 
ty. They  exhibited  a  rigid  determination  to  prohibit  the  immigration  of  Asiatics  in 
the  future  alike  on  racial  and  economic  grounds.  The  only  dissentients  were  tea  and 
sugar  planters  of  Natal  who  were  accustomed  to  depend  upon  coolies  for  labour.  In 
19T1  and  again  in  191 2  the  government  introduced  an  Immigrants  Restriction  Bill. 
General  Smuts,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  mdving  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  May 
30,  1912,  said  that  without  excluding  Asiatics  by  name  the  government  had  adopted 
the  suggestion  of  the  British  Colonial  Office  (a  suggestion  supported  by  the  government 
of  India)  to  apply  to  immigrants  an  educational  and  medical  test  based  on  the  Australian 
model.  That  test  admitted  of  elasticity  in  its  application  so  that  whites  might  be  en- 
couraged to  come  in  while  Asiatics  were  kept  out.  An  arrangement  had  been  come  to 
with  the  Imperial  Government  to  allow  the  entry  of  educated  professional  Asiatics  in 
limited  numbers.  Objections  to  any  concessions  to  Indians  were  raised  by  the  Free 
State  supporters  of  the  ministry  and  the  bill  was  dropped,  but  in  September  191 2  the 
intention  of  the  cabinet  to  introduce  an  amended  bill  in  1913  was  announced.  In 
October  1912  Mr.  Gokhale,  an  elected  member  of  the  Indian  Legislative  Council,  visited 
South  Africa  and  in  November  went  to  Pretoria  as  the  guest  of  the  Union  government 
to  confer  with  them  on  the  matter.  The  Indian  government  on  its  part  had  meantime 
(1911)  prohibited  the  importation  of  indentured  Indians  to  Natal. 

Little  indication  was  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Union  government  meant  to 
deal  with  "  the  Indian  peril  *'  in  Natal.  There  are  in  Natal  133,000  Indians;  they  are 
more  numerous  than  the  whites;  they  are  moreover  not  only  labourers,  they  have  monop« 
olised  several  branches  of  trade.  It  would  seem  that  they  must  remain  a  permanent 
factor  in  the  life  of  Natal.  But  to  prevent  the  same  problem  arising  in  the  Transvaal 
the  law  of  1907  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  Asiatics  into  that  province,  and  enacting 
the  regist rations—by  finger  prints — of  Indians  already  in  the  province,  was  enforced  (see 
E,  B.  xxvii,  209,  210).  In  many  cases  the  provincial  administration  applied  the  law 
in  an  unnecessarily  objectionable  form:  The  Indians  replied  by  a  campaign  of  passive 
resistance.  Many  of  their  leader^,  high  caste  Hindus^  were  imprisoned  and  great 
indignation  was  aroused  in  India  by  what  Mr.  Gokhale  called  ^*  the  continued  ill-treat<^ 
ment  of  Indians  in  South  Africa.'*  Before  the  end  of  191 1,  however,  certain  modifica- 
tions in  the  registration  laws  were  agreed  to  by  the  provincial  council,  the  exact  status 
of  British  Indians  in  the  Transvaal  being  left  over  for  decision  with  the  larger  question 
ol  A8ia;iic  imnugration. 
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..  The  session  of  igiir-ia  revealed  acute  dififerences  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  ministerial 
ranks.  Mr.  J.  X.  MerrimaB,  ez-^Cape  Premier,  the  most  accomplished  parliamentarian 
and  ablest  financier  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  was  a  very  candid  friend  of  the  ministry, 
as  when  in  June  1912  he  denounced  their  financial  proposals  as  predatory  and  extrava- 
gant. The  ministry  itself  was  divided  on  personal  and  provincial  and  also  progressive 
and  retrogressive  lines.  Chief  among  Botha's  colleagues  were  Mr.  H.  C.  Hull  and  Mr. 
Jacobus  Wilhelmua  Sauer. .  Mr.  Hull  (b.  1866)  after  being  in  the  Cape  civil  service  bad 
practised  at  the  bar,  served  in  the  war  of  1899-1902  and  was  afterwards  treasurer  of  the 
Transvaal  and  he  entered  the  Union  cabinet  as  minister  of  finance.  Mr.  Sauer  (b.  1850) 
had  been  30  years. a  member  of  the  Cape  House  of  Assembly  and  had  frequently  held 
office.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Union  he  became  Minister  of  Railways  and  Har- 
bours and  Chairman  of  the  Railways  and  Harbours  Board  created  by  the  Union  Act, 
the  largest  Revenue  producing  .department  of  state.  Mr.  Sauer  became  head  of  one 
section  of  the  cabinet;  General  Botha  or  rather  Mr.  Hull  head  of  another.  As  early  as 
July  191 1  cabinet  dissensions  occurred,  but  there  was  no  open  breach  until. May  18, 
191 2,  when  Mr.  Hull  resigned.  The  ministerial  differences  were  aired  in  two  set  de- 
bates in  the  House  of  Assembly.  Mr.  Hull  alleged  that  railway  expenditure  was  not 
previously  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury  and  that  there  had  been  a  tendency  to  regard 
railway  administration  as  something  for  which  the  government  had  no  collective  respon<> 
sibility.  General  Botha  (May  2  2d)  admitted  that  the  cabinet  had  not  been  sufficiently 
considered  in  railway  matters. 

As  a  result  of  this  episode  within  the  ministry  itself  General  Botha's  authority 
was  weakened.  The  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet  was  postponed  until  after  the  close 
of  the  parliamentary  session,  on  June  24th.  After  two  days'  negotiations,  Mr.  Sauer 
and  his  friends  threatening  to  resign  if  their  demands  were  not  granted,  a  compronme 
was  reached.  Mr.  Henry  Burton,  K.C.,  another  ex-Cape  Colony  minister,  took  over 
the  Railways  and  Harbours;  General  Smuts  (Transvaal)  was  transferred  from  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  that  of  Finance;  Mr.  Sauer  became  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(an  office  General  Botha. had  held  in  conjunction  with  the  premiership);  Mr.  Fischer 
(Orange  Free  State)  became  minister  of  the  Interior,  while  retaining  his  portfolio  as 
minister  of  Lands,  while  General  Hertzog,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Minislter  of 
Justice,  undertook  those  concerning  Native  AfFairs,  which  Mr.  Burton  had  previously 
administered.  The  cabinet — whose  other  members  were  Col.  Leuchars,  Mr.  F.  S.  Malan 
(Cape)  and  Sir  David  de  Villiers  Graaff  (Cape) — ^was  thus  reduced  to  nine  members, 
4  of  them  being  representatives  from  the  Cape,  2  from  the  Tkunsvaal,  2  from  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  one  from  Natal. 

The  question  of  defence  came  prominently  before  the  country  in  connection  with  the 
Imperial  conference  held  in  London  in  191 1,  which  General  Botha  attended  as  represent- 
ing the  Union.  It  was  decided  that  South  Africa  should  provide  for  its  own  internal 
defence,  and  a  Defence  Act  was  passed  in  the  Union  parliament  .in  June  19x2,  creating 
a  citizen  force  at  a  cost  of  about  £500,000  a  year;  this  is  in  addition  to  a  pertnanent  force 
of  five  regiments.  The  act  provided  for  the  military  training  <rf  50%  of  the  young  men 
between  18  and  21 ;  the  other  50%  being  compelled  to  join  rifle  clubs  and  similar  associa- 
tions. The  50%  for  training  are  obtained  in  the  first  place  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
but  if  sufficient  numbers  are  tiot  forthcoming  by  this  method,  then  by  ballot.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Citizen  Force  with  the  colours  are  paid.  Provision  was  made  for  artillery, 
cavalry,  infantry,  engineer  and  transport  units,  uniformity  with  the  units  of  the  other 
over-sea  Dominions  being  aimed  at.  General  C.  F.  Beyers,  one  of  the  Transvaal 
commandants  in  the  Anglo-Boer  War  was  appointed  Commandant  General,  while  the 
Council  of  Defence  created  by  the  act  consisted  of  General  Schalk  Burger  (Transvaal), 
Col.  Crewe  (Cape),  General  de  Wet  (Orange  Free  State),  and  Col.  Sir  Duncan  Mackenzie 
(Natal). 

Objections  to  the  act  came  chiefly  from  the  "  back-veld  "  Boers  who  entertained 
strong  dislike  to  compulsory  service.  The'force  being  established,  the  reduction  of  the 
strength  of  the  British  Imperial  forces  in  South  Africa  from  11,500  to  about  7»ooo 
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was  announced  in  November  191^.  The  Union  goyernment  had  also  under  considera- 
tion proposals  for  a  naval  defence  policy,  General  Botha  educating  his  followers  on  thi$ 
matter  in  several  speeches  made  during  1912. 

A  notable-  event  in  th^.  history  of  the  country  was  the  inauguration  of  the  Rhodes 
memorial  at  Groot  Schuur  on  July  5,  1912  by  Earl  Grey,  a  former  director  of  the  Char- 
tered Company  and  ex-governor  general  of  Canada.  The  ceremony  was  attended  by 
Lord  de  Villiers,  Chief  Justice  of  South  Africa,  Mr.  Merriman,  and  Mr.  Burton,  minister 
of  Railways.  General  Botha  was  absent,  but  he  subsequently  wrote  a  foreword  to  the 
pamphlet  containing  Earl  Grey's  speech,  in  which  he  (Botha)  paid  a  warm  tribute  to 
Rhodes'  lofty  conceptions  and  achievements. 

Lord  Gladstone,  who  hlled  the  dual  offices  of  Governor  General  of  the  Union  and 
High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa,  was  subjected  to  much  criticism  over  his  action 
with  regard  to  natives  charged  with  assaults  on  white  women,  but  he  met  his  critics 
fairly  and  won  their  resp^cU  In  February  1911  he  was  made  an  LL.D.  of  Cape  Town 
University.^  In  May  of  that  year  he  visited  Basutoland,  in  September  he  went  to 
Rhodesia  (where  he  received  Lewanika,  the  paramount  chief  of  the  Barotse),  extending 
his  journey  into  Katanga  (Belgian  Congo).  In  the  summer  of  191 2  Lord  Gladstone 
paid  a  long  visit  to  England,  returning  to  South  Africa  in  October. 

The  promotion  of  trade  and  agriculture  occupied  much  attention,  especially  as  the 
country  suffered  from  prolonged  drought,  the  severest  experienced  since  1862.  Begin- 
ning in  October  191 1,  it  affected  chiefly  Natal,  the  Transvaal  and  Transkei,  where 
thousands  of  natives  were  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  severe  losses  sus- 
tained turned  attention  to  the  need  of  more  scientific  farming  and  to  large  irrigation 
works,  upon  which  the  government  expended  £500,000  in  191 2.  In  October  1912  a 
government  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank  began  operations  in  the  Union,  and  a  similar 
institution  was  established  by  the  Chartered  Company  in  Rhodesia.  Great  relief  was 
experienced  in  Natal  and  in  the  Rand  by  the  break  up  of  the  drought  in  November 
191 2.  Meantime  the  export  of  cereals  from  South  Africa  had  fallen  off  considerably, 
while  a  new  and  formidable  competitor  for  the  European  maize  market  was  being  found 
in  Argentina. 

Early  in  191 2  a  commission,  of  which  Sir  T.  M.  Cullinan  was  chairman,  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  conditions  of  trade  and  industries  reported  in  favour  of  increased 
duties  on  wheat,  flour,  sugar,  tea,  clothing  and  furniture,  declaring  that  it  was  '*  not 
only  necessary  that  a  policy  of  protection  should  be  adopted,  but  that  there  shoiild  be 
continuity  of  policy."  Two  influential  members  presented  minority  reports  in  favour 
of  "  the  open-door."  Rhodesian  feeling  was  in  favour  of  a  lower  tariff,  and  with 
reference  to  the  increased  duties  proposed  by  the  Union  commission  the  Bulawayo 
Chamber  of  Commerce  declared  (August  1912)  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  Rhodesia 
to  withdraw  from  the  Customs  Union  rather  than  ibear  greater  fiscal  burdens.  The 
other  Rhodesian  Chambers  of  Commerce  passed  similar  resolutions.  At  Johannesburg 
on  November  19,  191 2  Sir  Thomas  Smart t  declared  that  a  plank  in  the  Unionist  party's 
platform  was  a  tariff  primarily  for  revenue  purposes.  Combined  with  a  p)olicy  for  the 
encouragement  of  industries  for  the.  general  benefit  and  the  extension  of  the  existing 
imperial  preference. 

In  December  191 2  a  political  crisis  involving  the  reconstruction  of  the  ministry 
occurred.  It  was  precipitated  by  the  by-election  in  the  Albany  division  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  Sir  Starr  Jameson's  resignation.  (The  election  op  Dec.  10  resulted 
in  the  return  of  the  Unionist  candidate  Mr.  Van  der  Riet  by  a  large  majority  over  the 
Ministerialist,  Mr.  Espin.)  General  Hertzog  had  already  (Oct.  191 2)  created  anew 
a  feeling  of  political  antagonism  by  describing,  in  a  speech  at  Nylstroom,  Sir  Thomas 
Smartt  and  other  Opposition  leaders  as  "  undesirable  political  foreign  adventurers," 
and  during  the  Albany  election  be  made  a  speech — at  Rustenburg  on  Diecember  8, — 
pointedly  against  the  Imperial  policy  advocated  by  General  Botha,  declaring  that 

» George  V  after  his  accession  resigned  his  posfkion  as  Chancellor  of  the  Cape  University, 
being  succeeded  in  19 12  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
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Imperialism  appealed  to  him  (Hertzog)  only  when  it  was  useful  to  South  Africa. 
He  had  a  short  time  previously  also  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Dutch  and  British 
remaining  "  two  nationalities  flowing  each  in  a  separate  channel."  On  December  13, 
Col;  Leuchars,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  resigned  as  a  protest  against  General  Hert- 
zog*s  "  Anti-Imperial  and  Anti-British  sentiments."  As  Hertzog  wa»  not  prepared 
to  resign',  General  Botha  tendered  his  resignation  on  December  15,  and  was  at  once 
asked  by  the  Governor  General  to  form  a  new  •ministrj^  This  was  accomplished  on 
December  20J  Mr.  Fischer,  a  minister  who  had  usuaUy  acted  with  General  Hertzog, 
dedding  after  much  hesitation  to  join  the  new  ministry.  The  cabinet  was  feconstituted 
as  follows: — General  Botha,  Premier  and  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Sauet,  Minister 
of  Justice  and  Native  Affairs;  General  Smuts,  Minister  of  Finance  and  Defence;  Mr. 
Fischer,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Lands;  Mr.  Malan,  Minister  of  Mines  and 
Education;  Mr.  Burton,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbours;  Sir  Thomas  Watt,  Min- 
ister of  Posts,  Telegraphs  and  Public  Works;  Sir  D.  de  Villiers  Graaff,  minister  without 
portfolio.  The  only  new  member  was  Sir  T.  Watt,  who,  as  a  Natal  member  of  the 
HoUse  of  Assembly,  replaced  Col.  Leuchars.  General  Botha  described  the  new  minis- 
try ias  aiming  first  "at  building  up  a  new  country  on  non-racial  lines." 

Obituary. — The  deaths  of  some  prominent  South  Africans  may  here  be  noted: — 
Sir- Thomas  Ekiks  Fuller,  formerly  agent-general  for  Cape  Colony,,  died  at  Xuabridge 
Wells  on  the  5th  of  September  iQio.  Born  at  West  Drayton,  Middlesex,  in  1831,  he  was 
for  some  time  a  Baptist  minister,  leaving  England  to  edit  the  Cape  Arzus  in  i86d..  He.  wag 
subsequently  general  manager  of  the  Union  Steamship  Company,  Chairman  of  the  Cape 
Town  Harbour  Board,  a  director  of  the  De  Beers  Mining  Company  and  member  of  tne 
House  of  Assembly  (see  £.  B.  v,  248).  In  1902  he  was  appointed  agent>geheral  for  Cape 
Colony  in  London,  and  knighted  in  19|04«  " Tommy"  Fuller  was  one  of  the. most  esteemed 
and  respected  men  in  South  African  circles. 

PiET  Arnoldus  Cronje,  the  Boer  general  (see  E.B.  Vil,  501c),  died  at  Klerksdorp, 
Transvaal,  on  the  4th  of  February  1911,  aged  75.  Since  the  war  ended  hie  had  sunk  into 
comparative  obscurity. 

.  Sir  Jacobus  Albertus  De  Wbt,  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Cape  Colony; 
died  at  his  home  in  Cape  Colony  on  the  26th  of  March  191 1,  aged  71.  He  came  of  an  old 
South  African  family.  He  was  apix)inted  British  Agent  at  Pretoria  in  1890,  during  the 
critical  period  (see  E.  B.  xxvii,  200  et  seq.)  which  ended  with  the  closing  of  the  Vaal  River 
Drifts,  and  his  name  w^as  familiar  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  after  the  Jameson  raid 
in  1896. 

Sir  Henry  George  Elliot,  bom  in  1826,  died  at  Cape  Town,  29th  of  November  1912. 
He  entered  the  Royal  Marines  in  1847  and  served  through  the  Crimean  War.  In  1877  he 
became  chief  magistrate  of  Tembuland,  and  for  26  years  be  took  a  great  share  in  the  govern- 
ment and  development  of  Kaffraiia  (see  E,  B.  xv,  636a). 

Sir  Thomas  Charles  Scanlen,  the  Cape  Colony  politician,  died  at  Cape  Town,  on  the 
15th.  of  May  1912,  aged  77.  He  was  admitted  Attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cape 
Colony  in  1866,  sat  in  the  Mouse  of  Assembly  from  1870-96,  and  was  Prime  Minister  of  tne 
Colony  from  1881-84  (see.E.  B.  v,  248b^  and  242c).  In  1894  he  was  appointed  Legal  Adviser 
to  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  held  the  position  of  Acting  Administrator  of  Rho- 
desia at  intervals  from  1898-1907.    He  was  knighted  in  1884. 

Arthur  Jesse  Shepstone,  the  Natal  politician,  died  at  Pietermaritzburs;  on  the  30th 
of  September  I912,  aged  59-  He  was  born  in  1852,  the  son  of  Sir  TheophiTus  Shepstone 
(see  E.  B.  xxiv,  840),  and  was  educated  in  Natal.  He  Wa«  a  digger  at  the  Kimberley  Diamond 
Fields  in  1871,  and  served  as  a  trooper  in  the  Natal  Carbineers  during  the  Langalibalele 
rebellion  in  1873*  In  1876  he  was  appointed  Labour  Agent  for  the  Nataf  railways.  In  1887 
he  became  a  resident  ma^istrat;e«  ana  served  in  various  districts.  In  1909  he  became  Sec- 
retary for  Native  Affairs  in  NataJL 

.  See  The  South  African  Almanack  (Cape  Town,  yearly)  edited  by  E.  Glanville,  a  good  gen- 
eral reference  book;  A.  S.  Brown  and  G.  G.  Brown,  .7^^  Guide  to  South  and  East  Africa  (Lon- 
don, yearly);  The  South  African  Municipal  Year  Book  (Gap^Town,  1912);  The  Report  of  ike 
Cofttmission  on  Trade  and  Industries  (Pretoria,  1912)  and  other  Union  Blue  Books  (particulars 
may  be  obtained  at  the  ofEce  of  the  High  Cqmmissipner  for  South  Africa,  Sir  Richard  Solompn 
72,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.  WO;  E.  H.  L.  Schwarz  South  African  Geology  (London,  19 12). 
For  history  see  Sir  Edgar  Walton,  The  Inner  History  of  the  National  Convention  of  S.  Africa 
(London,  1912)  mainly  a  summary- of  speeches;  Basil  Wor*f old,  Union  of  South  Africa  (JLon-* 
dpn,  i9i2);  Sir  William  BuUer,  An  Autobiography  (London,  191 1),  contains  S.  African 

^^^P*^*"*-  .        :    (F.  R,  Cana.) 
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SECTION  II.    THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICiA 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ^ 

Population. — ^In  1910  the  population  of  the  United  States  and  possessions  (the 
latter  estimated)  was  101,100,000;  the  actual  enumeration  (including  Alaska,  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico)  was  93,402,151;  and  the  inhabitants  of  "  continental "  United  States 
(including  Alaska),  91,972,366,  the  figure  used  as  a  basis  of  compaxison  here. :  Of 
this  total  three-fifths  (60.6%)  was  contained  in  the  three-tenths  of  the  country's  area  in 
the  "  Northern  '*  states:*  i.e.  New  England  (one-fourteenth  of  the  total  population); 
the  Middle  Atlantic  group  (more  than  one-fifth);  the  East  North  Central  group 
(nearly  one-fifth);  and  the  West  North  Central  (more  than  one-eighth) <  In  this 
group  the  proportion  of  population  was  twice  the  proportion  of  area.  In  the  Southern 
states  the  proportion  of  population  (nearly  one-third)  was  about  the  same  as  the  pro- 
portion of  area,  not  quite  three-tenths;  in  the  South  Atlantic  group  it  was  two-fifteenths 
(iS-3  %);  in  the  East  South  Central  one^eleventh  (9.1  %),  and  in  the  West  South  Central 
nearly  a  tenth  (9.6%)  of  the  total.  The  Western  states  with  nearly  two-fifths  (39.6%) 
of  the  area  had  less  than  two-twenty-fifths  (7.4%)  of  the  population — relative  population 
being  to  relative  area  as  one  to  five;  in  the  Mountain  states  there  was  about  2.g%  and 
in  the  Pacific  states  about  4.6%  of  the  total  population^  Roughly  three-tenths  of  the 
area  and  seven-tenths  of  the  population  was  east  of  the  Mississippi  river;  and  seven- 
tenths  of  the  area  and  three-tenths  of  the  population  west  of  it. 

Of  the  separate  states  eleven  had  each  more  than  two  and  a  half  million  inhabitants, 
and  together  they  contained  a  larger  population  than  the  other  37  states  (and  the  District 
of  Columbia);  in  order  these  were:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Texas, 
Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Georgia  and  New  Jersey.  Only  two  of 
these  states  are  west  of  the  Mississippi — Texas,  the  largest  state  of  the  Union  in  area, 
and  Missouri,  an  important  manufacturing  state.  The  only  one  in  the  "  Old  South" 
is  Georgia,  the  great  producer  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  South. 

The  relative  increase  for  the  entire  country  in  the  decade  was  21  %, — a  little  more 
than  in  1890-1900,  but  less  than  in  any  other  decade,  even  1860-70,  when  the  rate  was 
22.6%  (or  a  little  more).  The  actual  increase  in  1900-10  was  1 5,97 7f 691  >  a.  much 
greater  one  than  ever  before,  and  equal  to  the  entire  population  about  1835. 

The  decade's  growth  was  largest  in  the  West,  66.7%,  as  compared  with  19.8%  for 
the  South  and  17.7%  for  the  North.  In  the  groups  the  greatest  increase  was  73.5% 
(only  28  in  1 890-1 900)  in  the  three  Pacific  states;  and  least  in  the  East  South  Central 
group  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mississippi;  11.4  %  (in  1890-1900,  17.4%). 
In  the  most  populous  group,  the  three  Middle  Atlantic  states,  the  rate  was  25  %.  Three 
states,  Washington,  Oklahoma  (both  comparatively  new  states)  and  Idaho,  doubled 
in  population,  and  Nevada  came  near  doubling;  the  growth  in  the  last  .two  states  was 
partly  due  to  changes  in  mining.  .  Iowa,  alone,  decreased  (0.3%)  in  the  decade.  The 
lowest  rates  of  increase  were  in  rural  New  England  (Vermont,  3.6%;  New  Hampshire, 
4.6%),  where  economic  conditions  resemble  those  in  the  East  South  Central  grdup. 

In  1910  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  ranked  first  and  the  East  North  Central  states 
second,  changing  positions  since  1900.  In  the  same  way  the  West  South  Central, 
fifth,  and  the  East  South  Central,  sixth  in  1910,  exchanged  rankings  in  the  decade. 

*  See  E.  B.  xxvii,  612  et  seq. 

*  The  classification  of  states  is  as  follows:  Northern,  including  New  England  Group 
(Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut),  Middle 
Atlantic  (New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania),  East  North  Central  (Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin),  West  North  Central  (Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas)  Southern,  including  the  South  Atlantic 
Group  (Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Mrrinia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida),  East  Souta  Central  (Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi),  West  South  Central  (Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma»  Texas), 
and  Western,  including  the  Mountain  Group  (Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah  and  Nevada)  and  Pacific  Group  (Washington,  Oregon  and  Calif orhia). 
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The  other  groups  did  not  change  in  rank.     South  Atlantic,  third;  West  North  Central, 
fourth;  New  England,  seventh;  Pacific,  eighth;. and  Mountain,  ninth. 

The  average  density  of  population  in  19JLO  was  30.9  persons  to  the  square  mile — nearly 
thrice  that  (10.6)  in  i860.  The  variations  fn  different  parts  of  the  country  are  great;  from 
3.1  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  the  Mountain  Group  (0.7  in  Nevada) — ^a  much  smaller 
densitj^  in  1910  than  that  U-S).  for  the. original  thirteen  states  in  179P — to  193.2  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states  (337.7  ^^  iNew  Jersc}^),  418.8  in  Massachusetts  and  508.5  in  R^ode  Island. 
The  greatest  density  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (*.«.,  Washington)  5,517.8. 

The  centre  of  population  in  19 10  was  in  Bloomington,  Indiana  <39®  10'  12"  N.  !at.;  86* 
32'  20"  W.  long.),  or  rather  over  39  miles  north  of  where  It  was  in  1900;  in  1790  it  was  23  m. 
£.  of  Baltimore,  only  6'  18"  further  north,  but  about  557  jpa*  to  the  east.  The  median  point 
of  area  of  "Continental  United  States" Is  657  m.  further  west  and  about  50  m.  to  the  northj 
in  Smith  county,  northern  Kansas. 

The  number  of  males  to  100  females  was  106  in  1910  (104.4  in  1900;  increase  due  to  immi>- 
ffration),  and  the  variation  in  different  parts  of  the  country  was  marked;  99.3  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  127.9  in  the  Mountain  states  and  129.^  in  the^  Pacific  states.  More  illuminating 
is  the  ratio  of  males  to  100  females  in  different  nativities"  and  colours  of  the  population: 
98.9  among  negroes;^  99.5  among  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage;  loA  among  native  Whites 
of  native  parentage;  129.^  among  foreign  whites;  and  185  among  all  others — mostly  Asiatics 
and  temporary  immigrants.  These  ratios  .diiffer  little  from:  those  in  1900.  In  the  West  the 
ratios  in  each^  state  were  much  higher  than  this  average.  Five  states,  comparatively  the 
older  communities,^— Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  and  North  and  South  Carolina, 
—and  the  District  of  Columbia,  had  in  1910  more  females  than  males.  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia  and  Georgia, — also  of  the  earlier-settled  territory — were  in 
this  group. in  1900  but  not  in  1910.  In  1910  the  males  of  voting  age  numbered  26i999,i5i, 
or  29.4%  of  the  total  population  (in  1900,  21,134,299;  or  27.8%).  * 

In  the  decade  1900-10  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  white  population  was  22.3  %  and  that 
of  the  negro  population  11.3%,  the  foimer  a  little  more  and  the  latter  a  p-eat  deal  less  than 
the  rate  (21  %)  for  the  entire  population.  So  that  the  white  population  incti^sed  relatively 
from  87.9  %  to  815.9  %  oi  the  total  population,  and  the  negroes  decreased  from  1 1.6  %  to  10*7  % 
(8.833.9s    ' «-«--. s      r    .9.  ...  , 

in  1900); 

number  ,   ._     ,  ,  .  „  „  ^^  ^  ,^, 

in  New  Hampshire,  99.8%)  and  lowest  in  the  Sonth  Atlantic  group  (66.2  %),  wfiene,  however, 
it  was  higher  than  in  1900  (64.2).;  and,  for  any  one  state,  lowest  in  Mississippi  (43.7;  in  I.900, 
^•3  %)•  The  relative  decrease  in  the  negro  population  is  not  due  merely  to  the  more  rapid 
mcrease  of  population  in  the  North,  for  there  was  such  a  decrease  throughout  the  South 
Atlantic  states,  where  they  were  35.7%  in  1900  and  only  33.7%  in  1910,  and  in  Mississippi 
(58.5  and  56.2)  and  Alabama  (45.2  and  42.5).  In  the  South  Atlantic  states  the  highest 
percentage  of  negroes  was  in  South  Carolina,  58^4  in  1900  and  5^.2  in  19.10.  In  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  groups,  manufacturing  States  fed  by  constant  immigration, 
the  whites  of  foreign  birth  and  of  foreign  parentage  made  up  more  than  one-half  the  total 
(59%  New  England;  53-9%  Middle  Atlantic).  The  Pacific  states,  with  their  strong  appeal 
to  the  immigrant,  come  ne*t  with  45.7%  {48.5  in  California);  The  New  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic  states  rank  highest  in  both  foretgn-parentage  and  £(>reign-bi<th,  «.e.,  in  the 
inunmration  of  the  last  and  present  generatiwia.  The  East  and  West  North  Central  states 
(28%  and  27.6%  of  foreign  parentage)  rank  liext  highest  in  the  immigration  of  the  last 
generation;  and  the  Pacific  states  (20.6%  of  foreign-bom  whites)  next  in  more  recent  immi- 
eration.  '  In  the  South  the  foreign  element  is*  small:  6%  (3.6  foreign-parentage  and  2.4 
foreign-bom). in  the  South. Atlantic  states  (only  j.i  %  in  South  Carolina);  3,6%  (2.6  and  1)  in 
East  South  Central  (only  1.6  in  Mississippi  and  2.4%  in  Alabama);  and  10.9%  (6.9  and  4) 
in  West  South  Central  (3.4  in  Arkansas). 

Immigration. — Immigration  is  more  and  more  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe.  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Italy  and  Russia  du(]rpHed  one-ki^stteenth  of  the  immigrants  in  I871-80,  one- 
sixth  in  the  next  decade,  one-half  in  the  next  and  nearlv  two-thiids  in  190 1— 10.  In  1910 
the  ^rcentage  to  the  total  population  of  fordp^n-birth  from  Russia  and  Finland  was  12.8 
(6.3  in  1900),  from  Austria-Hungary  J2.4  (6.2  m  1900),  and  from  Italy  lo.i  (4.7  in  1900). 
In  1900  there  were  8,513  Greeks;  in  1910  101,100.  Although  there  were  large  percentages 
in  1910  of  foreign-born  whites  from  Germany  (18.7),  from  Ireland (lo.t),  from  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  (9.4),  from  Great  Britain  (9.2)  and  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland  (9),  this 
is  much  less  important  than  the  fact  that  these  percentages  were  smaller  than  In  ipoo,  when 
they  were  27.5,  15.8,  10.4,  ii.4'and  11.5,  respectively.  In  mill  work  Slavs  and  Armenian^ 
are  employed  where,  a  generation  ago,  there  were  Irish  and  French-Canadians;  and  in 
small  shops,  especially  in  the  East,  Greeks  are  rapidly  displacing  the  Italians,  who  wefe 
themselves  new-comers,  in  the  sale  of  fruit  and  in  the  ownership  of  boot-blacking  and  small 
barjber  shops  fifteen  years  ago. 

*  This  ptoportion  is  not  tyjjjdcaUy  American,  but  is  nearer  the  ratio  in  Euxope. 
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Urban  Gro9^^ti  1910  the  urbaa population  (in'  2AOS  incorporated  places  esch  of  2^500 
inhabitants  or  more)  was  42,623,383.  about  six-thirteentns  of  the  total  population  and  in  this 
territory  the  increase  in  the  preoMling  decaide  was  34.8%,  in  rural  territory,  11.2%,  and  in 
the  whole  country,  21  %.  The  increase  in  urban  population  (nearly  12,000,000)  made  up 
about  seven-tenths  of  the  total  increase  in  the  decade.  More  than  two- thirds  of  this  urban 
population  in  1910  was  in  the  three  groups  (New  England,  12.8  %;  Middle  Atlantic,  32.2  %; 
and  East  North  Central,  22.6  %),  which  were  oompaiatively  earlv-aettled  and  are  pre-eminent- 
ly manufacturing.  In  New  England  (where  the  census  includes  townships  or  "towns" 
among  urban  territory)  the  urban  population  was  five-sixths  of  the  total ;  it  was  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  in  Rhode  Island  (96.7  %)  and  Massachusetts  (92.8)  and  was  less 
than  half  only  in  Vermont  (48.6).  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  seven-tenths  (71  %)  of  the 
total  population  was  urban;  in  New  York,  78.8  %;  in  New  Jersey,  75.2  %,  and  in  Pennsylvania, 


Waahinfton  (53%)i  Maryland  (50.8%)  and  Colorado  (50.7%).  The  percentage  in  the 
Pacific  Group,  where  dty  growth  has  been  very  rapid,  was  56.8  in  191 0  but  only  46.4  in  1900 
and  36.2  in  1880;  the  urban  population  from  1900  to  1910  more  than  doubled  and  the  percent- 
age of  increase  in  Washington  was  166  %,  in  Oregon,  115%  and  in  California,  81.4  %. 

Nearly  one-ninth  of  the  country's  urban  population  was  in  New  York  City  (4,766,883), 
and  about  one-fifth  (8,501,174)  in  New  York  City,  Chicago  (2,185,283)  and  Philadelphia 
(1,549,008),^  taken  together.  In  1910  there  was  5  (in  1900,  3)  cities  between  500,000  and 
1,000,0000;  II  (in  1900,  9),  between  250,000  and  500,000;  and;^i  (in  1900, 23),  between  100,- 
000  and  250,000.  The  50  cities  each  with  more  than  100,000  mhabitants  included  14  which 
had  less  dian  xoo,ooo  in  1900  (when  Spoloine  had  only  36,648) ;  their  total  in  1910  was  20,302,- 
138, — nearly  one-half  the  urban  population. 

lUUeracy.—^ln  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  1900-10  of  population  especially  in  large  cities, 
the  growth  of  immigration  and  especially  of  immigration  from  southern  and  eastern.  Europe 
andirom  Asia,  the  number  of  illiterates  (10  years  old  and  over)  decreased  from  6,180^069  to 
5,516,693.  The  percentage  of  illiterates  was  10.7  in  1900  and  7.7  in  1910.  In  the  latter 
year  the  rate  was  highest  in  the  South:  17.4  in  the  East  South  Central,  16  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  13.2  in  the  West  South  Central.     But  these  percentages  showed  immense  pro- 

Sess  over  1900  (when  the  corresponding  figures  were  24.9,  23.9  and  20.5).  In  each  of  the 
her  groups  of  states  the  fate  was  lower  than  the  average  for  the  entire  country — ranging 
from  6.8  (9.6  in  1900)  in  the  Mountain  states  to  3  (4.2  in  1900)  in  the  Pacific  and  2.9  (4.1  in 
1000)  in  the  West  North  Central  groups.  In  New  York  and  Connecticut  the  actual  number 
of  illiterates  increased  in  the  decade  and  the  percentage  remained  5.5  in  New  York  as  it  was 
in  1900  and  increased  in  Connecticut  from  5.9  to  6;  this  was  due  to  large  immigration  of  a 
non-Teuton  class.  The  presence  of  a  large  proportion,  and,  in  a  few  states,  of  a  majority, 
of  negroes  in  the  South  makes  the  rate  of  illiteracy  high  there;  but  the  improvement  in  the 
decade  is  more  marked  in  the  neero  than  in  the  white  population — the  actual  decrease  during 
the  decade  in  the  number  of  all  illiterates  in  the  country  was  663,376,  of  negro  illiterates, 
^5»Jo7«  '^he  highest  rates  for  the  entire  population,  over  lo  years,  in  1910  were:  29  in 
Louisiana  (^8.5  in  1900)  and  25.7  in  South  Carolina  (35.9  in  1900).  In  the  former  state  the 
rate  for  whites  was  14.2  (18.4  in  1900)  and  for  negroes  484  (61.  i  in  1900);  and  in  South 
Carolina  the  rate  for  whites  was  10.3  (13.^  in  1900)  and  for  negroes  ^8.7  ^52.8  in  1900).  In 
the  South,  the  number  of  white  illiterates  increased  only  in  Texas  and:  Louisiana;  the  number 
of  negro  illiterates  increased  only  in  Oklahoma. 

Agriculture.* — In  19 10  the  number  of  farms  was  6,361,502,  being  10.9%  more  than  in 
1900.  but  the  area  in  farms,  878,7^8,325  acres  (46.2  %  of  the  land  area  of  the  country),  was  only 
^.&%  more  than  in  190a  Considerably  more  than  half  of  this  area  (478,451, 750  acres)  was 
improved  and  it  is  a  true  index  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  that  this  improved  area  was 
154  %  greater  than  ten  years  before.  The  average  farm  acreaee  decreased  from  14642  to  138. 1 
acnes,  and  both  this  fact  and  the  increase  in  the  average  value  of  farm  land  per  acre  from 
I15.57  to  I32.40  (108. 1  % — due,  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  general  rise 
in  prices)  and  in  the  average  value  of  farm  property  per  farm  from  $3,563  to  $6,444  (8a9  % 
increase — for  a  farm  5.5  %  smaller)  show  gradually  intensified  faraung.  The  rapid,  increase 
in  all  prices  can  explain  only  a  part  of  the  increase,  100.5  %,  in  the  total  value  ot  farm  prop^ 
erty,  $40,991,449,090:  of  this  total  the  items  were:  land  $28,475,674,169  (118.1  %  increase); 

*  A  more  exact  idea  of  this  centralisation  of  the  urban  population  in  these  cities  may  be 
gained  by  taking  the  population  of  the  three  metropolitan  districts,  that  is  of  the  territory 
within  10  miles  of  the  charter  boundaries  of  each.  The  total  for  these  three  cities  and  their 
immediately  adjacent  districts  was  10,913,831;  New  York  (Including  Newark  and  Jersey 
City),  6,474,568;  Chicago,  2,466,921,  and  Philadelphia,  1,972,342.  On  the  sanve  basis  the 
population  of  the  Boston  district  was  1,520,470,  ot  the  Pittsburg  district  i;od2,855,  and  of 
St.  Louis  and  its  immediate  vicfnity,  828,733.  Twenty-five  such  metropolitan  districts 
each  containing  a  city  with  more  than  jSoo^ooo,  oontaiiiea  22^088,331  inhabitants. 

'  See  £.  B.  1,  414  et  seq. 
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buHdiUKs,  |6v325,45i,528  (77«®%)l  implements  And  maahintry  $1^26^^149,7^  (68.71%^;  and 
domestic  animals,  pOBltiy  and  bees,  $4,925,i;r3,6io  (60.1%).  ,  55 

In  1910  east  of  the  Nlississippi  were 41.7  %  of  all  farm  land  and  ^.6  %  o£  imptovod  iarm 
land;  in.  1900,  43.8%  and  51.1%.  The  land  in  farms  was. divided  la  mio  between  Nortir, 
South  and  West  in  proportion  of  47.1,  40.3  and  ia.6%;  the  correspondiag  figures  for  1900 
beine  45.6,  43.2  and  11*2%.  Of  the  improved  area  60.6%  was  in  the  North,  31.5%  in  tlic 
South  and  7.9  in  the  West  in  1910;  the  percentages  in  1900  were  63^  30.4  and  6.6-. 

Acreage  of  Farms: — Of  the  total  increase  in  farm  acreage  in  the  decade  more  tiuaihreet 
fourths  was  m  the  West  North  Central  states,  where  the  percentage  of  increase  was  15.7  %i 
An  even  larger  percentage  but  a  much  smaller  total  increase^  was  in  the  Mountain. group 
(28.3%),  There  was  scarcely  any  increase  in  the  East  South  Central  group  (0.3%),  and 
actual  decreases  in  the  West  ^uth  Central  (4.2%),  in  New  England  (4.1)  and  ia  the  Mid^ 
Atlantic  group  (3.7  %).  Only  in  the  two  groups  last  named  were  there  decreases  in  the  im* 
proved  acreage,  io.3%  in  New  England  and  4*8-%.  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  gibupk..  In- each 
state  of  these  two  groups  there*  was  ;a  falHne  o&  both  in  total  area  and  in  improved  area: 
in  Vermont  there  wa6  23.2  %  tesa  improved  farm  land  in  1910  than  in  190a,  The  greatest 
decreases  in  farm  land  for  the  separate  states  were:  Arizona,  35.6%  (but  37^6%  increase  in 
improved  area) ;  Utah,  17.5  %  (but  32.6  %  increase  in  improved  area) ;  Texas  10.6  %  (but  39.8  % 
increase  in|  improved  acreage);  West  Virginia  5^0%  (but  a  slight  increase  0*4%  in  improved 
acreage).  The  greatest  increases  in  area  of  all  farms  were:  in  New  Mexico,  119.7%  (and 
348.9%  increase  in  improved  land);  North  Dakota,  82.9%  (and  iia.I  %  increase,  impcoyed 
land) ;  Idaho,  64.9  %  (and  96.6  %  in  improved  land) ;  Colorado,  42.8  %  (and  89.2  %  in  improved 
land);  Washington,  37.8%  (and  83.9%  iinproved);  South  £>akota,  36.4%  (and  40^2-%  mx* 
proved);  Nebraska,  29.1%  (and  32.3%  improved);  and  Oklahoma,: 25.5%  (and  104.7% 
improv^).  The  great  increase  in  improveci  land  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1900  it  wa^ 
49.4  %  but  in  1910  54.4  %  of  all  farm  land,  and  by  the  fact  that  althoudi  the  percentage  of  the 
total  farm  land  improved  decreased  slightly  in. the  decade,  in  New  England  (nrom  3^.6  to  36.8) 
and  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  -(from  68.6  to  67.9)^  this  decrease  was  in  two  distinctly  non-i 
agricultural  (but  manufacturing)  groups.  In  every  other  group  there  was  increase;  East 
North  Central  from  74.5  %  to  75.4  %  (m  1910,  56.6  %  of  all  land  was  impcpved  farm  land)-; 
West  North  Central  from  67.5  %  to  70.6%  (in  .1910,  50^  %  of  all  land  was  imppoved);  South 
Atlantic,  from  44.2%  to  46.7%;  East  South  Central,,  frooa  49*5%  to  53.9%  (38,2%  of  all 
land  improved);  West  South  Central,  22.5%  to  34.4%;  Mountain,  18.1%  to  26.7%  (only 
2.9%  of  all  land) ;  and  Pacific,  from  39.6%  to  ^2.9  %.  In:  1910  59.5  %  of  all  -farm  land  and 
39.8  %  of  all  land  was  improved  ^east  of  the  Mississippi;  and  5<).8  %  of  farm:  land  and  1 9.2  % 
of  the  entire  land  area,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  North  70.1  %of  farm  land  and  49.3  % 
of  all  land  was  improved;  in  the  Souths  42.5  %  and  26.^  %;  and  in  the  West,  34.2  %  and  5  %. 

The  average  farm  is  larger  in  the  nx2wer  than  in  the  oldec  part  of  the  country;  in  the 
West,  296.9A.  (386.1  in  1900),  in  the  North,  143A.  (133.2  in  1900),  and  in  the  South  II4.4A. 
(138.2  in  1900);  but  the  figures  for  the  South  are  somewhat  misleading,  as  the  census  classifies 
as  separate  farms  the  several  tenant  holdings  of  a  large  plantation.  East  of  the  Mississippi 
the  average  acres  of  land  per  farm  was  93  (99.8  in  1900);  and  west,  2 1 1.3  (229  in  1900). 

Farm  Values, — In  101067%  of  the  value  of  all  farm  property  was  in  the  North  (35%  in 
the  West  North  Central  and  24.7  in  the  East  North  Central  group);  21.9%  in  the  South  (9.4 
West  South  Central;  7.2,  South  Altantic;  5.3,  East  South  Central);  and  n.i  %  in  the  West 
(6.8,  Pacific  and  4.3,  Mountain).  E^st  ol  the  Mississippi  was  46.5%  of  the  whole  value; 
west,  53.5:  But,  east,  the  value  of  land  was  only  43.1  %  and  the  value  of  live  stock  only 
43-8  %;  the  value  of  buildings,  62.8  %,  and  the  value  of  implements  52.2  %  of  the  total  of  each 
of  thc^  items,  the  first  two  facing  less  and  the  second  two  more  than  th^  percentage  of  the 
value  of  all  property  in  the  West.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  value  of  all  farm  prop- 
erty was  69.1,  east,  and  139.3,  west  of  ttie  Mississippi;  or,. by  the  threefold  division,  00.1% 
in  the  North,  110.1  in  the  South,  and  164.7%  in  tne  West.  The  average  value  of  all  farm 
property  per  acre  was  I46.64  in  1910  and  $24.37  in  ^9^^  for  the  entire  country;  in  the  North 
It  was  $66.46  (76%  more  than  in  1900);  in  the  South,  $25.31  (114.7%  increase);  and  in  the 
West,  $40.93  (123.9%  increase).  '  .    .    ' 

The  average  value  of  farm  property  per  farm,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  increased  in  the 
decade  from  $3,067  to  $4,849;  and  west: of  the  Mississippi  from  $4,448  to  $9,030.  In  i^io 
the  average  in  the  North  was  $9,507;  in  the  South  $2,897,  and  in  the  West,  $12,15^  (Pacific 
group  $1^,643;  California^:  $18,308;  Nevada,  $22,462).  :But  cornparisonsi  are  misleading^ 
because  the  average  acreage  differs  so  much  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
number  of  live  stock  is  so  much  greater  in  the  West  (and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  North)^  than 
in  the  South.  The  average  value  of  buildings  per  farrrt»  it  is  to  be  noted,  was  higher  in  the 
North  ($1,564)  than  in  the  West  ($1,009)  an.cj  much  higher  than  in  the  South  ($461);  but  in 
land,  machinery  and  live  stock,  tne  rank  of  the  three  regions  was:  first,  the  West;  second,  the 
North,  and  third,  the  South.  '       ,  .    ' 

^ ,   ProdticHon.^ — The  crops  of  191 1  were  unusually  small  and  thc^seof  19  li  remarkably  larige. 

*  Statistics  for  1911  are  from  the  Year-Book  ol  the  U<S.  department  of  agriculture;  those 
for  191 2  are  preliminary  estimates  made  by  that  department. 
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til  May  and  June  191 1  the  xxmntfy  east  d  the  Rocky  Mountains  suffered  severely  from  a 
series  of  hot  waves  in  May  and  June  191 1  and  from  January  to  June  191 1  from  a  sub^normal 
rainfall.  The  Weather  Bureau  reported  that  in  a  naif  century  there  had  not  been  such  a 
continuous  high  temperature  as  in  these  two  months.  The  rainfall  was  27.8  %  less  than  usual 
ill  Kew  England,  31.6%  less  in  the  West  South  Central  states/ a  1.2%  below  normal  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest^  25./^  %  in  the  Dakotas,  Nebmska  and  Kansas,  19.7  %  in  Minnesota,  Iowa 
and  Missouri,  I2;4%  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  group,  and  10:3%  in  the  East  South  Central 
states.  The  result  was  that  Che  total  value  of  the  crops  6f  191 1 ,  estimated  at  l5,504,ooo,ooOy 
wa^  only  $44,000,000  greater  than  in  1910,  in  spite  of  nigher  farm  prices  for  all  crops — except 
cotton,  cotton-seed  and  flaxseed.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  products  in  191 1  was  SS,4i  7,ooo,<* 
000,  being  $277,000,000  less  than  in  1910.  The  loss  of  $321,000,000  ($277,000,000  net  loss 
plus  $44,000,000  increase  in  value  of  crops)  was  in  animal  products-^ggs,  wool,  batter  and 
poultry  beinig  less  and  only  dairy  cows  more  valuable  than  in  1910;  in  191 1  the  value  of  animal 
products  was  $2,913,000,000  ($3,234,000,000  tn  1910)'. 

In  19 1 2  there  was  no  suCh  damage  from  inclement  weather.  The  value  of  animals  slaugh<^ 
tered  was  less  than  in  the  preceding  year  (or  in  1909,  but  more  than  in  any  other  year  sinoe 
1900) ;  but  the  crop  value  was  much  greater  and  the  total  value  of  farm  products  was  $9,532,4 
000,000.  Taking  loo  as  the  value  of  farm  products  in  1899,  the  United  States"  department 
of  agriculture  estimates  the  products  of  1905  at  133,  of  1910  at  184.3,  of  1911,  at  178*4  (being 
less  than  in  1909  or  the  preceding  year)  and  of  191 2  at  202.1. 

In  1911  neariy  all  crops  were  less  than  the  average  for  the  pi^eceding  five  years;  but  in 
19 12  nearly  every  crop  was  greater  than  ever  before.  Wheat  and  tobacco  had  twice  been 
greater,  and  cotton  and  rice  once. 

Indian  Or».-**The  crop  of  Indian  coril  irt'i9i  i  was  estimated  to  be  2,531,500,000  bushels, 
with  a  farm  price  per  bushel  higher  than  in  any  year,  except  1883,  in  the  records  of  the 
United  States  department  of  agriculture;  and  the  total  value  was  greater  than  in  the  previouv 
year,  was  twice  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  and  was  hardly  exceeded  by  the  value  of  cotton^ 
wheat  and  oats  combined.     In  1912  the  crop  was  25.2  %  greater  than  m  191 1. 

Co/tofi.— The  cotton  crop  of  191 1,  aboiit  15,700,000  bales  (only  11,610,000  in  I9ro)» 
pown  on  36,04<,ooo  acres  (only  32,403,000  in  1910),  was  pttobably  the  largest  ever  grown 
m  the  country,  but  its  value,  though  above  the  average  for  the  five  preceding  years,  was  less 
than  that  of  1910,  lint  being  neany  5  cents  a  poundi  cheaper  and  cotton-seed  being  corre* 
spondingly  lower  in  price.  In  T912  thecrop  was  smaller  than  in  191 1  or  in  1904  and  was 
exceeded  in  value  by  the  crop  of  1910. 

Hay.-^TUitd  in  value  in  1911  was  the  hay  crob,  47,444,000  tons.  The  average  crop  for 
the  five  years  t^receding  was  one- third  greater  ana  the  crop  since  1888  was  each  year  larger* 
The  crop  was  so  small  that  there  was  an  increase  in  farm  value  of  $2,50  a  ton,  and  the  total 
value,  $694,570,000  was  exceeded  only  in  1910  and  1007,  and  was  a  little  more  than  the  five 
years  average.  In  191 2  the  hay  crop  was  greater  in  value  than  the  cotton  crop  or  the  great  hay 
yield  of  1910,  being  $861,000,000 — nearty  as  much  as  wheat,  tobacco  and  potatoes  together* 

•  Wheat. — ^The  1911  wheat  crop,  about  621,340,000  bushels,  was  less  than  the  five-year 
average;  in  the  preceding  decade  the  crop  of  1904  only  was  smaller.  The  value  of  the  wheat 
crop, 'about  $543,000,000,  also  was  far  below  the  average;  it  exceeded  the  value  of  the  crop 
of  1906,  when  the  average  price  a  btishel  was  nearly  One- third  less.  In  I9r2  about  730,267,000 
hu.  ($W5.28OiO00»  farm  price)  was  grown  (less  than  in  1901  or  1906),  the  spring  crop  being 
much  better  than  the  winter  yield  and  the  total  being  one*ninth  more  than  the  average  for 
the  preceding  five  years. 

Oals, — f  n  oats,  as  in  hay,  the  Crop  was  so  small  in  I91 1  that  the  price  was  unusually  higfi 
and  the  total  farm-value  above  the  five-year  average.  It  was  922,000,000  bu.  valued  at 
$414,000,000  (about  $408,000,000  in  1909  and  in  T9to),  But  in  1912  the  crop  was  46% 
greater  than  the  previous  maximum  crop  of  1909,  ^1.5%  more  than  the  five-year  average. 
The  large  crofp,  1,41^,337,000  bushels,  forced  the  price  down  and  the  value  was  $452,469,000^ 
only  22.2  %  miore  than  tlie  preceding  five-year  average. 

Potatoes. — The  191 1  crop  of  potatoes  was  about  -  290,000,000  bu.  (549,000,000  in  19105 
376,500,000  in  1909),  but  the  farm  price  was  nearly  one-half  greater  than  m  1910,  and  the  farm 
value,  $233,800,000,  was  far  greater  than  the  five-year  average,  or  than  in  any  preceding  year 
of  record.  In  191 2  the  production  was  much  larger,  420,647,000  bu., — 29%  above  the  five- 
year  average;  the  farm  value  was  $212,550,000. 

Barley. — ^The  barley  crop  of  191  r,  T6o,odo,ooo  bu.,  was  much  less  than  for  any  one  of  the 
years  ig^,  1909, 1910;  but  the  price  was  higfi  and  the  total  farm-value,  about  $139,000,000, 
was  a  third  greater  than  that  of  the  19 10  crop.  The  191 2  crop  was  the  largest  on  record. 
22^,820,000  bu.,  35.7%  more  than  the  nve-year  average,  but  the  price  declined  and  the  total 
value  was  $1 12/557,000,  much  less  than  that  of  the  small  crop  of  191 1.  ^  i 

Tobacco, — The  tobacco  crop  of  1911  not  merely  was  short  but  commanded  a  price  only 
df  tittle  higher  a  pound  thait  In  1910  and  considerably  less  than  in  any  year  t)etween  1906  and 
1909,  inclusive.  The  crop,  grown  on  J»oi3^ooo  acres  (in  r^io;  1,366,000),  was  905,109,000 
lbs.  (1, 1031,41 5,000  lbs.  in  1910),  vatued'^t  $85,210^000, — neatly  one-sixth  less  than  in  f'910. 
In  1912  the  crop  was  962,855,000  lbs.,^^7.1  % morethan  the  five-year  average;  the  averai?^ 
price  .per  poona  also  increased,  so  tftilt  the  gain^in  value  will  be  greater. 
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Flax. — The  most  valuable  of  the  smaller  crops  was  ftaxseed  with  an  acreagse  in  I  on  of 
^f 757(000  (about  tworthirds  in  the  Dakotas;  most  of  the  remainder  in  Montana  and  Iowa), 
—which  is  more  than  in  any  preceding  year  except  1902,  190;}  and  1907, — ^a  production  of 
19,370,000  bu., — which  was  more  than  in  1910,  but  less  than  m  any  other  year  in  thepre- 
oedme  decade.  The  value^  S35.2  72 ,000,  was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the  record  crop  of  1909, 
and  the  average  farm  price  was  greater  than  in  any  year  except  1910,  when  the  short  crop 
made  it  phenomenally  high.  In  1012  the  crop  was  much  larger,  28,073,000  bu.  (or  44.1% 
above  the  five-year  average),  valued  at  $32,202,000  (about  32.^%  above). 

Rye.-^The  rye  crop  of  19H  was  33,1 10,000  bu.  (34,897,000  m  1910)  from  2,127,000  acres, 
being  smaller  than  in  1902,  1906,  or  19KO;  but  the  farm  price  per  bushel,  83.2  cents,  was  greater 
than  in  any  year  except  1867,  1868  and  1881,  and  the  total  farm  value,  $27,^57,000,  was 
the  highest  known.  Tne  19 12  crop  was  35,664,000  bushels,  the  lajpgest  on  record,  being  10  % 
above  the  five-year  average.     Prices  fell,  and  the  total  value  was  only  $23,636,000. 

Sugar. — The  sugar  beet  crop  of  K911  was  599i500  tons,  worth  more  than  $24,000,000;  both 
in  quantity  and  value  it  was  nearly  one-fourth  greater  than  the  five-year  average.  In  1912 
the  crop  was  nearly  700,000  .  tons.  Of  cane  sugar  the  crop  in  191a  was  small  because  of 
floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Hops.—^The  crop  ot  hops  in  191 1  was  small,  only  40,000,000  lbs.,  compared  with  49,634,.<- 
000  in  1910  and  57,510,000  in  19071  but  the  average  price  a  pound  was  nearly  twice  the  aver- 
age of  preceding  vears,and  the  crop  value,  $15,500,000,  was  much  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
the  average  for  the  preceding  five  years.  In  191 2  the  crop  increased  to  44,500,000  lbs*,  but 
prices  fell  and  the  total  value  was  only  about  $11,000,000. 

Rice. — Rice  was  grown  in  191 1  on  696,000  acres  (720,000  in  1909  and  723,000  in  1910) 
aiid  the  crop,  22,934,000  bu.,  though  less  than  that  of  1910  or  1909,  was  considierably  above 
the  five-year  average.  The  farm  value  of  the  crop,  $18,274,000,  was  more  than  in  any  other 
vear  except  190Q,  when  the  price  per  bushel  was  higher.  In  1912  the  crop  suffered  from  floods 
put  was  probably  larger  than  in  any  year  except  1909;  its  value  was  $23,423,000. 

BuckwheaL-^TheouckwhesLt  crop  of  1911,  17,549,000  bu.,  was  a  little  less  than  that  for 
1910,  17,598,000  bu.  (grown  on  86oy0OO  A.;  191 1  acreage,  833,000),  but  much  larger  than 
for  any  other  year  in  the  last  decade.  The  average  farm  price  a  bushel  was  72.6  c.,  exceeded 
only  in  1908  (75.6  c),  and  the  farm  value  of  the  crop  much  above  the  five-year  average^ 
In  1012  the  crop  was  even  larger, — about  19,124,000  bu.;  value  about  $12,000,000. 

Animals. — The  total  value  of  animal  products  in  1912  was  about  $3,395,000,000;  being 
more  than  in  191 1  but  less  than  in  1910.  The  number  of  horses  on  January  I,  1912,  20,509,* 
000,  was  larger  than  in  191 1  or  in  any  other  year  except  1909  and  19 10  and  the  average 
value  and  the  total  value  ($2,172,694,000)  larger  than  m  any  year  except  1910  and  191 1. 
The  number  of  mules,  4,362,000,  was  greater  than  in  any  preceoin^  year,  and  averaee  value 
($120.51)  and  aggregate  farm  value  ($525,657,000)  were  exceeded  m  191 1  only.  The  num- 
ber of  milch  cows,  20,699,000,  was  the  smallest  since  1906;  the  average  value  ($30.39)  and  the 
total  ($815,414,000),  were  exceeded  only  in  1911.  Other  neat  cattle  numbered  37,260,000, 
—much  less  than  for  any  year  in  the  decade,  but  the  average  value,  $21.20,  was  higher;  the 
total  value  was  less  than  for  any  year  since  1906.  The  number,  52,362,000,  and  total 
value,  $181,170,000,  of  sheep,  also,  were  less  than  since  1906;  and  the  average  value,  $3.46, 
was  far  below  the  five-year  average, — ^that  for  1909  alone  was  lower.  Swine  numbered  65,- 
410,000,  a  little  less  than  in  1910,  but  far  more  than  in  anv  other  yes^t;  the  average  farm 
price  was  exceeded  in  1910  and  in  191 1,  and  the  ap;regate  value  only  in  191 1. 

Plant  Industry.— Th^  U.S.  department  of  agnculture  established  about  twelve  yeara  a^o 
its  bureau  of  plant  industry  whose  work  has  consisted  lar^ly  of  searching;  the  world  for  gmin, 
fruits,  grasses,  etc.  and  ascertaining  by  experiments  which  of  them  might  be  useful  in  the 
United  States.  Recently  a  fortie  of  25  trained  explorers  have  been  busy  in  this  work  and 
some  34,000  varieties  of  plants,  have  been  imported  and  experimented  with,  their  seeds 
and  progeny  being  sent  out  to  private  breeders  and  experimenters.  Mr^  E.  H.  Wilson,  of 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  similar  work  and 
}8  said  to  have  introduced  into  America  more  new  plants  than  any  other  man,  in  191a  re- 
ceived from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Great  Britain  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour 
•^never  befcre  conferred  on  any  one  outside  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  other  activities  of  the  Federal  department  of  apiculture  are  manifold:  the  forest 
service  and  the  weather  bureau  are  subdivisions;  meat  inspection  and  the  enfojrcement  of 
Che  Federal  food  and  drugs  act  are  quasi-police  functions  of  the  department  earned  on  by  a 
bureau  of  animal  industry,  which,  besides,  investigates  and  eradicates  diseases  of  aiumals,  ex- 
periments in  breeding  and  feeding,  and  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  dairy  industry; 
and  the  department  has  experiment  stations  and  co-operates  with  state  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  and  through  its  bureau  of  doils  makes  soil  surveys-r-sometimes  with  the  aid 
of  state  or^iiisations.  Other  bureaus  in  the  department  are  those  of  chemistrv,  entomology 
and  biological  survey.  About  2,000  publications  of  the  department  appear  each  year  in  thee^ 
diflevent-heldsand  the  total  nunsber  distributed  in  the  year  1910-11  was  27,595,poa 

Mineral  Products. — ^Toul  value,  191 1,  $1,018,326,253.  This  was  3^5  %  less  than  in 
IQJO  and  7.4  %.le8s  than  in  1907,  the  only  year  when  mineral  products  were  valued  at  more 
than  $2,000,000,000.     But  the  t^Uie  in  191 1  was  gneater  than  in  1908  (foUpwiag  the  paok 
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of  1907)  or  1909.  The' decre&ft  as  compared  with  1910  was: $72,58^82  and  this  was  more 
than  oovered  by  the  decrease  in  pigr-iron,^  which  was  $841827,862.  The  same  item  explains 
the  decrease  (•75,611,118)  in  the  value  of  all  metals  from  1747,790,718  in  1910  to  $672,179,- 
60a.  In  other  wonds,  apart  from  pig^  iron,  there  was  an  actual  increase  from  1910  to  19} i  of 
$12,278,980  in  the  value  of  all  other  mineral  products,  and  of  $9;2i6»744  in  the  value  of  all 
other  metals.  The  difference  between  these  two  increases,  about  $3,050,000,  is  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  non-metals  hi  the  year;  and' it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  increase  was  in  spite  of 
a  decrease  of  $18,104,2^35  in  the  vaine  Of  bituminous  coal,  so  that,  apart  from  bituminous 
coal,  there  was  in  the  year  on  incrcasie  of  $21,155,000,  approximately.' 

Metals. — Of  pig  iron  the  output  in  191 1  was  23,257,288  tons  (one-eighth  less  than  in  19 lO), 
valued  at  $327,334,624  (one-nfth  less).  The  average  price  per  ton  was  $14.07  in  iQllJ 
li5-57  in  1910,  $16.25  in  1909,  $20.56  in  1907.  Even  Kreater  was  the  decrease  in  iron 
ore  marketed:  in  191 1,  40,989,808  tons  (nearly  one-fourth  less  than  in  1910),  valued  at  $86,- 
419,830  (more  than  three-eighths  less), — the  decrease  in  average  price  per  ton  being  marked. 

Second  in  value  of  the  metals  was  copper,  1,097,232,749  lbs.,  valued  at  $137,154,092 
(quantity  1.58%  more,  value  0.02%  less,  tnan  in  1910;  about  one-seventh  more  in  quantity 
and  One^leventh  less  in  value  than  the  average  for  the  five  years,  l9Q5*-09).  Ih  copper  and 
in  ,iron  the  United  States  outranked  any  other  country. 

The  output  of  gold  was  4,687,053 'or.,  valued  at  $96,890,000  (|  of  i  %  more  than  in  1910), 
The  value  of  silver,  $32,615,700,  was  5.71  %  more  than  in  19x0,  but  was  nearly  2  %  less  than 
the  average  for  the  five  years,  1905-09. 

Ranking  immediately  above  and  below  silver  in  value  among  the  metals  were  lead  and 
zinc,  respectively,  with  406,148  tons  ($36,553,320, — one-ninth  more  than  in  1910)  and  271,621 
tons  ($30,^4,794, — ^nearly  one-seventh  increase).  This  is  exclusive  of  antimonial  lead, 
14,078  tons,  valued  at  $1,380^556  (3%  increase). 

The  only  other  metals  of  importance  were:  aluminium  (consumeci),  46,125,000  lbs.  (one- 
thntieth  less  than  in  19 10),  valued  at  $8,084*000  (nearly  one-tenth  less);  quicksilver,  viEilued 
at  $977,989  (2  %  increase);  tin,  $56,635  (two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  in  1910);  and  platir 
num,  $40,890  (three-^ths  iacrease). 

Fuels,-^{  the  non-metals, — ^and  of  all  the  minerals-:— by  far  the  most  valuable  was  coal 
with  an  output  of  496,221,168  tons  (501,596,378  tons  in  1910),  valued  at  $626,366,876  ($629,- 
557,021  in  1910).  TTie  U.S.  Geological  Survey  divides  this  total  between  Pennsylvania  an- 
thracite and  bituminous  coal  (including  brown  coal,  lignite  and  anthracite  mined  in  other 
states  than  Pennsylvania).     Using  "bituminous  coal     to  include  all  this,  the  value  was 


in  quantity  and  4.8%  in  value)  in  petroleum;  the  output  was  220,449,391  bbls.,  valued  at 
$134,044,752*  Other  fuels  were,  coke,  35*551489  tons,  valued  at  $84,130,849  (nearly  one'* 
sixth  less  than  in  1910);  natural  gas,  174,127,534  (4*76%  increase) ;  and  peat,  $:972,ii4. 

Structural  Materials* — Third  in  value, — to  coal  and  iron, — were  clay  products,  $  162, 236,- 
l8i  (4.63%  less  than  in  1910,  but  considerably  more  than  the  average  for  1905-09).  The 
more  valuable  building  materials  were:  stone,  $77,108,567  (0.77%  more  than  in  1910,  but 
about  one-seventh  more  than  the  five-year  average)  and, cement,  79,547i958  bbls.  (2.27% 
more  than  in  xoio),  valued  at  $66,705,136  (nearly  3  %  less  than  in  1910).  Almost  all  of  this 
(1^8,528,637  bbls.;  value,  $66,248,817)  was  Portland  cement.  Natural  cement  was  valued 
at  $378,533  and  puzzolan  at  $77,786.  Minor  building  materials  were:  sand  and  gravel, 
$19,61^,850;  lime,  3,392,887  tons,  valued  at  $13,688,970  (2.83%  less  than  in  1910,  but  nearly 
one-eighth  more  than  the  five-year  average);  ^T^sum  $6,462,035  (a  very  little  less  than  in 
1910);  slate,  $5,728,019  (one-twelfth  less  than  in  1910;;  glass  sand,  $1,543,733  (i'78%  more 
than  in  1910);  and  sand-lime  brick,  $897,664  (nearly  one-quarter  less  than  in  1910). 

Chemical  Materials, — ^The  output  of  phosphate  rock  was  3,053,279  tons  (15  %  more  than 
in  1910),  valued  at  $11,900,693  (9%  increase).  The  value  of  salt  was  $8,345,692  (5,6^% 
increase  over  1910);  of  sulphur,  $4,787,049  (4%  increase);  of  sulphuric  acid,  $2, 733,696, -r- 
first  repotted  in  191 1  from  fumes  of  copper  and  zinc  smelters:  of  pvrite,  $1,164,871  (nearly 
one-fifth  increase);  of  borax,  $1,569,151  (three-tenths  increase);  of  fluorspar,  $611,447  (two- 
fifths  increase);  of  calcium  chloride,  $91,215  (two-ninths  increase);  of  bromine,  $110,902 
(more  than  thrice  that  of  1910);  and  of  arsenious  oxide  $73,^08  (two-fifths  more  than  in  1910; 
value  more  than  twice  as  great).  The  Geological  Survey  is  making  an  elaborate  search  for 
potash  salts,  drilling  for  saline  residues  at  great  depths  and  examining  brines,  alunites  and 
leneous  rocks.  The  Soils  Bur^u  of  the  department  of  agriculture  is  studying  the  kelps  of 
tne  Pacific  Coast,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  is  making  a  ueld  survey  of  arid  lands. 

Ptgm^nto.— Mineral  paints  were  valued  at  $7,842,583  (3>^  times  as  much  as  in  1910), 

.  *  Pig-iron  and  not  iron  ore  is  the  basis  of  valuation  adopted  by  the  Uriited  States  (jedlt)g- 
ical  Survey  and  the  value  of  iron  ore  is  hot  included  ih  the  total  value  of  minerals  given  here. 

*  Exact  figures  are  not  given  because  the  Geological  Survey  does  not  make  "metals"  and 
**  non-metals  •  the  only  classes,  but  adds  '*un8peci^  products,"  mostly  rare  metals. 
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This  occludes  zinc  oxide,  not  separately  reported  in  191 1,  but  valued  at  15,238,045  in  1910 
and  S6, 1 56,755  in  190^.  Crude  barytes  was  valued  at  $122,792,  a  little  more  than  in  1910, 
'  Abrasives.-^Arti^ctaX  abrasives  were  valued  at  $1,493,040,  about  one^fourteenth.  less  than 
in  1 910.  Grindstones  were  worth  $907,316,  about  one-seventh  less  than  in  19 10;  oilstones 
and  whetstones,  $214,991,  less  than  in  19 16  or  than  the  average  for  the  five-year  period;  and 
al^rasive  garnet,  $i2r,74«.  . 

Misc&Uaneous. — ^The  output  of  asphalt  (including  bitumens  and  hydrocarbons  not  classi- 
fied as  petroleum)  was  360,004  tons  (almost  two-fifths  more  than  in  1910),  valued  at  $3,828,- 
751  (one-fourth  more  than  in  1910*  and  over  doubly  the  annual  average  in  1905-09). 
Other  products  valued  at  $500,000  or  more  were:  mineral  waters,  $6,837,888  (7  %  increase); 
talc  and  soapstone,  $1,032,732  (one-fifth,  increase)  and  fibrous  talc,  $613,286  (about 
16%  decrease);  bauxite,  $75^1649  (4-8%  increase),  and  felspar,  $579i008  (15%  increase). 

Manufactures. — ^In  "  continental  "  United  States  (excluding  Alaska)  there  were 
in  1909  268,491  manufacturing  establishments  (29.4%  more  than  in  1899),  which 
employed  7,678,578  persons,  of  whom  6,615,046  were  wage-earners  (40-4%  increase); 
had  a  capital  of  $18,428,270,000  (105.3%  increase);  and  manufactured  products  with 
a  gross  value  of  $20,672,052,000  (81.2%  increase)  and  a  net  value  (gross,  less  cost  of 
materials)  of  $8,530,261,000  (76.6%  increase).  The  increase  in  value,  gross  or  net, 
must  be  interpreted  with  the  increase  of  prices  in  view,  or  its  meaning  will  be  ex- 
ji^erated. 

The  ten  leading  manufacturing  states,  ranked  according  to  the  gross  value  of  pro- 
ducts, and  with  the  percentage  of  the  total  contributed  by  each,  were:  New  York,  16.3; 
Pennsylvania,  12.7;  Illinois,  9.3 ;  Massachusetts,  7.2;  Ohio,  7j  New  Jersey,  5.5;  Michigan, 
3«3;  Wisconsin,  2.9;  Indiana,  2.8,  and  Missouri,  2.8.  (See  the  separate  state  articles.) 
The  three  Middle  Atlantic  states  reported  more  than  one-third  (34*5%),  the  East  North 
Central  states  about  one-fourth  (25.2%)  and  the  New  England  states,  more  than  one- 
eighth  (12. g%),  a  total  of  nearly  three-fourths  (72.6%)  of  the  total  gross  value  of  the 
country.  Ranked  on  the  same  basis  the  ten  leading  cities  in  1909  were:  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Pittsburg,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
and  Milwaukee.  The  total  gross  value  of  manufactures  from  these  ten  cities  was  more 
than  $5,800,000,000,; — nearly  three-tenths  of  the  total  for  the  nation.  In  50  cities 
which  had  100,000  or  more  inhabitants  the  value  of  manufactures  was  more  than  two- 
fifths  (42.3%)  of  the  total;  and  the  603  cities  over  10,000  contributed  nearly  seven- 
tenths  of  the  total  product  value,  employed. nearly  two-thirds  of  the  wage-earners  in 
manufactories,  and  contained  more  than  half  the  establishments,  although  their  com- 
bined population  was  only  three-eighths  that  of  the  entire  country. 

Chief  Industries. — The  Ikrgest  single  industry,  according  to  the  census  classification  and 
judeed  by  gross  product,  was  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  with  one- fifteenth  of  the  total 
product  value  and  more  than  one-half  increase  in  the  decade.  Second  of  the  single  industries 
IS  that  of  foundries  and  machine  shops,  with  nearly  6%  of  the  total  product  v^ue,  in  1909; 
with  this  industry  should  be  mentioned  iron  and  steel  from  steel  works  and  rolling  mills 
(4.8  %  of  the  total)  and  iron  and  steel  from  blast  furnaces  (1.9  %).  Third  in  value  was  lum- 
ber and  timber  (5.6%  of  the  total),  with  a  product  more  than  one-half  greater  than  in  1699 
Flour  and  grist  mill  products  were  valued  at  one  4:wenty  fourth  of  the  total  product  value 
The  more  important  textile  products  were:  cotton  goods  (3  %  of  the  total),  woollen,  worsted 
and  felt  goods  (2.1  %),  hosiery  and  knit  eoods  (i  %)  and  silk  goods  (i  %).  The  value  of  men's 
clothing  was  2.7%  and  of  women's  clothing  1.0%,  of  the  total  of  all  industries;  that  of  boots 
and  shoes,  2.5%;  that  of  tobacco,  2  %;  that  of  cars  and  shop  construction  by  steam  railway 
companies,  2%,  and  by  other  manufacturers  0.6%.  A  metallurgical  group  of  industries 
includes:  copper  smelting  and  refining  (1.8%),  lead  smelting  arid  refiniile  (0.8%), copper,  tin 
and  sheet  iron  products  (i  %),  and  brass  and  bronze  products  (0.7%).  Malt  liquors  are  re- 
ported as  1.8%  and  distilled  liquors  as  j  %  of  the  total;  but  a  Federal  revenue  tax,  included 
m  the  reported  value,  makes  it  misleadins:.  Other  items,  all  valued  at  more  than  $100,000,- 
GOo,  with  the  per  cent  of  the  total  for  each,  were:  leather  (1.6%)  and  leather  goods  (0.5%^; 
sugar  and  molasses,  not  including  beet  sugar  (1.4%);  butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk 
(1.3  %) ;  paper  and  wood  pulp  (i .3  %) ;  automobiles  (i  .2  %)  and  wagons  and  carriages  (0.8  %): 
furniture  (1.2%);  refined  petroleum  (i.i  %);  electrical  machinery  (i.i  %);  illuminating  and 
heating  gas  (0.8%);  canning  and  preserving  (0.7%);  cottonseed  oil  and  cake  (0.7%)  and 
agricultural  impLemcnts  (0,7  %).  .    .  •         - 

'a^^  a^  manufactures  specifically  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph  only  one,  smelting 
and  refining  of  lead,  showed  a  decrease  (9.9  %)  in  the  gross  value  between  1904  ^nd  1909,  and 
only  two  others,  sugar  and  molasses,  and  wagons  and  carriages,  a  decrease  in  the  value  added 
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by  manufacture  in  the  same  five  years — and  these  decreases  were  small,  2.7  %  and  much  less 
than  the  increase,  77.5  %  and  9.6  %,  in  the  years  1 899-1904.  The  eross  value  of  automobiles 
increased  532.6%  from  1899  to  1904  and  729.7%  m  1904-09.  Other  his:h  percentages  of 
increate  in  gfross  value  during  the  years  1904--09  weie:  68.8%,  iron  and  steel  from  blast 
furnaces;  66.6%,  copper,  tin  and  sheet-iron  products;  63.2%,  butter,  cheese  and  condensed 
milk;  57.3  %,  copper  smeltinjr  and  refininc;;  57.2%,  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus; 
55*9  %.  distilled  liquors;  55.4%,  women's  clothing;  53.4%,  cottonseed  oil  and  cake. 

Ownership. — In- 1900  of  268,491  manufacturing  establishments,  69,501  (25.0%;  in  1004 
23.6  %)  were  operated  Sv  corporations,  and  these  establishments  reported  nearly  four-iiuhs 
(in  1004  not  tnree<(burtns)  ot  the  total  product  value.  In  the  Mountain  Group  of  states 
po.2  %  of  the  product  value  was  from  estaDlishments  owned  by  corporations,  largely  smelters; 
in  the  East  North  Central  group  the  percentage  was  85.1 ;  in  the  West  North  CentraU  83.9; 
in  the  Pacific  states>  82,4;  m  New  England  and  in  the  West  South  Central  group,  81.4  for 
each ;  in  the  East  South  Central,  78.5;  in  the  South  Atlantic,  76.7;  and  in  the  Middlfe  Atlantic, 
71.9.  The  highest  per  cent  in  any  state  was  96.1,  in  Arizona.  More  than  twice  as  many 
establishments  were  operated  by  individuals  as  by  corporations,  but  their  product  value  was 
less  than  one-eighth  as  large.  Establishments  operated  by  firms  numbered  about  four-fifths  as 
many  as  by  corporations  and  had  a  product  value  a  tittle  more  than  one-eighth  as  large.  In 
1904  establishments  operated  by  individuals  reported  i  i-S  %  of  the  total  value;  in  1909, 9.9  %. 
In  J904  establishments  operated  by  firms  reported  14.4  %;  in  1909  10.6  %,  The  advance  of 
corporation  control  is  marked. 

Establishments. — Establishments  with  an  output  of  more-than|i, 000,000  each  numbered 
1900  (0.9%)  in  1904  and  3,o6l  (i.i  %)  in  1009;  in  the  former  year  their  product  value  was, 
J8%,  in  the  latter  4^.8%  of  the  total  for  afl  establishments;  in  1904  they  employed  25.6%, 
m  1909,  30.5%  of  all  wage-earners  in  manufacturinc;.  In  1909  67.2%  of  all  establishments 
had  each  an  output  less  than  $20,000  in  value;  but  these  establishments  produced  only  5.5  % 
of  the  total  product  value  and  employed  only  9.3  %  of  tfce  wage-earners. 

It  will  be  surmised  that  the  increase  of  large  establishments  is  accompanied  by  greater 
efficiency,  because  the  ratio  of  wage-earners  to  product  is  smaller  in  the  large  establishments; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  difference  is  due  to  the  presence  of  more  labour-saving 
machinery  (ana  machinery  that  saves  more  labour)  in  the  large  establishments.  And  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  million  dollar  establishments  producing  43.8  %  of  the  gross  value, 

f)roduced  only  35.7  %  of  the  net  value  (gross,  less  value  of  raw  material) ;  but  that  the  estab- 
ishments  producing  less  than  $20,000  each  and  contributing  5.5%  of  the  gross  product, 
produced  7.7  %  of  the  value  added  by  manufacture.  Even  from  this,  however,  no  generalisa- 
tion may  sately  be  drawn,  since  many  establishments  with  large  gross  outputs  are  in  industries 
which,  from  tlius  nature  of  the  raw  material,  add  comparatively  little  by  manufacture.  This  is 
shown  in  a  striking  way  by  the  slaughtering  and  meat-packine  industry,  which  ranks  first  in 
the  country  in  gross  products  ($1,370,568,000)  but  twelfth  in  value  added  by  manufacture" 
($168,7^0,000);  or  by  flouring  and  grist-mills,  with  a  gross  value  of  $883,584,000  (5th  of  all 
industries)  and  a  net  value  of  $116,008,000  (i8th).  Both  these  industries  have  a  large  pro- 
portion of^  large  establishments:  in  the  former,  166  out  of  1,6^1  had  each  an  output  of  more 
than  $1,000,000.  There  were  even  larger  percentages  of  million  dollar  establishments  in 
copper  smelting  and  refining  (84.2,  with  99%  of  product  value);  steel  works  and  rolling  mills 
(41.7,  with  91  %);  blast  furnaces  (41.3,  with  85.8  %);  refilling  petroleum  (23.8,  with  88%); 
aad  steam  railway  car  construction  and  repairs  (22.7,  with  80.7%). 

In  Rhode  Island  3.5%  of  all  establishments  produced  each  more  than  a  million  dollars' 
worth  a  year,  with  a  total  value  nearly  half  the  entire  product  value  for  the  state.  In 
Arizona  84.1  %  of  the  entire  product  value  was  from  such  establishments,  in  Montana  68.1  %, 
and  in  Utah,  53.4% — almost  all  these  being  smelters;  in  Nebraska,  68.0%,  and  in  Kansas, 
fi3-9  %>  mostly  slaughter  houses  and  meat-packins;  establishments ;  in  Illinois,  56.2  %,  meat- 
packing, and  iron  and  steel;  in.Pennsylvania,  50.7  %,  largelv  iron  and  steel;  and  in  New  Jersey, 
5fi-7%f  from  copper  smelters  and  petroleum  refineries.  New  York,  the  first  manufacturing 
state  in  the  Union,  reported  only  37  %  of  all  product  values  from  million  dollar  factories; 
this  is  partly  due  to  the  diverse  character  of  manufacturing  industries  in  that  state  and  partly 
to  the  large  number  of  clothir\e  establishments,  mosthr  very  smalL 

Of  the  total  population  of  continentar*  United  States,  ^,678,578,  about  i  in  12,  were 
engaged  in  manufacturing;  487,173  being  proprietors  and  officials,  576,350  clerks,  and  6,615,- 
046  wage-earners.  Of  wage-earners  about  i  out  of  5  were  females,  anci  about  i  out  of  40 
(162,246  in  all)  were  under  16, — by  official  reports;  the  actual  number  was  probably  greater. 
:.  In  dairy  industries,  flour-milling  and  baking  the  percentage  of  proprietors  and  officials 
was  unusually  high  (33.3,  28,4  and  20.2,  respectively),  the  dairy  establishments  being  largely 
co-operative  and  in  flour  milling  much  labour-saving  machinery  is  used  which  re<juires  com- 
paratively few  wage-earners.  Absolutely,  the  largest  number  of  wage-earners  m  any  one 
industry  was  69^,019  (more  than  one-tenth  of  the  total)  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and 
timber.  Other  industries  employing  more  than  200,000  wa^e-earners  were:  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  531,011;  cotton  factories,  378,880;  steam  railway  companies*  car  construc- 
tion, 282,174;  printing  and  publishing,  258,434;  steel  works  and  rolling  mills,  240,076;  and 
men 's  clothing,  239,696.    Tne  percentage  of  children  under  16  to  all  wage-earners  is  larger" 
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in  tht^ee  textile  industries:  cottan  goods,  10.4;  hosiery  and  Icnit  goods*  $A  andrsilk,  8 — the 
number  of  girls  being  much  more  than  that  of  boys  in  the  last  two.  In  canfiiog  and  preserv- 
ing, in  the  woolen  goods  industry  and  in  the  manufacture  of  bags  (not  paper),  of  cig^r  boins, 
of  paper  and  fancy  boxes,  of  cordage  and  twine,  of  needles,  pins  and  hooks. and  .eyes, 
of  lead  pencils,  and  in  a  few  other  comparatively  unskilled  industri^,  more  than  5% 
of  the  wage-earners  are  under  16  years.  Geographically,  child  labour  is  strongest  in  the 
South  Atlantic  group,  where  6-3%  (7^9^%  in  189^)  of  wage-earners  were  less  than  16  years 
old..  In  South  Carolina  the  percentage  is  12.9  (m  1899,.  18).  The  recent  establishment  of 
manufactories,  especially  cotton  factories,  the  small  percentage  of  immigrants  to  be  employed, 
and  the  comparative  laxiicss  of  child  labour  laws  explain  these  high.  peFcenta^;e6.  -In  general 
and  particularly  in  the  larger  industries  the  proportion  of  women  and  children  employed 
decreased  markedly  between  1899  and  1909. 

'Transportation, — Railway  mileage,  January  i .  191 2 ,  246,572.73,  exclusive  of  1 14,940  m- 
of  second  track  and  sidings.  In  the  preceding  year  3,2^2.66  miles  of  steam  railway  track 
were  added;  793.40. ii>  the  Southwestern  group,  729.34  m  the  Pacific  states,  500.33  in  the 
Northwestern^  460  in  the  South  Atlantic,  318.51  in  the  Central  Northern,  3110.3^  in  the  Gulf 
and  Mississippi  Valley,  180.87  in  the  Middle  States  and  2.85  in.  New  Ehgland..  For  local 
building  operations  see  articles  on  separate  states  and  for  the  Grand  Trunk  in  New  England 
see  Rhode  Island,  for  the  Western  Maryland  see  MARYLAND,.for  the  Key  West  railway  see 
Florida,  for  the  barge  canal  see  New  York,  for  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  see  MASSACHtrsEtTs, 
etc.  See  Alaska,  also.  River  jind  harbour  improvements  also  are  dealt  with  in  separate 
state  articles.  The  total  appropriation  for  rivers  and  harbours  in  the  last  fiscal  yesLr  was 
$40,559,620.  The  only  sign  of  economy  in  this  respect  is  the  growing  tendency  to  mak^ 
Federal  appropriations  contingent  on  local  expenditures  and  co-operation. 

Foreign  .  CoM]^C£RC£  . 

For  the  twelve  months  ending  June  191 2*  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  were 
valued  at  $1,653,264,934  (as  compared  with  $1,527,226,105  for  the  preceding  year  and 
$1,556,947,430  for  the  year  ending:  June  1910),^  and  the  total  exports  at  $2,204,322,409 
(in  1911,  $2,049,320,19^;  in  1910,  $1,744,9^4,720).  The  excess  of  experts  was  $ssr,- 
057^475  in  the  year  ending  June  J912;  $52^,094,094  in  the  preceding  year,  and  only 
$188,037,290  in  1910.  '         : 

The  duties  collected  on  imports  were  $311,257,348  fin  1911,  $314497 .07if  and  in  1910, 
$333,683,445).  Of  the  imports  53.33%  were  free  of  duty.  More  than  One-third  the  total 
imports  was  classified  as  crude  materials  fOr  manufacture,  valued  at  $555,059.  586,tnOTe  than 
one-fifth  (value,  $360,655,409).  was  manufactures  teady  for  consumption,  and  the  other  large 
Items  were  manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing,-  $294,260,981;  foodstuffs  in  cruoe 
condition,  $229,565,515;  and  foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  $196,759,741.  Of 
exports  nearly  one-third  in  value  ($722,488,531)  was  crucle  materials  for  use  in  manufactures; 
and  the  other  major  items  were:  manufactures  ready  for  consumption,  $674,302,903;  manu* 
factures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing,  $347,451,015;  foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  mantifftC^ 
tured,  $318,262,524;  and  crude  foodstuffs  and  food  animals,  $99,659,023.  • 

Of  the  world  trade  of  the  United  States  the  major  part  of  course  is  with  Europe*-in  191^ 
a  little  less  than  half  the  imports  ($819,585,326)  ancf  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  exports 
^$1 ,341,732,789).  Of  imports  from  Europe  neariy  one-third  were  from  the  United  Kingdom 
($272,940,700)  arid  of  exports  to.  Europe  a  little  more  than  two-fifths  gpes  to  the  United 
Kingdom  ($564,372,186).  Germany  and  France  rank  next:  Germany,  imports  to  United 
States  $171,380,380,  and  exports  from  United  States  $306,959,021;  Frande,  imports  $124,548,- 
458  and  exports  $135,388,851.  Other  countries  with  American  imports  or  exports  of  $I00,- 
000,060  or  more  were:  Netherlands,  exports  from  U.S.  $103,702,859  (imports  to  U.S.  $35,«» 
568,436);  Canada,  exports  from  U.S.  $329,257,302,  imports  to  U.S.  $108,815,368;  Cuba,  im- 
ports to  U.S.  $120,154,326  (exports  from  U.S.  $62,203,051);  and  Brazil,  imports  to  U.S. 
$123,881,644  (exports  from  U.S.  $34,678,081).  The  excess  of  imports  oveir  exports  in  the 
last  two  cases  is  due  to  the  larger  sugar  and  coffee  tride. 

The  trade  of  continental  United  States  wnth  Alaska  was:  exports,  domestic  $18,809,270; 
imports  $21,597,712  (including  fish,  copper,  $5,040^386)  and  not  including  gold  and  silver; 
$20,732,597.  Shipments  to  Hawaii  were  valued  at  $24,418,671,  and  from  Hawaii  to  U.S. 
at  $55,055,816  (principally  sugar,  fruits  and  nuts,  $2,744,042).  To  Porto  Rico  $37,424,545. 
and  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  mainland  $42,873,401  (sugar,  coffee,  tobacco  and  fruits).  To 
the  Philifjpines  $23,703,935,  and  from  the  Philippines  to  U.S.  $23,257,199  (including  sugar, 
fibres,  fruits  and  nuts,  cigars  and  cigarettes). 

The  Table  shows  the  value  of  loreigri  commerce  for  the  year  ending  June  1912  by  the 
principal  ports  and  customs  districts,  arranged  by  states. 

*For  the  calendar  year  1912,  imports,  $1,817,662,340  and  exports,  $2,399,995,973;  for 
the  calendaryear  1911,  imports,  $l,53a,9ai>S6i  and  exports,  $2,092,373,141. 
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Vali$e  of  Imparts  and  Exports  by  States  and  Districts,  f4fr  the  Year  ending  June  igr2. 


7^3 


STATS 

Alabama  . 
Alaska 
Arizona 
California 


Colorado  . 
Connecticut  . 


Delaware. 

District  of  Colombia 

Florida     .      .      .      . 


Georgia 


Hawaiian  Islands 
Idaho  (see  Montana 
Illinois 

Indiana    .      .      .      . 

Iowa         .      .      .      . 


Keqtncky 
Louisiana . 
Maine 


DISTRICT 

Mobile 
Alaska . 
Arizona 
San  Diego. 
Los  Angeles    . 
San  Francisco 
Humboldt. 
Denyer 
Stonington 
New  London  . 
Hartford    .      . 
New  Haven    . 
Bridgeport 
Delaware  . 
Georgetown    . 
Fernandina 
Jacksonville    . 
St.  Augustine. 
Key  West 
Tampa 
St.  Marks. 
Apalachicola  . 
Pensacola  . 
Savannah  . 
Brunswick 
St.  Marys. 
Atlanta 
Hawaii 
and  Idaho) 
Chicago 
Peoria  . 
Evansville 
Indianapolis    . 
Council  Bluffs 
Des  Moines 
Dubuoue  . 
Sioux  City 
Louisville  . 
New  Orleans  . 
Aroostook . 
Passamaq  noddy 
Machias 
Frenchman  Bay 
Castine 
Bangor 
Belfast 
Waldoboro. 
Wiscasset  . 


PORTS  OF  ENTRY 

Mobile 
Tuneau. 
Nogales 
San  Diego. 
Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 
Eureka. 
Denver 
Stonington 
New  London 
Hartford    . 
New  Haven 
Bridgeport 
Wilmington 

Fernandina 
Jacksonville 
St.  Aunistine 
Key  West 
Tampa 
Cedar  Keys 
Apalachicola 
Pensacola  . 
Savannah  . 
Brunswick 
St.  Marys. 
Atlanta 
Honolulu  . 

Chicago 
Peoria  .     . 
Ev&nsviMe 
Indianapolis 
Council  Bluffs 
Des  Moines 
Dubucrue  . 
Sioux  City 
Louisville  . 
New  Orleans 
Houlton 
Eastport    . 
Machias 
Ellsworth  . 
Castine 
Bangor 
Belfast 
Waldoboro 
Wiscasset  . 
Bath 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Bath 

Portland  &  Falmouth   Portland 
Baltimore.  Baltimore. 

Gloucester  Gloucester 

Salem  &  Beverly.      Salem  . 
Marblehead    .  Marblehead 

Boston  &  Charlestown,  Boston 


Michigan . 


Minnesota 


Plymouth 
Barnstable 
New  Bedford . 
Fall  River. 
Sprinefield 
Grand  Rapids 
Michigan  . 
Huron. 
Detroit 
Superior    . 
Minnesota 


Plymouth. 
Barnstable 
New  Bedford 
Fall  River. 
Sprineiield 
Grand  Rapids 
Grand  Haven 
Port  Huron 
Detroit 
Marquette 
St.  Paul     . 


IMPORTS 

I4.633.907 

563,503 
10,989,32 1 

1,076,990 

3,225,618 

59.235.471 
7,622 

495.520 

22,559 

37.693 
2,217,247 

417.574 

1. 719.353 
1. 935.110 

1.131.915 

45.774 
1.354.000 

11,012 

1,123,028 

4.752475 

6,327 
1,010 

1. 534. 1 25 

5,129,979 
76,618 

277,469 
5,598,444 

28,748,742 

80,290 

187,224 

520,783 

84.833 

89,891 

78,102 

117,148 

757i06o 

75,089,887 

424,996 

1,099,185 

10,303 

19,093 

6,593 

3,527.633 

25,037 
105,674 

3,418 

150.378 

1,686,205 

26,438,400 

455,830 
6,667 

43,756 

129,293,016 

7,664 

6,808 

133.215 
224,125 

1,320,609 

319,869 

60,099 

5,961,597 
7,774,662 

3,078,389 
7,841,660 


EXPORTS 

$31,230,117 
1,010,072 
6,881,034 

1,092,159 

161,735 
49,249,734 

1,231,441 

3,196 


29,822 


2,838 

6,529,640 
2,329.322 

1,599,292 
4,409,640 

1,026,300 

701,095 

23,886,645 

104,286,925 

19,689,838 

57,699 

373,273 
7,664,928 


19,90! 
149,160,910 
62,829 
1.238,465' 

313 


1,873,163 
126,431 

153 
270 

7,114,350 

92,210,877 

10,182 

1,852 

210 

69,692,171 


38,553 


333,398 
32.199,443 

55.911,967 
8,829,661 

25,128,304 
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STATE 


DISTRICT 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri  . 


Montana  &  Idaho 
Nebraska. 

* 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey    .  -    .  . 

New  York 


North  Carolina 


Value  of  Imparts  and  Exports  by  States  and  Districts,  for  the  Year. 

PORTS  OF   ENTRY 

Diiluth 
Gulfport    . 
Kansas  City 
St;  Joseph. 
St.  Louis   . 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Lindoln 
Omaha 
Portsmouth 
Newark 
Bert^  Amboy . 
Sag  Harbor     . 
-New  York 
Plattsburg 
Ogdensburg    -. 
.  Cape  Vincent . 
Oswego  i 

River  Genesee 
.  Niagara  Fails. 
Buffalo 
Dunkirk 
Albany 
Syracuse 
^fewbern 
Wilmington 
Pembina,  N.  D. 
Toledo .     .      . 
Sandusky  . 
Cleveland . 
-Cincinnati 
iGolumbus. 
Dayton 
Coos  Bay  .      ; 
Yaquina    .      .•' 
Astoria       .      . 
Portland    .      . 
Port  Townsend 
Philadelphia   . 
Erie 

Pittsburg  . 
Newport  . 
Bristol  &  Warren 
Providence 
Charleston 
Beanfort    . 

Chattanooga  . 
Kiioxville  . 
Mertiphis  . 
Nashville  . 
Houston 
Galveston. 
E4g1e  Pass 
Corpus  Christi 
Brownsville  •  • 
.El  Paso 
Port  Arthur    . 
Salt  Lake  City 
Burlington 
Newport    . 
'AleTOandria      ..     ; 
•Newport  News 
Norfolk  &  Ports- 
mouth 
Petersburg  to  City 


Duluth       .      .      . 

Pearl  River 

Kansas  City   . 

St.  Joseph. 

St.  Louis   . 

Montana  &  Idaho. 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Portsmouth 

Newark     .    •,      . 
-    Perth  Amboy . 
.    Sag  Harbor     ;    • » 
-.   City  of  New  Yorlc 

Champlain      .     . 
.   Oswegatchie    . 

Cape  Vincent.:      . 

Oswego  .      . 

Genesee     .      ... 

Niagara 

Buffalo  Creek 

Dunkirk    .      .    • : 

Albany  .      . 

Syracuse    .      ... 

Pamlico  .    "  - 

Wilmington  .  .  . 
North  &  South  Dakota  N.  &  S.  Dakota  . 
Ohio ,     Miami .... 

Sandusky  .      ... 

Cuyahoga . 

Cincinnati 

Columbus. 

Dayton  .  .  '!t 
Oregon  &  Washington^  Coos  Bay   .     ,     -,■ 

Yaquina    .      .      . 

Astoria  .    ;. 

Portland    . 

Puget  Sound  . 

Philadelphia   .      . 
.  Erie      .      ... 

Pittsburg  .  i 

•Newport    . 

Bristol  &  Warren 

Providence      ..     r 

Charleston  .  > 

Beaufort    . 
South  Dakota  (See.N.  &  S.  Dakota) 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Utah  . 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Chattanooga  .      .• 
Knoxville  .      .    .  « 
Memphis  . 
Nashville  .  v 

Houston    . 
Galveston.      .      . 
Saluria 

Corpus  Christi 
Brazos  de  Santiago 
Paso  del  Norte  : .. 
Sabine.       .      .  *  ;  • 
Salt  Lake  City  :  .: 
Vermont    . 
Memphrema[;og  . 
Alexandria  ■''   . 
NewpKjrt  News:    i 
Norfolk  &  Ports-. 

mouth 
Petersburg 


ending  June  i0i2 — continued. 

IMPORTS         EXPORTS 

1,634,298 

65,850 

1,838,150 

235,191 

6,054,566 

1,222,067 

64,356 

536,480 

31.991 
1,104,131 

8,069,060 

1.250  

975.744.320     817.945.803 
9.795.231        25,506,796 
18,770,409 


898,626 
10,849^83 

537.974 

1.277 
4,012.423 


•        458 

717.261 

3,088,382 


303.486 

971,901 

2,012,791 

5,802,818 

U.703,523 

45.570 

1,895,200 

228,663 

663 

3,090,703 

■■  3.679.140 

•      967.751 

41.707 
4,801,981 

2.332.591 
359.331 
368,649 


29,621 

2,739,841 

39,011,250 

85.038,185 

312,666 

1.953.899 
•     156.258 


5.370,451 

217.799 
2,282,150 

1.958,904 
26,526,794 

55,016,025 


28,705,448 

23,003,662 

2,007,114 

1,477,247 

16,202,240 


V  .    t 


47,112 

651,011 
9,980,222 

63.745.572 
69,069,730. 

428,514 
16 


J2.495.677  1.244 
5,024,674  12,423,035 
45.000 


57.572 

11.835 
175.281 

92,345 

444.670 

4.309.758 

5.142,795 
1.480,835 

218,912 

4,680,366 

728,156 

59.095 
8,356,004 

6,349.170 

1,500 

1,964.586 


218,146,097 
2,694,307 

10,404,250 
1,041,789 
6,172,436 

22,964,280 


7,050,167 
20,223,921 

6,348,751 


Pt. 


1,809,371   11,998,504 
372,775    
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V&fue  of  Imports  and  Exports  by  States  and  Districts,  for  the  Year  ending  June  igti-^ontinwei. 

.  STATJS  DISTRICT  PORTS  OF   ENTRY  IMPORTS  BXPORT3 

Virginia    ....     Richmond.                 Richmond.  .  926,516  7,800 
Washin^on  (See  Oregon  and  Washington) 

Wisconsin            .           Milwaukee  '  .  .  .v   Milwaukee  <  i  .  !    4,646,399  I?a»i74 

POrto  jRico    ,     ...     Porto  Rico     .     v   .San  Juan  .  ...  -  4t50i,92$  .  6,832,012 

Finance. — The  balance  in' the  general  fund  on  Jane  50,  19x1,. was $140,176,926  and 
on  June  30,  1912/ $167,152,479  (and  on  Nov.  xi^  19121  $147,982,307).  For  the  fiscal 
year  the  receipts  Were:  ordinary,  $69r^77&,46 5  (preceding  year,  $701,3791375),  Panama 
Cas^l  bonds  sold,  $33,189,104-  (in  1911,  $18,102,170)  and  public  debt,  $20,537,645 
(in  1911,  $40,232,555).  The  disburscBients  wtere 2— ordinary,  $654,553,963  (191 1». 
$654,137,998),  Panama  Canal,  $35,327^371  (i9ii>  $37»o63,si5)  and  public  debt,  $28,,- 
648,337  (^Qiiy  $3Sya23,336).  The! '  principal  iteihs  in  "OTcfinary  "  receipts  were: — 
customs,  $3ii,32ry672;  ordinary  intental  revenue,  $293,028,896;  corporation  tax, 
$28,583,303;  asnd  ^  '^ ordinary''  disbursements:  pensions,  $x53,5po,456;  war,  $148,-^ 
795^22;  navy,  $135,591,956;  interest  on  public  debt,  $22,616,300;  Indians,  $2o,i:34,>- 
840^  civil  and  misceilaneous,  $173,824,989. 

-  The  appnoprtations  by  annual  acts  (excUinve  of  ppstal,  payable  h6va  postal  revenues) 
were  $634(549,561  for  1912  and  $617,382,178  for  1913  (permanent  appropriations:  for  1912, 
$68,575,924,  and  for  1913,  $72,556,424).  The  Democratic  Congress  cut  aowh  the  appropria- 
tions for  public  defence:  army,  from  $93,374,/'56  for  I912  to  $90,958,713;  navy,  from  $126,- 
40^,509  ^f  19"  to  liJ3.»5i»539  for  1913;  fortifications,  from  $5,473.70/  to  $4,036,235;  and 
Miliitary  Academy,  from  %i  ,16^42^1  to  $1 ,064,668.  it  is  true  that  the  total  of  annual  appro- 
priatiooB  foi*  1913.  compared  with  tnat  for  191 2  showed  retrenchment  and  an  apparent  effort 
tor  economy,  but  the  decrease  in  the  items  just  named  and  the  "cut**  of  25  %  in  the  "Sundry 
Civil"  act  (from  $135,2^1,935  to  $102,538,034),  even  if  they  were  entirely  laudable  economies, 
do  not  hide,  akhough  tney  overbalance,  the  enormous  increases  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
acts  (atmoct  one- third:  ftx>m  $30,883,419 1»  $40,550,620)  and  in  the  Pension  Act  (nearly  one- 
twelfth;  from  $153,682,000  to  $165;,  146,146), — both  items  notoriously  for  political  purposes. 

On  June  30,  1912  the  outstanding  debt  wps  $2,849,373,8^11  (June  30,  1911:  $2,765,600,- 
607),  but  more  than  half  of  this  ($1,524^35,369)  was  in  certificates  and  treasury  notes,  off- 
set by  an  equal  amount  of  cash  in  the  Treasury,  so  that  the' difference,  $1,34^.838,505  is  a 
less,  misleading  figure.  This  sum  is  made- up  of  the  following  items:  interest  bearing  debt» 
$963,776,770  (including  $646,250,150  in  2  %  consols  of  1930;  Ii34>6k3i  .980  in  Panama  Canal 
loans  of  1906  and  1908— both  2  %— and  of.  191 1,  $50,000,000  at  3  %;  $1 18,489,900  of  the  4  % 
loan  of  1925;  $63,945,460  of  the  3%  loan  of  1908-18;  and  two  issues  of  postal  savings  bonds 
at  25^  %,  the  first,  1911--31  for  $41,900,  and  the  second  1912^2,  for  $417,380);  debt  on  which 
interest  has  ceased  since  maturity,  $1,760,450;  and  debt  bearing  no  interest,  $378,301,285-^ 
not  including  the  certificates  and  treasury  notes,  mentioned  above- 

A  system  of  postal  savings  banks  was  put  in  operationjanuary  3,  1911  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  November  1912  there  were  banks  in  12,773  post-offices  (out  of  a  total  of  58,133  in  the 
country).  Including  644  branch  offices  and  suS-stations,  in  every  state  of  the  Union;  the  num- 
ber of  depositors  was  290,000,  and  the  total  deposits  were  $28,ooo,ooa 

On  June  27,  1912  President  Taft  sent  %o  Congress  a  report  of  the  president's  commission 
oh  econonw  and  efficiency^  entitled  The.  Need  Jar  a  National  Budget  (submitted  June  19; 
printed  as  62nd  Congress,  2nd  Session,  House  Document  No.  854*)  with  a  message  approving 
the  commission 's  recommendation  that  a  budget  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  President 
and  that  aopropriations  not  based  on  this  budget  be  acted  upon  in  a  separate  bill.  On  July 
10  heads  01  departments  and  establishments  were  instructed  by  the  President  to  prepare  for 
the  year  1914  estimates  and  summaries  not  only  in  the  form  previously  used,  but  in  the  uni- 
form manner  suggested  by  his  commission.  A  letter  from  the  Presidient  to  the  Secretary  Of 
the  Treasury  (Sept.  19)  supplemented  this  order.  Congress  «eemed  prone  to  consider  that 
the  President  was  encroaching  on  its  pOweffiand  in  this  letter  the  President  said  that  he  ques- 
t;ioned  not  "the  constitutiottal  right  to  Congress  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  reports 
.  .  .  be  submitted"  but  "  the  practical  wisdom  of  continuing  to  operate  the  Government 
under  90  different  statutes,  passea  at  90  different  times,  which  prescribe  20b  different  forms." 

*  This  commission  was  organtsed  March  8,  I911  and  took  overwork  begun  under  Charles 
D.  Norton,  secretary  to  the  President.  Its  chairman  was  Frtderick  A.  Cfeveland,  formerly 
director  of  the  New  York  City  bureau  of  municipal  researth.  See  his  paper  in  Vol.  3,  No.  2 
(1912)  of  Proceedings  of  the  Academy'  of  Political  Science;  and,  for  other  activities  of  the 
commission,  Hearings  before  the  House  Siib-committee  in  charge  of  the  Sundry  Civil  Approprior- 
tion  Bill  for  tqij  (Washington,  1912).  The  distribution  of/all  departmental  documents  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documeirts  instead  of  by  thb  separate  departments  is  an  accomplished 
reform  proposed  by  the  Committee,  and  improV^ed  and  utiifoi'm  filing  is  another.    " 
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Not  only  did  Congress  object  to  the  work  of  the  committee  but  in  the  legislative,  executive 
and  iudiciai  bill  (which  PresidentTaft  twice  vetoed)  it  required  estimates  to  be  submitted  in 
the  same  way  as  before  and  in  another  way.     Hence  the  President  *s  letter  of  September  19. 

The  problem  of  rural  credit  has  attracted  much  attention  and  in  October  191 3  the 
Federal  government  published  a  Preliminary  Report  an  Land  and  Agricultural  Credit 
in  Europe,  with  a  letter  to  governors  of  the  states  by  President  Taft  recommenfding'the 
introduction  of  co-operative  credit  on  the  lines  of  the  Raiffeisen  banks  of  Germahy.^ 

The  National  Monetary  Commission  (which  terminated  March  31^  191 2)  presented 
in  October  191 1  and  on  January  8,  1912  its  xecommendations,'  notably  for  a  National 
Reserve  Association,  formed  of  15  district  reserve  associations^  each  made  up  of  local 
associations  of  10  banks  or  more,  each  local  association  with  a  combined  capitalisation 
of  $5,000,000.  To  secure  membership  banks  must  subscribe  for  20%  of  their  capital 
in  stoek  of  the  National  Reserve  Association  and  must  fulfill  certain  requirements 
regarding  capital,  surplus^  reserves  and  examination  which  put  state  banks  and  trust 
companies  under  supervision  similar  to  that  now  in  for^e  for  national  banks.  Earnings 
of  the  association'  are  to  be  divided  between  the  stockholders  and  the  United  States, 
a  certain  part,  however,  going  to  a  surplus  reserve  for  the  association.  No  more  national 
bank  notes  wotild  be  issued,  their  place  being  taken  by  notes  of  the  association,  based 
on  bonds,  and  by  additional  circulating  notes  based  on  bankable  commercial  paper,  etc. 
The  association  would  be  required  to  inake  weekly  public  reports  tp  the  comptroller 
of  the  currency  and  full  reports  five  times  a  year.  Its  advocates  think  that  the  .plan 
would  be  of  particular  value  in  financing  crops  and  argue  that  as  fiscal  agent  for  the 
treasury  the  association  would  effect  a  more  satisfactory  rdation  between  the  trei»nry 
and  the  banks.  .  In  general  opposition  to  the  plan  was:  partisan,  arising  partly  from 
the. unpopularity  of  the  reactionary  or  stand-pat  wing  of  the  Republican  party  with 
which  Senator  Nelson'  W.  Aidrich,  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  was  affiliated — 
a  party  group  which  was  inextricably  connected  in  the  popular  mind  with  tariff  in- 
iquities and  favouritism  to  *'Wall  Street,^*  the  "interests  "  and  the  *T^rusts";  or  based 
on  economic  or  political  tkeoiy ,  which  distrusted  the  management  of  a  central  institu- 
tidn  and  Federal  interference  -in  banking.  The  popular  aversion  to  Wall  Street  im** 
mediately  urged  that  the  association  cotdd  not  fail  to  be  under  the  control  of  this  interest, 
in  spite  of  the  large  size  of  the  board  of  directors  (47)  and  of  the  probable  effect  of  the 
association  to  minimise  the  influence  of  the  stock  exchange  on  business  conditions. 
The  plan  has  practically  the  undivided  opposition  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the 
incoming  administration  will  almost  certainly  not  adopt  it  or  any  part  of  it. 

The  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party  towards  financial  questions  is  hinted  at  by  the 
"  Money  Trust  **  investigation  carried  on  by  the  "  Pujo  committee  "  on  banking  and  cur- 
rency' of  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  (resolutions  of  February  24  and  April 
25,  1912),  although  it  was  charged  that  this  was  prompted  not  merely  by  hostility 
to  organised  finance  but  largely  by  a  desire  to  make  political  capital  to  be  used  in  the 
presidential  campaign.  Besides  prominent  bankers,  including  J.  P.  Morgan,  the  com- 
mittee called  before  it  Mr.  Roosevdt,  who  testified  on  the  action  l(e  had  taken  in  the 
panic  of  1907  (see  JS.  B.  xxvii,  734d);  much  of  the  testimony  before  the  committee 
was  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

In  191 2  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale^  suggested  a  gold  seigniorage,  adjusted 
by  reference  to  price  index  numbers,  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  living  through 
restoration  to  the  gold  dollar  of  its  purchasing  value.    Woodrow  Wilson  had  previously 

*See.C).  R.  Hobson,  Agricultural  Credit  Banks  (Washing:ton,  19 12). 

*  See  Ludwig  Bendix,  The  Aidrich  Plan  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Banking  (New  York,  1912, 
and  in  German);  J.  L.  Laughlin,  Banking  Reform  (Chicago,  1012)*  a  defence  of  the  plan  of 
the  monetary  commission,  and  the  unfavourable  criticism  of  Albert  A.  Bowles  in  North 
American  R/evieWj  March  1912,  vol.  19^,  pp.  310-318^  on  the  ground  that  the  system  is  too 
complicated  and  tries  to  secure  the  maximum  of  profit.  Victor  Morawetz,  The  Banking  and 
Currency  Problem  and  its  Solution  (New  York,  191 1 )  opposes  the  note-issue  plan. 

■  Chairmani  Ars^ne  Pujo  (b.  .1861),  representative  from  Louisiana  since  1903. 

'^  In  a  paper  before  the  International  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Boston,  printed  in  the 
Independent  (New  York)  of  September  26,  1912, 
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suggested  an  actual  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  coined  dollar.  Professor  Fisher's  plan 
would  increase  the  bulk  of  the  "  uncoined  dollar  "  withdut  cTiainging  the  coin  dollar, 
once  or  repeatedly;  and  would  substitute  for  the  present  uncoined  dollar  of  fixed 
weight  an  uncoined  dollar  of  variable  weight  but  would  make  the  coined  dollar  of  fixed 
instead  of  variable  value. 

ARMY.rr-At  the  close  of  1 91 2  the  regular  army,  limited  by  law  to  a  maximum  enlisted 
strength  of  100,000,  included  4t78i  active  commissioned  officers  (including  2±^  detached  line 
officers,  127  first  lieutenants  01  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  and  60  dentalsurgeons)  and 
81,547  enlisted  men,  excluding  provisional  force  and  hospital  corps.  The  branches  of  the 
force  were:  cavalry,  15  regiments  with  765  officers  and  134823  men;  field  artillery,  6  regiments, 
with  252  officers  and  5,417  men;  coast  artillery  corps,  170  companies,  with  715  officers  and 
18,471  men;  infantry,  30  regiments,  i,<^0  officers  and  30,340  men;  Porto  Rico  infantry,  i 
regiment,  32  officers  and  591  men;  Indian  scouts,  recruits,  etc.,  7  officers  and  8,142  nienj 
native  Filipino  scouts,  52  companies*  180  officers  and  5,732  men;  and  engineers,  3  battalions, 
1 ,942  men.  The  estimated  strength  of  the  organised  state  militia  for  the  same  year  was  9,437 
commissioned  officers  and  112,940  men. 

The  army  is  organised  in  four  divisions:  Eastern,  including  departments  of  the  East  and 
of  the  Gulf;  Central,  including  departments  of  the  Lakes,  of  the  Missouri  and  of  Texas; 
Western,  including  departments  of  California,  of  the  Columbia  (with  Alaska)  and  of  Hawaii: 
and  Philippines,  including  departments  of  Luzon  and  Mindanao.  There  were  154  garrisoned 
posts  and  sub-posts,  including  two  military  prisons  (Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  Alcatra^^ 
California)  and  the  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  at  Washington,  D.C. 

By  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  the  term  of  enlistment  after  November  i,  1912 
was  increased  from  three  years  to  seven,  of  which  the 'active  service  is  four  years  and  the 
other  three  years  are  in  the  Armv  Reserve  (thus  established)  on  furlough  without  pay. 
After, four  years*  service  an  enlisted  man  may  re-enlist  for  seven  years,  with  higher  pay;  and 
after  three  years'  service  he  may  upon  request  be  furloughed  and  put  on  the  Reserve.  After 
two  years*  service  enlisted  men,  unmarried  and  under  30  years  of  age,  may  take  examinations 
for  promotion  to  second  lieutenant.     Enlisted  men,  retired  after  30  years'  service,  receive 

clause  aimed 
office,  was 

,.    ^     .,  ^      ^  this  clause 

was  finally  passed.  There  was  a  strong  effort  in  the  House,  which  did  not  succeed,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  cavalry  regiments  from  15  to  10.  On  Febmary  15,  1912,  Adjutant-General 
Fred  C«  Ainsworth  was  removed  from  office  by  the  President  s  order,  pending  trial  for  in- 
subordination; on  the  1 6th  he  was  placed  upon  the  retired  list,  on  his  own  application.  Gen. 
Ainsworth  opposed  the  reorganisation  scheme  suggested  by  Major-General  Leonard  Wood, 
Chief  of  Staff.  The  opponents  of  the  chief  of  stafrin  Congress  and  the  friends  of  the  adjutant- 
general  demanded  an  investigation,  and  the  committee  on  military  affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (House  resolution  415,  Feb.  23,  19 1 2)  asked  the  Secretary  of  War  for  all 
records  in  the  case.  In  sending  these  records  to  the  House  the  Secretary  said  that  he  had 
been  directed  by  the  President  that  their  transmittal  was  "not  to  be  construed  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  authority  or  jurisdiction  of  the  House  ...  to  require  of  the  Chief  Executive  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  of  his  official  action  in  such  matters  or  of  a  disclosure  c^  the  evidence 
upon  which  such  official  action  is  based."  The  majority  report  of  the  Committee  (Report 
^fo.  508,  62nd  Congress,  2nd  Session)  objected  to  the  attitude  of  the  Executive  and  declared 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  flagrantly  abused  his  official;  authority;  a  minority  report 
(Part  2  of  same  document)  defend^  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  criticised  the  ad iutant-generaL 

The  movement,  especially  strong  in  191 1  and  1912,  to  pay  state  militia  irom  Federal  fuads 
is  blocked  by  a  technicality— the  constitutional  provision  that  militia  shall  not  be  required 
to  serve  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  A  bill  has  been  prepared  authorising  the 
president  to  transfer  to  the  army  state  militias  in  time  of  war  or  when  war  threatens,  and 
providing  for  their  payment. 

In  1912  the  principial  administrative  officers  of  the  army  were:  Henry  Lewis  Stimson, 
secretary  of  war;  Robert  Shaw  Oliver,  assistant  secretary  of  war;  Major-General  Leonard 
Wood,  chief  of  the  general  staff;  Brigadier-General  Geor^  Andrews,  adjutant-general, '8tM> 
cessor  to  F.  C.  Ainsworth  in  1912;  Brigadier-General  E.  A.  Garlirigton,  inspector-general; 
Brigadier-General  E.  H.  Crowder,  judge-advocate  general;  Brigadier-General  J.  B.  Aleshire, 
qtrartermaster-general;  Brigadier-General  H.  G.  Sharpe,  eommissary-general;  Brigadier- 
General  G.  H.  Torney,  surgeon-general;  Briwidier-General  George  R.  Smith,  pay^'^master 
general,  Succeeding  C.  H.  Whipple  in  1912;  Brigadier-General  William  H.  Bixby,  chief  of 
engineers;  Brtgadier^General  William  Crorier,  chief  of  ordnance;- Brigadier-General  James 
Allen,  chief  signal  officer;  Brigadier-General  Frank  Mclntyre,  chief  of  bureau  of  insular 
affairs,  succeeding  C.  R.  Edwards  in  1912. 

Navv. — The  principal  vessels  of  the  American  navy,  in  service,  under  construction  and 
authorised,  may  be  classified  as  follows:   fint  class  battleships,  38;  armoured  cruisers,  I2: 
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protected  cruisers,  33;  unprotected. cruisers,  %;  scout  cruisers,  3;  single-turret  harbour  defence 
monitors,  4;  double-turret  monitors,  6;  gunboats,  13;  light  draught  gunboats,  3;  composite 
gunboats,  8;  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  56;  steel  torpedo  boats,  28;  submarine  torpedo  boats, 
49  (8  authorised);  tugs,  45;  auxiliary  cruisers,  5;  converted  yachts,  17;  colliers,  25; transports 
and  supply  ships,  15.  For  technical  ^details  see  under  Ships  akd  Shipping  and  Thb 
World  s  Navies.  There  are  three  fleets:  Atlantic,  with  four  divisions;  Asiatic,  with  four 
divisions;  and  Pacific.  In  1912  there  was  a  naval  militia  in  each  of  22  states  and  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  a  total  of  55S  commissioned  officers,  29  warrant  officers,  1,361  petty 
officers  and  5,372  men.  Thirty- two  vessels  of  the  U.S.  Navy  are  assigned  to  state  naval 
militias.  The  navy  activ6  list  of  officers  includes  2,706  commissioned,  273  warrant  officer? 
and  768  at  the  Naval  Academy.  The  maximum  number  of  enlisted  men  by  law  is  51,500. 
:  In  Congress  there  was  a  long  struggle  over  an  appropriation  for  battleships;  on  May  28, 
1912  the  House  passed  an  appropriation  bill  with  no  provision  for  battleships;  the  Senate 
voted  for  two  on  July  5;  and  the  conference  report  for  one  battleship  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  August  19,  10 12,  ! 

The  secretary  of  the  navy  since  March  6,  1909,  was  George  von  Lengerke  Meyer  (b.  1858) 
df  Massachusetts.  In  191 2  Admiral  George  Dewey  was  president  of  the  general  board,  and 
the  administrative  bureaus  with  their  heads  were:  navigation.  Rear  Admiral  Philip  Andrews; 
yards  and  docks.  Civil  Engineer  Homer  R.  Stanford;  ordnance.  Rear  Admiral  rTathan  C. 
Twining;  construction  and  repair,  Chief  Constructor  Richard  M.  Watt;  steam  engineering, 
Engineer-in-Chief  Hutchinson  1.  Cone;  supplies  and  accounts,  Paymaster  General  Thomas 
J.  v^owie;  medicine  and  surgery,  Surgeon-G-eneral  Charles  F.  Stokes;  marine  corps,  Major- 
General  William  Phillip  Biddlc. 

C  f 

.  Education 

At  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century  there  were  in  the  United  States 
about  25^ooO;0oo  children  of  school  age,  and  about  20,000,000  enrolled  in  public  and 
private  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  about  14,000,000.  The  average 
school  year  was  about  8  months  of  20  days  each.  In  the  decade  1900^10  the  school 
population  increased  at  a  much  smaller  rate  than  the  entire  population,  as  the  birth 
rate  has  continually  decreased.  But  this  decrease  has  been  much  larger  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South  or  West,  and,  in  general  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country  than  in  the 
newer.  It  is  eQually  true  that  all  averages  for  the  entire  country  are  misleading,  be- 
cause there  is  so  great  a  variation  between  different  states,  and  even  between  different 
parts  of  the  same  state.  Less  than  two-thirds  of  the  school  population  was  enrolled 
in  1 9 10  in  ten  states;  and,  in  the  same  year,  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  enrolled  number 
was  in  average  daily  attendance  in  17  states.  With  an  average  o(  160  da3rs  for  the 
country's  school  term,  26  states  fell  below  the  average  and  several  had  only  about 
100  days  of  school  a  year.  The  average  attendance  of  the  total  school  population  was 
less  than  100  days  in  42  states,  less  than  75  days  in  19  of  these,  less  than  50  in  5  states, 
and  not  nK>re  than  114  in  any  state;  of  the  total  enrollment  it  was  less  than  100  days 
in  19  states  and  less  than  75  in  5  states. 

For  similar  comparisons  in  regard  to  illiteracy  see  Population  above.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  even  if  such  averages  are  misleading  in  many  respects,  they  are  approxi- 
mately correct  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  previous  years.  The  percentage  of  enroll- 
ment to  total  school  population  was  68.6%  in  1900  and  72.5%  in  1909.  The  length  of  the 
average  school  term  increased  from  144.3  to  155.3  days  in  the^ame  period,  and  the  average 
attendance  of  each  pupil  from  9^  to  112.6  days.  In  spite  of  a  steady  tendency  during  tne 
ast  part  of  the  decaide  to  consolidate  small  country  districts,  the  number  of  public  acoool- 
houses  increased  from  248,279  to  257,8^1,  and  the  value  of  public  school  property  increased 
from  <550,53i,2i7  to  $967,775,^87.  The  cost  of  public  schools  increased  from  $214^^64,618 
to  $401,397,747,  or  86%;  and  the  cost  per  pupil  increased  from  $20.21  to  $31.6^.  The  per- 
centage of  the  total  cost  expended  for  teachers'  salaries  was  64%  at  the  beginning  and  only 
59.2%  at  the  end  of  the  decade.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  men  teachers  increased 
about  35  %  and  of  women  teachers  about  25  %.  Because  the  school  year  is  longer  the  average 
yearly  salary  shows  an  even  greater  increase.  Even  thus  the  increase  is  probably  less  than 
the  average  increase  in  cost  of  living  and  scale  of  pnices  during  the  decade. .  This  is  no  doubt 
one  reason  for  the  decreased  proportion  of  men  teachers:  in  1900  they  were  about  30  %  and 
in  1909  about  21  %  of  the  total.  What  effect  the  growing  tendency  to  pay  women  teachers 
as  much  as  men  will  have  upon  the  proportion  of  men  to  women  is  a  question  on  which  experts 
disagree  and  which  the  next  decade  may  decide. 

The  ppblic  school  system  has  been  growing  up  and  down.  In  the  decade  the  number  of 
children  in  public  kindergartens  increased  40%  (from  131,657  to  185,471)  in  cities  with 
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4,000  inhabitahts  or  morti  and  not  merely  hare  the  larf^  dtties  extended  their  kindeiig:arten 
work  bdt  amaller  cities  and  councry  districts  have  adopted  the  methods  of  the  Idndergarten. 
in  the  same  period  the  number  of  public  high  schools  increased  from  6^00^  to  I0»2I3  (70%)^: 
the  number  of  pupils  from  519,2^1  t&  915,061  (76%)  and  -that  of  high-school  teachers  from; 
20,372  to  41,667.  Private  secondary  schoote  deoreased  in  number,  and  the  number  of  teach" 
ers  increased  only  10  ^th^  Besides  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public  hi^h  schools  hiave 
gained  in  efficiency  absolotely  and  relatively  to  the  private  schools.  Indeed  it  is  k  dommoii*- 
place  among  university  and  college  teachecs  that  a  majority  of  the  best  students  come  from 
the  public  schools  and  not,  as  a  generation  ago,  from  the  private  secondary  schools. 

''  During  the  decade  the  universities  have  done  increasingly  much  {or  the  secondary  schools. 
The  increasing  growth  and  importance  of  the  state  universities  and  normal  schools,  inialmost 
every  instance  under  the  same  control  (state  board  of  education)  as  the  public  high  schools, 
the  dependence  in  a  greater  degree  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  upon  the  public  secondary 
schools  for  the  best  part,  guatitatively  and  cinantitatively,  of  th&r  clientele,  and,  above  all, 
the  new  and  wid^r  study  of  education  as  a  sdttnce  and. of  the  inteiestinfl;  special  psychology  of 
adq)e9oence,'~4iav^  been  notable  factors  in  this  change.  The  unsettled  problem  of  college 
entrafice  examinations  is  not  the  only  one  that  is  being  caref uUy  studied  by  the  faculties  of 
the  higher  schools — it  is  rather  a  part  of  the  great  question  of  curriculum. 

Even  more  strikine  is  the  independent  attitude  toward  the  ooUege  of  the  secondary  school, 
which  considers  itself  more  and  more  as  a  school  preparatory  for  business  and  the  trades, 
rather  than  for  college.  Although  the  number  of  pupils  in  secondary  schools  increased  206  % 
between  1890  and  1910  (when  the  total  population  increased  50%),  only  one-fifteenth  of  the 
pupils  in  secondary  schools  now  go  to  college.  First  the  commercial  higfa-ischool,  or  the 
commercial  course  in  a  general  nigh-<school  and  manual<^mining  htgh-schoois,  and  now 
agricultural  high-schools,  mark  the  pro^ss  of  this  movement  toward  satisfying  the  practical- 
needs  of  the  present  American  population.  To  a  large  dtgne  this  has  been  ^ected  by  the 
work  of  the  Morrill  "land  grant '^  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  colleges,  to  a  fapprochth 
merU  betweeii  state  departments  of  agriculture  and  educarion,  which  was  promoted  by  the 
mere. existence  of  these  agricultural  colleges,  and  to  such  movements  in  the  ischools  as  the 
Boys'  Com  Clubs  and  Girls ^  Tomato  Clubs,  and  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstration- 
Work,  which  began  in  the  early  part  of  the  decade  under  Dr.  Seaman  Asahel  Knapp  and 
which  at  the  close  of  the  decade  was  symbdlised  in  the  establishment  in  connection  with  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers  at  Nashville  of  the  Seaman  A.  Knapp  School  of  Country  Life  (see 
Tbknesseb:  Education),  The  spread  during  the  last  two  years  of  agricultural  apd  vocational 
education  in  primary  and  secondary  public  sdiools,andthephm6ions  for  courses  in  agriculture 
and  domestic  science  in  public  normal  schools,  is  shown  in  the  articles  on  the  different  states.* 
It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  General  Education  Board  (Rockefeller  Fund)  in  October  IQ12 
appropriated  money  for  aoricultural  schools  in  northern  New  York  and  in  Maine;  and  that 
in  191 1  and  1912  Senator  Carrc41  S.  Page  of  Vermont  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  for  Federal 
aid  to  secondary  schools  teaching  agriculture,  home  economics,  trades  and  industries,  and  for 
training  teachers  in  state  normafschools  for  thesef  vocational  subjects.  Similar  measures  were 
introduced  by  C.  R.  Davis,  Representative  from  Minnesota,  William  B.  Wilson,  Representative 
jfrom  Pennsylvania,  and  Senator  L.  S.  Overman  of  North  Carolina.  Iii  191 1, 12 states  reouired 
instruction  tn  agriculture  in  the  conlmdn  schools,  4  in  rural  schools  and  3  in  rural  high  schools; 
16  gave  aid  to  special  agricultural  schools  and  12  to  departments  of  agriculture  in  high  schools; 
and  31  had  agricultural  colleges  maintaining  secondary  courses  (or  schools)  in  agriculture. 
New  York,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin  had  definite  sys- 
tems of  vocational  education-^-all  but  the  first  two  the  direct  result  of  reports  by  state  com- 
missions  on  the  subject.  In  Indiana  and  in  Illinois  the  {legislature  of  1913  will  be  called  to 
act  upon  reports  from  similar  commissions. 

Especially  during  the  latter  half  of  the  decade,  state  laws  have  been  stricter  in  regard  to 
compulsory  schooling  and  to  such  limitations  of  child  labour  as  literacy  requirements  for 
chiklren  's  certificates  to  work.  Closely  related  to  the  movement  for  agricultural  education 
is  the  greater  attention  paid  to  rural  schools,*  state  aid  granted  to  "weak"  school  districts 
to  assure  full  school  terms  and  a  fair  teacher's  wag6,  and  the  consolidation  of  small  rural 
distrkts,  often  accompanied  by  free  transportation  of  remoter  pupils.  .  ' 

Urban  schools  are  being  more  efficiently  organised,  school  boaitls  being  reduced 'in  sixe 
and  removed  from  political  control,  and  the  appropriations  and  expenditures  are  more  nearly 
adequate.  Especially  in  the  city  public  schools  have  experiments  in  testing  efficienc>[  of  the 
educational  plant  been  made  and  provisions  made  for  sub- normal  or  defective  children,* 

*  The  increase  of  teachers  proportionally  to  pupils,  or  rather  the  decrease  of  numbers  in 
classes,  in  all  branches  of  educarion — even  in  the  face  in  large  cities  of  enormous  increases  in 
population  and  lack  of  class-room — iaa  significant  and  promising  phenomtoon. 

*  See  the  summary,  "Legislatfcn  for  the  Last  Three  Years  on  Vocational  Education"  by 
R.  R.  Sitnplans,  in  the  School  Review  for  June  1912. 

'  See  E . 
Nov.  1912; 

*  The  National  Association  for  the  Study  of  Exceptional 
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and  for  the  physical  welfare  of  all  children — ^notably  in  physical  traifung  and  eiaannackm* 
abolition  of  common  drinking  cups  and  towels,  better  cleaning  and  ventilating  apparatus  and 
more  hygienic  school  furniture.  A  movement  for  holding  city  schools  the  year  round  aeema 
to  be  gradually  gaining  favour.  In  191  i-i  2  investigations  of  the  school  systems  of  Baltimore 
and  New  York  City  were  made  by  experts  outside  the  municipal  system. 

Upon  the  colleges  the  utilitarian  tendencies  of  secondary  schools — and  of  other  agencies — 
have  nad  their  effect,  which  may  be  seen  negatively  in  the  rapid  minimisation  in  the  coU^^e 
(as  in  the  secondary  school)  of  the  humanities,  particularly  Greek,  and,  positively,  in  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  finance  and  of  journalism  in  addition  to  the  previous  ''profea- 
sional"  schools.  The  improvement  of  the  professional  schools,  especially  of  law  and  med- 
icine, though  hampered  by  the  licensing  of  lawyers  and  physicians  under  different  require- 
ments in  different  states,  has  stiH  advanced.  The  requirements  are  being  raised  (and  thus 
approximately  standardised)  by  the  legislatures  of  the  cUff erent  states.  The  wretched  condi- 
tions in  some  medical  schools  and  the  wasteful  multiplication  of  these  institutions  was  pointed 
out  in  loio  by  Abraham  Fiexner  in  a  report  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching.  This  report,  and  the  standards  of  efficiency  required  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion in  institutions  to  whose  teachers  it  grants  pensions,  have  promoted  the  c^use  of  higher 
education,  both  special  and  general^  by  putting  a  premium  on  oie  best.^ 

'  The  principal  change  in  recent  years  in  the  matter  of  college  entrance  requirements  was 
a  scheme  adapted  at  Harvard  in  191 1  to  be  tested  with  the  former  scheme;  it  requires  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  an  approved  (but  not  a  university  ruled  or  supervised)  oourse  of 
secondary  studies  and  examination  in  four  subjects:  En^bh ;  Latin  (arts  course)  or  French 
or  German  (science  course) ;  mathematics  or  science  (physics  or  chemistry) :  and  one  of  Greek, 
French,  (German,  history,  mathematics,  physics  or  chemistry,  not  chosen  from  the  p«%ceding 
three  classes.  This  method  had  been  proposed  in  19 10  at  a  meeting  of  the  AssociadonTibl 
New  England  Colleges,  when  it  was  summed  upas  ''a  certificate  for  quantity  and  an  examina- 
tion in  a  limited  number  of  substantial  subjects  for  the  quality  of  school  work."  Vocational 
subjects  may  be  offered  for  entrance  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  University  of 
Chicago,  but  both  universities  (and  the  University  of  California)  limit  a  student  taking 
entrance  examinations  in  such  subjects  and  require  him  to  combine  them  with  more  abstract 
and  disciplinary  subjects;  and  the  University  of  Chicago  announced  as  an  "offset  to  this 
increased -freedom  "  that  students  would  no  longef  be  admitted  with  conditions. 

The  growth  of  the  large  coUeges  and  universities  has  made  the  problem  of  the  small  col- 
lege,' and  especially  of  the  rural  college,  a  difficult  one.  Amherst  College  definitely  decided 
to  adhere  to  a  libeijal  arts  curriculum.  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York,  in  much  the 
same  difficulty,  seriously  considered  the  opposite  oourse,  dropping  Greek  from  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  building  up  a  literary  scientific  curriculum,  but 
in  1912  no  very  radical  action  was  taken.  In  February  and  April  191 1  representatives  of 
several  denominational  boards  of  education  decided  to  co-operate  in  the  founding  of  colleges. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  new  institutions  opened  during  the  years  1911-13 
were:   Rice  Institute  (see  Texas)  and  Reed  College  (see  Oregon). 

BibUography.-^-GEimnAL:  Paul  Monroe  (ed.),i4  Cyclopaedia  of  EducaHcn  (New  York,  191 1 ; 
— 3  vols,  now  published)  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  work  of  Columbia  University  and 
its  Teachers  College  for  general  education:  and  G.  E.  Partridge's,  Genetic  Philosophy  of 
Education  (New  York,  1912)  is  an  epitome  of  the  writings  of  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity. Of  historical  importance,  especially  for  education  in  New  York  state,  is  Edward  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  Educational  Views  ana  Influences  of  De  Witt  Clinton  (New  York,  1911);  and  on 
women 's  education  papers  in  the  October  and  November  numbers  of  the  Educational  Review 
by  Tames  M.  Taylor  of  Vassar.'  The  annual  reports  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  reports  of  state  superintendents  contain  important  statistical  matter. 

On  the  special  topics  mentioned  above  the  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  recent 
publications.  Secondary  Schools:  C.  H.  Johnston  and  others,  Hiih  School  Education^ 
(New  York,  1912)  and  Julius  Sachs,  The  American  High  School  (New  York,  1912).  Rubal 
Schools,  Agricultural  and  Vocational  Education:  E.  P.  Cubberley,  The  Improvement 
of  the  Rural  Schools  (Boston,  1912);  B.  M.  Davis,  Agricultural  Education  in  the  Public  Schools 
(Chicago,  1912);  G.  A.  Bricker,  The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  the  Uith  School  (New  York, 
1911);  Part  II«  on  agricultural  education,  of  the  Eleventh  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education  (Chicago,  191 2);  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  "The  Need  for  Vocational  Schools" 

The  New  Jersey  Training  School  (Vineland)  and  the  State  University  of  Pennsylvania  with 
its  psychological  clinic  are  the  pioneers.  The  State  University  of  Washin^on  has  a  fund 
(Gatzert  foundation)  for  training  and  studying  mental  defectives.  There  is  a  tendencv  to 
take  the  control  of  state  schools  tor  feeble-minded  and  other  defectives  from  charitable  (and 
penal)  boards  and  to  give  it  to  state  boards  of  education.  See  Frederick  E.  Bolton,  "  Public 
^ucation  of  Exceptional  Children,"  Educational  Review ,  Jnne  1912. 

^  On  efficiency  tests  see  various  articles,  including  one  by  Clyde  Furst,  Secretary  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  in  the  May  10 12  School  Review, 

*  See  T.  Morey  Hodgman,  President  of  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  "Func* 
tional  Changes  in  the  CoH^e,"  Educational  Review,  October  1912. 
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In  educational  Review,  December  T91 2;  C.  H.  Robison,  Agricultural  Instruction  in  the  Public 
Hi^h  Schools  of  the  United  StaUs  (New  York,  191 1).  Sanitation  and  Study  of  Backward 
Children:  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  What  American  Cities  are  Doing  for  the  Health  of  School 
Children  (New  York,  1911);  Walter  S.  Cornell,  Health  and  Medical  Inspection  (Philadelphia, 
1912)  and  William  Hawlcy  Smith.  All  the  Children  of  all  the  People  (New  York.  1912). 

(Richard  Webster.) 

Churches  and  Denoionational  Statistics 

The  most  marked  contempwaiy  tendency  among  the  religioxis  bodies  in  the  United 
States,  pardcularly  those  ranking  as  Evangelical  Christian,  is  that  toward  co-operation» 
federation  and  unity.  Churches  of  similar  faith  are  drawing  closer  to  one  another^ 
and  while  they  do  not  surnender  that  which  is  peculiar  to  each  in  doctrine,  polity ^ 
discipline  and  method,  they  do  emphasise  their  points  of  agreement  and  insist  abovd 
all  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  common  task,  that  this  common  task  is  immense  in  ez^ 
tent  and  importance  and  that  it  cannot  be  accomplished  except  by  most  strenuous 
and  united  eSott*  The  field  of  this  effort  is  not  only  the  United  States  and  its  colonies^ 
but  the  entire  world;  to  the  leaders  it  is  one  and  all-embracing.  But,  for  convenience, 
we  may  distinguish  between  the  work  at  home,  or  home  missions,  and  the  work  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  or  foreign  missions. 

The  conditioiis  in  the  foreign  field  present  a  problem  so  stupendous  that  the  effort  of 
individual  denominations  appears  utterly  inadequate  and  inefficient,  and  the  logic  of  the 
situation  drives  the  missionary  societies  toco-opetation  and  combination.  The  work  has 
gradually  broadened  in  scope  so  that  while  evangelistic  effort  has  increased,  educational, 
publication,  hospital,  and  industrial  institutions  have  multiplied  in  number  and  importance. 
The  demands  from  Asia  for  a  western  system  of  education  and  other  adjuncts  of  Christian 
civilisation  bear  heavily  and  persistently  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  alike  of  the  missionaries 
and  of  the  directors  at  home;  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  non*Christian  peoples  appear  to  be 
drifting  from  the  moorings  of  their  ancient  lelipons,  and  ''immediate  urgency"  everywhere 
faces  society  and  worker.  Therefore  universities' and  colleges,  pubtishing  houses,  hospitals, 
etc.»  have  become  union  oiiganisations,  with  from  two  to  half  a  dozen  different  denominations 
supporting  and  conducting  each*  Moreover  by  common  agreement  the  native  Church, 
when  it  shall  become  autonomous  and  independent  of  the  societies,  is  not  to  reproduce  all 
the  denominational  divisions  of  America  and  Europe,  but  is  to  have  for  its  ideal  complete 
Christian  unity.  So,  following  the  esample  in  Japan,  half  a  dozen  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed bodies  have  united  their  mission  cnurches  into  one  oi^nisation  in  India  and  China; 
and  the  three  branches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  operating  in  China  have  done  likewise. 
In  West  China  bodies  as  diverse  as  Baptists,  Friends  and  Methodists  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment to  create  an  undivided  comprehensive  native  Christian  Church.  The  World  Mission- 
ary Conference  at  Edinburgh  in  1910,  representing  ail  Protestant  bodies,  became  the  mount 
of  vision,  so  to  speak,  for  an  exhaustive  survey  of  conditions  in  the  non-Christian  worid,  for 
the  purpose  of  sounding  an  advance  for  the  missionary  forces  of  all  Protestantism.  A 
Continuation  Commission,  serving  for  all,  is  studying  the  pW>blem  with  the  view  of  securing 
a  more  perfect  comity,  co-operation  and  unity,  and  a  more  adequate  occupancy  of  the  whole 
field  and  el  strategic  centres.  A  considerable  saving  in  means  and  effort  has  resulted,  and 
combination  has  increased  efficiency  and  power  many  fold.  This  economy  in  expenditure 
has  not  reacted  in  smaller  contributions  by  the  American  home  churches  for  foreign  missions; 
but  the  aggregate  becomes  constantly  larger,  reaching  in  19 12  nearly  $15,000,000  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada  alone,  about  a  half  of  the  entire  income  from  all  countries. 

The  missionary  problem  in  the  United  States  appears  from  the  evangelical  point  of  view 
to  be  quite  as  important  and  urgent  as  that  in  the  rest  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  The 
coming  to  America  of  a  vast  stream  of  immigration,  approximating  a  million  souls  a  year*  of 
whom  probably  a  minority  only  may  -be  regarded  as  professing  any  form  of  the  Christian 
faith,  makes  a  moving  demand  upon  all  the  denominations — the  Jewish,  to  care  for  those  of 
their  own  religion,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern  Orthodox,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
multitudes  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  rites,  and  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  to  provide  for 
those  adhering  to  the  Augsburg  and  Heidelberg  Confessions.  Great  numbers  of  immigrants 
have  practically  no  religion,  and  Protestant  missionaries  are  endeavouring'  to  reach  these  in 
^rticular.  While  most  of  the  newcomers  are  drawn  to  the  dties,  vast  number  erf  Italian's,' 
roles,  Hun^rians,  Slavs  and  Greeks  find  their  way  into  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  and 
even  into  villages.  The  service  to  be  given,  therefore,  is  esctensive  as  to  territory  and  num-- 
bers,  and  comprehensive  as  to  language.  Add  to  this  foreign-speaking  conglomerate  the 
pioneers  in  newly-settled  sections,  the  negroes  and  the  Indians,  and'  the  inhabitants  of  those^ 
older  rural  parishes  which  are  wealrened  by  the  migration  to  cities,  and  the  Churches  feel' 
that  an  extraordinary  task  confronts  them.  Combination  of  Protestant  home  missionary 
societies  in  a  Council  for  conference,  co-operation  and  united  action,  As  far  as  possible,  is  the 
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outoome;  The  principle  of  comity,  the  [prevention  of  waste  by  doing  away  witk  rivtfky' 
overlapping,  over-churching  small  communities,  and  the  joint  study  of  dimcult  problems' 
are  some  of  the  achievements  aimed  at. 

The  missionary  spirit  thus  dominates  all  Protestantism  as  wdl  as  the  relation»  of  one 
denomination  to  another.  It  has  made  possible  the  Federal  Council  of  the;  Churches  of 
Christ,  the  second  quadrennial  session  of  which  was  held  in  Chicago,  early  in  December  1012. 
The  Council  is  a  consulting  and  advisory  body  composed  of  official  delegates  appointed  bv 
the  chief  judicatories  of  the  various  evangelical  churches,  including  Baptist,  Congregational, 
Disciples  of  Christ,  Friends,  Lutheran,  Mennonite,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Protestant 
Episcopal  and  Reformed  bodies.  The  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  expf^  the.  common 
consciousness  of  the  united  churches  upon  matters  of  mutual  and  public  interest,,  and  to 
fender  such  service  in  their  behalf  as  may  be  possible;  to  co-ordinate  and  correlate  the  work 
of  th^  churches  do  as  to  secure-a  more  perfect  distribution  of  effort  and  prevent  duplication; 
to  bring  about  the  formation  of  state,  city,  town  or  other  local  fedemtions  of  Churches,  and 
to  co-ordinate  their  work.  ^  , 

The  affairs  of  the  Council  are  directed,  in  the  interval  of  its  quadrennial  sessions,  l^  a 
large  Executive  Committee.  Important  commissions  and  committees  deal  with  such  subjects 
as  evanzelisra,  social  service,  jpeace  and  •  arbitration,  temperance,  Sabbath  observance, 
family  life  and  divorce,  and  theological  and  primary  education.  The  Social  Service  Commis- 
sipa  covers  a  wide  field  of  activity,  and  has  a  broad  policy  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  uplifting 
of  the  working  people,  of  the  vicious,  criminal,  unfortunate  and  depressed  classes,  for  the  im* 
provement  of  industrial  Conditions  for  men  and  women  and  for  tne  abatement  of  poverty, 
better  housing,  etc.  In  other  words,  by  careful  investigations  and  surveys  and  the  thorougn 
study  of  unsatisfactory  conditions  the  commission  seeks  to  find  effective  measures  for  the 
alleviation  ^f '  unnecessary  hiiman  suffering  and  human  misery,  and  to  apply  the  Godpel  of 
Christ,  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  for  salvation  in  the  largest  sense.  Social  s^^ce  has  also  been 
done  by  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  interest  men  in 
the  Church  and  the  Church  in  men. .  It  has  endeavoured  by  a  series  of  conventions  to  arouse ' 
the  churches,  ^rticularly  in  the  cities,  to  the  necessity  of  organised  effort  to  secure  social 
justice  and  civic  reforms,  to  make  Bible  study  interesting  and  profitable,  to  stirround  boys' 
with  good  influences,  etc.  The  Federal  Council  meeting  at  Cliicago  was  very  suocessful 
and  showed  no  si^ns  of  denominational  cleavage.  The  new  president  is  rrof.  Shailer 
Matthews,  a  Baptist,  succeeding  Bishop  Eugene  R.  Hendrix,  a  Methodist.  The  general 
feeling  was  that  this  Council,  which  represents  16,000,000  communicants  or  more,  is  no  longer 
an  experiment,  and  that  its  province  ia  to  secure-a  wider  and  more  complete  practical  unity. 

Another  movement  aimmgto  bring  about  as  far  as  possible  the  corporate  union  of 
Evangelical  and  Orthodox  Christian  Churches  has  been  started  under  the  auspices  of  the 
General  Convention  (1910)  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  A  large  commission,  of 
which  Bishop  Charles  P.  Anderson,  of  Chtcago,  is  pnesident,  was  appointed  to  invite  all 
Christian  Churches  which  "confess  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  ana  Saviour"  to  unite  in 
arranging  for  and  conducting  a  Conferenoe  for  the  consideration  of  questions  of  faith  and 
order,  with  the  reunion  t>f  Christendom  as  the  ultimate  object.  Most  of  the  Protestant 
bodies  have  responded  cordially  to  the  invitation,  and  have  appointed  commissions  to  confer 
with  the  Episcopalian  Commission;  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Episcopal  Churches  of 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  Canada  have  agreed  to  co-operate.  It  is  expect^  that  individuals  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Oriental  Orthodox  Churcnes  will  assist  in  the  arrangements  for  the* 
conference  and  some  of  these  bodies  may  participate  officially  in  the  conference  itself.  A 
circular  issued  late  in  19 12  in  the  name  of  the  commission  says  that  important  pKliminary' 
questions,  such  as  the  basis  of  representation,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  the  method  of 
procedure,  may  require  years  of  discussion. 

•Reunion  of  bodies  of- similar  faith,  order  and  history  has  not  made  much  progress  in  recent 
vears.  The  Northern  and  Cumberland  Presbyterian  bodies  voted  in  1^06  to  consolidate, 
but  only  a  minority  of  the  ministers,  churches  and  communicants  of  the  latter  entered  the 
United  Church.  Much  property  litigation  and  consequent  bitterness  of  feeling  have  resulted. 
Some  important  projects  of  union  are  pending.  <i)  Between  the  Methodist  Episcopal* 
Methodist  Episcopal,  South  and  Methodist  Protestant  Churches.  A  plan  in  outline  has 
been  prepared,  proposing  that  the  three  clrarches  unite  in  one  body  with  three  or  four  territo- 
rial divi^ons,  each  to  have  a  quadrennial  conference  for  jurisdiction  over  its  local  affairs, 
and  all  to  have  a  general  conference  with  jurisdiction  over  the  general  affairs  of  the  United 
Church..  The  plan  contemplates  the  possibility  of  the  union  of  the  negro  constituents  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  and.  Methodist  Protestant  bodies  with  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  other  colored  Methodists  under  a  quadrennial  Conference.  The  new  Church 
Would  have  from  5,000,006.  to  5,500,000  communicants.  The  plan  has  received  Kttle  general 
djecussion  so  far.  (2)  Between  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  and  the  Metho- 
dist Protestant  Chujchi  bodies  similar  in  doctrine,  discipline,  polity  and  usage.  (3)  Between 
the  Free  Methodist  and  American  Wesleyan  Churches,  small  bodies  not  far  apart.  U)  Be- 
tween the  Evangelical  Association  and  the  United  Evangelkal  Church,  Methodistic  bodies 
which  separated  about  twenty  years  ago.  (5)  The  Presbyterian  (Northern)  and  the  Re- 
formed-Church  in  the  United  States  (German).     (6)  The  Presbyterian  (Southern)  and  the 
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United  Prt«byterian  Church.  (7)  Between  the  Northern  Baptists  and  the  Free  Baptists, 
long  separated  by  their  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  CoRfessions;  the  two  bodies  have  consolidat- 
ed their  denominational  missionary,  publication  and  educational  boards,  but  the  merging 
of  churches,  conferences,  associations,  etc,  will,  it  is  expected,  be  a  gradual  process. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  steadily  growing  in  America^  having  a  population  of  over 
15,000,000,  not  including  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  This 
population,  embracing  representatives  of  many  of  the  peoples,  races  and  lan^ages  of  the 
world,  stands  for  a  communicant  membership  of  about  12,750,000  (end  of  191 1),  eliminating 
unconfirmed  baptised  children;  this  indicates  a  net  gain  of  about  675,000  communicants  in 
the  last  five  years.  The  Pope,  appreciating  the  freedom,  lo^^alty  and  prosperity  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States^  gave  it  in  1908  a  complete  ecclesiastical  status.  Before  that 
year  it  had  been  treated  as  a  missionary  organisation  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide^  in  Rome.  Now  it  has  the  «ame  measure  of  autonomy 
as  is  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  or  Gernoany.  The  pope  has  ap^ 
pointed  three  new  cardinals  for  the  Church  in  the  United  States — Archbishop  Fariey  of 
New  York,  Archbishop  0*Connell,  of  Boston,  and  Monsignor  Falconio,  ApostoKc  Uelegate  at 
Washington.  The  Papal  decree  of  September,  1910  prescribing  rigorous  measures  to  prevent 
*•  Modernism"  from  getting  a  footing  m  the  Church,  evoked  no  protest  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  oath  required  of  the  clergy  was  loyally  given. 

The  group  of  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  having  congregations  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  in  number  by  immigration.  In  addition  to  the  Ku^an,  Greek,  Armenian,  Servian, 
and  Syrian  bodies,  the  Bulgarian  and  Rumanian  Churches  have  organisations,  the  seven  re- 
porting an  aggregate  of  about  4^4,000  communicantd. 

The  Church  oi  Christ  Scientist,  or  Christian  Science,  appears  to  be  gaining  in  number  of 
branches,  or  churchesr  in  "readers"  and  in  practitioners.  For  some  years  no  returns  have 
been  give^  of  members.  The  death  of  the  founder  and  director  of  the  movement,  Mrs.  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  in  10 10,  left  the  Board  of  five  directors,  which  had  been  appointed  by  her,  as 
the  governing  body  of  the  denomination.  Her  fortune,  amounting  to  $2,500,000,  was  left 
for  the  benem:  of  the  organisation.  The  withdrawal  6f  a  few  branches  and  the  organisation 
of  a  Reformed  Christian  Science  Church  is  one^f  the  events  of  191 2. 

The  fourth  decennial  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference,  for  th?  discussion  pf  problems 
common  to  Methodism  was  held  in  October,  I9t  i  in  Toronto.  There  were  present  about  50b 
delegates,  200  from  the  Methodist  Churches  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  South  Afriea 
and  Australasia;  and  500  from  the  many  branches  of  Methodism  in  the  United- States  and 
Canada,  The  questions  treated  in  papers  and  discussions  took  a  wide  range,  the  n^^w^r 
phases  of  Church  life  and  Church  work,  including  missionary  endeavour,  social  service,  train- 
ing and  care  of  the  young,  evangelism,  international  peace,  receiving  much  attention^  Higher 
biblical  criticism  evoked  expressions  of  acquiescence  in  ascertained  results,  although  there 
was  an- andercurrent  of  dissent.  Delegates  from  Great  Britain  and  Australasia  had  enthu- 
siastic reports  to  make  of  the  results  of  the  consolidation  of  a  number  of  branches.  An 
Ecumenical  Methodist  Commission,  to  act  for  the  Methodism  of  the  world  in  the  interval  of 
the  decennial  Conferences,  and  especially  to  cultivate  a  more  intimate  fellowship  between  the 
various  branches,  was  created.  RefXHts  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  Sections  showed  that 
Methodism  in  America  has  entered  a  period  in  which  the  rate  of  increase  is  lessening;  while 
the  British  branches  are  encounteriog  net  losses.  The  larger  bodies  of  the  United  States 
have  all  gained  in  communicants  since  1906,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  reportinp^  3*293, 526  in 
191 2,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  1,919,873  in  1912,  the  Methodist  Protestant 
183,318,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  620,234  the  African  M.  E.  Zion,  547,216  and  the 
Colored  M.  E^,  234,721.     In  all,  the  17  bodies  have  a  total  of  about  6,005,000. 

The  Baptist  World  Alliance  held  its  second  Congress  in  Philadelphia^  in  J[une  191 1. 
Delegates  of  the  Northern,  Southern,  Colored  and  Free  Baptist  bodies  of  the  United  States 
and  from  the  Baptist  Churches  of  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  other  countries  of 
Europe,  and  from  Africa,  Australia,  and  countries  of  Asia  were  present.  The  sessions  were 
crowded,  and  great  enthusiasm  was  evoked  by  the  Russian  delegation,  who  told  of  persecu- 
tion and  progress  and  great  opportunities.  The  Congress  raisecTover  $60,000  for  a  theolog- 
ical seminary  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  American  Baptists  agreed  to  increase  the  fund  to 
$125,000.  ihe  Rev.  R.  S.  MacArthur,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  was  elected  President,  and  he 
subsequently  visited  Russia,  dedicated  a  Baptist  Tabernacle  in  St.  Petersburg  and  bought 
ground  for  the  Seminary;  The  larger  Baptist  bodies  of  the  United  States  are  growing  steadi- 
ly. The  Northern  Baptists  number  about  1,176,000,  the  Southern  2^475,600  and  the  Colored 
over  1,912,000. .  A  dozen  other  Baptist  bodies  brinpf  the  total  up  to  about  $,894,000, 

•The  Congregational  Churches  have  under  consideration  a  plan  for  the  co-ordination  of 
their  benevolent  societies  and  for  changes  in  their  national  triennial  Council  which  would  give 
it  administrative  functions,  with  a  permanent  Secretary.  The  denomination  is  growing 
moderately,  having  at  the  close  of  1912  742,000  communicants. 

The  Disciples  of  Christy  notwithstanding  the  division  of  some  years  ago  into  two  bodies, 
show  a  healthy  growth.  In  this  denomination  at  the  close  of  1922  there  were  about  i  ,340,000 
communicants,  besides  the  157,000  or  more  belonging  to  the  conservative  branch  known  as 
the  Churches  of  Christ. 
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The  Evangelical  Associatioxi  and  the  United  Evangelical  Church  have  184,866  nvembec8». 
the  Friends  (4  bodies)  124,216,  the  German  EvaneeUcal  Synod  258,911,  the  United  Brethren; 
in  Christ  (2  bodies)  320,960,  the  R^ormed  (4  bodited)  459,106. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Churchi  which,:  as  a  new  feature  for  large  city  dioceses,  has 
suffragan  bishops,  grows  steadily.    At  the  end  of  1^12  it  had  970,451  communicants. 

.  The  Presbyterian  bodies  show  a  steady  growth  in  numbers  and  in  finances.  The  North- 
ern Church  has  1,368,150  communicants,  the  Southern  292,845,  the  United  139,617,  and  the 
Cumberland  120,000.     The  twelve  bodies  returned  in  1912,  1,982,000  communicants. 

Jewish  immigration  adds  about  70»opo  to  75,000  annually  to  the  Jewish  population  in  the 
United  States,  now  about  2,000,000.  Great  activity  in  the  organisation  ot  societies  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  various  lines  -of  work  characterises  the  denomination. 

The  Lutheran  Communion  has  an  encouraging  annual  growth.  Independently  of  the 
kindred  Swedish  Evangelical  bodies  (68,500)  it  has  an  aggregate  of  2,353,702  communicants. 
It  is  developing  steadily  its  missionary  and  <3ther  interests.  Of  the  general  bodies  the 
Synodical  Conference  has  807,693  communicants*  the  General  Council  473,295,  the  General 
Synod  309,702,  and  the  United  Synod,  South,  50,669.  .  ^    . 

The  grand  total  for  all  denominations  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  onthe  bsisis  of  the 
returns  wr  191 2,  rises  above  36,675,000  members,  including  Christians,  non-Christians  and 
Jews.  (Henry  K.  Carroll.) 

Political  HistORY  1909-12. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Taft,  whicjx  began  in  the  spring  of  1909, 
the  tariff  assumed' a  place  of  first  importance  in  the  work  of  Congress  and  in  public 

discussion/  Called  into  special  session  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
AUM  tariff,  Congress  passed  in  August  the  Payne- Aldrich  act.    It  was  by  no 

Taiitti909»     means  a  radical  measure.    There  were  some  reductions  in  duties,  as  in 

the  case  of  iron  and  steel,  -wood  pulp  and  printing  paper,  and  manufactures 
of  leather;  hides  were  placed;  on  the  free  list.  But  there  were  also  increases,  notably  in 
the  finer  grades  of  cotton  and  silk  goods;  and  the  woollen  and  sugar  schedtdes,  which 
had  been  the  subjects  of  general  criticism^  remained  virtually  unchanged.  Aside  from 
such  TeadjUstments  of  the-  duties,  the  act  had  several  notable  features*  It  provided 
for  free  trad^  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  (g.v.),  with  the  exception 
that  certain  in^ports.from  the  islands  were  to  be  limited  in  (Quantity;  it  erected  a  customs 
court  of  appeals  to  reviiew  the  findings  of  the  Board  of  Gener^  Appraisers;  it  established 
a  minimum  and  maximum  system  under  which  the  President  was  empowered  to  impose 
an  additional  2$%  ad  valorem  upon  imports  from  countries  which  should  discriminate 
against  American  imports;  and  it  levied  an  excise  tax  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  net 
income  of  corporations.  The  constitutionality  of  this  tax  was  upheld  by  the  .Supreme 
Court  in  1911.  Its  imposition  marks  an  advance  in  Federal  control. of  corporations, 
entailing  as  rt  does  supervision  over  annual  accounts  and  business  transactions.  Con- 
gress also  mitiated  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  would  permit  the  govern- 
ment to  levy  an  income  tax  without  apportioning  it  among  the  states  according  to 
population.  Thirty-seven  states  bad  ratified  the  amendment^  up  to  February  1913. 
It  was  officially  proclaimed  on  February  2sth. 

The  tariff  act  also  empowered  the  President  to  "  employ  such  persons  as  may  be 
required  ''  in  securing  the  information  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  maximum  and 

minimum  provisions.  Under  this  vague  authority  he  appointed  a  tariff 
THbtTvitt      board  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  investigating  the  difference 

in  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  since  the  Re- 
publican platform  of  1908  bad  promised  tariff  revision  on  the  basis  of  equalising  this 
cost  (see  E.  B.  xxvii,  735a).  He  urged  Congress  to  make  the  board  permanent  and  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  revising  the  tariff  schedule  by  schedule  in  accordance  with  the^  find- 
ings of  the  board.  He  did  manage  to  secure  annual  appropriations  for  the  board  until 
191 2;  but  though  the  board  made  exhaustive  reports  upon  tlie  paper,  wool,  and 
cotton  schedules,  Congress  gave  little  heed  to  them  in  framing  its  tariff  measures. 

^  The  amendment  becomes  Article  XVI  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  and 
reads:  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  coUect  taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  without  apportionment  among  the  several  States,  and  without  regard  to 
any  census  or  enumeration. 
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The  passage  of  the  Payner Aldrich  act  marked  a  turnmg-p<Hnt  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Repubhcan  party;  Nineteen  R/epublicans  had  opposed  this  party  measure  in  the 
House,  seven  in  the  Senate;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  their  course  was 
2*^**^^  widely  approved  by  the  people,  especially  in  the  Middle  West*  It  did  not 
TWt  petty.  Appear  that  any  real  attempt  had  been  made  to  revise  the  tariff  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pledges  of  the  party  platform.  The  President  failed  to 
understand  the  temper  of  the  country.  He  djeclared,  on  signing  the  bill,  that  it  was  a 
sincere  effort  to  maiie  a  downward  revision,  and  again,  somewhat  later,  that  it  was 
*'  the  best  customs  law  that  has  ever  been  passed."  His  attitude  separated  him  from 
the  i»t>gressive  wing  of  the  party,  creating  the  impression  that,  he  had  become  domi- 
nated by  reactionary  influences.  The  .breach  became  stiU  wider  when  he;  laid  before 
.  Congress,  on  January  26,  191 1,  a  Reciprocity  Agreement  with  Canada 
SSpfSSy-  which  required  legislative  adoption  by  both  countries.  The  agreement 
provided  for  the  free  exchange  of  all  {Mimary  food  products  and  a  reduction 
of.  duties  upon  secondary  food  products  and  certain  manufactured  articles*  The 
progressives  denounced  it  as  a  discrimination  against  the  farmer:  he  would  receive  no 
real  relief  from  the  extortions  of  American  trusts  while  having  to  meet  the  competition 
of  Canadian  food-stuffs.  Opposed  by  the  progressives  for  one  reason  and  by  the 
high-tariff  Republicans  for  another,  the  Tariff  bill  failed  in  the  Senate;  and  though  the 
President  carried  it  through  the  Sixty-second  Congress  in  the  spring  of  191  r,  he  had 
to  rely  mainly  on  the  Democrats.  His  measure  for  reciprocity  with .  Canada,  with 
which  he  had  expected  to  recover  the  prestige  lost  in  1909,  still  further  irritated  the 
Northern  farmers.  As  a  climax  to  this  bitter  disappointment  the  Canadian  Parliament 
withheld  its  consent  as  a  result  of  the  election  of  19 11  (see  Canada),*  the  ever-present 
fear  of  absorption  by  a  .powerful  neighbour  weighing  heavily  in  the  decision.. 

When  the  Sixty-second  Congress  con.vened  in  191  r  popular  disapproval  of  the  Taft 
administration  was  written  large  in  the  altered  composition  of  thQ  houses.  The  Demo- 
crats had  a  majority  of  sixty-seven  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
^^J^'^f'  were  oidy  eleven  votes  below  the  majority  in  the  Senate.  For  the  first 
tt9tarur*  '  time  in  fourteen  years  they  had  broken  Republican  control  of  Congress. 
They  had-  also  wrested  seven  states  from .  the  Republicans,  electing  the 
governor  in  Maine  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years  and  in  New  York  for  the  first  time 
in  eighteen.  Since  their  campaign  had  been  conducted  on  the  tariff  issue,  they  clearly 
had  received  a  mandate  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  revision.  Led  by  Oscar  W.  Under- 
wood,^ chairman- of  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  combining  with  the  pro- 
gressive Republicans  in  the  Senate,  they,  carried  through  Congress  in  the  special  session 
of  191 X  a  ''  farmers'  free  list  bill ''  (August  i)  which  removed  the  duties  from  certain 
manufactures  and  food  products;  a  bill  which  made  considerabe  reductions  in  the 
duties  on  wool  and  wck>llens;  and  a  hill  cutting  in  half  the  duties  on  cotton  goods.  All 
three  the  President  vetoed,  condemning  them  as  "  empirical  and  haphazard  "  and 
holding  that  Congress  shotild  not  touch  the  wool  schedule  until  it  received  the  report 
of  the  tariff  board.  In  191 2  he  followed  the  same  course,  vetoing  reductions  in  the 
wool,  cotton,  and  metal  schedules;  and  the  Democrats  could  not  command  the  neces- 
sary majority  of  two-thirds  in  the  Senate  to  override  the  veto.  The  Senate,  in  fact, 
rejected  House  bills  revising  the  chemical  schedule  and  pladng  sugar  on  the  .free  list. 
Though  protesting  indignantly,  the  Democrats  were  not  sorry  to  have  so  definite  ajoE 
issue  to  present  to  the  electorate  in  the  presidential  campaign. 

All  through  his  -administration  President  Taft  vigorously  enforced  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  act  which  was  passed  in  1890  to  protect  interstate  commerce  from  restraint 

*  Underwood  (b.  1862),  a  native  of  Kentuclcy  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia* 
had  represented  the  9th  Alabama  district  in  Congress,  since  18^5.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
state  Democratic  campaign  committee  which  drafted  the  constitution  of  Alabama  adopted 
in  1901.  In  191 1  W.  J.  Bryan  in  his  weekly,  The  C(7w»«m^,  charged |that  Underwood  pre- 
vent the  revision  of  the  steel  and  iron  tariff  schedules  because  he  was  interested  in  the 
iron  industry  in  Alabama.  Underwood  denied  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  public  break  with 
Bryan  retained  the  party  leadership  in  the  House  which  he  had  assumed  that  yeai*. 
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and  monopoly  (see  E.  B.  xiv,  7r3a).  On  May  15^  1911,  the  Supreme  Court  gave  a 
new  interpretation  to  this  act,  distinguishing  for  the  first  time  in  a  majority  opinion 
between  reasonable  and  unreasonable  restraint.  Chief  Justice  Edward  D. 
qul^n*  White  *  asserted  the  doctrine  that  combinations  were  illegal  only  when  ex- 
ercising an  unreasonable  restraint  upon  trade  or  when  their  ''  direct  and 
necessary  effect  "  was  to  stifle  competition.  Although  Justice  John  M.  Harlan  sharply 
dissented  from  the  opinion,  pointing  out  that  the  court  had  expressly  rejected*  the 
"  rule  of  reason  "  fifteen  years  before,  yet  he  joined  his  eight  colleagues  in  decreeing 
the  dissolution  within  6  months  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (May  15)  and  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company  (May  29).  Shortly  afterwards  these  great  corporations  dis- 
solved into  their  component  parts.  But  the  belief  widely  prevailed  that  their  obedience 
to  the  court  decree  was  only  colourable.  Justification  of  th&  view  appeared  in  the  suit 
which  the  government  brought  against  the  Standard  Oil  Companies  of  New  Jersey  aiid 
New  York,  August  29,  191 2,  charging  conspiracy  to  ruin  the  business  of  the  Pierce- 
Fordyce  Oil  Association  of  Texas  and  in  the  proof,  adduced  by  proceedings  in  the 
state  of  Missouri,  that  control  over  the  Waters-Pierce  Company  still,  rested  with  Jolm 
D.  Rockefeller  and  his  associates  of  the  Standard  Oil.  Among  Republicans  there  now 
began  to  appear  a  definite  cleavage  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  trusts.  President  Taft  wished  to  secure  *'  competition  without  monopoly,"  He 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  Sherman  act,  suggesting  that  amendments  be  adopted 
defining  improper  acts  of  restraint  or  monopoly  as  criminal  offences.  Mr.  Roosevelt> 
on  the  other  hand,  regarded  as  chimerical  the  attempt  to  regulate  trusts  by  means  of  a 
succession  of  lawsuits.  He  wished  to  have  an  administrative  commission  which  would 
supervise  other  interstate  corporations  very  much  as  was  already  being  done  in  the 
case  of  railroads.  This  would  preserve  the  advantages  of  large-scale  production  and 
give  certainty  to  business.  In  the  presidential  campaign  this  question,  though  over- 
shadowed by  the  tariff  issue,  was  n^uch  discussed.  The  Democrats,  with  their  laissez- 
faire  notions,  differed  radically  from  Mr.  Roosevelt,  denouncing  his  scheme  for  a 
Commission  as  state  regulation  of  monopolies  and  emphasizing  the  fimction  of  the 
states  in  dealing  with  the  problem.  They  also  differed  from  Mr.  Taft  in  wishing  to 
reverse  the  interpretation  which  the  court  had  placed  upon  the  Sherman  act. 

During  1910-"  12  important  questions  came  to  the  front  with  respect. to  the  control 
of  railroads.  In  19 11  the  conflict  between  national  and  local  authority  became'  acute. 
^^  ■     By  court  decisions  severe  restriction!  were  placed  upon  tJie  states.    The 

niStMnfo.  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  equipment  of  a  railroad  which  conducts  an 
interstate  business  comes  exclusively  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission^  even  in  the  case  of  cars  moving  entirely  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  single  state.  The  circuit  court  at  St.  Paul  held  invalid  (April  21, 1911) 
a  Minnesota  law  fixing  the  passenger  rate  at  two  cents  a  mile,  the  ground  being  that, 
while  the  law  applied  only  within  the  state,  it  nevertheless  discriminated  against  inter- 
state passengers  who  had  to  pay  a  higher  rate.  Against  this  dedsion,  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  state  rights,  the  state  governors  protested  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual 
conference  at  Spring  Lake,  New  Jersey,  on  September  12,  191 1.  In  April,  191 2^  when 
the  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal,  three  of  the  governors  presented 
briefs.  The  decision,  which  will  have  far-reaching  effects,  had  not  been  handed  down 
in  February  191 3.  In  1910  Congress  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce act.  This  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comnussion  to 
telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  increased  its  powers  in  fixing  rates,  created  a  com- 
merce court  to  review  its  orders,  and  authorised  the  President  to  create  a  board  to 
investigate  railroad  capitalisation.  The  new  Commerce  Court  proceeded^  in  a  series 
of  decisions,:  to  override  the  Commission,  only  to  have  several  of  the  decisions  reversed 
in  191 2  by  the  Supreme  Court  which  criticised  it  for  exceeding  its  powers.    Public 

^  Edward  Douglass  White  (b.  1845),  a  native  of  Louisiana,  a  Democrat,  and  a  former 
Confederate  soldier,  had  become  1  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1894,  and  in  Dec.  X910 
was  appointed  Chief-Justice.    He  had  served  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1891-94. 
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mnpkion  o{  the  court  was  reflected  in  the  refusal  o£  Congress  to  authorise  any  gcaat 
for  its  maintenance  until  the  President  had  twice  returned  the  general  appropriation 
bili  for  1913  without  his  signature.  Against  one  of  thejudges^  Robert  W.  Archbald,  wh6 
was  charged  with  having  used  his  positioa  to  secure  favours  from  htigants^  impeach- 
ment proceedings  were  brought  (see  below)  ^  The  Railroad  Securities  Conunission 
reported  in.D6cember  191  j  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  place  the  issue  of  railroad 
securities  under  Federal  control;  it  recommended  full  pubHdty  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  power  to  make  physical  valuations;  • 

Almost,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Taft  sriminiBtration  its  attitude  toward  the  cotf> 
servation  of  natural  resources  was  bitterly  assailed.  This  was  one  of  the  chief  circum- 
stances which  alienated  the  progressive  wing  of  the  Republican  party  from 
I^i^SZn  *^®  President.  In  1909  the  Chief  Forester,  Gifford  Pinchot/  attacke4  Xl^ 
Mwmeau  Soo<i  iBxth  of  Alj.  Ballii]Qper,'  Secretary  of  the  Interior^  accusing  him  of  being 
opposed  to  conservation  suid  of  supporting  fraudulent. claims. to  Alaskan 
coal  lands. .  The  charges  were  investigated  by  ia  Congressional  committee.  The 
majority  report  j.  laid  before  Congress  in  December,  1910,  completely  exonerated  Mr. 
Bailinger  as  "a  faithful  and  efficient  public  officer;"  but,  being  dictated  apparently  by 
partisan  motives,  the  report  had  no  substantial  effect  upon  public  opinion.  On  March 
6,  191 1,  Mr.  Bailinger  resigned,  the  victim,  the  President  said,  of  "  one  of  the  most 
unscrupulous  conspiracies  for  the  defamation  of  character  that  history  can  show.''  He 
was  succeeded  by  Walter  L.  Fisher,^  a  pronounced  conservationist.  Nevertheless  criti- 
cism.of  the  land  policy. of  the  adimnistration  continued,  in  one  case  taking  the  form 
of  unjustified  imputations  against  the  President  and  his  brother  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  land  on  Controller  Bay,  Alaska,  to  a  coal-mining  syndicate;    See  Alasiuu 

The  principle  of  coiiservation  may  apply  not  only  to  natural  resources,  but  also  to 
the  people  themselves  and  to  the  processes  of  government. '  The  phenomenal  increase 
of  labour  legislation  shows  that  men  have  come  to  realise  the  social  penl  of 
kgiMUdott,  ^^^  ^^^  laissez-faire  attitude.  Down  to  191 1  (Mily  three  stiates  had  enacted 
.  workmen's  insurance  or  compensation  laws;  and  in  two  of  these  cases 
(Montana  and  New  York)  the  coiuts,  adherihg  to  an  ancient  doctrine,  held  the  acts 
unconstitutional  as  taking  property  without  due  process  of  law.  .  In  the  past  two  years^ 
on  the  other  hand,  fourteen  states  have  taken  action.  Similarly,  with  reference  ;td 
child  labour,  laws  were  passed  in  1911  by  thirty  of  the.  forty-one  legislatures  theh  in 
session,  and  the  next  year  by  eleven  out  of  twenty.  Among  the  other  subjects  covered  in 
191 2>  ^ere:  the  reporting  of  industrial  accidents  and  diseases,  woman's  labour,  wages, 
and  hours  of  labour.  In  Massachusetts  a  commission  was  established  with  power  to 
establish  wage  boards  in  any  industry  in  which  it  may  appear  that  the  wages  received 
by  women  are  insufficient  to  supply  them  with  necessaries  and  maintain  them  in  health; 
but  the  boards  may  simply  recommend  a  minimum  wage. and  publish  the  names  of 

'  Pinchot  (b.  J  865)  graduated  at  Yale  in  1889  and  after  studying  forestry  in  Europe 
devoted  himself  to  this  subject,  doing  the  first  systematic  forestry  work  in  the  United  States 
at  Bilttnbre,  North  Carohna,  in  1892.  He  was  Chief  of  the  bureau  of  forestry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  in  1808-1910  and  then  became  president  of  the  National  Con- 
servation Association.  In  1903  he  became  professor  of  forestry  at  Yale..  He  and  hid 
brcfther  Amos  were  deeply  interested  in  radical  reform  movements  and  in  the  19 12  pres- 
idential campaign  supported  La  Follette  and  then  Roosevelt.  He  wrote  much  on  forestry, 
including  the  article.'*  Forests  and  Forestry"  in  the  nth  edition  of  the  E,  B. 

^  Richard  Achillea  Bailinger  <b.  1858),  a  native  of  Iowa,  graduated  at  Williams  College 
in  1884,  practised  law  in  Kankakee,  Illinois,  New  Decatur,  Alabama,  and  Port  Townsend 
and  (after  1897)  Seattlei  Washin^on,  was  mayor  of  Seattle,  I904-*o6«  and  CommisMonir 
o£  the  Federal  General  Land  Omce,  1907^-09;  and  became  Secretary  of:  the  Interior  in 
President  Taft's  cabinet. March  4,.  1909.  He  wrote  on  Community  Property  {iS/^s)  and 
edited  and  annotated  the  Codes  and  Statutes  of  Washington  (1897). 

'  Fisher  was  bom  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia^  in  1862;  studied  at  Marietta  College,  Ohio, 
and  Hanover  College,  Indiana;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1 888-;  practised  lawin  ChicsMgo, 
where  he  was  special  traction  counsel  in  1906-1 1 ;  and  was  an  officer  of  the  Conservation 
League  of  America,  of  the  National  Conservation  Association,  etc. 

*  See  separate  state  articles  under  Legislation  and  Government,  - 
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employers  who  refuse  to  adopt  it.  Federal  legislation  is  notably  increasing  in  volmna. 
In  191a  the  manufacture  of  poisonous  phosphorus  miatchies  was  prohibited  (April  9) 
by  an  exercise  of  the  tiei^ng  power;  a  commission-  established  to  examine  into  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labour;  and  the  scope  of  the  eight-hour  and  accident  com- 
pensation laws  applying  to  government  employees  enlarged.  The  welfare  of  wage- 
earners  leceived  unusual  attention  in  the  presidential  campaign  on  account  of  the 
position  accorded  it  in  the  platform  of  the  Progressive  party. 

The  sentiment,  against  intemperance  has  been  growing  rapidly  in  the  United  States. 
A  systematic  agitation  has  given  wide  publicity  to  the  economic  waste  and  the  social 

evils  which  it  entails.  At  this  time,  by.  state  or  local  action,  the  sale  of 
SmAMivio  liqwjr  is  prohibited  in  two-thirds  d  the  whole,  country  and  among  nearly 
mQy0m0ttL     hsdf  of  the  population.    That  the.  prohibition  movement  made  no  great 

progress  and  suffered  no  reverses  in  19x2  may  be  set  down  to  the  fact  tha^ 
it  was  a  presidential  year,  and  .that  the  people  weiv  occupied  with  other  questions,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  losses.of  the  Prohibition  party  in  the  191 2  campaign,  partly  to  the 
Progressives; .  In  New  York  the  members  of  the  legislature,^  fearing  to  compromise 
tbemselves,  mside. no  concessions  either  to  the  liquor  interests  or  to  their  opponents. 
In  the  November  elections,  however,  the  state  of  West  Virginia  went  "dry"  by  a 
large  majority  (92,342).  It  is  also  worthy  of  mention  that  several  railroads  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, urged,  by  the  anti-saloon  league  of  that  state,  discontinued  serving  drinks  on 
their  dining  cars;  that  in  Illinois  (q.v,)  certain  railways  did  the  same  thing  because  of 
local  prohibition;  and  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  began  the  construction  of 
recreation  houses  along  its  lines  with  the  idea  of  keeping  its  employees  away  from  the 
saloons.  The  new  movement  in  politics  which  looks  to  the  elimination  of  the  boss 
and  his  corrupt  affiliations  will  help  the  prohibition  cause.  Hitherto  the  control  which 
the  bosses  have  exercised  over  the  government,  and  the  liquor  men  over  the  bosses,  has 
resulted  in  a  general  defiance  of  the  law  and  a  popular,  sajdng  that  ^'prohibition  does 
not  prohibit."  It  is  also  tine  that  under  Federal  law  liquor  may  be  shipped  from''  wet'^ 
states  into  "  dry  ''  states  and  that  the  state  atithority  may  assume  jurisdiction  over 
it  only  when  the  original  package  (see  E.  B.  xx,  273)  has  been  broken  or  its  contents 
have  left  the  hands  of  the  consignee^  In  Febhiary  1913  a  bill  to  do  away  with  this 
immunity  was  vetoed  by  President  Taft. 

Health  laws  are  another  phase  of  conservation.  Not  only  have  the  states  been 
seriously  backward  in  legislation,  but  enforcement  has  been  still  more  lax.    Unfortu** 

nittely  the  great  hope  which  was  placed  in  the  Federal  Pure  Food  and  Drugs 
^^io*  act  of  1906  has  not  been  altogether  realised.  By  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
ieaMb*  Court,  May  29, 191 1  (U.S.  v.  Johnson),  it  was  held  that  extravagant  claims 

might  be  made  for  worthless  patent  medicines  without  any  contravention 
of  the  act.  Apparently  the  Secretary:  of.  Agriculture  was  not  in  sympathy  with  its 
strict  enforcement.  The  intrigues  against  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,*  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
chemistry,  attracted  public  attention  in  191 1.  When  he  resigned  (March  15,  191 2), 
he  announced  that  conditions  in  the  department  made  it  impossible  for  Hm  to  remain. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  President  should  have  intervened  to  eliminate  the 
influences  which  drove  Dr.  Wiley  out. 

^  Harvey  Wa8hin|;ton  Wiley  was  bom  in  Kent,  Indiana,  in  1844;  graduated  at  Hanover 
College  in  1867,  Indiana  Medical  College  in  187 1  and  Harvard  in  1873.  He  taught  Latin 
and  Creek  in  Butler  College,  Indianapolis,  ia  1868-70;  from  187410  1883  was  state  chemist 
of  Indiana  and  professor  ofcheraistry  m  Purdue  University;  and  from  1883  to  1912  was  chief 
chemist  of  the  U.  S«  Department  of  Agricultia^.  His  opposition  to  the  use  of  benzoate  oi 
soda  as  a  food  preservative  aroused  the  hostility  of  certain  food  packers,  and  a  chemistry 
board  iqi  experts)  was  appointed  which- disagreed  with  him  in  regard  to  the  iniurious  effects 
of  this  preservative.  On  July  13,  191 1.  the  Attorney-General  recommended  Wiley's  dismissal 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  employed  at  a  mte  hi^er  than  the  legal  per  diem  a  consulting 
expert,  H.  H.  Ruaby.  President  Taft  sustained  Dr.  Wiley  in  a  letter  of  Sept.  15,  191 1.  An 
impression  prevailed  that  the  incident  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  personal  quarrel  between  Dr. 
Wuey  and  G.  P.  McCabe,  solicitor  and  member  of  the  personnel  board  of  the  Dept.  Dr* 
Wiley  was  succeeded  in  December  19 12  by  Dr.  Carl  L.  Aisberg. 
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The  public  eoascience  has  also  been  much  exercised  over  the  prevalence  of  prostitu- 
tion. In  a  number  of  cities  eaieful  investigations  have  been  made,  notably  in  Chicago 
where  a  commission' has  reported  that  there  are  more  than  a  thousand  houses  of  ill- 
faine  with  an  income  of  $i6,ooojOoo.  Congress,  in  1910,  passed  a  law  whidi  makes  th^ 
transportation  of  women  for  immoral  purposes  a  felony.  Half  the  states  have  passed 
laws^to  combat  the  ''  White  Slave  "  tr^c. 

Conservation  in  government  is  efficiency^    This  has  been  notoriously  lacking  in  the 
Utaited  States.    For  example,  it  was  stated  by  Senator  Alddch  that  the  loose  methods 
of  the  Federal  government  wasted  $500,000,000  every  year.    Ta  remed}^ 
SSSSIarf**  this,  President  Taft   appointed  in   December    1910  an   Economy  and 
Efficiency  Commission^  which  investigated  thei  organisation  and  accounting 
systems  of  the  departments.    One  of  their  recommendations,  that  the  President  should 
submit  an  annual  budget  to  Congress,  met  with  anything  but  a  kindly  reception  among; 
those  numerous  Congressmen  who  profit  politically  by  the  wasteful  diversion  of  public, 
moneys.    Accondiifgly,  in  191 2,  they  reduced  the  ^salaries  of  the  commissioners  and 
provided  In  another  bill  that  only  the  usual  departmental  estimates^should  be  sub* 
mitted.     President  Taft,  however,  took  a  different  view  of  Ms  powers;,  and  he  made 
known  his  intention  of  sending  his  budget  to  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  regular, 
session.     (See  Finance  above.)     He  showed  the  same  commendable  zeal  in  4lhe  improve- 
ment of  the  civil  service:    In  several  messages  he  urged  that  practically  the  entire 
Federal  service,  with  the  exception  of  the  cabinet  officers  and  their  assistants,  should  be 
placed  in  the  competitive  dassifiedlist;  and  in  October,  191 2,  he  clasaiied  ail  unclassified 
fourth-class  post-masters  and  in  December  many  skilled  labourers  in  navy-yards^ 
By  courageous  use  of  the  veto  he  prevented  Congress  from  limiting  the  civil  service 
tenute  to  seven  years.    Throughout ^  the  country  there  were  marked  advances  in  civil 
service  reform  during  191 2,  not  only  in  the  adoption  of  the  merit  system,  but  in  the 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  taking  higher  administrative  officers  out  ol  politics. 
Not  less  worthy  of  notice  is  the  founding  of  numerous  legislative  reference  bureaus  and 
bureaus  of  municipal  research.    In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati^  and  other 
large  dties  the  methods  of  public  accounting  have  been  transformed;  and  the  moat 
modem  business  practices  have  been  introduced  into  the  depaitnlents. 

The  increased  (efficiency  of  the  Federal  government  is  iUxistrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  chronic  deficit  in  the  post-office  department  ^  has  been  stopped  and  that  Congress 
cbmoMetitt  ^^  ^^^  willing  to  entrust  new  functions  to  it.  In  1910^  a -system  of- 
the  PoMt*  postal  savings  banks  was  established  (see  E.  B.  xxii,  196),  such  post-offices 
Oiiie^  as  a  board  of  trustees  may  indicate  paying  two  per  cent  on  deposits  ofi 

DepartmenL  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  $500,  or  giving  in  exchange  for  the  deposits  government  bonds 
which  bear  two  and  a  half  per  cent  interest.  The  trustees  may  place  moneys  in  state 
and  national  banks  under  guarantee  of  certain  prescribed  securities.  Put  gradually 
into  operation,  the  system  has  worked  s^endidly.  In  May  191 2  a  limited  parcel  post 
for  rural  and  city  delivery  routes  was  established,  effective  January  i,  1913.  The 
maximum  weight  is  eleven  pounds;  and  the  charges,  beginning  with  &ve  cents  for  the 
first  and  one  cent  for  each  additional  potfnd,  vary  with  the  distance.  A  large  discretion 
in  modifying  the  original  regulations  is  left  with  the  Postmaster-'General  acting  undef 
the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Agitation  for  the  parcel  post 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  excessive  charges  made  by  the  express  companies.  In 
July,  1 91 2,  however,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ordered  a  reduction  of  about 
fifteen  per  cent,  particularly  affecting  parcels  under  twelve  pounds. 

A  few  phases  of  American  foreign  relations  deserve  attention.    In  August  191 1,  as 

*  Many  improvements  in  this  department  were  (Jue  to  the  po8tmaster*genefal,  Frank 
Harris  Hitchcock  (b.  1867),  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1891,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1894,  and  was  ist  assistant*  postniasCer«»general  in  1905-^.  He  managed  Taft's  presidenr 
tial  campaign  in  1908  and  was  chairman  o7  the  Republican  National  Committee  in  1908-09. 
Hitchcock^  efforts  to  increase  postal  rates  on  periodicals  brought  on  him  and  on  the  admin- 
istration the  sharp  criticism  of  many  popular  and  influential  periodicals.  The  introduction  of 
the  parcel-post  system  was  opposed  Sy  the  powerful  express  companies. 
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the  result  of  suggestions  made  by  President  Taft,  general  arbitration  treaties  between 
the  United  States  on  the  one  side  and  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  other  were 

signed  at  Washington.     Questions  of  national  honour  were  brought  with- 
tr^ei^'^     in  the  scope  of  the  treaties;  all  "  justiciable  "  disputes  which  coiild  not  be? 

settled  by  diplomacy  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  or. 
some  other  body.  In  some  quarters  the  treaties  were  regarded  as  heralding  the  dawn 
(^universal  peace;  in  others  as  a. dangerous  step  in  advance  of  public  opinion^  likely  to 
breed  friction  and  misunderstandings.  Mr.  Roosevelt  opposed  them.  The  Senate 
committee  on  Foreign  Relations  asserted  that  they  would  rouse  into  malign  and  danger- 
ous activity  a  series  of  disputes  now  happily  set  at  rest.  Amendments  were  adopted  in 
igx2  which  left  the  Senate  free  in  each  case  to  determine  whether  the  matter  were 
justiciable  or  not,  and  which  altogether  excluded  from  arbitration  undet*  the  treaty  the 
alleged  indebtedness  of  the  states  and  other  questions.  Thus  devitalised,  the  treaties 
remained  unratified; 

In  the  autumn  of  191 2  a  controversy  arose  with  England  which  remained  unsettled 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  seemed  likely  to  raise  the  question  of  arbitration  in  a  concrete 

form.  The  matter  at  issue  depended  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Hay- 
CansSioUs.     Pauncefote  treaty.     Congress  passed  on  August  16,  191 2,  a  bill  providing 

for  the  goveirnment  and  regulating  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
bill  empowered  the  President  to  fix  and  alter  toUs>  admitted  free  of  tolls  American 
ships  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  gave  the  Intqr^ate  Commerce  Commission  author- 
ity to  exclude  ship  lines  financially  affiliated  with  railroads,  and  adrnitted  to  free  registry 
under  the  American  flag  foreign-built  ships  owned  exclusively  by  Americans.  The 
English  government  protested  while  the  bHl  was  before  Congress,  urging  that  a.  subsidy 
calculated  especially  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  canal  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  treaty  obligations)  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to. frame  regulations  for  the 
exerdption  of  ships  in  the  coast-wise  trade  which  would  not  constitute  a  preference  to 
American  shipping  and  therefore  an  infraction  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty^;  President 
Taft,  however,  signed  the  bill.  Opinion  in  the  United  States  was  sharply  divided  both 
on  the  question  itself  and  on  the  procedure  adopted;  but  without  doubt  a  large  part  of 
the  American  people  held  either  that,  as  the  President  believed,  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  being  observed  or  that  the  circumstances  attending  the  construction  of  the  canal 
were- so  different  from  those  contemplated  in  the  treaty  that  the  treaty  itself  should  be 
regarded  as  having  practically  lapsed. 

American  relations  with  the  Latin-American  RepubHcs  have  been  complicated  by 
revolutio>nary  movements  in  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  and  elsewhere. :   So  serious  did 

the  disturbances  become  in  Mexico  during  the  early  part  of  iqit,  that  an 
^^^r  army  of  20,000  was  for  a  time  mobilised  on  -the  frontier  to  prevent  viola- 
npabUct.       ^^01^  o^  neutrahty  and  protect  American  inti&rests,  should  occasion  arise. 

Again,  a  year  later,  several  regiments  had  to  be  despatched  to  patrol  the 
border;  and  in  September  191 2,  when  armed  bands  of  revolutionists  came  into  conflict 
with  the  troops  on  American  soil,  the  situation  became  exceedingly  critical.  Only  the 
forbearance. of  President  Taft  saved  the;  coucktry  from  the  pmls  of  intervention.  In 
May  1 91 2  several  hundred. marines  were  hurried,  to  Cuba,  where  a  negro  insurrection 
had  assumed  serious  proportions.  .But  again  intervention  proved  unnecessary,  Pres- 
ident Gomez  showing  himself  able  to  suppress  the  rebels.  In  October  marines  were 
landed  in  Santo  Domingo  to  protect  the  customs  houses,  some  of  which  had  been  seized 
by  revolutionists.  The  collection  of  the  customs  revenue  on  that  island  has  been  super- 
vised by  agents  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  past  five  years.  In  order  to 
r^stoxie  |he  finances  of  Honduras  and-  Nicaragua  in  the  sam^  way  President  Taft  nego- 
tiated treaties  with  them,  in  1911,  under  which  the  United  States  would  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  loan,  supervise  the  customs  service,  and  apply  a  certain  part  of  the  receipts 
to  th/e  payment  of  the  foreign  debt."  Although  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  treaties, 
some  of  their  provisions  wer^.  carried  out  informally,  an  American  being  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Nicaraguan  custonfis  and  a  considerable  loan  being  made  by  American  bankers. 
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'      Dming  the  summer  of  1912,  ^,soa  marines  were  sent  to  Nicaragua  to  protect  the  lives 
•      and  property  of  Americans;  they  took  part  in  several  engagemehts. 

In  December  191 1  the  treaty  of  1832  with  Russia  was  abrogated  because  of  the 
refusal  to  give  proper  recognition  to  the  passports  of  American  Jews  in  Russia. 

The  high  cost  of  living  has  naturally  led  to  demands  for  •  increased  WiSlges  and  to 

labour  disturbances  throughout  the  country.    Acts  of  violence  attended  many  of  the 

strikes.    Early  in  191 2  some  25,000  operatives  employed  in  themiUs  ol 

Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  left  work  on  account  of  a  reduction  in  wage6 


following  the  passage  of  a  state  law  winch  limited  the  hours  of  labour; 


The  strike  ended  with  the  concession  of  higher  wages,  but  not  before  the 
militia  had  been  oi^ei^ed  out  atid  some  bloodshed  had  occurred,  in  this 'struggle  the 
operatives  were  led  by  a  new  organisation  known  as  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World.  This  organisation,  though  it  has  been  in  the  publiceye  little  except  in  19x1-^13, 
dates  further  back.  Its  prototypes  were  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  which  struck  in  Idaho  in  (899,  the  American  Railway  Union,  which  carried 
through  the  great  railway  strike  of  ^8^4,  4nd,  in  form,  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
Each  of  these  attempted  to  unite  all  the  workmen,  skilled  and  uiiBkilled,  in*  an  indtistri^. 
As  a  result  of  a  conference  of  six  active  labour  leaders  in  the  autumn  of  1904,  the  liidus^ 
trial  Workers  of  the  World,  with  Debs  of  the  American  Railway  Union  and  Haywood 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  attempted  to  organise  the  workers  of  all  industries, 
and  in  Janudiry  1905  published  an  Industrial  Union  Manifesto.  There  was  a  serious 
split  in  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  in  1906,  wfaeii  the  radicals  broke  with  the 
officials,  whoni  they  accused  of  too  great  cons^^atism  but  who  kept  control  of  the 
organisation.  The  Goldfield  strike  of  r^oT'^og  (see  B.  B.  xii,  210)  centerekl  about  the 
I.W.W.  In  1909  there  was  another  schism;  Daniel  De  Leoii  (b.  1852),  a  metaiberoi 
the  Knights  of  Labor  in  1888-^5  and  a  leader  in  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alfiance 
from  1895  to  its  fusion  (1905)  with  the  I.W.W.,  founded  an  "indirect"  (or  political) 

action  branch  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  which  is  very  different  from 
w^^^  the  direct  action  policy  of  the  Chicago  School.  There  is  the  bitterest 
of  the  Worfd.  feeling  between  the  two  brahches,-'-almo8t  as  strong  as  their  enmity  to 

the  trades  unions.  The  Detroit  branch  nearly  coincides  with  the  Socialist 
Labor  party,  of  which  also  De  Leon  is  the  leader.  The  Chicago  branch  would  probably 
have  amounted  to  httle  had  not  William  D.  Haywood  been  disowned  early  jn  1908 
(after  his  acquittal  on  the  Charge  of  murdering  Governor  Stetmenberg)  "by  the  West-^ 
em  Federation  of  Miners.  He  therifupon  devoted  himself  to  the  I.W.W.  In  1909 
the  organisation  engineered  the  McKees  Rocks  (Penn.)  strike  of  the  workdrs  of  the 
^Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  including  16  n^ticmalities,  where  success  was  largely 
due,  as  in  igt2  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts  (^.t;.)^  to  the  arousal  of  public  sympathy, 
partly  because  of  gross  errors  of  the  authorities  in  dealing  with  the  trouble.  In 
191T-12  the  workers  campaigned  for  "free  speech"  in  Oregon  and  California  (q.v.). 
There  are  two  nationd  unions,  the  Textile  and  the  Lumber,  affiliated  with  the 
I.W.W. ,  and  its  appeal  has  been  to  the  lower  paid  and  more  unskilled  workman,  the 
newer  immigrant,  and — in  its  free  speech  propaganda  on  the  Pacific  Coast — to  the 
tramp.  The  basic  principles  of  the  I.W.W.  are  that  "the  working  class  and  the  em* 
ploying  class  have  nothing  in  Common  "  and  that  between  them  a  struggle  must  go 
on,  through  the  organisation  of  all  the  members  of  all  industries  if  necessary,  until 
capitalism  is  overthrown  and  the  wage  system  abolished.  It  considers  a  strike  a 
mere  incident  in  a  prolonged  warfare,  to  be  followed,  when  strikers  return  to  work, 
by  "  sabotage,"  i.e.,  idling  at  work',  the  British  "  ca'  canny,'^  arid  various  ingenious 
methods  of  spoiling  the  machinery,  business,  market,  etc.,  of  the  capitalist  employ e^r. 
The  question  of  right  ahd  wrong  is  not  to  be  considered.-  No  agreements  with  an 
employer  are  sought  and  hone  are  final. 

The  dynamiting  work  of  the  McNamaras  and  their  associates  (see  California  and 
Indiana)  was  done,  not  by  members- of  the  I.W.W.,  but  by  ofEciais  of  unions  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  which  the  I.W.W.  has  always  opposed. 
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.  In  the  American  Socialist  party,  the  lead^s  Debs  and  Ha3rwood  were  founders  of 
the  I.W.W.  Besides  Haywood,  two  other  members  of  the  Executive  Cominittee.were 
in  sympathy  with  the  I.W.W.^  but  the  other  four,  Victor  Berger  (former  Congi!essman 
from  Wisconsin),  John  Spargo,  the  author,  Morris  Hillquit,  the  historian  of  Spdalism, 
and  Job  Harriman,  late  candidate  for  mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  were  opposed  to  it. 
In  the  191a  convention  of  the  American  Flederation  of  Labon  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  pn 
November  20,  delegates  from  the  United  Mine  Workers  introduced,  and  those  from  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  supported,  a  resolution  approving  industrial  organlsatioo, 
the  scheme  of  the  I.W.W.  The  resolution  was  defeated  two  to  one,  but  it  is  important 
to  note  that  there  is  a  movement  of  some  strength  in  this :  craft  organisation  for  a 
general  industrial  organisation  of  the  I.W.W.  type,  which  the  Federation  has  always 
opposed.  The  I.W.W.  has  six  publications  at  the  present  time.  It  has  ''  National 
administrations  "  in  Hawaii,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa. 

DissatisfacdoD  with  the  economic  conditions  in  the  country  and  with  the  failure 
Of  the  great  political  parties  to  face  them  seriously  Jias  greatly  strengthmied  the  Socialists* 

In  19x0  they  cast  605,000.  votes,  a  gain  of  nearly  200,000  over  1908;  and 
'^prfSSor  ia  1912  the  Socialist  vote  for  president  was  large  (about  896,000), 
vnioma*         although  the  new  Progressive  party  made  its  appeal  on  a  somewhat  so- 

daJistic  programme.  In  191  x  they  had  392  elected  officials,,  inchidiag 
the  first  socialist  Congres^nan,  Victor  Berger  (defeated  in  191 2),  x8  legislators  in  five 
states,  32  mayors  (including  £<mil  Seidel  of  Milwaukee  and  G.  B.  Lunn  of  Schenectady), 
and  34.1  minor  officials.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Socialist  Labor  party,  with  much 
more  radical  principles,  has  steadily  diminished  in  popular  strength.^  The  trade  unions 
have  been  increasing  in  number  and  in  membership.  '  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  had,  at  the  end  of  X912,  an  enrollment  of  1,841,268;  an4,  during  the  year,  a6o 
certificates  of.  affiliation  had  been  issued  to  unions.  Injuxy  was  done  to  the  labour 
cause  in  191 X,  however,  by  the  discovery  that  numerous  dynamiting  outrages  had  been 
planned  and  executed  by  men  connected  with  the  International  Association  of  Bridge 
aAd  Structural  Ironworkers  (see  Cautpornia;  Indiana). 

These  outrages,  extending  over  two  years,  culminated  in  the  loss  of  21  lives  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Los  Angdes  Times  building  in  October  19 10.     Their  purpose  was 

to  discourage  the  use  of  non-union  materials  and  the  employment  of  non- 
j^^^  umoB  labour.    Ortie  McManigal,  who  turned  state's  evidence,  James  B. 

csM.  McNamara,  and  J.  J.  McNamaxa,  secretary  of  the  Association,  were 

indicted»  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  warmly,  espousing  their 
cause,  collected  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  defence  and  placed  a  committee  in  charge. 
In  December  191  j  before  the  tedious  process  of  selecting  the  jury  had  been  completed 
the  McNamaras  confessed.  They  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  and  for 
fifteen  years  respectively.  Their  attorney,  Clarence  Darrow,  was  afterwards  brought 
to  trial  for  attempting  to  bribe  a  prospective  juror,  but  acquitted;  at  the  end  of  191 2 
he  was  awaiting  trial  on  another  similar  charge.  As  a  sequel  to  the  McNamara  case 
forty-five  officials  or  former  officials  of  the  Association  were  brought  to  trial  at  Indianap- 
olis in  October,  191 2,  upon  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  transport  explosives  from  state 
to  state  upon  passenger  trains.  One  of  the  defendants  pleaded  guilty.  As  the  trial 
advanced,  there  was  unfolded  a  remarkable  story  of  criminal  machinations,  and  event- 
ually a  verdict  was  returned  for  the  prosecution. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  growing  alertness  of  public  opinion  has  been 

illustrated  by  the  exposure  of  political  corruption  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  the 

1         electorate  as  well  as  in  the  government  service.    One  of  the  most  disturb- 

comoUoa*     ^    revelations    occurred    in  Adams  county,  Ohio,    where,  largely   on 

the  testimony  of  political  workers  who  turned  state's  evidence,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  electorate  were  convicted  of  selling  their  votes.  They  were 
sentenced  to  a  fine  and  disfranchisement  for  five  years.    Judge  Blair,  who  conducted 

'^The  vote  for  Reimer,  Socialist  Labor  candidate  for  president  in  1912,  was  less  than 
40,000. 
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the  inquiiy,  declared  that  similar  conditions  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  (%io  and  in 
neighbouring  states.  In  the  same  year,  191 1,  detectives  employed  by  a  citizens'  com* 
mittee  found  evidence  irhich  led  to  the  indictment  of  nineteen  members  of  the  Ohio 
legislature  on  charges  of  accepting  bribes,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1912  the  sergeant-at^ 
arms  and  one  senator  had  been  convicted.  In  Illinois  (q*v,)  the  confession  of  several 
members  of  the  legislature  indicated  that  WiUiam.  Lorimer  had  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1909  by  the  use  of  bribery;  and  for  over  two  years  progressives 
of  both  the  leading  parties  made  a  determined  effort  to  have  the  election  invialidated. 
The  Senate  first  decided  in  March,  191  x,  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  coninect  Lorimer 
with  the  bribery,  and  that,  even  without  the  votes  known  to  be  tainted,  he  had  been 
elected  by  the  proper  majority.  This  decision  was  generally  regarded  as  a  set-back  for 
the  cause  of  clean  government.  In  deference  to  public  protests  and  in  view  of  the  dis- 
closure of  new  evidence  the  case  was  reopened.  In  May,  191  a;  the  investigating  com- 
mittee reported  once  more  in  favour  of  Lorimer;  but  two  months  later  the  Senate  voted 
to  unseat  him.  Senator  Stephenson  of  Wisconsin  (9.0.),  who  admitted  spending  more 
than  $100,000  in  his  primary  campaign,  was  allowed  to  keep  bis  place.  Instances  of 
municipal  corruption  have  been  revealed  in  Detroit,  Pittsburgh  New  York,  and  othev 
cities.  In  New  York  (see  New  Yoek),  the  murder  of  a  gambler  who  was  about  to 
expose  the  system  of  police  graft  led  to  the  indictment  of  four ''  gunmen  "  for  the  actual 
shooting,  and  of  a  poHce' lieutenant  named  Charles  Becker  as  the  instigator  of  the  crime. 
In  trials  which  were  remarkable  for  the  absence  ci  the  usual  delays  and  technical 
rulings,  Becker  was  convicted  in  October,  191 2,  and  the  four  gunmen  in  November. 
An  investigation  of  the  police  administration,  conducted  by  the  board  of  aldermen, 
disclosed  some  facts  of  a  disquieting  nature;  and  the  mayor,  by  way  of  a  counterblast, 
charged  members  of  the  board  with  corruption  In  the  granting  of  licences. 

While  the  probity  of  judges  is  not  often  impugned  in  the  American  press,  it  is  well 
enough  known  that  they  sometimes  pay  large  sums  for  their  nomination,  and 
that  their  decisions  sometimes  show  a  tender  regard  for  corporations. 
CorrvpeiMi  Recently  the  courts  have  been  criticised  with  unusual  freedom.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
MoaamST'  ^^  heen  chiefly  instrumental  in  directing  public  sentiment  against  the 
UncoartM.  corrupt  or  merely  obscurantist  action  of  certain  courts  in  erecting  constitu- 
tional barriers  to  the  enactment  of  necessary  social  legislation.  Surely  it  fs 
pertinent  to  ask  why  the  court  of  appeals  in  New  York  should  be  allowed  to  prevent 
the  legislature  from  enacting  an  employers'  liability  law  such  as  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  declared  valid  under  the  ^'  due  process  of  law  '*  clause  of  the 
Fedeial  Constitution.  In  19 12  two  Federal  judges  were  involved  in  scandals.  The 
House  of  Representatives  presented  to  the  Senate,  in  July,  articles  of  impeachment 
against  Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald  (b.  1848)  of  the  commerce  court,  the  charges  relating 
generally  to  business  transactions  with  railroad  companies  at  times  when  the  companies 
were  litigants  before  his  court  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  trial 
before  the  Senate  began  in  December  191 2  and  he  was  found  guilty  early  in  1913.  The 
House  also  investigated  the  conduct  of  Cornelius  Hanford,  a  district  judge  in  the  state 
€i  Washington,  who  was  charged  with  "  a  long  series  of  corrupt  and  unlawful  decisions  '* 
and  with  being  giiilty  of  intemperance.  Threatened  with  impeachment,  he  resigned. 
The  public  are  also  showing  increasing  impatience  with  the  del^3r8  of  justice  and  the 
technicalities  of  procedure.  The  widespread  recognition  of  this  evil  will  undoubtedly 
bring  substantial  reforms  within  the  next -few  years.  Congress,  however,  has  as  yet 
made  no  response  to  the  demands  which  the  President  has  frequently  made  for  legisla- 
tion upon  this  subject.  Late  in  1912  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  made  importaht 
changes  in  its  rules  of  procedure. 

The  existence  of  corruption  is  coming  to-  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  social  and  political  advancement.  The  men  who  have  feh  this  most  strongly,  believ- 
ing that  the  siniister  alMance  between  business  and  politics  must  be  terminated  and 
that  the  people  must  resume  control  of  the  government,  have  been  styled  "  progressives." 
There  have  been  progressives  within  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties; 
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but  the  zaovement  -within  the  Republican  party  is  more  interesting  bediuse  it  led  to 
a  definite  political  schism  in  19x2  and  the  formation,  under  Mr.  Roosevelt's  leadership, 

of  a  new  National  Progressive  party.  The  creed  of  the  insui^gent  or  pro* 
Riaeeeth^  gressive  Republicans  was  not  well  undierstbod  at  first,  even  by  themselves: 
lVwm»'*^«*  But,  early  in  191I)  Senator  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  of  Oregon  (see  Oregon), 

with  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette  (b.  1855)  o^  Wisconsin  (see  Wiscon* 
sin)  and  various  radical  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  formed  the  National 
Progressive  Republicail  League^  It.  formtilated  a  definite  programme  and  gave  co- 
herence to  the  aims  of  the  progressives.  The  essential  feature  of  that  programme 
was  popular  control  o£  the  government;  and  this  it  designed  to  establish  by  various 
methocb. 

It  advocated  the  direct  primary.  [Either  by  mandatory  or  by  optional  laws  or  else 
by  party  rule  the  system  has,  in  some  form,  made  its  way  into  all  but  half  a  dozen  of 
'  the  states,  sweeping  away  the  old  nominating  conventions  and  substitute 

prS^uT^       ing  an  election  within  each  party.    The  object  is  to  eliminate  the  boas,  to 

bring  the  plain  citizen  into  participation,  and  to  let  the  voice  of-  the  majority 
govern  in.  the  choice  of  candidates.  Names  are  placed  upon  the  primary  ballots  by 
petRion,  although  in  some  states  (as  New  York)  the  party  conmiittees  may  make 
designations  and  have  them  appear  under  the  party  emblem.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
experience  has  demonstrated  the.  superiority  of  this  plan  over  the  simpler  arrangements 
which  prevail  in  Canada  and  England.  The  number  of  signatures  required  for  the 
petition  and  the  limited  time  allowed  for  circulating  it  sometimes  handicap  poorer  men 
or  men  who  are  not  backed  by  an  active  organisation.  It  is  also  true  that  where  a  man 
must  make  a  declaration  of  party  affiliation  in  order  to  enter  the  primary,  the  secrecy 
of  the  ballot  is  impaired,  and  where  no  test  is  exacted,  the  primaries  may  be  flooded  by 
Voters  from  other  parties.  But  whatever  the  defects^  it  has  at  least  'met  with  popular 
approval;  and  it  has  enabled  the  people,  in  striking  instances,  to  drive  out  the  disrepu- 
table eiement  and  assume  control. 

The  selection  of  the  presidential  candidate  of  the  party  has  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  direct  primary.    In  19x0  Oregon  took  the  lead  in  prescribing  the  choice  of 

delegates  to  the  national  convention  by  that  method.  A  considerable 
PrtMkhatiai  number  of  the  other  states  followed  suit;  and  in  their  platform  of  1912  the 
pHatarhM'      Democrats  arranged  for  the  holding  of  primaries  for  the  choice  of  ddegates 

and  national  committeemen  even  where  there  were  no  state  laws  providing 
for  them.  It  was  in  Oregon  also  that  voters  were! first  permitted  to  express  their 
choice  for  President  directly.  So  keen  was  the  interest  in  the  primary  campaign  of 
191 3  within  the  Republican  party,  that  thirteen  other  states — aU  but  one  of  them  in 
the  North — ^provided  for  the  presidential  preference  vote,  legislation  which  had  a  de- 
cisive effect  upon  the  futiure  ,of  the  Republican  party.  There  are  <^jecti(Xis  to  this 
plttn.  The  deliegates  would  be  morally  bound  to  vote  as  a  unit  in  accordance  with  the 
expressed  will  of  the  majority  in  the  state;  and  the  unit  rule  in  national  conventions 
promotes  deadlocks  and  boss  control.  Senator  Albert  Baird  Cummins  of  Iowa  (see 
Iowa),  therefore  introduced  into  Congress  a  biU  establishing  a  national  presidential 
preference  primary;  but  it  met  with  scanty  support.  As  the  new  practice  spreads,  na- 
tional conventions  will  do  little  more  than  register  the  popular  verdict. 
;  The  Progressives  also  advocated  the  direct  election  of  United  States  senators  as 
against  the  present  System  of  choice  by  the  state  legislatures.     This  would  improve  the 

personnel  of  the  Senate  and  save  the  legislatures  from  prolonged  deadlocks; 
Sb*^//r*s  ^^^  ^^  would  also  have  the  <lisadvantage  of  strengthening  the  Senate  and 
w€aaton*   *    ^^^^  accentuating  the  dispersion  of  power  in  the  American  system  of 

government.  The  reluctance  of  Congress  to  initiate  the  necessary  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  has  led  to  the  adoption  under  state  law  of  practice  which 
actually  violate  thde  spirit  ol  the  Constitution.  By  the  rules  of  the  Democratic  party 
throughout  the  South,  and  by  statute  in  eight  Northern  states,  a  moral  obligation  rests 
iHK>n  the  membecattf  oach  party  in  the  legislatucfe  to  vote  for  the  party  candidate  success- 
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¥ul  in  the  primaries.  Ten  Northern  states  have  adopted  the  "  Oregon  plan/'  under 
which  each  candidate  for  the  state  legislature  must  stipuhite  whether  be  will  foliow 
implicitly  the  popular  choice  for  senator  expressed  in  the  general  electicm.  Thus  in 
1909  the  Republican  legislature  in  Oregon  felt  constrained  to  choose  a  Democrat. 
In  response  to  the  general  demand,  a  resolution  providing  for  the  popular  election  ci 
Senators  was  brought  ipito  the  Senate  in  July,  191  x.  Apparently  in  the  hope  that  the 
measure  thus  amended  would  be  beaten  by  Democratic  votes,  an,  amendment  was 
adopted  giving  the  national  goviemment  supervision  over  such  elections  The  Southern- 
ers took  alarm,  fearing  the  enfrandnaement  of  the  negro.  But  though  they  nuulaged 
to  defeat  the  resolution  twice  in  x^ii,  they  accepted  it  in  19111  believing  that  the 
Federal  government  would  not  assert  its  right  to  control  the  electicms.  This  proposed 
1 7th' amendment  was  ratified  by  Massachusetts,  May  22,  Arizona,  June  3,  and  Mini* 
nesota,  June  12, 191 2)  andby  several  states  early  in  1913. 

A  determined  effort  is  also  being  made  to  prevent  the  lavish  use  of  money  in  the 
elections,  especially  the  money  of  corporations,  which  not  infrequently  subsklise  both 
the  leading  parties  in  order  to  make  doubly  sure  of  favourable  consideration 
fP!^^  afterwards.    The  legislation  aa  the  subject  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  recent. 

^gfg,  .  The  Federal  law  of  1907  prohibits  all  corpwrationB  from  assisting  candidates 

'  for  national  office  and  all  corporations  chartered  by  the  United  States  from 
making  any  campaign  contribution  whatever;  the  law  of  1910  requires  publicity  in  the 
case  of  expenditures  made  by  individuals  and  organkations  which  take-  part  in  the 
Federal  election  campaign  in  two  or  more  states;  and  the  law  of  191 1  requires  publication 
of  the  accounts  of  candidates  for  Federal  office  before  and  after  the  primaries  and 
elections,  and  limits  to  $10,000  and  $5,000  respectively  the  amounts  which  candidates 
for  the  Senate  and  the  House  may  spend  personally.  More  than  three-quarters  of 
the  states  have  paissed  campaign  publicity  laws.  Of  these  21  prohibit  corporations 
from  contributing,  and  require  the  publication  of  accounts  after  the  primaries  as  well 
OS  after  the  election.  About  the  same  number  of  states  limit  the  amount  of  expen* 
ditures,  either  by  fixing  a  definite  maximimi  foreadi  office  or  a  percentage  of  the  first 
year's  salary  or  a  sum  varying  with  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  the  office  in  the  last 
election.  The  Wlisconsin  law  of  1911  is  considered  very  complete.  In  conformity  with 
the  most  approved  tendency  it  enumerates  the  purposes  for  which  expenses  may  bfe 
incurred,  instead  of  merely  fc^bidding,  as  state  laws  used  to  do,  dertahi  specified  acts 
such  as  intimidation  and  bribery.  Candidates*  and  their  agents  must  both  file  itemised 
statements.  An  interesting  feature  is  the  publicity  pamphlet,  publl^ed  by  the  state 
end  sent  to  all  voters,  in  which  candidates  may  print  their  biographies  and  indicate 
the  policies  for  which  they  stand.  ' 

None  of  the  reform  ideas  promise  more  for  the  improvement  of  American  politics 
than  the  Short  Ballot  principle.  The  multiplication  of  elective  offices  which  took  place 
toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  overburdened  and  com 
JJj,^®''  fused  the  voter,  making  him  accept  the  straight  party  ticket  without  con- 
sidering the  merits  of  the  candidates.  Some  of  the  primary  ballots  in 
New  York  in  191 2  were  fourteen  feet  long.  It  is^  now  proposed  to  strike  at  the  power 
of  the  p>olitical  boss  and  the  political  machine  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  voter  a 
"ballot  which  he  can  mark  more  simply  and  intelligently.  In  state  government  the 
tendency  is  to  bring  the  administrative  officers  directly  under  the  control  of  the. gov- 
ernor, thus  centring  executive  responsibility  and  power.  California  has  ^iminated 
two  officers  from  thie  elective  list;  Illinois^  Ohio,  and  New  York  are  expected  to  follow 
suit.  A  beginning  has  also  been  made  toward  the  reform  of  county  government  along 
the  same  lines.  -  The  short  ballot  idea  was  endorsed  by  the  three  leading  candidates 
for  president  in  1912.  The  idea  has  won  its  chief  success,  however,  in  the  adoption  of 
what  is  known  as  commission  government.  Up  to.  the 'end  of  I9r2  more  than  900 
cities  in  thirty-'four  states  had  substituted  for  the  mayor  and  council  a  small  board 
elected  on  a  general  ticket  and  ^yielding  both  executive  and  legislative,  powj^r,  1  Recently 
two  large  cities,  New  Orleans  and  St.  Paul,  have  adopted  this  form  of  governmenU 
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Whcfther  or  not  the  small  board  will  be  permanently,  retained^  respect  for  two  cherished 
American  theories  has  been  seriously  impaired — ^the  election  oi  both  political  and 
administrative  officers,  and  the  separation  of  ^executive  from  legislative,  power. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  taken  toward  the  question  in  the  campaign  of  i^iZy  woman 
suffrage  may  be  regarded  as  another  of  the  Progressive  principles*    Presumably  it  has 

a  bearing  up>on  the  movement  for  the  uplifting  of  polkics.  Down  to  19x2 
Mviffiw*         women  enjoyed  a  limited  suffrage^  chiefly,  in  relation. to. the  schools,  in 

twenty-three  states,  and  full  suffrage  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  California,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming.  In  that  year  proposed  constitutional  tujaeodments 
conferring  the  privilege  were  defeated  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin^  but  ratified 
in  Arizona,  Kansas  and  Oregon.  The  nine  suffrage  states  cover  about  a  quarter  d 
the  entire  Union  and  contain  nearly  three  million  women  of  voting  age.  During  the 
presidential  campaign  the  National  Progressive  party  incorporated  a  woman'  suffrage 
plank  in  its  platform;  in  five  states  all  the  parties  did  so. 

The  direct  primary,  the  corrupt  practices  -acts,  and  other  reforms  are  calculated  to 
improve  the  quality  of  public  officers.    A  process  of  rehabilitation  is  going  forward. 

But  meanwhile  state  legislatures  and  ^ven  executive  officers,  far  from 
T^J^^'*^^*^^ enjoying  prestige,  are  viewed  popularly  with  a. profound  distrust.  This  is 
mndncaL      shown  not  only  in  the  marked  tendency  to  restrict  their  powers,  but 

also  in  the  assumption  by.  the  people  of  a  more  immediate  share  in  govern- 
ment. No  political  phenomenon  of  the  time  is  more  significant  than  the  spread  of  the 
initiative.  Referendum, >  and  Recall.  Under  the  Initiative,  measures  may  be  submitted 
to  popular  vote  on  the  petition  of  a  varying  proportion  of  the  voters  (usually  eight  or 
ten  per  cent) ;  under  the  Referendum,,  statutes  passed  by  the  legislature  may  be  sub* 
jected  to  a  popular  vote  upon  the  petition  of  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  voters;  under 
the  Recall,  the  plebiscite  may  be  invoked  to  determines  if:  the  people  wish  to  remove  a 
particular  official  and  to  effect  such  removaL  In  191 2  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
were  adopted  in  Ohio,  Missis^ppi,  Nebraska,  and  Washington,  thus  making  a  total 
of  fifteen  states  which  employ  this  method  of  direct  legislation.  Three  other  states 
have  partial  systems;  Wisconsin  and  North  Dakota  will  vote  upon  the  question  in  1914. 
The  Recall  has  not  spread  so  widely.  Oregon  adopted  it  in  1908,  Cidifortiia  in  191  z, 
Arizona  and  Washington  in  1912.  North  Dakota  and' Wisconsin  will  decide  in  19 14 
whether  or  not  to  adopt  it.  In  Oregon,  California,  and  Arizona  the  recall  extends  even 
to  judges.  Conservative  men  have*  denounced  this  as  a  fiatal  impairment  of  judicial 
independence.  When,  in  1911,  Arizona  (^.v.)  applied  for  admission  to  statehood,  the 
veto  of  President  Taft  forced  the  provision  for  the  recall  of  judges  out  of  the  constitu* 
tion,  but,  on  acquiring  statehood,  Arizona  took  the  first  opportunity  to  restore  it.  In 
view  of  the  reactionary  decisions  which  the  courts  have  so  often  given,  and  of  the  political 
power  which  they  wield  in  interpreting  general  clauses  of  the  .constitution,  the  demand 
for  a  popular  check  upon  them  has  increased.  Mr.  Roosevelt  suggested  in  191 2  the 
recall  of  judicial  decisions^  instead  of  the  recall  of  judges,  the  people  being  allowed  hy 
plebiscite  to  determine  whether  a  statute,  pronounced  invalid,  shoidd  nevertheless 
become  law  imder  the  state  police  power.  This  proposal  appears  to  many  to  preserve 
judicial  independence  and  open  the  way  for  social  legislation. 

The  rapid  progress  in  the  adoption  of  the  Initiative,  Referendum,  and  Recall 

illustrates  the  growing  impatience  with  constitutional  restrictions  and  with  "  the  check 

•     and  balance  system."    There  is  no  country  in  the  world  of  Western  civilisa^- 

? *  ^'dto-     ^^^ 'Where  so  many  obstacles  are  raised  as  in  the  United  States  to  the  enact- 

^nmhsm*^     '  in^^t  of  sodal  legislation.    Not  only  nmst  executive  and  legislature  agree, 

but  the  courts  must  consent  to  an  interpretation  of  the  supreme  law  which 

will  recognise  the  validity  of  an  Act.    Now,  although  thie  votaries  of  popular  govem- 

X  ment  will  not  admit  it,  their  proposals  are  destined  to  work  a  fundamental  change  in 

(  Ameriean  institutions.    Not  that  the  legislature  will  be  supplanted;  eiqperience  in 

•   'In  1912  Colorado  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment  for  a  popular  recall  of  decisions 
oy  the  state  supreme  court  that  laws  were  unconstitutional. 
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Oregon  has  shown  that  the  radicals  are  really  bent  on  rehabilitating  the  legislature.^ 
But  the  distinction  between  constitutional  and  statutory  law,  which  is  a  unique  feature 
oi  the  American  ^rstem,  is  bound  to  break  down.  Already  state  constitutions  have 
lost  in  substance,  in  many  states,  the  character  of  constitutional  law;  they  have  become 
little  more  than  bundles  of  statutes  distinguished  from  other  statutes  only  in  name. 
The  distinction  in  method  of  adoption  is  also  breaking  down;  under  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  in  several  states  precisely  the  same  method  may  be  followed  in  amending 
the  constituti<m  ot  in  passing  ordinary  laws.  WLU  the  judges  care  to  say,  esi)ecially 
with  the  Recall  looming  ahead,  that  a  statute  adopted  directly  by  the  people. yesterday 
must  give  way  to  some  vague  provisions  of  the  so-called  fimdamental  law  adopted  a 
generation  ago? 

The  effect  of  the  popular  propaganda  was  abundantly  seen  in  the  primary  campaign 
for  tihe  presidential  nomination.  As  delegates  to  the  convention  were  to  -be  chosen  by 
THeMv*  direct  vote  in  a  considerable  number  of  states,  and  as  a  presidential  pref- 
Mtfimrttei  erenoe  primary  had  been  established  in  twelve  of  them,  the  various  aspirants 
aam^lia  ^  both  parties  showed  a  deference  to  public  opinion  quite  unusual  at  such 
^        *  an  early  stage  in  the  campaign.    To  an  unprecedented  extent  they  travelled 

a.bout  the  country  making  speeches;  enormous  quantities  of  literature  were  circulated; 
money  was  spent  with  as  much  profusion  as  in  the  regular  election  campaigns.  This  was 
mainly*  due  to  the  contest  for  control  of  the  parties  by  conservatives  and  progressives. 
Senator  LaFollette  had  come  forward  in  December,  191X,  as  the  progressive  candidate 
against  President  Taf t ;  but  following  his  temporary  collapse  in  February,  the  governors 
of  seven  states  united  successfully  in  urging  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  accept  the  progres- 
sive leadership.  It  was  felt  that  he  alone  could  have  good  prospect  of  defeating  the 
President  for  the  nomination  and  of  saving  the  party  from  disaster  in  the  election. 
By  the  Democrats  and  by  the  conservative  Republicans  he  was  assailed  for  ignoring 
the  tradition  that  the  presidency  should  nbt.be  held  by  any  mati  for  more  thantwb 
terms  and  he  was  charged  with  ignoring  a  specific  pledge  (differently  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  opponents),  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1904,  upon  being 
elected  to  the  presidency,  that  he  would  under  no  drciumstances  accept  a  renomination — 
meaning,  according  to  hb  followers,  that  he  would  not  accept  a  nomination  in  1908. 
That  these  attacks  carried  little  weight  with  the  people  was  evident  from  the  fact 
that  Roosevelt  secured  the  great  majority  of  those  delegates  who  were  elected  directly, 
and  completely  outdistanced  Taft  in  the  preference  vote.  The  latter  denounced  the 
progressives  as  '*  emotionalists  and  neurotics,^'  who  would  **  hurry  us  into  a  condition 
which  would  find  no  parallel  except  in  the  French  Revolution."  With  Mr.  Roosevelt  he ' 
had  a  bitter  exchange  of  personalities;  and  some  thought  that  his  participation  in  the 
campaign  had  impaired  the  dignity  of  the  presidential  o£&ce.  Within  the  Democratic 
party  the  prominent  candidates  were  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  leader  of  his  party  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  Speaker  Chamo  Clark,*  a  man  of  great  popularity  rather 
than  of  intellectual  distinction;  Governoi  Judson  Harmon'  of  Ohio;  and  Governor 

^  But  see  Oregon  for  the  proposed  (but  defeated)  constitutional  amendment  for  a  one- 
chamber  legislature. 

*  Champ  Clark  was  bom  in  Anderson  county,  Kentucky,  March  7,  1850;  studied  at 
Kentucky  University,  Bethany  College,  and  Cincinnati  Law  School;  was  president  of  Mar- 
shall Colle^,  West  Vimnia,  m  1873-74;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875,  practising 
after  1880  m  Bowling  Green,  Missoun.  He  was  a  Democratic  representative  in  Congress 
in  1889-91,  1893-95  and  since  1897,  bein^  minority  leader  in  1907-11  and  becoming  speaker 
in  191 1.     In  1904  he  wasr  permanent  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

'Harmon  was  born  near  Cincinnati  on  February  A,  1846,  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister 
of  New. England  descjenc  «  He  graduated  at  Denison  University,  Granville,  in  1866,  and  at 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School  in  1869.  -He  was  judge  of  the  superior  couft  of  Cincinnati  in 
1878-88.  attomey-j^eneral  in  Cleveland's  cabinet  from  June  8,  1895,  to  March  5,  1897,  and 
governor  of  Ohio  since  1909.  In  Octoben  1 896  he  argued  the  first  great  anti-trust  case,  the 
Trans-Missouri  freight  icase  (see  E,  B.  xiv,  713d),  and  secured  a  reversal  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  of  a  deci^ofi  for  the  railway  in  the  lower  courts.  Attomey-Genoal  Moody  retained 
him  as  special  counsel  in  the  Santa  Fe  case. 
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Wdbdrow  Wilson  ^  of  New  Jersey,  formerly  president  of  Princeton  University,  whose 
political  administration  had  been  characterised  by  great  vigour  and  independence,  and 
whose  reputation  as  a  publicist  stood  very  high.  Mr.  Bryan  (see  E.  B,  iv,  697) 
announced  that  he  would  not  offer  himself  as  a  candidate;  but  his  attitude  toward  the 
various  aspirants  was  felt  to  be  important:  In  a  series  of  speeches  he  denounced 
Governor  Hatmon  as  "  a  reactionary  and  the  choice  of  the  predatory  interests,"  saying 
that  either  Speaker  Clark  or  Governor  Wilson  would  meet  with  his  approval 

As  the  primary  campaign  proceeded,  the  public  utterances  of  President  Taft  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  were  marked  by  increasing  bitterness;  and  the  irreconcilable  differences 
between  these  leaders  ^>read  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.     When  the 
^**  Republican  convention  met  at  Chicago  on  June  18,  191 2,  it  was  evident 

amvealfofls  that  everything  depended  upon  the  decision  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
—RepubttcMa  fifty  contests.  Mr.  Roosevelt  denotmced  as  theft  the  action  of  the  national 
aadPrpgrvM'  committee  in  placing  only  19  of  his  contestants  upon  the  temporary.. roll. 
But  an  appeal  to  the  convention  was  lost  by  more  than  fifty  votes^  and  it 
was  by  about  the  same  margin  that  the  selection  of  Senator  Elihu  Root  (see  E,B. 
xxiii,  711)  as  temporary  chairman  was  made.  When  the  committee  on  credentials 
decided  against  the  seating  of  his  contesting  delegates,  Mr.  Roosevelt  denounced  their 
conduct  as  fraudulent  and  advised  his  followers  to  take  no  active  part  in  the  proceed'- 
ings.  Accordingly  most  of  them  sat  in  silent  protest  while  the  i^tfonn  was  adopted 
and  the  nominations  made.  President  Taft  received  561  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  or 
twenty-one  more  than  the  necessary  majority.  Vice-President  Sherinan  (sec  Obituary^ 
below),  who  was  also  renominated,  died  a  few  days  before  the  general  election.* 

The  disruption  of  the  RepubUcan  convention  led  to  the  birth  of  a  new  party  which 
took  the  name  of  National  Progressive  and  appealed  for  the  support  of  Democrats  and 
Progressives  alike.  Its  convention  was  held  in  Chicago  early  in  August. 
Tkemw  '  There  Mr.  Roosevdt  made  a  declaration  of  his  political  views,  which  were 
^^j^MMive  yg^,gjy^^j  ^|,]j  enthusiasm  and  embodied  in  the  platlorm.  He  was  nomi- 
nated for  president,  and  Governor  Hijram  Johnson  of  California  (see 
California)  for  vice-president.  The  convention  was  remarkable  for  several  things: 
the  absence  of  professional  politicians,  the  prominent  part  taken  by  women  and  social 
workers,  and  the  quasi-religious  fervor  which  pervaded  it.  - 

*  Woodrow  Wilson  was  born  in  Staunton,  Virginia,  on  December  28,  1856,  the  son  of 
Joseph  R.  Wilson,  a  Presbyterian  cler^man  and  professor  of  theologv.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1879,  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  practise  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
in  1S82-83,  and  in  1886  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Johns  Hopkins  Umvera- 
ity.  He  was  associate  professor  of  history  and  political  economy  in  1885-88,  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
and  in  1889-90  at  Wesleyan  (Jniversity,  where  ne  acted  for  a  time  as  foot-ball  coach.  From 
1890  to  1902  he  was  prcnessbr  of  jurisprudence  and  politics  at  Princeton,  of  which  he  became 
presidenf  on  August  i,  1902. '  This  position  he  resigned  on  October  20,  1910  artd  in  Novem* 
Ber  he  was  elected  governor  of  New  Jersey  (by  233,682  to  1 84,6s>6  votes  for  Lewis,  Repablican), 
As  president  pf  rrinceton  he  attempted  to  dexnocratise  the  University  and  aroused  the 
opposition  of  many  wealthy  alumni  by  his  criticism  of  the  upper  class  clubs.  In  a 
controversy  over  the  site  and  plan  of  a  graduate  school  he  argued  for  buildings  on  the 
present  campus,  and  the  faculty  and  alumni  were  divided  between  hira  and  Andrew  Fleming 
West  (b.  1853),  dean  of  the  graduate  school,  who  wished  a  separate  campus  for  the  elaborate 
graduate  school  he  planned.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Wilson  had  publishead  in  the  Znier*- 
national  Review  ^August  1879)  the  outline  of  his  Congressional  Government,  which  appeared 
in  1885.  His  Trie  State  (1889)  has.  become  a  standard  work.  He  wrote,  besides,  Uivision 
and  Reunion,  182Q-1889  (1893),  ^  short  volume  in  a  series  on  U.S.  history;  two  volumes  of 
essays,  An  Old  Master  and  Mere  Ifiterature  {iSg^);  a  life  of  Washington  (1896),  and  a  popular 
History  of  the  American  People  (1902).  As  governor  of  New  Jersey  (q.v.)  his  administration 
was  marked  by  legislative  reforms  and  by  the  defeat  of  the  "machine"  elemefit  in  the 
Democratic  party.  In  1912  he  favoured  the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  which  he  had  folr- 
meriy  opposed.  See  the  biography  (1912)  by-W.  B.  HalejH.  E.  Hosford's  WoodroUf  Wilson 
and  New  Jersey  Made  Cher  (191 2);  A.  L.  P.  Dennts-iti  Coniemp&raiyReoi&w,' Dtc,  1912,  and 
W.  G.  McAdoo  and  Bliss  Perry  in  The  Century,  Mar.  1913.  ' 

•The  electoral  votes  of  Utah  and  Vermont  were  formally- cast  for  Taft  for  president, 
and  for  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  New  York  (president  of  Columbia  University)  for  vice- 
president.  .  '         ' 
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The  cleavage  betweeh  the  conservative  and  radical  wings  of  the  Democratic  party 
was  dearly  exposed  when  the  national  convention  met  at  Baltimore  on  Jime  25«  Al* 
^^  though  a  conservative,  Alton  Brooks  Parker  (b.  1852';  chief  justice  of  the 

a^mlnmtlttg  New  York  court  of  appeals  in  i898r-i904;  Democratic  candidate  for  the- 
(»nyeniionM  presidency  in  1904)^  was  chosen  temporary  chairman  over  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
—iMmparM  .  ig^^er's  influence  proved  decisive  in  the  choice  of  the  permanent  chairman 
and  in  the  passa^  of  a  resolution  attacking  members  of  the  party  connected  with  Wall 
Street.  •  Moreover  the  "  unit  ruk,"  under  which  state  delegations  deliver  a  sdid  vote, 
was  modified  BO  as  not  to  apply  to  delegates  elected  by  districts  under  state  primary 
laws.  The  permanent  chairman  wa3  OUie  M.  James  of  Kentucky  (senator  elect;  rep*, 
resentative  in  Congress  since  IQ05),  who  was  a  lieutenant  of  Mr^  Bryan.  It  re- 
quired forty-six  ballots  to  select  the  presidential  candidate.  On  the  first,  Qark 
had  440§,  Wilson  324^  Harmon  148,  Underwood  iiyj,  Marshall  31,  Bryan,  i. 
When,  on  the  tenth  ballot,  the  Tammany-controlled  New  York  delegation  tra^f^rred. 
its  ninety  votes  from  Harmon  to  Clark,  Biyan  declared  tfaat»  as  long  as  that  situation 
lasted  be  would  withhoid  his  vote  from  Clack«  That  declaration  had  much  to  do  with 
the 'final  success  (on^ the  46th  baJlot)  of  Governor  Woodrow  Wildon.  Governor  Mar- 
shkll'^  of  Indiana  was  nominated  for  the  Vice>Presidency»  Among  the  minor  parties 
neither  the*  Independence  League  nor  the  Populists  put  a  national  ticket  in  the  field 
The  Prohibition  party  nominated  Eugene  W.  Chafin  (b.  1852)  of  Arizona,  its  candidate 
in  1908,  and  Aaron  S.  Watkins  (b.  18(^3)  of  Ohio,  candidate  for  govemoc  in  1905  and 
for  vice-president  in  1908;  the  Socialist  Labor  party,  Arthur  £,  Rdmer  of  Massachu-. 
settsjaad  Augiist  Gilhaus  of  New  York,  the  party's  candidate  for  president  in  1908; 
the  Socialist  party,  Eugene  V.  Debs  (b.  1855)  of  Indiana^  candidate  of  the  Social 
Democrats  in  190Q  and  of  the  Socialists  in  1904  and  1908,  and  Emil  Seidel  (b.  1864) 
of  Wisconsin,  Socialist  candidate  for  governor  in  1902  and  mayor  of  Milwaukee  in 
1^10-12.  ,.-.'.  .      .; . 

.'  •The'piatformsr  ofi  the  Jthree  leiiding  parties  held  simitar  views  upon  a  number  of 
poilits,  such  as  the  reform  of  legal  procedure,  the  establishment  of  ti  parcel  post,  and 

the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  navy.  But  they  had,  of  course,  distinctive 
^^^^^^  fcaturesi  -  The  R^ublican  platform,  both-  by  what  it  [  omitted  aad  by 
HejHibUcaa*    'W^hat  it  contained,  exhibited  a  conservative  spirit.     Silent  upon  the  subject 

of  social  legislation  and  the  methods  of  bringing  government  nearer  to  the 
people,  it  laid  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  integrity,  and  authority 
of  the  courts:  as  the  protectors  of  individual  and  property  rights.  It  reaffirmed  belief 
inia  protective  tariff  h^h  enough  to  furnish  a  revenue  and  give  i»otection  to  American 
industries,  readjustments  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  an  expert  com- 
mission. With  respect  to.  the  anti-trust  law  supplementary  kgislatibn  should  ''  define 
as  criminal  offences  those  specific  acts  which  uniformly  mark  attempts  to  monopolise 
trade."  In  his  speech  of  acceptance,  President  Taft  made  it  appear  that  there  were 
two  issues  in  the  campaign:  the  preservation  of  representative  government  supported 
by  an  ififdependent  Judiciary,  and  the  enoouragemcntof  business  expansion  through  the 
free  use  of  capital:        . 

T  The:  Democrats  and  Progressives  agreed  oja  a  number  of  points:  the  physical  valua- 
tion of  railroads,  a  regular  Territorial  government  for  Alaska,  trial  by  jury  for  indirect 

1  Thomas  Riley  Marshall  was  boirn  at  North  Manchester,  Indiana,  on  March  14,  1854; 
a  paAdnepbew  of  lohn  Marshall,  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  and  on  hia  mothers 
side  a  descendant  of  Charles  CarroU  of  Maryland,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  graduated  at  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  in  1873,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1874, 
was  prominent  in  local  politics  but  ran  tor  office  only  once,  in  1880,  when  he  was  defeated  for 
prosecuting  attorney,  before  his  nomination  in  1908  for  governor  of  Indiana.  He  was  elected 
by  14,800  plurality  over  James  £.  Watson,  Republican.  As  governor  his  principal  work  was 
the  proposed  state  constitution  which  the  Indiana  supreme  court  decided  could  not  be  sub- 
ihitted  to  the  voters  of  the  state  in  IQ12;  see  Indiaj^a.  He  enforced  local  laws  against  race- 
track gambling.*  ,He  favojured  the  cfirect  electron  of  U.S.  Senators;  and  opposed  ship  sub- 
sidies, protective  ^ariflF  and  a  Federal 4nherttance  tax.  For  his  views  of  reform  by  legidatioti 
andof  :the  curse  of  over  legislation  see  his  *' Automatic  Citizen, "  AUaniic  Monthly ^  Sept.  1912. 
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contempt  of  court;  liniitation  upon  the  use  of  injunctions,  the  spread  of  the -direct 
primary  and  other  instruments  of  popular  rule,  etc.    But  the  Democratic  programme 

was  much  less  comprehensive  and,  except  for  the  tariff,'  much  less  radical, 
Dew^mOo  n  insisted  upon  the  old  doctrine  of  state  rights,  a  single  term  for  the  Presi* 
jAtf  AnpfTM-  ^^^^^  ^j^g  abolition  of  protective  duties  (but  by  legislation  which  "  will 

not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  business  ")>  and  supplementary  legislation 
to  give  the  anti-trust  act  more  definiteness  and  override  the  court's  interpretation. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Progressive  platform  was  the  attention  which 
it  gave  to  the  subject  of  social  welfare  and  industrial  justice.  As  a  means  to  this  end 
it  advocated  a  more  expeditious  method  of  amending  the  Federal  Constitution^  the  recall 
of  judicial  decisions,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  where  the  highest 
state  court  should  hold  laws  invalid  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  bringing 
imder  effective  national  jurisdiction  of  those  problems  which  have  expanded  beyond  the 
i^ch  of  the  states.  The  proposals  with  respect  to  the  labouring  class  included  Butnimuni 
sdiety  and  health  standards,  prohibition  of  child  labour  and  night  work  for  women,  ihini* 
mum-wage  standards  for  women,  and  much  else.  On  the  tttriff,  the  Progressives 
differed  from  the  Republicans  only  in  demanding  the  immiediate' downward  revision  of^ 
excessive  duties.  They  did,  however,  take  a  very  different. position  with  rtepect  to  the 
trusts,  wishing  to  pl^ce  their  regulation  under  an  administ!rative  comihission.  Th^ 
advocated  woman  suffrage. 

The  campaign  presented  peculiar  features  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  thi^-cdmered 
contest.     £ach  party  had  to  fight  the  other  two.    The  Republican  tause,  for  which 

there  seenied  little  hope,  was  badly  managed;  its  appeal  was  addressed  to 
nit  cam'  the  conservative  class,  who  were  told  that  Mr.  Rooievdt  and  his  party 
^^2feSte«j.  menaced  the  time-honoured  institutions  of  the  couiitry.v  The  Democrats 

emphasised  the  evils  of  the  protective  tariff,  holding  it  responsible  for  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  the  corrupt  alliance  between  Inisiness  and  politics.  On  this 
issue  the  other  two  parties  opposed  them,  while,  with  respect  to  the  trusts,  Democrats 
and  Republicans  held  to  fairly  similar  positions  as  against  the '  Progresaves.  Ther 
latter  directed  attention  to  the  -need  of  a  constructive  social  policy. .  Their  desire  to 
break  the  '^  Solid  South  '^'  and  to  attract  Democratic  voters  w^  shown  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's attitude  towards  the  negro.  He  announced  that  the  new  party  could  not  be 
built  up  in  the  South  ^^  by  relying  on  and  appealing  to  the  negroes;"  and  in  the  settle- 
ment of  contests  between  Southern  delegates  the  national  convention  acted  upon  this 
principle.  Although  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  during  a  speaking 
tour  through  the  South,  he  managed  to  divert' very  few  Democratic  votes  in  the  elections 
The  concern  expressed  through  the  country  when  he  was  shot  by  a  fanatic  at  Milwaukee 
on  October  24  evidenced  his  great  personal  popularity.  He  addressed  a  mass-meeting 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  after  being  wounded.  Democratic  success-in  the  elections,  though 
foreshadowed  by  the  disruption  of  the  Republican  party,  was  more  complete  than  had 
been  generally  expected.  Taft  won  only  two  states^  Utah  and  Vermont,  with  8  elec- 
toral votes;  Roosevelt  won  California  (11  of  13  votes),  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Pennsyl* 
vania.  South  Dakota,  and  Washington,  with  88  electoral  votes.  All'  the  other  states 
went  for  Wilson,  who  received  435  electoral  votes.  Sweeping  though  the  victory  was, 
it  seems  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  split  in  the  Republican  party.-  Wilson  had  a 
plurality  of  more  than  two  millions  over  Roo&evek,  but  he  did  not  have  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote.  The  new  Congress  is  Democratic  in  both  branches.  In  the  House  almost 
exactly  two-thirds  of  the  members  are  Democrats;  aild  the  capture  of  state  legislatures 
which  had  previously  been  Republican  insured  a  small  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Senate.  Out  of  2.8  governors  dected  ail  but  ten  were  Democrats.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
formally  inaugurated,  March  4,  1913.  His  cabinet  is:  W.  J.  Bryan,  State;  W.  G* 
MtAdoo,  Treasury;  Lindley  M.  Garrison,  War;  J.  C.  McReynolds,  Attorney-General; 
A.  S.  Burleson,  Postmaster-General;  Josephtis  Dahiels,  Navy;  F.  K.  Lane,  Interior; 
D.F.Houston,  Agriculture;  W.C.  Redfield,  Commerce;  W.  B.Wilson, Labor, 

(KM.SaixJ. 
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American  Obituary 

The  following  persons,  separately  noticed  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica^  died 

between  the  publication  of  that  work  and  the  end  of  1912, 

Thomas  Ball  (b.  1819;  aee  E.  B,  ill,  263),  sculptor,  on  December  11,  1911. 
Clara  Barton  (b.  1S21;  see  E.  B.  iu,  452),  philanthropist^  on  April  12,  1912. 
John  Big^ow  (b.  I8i7;see£.  ^.  iii,  922),  diplomat  and  journalist,  in  New  York  City,  on 
December  19,  191 1. 

Cornelius  Newton  Bliss  (b.  1833;  see  E,  B>  iv,  72),  merchant  and  politician,  on  October 

9.  19". 

Robert  Collyer  (b.  1823 ;  see  E.  B.  vi,  694),  Unitarian  preacher  and  author,  in  New  York 
City,  on  November  30,  1912. 

Mary  Baker  (Glover)  Eddy  (b.  1822;  see  £.  B.  vi,  291^  and  830c),  founder  of  Christian 
Scteooe,  at  Boston,  on  Oecetnber  4,  ^910. 

George  Cary  Bgglestoa  <b.  1839;  see  B.  B.  ix,  i6b),  writer,  on  April  14,  1911. 

Horace  HowaroFumess  (b.  1834;  see  E.  B.  xi,  362),  Shakespearean,  scholar,  at  Walling* 
ford.  Pa.,  on  August  13,  1912.  He  edited  Anthony  and  Ckopalra  in  the  Variorum  Shaks* 
peare  in  1907.  ., 

WaUBm  wslson  Goodwin  (b.  1831 ;  see  E.  B.  xii,  240),  Greek  grammarian^at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  on  Jane  15,  1912, 

Frederick  Dent  Grant  (K  1850;  see  JS.  B,  xii,  358c),  army  officer,  commanding  Eastern 
Division,  in  New  York  City,  on  April  ii,  1912. 

John  Marshall  Harian  (b.  1833;  see  E,  B.  xii»  954),  justice  o£  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  oa 
October  14,  191 1. 

Edward  Hanigan  (b.  1845;  see  £.  ^.  xii,  17),  actor  and  playwright,  on  June  6,  191 1. 

Jonathan  Scott  Hartley  (b.  1845;  see  £.  B.  xiii,  35),  sculptor,  on  December  6,  1912. 

Thomas  Wentwortfa  Higginson  (b.  1823 ;  see  E\  £f,  xiii,  455),  author,  on  May  9,  191 1: 

Henry  Christopher  McCook  (b.  1837;  see  £.  B,  xvii,  205d},  naturalist,  on  October  31, 
1911. 

John  James  McCook  (b.  1845;  see  .£.  B,  xvii,  205c},  soldier  and  lawyer,  on  September 
17,  1911. 

Francis  Davis  Millet  (b.  1846;  see  E.  B.  xviii,  466),  painter  and  author, in  the  "Titanic" 
disaster,  April  15,  1912.  He  had  been  recently  appomted  head  of  the  .American  Academy 
at  Rome.  ,     •  .       • 

Roger  Qtiarles  Mills  (b.  1832 ;  see  £,  B,  xviii,  475),  legislator,  on  September  2,  191 1. 

Sara  A^es  Pnror  (b.  1830;  see  E.  B.  xxii,  533b),  author,  on  February  1$^  1912 

Howard  Pyle  (b.  1853;  see  E.  B.  xxii,  679)>  artist  and  author,  near  Florence,  Italy,  on 
November  9,  1911. 

Whitelaw  Reid  (b.  1837 ;  see  E.  B.  xxiii,  52),  diplomat,  in  London,  on  December  i jjj  191 2. 

Winfield  Scott  Schley  vb<  1^39;  see  E*  B.  xxiy,  340),  nava\  officer,  in  New  York  City/on 
October  2,  191 1. 

Frederick  Porter  Vinton  (b.  1816 ;  see  E.  B.  xxviii,  loi),  {portrait  painter,  on  May  20, 1911. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Waia  (b.  1844;  see  E^B.  xxviii^  319),  author,  on  January  28, 
191 1.    Amon^  her  later  books  were:  The  Oath  of  Allegiance  (1909)  and  Comrade  (1911), 

James  Bavd  Weaver  (b.  1833,  see  E.  B.  x^cviii,  439),  politician,  on  February  6,  1912. 
In  1904-06  he  was  mayor  of  Colfax,  I0W4. 

The  following  is  a  series  of  brief  sketches  of  90i^e  of  the  more  important  Americans* 
not  separately  treated  in  the  iith  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  who  have 
died  since  its  publication: 

John  Arbfickle,  business  man,  died  in  New  York  City  on  March  27,  19 12.  He  was  bom 
in  Scotland  in  1838,  and  in  1871  established  in  New  York  the  house  01  Arbuckle  Bros,  which 
aold  sugar  and  imported  and  roasted  coffee  for  retail  sale  in  package8«and  in  the  sale  of  sugar 
and  of  coffee  competed. successfully  with  the  ''Sugar  Trust."  A  terminal  warehouse  and 
a  large  towing  and  salvage  business  grew  out  of  the  coffee  importation,  and  the  house  was 
very  successful  in  raising  wrecked  vessels.  Arbuckle  establtahed  a  farm-colony  for  the 
unemployed  at. New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  He  was  interested  in  horse-breeding  and  owned  a  large 
ranch  in  Wyoming.  He  left  a  large .  bequest  for  a  memorial  building  under  the  care  of 
Plyniouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  to  be  a  home  for  young  men  and  women. 

Sidney  Oilleanie  Ashmore,  Latinist,  professor  at  Union  College  since  1881,  died  in 
Schenectady,  K.  V.,  on  May  22,  191  j.  He  was  born  in  London,  April  I5.  1852,  graduated 
at  Columbia  University  in  1872,  taught  at  Lehigh  University  in  1873-76  and  at  Columbia 
from  X876  until  he  went  to  Union,  and  wrote  The  Classics  and  Modern  Training  {if^$)  and 
edited  with  notes  a  complete  text  of  Terence  (1909),  based  on  Tyrrefl. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  capitalist,  died  when  the  '* Titanic"  sank,  April  15,  19^2.  He  was 
born  at  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  on  July  13,  1S64,  the  great  grandson  of  John  Jacob  Astor  (see 

^  Other  obituary  notices  are  included  in  articles  on  separate  states  of  the  Union. 
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E.  B.  ii,  793)f  founder  of  the  family.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1888.  He  was  colonel  on 
the  Stan  of  Governor  Levi  P.  Morton  of  New  York  and,  in  the  Si>anish-American  War  was 
tieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers,  serving  in  Cuba*  with  a  batterv  of  field  guns  equipp^  and 
organised  b^  him.  The  Waldorf-Astoria,  St.  Regis,  Knickerbocker  and  Astor  hotels  in 
New  York  City  were  built  by  him.  He  invented  a  turbine  engine,  a  bicycle  brake,  etc.,  and 
wrote  A  Journey  in  Other  Worlds  (1890).  His  wife,  n^e  Madeline  Force,  whom  he  married 
in  September  191 1  after  being  divorced  in  190^  by  his  first  wife,  Ava  Willing,  ^hom  he  had 
married  in  1891,  was  rescued  from  the  '*  Titanic'*  and  bore  him  a  posthumous  son.  Almost 
all  his  enormous  estate,  probably  $80,000,000  at  the  least,  was  left  to  his  son  by  the  former 
marriage,  Vincent  Astor,  who  came  of  a^e  November  15,  19 12. 

Francis  Bacon,  physician,  died  April  26,  19 12.  He  was  born  in  1831,  graduated  at 
Vale  Medical  School  in  18^^  and,  after  service  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Civil  War  in  1861*64, 
was  professor  of  surgery  at  Yale  in  1864-^7  and  lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence  from  1899 
to  his  death.     He  was  known  as  an  alienist  and  an  authority  on  yenow  tevefr 

Henrv  Carey  Baird,  publisher  and  author,  died  in  Wayne,  Pennsylvania,  December  31, 
19 1 2.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  September  10,  1825,  a  grandson  of  Henry  Carey  (see 
Bf.  B,  v,  329},  and  was  an  exponent  of  Cfarey's  protectionist  views.  On  this  subject  and  on 
the  currency  he  wrote  several  tracts  and  his  Philadelphia  publishing  house,  Henry  Carey 
Baird  &  Co.,  specialised  in  technical  and  industrial  books. 

Willis-' Jodsoft  Beecher,  Old  Testament  scholar,  died,  in  Auburn,  N.  V.,  on  May  10,  1912. 
He  was  born  at  Hampden,  O.,  April  29,  1838  and  was  ordained  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry 
in- 1864,  after  graduation  from  Hamilton  College  in  18^8  and  from  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  in  1861.  With  the  exception  of  two  charges  of  short  duration,  his  life  was  spent 
in  teaching.  He  was  professor  of  moral  science  and  belles-lettres  at  Knox  College,  186^-69, 
and  of  Hebrew  language  and  literature  at  Auburn  Seminary,  1871-1908.  He  was  president 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  in  1004.  He  wrote;  Father  Tompkins 
and  His  Bibles  (1874),  The  Prophets  and  the  Promise  (1905).  ^*^  Teaching  of  Jesus  Con- 
cerning the  Future  Life  (1906),  Tne  Dated  Events  of  the  Old  Testemtent  (1907),  and  Reasonable 
Biblical  Criticism  (1911). 

Joel  Benton,  author,  died  September  15,  191 1.  He  was  born  at  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  May 
do,  1832.  He  taught  for  a  few  years  and  then  became  a  journalist  and  popular,  lecturer. 
He  wrote:  Emerson  as  a  Poet  (1882);  The  Truth  about  Protection,  (1892);  Greeley  on  Lincoln 
(1893);  In  the  Poe  Circle  (1899),  and  many  popular  poems»   • 

.  Smil  Leopold  Boas,  American  resident  director  and  general  manager  (since  1892)  of  the 
Hamburg-Amerika  Steamship  Company,  died  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  on  May  3,  191a.  He 
was  born  at  G5rlitz,  Germany- on  November  15,  1854,  and  wias  educated  in  Breslau  and 
Berlin.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1873,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  important 
clubs  and  oi^ganisations  of  a  public  character. 

Lewis  Boss,  astronomer,  director  of  Dudley  Observatory  (Union  University},  Albany, 
since  1876,  died  on  October  ^,1912^.  He  was  bom  in  IVovidence,  R.  I.,  October  26,  1846, 
and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  m  1870.  He  was  assistant  astronomer  to  the  U.  S. 
Northern  Boundary  Commission  (1872)  and  a  member  of  the  American.expedition  to  observe 
in  Colorado  the  total  eclipse  of  1878  and  chief  of  that  to  obserVe  the  transit  of  Venus  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  1882;  edited  the  Astronomical  Journal  (T909)  and  received  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Koyal  Astronomical  Society  in  1905  and  the  Lalande  prize  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  19II«  His  most  important  publications  were  star  catalogues  and  essays  on  The 
Physical  Nature  of  Comets  (1881)  and  Solar  Motion  (1901). 

AiHonr  Howe  Bradford,  Congregational  clergyman,  died  February  18,  191 1.    He  was 

born  in  Cranby,  N.  Y.,  April  14,  1846,  graduated  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1870, 
and  studied  at  Oxford.'  He  became  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Montciair, 
N.  J.,  in  1870,  and  was  associate  editor  of  The  Outlook  from  18^2  to  1899.  He  was  a  prom- 
inent member  of  Congregational  councils  and  missionary  bodies  in  the  United  States  and 
vtL  Europe.  He  publish^  more  thim  fifteen  books  on  religious  subjects,  including  Spirit 
and  Life  ^1888),  Heredity  and  Christian  Problems  (1895),  ne  Return  to  Christ  (1900),  Tht 
Age  of  Fatth  (1900),  The  Ascent  of  the  Soul  (1902),  and  The  Inward  LighL 

■  Gamaliel  Bradford,  financier  and  publicist,  died  August  2t ,  r^i  i.  He  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  January  15,  1831,  and  after  graduating  from  Harvard  in  1849  entered  the  banking 
business.  In  1868  he  retired  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  American 
institutions  and  government,  especially  the  state  and  the  municipality.  He  was  an  in* 
dependent  in  politics  and  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  colonial  extension  of  the  United  States. 
He  wrote  The  Lesson  of  Popular  Government  (1898),  and  many  articles  and  monographs. 

Edward  Stuyvedant  Bragg,  soldier  and  legislator,  died  June  20,  1912.  He  was  born  at 
tTnadilla,  N.  Y.,  February  2O,  1827,  studied  at  Hobart  (College  in  i84ii-47,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  bar  in  1848.  He  removed  to  Wsconsin  in  1850.  Jn  the  Civil  War  he  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  June  25,  1864.  ^^  became  a  prominent 
inember  of  the  Democratic  party  and  was  a  representative  in  four.  Congresses  (1877-83). 
When  seconding  the  presidential  nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland,  in  1884,  he  used  the  famous 
phrase,  "We  love  him  foi:  the  enemies  he  has  made."    He  was:  American  minister  to  Mexico 
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m  1888-89.  He  supported  the  candidacy  of  McKinley  (1900),  and  was  consul-general  at 
Havana  (1902)  and  at  Hong-Kong  (1902-06). 

Geotge  Jarris  Bruah.  American  mineralogist,  died  February  6,  191 2.  He  was  born  la 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  15,  1831.  He  studied  chemistry  and  mineralogy  in  New  Hayen 
and  in  Europe;  and  after  teachii^  at  the  University  of  Louisville  and  the  University  ot 
Virginia,  became  professor  of  metallurgy  <i855)  and  of  mineralogy  (1864)  at  the  ShefHeJd 
Scientific  School  ot  Yale  University.  From  1872  to  1898,  when  he  became  professor  emeritus, 
he  was  director  of  that  institution. 

Charles  Stedman  Bull,  physician,  died  April  17,  191 1.    He  was  born  in  New  York  City, 

Graduated  at  the  medical  school  of  Columbia  in  1868,  and  completed  his  studies  at  several 
European  universities.  His  specialty  was  ophthalmology,  which  he  taught  at  the  Cornell 
University  Medical  College,  and  practised  in  St.  Luke's  and  other  hospitals  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society  in  1 903-07* 

Darnel  Hudson  Bumham.  architect,  died  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  June  i,  1912.  He 
was  born  in  Henderson,  N.  Y.,  September  4,  1846.  He  studied  arcnitecture  in  Chicago, 
and  established  himself  there.  -Many  famous  buildings  in  American  cities,  including  the 
Rookery  and  Temple,  Chicago,  and  the  "Flatiron,"  New  York,  as  well  as  Selfridg[e*s, 
London,  were  designed  bv  him.  He  was  chief  architect  of  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
Chicago,  189^.  He  was  chairman  of  the  national  commission  for  beautifying  Washington^ 
D.  C.,  and  ot  the  committee  for  remodelling  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  also  planned  extensive 
alterations  for  Manila,  San  Francisco,  and  Chicago. 

SiUs  Wr^ht  Burt,  civil-service  reformer,  died  in  New  York  City,  November  30,  1912. 
He  was  born  m  Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  25,  1830,  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1849,  and 
practised  as  a  civil  engineer  Cor  some  years.  About  1867  he  began  to  take  deep  interest  in 
civil-service  reform  and  when,  two  years  later,  he  was  appointed  special  deputy  naval  ofHcer 
of  the  port  of  New  York  he  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  evils  of  the  spoils  system. 
He  induced  the  naval  officer  to  permit  a  competitive  examination  for  promotion,  which  was 
however  limited  to  persons  whose  applications  for  promotion  were  on  file,  and  this  was 
practically  the  beginning  of  the  merit  system.  He  was  chairman  of  the  supervisory  examin- 
ing board  in  New  York,  1872-75,  and  was  twice  naval  officer  <i878-83;  1885-89)  of  the  port 
of  New  York,  chief  examiner  of  the  state  civil  service  (1883-85),  and  a  member  of  the  state 
civil  service  commission  from  1895  to  1900,  and  president  in  1900.  One  of  the  founders 
(1880)  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  New  York,  he  was  its  president  in  1907. 

Arthur  Traqr  Cabot^  surgeon,  died  in  Boston,  November  4,  1912.  He  was  born  there 
on  January  5,  1852,  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1872  and  from  Harvard  medical 
school  in  1876,  and  studied  in  Vienna  and  Berlin.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Harvard  University, 
chainnan  of  the  state  commission  on  hospitals  for  consumptives,  consulting  surgeon  of  many 
hosmtals,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Uenito-Urinary  Surgeons,  etc. 

Will  Carleton,  verse-writer,  died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  December  18,  1912.  He 
was  bom  in  Hudson,  Michi^n,  October  71,  1845;  graduated  at  Hillsdale  College  in  1869; 
was  in  newspaper  work  in  Chicago  and  Detroit  in  1870  and  187 1  and  in  the  latter  year 
published  in  the  Toledo  Blade  a  poem  "Betsy  and  I  are  out,''  which  won  such  great  popu- 
larity by  its  colloquial  style  and  simole  homely  character  that  he  left  the  Detroit  Tribune 
to  write  verse  and  to  be  a  lecturer  and  public  reader  of  his  writings.  His  publi^ed  volumes^ 
which  had  a  large  sale,  include  Farm  BiOlladSf  Farm  LegendSt  Firm  Festwals^  City  Ballads^ 
Rhymes  of  Our  -Planetj  In  Old  School  Days* 

Jobsk  Merven  Cairdre,  architect,  died  in  New  York  City  from  injuries  received  in  a 
cab  accident,  March  i,  1911.  He  was  born  in  Rio j^e  Janeiro.  Brazil,  November  9,  1858. 
He  was  one  o£  the  first  Americans  to  study  at  the  Ecole  des. Beaux  Arts,  Paris.  \n  f^ew 
York  hd  became  associated  with  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  and  in  1885  formed  a  partner- 
ship witn  Thomas  Hastings.  Their  first  important  work,  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel  at>  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  placed  them  in  the  front  ranlc  of  their  profession.  Among  their  other  noted 
buudings  are  the  New  York  Public  Library,  aiKl  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative^ 
Office  Building  in  Washington. 

HeniT  Beebee  Canington.  soldier,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  October  26,  IQ12.  He  was 
bom  in  WaJU.ngford.  Conn.,  March  2,  1824,  and  graduated  from  the  Yale  law  school  in 
1847.  From  1848  to  1861  he  practised  law  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  then  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Civil  War,  being  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1862.  After  the 
ciose  of  the  war  he  entered  the  regular  army  as  colonel.  He  was  in  oomraand  at  Fort  Phil 
Kearny  at  the  time  of  the  Fetterman  massacre  (December  1866)  by  the  Sio^x  Indians. 
Wounded  in  a  subsequent  skirmish,  he  was  retired  from  active  service  in  1870,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  militarv  science  at  Wabash  College.  In  1875  he  began  to  map  the 
battlefields  of  the  American  War  for  Independence,  the  oasis  of  his  valuable  Battles  of  ths 
American  Revolution  (1876)  and  Battle  Maps  and  Charts  of  ihe  American  Revolution.  From 
1889  to  1891  he  was.  employed  by  the  American  Government  to  treat  with  the  Indians.  In 
190^  he  received  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  U.S.A.  He  also  wrote  Washington  the 
Soldier  (1899)  and  other  works  on  American  history,  especially  military. 

'  WilUam  Campbell  Clark,  manufacturer,  president  of  the  Clark  Thread  Works  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  died  on  November  14,  I9i2«    He  was  born  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  in  1863,  of  a 
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family  of  thread  makers;  and  in  1879  went  to  the  United  States,  wh^re  he  succeeded  his 
uncle  as  president  of  the  Clark  Company,  which  introduced  British  tnethods  of  manufacture 
in  the  United  States,  and  became  one  of  the  lati^st  concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  oouQCry. 

Charles  Fikiney  Cox,  railway  officer,  died  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  January  24,  1912.  Born 
in  Richmond  Co.,  New  York,  January  16,  1846,  he  graduated  at  Obeiiin  College  in  1869. 
He  was  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  west  of  Buffalo. 

WHUam  Demos  Crum,  negro  physician,  minister  resident  and  consul-general  to  Liberia 

He  was 
5^nd 
eston. 

President  Roosevelt  appointed  him  port  collector  of  that  city  in  1903,  and  in  spite  of  local 
opposition  and  of  the  Senate  not  confirming  his  nomination,  Crum  administered  the  office 
from  1904  to  1 9 10,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  managing  commissioner  of  the  negro  exhibit 
at  the  30Uth  CaroKna  Interstate  and  West  Indian  Exposition  of  1901-02  at  Charleston. 

William  Bayard  Cutting,  lawyer  and  philanthropist,  died  March  i,  1^12.  He  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  January  12,  1850,  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1869  and  at  the 
Columbia  law  school  in  1871,  and  practised  law  in  New  York  City.  With  his  brother, 
Robert  Fulton  Cutting  (b,  1852),  he  was  interested  in  the  Work  of  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  roor,  in  building  model  tenements,  and  in  many  movements, 
notably  the  Citizens'  Union,  for  the  improvement  of  municipal  pohtics.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Homer  Calvin  Davenport,  cartoonist,  died  May  3,  1912.  He  was  bb^n  in  Silverton, 
Oregon,  March  8,  1867,  and  was  reared  on  a  farm.  He  was  a  jockey,  a  railroad  fireman  and 
a  circus  clown  before  his  talent  for  caricature  found  him  employment  on  a  San  Francisco 
newspaper  in  1892.  Three  years  later  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  drew  cartoons  for 
the  American  ana  J(fum(U,  notably  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1900,  when  he  originated 
the  dollar-mark  suit  of  clothes  in  his  cartoons  of  Mark  Hanna,  and  a  gigantic  figure  of  the 
trusts  which  became  well-known.  He  was  interested  in  the  breeding  of  Arabian  horses 
in  the  United  States,  and  imported  a  number  of  them  from  Arabia.  His  Cartoons  have  been 
published  in  book  form,  and  he  wrote  The  Bell  of  Silverton  and  OlJUr  Short  Oregon  Stories. 

George  Davidson,  geographer,  died  in  San  Francisco,  December  2,  191  r.  He  was  lx>m 
in  Nottingham,  May  9,  1825,  removed  to  the  United  States  in  1832,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia.  He  became  honorary  professor  of  geodesy  at  the 
University  of  California  in  1870  and  professor  of  geography  there  in  1898,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  study  of  the  geography  of^  western  America,  serving  on  government  coast  surveys 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  On  charge  1868-^5),  transit  of  VenUs  expeditions  of  U.S.  government 
in  1874  (Japan)  and  1^82  (New  Mexico),  and  as  president  of  the  Pacific  Geographical  So- 
ciety.    In  1908  he  received  the  Daly  gold  medal  of  the  American  Geographical  Society. 

Sarah  S.  Piatt  Decker,  a  national  leader  in  the  women's  suffrage  movement,  di^  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  July  7,  1912.  She  was  bom  at  Mclndoe  Falls^  Va.,  October  i,  1852.  She 
worked  successfully  in  Colorado  for  women's  suffrage  (adopted' 1893),  was  president  of  the 
Women's  Club  of  Denver,  and  served  four  years  as  president  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  In  Colorado  she  was  the  first  woman  member  of  the  state  board  of  par- 
dons, and  later  was  appointed  to  the  Colorado  board  of  charities  and  corrections.  She  was 
also  a  member  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  the  state  civil  service  committee. 
She  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  a  sweeping  anti-child-labour  law,  and  urged  the  appointment 
of  women  tp  oflScesin  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquency.  She  had  bfeentwice  a  widow 
when  s^ie  married  Judge  Depker  of  Colorado  in  1901. 

John  Fairfield  Dryden^ , Insurance  official,,  died  November  24,  1911.  He  was  bom  at 
Farthington,  Me.,  August  7,  '1839,  and  spent  his  youth  at  Worcester,  Mass.  He  studied 
for  two  years  at  Yale  University,  but  was  prevented- from  graduation  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Entering  the  insurance  business  as  an  agent,  he  made  an  exhaustive' study  of  St)d\istrial 
insurance  as  practised  in  England,  and  in  1873  founded  the  present  Prudential  Insurance 
Co.  of  America,  which,  beginning  as  the  Widow's  and  Orphan's  Friendly  Society,  was  the 
first  successful  industrial  insurance  institution  in  the  United  States.  After  1^81  he  was 
president  of  the  company.'  In  1880  by  special  act  of  legislature  the  right  of  policy  holders 
to  vote  was  withdraim  afid  the  financial  control  came  largely  into  his  hands.  He  was.  U.S. 
senator  from  New  Jersey  in  l902-*07. 

Daniel  Cady  EAton,  art-critic,  professor  of  the  history  and  criticism  of  art  in  Yale  Univer- 
sity in  1869-^76  and  1902-09,  diea  on  May  ii,  1912.  He  was  bom  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y., 
Tune  16,  1837,  graduated  at  Yale  in  i860  and  at  the  Albany  Law  School  in  1861,  practised 
law  until  t866,  and  then  studied  art  in  BerKn  and  Paris.  He  wrote  handbooks  of  Greek  and 
Roman  sculpture  (1884)  and  of  modern  French  painting  (1909). 

Alice  Morse  Barle,  author,  died  February  16,  191 1.  She  was  bom  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
April  27,  1853,  and  was  married  to  Henry  Earle,  in  1874.  She  wrote  Customs  and  Fashions 
in  Old  New  England^  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  Americd; 
and  many  other  works  on  similar  subjects. 

Samuel  Franklin  Emmons,  economic  geologist,  died  in  Washington,  D-.  C;  March  28. 
1911-     He  was  born  in  Boston,  March  29,  T841,  grdidudted  at  Harvard  in  t86i  and  studied 
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la  the  schools  of  minitig  in  Paris  and  Freiberg.  He  took  part  m  the  Fortieth  PbraH^ Survey , 
and  worked  with  Arnold  Hague  on  the  Descriptive  Geology  of  that  survey.  In  iSt^  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  economic  geologv  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Division  of  the  U.S*  Geological 
Survey,  and  worked  at  Leadviiie,  prepartag  statistics  on  precious  metals  for  the  loth 
Census.  The  scene  of  his  last  labours  was  L«idvUle  again,  but  final  results  of  his  tsvestiga^- 
tions  had  not  been  published  at  his  deatlk 

Robley  Duiigli$on  EnuilL  naval  officer,  died  January  5,  igt2.  He  was  bom  in  Fioyd 
county,  Va.,  August  18,  1646.  He  was  commissioned  ensign  in  the  American  Navy  in  i3^ 
after  graduation  from  the  Naval  Academy.  He  served  with  the  North  Atlantic  filockading 
Squadron,  and  was  permanently  crippled  by  a  wound  in  the  right  le^  in  the  land  attack  by 
sa&brs  (Mi  Fort  Fisher  (Decembier  35,  1864).  In  1891-92,  commandmg  Uie  '^  York  town"  at 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  he  displayed  great  ability  and  firmness  in  settling  the  trouble  arising  from 
the  killing  of  several  American  sailors  in  that  city.  At  this  time  he  received  the  sobriquet 
"Fighting  Bob."  In  the  Spanish- American  War  he  was  captain  of  the  battle^ship  "Iowa," 
which  took  a  prominent  i>art  in  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  neet  off  Santiago,  Cuba.  He  was 
appointed  rear  admiral  in  1901.  He  commanded  the  Asiatic  station -in  1902-04  and  the 
Atlantic  fleet  in  1005-08.  On  August  18,  li^  he  was  r^Lred,  and  on  account  of  ill  hcahh 
floive  up  conunana  <m  the  Atliantic  Fleet,  then  on  tour  of  the  world.  He  wrote  A  Sailor's 
J^g  (iQOi),  and  An  Admiral's  Log  (1910). 

Artnur  Henry  Ewingi  missionarv,  died  at  Allahabad,  India,  on  September  13, 1912.  He 
was  bom  at  Saltsburff,  Pa.,  on  October  18, 1864.  He  graduated  at  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College  (1887),  at  Western  Theological  Seminary  (1890)  and  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
(1891),  was  ordained  to  the  Presbvterian  ministry^  in  1890,  and  became  a  missionary  in  India, 
where  he  was  principal  of  a  boys'  boarding  school  at  Ludhiana  in  1891*^  and  established  the 
Christian  College  at  Allahabad  in  1901.  He  was  diairman  of  the  united  council  on  work 
among  youn^  people  in  India  from  1907  until  his  death. 

Rose  Byttnge,  actress,  died  December  30, 191 1 .  She  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  November 
21,  1838,  and  acquired  great  popularity  in  emotional  rftles,  in  the  United  States  and  England, 
plaving  with  Edwin  Booth  (1863),  in  Lester  Wallack's  company  (1868)  and  with  Augustia 
Daiy»  out  seldom  appearing  after  1884.  For  several  years  after  1870  she  lived  in  Egypt 
wbm  her  husband  (George  H.  Butler)  was  American  consul-general.  She  dramatised 
aeveral  of  Dickens'  works,  Browning's  CoUnnbe's  Birthday ^  etc.,  and  wrote  a  few  novels  and 
recollections  of  her  life  in  Egypt. 

Bany  Fenn,  artist,  died  April  24,  191 1.  He  was  bom  in  Richmond^  Surrey,  Septeitiber 
14*  1838,  but  went  to  the  United  States  in  1857.  He  was  best  known  as  a  book  illustrator, 
especially  of  gift  books  (poetry,  travels,  etc.),  but  he  also  acquired  considerable  reputation 
as  aa  aquarelle  painter  and  was  a  founder  of  the  American  Water  Color  Society. 

Isaac  Nelsoli  Ford,  journalist,  died  in  London  on  August  7, 1912.  He  was  born  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  June  Ii,  1848,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  l870,  and  in  the  same  year  became 
a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Tribune ^  which  he  served  as  leader-writer,  and,  from  1895,  as 
London  correspondent.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  London  Pilgrims'  Club.  He  wrote 
Tropical  Amertca  (1893). 

Sam  Walter  Fo«8«  poet«  died  February  26, 191 1.  He  was  bom  at  Candia,  N.  H.,  June  19, 
1858,  graduated  at.6cown  University  in  1882,  and  was  an  editor  and  later  a  lecturer  and 
publk:  reader  of  his  own  verse.  He  was  librarian  of  the  Somerville,  Mass.,  Public  Library, 
from  1898  until  hisdeath«-  He  published  five  volumes  of  verse  (Songs  of  the  Average  Man, 
Dreams  in  Homespun,,  etc)  of  a  popular  nature. 

Paul  Caspar  Freer,  chemist,  died  April  17,  1912.  He  was  born  in  Chicago,  111;,  Match 
27, 1862,  graduated  from. Rush  Medical  College  in  1882,  and  subsequently  studied  chemistry 
in  Gevxaaitff  (Ph.D^  Munich,  1887)  and  in  Owens  College,  Manchester,  England.  He  taught 
at  Tufts  College  in  1887-89,  ana  then  became  professor  ci  chemistry  at  the  Uiliyersity  of 
Michigan.  In  1901  the  American  government  sent  Dr.  Freer  to  Manila  as  superintendent 
of  government  laboratories.  This  oreanisation  became,  in  190^,  the  Bureau  of  Science  of 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines,  ana  he  was  made  director.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  general 
scientific  work  in  the  islands,  and  built  up  a  great  research  institution  that  is  now  classed 
with  the  best  in  the  world.  He  was  founder  and  editor-in-chief  of  the.  PhUipftne  Journal 
of  Science,  The  Philippine  Medical  School,  founded  in  1906  and  now  part  of  the  University  of 
the  Philippines,  was  iafgely  his  own  creation.  He  was  dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  and  professor  of-  chemistry  in  the  University.  He  wrote  several  text-books  ol 
chemistry  and  many,  articles  on  the  structure  of  ring  compounds,  etc. 

William  Pierce  thrjt^  politician,  died  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  August  8,  191 1.  He  was  bom 
there  September  2, 1831 .  He  practised  law  after  his  graduation  from  Bowdoin  College  ( 1 850) 
and  after  studving  under  W.  P.  Fessenden.  Affiliated  always  with  the  Republican  party, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  (1861,  1862,  J 867),  mayor  of  Lewiston  (1866-67), 
attomey^eneral  of  Maine  (i  867-69)  j  representative  in  Congress  in  18^1-81,  and  successor 
to  James  G.  Blaine  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  where  he  served  from  188 1  until  his  death  and  was 
chairman  of  the  commerce  committee  after  1889.  He  was  president  pro-tern,  of  the  Senate 
in  1896  aad  after  1901  and  was  a  member  of  the  Paris  Peace  Commission  (1898)  to  negotiate 
terms  of  peace  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 
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•  IsAftc  KftufBoan  Fnak,  publisher  and  anthor,  died  April  4,  1912.  He  was  born  in  Clifton, 
0.,  September  10,  l839»  studied  at  Wittenberg  College,  and  entered  the  Lutheran  ministry 
in  1861.  He  edited  (1872  seqg.)  several  eccieBiastical  weeklies,  notably  T^  Homileiic 
Review,  In  1877  he,  with  A.  W.  Waffnalls,  formed  the  publishing  house  of  Funk  &  Wagnalis 
Company.  The  firm  produced  such  noteworthy  works  as  A 'Standard  DicHomtry  and  the 
Jewish  Encyclopaedia,  of  which  Dr.  Funk  was  e<£tor-inK:hief  or  chairman  of  an  editorial 
board;  and  pubusdied  the  Literary  Digest.  He  was  a  Prohibitionist  and  lii  1880  e^abltshed 
.Ths  Voice  as  a  party  organ;  and  he  was  much  interested  in  the  problems  of  psychic  phenom- 
ena, and  wrote.  The  Next  Step  in  Evolution  (1902),  The  Widow's  MiU  and  Other  Psychic 
Phenomena,  Uf^Q^  and  The  Psychic  Riddle  (1907). 

Jacques  FUtrcdle,  author,  was  lost  with  the  ''Titanic,"  April  15,  19 12.  His  wife  was 
saved.  He  was  bom  in  Pike  county,  Georgia,  April  9,  1875,  and  engaged  in  ioumalism 
(18QO-IQ02)  and  theatrical  management  (1902-04).  He  wrote  fiction  of  a  popular  nature, 
and  his  oest  known  books  are:^  The  ChcLse  of  the  Golden  Plate  (1906),  The  Thinking  Machine 
(1907),  and,  published  after  his  death,  My  Lady's  Garter, 

.  George  Augustus  Gates,  educator,  president  of  Fisk  University  (Nashville,  Tenn.)'fnmi 
1909,  di^  at  Wintershaven,  Fk>rida,  on  November  20,  19 12.  He  was  bom  in  Topsham, 
Vermont,  Januar^r  24,  1851,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1873  and  ^^  Andover  Theo- 
logical  Seminary  in  1880,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ordained  a  Congregationalist  minister-. 
After  a  pastorate  of  seven  years  in  Upper  Montdatr,  New  Jersey,  he  served  as  president 
of  Iowa  College  in  1887-1901  and  of  Pomona  College  (California)  in  1902-09. 

John  Wame  Gates,  American  capitalist,  died  in  Paris,  August  8,  1911.  He  was  born 
near  Chicago,  111.,  in  185^,  and  first  displayed  his  great- business  abilit^r  as  a  travelling  sales- 
nan,  introducing  barbed  wire  into  Texas.  He  established  himself  in  this  business,' and 
organised  the  Southern  Wire  Co.  and  later  the  Braddock  Wire  Co.,'  which  absorbed  other 
companies.  This  was  sold  to  the  Federal  Sted  Co.  in  1898,  and  Gates  organised  the  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Co.  now  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Steel  Corporation.  His  activities  were  also  ex- 
tended to  deals  in  railway  and  industrial  stocks.  He  had  undoubted  talent,  although  his 
methods  were  often  severely  criticised,  and  he  died  possessed  of  a  laree  fortune. 

William  Washington  Gordon,  soldier  and  merchant,  died  at  White  Sulphur  Spring, 
Va.,  on  September  12,  19 12.  He  was  bom  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  October  14.  1834,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1854.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  became  2na  lieutenant 
m  J.  £.  B.  Stuart's  cavalry  (the  Georgia  Hussars),  and  was  afterwards  captain  and  inspector 
of  Klercer's  brigade,  and  then  captain  and  adjutant  of  Anderson's  brigade,  in  Joseph  Wheder's 
cavalry.  He  was  senior  partner  in  the  cotton  firm  of  W.  W.  Gordon  &  Co.,  and  from  1876  to 
1879  was  president  of  the  Savannah  Cotton  Exchange.  From  1884  to  189O  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Georgia  House  <^  Representatives.  He  served  in  the  Spanish-American  War  as 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Porto  Rican  evacuation  commission. 

Charies  Chapman  Grafton,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop,  since  1889,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  died 
August  30,  1912.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  April  12,  1830,  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1853,  studied  divinity  with  Bishop  Whittingham  of  Maryland,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1855  and  priest  in  1858.  He  spent  1865-72  in  England  where  he  founded  in  1865 
with  R.  M; 'Benson  the  Society  of  the  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  better  known  as  the  "Cowlev 
Fathers,"  described  in  Hall  Caine's  The  Christian,  In  1872-38. he  was  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Advent,  Boston.  He  established  the  St.  Margaret's  Sisterhood  in  Boston,  the  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Nativity  in  Providence,  R.  L,  and  Grafton  Hail,  a  school  for  girls  at  Fond  du 
Lac.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  High  Church  party  in  America,  and  wrote  Fotui  du  Lac  Tracts; 
Christian  and  Catholic  (1905)  and  The  Lineage  of  the  American  Caiholic  Chu»>ch  (19 iv). 

Benjamin  "Senry  Grierson,  militarv  officer,  died  September  I, r  1911,  He  was  bbrn  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  8, 1826,  and  entered  the  Union  cavalry  at  theppenmg  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
captured  Baton  Rouge  in  May  1862  with  forces  from  Tennessee,  as  a  part  of  Grant's  bpera« 
tions  on  Vicksburg,  and'  the  raids  of  his  troops  in  Mississippi  and  'Alabama  in  1863-64, 
among  the  most  brilliant  minor  performances  of  the  great  conflict,  won  him  the  brevets  of 
brigadier  and  major-general,  respectively.  He  became  a  colonel  in  the  regular  army  in  1866, 
and  was  retired  in  1890  after  reaching  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.    •   * 

Clement  Acton  Gnscom,  financier,  died  November  la,  19 12.  He  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  November  15,  1841,  and  in  1857  entered  the  shipping  business,  in  which  he  rose 
to  be  general  manager  (1894)  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co^  (originally  tnter-: 
national  Navigation  Co.).  This  office  he  resigned  in  1904,  assuming  the  chairmanship  ^of 
the  board  of  directors.     He  was  a  director  in  many  financial  and  industr^l  cor^>orations. 

Benjamiil  Guggenheim,  capitalist,  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  '*  Titanic  on  April  15, 
191 2,  aged  47.  He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  M.  Guggenheim's  Sons  and  of  the  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  with  ^eat  interests  in  Colorado  and  Alaska, 

Benjamin  Morgan  Hairrod,  civil  engineer,  died  September  7,  1912.  He  was  bom  in  New 
Orleans,  February  19,  1837,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1856,  served  in  the  Confederate  army, 
becoming  captain  of  engineers,  and  was  state  engineer  in  1877-80,  member  of  the  Mtssissippi 
Riwr  Commission  1 870-1 904  and  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  in  1904*07,  city  engineer 
of  New  Orleans  in  1888-02,  and  in  charge  of  that  city's  drainage  construction  in  ^895^1902. 
In  1897-98  he  was  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  . 
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IftMok  Qayis  HiU»  consular  official,  died  at  Frankfurt-am^Main,  Germany,  on  May  23, 
1 91 3.  He  was  born  in  Minnesota,  May  28,  1862,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  ^t  the  Columbian  and  National  Law  Schools,  Washington.  He  was  ad* 
mitted  to  the  Bar  in  1884,  ^nd  bfocame  consul  at  Asunci6n,  Paraguay,  in  1887,  in  Montevideo 
(1890),  La  Guayra  (1893),  Santos  (1896)  and  Amsterdam  (1899).  In  1907  he  became  consul- 
general  at  St.  retersburg,  in  1908  at  Barcelona,  and  in  19 10  at  Frankfurt. 

Edward  Hitchcocki  phvsician  and  teacher  of  physical  culture,  died  February  11,  1911. 
He  was  horn  at  Amherst)  Mass.,  May  23,  1828,  a  son  of  Edward  Hitchcock  (see  E.  B.  xiii, 
533)1  geologist  and  president  of  Amherst  College.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
1849  and  lafter  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  From  1861  he  was  professor  of  hygienic 
and  physical  education  at  Amherst,  being  the  £rst  physician  in  the -United  States  to  take 
up  this  work^  He  was  acting  president  ofAjnherst  in  1898-^.  He  wrote  Anatomy ^  Physi- 
plogyand  Anthropometry  (i860)  and  A  Manual  of  Gymnastic  Exercises  (1884). 

£(enni|n  S.  tfoffmaa«  bishop  of  thf  Reformed  Episopal  Church  since  June  1903,  died  in 
Philadelphia  on  Noven^ber  23,  ^912,  He  was  born  near  Salem,  N.  C,  on  June  9,  1841, 
studied  in  the  Moravif^n  theological  seminary  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  wasjordaincd  to  the  Mora- 
vian ministrv  in  1864,  and  fouiuied  five  churches  of  that  denomination  in  Philadelphia  before 
1 88 1,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  In  1905  he  became 
assistant  bishop  in  charge  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  8ynod3.  He  wrote  Life  Beyond 
the  Grave  (1898). 

Edwin  Eugene  Howell,  geologist  and  cartographer,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  16, 
ipii.  He  was  born  in  Genesee  county,  N.  Y.,  March  12,  1845,  and  studied  at  the  IJniver*- 
$ity  of  Rochester,  under  the  geologist  Henry  A.  Ward;  was  geologist  of  the  United  States 
Geological  surveys  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1872-73,  and  was  with  the  government 
survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  under  Powell  in  1874.  In  1870  he  made  a  relief  map 
of  the  island  of  San  Domingo,  and  in  1875  produced  his  famous  relief  map  of  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Colorado,  for  the  government.  In  his  later  years  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
manufacture  of  geological  models  and  maps  first  in  the  Rochester  Museum  and  then  in  an 
est,ablishment  at  Washington  which  he  called  the  Microcosm.  He  wrote  on  meteorites^ 
and  was  a  founder  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America. 

John  Wesley  Hoyt,  administrator  and  author,  died  on  May  23,  1912.  He  was  bom  near 
Worthington,  Ohio,  on  October  13,  i8;ji,  |;raduated  at  Ohio  Weslcyan  University  in  1849, 
studied  raw  and  then  medicine  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  (Cincinnati),  where  he  taught 
chemistry  in  1853-57,  and  was  editor  and  publisher  of  an  agricultural  paper  at  Madison* 
Wisconsin,  in  1857-67.  He  was  an  early  member  of  the  Republican  party  and  in  1878-82 
was- governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming.  His  interests  and  activities  were  varied:  he  was 
president  of  the  international  jury  of  awards  on  education  and  science  at  the  Vienna  Exposi- 
tion of  1873,  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876  and  at  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition  of  1884,  and  special  representative  for  foreign  affairs  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893;  worked  for  the  founding  of  a  National  University;  and  wrote,  besides 
reports  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Society  (1860-72),  of  the  same  state's  railway  com- 
mission (1874-75),  ^n^  Federal  reports  on  education  in  Europe  and  America  (1870),  Studies 
in  Civil  Service  (1878)  and  histcM'ies  (1893-95)  of  the  universities  of- Bologjta^  Paris,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Thomas  Augustus  Jaggar»  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop,  since  May  1908,  in  charge  of 
American  chuxcnea  in  Europe,  died  December  13,  19 12.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City 
on  June  2, 1839,  was  a  bank  clerk  before  entering  the  ministry  in  1863,  and  held  among  other 
charges  one  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  where  he  established  St«  John's  Riverside  Hospital.  From 
1875  to  1905  he  was  bishop  of  Southern  Ohio.  In  1900  he  delivered  the  Bonlen  lectures 
(Cnurch  of  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia)  on  the  personality  of  truth. 

Edward  Gamaliel  Janeway,  physician,  diea  February  10,  191 1.  He  was  bom  in  New 
Jersey,  August  31 ,  184 1.  He  left  his  medical  studies  at  Columbia  University  to  act  as  medical 
cadet  at  the  army  hospital  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  during  the  Civil  War,  but  took  his  degr^ 
in  1864.  His  long  connection  with  the  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College 
(from  1868)  as  curator  and  professor  ended  in  1905  with  his  retirement  as  professor  of  med« 
tcine  and  dean.  He  was  a  noted  specialist  on  nervous  diseases  and  in  187^-82  was  health 
commissioner  of  New  York  City.  He.  was  the  author  of  Clinical  Points  in  the  Diagnosis 
of  Hepatic  A^ections. 

Tom  Loftm  Johnson,  capitalist  and  administrator,  died  in  Cleveland,  O.,  April  10,  191  f. 
He  was  born  at  Blue  Spring,  Ky.,  July  18,  18^.  He  Twos  a  street  railway  owner  and 
promoter  in  several  large  cities,  including  Detroit  and  Brooklyn.  He  became  an  ardent 
Believer  in  the  "single  tax"  doctrines  of  Henr^  George,  and  did  much  towards  spreading 
them*  He  served  as  a  Democratic  representative  in  Congress  in  1891-^)^  and  was  majtjr 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1901-1909,  in  which  office  he  was  partially  successful  in  establishing  a 
three-cent  street  railway  fare  (see  E.  B.  vi,  504d).  See  his  autobiography,  My  Story  (New 
York,  I9ii)and  Carl  Lorenz,  Tom  L.  Johnson  {ibid.,  191 1). 

Adrian  Hoffmaa  ToUne,  American  lawyer,  died  October  15,  1912,  He  was  born  in  Sing 
Sing  (now  Osaining),  N.  Y.,  Juae30, 1850,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1870  and  at  the  Colum- 
bia Law  School  in  1872.    be  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872,  and  became  one  of  the  beiS 
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known  corporation  lawyers  in  the  country.  He  was  especially  active.in  the  maliaranent  of 
railroad  properties,  and  was  receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Co.  of  New  York 
after  1907.  For  some  time  he  was  a  trustee  of  Princeton  University.  .  He  was  an  ardent 
collector  of  autographs,  and  wrote  Meditations  i>f  aw  Autowaph  Collector  (1962);  Diversions 
of  a  Book  Lwer  (1903);  i4/  the  Library  Table  (1909)  and  Edgehill  Essays  (iQro)i 

James  Otis  Kaler,  writer  of  iuveniles  under  the  pen-name  *'  James'Otis,"  died  irf  Portland . 
Maine,  December  11,  19 12.  He  was  born  in  Winterport,  Maine,  Mafxrh  19,  1848,  ^nd  after 
186^  was  in  newspaper  work,  first  on  the  Boston  Journal  and  then  on  the  New  York  Sun, 
until  he  was  employed  (1870)  on  Leslies'  Boys  and  Girls.  In  1877  he  wrote  Toby  Tyler 
as  a  serial  in  Harpers  Young  People  stnd  then  devoted  himself  to  books  for  children,  hotably 
the  "Minute-Boy  Series,"  writing  nearly  150  volumes,  including  serials  for  St.  Nicholas. 

John  Steinfort  Kedney,  professor  of  divinity,  in  Seabury  Divinity  School,  1871-1908, 
at  Salem,  New  Jersey,  March  8,  191 1;  he  was  senior  priest  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  born  in  Essex  county,  New  JerscYi  Fbbruary  12,'  18^9,  graduated^at  Union 
CoUege  in  1838,  and  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1 841,  and  was  ordained' priest  in 
1843.  He  was  rector  of  several  churches  and  lectured  in  the  Concord  Sch6ol  of  Philosophy 
and  in  the  Cambridge  Episcopal  Theological  School.  He  wrote  Th^  Beautiful  and  the  Sub- 
lime (1884),  HegeVs  Aesthetics  (1886),  and  Problems  in  Ethics  (1899). 

John  Mills  &endricky  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  (since  January  1889)  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  died  in  1912.  He  was  born  in  Gambier,  Ohio,  graduated,  at  Marietta  College 
ia  1856,  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1858,  served  two  years' in  the  Civil  War,  and 
in  1 865  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  He  was  rector  of  churches  in  Fort  Scott  and  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  and  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  1878-89  was  general  niissionary  of  the  diocese 
of  Southern  Ohio. 

Frederick  Keppel,  art-dealer,  died  in  New  York  City  on  March  5,  19 12.  He  was  born 
at  TuUow,  Co.  Carlow,  Ireland,  on  March  22,  1845  and  was  educated  at  Wesley  College, 
Dublin,  and  in  England.  In  New  York  City  he  became  a  bookseller  and  then  a  print  dealer 
and  importer  of  pictures.  He  was  an  art  critic  of  ability,  and  lectured  on  art  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  in  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Harvard  universities.  He  pub- 
lished The  Golden  Age  of  Engraving,  A  Day  with  Whistler,  and  many  articles  in  j>eriod teals, 
especially  in  The  PriM- Collector's  Quarterly. 

Vaiu^ian  Kester,  novelist,  died  July  4,  191 1.  He  was  bom  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
September  12, 1869,  and  was  reared  in  Ohio.  Heportrayed  types  characteristic  of  the  South 
and  Middle  West.  Among  his  books  are:  The  Manager  of  the  B.  and  A.  (1901);  John 
o* Jamestown    (1907);  The  Prodigal  Judge  (r9ii),  and  The  Just  and  the  Unjust  (191 2.) 

Herman  Knapp,  phvsician,  died  May  i,  1911.  He  was  bom  at  Dauborn,  Pmssia,  May 
17,  1832,  and  practised  as  an  eye-amd-ear  specialist  in  New  York  after  1868.  He  taught  in 
the  medical  school  of  New  York  and  Columbia  universities,  and  founded  the  New  York 
Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute.  He  wrote  a  book  on  intraocular  tumours,  many  papers 
on  eye-and-ear  surgery,  and  excellent  text-books,  and  founded  the  valuable  Archives  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 

James  Proctor  KnottHawyer  and  legisktor,  died  June  1 8, 191 1 .  He  was  bom  in  Kentucky, 
August  29,  1830,  and  was  educated  at  home.  He  practised  law  in  Missouri  and  after  1863 
in  Kentucky,  was  a  member  of  the  Missouri  state  legislature  in  1858  and  state  attorney* 
genesal  in  1858-61.  He  was  a  Democratic  representative  in  Congress  from  Kentucky  in 
1867-71  and  1875-83,  and  governor  in  1883-^7.  Between  1892  and  1901  he  taught  eco- 
nomics and  law  at  Centre  College  (now'jjart  of  Central  University) »  Danville,  Kentucky. 

Qeoi1g6  William  Knox,  theologian.  Union  Seminary  lecturer  on  Christianity  in  the  Far 
East,  died  at  Seoul,  Korea,  April  26,  1912.  He  was  born  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  August  11,  18^3, 
graduated  at  Aubum  Theological  Seminary  in  1877,  and  was  ordained  in  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  in  the  same  year.  The  first  years  of  his  professional  life  were  spent  in  missionary 
uork  and  teaching  in  [Japan,  where  he  was,  for  a  time,  professor  of  philosophy  and  ethics  in 
the  Imperial  University,  Tokio,  and  where  he  received  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun.  In 
1897  he  became  a  lecturer  on  apologetics  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and 
after  1899,  was  professor  of  the  phiK»sophy  and  history  of  religion  there.  He  wrote  many 
books,  mostly  on  religious  subjects,  both  in  Japanese  and  English — ^including  The  Direct  and 
Fundamental  Proofs  of  the  Christian  Religion  (1903;  N.  W.  Taylor  Lectures  at  Yale),  The 
Spirit  of  the  Orient  (1906),  The  Development  of  Religion  in  Japan  (1907)  and  The  Religion  of 
Jesus  (1909), — and  contributed  the  article  *' Christianity**  to  the  nth  ed.  of  the  Ency.  Brit. 

Wiltiam  Mershon  Lanning,  judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court,  for  New  Jersey,  since  June 
1904,  died  February  16, 1912.  Hie  was  born  in  Ewing  township,  Mercer  county.  New  Jersey, 
January  i,  1840,  studied  at  Lawrenceville,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.  He  was 
city  solicitor  of  Trenton,  1883-87,  judge  of  city  distrkrt  court,  1887-91,  and  (Republican) 
representative  in  Congress,  1963-04.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (North)  and  of  Lawrenceville  School,  and  a  director  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 

Homer  Lea,  author,  died  at  Los  An^elesv  November  i,  1912.  He  was  bom  in  Denver, 
November  17,  1876,  and  was  Plicated  in  California,  at  Occidental  College^  the  University 
of  the  Pacific  and  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Unlversityw    Stories  of  his  holdings  high  rank  in  the 
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Cheese  reform  army  seem  to  have  no  basis. of  fact  except  his  unsticcesaful  fni^ston  to  China 
in  1900  and  his  mtiitartstic  ideals.  He  wrote  The  VetmiUon  Pencil  (iQoS),  The  Valor,  of 
Ignorance  (1909),  urging  the  necessity  of-  military  training- in  the  United  States  in, case  01 
Japanese  invasion,  and  The  Day  of  ilus  Saxon,  predicting  the  faU  of  the  British  Empiren 

Ida  Lewis,  American  lighdiouse  keeper,  died  October  24,  191 1.  She  was  born  in  New- 
port, R.  I.,  in  1841.  In  1857,  when  her  father  was  incapacitated,  she  took  up  hi^  work  as 
keeper  of  the  Lime  Rock-Light,  Newport  Harbor.  Her  official  appointment  by  act  of  Con- 
gress (the  first  given  to  a  woman)  wa«  dated  1880.  Aa  expert  rower.anjd  swnnmer,  she  saved 
18  lives  from  drowning,  receiving  many  medalst  and  a  pension  from  the  Carnegie  Fund. 
In  1870  she  married  W.  H*  Wilson. 

Morris  Loeb,  chemist,  died  ia  New  York,  October  8,  1912.  He  was  born  in  Cinciimati 
on  May  23,  1863,  graduated  in  1883  at  Harvard,  where  he  studied  under  Wolcott  Gibb6» 
whose  assistant  he  was  in  1888-89  after  his  return  from  Germany,  where  he  worked  under 
Hoffman  in  Berlin  and  Ostwald  in  Leipzig.  He  taught  at  Claj-k  University  in  1889-01  and 
then  until  his  death  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  New  York  University.  His  principal 
chemical  investigations  were  on  the  kinetics  of  substances  in  solution,  osmotic  pressure  ^nd 
crystallization  of  sodium  iodide  from  alcohols.  He  was  a  member  of  a  wealthy  family  and 
was  prominent  in  Hebrew  charities,  to  some  of  which  he  made  large  be<^uests,  as  well  as  to 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Cooper  Institute,. the  Americaa 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  Harvard  University. 

Charles  Battell  Loomis,  author,  died  Septembw  33,  191 1.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn*, 
N.  Y.,  November  la,  1861,  and  was  a  writer  of  humorous  fiction  and  verse,  his  best 
known  volumes  being  Yankee  Enchantmenis  (1900).  and  Cheerful  Americans  (1903).      < 

Bben  Jenks  Loomis,  astronomer,  died  at  Amherst,  Mass*,  December.2,  1912.  He  was 
born  at  Oppenhetm,  N.  Y.,  November  11,  .1828,  and  was  educated  at  Uie  scientific  school  of 
Harvard  University.  He  spent  50  years  in  work  on  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Naulr 
ieal  Almanac,    He  was  also  a  naturalist r  a  Shakespearian  scholar,  and  a  poet. 

Patrick  Anthony  JLudden,  Roman  CathoUc  bishop  of  Syracuse  since  May  1887,  died  in  that 
city,  August  6, 1912.  He  was  bom  near  Castlebar,  It'eland,  in  1836,  studied  at  St.  Jarlath's 
College,  Tuam,  and  at  the  Grande  S^minaire,  Montreal,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1864. 
He  was  rector  of  the  Albany  cathedral  and  vicar'-general,  1877*80,  and  after  seven  years  at 
St.  Peter's,  Troy,  New  York,  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of  Syracuse.  Fn  191 1  he  urged  the 
election  of  William  F.  Sheehan  as  U.S.  senator  from  New  York  and  declared  that  the  opposir 
tion  to  Sheehan  was  due  to  his  being  a. Catholic  and  of  Irish  descent. 

Artihnr  MacArthiir,  army  officer,  died  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  September  5,  191 2.  He  was 
bom  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  June  2,  1845,  but  was  educated  in  Milwaukee.  He  served  in 
the  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War,  distinguished  himself  at  Stone  River,  received  a  Congressional 
medal  for  bravery  at  Missionary  Ric%e,  and  became  major  at  19  and  colonel  before  he  was 
20.  He  continued  in  the  regular  army  and  reached  the  high  rankof  lieutenantSgeneral  in 
1906.  As  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  he  went  to  the  Philippines  durinf^  the  Spanish- 
American  War  of  1898,  and  was  made  major-general  of  volunteers  for  his  service. at  tne  cap- 
tare  of  Manila.  He  was  military  governor  of  the  islands  ia  1900-01 ,  the  most  critical  period 
of  American  occupation.  On  his  return  he  commanded  different  military  departmefits  in  the 
United  States  before  he  was  retired  in  190^. 

Robert  Lee  MacCameron^  portrait  painter,  died  December  29,  1912.  He  was  born  in 
Chicago,  January  14,  1866,  and  was  brought  up  in  Necedah,  Wis.,  where.he  worked  as  a 
lumber  jack  when  he  was  14  yeaxs  old.  He  became  a  newspaper  illustrator  in  Chicago  and 
later  in  New  York  and  in  London,  on  The  Boys'  Ownt  and  m  1889:  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  under  Gerdme.  He  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  July  I9I2> 
Besides  portraits  of  celebrities,  English  and  American,  his  best-known  pictures  were  ''Ab* 
sinthe  Drinkers,"  "The  Dancers''  (honourable  mention^  Paris  Salon),  "The  Daughter's 
Return"  On  the  New  Yoric  Metropolitan  Museum),  and  in  general  scenes  from  the  ^luns. 

Alexander  Macka7-<Smitht  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop,  died  November  16,  191 1.  He 
was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  2, 18^0,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1877,  after  studying 
at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  and  in  England  and  Germany.  In  1902,  after  service 
as  rector  in  South  Boston,  New  York  (where  he  was  first  arch-deaCon  in  1887),  and  Wash* 
ington,  he  was  made  coadjutor-bishop  of  Philadelphia,  and  bishop  in  19 10. 

Willard  Francis  Mallalieu^  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop,  died  at  Aubumdale,  Mass., 
August  X,  191 1.  He  was  bom  at  Sutton,  Mass.,  December  11,  1828,  and  entered  the  min^ 
tstry  after  graduatkni  from  Wesleyan  University  in  1857.  He  held  several  charges  in 
Massachnsetts  and  in  1882  was  made  presiding  elder  of  the  Boston  district.  In  1884  he 
was  elected  bishop.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  many  church  boards  and  commissions, 
and  advocated  total  abstinence  and  Sabbath  observance.  He  wrote  The  Why^  When*  and 
How  of  Revivals,  The  Fullness  of  the  Blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christy  etc. 

John  William  Mallei^ chemist,  died  November  6, 191 2w .  He  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
October  lo,  1832,  and  studied,  at  Trinity  College,  Dublm  and  at  Gdttingen.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  jn  1853,  and.taught  chemistry  at  Amherst,  at  the.  universities  of  Alabama^ 
Louisiana,  Virginia,  and. Texas,  and  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia.  During 
the  Civil  War,  he  had  charge  of  the  ordnance  laboratories  of  the  Confederate  States. 
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'  W  J  McGee  (his  full  name),  anthropologist  and  geologist,  died  September  4^  i^l2« 
He  was  born  at  Dubuque,  la.,  April  17,  1853,  and  was  self-educated.  After  studying  math«> 
ematics,  astronomy,  law  and  other  subjects,  he  turned  his  attention  about  1 875  to  archaeology 
and  geology.  Without  public  aid  he  made  a  geological  and  topographic  survey  of  nortb- 
wfestern  lowia,  and  later  became  attached  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  He  was  in  diarge 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  in  1893-1903,  resigning  in  order  to  undertake  the  work 
of  assembling  a  collection  of  races  Tor  the  St.'Louis  Exposition,  1904.  His  later  years  were 
devoted  to  the  inland  water-ways  commission,  and  he  was  an  expert  in  the  U.S.  department 
of  agriculture.     He  wrote  on  anthropology,,  geobgy  and  hydrology. 

George  Wallace  Melville,  naval  officer,  died  March  17,  1912.  He  was  bom  in  New 
Votk  City,  January  10,  1841,  was  educated  at  the  Brooklyn  Pol>rtechnic  Institute,  entered 
the  navy  a»  assistant  enffineer  in  1861  and  served  through  the  Civil  War.  In  1879  he  sailed 
with  the  De  Long  Arctic  expedition,  and  commanded  the  boat's  crew  that  escaped  from 
the  Lena  delta.  He  later  headed  the  parties  which  recovered  the  records  of  the  expedition 
and  De  Long's  remains.  After  1887,  ne  was  engineer  in  chief,  U.S.  Navy^  and  became  rear- 
kdmiral,  1899  (retired,  1903).  He  invented  many  mechanical  appliances,  and  wrote  In 
the  Lena  Ddta,  a  narrative  of  the  De  Long  expedition  after  the  loss  of  the  **  Jeannette." 

Richard  Wilde  Micou,  theologian,  died  at  Oxford  on  June  4, 191^.  He  was  bora  on  June 
12,  1848,  at  New  Orleans,  and  after  studying  at  the  universities  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  he 
went  to  Eriangen,  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  ordained  in  1870.  In  1892  he  became  professor  of  systematic  divinity  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Divinity  School,  and  in  1 898  professor  at  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary. 

Philip  Vemll  Mig^els,  author,  died  October  15,  loii.  He  was  bom  in  Carson  City* 
Nevada,  April  19,  1869,  was  admitted  to  the  Nevada  oar  in  1890,  was  a  journsdist  in  San 
Francisco  and  New  York,  and  in  1895  began  writing  fiction.  lie  published  about  a  dosen 
books,  of  which  the  best  known  is  Bruwer  Jim's  Bahy: 

Darius  Ogden  Mills,  American  financier,  died  at  MiUbrae,  California,  on  January  4, 1910, 
aged  84.  Born  at  Salem,  N.  Y.-,  on  September  25,  1825,  he  was  a  derk  in  New  York,  went 
to  California  during  "the  gold  rush"  of- 1849,  became  a  storekeeper  at  Sacramento,  and 
founded  the  Gold  Bank  of  Sacramento.  After  doin^  much  foff  the  development  of  the 
Comstock  lode  region,  he  was  president  of  the  Bank  of  California  from  1864  (when  he  founded 
it)  until  187^,  ana  in  1875,  when  the  bank  was  wrecked  under  other  management*  he  returned 
and  placed  it  on  a  sound  basis.  In  California  he  had  endowed  a  chair  of  philosophy  in  the 
state  university  and  had  been  a  trustee  of  the  Lick  estate  and  Observatory.  He  sent  an 
astronomical  expedition  to  Chile  to  observe  stars,  not  visible  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
In  New  York  (atter  1880)  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  and  president  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Society;  and  he  built  the  Mills 
Hotels,  lodging-houses  for  working  men.     His  daughter  married  Whitelaw  Reid. 

Paol  Morton,  administrator,  died  in  New  York  City,  January  l^,  1911.  He  was  born 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  22,  1857.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began  his  business  career  as  a 
clerk  in  the  land  office  of  the  ourlington  and  Missouri  R.R.  He  showed  great  executive 
ability  as  a  railroad  man,  and  rose  to  be  second  vice-president  of  the  Santa  Fe  system  in 
1898.  He  was  secretary  of  the  navy  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  cabinet  in  i'904.-O5.  In  1906  he 
was  made  president  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  by  his  aole  administration 
helped  to  restore  the  impaired  fortunes  of  that  company.  He  became  vioe-pre^dent  ol  the 
Pan-American  R.R.  in  19 10. 

Francis  Philip  Nash,  professor  of  Latin  at  Hobart  College  in  i87i-*76  and  1882- 1907k 
died  on  February  5,  191 1.  He  was  bom  in  Florence,  Italy,  December  5,  1836,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1856  and  at  Harvard  Law  School  in  1859,  and  practised  law  in  New  York  City 
before  becoming  a  teacher.  He  edited  Two  Satires  of  Juvenal,  translated  the  American 
Prayer  Book  into  Italian,  and  contributed  to  the  Nation  (New  York). 

John  Willodc  Noble,  Secretary  of  Interior  in  President  Benjamin  Harrison's  cabinet, 
1^9-03,  died  March  22, 1912.  He  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  October 26^  1831,  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1851  and  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  in  1852,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1853.  He  practised  in  St.  Louis  (1855)  and  then  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  durinp^  which  he  became  colonel  and  brevet  brieadier^general.  He  was  U.S. 
district  attorney  m  St.  Louis  in  1867-70  and  prosecuted  whisky  and  tobacco  frauds. 

Bdward  PajTBon  North,  civil  engineer,  died  on  July  20, 101  i.  He  was  bom  id  Hartford, 
Conn.,  July  16,  1835,  studied  engineering  at  Union  College,  became  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Saratoga  &  Hudson  River  railway  in  1864,  and  in  1866  chief  engineer  of  the.  Stamford  & 
New  Canaan  Railroad,  on  which  he.  used,  probably  before  any  one -else  in  the  United  States, 
nitro-glycerine  in  rock-excavation,  in  1868  he  became  connected  with  the  Uikion  Pacific 
and  in  1873-75  with  U.S.  Army  engineering  w6rk  on  the  upper  Mississippi.  He  was  super- 
intendent of  roads  and  streets  in  New  York  City  in  1876  and,  after  being  cnief  engineer  oftbe 
Sinaloa  9c  Durango  railway  in  Mexico  (1881),  was  engineering  expert  on  many  municipal 
projects,  including  the  electric  sobways  in  New  York,  where  ne  was  head  of  the  work  on 
paving  and  repairing  streets  in  1895  and  consulting  engineer  of  the  department  of  public 
works  in  1897.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  American  Society,  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  contributed  many  papers  to  its  Transactions  and  to  technical  and  other  journals. 
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•  Jofan  Altop  Pftiae,  archaeoibgist,  died  July  24,  19 12.  He  was  bom  in  NewaHc,  N.  J., 
January  14,  1840,  and  studied  at  Andover  for  the  ConRregattonal  ministry  (ordained  1867). 
fie  also  studied  science  at  several  universities  of  the  United  States  and  Germany.  He  was 
ei^aged  in  research  work  on  the  flora  of  New  York  state,  1862-67,  and  afterwards  taught 
natural  science  at  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  Lake  Forest  University,  111.,  and  the 
CoU^e  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  City.  In  1871-72  he  was  associate  editor  of 
The  Independent  (New  York).  He  was  archaeologist  of  the  first  expedition  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Society  in  1872-7^1;  edited  and  conducted  the  Journal  of  Christian  Phildsophy 
(1882-84),  was  curator  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  1889-1906,  and  was  also 
on  the  staff  of  the  Century  Dictionary, 

WilliaittParety  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Maryland  since  1884,  died  on  January  18, 
191 1.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  September  23,  1826,  graduated  at  Hobart  College 
in  1849,  was  ordained  in  1852  upon  leaving  the  Hobart  Divinity  School,  was  rector  sue* 
cessively  in  Clyde  and  Pierrepont  Manor,  N.  Y.,  East  Saginaw,  Michifi;an,  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
Williamsport,  Penna.,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  and  wrote_^.  Peter  anajhe  Primacy  of  the 
Roman  See  and  Our  Freedom  and  our  Catholic  Heritage. 

Daniel  Kimbail  Pearsons,  philanthropist,  died  April  27,  1912.  He  was  born  in  Bradford, 
Vt.,  April  14,  1820.  He  practised  medicine  in  Massachusetts  fsom  1842  to  1857^  was  a 
farmer  in  Illinois  until  i860,  and  then  engaged  in  the  real-estate  business  in  Chicago,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1887.  He  was  childless  and  ^ave  awaiy  his  entire  fortune — he  lived  6a 
an  annuity  during  his  Last  years — to  30  colleges  in  20  different  states  (especially  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary.  Bdoit  College,  Whitman  College,  Berea  College)  and  to  a  pubfio 
library  and  museum  for  Hinsdale,  ill.,  the  village  in  which  he  made  his  home.  A  larger 
sum  had  to  be  raised  from  other  sources  before  his  donations  were  available,  and  he  gave  only 
to  smaller  institutions.     He  was  an  alderman  in  Chicago  from  1873  to  1876. 

William  Alfred  Peffer,  politician,  died  at  Grenola,  Kansas,  October  7,  1912.  He  was 
born  in  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  September  10,  18^1.  He  served  as  a  private  in 
&n  Illinois  regiment  during  the  Civil  War,  and  in  1870  removed  to  Kansas  where  he  practised 
law  and  edited  newspapers  in  Fredonia  and  Coney ville.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
state  senate  in  1874.  In  1891-97  he  was  United  States  senator  from  Kansas,  being  the  only 
member  of  the  Populist  party  in  the  Senate.  He  had  been  a  Republican  before  the  establishi 
ment  of  the  Populist  party,  which  was  largely,  due  to  him.  In  1898  he  was  the  Prohibitionist 
candidate  for  governor.  He  wrote  Myriorama,  a  National  Poem^  several  novels.  The 
Farmer's  Side  OB91)  and  Americanism  and  the  Philippines  (1900)^ 

David  Graluum  Phillipa,  novelist,  died  January  24,  191 1.  He  was  bom  in  Madison,  Ind., 
October  31,  1867,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1887.  After  a  short  career  as  a  journalist 
he  devoted  his  time  to  the  writing  of  fiction.  He  wrote  The  Great  God  Success  (1901);  The 
Golden  Fleece  (1903);  The  Cost  (1904);  The  Plum  Tree  (1905);  Light  Fingered  Gentry  (1907); 
The  Second  Generation  (1907);  Old  Wives  for  New  (1908);  and,  posthumously  published, 
The  Grain  of  Dust  (19H)  and  The  Price  She  Paid.  He  presented,  rather  crudely^  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  modem  American  life,  especially  in  high  society.  He  was  mur* 
dered  by  a  deranged  man  who  imagined  that  his  family  had  been  satirised  in  Phillips's  novel, 
The  Fashionable  Adventures  of  Joshua  Craig, 

Arthur  Tappan  Pierson,  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  editor,  died  June  3,  1911.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  March  6,  1837  and  was  ordained  in  the  ministry  upon  graduation 
from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  i860.  He  filled  pulpits  in  Detroit,  Indianapolis, 
Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere,  and  in  1888  became  editor  of  the  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World.  His  knowledge  of  the  missionary  field  was  very  extensive  and  he  was  prominent  in 
religious  conferences  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  of  which  he  was  a  leader  after  the  death  of  D.  L. 
Moody.  A  trip  around  the  world  in  the  interest  of  foreign  missions  was  interrupted  bj  tU 
health  in  Korea.  Dr.  Pierson  published  about  30  oooks  on  missions  and  other  religious 
subjects.    See  the  biography  (New  York,  191 2)  by  Delavan  Leonard  Pierson. 

Louis  McClellan  Potter,  sculptor,  died  in  Seattle*  Washington,  August  29, 191 2,  possibly 
ad  a  result  of  treatment  by  a  Chinese  physician.  He  was  born  in  Troy,  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1873,  graduated  at  Trinity  College  (Hartford)  in  1896  and  studied  in  Paris  undet 
Luc-Olivier  Merson  and  lean  Dampt.  In  Tunis  and  Alaska  he  studied  native  types.  Hid 
work,  first  realistic  and  then  imaginative,  includes  a  memorial  in  Hartford  (1909)  to  Horace 
Wells  and  "  Earthbound,"  a  s;ymbolic  piece  for  the  New  York  Child's  Welfare  Exhibit. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor  and  journalist,  died  October  29,  191 1 .  He  was  bom  at  Budapest 
Hungary,  April  10, 1847.  He  emisrated  to  America  practically  penniless  in  1864,  served  in 
the  Union  army  through  the  Civil  War,  and  became  a  reporter  on  tiie  St.  Louis  WestUchi 
Post  in  1868,  rising  to  be  editor  and  part  owner.  This  paper  he  combined  with  the  St.  Louis 
Dispatch^  which  he  bought  in  1878.  He  served  in  the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives 
in  i860  and  was  connected  with  the  Liberal  Republican  movement  in  Missouri- in  1872:  In 
1876-77  he  reported  for  the  New  York  Sun  the  proceedings  of  the  Electoral  Commission. 
In  1883  he  bought  from  Jay  Gould  the  New  York  World  (see  E.  B,  xix,  569c)  which,  although 
sensational,  through  a  fearless  editorial  policyof  combatting  political  evils  became  one  of  the 
most  influential  journals  of  the  United  States.  In  1 885  he  was  elected  a  Democratic  member 
of  Congress  but  resigned  after  a  few  months'  seirvtae. .  His  later  years,  owing  to  failing  ty9^ 
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sight  ajod  a  hi^h  state  of  nervous  irritability,  were  spent  in  l6ng  dmises  in  his  private  yacht 
on  which  he  died  in  the  harbour  of  Charleston,  S.  C  But  up  to  the  end  he  was  most  active 
in  directing  the  World.  He  founded  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  and  made  bequests  of  $500,000  each  to  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  and 
the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

'MjTtle  Reed»  author,  died  August  17,  191 1.  She  was  bom  in  Chicago,  ill.,  September 
27, 1874,  and  married  J.  S.  McCuUough  in.1906.  She  wrote  popular  fiction,  essays  and  verse, 
including  Love  Letters  of  a  Musician  (1899);  Later  Love  Letters  of  a  Musician  (1900);  The 
Spinster  Book  (1901);  Lavender  and  Old  Lace  (1902);  Pickaback  Songs  (1903);  The  Shadow 
of  Victory  (1903);  The  Master's  Violin  (1904);  The  Book  of  Clever  Beasts  (1904);  At  the 
Sign  of  the  Jack  o*  Lantern  (1905);  A  Spring  in  the  Sun  (1906);  Love  Affairs  of  Literary  Men 
(1907);  Mower  of  the  Dusk  (190^);  and  the  Wecmers  of  Dreams  (191 1  J. 

Eugene  Lamb  Richards,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Yale  in  1 891 -1906  and  a  director  of 
the  Yale  gymnasium  in  1892-1902^,  died  at  Beach  Haven,  N.  J.,  August  5,  1912.  He  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  December  27,  1838,  graduated  at  Yale  in  i860,  and  became  tutor  in 
mathematics  there  in  1868.  He  wrote  on  college  athletics  and  published  text  books  of 
Trigonometry  ii%y<))  and  Elementary  Navigation  u902). 

Manriee  Howe  Riehardson,  surgeon,  died  on  July  31,  19 12.  He  was  bom  in  Athol, 
Mass.,  on  Diecember  31,  1851,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1873  ^^^  &t  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1877,  practised  in  Boston,  and  taught  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Harvard 
after  1879,  becoming  Moseley  professor  of  surgery  in  1907.  In.  19 11  the  post  of  surgeon  in 
chief  to  the  Massachusetts-  General  Hospital  was  created  for  him. 

Theophllus  Francis  Rodenbaugh,  soldier  and  author,  died  December  19,  1912.  He  was 
born  in  Easton,  Pa.^  November  5,  1838;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Civil  War,  losing  an  arm 
and^being  made  brigadier  (March  13, 1865)  for  gallantry  at  Cold  Harbor;  entered  the  regular 
army  in  l866,  and  retired  in  1870  with  rank  of  colonel;  and  in  1904  was  made  brigadier- 
general  retired.  He  wrote:  From  Everglade  to  CaHon  with  the  Second  Dragoons  (18^5). 
Afghanistan  and  the  Anglo-Russian  Dispute  (1885)  ^^^  Sabre  and  Bayonet  (1897),  and  edited 
in  1809  the  Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution. 

Abbott  Lawrence  Rotch,  meteorolonst,  died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  April  7, 1912,  where  he  was 
bom  January  6,  i*86i.  He  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
1864,  and  became  professor  of  meteorology  at  Harvard  in  r9o6.  After  1885,  he  maintained 
from  his  private  fortune  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory  near  Boston.  Here  he 
first  introduced  the  use  of  kites  in  exploring  the  upper  air.  He  also  obtained  valuable  data 
with  registration  balloons  five  to  ten  miles  above  the  earth.  He  collaborated  with  Teis- 
serene  dfe  Bort  (19CK-06)  in  sending  a  steam  yacht  to  explore  the  tropical  atmosphere,  and 
took  part  in  scientim:  expedidonsto  South  America,  Europe  and  Africa.  He  wrote  SoUnd* 
ing  the  Ocean  of  the  Air  (\^i)  and  The  Conquest  of  the  Air  (1909).  Upon  his  death  the 
Blue  Hill  Observatory  became  the  property  of  Harvard. 

Patrick  John  Ryan,  Catholic  prelate,  died  February  11,  1911.  He  was  born  in  Thurles, 
County  Tipperar^i  Ireland,  February  20,  1831,  and  removed  to  the  United  States  after 
graduation  from  Carlow  Colle|^e  and  ordination  as  a  sub-deacon  in  1852.  He  taught  English 
Literature  at  Carondelet  Seminary  in  St.  Louis,  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1853,  and  became 
rector  of  St.  John's  Cathedral  there.  He  was  made  coadjutor*bishop  of  St.  Louis  in  1872; 
was  promoted  to  an  archbishopric  eleven  years  later;  and  m  1884  was  transferred  to  the  see 
c^  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained. for  the  rest  of  his  life.  President  Roosevelt  appointed 
him  to  the  board  of  Indian  Commissioners  in  1902.  He  wrote  What  Catholics  Do  Not 
Believe,  and :  Causes  of  Modem  Religious  Skepticism, 

•  CharLes  Robert  Sanger^  chemist,  director  of  the  Harvard  laboratory  after  September 
1903,  died  on  Febmary  25,  191 2.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  August  31,  i860,  graduated  in 
188 1  at  Harvard,  where  he  was  assistant  in  chemistry  in  1882  and  1884-^6  and  (alter  teaching 
the  same  subject  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  1886-92  and  at  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  in  1892-09)  assistant  professor  in  1899-1903  and  then  professor. 

Margaret  Euzafoeth  (Munson)  Sangster,  editor  and  author,  died  at  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J., 
June  4,  1912.  She  was  bom  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  February  22,  1838,  and  was  married 
to  George  Sangster  in  1858.  At  an  early  age  she  began  contributing  to  current  periodicals, 
and  became  one  of  the  best  known  writers  m  the  United  States  on  topics  of  special  interest 
to  Women  and  girls.  She  was  staff  editor  on  many  women's  and  children's  penodicals.  She 
wrote  Winsome  Womanhood^  Fair  est. Girlhood,  The  Queenly  Mother  in  the  Realm  of  Home^  etc. 

William  Lindsay  Scruggs,  diplomat  aikl  authority  on  South  America,  dieci  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  on  July  18, 1912.  He  was  bom.  near  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  September  14,  i8j6;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858,  edited  the  Columbus  (Georgia)  Sun  in  1862-66  and  the  Atlanta 
New  Era  in  1S70-72,  and  was  minister  to  Colombia  in  1872-77  and  (after  being  consul^ 
general  in  China)  in  1882-87  and  to  Venezuela  in. 1889-93.  In  1894-98  he  was  le^al  adviser 
of  Venesuela  and  agent  for  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute  with  Great  Bntain,  arbi- 
trated in  1897.  He  wrote  The  Colombtam  and  Venezuelan  Republics  (3  ed.,  1905),  Origin 
and  Meaningof  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (1902),  and  several  books  on  the  boundary  dispute. 

William  Mall  Sherwood,  pianist,  and  composer,  died  in  Chicago,  January  7,  ipii.  He 
was  I^Kum  at  Lyons,  N.  <Y.,  January  31, 1854,  the  son  of  a  music  teacher,  and  studied  music 
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vn'der  Wiltiam  Mason,  Kulkk,  and  Liszt.  He  was  an  organist  in  Stuttgart  and  Berlin,  and 
became  welKknown  as  a  piano  soloist  in  Europe  and  America,  being  perhaps  the  first  American 
who  could  be  ranked  as  a  first-class  pianist.  His  merits  as  a  composer  for  the  piano  were 
recognised  in  professional  circles,  and  he  wrote  Music  Study  ana  the  Mutual  Relation  o] 
Interpretation  and  Tecknic.  For  many  years  he  directed  the  Sherwood  Music  School  in 
Chicago,  where  he  settled  in  1889  as  head  piano  teacher  in  the  Conservatory,  and  his  Uni- 
versity Extension  Course  of  Music  Study  and  Piano  Flaying  was  in  many  respects  a  new 
departure.     He  gave  summer  normal  courses  at  Chautauqua. 

James  Sdioolcraft  ShemuuHi  vice-preeident  of  the  United  States  after  1909,  died  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  October  30, 1912.  He  was  born  on  his  father's  farm  near  Utica,  October  24,  1855,  and 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1878.  Admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1880,  he  established  a 
law  firm  in  Utica  which  continued  until  1907.  His  savings  were  first  invested  in  a  canning 
factory  founded  by  his  father,  and  the  enterprise  prospered  greatly  under  his  guidance. 
Although  at  first  he  followed  his  family  in  its  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  he  soon 
became  a  Republican.  He  was  mayor  of  Utica  in  188^-85.  In  the  winter  of  1887,  when 
only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  he  be^n  a  career  in  the  House  of  Representatives  which  was 
uninterrupted  until  1908  except  during  the  term  of  the  J2nd  Congress  (1891-93)  to  which  he 
failed,  by  a  small  number  of  votes,  to  be  elected.  In  the  political  campaigns  of  1895,  1900, 
and  1908,  he  was  chairman  of  the  New  York  Republican  State  Convention,  and  in  1906  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Congressional  Committee.  It  was  in  the  latter 
capacity  that  he  appealed  to  Republicans  throughout  the  country  for  one-dollar  subscrip- 
tions, and  obtained  a  large  sum  of  money.  For  many  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional committee  on  Indian  affairs — he  was  related  to  Henry  Schoolcraft,  the  well-known 
writer  on  American  Indians — and  it  was  on  this  committee  that  his  most  important  legislative 
work  was  done;  he  also  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
In  1908  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Taft,  and' 
he  was  re^nominated  at  the  Republican  Narional  Convention  of  1912.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  expert  parliamentarians  in  Congress  in  his  time.  His  sympathies  were  with  the  con- 
servative or     stand-pat"  wing  of  the  Republican  party. 

iUbert  Keith  Smiley,  philanthropist,  died  at  Redlands,  Cal.,  December  2,  1912.  He  was 
bom  of  Quaker  parentage  at  Vassalboro,  Me.,  March  17,  1828,  and  graduated  at  Haverford 
College,  m  1849.  Until  1879  he  was  a  teacher,  but  then  began  to  develop  a  large  tract  of 
land  m  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  including  the  beautiful  Lake  Mohonk,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased ten  years  previously.  It  became  a  popular  summer  resort,  and  Smiley,  who  was- 
now  a  member  of  the  board  of  U.S.  Indian  Commissioners,  arranged  at  his  own  expense  for 
a  conference  each  autumn  for  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  Indians  and  later  of  other 
dependent  peoples,  the  Filipinos,  Hawaiians,  and  rorto  Ricans.  The  first  of  these  was  held 
in  1882.  Likewise,  after  1894,  he  called  an  annual  spring  conference  in  the  interest  of  inter- 
national arbitration.  In  1889,  he  and  his  brother  Alfred  H.  (d.  1903)  purchased  a  large- 
property  at  Redlands,  Cal.  In  1898,  he  presented  a  public  library  to  Kedlands,  and  he 
served  as  trustee  for  Brown  University  and  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Geriit  Smith,  composer,  professor  of  music  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  Yor»c 
City,  died  July  21,  19 12,  in  Darien,  Connecticut.  He  was  a  grand-nephew  of  the  abolitionist 
of  the  same  name,  was  born  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  December  11,  1859,  was  educated  at 
Hobart  College,  where  he  was  chapel  organist,  studied  music  in  Stuttgart  and  under  Haupt 
and  Rohde,  in  Berlin,  and  was  successively  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Buffalo,  St^ 
Peter's,  Albany,  and  (1885)  Old  South  Church,  New  York  City,  where  he  gave  many  organ 
recitals.  He  composed  songs,  notably  "The  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes"  and  a  cycle 
ThisUedownt  and  ecclesiastical  music,  including  a  cantata   King  David. 

John  Bernhardt  Smith,  entomologist,  died  on  March  12,  191 2:  He  was  born  in  New 
Yoric  City,  November  21,  1858,  had  a  common  school  education,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1879.  In  1884  he  became  a  special  agent  of  the  Entomological  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  1889  professor  of  entomology  in  Rutgers  College  and 
entomologist  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Colleg^e  experiment  station.  As  state  entomolo- 
gist, after  1898,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  extermination  of  mosquitos  in  New  Jersey.  He  Wrote 
Economic  Entomohty  (1806)  and  Our  Insect  Friends  and  Enemies  (iqog), 

Paul  Smith,  guide  and  hunter,  died  in  Montreal,  December  15,  1912.  He  was  born  in 
Milton,  Vermont,  August  20,  1825,  and  in  1852  built  a  Hunters'  Home  at  Loon  Lake  in  the 
Adirondacks  of  New  York,  whence  about  1858  he  removed  to  St.  Re^s  Lake,  where  he  built 
a  hotel  and  where  the  whole  region  came  to  be  known  by  his  name.  The  development  of  the. 
Adirondack  country  was  largely  due  to  him. 

John  Russell  Soley.  lawyer  and  naval  historian,  died  September  ib,  191 1.  He  was  bom 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  October  i,  1850  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1870.  He  made  a  specialty 
of  international  law,  taught  at  the  Naval  Academy,  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy  in 
1890*93,  and  wrote  a  number  of  books  on  naval  and  maritime  subjects.  Among  them  are 
The  Blockade  of  the  Cruisers  (1883),  in  a  series  on  the  American  Civfl  War,  Foreign  Systems 
of  Naval  Education  (1879)  and  Life  of  Admiral  Porter  (l9<>3). 

Julius  Staheli  American  soldier,  died  in  New  York  City,  December  4, 1 91 2.  He  was  born, 
November  5,  1825,  in  Hungary,  and  was  educated  in  Budapest.     After  fighting  for  Hunga- 
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pan  independence  under  Koseuth  ia  1848  he  came  to  the  United  States  (i$56)  and  engaged 
m  journalism  until  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  In  this  he  participated,  first  as  tieutenant- 
colonel  of  a  New  York  regiment,  and  rose  td  be  major-general  of  volunteers  in  March  1863. 
He  was  prominent  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  Fremont's  operations  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  in  Pope's  Army  of  Virginia,  and  fox  a|shortjtime|had  command  of  the  nth 
Army  Corps.  In  March.  1863  he  held  a  command  in  the  defence  ol  Washington.  He  was 
American  consul  at  Yokohama,  and  consul-general  at  Shanghai  in  1884-^5. 

Isidor  Straus,  merchant  and  philanthropist,,  was  a  victim  of  the  "Titanic  *'  disaster  April 
15*  I9I3-  He  was  born  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  February  6,  1845,  went  to  the  United  States 
when  nine  years  of  age  and  wa^  educated  in  Georgia*  In  1863  he  went  to  Europe  to  assist  ia 
purchasing. steamers  and  supplies  for  the  Conf^erate  Government,  and  three  years  later 
}bined  his  lather  in  New  York  City  in  the  business  of  importing  pottery  and  elassware.  He 
was  also  a  partner  in  several  large  department  stores  in  New  York  Citv.  He  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  tariff  reform  and  sound  money,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Democratic  pres- 
idential campaign  of  1892,  and  in  1894-95  served  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  assisted  in  drafting  the  W^ilson  Tariffs  He  was  connected  with  many  charitable 
and  philanthropic  institutions,  notably  the  Educational  Alliance  of  New  York  City. 

Ralph  Stockman  Tarr,  geographer,  died  March  21,  1912.  He  was  born  at  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  January  15, 1864  ana  graduated  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  1 80 1.  He  was  assistant  professor  of  geology  at  Cornell  University  in  1892-97,  pro- 
fessor of  dynanuc  geology  and  physical  geography  in  1 897-1 906,  and  thereafter  pro^aor  of 
physical  geography..  He  had  an  international  reputation  through  his  work  in  geology  and 
geography,. especially  in  the  field  of  glaciology,  in  the  study  of  which  he  made  several  expedi- 
tions to  Greenland  and  Alaska,— ^ne  to  Alaska  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society  shortly  before  his  death.  He  was  president  in  1911-12  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Geographers,  and  was  an  associate-editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographi- 
cal Society  and  the  Journal  <?f  Geography.  He  wrote  a  number  of  valuable  papers  and  mono 
graphs,  and  was  the  author  of  a  wioely-used  series  of  geographical  text-books,  of  a  New 
Physical  Geography  (1904),  etc. 

Denman  Thompson,  actor,  died  April  14, 191 1 .  He  was  born  at  Girardi  Pa.^  io  1833,  but 
was  reared  in  New  Hampshire.  He  began  his  professional  career  with  a  travelling  circus  in 
New  England  about  1850..  His  work  on  the  stage  was  inconspicuous,  until,  in  1875,  he  wrote 
a  short  play,  Joshua  WkiUomb,  portraying  characteristic  types  of  rural  New  England,  which 
was  immediately  successful  and  was  expanded  by  its  author  to  lareer  proportions  and 
renamed  The  Old  Homestead,  This  meduim,  peculiarly  fittcMl  to  his  abilities,  was  his  sole 
dramatic  resource  until  he  abandoned  the  stage  in  1910,  and  it  brought  him  a  large  fortune, 

Bradford  Torrey,  naturalist,  died  at  Santa  Barbara^  California,  on  October  7, 1912.  He 
was  born  in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  on  October  9,  1843,  and  had  a  common  school  education. 
He  was  an  editor  in  1 886-1 901  of  the  Youth* s  Companion  (Boston),  and  among  hiB  books 
were:  Birds  in  the  Bush  (1885),  A  Rambler* s  Lease  (1889),  A  Florida  Sketch- Book  (1894), 
Every-Day  Birds  (1900),  The  Clerk  qJ  the  Woods  (1903)  and   Nature*s  Invitation  {1904). 

Eugene  F*  Ware,  lawyer  and  poet,  widely  known  as  "Ironquill,"  died  at  Cascade,  Colo., 
July  I,  191 1.  He  was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  29,  1841  and  was  reared  in  Iowa.  He 
served  in  the  Union  cavalry  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  admitted  to  the  Kansas  bar  in  1871. 
He  held  public  office  as  (Republican)  state  senator  in  1879-84  and  was  U.S.  pension  com- 
missioner in  1902-05.  His  newspaper  ver^  was  afterwards  collected  in  the  Rhymes  oj 
Ironquill  which  has  run  through  many  editionfi.  Among  his  other  works  are  The  Rise  ana 
Fall  oj  the  Saloon  (1900);  The. Lyon  Campaign  and  History  of  the  First  Iowa  Infantry  (1907) 
Ithurtel  (1909) ;  From  Court  to  Court  (1909).  He  also  made  translations  of  French  and  Latin 
nyorks,  including  Justinian's  Roman  Water  Law, 

beniy  White  Warren,  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  on  July  23,  1912.  He  was  born  in  W^iiliamsburg,  Massachusetts,  on  January  4, 
1 83 1,  and  was  a  brother  of  William  Fairfield  Warren  (b.  1833;  president  of  Boston  Univer* 
sity,  1873-1903).  He  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  in  1853,  was  ordained  in  1855, 
filled  pastorates  in  Ma^chusetts  in  187 1,  in  Philadelphia  in  1871-74  and  from  1879  to  1880 
when  he  was  elected  bishop.  He  edited  The  Study  (1896-1900)  and  was  a  prolific  writer, 
publishing  Recreations  in  Astronomy  (1879),  The  Bible  in  the  World* s  Education  (1899),  etc. 

Alexander  Stewart  Webb,  military  officer  and  educator,  died  February  12,  1911.  He 
was  bom  in  New  York  City,  February  15,  1831,  and  was  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  in  1855.  In  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  being  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  June  1863.  He  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  on  the 
l^ptdaa,  and  at  Spottsylvania.  At  the  time  of  Lee's  surrender  he  was  General  Meade's 
chief  of  staflF.  After  the  war  he  was  brevetted  major-general  an  the  regular  army.  In  1870  he 
was  discharged  at  his  own  request  because  in  the  previous  year  he  had  been  chosen  president 
of  the  Colitae  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Here  he  remamed  until  190^,  when  he  retired* 
He  wrote  'The  Peninsula,  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  McClellan  Campaign  of  1862. 

Frederic  Cope  Whitehouse,  lawyer  and  archaeobgist,  died  November  16,  1911.  He  was 
born  at  Rochester,  N^  Y.,  November  9,  1842,  graduated  at  Columbia  University  in.i86i, 
studied  in  Europe,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1871 »     He  spent  much  time 
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in  E^[ypt|  iftveseigltttiig  Semitic  •  tracHtione  in  regard  tathat  country,  and  attempting  to 
identity  localities  mentioned  in  the  Bible»  In  i882»  he  discovered  tiie  depr essioB  in  the 
desert  now  known  as  the  Wadi  Raiyan  and  advocated  unsuccessfully  its  use  a»  a  storage 
reservoir  for  the  water  of  the  Nile.  The  khedive  granted  him  the  Mejidieh  order  for  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  Nile  regulation,  and  he  was  also  a  commander  of  the  Osmanieh  order. 

Ozi  William  Wbitaker,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop,  died  February  9,  1911.  He  wa^ 
bom  at  New  Salem,  Mass.,  May  10,  1830,  and  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest,  in  1863, 
after  graduation  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  After  serving  two  years  as  rector 
at  Gold  Hill,  Nev.,  he  held  a  charge  in  Englewood,  N.  J.,  but  returned  to  Nevada  in  1867* 
and  was  rector  at  Virginia  City  for  two  years.  He  wlas  then  (1869)  consecrated  missionary 
bishop  of  Nevada,  and  became  assistant  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  in  1886.  In  1887  he 
succeeded  Bishop  Stevens.  He  laboured  assiduously  for.the  extension  of  the  diocese  until 
failing  eye-^ht  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  charge  in  1910. 

Wilbur  Wrighty  aeronaut,  died  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  May  ^o,  191a.  He  was  born  near 
Millville,  Indiana,  on  April  16,  .1867,  and  was  the  son  of  Milton  Wright,. a  bishop  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ.  He  was  educated  in  the  high  schools  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  and 
Dayton,  Ohio.  He  and  his  brother,  Orville,  were  early  interesrt:ed  in  oroblems  of  flying,  and 
about  1900  began  experiments  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  in  "gliding"  from  some  high 
points*  In  1903  they  ventured  to  fit  a  petrol  mptor  to  their  machine,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  accomplished  a  flight  of  260  yds.,  the  flrst  successful  experiment  of  the  kind  with  a 
motor-propelled  aeroplane.  On  October  5,  1905,  they  established  a  record  by  flying  24^ 
miles  at  a  speed  of  38  miles  an  hour.  They  unsuccessfully^  tried  to  sell  their  patents  t»  some 
one  who  would  develop  them,  without  any  public  exhibition.  They  were  therefore  obliged 
to  coqie  out  into  the  open,  and  Wilbur  went  to  France,  where  his  great  flight  of  56  miles  on 
September  21,  1908,  established  his  fame.  He  set  up  a  school  at  Pau  and  trained  pupils. 
On  December  31st  of  that  year  he  flew  ^7  mHes,  remaining  2  hrs.  20  min.  in  the  air.  After 
that  his  advice  and  his  machines  wer^  in  great  demand.  He  visited  Italv  and  England  in 
1909,  nnd  on  his  return  to  America  devoted  himself  to  tests,  which  resulted  in  the  sale  to  the 
War  Department  of  a  machine  for  $30,000.  From  then  till  his  death  he  worked  mainly  on 
the  mecnanical  side  of  the  business. 

Walter  Wyman,  physician,  died  November  21,  191 1.  He  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
August  17,  1848,  and  graduated  at  Amherst  CoUep^e  (1670)  and  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College 
(1873).  He  entered  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  in  1876.  His  career  was  one  of  great 
activit)r  in  promoting  better  sanitary  conditions  among. seamen  and  the  prevention  of 
epidemics,  and  he  established  the  first  government  sanatorium  for  consumptives,  at  Fort 
Stanfton,  N.  M.  After  1902  he  was  surgeon-general  of  the  U.S.  public  health  and  marine 
hospital  service.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  government  regulation  of  serums, 
toxins,  etc.,  and  the  establishment  of  a  leprosy  investigation  station  in  Hawaii. 
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Population  {igio),  2,138,093  (16.9%  more  than  in  1900);  average  number  jpersq.  m. 
41.7  (35,7  in  1900).  Of  the  total  56.6%  were  native  whites  (15%  native  whites  of 
foreign  parentage),  0;9%  foreign-bom  whites,  and  42.5%  negroes  (45.2%  in  1900). 
In  II  colinties  running  from  East  to  West  across  thfe  central  part  of  the  state  (the 
*'  black  belt  "),  negroes  made  up  75%  or  more  of  the  population,  and  in  10  others  50% 
or  more.  Negroes  constituted  42.3%  of  the  urban  population  (45.3%  in  1900),  and 
42.5%  (45.2%  in  1900)  of  the  rural,  including  towns  of  less  than  2,500.  The  '^  rural '' 
population  was  82.7%  of  the  total.  The  cities  with  2,500  inhabitants  or  over  were: 
Birmingham,  132,685;  Mobile,  51,521;  Montgomery,  38,136;  Selma,  13,649;  Anniston, 
12,794;  Bessemer,  10,864;  Gadsden,  16,557,  Tuscaloosa,  8,407;  Huntsville  (town), 

7,611;  Dothan,  7,016;  Florence,  6,689;  New  Decatur,  6,118;  Talladega,  5,854. 

Agriculture. — In  1000-1910  the  number  of  farms  increased  ^7.8%  and  tlhe  acreage  of 
improved  land  1 2  %,  although  the  total  area  of  farm  land  increased  only  0.2%.  The  average 
number  of  acres  in  a  farm  was  92 r7  in  1900  and  only  78.9  in  19 10,  The  value  of  farm 
property  increased  from  Ii79.399i882  to  $370,138,429  ($216,944,175  land;  $71,309,416 
buildings;  $16,290,004  implements;  and  $65,594,834  domestic  animals).  1h  1910  the 
average  value  of  farm  land  per  acre  was  $10.46;  and  60.2%  (in  1890  48.6%)  of  the  farms 
were  operated  by  tenants. 

In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the  state  ranked  bebw  Texas  and  Georgia  in  production 
of  cotton — 1,330,000  bales  (173  lbs.  per  A.).  Other  crops  were;  Indian  corn,  54,180,000  bu- 
(3,150,000  A.);  whea.t,  318,000  bu.  (30,000  A.);  oats,  5;200,ooo  bu.  (260,000  A.)  rye,  12,000 
bu.  (1,000  A.);  rice,  9,000  bu.  (300 AO;  potatoes,  1,215,000  bu.  (15,000  A.);  hay,  261,000 tons 
(ao9,ooo  A.);  and  tobacco,  225,000  lbs.  (300  A.),  in  1909  (U.  S.  Census)  the  value  of  :aU 
vegetables  (excluding  potatoes)  was  l5»379i577  (69^4618  A.>  and  of  orchard  fruits,  $1,818,509 

^See  E,  B,i,  ^S9  ^t  seq,  .  '   ii 
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(peaches  and  nectarines,  $1,055,971;  apples,  $620,745).  On  January  t,  t^iaf  there  wct« 
on  farms  143,000  horses,  265,000  mules.  396,000  milch  cows,  540,000  other  neat  csLttle* 
1 40,<KX)  sheep  and  1.533,000  swine. 

Besides  tne  staple  fruit  crops,  especially  peaches,  the  Alabama  farmers  have  recently 
experimented  with  pecans,  Japanese  persimmons,  Satsuma  oranges  (usually  planted  with 
pecan  trees)  etc.,  and  many  cotton  larmers  are  turning  to  horticulture  or  truck-filising: 
•because  of  the  advance  of  the  boll- weevil.  The  same  cause  tends  to  promote  the  selection 
of=  hardier  cotton  artd  more  scientific  methods  of  cultivation.  The  Alabama  experiment 
station  at  Tuskegee  in  191 1  and  191a  carried  on  important  studies  in  feeding  beef-cattle 
and  swine;  it  has  bred  two  new  varieties  of  cotton,  notably  "Carver's  hybrid,"  and  had 
experimented  with  Indian  com  to  produce  a  breed  which  will  resist  weevil.  There  is  a  state 
department  of  agriculture  and  industries,  and  a  board  of  agriculture  (established  in  191 1) 
supervises  appropriations  for  farm  demonstration  work.  County  commissioners  are.au> 
thorised  to  appropriate  funds  for  farm  demonstration  work  or  "farm  Ufe  clubs"  in  counties 
where  such  work  has  been  undertaken  by  Federal  or  state  authorities. 

Minerals. — ^^Natural  gas  iand  petroleum  were  discovered  at  Fayette  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  Warrior  coal  field,  eariy  in  1909,  when  gas  was  found  475  ft.  below  the  surface.  Wells 
drilled  early  in  1910 — some  2,200  ft.  deei>— -had  varying  success.  The  field  is  undeveloped 
and  the  find  has  not  yet  been' of  commercial  importance.  In  191 1  the  total  value  of  mineral 
products  was  $28,005,278.  The  largest 'items  wfere:  coal,  15,021,421  tons,  valuefd  at  $I9r 
079,949,  nearly  10%  less  than  in  1916,  but  ranking. Alabama  5th  in  the  Unlan;  and  iron, 
1,617^150  tons  (pig),  worth  $17,379,171  (not  incltided  in  total  given  above),  more  than  a 
quarter  less  than  the  value  in  1910,  and  3,955,582  tons  of  ore  ($4,876,106;  3d  in  the  United 
States).  The  Woodward  mine  with  502,471  tons  of  ore  ranked  17th  of  the  iron  mines  of 
the.  country.  Clay  products,  $1,947,102— a  slight  increase  over  1910.  Mineral  watet^  were 
reported  sold  from  10  springs  (3  in  Mobile  county),  and  a  little  mica  is  found. 

Manuf(Utures.*^ln  1909  the  number  of  establishments  was  3,398  (in  1904,  1,882,  the  in- 
crease bemg  lat^ety  in  saw  mills  and  timber  plants);  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing was  81,972,  of  whom  72,148  were  wage  earners;  the  invested  capital  was  $173,  r8o,- 
000;  and  the  value  of  products,  $145,962,000.  Among  the  more  important  manufactures 
were:  lumber  and  timber  products  (mostly  ydlow  pine),  including  the  output  of  plahing- 
mills  and  wooden  packing  boxes,  $26,058,000;  cotton  goods,  including  small  'wares, 
$22,212,000;  cotton-seed  oil  and  cake,  $9,178,000,  ranking  the  state  6th  in  this  industry; 
iron  and  steel  blast  furnaces,  $21,236,000;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  $11,550,000, 
and  iron  arid  steel,  not  separately  reported;  coke,  $8,843,000;  steam  railwa>^  cars  and  shop 
construction,  $7,528,000;  fertilisers,  $6,423,^xx>  ($2,159,000)— --Alabama  ranking  7th  in  ferti- 
lisers; flour  and  ^rist  mill  products,  $2,779,000;  printing  and  publishing,  $2,768^000;  and  tur- 
pentine and  rosm,  $2,472,000— Alabama  ranking  3rd  in  this  industry. 

The  principal  manufacturing  cities  were:  Birmingham  ($24,128,000,  nearly  J  of  the  state's 
total  and  including  45%  of  the  state's  foundry  and  machine-shop  products);  Bessemer 
(^6,106,000);  Montgomery  ($5,442,000);  Mobile  ($5,429,000),  and  Anniston  ($4,33^,000). 

Tfanshortation, — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  5,295.11  m.  Under  the  Federal 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1910  work  was  begun  on  making  a  4  ft.  depth  in  the  Alabama  and 
Coosa  rivers  to  Wetumpka  and  on  the  27  ft.  channel  (200-300-  ft.  wide)  ia  Mobile  harbour, 
to  be  finished  about  1914;  on  the  Warrior  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  three  lockS|  in  addirion  to  13 
formerly  built  in  a  series  of  17,  were  practically  completed  in  1911-12.  The  legislature  l^as 
created  a  state  highway  commission,  authorised  to  administer  for  good  roads  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $154,000,  which  may  be  increased  at  the  option  of  the  governor  by  not 
more  than  $4000  a  year  ior  each  county  appropriating  an  equal  amoimt. 

Government,— Th^  quadrennial  regular  session  of  the  legislature. was  held  January 
to  April  1911.  A  state  court  of  appeals  of  three  members  (salary,  $5,000),  elected  for 
six  years,  was  created,  to  relieve  the  supreme  court  and  to  have  final  jurisdiction  in 
certain  minor  cases.  A  constitutional  amendment. prohibiting  the  s^e  or  possession  of 
liquor  was  defeated  at  a  special  election,  November  29,  1.9 10.  The  strict  prohibitionist 
legislation  of  1907  and  1908  (in  effect  January  i,  1909)  was  replaced  by  the  Parks  local 
(county)  option  bill  (Feb.  21,  191 1),  which  provides  that  counties  may  vote  not  only 
for  or  against  the  sale  of  liquor  but  wli<^ther  liquor  shall  be  sold  by  dispensary,  and 
prohibits  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  except  within  the  corporate  limits  of  cities  or 
towns  which  continually  employ  at  least  one  policeman.  This  law  was  held  constitu- 
tional by  the  state  courts  in  X912,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 
Under  this  law  15  counties  voted  in  1911  aiid  2ini9i2:9£orxiQ  licence,  7  for  licence 
and  I  for  a  county  dispensary.  The  Smith  Bill  (1911)  regulates  strictly  the  licensed 
Mie  of  liquor,  forbidding  it  between  1  r  p.m.  and  6  A.H.  and  limiting  the  miinber  of  saloons 
in  incorporated  places  according  to  population. 
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•  Conimiflmoii  govermneat  was  made  laattdatory  for  dtie»  of  1 00,000  or  over  (only  Bhmiing- 
ham  in  iQio)  and  for  cities  between  23,000  and  ^,000  (only  Montgomery  in  1910);  and  per* 
missive  for  ail  other  cities  above  1,000  on  petition  and  favourable  vote.  The  "recall" 
of  a  commissioner  is  provided  for.  Cordova,  Hartzell,  Huntsville,  Talladega,  Tuscaloosa 
and  Sheffield  (Aug.  19,  1912;  in  e^ectOct.  5}  have  adopted  commission  gpyernment-r-also 
Mobile,  the  only  city  in  Class  "B,"  legislation  not  bein^  mandatory  for  this  class.  Civil 
service  reguiations  were  provided  for  police  in  cities  of  25,000  or  more.  In  November  1912 
the  people  adopted  an  amendment  abolishing  the  fe^  system  in  Jefferson  county. 

Primary  elections  are  taken  under  state  control-r-ralthou^h  the  party  state  committQes 
still  have  much  power  and  may  fix  assessments  on  candidates — and  must  be  hdd  through- 
out the  state  on  the  same  day  (four  months  or  more  before  the  regular  November  election) 
for  state  and  county  elective  officers,  representatives  in  Congress  and  presidential  electors. 
Corporations  are  foroidden  to  contribute  for  or  against  nominations.  • 

Among  important  labour  measures  is  one  requiring  the  appointment  by  the  governor 
of  an  inspector  of  coal  mines  for  each  2^500,000  tons  of  coal  mined;  the  inspectors  must 
investigate  accidents  promptly  and  they^  may  close  mines  and  must  oversee  the  re-openin&r 
of  old  mines;  the  law  minutely  prescribes  measures  for  insuring  safety,  sanitation  and 
ventilation,  and  forbids  women  and  boys  under  14  to  work  in  mines.  A  itate  board  of 
mediation  and  arbitrati<m  was  created,  and  similar  local  boards  were  authorised. 

On  January  3,  191 1  (210  U.  S.  219,  Bailey. v.  Alabama)  the  United  States  supreme 
court  (Justices  Lurton  and  Holmes  dissenting)  declared  the  Alabama  "Contract  of  Service" 
(or  peonage)  Law  counter  to  the  13th  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  and  uncon- 
stitutional because  the  state  rule  of  evidence  gave  the  accused  no  opportunity  to  prove  or 
testify  to  his  uncommunicated  motiveSt  purpose  or  intention,  altd  the  law  made  breaking 
a  contract  on  which  a  cash  payment  had  been  advanced  prima  facie  evidence  of  intent  to 
defraud.  The  legislature  on  March  9,  191 1,  provided  for  the  conviction  and  punishment 
of  anyone  entering  into  a  written  contract  for  service  or  rent  of  land  with  intent  to  defraud 
and  with  like  intent  obtaining  monejr  or  property  thereon;  the  hew  act  omits  the  provision 
making  breach  of  contract  pnma  facie  evidence  of  intent  to  defraud  and  a  provision  wh^ 
gave  one-half  of  the  fine  to  the  injured  party. 

The  salary,  of  the  governor  was  increased  from  I5000  to  $7500.  A  mansion  for  the 
governor  was  purchased  in  191 1,  and  the  legislature  appropriated  $106,000  (available  in 
1 91 2-13)  for  tne  improvement  of  the  state  capitol  at  Montgomery.  The  capitol  wing'  has 
been  completed  on  this  appropriation.  An  oyster  commission  was  created  to  preserve  and 
develop  oyster,  shrimp,  terrapin  and  turtle  nsh^iies  and  to  control  canneries  of  sea-food. 
Columbus  Day  (12  October)  and  Mardi  Gras  were  made  l^al  holidays. 

Finance, — ^The  bonded  debt  on  September  30,  1912  was  19,057,000;  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  September  30, 191 1,  $7,071,  thereceipts  for  tne  following  year,  $6,261 ,237;  the  year's 
disbursements,  $6,3^1,852.  An  act  of  1911  taxes  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  oh  th6 
basis  of  mileage  of  lines  operated;  express  companies,  doing  intrastate  business;  sleeping  car 
companies,  $5,Joo  a  year — besides  a  municipal  privilege  tax;  insurance  companies,  i  J-2  %  of 
gross  premium  less  cancelled  premiums, — besides  municipal  taxes;  brewers,  automobile  owners, 
corporations  (franchise) ,  bottlers,  rectifiers,  theatres,  ball-parks,  travelling  salesmen,  peddlers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  brokers,  freight  lines,  etc.  A  state  banking  department  was  created  in  191 1. 

CkarUies  and  Penal  InstUnUions. — In  191 1  the  legislature  provided  for  the  Alabama  home 
of  refuge,  at  East  Lake  (Birmingham),  for  wayward  and  delinquent  white  females  between 
12  and  18,  and  for  a  reform  school  at  Mount  Meigs  for  juvenile  negro  law-breakers,  taking 
over  the  reformatory  formerly  managed  by  the  State  Federation  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs. 
The  office  of  state  prison  inspector  was  created,  and  a  juvenile  court  of  Jefferson  county 
(including  Birmingnam)  was  established.  Liberal  provision  was  made  for  pensioning 
Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Education, — ^For  public  schools  the  state  appropriated  for  the  year  ending  Septeniber 
30,  191 1,  $i,933t86i;  county  appropriations  amounted  to  $389,164  and  city  appropriations 
to  $405,108.  In  addition  $317,600  was  available  from  general  property  taxes,  loans,  bond 
sales,  etc.  The  total  income  for  the  nine  district  agricultural  schools  was  $56,365;  and  for 
the  normal  schools  $483,396, — $102,761  for  the  six  schools  for  whites  (at  Daphne,  Florence. 
Jacksonville,  Livingston,  Moundville  and  Troy),. and  $380,63 j,  largely  from  non-officiaJ 
sources,  for  the  three  negro  schools  (at  Montgomery,  Normal  and  Tuskegee).  In  10 il 
$100  for  each  county  was  aj^propriated  for  pubuc  school  libraries  in  towns  or  1,000  inhabit- 
ants or  less.  Connected  with  the  work  of^the  rural  schools  is  the  Boys'  Corn  Club  (first 
organised  in  Alabama  in  1910)  for  interesting  boys  in  scientific  agriculture.  In  19 11  thfe 
Girls*  Industrial  School  became  the  Girls'  Technical  Institute.^  In  191 1  the  legislature 
established  the  North  East  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Industriial  Institute  at  Lineville 
for  whites  "over  the  age  of  seven  years,"  and  the  Alabama  School  of  Trades  and  Industry 
for  Boys  and  Young  Men  (white)  at  Ragland  (to  be  opened  in  I913).  In  illiteracy  the  state  f 
percentage,  22.9%  of  aH  10  years  of  age  and  more  in  1910  {34%  in  1900),  was  exceeded  only  by 
that  of  Louisiana  (29  % )  and  of  South  Carolina  (2^.7  % ).  Among  whites  the  rate  was  9.9  % 
in  1910  (14.7  %  in  1900)  and  among  negroes  40.1  %  in  1910  (57.4%  in  1900)* 
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The  school  population  m  1912  was  727.^97  (399*273  white;  328,024'  n^;ro);  the  cnfoll- 
meot,  445,105  (298,648  white?  H6»457  negro);  and  the  percentage  of  lull  time  attendance 
61  for  whites  and  59  for  negroes.  The  average  school  term  was  132  days  foi'  whites  and  96 
for  negroes.    The  receipts  for  schools  were  $3,703,711  and  the  expenditures,  $3^547 f955- 

Eistdry.^-¥or  several  years  preceding  191 2,  the  most  prominent  question  in  local 
politics  was  that  of  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  administra- 
tion which  came  into  office  in  January  191 1,  and  e^ecially  Governor  Emmet  O'Keal 
(b.  1853;  his  father  Edward  A.  O'Neal  was  governor  in  1882-86),  was  opposed  to  state- 
wide prohibition  and  enacted  the  Parks  coimty  option  law.  In  February  ipii  a  negro 
who  had  accosted  a  white  woman  was  lynched  after  being  taken  from  officers  on  the  way 
to  the  Eufaula  jail ;  and  on  April  2, 191 1 ,  a  negro  accused  of  rape  was  taken  from  the  sheriff 
of  Bullock  county  and  was  lynched  near  Union  Springs.  Governor  O'Neal  preferred 
charges  against  the  sheriff^  who  had  said  that  he  was  kidnapped  in  daylight.  He  was 
removed  from  office  (May  25,  191 1).  In  191 2  a  negro  was  lynched  at  Bessemer  (Jan. 
28th),  one  at  Hale's  Station  (Aug.  5th),  one  near  Gadsden  (Aug.  28th),  one  at  Wetumpka 
(Nov.  1 8th)  and  one  at  Butler  (Dec.  7th),— all  for  murder.  An  international  conference 
on  the  negro  was  held  at  Tuskegee,  April  1 7-19, 191 2.  There  was  no  state  election  in  191 1 ; 
the  election  in  November  191 2  resulted  in  a  large  majority  for  Woodrow  Wilson  for  pres- 
ident (82,440  votes  to  22,680  for  Roosevelt,  9,730  for  Taft  and  3,029  for  Debs,  who  re- 
ceived 1,399  in  1908),  and  in  the  choice  of  the  regular  Democratic  nominees  for  members 
of  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives,  10  under  the  new  apportionment,  instead  of  9  as 
formerly.  In  the  Democratic  National  Convqition  the  state  delegates  had  supported  for 
the  presidential  nomination  Oscar  W.  Underwood  (b.  1862),  one  of  the  congressmen  from 
Alabama,  who  had  won  national  prominence  as  the  leader  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  John  Hollis  Bankhead  (b.  1 84  2) ,  who  had  succeeded  John  T.  Moi:gan 
as  United  States  senator  in  1997,  was  re-elected  in  January  191 1  for  the  term  1913-19. 

Bibliography. — ^Lawj  (2  vols.  Montgomery,  1911)  aad  other  official  reports. 
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Popidatiofi  (1910)  204,354,  66.2%  more  than  in  1900.     Density  1.8  per  sq.  m.  (i.i 

in  1 900) .    Foreign-bom  whites  constituted  2 2 .9  %  of  the  total  (in  1 900,  .18.2%);  native 

whites  6j%  (more  than  one-third  born  of  foreign  parents);  negroes  1%^  Indians  and 

Asiatics  15.1  %.    Nine  cities  and  towns  each  with  2,500  or  more  contained  31  %  of  the 

total;  in  1900  the  four  such  places  contained  15.9%.    Thirteeja  cities  and  towns  with 

less  than  2,500  each,  made  up  8%  of  the  1910  total;  ten  made  up  7.2  %  of  the  1900  total. 

The  largest  municipalities  in  1910  were:  Tucson,  13,193  (7,531  in  1900);  Phoenix, 

11,134  (5,544  in  1900);  Bisbee,  9,019;  Globe,  7,083  (incorporated  1907);  Douglas,  6,437 

(inc.,  1905);  Prescott,  5,092  (3,559  in  1900);  Clifton  4,874  (inc.  1909);  Nogales,  3,514 

(1,761  in  1900);  Yuma,  2,914  (inc.  1902), 

AgricvUure, — In  Arizona  agriculture  is  more  and  more  intensive;  the  acreage  in  farms 
decreased  from  1*935,327  to  1,246,613  between  1900  and  i9io»  but  the  improved  land  in 
farms  increased  from  254,^21  to  350,173  acres;  the  average  farm  acreage  fell  from  333.2 
to  135.1,  and  the  value  of  the  farm  property  increased  from  129,993,847  to  $75,123,970 
($42,349,737,  land;  $4.935r573»  buildings;  $i,787,790»  implements;  and  $26,050,870,  domestic 
animals).  Of  the  land  area  about  1.7  %  was  in  farms  in  1910.  .  The  average  vajue  of  farm 
land  per  acre  was  $^3.97.  In  four  counties  crossed  by  the  Gila  river — Maricopa,  Graham, 
Yuma  and  Pinal — there  is  th6  largest  Use  of  irrigation.  The  total  acreage  irrigated  in  1909 
was  320,051  (62.2%  more  than  in  1.8^);  of  this  total  307,778  was  supplied  from  streams. 
In  October  1912  the  Salt  River  project  of  the  Federal  Reclamation  Service  was  nearly 
conipleted,  the  water  coming  from  the  reservoir  controlled  by  Roosevelt  D^m,  which  was 
formally  dedicated  on  March  18,  191 1.  The  Yuma  project  (partly  in  California)  in  October 
1912,  was  nearly  thre^-quarters  completed.  The  total  cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  to 
July  I,  1910  was  $17,677,966,  and  the  estimated  final  cost  of  improvements  begun  was 
$24,828,863.  Of  cereals  85.2  %  by  acreage  in  I909  was  grown  on  irrigated  land  and  of  barley 
98.1  %;  of  hay  and  foragie  crops,  84.3  %  and  of  alfalfa.  98.9  %;  of  sugar  bepts  92.8  %.  Farms 
were  operated  largely  by  owners  (8,203  by  owners,  163  by  managers  and  861  bv  tenants). 
In  1912  (preliminarvestimates)theprincipalcrops  were;  Indian  corn,  528,000  bo.  (16,000  A.J; 
wheat,  707,qoobu.  (23,600  A.);  oats,  268^000  bu.  (6,000  A.) ;  barley,  1,440,000 bu.  (361OOO  A.); 

*  See  £,  B.  ii,  544  e/ 5tfg.  ;  ;    n 
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potatoes,  I35,oo&ba.  (1,000  A.);  hay,  384,000  tons  (115,000  A.).  In  1909  (U.  S.  Census),  the 
total  value  01  vogetaUes  other  than  potatoes  was  $379,293;  of  orchard  fruits,  $^41,1 10  (apples, 
$109,395);  oi  grapes,.  $25,371 ;  of  tropical  fruits,  $63,632  (orai^es,  $52^341).  On  Jan.  i,  1912 
there  were  on  farms  104,000  horses,  32,000  mikh  cows,  741,000  other  neat  cattle,  1,510,000 
sheep,  and  22,000  swine.  Dry-farm  experiments  are  bemg  carried  on  near  Prescott  and 
Snowflake  and  in  Sulphur  Springs  Valley;  and  experiments  in  raising  date  f^alms  (and  in 
artificial  ripening)  at  Tempe  and  intensive  farming  at  Yuma,  where  acclimatised  Egyptian 
cotton  has  been  successfully  grown.     Tunis  sheep  and  ostriches  have  been  bred. 

Mineral  Froducis. — ^Total  value,  191 1,  $44,104,731*  The  state  ranked,  as  for  several 
years,  first  in  cbpper,  303,202,532  lbs.  (more  ttian  one-quarter  the  country's  output  of  blister 
copper),  valued  at  $37,900,317.  In  the  Globe  district  and  in  Mineral  Creek  district  there 
were  new  companies  producing  copper  in  19 12.  The  yield  in  gold  and  silver  per  ton  of 
copper  ore  was  $0.51,  and  the  total  value  of  all  gold  $3,521,400,  and  of  all  silver  from  the 
state.  Si, 743,600.  Of  zinc  the  total  output  was  2,476  tons  ($282,264);  and  of  lead  3,456 
tons  (by  smelter  reports;  5,137  by  mine  reports),  much  more  than  in  1910.  In  191 1  asbestos 
deposits  at  Bass  Camp,  orand  Canyon,  were  beine  developed. 

Manufaciures. — ^The  total  value  of  factory  products  for  1909  was  $^0,257,000,  79  %  more 
than  in  1904;  capital  invested  in  manufacturing,  $32,873,000  (128.3%  more  than  m  1904); 
the  number  .of  establishments,  311,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
7,202.  The  value  of  the  copper  smelting  and  refining  products  was  141,059,000  (81.7%  of 
the  total);  of  the  wage-earners  48.6%  were  emi^loyed  in  this  industry.  Tucson's  factory 
product  was  valued  at  $2,037,000;  that  of  Phoenix  at  $1,467,000. 

Transportation. — Railway  mileage,  Jan.  i,  19 12,  2,190.19.  In  1912  the  legislature 
required  the  raising  by  tax  annually  of  $250,000  for  the  state  road  fund. 

Government — A  convention  at  Phoenix  (October  isth-December  9th,  1910)  adopted 
a  constitution,  ratified  by  the  people  at  a  special  election  February  9, 191 1.  The  opposi- 
tion of  President  Taft  to  its  provision  for  the  "recall  "  of  judges  led  to  the  passage  of 
Public  Resolution  8  (62.  Cong.),  which  required  the  people  of  Arizona  to  adopt  an 
amendment  omitting  judicial  officers  from  the  clause  providing  for  recall.  This  amend-' 
ment  was  adc^ted  at  the  general  election  held  December  12,  191 1,  but  an  amendment 
restoring  the  original  clause  by  which  the  recall  is  applicable  to  all  elective  officers  was 
adopted  by  popular  vote  (16,272  to  3,491),  November  5,  1912,  Elections  for  recall 
follow  a  recall  petition,  giving  the  reason  for  removing  the  official  (in  200  words  or  less), 
signed  by  at  least  25%  of  the  voters  at  the  last  election  in  the  electoral  district  which 
elected  the  official,  and  not  circulated  until  an  officer  has  been  six  months  in  office.  If 
an  official  is  re-elected  at  a  recall  election,  no  second  recall  petition  against  him  may  be 
filed  during  his  term  of  office  until  the  petitioners  pay  into  the  treasury  all  expenses  of 
the  first  recall  election.  At  the  general  election  in  191 2  an  amendment  was  adopted 
(14,928  to  3,602)  giving  the  state  and  all  municipal  corporations  "  the  right  to  engage  in 
industrial  pursuits.'*  The  constitution  reserves  to  the  people  the  initiative  (petition 
for  legislation  by  a  minimum  of  10%  of  the  total  number  of  elect;oris  voting  for  governor 
at  the  preceding  election,  and  for  a  constitutional  amendment  by  at  least  15  %)  and  the 
referendum;  the  legislature  or  5%  of  the  qualified  electors  may  require  the  submission 
to  the  people  of  any  law  or  any  part  of  a  law,  unless  immediately  necessary;  and,  except 
emergency  measures,  no  law  goes  into  effect  within  90  days.  The  governor  may  not 
veto  an  initiative  or  referendum  measure  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  voters.  The 
constitution  provides  for  initiative  and  referendum  in  municipal  and  local  elections. 

The  house  of  representatives  Consists  of  35  members  and  the  senate  of  19 ;  all  must  be  at 
least  25  years  old  and  residents  of  Arizona  for  3  years  and  of  the  county  from  which  elected 
for  one.  They  are  paid  $7.00  a  day  (for  no  more  than  60  days  in  a  session)  and  20  cents  a 
milie  for  mileage.  The  lep^islature  meets  biennially.  At  special  sessions  no  business  may  be 
transacted  not  described  m  the  governor's  call  for  the  session.  Bills  majr  be  passed  only  by 
a  majority  vote  of  all  "members  elected.  Measures  or  items  in  appropriation  bills  may  be 
passed  over  the  governor's  veto  by  two- thirds  vote  of  all  elected  members;  measures  not 
returned  with  the  governor*s  approval  in  5  days  (excepting  Sundays)  become  law.  The 
executive  officers,  elected  for  2  years,  must  be  at  least  25  years  old  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  10  years  and  of  Arizona  for  5:  they  are  governor  ($4,000  a  year),  secretary  of 
state  ($3,500),  auditor  and  treasurer  ($3,000  each),  attorney-general  and  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.     There  is  no  lieutenant-governor. 

The  supreme  court  is  made  up  of  three  justices,  with  a  six  year  term,  one  being  elected 
at  each  general  election.  The  names  of  candidates  for  judicial  office  must  be  in  alphabetical 
order  on  the  ballots  without  partisan  or  other  designation. 
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'  Suffrage  except  in  school  elections  was  originally  limited  by  the  constitution  to  male 
citizens  of  the  United.  States,  21  years  of  age,  resident  in  the  state  one  year,  and  not  undef 
guardianship,  non  compos  mentis,  insane,  or  convicted  of  treason  or  felony  (unless  restored 
to  civil  rights);  but  in  November.  19 12  an  amendment  (proposed  by  initiative  petition)  for 
woman  suffrage  was  adopted  by  13,452  votes  to  6,202.  The  legislature,  following  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  constitution,  in  19 12  provided  for  an  advisory  popular  vote  for  United  States 
senator  (and  for  United  States  district  judges;  the  returns  of  the  popular  vote  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  president)  and  enacted  a  direct  primary  law  proviaing  for  nominations  for 
elective  state,  county  and  city  officers  and  candidates  for  United  States  senator  and  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress;  a  registration  law  (at  the  special  session)  making  ability  to  read  the 
constitution  in.Engliah  a  requisite  for  suffrage^  and  a  law  for  "general  publicitv,  before  and 
after  election,  of  all  campaign  contributions  .  .  .  and  expenditures."  The  legislature 
ratified  the  proposed  i6th  and  17th  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution  (April  8th  and 
June  3.  1912). 

Constitutional  amendments  may  be  proposed  in  either  house  of  the  legislature  or  by  a 
15%  initiative  i>etition;  they  may  be  voted  on  by  the  people  at  special  or  general  election 
after  due  publication.  The  legislature  may  not  call  a  constitutional  convention  without 
the  approval  of  the  people  on  a  referendum  vote. 

The  constitution  prohibits  plural  or  polygamous  marriages  and  the  sale  or  gift  of  intox- 
icating liquors  to  Indians. 

Municipal  corporations  must  be  by  general  statute;  but  any  city  of  3,500  inhabitants  or 
more  may  frame  its  own  charter  to  be  approved  by  the  governor,  who  may  withhold  approval 
only  if  the  charter  is  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  and  the  laws. 

There  is  a  strict  article  in  the  constitution  governing  non«munidpal  corpomtibns  and 
forbidding  monopolies  and  trusts.  A  state  "corporation  commission"  supervises  public 
service  corporations,  except  those  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns,  and  issues  certificates 
of  incorporation  and  (to  foreign  corporations)  licenses  to  do  business  in  the  state.  The 
legislature  in  1912  passed  an  elaborate  Public  Service  Corporation  Act. 

The  constitution  makes  8  hours  a  lawful  day's  work  in  all  employment  by  the  state  or 
any  political  division  thereof;  forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  14  during  school 
hours  and  of  children  under  16  in  mines,  in  an  injurious  or  hazardous  occupation,  at  night, 
or  more  than  6  hours  a  day;  makes  it  illegal  for  employers  to  stipulate  in  a  contract  that 
employes  give  up  claims  against  employers  ft)r  personal  injuries  at  work;  abrogates  the 
common  law  doctrine  of  fellow  servant,  as  affecting  the  liability  of  a  master  for  injuries  to 
a  servant;  and  makes  the  defence  of  cpntributory  negligence  or  assumption  of  risk  a  question 
of  fact  to  be  left  to  the  jury.  By  a  provision  of  the  constitution  alien  labour  may  not  be 
employed  by  the  state,  by  counties,  or  by  municipalities. 

The  legislature,  as  required  by  the  constitution,  passed  an  employers'  liability  act  apply- 
ing to  dangerous  occupations  and  adding  12%  interest  per  annum  to  original  damages 
granted  for  the  time  consumed  in  appealing  a  case.  Compensation  (not  more  than  $4,000) 
for  temporary  incapacity  is  one  halt  of  average  earnings;  for  incomplete  disability,  one  half 
the  difference  between  earnings  before  and  those  after  the  accident;  for  death,  1,200  times 
average  daily  wages,  or,  if  there  are  no  dependents,  medical  and  burial  expenses.  Com* 
panies  and  corporations  are  required  to  pay  their  employp  twice  a  month.  Blacklisting  is 
forbidden.  Women  are  not  to  be  employed  in  an  occupation  which  requires  constant  stand- 
ing, or  in  any  mine,  quarry  or  coal-brealcer. 

An  ei^ht-hour  law  was  passed  for  mines  and  smelters  and  similar  establishments  and 
for  electric  light  and  power  plants.  Other  laws  provide  in  various  ways  for  the  safety  of 
railway  passengers  and  employes,  and  specify  minuj^ely  requirements  for  the  .safety  of  mine 
workers.  ^  Suits  against  the  state  were  authorised;  the  penal  code  was  amended;  and  deser- 
tion of  wife  or  failure  to  provide  for  wife  or  minor  child  was  maide  a  felony.  Columbus  Day 
was  made  a  legal  holiday. 

Pandering  was  made  punishable  by  a  fine  of  Si.ooo  and  imprisonment  from  one  to  ten 
years.     A  state  laboratory  for  the  analysis  of  food  and  drugs  was  established.. 

Finance, — The  constitution  provides  for  a  state  board  of  equalisation  and  for  county 
boards  of  supervisors  to  act  as  tx)ards  of  equalisation,  but  a  substitute  clause  was  ratified 
('5f967  *^o  2,283)  by  the  people  in  November  1912,  allowing  the  I^islature  to  prescribe  a 
method  of  assessment,  equalisation  and  levy.  A  state  tax  commission  was  created  in  19 12 
and  laws  were  passed  for  the  taxation  of  private  car  companies,  at  the  rate  of  7  %  of  the  gross 
receipts,  of  express  companies,  at  the  rate  of  5%  of  the  gross  receipts^  and  of  all  railways, 
telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  county  By  county.  In  ipi2  a  graduated  collateral 
inheritance  tax  law  was  passed.  The  corporation  commission  is  allowed  to  exempt  at  its 
discretion  any  railroad  from  the  three  cent  minimum  fare  law.  The  constitutional  limit  on 
niunici{>al  indebtedness  was  increased  by  a  constitutional  amendment  adopted  November  5, 
1912  by  15,357  votes  to  2,682. 

The  report  of  the  state  treasurer  for  the  year  ending  June  20,  1912  shows  receipts  of 

,    *  As  there  is  a  lar^c  Spanish-speaking  (Mexican)  element  in  the  population,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  requirement  may  be  tested  in  thfe  courts. 
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$i.i92»350,  expeaditurcs  oC  |i,30Q)858,  and  a  balance  of  $411,441.  The  net  state  debt  was 
$946,972,  exclusive  of  a  funded  county  and  city  indebtedness  0(^12,098,303. 

Education, — The  constitution  leaves  educational  administration  mostly  to  legislative 
provision  and  a  school  code  was  adopted  in  191 2,  but  the  constitution  vests  general  conduct 
and  supervision  of  public  schools  in  a  state  board  of  education*  The  g[overnor  appoints 
regents  of  the  university  and  the  governing  boards  of  other  state  educational  institutions. 
A  permanent  school  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  from  escheated  estates 
and  from  unclaimed  shares  and  dividends  of  corporations  incorporated  in  the  state.  Laws 
of  1912  give  state  aid  for  vocational  education  in  high  schools  (and  in  normal  schpols);  and 
provide  for  free  text  books  in  public  schools;  for  county  scholarships  in  the  state  university 
and  for  the  retirement  on  a  pension  of  $600  a  year  of  any  teacher  who  has  served  in  the 
public  schools  for  25  years  or  more. 

In  191 1-1912  the  school  population  was  42^81 ;  the  enrollment,  32,749;  the  average  daily 
attendance,  22,812;  and  the  length  of  the  average  school  year,  8  months.  The  total  revenue 
was  $1,817,647  and  the  expenditures  $1,321,59^ 

Of  the  total  population  10  years  and  over  in  1910,  20.9%  were  illiterate  (29%  in  1900). 

Chantable  Institutions. — In  19 10  a  pioneers*  home  was  opened. 

History, — The  proposed  new  state  constitution  was  ratified  by  the  people  on 
February  9,  191 1  by  a  vote  of  12,000  to  3,500.  The  first  state  election,  on  December 
12,  191 1,  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Democratic  ticket,  headed  by  George  Willie  Paul 
Hunt  (b.  1859),  who  had  been  president  of  the  constitutional  convention  and  whose 
four-year  term  of  office  began  on  December  31,  1911.  The  proclamation  admitting 
Arizona  as  a  state  to  the  Union  was  signed  on  February  14,  191^.  On  March  27th  the 
legislature  (15  Democrats  and  4  Republicans  in  senate;  30  Democrats  and  5  Republicans 
in  house)  chose  as  United  States  senators  two  Democrats,  Marcus  Aurelius  Smith  (b. 
1852),  who  had  been  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  the  Territory,  and  Henry  F.  Ashurst 
(b,  1875),  who  was  speaker  of  the  Territorial  legislature  in  1899.  There  was  no  election 
for  state  officers  in  191 2.  In  June  the  Republican  state  convention  chose  delegates 
pledged  to  President  Taft,  but  there  was  a  contesting  Roosevelt  delegation;  the  national 
convention  decided  against  the  latter.  At  the  Novfembcr  election  the  state  was  carried 
by  the  Democrats  with  10,324  for  Wilson,  6,949  f<^r  Roosevelt,  3,163  for  Debs  and  3,021 
for  Taft;  the  Congressman  diosen  was  a  Democrat;  and  the  people  approved  several 
railway  bills  passed  by  the  legislature  but  ^'  referred  "  on  petitions,  which  were  easily 
secured  by  the  railways, — by  far  the  largest  employers  of  labour  in  the  state. 

On  Novem.ber  8,  191 2,  Phoenix  adopted  a  new  charter  with  a  commission  of  three 

and  with  provisions  for  initiative  and  referendum;  but  this  charter  was  not:  appro ve4 

by  the  governor. 

Bibliogrdpky.-r-Session  Laws  (Phoenix,  1912)  and  reports  of.  state  departments;  F.  M. 
Irish,  ilrtwiitt  (New  York,  1911), — ^a  state  geography. 
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Populalian  (1910)  1,574,449  (one-fifth  greater  than  in  1900);  28.1%  negroes  (28% 
in  1900) ;  68.4  %  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  and  2.3  %  of  foreign  parentage;  i.i  % 
foreign-born.  Density  of  population  30  per.  sq.  m.  In  1910  the  28  incorporated  places 
with  2,500  or  more  each  contained  12.9  %  of  the  total;  in  1900  the  1 5  such  places  contained 
8.5%.  In  1 910,  273  cities  and  towns  with  less  than  2,500  each  contained  one<nin^h 
of  the  total  population;  in  1900, 173  contained  8.6%.  The  strictly  rural  population,  not 
in  cities  and  towns,  decreased  from  82.9%  in  1900  to  76.1  %  in  19 10.  T.be  largest  cities 
in  1910  were:  Little  Rock  45.94i;  Fort  Smith,  23,975;  Pine. Bluff,  15,102;  Hot. Springs, 
14,434;  Argenta  (Pulaski  county;  incorporated  from  part  of  Little  Rock  in  1^904;  Baring 
Cross  cons6lidated  with  it  in  1905),  11,138;  Helena,  8,772;  Jonesboro,  7,123;  Texar*- 
kana,  5,655;  and  Paragould,  5,248. 

Agriculture, — In  1910  51.8  %  of  the  state's  area  was  in  farms;  8,076,2^4  out  of  17,416,07^ 
acres  were  improved  (one-sixtn  more  than  in  1900).  The  average  number  of  acres  m  eacn 
farm  was  81.1;  average  value  per  farm,  $1,864.  The  total  value  of  farm  prof)erty  increased 
in  1000-10  from  $181,416,001  .to  $400,o69f303  (land,  $2^^6,021,450;  builaings,  $63,1415.363; 
implements  and  machinery,  $16,864,198,  and  domestic  animals,  $74,058,292).  Qf  the  farms, 
107,412  were  operated  (1910)  by  owners  and  managers  and  107,266  by  tenants.     In  1909, 

*  See  £.  B.  ii,  551  «/  seq. 
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232  farms  (27,753  atres)  were  irrigated  for  rice^growhig.  During  i^cxy-rgio  the  acreage 
of  cotton  increased  about  30%  and  that  of  hay  about  80%,  but  tnat  of  cereals  decreased. 
The  farmers*  co-operative  demonstration  associations  and  the  agrieutturai  college  have 
organised  boys'  com  clubs.  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the  crops  were:  cotton,  854,000 
bales  (190  lbs.  per  A.);  Indian  corn^  50,490,000  bu.  (2,475,000  A.);  wheat,  940,000  bn. 
(94,000  A.);  oats,  3,482,000  bu.  (175,000- A.);  rye,  10,000  bu.  (1,000  A.);  rice,  3,405,00060. 
^90,800  A.);  potatoes,  1,750,000  bu.  (2^,000  A.);  hay,  352,000  tons  (286,000  A.);  tobacco, 
520,000  lbs.  (800  A.).  In  1909  (U.  S.  Census)  the  value  of  vegetables  other  than  potatoes 
wa^  $4,843,442;  of  small  fruits,  $601,722;  of  orchard  fruits,  $3,011,377  (app4es,  $1^322,785; 
peaches  and  nectarines,  $1,502,996).  On  January  i,  1912  there  were  265,000  horSes,  228,* 
000  mules,  404,000  milch  cows,  538,000  other  heat  cattle,  134,000  sheep,'  and  i  ,738,000  swine. 

Mineral  Products. — ^Total  value,  1911,  $5,820,606.  Coal  was  the  most  important: 
2,106,789  tons  ($3,396,849).  Zinc  from  northern  Arkansas  Amounted  to  385  tons  ($43,890) 
and  15  tons  ($1,350)  of  lead  were  reported.  In  Sebastian  and  Scott  counties  there  is  a  little 
natural  gas.  Mineral  waters,  bottled  at  8  si>rings,  ^ere  valued  at  $118,994.  -  ^^^  state  is 
the  foremost  producer  in  the  country  of  bauxite  and  of  oilstones  (novaeufites  and  Ouachita 
or  Arkansas  stone).  Phosphate  rock  in  19 11  was  mined  near  Batesville.  Diamonds  con- 
tinue to  be  found  in  Pike  county;  in  191 1  one  weighed  8|  carats,  another  3)^  carats. 

Manufactures.— In  1904-09  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  1,907  to  2,925 
and  that  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  37,557  (33,089  wage-earners)  to  51,730 
(44,q82  wage-earners);  capital  invested  from  $46,306,000  to  $70,174,000;  and  the  value  of 
products  from  $53,865,000  to  $74,916,000.  The  value  of  lumber  and  timber  products  was 
$^.0,640,000,  more,  than  half  the  state's  total,  and  in  their  manufacture  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  wage-eanierst  were  employed,,  The  state  produced  in  1909  28.4%  of  the  red-gum 
lumber,  20.5%  of  the  Cottonwood,  11.4%  of  the  ash  and  13.5^  of  the  hickory  cut  in  the 
United  States;  and  in  each  it  ranked  first  in  the  country,  except  in  hickory,  in  which  it  was 
second.  The  largeist  cut — five-eighths  of  the  state's  total — ^was  yellow  pine.  Other  impor- 
tant, manufactures  were:  cottonseed  oil  and  cake,  $7,789,000,  ranking  the  state  6th  in  this 
industry:  flour  and  grist-mill  productSi  $5,615,000;  steam-railway  cars,  construction  and 
repairs,  $4,154,000;  j^rinting  and  publishing,  $2,082,000;  carriages  and  wagons,  $1,664,000 
("5^5%  more  than  m  1904);  ana  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  $1,051,000.  The 
tollowing  five  cities  produced  together  about  one  quarter  in  value  of  the  state's  total ;  Little 
Rock,  $6,882,000;  Argenta,  $4,842,000;  Fort  Smith,  $3>739,250;  Pine  Bluff,  $2,387,000; 
and  Hot  Springs,  $844,570. 

Transportation. — Kailway  mileage,  Jan.  i,  1912,  5,196.72  m.  In  191 1  and  igr2  the 
Federal  government  was  buildine  locks  and  dams  on  the  Ouachita  river,  was  removing  ob- 
structions on  the  upper  part  of  that  river  and  on  the  Saline,  and  was  dredgi^  the  Arkansas 
(under  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1910). 

Legislation. — ^A  constitutional  amendment,  declared  in  effect  in  January  1911, 
reserves  to  the  people  the  legislative  powers  of  initiative — by  petition  of  8%  of  the  legal 
voters  (for  governor  at  the  preceding  election)  filed  at  least  4  months  before  the  gefieral 
election  at  which  the  measure  is  to  be  voted  upon — ^and  of  referendum,  which  may  be 
ordered,  except  in  case  of  emerg;ency  measures,  by  the  legislatiure  or  by  a  petition  signed 
by  5%  of  the  legal  voters  (as  above),  filed  within  90  days  after  the  final  adjournment  of 
the  legislature  which  passed  the  Act  in  question.  The  governor  may  not  veto  a  measure 
adopted  by  the  people  on  referendum  vote. 

The  legislattire  met  in  regular  session  from  January  9  to  May  13,  191 1  aftd  in 
^)edal  session  from  May  22  to  June  10,  191 1.  The  ihcome  tax  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  ratified  on  April  22nd.  Acts  were  passed  for  a  franchise  tax 
on  corporations  doing  business  in  the  state.  Railways  and  other  public  service  cor- 
porations, including  pipe-lines,  are  to  be  assessed  for  their  franchises  as  for  other  prop- 
erty.   An  elaborate  act  is  to  reduce  the  rate  of  taxation. 

For  1911  and  1912  $1,250,000  was  appropriated  for  Confederate  pensions;  provision 
was  made  for  a  census  of  Confederate  veterans  in  the  state;  and  $16,000  was  Voted  for  a 
monument  to  the  women  of  the  Confederacy  on  the  new  cabitol  grounds  at  Lktle  Rock. 

The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  without  a  county  license,  the  givmg  or  selling  ol  it  to  an 
intoxicated  person,  and  free  lunches  in  saloons  were  prohibited.  There  may  be  a  second 
IMimary  election  if  no  candidate  received  a  majority  at  the  first  and  a  statute  provides  for 
the  contest  of  primary  elections.  General  election  days,  the  birthdajr  of  Jefferson  Davis 
and  October  12  (Columbus  Day)  were  made  legal  holidays.  Concubinage  of  whites  and 
negroes  was  made  a  felony,  and  the  birth  of  a  mulatto  child  prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt, 
justifying  the  conviction  of  the  mother. 

An  act  of  191 1  regulates  liability  of  common  carriers  for  injuries  to  their  employes. 
Contnbutory  negligence  does  not  bar  recovery  if  the  employer's  disregard  of  -the  law  has 
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contributed  to  the  injury.  No  contract  of  indemnity  constitutes  a  bar  to  action  for  damages 
but  any  sum  contributed  for  insurance,  relief  benent  or  indemnity  by  the  employer  may  be 
set  off  m  trial  of  such  an  action.  Contributory  negligence  of  a  person  injured  by  a  railway 
train  is  not  to  be  considered  if  the  railway  fails  to  have  proper  lookout*  the  burden  of  proof 
devolving  on  the  railway.  The  state  law  requiring  full  train  crews  has-been  declared  valid 
by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  (31  S.  C-  R.  275).  .    , 

Finance. — The  state  debt  is  11,250,500  in  3%  thirty  year  bonds,  maturing  in  1929, 
held  by  permanent  school  fund  and  University  of  Arkansas  endowment  funds.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  two  years  ending  September  30,  1912  were  $6,902,386;  disbursements 
$6,812,486  (principally  for  general  expenses,  common  schools  and  Confederate  &Qldier9' 
pensions).     The  balance  in  the  treasiury  on  September  ^,  1912  was  $800,771. 

Education. — The  legislature  of  191 1  created  a  state  board  of  education  and  provided  for 
state  aid  to  high  schools  and  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school  for  one-half  the  school 
3rear  of  children  between  8  and  16  (unless  the  family  is  destitute)  and  of  children -between 
x6  and  20,  if  thev  are  not  regularly  employed-^ut  this  applies  to  only  half  the  counties  of 
the  state.  The  Medical  Department  of  Arkans^  Industrial  University  jn  kittle  Rock  was 
made  part  of  the  state  university.  A  proposed  constitutional  amendment  providing  for 
uniform  text  books  was  defeated  in  September  1912  by  6d.,898  votes  to  73t70l.  A  commis* 
sion  of  twenty,  appointed  bv  the  governor,  and  with  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instrucdon  as  chairman,  worKs  with  funds  from  the  Southern  Education  Board  { it  made  its 
first  report  in  191 1.  In  1912  ^work  began  on  an  educational  building  at  the  state  university, 
for  which  the  Peabody  Board  eave  $40,000.  Four  district  agricultural  schools,  at  tonesboro, 
Russellville,  Magnolia  and  Monticello,  created  by  an  act  of  1910,  were  opened  in  1912. 
Of  the  total  population  10  years  old  and  more  12.6%  was  illiterate  in  loio  (20.4%  in  1906). 
Of  whites  over  10,  7%  was  illiterate  (11.5%  in  1900);  of  negroes  26.4%  (43%  in  1900). 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  191 2  the  total  school  population  was  60^,226;  the  enroll- 
ment, 409,746;  the  average  daily  attendance,  261,747;  the  average  length  of  school  year, 
1 1 7.9  days;  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  10,175;  the  total  number  of  school  houses, 
6,338  (282  erected  during  the  year);  and  the  total  value  of  school  propertv,  $10,131,628. 
The  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $1,^98,699,  the  income  during  the  year, 
$3>876,954,  and  the  expenditures,  $3,83jr,i$49y. leaving  a  balance  of  $1,438,104. 

Charities  and  Corrections. — ^The  legislature  of  19H  established  juvenile  courts  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  state.  Governor  Donaghey's  recommendation  in  his  call  for  a  special 
session  that  the  convict  labour  system  be  abolished  and  that  provision  be  made  foi*  the  proper 
management  and  control  of  the  state  penitentiary  had  no  legislative  result.  On  'December 
17,  191 2,  Governor  Donagheyi  as  a  protest  against  the  lease  system,  pardoned  360  convicts. 

History. — GovemiM:  George  W.  Donaghey  (b.  1856),  re-elected  by  the  Democrats 
for  1910-rii  (by  101,646  votes  to  39,570  for  the  Republican  candidate)  did  not  secure  a 
renomination  in  1912,^  his  successor  in  1913  being  Joseph *Tayk>r  Robinson'  (b.  1872), 
Democratic  member  of  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  from  1903  to  1913,  elected 
on  the  9th  of  September  191 2.  The  people  at  this  state  election  voted  against  state- 
wide prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  (85,358  to  69,390)  and  against  the  '*  grandfather  " 
clause^  or  negro  disfranchising  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  (74,950  to  51,334), 
but  adopted  the  '*  recall ''*  of  elective  officers  (71,234  to  57,860)  and  limited  sessions  of 
the  state  legislature  to  60  days  (103,246  to  33r397)-  Ib  November  the  state  was  carried 
for  Woodrow  Wilson  (68,838  votes;  Roosevelt  21,673;  Taft  24,467;  Debs  8,153, — in 
1908,  5,842);  and  seven  Democratic  congressmen  were  elected — the  complete  delega- 
tion, as  the  number  was  not  increased  by  the  new  apportionment.  The  election  practical- 
ly eliminated  from  the  control  of  Federal  patronage  in  the.  state  Powell  Clayton  (b. 
^833),  governor  in  1868-71,  United  States  senator  in  1871-77,  and  long  member  from 
Arkansas  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

The  new  legislature  is  strongly  Democratic  (the  only  Republicans  are  four  in  the 
lowef  house);  it  chose  (January"  29, 1913)  Joseph  Taylor  Robinson,  the  newly  elected 
governor,  who  had  been  inaugurated  on  the  14th,  to  succeed  U.  S.  senator  Jeff*  Davis 
(b.  1862;  governor  X901-07),  who  died  January  3,  1913  and  who  had  been  opposed  by 

^  The  issue  in  the  Democratic  primaries  was  state-wide  prohibitioh  of  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.     E)onaghey  favourea  prohibition;  Robinson,  local  option. 

*  Upon  Robinson's  entering  the  If.  S.  Senate  the  lieujt^n^t-governor,  W.  C.  Rodgers,  be- 
came governor  in  March. 

*  A  circuit  judge  has  ruled  that  the  recall  amendment  was  not  adopted  because  it  did  not 
receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  state  officers  at  the  same  election;  and  that  it  was 
illegally  proposed,  being  the  fifth  amendment  submitted,  whereas  only  three  amendments 
may  be  submitted  at  a  time. 
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Stephen  Brundidge,  Jr.   (b.  1857),  member  of  Congress  1897-1909.    On  January  6, 

1913,  the  governor  had  appointed  ad  interim  J.  N.  Heiskell,  editor  of  the  Arkansas 

Gazette  of  Little  Rock,  but  on  January  30  he  was  succeeded  by  Judge  W.  M.  Kava- 

naugh,  to  serve  until  March  4.    In  the  spring  of  191 2  the  Socialist  party  elected  a 

mayor  in  Hartford,  Sebastian  county  (pop.  19 10,  1,780)* 

"  There  were  !seve;ral  lynchings  in  the  state  in  1911-12. .    In  191 1  a  negro  was 

killed  at  Benton  in  a  jace  war  growing  out  of  an  attack  on  a  minstrel  troupe;  one  was 

lynched  at  Augusta  (Sept.  9)    for   rape   and   murder;   two   mulattoes  were  killed 

at  Diunas  (Sept.  27)  in  a  fight  in  which  they  and  their  white  father  resisted  arrest; 

a  negro  was  lynched  at  Forest  City  (Oct.  16)  charged  with  rape  and  another  at  Hope 

(Oct.  20)  for  using  abusive  language.     On  March  23,  191 3  an  apparently  innocent 

negro  wtis  l3mched  at  Fort  Smith  by  a  mob  excited  at  the  shooting  of  a  constable.    The 

police  taiade  no  effort  to  defend  him  and  the  chief,  three  officers,  and  six  patrolmen  were 

r,en}0ved  froni  office.     On  May  2,  twenty-three  indictments  were  returned  by  the 

grand  jury,  for  participation  in  the. lynching,  but  no  convictions  have  been  secured.  On 

the  4th  of  July  a  negro  was  lynched  at  PlununersviUe,  for  killing  a  deputy;  and  on  the 

19th  of  August  another  at  Russellville  for  assault  on  a  white  woman. 

The  state  suffered  severely  from  the  Mississippi  flood  in  191 2.    The  levee,  at  three 

places  where  it  wus  i  to  3  ft.  below  standard  grade,  broke  early  in  April  and  flooded  a 

large  part  of  the  lower  St.  Francis  basin  in  N.E.. Arkansas,  about  2,500  sq.  m.,  where 

people  were  cut  off  for  days. 

Bibliography. — Public  Acts  (Little  Rock,  191 1)  and  official  reports,  especially  of  the 
dep^irtment  of  education. 

CAUFORNIA^ 

Population  (1910)  ^,377,549,  an  increase  of  60.1%  since  1900;  73.2%  native  whites 
(26.7%  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage),  21.8%  foreign  born  whites,  0.9%  negroes, 
and  4%  Indians  and  Asiatics.  Density  15.3  to  the  sq.  m.  Roughly,  the  growth  was 
relatively  larger  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state:  in  Los  Angeles  county  it  was  196%, 
and  in  the  two  southern-most  counties,  San  Diego  and  Imperial,  114.5%.  ^^  ^9^^$ 
61.8%  of  the  total  was  in  the  70  cities  with  more  than  2,500  each;  in  1900,  52.4%  in  the 
40  cities  of  this  size.  The  semi-urban  population  in  128  (76  in  1900)  cities  and  towns^ 
each  with  less  than  2,500  inhabitants,  constituted  6.4%  (6.1%  in  1900)  of  the  total. 
The  rural  population  decreased  relatively  from  41.5%  in  1900  to  31.7%  in  1910. 

There  were  10  cities  with  between  5,000  and  10,000  each  in  19 10,  34  cities  (and  5 
other  places)  each  with  a, 500  to  5,000,  and  60  cities  (and  68  other  places)  eftch  with  less 
than  2^500.  Twenty-one  cities,  as  follows,  had  more  than  10,000  each  (the  1900  popu- 
lations are  given  in  brackets) :  San  Francisco,  416,912  (342,782);  Los  Angeles,  319,108 
<  102,479);  Oakland,  150,174  (66,960);  Sacramento,  the  capital,  44,696  (29,282);  Berk- 
eley, 40,434  (i3»2i4);  San  DiegO)  39*57^  (i7,7oo);  Pasadena,  3O1291  (9,117);  San 
Jose,  28,946  (21,500);  Fresno,  24,892  (12,470);  Alameda,  23,383  (16,464);  Stockton, 
23,253  (i7;5o6);  Long  Beach,  17,809  (2,252);  Riverside,  15,212  -(7>973);  San  Ber- 
nardino, 12,779  (6,^50);  Bakersfield,  12^727  (4,836);  Eureka,  11,845  (7,327);  Santa 
Barbara,  11,659  (6,587);  Vallejo,  11,340  (7,965);  Santar.  Gniz,  .11,146  (5,659);  Red- 
lands,  10449  (4,797);  Pomona,  10,207  (5,526).  It  is  noteworthy  that  four  ol  these 
cities  are  in  Lob  Angeles  county.  Los  Angeles  itself,  which  in  I9ii-'i2  had  a  population 
of  some  -400,000,  continues  to  grow  with  great  rapidity;  and  the  street-car  connection 
with  Pasadena  on  one  side  and  the  "  beach  towns,"  Sinta  Monica,  Redondo,  etc.,  on 
the  other,  is  creating  a  ''  Greater  Los  Angeles,'*  by  stimulating  their  development  and 
that  of  the  area  between  them  and  the  city.  In  Saa  Francisco  the  recovery  from  the 
ruin  caused  by  the  fire  and  earthquake  of  1966  has  proceeded  with  striking  results; 
what  is  practically  .a  new  and  even  finer  city  has  come  into  existence,  full  of  palatial 
buildings;  and  active  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  great  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition to  be  held  in    191 5. 

*  See  £.  B.  V.  7  et  seq. 
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Agriculture. — ^In  1910  the  farm  acreage  was  27,931,444  (11,389,8911  improved),  and  the 
average  acreage  of  each  farm  was  316.7 — all  these  being  a  little  less  than  in  1900.  In  the 
decade  the  total  value  of  farm  property  increased  from  $796,527,955  to  $1,614,691^,584  (land, 
$1,317,195,418;  buildings,  $133,406,040;  implements,  $36,493,158;  and  domestic  animals, 
$i37f599t938)f  and  the  average  value  of  a  farm  from  $10,980  to  $18,308  and  of  farm  land 
per  acre  trom  $21.87  to  $17.16.  In  1910  about  four-fifths  of  all  farms  were  operated  by 
owners  or  managers  and  only  one-fifth  by  tenants.  The  most  striking  chanee  in  crop  acrea^ 
was  in  wheat,  of  which  in  1899,  2,683405  acres  (less  than  in  188^)  were  harvested,  but  in 
1909  only  478,217.  In  1909,  39,352  farms  (out  of  88,197)  were  irri^ted;  in  24  of  the  58 
counties  more  than  half  the  farms  were  irrigated;  and  of  the  total  irrigated  acreage  (2,664,- 
104)  961,136  acres  were  individual  or  partnership  enterprises,  779,020  acres  co-operative, 
746,265  commercial,  173,793  in  irrigation  districts,  3490  under  the  Indian  service  and  400 
under  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service.  In  its  first  season,  loii,  the  (Federal) 
Orland  project  ^(begim  1906;  85%  finished  in  November  19 12)  irrigated  2,600  acres;  and 
preliminaiy  examinations  for  the  Needles  (Colorado  river)  project  are  not  completed.  The 
cost  of  imgation  up  to  1910  was  $72,580,000  ($20.05  an  acre)  and  the  estimated  final  cost 
of  enterprises  bep^un  is  $84,392,344.^ 

In  19 1 2  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal  crops,  excluding  fruits,  were:  Indian  com, 
1 ,924,000  bu.  (52,000  A.) ;  wheat,  6,290,000  bu.  (370,000  AO ;  oats,  7,800,000  bu.  (200,000  A.); 
bariey,  41,760,000  bu., — about  one-nfth  of  the  country's  crop — (1,392,000  A.);  rye,  141,000 
bu.  (8,000  A.);  potatoes,  10,140,000  bu.  (78,000  A.);  hay,  3,825,000  tons  (2,500,000  A); 
cotton,  Q,ooo  iaiaies;  rice  70,000  bu.  (1400  A.);  sugar  beets,  1,037,283  tons  (99,545  A.).  In 
1909  (U.  S.  Census)  the  value  of  tropical  fruits  was  $16,752,101  (oranges,  $12,951,505; 
lemons,  $2,976,571;  olives,  $401,277;  iigs,  $260,153;  pomeloes  (grapefruit),  $143,180);  of 
hemp,  $39,000  (300  A.);  of  vegetables  other  than  potatoes,  $6,886,885;  of  flowers  and  plants, 
$if388,5i3;  of  nursery  products,  $2,212,788;  of  small  fruit,  $1,780,214  (strawberries,  $1,149,- 
475;  raspberries  and  loganberries,  $304,169;  blackberries  and  dewberries,  $282,383);  of 
orchard  fruits,  $18,358,897  (apples,  $2,901,662;  peaches  and  nectarines,  $4,573,775;  plums 
and  prunes,  $1,660,963;  cherries,  $5>473.5d9;  apricots,  $2,768,921);  of  nuts,  $2,9^9,845; 
and  of  grapes,  $10,846,812.  On  January  i,  191 2  there  were  on  farms:  493,000  horses, 
72,000  mules,  505,000  milch  cows,  1,515,000  other  neat  cattle,  2,656<ooo  sheep  and  830,000 
swine.  In  December  191 1  an  act  was  passed  for  the  promotion  of  horticulture  and  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  insects  or  diseases  injurious  to  fruit  tre^s,  etc.;  it  provides  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  nursery  stock,  etc.,  brought  into  the  state. 

The  University  of  California  received  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  to  enable  it  to  hold 
farmers'  institutes;  $15,000  every  two  years  for  research  work  in  viticulture;  the  same  sum 
for  the  improvement  of  cereal  crops  and  the  same  for  the  study  of  plant  diseases  not  already 
arranged  for  by  the  Southern  California  Pathological  Lalx)ratory.  Experiments  in  rice 
culture  point  toward  the  possibility  of  lar^e  crops  of  this  cereal;  important  investigations 
have  been  made  of  orange  thrips  and  scale  msects;  and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  bubonic 
plague  was  carried  by  wood-rats  and  ground  squirrels.  In  191 1  a  new  bird  reservation  was 
established  at  the  Clear  Lake  reservoir,  S.  E.  of  Lake  Klamath. 

Mineral  Products. — ^Total  value,  191 1,  $90,517,566.  The  state  ranked  first  in  petroleum 
with  an  output  of  81,13^,391  bbls.  ($38,719,080),  in  asphalt,  mostly  oil  asphalt,  $2,104,421 
(50%  more  than  in  iQio),  and  in  eold,  $19,928,500  (a  little  more  than  Colorado's  output  in 
191 1  or  California's  for  1910).  The  North  Star  mine  near  Grass  Valley  and  the  Kennedy 
at  Amador  City  ranked  9th  and  14th  respectively  among  the  largest  gold  mines  in  the 
country.  There  was  an  increase  in  placer  production  and  quartz  mining,  but  a  decrease  in 
deep  mining  due  to  the  decrease  in  mining  copper  and  lead.  In  silver,  $686,300,  there  was 
a  decrease  of  nearly  one-third  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  output  of  copper 
was  35,8^5,651  lbs.  (20%  less  than  in  1910),  of  lead,  615  tons  (less  than  half  that  of  1910), 
and  of  zmc,  1,404  tons  (mine  reports;  959  tons,  smelter  reports;  none  reported  in  19 10). 
The  state  produced  in  iQii  about  nine-tenths  ^$867,749}  of  all  quicksilver,  more  than  one- 
seventh  of.  all  pyrites,  all  the  magnesitt^  (including  that  from  a  new  deposit  at  BisSell,  Kern 
county),  most  of  the  crude  platinum  (511  oz.^,  practically  all  the  borax  ($1,569,151)  and  ajl 
the  chromic  iron  ore  ($1,629;  from  Shasta,  Siskiyou  and  Tehama  counties)  produced  in  the 
country.  Important  absolutely  were:  salt,  1,062,813  bbls.  ($543,917);  clay  products 
($4»9J5.866,  mostly  brick  and  tile);  Portland  cement  ^$8, 737, 150,  ranking  next  to  Penn- 
sylvania); stone  ($4,676,902,  ranking  fifth),  the  larger  items  being  granite,  $1,738,094,  and 
trap  rock,  $2,055,930;  sand  and  gravel,  $416,980;  and  lime  $564,175.  Natural  gas  was 
valued  at  $800,714,  much  more  than  in  any  previous  year  and  about  12  times  as  much  as  in 
ipoi.  Mineral  waters,  bottled  at  40  springs,  including  18  resorts,  were  valued  at  $578,439, 
almost  a  half  more  than  in  1910.  Brine  in  Searles  Lake,  San  Bernardino  county,  has  6.78  % 
of  potash  and  may  furnish  a  supply  for  fertiliser. 

Manufactures. — Between  1904  and  1909  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from 
6,839  to  7,659;  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  120,040  (100,355  wage- 

^  See  F.  W.  Roeding,  Irrigation  in  California,  &nd\iQtor  M.  Cone,  Irrigation  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  (both  Washington,  191 1). 
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earners)  to  141,576  (115,296  wage-earners);  the  invested . capital  froiii  1282,64.7,000  to 
$537,134,000;  and  the  value  of  products  from  $367,218,000  to  $529,7611000.  The  principal 
proQUCts  were:  lumber  and  timber  pcoducts,.  $4^,000,000;  slaughtering  and  meat  paclung 
products,  $34,280,000  (116.^  %  more  than  in  1899);  canned  and  preserved  fruits,  vegetables, 
nsh,  etc.^  localised  largely  m  Fresno,  Oakland,  Pomona  and  Redlands,  $32,915,000  (more 
than  one-fifth  the  total  for  the  United  States  and  far  more  than  for  any  other  state) ;  foundry 
and  machine  shop  products,  $26,731,000;  flour  and  grist-mill  products,  $25,188,000  (93% 
more  than  in  1899);  printing  and  publishing  $25,032,000;  steam  railway  cars  and  construc- 
tion, $18,719,000;  refined  petroleum,  $17,878,000,  about  25  times  as  much  as  in  1899;  butter, 
cheese  and  condensed  milk,  $12,761,000  (256.2%  more  than  in  1899);  tanned,  curried  and 
finished  leather,  $9,367,000;  mah  liquors,  $9,319,000;  vinous  liquors,  $8,937,000  (68»i  %  of 
the  total  for  the  United  States);  Uluminating  and  heating  gas  $8,027,000;  copper^  tin  and 
sheet  iron,  $6,804,000;  cement,  $6,504,000,  manufactured  principally,  in  Solano,  Santa.  Crux 
and  San  Bernardino  counties;  roast  and  ground  coffee  and  spice»  $6,492,000;  food  prepara- 
tions, $5,508,000;  distilled  liquors,  $^,353,000;  and  men's  clooiing,  $^,i2i,ooa 

In  1909,  55.7%  of  the  total  value  was  reported  from  the  21  cides,.  each  with  io;ooo 
inhabitants  or  more.  San  Francisco  was  still  tne  first  manufacturing  city,  and  the  decrease 
in  the  value  of  manufactures  from  $137,788,000  in  190A  to  $133,041,000  in  IQ09  was  due 
partly  to  the  fire  of  1906.  Los  Angeles  ($68,586,000),  tne  second  city,  showed  an  increase 
of  353^  %  between  1890  and  1909;  and  Oakland  ($22,343,000),  third,  an  increase  of  316*2  %. 
Other  important  manufacturing  cities  were  Sacramento  $13,977,000;  Stockton,.  $11,849,000; 
Fresno,  $11,090,000;  San  Jose,  $§,610,000;  SanDi^;o,  $4,741^000;  and  fierl^ey,  $4,435,000. 

Transpartation^r^Raiilway  mileage,  January  i,  19 12,  7,511.78.  The  department  of 
engineering  was  reorganised  in  191 1  and  now  appoints  a  highway  engineer.  Many  separate 
acts  were  passed  to  establish  state  highways,  notably  in  Alpine  county^  which  has  long  been 
without  any  westward  xHitlet,  the  only  roads  leading  £.  into  Nevada.  Much  has  been  done 
to  improve  roads  for  motoring,  especiallv  near  Los  Angeles.  The  state  contributed  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers,  and  the  Federal  government  appro- 
priated (March  4,  191 1 )  $15,000  for  the  state  d4bris  commission  and  in  191 1— 12  was  dredging 
the  harbour  of  Los  Angeles  and  building  a  breakwater  there,  improving  San  Frandsoo 
harbour  by  rock  removal,  digging  a  30  ft.  channel  in  San  Diego  harbour  ancTanother  in  Oak- 
land, and  improving  the  entrance  channel  at  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Legislation, — ^The  39th  sessfon  of  the  legislature  met  from  January  2  to  March 
27)  191 1,  and  on  February  3  latified  the  proposed  1 6th  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  At  an  extra  session,  November  27  to  December  24,  the  state  was 
redistricted,  into  senatorial,  assembly  and  congressional  districts;  arid  by  joint  resolu- 
tion, an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  to  provide  for  a  nation-wide  direct 
vote  for  president  and  vice-president  was  urged^ 

A  conservation  commission  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  report  laws  and  make 
regulations  in  regard  to  forestry,  water,  the  use  of  water,  wuter  power,  electricity,  mines, 
mineral  lands,  etc.,  and  $100,000  was  appropriated  for  this  work,  sdthough  no  salary 
was  allowed  to  the  commissioners. 

Provision  was  made  for  a  presidential  primary  election  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  May  in  the  years  of  presidential  elections.  A  primary  law  adopted  the  Oregon  plan  of 
pledging  legislators  to  the  people 's  choice  for  United  States  senator  as  shown  in  the  primary 
or  of  having  a  legislator  sign  an  alternative  pledge,  that  he  would  consider  the  primary  choice 
merely  as^  a  recommendation.  Nominations  other  than  by  primary  must  be  made  by 
petition  with  a  certificate  for  each  signer.  A  law  providing  for  a  registrar  of  voters  was  re- 
ferred to  the  people  and  defeated  (255,051  to  145,924)  in  Nov.  1912. 

.  The  law  in  regard  to  voting  machines  was  revised;  no  machine  may  be  used  which  makes 
it  possible  for  a  straight  ticket  to  be  voted  without  the  separate  motion  of  lever  or  button 
for  each  separate  candidate.  A  ballot  law  provides  for  the  office  group  form,  with  names 
arranged  in  rotation — but  alphabetically  for  local  offices-y-with  the  party  name  or  the 
word  "independent"  following  th^  name  of  the  office  and  with  a  blank  space  in  each  ^rty 
proup  for  the  addition  of  the  name  by  th^  elector.  A  9ample  ballot  anq  a  card  containing 
instructions  must  be  mailed  to  each  voter.  Pamphlets  containing  arguments  for  or  against 
referendum  measures  must  be  distributed  to  voters — until  there  is  legislative  action  for- 
bidding., this — and  piamphlets  on  proposed  constitutional  amendments  must  be  distributed 
to  public  schools. 

Twenty-three  constitutional  amendments  were  adopted  by  popular  vote  on  October 
10.  iQii,  the  most  important  being  for  the  initiative  and  referendum,  providing  for  initia- 
tion directly  to  the  people  if  the  i>etition  is  signed  by  8  %  of  the  voters  or  more,  but  through 
the  legislature  if  the  petition  is  signed  by  more  than  5  %  and  less  than  8  %,  and  giving  the 
governor,  as  ia  Oklahoma,  the  power  to  call  a  special  election  for  initiative  measures;  an 
amendment  providing  for  woman  suffrage;  one  for  the  recall  of  all  elected  officers  (178,115 
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votes  to  55*755)  *  one  prohibiting  the  reversal  of  verdicts  in  crinkinal  cases  on  mere  technical- 
ities; and  one  limiting  biennial  sessions  of  the  legislatuoe  to  30  days  with  a  recess  of  30  days 
t)efore  rerassembling.  no  bill  then  to  be  introduced  except  with  the  consent  of  tfafree-fourths 
of  the  members  of  the  house  and  no  member  to  be  allowed  to  intpcxiuce  more  than  two  bills. 
Before  the  adoption  of  these  amendments,  the  legislature  had  granted  to  voters  of  munic- 
ipalities the  right  of  initiative  and  referendum  on  municipal  questions;  providing  for  initiative 
oa  a  petition  of  15  %  of  the  qualified  electors — in  this  case  the  measure  must  come  before  a 
general  election,  but  if  the  petition  is  signed  by  30  %  it  must  either  be  passed  by  the  city 
council  or  must  be  brought  up  at  a  special  election;  only  emergenc^r  measures  passed  by  a 
four-fifths  vote  by  the  city  legislative  body  are  exempt  from  the  referendum;  appropriation 
measures  do  suot  go  into  effect  for  30  days  and  they  may  be  suspended  by  a  petition  signed 
by  2j%  of  the  voters  until  they 'are  acted  on  by  a  special  or  general  election.  The  provi-* 
sion  for  a  recall  was  that  a  vote  for  the  recall  oi  any  city  official  mi^ht  be  called  by  a  petition 
of  25  %  of  the  voters  at  the  last  city  election,  after  he  had  been  in  office  for  four  months, 
A  similar  law  provides  for  the  initiatwe,  referendum,  and  recall  in  counties,  but  the  initiative 
petition  must  be  signed  by  20%  of  the  qualified  electors  to  secure  the  calling  of  a  special 
election  and  a  vote  for  the  recaU  of  an  oincer  after  he  has  been  in  office  six  months  can  be 
secured  by  petition  of  20  %  of  the  voters  at  the  last  congressional  election. 

A  law  for  local  option  in  incorporated  towns  and  cities  and  in  supervisorial  district6''out« 
side  of  a  city  or  town  requires  a  local  option  election  on  a  petition  of  2^  %  of  the  qualified 
voters.  This- law  has  been  held  constitutional,  and  there  were  to  the  end  of  191 2  about  160 
elections  under  the  act:  of  about  60  cities,  two  thirds  voted  for  licence  and  of  about  100 
supervisorial  districts,  3  out  of  5  voted  for  licence.-  Two  measures  in  n^ard  to  local  officers 
and  one  (initiated)  providing  for  consolidated  city  and  county  governments  were  defeated 
at  the  November  1912  election — each  by  about  7  to  a. 

The  municipalities  of  the  state  were  re-classified^  and  a  law  authorises  the  municipal 
ownership,  construction,  and  operation  of  public  utilities. 

The  commission  form  of  government  was  extended  in  1911-12  to  the  following  cities: 
Oakland  (election  Dec.  8,  i^io;  in  effect  July  i,  191 1),  Modesto  (election  Sept.  14,  1910; 
in  eflfect  July  i,  1911),  Valleio  (election  Feb.  2i,  l^ii;  ineffect  July  i,  1911),  Pomona  (elec- 
tion Feb.  16, 1911;  in  effect  May  8,  191 1),  San  Luis  Obispo  (election  Sept.  12,  1910;  in  effect 
May  15,  1911),  Monterey  (election  Dec,  12,  1910;  in  effect  July  i,  1911),' Santa  Cru«  (elec- 
tion Jan.  31,  191 1 ;  in  effect  July  3,  191 1),  Peuduma  (election  Feb.  14,  1911;  in  effect  April 
17,  191 1 ;  not  a  pure  commission),  Sacramento  (election  Nov.  7,  191 1;  m  effect  July  r,  1912), 
and  Stockton  (election  Oct;  17,  IQII ;  in  effect  Jan.  6,  1^13).  In  every  case  the  new  charter 
was  drawn  by  the  board  of  freeholders  or  city  council.  San  Mateo  also  has  commission 
government,  not  a  freeholder  charter,  and  San  Bernardino  adopted  it  in  191 2«  Los  Angeles 
rejected  it  December  3,  1 912  by  nearly  2  to  i,  and  Eureka  by  1,048  to  124. 

At  a  special  election  in  San  Francisco  on  November  15,  1910,  18  out  of  35  amendments 
proposed  to  the  charter  were  adopted:  one  for  initiative  and  referendum  and  recall;  one 
lor  direct  nominations  with  no  party  name  to  appear  on  the  ballot,  but  not  less  than  ten  or 
more  than  twenty  sponsors  must  appear  before  the  registrar  to  certify  under  oath: to  the 
qualifications  of  any  candidate  for  office;  and  one  for  the  minimum  wage  of  $3.00  a  day. for 
municipal  employees  in  San  Francisco.  Of  37  amendments  submitted  Dnxmber  10,  1^12 
that  for  local  option  by  city  districts  was  defeated  but  one  extending  the  power  of  the  civil 
service  commission  and  one  authorising  the  purchase  of  land  for  a  civic  centre  were  adopted. 
Oa  December  20  five  propositions  for  bond  issues  were  vot^  upon,  and  all  were  rejected, 
except  one  for  $1,700,000  to  complete  the  county  hospital.  .    . 

Fourteen  amendments  to  the  charter  of  Los  Angeles  were  adopted  on  March  6,  £911,  at 
a  special  election.  They  provide  for  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall-,  for  primary 
nominations,  for  the  regulation  of-  expenses  of  candidates,  for  the  creation  of  a  commission 
on  a  city  plan,  for  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  public  utilities,  a  harbour  depart- 
mentt  a  department  of  public  service,  playground  department  and  a  municipal  art  commis- 
siont  and  tor  the  creation  of  pension  funds  for'  firernen  and  policemen.  On  December  .5, 
191 1  the  people  voted  (58,134  to  43,937)  for  a  municipal  newspaper  but  against  (88,^95  to 
32,283)  a  measure  prohibiting  saloons;  and  on.  May  28,  1912  voted  for  an  aqueduct  inves- 
tigating board  (16,564  to  15,697)  and  against  the  im|>rovesnent  of  a  harbour-  bouleviard 
(20,415  to  11,412) — it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  vote  on  these  initiated  measures  wt8»  much 
smaller  in  1912  than  in  19:11.  In  the  latter  year  there  were  two  referendum  votes  (May 
28);  one.against  (18,883  to  :i3»899)  an  ordinance  rec^uiring  the  testing  of  milk  for  tuberculin, 
and  one  for  (21,085  to  11,662)  an  ordinance  regulating  franchises. 

^  Cities  over  400,000  are- in  the  first  class  and  those  between  250,000  and  400,000  in  the 
first  and  one^half  class,  cities  between  100,000  and  250,000  in  the  second  class,  those  between 
?3,ooo  and. 100,000  in  the  third,  those  between  20,000  and  23,000  in  the  fourth,  those  between 
6,000  and  20,000  in  the  fifth  and  those  under  6,000  tn  the  sixth;  but  cities  already  organised 
are  not  to  be  classified  and  municipal  corporations  are  not  to  be  reclassified  on  the  basis  of 
the  Federal  census  without  action  of  the  state  legislature.  Another  law  classified  the  con-nties 
of  the.  state  and  adopted  a  new  county  code.  Laws  provide  for  the  recall  of' electivr  officers 
and  for. initiative  and  referendum  in  counties  and  in  sut>divisions  of  Counties. 
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A  railway  commission  (later  changed  to  a  public  utilities  commission),  was  organised, 
and  by  constitutional  amendments  and  statutes  received  important  powers, — among  others 
(by  the  Esbelman-Stetson  law)  to  fix  absolute  (and  not  minimum)  rates  and  to  nrake  physical 
valuations  of  railways;  $210,000  was  appropriated  for  the  work  of  the  commission.  A  high- 
way engineer  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  department  of  engineering,  reorganis(Ml  in  191 1. 

The  state  bureau  of  labour  was  re-organised.  The  terra  of  the  commissioner  is  no  longer 
limited  to  four  years  but  he  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor.  Iii  191 1  the  state 
passed  the  first  law  in  the  United  States  requiring  all  physicians  to  report  occupational 
diseases  to  the  state  board  of  health,  the  report  to  be  transmitted  to  the  commissioner  of 
labour.  The  penalty  for  failure  to  report  is  not  more  than  $10.  One  of  the  constitutional 
amendments  adopted  in  October  191 1  enabled  the  legislature  to  make  compulsory  the 
elective  compensation  laws  for  workmen;  and  an  act  of  191 1,  applying  to  all  employments, 
but  not  to  casual  employees,  is  compulsory  for  state  or  municipality  as  employer.  Tne  com- 
pensation provided  lor  is,  in  case  of  death,  three  years*  earnings,  not  less  than  $1,000  or 
more  than  $5,000;  if  there  are  no  dependents,  $100.  For  total  disability  the  compensation 
is  65%  weekly  of  1-53  of  the  average  yearly  earnings  (if  a  nurse  is  required,  100%)  with 
$333.33  the  minimum  and  $1666.66  the  maximum  vearly  earnings,  the  limit  to  be  3  times 
the  yearly  earnings  or  15  years;  and  for  partial  disability  65  %  of  the  weekly  wage  loss  with 
the  same  limits  as  for  total  disability.  Child  labour  laws  forbid  any  minor  under  18' (for- 
merly 16)  to  work  between  10  p.m.  and  5  a.m.  (formerly  6  a.m.)  or  more  than  nine  hours  a 
day;  but.  children  between  15  and  18  may  appear  on  the  stage.  Fifteen  years  is  the  age 
limit  for  most  employment  and  16  the  limit  for  employment  during  school  hours.  Children 
over  12  may  work  on  special  permit  from  a  judge  of  the  juvenile  courts.  The  law  making 
8  hours  a  maximum  working  day  for  women  in  factories,  stores,  hotels,  restaurants,  public 
utility  companies,  etc.  (but  not  canneries  of  vegetables  and  fruits)  was  held  to  be  constitu- 
tional bv  the  supreme  court  on  May  2^,  1912  in  a  test  case  brouf^ht  by  a  hotel  keeper  in 
Riverside  who  was  imprisoned  for  making  a  womain  m  his  employ  work  nine  hours  a  day. 
All  employers  must  pay  their  employees  monthly  or  oftener.  Employees  discharged  must 
be  paicf  immediately  and  those  that  resign,:  within  five  days.  The  powers  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  were  enlarged.  Employers  were  required  to  keep  records  of  accidents. 
Hours  on  railways  must  be  no  more  than  16  in  succession  followed  by  6  hours  off.  A  new  law 
provides  for  full  train  crews  and  sets  (qualifications  for  engineers,  conductors  and  brakemen. 
A  law  in  regard  to  convict  labour  requires  goods  manufactured  in  state  prisons  to  be  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  prison  aqd  not  be  sold  but  only  be  for  public  use. 

The  law  for  general  vaccination  passed  ia  1889  was  amended  by  a  clause  exempting  those 
that  sign  a  statement  they  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  vaccination,  but  unvaccinated 
children  may  not  attend  school  in  a  district  where  there  is  smallpox.  The  practice  of  med- 
icine, surgery,  osteopathy  and  other  treatments  of  cure  was  regulated  by  two  new  acts. 
The  state  board  of  health  received  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  spread  a  knowledge  of 
tuberculosis  through  the  state.  Giving  or  selling  tobacco  to  minors  is  made  a  misdemeanor. 
Dairy  products  must  not  be  manufactured  from  unhealthy  cattle  and  the  sale  of  impure  or 
adulterated  products  is  forbidden.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  standard 
of  purity  for  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  is  proclaimed  for  the  state.  Cold  storage  eggs 
or  butter  kept  for  three  months  must  have  marked  on  the  package  the  date  of  storage  and 
any  place  in  which  thev  are  sold  must  display  a  sign  "Cold  Storage  Eggs  or  Butter  Sold 
Here."  It  is  made  unlawful  to  dump  garbage  in  navigable  waters  of  the  state  or  in  the 
Pacific  within  do  miles  of  land.  The  secretary  of  state  is  to  keep  standard  weights  and 
measures  and  counties,  cities  and  towns  are  to  appoint  sealers  of  weights  and  measures. 
A  tenement  code  was  passed  for  buildings  in  incorporated  places. 

The  laws  against  pimping  and  pandering  were  made  more  severe  than  before  and  a  wife's 
testimony  agamst  her  husband  in  such  a  case  is  competent. 

The  law  against  pool-selling  and  book-making  on  races  was  amended;  but  an  initiative 
measure  for  a  state  norse-racing  commission  was  defeated  in  November  1 912  by  353*070  to 
1 49,864.  A  new  section  added  to  the  Penal  Code  prohibited  gambling  by  use  of  siot-machines 
and  of  dice  having  more  than  six  faces.  .         . 

A  state  flag  was  adopted  showing  a  grizzly  bear  in  dark  brown  on  a  white  field  with  a  red 
Btripe  at  the  bottom  of  the  fla^  anda  red  star  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  and  on  the  flag 
the  legend  "California  Republic."  . 

Finance. — ^A  state  board  of  control  was  created  in  191 1  to  be  composed  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  governor  to  hold  office  during  his  pleasure  at  a  salary  of  $4,000.  This 
board  is  to  examine  the  books  of  every  state  institution  and  visit  institutions;  to  investigate 
school  land  funds;  to  supervise  the  state's  financial  policy;  to  pass  on  contracts  for  supplies; 
to  supervise  a  new  department  of  public  accounting;  and  to  institute  a  uniform  system  of 
accounting.  The  board  of  examiners  was  abolished.  In  accordance  with  a  constitutional 
amendment  of  19 10  public  service  corporations  are  taxed  oh  thdr  gross  earnings  for  a  state 
tax  only  and  the  state  and  local  taxes  were  separated.  Public  service  corporations  were 
taxed  from  2  %  to  a.  %  on  gross  earnings;  insurance  companies  1}  %  on  their  gross  premiums 
ajnd  banks  i  %  on  their  capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits.  These  rates  may  be  changed 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislature.     The  state  banking  law  was  revised  in  191 1.     An 
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amendment  (1911)  to  the  law  in  regard  to  non-resident  taxation  taxes  anything  left  bjr  the 
will  of  a  resident  of  the  state  or  by  the  will  of  a  non-resident  bequeathing  property  within 
the  state  or  on  a  transifer  without  valuable  consideration  and  makes  the  tax  a  lien  on  the 
property.  There  is  a  scale  for  the  nearness  of  kin  to  the  legatee;  under  $25,000  the  rate  is 
I  %  for  those  nearest  of  kin  and  5  %  for  those  more  remote;  for  sums  between  $100,000  and 
$500,000  the  corresponding  rates  are  5%  and  2^%.  In  1912  the  controller  published  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  finances  of  municipalities  and  counties  in  the  state,  authorised  by 
a  law  of  April  21,  191 1.  An  initiated  amenament  for  local  taxation  was  defeated  in  Novem- 
ber 1912  by  243,959  to  169,321 ;  but  one  changing  the  system  of  depositing  public  funds  was 
adopted,  307,199  to  128,411. 

The  cash  in  the  state  treasury  July  i»  1910,  was  $7,201,220.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June,  191 1,  were  $18,843,854  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,1912,  $27,39^^,144. 
The  expenditures  for  these  years  were  respectively  $18,591,471  and  $24,945,213,  leavmg  a 
balance  on  hand  June  30,  19 12,  of  $9,903,^34. 

Education, — A  new  compulsory  education  law  of  191 1  sets  the  age  for  school  attendance, 
from  8  to  15,  but  there  are  many  exceptions.  In  accordance  with  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment of  iQio,  the  fund  for  the  University  of  California  is  to  be  increased  by  7  %  a  year  from 
191 1  until  1915.  In  November  1912  the  people  approved  (343.443  to  171,^86)  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  giving  free  text-booKs  to  pupils  in  day  and  evening  schools.  A 
state  normal  school  at  Fresno  was  opened  for  instruction  in  September  1911.  One  high 
school  in  every  first  class  city  most  teach  French,  Italian,  Spanisn  and  German  and  such  a 
school  is  to  be  called  a  "cosmopolitan  school."  Athletics  and  military  drill  may  be  included 
in  the  high  school  curriculum  and  high  school  cadet  companies  may  be  organised  with  target 
practice  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  National  Guardf. 

For  the  school  year  ending  in  the  summer  of  1912  the  total  enrollment  was  423,824;  the 
average  daily  atterndance,  323,657,  and  the  length  of  the  average  school  year,  172  days. 
The  total  school  revenue  (excluding  that  of  the  University  of  California)  was  $32^265,791 
and  the  expenditures  $24,534,266. 

Illiteracy  in  the  population  10  years  old  and  over  was  3.7  %  in  1910  against  4.8  %  in  1900. 

The  University  of  California  in  19 12  received  a  gift  of  $100,000  for  the  endowment  of 
scholarships  for  men.  Late  in  the  same  year  Prof.  Merriam  of  the  University  began  the 
excavation  of  remarkably  preserved  skeletons  of  prehistoric  animals  mixed  in  tar  pools  on 
Rancho  La  Brea,  near  Los  Angeles.  In  April  1912  the  University  Medical  school  was 
re-organised  in  three  departments:   gynecology  and  obstetrics,  medicine,  and  surgery. 

charitable  and  Penal  Institutions, — The  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections  received 
new  powers  in  1911,  and  a  state  reformatory  for  first  offenders  between  16  and  30  was  estab- 
lished; it  is  to  be  erected  near  Yountville,  Napa  county.  Inebriates  and  those  with  drug 
habits  may  be  committed  to  a  state  hospital  tor  the  insane.  The  juvenile  cpurt  law  was 
twice  amended,  in  minor  details,  in  ion.  On  November  6,  191 1,  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  (Finley  v.  California)  held  that  tnere  was  no  iinconstitutional  discrimination  in  a  law 
making  death  the  penalty  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill  on  the  part  of  a  convict  serving  a 
life  term.  In  1912  an  effort  was  made  to  propose  by  initiative  a  constitutional  ameiid- 
ment  abolishing  capital  punishment. 

History. — Hiram  W.  Johnson  (b.  1866)  wa^  elected  in  November  1910  governor 
for  the  term  1911-15  by  177,191  votes  to  154,835  for  Bell  (Democrat),  47,819  for  Wilson 
(Socialist)  and  5,807  for  Meads  (Prohibitionist).  This  was  the  result  of  a  campaign  in 
which  Johnson  toured  the  state  in  an  automobile,  attacking  ''special  interests**  and  partic- 
ularly the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  whose  counsel  (and  vice-president  since  March 
1910),  William  F.  Herrin  (b.  1854),  he  accused  of  having  an  undue  and' improper  in- 
fluence upon  legislation  and  nominations  for  state  office.  Johnson's  nomination  and 
election  gave  the  Lincoln- Roosevelt  League  and  the  progressives  generally  control  of 
the  Republican  partisan  machinery. 

The  Eshelman-Stetson  law  (see  above)  had  for  its  object  the  lessening  of  the  power 
of  the  Southern  Pacific;  the  amendment  for  municipal  home  rule,  resulting  in  the  adop- 
tion of  sfeveral  free-holder  charters  with  commission  government,  put  the  cities  of  the 
state  on  a  better  governnient  basis  than  those  of  any  other  state;  and  Colonel  Roosevelt 
said  that  Governor  Johnson  and  the  legislature  put  through  "  the  most  comprehensive 
program  of  constructive  legislation  ever  enacted  at  a  single  session  of  any  American 
legislature."  An  attempt  was  made  to  "side-track"  the  governor  by  electing  him 
United  States  senator,  but  the  choice  fell  (Jan.  n)  on  John  Downey  Works  (b,  1847), 
one  of  Johnson's  aides  in  the  campaign,  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court  in  1888^-91, 
an  authority  on  water  rights  and  a  prominent  Christian  Scientist.  In  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention  the  state  law  stipulated  that  the  vote  for  district 
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delegates  should  be  by  the  state-at-large;  the  rules  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee that  they  should  be  by  districts.  There  resulted  a  bitter  contest  in  the  Convention 
in  the  case  of  two  seats^  which  the  Convention  awarded  to  Taft.  Johnson's  primary 
law  was  one  factor,  his  name  on  the  Progressive  ticket  and  the  votes  of  women  were 
others,  in  the  victory  of  Roosevelt  in  the  Republican  presidential  prinutry;  he  received 
70,000  votes  more  than  Taft  and  25,000  more  than  Taft  and  LaFoUette  combined. 
Champ  Clark  defeated  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  Democratic  primary — William  Randolph 
Hearst  was  one  of  Clark's  strongest  supporters  and  a  power  in  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  state.  On  October  3  the  state  supreme  court  barred  from  the  Republican  ticket 
the  electors  pledged  to  Taft,  at  the  same  time  calling  the  primary  law  a  very  bad  one 
because  it  would  practically  disfranchise  one-third  of  the  voters  of  the  state.  This 
made  it  necessary  for  Tait  electpxs  to  be  nominated  by  petition  with  signatures  of 
11 ,000  voters  who  bad  not  taken  part  in  the  primaries.  The  state  was  carried  for  Roose- 
velt by  174  plurality  for  the  highest  Republican  elector  (283,610  for  Roosevelt,  and  283,- 
436  for  Wilson).  Of  the  13  presidential  electors  11  were  for  Roosevelt  and  2  for  Wilson, 
The  Socialist  vote  was  79,201  (in  1908,  28,659;  ^  iQ^P  ^^^  governor  47,819)  and  the 
vote  for  Taft  was  only  3,914.  The  Congressional  delegation^  11  instead  of  8  as  for  the 
last  decade,  contains  3  Democrats,  4  Republicans  and  4  Progressives^  The  new  state 
legislature  contains  enough  Democrats  and  Taft  Republicans  to  make  difficulties  for 
Governor  Johnson.    One  Socialist  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  from  Los  Angeles. 

The  municipal  election  in  San  Francisco  in  1911-=— the  first  under  the  new  non- 
partisan plan— resulted  for  the  first  time  in  the  victory  of  the  **anti-Union  Labour" 
party;  at  the  primary  James.  Rolph,  Jr.,  received  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  (Sept. 
26th),  defeating  Mayor  McCarthy,  who  had  the  backing  of  the  Union  Labor  party,  and 
becoming  mayor-^lect  without  a  general  election.  In  the  spring  of  19 11  a  Socialist 
mayor,  city  c6mniissioner,  and  member  of  the  board  of  education  were  elected  in 
Berkeley, — an  educational  arid  residential,  rather  than  an  industrial  city;  and  in  April 
1912,  in  Daly  City,  a  suburb  of  San  Francisco  with  3,000  inhabitants,  the  Socialists 
elected  a  city  clerk  and  three  (out  of  five)  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  including 
the  mayor — ^that  is,  gained  the  control  of  the  city  government.  In  Oakland  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World  secuted  a  petitiori  (March  1912)  for  the  "recall  "  of  the  may- 
or and  twO'Commissioners  on  the  ground  that  they  protected  vice,  but  the  recall  election 
resulted  in  favour  of  the  incumbents.  In  San  Francisco  a  municipally  owned  and  oper- 
ated street  railway  to  Gfolden  Gate  Park  (bonds  issued  in  1909)  was  opened  December 
27,  191 2.  An  extension  to  Ocean  Beach  is  planned.  A  muhidpal  opera-house  in 
San  Francisco  seems  assured.    Los  Angeles  has  a  munidp^  cement  mill  built  in  1908. 

The  trial,  beginning  Ocjtober  9,  191 1,  in  Los  Angeles,  of  John  J.  and  James  B. 
McNamara  (arrested  in  Indianapolis  April  22)  for  dynamiting  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Building  (Oct.  i,  1910)  and  the  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  state's  recent  history  (see  United  States,^.§  History),  The  Los  Angeles 
election  of  December  5,  1911  was  marked  by  the  first  participation  of  women  voters, 
Aud  by  a  contest  between  the  Socialists,  whose  candidate,  Job  Harriman,  one  of  the  coun- 
sel for  the  McNamarad,  suffered  from  their  cause  being  discredited,  and  the  "Good 
Government "  party,  which  re-elected  Mayor  Alexander  (83,978  to  52,293  for  Harri- 
man). Late  in  November  1912  a  recall  petition  against  the  mayor  was  circulated — 
apparently  for  political  purposes. 

The  experiences  of  Los  Angeles  with  organised  labour,  aroused  opposition  in  San 
Diego  to  the  Indu^rial  Workers  of  the  World  and  other  radicals,  who  in  April  191 2  made 
the  place  a  centre  for. their  propaganda  and  flocked  thither  from  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast.  In  December  19 11  the  city  council  had  abolished  street  meetings  in  a  district 
where  they  had  fonnerly  been  held.  After  the  arrest  of  speakers  at  meetings  called 
by  a  Free  Speech  Ldeague^^  a  meeting,  not  in^  the  forbidden  quarter,  was  broken  up  by  the 

*  The  demonstrations  were  nominally  to  test  the  right  of  free  speech,  a»  were  meerings 
In  February  191 1  in  Portland  (Oregon)  and  Spokane  (Washington)  and  in  Fresno  (California) 
'wmv^  40  were  convicted  and  put  to  breaking  stone. 
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police,  March  17,  1012.  On  May  7th,  two  policemen  t^ratching  a  lodging  house  fre- 
quented by  radicals  were  shot  Irom  ambush.  Camps  outside  the  city  were  established 
to  turn  back  Industrial  Workers,  and  a  '^  vigilance  "  system  was  organised.  Dr.  Ben 
Reitman,  an  aide  of  Emma  Goldman,  was  tarred  and  feathered  and  driven  out  of  the 
city  on  May  15;  Mrs.  Goldman  left  the  city  immediately  afterwards  without  lecturing 
on  "  free  speech,"  as  she  intended;  and  there  were  riots  in  the  city  on  the  27th.  Six 
leaders  of  the  Industrial  Workers  were  convicted  o4  felony  on  August  [i.  In  the  mean- 
time a  special  commissioner  reported  to  Governor  Johnson  that  the  city  authorities  werb 
blameworthy  for  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  speiikers,  ahd  the  govenlor  instructed  the 
attorney-general  to  restore  law  and  order.  He  threatened  to  declare  military  law  an4 
began  an  action  against  the  vigilantes,  but  the  grand  jury  adjourned  without  finding 
an  indictment.  A  negro  was  lynched  at  Bakersfield  September  12,  r^i2,  for  an  alleged 
assault  on  a  white  woman. 

A  civil  service  system  was  established^  in  Oakland  in  19x2  with  the  assistance  of  two 
members  of  the  Chicago  civil  service  board.  In  191 1  an  efficiency  department  was 
established  in  Pasadena. 

Bibliography, — StatiUes  and  Amendments  to  the  Codes  (i  vols.,  Sacramento,  I9ii-r2)  and 
other  official  reports.  F.  Hichborn,  Story  of  the  California  Legislature  of  loop  (San  Fran- 
cisco, 1909),  and  Siory  of  the  California  Legislature  of  tqii  (tbid.,  191 1;;  Helen  T.  Purdy, 
San  Francisco:  As  It  Was;  As  It  Is;  and  How  To  See  It  (San  Francisco,  19 12);. John  Muir, 
The  Yosemite  (1912);  J.  S.  Chase,  Yosemite  Trails  (Boston,  19T1);  D.  W.  Johnson,  "The 
Hanging  Valleys  of  the  Yosemite"  in  November  and  December  ipil,  Bulletin 'of  American 
Geographical  Society;  K.  B.  Judson,  Myths  and  Legends  of  California  and  the  Old  South- 
west (191 2);  J.  B.  Kichman,  California  Under  Spain  and  Mexico,  t53S-J^47  (Boston  apd 
New  York,  1911);  L.  Eaves,  A  History  of  California  Labor  LegislaiioH  (Berkefey,  19I0). 
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Population  in  1910,  799,024  (48%  more  than  in  1900).  The  greatest  relative  in- 
crease since  1900  was  635.9%  in  Cheyenne  county,  on  the  E.  boundary.  In  14  counties 
in  the  central  part  of  the  state  ajxl  near  the  S.W.  coriier  there  were  actual  decreases 
(59.9%  in  Hinsdale  county).  In  1910  82.2%  of  the  population  were  native  whites  and 
1.4%  negroes;  15.9%  were  whites  of  foreign  birth  and  22.7%  were  whites  of  foreign 
parentage.  The  average  density  of  population  was  7.7  to  the  sq.  m.  There  were  27 
cities  and  towns  with  mote  than  2,500  inhabitants  each,  and  these  contained  50.7  %  ol 
the  total  (in  1900,  20  with  48.3%).  The  purely  rural  population  increased  more  than 
45%  in  the  decade,  but  was  only  37.2%  of  the  total.  There  were  ir  cities  with  more 
than  5,000  each:  Denver,  213,381  (133,859  in  1900);  Pueblo,  44,395  (28,157  in  1900),; 
Colorado  Springs,  29,078;  Trinidad,  10,204  {5,345  in  1900);  Boulder,  9,539;  Fort  Collins, 
8,2ko;  Greeley,  8,179;  Grand  Junction,  7  J54;  Leadvillc,  7,508;  Cripple  Creekj  6,206; 
Canon  City,  5,162. 

Agricnlture.—The  acreage  in  farms  increased  from  9,474,588  to  13,532,113  between  1900 
and  1910,  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  2,273,968  to  4,302,101;  the  average  farm 
acreage  fell  from  383.6  to  293.1;  and  the  value  of  farm  property  mcreased  from  $161,045,101 
to  $491,471,806  ($362,822,205  land;  $45,696,656  buildings;  $12,791,601  implements;  and 
$70,161 ,344  domestic  animals).  In  19IO  one-fifth  of  the  land  area  was  in  farms;  36,993  farmd 
were  operated  by  owners,  787  by  managers  and  8,390  .by  tenants.  The  average  value  of  farm 
land  per  acre  (exclusive  of  buildings)  was  $26.81.  The  total  acreage  irrigated  in  1909  was 
2^792,032  (73.3%  more  than  in  1899);  of  this  total  2,758,283  were  supplied  from  streams. 
The  total  cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  to  July  i,  1910  was  $56,636,443,  ahd  the  estimated 
final  cost  of  improvements  begun  was  $76,443,239.  Of  cereals  ^2.6%  by  acreage  in  1909 
was  grown  on  irrigated  land,  and  of  oats,  69.7  %;  of  barley,  68.3  %;  of  hay  and  forage  crop^ 
74,8  %  and  of  alfalfa,  Q4.4  %;  "  wild,  salt  or  prairie  grasses,"  75.9  %;  of  sugjar  beets,  99  %  and 
of  potatoes,  69  %.  There  is  an  irrigation  demonstration  farm  at  Eads,  Kiowa  county.  The 
Gunnison  tunnel  of  the  (Federal)  Uncompahgre  Valley  project  (see  E.  B.  vi,  720b),  was 
completed  "for  present  use"  in  June  1910,  and  in  November  1912  the  entire  project  was 
56.2  %  completed.  Preliminary  work  is  being  done  on  the  Grand  VaUey  project  (Mesa 
countv)  to  irrigate  53,000  acres  by  tunnels  from  the  Grand  river.  In  1012  (preliminary  esti- 
mates) the  principal  crops  were:  Indian  corn,  8,736,000  bu.  (420,000  A.);  wheat,  10,968,000 
bu.  (453,000  A.);  oats,  12,412,600  bu.  (290,ooo^A.); [barley,  2,964,000  bu.  (76,000  A.);  rye, 

*  See  E.  B,  vi,  717  et  seq. 
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488*000  bu.  (25,000  A.);  poUtoes,  8,075,000  bu.  (85,000  A.);  hay.  1,905,000  tons,  <870.ooo 
A.);  flaxseed,  96,000  bu.  (12,000  A.):  and  sugar  beets,  957>i42  tons  (86,437  A.).  In  1909  the 
value  o\  vegetables  other  than  potatoes  was  $2,349,634;  of  flowers  and  plants,  $468,685;  of 
nursery  products,  $72,090;  of  small  fruits,  $398,836  (strawberries,  $156,059;  raspberries, 
$156,668);  of  orchand  fruits,  $4,651,792  (apples,  $3405,442;  peaches  and  nectarines,  $7^f5<^l)* 
On  January  i,  1912  there  were' on  farms:  321,000  horses,  167,000  milch  cows,  921,000 
other  neat  cattle,  17,000  mules;  1,570,000  slieep  and  211,000  swine.  Carriage  horses  were 
successfully  bred  in  1911-12  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  legislature  of  I911  amended  previous  irrigation  laws;  created  the  office  of  state 
dairy  commissioner,  and  passed  an  elaborate  act  for  dairv  sanitation  and  for  the  brand- 
ing of  dairy  products;  it  gave  to  the  state  board  of  agriculture  authority  over  forestry  and 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  state  forester;  passed  a  law  requiring  a  health  certificate 
for  cattle  over  six  months  old  brought  into  the  state,  and  a  law  requiring  railways  to  build 
fences  io  protect  herds.  A  school  of  hoiticuhure  and  forestry  was  established  in  1911  at  the 
Grand  Junction  Indian  School,  and  a  School  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts  at  the  Fort 
Lewis  ^chool,  which  was  therebv  put  on  a  par  with  the  Fort  Collins  School. 

Mineral  Products, — Total  value,  191 1 ,  $51 ,958,239.  In  gold  the  state  ranked  second  with 
$19,138,800,  less  than  that  of  California  in  1911  and  less  than  Colorado's  output  in  1910, 
when  the  state  ranked  first.  There  was  a  similar  decrease  in  the  value  of  silver,  in  which  the 
state  ranked  fifth  in  191 1  with  $3,958,800;  in  1910  it  ranked  fourth,  a  position  held  by  Idaho 
in  191 1.  Teller  county,  with  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  was  the  principal  gold  producer 
and  Lake  counti^  (Leaavillc)  the  principal  producer  of  silver.  Other  metals  were:  copper^ 
9,791,861  lbs.;  zinc,  42,233  tons;  and  lead, 30,621  tons.  Second  in  value  to  gold  was  coal, 
10,157,383  tons  ($1^^,747,764;  less  than  in  1910).  The  value  of  petroleum  was  $228,104 
(^26,926  bbls.)*  A  little  natural  gas  was  used  commercially  in  Boulder  and  Fremont  counties. 
Clay  products  were  valued  at  $1,606,709;  stone  at  $1,514,827  (mostly  marble  and  including 
small  output  of  marble  from  several  other  states) ;  and  sand  and  gravel  at  $65,366.  Portland 
cement  was  manufactuced  at  two  plants.  ^  From  the  Boulder  field  730  tons  oftungsten  were 
taken  in.  19 11,  Vanadium  was  found  in  San  Miguel  and  Montrose  counties.  Sulphur 
deposits  in  Mineral  county  have  not  yet  been  worked  commercially.  Mineral  waters, 
bottled  at  14  springs,  including  5  resorts,  were  valued  at  $104,763.  Mica,  fluorspar,  graphite 
and  grindstones  were  minor  mineral  products. 

:  Manufactures^ — From  1904  to  1909  thenumber  of  establishments  increased  from.  1,606  to 
2,034;  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  25,888  (21,813  wage-earners) 
to  34,115  (28,067  wage-earners);  the  invested  capital  from  $107,664,000  to  $162,668,000 
(51.1%  mcrease);  and  the  value  of  products  from  $100,144,000  to  $130,044,000.  The 
principal  manufactures  in  1909  were:-  smelting  products  (value  not  shown  separately): 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing  products,  $9,657,000  (1^.5  %  more  than  in  1904) :  flour  and 
grist  mill  products,  $7,868,000;  printing  and  publisning,  $6,962,000;  steam-railway  cars, 
construction  and  repairs,  $6,559,000;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  $5,907,000.  The 
principal  manufacturing  cities,  with  the  value  of  their  products,  ilnere:  Denver,  $51,538,000; 
rueblo,  $3,345,000;  and  Colorado  Springs,  $1,733,000. 

Communiaitions, — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  5,728.30  m.  Beginning  with  191 1 
the  second  Friday  in  May  became  a  state  holiaay  under  the  name  of  "Good  Roads  Day." 
An  act  of  191 1  provided  for  a  tunnel  through  James  Peak  to  be  used,  but  not  exclusively, 
for  fifty  years  by  the  Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific  Railroad,  with  the  option  to  purchase, 
but  under  the -necessity  of  completing  a  through  line  to  Salt  Lake  City;  this  was  referred  to 
the  people  in  November  191 2  and  was  defeated. 

LegiiiaHof^-^The  legislature  met  from  January  4  to  May  6,  1911.  On  Febroary 
20  it  ratified  the  proposed  Federal  income  tax  amendment.  Amendments  to  the 
state  constitution  were  proposed,  making  smelters  public  utility  works;  and  providing 
for  a  state  tax  commission.  An  initiated  amendment  for  prohibition  was  defeated  in 
November  191 2;  this  was  the  first  measure  of  great  importance  brou^t  before  the  peo- 
ple under  the  constitutional  amendment  (like  that  of  Oregon)  .for  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, passed  in  special  session  September  10,  19 10,  adopted  at  the  November  1910 
election  by  80,141  votes  to  28,698,  declared  invalid  by  the  district  court,  August  23, 
1912,  but  held  constitutional  by  the  state  supreme  court  on  September  23.  Other  im- 
portant amendments  and  measures  voted  on  in  1912  were:  for  recall  of  officials,  adopted 
by  53.620  to  391564;  for  [>opular  recall  of  decisions  of  the  state  supreme  court  that  laws 
are  unconstitutional,  adopted  by  55,416  to  40,891;  a  new  ballot  law,  adopted  by 
43.390  to  39,504;  and  a  measure  for  state  compensation  to  deserted  or  widowed  mothers 
of  dependent  children,  adopted  82,337  to  37,870. 

Two  new  counties  were  created  in  ion:  Crowley  from  Otero  (temporary  county- 
scat,  Ordway),  and  MoflFat  from  Routt  (temporary  county-seat,  Craig). 
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Voters,  except  for  school  elections,  ftmst  register  ten  days  or  more  before  the  election. 

The  legislature  established  a  court  of  appeals  for  four  years  to  be  composed  of  five 
judges  appointed  by  the  governor  and  to  supplement  the  overworked  supreme  court 
which  may  transfer  cases  to  it.  1 

Among  labour  laws  passed  were  one  establishing  a  workmen's  compensation  commission;' 
and  one  providing  for  employers'  liability.  A  department  of  factory  inspection  was  created » 
and  minmpT  and  working  in  smelters,  stamp  mnls,  reduction  works,  coke  ovens,  etc.,  are 
classed  as  mjurious  and  dangerous  occupations;  eight  hours  (except  in  emergencies)  is  made 
a  legal  day  in  such  work.  A  child  labour  law  forbids  any  child  under  14  being  employed  in  a 
theatre,  or  in  a  place  of  amusement  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  mercantile  institution, 
hotel,  laundry,  factory,  bowling  alley  or  elevator,  or  as  a  messenger  or  driver;  a  child  of  this 
age  must  have  a  permit  to  work  on  a  farm  or  in  an  orchard*  No  child  under  14  is  to  be 
employed  during  school  terms  or  before  ;r  a.m.,  or  after  8  p.m.,  and  eight  hours  is  the  maximum 
day  for  child  labour.  The  aee  limit  is  set  at  16  years  (formerly  14)  for  hazardous  and 
immoral  occupations,  and  children  may  not  be  employed  at  all  in  tne  manufacture  of  paint, 
white  lead,  etc.  Girls  under  10  may  not  sell  newspapers  or  engaee  in  any  street  trade.  An 
anti-coercion  act  forbids  an  employer  discharging  an,emplo5ree  lor  membership  in  a  lawful 
organisation  or  society,  or  preventing  an  employee  fmm  joining  such  a  society.  For  the 
use  of  armed  guards  in  labour  disputes  written  (>ermission  must  be  secured  from  the  governor. 
Several  labour  laws,  especially  in  regard  to  working  hours,  were  referred  to  the  people  in 
November  1912  and  all  were  ratifiecl. 

The  1909  law  in  regard  to  prostitution  was  revised  and  made  more  severe,  and  there  is 
a  special  clause  making  a  husband  or  a  wife  a  competent  witness  against  the  other.  Mater- 
nity hospitals  must  be  licensed  by  the  state  board  of  health  and  by  the  bureau  of  child  and 
animal  protection.  Public  drinking  cups  are  forbidden  unless  they  are  properly  sterilised. 
The  sale  of  cocaine  and  simitar  dru^  is  forbidden  except  by  druggists  on  prescription  or  by 
manufacturers  (to  registered  physicians,  dentists  or  veterinarians). 

Among  interesting  miscellaneous  laws  are  those  making  false  statements  about  newspaper 
and  periodical  circulation  a  misdemeanor;  making  non-support  a  felony;  and  adopting  a  state 
flag  of  three  horizontal  stripes  with  a  red  C  on  the  gold  aesign  in  the  held. 

Municipal  GovemiHenL'--On  September  19,  loii  Pueblo  adopted  a  commission  form  of 
government  with  a  provision,  like  that  of  the  charter  of  Grand  Junction,  for  preferential 
voting  (on  ballots  for  commissioners,  "First  Choice,"  ''Second  Choipe,"  and  "Third  Choice" 
are  to  be  entered  if  the  candidates  are  more  than  twice  and  less  than  thrice  as  many  as  the 
number  of  offices  to  be  filled),  and  provisions  for  initiative,  referendum  and  recall.  A  similar 
charter  was  adopted  by  Durango  in  September  1012.  The  validity  of  the  Pueblo  charter 
was  taken  to  the  courts:  the  district  court  decideo  that  the  commission  form  was  valid;  the 
supreme  court  in  December  19 12  had  not  yet  handed  down  a  decision. 

In  May  igi  i  the  state  supreme  court  reversed  its  previous  decision  that  the  merger  under 
the  charter  of  1904  of  the  city  and  county  of  Denver  was  unconstitutional,  so  that  the  merger 
is  now  in  force.     Early  in  19 10  the  people  of  Denver  voted  not  to  renew  the  franchise  of  a 

Erivate  water  company  and  created  the  public  utUities  comnussion  of  the  city  and  county  of 
)enver;  and  on  August  6,  1910  they  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $8,000,000  for  a  municipal  water 
plant.  The  New  York  Trust  Company,  a  holder  of  the  bonds  of  the  private  company, 
secured  an  injunction  ap^ainst  the  issue  of  the  new  bonds,  first  in  the  U.  S:  District  Court  and 
then  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Trust  Company  argued  that  the  franchise 
of  1890  required  the  city  to  renew  in  1910  or  else  to  purchase  the  plant;  the  utilities  commis- 
sion that  there  was  nothing  mandatory  in  the  terms  of  the  franchise.^  On  May  21,  191 2 
Denver  adopted  two  charter  amendments;  one  for  a  half -mill  tax  for  five  years  for  the  pur- 
chase and  improvement  of  mountain  land  for  parks;  and  one  for  the  trial  of  violators  01^ the 
excise  law  in  the  county  court;  but  voted  against  a  mill  tax  for  playgrounds  and  for  a  play- 
ground commission.  An  election  on  a  commission  charter  for  Denver  was  postponed  from 
November  19 12  to  the  spring  of  1913. 

Finance. — The  legislature  of  191 1  created  a  state  auditing  board  and  a  tax  commission: 
revised  the  revenue  laws  of  1908  and  1902;  created  the  office  of  state  bank  commissioner;  and 
prescribed  the  amount  of  paid-up  cash  capital  (varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  place) 
for  banks  to  be  organised.  On  February  19,  1912  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  F^  v.  O'Connor;  223  U.  S.  280)  decided  that  the  state  tax  of  2c  per  $1 ,000 
of  capital  stock  of  a  foreign  railway  was-  inyalid-*4:he  Santa  F6  was  a  Kansas  corporation. 

Education. — ^An  act  of  191 1  establishing:  6  summer  normal  schools  (instead  of  13  as  for- 
merly) was  defeated  by  the  people  at  the  November  election  in  1912.  The  normal  school  at 
Greeley  was  renamed  in  191 1  the  State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado.  Appropriations  were 
made  for  a  normal  school  at  Gunnison,  opened  in  September  191 1,  and  for  a  State  Home  and 
Training  Sk-.hool  for  Mental  Defectives,  opened  for  patients  in  July  1912  and  for  school  work 
in  September  1912.     The  state  made  an  interesting  experiment  in  appropriating  money  to 

*  See  C.  L.  King.  The  History  of  the  Government  d/  Den9er  (Denver  191 1 )»  wn.cf  harshly 
criticises  public  utility  corporations. 
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eoiploy,  a  9t9te  teacher  of  the  adult  bliad.  -  The  General  Elducation  Board  in  October  1912 
gaye  lioo.ooo  to  the  University  of  Denver.  In  1910  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the 
pof>uIatioh  10  years  of  age  ahd  over  was  3.7  (4.2  in  1900).  For  the  year  ending^  June  30,  1912 
the  school  population  was  227,142,  the  enrollment  173,229^  the  average  daily  attendance 
1 18,245,  and  the  len^h  of  the  average  school  year  162  days.  The  total  revenue  was  $7,089,- 
936,  and.  the  expenditures  $6,158,064, 

Charities  and  Penat  ImUltUions. — Under  an  act  of  19 11  the  state  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
home  may  admit  Confederate  veterans.  The  legislature  provided  for  the  parole  of  prisoners 
in  county  jails  for  good  cojiduct  and  work,  and  for  employment  of  prisoners  in  jails,  half  of 
any  prisoner's  earnings  to  go  to  his  dependent  wife  and  children.  The  State  Home  and 
Training.  School  for  Mental  Defectives  at  Arvada  (10  m.  N.E.  of  Denver),  authorised  in 
1909,  was  practically,  completed  in  19 12,  the  opening  being  planned  for  May  I9I3> 

Hisiory. ^--Theve  was  an  unbroken  deadlock  in  the  191 1  legislatme  over  the- election 
of  a  United  States  senator  to  succeed  Charles  James  Hughes,  Jr.  (1853-19 10),  Demo- 
crat, elected  for  the  term  ending  1915.  Senator  Simon  GuggeJoheim  (b.  1867),  Republi- 
can, the  state's  only  representative  in  the  Federal  Senate  in  191 1  and  1912,  announced 
thkt  for  personal  reasons  only  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  191 3. 
There  was  a  bitter  struggle  in  the  Democratic  party,  also,  for  control:  the  "platform  " 
or  radical  Democrats  were  led  by  John  Franklin  Shafroth  (b.  id54)>  governor  since  1909, 
and  Alva  Adams  (b.  1850),  governor  in  1887-89,  and  the  "City  Hall  "  wing  was  led  by 
Robert  Walter  Speer  (b.  1855),  mayor  <rf  Denver  in  1904-12.  The  Republican  state 
conventioji  (April' 191 2)  was  forTaft.  The  Progressive  party  was  well  organised  in  the 
state,  with. nominations  for  governor  (E.  B.  Costigan)  and  Congressmen,  but  the 
Republican  nominees  (C.  C.  Parks  for.  governor)  ran  better^-^the  fact  that  the  Roose- 
velt nominees  were  supported  by  three  "  parties,"  the  Bull  Moose,  Roosevelt,  and 
Progressive,  was  no  advantage  since  the  ballot  is  not  of  the  party  column  form.  In  the 
November  election  the  state  went  for  Woodrow  Wilson  (114,232  votes  to  72,306  for 
Roosevelt)  58^386  for  Taft  Jind  16,418  ior  Debs);  Elias  M.  Ammons,  Democrat,  was 
elected  governor  (receiving  101,293  votes  to  63,035  for  Costigan  and  54,720  for  Parks) 
and  the  rfemainder  of  th^  Demdcratic  ticket*  was  successful,  including  James  B.  Pearce, 
Secretary  of  St^te,  who  ran  behind  the  ticket  because  of  criticism  of  his  personal  morality 
by  a  part  of  the  press  and  of  the  clergy  of  the  state — in  this  particular  the  campaign  was 
singiilarly  venomous.  On  January  14, 191 3  two  Democrats  were  Chosen  as  U.  S.  sena- 
tors, ex-governor  Shafroth,  for  the  fuU  term,  and,  for  the  short' term,  Charles  Spalding 
Thomas  .(h.  1849),  governor  in  1899-1901.  The  legislature  is  Democratic  by  more 
than  40  on  joint  ballot.  The  four  congressmen  (3  under  the  previous  apportionnaent) 
are  Democrats^  The  municipal  machine  in  Denver  was  defeated  May  21,  191 2  by  a 
"  Citizens*  Ticket,"  on  which  Judge  Ben  Lindsey  of  thq  Juyenile  Court  was  the  best- 
known  name  and  Henry  Jf.  Arnold  was  the  successful  candidate  for  mayor  with  .40,871 
votes  to  16^898  for  J.  B.  Hunter  (Demoicrat),  of  Mayor  R-  W.  Speer's  wing  of  the  party, 
and  12,510  for  iITnited  States  Mar^al  D.  C.  Bailey  (Rep.),  whose  candidacy  suf- 
fered from  Ins  connection  with  Wlllis^m  G,  Evans,  the  Denver  Street  Railway  magnate, 
who  sued  the  Denver  Post  for  $i, 000,000  for  libel.  In  the  campaign  Mayor  Speer 
bought  the  Evening  Times  30  that  he  might  have  an  organ  with  which  to  reply  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Rocky  Mountam  News  and  of  the  Post. 

A  cloudburst  on  Cherry  Creek  caused  a  flood  in  Denver,  July  15,  1912,  which  did 

damage  estimated  at  $2,060,006  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  two  lives.  . 

Bibliography, — Laws  (Denver,  191 1)  and  other  official  publications;  £.  Parsons,  A  Guide 
to  Colorado  (i9ii)|E.  A-  Milla^  The  Spell  of  the.Rockies  (19U). 

COKNECnCUT* 

'  PoPufaUon  (1910)  i,i£4»756  (908,420. in  1900)^  ConAecticut  ranking  4th  among  the 
stat-es  in  density  of  population  with  231.3  per  sq.  m.  (188^5  in  1900).  The  percentage 
of  increase  in  1900-10  was  22.7,  greater  than  that  for  any  decade  Since  1850-60.  For- 
eign-born'  w]bites  constituted  26.1%  of  the  total  in  1900  and  29.5%  in  1910;  native 

^  Bj  R.  Montgomery;,  lieutenanttgoveroor^lectt  died  December  29,  1912, 
*  See  £,  B,  vi,  951  el  seq. 
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whites  72.1%  in  1900  and  only  69.1%  in  1916  (of  foreign  parentage  31.1%  in  1900  and 
33.6%  in  1 910),  and  negroes  1.7%  in  1900  and  1.4%  in  1910,  decreasing  in  actual  num- 
bers from  i5»226.in  1900  to  15^174  in  1910.  In  1910,  89.7%  (in  1900  87.2%)  of  the 
population  was  in  places  (72  ia  1910;  70  in  1900)  of  9,S<^  ^^  more,  The  18  cities  with 
a  population  of  over  5,000  contaiQed  together  57.6%  of  the  totals  The  following  cities, 
boroughs,  aii4  towns,  each  had  10,000  or  more:  New.  Haven,  133,605;  Bridgeport, 
102,054^  Hartford,  98,915;  Waterbury,  73,141;  New  Britain  (city  axid  town  since  i90j5), 
43,916;  Meriden  (city),  27,265;  Stamford  (city),  25,138;  Norwich  (city), 20,367;  Danbury 
(city),  20,234;  New  London,  19*659;  Green^wich  (town),  16,463;  Torrington  (borough 
and  town),  15,483;  Ansonia,  15,152;  Manchester  (town),  13,641;  Naugatuck  (borough 
and  town),  12,722;  Windham  (town),  312,604;  Middletown  (city),  11,851;  Orange  (town), 
11,272;  and  WillimantJc  (city),  11,230. 

Agficidturej — ^The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  2,312,083  to  2,185,786  between  1900 
and  1910,  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  i  ,064,525  to.988,252 ;  the  average  farm  acreage 
fell  from  85.8  to  81.5  and  the  value  of  farm  prppertv  increased  from  1113,305,580  tp  $159,- 
399.77'  (172,206,058  land;  $66,113,163  buildings;  $6,916,648  implements  and  $14^163,902 
domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  70.9  %  was  in  farms.  The  average  value  of  farm  land 
per  acre  was  $33*03.  Farms  were  operated'  largely  by  owners  (23;234  by  owners,  949  by> 
managers,  and  2,632  by  tenants).  In  19.12  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal  crops  were: 
Indian  corn,  3,000,000  bu»  (60,000  A.); oats,  338,000  bu,  (ii,oqo  A.);  rye,  122,000  bu., (7,000 
A.);  buckwheat,  62,000  bu.  (3,000  A.);  potatoes, 2, 46 i,Gkx>  bu.  (23,000  A.);  hay,  436,060  tons 
(379,000  A.) ;  and  tobacco,  29,750,000  lbs.,  (17,500  A.).  In  1909  (U.  S.  Census)  the  value 
of  vegetables  otheiithan  potatoes  was  $1 ,965,635.;  of  flowersand  plants,  $1,047,431;  of  nursery 
products,  $261,500;  of  small  fruits,  $316,752  (strawberries,  $235,648);  of  orchard  fruits, 
$1,327,074  (apples,  $833,168;  peaches  and  nectarines,  $417,598);  of  grapes,  $43,523.  On 
January  i,  1912  there  were  on  farm^  ^^,000  horses,  120.000  milch  cows,  71,000  other  neat 
cattle,  21 ,000  sheep  and  60,000  swine.  The  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  published 
in  1 912  important  studies  of  the  chestnut  blight,  showing  that  it  was.  not  importea,  that  its 
spread  is  due  to  weather  conditions  and  that  it  will  naturally  die  down;  and  continued  its 
important  researches  into  nutrition. 

Mineral  Products, — Total  value,  1911,  $3^151,^98.  The  principal  products  of  mines 
and  quarries  were:  stone  (granite.and  traprock  mpstly),  valued  at  |i  ,215,462 ;  lime,  $328,904; 
felspar,  16497  tons  (less  than  in  1910,  out  ranking  the  state  third;  value,  $73,557);  clay: 
products,  $1,284,166  (entirely  brick  and  tile);  and  mineral  waters  bottled  at,tf8  springs, 
$182,744,  tworthirds  more  than  in  1910. 

Manufactures. — ^In  1909. the  gross  value  of  products  was  $490,272,000  ($369,082,000  in 
190.1,  the  increase  bein^^  partly  due  to  the  increased  price  of  raw  material);  there  were  4,251 
establishments  (^|477  m  1904)  and  210,792  wage  earners,  18.9%  of  the  total  population. 
More  than  60  different  industries  had  each  an  output  valueo  at  more  thai^  $1,000,000. 
Among  the  principal  manufactures  are:  brass  and  brpnze  products,  $66,933,000,  bemg  four- 
ninths  of  the  total  for  the  United  States;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,*  indudins 
hardware,  $65,535,000;  cotton  goods,  124,232,000;  silk  goods,  $21,063,000;  firearms  and 
ammunition,  $19,948,000  (the  output  of  ammunition  being  nearly  four-iifth^  of  the  total  for 
the  country  and  of  nrearms  uearlv  one  quarter);  woollen,  worsted  and  felt  goods,  ^19,363,000 
and  fur  felt  hats.  $10,400,000;  sifverwiare  and  plated- ware,  $15,837,000,  more  than  ot$ie-third 
the  total  value  jor  the  country,  and  for  plated- ware  alone  more,  than  two^hird&.rcorsets«. 
$12,815,000,  more  than  one-third  the  country's  total;  automobiles,  $1 1,668,000,7-341.3  %.iqior^ 
than  in  1904;  cutlery  and  tools,  $10,717,000;  electrical,  i^achinery,  $9,824^000;  and  docks 
and  watches,  $7,390,000.  .  . 

In  190^  68.1  %  of  the  state  s  product  came  from  cities  and  boroughs,  15  in  all,  which  had 
each  a  population  of  10,000  or  more.  These  were:  Bridgeport,  $65,609,000,  with  >4.9%  of 
the  state's  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  53'8  %  otthe  corsets,  3^.8  %  of  th?:  electrical 
machinery,  and  more  than  half  of  the  sewing  machines  and  of  the  talking  machines;  New 
Haven,  $§1,071,000,  of  which  more  than  one-seventh  was  foqnory  and  machine-shopiproducts 
and  other  important  items  were  clocks,  automobiles^  boots,  malt  liquors;  Wat^rbf^ry,  $^o,350r 
000,  of  which  five  eighths  was  brass  and  bronze  (21  %  of  the  totaf  for  the  country),  tne  next 
item  being  clocks  and  watches;  Hartford,  $40,680,000;  New  Britain,  $22,021,000,  52.9%  of 
which  was  hardware;  Ansonia,  $20,088,000,  chiefly  brass  and  bronze  products,  clocks  and 
watches;  Meriden,  $16,317^000,  chiefly  silverware  and  plated  ware;. Torrington,  $12,550,000, 
mainly  brass  and  bronze  products;  Naugatuck»  $ii/)a3,ooo,,mainly  rubber  goods;.  Panbvry, 
$10,318,000,  about  two-thirds  of  which  was  fur-felt  hats  (nearly,  a  quarter  of  the  country's 
output);  Norwich,  $9,380,000,  mainly  textiles;  Stamford,  $8,740,000;  Willimantic,  $6,733,000, 
textiles  and  thread;  Middletown,  $4,955,000,  largely  men's  furnijshixig  good3;  and  New  Lon- 
don, $4,483,000,  largely  textiles. 
.  Transportation. — Railway  mileage,  January   i,.  1912,    i,oV5«98.     Th&\Federal.  River 
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9od  Harbor  Act  of  February  19 12  appropriated  $77,000  (and  empowered  the  Secretary  of 
VVar  to  expend  |ioo,ooo  more)  for  improvement  of  the  Connecticut  river  below  Hartford. 
In  191 1  the  Federal  improvements  of  the  Bridgeport  harbour  and  the  I2  ft.  channel  in  the 
New  Haven  harbour  were  completed;  and  in  the  fatter  harbour  breakwaters  were  practically 
finished  and  a  la  ft.  anchorage  basin  more  than  half  completed  in  19 12. 

Governments— The  regular  session  of  the  legislature  was  held  in  1911  from  January 
4  to  September  26.  It  rejected  the  proposed  16th  (income  tax)  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  house  of  representatives  proposed^  oh  January  20,  a 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for  two-thirds  (instead  of  a  plurality)  vote  in  each 
house  to  pass  a  bill  over  the  governor's  veto;  this  is  to  come  before  the  legislature  of 
1913."  Amendments  adopted  by  popular  vote  in  191 1  and  191 2  provide  for  the  lieutien- 
ant -governor's  succession  to  the  gubernatorial  office  if  the  governor  is  unable  to  serve 
(29,738  votes  to  4,770);  and  that  the  legislature  adjourn  sine  die  by  the  first  Wednesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  June  (30,349  votes  to  4,865),  sessions  thus  being  limited  to  5 
months.  The  salary  of  the  governor  after  the  191 2  general  election  was  increased  to 
$5,000  a  year,  and  that  of  the  lieutenant-gov^mot  to  $1,500;  and  that  of  the  attorney-, 
general  to  $5,000  after  September  i,  1911.  A  board  of  state  bank  cominissioners  was 
to  report  to  the  legislature  in  191 3.     Columbus  Day  was  made  a  legal  holiday. 

The  corrupt  practices  act  and  the  Australian  ballot  law  of  1909  were  amended.  Any 
political  division  of  the  state  may  vote  for  or  against  the  merit  system  for  all  its  officers  and 
employees.  The  legislature  created  a  public  utilities  commission.  All  pubKc  service 
Companies  must  make  return  to  the  commission  and  immediately  report  all  accidents  to 
it.     It  controls  rates  and  service  of  public  utilities. 

Commissions  were  created  to  report  by  April  i,  1913  on  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  and  to  investigate  employers'  liability  and  workmen's  compensation.  The  eight 
hour  day  was  made  a  maximum  for  mechanics  in  state  institutions  except  in  unavoidable 
emergencies.  If  workmen  work  on  Sunday  they  must  have  one  other  day  6ff  in  seven,  but 
theactexcepts  "commercial  occupations  and  industrial  processes  .  .  .  by  their  nature 
.  .  .  continuous."-  No  minor  under  16  and  no  woman  of  any  age  is  to  be  employed 
in  a  mercantile  establishment,  unless  it  is  manufacturing  or  mechanical,  more  than  58  hours 
a  week;  but  if  the  employer  makes  the  hours  55  a  week  pr  less  in  June,  July  and  August,  the 
hours  a  week  for  the  rest  of  the  year  may  be  60;  and  the  provision  is  not  applicable  between 
December  I7th  and  December  25th  if  the  employee  gets  seven  holidays  during  the  year  with 
full  pay.  ^fo  child  under  14  is  to  be  employed  in  a  mercantile,  mechanical  or  manufacturing 
establishment  and  no  child  under  16  unless  he  has  a  certificate  of  an  elementary  education. 
No  child  under  16  may  run  or  adjust  certain  dangerous  machinery  or  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  dangerous  dru^s  Or  explosives  and  none  under  1 8  may  run  an  elevator.  An 
elaborate  law  was  passed  forbidding  blacklisting.  Damages  for  injuries  resulting  in  death 
were  limited  to  $10,000,  and  suit  must  be  brought  within  one  year  froni  the  time  of  the  neglect 
complained  of.  Physicians  are  required  to  report  to  the  state  commissioner  of  labour  cases 
of  occupational  disease.  An  act  of  ion,  pn>l«bly  the  first  American  state  law  dealing  with 
aeronauts,  requires  the  registration  01  air-ships  and  the  licensing  of  aeronauts.  An  elaborate 
act  for  sanitation  in  tenements,  boarding  and  lodging  houses,  and  several  acts  safeguarding 
public  health,  providing  for  purity  of  milk  and  other  food  and  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor 
and  dnigs,were  passed.  Tobacco  must  not  be  sold  or  given  to  minors  under  16.  Any  com- 
bination to  increase  prices  of  necessities  is  punishable  by  a  maximum  fine  of  $1,000  or  by 
imprisonment  for  5  years  or  by  both.         = 

The  town  of  Bristol  in  August  1911  adopted  a  city  charter  (in  effect  Oct.  i,  1911),  which 
contains  some  features  usually  found  in  the  commission  plan  of  government  and  provisions 
for  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

Finance. — A  commission  appointed  in  191 1  to  examine  into  the  methods  of  taxation  of 
railways  and  other  tascable  corporations  was  to  report  in  19 13.  The  treasurer,  comptroller 
and  tax  commissioner  constitute  a  board  of  equalisation  of  taxes.  Land  planted  with  forest 
trees,  at  least  1,200  to  an  acre,  if  the  planting  is  approved  by  the  state  forester,  is  exempt 
from  taxation,  but  this  exemption  cannot  hold  after  the  timber  is  cut  nor  in  any  case  for 
more  than  20  years. 

The  state  treasury  had  a  balance  on  ha,nd  October  i,  191 1  of  $376,576.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  ending  October  i,  1912  (including  $4,000,000  bonds  sold)  were  $9,915,418,  and  the 
expenditures  (including  $1,450,000  temporary  loans  paid)  $8,105,750,  leaving  a  balance  in 
cash  of  $i, 186,244.    The  state  debt  in  October  1912  was  $7,064,100. 

Education. — For  the  school  year  191 1-12  the  school  population  (between  4  and  16)  was 
255.692;' the  totalenrodment  in  public  schools,  197,852;  the  average  daily  attendance,  155,- 
735;  the  average  length  of  the  school  year  184  days;  and  the  total'revenue  for  schools,  $6,040,- 
132  and  the  expenditures,  $6,122,307.  The  total  indebtedness  of  towns  and  districts  for 
school  purposes  was  $8,813,998  in  1912,-^as  compared  with  $3,110,210  in  1901;  in  the  same 
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period  the  enumerated  school  population  increased  less  than  one-fourth.     Of  the  towns  129 

FTOvide  (39  do  not)  free  text  books.  The  work  of  consolidation  of  small  schools  is  going  on, 
n  Connecticut — as  in  no  other  state  except  New  York — there  was  an  increase  of  illiteracy 
in  1900-1910,  from  5.9%  to  6%  of  the  population  lo  years  of  aee  and  more.  This  rate  was 
the  highest  in  New  England,  excepting  that  of  Rhode  Island.  Morton  F.  Plant  gave  |i,ooo,- 
000  in  June  191 1  for  the  Connecticut  College  for  Women.  A  site  has  been  secured  in  New 
London,  but  late  in  1912  building  had  not  begun.  With  the  autumn  term  of  1912  Wesleyan 
University  (Middletown)  ceasedf  to  be  co-educational  and  received  men  only;  in  June  it 
completed  an  endowment  fund  of  S  1,000,000.  In  October  19 12  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  gave 
money  for  a  new  library  and  administration  building  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  To 
Yale  University  M.  C.  D.  Borden  left  1250,000  in  1912  and  the  McPherson  fund  for  indigent 
students  will  amount  to  $400,000,  or  more. 

Charitable  and  Pemal  Institutions. — In  191 1  the  legislature  created  fover  the  governor's 
veto)  an  annual  pension  of  S30  to  veterans  of  the  Ciyil  War,  their  widows,  their  widowed 
mothers,  etc;  but  the  act  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  April  19 12  by  the  state  supreme 
court.  An  act  of  191 1  provides  for  the  transfer  from  the  state  prison  to  the  newly  completed 
reformatory  at  Cheshire  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  directors  of  these  institutions)  of 
male  prisoners  under  25  sentenced  to  less  than  5  years.  Contracts  for  convict  labour  may  not 
be  made  for  longer  than  4  years.  This  law  does  not  apply  to  inmates  of  county  institutions 
in  farm,  domestic  and  casual  service.  A  prisoner  in  the  state  prison  sentenced  for  attempt 
to  murder  by  assault  or  attempt  to  poison  may  be  paroled  after  two  years. 

History. — On  Januafy  4, 191 1,  Simeon  Eben  Baldwin  (b.  1840),  professor  of  constitu- 
tional and  private  international  law  in  Yale  University  since  1872,  and  chief  justice  of  the 
state  supreme  court  of  errors,  was  inaugurated  governor, — the.  first  Democrat  to  hold 
the  office  since  1895.  He  had  a  Republican  legislature  (majority  of  7  in  senate,  of  60  in 
house),  which  blocked  some  of  his  proposed  legislation;  and  the  senate  refused  to 
ratify  the  governor's  nominee  for  state  highway  commissioner,  although  the  Republican 
incumbent  of  that  office  had  been  much  criticised.  On  January  17,  19-1;  the  legislature 
elected  a  Republican,  George  Payne  McLean  (b.  1857;  governor- 1901-03),  United 
States  senator  to  succeed  Morgan  G.  Bulkley  (b.  1838),  also  a  Republican.  Opposition 
to  the  New  Haven  Railroad's  political  power,  exercised,  it'  was  charged,  through  the 
Republican  party,  helped  the  growth  of  a  Progressive  party,  which  was  led  in  the  guber- 
natorial campaign  of  191 2  by  Herbert  Knox  Smith  (b.  1869),  who  resigned  as  federal 
commissioner  of  corporations  to  join  the  third  party  and  received  31,020  votes  to  67,531 
for  Judge  John  P.  Studley,  Republican,  and  78,264  for  Baldwin.  .  With  Baldwia  the 
entire  Democratic  state  ticket  was  dected,  including  5  congrtosmen  (all  from  districts; 
formerly  4  districts  and  i  at  large).  Ebenezer  J.  Hill  (b.  1845),  Republican  representa- 
tive since  1895  and  one  of  the  "  Old  Guard,"  was  defeated.  -The  Democrats  secured  a 
majority  of  7  (21  to  14)  in  the  senate;  in  the  Assembly  there  are  130  Republicans,  120 
Democrats,  6  Progressives  and  2  Progressive  Republicans.  But  the  Republican  major- 
ity on  the  joint  ballot  is  comparatively  unimportant,  as  no  United  States  senator  had  to 
be  elected  in  1913.  The  Democratic  presidential  electors  received  74,614  votes;  the 
Republican,  68,099;  the  Progressive,  34,143;  and  the  Socialists  10,078,  as  compared 
with  5,113  in  1908  and  12,179  in  1910  (for  Robert  Hunter,  as  governor).  In  the  spring 
of  191 2  Socialists  got  control  of  the  borough  government  of  Naugatuck;  in  191 1  they 
cast  a  large  vote  in  Bridgeport,  where  they  elected  one  alderman. 

A  short  strike  of  Italian  weavers  in  Middletown,  led  by  representatives  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  began  on  June  5,  191 2  and  was  accompanied  by  so 
much  disorder  that  the  militia  was  called  out. 

The  Federal  district  court  at  Hartford  on  October  11,  191 2,  handed  down  a  verdict 
of  $80,000  and  costs  in  favour  of  D.  £.  Loewe  &  Co.,  hatters  of  Danbury,  against  the 
United  Hatters'  Union  of  North  America  for  boycott  (see  E.  B.  iv,  353)- 

A  city  plan  for  New  Haven,  submitted  by  Cass  Gilbert  and  F.  L.  Olmsted,  has  not 
been  acted  upon,  but  in  191 2  the  city  was  planning  approaches  to  a  new  railway  station, 
and  the  commission  made  its  fifth  annual  report.  In  Wallingford  a  private  bureau  of 
municipal  research  was  established  in  February  1911. 

During  the  year  191 2,  6  towns  formerly  "  no-licence  "  voted  for  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor,  making  81  licence  and  87  no-licence  towns  in  the  state. 

In  Waterbury  on  the  night  of  April  22, 191 2,  about  a  dozen  fires  were  set  by  an  incen- 
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diary  who  afterwards  confessed  to  setting  30  fires  in  Connecticut  and  western  Massachu- 

setts.     The  state  militia  was  caUed  out  to  control  the  panic. 

Bibliography. — Public  Acts  (Hartford,  191 1),  Register  and  Manual  (ibid.,  1912),  and  other 
official  publications;  J.  A.  Stoughton,  Comer  Stone  of  Colonial  Commerce  (Boston,  191 1). 

DELAWARE  ^ 

Population  (1910)  202,322  (9.5%  more  than  in  1900);  76%  were  native  whites,  12,8% 
whites  of  foreign  parentage,  8.6  %  foreign-born  whites,  and  1 5.4  %  negroes.  The  average 
number  to  the  sq.  m.  was  103  (94  in  1900),  the  state  ranking  9th  in  density  of  popula- 
tion; 52%  of  the  total  lived  in  unincorporated  territory  or  in  incorporated  places  of  less 
than  2,500  inhabitants.    Wilmington,  the  only  city  with  5,000  or  more,  had  87,411; 

Dover,  the  capital,  3,720;  and  New^  Castle,  3,351. 

Agriculture. — The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  1,066,228  to  1,038,866  between  1900 
and  1910;  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  754,010  to  713,538;  and  the  average  farm  acreage 
from  1 10. 1  to  95.9.  The  value  of  farm  property  increased  from  $40,697,654  in  1900  to 
^63,179,201  in  1910  (134,938,161  land;  118,217,822  buildings;  13,206,095  implements  and 
$6,817,123  domestic  animals).  About  four-fifths  of  the  land  area  was  in  farms  m  loio.  The 
average  value  of  farm  land  per  acre  was  I33.63.  Farms  were  operated  largely  Sy  owners 
(6,178  by  owners,  123  by  mana^rs  and  4,535  by  tenants).  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates) 
the  principal  crops  were:  Indian  corn,  6,630,000  bu.  (195,000  A.);  wheat,  1,9^,000  bu. 

ill  1,000  A.);  oats,  122,000  bu.  (4,000  A.);  rye,  14,000  bu.  (1,000  A.);  buckwheat,  64,000  bu. 
4,000  A.);  potatoes,  1,100,000  bu.  (11,000  A.);  and  hay,  96,000  tons  (72,000  A.).  During 
19 1 2  the  shipments  of  fruit,  etc.,  over  the  Delaware  Railroad,  comprising  most  of  that 
marketed,  were:  berries  18,626,791  qts.;  apples,  556,621  baskets  (f  bu.);  peaches,  336,037 
baskets  (f  bu.);  pears,  1,026,620  baskets;  grapes,  3,225,876  lbs.,  potatoes,  303,601  bbls.; 
canteloupes,  ^189,752  carriers;  watermelons,  478  cars.  Except  apples  and  peaches  the  crops 
were  unusually  large.  In  1909  (U.  S.  Census)  the  total  value  of  vegetables  other  than 
potatoes  was  $1,102,620;' of  flowers  and  plants,  $71,429;  of  nursery  products,  $39,057;  of 
small  fruits,  $649,732  (strawberries,  $569,354;  blackberries,  $61,817;  raspberries,  $17,359); 
of  orchard  fruits,  $195,766  {apples,  $115,371  and  pears,  $52,022);  of  grapes,  $43,967.  On 
January  i,  191 2  there  were  on  farms:  34,000  horses,  6,000  mules,  37,000  milch  cows,  19,000 
other  neat  cattle,  8,000  sheep  and  59,000  swine.  In  1912  a  study  by  the  state  experiment 
station  of  the  effect  of  various  forms  of  lime  in  the  soil  indicated  that  ground  limestone  is  as 
effective  in  pronioting  decomposition  of  organic  matter  as  burned  lime.  A  study  of 
Bordeaux  injury  to  the  apple  was  completed.* 

Manufactures. — ^The  totsd  value  of  factory  products  in  1909  was  $52,840,000,  an  increase 
of  28.4  %  since  1904;  capital  invested  in  manufacturing,  $60,906,000,  the  number  of  establish- 
ments, 726,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing,  23,084.  The  value  of 
leather,  tanned,  curried  ajid  finished  was  $1^,079,000;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products, 
$4,781,000;  cars,  steam  railway,  not  including  operations  of  railway  companies,  $3,628,000; 
cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  railways,  $3,251,000;  paper  and 
wood-pulp,  $2,292,000;  products  of  canning  and  preserving,  $2,106,000;  and  shipbuilding, 
$i.990»ooo-  The  factory  products  of 'Wilmington  were  valued  at  $38,069,000  (72  %  of  the 
state's  total). 

Transportation. — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  ^88.17.  During  191 1  T.  Coleman 
du  Pont  offered  $1,500,000  to  the  state  to  bmld  a  state  boulevard;  and  the  legislature  au- 
thorised the  organisation  of  a  boulevard  corporation  to  build  a  boulevard  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  The  corporation  (the  Coleman  du  Pont  Road  Incorporated) 
under  the  law  was  permitted  to  build  and  maintain  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  a  street 
railway,  lighting,  heating  and  power  plants.  The  constitutionality  of  the  boulevard  law  was 
in  question;  the  state  supreme  court  unanimously  decided  (July  17,  .1912)  that  it  was  valid, 
but  an  appeal  on  a  writ  of  error  was  taken  to  a  Federal  court  by  land  owners  who  opposed 
the  building  of  the  road.     No  decision  was  handed  down  in  19 12. 

In  1911-12  the  Federal  government  was  improving  the  channels  in  several  streams  in 
the  state — the  Appoquinimink,  Murderkill,  Mispillion,  St.  Jones,  Leipsic  and  Broadkill. 

Government. — ^The  regular  biennial  session  of  the  legislature  was  held  from  January 
3'  to  March  30,  191 1.  It  proposed  constitutional  amendments  (to  come  before  the 
legislature  in  191 3  for  ratification)  giving  the  legislature  the  power  of  laying  out  such 
roads  as  are  continuous  highways  through  a  part  of  the  three  counties  of  the  state  and 
making  one  superior  court  justice  (instead  of  two)  a  quorum  except  in  a  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer.  The  law  of  negotiable  instruments  was  made  uniform  and  ground  rents 
were  extinguished.  For  capital  punishment  life  imprisonment  may  be  substituted  at 
the  option  of  the  court  if  the  jury  recommends  to  mercy. 

*  See  E.  B.  vii,  947  el  seq. 
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Commissions  were^ppoinl^  to  report  o&  child  labour  and.  on  employer's  liability 
to  the  legislature  of  1913.  The  ^ng  of  prescriptions  for  intoxicating  liquors  for  njedi- 
cal  purposes  was  strictly  regulated  by  law.  Cold  storage. food  may  be  sold  only  if  it  is 
marked  with  the  date  of  storage;  this  act  does  not  apply  to  fruit  or  fish.  A  state  live 
stock  sanitary  board  was  created.  Twenty  acts  of  191 1  deal  with  fish,  oysters  and  game 
and  the  provisions  for  the  protection  of  fiish,  birds  and  game  are  made  more  stringent. 
A  contract  for  a  state  armory  in  Dover  was  let  in  March  191 2.  A  city  charter  for  Wil- 
mington proposed  by  the  legislature  was  defeated  June  i,  191 2  by  7,700  to  991  votes. 
For  Wilmington  a  public  utilities  commission  was  created  in  191 1.    The  1 2th  of  October 

(Columbus  Da^)  was  made  a  state  legal  holiday. 

Finance. — ^The  outstanding  indebtedness  on  January  I,  1913  was  $826,785;  in  January. 
1912  the  school  fund  was  $944,407,  of  which  $712,500  was  the  market  value  of  shares  ot 
stock  in  the  Farmers'  Bank  oif  the  State  of  Delaware,  in  whose  board  of  directors  the  state 
is  represented.  A  revenue  and  tax  commission  was  to  report  in  19 13  to  the  legislature.  New 
revenue  laws  require  manufacturers  to  pay  for  an  annual  licence  and  to  turn  in  an  annual 
report  J  require  gjypsies  to  take  out  a  licence  for  which  they  must  pay  $^00;  and  require  a 
licence  ($300  in  krge  cities,  less  in  small  cities)  for  travelhng  shows  ana  other  licences  for 
smaller  concerns,  and  a  licence  to  carry  dangerous  weapons. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  showsa  balance  on  January  i ,  191 2  of  $49,987 ;  receipts, 
$843,572;  expenditures,  $801,211;  and  balance  on  hand  December  31,  19 12,  $92,348. 

Education. — ^The  legislature  of  191 1  aboHshed  the  old  state  board  of  education  and  pro* 
vided  for  a  new  board  (with  increased  powers)  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  to 
receive  no  compensation.  A  special  commission  was  created  to  report  on  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  in  the  state.  Half  an  hour  a  week  in  public  schools  must  be  devoted  to 
teaching  morals  and  humanity,  and  experiments  in  public  schools  on  live  animals  are  pro- 
hibited; the  act  does  not  apply  to  Wilmmgton.  A  retirement  fund  is  authorised  for  teacners 
in  the  pubUc  schools  of  Wilmington.  A  special  suppropriation  was  made  for  n^ro  school- 
houses.  In  Delaware  college  the  State  Chair  of  History,  a  pathological  and  bacteriological 
laboratory  and  a  division  ofagriculture  extension  were  established.  Of  the  total  population 
10  years  and  over,  8.1  %  were  illiterate  in  1910  .(12%  iii  1900)  ^  whites  5%  (7%  in  1900); 
negroes  25.6%  (i8.i  %  in  1900). 

Charities  and  Corrections, — In  191 1  the  legislature  provided  for  the  appointment  by 
judges  of  the  superior  court  of  a  probation  ofiicer  to  act  for  the  whole  state  and  for  a  juvenile 
court  in  Wilmington.  The  state  commission  for  the  blind  reports  (19 12)  that  there  are  in 
the  state  ^78  feeble  minded  (2^6  under  25);  277  blind  (46  under  25  and  12  in  special  schools); 
and  1 54.  deaf  (77  under  20  and  16  in  schools  for  the  deaf). 

History, — ^There  was  delay  in  191 1  in  the  organisation  of  the  legislature  and  then  a 
deadlock  over  the  choice  of  United  States  senator,  through  the  disaffection  of  ^ate 
Senator  Lewis  A.  Drexler,  ^o  complained  that  the  party  organisation  had  failed  to 
keep  a  promise  to  make  him  president  of  the  senate  pro  tern,;  but  on  January  25th  H. 
Algernon  du  Pont  (b.  1838)  was  re-elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  The  Republican 
governor,  Simeon  Selby  Pennewill  (b.  1867)  came  out  ioi  Colonel  Roosevelt's  candidacy 
in  March  191 2.  There  was  not  merely  a  progressive  schism  from  the  RepubUcan  piarty 
but  two  "  Progressive  "  parties  were  formed — one  calHng  itself  the  "  Original  Progres- 
sives '*  was  represented  on  the  National  Committee  of  the  Progressive  party  and 
nominated  a  full  state  ticket^,  and  the  other,  called  the  "  National  Progressive  **  party, 
had  on  its  ticket  the  Roosevelt  electors  and  the  Republican  state  county  and  chistrict 
nominations.  The  Republican  candidate  for  governor,  Chailes  R.  Miller,  endorsed  by 
one  Progressive  faction,  received  22,745  votes  to  21,460  for  Thomas  M.  Monaghan, 
(Dem.),  and  3,019  for  George  B.  Hynson  (Prog.)  third;  bat  the  Democratic  candidates 
for  other  state  offices  were  elected.  Woodrow  Wilson  carried  the  state  with  22,631  votes 
to  15,9^7  for  Taft  and  8,886  for  Roosevelt,  556  for  Debs  (239  in  1908).  A  Democratic 
congressman  was  elected,  and  as  the  state  legislature  is  Democratic  on  joint  ballot 
(senate,  9  Republicans  and  8  Democrats;  house,  14  Republicans  and  21  Democrats), 
a  Democrat  was  chosen  in  1913  to  succeed  Harry  Alden  RichaMson  (b.  1853),  Republican, 
United  States  senator, — namely  Willard  Saulsbury  (b.  1861),  Democratic  national 

committeeman  from  Delaware. 

Bibliozraphy.—Laws  of  Delavfare,  Vol.  xxvi  (Wilmington,  191 1)  and  other  public  docu- 
ments; C.  H.  B.  Turner,  ed..  Some  Records  of  Sussex  County  (Philadelphia,  1909)  and  Rodney's 
Diary  (1911);  A.  C.  Meyers,  ed.,  Narratives  of  Early  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  West  Jersey, 
idjo-j/o^  (New  York,  191 1). 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  (WASHIMOtON  CIT7)> 

Population  (1910)  331,069;  distributed  as  follows:  in  original  limits  of  Washington 
City,  230,630  (120,284  in  "  Northwest;"  40,959  in  "  Northeast;"  32,513  in  "  South- 
west," and  36,874  in  "  Southeast  ");  in  Georgetown,  16,046;  and  in  former  Washington 
county/ 84,393.  Whites  numbered  236,123  (71.3%;  in  1906  68.7%)  and  negroes, 
94,446  {28.5%;  in  1900,  31.3%).  .  Native  whites  of  native  parentage  constituted  50.4 °o 
of  the  total,  and  those  of  foreign  parentage,  13.6%;  and  whites  of  foreign  birth,  7.4%. 
Of  all  foreign-born  whites,  21.9%  were  born  in  Ireland,  21.3  in  Germany,  13.9  in  Rus^a; 
1 1.3  in  Italy,  10.8  in  England,  4.6  in  Canada,  2.9  in  Scotland,  2,1  in  France,  1,9  in 
Austria,  1.5  in  Sweden,  1.4  in  Greece  and  1^2  in  Switzerland.  .  The  ratio  of  males  to 
females,  91.3  to  100,  was  a  little  higher  than  in  1900  (90  to  100).  This  comparatively 
low  ratio  is  only  partly  due  to  the  large  number  of  female  employees  in  govemnient 
departments;  the  ratio  among  whites  is  94.9,  among  negroes  82.2.  The  death  rate  in 
1911  was  17.8  per  1000  (whites  X4.61;  negroes,  26.12),  and  the  birth  rate  was  19.86. 

Agriculture.'— The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  8,489  to  6,063  between  1900  and  19 10, 
the  improved  land  in  farms  from  5,934  to  5,133,  the  average  farm  acreage  from  31.6  to  27.9, 
and  the  value  of  farm  property  from  lii,53S»376  to  $8,476,533  (I7>i93r950  land;  11,037,393 
buildings,- 192,350  implements,  and  $152,840  domestic  animals).  The  principal  crops-were: 
hay  and  forage,  2,148  tons  (962  A.);  potatoes^  32,028  bu.  (226  A.);  sweet  potatoes  and  yams, 
19,662  bu.  (126  A.);  and  Indian  corn,  12,667  bu.  (426  A.). 

^ Manufactures,-^ ApBLTt  from  establishments  operated  by  the  Federal  government,  the 
number  of  factories  increased  in  1899- 1 909  from  491  to  51 8;  the  number  of  wage^eamers  f  rom 
6,155  to  7,707;  capital  invested  from  $17,960,000  to  $30,553,000,  and  the  value  of  products 
from  $16,426,000  to  $35,289,000.  The  larger  manufactures  were:  printing  and  puolishing, 
$4,899,000;  malt  liquors,  $1,805,000;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  $1,175,000. 

Buildings. — The  most  important  changes  in  the  city  of  Washington  are  the  new 
buildings  for  the  departments  of  stale,  justice  and  comm^ce,  for  which  commissions 
were  made  in  April  191 1  and  which  are  to  be  grouped  between  Pennsylvania  avenue 
and  the  Mall  and  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  streets.  All  are  to  be  of  white  marble. 
The  Commerce  building  (architects,  York  and  Sawyer)  is  to  be  five  storeys  high.  Is  to 
stand  between  the  other  two  (each  three  storeys)  and  is  to  cost  $3,65q,ooo.  The  State 
building  (architect,  Arnold  W.  Brunner)  will  cost  $2,200,000,  and  the  buildl&g  of  the 
department  of  justice  (architect,  Donn  Barber),  $1,900,000. 

In  191 1  Congress  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  a  Lincoln  Memorial,-  and  appointed 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  Commission,  with  President  Taft  as  chairman,  which,  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Federal  Fine  Arts  Commissioil,  appointed  Henry  Ba£on  to  design  a  plan. 
The  Fine  Arts  Commission,  Jvly  17^  191 1,  recommended  Potomac: Park  as  the  site  of 
the  memorial.  Mr.  Bacon's  plan,  as  completed  in  191 2,  is  for  a  hall  of  white  marble, 
resembling  a  Greek  temple,  isurrounded  by  36  Doric  columns,  r^resenting  the  36 
states  of  Lincoln's  time,  to  be  built  in  Potomac  Park,  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  terrace, 
500  ft.  in  diameter,  rising  16  ft.  above  another  terrace,  1,000  ft.  in  diamet^  and  11  ft. 
above  the  present  grade.  In  the  hall  is  to  be  placed  a  statue  of  Lincoln,  and  on  the 
hitenor  walls  are  to  be  inscribed  his  Gettysburg  speech  and  his  second  inaugural.  The 
memorial  terminates  £he  principal  axis  ai  the  city,  and  is  intended  to  fit  into  the  design 
for  the  revision  and  extenuon.o£  the  original  plan  of  Washington  which  was  undertaken 
by  a  commission  appointed  in  1901.  Early  in  191 3  the  memorial  was  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. Plans  for  a  memorial  to  Christopher  Columbus,  for  which  Congress  appropriated 
$100,000,  and  to  which  the  Knights  of  Columbus  contributed,  were  drawn  by  the  archi*- 
tact  Daniel  H.  Bumham  and  the  sculptor  Lorado  Taft.  The  memorial,  made  of  Georgia 
marble,  consists  of  a  semi-circular  fountain,  70  ft.  wide  and  65  ft.  deep,  adorned  with  a 
statue  of  Columbus  behind  which  rises  a  stone  shaft  45  ft.  high  surmounted  by  a  |^bc. 
Figures  typif3dng  the  new  world,  an  American  Indian,  and  the  old  world,  a  Caucasian, 
stand  on  either  side  of  the  shaft.  Columbus  is  represented  as  standing  on  the  prow 
of  a  ship,  the  figure-head  of  which  is  a  female  statue  typifying  discovery.  The  memo- 
rial was  unveiled  June  8, 191 2.    The  Memorial  Continental  Hall  (architect,  E.  P.  Casey) 

*  See  JE.  B.  xxviii,  349  et  seq.    The  District  and  the  city  are  coterminous. 
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was  erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  devolution.  Among  new  monuments  is 
one  by  William  W.  Bosworth,  at  the  tomb  gf  Major  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant,  who 
planned  the  city,  in  Arlington  Cemetery,  unveiled  May  22,  igiu  On  April  17,  191 2, 
a  statue  of  John  Paul  Jones  was  unveiled  in  Potomac  Park.  The  comer-stone  of 
Gibbons  memorial  hall  of  the  Catholk  University  of  America  was  laid  October  12, 191 1. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  the  establishment  in  19 13  of  a  park  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  city,  including  Forts  Davis  and  Dupont,  and  to  extend  Rock  Creek 
Drive  from  Massachusetts  Avenue  to  Montrose  Park.  Proposed  parks,  for  which  no 
appropriations  have  yet  been  made,  are  Klingie  Ford  Valley  (28.5  acres),  Mount 
Hamilton  (81  acres)  and  Piney  Branch. 

The  Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  urged  an  annual 
appropriation  for  permanent  works  of  improvement  beginning  in  19 13  with  $1,230,000 
and  increasing  annually  by  not  less  than  $100,000,  this  work  to  include  the  reclamation 
of  the  Anacostia  Flats  and  the  converting  of  this  section  into  a  public  park,  extension 
of  the  improvements  of  Rock  Creek  Valley,  improvement  of  the  harbour  by  means  of 
public  wharves  and  completion  of  the  park  system. 

Finance. — On  June  30,  1912,  the  debt  of  the  Federal  District  was  $10,240,500,  of  which 
$8,258,550  was  bonded.  The  cash  balance  at  the  begianing  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $337,712, 
and  at  its  end,  $398,753;  the  receipts  for  the  year  were  $14,868,722  and  the  expenditures 
$14,807,681.  In  the  year  an  elaborate  invento^  of  district  property  was  begun.  An  Act 
of  Congress  dividing  certain  fees  collected  in  the  District  between  the  District  and  the  United 
States  will  probably  reduce  the  District  revenues  about  $65,000  a  year.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion of  real  property  for  191 2  was  S33o,332,487,  and  for  1913  was  $339,198,990;  and  for  the 
former  year  the  real-estate  tax  was  $4,954,987,  and  the  personal  tax  levy,  $1,131,946.  The 
tax  for  national  banks  and  trust  companies  is  6  %  on  gross  earnings,  on  gas  companies,  5  % 
on  ^oss  earnings,  on  incorporated  sayings-banks,  electric-light  companies,  telephone  com- 
panies 4  %  on  gross  earnings,  and  on  street  railways,  4  %  on  gross  receipts. 

Education, — For  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  the  school  population  (6-17  years) 
was  65,867;  the  enrollment,  57,781  (18,663  negroes);  average  daily  attendance,  46,231; 
average  length  of  the  school  year,  36  weeks;  the  school  revenue,  $3,180,378,  and  expennitures, 
$3,050,031.  In  1910  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  of  the  population  over  10  years  was  4.9 
(in  1900, 8.6) ;  among  negroes  13.5;  foreign-bom  whites,  8.2;  native  whites,  0.5.  The  percent- 
age of  illiterates  between  10  3^ars  and  20  was  only  i. 

Charities,— ^li  February  15,  1012,  the  penal  iarto  at  Occoquam,  Virginia,  the  workhouse 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  formally  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  District  board 
of  charities,  taking  the  place  of  a  workhouse  in  the  city.  An  institution  for  feeble-minded 
negro  children  is  projected. 
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Population  (1910)  752,619;  41%  negroes,  54,5%  native  whites  (4.8%  of  foreign 

parents),  and  4-5%  foreign  born  whites.     The  average  number  per  sq.  m.  was  13.7%. 

In  1910,  23  cities  and  towns,  each  \yith  2,500  or  more,  made  up  29.1%  of  the  total;  in 

1900,  12  municipalities  of  the  same  class  contained  20.3%.    The  semi-urban  population 

in  125  places  in  1910  (79  in  1900)  each  with  less  than  2,500  made  up  11.6%  (io.i%  in 

1900).     The  rural  population  decreased  from  69.6%  of  the  total  in  1900  to  59.3%  in 

.1910.    The  rate  of  increase  during  the  decade  was:  42.4%  for  the  whole  state;  73.5% 

for  urban  territpry — 111,4%  for  cities  having  more  than  25,000  and  52.4%  for  cities 

and  towns  between  2,500  and  25,000;  and  32.6%  for  the  rural  remainder.    There  were 

10  cities  each  with  more  than  5,000:    Jacksonville,  57,699  (28,429  ii>  1900);  Tampa, 

37,782  (15,839  in  1900);  Pensacola,  22,982;  Key  West,  19,94^;  West  Tampa,  8,258 

(2,355  in  1900);  Gainesville,  6,183  (3,633  in  1900);  St.  Augustine,  5»494;  Miami,  5,471 

(i,68i  in  1900);  Lake  City,  5,032;  and  Tallahassee,  5,018  (2,981  in  i960). 

AgricuUure, — The  acreage  in  farms  increased  from  4,363,891  to  5,253,538  between  5900  and 
19 JO  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  1,511,653  to  1,805,408:  the  average  farm  acreage 
fell  from  106.9  to  105.0  and  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  from  $53,929,064  to  S 143,- 
^83,183  ($95,738,065  land;  $24,407,924  buildings;  $4,446,007  implements  and  $20,591,187 
domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  15%  was  in  farms.  The  average  value  of  farm  land 
per  acre  was  $  1 7.84.  Farms  were  operated  largcl}^  by  owners  (35,399  by  owners  and  1 3,342  by 
tenants).     In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal  crops  were:     Indian  corn,  8,515,000 

1  See  E,  B.  x,  540. 
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bu, (6195,000 A.)  ;<»ts,  740,000  \m.  (4^,000  A.) ;  ootatoes,  1 ,023,000  bu.  (n ,000  A.) ;  hay  54*000 
tons  X43,qpo.Ai);  cotton,  68,pQO  bales  (119  lbs.  per  A.);  tobacco,  2,604,000;  lbs.  (3,^00  A.) 
and  rice,  I5,ck)0  bu..  (600  A.).  In  1909  (U.  S.  Census)  the  value  of  vegetables  other  than  pota- 
toes was  lo,3r4,3f;i;  of  ifiurscry  products,  $^78,174;  of  small  fruit,  1302,383  (strawberries, 
$301,056);  of  orchard  fruits,' 1232,303  (peaches  and  nectarines.  If  28,029)';  of  tropical  fruits, 
l7.0Q2,i5O  (oranges,  l4f3<Hi9S7;  pomeloes  (grapefruit),  11/907,816;  pineapples,  l734«o69}. 
On  January  i,  1912  there  were  on  farms:  52,000  horses,  25,000  mules,  123,000  milch  cows, 
758,000  other  neat  cattle,  120,000  sheep  and  954,000  swine. 

The  legislature  of  191 1  required  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  nursery  stock  and 
appropriated  15,000  for  farmers'  co-operative  demonstration  work.  The  shipment  of  imma- 
ture citrus  fruit  was  made  unlawful.  In  191 1  successful  experiments  were  made  in  growing 
rice  without  irrigation  in  prairie  districts,  and  in  raising  Rhodes,  grass  fox  hay;  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federal  department  of  agriculture  found  in  Saharapur,  India,  anj^  brought 
to  the  United  States  parasites  and  insect  enemies  of  th6  white  fly  p^  in  orange  groves. 

Mineral  Products. — Total  value,  191 1,  $10,2^50,228.  The  only  important  miik«ral  product 
in  the  state  i»  phosphate  rock,  more  than  two-thirds  land  pebble;  the  output  in  191  x  was 
valued  at  $9»473»638,  about  9  %  more  than  in  1910.  In  this  product  and  in  fuller's  earth  the 
state  ranked  nrst.  The  value  of  mineral  waters,  from  9  springs,  including  5  resorts,  was 
119,^30, —  one-third  more  than  in  19 lO. 

Manufactures. — From  1904  to  1909  the  number  of  factories  increased  from  1413  to 
2;  159;  the  number  of  persons  engag^  in  manufacturing  from  46,985  (of  whom  421091  were 
wa^-eamers)  to  64,810  (57,473  wage-earners);  the  capital  invested  from  $32,972,000  to 
$65,2^1 ,000  (98  %) ;  and  the  value  of  products  from  $50,298,000  to  $72 ,890,00a.  In  1909  the 
most  important  single  industry  was  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  (mostly  cigars  and  cigarettes), 
valued  at  $21,575,000^  Florida  ranking.3rd;  in  Key  West  93.7  %  of  the  total  value  of  products 
($^,965,000)  and  in  Tampa  82.7%  of  the  much  larger  total  ($17,653,000)  was  the  value  of 
tobacco  manufactures.  Lumber  and  timber  products  (more  than  90%  yellow  pine)  were 
valued  at- $20,863,000;  and  turpentine  and  rosin  at  $11,938,000.  The  only  other  important 
distinctive  industry  was  the  manufacture  of  fertiliser,  $5,878,000  (143*9  %  more  than  in  1904). 
:  TransporUUion. — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  19 12,  4,^^67»09  m.  On  January  22,  19 12, 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  formally  opened  the  last  link,  45.^  m.  from  Knights  Key  to 
Key  West,  completing  its  all  rail  route  from  Jacksonville  to  Key  West;  *  a  car-^rry  is  pro- 
jected to  run  from  Key  West  to  Havana  (90  m-).  The  Federal  government  began  wort  in 
191- 1  on  a  channel  30  it.  deep  and  300  ft.  wide  jfrom  Jacksonville  to  the  Ocean,  which  makes 
it  possible  to  ship  naval  stores  to  foreign  ports  direct  from  Jacksonville;  and- in  19 12  nearly 
completed  deepening  the  St.  Johns  river  channel  at  piers  opposite  Jacksonville,  the  improve- 
ments across  the  bar  and  at  West  Pass  channel  in  Apalachicola  Bay,  and  a  channel,  30  ft. 
deep  and  500  ft.  wide,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  docks  at  Pensacola. 

LegislatioTt.-— The  legislature  met  from  April  4  to  June  2,  1911.  It  eiiacted  that 
ho  judgment  in  a  state  court  should  be  set  aside,  and  no  new  trial  granted  unless  the 
error  complained  of  actually  resulted  in  a  miscarriage  of  justice;  and  that  a  judge  should 
charge  a  jury  only  upon  the  law.  After-  January  1913  there  are  to  be  only  5  instead  of 
6  justices  of  the  supreme  court.  A  constitutional  amendment,  adopted  in  November 
igi2  (iSjOji  to  3,057)  provides  for  an  additional  circuit  judge  in  Duval  county.  The 
state  building  commission,  created  in  191 1,  chose  a  site  near  the  capitol  for  a  building 
for  the  state  supreme  court,  the  railroad  commission  and  the  state  library,  which  was 
begun  in  April  19.12;  $100,000  was  appropriated  for  this  building.  An  appropriation 
of  $50,000  was  made  fpr  a  Florida  exhibit  at  the  proposed  National  Historical  Exposition 
in  St.  Augustine  in  1913,  to  celebrate  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
Florida  by  Ponce  de  Leon;  $6,000  was  appropriated  for  work  on  the  valuable  state 
archives;  $10,000  for  a  statue  of  Dr.  John  Gorrie  (1803-55;  see  E.  B.  ii,  159a),  the  inven- 
tor of  a  machine  for  making  artificial  ice,  in  the  National  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,. and  $S,ooo  for  a  monument  to  the  Confederate  women  of  Florida. 

A  new  i>ure  food  and  drugs  act  was  passed;  there  are  to  be  two  inspectors  and  an  assistant 

*  This  great  engineering  triumph  was  the  result  of  nearly  seven  years'  actual  work;  con- 
structioo  south  oif  .Homestead  (128  m.  from  Key  West)  began  in  April  IQ05.  The  railway 
leaves  the  mainland  at  Everglade  stadbn  (on  Manatee  Creek),  crossed  Lake  Surprise  to  Key 
Largo,  goes  by  the  two  Matecumbes  and  on  Long  Key,  to  Grassy  Key  by  a  viaduct  2}  m  long, 
ancl  then  by  the  j  m.  Knights  Key — Little  Duck  viaduct  which  is  followed  by  about  13  m., 
s6metime$  piers,  sometimes  concrete  arches  and  some  embankment  work  protected  by  marl 
slopes,  to  West.Summerland.  Some  piers  were  built  on  foundations  30  ft.  below  tide  level. 
Forty-nine  mil<is  of  the  road  was  constructed  by  submarine  blasting  of  limestone  and  by 
dredges  and  traveling  excavators.  At  Key  West  about  134  acres  of  land  was  filled  in  for  a 
terminal^  and  a  concrete  pier  is  building,  1,700  ft.  long  and  134  ft.  wide. 
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state  chemist,  and  the  previous  offices  of  pure  food  and  drug  inspector  and  commercial 
stock  feed  inspector  were  abolished.  The  work  of  inspection  is  put  under  the  chemical 
division  of  the  state  agricultural  department. 

Heavy  penalties  are  imposed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  any  prohibition  county 
or  precinct.  In  any  county,  on  a  petition  by  25  %  of  the  qualified  voters,  a  special  election 
must  be  held  to  decide  wliether.or  not  liquor  shall  be  sold  in  the  county.  A  bill  closing 
saloons  between  9  P.M.  and  6  a.m.,  one  prohibiting  the  use  of  screens,  tables  or  chairs  in 
saloons,  and  one  forbidding  soliciting  orders  for  intoxicating  liquor  in  "dry"  territory  were 
vetoed  by  the  governor,  separately,  and  again  together  in  a  general  revenue  bill.  In  19 12, 
II  counties  in  the  state  were  ''licence"  territory. 

The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  has  power  to  regulate  telephone  business  and  tele- 
graph rates;  and  only  with  its  permission  may  railways  or  canal  companies  be  consolidated 
or  lease  or  purchase  other  common  carriers.  Many  ^ame  laws  were  passed,  mostly  for 
separate  counties  and  localities,  and  many  of  them  forbidding  the  taking  of  food  fish  except 
by  hook  and  line. 

'  A  large  part  of  the  legislation  of  the  year  was  local.  Ten  new  towns  were  incorporated, 
Pass-a-Grille,  in  Hillsborough  county,  with  a  commission  government  and  a  provision  for  the 
recall  of  ojRicials;  and  a  new  charter  providing  a  commission  form  of  government  was 
granted  to  Green  Cove  Springs.  The  charters  of  Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine  and  Tampa 
(to  which  East  Tampa  was  annexed)  were  amended.  A  new  county,  Pinellas,  was  created 
from  Hillsborough  county,  with  Clearwater  as  its  county-seat.  In  19 12  Tampa  adopted  a 
commission  charter  with  provision  for  advisory  voting. 

Finance. — ^The  tax  levy  for  191 1  and  19 12  was  set  at  2  mills  for  current  expenses  and  for 
interest  on  the  bonded  debt,  and  i  mill  for  a  school  tax,  but  the  governor  was  authorised 
to  reduce  these  rates.  If  the  assessment  of  the  state  and  other  sources  of  revenue  permitted, 
the  trustees  of  the  internal  improvement  fund  and  the  state  board  of  education  are  rcx]uircd 
to  retain  a  three-fourths  interest  in  phosphates^  petroleum  or  other  minerals  found  in  any 
lands  sold  by  them.  Building  and  loan  associations  were  permitted  to  increase  their  capital 
stock  to  12,000,000,  and  a  law  was  passed  for  the  incorporation  of  trust  and  security  com- 
panies. A  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted  in  November  191 2  (16,348  to  4,0x4) 
empowering  the  legislature  to  provide  for  special  tax  districts  and  to  issue  bonds  for  free 
public  schools  therein.  There  was  in  the  state  treasury,  January  i,  19 12,  a  balance  of 
1858,440.  Receipts  for  the  year  1012  were  13,023,698  and  expenditures,  12,870,603,  leaving 
a  balance  on  December  31,  1912  of  11,011,535. 

Education. — For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912  the  school  population  was  225,000,  the 
enrollment  157,161,  the  average  daily  attendance  110,364  and  tne  length  of  the  average 
school  year  5i  months.  The  revenue  for  schools  was  $2,359,679  and  the  expenditures  were 
$2,327,395.  The  board  of  commissioners  of  state  institutions  was  made  in  1911  a  state 
school-book  commission  to  adopt  uniform  text-books  throughout  the  state — there  had 
already  been  uniformity  in  each  county  for  about  ten  years.  School-books  are  to  be  furnished 
free  to  any  child  under  15  whose  parents  are  on  the  roll  of  the  county  poor  or  are  indigent,  or 
are  dead.  The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  gave  $40,000  to  the  University  of  Florida  for 
a  school  of  education;  the  new  department  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1910  and  a  new 
building  was  begun.  The  principal  appropriations  for  higher  education  were  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  $177,000;  for  the  State  College  for  Women,  $136,500;  for  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  $82,500;  and  for  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (1887)  for 
Negroes,  $30,000.  The  first  Friday  in  November  is  to  be  celebrated  in  the  public  schools  each 
year  as  Mothers'  Day. 

The  percentage  0/  illiteracy  in  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  19 jo  was  J3.8 
(21.9  in  1900).     Of  whites  it  was  5.5  (8.9  in  1900);  of  negroes,  25.5  (38.4  in  1900). 

Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions, — ^The  legislature  of  19 11  appropriated  $50,000  for  the 
purchase  of  a  state  prison  farm, — ^about  17,000  acres  were  purchased  but  no  buildings  were 
erected  in  1912 — and  authorised  the  state  board  of  health  to  establish  a  hospital  for  •  the 
treatnient  of  indigent  children  or  to  send  them  to  established  hospitals;  the  latter  course 
was  still  being  pursued  in  1912.^  The  board  of  commissioners  of  state  institutions  was  for- 
bidden to  lease  or  release  convict  labour  before  July  i,  191^;  the  present  lease  expires  on 
December  31,  1913.  County  judges  are  required  to  act  as  judges  of  juvenile  courts,  and 
keep  a  separate  juvenile  record,  and  the  governor  is  to  appoint  a  probation  officer  in  each 
county  for  dependent  and  delinquent  children.  Newspapers  are  forbidden  to  print  the 
name  of  a  woman  criminally  assaulted,  and  5  years'  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  both 
is  made  the  maximum  penalty  for  enticing  girls  for  immoral  purposes. 

Bistory. — ^Two  primary  elections  (May  9  and  June  7,  1910)  were  necessary  to  secure 

a  majority  vote  for  a  United  States  senator  to  succeed  James  Pii>er  Taliaferro  (b.  1847), 

whose  term  expired  in  1911,  but  Napoleon  B.  Broward  (1857-1910;  governor  in  1905- 

09),  who  defeated  Senator  Taliaferro  in  the  second  primary,  died  before  he  took  office. 

There  was  no  majority  for  any  one  of  the  four  candidates  at  the  primary  of  January  10, 

1911,  but  on  January  31  Nathan  Philemon  Bryan  (b.  1872)  was  chosen  at  the  Demo- 
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cratic  primary,  which  was  followed  by  his  election  by  the  legislature.  The  Democratic 
primaries  for  delegates  to  the  national  convention  elected  men  pledged  to  Oscar  Under- 
wood; Albert  Waller  Gilchrist  (b.  1S58),  governor  since  jqoq, — ^possibly  because  he 
opposed  the  submission  to  the  people  of  the  amendment  for  initiative  and  referendum — 
did  not  secure  a  renomination  from  the  Democrats,  who  nominated  and  in  November 
elected  Park  M.  Trammell,  then  attorney-general,  with  a  full  state  ticket,  and  carried  the 
state  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  received  36,417  votes  to  4,535  fpr  Roosevelt  and  4,279  for 
Taft.  There  was  a  Progressive  state  ticket  in  the  field  with  3  nominees  for  Congress 
aiid  William  C.  Hodges  for  governor,  and  this  cut  heavily  into  the  usually  small  Republi- 
can vote  and  the  opposition  of  the  Progressives  to  the  negro  and  the  success  of  the  party 
over  the  Republicans  minimised  the  political  importance  of  the  negro.  The  four 
Democratic  nominees  for  representatives  in  Congress  were  elected  (i  at-large).  The 
Socialists  made  gains  in  the  state,  polling  4,806  voted  for  Debs  (3,747  in  1908),— more 
than  for  Taft  or  for  Roosevelt.  The  Socialist  candidate  for  governor,  Thomas  W.  Cox, 
received  3,467  votes  to  38,977  votes  for  Trammell  (iDcm.),  2,646  for  WUliam  R,  O'Neal 
(Rep.)  and  2,314  for  William  C.  Hodges  (Prog.). 

Peonage  in  the  state  received  a  severe  blow  when  President  Taft  refused  to  grant  the 
request  of  the  Florida  legislature  in  191 1  to  pardon  five  officers  of  a  lumber  company 
convicted  by  a  United  States  circuit  court  in  1906  of  conspiracy  to  arrest  and  return  to 
a  condition  of  peonage  foreign-born  labourers.  There  seem  to  have  been  fewer  lynch- 
ings  in  191 2  than  in  191 1.  In  the  former  year  a  negro  was  lynched  (March  4),  at 
Cypress  for  attempting  to  shoot  a  marshal;  and  seven  negroes  accused  of  murder  were 
killed  (May  21)  at  Lake  City  by  men  in  three  automobiles.  In  191 2  on  April  15  a 
negro  was  lynched  near  Tampa  for  murder,  on  July  4  another  at  Bradentown  for 
alleged  assault  on  a  white  woman,  on  September  14  one  at  Alton  for  assault  and  two 
at  OcaJa  (Nov.  14  and  19)  for  murder.  The  presence  of  militia  in  Jacksonville  on 
March  7,  1912  prevented  an  attack  on  hve  negroes  charged  with  murder  and  assault. 
In  the  first  part  of  November  191 2  there  was  a  serious  street  car  strike  in  Jacksonville 
with  s6me  violence,  so  that  car-lines  were  tied  up  and  militia  was  called  out. 

bibliography. — Acts  and  Resolutions  (Tallahassee,  1911)  and  official  reports;  J.  C.  Gifford, 
Everglades  and  other  Essays  relating  to  Southern  Florida  (Kansas  City,  191 1);  H.  G.  Rhodes 
and  M.  W.  Dumont,  Guide  to  Florida  (New  York,  1911). 
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Population  (1910)  2,609,121,  an  increase  of  17.7%  since  1900;  negroes  were  45.1% 
of  the  total,  foreign-born  0.6%,  whites  of  native  parentage  53.3%.  Density  44.4  to  the 
sq.  ra.  In  the  45  cities  and  towns  in  1910  (31  in  1900)  each  h^^ving  more  than  2,500 
there  was  20.6%  of  the  total  (15.6%  in  1900);  in  the  516  incorporated  places  (344  in 
1900)  having  less  than  2,500,  11%  (8.7%  in  1900);  and  in  the  purely  rural  districts 
68.4 %  (75.6  %  in  1900).  There  were  23  municipalities  with  a  population  exceeding  5,000 
at  the  1910  census — ^Atlanta,  154,839  (89,872  in  1900);  Savannah,  65,064;  Augusta, 
41,040;  Macon,  40,665  (23,272  in  1900);  Columbus,  20,554;  Athens,  14,913;  Waycross, 
14,485  (5,919  in  1900);  Rome,  12,099;  Brunswick,  10,182;  Albany,  8,190  (4,606 in  1900); 
Americus,  8,063;  Valdosta,  7,656;  Griffin,  7,478;  Thomasville  (town),  6,727;  Elberton, 
6,483.(3>834  in  1900);  Marietta,. 5,949;  Gainesville,  5,925;  Cordele,  5,883;  Dublin,  5,79s 
(2,987  in  1900);  Fitzgerald,  5,795  (1,817  in  1900);  La  Grange,  5,587;  Newnan,  5,548; 
and  Dal  ton  5,324. 

Agriculture. — ^The  acreage  in  farms  increased  from  26,392,057  to  26,953,413  between 
1900  and  1910  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  10,615,644  to  12,298,017;  the  average 
farm  acreage  fell  from  11 7.5  to  92.6,  and  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  from  1228,374,- 
637  to  1580,546,381  ($370,353.4^5  land:  $108,850,917  buildings;  $20,948,056  implements; 
$80,393,993  domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  7K7  %  was  in  farms  in  1910.  The  average 
value  of  farm  land  per  acre  was  $13.74.  Farms  Were  operated  largely  by  tenants  (98,628 
by  owners,  1,419  by  managers  and  190,980  by  tenants).  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates) 
the  principal  crops  were:  Indian  corn,  53,958,000  bu.  (3,910,000  A.);  wheat,  1,228,000  bu. 
(132,000  A.);  bats,  7,571,000  bu.  (364,000  A.);  rye,  101,000  bu.  (11,000  A.);  potatoes,  936,000 

» See  E.  B.  xi,  751. 
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bu.  (12,000  A.);  hay,  316,000  tons  (214,000  A.);  cotton.  1,701,000  bales  (163  lbs.  per  A.); 
tobacco,  1,162,000  Hw.  (1,400  A.)  and  rice,  27^000  bu.  (900  A.).  In  1909  (U.  S.  Census) 
the  value  of  vegetables  (excluding  potatoes)  wajs  15,580,368;  of  small  fruits,  $111,754;  of 
orchard  fruits,  12,930,793  (peaches  and  nectarines,  $2,182,61^).  On  January  1,  1912  there 
were  on  farms:  124,000  horses,  310,000  mules,  406,000  milch  cows,  667,000  other  neat 
cattle,  174,000  sheep  and  2,098,000  swine. 

Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  was  recently  proved  a  specific  for  the  scab  which  had 
seriously  threatened  the  pecan  groves.  The  great  increase  in  recent  years  of  the  Indian  corn 
cr^  is  partly  due  to  the  work,  done  by  the  Boys*  Corn  Growing  Clubs — in  191 1  in  the  seventh 
congressional  district  1 ,200  boys  were  engaged  in  this  contest. 

The  legislature  of  10 11  authorised  the  veterinary  department  of  the  agricultural  college 
to  manufacture  aerum  for  hog  cholera  and  toinstruct  the  public  in  its  use;  and  that  of  191 2 
appropriated  1 15,000  for  the  eradication  of  cattle  tick.  The  appropriation  for  the  board 
01  entomology  was  increased  in  191 1  so  that  its  work  might  be  enlarged.  Upon  petition  of 
50  producers  of  cotton  any  county  must  appoint  (1912)  a  weigher  and  grader  of  cotton. 

In  McDowell  county  8,113  acres  were  taken  over  in  1912  by  the  United  States  for  a 
forest  reservation  under  the  Weeks  Law  (Mar.  i,  1911)  to  preserve  forests  on  upland  water- 
sheds; and  31,876  acres  more  (Fannin,  Union,  Gilmer  and  Lumpkin  counties)  were  approved 
for  purchase  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission. 

Mineral  Products. — Total  value,  191 1  $6,171,367.  Of  iron  ore  the  output  was  207,279 
tons  ($315,704),  and  of  coal,  165,210  tons  ($246,208), — both  less  than  in  1910.  Clay  prod- 
ucts were  valued  at  $2,636,380  (almost  entirely  brick  and  tile),  stone  at  $1,967,077,  more 
than  one-half  being  the  value  of  marble,  and  sand  and  gravel  at  $175,734.  Most  of  the 
ochre  in  the  United  States  came  from  Georgia;  value,  $69,447.  A  little  gold  was  still  taken 
from  placers  and  about  half  as  much  from  siliceous  ores;  value,  $35,070.  The  output  of 
asbestos  was  about  60%  more  than  in  19 10;  and  that  of  bauxite  was  less,  although  a  new 
field  was  worked  in  Wilkinson  county. 

Manufactures. — In  1909  there  were  4,792  establishments  (3,219  in  1904);  the  capital 
invested  was  $202,778,000  C§o%  more  than  in  1904);  and  the  total  value  of  products  $202,^ 
863,000  (34.3  To  more  than  m  1904);  25.7%  was  the  value  of  cotton  goods  ($48,037,000), 
hosiery,  knit  goods,  mostly  cotton  ($3,233,000),  and  woollen  and  worsted  goods  ($871,000). 
The  value  of  lumber  and  timber  (about  89%  yellow  pine),  was  $24,632,000;  of  cottonseed 
oil  and  cake,  $23,641,000  (an  increase  of  19^.2%  since  1899);  of  manufactured  fertilisers, 
$16,800,000  (about  one-sixth  of  the  total  for  the  United  States,  and  about  five  times  as  much 
as  in  1899);  of  flour  and  grist  mill  products,  $8,000,000;  of  turpentine  and  rosin,  $6,939,000; 
steam  railway  cars  and  repairs,  $6,535,000;  printing  and  publisning,  $6400,000;  and  foundry 
and  machine  shop  products,  $5,808,000.  Tne  principal  manufacturing  cities,  with  the  vaJue 
of  their  product  in  1909»  are;  Atlanta,  $33,038,000;  Macon,  $10,703,000;  Augusta,  $10,- 
456,000;  Columbus,  $8,552,000;  and  Savannah,  $6,734,000. 

Transportation. — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  7,382.19.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment in  19 1 2  had  more  than  half  finished  increasing  the  channel  depth  of  Savannah  harbour 
to  26  ft.  and  clearing  up  the  Savannah  river  below  Augusta.  Work  on  the  riyer  at  Augusta 
was  begun  in  191 1  by  the  Federal  government  and  the  state  together. 

Legislation. — The  legislature  met  in  regular  session  in  191 1  (June  28-Aug.  17) 
and  in  1912  (June  26-Aug.  14).  In  191 2  constitutional  amendments  were  adopted: 
creating  Bleckley  county  from  a  part  of  Pulaski  (28,717  to  6,886)  and  Wheeler  county 
from  a  part  of  Montgomery  (68,627  to  13,003);  increasing  the  governor's  borrowini; 
power  for  annual  deficit  from  $206,000  to  $500,000  (10,581  to  12,550);  giving  the  legisla- 
ture authority  to  require  corporations  to  pay  taxes  on  September  i  instead  of  December 
20  (21,499  to  14,534);  permitting  counties  to  levy  taxes  for  high  schools  (28,924  to 
6,970) ;  empowering  the  legislature  to  replace  with  municipal  courts  justice  courts  in  all 
cities  (except  Savannah)  with  more  than  25,000  inhabitants  (24,211  to  10,193);  exempt- 
ing farm  products  from  taxation  while  held  for  sale  (75,836  to  10,577) ;  and  allowing  judges 
of  superior  courts  to  grant  charters  in  vacation  (74,119  to  8,084).  Lobbying  was 
prohibited  (191 1)  by  a  law  which  requires  agents  for  bills  to  register  the  name  of  their 
employers,  the  purpose  of  their  employment  and  an  itemised  account  of  their  expendi- 
tures. Practice  in  Courts  of  review  was  revised  especially  as  regards  review  of  judgment 
for  lack  of  proof  of  venue  and  as  regards  service  of  bills  of  exception.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  investigation  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  state  and  defects  in  penal  laws. 

The  state  was  divided  into  12  Congressional  districts  in  191 1  under  the  new  apportion- 
ment. A  department  of  gameajid  fish  was  established  and  a  department  of  commerce  and 
labour.  Hours  in  cotton  and  woollen  factories  were  reduced  from  1 1  to  10  a  day  and  from  66 1^ 
60  a  week.  In  1912  new  laws  were  passed  for  calling  out  militia  in  time  of  riot  and  for  declara- 
tion of  martial  law;  and  an  insurance  department  was  created.:  J 
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The  powers  of  the  state  inspector  of  drugs  were  enlargied  (191 1).  An  apptication  for  an 
internal  revenue  tax  receipt  or  tl>e  possession  of  .such  a  receipt  is  prima  lade  evidence  of  the 
violation  of  the  state  prohibition  law.  A  bill,  the  Tijppms law,  to  close  "near-beer"  saloons, 
was  vetoed  by  the  governor  and  could  not  be  passecl  over  the  veto.  Newspapers  published 
in  the  state  are  forSidden  to  print  the  names  of  any  victims  of  criminal  assauk. 

A  quasi-commission  charter  for  Atlanta  provided  by  the  191 1  legislature  was  defeated 
by  the  electors  of  the  city  on  September  37,  191 1.  In  191 1  Summervifie  (pop.  4,361  in  1910) 
was  annexed  to  Augusta;  a  commission  form  of  government  was  provided  for  Marietta; 
Macon  was  authorised  to  own  and  operate  water  works  and  a  civil  service  system  for  the 
police  and  fire  departments  was  added  to  its  charter. 

The  cities  of  BaTdey,  Fayetteville,  Glennville  and  Lilly  (August  191  r)  and  Albany, 
Lawrenceville,  Springfield,  Statesboro,  Stone  Mountain,  Sycamore  and  Villa  Rica  (August 
191 2),  received  new  charters  and  the  cities  of  Blackshear,  Bostwick,  Fotkston,  Odum,  and 
Woodville  were  incorporated  in  1911,  and  Rex  in  1912.     The  governor  was  authorised  in 

191 2  to  bring  suit  to  test  the  state's  claim  to  a  part  of  Tallulah  river,  Tallulah  Falls  and 
adjacent  countrjr  as  unsurveyed  and  not  legally  granted^  by  the  state. 

Finance. — A  joint  committee  of  the  house  and  the  senate  was  appointed  in  ion  to  codify 
the  state  banking  laws  and  the  state  insurance  laws;  but  the  bill  which  it  drafted  failed  to 
pass  in  19 1 2.  The  maximum  number  of  directors  of  any  bank  was  increased  from  is  to  25 
(1912).  The  state  debt  Qan.  i,  1^13)  was  $6,734,202  and  the  annual  appropriation  for 
interest  on  the  state  debt  was  $287,945  for  1912  and  $283,445  for  1913.  The  treasurer's 
report  shows  a  balance  on  hand  December  31,  191 1,  of  $727,076;  receipts  of  $6,014,109; 
expenditures  of  $5,627,668;  leaving  a  balance  on  December  ^u  19x2,  of  $1,1x3,517. 

EduccUion, — In  191 1  the  school  law  of  the  state  was  revised  by  a  remarkably  brief  and 
dear  act,  which  however  does  not  apply  to  Atlanta^  to  a  few  county  districts  or  in  most 
respects  to  especially  incorporated  local  districts.  The  title  of  the  chief  executive  officer 
has  been  changed  from  superintendent  of  schools  to  school  commissioner.  The  state  board 
of  education  is  now  professional  rather  than' political  in  its  character.  An  appropriation 
of  $25,000  a  year  and  $5,000  for  equipment  was  made  for  the  agricultural  industrial  normal 
school  of  South  Geoi^a  at  Valdosta,  which  was  to  open  early  m  1913;  and  one  of  $25,000 
(1912)  for  an  industrial  building  for  the  North  Georgia  a^cultural  college  at  Dahlonega. 
At  Clarkston  near  Atlanta,  Lamar  College,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Church,  will 
be  opened  early  in  1913.  The  University  of  Georgia  received  in  1912  a  gift  of  $12,500  from 
the  Phelps  Stokes  Fund  to  found  a  permanent  felloWship  for  the'  study  of  the  negro. 

For  tne  year  ending  December  31,  T911,  the  enrollment  was  565,071  (222,942  of  whom 
were  negroes),  the  attendance  3152,059  (130,678  negroes),  and  the  average  length  of  the  free* 
school  year' was  118  days  for  whites  and  107  for  negroes.  The  number  of  teachers  was 
13,024  (4,070  negroes)  and  their  average  monthly  salary  ranged  from  $1 18.70  for  white  male 
teachers  in  cities  to  $20.56  for  n^^ro  female  teachers  in  counties. 

The  percentage  of  illiteracjr  in  the  white  population  ro  years  of  age  and  over  in  1910  was 
20.7  (30.5  in  T900);  among  whites  7.8  (i  1.9  in  1900)  and  among  neigroes,  36.5  (52.4  in  1900). 

Penal  and  CharUable  Institutions. — In  January  1912  of  the  2,708  convicts  serving  time  in 
the  state  prison,  1,487  had  been  convicted  of  crimes  aeainst  iife  (812  for  murder,  365  for 
manslaughter,  i»3io  for  attempted  murder).    Among  the  appropriations  for  1^12  and  for 

1913  each  were:  $530,000  for  the  Georgia  state  sanitarium;  $20,000  for  consumptive  patients 
in  the  sanitarium;  $515,000  to  Confederate  soldiers;  $145,000  to  the  indigent  widows  of 
Confederate  soldiers;  $100,000  to  widows  of  Confederate  soldiers  who  died  in  action  and 
$300,000  to  Confederate  soldiers  and  their  widows;  and  $^0,000  for  the  soldiers'  homew  The 
act  of  1910  pensioning  Confederate  soldiers  and  their  wiofows  was  amended  in  1912  so  as  to 
make  the  requirements  for  pensions  less  difficult;  the  pension  of  blind  soldiers  was  increased 
from  $60  to  $100  a  year. 

History, — Hoke  Smith  (b.  1855),  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  President  Cleveland's 
cabinet  in  1893-96,  and  governor  in  1907-09,  was  again  inaugurated  governor  July  i, 
191 1.  On  July  1 2th  he  was  chosen  United  States  senator  to  succeed  Joseph  Meriwether 
Terrell,  who  was  in  bad  health  and  who  immediately  resigned.  Governor  Smith  refused 
to  accept  Senator  Terrell's  resignation,  as  he  wished  to  remain  governor  for.  a  time  at 
least;  but  Senator  Terrell*  refused  to  return  to  Washington  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
session  of  the  6ist  Congress  Georgia  was  represented  in  the  Um'ted  States  Senate  by 

^  In. special  systems  whe^^,  there  was  no  local  tax  teachers  were^paid  by  patrons  for  addi- 
tional rteaching  m  some  cases,  so  that  the  average  for  these  special  systems  was  170  days 
(175  for  white  and  l6±  for  negro),  making  the  average  for  all  schools,  140  days. 

•Tenjell,  born  in  Greenville  in  1861,  died  in  Atlanta  November  17;  1912.  He  served  in 
the  state  legislature,  was  attorney-general  1 892-1902,  governor  1902-07,  and^  after  his 
political  ally  Joseph  M.  Brown  succeeded  Hoke  Smith,  his  opponent,  as  governor,  United 
States  senator,  being  appointed  November  1910  by  Governor  Brown  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  Senator  Alexander  Stephens  Clay  (1853-1910). 
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due  senator  only,  Augusttn  O.  Bacon.  In  the.62fid  ses^n  Hoke  Smith  took  Us  seat 
as  United  States  senator.  He  was  succeeded  as  governor  by  Joseph  M.  Brown,  who  had 
been  ^ov^rnor  in  1909-1^.  Brown's  term  ends  July  i,  1913,  and  the  Dei;nocratic 
primaries  on  August  ai^  191 2  (by  104*^57  votes. against  Hooper  Alexander  39,037,  Joe 
Hill  Hall  24,856)  named  John  M.  SlatoD  (elected  in  October)  to  be  his  successor  and 
re-nomtnated  United  States  senator  Bacon  for  the  term  1913-19.  Local  politics  centre 
around  the  liquor  question,  which  spHts  the  Democratic  party.  The  newly  elected 
state  legislature  will  be  nine-tenths  (or  more)  Democratic.  In  November  191 2,  12 
Democratic  congressmen- were  elected^^formerly  the  Georgia  delegation  was  i  j ;  and  the 
state  was  carried  for  Woodrow  Wilson  by  93,171  votes  to  22,oro  for  Roosevelt,  5,190  for 
Taft,  1,028  for  pebs  (584  in  1908)  aud  147  for  Chafin. 

On  December  z8,  191 2  the  state  protested  (memorial  of  Aug.  19)  to  Congress 
against  the  adoption  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  quorum  (and  not  of  the  total  member- 
ship) of  each  house  of  Congress  of  the  measnre  to  submit  to  the  states  the  constitutional 
amendment  for  popular  election  of  United  States  senators. 

In  191 1  there  were  20  lynchings  in  the  state,  all  negroes  but  one — ^a  negro  at  Vers^ 
for  murder  (Jan.  29) ;  two  for  murder  at  Warrenton  (Feb.  25) ;  three  accused  of  murder 
(taken  from  jail)  at  EUaville  am)  One  for  rape  at  Lawrenceville  (April  8) ;  one  for  threaten- 
ing to  kill,  in  Bullock  county  (April  22);  one  for  murder  (May  14)  and  one  for  killing  an 
officei;  (May  21)  at  Swainsboro;  one  for  murder  at  CrawfordsviUe  (May  22)';,a  white  mail 
for  rape  at  Monticello  (June  18);  a  negro  for  rape  at  Social  Circle -aoLd  one  for  suspicious 
loitering  at  Monroe  (June  27);  one  for  murder  at  Baconton  (July  11);  one  for  rape 
at  Dublin  (Oct.  5);  one,  on  no  definite  charge,  at  Vienna  (Oct.'  7);  one  for  attempted 
rape  (taken  from  bailjJOO  at  Irwinton  (Oct.  ii);  one  for  murder  iat  Washington  (Oct 
28);  and  one  for  murder  at  Donaldsonville  (Dec.  23).  In  19x2  three  -negroes  and 
one  negrtos  welre  l3mched  at  Hamilton  (Jan.  22)  for  murder;  a  negro  was  lynched  at 
Cordele  (Jan,  30)  for  rape,  one  was  burned  at  Macon  (Feb.  4);  one  waslyndhed  at 
Cochran  (March  21)  for  murder;  one  near  Jackson  (April  20);  one  for  murdej  at 
Coktmbus  (Aug.  13);  one  on  suspicion  of  aiding  a  murderer  at  Cumming  (Sept.  10); 
one  for  assaulting  a  wfaite.woman  at  Americus  (Oct.  5) ;  one  was  takm  ivbrA  the  court 
house  at  McRae  and  was  lynched  (Nov.  30)  for  assaulting  and  shooting  two  white 
women  and  on  the  same  day  one  was  lynched  at  Cordele  for  murder.  Anti-negro 
night  riders  terrorised  northern  Georgia  in  December  191 2. 

Augusta  was  put  under  martial  law  in  the  last  part  of  September  1912,  when  street 

railway  employees  rioted  and  tied  up  car-lines;  three  were  killed  on  the  27th  and  on 

October  i  about  30  soldiers  were  put  on  trial  for  murder.    The  strike  ended  October 

17,  when  the  company  granted  a  wage  increase  of  one-eighth  and  shorter  hours.    On 

October  i,  1912,  the  Georgia  Railroad  was  paralysed  by  a  strike  of  conductors  and 

trainmen,  but  on  the  12th  they  retiu'ned  to  work,  agreeing  to  arbitration. 

Bibliography, — Laws  (Atlanta,  191 1  and  1912)  and  official  reports;  Georgia  Code  of  1910 
(2  vols,  ibid.f  ion);  Georgia  Annual  {tbid.);  The  Alexander  Letters,  1787'igoo  (Savannah, 
1910);  O.  Wegefin,  Bibliography  of  Georgia  (191 1). 
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Population  (1910)  325,594  (101.3%  more  than  in  1900).  The  greatest  relative 
increase  was.in  Lincoln  county-~6io.5%.  Density  3.9  to  the  sq.  m.  The  Indian  and 
Asiatic  element  constituted  1.7  %  of  the  total  (in  1900  4.3  %);  foreign-born  whites  12^.%; 
and  whites  of  foreign  parentage  23.1%.  There  were  12  (in  1900  only  2)  places  with 
2,500  inhabitants  or  more,  including  21.5%  (ini 900  only  6.2%)  of  the  total,  as  follows 
(^900  figures  in  brackets):  Bois6,  17,358  (5,957);  Pocatello,  9,110  (4,046);  Coeut 
d'Aleae,  7,291  (50S);  Lewiston,  6,045  ^2,425);.  Twin  Falls,  5^253  (inc.  1908);  Idaho 
Falls,  4,827  (1,262);  Nampa,  4,2015  (799);  Moscow,  3,670  (2,484);  Caldwell,  3,543 
(997);  Wallace,  3,000  (2,265);  Sandpoint,  2,993  d^^-  1907) ;  Weiser,  2,600  (1,364).  The 
pop.  of  smaller  incorporated  places  made  up  M.i%  of  the  total  (15.7%  in  1900). 

^See  E,  B.  xiv,  276  et  seq. 
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Agricuiture.— In  1910  nearly  one-tenth  of  th^  state's  area  was  in  farms  (5,283,604. acresO* 
but  lutrdly  more  than  half  the  farm  acreage  (2,778,;[40  A.)  was  improved;,  this  was. 96.6% 
more  than  in  1000.  The  average  number  of  acres  in  a  fafm  in  1910  was  .171.5;  in  1900. 
1 83.^.  In  the  cfecade  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  from  ^67,271 ,202  to  1305,31 7, 1 85 
(land,  1219,953,316;  buildings,  125,112,509;  implements  and  machinery,  Iio,476,g»5i;  and 
domestic  animals  l49J75t309);  the  average  value  of  each  farm  from  $3,850  to  $9,91:1,  and 
the  average  value  ot  farms  pef  acre  from  $1 1.07  to  $41.63.  More  than  half  the  farms  (and 
more  than  one-fourth  the  farm  acreage)  were  irrigated  in  1910;  of  the  i ,436,848  acres  irri- 
gated: 628,102  were  bv  co-operative  concerns;  403,600  by  individuals  and  partnerships; 
162,418  by  Carey  Act  enterprises^*;  and  47,500  by  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service.-  The 
(Federal)  Bois6  project  was  52  %  (excluding  Bois^  river  storage,  98%)  completed  in  Novem* 
ber  1912,  and  was  in  191 1  irrigating  121 ,000  acres;  and  the  Minidoka  pnxjject,  90  %  complete, 
irrigated  in  1912  91,000  acres.  In  1910  more  than  99%  of  the  alfalfa  and  nearly  half  the 
wheat  acreage  was  irrigated.  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the  following  crops  were 
reported:  Indian  com,  394,000  bu.;  wheat,  14,566,000  bu.;  oats,  17,017,000  bu.j  barley, 
6,916^000  bu.;  rye,  66,000  bu.;  potatoes,  6,475,000  bu.;  hay,  1,938,000  tons,  and  sugar  beets» 
206,367  tons.  In  1909  (U.  S.  census)  the  value  of  vegetaoles  other  than-  ^tatoes  was 
$1,007,667;  of  small  fruits,  $201,525  (strawberries,  $92,904);  of  orchard  fruits,  $863,516 
(apples,  $610,504;  plums  and  prunes,  $132,804).  On  January  i,  1912  there  were  214,000 
horses,  94,000  milch  cows,  343,000  other  neat  cattle,  2,^51,000  shtep  and  212,000  swine. 

In  191 1  agriculture  was  nrst  taught  systematically  m  the  rural  high  schools  of  the  state. 
The  federal  department  of  agriculture  in  191 1  established  an  experiment  farm  at  Aberdeen, 
for  the  study  of  cereals  in  dry  lands,  in  co-operation  with  the  state  experiment  station.  An 
irrigation  demonstration  farm  at  Gooding  has  done  much  to  teach  economic  use  of  water. 

Mineral  Products, — ^Total  value,  1911,  $17,588,340.  The  principal  products  were  gold 
and  silver;  of  the  former,  65,688  fine  oz.,  valued  at  $1^57,900,  and  of  silver  8,184,900  02., 
valued  at  $4,4i9.8oo«  mostly  £rom  lead  mmes  in  the  Coeur  d'  Alene  and  Gilmore  regions* 
Jhe  output  of  lead,  in  which  the  state  ranked  second  in  1911,  was  11 7,1 59  tons  (136,278  tons, 
oh  mine  reports);  of  zinc,  3,180  tons;  and  of  copper,  4,514,116  lbs.  (less  than  for  any  year 
since  1904).  Less  salt  was  produced  than  in  1910.  A  little  phosphate  rock  was  found  in 
191 1  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  state. 

Manufaciures,— The  total  value  of  factory  products  for  1909  was  $22^00,000,  155.4% 
more,  than  in  IQ04;  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing,  $32,477,000,  an  increase  of  235.2%; 
the  number  of  establisKnaents,  .725,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
9,909.  Lumber  atnd  tithber  products  val\ied  kt  $10,689,310  (240.2%  more  than  in  1904) 
made  up  47.7%  ctf 'the' total  value,  followed  by  flour  and  gristmill  products,  $2,479,710;  cars 
imd  general  shop  construction  and  repairs  bv  steam  railway  companies,  $  1,366,000,  and  priat- 
ing  and  publishing,  $1,^148,033.     Bois6  had  factory  products  valued  at  $1,660,497.. 

Tfansportation. — Railway  mileage,  January  x,  1912,  2,550.88. 

*  Government.— The  legislature  met  in  regular  session  from  January  2  to  March  4, 

191 1,  and  in  special  session  January  11-31,  1912.  It  ratified  the  proposed  i6th  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  January  20, 191 1,  and  submitted  several  constitutional 
amendments  to  popular  vote  at  the  191 2  general  election.  These  include:  one  provid- 
ing for  the  referendum  (adopted,  43,658  to  13,490);  one  providing  for  the  recall  of  state 
officers,  except  judicial  officers  (adopted,  37,875  to  13,469);  one  for  the  initiative 
(adopted,  38,918  to  15,19^);  one  making  the  limit  of  state'  Indebtedness  for  work  on  the 
capitol  $2,000,000  (adopted,  31,712  to  18,083).;  one  permitting  convicts  to  work  outside 
of  prison  grounds  and  on  the  other  public  works  (adopted,  33,908  to.  17,876),  and  one 
providing  for  an  appointed  board  of  education  (adopted,  33,045  to  14,796),  in. place  of 
the  present  ex-officio  board. 

In  191 1,  four  new  counties  were  created;  J^nneville  from  the  N.E.  part  of  Bingham 
(county-seat,  Idaho  Falls);  Clearwater  from  the  N.E.  part  of  Nez  Perce  (county-seat, 
Crofino);  Adams  from  the  N.  part  of  Washington  (temporary  county-seat,  Council); 
and  Lewis  from  the  central  part  of  Nez  Perce  (temporary  county-seat,  Nez  Perce). 

The  legislature  passed  a  law  revising  and  enforcing  that  of  1^09,  declaring  saloons  in 
prohibition  districts  common  nuisances,  the  discovery  of  liouor  oa  the  premises  to  be  prima 
/a£i«  evidence  of  guilt.  In  191 2  four  counties  which  had  been  "no-licence"  for  two  years 
voted  for  licence.     Saloons,  dance- halls,  etc.  are  not  to  be  opened  on  Sunday. 

The  legislature  enacted  a  commission  charter  for  cities  of  2,560  or  more  if  they  adopt 
the  act  at  a  special  election.  The  charter- provides  for  nomination  by  petitioh,  for  initiative 
(on  a  10  %  petition),  for  referendum  (on  a  25  %  petition)  and  for  the  recall  of  any  jocal  officer, 
after  he  has  been  in  office  three  months,  at  an  election  called  by  a  20%  petition.  The 
charter  may  be  abandoned  after  6  years  by  a  vote  at  a  special  election  called  by  a  petition 
of  25°.o  of  the  voters.     Bois^  adopted  the  charter  on  Februar>'  23,  1912;  in  effect  May  21, 

191 2.  Lewiston  has  had  a  commission  government  since  1907. 
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•The  state  appropriated  $750,000.  for  work  on  the  capitol  building,  whiqh  was  nearly 
completed  in  1912,  and  |i'2,ooo  to  purchase  about  12.000  acres  for  a  atate  park  to  be  called 
Heyburn  Park  in  what  was  the  Coeur  d'AIene  Indian  Reservation;  the  land  was  bought  im- 
mediately. A  Game  Preserve  wascreated  in<^ai»ia,  Twin  Falls,  Oneida  and  Bear  Lake  counties. 

Among  important  labour  laws  was  one  making  8  hours  a  day's  work  on  public  works. 
The  state  insurance  department  was  organised  and  an  act  was  passed  to  protect  commerce 
against  monopolies  and  to  prevent  rebating.  Sanitary  laws  provide  for  the  inspection  ol 
hotels  and  for  sanitation  in  dairies  and  in  peddling  of  dairy  products;  and  forbid  the  sale 
of  adulterated,  misbranded  or  impure  foods  or  drags.  Lotteries  are  declared  unlawful.  The 
white  slave  trade  b  forbidden  and  the  penalty  is  imprisonment  from  2  to  20  years,  fine  of 
$1,000  to  15,000  or  both  imprisonment  and  line.  Other  miscellaneous  laws  organise  the 
militia;  make  C<riumbus  day  (12th  of  October)  a  legal  holiday,  and  forbid  advertisiiig  on 
rocks  or  similar  natural  objects. 

Finance. — The  taxes  collected  in  191 1  were  11,300,000  more  than  in  any  previous  year, 
and  in  191 2  the  senate  declared  that  the  taxes  had  become  oppressive  and  urged  economy  on 
state  officers.  An  ad  valorem  tax  of  1900,000  was  laid  for  191 1  and  1912.  In  loii  the  legis- 
lature provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  state  bank  commissioner  and  for  tne  control  ol 
bank  organisations,  and  in  1912  revised  the  tax  laws.  On  January  i.,  191 1  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  was  $853,706,  and  on  October  i,  1912,  $1,280,654;  the  receipts  in  the  interval  were 
$6,023,94^;  the  expenditures  $5,506,999.    The  debt  (Oct.  i,  1912)  was  $2,36^,250. 

Education. — The  legislature  of  19 11  passed  an  elaborate  educational  cocre  drafted  by  a 
commissioa.  This  was  partly  amended  in  19 12.  Among  the  important  changes  are  the 
following.  The  state  board  of  education  has  larger  powers  and  the  simerintendent  smaller 
ones;  a  new  class  of  school  districts  is  formed  with  enlarged  powers  ana  graduated  scale  for 
the  length  of  the  school  term  in  the  different  parts  of  the  state.  The  system  of  certification 
for  teachers  is  improved.  The  state  board  is  empowered  to  draft  rules  and  regulations  for 
building  schoolhouses  and  there  is  an  important  change  in  the  method  of  apportioning  the 
school  fund.  This  "Idaho plan"  distributes  two-thirds  of  the  total  fund  among  the  different 
districts  on  the  basis  of  tne  school  population — except  that  each  district  is  assumed  to 
contain  at  least  20  children;  5  **o  of  the  remainder  goes  to  rural  high  school  districts  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  actual  high  school  teachers,  not  more  than  I300  for  each  teacher;  one 
hatf  of  the  remainder  goes  to  weak  or  poor  school  districts,  and  the  other  half  to  the  districts 
in  proportion  to  their  school  population.  The  law  forbids  the  employment  of  children 
under  14  in  any  employment  (formerly,  only  for  certain  stated  employments)  during  school 
hours  and  before  6  A.M.  or  after  9  P.M.  There  are  the  same  limitations  on  the  employment 
of  children  between  14  and  16  unless  they  have  met  certain  educational  requirements.  The 
code  makes  education  compulsory  for  children  between  8  and  18  unless  they  are  excused  on  a 
doctor's  certificate  or  are  over  14  years  old  and  have  passed  through  the  8th  grade. 

In  1912  the  school  population  was  109,610;  the  total  enrollment,  82,387;  the  average  daily 
attendance,  57,359;  and  the  average  length  of  school  year  about  7  months.  The  revenues 
for  the  year  ending  in  the  summer  of  1912  were  $3,218,03^,  and  the  expenditures  $2,910,3014 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  population  10  years  and  over  in^i9io  was  2.2  (4.6  in  1900). 
The  college  of  agriculture  of  the  state  university  supervises  agricultural  extension  work, 
including  farmers'  institutes,  "movable  schools"  and  demonstration  trains. 

CharUies  and  Corrections,  —  In  191 1  the  legislature  established  the  Idaho  State  Sani- 
tarium (or  feeble-minded  and  epileptics  near  Nampa,  and  created  a  prison  labour  commission 
to  investigate  the  state  fienitentiary.  The  punishment  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  was 
made  either  death  or  life  imprisonment. 

History. — ^James  H.  Hawley  (b.  1847),  Democratic  governor  in  1911-12,  was  re- 
nominated but  was  defeated  by  John  M.  Haines,  Republican,  formerly  mayor  of  Bois^^ 
who  received  35,056  votes  to  33»Q92  for  Hawley  and  24,325  for  G.  H.  Martin  (Progres- 
sive) and  11,094  for  L.  A.  Coblantz  (Socialist).  The  Republican  nominees  for  Congress 
(2;  instead  of  i  as  under  the  previous  apportionment)  were  elected  and  in  the  state 
legislature  the  Republicans  have  very  large  majorities  (56  to  4  in  the  lower  house),  so 
that  William  Edgar  Borah  (b.  1865)  was  re-elected  U.  S.  senator,  January  14, 1913.  The 
gpvemor  appointed  November  18,  1912,  Judge  Kirtland  I.  Perky,  Republican,  of  Bois^, 
for  the  unexpired  term  (to  March  4, 1915)  of  Weldon  Brinton  Heyburn  (i852*-i9i2;  U.  S. 
senator  since  i903);who  died  October  17th.  Senator  Borah  and  Representative  Burton 
L.  French  (re-elected  1912)  had  considered  Taft's  nomination  fraudulent,  but  had  not 
left  the  Republican  party.  Although  the  Progres.sive  cause  received  a  set-back  when 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  decided*  (October  i,  1912)  that  electors  of  the  National 

*  Thi«5  decision  was  called  "trickery  and  chicanery*'  by  Col.  Roosevelt.  The  Boisd 
Capital  News  published  this  criticism  and  its  editors  were  cited  by  the  Supreme  Court  for 
contempt,  and  were  found  guilty. 
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Progressive  party  could  not  be  nommated  by  petition,  as  other  methods  provided  by  law 

had  not  been  used,  the  Roosevelt  ticket  made  a  fair  showing.     Woodrow  Wilson  carried 

the  state,  receiving  33,921  votes  .to  39,810  for  Taft,  25,527  for  Roosevelt  and  11,960 

for  Debs  (6,400  in  1908). 

Bibliography. — Session  Laws  (2  vols.,  Bois^,  1911-12)  and  official  reports;  H.  L.  Talking- 
ton,  Polihcal  History t  State  Constitution  and  School  Laws  of  Idaho  (Lewiston,  191 1). 

iLLnrois' 

Population.— In  19JO,  as  in  1890  and  1900,  Illinois  ranked  third  in.  population 
among  the  states.  The  total  in  1910  was  5,638,591, 16.9%  more  than  in  1900,  a  smaller 
percentage  of  increase  than  in  any  previous  decade.  Of  this  total  98  %  Were  wMtes 
(76.7%  liative-born  whites,  30.6%  whites  of  foreign  parentage,  21.3%  foreign-bom 
whites)  and  1.9%  n^roes*  In  density  the  state  ranked  loth,  in  1910,  with  .100.6  in- 
habitants per  sq.  m.;  the  maximum  density  was  2,578  iaCook  county  (containing 
Chicago)  and  the  minimum  25.9,  in  Henderson  county. 

In  1910  there  were  144  (in  1900,  114)  incorporated  places  having  more  than  2,500 
inhabitants,,  and  these  contained  61.7%  (in  1900,  54.3%)  of  the  total.  In  the  920  in- 
corporated places  having  less  than  2,500,  there  was  only  1 2  %  in  1910.  In  rural  territory 
there  was  not  merely  a  relative  decrease  (from  33.2%  in  1900  to  26.4%  in  1910),  but  an 
actual  decrease  (from  1,598,385  in  1900  to  1,486,422  in  191  o).  Of  the  144  municipalities 
with  populations  above  2,500,  71  were  between  2,500  and  5,000  (total  239,887)  and  41 
between  5,000  and  to,ooo  (total  286,079).  The  32  having  over  10,000  were:  Chicago, 
2,185,283  (in  1900, -1,698,575);  Peoria,  66,950;  East  .St.  Louis,  58,547  (29,655  in  1900); 
Springfield,  51,678;  Rockford,  45,401;  Quincy,  36,587;  Joliet,  34,670;  Decatur,  31,140; 
Aurora,  29,807;  DanviUe,  27,871;  Elgin,  25,976;  Bloomington,  25,768;  Evanston,  24,978; 
Rock  Island,  24,335;  Moline,  24,199;  Galesburg,  22,089;  BelleviUe,  21,122;  Oak  Park 
(village),  19,444  (inc.  1902);  Freeport,  17,567;  Alton,  17,528;  Waukegan,  16,069;  Jackson- 
ville, 15,326;  Cicero  (town),  i4,557;Cairo,  14,548;  Chicago  Heights,  14*525  (5,100  in  1900); 
Streator,  14,253;  Kankakee,  13,986;  Champaign,  12,421;  La  Salle,  11,537;  Mattoon, 
11,456;  Lincoln,  10,892;  and  Canton,  10,453. 

.  Agriculture. — ^The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  32,794,728  to  32,522,937  between 
1900  and  1910,  but  the  improved  land  in  farms  increased  from  27,699,210  to  28,048,323, 
the  average  farm  acreage  increased  from  124.2  to  129. 1,  and  the  value  of  farm  property 
from  $2,004,316,897  to  $3,905,321,075  ($3,090,41*, 148  land,  $432,^81,422  buildings;  $73,- 
724,074  implements  and  $308,804,431  domestic  anrmdls).  Of  the  land  area  90.7*%  was  in 
farms  in  1910.  The  average  value  of  farm  land  per  acre  was  $95.02.  Farms  were  operated 
largely  by  owners  (1^5,107  by  owners,  2,386  by  manager^  ana  104,379  by  tenants).  In 
1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal  crops  were:  Indian  corn,  426,320,000  bu.  (10,- 
658,000  A.);  wheat,  9,819,000  bu.  (1,183,000  A.);  oats,  182,726,000  bU.  (4,220,000  A.); 
barley,  1,796,000  bu.  (57,000  A.);  rye,  768,000  bu.  (48,000  A.);  buckwheat,  88,000  bu. 
(4,000  A.);  potatoes,  13,837,000  bu.  (137,000  A.);  hay,  3,266,000  tons  (2,512,000  A.)  and 
tobacco,  684,000  lbs.;  (000  A.).  In  1909  (Uj.  S.  Census)  vegetables  (except  potatoes)  were 
valued  at  $9,392,296;  flowers  and  plants,  $3^694,801;  small  fruits,  $1,109,747  (strawberries, 
$613,917),  orchard  fruits,  $3,857,743  (apples,  $2,1 1 1 ,866;  peaches  and  nectarines,  $999,516) ; 
and  broom  corn,  $1,4)57,172  (38,452  A.).  On  January  i,  1912  there  were  on  farms:  1,497 »ooo 
horses,  151,000  mules,  1 ,049,000  mikrh  daws,  1,266,000  other  neat  cattle,  1,068,000  sheep  and 
4,640,000  swine.  The  office  of  state  inspector  of  apiaries  was  created  in  191 1  by  a  law  which 
provides  for  the  destruction  of  bees  with  foul  brood  or  other  contagious  diseases;  $60,ooo 
was  appropriated  for  county  fairs,  $4,060  for  farmers'  institutes,  $8,000  for  demonstration 
work  oy  tne  state  entomologist  arid  $215,000  for  buildings  at  the  state  fair.  The  second 
special  session  of  1912  appropriated  $130,000  to  the  Aericultural  Experiment  Station  for 
a^i  survey.  Much  important  work  on  soils  had  alreac^  been  done,  especially  by  Profess<tr 
Cyril  George  Hopkins  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

MineraT  Products. — Total  value,  191 1,  $106,231,455.  In  value  of  coal,  $59,519,478, 
the  state  ranked  2nd;  in  quantity,  53,679,118  tons,  3rd.  In  petroleum,  31,317,038  bbls., 
ii9>734>339>  ^1^  ^^  ranked  3rd.  Natural  gas,  $687,726,  was  more  abundant  than  in  pre- 
ceding years.  Clay  products  were  valued  at  $14,333,011  ($832,813  for  yellow  and  stone 
ware);  stone  at  $3,467,930  (almost  entirely  limestone),  8th  among  the  states;  Portland 
cement  at  $3,583,301  (5th) — and  a  little  natural  cement;  sand  and  gravel,  $1,990,922 
(2nd).    The  output  of  pig  iron  was  $31,152,927  (not  included  in  the  total  given  above), 

*  Sec  E.  B.  xiv,  304  et  seq. 
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(3rd);  zinc»  4,219  tons  (mine  reports;  2,884  tons  on  smelter  reports);  lead,  -964  tons  (mine 
reports;  308  tons  on  smelter  reports).  There  are  large  deposits  of  tripoli.  The  value  of 
fluorspar,  $481,635,  was  more  than  in  any  other  state.  Diamonds  were  found  near  Macomb 
and  in  Jefferson  county-^-one  of  7  carats.     Mineral  waters  were  valued  at  $82,330. 

Jdanufaclures. -^lUinois  in  n^  was  the  most  important  manufacturing  state  W.  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  and  ranked  3d  in  the  Union;  the  gross  value  of  products  was  $340.38 
per  capita,  and  the  total  value  one-eleventh  that  of  the  whole  country.  From  1904  to  1909 
the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  14,921  to  18,026  and  that  of  persons  engaged 
in  manufacturing  from  447,947  (379,436  wage-earners)  to  561,044  (46^,764  wage-earners) 
the  capital  invested  from  $975,845,000  to  $1,548,171,000  (58.6%);  and  the  value  of  products 
from  91,410,342,000  to  $1,919,277,000.  Of  separate  industries  the  census  reported  95  with 
products  valued  at  $^00,000  or  more,  8  more  tnan  $50,000,000  each;  8  between  $25,000,000 
and  $50,000,000;  and  15  between  $10,000,000  and  $25,000,000.  In  slaughtering  and  meat^ 
packinff  ($389,595,000)  I Uinob  ranked  ist  with  28.4%  of  the  country's  total.  Neariy  five* 
sixths  ($325,062^000)  of  the  state's  output  came  from  Chicago,  and  this  was  more  thanone* 
fourth  otthat  city's  total  ($1,281,171,000^).  The  other  industries  which  had  each  a  product 
valued  at  $25,000,000  or  more  were:  foundry  and  machine  shops,  $138,579,000  (Chicago, 
$89,669,000);  men's  clothing,  $89,473,000  (Chicago,  $8^>296,ooo);  printing  and  publishine, 
$87,247,000,  ranking  the  state  2nd  to  New  York  only  (Chicago,  $74,211,000);  iron  and  steel, 
rolling  mills,  $86,608,000,  ranking  the  state  3rd  (Chicago,  $45,984,000);  agricultural 
implements,  $57,268,000,  ranking  the  state  1st  with  two*tifths  of  the  country  s  output; 
distilled  li<^uors,  $55,200,000,  being  27  %  of  the  country's  product  and  consisting  principally 
of  corn  whisky;  flour  and  grist-mill  products,  $51,111,000;  lumber  and  timber,  $44x^52,000 
(Chicago,  $32,709,000);  iron  and  steel,  blast  furnaces,  $38,300,000,  9.8%  of  the  total  of  the 
country  and  ranking  the  state  3rd;  steam  railway  car  construction  aiid  repairs,  $32,229,000, 
and — not  by  railway  companies — $27,001,000;  malt  liquors,  $28,419,000  (Chicago,  $19,* 
512,000);  furniture,  $27,900,000  (Chicago,  $20,512,000);  and  electrical  machinery,  apparatus 
and  supplies,  $26,826,000  (Chicago,  $20,669,000).  Next  to  Chicago  the  most  important 
manufacturing  cities  were:  Peoria,  $63,061,000  (chiefly  distillery  products);  Joliet,  $38,816,- 
500  (chiefly  steel);  Rockford,  $22,265,700;  Moline,  $20,1891,700  (chiefly  agricultural  imple- 
ments); Waukegan,  $19,984,000;  East  St.  Louis,  $18,228,000;  Quincy,  $11,435,600;  Elgin 
$11,119,700;  Aurora,  $10,954,200;  and  Chicago  Heights,  $10,839,200. 

TransparUUion. — Railway  mileage,  Jan.  i,  1912,  12,132.10,  more  than  in  any  other  state 
save  Texas.  The  law  governing  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  was  amended  and 
the  commission's  powers  were  increased.  To  it  was  given  turisdiction  over  express  com* 
panics,  which  were  declared  common  carriers.  A  uniform  bills  of  lading  act  was  passed  in 
19 LI.  The  governor  appointed  a  rivers  and  lakes  commission  to  survey  the  waters  of  the 
state,  to  prevent  pollution  and  to  gather  data  in  reference  to  navigability,  deep  waterways, 
reclamation  and  water  power,  etc.  In  191 1  the  Federal  government  completed  the  Black 
River  pool  (20  ft.  wide;  7  ft.  deep)  of  the  Illiaois  and  Mississippi  Canal  and  began  work  on 
turning  basins  in  the  Caiumet  river. 

Legislation, — The  legislature  met  in  regular  session  from  January  4  to  June  i, 
1 911;  in  special  session  from  June  14  to  November  14,  iQiz,  from  March  26  to  June 
5,  191 2,  and  from  April  24  to  June  5,  1912.  The  third  special  session  was  called  after 
the  beginning  of  the  second  and  its  proceedings  were  carried  on  on  the  same  days  (but 
not  at  the.  same  time)  as  the  second  session.  This  was  unprecedented  in  the  state. 
The  legislature  urged  on  Congress  a  constitutional  amendment  giving  to  Congress  the 
power  to  prevent  and  suppress  monopolies.  The  state  supreme  court  was"  authorised 
to  appoint  persons  to  aid  the  appellate  judges.  An  amendment  to  the  state  constitution 
providing  for  initiative  and  referendum  passed  the  senatie  but  secured  nine  votes  less 
than  the  necessary  two-thirds  in  the  lower  house.  A  new  ballot  law  provides  that, 
when  two  or  more  persons  are  to  be  chosen  for  any  one  ofhce,  the  names  of  party  candi- 
dates are  to  be  arranged  in  a  party  column,  in  order,  according  to  the  vbte  cast  for  each 
at  primaries  and  the  names  of  candidates  nominated  by  petition  in  the  order  in  which 
f  heir  names  appear  on  the  nominating  petition.  A  direct  primary  law  like  that  enacted 
in  X908,  but  omitting  clauses  held  unconstitutional  by  the  state  supreme  court,  was  passed 
in  191 1.  A  presidential  primary  election  law*  (approved  30  March,  191 2)  provides 
that  the  vote  of  the  st?ite  at  large  is  to  be  considered  advisory  to  convention  delegat^s- 
at'large  and  the  vote  of  each  congressional  district  advisory  to  delegates  of  the  district; 
and  there  is  provision  for  advisory  voting  for  candidates  for  United  States  senator. 

*  The  total  value  of  the  output  of  Chicago's  factories  exceeded  that  of  any  state  of  the 
Union  except  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Massachusetts  and  Ohio. 

*  Principally  to  secure  such  a  law,  Goveri^oi:  Denecn  called  the  special  session. 
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A  commission  foi*  the  study  of  public  utilities  in  the  state,  and  the  Illinois  park  commis- 
sion were  created.  The  Starved  Rock  State  Park  was  set  aside  (formally  opened  May  i. 
191 1 )  between  Ottawa  and  La  Salle  where  in  1 770  the  Potawatomi  besieged  the  Illinois  as 
a  seauel  to  the  murder  of  Pontiac.  The  legislature  appropriated  $5,000  for  a  monument 
at  Eawardsville  to  commemorate  the  looth  anniversary  m  1912  of  the  beginning  of  republican 
government  in  the  state,  and  $5,000  for  a  monument  at  Equality  to  General  Michael  Kelly 
Lawler  (c.  1820-82),  an  early  settler  and  a  veteran' of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars. 
.  .  The  law  of  1897  regulatmgthe  practice  of  architecture  was  amended  and  commissions 
were  created  to  revise  and  codify  the  building  laws  and  to  investigate  the  coal  mines  of  the 
state.  Provision  was  made  for  strict  sanitary  inspection  and  sanitation  of  all  plaices  used 
for  the  prefjaration- of  foods,  the  act  to  be  enforced  by  the  state  food  commissioner;  and  the 
entire  aairy  and  food  products  law  was  amended.  Common  drinking  cups  are  prohibited 
in  public  places  and  on  railway  trains.  Intoxicating  liquor  is  not  to  be  sold  within  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  of  any  soldiers  or  sailors  home  and  the  act  forbids  the  drinking  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  on  passeneer  cars  or  in  railway  stations  or  the  boarding  of  a  railway  train  by  an 
intoxicated  person.  Under  this  law  11  railways  operating  in  the  state  stopped  the  safe  of 
intoxicants  on  passenger  trains.  An  attempt  to  repeal  in  191 1  the  municipal  and  township 
local  option  law  of  1907  was  unsuccessful. 

A  workmen's  compensation  law  of  the  elective  type  applies  to  certain  dangerous  industries 
only  and  election  by  the  employer  is  presumed  in  the  absence  of  written  notice  from  him  to 
the  contrary.  The  law  abrogates  the  defence  of  assumed  risk  (held  constitutional  by  the 
state  supreme  court,  June  6,  1912)  and  of  fellow  service  and  requires  that  compensation  be 
diminished  for  contributory  negligence;  if  an  employer  intentionally  fails  to  comply  with  the 
statute,  a  suit  for  damages  is  permitted  in  lieu  of  compensation.  The  employer  may  insure 
his  employees  or  may  maintain  a  benefit  fund  provided  he  does  not  reduce  the  liability  fixed 
by  law.  To  be  compensated,  disability  must  continue  more  than  six  working  days.  The 
maximum  compensation  for  death  is  $3,500  or  four  years'  earnings,  and  tne  minimum 
$1^500.  If  there  are  no  dependents,  compensation  is  limited  to  $150.  For  total  disability 
the  compensation  is  50%  of  weekly  earnings  for  8  years  (not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $12 
nor.  more  than  $3,500  in  all)  and,  if  complete  disability  still  continues,  a  compensation  for 
Kfe  (not  less  than  $10  a  month)  equal  to  8  %  of  the  death  benefit.  For  partial  disability  the 
compensation  is  50%  of  the  wage  decrease,  not  more  than  $12  and  not  longer  than  8  years. 
The  ten  hour  law  for  women  was  extended  to  public  institutions,  public  utilities,  places  of 
amusement,  restaurants,  mercantile,  telegraph  and  telephone  establishments  and  on  June 
21,  1912  the  state  supreme  court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  laW  thus  amended  in  a 
test  case  brought  by  a  hotel  proprietor.  Physicians  are  required  to  report  cases  of  occupa- 
tional diseases,  and  employers  must  arrange  for  the  examination  once  every  calendar  month 
by  a  licensed  physician  of  all  employees  in  dangerous  processes  likely  to  result  in  such  diseases. 
Miners*  and  mechanics*  institutes  are  established  throughout  the  state  to  prevent  **by 
educational  betterment"  accidents  in  mines  and  other  industrial  plants;  and  $30,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  mining  rescue  station  commission  in  equipping  rescue  cars 
and  stations  and  in  carrying  out  educational  work.  A  coal  mining  code  provides  for  a  state 
mining  board  of  five  (twoowners,  two  miners  and  one  hoisting  engineer).  It  contains  elaborate 
provisions  for  safety  and  forbids  the  employment  of  boys  under  16  without  certificate. 
Pension  funds  were  created  for  park  police,  for  employees  of  houses  of  correction  and  for 
municipal  employees  in  cities  with  a  population  above  100,000.  A  law  in  effect  July  i^  191 1 
authorises  county  pensions  to  needy  widows  with  dep>endent  children. 

The  law  for  tne  commission  form  of. government  was  slightly  amended  in  191 1  and  a  new 
scale  of  salaries  for  officers  under  this  form  of  government  was  adopted.  The  constitution- 
ality of  the  law  was  sustained  (December  21, 191 1)' by  the  Illinois  supreme  court.  To  the  close 
of  191 2  the  following  cities  had  commission  government;  Bracevule,  Carbondale  (in  effect 
May  8,  1912),  Clinton,  Decatur  (election  January  17,  1911;  in  effect  May  l,  1911),  Dixon, 
Elgin  (election  January  21,  1911;  in  effect  May  l,  191 1),  Forest  Park  (election  Novem- 
ber 7,  191 1 ;  in  effect  April  30,  1913),  Hamilton,  Harvey,  Hillsboro,  Jacksonville  (election 
January  31,  191 1;.  in  effect  May  i,  191 1),  Kewanee  (election  January  27,  191 1;  in  effect 
May  I,  191 1).  Marseilles,  Moline  (election  January^,  191 1;  in  effect  April  6,  191 1),  Ottawa 
(election  January  17,  191 1;  in  effect  April),  Pekin  (election  February  7,  191 1;  in  effect  May 
I,  191 1),  Rochelle,  Rock  Island,  Springfield  (election,  January  2,  19x1),  Spring  Valley  and 
Waukegan  (election  February  14,  191 1).  Cities  may  vote  to  discontinue  minonty  represen- 
tation. For  counties  of  150,000  inhabitants  or  more  (in  1912  Cook  county  only)  the  civil 
service  law  was  extended  to  almost  all  county  employees. 

On  September  27,  191 2,  a  decision  of  a  Federal  district  court,  in  an  action  brought  by 
the  receivers  of  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  Railway  Co.  involving  the  validity  of  the 
2-K:ent  fare  act  (in  effect  July  i,  1907),  held  this  law  in«fecrive  as  to  tnis  railway,  since  its 
enforcement  would  compel  passengers  to  be  carried  at  a  loss. 

Finance. — The  general  revenue  fund  for  191 1  and  1912  was  $7,750,000.  On  October  I, 
1910  the  balance  in  the  treasur>''  was  $4,424,610;  the  receipts  for  the  two  years  following, 
$26,957,188;  the  disbursements,  $25,882,588;  and  the  balance  September  30, 1912,  $5,499,210. 

Education. — The  school  fund  Was  increased  (191 !)  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000;  the 
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state  educational  commiMlon  had  Vocommended  its  Increase  to  $4,500,000.  The  appro- 
priation for  the  University  of  Illinois  for  the  biennium  was  more  than  $2,000,000  for  raaio'- 
tenance  and  nearly  $850,000  for  improvements.  The  legislature  provided  for  a  one  mill  tax 
thereafter  for  the  university.  Among  the  appropriations  was  one  of  $125,000  for  a  training 
school  building  for  the  State  Normal  University,  on  which  work  began  in  the  summer  of 
1912  and  which  will  aooommodate  700  children.  Boards  of  education  were  authorised  to 
establi^  and  maintain  clasps  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  and  for  delinquent  children,  the 
state  to  pay  the  excess  cost.  In  1912  a  constitution  for  the  University  of  Illinois  was. being 
preparecL  The  board  of  education  in  any  district  having  more  than  i,ooO,  and  less  than 
100,000,  inhabitants  may  establish  and  maintain  a  fund  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  upon 
an  assessment  basis.  By  a  majority  vote  a  district  which  does  not  maintain  a  pension  fund 
may  retire  any  teacher  over  50  who  has  taught  in  the  district  for  25  years. 

In  1910  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  was  3.7 
(4.2  in  1900).  In  1911-12  the  school  population  was  1,570,867;  the  total  enrollment  in  public 
schools,  987,379;  the  average  daily  attendance,  865,009;  the  average  school  year,  158  days; 
the  revenue  for  schools,  $36,007,^78,  and  the  expenditure,  $34,869,45^. 

A  municipal  bureau  Mras  established  a;t  the  University  ofllUnQis  m  191 1.  The.  medical 
school  of  Northwestern  University  received  in  1910,  igji  and  1012  large  gifts  from  James 
A.  Patten  of  Evanston  for  a  fund  for  medical  research,  especiaflv  on  tuberculosis;  and  in 
1912  Dr.  A.  I.  Kendall  was  put  in  charge  of  this  research.  At  tne  University  of  Chicago 
new  buildings  wiere  begun  in  191 1  for  the  departments  of  geology  and  geography  and  of 
classics  and  for  a  women's  gymnasium.  In  1912  economic  conditions  in  Liberia  were  ir^ 
vesti^ated  by  Frederick  Starr  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  ..  In  December  191 1  N.  W.  Harris, 
a  Chicago  banker,  gave  $250,006  for  school  extension  work  of  the  F'ield  Museum. 

•  Perud  and  Charitabh  Institutions. — In  the  general  appropriation  act  for  charitable 
institutions  in  1911,  $3»753»264  was  appropriated  beside^  special  appropriations  for  the  same 
institutions  amounting  to  $1, 184,25a  By  separate  acta  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
relief  of  the  adult  blind  and  $75,000  for  a  building  for  the  Illinois  surgical  institution  for 
children, — if  ground  be  donated — ^and  $600,000  for  a  new  state  hospital  for  the  insane, 
for  which  Alton  was  chosen  as  the  site  in  19 12.  In  all  courts  having  criminal  or  quasi* 
criminal  jurisdiction  the  probation  system  was  introduced  in  iqii  for  first  offence  prisoners. 
A  law,  approved  June  11  #  191 2,  shortens  the  official  title  of  each  charitable  institution  of  the 
state,  andprovides  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  board  of  administration  (five 
members,  one  an  alienist),  of  a  charities  commission,  also  of  five  members  to  investigate  the 
state's  charitable  system  and  to  establish  a  bureau  of  criminal  statistics,  and  of  a  board  of 
visitors,  which  inspects  and  reports  to  the  charities  commission.  All  private  institutions 
for  mental  and*  nervous  cases  must  be  licensed  by  the.  board  of  administration.  A  law.  of 
1911  authorised  courts' with  juvenile  jurisdiction  to  fix  the  amount  which  will  enable  poor 
parents  of  a  dependent  child  to  care  for  the  child  properly;  this  amount  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
county  board.  A  commission,  created  by  an  act  of  1907  which  appropriated  $500,000,  has 
recently  bought  2,500  acres  (quarry  and  farm)  N.  W.  of  Joliet  for  a  penitentiary  to  replace 
that,  at  Joliet,  condemned  in  1906;  plans  had  been  drawn  and  accepted,  but  building  had 
not  begun  at  the  end  of  1912. 

History, — The  principal  political  event  of  1911,  when  there  was  no  state  election, 
was  the  mayoralty  campaign  in  Chicago.  Mayor  Fred=  A.  Basse  (b.  1866;  Republican), 
who  west  out  of  office  that  year,  appointed  the  Vice  Commission,  whose  report^  and 
recommendatiODs  were  of  great  value.  In  the  city  primaries  (Feb.  28,  1911)  Charles 
Edward  Merriam  (b.  1874),  alderman  in  1909-11)  chairman  of  a  commission  on  city 
expenditures,  and  prolessor  of  ]X)litical  science  in  the 'University  of  Chicago  (afterwacds 
head  of  the  Progsessive  Republican  Club  of  Cook  county),  received  the  RepubDcan 
nomination  with  more  votes  than  both  his  more  "regular"  opponents;. and  Carter 
Henry  Harrison  (b.  1860),  mayor  in  1897-1905,  defeated  Edward  Fitzsimons  Dunne 
(h.  1853),  mayor  in  1907-0Q,  fori  the  Democratic  nomination  (about  55,120  votes  to 
53) 700).  'Harrison  was  elected  (April  4,  igii),  receiving  177,900  votes  to  161,000  for 
Merriam,  whosd  promise  to  enforce  laws  about  the  sale  of  liquors  lost  him  many  votes; 
the  Socialist  candidate  W.  £.  Rodriguez  veceived  24,825  votes.  Under  Harrison  the 
work  of  the  Vice  Commission  was  actively  supplemented  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis* 
sion,  which  investigated  the  building  department  and  the  ^lice,  effected  the  discharge  of 
many  policemen  for  inefhciency,  and  was  actually  invited  to  Oakland,  California,  where 
two  of  its  members  organised  a  civil  service  system.  Harrison  had  campaigned  for 
an  ordinance  making  70  cents  the  maximum  price  for  i,oqo  cu.  ft.  of  gas;  but  experts 
who  were  to  report  on  a  fair  price  set  77  cents  and  75  cents  (with  reductions  until  65 

>  Published  as  The  Social  Evil  in  Chicago,  191 1.  ' 
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cents  for  the  Mth  year  under  the  aew  contract),  and  when  the  Council  (July  17,  1911) 
set  the  rate  at  75,  70  and  68  cents  (for  first,  for  second  and  third,  and  for  fourth  and  fifth 
years)  the  courts  set  80  cents  as  a  temporary  rate.  In  O'Faflon  the  Socialists  on  April 
18,  1911,  elected  a  mayor  (281  votes  to  277)  and  2  of  3  aldermen. 

The  primaries  of  April  9,  19x2  (provided  for  by  an  act  passed  at  the  special  session 
called  by  Deneen)  gave  Roosevelt  266,917  votes  to  127,481  for  Taft  and  42,692  for 
Senator  La  FoUette,  and  Champ  Clark  218,483  votes  to  75,527  for  WoodroTr  Wilson; 
chose  Charles  S.  Deneen^  again  as  Republican  candidate  and  Edward  F.  Dqnn^  as 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor;  named  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman  (b>  18^8),  Rep.,  as 
candidate  for  United  States  senator  to  succeed  Shelby  Moore  Cullom  (b.  1829),  also 
Republican;  and  voted  down  woman's  suffrage.  The  Progressive  party  nominated 
(Aug.  3)  Frank  H.  Funk,  a  state  senator,  for  governor,  and  a  nearly  complete  state 
ticket.  The  opponents  of  Woodrow  Wilson  attempted  to  make  political  capital  out  of 
his  failure  to  repudiate  the  state  Democratic  "  boss,"  Roger  C.  Sullivan  (b.  1861).  At 
the  November  election  the  vote  in  Cook  county  (including  Chicago)  was  fqr  Roosevelt 
(166,061  votes  to  130,702  for  Wilson),  and  the  state  was  first  announced  for  Him,  but  the 
rural  vote  was  overwhelmin^y  for  Wilson,  who  received  in  the  state  405,048  votes  to 
386,478  for  Roosevelt,  253,593  for  Taft,  and  81,278  for  Debs  (who  had  34,711  in  1908). 
Wilson  carried  64  counties,  Roosevelt  28  and  Taft  10.  Republican  Congressmen 
Joseph  G.  Cannon,  ex-Speaker,  and  William  B.  McKinley,  campaign  manager  for  Presi- 
dent Taft,  were  defeated,  and.  20  Democrats  (including  2  at-large),  5  Republicans  and  2 
Progressives  weie  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Dunnes  was  elected 
governor  (443,120  votes),  with  Deneen  second,  (318,469)  arid  Funk  third  (303,401),  so 
that  the  Republican  (and  not  the  Progressive)  party  is  the  "  second  major  "  party  with 
official  recognition, — except  in  Chicago  (Cook  county).  The  Democratic  nominees  for 
state  office  were  elected  by  smaller  pluralities  than  for  Dunne.  The  191 3  legislature 
with  97  Democrats,  76  Republicans,  27  Progressives  and  4  Socialists"  (the  last  two 
groups  holding  the  balance  of  power),  will  elect  Unitad  States  senators  to  succeed 
Cullom  (at  the  beginning  of  March  1913  it  was  in  deadlock)  and  to  take  the  place  vacant  by 
the  Senate's  declaration  (July  13,  191 2)  of  the  invalidity  of  the  election  of  William 
Lorimer  (b.  1861),  Republican.  Lorimer  had  been  in  the  Chicago  water  department  in 
1887-93,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  in  1895-1901  and 
in  1903-09.  His  election  to  the  Senate  in  1909  was  attacked  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
bribed  state  legislators.  He  was  first  exonerated  but  finally  (July  13,  191 2)  unseated 
by  the  Senate  (see  United  States  §  History),  The  incident  wtis  of  great  importance  in 
the  state  and  national  campaign,  each  party  leader  attempting  to  make  capital  out  of 
the  relations  of  his  opponent  with  Lorimer.  In  December  191 2  Deneen  was  prominent 
in  an  attempt  to  reorganise  the  Republican  party  in  the  state.  The  next  legislature 
was  instructed  (by  popular  vote,  Nov.  5,  191 2,  on  three  ''questions  of  puUic  policy," 
in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  1901)  to  submit  an  amendment  for  dassificaition  of  property 
for  taxation,  to  revise  the  primary,  law,  and  to  create  a  commission  for  a  short  ballot. 

Cairo,  with  the  low  lands  about  it,  11  sq.  m.  in  all,  was  inundated,  the  Mississippi 
breaking  the  levees,  March  25,  191 2. 

Chicago  City  Plan. — ^The  Chicago  Commercial  Club  from  1907  to  1909  had  a  City 
Planning  Committee,  which  published  in  1909  an  exhaustive  study  called/'  The  Plan 
of  Chicago;"  later  a  Chicago  Plan  Commission  was  created  by  the  city*.  Daniel  H. 
Bumham,  the  architect,  was  particularly  interested  in  this  work*  The  commission 
estimates  that  50  to  75  years  would  be  needed  to  carry  out  its  plans.  The  most  immedi- 
ate of  its  projects  is  to  improve  12th  Street — an  ordinance  for  widening  this  street 
(from  62  and  in  some  places  5b  ft.  to  108  ft.)  waa  passed  by  the  city  foundl  on  April  6, 
T9it.  Twelfth  Street  is  the  south  side  of  a  quadrangle  planned  by  the  commission. 
The  South  Shore  Lake  Front  is  to  be  improved,  a  Lakeshore  Drive  being  planned  from 

>  Tn  July  Deneen  announced  that  he  would  support  Taft  instead  of  following  Roosevelt 
into-  the  third  party. 

*  Contests  may  slightly  change  these  figures. 
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Grant  to  Jackson  Park,  and  an  Outer  Island  Park  which  will  make  lagoons  along  the 
front  of  the  lake.  The  work  on  the  South  Shore  Lake  Front  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
commission  but  of  a  Board  of  South  Park  Commissioners,  which  in  July  191 1  obtained 
riparian  rights  from  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  East  of  the  right  of  way  of  this  rail- 
road, facing  the  north  on  Grant  Park,  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  is  to  be  buih. 
The  contract  was  let  in  191 2.  A  new  station  of  the  Illinois  Central  is  to  be  built,  west 
of  its  tracks  and  facing  ncMrth  on  Twelfth  street.  A  third  of  the  immediate  plans  of  the 
commission  is  in  regard  to  the  Michigan  Avenue  connecting  link,  a  two  level  street  to 
join  the  South  and  North  Parkway.  Plan  3  calling  for  this  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission on  July  6, 1910.  A  Civic  Beauty  commission  was  ap[)ointed  in  September  191 1. 
A  city  harbour  and  subway  commission  was  created  by  the  city  council  on  December  4, 
1911;  and  on  December  11,  191 2,  the  city  council  committee  on  local  transportation 
tentatively  adopted  a]scheme  for  presentation  to  the  council  and  (if  approved)  to  the  voters 
in  April  1913.  In  191 2  a  Bureau  of  Information  and  Publicity  was  established  in 
Chicago,  absorbing  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  Chicago  drainage  canal  is  proving 
inadequate  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  dty,  and  in  19x1  a  sewage  purification  plant  was 
planned  by  the  engineer  of  the  Sanitary  District.  Land  was  bought  for  this  in  191 3 
and  the  plant  was  expected  to  be  built  in  1913.  Freight  terminal  improvements  to  cost 
$200,000,000  were  planned  in  September  191 2,  including  the  purchase  of  the  Chicago 
Union  Transfer  Company  and  the  erection  of  a  freight  and  passenger  terminal  between 
Polk,  Sixteenth,  Park  and  State  streets.  In  November  191 2  Cook  county  voted 
$3,250,000  for  improvements;  $1,750,000  to  widen  Twelfth  Street;  $1,000,000  for  alms* 
houses  and  a  pauper  cemetery;  and  $500,000  for  a  new  detention  hospital. 

B«Wwgf»^*y.-^C.  O.  Gardner  "The  Working  of  the  State- wide  Referendum  in  Illinois, 
in  American  PvUHcal  Science  Review  (August  191 1);  L.  D.  Upson,  Municipal  Revenues  in 
Illinois  (University  of  Illinois  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences);  R.  M.  Halg,  History  of  Taxation 
in  Illinois  (University  of  Illinois  Studies^  etc.);  Charles  B.  Cory,  The  Mammals  of  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  (Chicago,  1912);  S.  M.  CuIIom,  Fifty  Years  of  Public  Service  (Chicago,  191 1); 
and  Laws  (2  vols.,  Springfield,  1911-12)  and  reports  of  state  departments. 

INDIANA.! 

Population  (1910)  2,700,876,  7.3%  more  than  in  1900;  the  actual  increase  and  the 

percentage  were  lower  than  for  any  decade  since  1820-30.    In  56  (out  of  92)  counties 

the  population  decreased;  the  greatest  relative  increase  was  118.7%  i^  Lake  county. 

Density  of  population  74.9  per  sq.  m.    Of  the  total  91.9%  were  native  whites  (about 

one-seventh  of  foreign  parentage),  5.9%  foreign-born  whites,  and  2.2%  negroes.    The 

population  in  the  88  incorporated  places,  of  2,500  or  more,  constituted  42.4%  of  the 

total;  in  1900,  in  80  such  places  there  was  only  34.3  %.    The  semi-urban  popidation  was 

on&rninth  of  the  total,  and  the  rural  was  46.6%,  nearly  one-fifth  less,  relatively,  than  in 

1900.    Of  the  88  municipalities,  with  a  population  above  2,500,  37  had  less  than  5,000 

and  26  between  5,000  and  10,000.    The  25  having  10,000  or  more  were:    Indianapolis, 

233,650^  Evansville,  69,647;  Fort  Wayne,  63,933;  Terre  Haute,  58»iS7;  South  Bend, 

53,684;  Muncie,  24^005;  Anderson,  22,476;  Richmond,  22,324;  Hammond,  20,925;  New 

Albany,  20^29;  Lafayette,  20,081;  Marion,  19,359;  Elkhart,  19,282;  East  Chicago 

19,098;  Logansport,  19,050;  Michigan  City,  19,027;  Kokomo,  17,010;  [Gary,  16,802; 

Vincennes,.  i4^9S;  Mishawaka,  n,886;  Elwood,  11,028;  Peru,  10,910;  Laporte,  10,525; 

JeffersonviUe,  10,412;  and  Huntington,  10,272. 

Agriculture* — ^The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  21,619,623  to  21,299,823  between 
1900  and  1910,  but  the  improved  land  increased  from  16,680,358  to  16,931,252  acres;  the 
average  farm  acreage  increased  from  97.4  to  98.8  and  the  value  of  farm  property  from  $978*, 
616,471  to  $1,809,135,238  ($1,328,196,5^5  land;  $266,070,051  buildings;  $40,990,541  imple- 
ments; $173,860,101  domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  92.3%  was  in  farms.  The 
average  value  of  farm  land  per  acre  was  $62.36.  Farms  are  operated  largely  by  owners 
(148,501  by  owners,  2,297  by  managers  and  64,687  by  tenants).  In  1912  (prelimirtarv  es- 
timates) the  principal  crops  were:  Indian  corn,  199,364,000  bu.  (4,047,000  A.);  wheat, 
ro,o8o,ooo  bu.   (1,260,000  A.);  oats,  79,799,000  bu.  (1,990,000  A.);  barley,  266,000  bu. 

*  See  E.  B.  xiv,  421  et  seq. 
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(9,000  A.);  rye,  928,000  bu.  (64,000  A.);  buckwheat,  95,000  bu.  (5,000  A.);  potatoes,  9«9x8r>- 
000  bu.  <87,ooo  A..);  hay,  2,582,000  tons  (1,885,000  A.);  and  tobacco,  14,960,000  lbs.  (18,700 
A.).  In  1909  (U,  S.  Census)  the  value  of  mint  was  $58,1 10  (1,814  A.);  of  vegetables  (exclud- 
ing potatoes),  $7,498,024;  of  small  fruits,  $612,725;  of  orchard  fruits,  $3,709,275  (apples, 
$1,720,811;  peaches  and  nectarines,  $1,123,248;  cherries,  $508,516).  On  jamiary  i,  1912 
there  were  on  farms:  838,000  horses,  84,000  mules,  634,000  milch  cows,  707,000  otJier  neat 
cattle,  1,372,000  sheep  and  4,031,000  swine. 

Mineral  Products. — Total  value,  191 1,  $37,430,187.  In  output  of  coal  the  state  ranked 
6th  with  14,201,355  tons  ($15,326,808)  and  of  this  product  as  of  petroleum,  1,695,289  bbls. 
($1,228,835)  and  of  natural  gas  ($1,102,418),  the  product  was  less  than  in  1910.  Many 
gas  wells  were  exhausted  in  1911.  The  value  of  clay  products  was  $7,000,771  (including 
$549,470  for  sanitary  ware — $1,004,737  for  all  pottery).  In  Portland  cement  the  state  in 
1911  ranked  2nd  in  quantity  and  3rd  in  value,  7,407,830  bbls.,  $5,937,241.  The  value  of 
stone  was  $4,413,655  (mostly  limestone);  of  lime,  $324,9^0;  of  sand  and  gravel,  $1,133,829. 
Mineral  waters,  bottled  fit  15  springs  (including  6  resorts),  were  worth  $653,641. 

Manufactures. — ^From  1904  to  J909  the  number  of  establishments  increas^  from  7,044 
to  7,969;  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  176,227  (154,174  wage- 
earners)  to  218,263  (186,984  wage-earners);  the  capital  mvested  from  $312,071,000  to 
$508,717,000  (63%);  and  the  value  of  products  from  $393.954.ooo  to  $579,075,000 — the 
state  ranking  9th  in  the  Union.  Among  the  principal  manufactures  in  1909  were:  slaughter* 
ing  and  meat  packing  products,  $47,289,^000,  of  which  about  four-fifths  came  from  Indianap- 
olis; flour,  $iLO,54i ,000,  ranking  the  state  8th;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  $39,884,- 
000;  iron  ana  steel  mills,  $38,652,000,  128.4 '^o  more  than  in  1904;  distilled  liquors,  $31,610,- 
000,  the  state  ranking  3rd  (in  1904,  2nd);  automobiles,  $23,764,000;  lumber  and  timber, 
$2^,135,000;  carriages  and  wagons,  t2 1,655,000;  furniture  and  refri^rators,  $18,456,000; 
railway  cars«  repairs,  $17,128,000,  and  manufacture,  $9,498,000;  agricultural  implements, 
$13,670,000;  and  glass,  $1 1,593,000.  The  principal  manufacturing  cities  were:  Indianapolis, 
$126^22,000;  South  Bend,  $27,854,000;  Fort  Wayne,  $23,687,000;  Evansville,  $22,929,000; 
and  Terre  Haute,  $2i;793,ooo. 

Transportation. — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  7,496.72.  In  191 1  the  powws  of 
the  railway  commission  were  much  increased;  railway  rates  are  subject  to  its  decisions,  ami 
it  may  suspend  any  rate  for  30  days.  An  act  deals  with  the  liability  of  common  carriers  and 
incluoes  a  oill  of  lading  law.  In  191 1  the  Federal  govermnent  began  the  improvement  of  the 
outer  harbour  at  Indiana  Harbor. 

Constitution. — A  new  constitution  was  to  have  been  voted  upon  in  November  191 2, 
but  the  constitutionality  of  this  was  in  question  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
state  supreme  court,  which  had  previously  decided  that  an  amendment  was  pending 
until  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  state  had  voted  for  it  or  against  it,  and  which  held 
(July  5,  1912)  the  act  submitting  the  new  draft  unconstitutional  because  a  single  session 
of  the  legislature  and  not  two  consecutive  sessions  or  a  constitutional  convention  pro- 
posed the  changes.  The  supreme  court  by  three  (1  Democrat,  the  chief  justice,  and 
2  Republicans)  to  two  (Democrats),  upheld  the  Marion  circuit  court  (Remster, 
Democrat),  which  enjoined  the  state  board  of  election  commissioners,  including  the 
governor,  from  putting  the  constitutional  question  on  the  ballot;  the  decision  was  not 
on  party  lines.  The  constitution  of  1851  forbids  the  proposal  of  amendments  (or  an 
amendment)  when  action  on  an  amendment  is  pending,  and  an  amendment  of  1897 
giving  the  legislature  power  to  prescribe  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  bar  (every 
voter  of  good  moral  character  may  now  be  admitted  to  the  bar)  was  voted  on  by  the 
people  in  1900, 1906  and  1910,  each  time  not  decisively,  so  that  this  pending  amendment 
barred  other  amendments.  It  is  a  question  whether  revision  by  the  creation  of  a  new 
constitution  is  barred  in  the  same  way — as  the  constitution  of  1851  prescribed  no  mode 
of  adopting  a  new  one.  The  Republican  party  opposed  the  new  constitution,  and  it 
was  argued  that  it  was  not  new  but  amended,  that  the  legislature  could  constitutionally 
call  a  constitutional  convention,  but  could  not  submit  a  constitution  to  the  p)eoplc, 
and  that  this  was  a. "  one  man  "  draft — it  was  largely  the  work  of  Governor  Marshall. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  proposed  constitution  were:  in  the  bill  of  .rights,  a 
provision  empowering  the  legislature  t6  enact  a  workmen's  compulsory  compensation 
law,  defining  **  hazardous  employment;"  in  suffrage  requirements,  the  increase  from 
six  to  twelve  months  of  residence  in  the  state,  the  omission  of  a  clause  giving  the  suffrage 
to  aliens  living  in  the  state  six  months  and  in  the  United  States  one  year,  who  bave 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  and  the  addition  of  a  clause  requiring  would- 
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be  voters  not  registered  before  November  1913  to  be  able  to  read  '^  in  English  or  some 
other  known  tongue  any  section  "  of  the  constitiftion;  the  governor  was  empowered  to 
veto  items  in  appropriation  bills  and  a  three-fifths  vote  (instead  of  a  majority)  was 
required  to  over-ride  a  veto;  the  legislature  might  (on  petition  of  35%  ol  the  electors) 
enact  laws  for  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  (not  applying  to  judges)  and  provide  for 
qualifications  for  admission  to  the  bar;  and  there  was  a  definite  provision  for  amend- 
ments, without  the  clause  that  new, amendments  (except  on  the  same  subject)  might 
not  be  proposed  when  one  or  some  were  "  pending." 

Legislation. — The  regular  session  of  the  legislature  met  on  January  5,  191 1.  It 
voted  to  submit  to  the  people  the  new  constitution  described  above,  and  provided  for 
a  method  of  voting  for  constitutional  amendments,  permitting  the  state  conventions  of 
political  parties  to  approve  or  disapprove  in  their  platform  of  any  constitutional  amend- 
ment, so  that  a  straight  party  ticket  might  be  voted  including  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 
The  proposed  i6th  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  was  ratified  on  February 
6th.  Probate,  juvenile  court  and  superior  judges  are  to  hold  office  hereafter  for  four 
years,  elections  for  these  judges  being  held  in  1914  and  in  1918 — but  none  in  191 2.  A 
rigorous  corrupt  practices  act  was  adopted.  The  county  option  law  of  1908  was  re- 
pealed, and  city  and  township  option  was  substituted.^  A  regulation  law  limits 
saloons  to  not  more  than  i  for  each  500  and  not  less  than  i  for  each  1,000  inhabitants,, 
— the  limit  to  be  fixed  by  the  county  commissi<mers. .  The  offices  of  a  state  commissioner 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  state  food  and  drug  commissioner  were  created.  The 
pure  food  law  of  1907  was  revised.  Cold  storage  food  products,  except  for  interstate 
shipment,  must  be  marked  with  the  date  of  storage  and  must  not  be  kept  in  storage  for 
more  than  9  months.  The  medical  inspection  of  children  in  schools  was  authorised  and 
recommended,  and  the  sanitation  and  ventilation  of  school  buildings  was  provided  for. 
The  punishment  for  pandering  was  set  at  imprisonment  from  2  to  10  years  and  a  fine 
of  S300  to  $1,000,  and,  for  a  second  offence,  imprisonment  of  from  5  to  14  years;  mar- 
riage is  no  defence  and  a  wife's  testimony  is  competent  against  her  husband. 

The  factory  inspection  department  was  changed  into  a  tripartite  bureau:  (i)  for  inspec* 
tion  of  buildings,  factories  and  workshops;  (2)  for  inspection  of  mines,  and  (3)  for  inspection 
of  boilers  with  an  inspector  of  locomotive  boilers.  The  state  established  tree  employment 
bureaus  in  cities  of  50.000  or  more,  and  the  law  of  1909  governing  employment  agencies  was 
entirely  revised.  Coal  mining  was  classed  as  a  dangerous  mdustry .  The  law  of  1 887  in  regard 
to  the  payment  of  wages  was  replaced  by  a  new  law  which  gives  greater  protection  to 
employees.     Various  important  public  safety  laws  applying  to  railways  were  passed. 

No  child  is  permitted  to  work,  except  on  a  farm  or  m  domestic  labour,  if  he  is  under  14, 
but  between  June  1st  and  October  1st  children  between  12  and  14  may  work  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  canneries;  except  at  farm  work  and  domestic  labour  no  child  under  16  may  work 
more  than  48  hours  a  week  or  8  hours  a  day  without  the  written  consent  of  parent  or  guardian. 
Under  no  condition  may  a  child  of  this  age  work  more  than  54  hours  a  week  or  9  hours  a  day, 
or  before  7  A.M4,  or  after  6  p.m.  No  minor  under  i6  may  work  in  a  tobacco  factory,  hotel 
or  a  theatre,  and  no  boy  under  16  and  no  girl  under  18  in  a  saloon,  brewery  or  distillery  or 
in  the  manufacture  of  matches  or  explosives.  No  girl  under  18  may  work  where  she  must 
stand  constantly,  and  no  child  under  16  on  certain  dangerous  machinery. 

An  empk>yers'  liability  act  applies  to  all  employers  of  five  or  more  workmen;  abrogates 
the  fellow  servant  rule  and  the  defence  of  contnbutory  negligence,  restricts  the  rule  of 
assumption  of  risk,  stipulates  that  liability  may  not  be  avoided  by  contract,  and  permits  an 
employer  to  set  off  anv  contribution  to  the  insurance  or  relief  of  an  injured  workman.  The 
act  is  not  retroactive,  but  limits  the  amount  of  recovery  to  Sio,ooo,  and  the  time  of  action  to 
two  years  from  the  cause.  On  December  23,  191 2  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  held  constitU'* 
tional  a  state  law  taxing  shares  of  stock  in  corporations  organised  outside  the  state  and  held 
by  residents.    The  12th  of  October  was  made  a  legal  holiday  as  "Discovery  Day." 

Finance. — A  state  debt  sinking  fund  for  19 12  and  191 3  was  provided  for  by  the  levy  of 
.01}  mills.  The  1907  law  for  bank  and  trust  company  commissioners  was  revised;  and  the 
state  auditor  was  made  head  of  a  state  department  governing  building  and  loan  associations. 
On  September  30,  1911  the  balance  in  toe  treasury  was  $272,969;  on  September  30,  1912 
^339*42S'  ^^^  receipts  during  this  period  were  $11,101,456  and  the  disbursements,  $11,035,- 
020.    Tne  state  debt  on  September  30.  1912  was  $1,260,163. 

Education. — The  governor  was  authorised  in  191 1  to  appoint  a  commission  to  report 

'  Under  this  act,  the  "Proctor  law,"  ^8  cities  voted, '30  for  and  18  against  licence,  end 
210  townships,  43  for,  166  against  and  i  tie. 
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by  January  i,  19 13  on  industrial  and  agricultural  education  in  the  state.  This  commission 
reported  in  December  19^12,  reoommeiiding;  the  establishment  of  vocational  schoc^s  and 
departments  with  state  aid  amounting  to  two- thirds  the  local  expenditure;  the  presence  on 
the  state  board  of  education  of  three  vocational  experts;  the  employment  of  an  agricultural 
agent  by  the  state  superintendent,  etc.  Any  city  of  the  first  class  may  establish  and  main- 
tain a  trade  school.  A  tax  of  .02  mills  may  be  levied  in  any  city  of  6,000  or  more  for  the 
maintenance  of  kindergartens.  Night  schools  were  authonsed  (191 1)  in  cities  of  3,000  or 
more.  In  cities  of  more  than  100,000,  schools  may  arrange  with  art  associations,  museums, 
etc.  for  art  education.  A  minimum  wage  law  for  teachers  provided  that  the  pay  of  aD 
beginning  teachers  should  be  the  product  of  the  average  per  cent  on  a  licence  examination 
multipli^  by  2}  cents  a  day;  ancf  that  for  teachers  who  had  taught  more  than  %  yeard  the 
pay  should  be  the  average  percentage  on  examinations  and  for  success  (with  2  %  added  for 
attending  teachers*  institutes),  multiplied  by  3^  cents  a  day.  The  previous  rate  ,had  been 
3  cents.  The  compulsory  education  law  of  1909  was  extended  to  deaf  and  blind  children, 
who  must  attend  the  state  schools  between  the  ages  o£  3  and  16. 

The  Robert  W.  Long  hospital  was  established  in  connection  with  the  Indiana  University 
School  of  Medicine  on  a  gift  of  property  (about  l200,ooo)  from  Dr.  Robert  W.  Long  and  his 
wife;  the  building  was  not  begun  in  19 12.  A  state  educational  building  or  museum  is  to  be 
erected  to  celebrate  in  Ipi6  the  looth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Indiana  to  the  Union. 
The  legislature  appropriated  $  100,000  for  a  library  building  for  Purdue  University,  whi<^ 
was  practically  completed  in  19x2. 

The  school  census  for  19 12  showed  761,494  children  of  school  age,  an  enrollment  of  532,- 
821  and  an  average  dail)^  attendance  of  430,862.  The  average  school  year  was  140  days  in 
townships  and  187  days  in  cities.  The  total  revenue  for  the  school  year  1911-12  was  $19,- 
354>565  ^nd  the  expenditures  $18,784,426  ($9,209,226  for  .teaching).  In  19 10  the  percentage 
of  illiteracy  in  the  population  10  years  and  over  was  3.1  (4.6  in  1900). 

Charities  and  Penal  Inslilutions.-^The  age  of  commitment  to  the  Indiana  Girls'  School 
was  limited  to  from  10  to  18;  older  girls  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  women's  prison.  No  life 
prisoner  is  to  be  sent  to  the  reformatory.  The  state  and  the  political  divisions  of  the  state 
must  purchase  goods  made  in  the  reformatory,  except  upon  a  release  by  the  superintendent. 
The  legislature  appropriated  $75,oco  for  land  for  a  colony  for  the  insane  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  state  hospitals  (and  in  19 12  a  site  was  chosen  for  the  colony  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Eastern  Hospital  at  Richmond)  and  $25,000  for  a  new  industrial  school  for  negroes; 
and  it  spent  $25,000  for  the  installation  of  electro-hydrotherapeutic  apparatus  in  the  Southern 
Hospital  for  the  insane.  In  April  191 1  the  State  Tuberculosis  Hospital  (established  1907), 
1  m.  £.  of  Rockville,  Was  opened.  In  1912  a  former  teacher  of  psychology  in  De  rauw 
University  was  appointed  associate  superintendent  of  the  state  reformatory. 

History, — The  political  history  of  the  last  two  years  centres  in  the  movement,  led 
by  Governor  Thomas  R.  Marshall  and  opposed  by  the  Republicans,  for  a  revision  of  the 
state  constitution.  The  Democratic  le^slature  elected  with  Marshall  voted  in  vcdn 
for  his  measure,  which  the  supreme  court  decided  could  not  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
On  January  18,  191 1,  it  chose  John  Worth  Kern  (b.  1849),  Democratic  candidate  for 
vice-president  in  1908,  United  States  senator  to  succeed  Albert  Jeremiah  Beveridge 
(b,  1862),  Republican,  senator  in  1 899-191 1.  Beveridge  used  his  influence  for  the 
nomination  of  Roosevelt — he  was  chairman  of  the  National  Progresavc  Convention. — 
and  for  his  election,  and  was  nominated  (August  i,  1912)  for  governor  \yith  a  full  state 
ticket  by  the  party;  his  opponents  charged  that  he  had  the  backing  of  the  Steel  Trust. 
But  the  conservative  Republicans,  led  by  Harry  Stewart  New  (b.  1858),  a  member  of 
the  party's  National  Committee,  carried  the  Republican  state  convention  for  Taft. 
Twelve  seats  were  contested  by  Roosevelt  men,  b^t  all  were  awarded  =  to  delegates 
pledged  to  Taft.  Governor  Marshall  was  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  Convention  in 
the  state  for  the  presidency  and  of  the  national  convention  for  vice-president.  In  the 
election  of  November  5, 191 2,  Samuel  M.  Ralston,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  governor, 
received  275,357  votes  to  166,124  for  Beveridge,  who  did  much  better  in  the  country 
districts  than  in  Indianapolis,  and  142,85.0  for  Winfield  Taylor  Durbin  (b.  1847), 
Republican,  governor  in  1901-05.  The  new  state  legislature  contains  40  Democrats, 
9  Republicans  and  i  Progressive  in  the  senate,  and  95  Democrats,  4  Republicans  and  i 
Progressive  in  the  House.  The  Democrats  carried  all  the  13  Congressional  districts, 
including  the  loth,  where  Edgar  Dean  Crumpacker  (b.  1851),  representative  since  1897 
and  the  only  Republican  from  Indiana  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1 910-11,  was 
defeated  by  his  Democratic  opponent,  John  B.  Peterson.  Although  the  Democratic 
candidates  were  criticised  because  they  did  not  break  with  Thomas  Taggart  (b.  1856), 
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the  reputed  "  boss  "  of  the  state,  the  presidential  electors  for  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Marshall  received  281,890  votes;  those  for  Roosevelt,  162,007;  those  for  Taft  151,267; 
and  those  for  Debs,  a  native  of  the  state,  36,931  (in  1908, 13,476;  in  1910,  Socialist  vote 
for  governor,  about  19,600). 

On  October  22,  191 2  Governor  Marshall  sent  three  companies  of  state  troops  to  the 
race  track  near  Valparaiso  to  stop  racing  because  gambling  was  going  on;  and  on  the 
26th  Judge  TuthiU  refused  to  grant  an  injimction  forbidding  this  use  of  the  militia. 

About  50  officials  of  the  Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Ironworkers,  arrested 
in  February  191 2  on  evidence  secured  by  William  J.  Burns  and  through  information 
given  by  Ortie  McManigal,  who  figured  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  case  (see  Californja), 
were  put  on  trial  in  Indianapolis,  October  i,  charged  with  conspiracy  to  carry  dynamite 
on  trains  in  interstate  commerce.  McManigal  gave  minute  and  circumstantial  testi- 
mony tending  to  show  that  the  Ironworkers  had  for  6  years  systematically  dynamited 
structures  built  by  non-union  men.  A  plot  to  blow  up  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal  was 
disclosed,  and  evidence  was  brought  to  show  that  textile  strikers  in  Massachusetts 
secured  dynamiters  from  the  Ironworko^.  The  judge  ruled  (October  22)  that  the 
conspiracy  was  proved;  and  on  December  28,  38  of  the  defendants  were  found  guilty 
on  each  of  the  52  counts  of  the  indictments.  Thirty-three  of  them  were  sentenced  to 
the  Federal  prison  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for  terms  varying  from  1  to  7  years. 

Bibliography, — Laws  (Indianapolis,  lOii)  and  various  official  reports;  E.  E.  Moore, 
Century  of  Indiana  (New  York,  1910);  Loffan  Eseray  State  Banking  in  Indiana  1844-73 
(1912);  N;  L.  Sims,  A  Hoosier  Village  (1912J. 
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Population  (1910)  2,224,771  (0.3%  less  than  in  1900,  Iowa  being  the  only  state  with 
a  decrease).  Negroes  constituted  0.7  %  of  the  total;  native  born  whites  87  %  and  whites 
of  native  parentage  58.6%.  There  were  69  (in  1900,  70)  cities  and  towns  of  2,500  or 
more  each,  containing  30.6%  (in  1900, 15.6%)  of  the  total.  Twenty-six  had  5,000:  Des 
Moines,  86,368;  Sioux  City,  47,828;  Davenport,  43,028;  Dubuque,  38,494;  Cedar  Rapids, 
32,811;  Council  Bluffs,  29,292;]  Waterloo,  26,693;  Clinton,  25,577;  Burlington,  24,324; 
Ottumwa,  22,012;  Muscatine,  16,178;  Fort  Dodge,  15,543;  Keokuk,  14,008;  Marshall^ 
town,  13,374;  Mason  City,  11,230;  Boone,  10,347;  Iowa  City,  10,091;  Oskaloosa,  9,466; 
Fort  Madison,  8,900;*  Centerville,  6,936;  Creston,  6,924;  Oelwein,  6,028;  Charles  City, 
5,892;  Webster  City,  5,208;  Grinnell,  5,036;  and  Cedar  Falls,  5,012. 

Agriculture. — ^The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  34,574,337  to  33,930,688  between  1900 
and  1910  and  the  improved  land  from  29,897,552  to  29,491,199;  the  average  farm  acreage 
increased  from  15 1.2  to  156.^  and  the  value  of  farm  property  from  $1,834,345,546  to  $3,745,- 
860,544  ($2,801  ,S(73,729  land;  •455,4^5t67i  buildings;  $95»477.948  implements  and  $393.oo3.- 
196  domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  95.4%  was  m  farms;  and  the  average  value  of 
farm  land  per  acre  was  $82.58.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (133,003  by  owners, 
1,926  by  managers  and  82,115  by  tenants).  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  -the  principal 
crops  were:  Indian  corn,  ii32, 02 1,000  bu.  (10,047,000  A.);  wheat,  12,850,000  bu.  (650,000 
A.);  oats,  2i7,8i8,ooo  bu.  (4,928,000  A.);  barley,  11,570,000  bu.  (470,000  A.);  rye,  665,000 
bu.  (35,000  A.);  buckwheat,  133,000  bu.  (7,000  A.);  potatoes,  18,966,000  bu.  (174,000  A.); 
hay,  4,052,000  tons  (3,537,000  A.);  flaxseed,  402,000  bu.  (35,000  A.).  In  1909  (U.  S.  Census) 
the  value  of  vegetables  (excluding  potatoes)  was  $5,266,411;  of  small  fruits,  $966,894;  of 
orchard  fruits,  $4,283,873  (apples,  $3,550,729;  cherries,  $455,022).  On  January  i,  1912, 
there  were  on  farms:  1,568,000  horses,  57;ooo  mules,  1,393,000  milch  cows,  2,773,000  other 
neat  cattle,  1,201,000  sheep  and  9,689,000  swine.  • 

By  acts  of  191 1  the  state  dair^  association  and  the  beef  cattle  breeders' association  are 
made  official  state  corporations  with  duties  of  inspection;  a  commission  of  animal  health 
takes  the  place  of  the  board  of  veterinary  examiners. 

Mineral  Products, — Total  value,  ipii,  $21,107,496.  By  far  the  most  vaktable  mineral 
product  is  bituminous  coal,  in  which  the  state  ranked  9th  in  191 1  with  7,331,648  tons  (I12,- 
663,507).  It  held  the  same  rank  (8th  in  1910)  in  clay  products  ($4,432,674;  I  less  than  in 
1910),  almost  entirely  brick  and  tile.  More  than  one-seventh  of  the  gypsum  product  of  the 
country  came  in  191 1  from  Iowa  (354,204  tons;  value,  $871,752).  Buildmg  and  other 
stone  quarried  in  191 1  was  valued  at  $736,207,  mostly  limestone;  and  lime  at  $80,914.     No 

*  See  E.  B.  xiv,  732  et  seq. 
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zinc  wad  reported  shipped  to  smelters  in  191 1;  the  lead  mined  was  only  60  tons  ($5^00). 
The  value  of  mineral  waters  bottled  was  $20,500,  about  I  less  than  in  19 10. 

Manufactures. — In  1899-I909  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  doubled  and  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  product  increased  nearly  as  much.  Between  1^04  and  1909  the 
number  of  establishments  increased  from  4,785  to  5,528  and  that  of  persons  engaged  in 
manufacturing  from  61,361  (49,481  wage-earners)  to  78,360  (61,635  wage-earners};  the 
capital  invested  from  $111,427,000  to  $171,219,000;  aivd  the  value  of  products  from  $i6o»- 
572,000  to  $259,238,000  (61.4%).  In  1909  the  value  of  slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
products,  including  sausage,  was  $59,045,000,  nearly  twice  the  value  tn  1904  and  more  than 
one-fifth  the  value  of  all  products,  the  state  ranking  6th  in  this  industry.  In  dairy  products 
(mostly  butter),,  valued  at  $25,850,000  (72  %  more,  tnan  in  1904),  Iowa  ranked  3rd.  Foundry 
and  machine-shop  products  were  valued  at  $14,06^,000  (122,1  %  more  than  in  1904);  Hour 
and  grist  mill  products  at  $12,871,000.  ()ther  important  products  were:  lumber  and 
timber,  $12,6^9,000;  car  construction  And  repairs  by  steam  railway  companies,  $10,269,000; 
carriages  and  wagons,  $4,786,000;  agricultural  implements,  $4,757,000;  brick  and  tile, 
$4,483,000;  and  buttons,  $^35,000  (168.8%  more  than  in  1904),  almost  entirely  made 
from  "fresh  water  pearl."  The  principal  manufacturing  cities  were;  Sioux  City,  $37424,- 
000  (i53-5%  increase  over  1904);  Cedar  Rapids,  $24,824,000;  Des  Moines,  $23,585,000; 
Davenport,  $18,802,000;  Dubuque,  $15,376,000;  Ottumwa,  $14,838,000;  Waterloo,  $8,999,- 
000;  Burlington,  $8,443,000,  principally  car  construction  and  repairs;  Clinton,  $7,480,000; 
Keokuk,  $7»399,ooo;  and  Muscatine,  $6,166,000,  principally  buttons. 

Transportation. — Railway  mileage,  January  1,  1912,  9,988.24. 

Legislation, — The  regular  session  of  the  legislature  was  held  from  January  9  to  April 
12,  1911.  On  February  27  it  ratified  the  proposed  Federal  income  tax  amendment; 
and  on  April  4  made  application  to  Congress  to  call  a  constitutional  convention  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  for  the  direct  election  of 
United  States  senators.  The  Oregon  plan  of  direct  election  of  United  States  senators 
passed  the  legislature,  but  was  vetoed'  by  the  governor. 

The  state  was  re-apportioned;  there  are  now  50  senators  and  108  representatives  from 
99  county  districts — the  nine  largest  counties  each  having  two  representatives,  although 
some  of  these,  notably  Polk  (1910  pop.  110,438)  and  Woodbury  (pop.  67,616)  had  populations 
more  than  twice  22,472,  the  number  set  for  the  ratio  of  representation. 

An  employer's  liability  commission,  appointed  in  1911,  reported  in  September  1912  a 
bill  creating  an  industrial  commission  to  administer  an  elective  compensation  law.  The 
law  of  workmen's  compensation  was  amended  in  1911  ao  that  a  woman  may  recover  not 
merely  for  elements  of  damages  recoverable  by  comtnon  law,  but  also  for  medical  attendance, 
loss  01  time  and  other  expenses  resulting  from  an  accident.  The  coal  mining  law  was  revised 
to  insure  safety  and  comfort  of  miners.    The  office  of  state  fire  marshal  was  established. 

The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  was  authorised  to  appoint  a  commerce  counsel  with 
a  salary  of  $5,000,  and  this  was  done  July  1,  191 1.    A  uniform  bill  of  ladinjg:  act  was  adopted. 

For  regulating  the  sale  of  milk  and  cream  the  new  offices  of  dairy  and  food  commissioner, 
deputy  commissioner  and  state  dairy  inspector  were  created.  New  pure  food  laws  and  pure 
drug  laws  were  enacted.  The  state  dairy  commissioner  is  required  to  inspect  scales,  weights 
and  .measures.  Infantile  paralysis  is  included  in  the  list  of  diseases  to  be  quarantined,  and 
the  disinfection  of  premises  is  required  after  a  death  from  tuberculosis.  An  anti-toxin 
department,  under  the  direction  of  the  state  board  of  health,  is  created.  A  law  of  1911 
making  the  certificate  of  an  internal  revenue  collector  that  he  has  issued  a  federal  tax  stamp 
to  any  person  to  sell  intoxicating  liquor  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  person  is  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  liquor  was  held  unconstitutional  in  19 12  by  a  district  court  as  taking  away  the 
presumption  of  innocence.  The  Moon  law  of  1909  limiting  the  number  of  saloons  to  i  for 
every  1,000  inhabitants  was  held  constitutional  on  December  18,  lOii  by  the  supreme  court. 

Cities  may  establish,  on  the  approval  of  60%  of  the  voters,  a  department  of  publicity, 
development  and  genersd  welfare."  In  cities  under  the  commission  plan  fire  employees 
are  put  under  the  civil  service  laws. 

Finance* — A  .Tax  Commission,  appointed  in  191 1,  made  a  report  in  October  1912,  pro- 
posing a  new  tax  code  with  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor  for  6  years, 
taking  the  placb  of  the  present  executive  council  for  taxation,  assessment  and  equalisarion. 
The  state  levy  was  set  at  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  191 1,  and  for  1912.  A  limit  is  set 
on  property  exempt  from  taxation  belonging  to  educational  institutions  or  to  army  veterans. 
The  inkeritance  tax  law  was  revised;  the:tax  was  set  at  5  %;  10 %  is  the  rate  if  the  legatee  is  a 
brother  or  sister  and  an  alien  non-residertt  in  the  United  States;  20%  for  other  aliens  non- 
resident in  the  United  States;  the  exceptions  arei  estates  less  than  $1,000  after  debts  have 
been  deducted;  if  the  legatee  is  husband  or  wife,  father  or  mother,  lineal  descendant  or 
adopted  child  of  the  deceased,  or  if  the  legatee  is  an  educational  or  a  religious  corporation  or 
a  charity  or  a  municipality,  the  bequest  being  for  public  purposes.  The  taxation  of  moneys 
and  credits  was  changed  and  a  law  fixing  an  annual  rate  was  adopted. 
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On  July  I,  191 1  tbebalancein  thetreasur>' wasSi,282,539afKlon  July  1, 191 2»  $1,041,^66; 
The  receipts  (or  the  fiscal  year  were  $4,983,4411^.  and  the  expenditures  $5»224,50i.  The 
state  debt  (July  i,  191 2)  was  $65,969- 

Education. -^For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912  the  school  population  was  672,940*  the 
public  school  enrollment,  507,109;  average  daily  attendance,  368,631;  average  length  of  the 
school  year  8.6  months;  revenues,  $I5>453>274,  and  ex{>enditures,  $15,330,652. 

In  1 910  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  was  1.7 
(2.3  in  1900) — less  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

On  February  23,  loi  i  John  Gabbert  Bowman  (b.  1877),  formerly  secretary  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  was  elected  president  of  tne  University  ot 
Iowa,  succeeding  George  E.  McLean  (b.  1850),  who  resigned  on  February  i.  He  took 
office  August  I,  1911. 

In  IQ12  there  was  a  general  reorganisation  of  higher  education:  new  normal  schools  were 
planned;  and  advanced  courses  for  teachers  were  transferred  from  the  Teachers  College,  at 
&edar  Falls  (which  can  no  longer  grant  degrees)  to  the  University,  the  general  science  coiu'se 
from  the  Agricultural  College,  at  Ames,  to  the  University,  and  the  engineering  department 
from  the  University  to  the  Agricultural  College.  A  new  physics  builcling  at  tne  University 
was  completed  in  1912.     In  December  1912  GrinncU  College  received  a  gift  of  $50,600. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions. — By  a  law  of  IQII  the  execution  of  sentence  may  be 
suspended  for  the  first  offender  unless  he  is  convicted  of  murder,  treason,  rape,  robbery  or 
arson.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  state  board  of  control  surgeons  in  state  institutions 
are  authorised,  by  a  law  operative  July  4,  loii,  to  sterilise  criminals,  idiots,  feeble-minded^ 
drug  fiends,  and  epileptics;  in  191 2  the  law  had  not  been  enforced,  and  its  validity  had  not 
been  tested.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  state  industrial  schools  may  be  placed  under  contracts  in 
good  homes  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  control.  The  state  tollege  for  the  Blind  was 
transferred  from  the  board  of  control  to  the  board  of  education*  In  May  191a  a  commission 
recommended  many  changes  in  penal  administration,  notably  the  abolition  of  the  contract 
system  and  the  purchase,  for  the  use  of  first  offenders  and  good  conduct  and  short  term  con- 
victs, of  a  farm  of  2,000  acres,  near  the  capital.  At  Knoxville  there  is  a  state  hospital,  with 
a  200-acre  farm,  for  inebriates. 

History, — Beryl  F.  Carroll  (b.  i860),  Republican,  governor  in  1909-10,  was  re-elected 
for  191 1-12  with  a  large  Republican  majority  in  the  legislature.  On  the  death  of  Jona- 
than Prentiss  Dolliver  (1858-1910),  Republican,  U.S.  senator  since  1900,  CarroUap- 
pointed  (Nov.  12,  igio)  as  his  successor,  until  the  legislature  met,  Lafayette  Young  (b. 
1848),  editor  since  1890  of  the  Des  Moines  Capital.  After  a  deadlock  for  nearly  three 
months  the  legislature  elected  (April  12, 191 1)  William  Squire  Kenyon  (b.  1869),  who  had 
been  for  a  year  assistant  to  the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States.  The  other  senator 
from  Iowa,  Albert  Baird  Cummins  (b.  i860;  governor  in  1902-08;  senator,  1908-15) 
was  a  radical,  and  10  delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  were  instructed 
for  him  and  16  for  Taft.  Governor  Carroll,  also,  was  a  progressive  Republican  and 
came  out  for  Roosevelt  in  March  191 2.  The  strong  Republican  majority  in  the  state 
was  thus  split,  and  in  the  first  victory  for  a  Democratic  presidential  candidate  in  the 
state's  history  185,376  votes  were  cast  for  Wilsoii,  161,783  for  Roosevelt,  119,811  for  Taft, 
and  15,914  for  Debs  (8,287  in  1908).  But  the  state  Republican  ticket,  in  spite  of 
Progressive  nominations  for  governor  and  8  congressmen,  was  successful;  for  governor 
George  W.  Clarke  defeated  E.  D.  Dunne,  Dem.,  by  184,057  to  182,349.  The  vote  for 
John  L.  Stevens,  the  Progressive  candidate,  was  75,000.  In  the  legislature  there  ife  a 
Republican  majority  of  38  (14  in  senate,  24  in  house),  by  which  Kenyon  was  re-elected 
U.S.  senator,  January  21, 1913;  and  of  the  Congressional  delegation  of  11  (the  same  num*- 
ber  as  in  the  preceding  apportionment)  the  Democrats  jgot  three  seats  (only  i  in  62nd 
Congress).* 

In  Muscatine  the  factories  making  buttons  from. fresh  water  inu3sel  shells  shut  down 
without  notice  February  25,  191 1.  A  week  later  non-union  labourers  were  taken  back 
to  work.  X^i.cre  ykras.then  som^  violence,  and  a  more  thorougli  organisation  of  the  work- 
men began.  The  state  comn\issioner  of  lajbour  and  the  governor  interposed,  and  on 
May  4th  the  factories  re-opened,  taking  in  union  men.  The  employees  claimed  that  their 
employers  did  not  keep  their  agreement,  and  in  August  there  was  another  strike;  non- 
union workers  were  imported,  there  was  rioting  and  a  policeman  was  killed.     During 

'  Elbert  Hamilton  Hubbard  (lb.  1849),  Republican,  representative  in  Congress  since  1905* 
died  June  4,  19 12. 
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the  winter  some  strikers  returned  to  work.  A  street  railway  strike  in  Des  Moines  was 
ended  on  August  5,  191 1,  by  a  court  order  reinstating  a  discharged  union  man. 

In  Des  Moines  a  civic  centre  of  twelve  squares  on  both  sides  of  the  river^  induding 
a  library,  coliseum,  post-office  and  city  hall  (dedicated  Jan.  t,  1912)^  to  be  supplemented 
by  an  art  institute,  was  practically  completed  in  191 1.  A  municipal  bureau  of  public 
efficiency  and  economy  was  established  in  October  191 1. 

William  Larrabee,  bom  in  Ledyard,  Conn.,  in  1832,  Republican  governor  of  Iowa 

in  1886-90,  died  at  Clermont,  November  16,  191 2.    He  wrote  The  Railroad  Question 

(1893)  and  was  res[)onsible  for  much  railway  legislation  and  other  progressive  measures. 

Bibliography. — Acts  fDes  Moines,  191 1);  Report  of  Committee  on  Jail  System  (ibid.,  1912); 
other  official  reports,  and  on  recent  legislation,  etc.,  see  the  monographs  of  the  State  Historical 
Society:  J.  E.  tirindley,  Tax  Administration  and  Road  Legislation;  E.  H.  Downey,  Readation 
of  Urban  Utilities  and  Work  Accident  Indemnity;  and  H.  J.  Paterson,  Corrupt  Practices  J^nsla^ 
tion  (all  19 1 2);  J.  E.  Brindley,  History  of  Taxation  in  Iowa  (191 1);  L.  Pelzer,  Life  of  Henry 
Dodge  (191 1);  J.  C.  Parish,  George  Wallace  Jone^  (Iowa  City,  1912). 
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Population  (1910)  1,690,949,  15%  more  than  in  1900.  Density  20.7  to  the  sq.  m. 
Of  the  total  96.6%  were  whites,  3.2%  negroes,  and  0.2%  Indians  and  Asiatics;  88.7% 
lyere  native  whites,  17.3%  were  of  foreign  parentage  and  8%  were  foreign-born.  The 
rural  population  decreased  between  1900  and  1910  both  actually  (from  923,358  to  918,- 
439)  and  relatively  (from  62.8%  of  the  total  to  54.3%).  The  urban  population  in 
places  (53  in  1910;  40  in  1900)  of  2,500  or  more  increased  from  330,903  in  1900  to  493,790 
in  1910,  but  was  then  only  29.2%  of  the  total;  the  semi-urban,  in  incorporated  places 
(418,  in  1910;  314  in  1900)  of  less  than  2,500  each,  was  16.5%. 

Of  the  53  municipalities  with  more  than  2,500  each,  28  had  less  than  5,000  each. 
The  25  with  more  than  5,000  were:  Kansas  City,  82,331  (51,418  in  1900);  Wichita, 
52,450  (24,671  in  1900);  Topeka,  43,684;  Leavenworth,  19,363;  Atchison,  16,- 
429;  Hutchinson,  16,364;  Pittsburg,  14,755;  Coffeyville,  12,687  (4,953  in  1900);  Parsons, 
12,463;  Lawrence,  12,374;  Independence,  10,480  (4,851  in  1900);  Fort  Scott,  10,463; 
Salina,  9,688;  Chanute,  9,272  (4,208  in  1900);  Emporia,  9,058;  lola,  9,032;  Newton, 
7,862;  Ottawa,  7,650;  Arkansas  City,  7,508;  Wellington,  7,o34;.Winfield,  6,700;  Galena, 
6,096;  Rosedale,  5,960;  Manhattan,  5,722;  and  Junction  City,  5,598. 

Agriculture. — ^The  acreage  in  farms  increased  from  41,662,970  to  43,384,799  between 
1900  and  1910,  the  improved  land  from  25,040,550  to  29,904,067,  the  average  farm  acreage 
from  240.7  to  244.0,  and  the  value  of  farm  property  from  1864,100,286  to  $2,039,389,910 
($i»537»976,573  'and;  $199,579,599  buildings;  $48,310,161  implements;  $253,523,577  domes- 
tic animals).  Of  the  land  area  82.9  %  was  in  farms.  The  average  value  of  farm  land  per 
acre  was  $35.45.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (111,108  by  owners;  1,335  by 
managers;  and  65,398  by  tenants).  In  1909  (U.  S.  Census)  1,006  farms  (37,479  acres; 
mostly  in  Finney  and  Kearny  counties)  were  irrigated;  and  actual  enterprises  were 
capable  of  irrigating  139,995  acres  and  projects  of  irrigating  161,300  acres.  Alialfa  (10470 
acres)  and  sli^r  beets  (5,6^8  acres)  were  the  principal  irrigated  crops.  The  Garden  City 
irrigation  project  of  the  Fedferal  Reclamation  Service  was  practically  completed  in  1911-12. 
It  was  authorised  in  October  1905,  secures  water  from  shallow  wells  near  the  Arkansas  river, 
has  3.8  m.  of  publicly  built  canals  and  32  m.  constructed  by  water  users,  and  can  irrigate 
10,677  acres  in  Finney  and  Kearny  counties.  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal 
crops  were:  Indian  corn,  174,225,000  bu.  (7,575,000  A.);  wheat,  92,290,000  bu.  (5,956,000 
A.);  oats,  55,040,000  bu.  (1,720,000  A.);  barley,  4,136,000  bu.  (176,000  A.);  rye,  477,000  bu. 
(30,000  A.);  buckwheat,  16,000  bu.  (1,000  A.);  potatoes,  5,740,000  bu.  (70,000  A.);  hay, 
2,440,000  tons  (1,627,000  A.)  and  flaxseed,  300,000  bu.  (50,000  A.).  In  1909  (U.S.  Census) 
the  value  of  broom  com  was  $593,947  (4l,oi54  Ai);  cJ  vegetables  (excluding  potatoes), 
$2,963,733;  of  nursery  products,  $948,493;  of  small  fruits,  $454,200;  of  orchard  truits,  $944,- 
631.  On  January  i,  19 12  there  were  on  farms  1,169,000  horses,  218,000  mules,  698,000 
milch  cows,  1,872,000  other  neat  cattle,  326,000  sheep  and  2,808,000  swine.  ^ 

In  191 1  an  inspector  of  apiaries  was  appointed  under  the  state  entomological  commission. 

Mineral  Products, — Total  value  191 1,  $24,987,807.  By  far  the  largest  item  was  coal, 
6,254,228  tons  ($9,645,572),  more  than  one  quarter  increase  over  the  1910  output.  The 
output  of  natural  gas,  valued  at  $4,854,534,  was  less  than  for  any  year  since  1906,  but  ranked 
«he  state  5th.    Petroleum  was  valued  at  $608,756  (1,278,819  bbls.).    Other  important 

*  See  £.  B.  xv,  654  et  seq. 
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minerals  were:  salt,  1,390,168  bbls.  ($608,666),  Kansas  ranking  4th;  zinc,  6^843  tons 
($780,102);  lead,  2,522  tonsl($226,98o);'  building  8tone»  $803,222,  mostly  limestone;  mineral 
waters  (from  18  springs),  $63,063;  and  a  little  pumice  from  Phillips  county. 

Manufactures, — From  1904  to  1909  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  2,475 
to  3,435;  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  42,0^7  (including  35,570 
wage-earners)  to  54,649  (44,215  wage-earners);  the  capital  invested  from  $88,680,000  to 
$1^6,090,000;  the  value  of  products  from  $198,245,000  to  $325,104,000.  The  larger  separate 
industries  in  1909  were:  slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  $165,361,000,  W.9%  of  the  value 
of  all  products,  the  state  ranking  2nd  only  to  Illinois  in  this  industry;  flour  and  ^st-mill, 
$68,476,000,  21. 1  %  of  the  state's  total  product-value  and  ranking  Kansas  3rd  in  this  industry; 
repair  of  steam  railway  cars,  $11,193,000;  zinc  smelting  and  refining,  $10,857,000,  ranking 
the  state  1st  in  this  industry  with  nearly  i  the  country's  total  product  value.  Among  other 
important  products  are  cement,  $4,682,000,  Kansas  ranking  4th;  glass,  $2,037,000,  Kansas 
ranking  8tn;  and  salt  $1,106,000,  the  state  ranking  4th.  The  principal  manufacturing 
centres  were  Kansas  City,  $164,081,000  (50.5%  of  the  state's  total);  Wichita,  $22,564,000 
(200%  more  than  in  1904);  Topeka,  $17,821,000;  and  Leavenworth,  $4,875,000. 

Transportaium. — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  9,150.40. 

Legislation. — The  regular  session  of  the  legislature  was  from  January  10  to  March 
15, 191 1.  On  March  6th  it  ratified  the  proposed  income  tax  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  An  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  providing  for  woman  suffrage 
was  adopted  in  November  191 2  by  175,246  to  159,197.  The  legislature  recommended 
(191 1 )  the  direct  election  of  United  States  senators.  Public  utility  corporations  may 
not  contribute  to  campaign  funds.  United  States  senators  are  to  be  voted  for  at  primary 
and  general  elections  and  the  candidates  for  the  legislature  must  sign  a  pledge,  as  in 
Oregon,  either  to  follow  the  choice  of  the  people  in  a  primary  election  or  to  consider  it 
as  a  recommendation  when  they  choose  United  States  senators.  Electors  who  are 
unavoidably  absent  from  their  election  district  on  election  day  may  vote  in  any  other 
district,  and  the  ballot  must  be  forwarded  to  the  home  election  officers. 

The  1 2th  of  October  (Columbus  Day)  was  made  a  legal  holiday.  From  funds  received 
from  Congress  in  1908  ($97,466)  and  1909  ($425,065)  to  reimburse  the  state  for  expenditures 
during  the  Civil  War  an  appropriation  was  made  to  continue  construction  of  the  Memorial 
Hall,  Topeka,  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Kansas,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  The  board  of  railway  commissioners  was  converted 
into  a  public  utilities  commission;  it  is  to  regulate  the  issue  of  bonds  and  stocks  and  only 
with  its  permission  may  corporations  consolidate  or  may  anjr  corporation  purchase  the  stock 
of  a  competitor.  Unless  tne  commission  decides  that  it  is  a  public  necessity  no  public 
utility  or  common  carrier  may  operate  within  the  state.  Public  utility  companies  and 
common  carriers  wholly  within  the  limits  of  any  city  are  controlled  by  the  municipality. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  December  2,  1912,  held  invalid  for  interstate  commerce  a  state 
law  requiring  foreign  corporations  trading  in  Kansas  to  file  annual  statements. 

The  office  of  live  stock  sanitary  commissioner  was  created,  and  a  state  fish  and  game 
wajnden  is  to  be  appointed  under  an  act  which  is  practically  a  new  same  code. 

The  cities  which  have  more  recently  adopted  the  commission  form  of  government  are: 
Chanute,  Council  Grove,  Manhattan  and  Pratt  in  191 1 ;  and  Arkansas  City,  Holton,  Junction 
City,  Olathe  and  Parsons  in  1912. 

A  law  providing  compensation  for  workmen  injured  in  an  accident  is  elective  and  applies 
to  especially  .dangerous  occupations  (enumerated),  regularly  employing  15  or  more  work- 
men. An  employer  must  file  his  choice  of  action  under  the  law.  The  act  abrogates  the 
defence  of  assumed  risks  and  of  fellow  servant,  and  requires  contributory  negligence  to  be 
measured,  but  not  if  an  employer  who  has  chosen  the  compensation  system  is  sued.  Suits 
for  damages  in  lieu  of  compensation  are  permitted  and  certain  approved  schemes  may  be 
substitute.  There  is.  no  compensation  for  disability  of  less  than  two  weeks.  For  an 
employee's  death  the  compensation  is  set  at  a  maximum  of  $3,600,  but  $100  is  the  maximum 
if  he  leaves  no  dependents.  For  total  disability  the  compensation  is  50%  of  the  injured 
man's  weekly  earnmgs,  not  less  than  $6,  and  not  more  than  $15,  and  the  payment  of  this 
amount  is  not  to  be  continued  for  more  than  10  years.  If  the  beneficiaries  of  the  compensa- 
tion are  non-resident  aliens  $750  is  the  maximum  unless  they  are  residents  of  Canada.  An 
act  makes  railway  corporations  liable  for  accidents  to  their  employees,  abrogates  the  fellow 
servant  rule,  enumerates  insufficiencies  of  railway  equipment  which  places  the  liability  for 
injuries  on  the  employer  and  makes  it  impossible  for  liability  to  be  avoided  by  contract, 
but  permits  an  employer  to  offset  any  contribution  or  relief  that  he  has  made  to  the  injured 
man.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  January  7,  1912,  uphfeld  the  constitutionality  of  a  state 
law  regulating  the  sale  of  black  powder. 

Desertion  by  a  husband  or  parent  is  punishable  by  a  maximum  imprisonment  of  2  years 
at  hard  labour  in  the  reformatory  or  penitentiary. 
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Finattce. — ^The  1909  laws  governing  the  bank  depositors'  guaranty  fund,  and  buildinff 
loan  associations  were  amended  in  191 1 ;  and  a  new  assessment  and  taxation  law  was  passedT 
On  July  I,  191 1  the  balance  in  the  treasury  was  $1,423,238,  and  on  June  30,  1912,  $1,289,200; 
and  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  were  $7,758,070  and  the  expenditures  $7,892,090.  The 
only  bonded  indebtedness  in  1912  was  $370,000  held  by  the  permanent  school  fund. 

Education, — In  191 1,  7  months  was  made  the  minimum  term  for  rural  schools  and  8  for 
schools  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class;  and  a  complete  re-organisation  of  the  rural 
schools  was  planned.  In  191 1  $70,000  was  appropriated  for  1912  and  $75,000  for  1913  to 
carry  out  the  work  planned  in  1909  for  normal  school  courses  in  high  schools.  A  state 
school  of  mines  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  191 2  at  Weir  City.  In  October  191 2  the  General 
Education  Board  gave  $125,000  to  Baker  University  at  Baklwin. 

For  the  school  year  ending  Tune  30,  1912,  the  school  population  was  510,273;  the  enroll- 
ment,  395,064;  the  average  daily  attendance,  298,128;  and  the  length  of  the  average  school 
year,  170  days.     The  total  revenue  was  $12,956,894  and  the  total  expenditures  $11,158,256. 

In  1910  2.2%  (in  1900,  2.9%)  of  the  population  10  years  and  over  was  illiterate.. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions.-r-A  board  of  penal  institutions  (three  members)  replaced 
the  directors  of  the  p>enitentiary  and  the  managers  of  the  Kansas  industrial  reformatory  on 
July  I,  191 1.  The  legislature  established  an  asylum  to  be  used  for  the  dangerous  insane 
m  the  i)enitentiary,  and  provided  for  a  western  state  insane  asylum;  Larned  was  chosen  as 
its  site  in  19 1(2.  The  penitentiary  was  authorised  to  buy  coal  rights  adjacent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary mine,  in  which  300  to  400  convicts  worked  in  1912.  Convicts  were  employed  in 
building  roads.  It  was  made  unlawful  for  convicts  to  work  for  private  citizens.  Newton 
has  been  chosen  as  the  site  for  a  state  tuberculosis  hospital  (authorised  1911). 

History, — The  control  of  the  state  by  the  Republican  party,  radical  though  the  party 
was  with  Walter  R.  Stubbs,  governor,  and  Joseph  Little  Bristow  (b.  1861),  United  States 
senator,  among  its  leaders,  appeared  to  be  weakening  in  191 1  and  191 2;  in  Fort  Scott 
(April  5,  191 1)  3  councilmen  (of  5  elected;  3  of  5  ebcted  in  1910  were  Socialists)  and  the 
city  attorney  were  Socialists,  and  a  Socialist  mayor  was  chosen  in  Girard,  Crawford 
county;  two  Republican  members  of  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  died  in 
office  and  a  Democrat  was  chpsen  to  succeed  each,  by  a  majority  in  each  case  greater 
than  1,000  votes  in  a  light  poll  in  a  district  usually  strongly  Republican.  Stubbs  was 
one  of  the  seven  governors  who  voiced  the  popular  call  to  Roosevelt  to  contest  the 
presidency.  In  May  191 2  the  Republican  state  convention  instructed  the  four  delegates 
at-large  for  Roosevelt;  and  the  primaries  of  August  6th  resulted  in  the  choice  of  electors 
pledged  to  Roosevelt  on  the  regular  Republican  ticket.  Stubbs  defeated  Charles 
Curtis  (b.  i860)  for  a  re-nomination  for  United  States  senator  (losing  on  the  popular 
vote  for  the  whole  state  by  1,200  but  carrying  a  majority  of  the  legislative  districts) — 
William  H.  Thompson  receiving  the  Democratic  nomination  for  senator  in  the  same 
way,  carrying  more  legislative  districts  than  Hugh  P.  Farrelly  but  receiving  i  ,900  less 
votes  in  the  state;  and  Arthur  Capper  (b.  1865;  proprietor  and  editor  Topeka  CapitcU 
since  1892)  received  the  Republican  and  George  M.  Hodges  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  governor.  No  state  "  Progressive  "  ticket  was  nominated.  The  names  of  the 
National  Progressive  electors  could  not  appear  in  the  Republican  column  under  a 
decision  (Sept.  19th)  of  the  secretary  of  state,^  so  these  were  put,  alone,  in  a  column 
headed  "  Independent."  Possibly  this  circumstance,  which  made  it  necessary  for 
"  Progressives  "  to  spUt  the  ticket  if  they  wished  to  vote  for  Roosevelt  electors,  worked 
against  the  National  Progressive  ticket.  The  state  was  carried  for  Wilson  with  143,670 
votes  to  120,123  for  Roosevelt,  74,844  for  Taft,  and  26,807  for  Debs  (12,420  in  1908). 
Crawford  county  was  carried  by  the  Socialists  who  gave  Debs  a  plurality  and  elected 
several  county  officers,  a  state  senator  and  two  state  representatives.  Hodges  was 
elected  governor,  receiving  167,437  votes  to  167,408  for  Capper  and  24,767  for  Kleihage 
(Socialist).  The  other  state  officers  were  elected  by  a  larger  margin;  but  Thompson 
(Dem.)  defeated  Stubbs  (Rep.)  for  United  States  senator  by  about  21,000  votes,  5 
Democrats  (2  in  62nd  Congress  in  191 2)  were  elected  and  3  Republicans — including 
D.  R.  Anthony  and  Victor  Murdock — to  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives,  and 

*  The  state  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Federal  Courts,  first  the  District  Court,  then  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (Sept.  1 6th)  had  held  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  and  dismissed 
a  bill  asking  for. an  injunction  to  keep  Roosevelt  electors  off  the  Kej^ubiican  ballot, — practi- 
cally  a  victory  for  the  Progressives,  who  did  not  take  advantage  of  it. 
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the  Republicans  test  the  state  legislkture  (Senate,  21  Democrats,  18  Republicans,  1 

Socialist;  House,  72  Democrats,  51  Republicans,  2  Socialists). 

At  Pawnee  Rock,  May  24,  191 2,  a  monument  was  dedicated  commemorating  the 

early  settlers  of  the  state. 

Bibliogrorphy. — Session  Laws   (Topeka,   191 1)   and   departmental   reports;   Samuel  J 
Crawford  (governor,  1865-^),  Kansas  in  the  Sixties  (Chicago,  191 1). 

KfiNTUCKY* 

Population  (1910)  2,289,9P5.  The  percentage  of  increase  (6.6)  and  even  the  abso- 
lute increase  in  1900-10  were  less  than  for  any  decade  since  1820.  Density  57  to  the 
sq.  m.  In  1900-10  the  number  of  negroes  decreased  from  284,706  to  261,656  (13.3% 
of  the  total  in  1900  and  only  11.4%  in  1910).  The  foreign-born  whites  were  2.3%  in 
1900  and  only  1.7%  in  1910.  In  1910  there  were  40  incorporated  places  of  2,500  or  more, 
containing  24.3%  of  the  total;  in  1900,  34  such  places  contained  21,8%.  The  pop- 
ulation in  purely  rural  territory  was  70.4%  of  the  total  in  1900  and  67.5%  in  1910. 
There  were  in  1910  20  cities,  with  S,ooo  or  more.  Louisville,  223,928;  Covingtoiii 
53,270;  Lexington,  3S»o99;  Newport,  30^309;  Paducah,  22,760;  Owensboro,  i6,on; 
Henderson,  11,452;  Frankfort,  10,465;  Hopkinsville,  9,419;  Bowling  Green,  9,173;  Ash- 
land, 8,688;  Middlesboro,  7,305;  Winchester^  7>i50;  Dayton,  6,979;  Bellevije,  6,683; 
Maysville,  6,141;  Mayfield,  5,916;  Paris,  5, ^59;. Danville,  5,420;  and  Richmond,  5,340. 

Agriculture, — ^The  acreage  in  farms  increased  from  21,979,422  to  22,189,127  between 
1900  and  1910  and  the  improved  land  in' farms  fom  13,741,968  to  14,354,471;  the  average 
farm  acreage  fell  from  93.7  to  "85.6;  and  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  from  $471,045,- 
856  to  $773.797r88o  (8484,46^,617  land;  $I50,994>755  buildings;  $20,851,846  implements  and 
$1 17,486,662  domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  <86^  %  was  in  farms.  The  average  value 
of  farm  land  per  acre  was  $2 1 .83.  Farms  are  operated  largely  by  owners  ( 1 70,332  by  owners, 
993  by  managers  and  87,860  by  tenants).  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal 
crops  were:  Indian  corn,  109,440,000  bu.  (3,600^,000  A.) J  wheat,  6,860,000  bu.  (686,000 
A.);  oats,  4^35,000 bu.  (I50»ooo  A.);  barley^78,ooo  bu.  (3,000  AJ;  rye,  273,000  bu.  (21,000 
A.);  potatoes,  5,151,000  bu.  (5iiO0o  A.);  bay,  i,OQ£,opo  tons  (815,000  A.);  and  tobacco, 
343,980,000  lbs.  (441,000  A.)«  In  1909  (U.S.  Census)  the  total  value  of  hemp  was  $348,386 
(6,855  A.);  of  vegetables  other  than  p&tatoes,  $8^287,497;  of  flowers  and  plants,  $392,409;  of 
nursery  products,  $115,963;-  of  small  fruits,  $357,597  (stcawberries,  $159,765;  bbckberries, 
$137,250);  of  orchard  fruits,  $4,506,950  (apples,  $3,066,776;  peaches,and  nectarines,  $1,062,-' 
138).  On  January  i,  1912  there  were  on  farms  443,000  horses,  234,000  mules,  398,000 
milch  cows,  561,000  other  neat  cattle,  1,320,000  sheep  and  1,724,000  swine. 

In  I912  the  legislature  voted  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  department  of 
agriculture,  $5,000  of  which  was  to  be  used  to  encourage  com  clubs  and  similar  clubs  in 
public  schools;  and  $50,000  annually  to  the  agnculturai  experiment  station  of  the  state 
university.  A  statute  provides  that  the  state  industrial  institute,  practically  a  farmers' 
state  fair,  be  held  at  Frankfort  each  year. 

Mineral  Products. — Total  value  in  191 1,  $18,910,731.  The  output  of  coal  (bituminous) 
was  13,706,839  tons  ($13,617,217),— about  twice  a$  much  as  in  1902.  A  little  more  ptroleum 
was  product  (472,^8  bbls.,  valued  at  $328,614)  than  in  1910,  but  less  natural  gas  ($407,689) 
than  in  any  vear  since  1907,  and  much  natural  gas  is  now  piped  into  the  state  from  West 
Virginia.  The  output  of  pig  iron  in  191 1  was  57,982  tons  ($870,542;  not  included  in  the 
total  given  above)  ooe-third  less  than  in  1910;  and  that  of  zinc  ore  1^8  tons  ($18,012),  found 
witl^  fluorspar,  of  which  the  value  in  Ipii  was  $96,574  (less  than  m  1910).  No  lead  was 
reported  shipped  to  smelters. in  191 1.  In  building-stone,  especially  oolitic  limestone  (value. 
$1,124,170),  the  state  ranked  i8th,  with  an  output  valued  at  $1,227,609  in  191 1.  The  value 
of  all  clay  products<was  $2,368,094  (almost  all  brick  and  tile;  less  than  in  1910).  Mineral 
waters  bottled  from  13  springs  (i  of  these  a  resort)  were  valued  at  $49,827.  A  little  barytes 
is  found.  ^  The  Leitchfiedd  marls  of  Grayson  county,  containing  about  3}  %  of  potash;  are 
being  investigated  as  possible  sources  of  potash  for  artificial  fertiliser.  In  191 1  phosphate 
rock  was  found  in  the  central  part  of  the  state. 

Manufactures. — From  1904  to  1909  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  3,73^ 
to  4,776;  of  persons  engaged  in  manutacturing  from  60,755  (including  59,794  wage-earnerBj 
to  79,060  (65,400  wage-earners);  the  capital  invested  from  $147,282,000  to  $172,779,000; 
and  the  value  of  products  from  $iJ59,754.ooo  to  $223,754,ooa  The  more  important  separate 
manufactures  in  1909  were:  distilled  liquors,  $44,360,000,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  product 
for  the  entire  country,  Kentucky  ranking  2nd  among  the  states;  flour  and  grist-mill  products; 
$22,365,000;  lumber  and  timber,  $21,381,000;  tobacco,  $18,598,000,  seven-eighths  of  which 

iSee  E.  B.  xv.  740  et  seq, .  . 
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was  manufactured  in  Louisville;  foundry  ajid  machine-shop  products,  $9,627,000;  tron  and 
steel,  $7,779,000  (including  blast  furnaces,  $9,258,000);  slaughtering  and  meat  packins; 
products,  $6,568,000;  steam-railway  cars,  repairs,  $6,535,000;  men's  clothing,  $6,052,000;  and 
carriages  and  wagons,  $5,141,000.  The  principal  manufacturing  cities  were:  Loufsville, 
$101,284,000;  Covington,  $8,712,000;  Newport;  $6,490,000;  Paducah,  $4,967,000;  Owens- 
boro,  $3,505,000;  Frankfort,  $3,083,000,  Henderson,  $2,932,000;  and  Lexington,  $2,851,000. 
Transportation. — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1 9 12,  3,840.66.  •  In  1912  the  Federal 
government  began  work  on  Lock  and  Dam  No.  14,  the  last  of  a  series  on  the  Kentucky  river; 
and  in  191 1  it  repaired  locks  and  dams  on  the  Green  and  Barren  rivers. 

Legislation. — The  regular  session  of  the  legislature  was  held  in  191 2  from  January 
2nd  to  March  12th.  The  pay  of  members  was  increased  from  $5.00  a  day  with  mileage 
to  $10  a  day  and  15  cents  a  mile.  The  president  of  the  senate  and  the  speaker  of  the 
house  receive  an  aidditional  $5.00  a  day.  For  a  new  Governor's  Mansion  in  Frankfort 
$75,000  was  appropriated.  Constitutional  amendments  were  preposed  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  working  convicts  on  public  roads  and  providing  for  a  referendum  petition  in 
regard  to  tax  laws.    These  will  be  voted  on  at  the  next  regular. election. 

^  An  appropriation  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  Jefferson  Davis^s  birthplace  near  Fair* 
wew  in  Todd  county  and  for  building  a  memorial  in  Jefferson  Davis  park  under  the  control 
of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Home  Association.  A  cession  of  land  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
a  Mammqth  Cave;  National  Park  was  authori^. 

A  new  county,  McCceary,  wa&  created  out  of  Pulaski,  Wayne  and  Whitney  counties,  and 
Pine  Knot  was  made  temporary  county-seat  by  the  county  commissioners.  The  name  of 
Mt..  Pleasant,  Harlan  county,  was  changed'  to  Harlan.  Lexington  adopted  commission 
government  by  vote  on  November  7,  1911;  the  first  election  under  the  new  charter  was  in 
November  1912.     Newport  adopted  it  m  ibiioand  Paducah  rejected  it  in  November  loii. 

Womeaare  allowed  to  vote,  for  school  officers  and  on  school  matters  and  may  hold  scnool 
O0ices — except. those  limited  to  men  bv  the  constitution.  A  primary  election  is  to  be  held  on 
the  first  Saturday  of  August  of  eacn  year  and  nominations  must  be  certified  unless  the 
nominating  petition  is  signed  by  3  to  10%  of  the  party  vote  for  presidential  electors  at  the 
last  election.  This  law  does  not  provide  for  primary  vote  for  presidential  electors  but  it 
does  require  a  preferential  vote  for  United  States  senators. 

■The  legislature  created  a  state  insurance.  %foard  to  take  over  the  work  of  the  insurance 
commissioner;  a  pension  board,  to  pension  indigent  and  disabled  Confederate  soldiers  and 
widows  of  Confederate  veterans  restoing  in>th^  state  since  January  i,  1907;  a  department  of 
public  roads  and  state  comnrissioner  X)f.  public  roads;  a  game  and  fish  commission;  a  state 
board  of  a|;riculture,  replacing  the  board  of  agriculture,  forestry  and  immigration,  part  of 
the  work  of  which  is  taken  over  by  a  newly  created  board  of  forestry;  a  state  board  ot  tuber- 
culosis commissioners;  a  state  geok>gical  survey  to  take  over  the  work  of  the  geological  sur- 
vey, formerly  a  part  of  the  state  university;  and  the  office  of  state  fire  marshal. 

The  working  hours  of  women  under  3i,  except  in  domestic  service  and  nursing,  are  limited 
to  60  a  week  and  10  a  day;  and  the^e  hours  were  made  the  maximum  for  all  women  working 
in  factories,  stores,  hotels,  telephoine  and  telegraph  companies. 

The  possession  of  a  U.S.  special  tax  utamp  was  made  primd  facie  evidence  of  violation  of 
local  option  laws.  It  was  made  unlawful  to  buy,  procure  or  deliver  intoxicating^  liquors  in 
local  option  territory  ^  where  their  sale  is  prohibited,  but  common  earners  acting  m  good 
faith  may  deliver  5  gallons  or  more  to  licensed  druggists  and  physicians.  Intoxicating 
liquors  must  not  be  sold  within  400  ft.  of  state  normal  schools  or  colleges.  The  tenement 
laws  of  the  state  were  revised.     A  law  was  passed  forbidding  public  drinking  cups. 

Finance.-f^The  19 12  legislature  created  a  state  department  of  banking.  The  balance  in 
the  state  treasury  on  June  30,  191 2  was  $300,550,  and  the  amount  of  ovtstanding  (unpaid) 
warrants,  $1,801,387;  receipts  for  the  year  were  $7,280,486  and  expenditures,  $7,336,2^. 

EducaUon. — ^The  legislature  of  1912  made  education  compulsory  for  children  between  7 
and.  12  unless  excused  by  the  county  board  of  education  for  physical  or  mental  condition. 
The  State  School  for  the  Deaf  is  now  classified  as  an  educational  (rather  than  a  charitable) 
institution.  Since  the  beginning  of  I9ri  the  department  of  education  has  had  a  rural 
supervisor  of  schools  whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  Southern  Education  Board  and  a  high 
scnool  supervisor  whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  General  Education  Board  (traveling  expenses 
by  the  state  university)  and  who  acts  as  professor  of  secondary  education  in  the  M^stem. 
I^ormal  School.  A  "school  improvement  league  organiser"  is  paid  by  the  Southern  Educa- 
tion Board  and  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  percentage  of  illiterates  in  the  population  (10  years  old  and  over)  was  12. i  in  1910  as 
conipared  with  16.5  in  1900;  of  negroeis;27.6%  in  1910  and  40.1  %  in  1900. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  191 1  (the  last  for  which  statistics  are  available),  in  rural 
schools  the  total  population  was  591^255  (59,900  negroes);  the  enrollment  424,976  (39,369 

'  ^^  u^L?~'^  ^^  ^  c6unties  voting  on  liquor  licence,  only  3  were  for  licence  and  I  of  these 
probably  be  contested  (Boyd  county;  election  of  May  2,  1912). 
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negroes);  and  the  average  daily  attendance  320,946  (19,929  negroes).  The  receipts  were 
$4,220,193  and  expenditures  $1,089^7213.  (n  city  schools  (28  cities)  the  population  was 
142,067  (25,849  negroes);  enrollment,  69,887  (13,985  negroes);  average  daily  attendance, 
52,614  (7,863  negroesJL    The  receipts  were  $2450,213  and  expenditures  $2,06x,O45. 

Charitable  ami  Penal  InstUfUians, — The  last  legislature  made  an  appfc^riadon  to  repsii: 
the  Kentucky  Confederate  Home  (incorporated  1802)  at  Pewee  Valley;  and,  besides  the 
pension  act  for  disabled  and  indigent  soldiers^  provkled  lor  pensions  Cor  city  firemen  and  for 
teachers  in  public  schools  in  first  class  cities.  In  joio  and  101 1  cases  of  pellagra  were 
reported  in  tne  Eastern  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (Lexington).  In  the  Central  Hospital 
(Lakeland)  a  tuberculosis  hospital  was  built  in  1911-12  and  at  tne  Western  Hospital  (Hop- 
kinsvilie)  a  tuberculosis. colony  was  established  in  1910-11.  The  tuberculosis  iiospital  at 
the  EddyviUe  Penitentiary,  authorised  in  1906,  was  completed  and  opened  for  use  in  1912. 

History. — ^There  was  a  state  election  in  191 1,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Republicans,  who  had  been  *n  control  for  four  years.  Augustus  Everett  Willson  (b. 
1846),  Republican,  governor  in  1907-11,  was  not  renominated,  but  the  Republicans 
named  Edward  Qay  O'Rear  (b.  1863),  chief  justice  of  the  state  court  of  appeals  since 
1907.  He  was  defeated  by  James  Bennett  McCreary  (b.  1838),  who  had  been  governor 
in  1875-79,  representative  in  Congress  (1885--97)  and  United  States  senator  (1903-09), 
and  who  received  226,771  votes  to  195,436  for  O'Rear.  The  Democrats  secured  a  strong 
majority  in  the  legislature.  On  January  16, 191 2,  it  elected  as  successor  to  Thomas  H. 
Paynter  (b.  1851),  Dem.,  OUie  M.  James  (b.  1871),  Democratic  representative  in  Con- 
gress in  1903-13,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Balti* 
more  later  in  the  year  and  who  was  affiliated  with  the  Bryan  wing  of  the  party.  In  the 
presidential  campaign  the  sentiment  of  the  Democrats  of  the  state  favoured  Champ 
Clark  for  the  nomination.  A  conspicuous  incident  of  the  pre-nomination  campaign  was 
the  breach  between  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Henry  Watterson,  who  had  previously  advo- 
cated in  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  the  nomination  of  Wilson.  One  Roosevelt  dele« 
gate  to  the  Republican  national  convention  and  17  pledged  to  Taft  were  seated  after  a 
contest,  June  11,  1912.  In  the  election  (Nov.  5,  1912)  Woodrow  Wilson  received  219,- 
584  votes;  Taft,  115,512;  Roosevelt  102,766;  and  Debs,  11,647  (in  i9o3,  4,000).  The 
Congressional  delegation,  9  Democrats  and  2  Republicans,  was  unchanged — except  that 
A.  W.  Barkley  (Dem.)  in  the  ist  district  succeeded  James,  elected  to  the  Senate.  There 
were  Progressive  candidates  for  Congress  in  every  district  but  the  first,  and  in  the  5th 
the  Progressive  candidate  was  defeated  by  1,680  out  of  54,000  votes. 

In  191 1  there  were  more  lynchings  in  Kentucky  than  in  any  other  state  save  (Georgia: 
3  negroes^  2  accused  of  rape  and  1  of  wife  murder,  were  taken  from  the  Sheibyviile  jail  by 
a  mob  to  which  the  jailer  surrendered  the  keys  (Jak.  15th);  a  negro,  accused  of  murder, 
was  taken  from  a  marshal  at  Livermore,  McLean  county,,  by  a  mob  and  was  shot  on  a 
theatre  stage  (April  12th);  and  4  whites  were  lynched  at  Campton  (May  25th). 

The  country  around  Hickman,  Fulton  county,  was  flooded  (about  300  sq.  m.)  early 
in  April  191 2,  when  the  Mississippi  burst  a  levee  (3  ft.  below  standard  grade  but  built 
up  by  sack  topping)  when  the  water  was  i  ft.  above  the  levee. 

Bibliography. — Acts  ^  the  General  Assembly  (Frankfort,  1912)  and  state  departmental 
reports;  B.  H.  Young,  The  Prehistoric  Men  of  Kentucky  (Louisville,  1910);  Mary  Verhoerf, 
The  Kentucky  Mountains:  Transportation  and  Commerce^  I7$0  to  igii;  A  Study  in  the  Eco- 
nomic History  of  a  Coal  Field,  vol.  l  (Louisville^  1911). 
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Population  (19x0)  1,656,388,  an  increase  of  19.9%  since  1900,  the  absolute  numerical 
increase  being  greater  than  in  any  preceding  decadei.  In  1900-10  the  proportion  of 
negroes  decreased  from  47.1  %  to  43.1  %  and  that  of  the  foreign-born  whites  from  3.7% 
to  3. 1  %.  Density  of  population,  36.5  to  the  sq.  m.  The  rural  population  was  68,7  %  bf 
the  total  in  1900  and  63.4%  in  1910,  and  the  urban  26.5%  in  1900  (in  15  incorporated 
places,  each  with  more  than  2,500  inhabitants)  and  30%  in  1910  (in  26  such  places). 
There  were  iti  1910  11  placesol  5,000  or  more;  New  Orleans,  339,075;  Shreveport, 
28,015;  Baton  Rouge,  14,897;  Lake  Charles,  11,449;  Alexandria,  11,2x3;  Monroe,  )[o,r 

» See  £.  B.  xvii,  S^etseq. 
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209;  New  Iberia,  7,499;  Ldfayette   (town)^  6,392;  Morgan,  5,477;  Crowley,  5,099; 
Houma  (town),  5,024, 

Agriculture. — The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  11,059,127  to  10,439,481  in  l90Q-io> 
and  the  improved  land  increased  from  4,666,532  to  5,276,016;  the  average  farm  acreage  fell 
from  95.4  to  86.6,  and  the  value  of  farm  property  incr^sed  from  8198,536,906  to  $30i>220,- 
988  (8187,803,277  land;  849,7^1,173  buddings;  $18,977,053  implemente  and  $44,699,485 
domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  35.9  %  was  in  farms.  The  average  value  of  farm  land 
per  acre  was  $17.99.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  tenants  (66,607  by  tenants,  52,089 
by  owners  and  950  by  managers).  In  1909,  2y6^  tarms  including  380,200  acres  devotea  to 
rice  growing  were  Irrigated,  the  largest  areas  being  in  Calcasieu  (131,208  A.),  Acadia  (107,^ 
466)  and  Vermilion  parish  (52,196).  In  r9i2  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal  crops 
were:  Indian  corn,  32,490,000  bu.  (1,805,000  A.);  potatoes,  1,460,000  bu.  (20,000  A.);  hay, 
234,000  tons  (142,000  A.);  cotton,  435,000  bales  (197  lbs.  per  A.);  tobacco,  150,000  lbs.  <500 
A.)  and  rice,  11,812,000  bu.  (352,600  A.).  In  1^09  (U.S.  Census)  the  value  of  vegetables 
(excluding  potatoes)  waa  $3,000,864;  of  small  fruits,  $486,988;  of  orchard  fruits,  $314,027; 
and  the  acreage  in  sugar  cane  was  329,684.  On  January  i,  191 2  there  were  on  farms: 
187,000  horses;  1^,000  mules,  288,000  milch  cows,  516,600  other  neat  cattle,  176,000  sheep, 
and  1,642,000  swine. 

The  production  of  long-staple  Upland  cotton  has  greatly  decreased  during  the  last  few 
years  through  the  prevalence  of  the  boll  weevil.  Texas  cotton  boll  weevil  parasites  were 
introduced  into  Louisiana  in  191 1.  Partly  because  of  difficulties  in  growing  cotton  and  partly 
because  of  the  work  of  the  farmers*  cooperative  demonstration,  and  of  the' Doyp'  corn  growing 
clubs,  there  is  increased  cultivation  of  Indian  corn.  In  19 12  the  jx>lice  jury  of  each  parish 
was  authorised  to  establish  and  maintain  an  experiment  farm  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Federal  and  state  departments  of  agriculture.  A  conservation  commission  was  created 
which  is  to  protect  the  natural  resources  of  the  state  and  for  which  $125,000  a  year  was 
appropriated.  Queen  Bess  Island,  Barataria  Bay,  was  set  apart  as  a  game  preserve,  and 
in  October  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  purchased  Marsh  Island,  Iberia  parish,  as  a  bird  refuge. 
The  legislature  declared  that  wild  game  was  the  property  of  the  state  and  gave  the  conserva- 
tion commission  elaborate  powers  to  protect  game.  It  appropriated  $50,000  to  purchase 
seed  for  needy  farmers  and  planters  in  districts  flooded  in  the  spring  of  1912;  and  $15,000 
for  the  expense  of  the  militia  during  the  flood. 

Mineral  Products. — Total  value,  191 1,  $12,710,958.  Two  large  items,  sulphur. and  salt, 
were  not  separately  reported.  Louisiana  is  far  the  largest  producer  of  sulphur  in  the  United 
States  and  in  191 1  a  large  part  of  the  total  output,  265,664  tons,  came  from  the  state,  mostly 
from  Calcasieu  parish.  In  salt  the  state  ranked  5th.  The  output  of  petroleum^  10,720,420 
bbls.  ($5,668,814),  ranked  the  state  4th  in  191 1;  in  1910  it  was  8th.  Natural  gas  was  not 
separately  reported;  new  wells  were  operated  in  De  Soto  parish  in  1910  and  near  Shreveport 
in  1912,  and  some  gas  is  piped  into  Arkansas.  Mineral  waters,  bottled  at  ^  springs,  including 
3  resorts,  were  VaJued  at  $110,998.  Limestone  was  the  only  stone  of  importance*  Sand 
and  gravel  wene  valued  at  $344,281,  and  cLay  products  at  $531 ,949. 

^anvfcLclures. — In  1904-09  the  number  ot  establishments  increased  from  2,001  to  2,516 
and  that  of  persons  engaged  in  hianufacturing  irom  63,735  (55.^59  wage-earners;  to  86,563 
(76,165  wage-earners);  the  capital  invested  from  $150,811,000  to  $221,816,000  (47.1  %);  and 
the  value  of  products  from  $186,380,000  to  $223,949,000.  The  recent  development  is  attrib- 
utable largely  to  cheap  fuel  from  the  oil  flelds  in  the  state  and  in  Texas.  Of  the  product^value 
in  1909,  28.5  %  was  tnat  (^63,775,000)  of  sugar  and  molasses  and  sugar  refining,  and  almost 
as  much,  $62,838,000,  was  the  value  of  lumber  and  timber  (yellow  pine  and  cypress  were  the 
largest  cuts).  Other  important  products  were:  cottonseed  oil  and  Cake,  $13,085,000;  rice, 
cleaned  ana  polished,  $12,529,000;  bags  (not;  paper),  $5,352,000;  printing  and  publishing, 
$3.8i23»ooo;  malt  liquors,  $3,573,000;  foundry  and  machine-shop  procfucts,  $2,998,000;  copper, 
tin, and  sheet-iron,  $2,8199,000;  repair  and  <;onstruction  by  steam  railroads,  $2,^27,000. 
New  Orleans  (product,  $78,794,000)  was  the  most  important  manufacturing  city  jn  1909; 
its  principal  manufactures  were  bags  ($5,352,000),  rice,  ($5,125,000),  and  copper,  tin  and 
sheet-iron  ($2,554,000).  Other  important  cities  were:  Shreveport,  $3,642,000;  Lake  Charles, 
$2,251,000;  Alexandria,  $1,279,000;  Monroe,  $^,255,300,  and  Baton  Rouge,  $658,370. 

Transportation,^ — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  ^,648.23.  Tne  Federal  govern- 
ment by  dredging  in  191 1  seciured  a  depth  of  3 1  ft.  In  tbe  channel  at  Southwest  Pass.  The 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  was' much  disturbed  in  1912  by  floods. 

A  constitutional  amendment  providing  that  a  police  iury  may  form  a  parish  into  a  road 
district  and  may  levy  tax  for  roads  was  adopted  in  1912  by  32,70^  votes  to  171I51 ;  and  one 
extending  the  time  of  the  organisation  of  the  Pan-American  Steamship  Company  from  19X3  to 
1916  and  still  securing  exemption  from  taxation  was  carried  by  27,537  to  20,420  votes. 

Le^^dation, — The  legislature  was  in  regular  session  from  May  13  to  July  11,  191 2, 
and  in  extra  session  from  August  12th  to  24th.  On  July  ist  it  ratified  the  proposed 
1 6th  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  for  an  in(some  tax.     It  asked 
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Congress  to  authorise  the  secretary  of  the  interior  to  settle  contests  between  settlers 
and  the  Texas  &  Pacifici  Railway  Company  and  also  asked  for  the  completion  of  the  land 
survey  of  the  stat^  and  for  a  final  settlement  of  swamp  land  grants  of  March  2»  1849. 
It  re-apportioned  the  state  into  eight  congressional  districts  (formerly  7). 

Lobbying  was  forbidden.  A  corrupt  practices  act  mts  the  maximum  of  expenditures  of 
candidates  for  different  offices,  in  most  cases  so  %  of  one  year 's  salary  in  office,  but  $3,000  for 
all  state  wide  offices  and  $6^000  for  candidates  for  governor  or  for  United  States  senator.  A 
'Apolitical  party*'  of  the  primary  law  of  1906  was  defined  to  be  a  party  casting  at  least  5 %  of 
the  total  vote.  The  domiiiatmg  political  party  must  nominate  all  candidates  by  direct 
primary;. minority  parties  may  do  so  at  the  option  of  the  executive  committees.  By  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  adopted  in  Novemt>er,  1912  (by  33,95§  to  i8,i^  votes)  the  time  for 
final  registration  under  the  *' grandfather  "  clause  of  the  constitution  ot  1898  wtas  postponed 
until  September  i,  191^.  An  amendment  permitting  women  to  hold  educational  office  was 
defeatea  at  the  same  election  (31,452  votes  to  18,779).  Another,  defeated  by  29,852  votes 
to  22,607,  was  for  the  recall  of  public  officials  (after  January- 1,  1913)  at  an  election  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  five  months  after  petition  signed  by  30  %  of  the  voters. 

Vacancies  in  office  tn  parish,  district  or  other  subdivision  of  the  state  are  to  be. filled  by 
election,  if  the  unexpired  term  is  more  than  one  year;  and  an  amendment  to  the  same  effect 
applying  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  adopted  in  No^iember  1912  (27,998  to  19,422).  The 
legislature  created  a  state  printing  board  with  authority  to  make  contracts  for  state  printing. 

Three  new  parishes  were  created  from  Calcasieu— Allen  from  the  N.E.  part,  Jefferson 
Davis  from:  the  s.E.  part,  and  Beauregard  from  the  N.W.  pari,  and  the  parish  seat  of  Bofssier 
was  removed  from  Benton  to  Boissier  City. 

The  property  of  married  persons  was  divided  into  separate  profierty  and  common  property 
and  the  wife  was  made  a  competent  Witness  against  her  husband  iii  cases  of  desertion. 

An  employers'  liability  commission  is  to  report  in  1914  on  the  advisability  of  compulsory 
compensation  for  workmen.  A  law  of  1908  forbidding  tne  appearance  of  children  under  14 
on  tne  stage*  was  repealed;  the  secretary  of  the  national  child  labour  committee  calls  this 
"  the  first  backward  step  in  child  labour  legislation  in  anv  state  in  8  years.'*  The  manufacture 
and  sale  of  white  phosphorus  single-dipped  matches  or  blazer  or  wind  matches  was  forbidden. 
The  state  board  of  health  was  authorised  to  revise  the  sanitary  code.  State  boards  of  medical 
examiners  were  created  by  a  law  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine,  surgery  and  midwifery. 
A  nurses'  board  of  examiners  was  created  and  unregistered  nurses  were  prohibited  from 
professional  practice.  Only  registered  nurses  may  use  "R.N."  after  their  names.  A  state 
tuberculosis  commission  was  established. 

Children  under  16  must  not  be  employed  in  any  immoral  or  dangerous  occupation,  nor, 
except  by  permit  from  a  judge  of  a  juvenile  court,  in  any  theatrical  exhibidon  or  musical 
concert.  Children  under  17  are  forbidden  in  pool  and  billiard  rooms  and  several  acts  prohib- 
ited gamblinp:  (and  four  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors)  within  five  miles  of  certain  public 
schools  or  within  a  school  district.  The  conducting  of  disorderly  houses  makes  one  liable 
to  a  fine  of  Sio  to  Sioa  The  legislature'  authorised  municipal  corporations  to  withhold 
permits  for  buildings  houses  f  or.  i>egroes  in, communities  occupied  mostly  by  whites  or  houses 
for  whites  "in  negro  communities.  ,^  ...  «    .  . 

The  poweri  of  the  railroad  conirnission  werc'feiilarged;  it  may  award  damages  for  violations 
of  its  futes,  rates  and  classifications^  The  legislature  passed  a  uniform  bill  of  lading  act  and 
a  new  fraternal  insurance  law.  A  commission  of  two  lawyers  and  two  business  men  appointed 
by  the  governor  is  to  report  in  1914.  on  revising  the  state  corporation  law. 

The  legislature  provided  commission  charters  for  New  Orleans  and  Natchitoches,  tn 
New  Orleans  there  are  a  mayor  and  four  councilmen  at  large  each  giving  bond  to  the  fcity 
in  $50,000.  The  city  budget  must  be  advertised  and  there' is  a  provision  for  Initiative 
and  referendum  on  a  30  %  petition.  The  charter  was  adopted  by  New  Orleans  on  August 
28.  The  Natchitoches  charter  was  to  be  adopted  at  an  election  called  by  a  petition  of  33  % 
of  the  voters.  The  mayor  and  three  commissioners  ^re  to  be  nominated  at  a  primary  and 
are  subject  to  recall  at  an  election  summoned  by  a  30% petition  under  the  unusual  con- 
dition-^" if  a  majority  of  the  duly  qualified  electors  .  .  .  shall  .  .  .  vote  for  the  recall." 
A  general  law  for  commission  government  was  passed  applying  to  towns  above  2,500  inhabit- 
ants, and  cities  (except  New  Orleans)  above  5,000,  to  be  adopted  at  an  election  upon  a  petition 
of  25%.  Shreveport  had  adopted  commission  government  in  1910,  and  Hammond  and 
New  Iberia  adopted  it  in  ipi2.  .  "  •  ■ 

Finance. — Tne  balance  in  the- treasury  December  31 ,  191 1  was  9986,068^  The  ^^eiipts  for 
1912  were  $7,219,743  and  the  expenditures,  $7,353,786;  the  balance,  Januarv  i,  191^,  $8150,025. 

The  tax  rate  for  the  general  fund  was;^/^  mills  for  1913  and  1914.  A  commission  ofv32' 
members  (lieutenant-governor,  speaker  of  the  house,  16  representatives*  8  senators  ana  ^ 
appointed  by  the  governor)  is  to  recommend  amendments  to  the  assessment  and  taxation 
laws  of  the  itate.  New  taxes  were  laid  on  theatres;  on  the  sale  of  malt  liquors  ($50  to  $100) ♦ 
on  alt  "severers  from  the  soil"  of  natural  products^ncluding  dmber,  turpentine,  minerals, 
oil,  gas,  sulphur  and  salt  ( J^  %  on  gross  value  less  royalty  interest).  Traveling  salesmen 
stocks  and  bonds  are  required  to  pay  a  certificate  fee  and  to  give  bond  in  $15,000. 
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.  In  November  1912  the  following  constitutional  amendments  were  defeated:  one  re* 
organising  and  remodelling  the  state  s  system  of  assessment  imd  taxation;  one  for  an  issue 
of  $ii,io§,300  to  refund  tne  state  debt;  one  giving  i)arished  and  municipalities  the  power  to 
exempt  from  tax  any  industrial  enterprises;  exempting  from  tax  for  10  years  from  their 
completion  railways  or  jiarts  of  railways  built  after  June  i^  1912;  exemptmg  for  ten  years 
irrigation,  navigation  and  hydroelectric  concerns  expending  not  less  than  ^5,000,000  on  dieir 
plants  and  in  actual  operation  within  five  years  of  January  i,  1913;  exempting  money  in 
hand  or  on  deposit;  allowing  parishes  to  decide  by  veferendum  whether  cities  or  incorporated 
towns  be  exempt  from  parochial  tax;  and  authorising  parishes  and  munidpalitses  by  referen- 
dum to  exempt  ^2,000  of  the  value  of  dwellings  used  by  actual  owners  as  dwelling  houses. 
An  amendment  was  adopted  (29,609  to  21,955)  exempting  from  tax  corporations  organised  to 
lend  money  at  not  more  than  6  %  on  country  mortgages,  and  one  (28,155  to  2i»48o)  exempting 
the  legal  reserve  of  life  insurance  companies.  The  former  may  be  the  basis  for  a  rural  credit 
plan  benefiting  farmers  and  planters.  The  state  banking  department  was  reorganised  in 
1912  and  a  new  law  limited  to  one  year  the  liability  of  a  bank  for  forged  checks. 

EduccUioHi — In  illiteracy  the  state  ranked  first  in  the  Unions  the  percentage  for  1910 
of  the  populatioa- 10  years  and  over  being  29  (38.5  in  1900).  Among  whites  it  was  14.2  (18.9 
in  1900);  among  negroes  ^8^4  (6k. I  in  1900).  For  the  year  ending  July  l«  1912,  the  school 
population  was  526,268;  tneenn^ment  287,988;  the  average  daily  attendance,  173,797;  &nd 
the  length  of  the  average  school  year,  7^6  months.  Receipts  were  $5,867i96iB  and  ex- 
penditures $5,403,183. 

A  new  school  code  (1912)  established  a  state  board  of  education  composed  of  the  governor, 
the  superintendent  of  public  education,  the  attorney-genecal  and  one  citizen  from  each  con* 
gressional  district.  The  annual  appropriations  for  support  and  maintenance  were  $900,000 
for  free  schools;  $72,500  for  the  state  normal  school,  and  $100,000  for  the  state  university. 
The  legislature  authorised  the  Southern  University  and-  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
(a  land  grant  college  for  the  education  of  negroes)  to  sell  its  property  in  Jefferson  and  Orleans 
parishes,  to  acquire  a  new  site  in  a  rural  community  and  to  establish  an  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural normal  sdaool  for  the  training  of  negro  teachers  and  a  model  school.  The  trustees  of  the 
university  are  tO  be  whites  but  all  other  officers  and  teachers  are  negroes. 

Penal  and  CharUMe  InstittUwns. — ^A  constitutional  amendment  giving  a  pension  (not 
more  than  $8  a  month)  to  Confederate  soldiers  and  levying  a  i  mill  tax  for  this  purpose  was 
adopted  (43,938  votes  to  13,049)  in  November  1912.  .  Forpen8ions$  150,000  was  appropriated 
and  a  home  was  established  for  the  wives  and  widows  of  Confederate  soldiers*  The  employ- 
ment of  convicts  for  personal  or  private  use  outside  prison  walla  or  away  from  camps  or  penal 
farms  was  forbidden.  The  trustees  of  the  state  penitentiary  were  authorised  to  appropriate 
$250,000  for  penitentiary  expenses,  mortgaging  the  state  farms  if  necessary.  The  l^islature 
appropriated  in  19^12:  $10,000  for  the  tuberculosis  sanitarium  to  be  built  by  the  Anti* 
Tuberculosb  League;  $24,000  a  year  for  the  Lepers'  Home;  and  $176,000  for  the  Charity 
Hospital  at  New  Orleans.  On  January  24,  191 2  Edward  Wisner  gave  New  Orleans  50,000 
acres  of  undrained  alluvial  land  in  -the  Mississippi  'delta,  the  revenue  to  be  devoted  to 
charitable  purposes,  if  the  city  does  not- sell  the  land  for  100  years. 

History, — The  political  history  of  the  state  centres  in  the  contest  between  a  Demo- 
cratic "  machine  "  and  a  "  Democratic  (jropd  Government  League,"  -formed  in  1910 
and  opposing  the  machine  in  the  state  and  in  New  Orleans.  Governor  Jared  Young 
Sanders  in  July  191  o  was  chosen  United  States  senator  by  the  legislature  to  succeed 
Samuel  Douglas  McEnery  (1837-1910;  governor  i88r^88,  and  senator  since  1897). 
Aftet  taking  some  time  to  put  his  affairs  in  order,  he  yithdrew  his  acceptance  so  that 
he  might  promote  the  claims  of  New  Orleans  for  the  Panama  Expositiep,  and  with  no 
apparent  precedent  appointed '(Aug.  27th)  Judge  John  Randolph  Thornton  (b.  1846), 
whom  the  legislature  elected  (Dec.  7th),  although  he  had  not  been  nominated  by  the 
primaries,  as  the  state  law  requires.  The  legislature  refused  to  submit  the  choice  of 
Thornton  to  the  popular  vote.  At  the  state  election  (April  30,  191 2)  Luther  Egbert 
Hall,  the  candidate  of  the  reformers,  was  elected,  and  only  4,961  votes  were  cast  for  the 
Republican  candidates.  This  was  less  than  the  percentage  required  by  state  law  to 
give  an  orgaiii^ation  official  standing,  so  that  Republican  candidates  can  be  nominated 
only  by  petition;  the  law  requires  i,oqo  signatures  in  each  congressional  district,  and 
only  in  two  districts  (New  Orleans)  are  there  that  many  registered  Republicans.  In 
the  Ne^vember  election  the  state  was  carried  for  Wilson  by  61,035  votes  to  9,323  for 
Roosevelt,  3,834  for  Taft  and  5,249  for  Debs  (2,538  in  1908).  The  state's  representa- 
tives in  Congress  (8  instead  of  7  as  in  the  preceding  decade)  will  all  be  Democrats.  In 
New  Orleans  Martin  Behrman  (b.  1864),  mayor  since  1906,  was  re-dected  to  head  the 
Tiew  commission  (jovernment.    Murphy  James  Foster  (b.  1849,  Democrat,  governor 
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1S93-X900)  was  succeeded  as  U.S.  senator  in  1913  by  Joseph  Eugene  RansdeU  (b,  1S58; 
Democrat,  representative  in  Congress  since  1899).  In  191 2  Robert  F.  Brpussaid 
(b.  1864;  representative  in  Congress,  1897-1913)  was  chosen  senator  for  the  term  be- 
ginning 191 5,  to  succeed  John  R.  Thornton,  On  January  5,  191 2,  died  Francis  T. 
Nicholls  (b.  1834),  who  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1855,  when  he  graduated  at 
West  Point,  to  1857  and  in  the  Confederate  Army  in  1861-65,  and  was  governor  in 
1877-80  and  1888-92  and  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  after  1893. 

The  state  supreme  court  (Jan.  25,.  1912)  held  that  negroes  may  not  be  ejected  from 
street  cars  reserved  for  whites  if  there  are  no  seats  in  cars  reserved  for  negroes — an 
important  modification  of  the  "  Jim  Crow  "  law.  A  negro  accused  of  murder  was 
lynched  at  Opelousas  (Jan.  29,  191 1);  one  op  the  same  charge  in  Claiborne  parish  (July 
24th)  and  one  at  Delhi  (Nov.  3rdX  and  one  at  Winnsboro  (Sept.  15th)  for  assault.  At 
Shreveport  (April  0,  191 2)  a  mob  lynched  a  negro  for  insulting  a  white  woman,  and  at 
Yellow  Pine  (May  3rd)  another  was  .lynched  for  insulting  a  white  woman  over  a  tele- 
phone. At  Delhi  (April  25th)  a  hegrp>as  lynched;  another  at  Grand  Cane  (Sept.  2Sth) ; 
three  at  Benton  (Nov.  28th)  for. murderous  assault;  and  one,  convicted  of  murder,  at 
West  Baton  Rouge  (Dec.  23rd). 

During  a  strike  (called  May  13, 191 2)  of  timber  workers  at  Grabow,  there  was  (July 
7th)  a  riot  in  which  4  men  were  killed.  The  strike  leaders  were  arrested  and  tried  for 
murder  but  were  acquitted  (Nov.  2nd).  They  said  that  they  were  fired  upon  by  em-i- 
ployees  of  the  lumber  company. 

In  March  and  early  April  191 2  heavy  rains  swelled  the  Mississippi  and  its  affluents, 
already  full  after  a  long  winter  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  The  danger  mark,  18  ft.  of 
water,  was  reached  April  9th.  Part  of  the  U.S.  Army,  especially  its  engineers  and 
commissary,  had  been  ordered  to  the  help  of  the  threatened  districts  by  President  Taft 
On  the  6th,  and  now  Governor  Sanders  and  Mayor  Behrman  began  strengthening  levees, 
organising  patrols  and  getting  relief  for  the  homeless.  The  condition  was  aggravated 
by  heavy  rains  in  the  lower  course  of  the  river  which  could  scarcely  be  carried  off  by 
ordinary  methods  of  drainage.  A  levee  6  m.  below  Melville,  St.  Landry  parish,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Atchafalaya,  was  cut  by  some  one  who  wished  to  save  the  E.  bank.  A 
large  area  was  flooded  and  the  patrols  were  strengthened.  Pointe  Coup6e  and  parts  of 
Iberville,  Assumption  and  Feliciana  parishes  were  flooded;  in  Pointe  Couple  the  water 
was  above  the  telegraph  wires  in  May.  The  damage  was  not  confined  to  crops,  especial- 
ly sugar  cane,  which  gives  this  low  region  the  name  of  the  "  Sugar  Bowl,"  but  much  live 
stock  and  hundreds  of  people  were  kUled.  Ten  breaks  in  the  Louisiana  levees  flooded 
about  2,800  sq.  m.  and  at  least  one  of  these  breaks  was  probably  due  to  weakening  by 
crawfish  holes.  The  flood  was  of  unusual  duration.  In  the  second  week  in  June  nearly 
100  m.  of  levees  gave  way  and  many  railways  were  inundated;  and  the  water  was 
still  high  in  July.  Although  the  volume  of  the  river  may  have  been  less  than  in  the  flood 
of  1897,  the  water  was  higher  at  almost  every  point  than  at  any  time  since  1871  when 
gages  were  first  used,  and  the  provisional  grades  for  levees  will  have  to  be  changed  all 
along  the  river.  (See  A.  L.  Dabney,  in  Engineering  News  for  June  13,  191 2;  N.  C. 
Frankenfield,  in  same  for  April  18,  191 2;  and  R.  M.  Brown  in  Bulletin^  American 
Geographical  Society,  Sept.  191 2). 

On  April  30,  191 2,  the  state  celebrated  the  centenary  of  its  admission  to  the  Union. 

Bibliography, — Acts  Passed  by  the  General  Assembly  (Baton  Rouge,  1912^  and  other  oflicial 
publications;  John  Rose  Ficklen,  History  gf  Reconstruction  in  Louisiana  (Baltimore,  1910)1 
J.  A.  Robertson,  Louisiana  Under  Spain,  France  and  the  United  States ^  178S-1807  (191 1). 
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Population  (19^10)  742,371  (6.9%  more  than  in  1900);  84.9%  were  native  whites, 
18.2%  whites  of  foreign  parentage,  14.8%  foreign-bom,  and.0.2%  negroes.  Density 
24.8  (23.2  in  1900)  to  the  sq.  m.;  51.4%  lived  in  cities  or  towns  of  2,500  inhabitants  or 
more.    The  cities  or  towns  with  5,000  or  over  were:    Portland,  58,571;  Lewiston,  26,* 

^  See  E.  B.  xvii,  434  et  seq. 
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247;  Bangor,  24,803;  Biddeford,  17,079;  Auburn,  15,064;  Augusta,  13,211;  Waterville, 
.11^458;  Bath,  9,396;  Sanford,  9,049;  Wcstbrook,  8,281;  Rockland,  8,174;  South  Portland, 
7,471;  Rumford,  6,777  (Rumford  Falls;  5,427);  Brunswick,  6621  (village  5,341);  Saco, 
6,583;  Old  Town,  6,317;  Calais,  6,116;  Houltoti,  5,845;  Brewer,  5,667;  Caribou,  5,377; 
Skowhegan,  5,341;  Gardiner,  5,311;  Presque  Isle;  5,17^. 

•  •  •  * 

Agriculture, — The  acreage  in  farms  decreased '  from  6,299,946  to  6,29^,859  between 
1900  and  1910  and  the  iniproved  land  from  2,386,889  to  2,360,657;  the  average  farm  acreage 
fell  from  106.2  to  104.9  and  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  from  $123,410,904  to 
?199,27I,998  ($86,481,395^  land;  $73il38,23ii  buildings;  $I4>490,533  implements;  $25,161,* 
839  domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  32.^  %  was  in  farm^.  The  average  value  oT  farm 
land  per  acre  was  $13.73.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (56,454  by  owners,  999 
by  managers  and  2,563  by  tenants).  In  19I2  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal  crops 
were:  Indian  corn,  640,000  bo.  (16,000  A.);  wheat,  70,000  bu.  (3,000  A.);  oats,  4,602,000  fa^. 
(133,000  A.);  barley,  105,000  bu..  (4,000  A.);  buckwheat,  ^.12,000  bu>  (i4>ooq  A.);  potatoes, 
23,166,000  bu.  (117,000  A.);,  and  .hay,  1,428,000  tons  (1,231,000  A.).  In  1909  (U.  S. 
C?ensus)  crops  were  valued  at  $39,3*71647:  $15,1 15,821,*  hay  and  forage;  $10^24,714,  pota- 
toes; $5,573,763,  forest  products  of  farms;  $3,100,9^2,  cereals;  $2,215,116,  fruits  and  nuts 
($2,121,816,  apples);  and  $2,153,003,  vegetables  other  than  i>otatoes.  The  value  of  poultry 
on  farms  was  $1,131,921,  and  of  poultry  and  eggs  sold  during  the  year,  $3,386,865.  On 
January  i,  1912  there  were  on  farms :  109,000  horses,  155,000  milch  cows,  98>ooo  other  neat 
cattle,  186,000  sheep  and  101,000  swine. 

*  In  1911  a  live  stock  sanitary  commissioner  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  improve 
breeds  of  cattle  and  to  study  and  prevent  contagious  diseases  among  tmm.  For  protection 
from  gypsy  moths  $20,000  in  191 1  and  $15,000  in  1912  was  appropriated.  The  state  experi- 
ment station  in  1011-12  cooperated  with  the  Federal  department  of  agriculture  in  experi- 
ments in  poultry  Breeding.  In  October  19 12  the  General  Education  Board  granted  $8,000 
for  agricultural  demonstration  work  in  Washington,  Kennebec,  Oxford  and  Cumberiand 
counties  under  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Mineral  Products, — Total  value,  1911*  about  $4,645,630.  The  largest  item  was  stone, 
valued  at  $2,263,200,  mostlv  granite.  Lime  was  valued  at  $773,212  (considerably  less  than 
in  1910),  clay  products  at  $625,214,  and  mineral  waters,  bottled  at  28  springs  (including  3 
resorts)  at  $431,740.  In  output  of  slate,  $263,516,  the  state  ranked  3rd,  and  in  felspar, 
25,976  tons,  valued  at  $246,305,  it  ranked  1st. 

Manufactures, — In  1904-09  the  numlier  of  establishments  increased  from  3,145  to  3,546 
and  that  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  82,109  (74i95^  wage-earners)  to  88,476 
(79,955  wage  earners);  tne  capital  invested  from  $143,708,000  to  $202,260,000  (40.7%); 
and  the  value  of  products  from  $1^4,020,000  to  $176,029,000.  The  six  largest  industries 
reported  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  the  total  value  of  products.  These  were:  paper 
and  wood-pulp,  $33,950,000  (more  than  one-eighth  the  total  value  for  the  United  States); 
lumber  ana  timber,  including  wooden  boxes,  $26,125,000 — more  spruce  and  more  balsam 
fir  was  cut  in  Maine  than  in  any  other  state;  cotton  goods,  $21,932,000;  woolen,  worsted  and 
fek  goods,  $18,490,000;  boots  and  shoes,  $15,509,000;  canning  and  preserving,  fruits,  vege- 
tables (sweet  com)  and  fish  and  oysters,  $7,689,000.  Shipbuilding  (largely  at  Bath),  had 
a  product  valued  at  $3,o62,ooa    The  value  of  ntarble  and  stone  work  was  $2,565,000. 

The  7  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more  manufactured  together  about  three-tenths  of 
the  state's  total  by  value:  Portland,  $11,950,400;  Lewiston,  $10,475,400  (two-thirds,  cotton 
goods);  Biddeford,  $9,011,600  (seven-tenths,  cotton  goods);  Auburn,  $8,812,600  (seven- 
tenths,  boots  and  shoes);  Augusta,  $4,662,175;  Bangor,  $3,345,700  and  Waterville,  $3,179,000. 

Transportation, — Railway  mileage,  January  1,  1912,  2322.17.  In  191 1  the  legislature 
dc/ined  tne  trunk  line  of  state  highways  and  substituted  for  the  three-quarter  mill  tax  for 
state  highways  an  appropriation  of  $250,000,  In  September  1912  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  adopted  (80,619  votes  to  21,454)  ^^^  *  bond  issue  of  $2,000,000  for  improvement  of 
roads,  the  funds  to  be  raised  by  tax  on  automobiles.  The  Federal  government  in  1911-12 
completed  the  improvement  between  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  river  and  Gardiner,  with  a 
flood  tide  depth  of  20.5  ft.,  the  removal  of  ledge  at  Rockport  harbour  entrance,  the  deepen- 
ing of  East  Boothbay  harbour  to  8  ft.,  of  Camden  harbour  to  10  and  12  ft.,  and  of  StocKton 
harbour  to  25  ft.  (formerly  18-20);  the  work  of  widening  the  channel  of  the  Penobscot  at 
Bangor  was  more  than  half  completed;  and  work  had  begun  for  a  7  ft.  depth  on  the  Saco 
river  from  the  head  of  navigation  to  the  sea. 

Government, — ^The  regular  session  of  the  legislature  was  held  in  191 1  from  January 
4th  to  March  3rd;  a  special  session  in  1912  from  March  20th  to  April  6th.  On  March 
31, 1911  it  ratified  the  proposed  16th  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing 
for  a  Federal  income  tax,  which  had  previously  been  rejected  in  the  state.  An  act  for 
uniform  ballot  boxes  at  elections  was  passed  by  a  referendum  vote  (72,816  to  33,884) 
in  September  1912.     Columbus  Day  (12th  of  October)  was  made  a  legal  holiday.     A 
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department  of  labour  aiid  industry  was' established  in  191 1  to  take  the  place  of  the  office 
of  factory  inspection  and  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  labour  statistics;  at  its  head  is  a 
commissioner.  Exemptions  for  debt  no  longer  include  bills  for  necessaries,  but  $10  a 
week  is  exempt  from  execution.  The  law  of  1909  making  ten  hours  a  working  day  for 
women  and  children  in  factories  is  amended  so  thkt  it  does- not  apfily  to  the  manufacture 
log  of  perishable  products.  Packers  of  food  in  tin  or  glass  must  pay  annually,  for  a  peN 
mit,  $100  to  go  toward  the  cost  of  a  monthly  inspection  of  food  packedi  The  penahy 
for  false  marking  of  a  container  of  food  is  $500.  .  A  stricter  law  ^as  passed  against  the 
adulteration  of  milk. or  cream.  The  laws  for  the  sale  of  seeds,  commercial  feeding  stuffs, 
fertilisers,  drugs,  foods,  and  insecticides  were  revised  and  codi^d.  The  state  forest 
commissioner  is  to  maintain  fire  patrol  along  r^wajrs,  whicU  must  pay  the  expense. 

The  legislature  of  191 1  passed  many  private  and  speciallaws  in  regard' t6  fishing  *and 
trapping,  and  iJrescribed  ck«ed  seasons  for  scallops,  mink,  sable,  fisher,  otter,  muskrat  and 
eider  ducks;  the  closed  term  for  caribou  was  exteqdied  to  1917  and  for  wood  ducks  to  1915. 
Game  commissioners  were  authorised  to  declare  aj)  open  season  for  beaver  upon  a  written 
complaint  that  beivers  were  doing  serious  damage.  T6wns  may  grant  licences  for  the  pro- 
tection of  clams  and  no  clams  may  be  taken  in  the  licensed  territory. 

A  charter  giving  a  commission  government  to  Gardiner,  adopted  bv  the  city  September 
II,  191 1,  was  the  nrst  in  Maine.  The  voters  of  Waterville  defeated,  October  2,  1911,  a 
charter  providing  for  commission  government,  referendum,  initiative  and  recall.  Bangor 
adopted  plans  submitted  by  an  expert  for  rebuilding  the  part  burnt  on  April  30, 191 1  (with 
a  loss  amounting  to  $3,506,000),  widening  the  streets  and  grouping  public  buildings. 

Finance, — In  1909-11  the  net  debt  increased  $1,151,502,  an  amount  greater  than  the 
previous  total.  Governor  Plaisted  urged  the  strictest  economy,  inasmuch  as  only  $300,000 
a  year  could  be  raised  by  temporary  loan.  This  amount  was  borrowed  in  i^ii  and  1912. 
The  governor  pointed  out  that  in  191 1  and  1912  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  $1,000,000 
more  than  the  amount  of  actual  current  expenditures.  The  appropriation  bill  for  191 1  car- 
ried $4,044,140  ($1,497,500  for  school  and  mill  fund  tax  due  to  townships).  The  net  debt  in 
January  1913  was  $1,249,664.  Cash  on  hand  January  i,  1912  in  the  treasury  was  $502,202. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $5,321,711  and  the  expenditures  $5,366,785,  leaving  a  balance 
of  cash  on  hand  January  i,  10 13  of  $457,128. 

The  inheritance  tax  law  of  1905  and  1909  was  slightly  amended  in  191 1;  and  previous 
laws  for  the  taxation  of  express  companies,  steam  milways,  insurance  companies,  and  tele- 
graph and  telephone  companies  were  revised.  Foreign  corporations  must  pay  a  fee  of  $10 
before  doing  business  and  the  same  annually,  and  their  officers  are  liable  jointly  and 
separately.  Banks  and  trust  companies  with  savings  departments  must  set  apart  assets 
equal  to  the  aggregate  savings  deposits,  not  liable  for  debts  until  all  deposits  are  paid. 

Education. — A  law  of  191 1  introduced  manual  training  into  all  normal  scnools,  and 
provided  state  aid  for  manual  training  in  towns.  The  Washington  state  normal  school 
at  Machias,  established  by  law  in  1909,  was  opened  in  191 1.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy 
in  1910  among  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  was  4.1  (5.1  in  1900). 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  191 2  the  school  population  was  214,348;  enrollment, 
13^,957;  average  dailv  attendance,  107,768;  length  of. the  average  school  year,  163  days  in 
primaiy  and  173  in  nigh  schools;  receipts,  $3,509,269  and  fexpenditures,  $3,151,917. 

In  1912  a  new  ^mnasium  for  Bowdoin  College  was  completed  and  occupied. 

Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions, — In  191 1  a  board  of  trustees  (five  men  and  one  woman) 
of  juvenile  institutions  was  created  to  manage  the  state  school  for  boys  and  the  industrial 
school  for  girls  (formerly  under  separate  management),  and  a  board  of  seven  hospital  trustees, 
one  a  woman,  to  manage  all  state  institutions  for  the  insane  and  the  feeble-minded.  The 
wife,  or  the  guardian  of  the  children,  of  any  prisoner  convicted  of  desertion  and  employed 
at  hard  labour  is  to  receive  from  the  state  50  cents  a  day  for  the  convict's  labour. 

History. — Frederick  William  Plaisted  (b.  1865;  mayor  of  Augusta  in  1906-10)  was 
elected  (1910)  the  first  Democratic  governor  since  1882,  when  his  father  held  that  office. 
He  and  the  Democratic  legislature  were  pledged  to  resubmit  to  the  people  the  question 
of  prohibition.  The  legislature  repealed  the  Sturgis  enforcement  law  of  1905^  under 
which  a  state  commission  enforced  the  prohibition  clause;  abolished  the  state  agency 
for  the  sale  of  liquor;  and  (March  2'3rd)  submitted  a  cOiistitutibnal  amendment  provid- 
ing for  local  option  and  repealing  the  clause  (adopted  1884)  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  The  amendment  was  defeated  (Sept.  1 1 ,  191 1 )  by  60,853  to  60,095 
votes.  It  was  first  reported  adopted,  through  a  clerical  error.  Every  city,  Calais 
excepted,  voted  for  the  amendment.  At  the  same  election  the  Davies  direct  prim** 
law  (for  all  state  and  county  officers  and  United  States  senators)  was  adopted  (6 
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votes  to  21  joo),  as  was  a  constitutional  amendment  making  Augusta  the  permanent 
capital.  The  repeal  of  prohibition  was  shelved  for  the  time  by  the  rejection  in  the 
legislature  (March  23^  1912)^  of  another  local  option  amendment  (passed  by  senate  18 
to  8;  vote  in.  house,  71  for^  64  against — a  two^thirds  vote  was  necessary),  and  by  the 
defeat  (Sept.  g,  1912)  of  Governor  Plalsted  by  3,300  plurality  (67,748  to  71,043)  for 
William  T.  Haines,  Republican,  state  attomey^general  in  1896-^1  goo.*  One  seat  in 
Congress  (3rd  District)  was  won  from  the  democrats  by  the  Republicans,  the  seats  now 
being  held  by  three  Republicans  and  one  Democrat  (2nd  District).  There  was  no 
state  Progressive  ticket,  many  of  the  Republican  nominees  being  Progressive  in  sym- 
pathy. In  the  November  election  Wilson  carried  the  state,  by  51,113  votes  to  48,493 
for  Roosevelt,  26,545  for  Taft,  and  2,541  for  Debs  (1,758  in  198). 

In  191 1  (Jan.  17th)  Charles  Fletcher  Johnson  (b.  1859),  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor  in  1892  and  1894,  was  chosen  U.S.  senator  to  succeed  Eugene  Hale  (b.  1836), 
Republican,  who  had  served  in  the  United  States  Senate  since  1881;  and  upon  the  death 
of  WiUi^m  Pierce  Frye  (1831-1911;  Republican;  senator  since  i88i  and  repeatedly 
president  pro  tern,  of  the. Senate)  Obadiah  Gardner  (b.  1852),  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor  in  1908  and  (against  Johnson)  for  senator  in  1911,  was  apfwinted  (April  3, 
1912}  for  the  unexpired  term  to  March  4, 1913.  To  succeed  him,  Edwin  Chick  Burleigh 
(b.  1S43;  governor,  1889-93;  representative  in  Congress,  1897-191 1),  JRepublican,  was 
chosen  by  the  Republican  primaries  on  June  17  th  (when  the  Democrats  renominated 
Gardner)  and  by  the  legislature  January  15,  1913. 

Three  ex-governors  of  the  stat«  died  in  1912:  on  February  3rd,  Frederick  Robie 
(b.  1822),  governor  in  1883-87;  on  March  16th,  John  Fremont  Hill  (b.  1855),  a  publisher 
and  capitalist,  governor  in  1901-05,  and  prominent  in  the  national  organisation  of  the 
Republican  party;  and  on  June  22nd,  Henry  Bradstreet  Cleaves  (b.  1840),  who  served 
in  the  Civil  War  and  was  state  attorney-general  in  1880-85  and  governor  in  1893-97, 

Bibliography. — Acts  and  Reiolves  (Augusta,  191 1);  other  state  reports. 
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Population  (1910)  1,295,346;  9%  more  than  in  1900;  the  absolute  increase  (107,- 

302)  was  less  than  in  any  decade  since  1860-70.    The  number  of  negroes  decreased 

from  235,064  (19.8%  of  the  total)  in  1900  to  232,249  (17.9%)  in  1910;  foreign-bom 

whites  increased  from  7.9%  to  8.q%.    In  density  oi  population  Maryland  ranked  7th 

with  130.3  persons  to  the  sq.  m.    The  rural  population  (in  imincorporated  places) 

was  45.5%  of  the  total  in  1900  and  43.8%  in  1910;  the  urban  in  1900  was  49.8%  (in 

14  incorporated  {^aces  with  2,500  or  more)  and  in  1910,  50.8%  (in  15  such  places). 

In  1910  these  15  places  Tvere:  Baltimore,  558,485;  Cumberland,  21,839;  Hagerstown, 

16,507;  Frederick,   10,411;  Annapolis,  8,609;    Salisbury   (town),   6,690;   Cambridge 

(town),  6,407;  Frostburg  (town),  6,028;  Havre  de  Grace,  4,212;  Brunswick  (town), 

3,721;  Crisfield  (town),  3,468;  Westminster,  3,295;  Easton  (town),  3,083;  Chestertown 

(town),  2,735;  Westemport  (town),  2,702. 

Agriculture, — ^The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  5,170,075  to  5,057,140  between  1900 
and  19 10,  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  frooi  3,516,352  to  3,354>767;  the  average  farm 
acreage  fell  from  1 12.4  to  103.4;  and  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  from  $204,645,407 
to  $236^167,028  ($163^451,614  land;  $78,285,509  buildings;  $il«859»77i  implements';  and 
$32,570,134  domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  79.5  %  was  in  farms.  The  average  value 
of  farm  land  per  acre  was  $32.32.  Farms  were  operated  largely  bj^  owners  (33,519  by 
owners,  14,410  by  tenants  and  988  by  managers).  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the 
principal  crops  were:  Indian  com,  24,455,000  bu.  (670,900  A.);  wheat,  8,985,000  bu.  (599,000 
A.);  oats,  1,350,000  bu.  (dS.ooo  A.);  barley,  108,000  bu.  (4,000  A.);  rye,  4181OOO  bu.  (27,000 
A.);  buckwheat,  210,000  bu.  (12,000  A.);. potatoes,  4,144,000- bu.  (37,000  A.);  hay,  575,000 
tons  (381,000  A.)  and  tobacco,  17,160,000  lbs.  (26,000  A.).  In  1909  (U.S.  Census)  the  value 
of  vegetables  other  than  potatoes  was  $5,729,400;  of  flowers  and  plants,  $597,001 ;  of  nursery 
oroducts,  $^56,900;  of  small  fruits,  $1,227,548  (strawberries,  $1,070,072);  of  orchard  fruitis, 
$1,517,400  (apples,  $902,077);  of  grapes,  $53,498.    On  January  ii  19 12  there  were  on  farms 

*The  Socialist  candidate  for  8:ovemor  received  2,110  votes;  the  Prohibitionist,  1,204* 
•  See  JS.  B.  xvii,  827  ei  seq. 
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103,000  horses,  23,000  mules,  168,000  milch  cows,  119,000  other  neat  cattle,  230,000  sheep^ 
and  345iOOO  swine.  The  Federal  department  of  agriculture  in  1911-12  carried  on  breeding 
experiments  of  poultry,  of  Barbados  sheep,  and  of  native  and  Saanen  goats  at  the  experiment 
farm  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Beltsville.  The  state  horticultural  department 
has  been  campaigning  against  the  importation  to  the  state  of  nursery  plants  infested  by 
brown-tail  moth  and  other  pests.  :  In  191 1  the  legislature  voted  aid  to  the  high  schools  which 
give  instruction  in  agriculture.  .  In  19 12  the  appointment  of  a. Maryland  country  life  com* 
mission  of  seven  members  was  provided  for.  The  legislature  provided  for  a  state  biological 
laboratory  (after  19 12)  to  test  serums,  etc.,  and  passed  a  law  for  the  inspection,  analysis  and 
regulation  of  the  sale  of  commercial  fertilisers. 

Mineral  ProdtuAs,—Totzi  value,  1911,  $9.3^>665.  About  two-thirds  of  this  was  the 
value  of  coal  ($5, 197*066;  4,685,795  tons — considerably  less  than  in  19 10)  and  of  iron  ore 
(not  separately  reported).  Clay  products  were  valued  at  $1,772,434,  of  which  $1,518,023 
was  the  value  of  brick  and  tile.  Mineral  waters  (bottled  at  12  springs,  including  2  resorts) 
were  valued  at  $150,966,— 47  %  more  than  in  1910. 

Manufactures, — In  I904'<)9  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  3^852  to  4,837 
and  that  of  persons  eneaged  in  manufacturing  from  107,303  (94,174  wage-earners)  to  12^,489 
(107,921  waffe-eamers) ;  the  capital  invested  from  $201,878,000  to  $251,227,000;  and  the 
value  of  products  from  $243,376,000  to  $3151669,000.  In  190^  first  in  value  among  the  prod- 
ucts was  men's  clothing,  $36,921,000 — Maryland  ranks  4th  in  this  industry.  In  women's 
clothing  ($4,3M,ooo)  the  state  ranked  8th.  Canning  and  preserving,  including  vegetables, 
fruits,  fish  and  oysters,  pickles,  etc.,  is  a  typical  industry;  tne  value  of  the  output  was  $13,- 
709,000.  Among  other  larger  products  were;  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  products^ 
$X3t683,ooo;  lumber  and  timber  products,  $12,134^)00;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products, 
$11,978,000;  tobacco,  $10,559,000;  fertilisers,  $9,6^3,000;  fk>ur  and  grist-mill  products, 
$9^68,000;  steam-railway  car  construction  and  repair,  by  railway  companies,  $9,059,000. 

Alt  industries  are  largely  centred  in  Baltimore,  the  value  of  whose  product  was  $186,978,* 
000,  ranking  the  city  13th  in  the  country.  Other  important  cities  were :  Cumberland,  $4,534,- 
000;  Hs^erstown,  $3,197,000;  and  Frederick,  $2,911,000. 

Transportation, — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  1,473.11.  In  191 2  an  extension  of 
the  Western  Maryland  was  completed,  87  m.,  connecting  Cumberland  and  Connellsville  and 
forming  an  important  trans-Allegheny  line  with  connections  with  New  York  Central  lines. 
The  legislature  of  1912  appropriated  $300,000  a  year  for  public  roads  and  $50/xx)  for  the  com- 
pletion of  State  Road  No.  i ;  and  $75^000  to  connect  the  Maryland  system  of  good  roads 
with  the  proposed  State  Boulevard  of  Delaware.  In  191 1  the  Federal  government  finished 
widening  the  Fort  McHenry  channel  near  Baltimore. 

Legislation. — ^The  legislature  met  in  regular  session  from  January  3  to  April  i,  191 2. 
It  submitted  for  ratification  at  the  general  election  in  1913  constitutional  amendments 
providing  for  the  method  of  condemning  private  property  for  public  use;  and  allowing 
the  legislature  to  excuse  from  penalty  the  seller  of  a  vote  and  putting  all  the  penalty 
on  the  briber.  Primary  and  election  laws  were  repeatedly  atnended,  but  the  old  dis- 
tinctions between  difTerent  counties  were  kept  in  all  these  acts.  A  new  registration 
with  party  affiliations  was  required;  bribery,  intimidation  and  corruption  were  f(M'- 
bidden  at  primaries.  A  provision  was  made  for  first  and  second  choice  vote  for  nomi- 
nees for  state  offices.  A  presidential  primary  act  requires  delegates  in  the  state  con- 
vention to  vote  for  the  candidates  chosen  by  the  vote  of  the  district  or  county  "  as 
long  as  in  their  conscientious  judgment  there  is  any  possibility  **  of  their  being  success- 
ful, and  the  same  requirement  is  made  of  delegates  to  national  conventions,  but  these 
delegates  may  go  uninstructed,  and  on  •presidential  preference  ballots  there  must  be  a 
separate  column  headed  ^' For  an  uninstructed  •delegate.'^  A  new  corrupt  practices 
act  was  passed  limiting  a  candidate's  expenditures  to  $10  per  thousand  registered 
voters  (qualified  to  vote  for  the  office  in  question)  up  to  50,000  and  $5  per  thousand 
above  50,000.  Agents  must  file  statements  within  20  days  and  candidates  within 
30  da)rs,  of  th^ir  expenditures  at  primaries  or  other  elections.  Any  .promise  made 
by  the  wife  of  a  candidate  is  to  be  considered  as  coming  from  the  candidate.  Three 
voting  machines  were  authorised  for  use  in  Baltimore. 

In  1912  the  **Rule  in  Shelley's  case"  (see  B,  B.  xxiv,  832)  was  abolished,  as  had  previously 
been  done  by  almost  every  other  state. 

The  powers  of  the  public  service  commission  were  increased  and  it  may  order  the  issue 
of  excursion,  commutation  or  of  joint  interchangeable  mileage  tickets.  Occupational  dis- 
eases must  be  reported  by  physicians  to  the  state  board  of  health.  Workmen  and  employers 
iiiay  contract  that  an  employee  may  be  insured  against  death  or  accident,  and  the  employer  is 
thus  relieved  from  damages.    The  benefits  under  this  act  are  in  case  of  death  three  ye'- 
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wages,  but  not  less  than  $i,ooo  (if  there  are  no  dependents  not  less  than  ^75  nor  more  than 
1 1 00);  in  case  of  total  disability  50%  of  the  weekly  wages  after  the  first  week  during  the 

E^riod  of  disability.  In  manufacturing,  mercantile,  mechanical,  printing,  baking  and 
undering  establishments  women  are  not  permitted  to  work  more  than  10  hours  a  day  or  60 
a  week  (the  old  to  hour  law  applied  to  cotton  and  woollen  millb  Only  and  was  practically  a 
dead  letter);  nor  more  than  8  hours  a  day  if  any  work  is  done  before  6  a.m.  or  after  10  p.m.; 
nor  continuine  more  than  6  liours  without  a  halt-hour  interval,  unless  the  working  day  is  only 
6i  hours.  AUegany  county  is  excepted;  in  establishments  in  -that  county  where  the  average 
Dumber  of  hours  for  the  year  is  not  more  than  9  hours  a  day,  there  rnay  be  overtime  during 
6  weeks  because  of  seasonal  demands.  A  new  child  labour  law  forbids  the  employment  of 
children  under  i^  in  most  establishments  except  canneries  and  in  any  establishment  during 
school  hours.  Cnildren  under  12  may  not  work  in  canneries  nor  children  under  16  in  dan- 
gerous employments,  nor  without  employment  certificates.  Children  under  18  may  not  be 
employed  m  certain  very  dangerous  employments  such  as  the  manufacturing  of  explosives, 
nor  in  places  where  liquor  is  manufactured  or  sold,  and  no  minor  may  be  employed  in  a 
barroom.  No  girl  under  18  is  to  be  employed  in  work  where  she  must  stand  continually, 
jn  cities  over  20,000  no  messenger  under  18  is  to  be  employed  between  10  p.ii.  and  6  a.m. 
Boys  under  12  and  girls  under  16  may  not  be  employed  in  selling  newspapers  in  cities  of 
20,000  or  more  except  that  boys  may  deliver  papers  on  regular  routes  outside  of  school  hours. 
Laws  were  passed  for  the  collection  of  vital  statistics;  regulating  the  sale  of  narcotic  drugs; 
forbidding  the  use  of  common  drinking  cups  in  public  places  and  on  railways  trains,  and 
requiring  the  registration  and  licensing  of  midwives.  A  bill  extending  local  option  in  regard 
to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  counties  not  prohibiting  such  sale  passed  the  lower  house 
but  was  defeated  in  the  senate  (April  i). 

Finance. — ^Two  acts  of  1910  provided  for  an  oyster  tax — one  levying  a  tax  of  one  cent  a 
bushel  and  the  other  a  tax  of  two  cents.  The  court  of  appeals  declared  the  latter  law  4in- 
constitutional  and  a  considierable  part  of  the  taxes  collected  in  191 1  were  restored.  A  loan 
of  Si, 000,000  dated  January  i,  19 14  was  authorised  to  refund  a  state  debt  at  4%  or  less.  A 
loan  of  $400,000  for  public  buildings  was  authorised  in  19 12  and  $600,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  On  September  30,- 191 2,  there  was  a 
balance  of  $1,826,230  ($1,^71,521  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year);  the  receipts  for  the 
year  were  $8*908,454  and  the  expenditure,  $8,553,745.  The  state  debt  was:  net  $5,880,067; 
fiross  $13,028,096.  In  1912  the  banking  department  published  the  "first  annual  roll  of 
honor"  of  state  banks  and  trust  companies,  to  encourage  substantial  surplus  funds. 

Educaiion. — ^A  general  retirement  law  of  19 12  for  public  school  teachers  gives  a  pension 
of  $200  a  year  to  disabled  teachers  over  60,  who  have  served  for  25  years  and  who  have  no 
means  of  comfortable  support.  Special  laws  create  boards  of  trustees  for  teachers'  retire- 
ment funds  in  Baltimore  county  and  in  Allegany  county.  Teachers  are  to  elect  whether  they 
come  under  the  terms  of  the  law  or  not.  Funds  are  to  be  raised  by  assessments  on  teachers' 
salaries;  the  maximum  assessment  is  $28.80  a  year  in  Baltimore  county  and  $18.00  in  Allegany 
county.  Retired  teachers  are  to  receive  a  salary  (not  a  pension)  equau  to  one  half  the  average 
annual  salary  for  the  last  5  years  (between  $360  and  $600  in  Baltimore  and  between  $200  and 
$400  in  Allegany  county).  The  minimum  salary  for  white  teachers  of  ten  pupils  or  more, 
except  in  Garrett  county,  was  set  at  $300  a  year.  A  stricter  school  attendance  law  was 
passed  referring  especially  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  but  capable  of  extension  to  most  of  the 
other  counties.  A  loan  of  $600,000  was  authorised  for  land  and  buildings  (at  Towson, 
probably  open  in  1914)  of  the  state  normal  school,  which  is  to  be  moved  from  Baltimore. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  schools,  including  normal  schools,  the  retired  teachers'  fund 
and  the  department  of  education,  was  $1,450,000.  Johns  Hopkins  University  received 
$600,000,  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  free  scholarships  in  applied  science  or 
advanced  technology;  was  required  to  erect  a  technology  building  (begun  in  1912),  to  cost 
with  its  equipment  $600,000;  and  received  its  usual  ^ant  of  $25,000  a  year  for  general 
scholarships.  On  October  25,  19 12  the  University  received  $200,000  from  James  Buchanan 
Brady  for  a  urologicalinstitute.  On  April  10,  1912  Ira  Remsen  (see  E.  B.  xv,  461,  footnote) 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  university. 

For  the  year  ending  July  31,  1012  the  school  population  was  415,908;  the  enrollment  in 
public  schools,  228,425;  average  daily  attendance,  146,408;  and  average  length  of  school 
year,  9.35  months.     The  total  receipts  were  $4,356,542  and  the  expenditures  $4,351 ,0^6. 

in  19IO  of  the  total  population  10  years  and  over  7.2  %  were  illiterate  (il.i  %  in  1900). 
Of  whites  the  percentage  was  3.7  (5.2  m  1900);  of  negroes  23.4  (35.1  in  19O0). 

Penal  and  CharitaMe  Institutions,— An  1912  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  penal  laws  and  penal  system  of  the  state.  The  legislature  maoe,  as  it  usually  does, 
targe  appropriations  for  private  charities;  appropriated  $15,000  for  the  purchase  of  Pine 
Bluff  Sanitarium,  near  Salisbury,  to  be  used  as  the  Eastern  Shore  State  Tuberculosis  Sani- 
tarium; $200,000  for  a  state  hospital  on  the  Eastern  Shore  near  Cambridge,  Dorchester 
county;  and  for  additional  accommodations,  buildings,  etc.,  the  foUowins;  sums:  $150,000 
for  the  training  school  for  feeble-minded  at  Owings  Muls,  hereafter  to  be  called  the  Rosewood 
•rt&te  training  school;  $175,000  for  the  Hospital  for  the  Negro  Insane  (opened  191 1)  at 
rownaville,  hereafter  to  be  called  the  Crownsville  HospiUl;  $100,000  for  the  Hospital  at 
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Catonsville,  which  is  to  be  called  the  Spring:  Grove  State  Hospital,  and  $175,000  for  new  build- 
ings at  the  Springfield  State  Hospital  at  Sykesville.  To  cover  these  appropriations  for  state 
hospitals  the  19 12  legislature  autnorised  a  loan  of  $800,000,  in  addition  to  a  loan  of  $600,000 
autnorised  in  19 10.  A  state  miners*  hospital  is  to  be  established  at  Frostburg.  For  main- 
tenance $125,000  was  appropriated  for  the  Maryland  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  at  Sabillas- 
ville(i908). 

History. — In  Baltimore  there  was  an  exciting  contest  at  the  primaty  and  regular 
elections  in  191 1.  In  the  former  (April  4)  John  Barry  Mahool  (b.  1870;  mayor  since 
X907),  a  Democrat  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  "machine,"  was  defeated  for  re- 
nomination  by  James  Harry  Preston  (b.  i860:  speaker,  house  of.  delegates,  1894)  by 
9,000  out  of  50,000  votes  cast;  and  the  Republican  "  reform  "  candidate,  Charles  H. 
Torsch,  was  beaten  by  the  nominee  of  the  regular  organisation,  £.  Clay  Timanus 
(about  17,000  to  4,600  votes).  Preston  was  elected  by  a  small  plurality.  The  first 
state  primary  (August  26)  under  the  new  law  nominated  for  governor  Arthur  Pue  Gorman 
(a  son  of  the  late  Senator  Gorman),  whose  supposed  relations  with  Democratic  boss 
rule  in  Baltimore  worked  against  him  in  the  campaign,  and  Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough, 
Republican,  who  was  elected  (November  7,  191 1)  by  a  plurality  of  3,000  (106,392 
votes  to  103,395  for  Gorman)  and  who  succeeded  Austin  L.  Crothers^  (b.  i860;  Demo- 
crat) in  January  for  a  four-year  term.  All  the  other  state  oflicers  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  state  legislature  were  Democrats.  Goldsborough  came  out  for  Roosevelt  early 
in  the  year,  and  Roosevelt  carried  the  presidential  preference,  primary  (by  29,000  votes 
to  26,000  for  Taft),  Speaker  Champ  Clark  was  the  Democratic  choice  for  presidential 
candidate.  The  Democratic  National  Convention  was  held  in  Baltimore.  The  Pro- 
gressive party  nominated  a  full  ticket  for  Congress  but  none  was  elected,  the  Democrats 
carrying  the  6  districts  including  the  5th,  the  only  one  which  sent  a  Republican  to  the 
62nd  Congress.  The  state  legislature  (to  be  elected  in  1913)  in  1914  will  choose  a 
successor  to  Isidor  Rayner*  (i85o-*i9X2),  United  States  senator  from  1905  to  his  death, 
November  25,  1912;  Arf  hUerim  the  governor  appointed  (November  29)  a  Republican, 
William  Purnell  Jackson  (b.  1868).  Woodrow  Wilson  received  the  electoral  vote  of 
the  state,  with  112,674  votes  to  57,786  for  Roosevelt,  54,956  for  Taft,  and  3,996  for 
Debs  (2,323  in  1908).  Taft  ran  third  in  Baltimore,  but  second  (with  nearly  60%  more 
votes  than  Roosevelt)  in  the  counties. 

In  St.  Mary's  county  a  campaign  for  higher  liquor  licence,  led  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy,  was  unsuccessful,  S57  to  611  votes  (August  3, 191 2). 

In  Baltimore  at  the  primary  election  of  August  29,  191 1  there  were  palpable  frauds! 
in  the  8th  precinct  of  the  23rd  ward  no  Votes  were  returned  for  Thomas  F.  McNulty, 
who  had  opposed  the  party  organisation  candidate  for  sheriflF  and  who  secured  affida- 
vits from  who  had  voted  for  him  in  the  precinct.  On  September  22nd,  a  grand  jury 
presented  indictments  against  six  election  officials  of  the  precinct;  and  on  December 
29th,  it  indicted  the  officials  of  38  other  precincts  in  which  Independent  Democratic 
candidates  seemed  to  have  been  defrauded.  One  judge  (Republican^  of  the  8th 
precinct  of  the  23rd  ward  was  acquitted  (June  10  1912)*;  three  others  were  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  fine  (August  22nd),  but  their  cases  were  carried 
to  the  state  court  of  appeals. 

A  hew  charter'  submitted  to  the  legislature  by  the  Baltimore  Cotntoittee  of  Fifty 
was  not  passed.  In  April- July  191 2  there  was  a  stevedores*  strike  in  Baltimore,  in  which 
employees  of  the  Baltimore  Copper  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  joined  (May  15), 
ending  with  a  victory  for  the  strikers.    The  stevedores  received  an  advance  of  2  ^  cents 

*  Crothers  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  tn  i88o» 
was  state  senator  in  1897-1901,  judge  of  the  2nd  Circuit  in  1906  and  governor  1908-12.  He 
died  May  25,  t^i2. 

*  Rayner  was  of  Bavarian  ancestry,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  was  state 
senator  in  1886-87,  representative  in  Congress  i887-8c^  and  in  1891-95,  and  state  attor- 
ney-general in  1899-190;^.  He  was  counsel  to  W.  5.  Schley  in  the  Santiago  investigation 
(1901).  In  state  politics  he  opposed  the  Gorman  machine  but  secured  a  Democratic  nomina- 
tion to  the  Senate;  and  in  the  United  States  Senate  he  worked  for  arbitration,  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  Russia,  for  tariff  reform,  and  against  monoptolics,  and  was  a  caustic 
critic  of  Roosevelt  and  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  on  the  floor. 
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an  hour.  A  Baltimore  ordinance  (Dec.  1910)  forbidding  a  coloured  family  to  live  in  ablock 
where  the  majority  of  the  tenants  were  white,  was  declared  invalid  early  in  191  r,  and 
on  April  6th  the  city  council  provided  that  one  *'  race  "  be  excluded  as  soon  as  a  block 
is  inhabited  entirely  by  the  other,  and — ^under  a  clause  in  the  earlier  law — ^forbade  whites 
moving  into  blocks  where  the  tenants  were  mostly  negroes.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment  (the  "  Poe  "  measure,  pr^ared  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Democrat,  attorney-gen- 
eral), practically  disfranchising  the  negro,  was  defeated  at  the  November  election  in 
Z911,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Ra3mer.  On  Christmas  Day  191 1  a  negro 
accused  of  murder  was  lynched  at  Brooklyn,  near  Baltimore. 

'  In  conformity  with  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  that  year  the  mayor  of  Baltimore 
appointed  on  November  25,  1910  a  **  Commission  on  City  Plan."  Plans  for  a  civic 
centre  have  been  tentatively  approved,  and  in  the  autumn  of  191 2  actual  construction 
of  a  street  to  serve  as  an  approach  to  it  was  well  under  way. 

Bibliography. — Laws  (Baltimore,  1912);  other  state  documents;  Lady  Edgar,  A  Colonial 
Governor  in  Maryland:  Horatio  Sharpe  and  His  Times^  1753^3  <New  York,  I9l2)r  B.  C 
Steiner,  Maryland  under  the  Commonwealth  (Baltimore,  191 1). 
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Poptdalion  (19101),  3,366,416  (51.4%  of  the  total  for  New  En^nd),  an  increase 
of  20%  since  1900.  There  was  an  increase  in  1900-10  in  the  percentage  of  foreign 
born  whites  (29.9  to  31.2)  and  of  whites  of  foreign  parentage  (32  to  34.6);  but  whites 
of  native  parentage  decreased  from  36.8%  to  32.8%,  and  negroes  from  1,2%  to  1.1%. 
In  density  of  population  the  state  ranked  2nd  to  Rhode  Island  only  (418.8  to  the  sq.  m.). 
The  highest  density  was  14,340.9,  in  Suffolk  county  (including  Boston).  Incorporated 
places  with  less  than  2,500  inhabitants  each  comprised  7.2%  of  the  total  (8.5%  in  1900). 
More  than  half  the  total  (46%  in  1900)  was  in  cities  or  towns  of  more  than  50^000; 
there  were  104  cities  and  towns,  each  with  5,000  inhabitants  or  more,  of  which  55  had 
10,000  or  more  each,  and  25  had  25,000  or  more.  These  25  were:  Boston,  670,585 
Cin  1900,  560,892);  Worcester,  145,986;  Fall  River,  119,295;  Lowell,  106,294;  Cam- 
bridge, 104,839;  New  Bedford,  96,652;  Lynn,  89,336;  Springfield,  88,926;  Lawrence, 
85,892;  Somerville,  77,236;  Holyoke,  57,730;  Brockton,  56,878;  Maiden,  44,404;  Haver- 
hUl,  44»ii5;  Salem,  43i<^97;  Newton,  39,806;  Fitchburg,  37,826;  Taunton,  34,259; 
Everett,  33,484;  Quincy,  32,642;  Chelsea,  32,452;  Pittsfield,  32,121;  Waltham,  27,834; 
Brookline  (town),  27,792;  Chicopee,  25,401. 

Agriculture. — The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  3,147,064  to  2,875,941  between  190Q 
and  1910  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  1^92,132  to  I>i64,50i;  the  average  farm 
acreage  fell  from  83.4  to  77.9;  and  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  from  $182,646,704 
to  $226,474,025  ($105,532,616  land;  $88,636,149  buildings;  $11,563,894  implements;  $20,- 
741,366  domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  55.9%  was  in  farms.  Tne  average  value  of 
farm  land  per  acre  was  $36.69.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (32,075  by  owners^ 
1,863  by  managers  and  2,979  by  tenants).  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal 
crops  were:  Indfian  corn,  2,1 15,000  bu.  (47,000  A.);  oats,  272,000  bu.  (8,000  A.);  rye,  56,000 
bu.  (3iOOO  A.);  buckwheat,  42,000  bu.  (2,000  A.);  potatoes,  3,380,000  bu.  (2^,000  A.);  hay, 
596,000  tons  (477,000  A.);  and  tobacco,  9,860,000  lbs.  (5,800  A.).  On  January  1,  1912, 
there  were  on  farms  64,000  horses,  167,000  milch  cows,  80,000  other  neat  cattle,  35,000 
sheep,  and  117,000  swine.  In  1909  (U.S.  Censos)  vegetables  (other  than  potatoes)  had  an 
acreage  of  37,220  and  a  value  of  $6,190,000;  flowers,  plants  and  nursery  products,  2,750  acres, 
$3,061 ,000;  small  fruits,  9,552  acres,  $1,676,790  (cranberries,  6,577  acres;  $1,062,205) ;  orchard 
fruits,  $2,074,270  (apples,  $1,780,290). 

In  place  of  the  cattle  bureau  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture  a  department  of  animal 
industry  was  created  in  19 12.  A  law  of  191 1  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  state  inspec- 
tor of  apiaries  and  for  the  suppression  of  mfectious  or  contagious  diseases  of  bees.  For  the 
suppression  of  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  $1^0,000  was  appropriated  in  191 1  and  $325,000 
in  1912.  An  act  of  191 1  established  a  state  bird  and  game  preserve,  and  in  October  1912 
the  commissioners  on  fisheries  and  game  reported  i5«ooo  acres  acquired  for  it. 

Fisheries. — In  191 1  93,760,109  lbs.  of  fish  with  a  total  value  of  $;;;,575,282  were  landed 
at  Boston;  this  included  131,200  lbs.  of  salt  fish,  and  of  fre^h  £sh,  47,687.300  lbs.  haddock, 
21,704.300  lbs.  cod,  5,095,840  lbs.  hake,  2,916,800  lbs.  cusk,  and  2,588,694  lbs.  mackerel, 
^t  Gloucester  the  total  was  91,393,258  lbs.  (value  $2,449,215),  of  which  40,157,577  was 

*  See  E.  B.  xvii,  850  et  seq. 
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aalted;  the  priiicipal  varieties  o(  fresh  fish  were:  cod,  12,272,843  lbs.;  pollock,  9,651,178  lbs.; 
haddock,  9,024,102  lbs.;  hake.  6,759,243  lbs.;  cusk,  3,516,703  lbs. 

Mineral  Products. — ^Total  value,  191 1,  $6,623,077.  The  principal  item  was  stone^  valued 
at  13,692,000, — granite  being  valued  at  $2,361,624,  and  trap  rock  and  sandstone  being  next 
in  importance.  Clay  products  were  valued  at  $1,700,287,  of  which  $1,471,761  was  the  value 
oi  brick  and  tile;  lime  at  $695,662,  rankinf  the  state  6th;  and  mineral  waters  from  56  springs, 
at  $218,870. 

Manufactures, — In  190^-09  the  nuniber  of  manufacturing  establishments  increased 
from  10,723  to  11,684  and  that  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  532,481  to  644,399 
(wage-earners  from  488,399  to  584,559);  the  capital  invested  from  $965,949,000  to  $i,279,« 
687,000  (32.5  %);  and  the  value  of  products  from  $1,124,092,000  to  $1,490,529,000  (32.6%). 
In  1909  the  state  ranked  4th  (as  in  1889  and  1899)  in  manufactures. 

There  were  reported  76  separate  industries  each  with  a  product  valued  at  $500,000  or 
more;  and  of ^these  4  exceeded  $50,000,000, 6  more  exceeded  $2j;,ooo,ooo  and  16  more  exceeded 
$10,000,000.  The  most  important  industry  with  a  value  ($236,3^3,000)  more  than  one- 
seventh  the  state's  total,  was  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes;  the  state  was  the  largest 
producer  in  the  Union,  with  46.1  %  of  the  country's  total.  Cotton  goods  ranked  second  with 
a  value  of  $186,^63,000;  in  this  industry,  in  woollen,  worsted  and  felt  goods  ($141,967,000) 
and  cordage,  twine,  jute  and  linen  goods  ($16,632,000),  as  well  as  in  all  textiles  combined 
($387,063,000),  Massachusetts  ranked  1st.  Other  important  manufactures  were:  foundry 
and  machine-shop  products,  $86,926,000;  slaughtenng  and  meat-packing,  $44,403,000; 
paper  (especially  fine  writing  paper)  and  wood  pulp,  $40,097,000;  tanned,  curried  and  fin- 
ished leather,  $40,002 ,000;  el^trical  machinery,  etc.,  $28,143,000;  lumber  and  timber  products, 
$23,026,000;  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  $18,722,000;  men's  clothing,  $18,314,000;  confectionery, 
$15,266,000;  jewelry,  $15,211,000;  and  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  $14,736,000.  The  principal 
manufacturing  cities  were:  Boston,  $237,457,000;  Lawrence,  $79i993>ooo  (73.2%  beine  woollen 
and  worsted  eoods,  ranking  the  city  1st  in  the  United  States  in  this  product);  Worcester, 
$77,148,000;  Lynn,  $71,503,000  (65.3%  boots  and  shoes);  Fall  River,  $64,146000  (75  7% 
cotton  goods);  Lowell,  $60,271,000  (41.1%  cotton  goods);  New  Bedford,  $55,237,840  (79.8% 
cotton  goods);  Brockton,  $45,972,000  (85.5%  boots  and  shoes);  Cambridge,  $44,227,()oo; 
Holyoke,  $40,097,000  (chiefl^  textiles  and  fine  writing  paper) ;  Somerville,  $58,687,000  (80.8% 
slaughtering  ana  meat-packing) ;  Haverhill,  $35,377,000  (82.4%  boots  and  shoes);  Springfield, 
t3 1 .773.000;  Fitchburg,  $23,252,000  (40.2%  textiles) ;  Chicopee,  $19,2 19^000;  Chelsea,  $1.7,002,- 
000;  Peabody,  $15,549,000  (82.9%  leather);  Taunton.  $15,380,000;  Pittsfield,  $15,215,000; 
Attleborough,  $15,160,000  (48.8^  jewelry); Salem, $14,576,000;  and  Plymouth,  $11,618,000. 

Transportation. —  Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  2,135.1.  In  May  191 1  the  electric 
installation  in  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  was  completed.  In  1912  the  highwa>[  commission  was 
authorised  to  issue  $5,000,000  in  scrip  for  construction  of  state  highways  in  1913-17,  inclu- 
sive, not  more  than  $1,000,000  to  be  expended  in  any  one  year.  The  Cape  Cod  Canal 
(see  E.  B.  xvii,  854a)  was  five-eighths  finished  in  1912;  the  time  for  its  completion  was  extend- 
ed to  June  1914.  In  loii  the  state  dredged'  in  Hingham  harbour  an  anchorage  basin  6  ft. 
deep  and  a  channel  75  ft.  wide  and  6  ft.  deep  to  connect  this  basin  and  the  channel  made  by 
the  Federal  government,  which  the  state  widened  from  50  to  75  ft*  The  more  important 
recent  improvements  in  Massachusetts  waters  under  Federal  charge  are:  new  jetties  at  New- 
buryport,  under  an  Act  of  1910,  85  %  completed  in  1912;  the  removal  of  ledges  in  Gloucester 
harDour,  be^un  in  1911  and  I0%  completed  in  1912;  and  the  improvements  of  channel  and 
turning  basin  in  Lynn  harbour,  3^%  completed  in  1912;  deepening  the  lower  Mystic 
river  to  25  ft.,  completed  in  191 1;  widening  and  straightening  Weymouth  Fore  river,  under 
Act  of  February  27,  X911  (dredging  97  %,  ledge  60%  completed  in  1912)  and  dredging  Wey- 
mouth Back  river,  completed  m  1912;  removal  of  shoals  in  Fall  River  harbour,  b^n  m 

191 1  and  50%  completed;  dredging  the  channel  of  Boston  harbour  to  35  ft.  depth,  completed 

1912  and  removal  of  ledges  at  the  south  edge  of  the  channel,  25%  completed  in  1912.  A 
Board  of  Port  Directors  of  Boston  created  in  191 1  is  to  expend  $9,000,000  in  Improving  the 
harbour;  on  December  24,  1912  they  voted  to  expend  $3,000,000  for  a  drydock  in  ^uth 
Boston  large  enough  to  accommodate  vessels  1,000  ft.  long  and  120  ft.  wide.  A  state  com- 
mission on  a  free  ship  canal  between  Boston  and  Narragansett  Bay,  to  be  built  by  the  Federal 
government  with  the  co-operation  of  the  state,  reported  in  May  191  x  adversely. 

LegislaHon, — Regular  sessions  of  the  legislature  were  held  both  in  191 1  and  1912. 
In  191 1  two  constitutional  amendments  were  adopted,  after  submission  to  popular 
vote;  one  providing  for  the  use  of  voting  machines  if  the  right  of  secret  voting  be  pre- 
served, and  the  other  authorising  cities  to  take  by  condemnation  proceedings  more 
private  property  than  might  actually  be  required  towiden  public  thoroughfares.  The 
191 2  session  submitted  to  the  people  an  amendment  to  disqualify  from  voting  those 
convicted  of  corrupt  practices  in  respect  to  elections  — carried,  204,892  votes  to  85, 
689 — and  one  permitting  the  legislature  to  tax  wild  or  forest  lands  to  "develop  and 
conserve  the  forest  resources  of  the  Commonwealth/'  which  was  adopted  by  200,8" 
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votts  to  70,923.  Two  other  amendments — one  making  women  eligible  as  notaries 
and  one  permitting  the  legislature  to  refer  statutes  to  the  people  for  their  approval — 
were  referred  to  the  next  session.  The  legislature  ratified  (May  22,  191 2)  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  calling  for  the  popular  election  of  United 
States  senators.  In  1911  the  lower  bouse  approved,  but  the  senate  defeated  by  one 
vote,  the  proposed  Federal  amendment  providing  for  an  income  tax.  In  191 1  the  niunber 
of  associate  justices  of  the  superior  court  was  increased  from  24  to  27. .  In  191 2  a 
commission  of  economy  and  efficiency  was  established.  : 

In  191 1  a  direct  primary  was  required  for  all  state  officers,  excluding  presidential  electors 
but  including  the  district  members  of  state  party  committees  and  delegates  to  the  state  party 
conventions.  A  law  of  19 1 2  requires  the  primary  election  of  delegates  to  national  party 
conventions  in  presidential  years  and  the  preferential  primary  for  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency. The  corrupt  practices  act  of  1907  was  amended  (191 1)  by  the  definition  of  "personal 
expenses"  and  by  limiting  expenditure  for  primar)^  or  local  election  to  I25  for  each  1,000 
voters  qualified  to  vote  for  the  office; — ^but  permitting  an  expenditure  of  as  much  as  1 150 
no  matter  how  few  voters  there  are  and  no  more  than  $5,000  no  matter  how  many  voters 
there  are.  In  19 12  the  law  of  1908  prohibiting  political  contributions  by  business  corpora- 
tions was  made  more  explicit. 

The  provisions  of  the  civil  service  law  in  reeard  to  police  were  extended  to  the  superin- 
tendent pr  chief  of  police  in  all  cities  except  Boston  and  in  all  towns  accepting  the  civil 
service  law,  and  the  removal,  suspension,  or  transfer  of  any  member  of  the  civil  service 
(except  in  Boston  police,  the  district  police,  or  the  Metropolitan  park  commission  police) 
is  to  be  reviewed  on  petition  in  a  police,  district,  or  municipal  court. 

The  governor  was  required  to  set  apart  the  r4th  of  June  as  flag-day,  each  year,  and  the 
I2th  of  October  (Columbus  Day)  was  made  a  legal  holiday. 

In  1912  the  legislature  established  a  state  board  of  labour  and  industries.  A  commission 
on  the  employment  of  women  and  children  and  especially  on  the  establishment  of  wage 
boards  and  the  question  of  minimum  wage  was  created,  and  a  1912  law  makes  the  commission 
permanent  and  provides  that,  if  ijt  decides  that  wages  are  too  low  in  any  industr>',  it  may 
establish  a  wage  board  to  report  a  minimum  waee,  which  the  commission  may  approve  after 
public  hearing  and  which  may  be  reviewed  by  tne  superior  court  upon  an  employer's  filing 
a  declaration  that  the  payment  of  this  minimum  wage  would  encfanger  the  prosperity  of 
his  business.  A  minimum  wage  was  set  for  employees  of  the  Metropolitan  parks  and  the 
water  and  sewerage  departments.  The  8  hour  day  must  be  observed  by  contractors  working 
for  the  state  or  for  a  municipality  that  has  adopted  the  8  hour  law,  but  the  act  excepts  the 
printing  of  ballots  and  work  in  public  institutions.  Women  and  children  under  18  are  not 
to  work  in  manufactories  or  mechanical  establishments  more  than  54  hours  (formerly  36)  a 
week,  nor  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  but  in  seasonal  employments  they  may  work  for  58 
hours  a  week  if  the  average  is  not  more  than  54  a  week.  Women  ana  children  under  18 
are  not  to  work  more  than  56  hours  a  week  on  the  "alterinjj;  or  repairing  of  garments"  in 
clothing  factories  owned  by  a  store  proprietor  and  in  connection  witn  a  clothing  store.  The 
hours  for  street  railway  employees  were  made  9  or  9)  a  day  on  car  platforms  and  all  work  over 
9  hours  a  day  must  receive  extria  pay.  No  one  under  21  may  be  employed  in  messenger 
service,  except  in  newspaper  offices,  between  10. p.m.  and  5  A.M.  No  illiterate  minor  is  to  be 
employed  in  factories,  workshops,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishments  without  a  certifi- 
cate that  he  is  16  or  over  (1911), and  illiterate  minors  under  21  (formeriy  18)  must  attend 
evening  school  (ipi  1).  The  age  and  schooling  certificate  must  show  that  the  child  employed 
can  read  and  write  English  as  it  is  required  for  admission  to  the  fourth  grade  (1911).  The 
board  of  education  was  directed  (191 1)  to  report  iii  January  1913  on  the  need  of  vocational 
and  part  time  .schooling  for  working  children,  especially  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17. 

By  far  the  most  important  recent  labour  legislation  has  been  in  regard  to  pensions  and 
retirement  of  employees.  A  retirement  system  for  state  employees — practically  an  assisted 
old  age  pension — was  provided.  Contributions  from  employees  for  tne  fund  are  voluntary 
in  the  case  of  present  employees  but  are  compulsory  for  tnose  entering  the  service  after  the 
passage  of  the  act.  Retirement  may  take  place  after  service  of  15  years  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  head  of  the  department.  The  employees  share  not  only  in  the  expenses 
but  in  the  administration.  One  member  on  the  board  represents  employees,  as  one  does  the 
employers;  the  third  is  the  state  treasurer.  The  system  was  extended  to  municipalities  and 
to  counties,  and  any  town,  on  the  acceptance  of  tne  act  by  the  voters  in  19I2,  is  permitted 
to  pension  an  employee  incapacitated  for  labour  who  is  60  years  old  and^  who  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  town  for  25  years.  Besides,  several  acts  were  passed  providing  for  the  retire- 
meat  on  half  pay  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  in  municipal  employ. 

A  law  for  (elective)  state  insurance  against  accidents  was  passed  in  191 1  and  slightly 

amended  in  1012.     If  the  employers  choose  the  insurance  system,  the  common  law  defences 

are  abrogated.     To  be  compensated  a  disability  must  last  for  more  than  two  weeks.    The 

mount  of  damages  recoverable  was  fncreaaed  in  1^12.     In  case  of  deaths  k  is  300  tunes 
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the  half  weekly  wages,  but  not  less  then  I4  nor  more  than  $10  a  week;  and  if  there  are  no 
dependents,  I200;  in  case  of  total  disability,  50%  of  the  weekly  wages  (not  less  than  I4  nor 
more  than  $10  a  week,  with  a  limit  of  ^3,000  or  500  weeks);  in  case  oi  partial  disability,  50% 
of  the  weekly  wage  loss,  but  not  more  than  1 10  a  week  nor  longer  than  300  weeks.  All  acci- 
dents resulting  in  personal  injury  must  be  reported  by  the  employer  to  the  industrial  accident 
board  within  96  hours.  The  penalty  for  loss  of  life  of  a  railroad  employee  through  the  neglig- 
eaceof  the  corporation  employing  him  was  increased  from  l5,ooo  to  ^10,000  (1912).  The  law 
of  desertion  and  non-support  was  made  uniform  in  191 1* 

The  state  inspector  of  health  is  required  to  inspect  factories  for  proper  lighting  and  ordet 
necessary  changes  if  he  suspects  damage  to  the  eyes  of  employees  (1911).  Women  may  nor 
work  in  mercantile,  mechanical,  or  manufacturing  establishments  two  weeks  before  or  four 
weeks  after  childbirth  (191 1).  The  state  board  of  health  is  authorised  to  regulate  the  em* 
ployment  of  women  in  core  rooms  (1912}.  A  homestead  commission  was  establi^ed  to  re* 
port  (in  IQ13)  on  building  homesteads  for  workmen  in  suburbs  of  cities  and  towns.  •  A 
tenement  nouse  act  for  towns  was  passed  (1912).  The  state  board  of  health  received 
$10,000  in  191 1  and  $5,000  in  1912  for  the  investigation  of  infantile  paralysis.  A  state 
subsidy  of  $5  a  week  was  voted  (191 1)  for  every  indigent  patient  in  a  hospital  (or  ward, 
1912)  tor  tuberculosis  maintained  by  a  city  or  town;  and  cities  and  towns  with  more  thdA 
10,000  inhabitants  must  support  dispensaries  for  needy  tubercular  patients.  The  law  for 
the  prevention  of  infantile  blindness  was  made  more  definite  in  1912.  A  medical  milk 
commission  may  be  incorporated  for  the  supervision  of  the  production  of  milk  for  sick  rooms 
or  infants  (191 1).     The  cold  storage  of  certain  food  products  was  regulated  (191 2). 

Local  boards  of  health  were  required  to  establish  sanitary  stations  m  cities  or  towns  with 
populations  above  10,000  (191 1).  EHinking  water  and  individual  cups  are  to  be  furnished 
tn  all  railroad  cars  in  the  state  (19TI  and  1912).  The  sale  (except  wholesale),  the  rental  or 
the  leasing  of  firearms  is  to  be  licensed  by  the  mayor  and  council  of  each  city,  acting  as  a 
licensing  board  (191 1),  and  anyone  who  is  arrested  for  felony  and  found  in  possession  of  s 
revolver  or  pistol  without  a  licence  is  liable  to  imprisonment  from  one  to  ten  years  (191 1). 
The  proposal  to  abolish  capital  punishment  (which  recurs  annually)  was  defeated  in  I912 
by  a  much  more  decisive  vote  than  usual  (153  to  72). 

Cities  and  towns  were  permitted  (191 1)  to  establish  art  commissions.  Boston  waa 
empowered  to  spend  $1,000,000  in  six  yeais  for  a  high  jl!xss»ure  fire  service  (191 1).  Justices 
of  the  Boston  Municipal  Court  may  retire  at  the  age  of  70,  if  they  have  served  20  successive 
years,  and  may  receive  a  pension  equal  to  three  quarters  of  their  annual  salary  (1911). 

Hyde  Park  was  annexed  to  Boston  (ij9ii).  Lawrence  (November  7,  191 1;  6,027  t^ 
2,214  for  change;  6,077  to  1,358  for  commission  charter  over  other  charter  submitted)  and 
l^well  (December  19,  191 1)  adopted  new  charters  with  commission  form  of  government 
providing  for  recall,  initiative  and  referendum  and  no  {>arty  names  on  municipal  ballots; 
both  went  into  effect  on  January  i,  1912.  ^  The  municipal  board  of  control,  a  quasi-commis' 
sion  form  of  government,  which  had  been  in  use  in  Chelsea  for  3  years  (ever  since  the  fire  of 
April  1908)  was  replaced  November  7,  191 1,  by  the  old  system  of  government  by  a  mayor  and 
aldermen;  it  is  said  that  the  large  Jewish  population  thought  itself  insufficiently  represented 
on  a  small  board.  Cambridge  also  defeated  a  commission  charter  drafted  by  the  legislature 
(191 1 )  which  provided  for  five  department  heads  called  "supervisors"  (not  commissioners) 
and  for  initiative,  referendum  and  two  choice  nominations.  The  people  of  Pittsfield,  with  a 
choice  between  amending  their  old  charter  and  adopting  a  new  charter  for  government  by 
mayor  and  aldermen  or  by  commission  form  of  government  (191 1)  voved  to  amend  the 
charter  in  force.  The  1912  legislature  drafted  a  two  plan  act  for  Salem,  giving  the  voters 
the  choice  between  government  by  mayor  and  seven  councilmen  elected  from  districts 
and  government  by  five  commissioners  elected  at  large.  Both  forms  provided  for  recall, 
initiative  and  referendum.  At  the  state  election  in  19 12  the  voters  chose  the  latter  by  2,830 
to  746  votes.  In  1 9 12  the  Metropolitan  Plan  Commission  reported  to  the  legislature  recom- 
mending the  constitution  of  a  Metropolitan  Planning  Board. 

Finance. — The  state  tax  in  191 1  was  $5,500,000  (Si .880,395  was  on  the  city  of  Boston)* 
and  in  191 2  $6,250,000  ($2,137,000  on  the  city  of  Boston).  The  1907  inheritance  tax  law 
was  replaced  by  an  act  of  1912.^     False  or  exaggerated  statements  about  business  concerns 

*  This  act  divides  the  beneficiaries  into  three  classes  and  provides  that  in  cases  of  those  not 
near  of  kin — that  is,  not  in  the  other  two  classes — the  inheritance  tax  be  5  %  if  the  bequest 
be  less  than  $50,000;  6%  if  it  be  between  $50,000  and  $250,000;  7%  between  $250,000  and 
$1,000,000  and  8  %  if  over  $1,000,000;  that  in  cases  of  those  in  "Class  A"— that  is  husband. 


wife,  ancestor,  descendant  or  daughter-in-law  of  the  testator — the  tax  be  i  %  on  a  bequest 


$10,000  and  $25,000;  5%  between  $25,000  and  $50,000  and  for  greater  amounts  the  same  as 
for  those  not  near  of  km.  In  any  case  a  bequest  of  $1,000  or  less  is  exempt  from  tax  and  so  is 
a  bequest  to  a  charitable,  educational  or  religious  society  whose  property  is  exempt  from 
taxation,  or  for  the  public  use  of  any  city  or  town  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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affecting  the  value  of  bonds  are  punishable  by  a  fine  of  I500,  imprisofiment  for  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both.  The  office  of  supervisor  of  loan  agencies  was  created  and  aiiyone  who 
issues  loans  of  $300  or  less  at  a  rate,  including  interest  and  expenses,  greater  than  12  %  must 
secure  a  licence  from  the  supervisor,  who  is  authorised  to  fix  the  rates  of  interest.  In  191 1 
a  law  was  passed  against  monopolies  and  one  for  the  control  and  regulation  of  fraternal 
benefit  societies.  A  new  code  for  co-operative  banks  was  adopted  in  19I2.  There  was  in 
the  state  treasury  December  i,  191 1,  $6,208,336.  Receipts  for  the  year  were  $48,054,457 
and  expenditures  $47,892,827,  leaving  a  balance,  Etecember  i,  1912,  $6,369,965. 
'  Education, — A  code  aidopted  in'  191 1  for  state  aided  vocational  schools,  permits  industrial 
schools  to  be  established  under  the  local  school  board  (formeriy  onlv  under  special  board) 
ai^  to  receive  state  aid,  if  approved  by  the  board  of  education.  The  board  of  education  was 
authorised  to  investigate  the  advisability  of  establishing  and  maintaining  in  Taunton  or 
Attleborough  a  school  for  designing  silverware  and  jewelry.^  The  school  committee  of  any  city 
or  town  was  empowered  (191 1)  to  grant  the  temporary  use  of  school  buildings,  out  of  schodi 
houi%,  for  public  educational  purposes.  Among  the  appropriations  were:  $100,000  annually 
for  ten  years  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  m  return  for  80  free  scholarships — 
but  no  appropriation  in  19 17-21  unless  by  that  time  the  Institute  should  have  $1,000,000 
additional  endowment;  and  $50,000  annually  to  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
return  for  40  free  scholarships,  with  a  similar  proviso  in  regard  to  191 7-21,  unless  the  Insti- 
tute then  nave  an  additional  endowmetit  of  $350,000.  The  legislature  authorised  in  1912 
the  building  of  a  model  school  for  the  Salem  State  Normal  School,  the  contract  for  which 
was  let  in  the  autumn  of  1912;  and  the  establishment  of  independent  agricultural  schools  in 
Bristol  county  and  in  Essex  county  on  the  approval  of  the  voters,  which  was  granted  in 
November  1012:  in  Bristol,  17,869  votes  to  8,042;  in  Essex,  35,279  to '9,349. 

In  the  school  year  ending  July  i,  19 12  the  school  population  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
15  was  577,160;  the  total  enrollment  (all  ages),  546,914;  the  average  daily  attendance,  458,- 
065;  and  the  length  of  the  average  school  year  9.35  months.  Expenditures  were  $22,502,934 
($3,733,729  for  new  buildings,  etc.). 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  1910  of  all  10  years  and  over  was  5.2  (5.9  in  1900). 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  concluded  arrangements  in  191 2  for  removal 
to  the  Cambridge  side  of  the  Charles  River  Basin.  It  received  several  large  gifts  during 
1911-12:  about  $500j000  from  T.  (Pieman  du  Pont;  the  same  amount  from  the  widow  of 
W.  B.  Rogers,  the  founder;  $600,000  from  the  Francis  B.  Greene  Fund;  $2,500,000  from 
an  anonymous  benefactor;  and  $50,000  from  the  bequest  of  Nathaniel  Thayer  of  Lancaster, 
who  left  the  same  amount  to  the  General  Hospital  and  $250,000  to  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  It  also  received  in  19 12  from  Theodore  U.  Vail  the  George  Edward  Dering  col- 
lection (about  30,000  volumes)  of  electrical  books;  and  a  bequest  (not  available  within  21 
years)  from  C.  H.  Pratt  of  $750,000  for  a  school  of  naval'architecture  and  marine  engineering. 
On  October  10,  19 12  work  began  on  a  new  library  (from  plans  by  Horace  Trumbauer)  for 
Harvard  University  on  the  site  of  Gore  Hall,  the  old  library;  it  is  to  be  a  memorial  to  Harry 
Elldns  Widener,  who  was  lost  on  the  "Titanic"  and  whose  excellent  collection  of  rare  books 
was  given  to  the  University.  In  19 12  work  began  on  the  new  Germanic  museum,  and  plans 
were  approved  and  location  fixed  for  three  freshmen  dormitories.  A  new  house  for  the 
president  was  completed  and  occupied  late  in  1^12.  In  March  an  anonymous  gift  was  an- 
nounced to  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  of  a  new  electrical  laboratory  for  the 
study  of  high  tension  currents  and  a  location  and  plans  were  decided  on.  In  the  ssmie  month 
the  Collis  P.  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital  (for  the  study  of  cancer)  was  opened  near  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  group  of  buildings  on  Back  Bay,  Boston,  hi  April  1912,  by  the 
will  of  A.  L.  Rotch,  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory^  with  $50,000  for  maintenance 
was  given  to  Harvard  University.  A  bureau  of  research  in  municipal  government  was 
established  at  Harvard  in  191 1.  Amherst  College  which  has  definitely  returned  to  the 
humane  or  classical  curriculum,  in  May  1912  chose  as  president,  to  succeed  George  Harris 
(b.  1844),  who  resigned  November  16,  lotr,  Alexander  Meiklejohn  (b.  1872),  who  graduated 
at  Brown  University  in  1893,  taught  philosophy  there  and  became  dean  in  l^i.  He  was 
inaugurated  at  Amnerst  on  October  16,  1912.  On  June  9,  191 1  Ellen  Fitz  Piendleton 
(b.  1864),  dean  of  Wellestey  College,  was  elected  its  president,  succeeding  Caroline  Hazard. 
Mount  Holyoke  College  on  October  8,  1912,  celebrated  with  a  pageant  its  75th  anniversary 
and  completed  an  endowment  fund  of  $552,000.  Lemuel  Herbert  Murlin  (b.  i86i)e  ra^sident 
of  Baker  University,  Baldwin,  Kansas,  in  1894-1911,  was  inaugurated  president  of  Boston 
University,  October  20,  191 1.  By  two  acts  of  19 12  Wheaton  Female  Seminary  (founded 
183d)  at  Norton  was  authorised  to  hold  $1,000,000  of  additional  real  and  personal  estate, 
to  change  its  name  to  Wheaton  College  and  to  grant  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M. 

Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions. — ^The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Training 
Schools  was  established  in  191  x  to  replace  the  separate  boards  controlling  the  Lyman  School 
at  Wcstboro,  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

*  No  school  had  been  established  at  the  end  of  1912,  but  certain  evening  courses  were 
^ven  in  1911  and  1912  in  Taunton  and  North  Attleborough  schools  for  the  benefit  of  si! ven- 
tre and  jewelry  designers— half  the  expenses  being  borne  by  the  state. 
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at  Shhrley  (opened  1909).  DefNirtnicnts  of  defective  delinauents  wece  created  at  the  Reform* 
atory  for  Women,  at  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  ana  at  the  State  Farm»  and  criminal 
defectives  from  .other  institutions  are  to  be  turned  over  to  these  departments.  The  super- 
vision of  wayward  and  delinquent  children  was  transferred  in  1912  from  the  state  board  -of 
charity  to  a  commission  on  probation.  The  use  of  solitary  confinement  rboms  inrefi^ma* 
tones  was  forbidden,  and  corpocal  puniahknent  in  the  Lyman  School  was  restricted.  Prisqners 
of  the  state  prison. may  be  released  on  parole  af^er  ^rving  two-thirds  of  the  minimum  term  of 
two  years,  and  the  same  provision  was  extended  in  1912  to  prisoners  transferred  from  the 
state  prison  to  the  reformatofy.  The  prison  comhiissioner  is  required  to  arrange  for  the 
segregation  of  epileptic  prisoners  in  any  state  institution.  In  191 1  Governor  Foss  freed  so 
many  oonvicta  that  the  pardoning  committee  of  the  executive  council  adapted  in  191a 
stricter  rules,  governing  pardons. 

The  state's  appropriations  for  penal  and  charitable  institutions  are  large  and  in  almost 
every  instance  the  appropriation  carries  a  latge  amount  from  the  receipts  of  the  institution 
at  the  time  in  the  treasury.  The  plan  6f  hia4cing  goods  for  pnblic  use  by  the  labour  of  prisoners 
^^as  enlarged  in  19 1 3.  The  Worcester  State  Asylum  is  to  be  superseded  by  one  on  the 
Grafton  Colony  (opened  X903as  a. branch  of  the  Worcester  Asyjlum)*  where  additional  build- 
ings are  to  be  completed  in  191^  A  commission  was  appointed  in  1912  to  report,  in  January, 
19 13,  on  the  support  of  dependent  minor  children  of  widowed  mothers.  Experiments  in  tne 
cases  of  inebriates  and  users  of  drugs  which  had  been  carried  on  for  many  years  at  the  Fox- 
boro  State  Hospital  for  the  insane,  Ted  to  the  establishment  in  191a  of  a  separate  instttotion 
for  inebriates  known  as  the  Norfolk  State  Hospital  .and  comprising  i«ooo  acres  and  three 
groups  of  buildings  in  the  towns  of  Norfolk  and  Walpole.  Iii  1912  the  psychopathic  depart- 
ment of  the  Boston  State  Hospital  was  establishea  in  Its  new  building  oh  tne  Fenway  in 
Boston.  In  1912  the  Perkins  fn^itution  for  the  Blind  became  established  in  its  extensive 
new  buildings,  begun  in  Februaiy^  191  it  in  Watertown. 

History. — In  191 1  and  T912  the  majority  of  the  legislature  was  Republican  and 
90  were  all  state  of&cers  except  the  Democratic  governor,  Eugene  Noble  Foss  (b.  185^), 
a  prominent  leather  manufacturer  and  an  advocate  of  tariff  revision  and  redprocity^ 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  F^eral  House  of  Representatives  in  1910-11.  Ill  191 1 
he  def(!ated  Louis  Adams  Frothitigam  (b.  1871;  speaker,  state  house  t)f  representatives 
1904-05;  lieutenant-governor,  1909),  Republican,  by  214,897  votes  (36,160  votes  on 
Democratic  Progressive  ticket)  to  206,795;^  the  Socialist  votewa9'i3,35S.  All  candi- 
dates for  state  office  at  this  election  (November  7,  191 1)  were  chosen  for  the  first  time 
by  direct  vote  at  primaries,  the  later  election  of  the  conventions  being  a  meie  formal 
acquiescence  in  the  primary  nominations.  In  191 2  Governor  Foss  was  renominated 
by  the  Democrats)  getting  63>ooo  votes  in  the  primaries  ta  36,000  for  Pelletier,  and 
was  again  elected,  in  November,  by  1 93,184  to  143,597  for  the  RepublicaB  candidate, 
Joseph  Walker,  speaker  of  the  state  lower  house  in  1909-11,  and  122^602  for  Charles 
Sumner  Bird  (b.  1855),  Progressive,  a  paper  manufacturer.  With  Foss,  a  Democratic 
lieutenant-governor  was  elected  (with  31465  votes  less  than  for  Foss)  for  the  first  time — 
David  I.  Walsh,  who  had  been  defeated  for  the  same  office  in  1911  by  Robert  Luce 
(b.  1862),  Republican.  The  Democratic  candidate  for  secretary  was  elected,  but  the 
Republicans  elected  treasurer,  auditor  and  attorney  general.  There  will  still  be  a 
Republican  tnajority  in  the  governoir's'couhcil  and  a  Republican  plurality  in  the  1913 
legislature  (in  which  there  will  be  i  Socialist,  from  Haverhill,  and  8  Progressives) — as* 
suring  the  election  of  a  Republican*  as  United  States  senator  to  succeed  W.  Muifray 
Crane  (b.  1853;  governor  1900-02;  senator  1904-13),  who  refused  (May  21)  to  be  a 
candidate  for  re-election.  The  principat  Democratic  candidate  for  the  senatorship  had 
been  John  Francis  Fitzgerald  (b.  1863;  representative  in  Congress,  1895-1901  ;*  mayor 
of  Boston  i9o6-*>7  and  1910-11).  Republican' candidates  were  ex-governor  Ebea  Si 
Draper,  William  B.  Plunkett  and  Congressmen  John  Wingate  Weeks  (b.  i860;  gradu*- 
ated  U>S.  Naval  Academy  i88r;  representative  in  Congnefis  since  1905)  and  S»  W. 
McCall.  Week&  was  chosen  January  13,  1913.  On  January  18,  191 1,  Henty  Cabot 
Lodge,  Republican,  was  re-elected  U.S.  senator.- 

The  primary  contest  for  the  presidential  campaign  was  marked  by  tihe  speeches  of 
President  Taft  and  of  ex-President  Roosevdt  in  the  state  Taft  carried  the  preferentild 
primary  (MAy  i,  1912)  by  3,655  votes  but  the  8  delegates-at-largc  for  Roosevelt  were 
chosen— apparently  because  i3,ock>  ballots  for  the  Taft  candidates  were  invalidated 
on  a  technicality.    Roosevelt  immediately  instructed  these  delegates-at-large  to  vote 
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for  Taft.  In  November  Woodrow  Wilson  carried  the  state,  receiving  173,408  votes  to 
155,948  for  Taft,  142,228  for  Roosevelt  and  12,616  for  Debs  (who  got  10,781  votes  in 
1908).  Of  the  16  congressmen  (14  imder  the  previous  apportionment)  9  are  Republicans 
(10  in  the  last  Congress). 

Boston  (January  10,  191 1),  North  Adams,  Lowell  and  Lawrence  (December  19, 
191 1)  voted  for  the  licence  of  liquor.  On  October  14, 1912,  Revere  voted  for  annexation 
to  Boston.  On  Pecember  3, 191 2,  municipal  elections  were  held  in  14  cities  and  mayors 
were  re-elected  in  more  than  half  of  these.  "  No  licence  "  was  voted  in  Quincy,  and 
licence  in  Gloucester  On  December  10  municipal  elections  were  held  in  15  cities,  la 
of  which  chose  mayors.  On  the  liquor  question  there  was  but  one  change,  Ne^buryport 
going  "wet**  (by  3  votes)  for  the  first  time  in  7  years.  The  "  bar  and  bottle  "  law  of  1910, 
forbidding  the  sale  of  bottled  liquors  (or  tliose  to  be  taken  a  Way)  in  saloons  where  in- 
toxicants are  drunk,  went  into  effect  May  i,  191 1;  this  has  resulted  in  the  immediate 
decrease  of  the  number  of  licences  issued  and  in  force.  In  the  191 1  election  an  unsuccess* 
ful  attempt  was  made  to  recall  Mayor  John  Francis  Fitzgerild  of  Boston  under  the 
provision  of  the  1909  charter  that  in  the  middle  of  the  maypr's  four-year  term  there 
shall  be  a  vote  whether  he  be  recalled. 

An  act  reducing  the  maximum  working  hours  for  women  and  children  from  56  to 
54  hours  a  week — although  the  maximum  was  still  58  in  New  Hampshire  and  60  in 
Vermont — went  into  effect  January  i,  191 2.     Due  notice  of  this  change  was  given, 
but  in  the  textile  mills  of  Lawrence  apparently  no  notice  was  given  of  a  cut  in  wages 
following  the  reduction  in  hours  (applied  to  all  employees,  as  more  than  half  were  women 
and  children).    The  cut  in  pay  aggravated  previous  discontent  with  the  bonus  or 
premium  system,  giving  extra  pay  for  increased  output  if  not  more  over  one  day's  work 
were  lost;  and  on  January  11  a. strike  began,  in  which  14,000  employees  joined  in  the 
first  few  weeks;  23,000  were  concerned  at  the  most  and  about  17,000  were  out  when 
the  strike  practically  closed  March  14.    There  was  little  organisation  when  the  strike 
began;  a  mule  spinners'  union  and  some  other  crafts,  mostly  English  speaking,  included 
2,500  men, — these  were  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  did 
not  cooperate  in  the  strike  and  whose  representative,  John  Oolden,  head  of  the  Tex- 
tile Workers  of  America,  left  Lawrence  as  soon  as  the  strike  began  and  denounced  it  as  rev- 
olutionary; and  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  had  organised  a  few  of  the  less 
skillful  workmen  regardless  of  crafts — probably  it  had  300  paid  up  members  on  its  rolls  at 
the  beginning  of  the  strike.     The  municipal  police  were  unused  to  strikes,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 15  the  local  militia  was  called  out  for  patrol  duty.     Five  days  later  Joseph  J.  Ettor 
(b.  1887)  of  New  York  City,  one  of  the  5  members  of  the  general  executive  board  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  (I.W.W.),  came  to  Lawrence  to  lead  the  strike.    In 
a  riot  (January  29)  Anna  Lopizzo  was  killed — probably  by  a  stray  bullet,  and  two  days 
later  Ettor  and  his  assistant,  Arturo  Giovannitti,  were  arrested  as  accessories  to  the 
murder;  the  control  of  the  strike  then  passed  to  William  D.  Haywood,  an  I.W.W.  leader 
formerly  prominent  in  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  and  in  its  strikes  in  Colorado 
and  Idaho.    On  January  30,  a  Syrian  boy  was  bayonetted  because  he  did  not  **  move 
on."    The  same  day  Governor  Foss  (and  February  8  a  joint  committee  of  the  legisla- 
ture), attempted  intercession.    To  secure  sympathy  and  to  lessen  the  number  to  be 
supported  in  Lawrence,  a  plan  which  had  been  used  in  Europe  was  adopted' — partly  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  (Socialist)  New  York  Call — and  children  were  shipped  to  sympa- 
thisers in  other  cities — about  120,  February  10,  to  New  York  City,  and  later,  30  to  Barre, 
Vermont,  40  to  Philadelphia,  90  more  to  New  York  and  40  to  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire.   A  newly  appointed  chief  of  police  stopped  the  sending  of  more  children,  and  a 
city  magistrate  ruled  that  the  parents'-  action  might  be  considered  neglect.     A  Federal 
enquiry  into  the  action  of  the  municipal  authorities  in  preventing  children  from  leaving 
the  city  was  ordered  February  27, 1912.    After  nearly  ten  weeks  the  strike  ended  with 
a  victory  for  the  workmen,  an  advance  of  wages  in  nearly  all  the  textile  mills  of  New 
England  and  a  change  of  the  premium  system  so  that  it  applies  to  two-week  (instead 
of  four  week)  periods.    The  president  of  the  American  Woolen  Company  of  Lawrence, 
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William  M.  Wood,  was  arrested  August  30,  charged  with  "  planting  "  dynamite  during 
the  strike  to  discredit  the  strikers.  On  a  similar  charge  the  city  clerk,  John  J.  Breen, 
was  arrested  in  January,  was  convicted  and,  October  i,  was  recalled  from  office  by  3,373 
votes  to  2,269.  As  the  titoie  for  the  trial  of  Giovannitti  and  Ettor  (at  Salem,  by  change 
of  venue)  approached,  trouble  broke  out  again;  Haywood  was  arrested  inr  Boston 
(September  15)  for  inciting  a  strike  of  protest  against  the  imprisonment  of  the  two; 
there  was  an  actual  cessation  of  work,  beginning  September  27,  with  violence  on  the 
29th  and  30th,  but  the  mills  reopened  October  3.  Ettor,  Giovannitti  and  a  workman 
named  Caruso  were  acquitted  on  November  26.  The  conditions  of  the  strike  were 
unusual  in  that  the  workmen  were  of  so  many  different  nationalities — Italians,  Portuguese, 
Belgians,  Germans,  Polish,  Lithuanians,  Syrians,  Armenians,  etc.  Several  nationalities 
had  cooperative  associations  which  helped  support  the  strikers  by  loans,  by  maintain- 
ing soup-kitchens,  and  in  other  ways.* 

During  the  year  there  were  several  other  strikes  in  the  state:  on  the  Boston  elevated 
railway  (June  7  to  July  29),  a  victory  for  the  strikers  who  appealed  to  the  state  board 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration;  a  peaceful  strike  at  New  Bedford  in  the  cotton  mills 
Quly  t5-Sept.  10),  protesting  unsuccessfully  against  a  new  system  of  grading,  introduced 
after  a  strike  in  the  spring;  a  textile  strike  in  Lowell  (March  2 5- April  22  with  some 
rioting  afterwards), — like  the  preceding  marked  by  quarrels  between  the  I.W.W.  and 
the  Federation  of  I^bor,  a  victory  tor  the  employees;  a  strike  of  2,000  cotton  mill  opera- 
tives in  Clinton  (March  20-April  22),  resulting  in  an  increase  of  10%  with  an  unsuccess- 
ful after-strike  (June  26)  for  the  reinstatement  of  one  man;  a  strike  a  month  long, 
ending  April  9,  at  West  Warren  cotton  mills,  resulting  in  a  victory;  a  weavers'  strike 
(August  5-16)  at  Adams;  in  Lynn,  a  glaziers'  strike  (September)  and  a  shoe  cutters' 
strike  (October  16-November  i);  and  a  longshoremen's  strike  in  Boston  (January  4- 
February  14),  also  successfxil.   ■ 

In  Boston  the  "  Boston  191 5  "  movement,  an  elaborate  plan  for  city  betterment 

under  the  chamber  of  commerce,  is  doing  much  to  improve  the  city  and  assist  its 

growth.     In    191 1   subway  leases  were  extended  to  1936,  and  work  was  begun  on 

the  Boylston  Street  and  Dorchester  tunnels  and  on  an  extension  of  the  East  Boston 

tunnel.      On  March    23,  1912  the  subway  from  Park  Street,   Boston,  to  Harvard 

Square,  Cambridge,  3  miles,  on  which  work  was  begun  July  12,  1909,  was  formally 

opened  to  the  public.    In  September  191 2  work  began  on  the  Stadium  Bridge,  over 

the   Charles   River  between  Cambridge  and  Brighton,  the  gift  of  Larz  Anderson^ 

In  Concprd  the  Orchard  house  was  purchased  in  191 2  as  a  memorial  to  Louisa  May 

Alcott.    In  Pittsfield  a  company  of  50  citizens  established  a  community  theatre  for  the 

presentation  of  good  plays  at  low  prices.     In  Northampton,  where  there  has  been  a 

municipal  hall  for  theatrical  performances  for  nearly  20  years,  the  Northampton 

Players,  a  municipal  company,  was  organised  in  the  autumn  of  191 2;  it  is  probably  the 

iirst  theatrical  company  owned,  directed  and  managed  by  an  American  municipality. 

The  town  of  Abington  celebrated  on  June  10, 191 2  its  200th  anniversary  and  dedicated 

a  memorial  bridge  and  arch  to  the  men  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War.    The  town  of 

Hingham  on  November  25,  191 2  dedicated  a  memorial  bell-tower  to  its  foundeirs, 

Bibliograpky, — Acts  and  Resolves  (2  vols.,  Boston,  I9rr  and  1912);  other  ofBcial  reportsj 
the  Manual  of  the  General  Court  {ibtd,,  1912);  C.  J.  Hilkey,  Le^l  Development  in  Colonial 
Mtissachusetts,  1630-1686  (New  York,  1910);  Labor  Laws  and  Their  Enforcement  in  Special 
Reference  to  Massachusetts  (vol.  ii  of  Studies  in  Economic  Relations  of  Women,  Boston, 
1912);  Diary  of  Cotton  Mather,  1681*^1^08  (Part  I,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1911); 
Grace  G.  Niles,  The  Hoosac  Valley ^  its  Legends  and  History  (New  Yorkj  191^). 

MICHIGAK^ 

Population  (1910)  2,810,173  (16.1%  more  than  in  1900);  43.6%  were  whites  of 
native  parentage,  21.2%  were  foreign-born  whites,  and  0.6%  were  negroes.     Density 

*  See  Report  on  Strike  of  Textile  Workers  in  Lawrence,  Mass,;  Senate  Document  iVc.  8^0, 
62nd  Congress,  2nd  Session  (Washington,  I9I2)« 
*See  El  B.  xviii,  571  et  seq. 
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48^  fo  the  sq.  m.  The  proportion  in  purely  rural  territory  decreased  from  49.^%  to 
42.6%  in  1900-10.  In  1910  the  24  places  of  io,oooor  more  were:  Detroit,  465,766  (-285,- 
704  in  1900);  Grand  Rapids,  112,571;  Saginaw,  50,510;  Bay  City,  45,166  (27,628  in 
1900);  Kalamazoo,  39»437;  FHnt,  38,550  (i3,i03  in  1900);  Jackson,  3i»433;  Lansing, 
31,229.(16,485  in  1900);  Battle  Creek)  25,267;  Muskegon,  24^062;  Port  Huron,  18,863; 
Ann  Arbor,  14,817;  Pontiac,  14,532;  Escanaba,  13,194;  Ironwood,'  12,821;  Alpena, 
12,706;  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  12,615;  Isl^>eming,  12,448;  Manistee,  12,381;  Traverse  City, 
12,115;  Marquette,  1 1,503;  Adrian,  10,763;  Menominee,  10,507;  and  Holland,  10^90. 

Agricidture, — The  acreage  in  farms  increased  from  17,561,698  to  18,940,614  between  1900 
and  1910  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  11,790,250  to  12,832,078;  the  average  farm 
acreage  increased  from  86.4  to  91.5,  and  the  value  of  farm  property  from  $690,355,734  to 
$1,088,858,379  ($615,258,348  land;  $285,879,951  buildings;  $40,916,285  implements;  $137.- 
^3i795  domestic  animalsji.  Of  the  land  area  51.5%  was  in  farms.  The  average  value  of 
farm  land  per  acre  was  $32.48.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (172,310  by  owners, 
1,961  by  managers  arid  32,689  by  tenants).  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal 
crops  were:  Indian  com,  55,250,000  bu.  (1,625,000  A.);  wheat,  7,000,000  (700,000  A.); 
oats,  51,826,000  bu.  (1,485,000  A.);  barley,  2,262,000  bu.  (87,000  A.);  rye,  4,921,000  bu. 
(370,000  A.);  buckwheat,  1,088,000  bu.  (64,000  A.);  potatoes,  36,750,000  bu.  (350,000  A.); 
hay,  3,185,000  tons  (2,395,000  A.)  and  sugar  beets,  1,4^3,856  tons  (145,837  AT).  In  1909 
(IJ.S.  Census)  the  value  of  chicory  was  $70,020  (1,584  A.);  of  mint,  $194,391  (6,360  A.);  of 
vegetables  (excluding  potatoes),  $6,286,645;  of  flowers  and  plants,  $1,143,764;  of  small  fruits, 
$2,028,365;  of  orchard  fruits,  $9,020,842  (apples,  $5,969,080);  of  grapes,  $1,531,057.  On 
January  i,  1912  there  were  on  farms:  634,000  horses,  4,000  mules,  806,000  milch  cows, 
701,000  other  neat  cattle,  2,276,000  sheep  and  1,382,000  swine. 

^  Laws  of  191 1  permit  the  incorporation  of  mutual  insurance  companies  against  damage  by 
hail;  exempt  private  forest  reserves  from  taxation;  and  permit  county  boards  of  supervisors 
to  levy  a  tax  tp  advertise  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the. county.  Juvenile  com  growing 
associations  have  accomplished  much  in  the  state  since  1908.  Since  1904  there  has  been  a 
Michi|^an  Corn  Improvement  Association. 

Mineral  Products, — ^Total  value,  191 1,  $65,077,232.  The  largest  item  was  copper,  218,- 
i85»236  lbs.  ($27,273,155),  a  little  less  than  in  1910  and  ranking  the  state  3rd  in  copper  produc- 
tion. From  copper  lodes  were  taken  497,281  oz.  of  silver,  about  one^haU  mare  than  m  1910. 
The  state  ranked  2nd  fto  Minnesota)  in  the  amount  of  iron  ore,  8,^44,393  tons  ($23,808,935), 
which  was  nearlv  one-half  less  than  in  1910.  The  output  of  pig  iron  was  304,654  tons  ($4,- 
672,799;  not  included  in  the  total  given  above).  When  the  state  board  of  tax  commissioners 
appraised  the  mining  property  of  the  state  in  191 1  it  was  estimated  that  the  reserves  c^  iron 
ore  in  mines  were  124^598,164  tons,  omitting  ores  of  40%  grade  which  can  be  mined  in  the 
Gogebic  and  Marquette  ranges.  The  output  of  coal  was  1,476,074  tons  ($2,791,461).  The 
value  of  salt,  $2,^^5,983,  was  greater  than  that  in  any  other  state,  though  tne  amount  was 
less  than  that  of  New  York.  Cement  (afl  Portlartd)  was  valued  at  $3,024,676,  from  il  pro- 
ducing plants.  Clay  products  (almost  entirely  brick  and  tile)  were  valued  at  $2,083,932. 
The  state  ranked  3ra  in  the  output  of  g[ypsum  and  2nd  in  grindstones  and  scythestones.  A 
little  graphite  is  prepared  from  graphitic  slate. 

Manufactures, — In  1904-OQ  the  number  of  manufactories  increased  from  7,446  to  9,159 
and  that  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  200,196  (175,^29  wage-earners)  to 
271,071  (231,409  wage-earners);  the  capital  invested  from  $337,894,000  to  $583,947,000 
(72.8%);  and  tne  value  of  products  from  $429,120,000  to  $685,109,000,  In  1909  the  state 
rankeo^th  in  the  value  of  all  products,  and  as  in  1904,  ist  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles, 
with  38.8%  (in  1904, 26.6%)  of  the  vaiueofthecountry'stotal.  Theoutputin  1909,  $96,651,000, 
was  more  than  12  times  as  much  as  in  1904.  Nearly  one-eleventh  of  tne  state 's  product  value 
in  1909  was  the  value,  $61 ,5 1^,000,  of  lumber  and  timber.  Furniture  was  valued  at  $28,642^,- 
000  ($12,630,000  from  Grand  Rapids).  Other  items  were:  foundry  and  machine-shop  prod- 
ucts, $45t399f<>oo;  tobacco,  mostly  cigars  and  cigarettes,  $16,179,000;  leather,  $15,331,000; 
paper  and  wood-pulp,  $13,922,000;  brass  and  bronze  products,  $13,890,000,  ranking  the  state 
3rd  in  this  industry;  patent  medidnes,  etc.,  $13,475,000— ^in  this  industry  Michigan  ranked 
2nd'^  slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  $i3.435iOOo;  chemfcals,  $12,890,000,  ranking  the  state 
4th;  food-preparatk>ns,  $11,492,000;  beet-sugar,  $10,477,000,  being  more  than  one-fifth  the 
output  of  the  entire  country.  The  principal  manufacturing  cities  were:  Detroit,  $252,992,- 
000,  in  1909  the  6th  manufacturing  city  of  the  country;  Grand  Rapids,  $42,231,000,  of 
which  three-tenths  was  the  value  of  furniture;  Plirit,  $24,118,000,  three-fourths  being  auto- 
mobiles; carriages  and  wagons;  Battle  Creek,  $20,174^000,  nearly  one^faalf  being  food  prep- 
arations; Saginaw,  $18,833,000,  princioally  beet-sugar  and  luniber;  Kalamazoo^  $f  7,001,000 
oaper  and  wood-pulp,  and  corsets;  Lansing,  $16,567,600,  one-half  automobiles;  Jackson. 
$14,006,000,  one-third  aOtomobiles;  and  Bay  City,  $10,294,000,  lumber. 

Transportation, —  Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  9,100.98.  The  Federal  govem- 
Tient  widened  St.  Mary's  river  in  1911  and  in  1912  practically  cottiptded  improvements  in 
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the  Amheretburg  and  Livingstoae  channds  of  the  EKstroit  river  and  the  3,000  ft.  long  concrete 
superstructure  of  the  breakwater  at  Marquette,  which  by  the  River  and  Harbour  Acts  of  19 10 
and  1911  is  to  be  extended  1,500  ft.  further. 

Legislation. — Besides  the  regular  session  of  the  legislature  in  191 1  there  were  special 
sessions  in  191 2  adjourning  respectively  on  March  20th  and  April  roth.  On  February 
23,  191 1,  the  proposed  i6th  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  was  ratified.  In 
1912  two  amendments  were  proposed,  one  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  and  the  other 
giving  to  electors  in  cities  and  villages  power  to  make  or  amend  their  charters.  In 
November  191 2  the  latter  was  carried  (285,911  to  X38>579},  the  former  defeated  by 
248,135  to  247,375  votes. 

A  law  of  1912  provides  for  a  presidential  preferential  primary.  In  lOii  the  legislature 
amended  the  registration  law;  created  ^u^tiCe  courts  in  cities  of  100,000  inhabitants  or  more; 
and  abolished  tne  office  of  the  commissioner  of  mineral  statistics.  The  law  in  regard  to 
concealed  weapons  was  amended  by  including  amone  prohibited  weapons  hatpins  more  than 
ten  inches  long.  Married  women  have  a  right  to  tneir  personal  earnings.  The  legislature 
voted  |i^,ooo  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Zachariah  Chandler  in  the  National  Statuary 
Hall  of  tne  Capitol  in  Washington. 

An  employers'  liability  law  of  the  jjseudo-elective  sortythe  election  both  of  employer  and 
of  employee  being  assumed  unless  notice  to  the  contrary  is  given — was  enacted  in  X912,  and 
went  into  effect  on  September  ist.  It  does  not  apply  to  farm  hands  and  domestic  servants. 
There  is  no  compensation  for  a  disability  lasting  less  than  two  weeks;  and  compensation  be- 
gins on  the  I5tn  day,  but  on  the  first  day  if.  the  disability  lasts  more  than  8  weeks.  In 
case  of  death  the  compensation  is  one-half  the  average  weekly  wage  for  300  weeks,  but  not 
more  than  1 10  nor  less  than  I4  a  weeki  If  the  family  left  is  only  partially  dependent, 
compensation  is  proportional  to  the  degree  of  dependence.  If  there  are  no  dependents, 
$200  is  the  maximum.  In  case  of  total  incapacity,  the  compensation  is  one-half  the  average 
weekly  wage  (between  $^  and  $10)  for  not  more  than  500  weeks  or  $4,000.  For  partial 
incapacity  the  compensation  is  one-half  the  difference  between  the  wages  before  the  accident 
and  after  the  accident, — not  more  than  $10  nor  for  more  than  300  weeks.  The  act  specifies 
compensation  for  maimings  on  the  basis  of  wages  paid.  Death  terminates  a  disability  in* 
dcmnity,  but  a  death  benefit  must  be  paid.  One  member  of  an  industrial  board,  (three  mem- 
bers) and  one  person  chosen  by  each  01  the  parties  to  any  dispute  form  a  board  oif  arbitration. 
Special  provisions  for  the  formation  of  mutual  insurance  companies  of  employers  who  elect 
to  come  under  the  employers*  liability  law  were  passed  in  1912.  The  number  of  free  employ- 
ment bureaus  was  increased  from  8  to  10.  The  law  of  1889  creating  a  state  court  of  medi- 
ation and  arbitration  of  labour  disputes  was  repealed.  All  physicians  are  required  to  report 
to  the  state  board  of  health  the  name,  the  address,  the  place  of'^employment  and  the  length  of 
employment  of  those  having  occupational  diseases. 

A  new  child  labour  code  of  191 1  forbids  children  to  work  on  the  stage,  in  shows,  pool-rooiias 
or  dance  Halls  where  liquor  is  sold,  makes  hours  for  children  under  18,  10  a  day  (average  9) 
and  54  ^  week  in  factories,  mills,  warehouses  and  workshops,  but  not  in  canneries,  and  re- 
quires employment  permits  to  be  issued  (only  to  those  completing  the  fourth  grade)  by  school 
officers  or  probate  judges,  instead  of  by  employees  of  the  state  department  of  labour.  No  girl 
under  18  is  allowed  to  work  in  a  factory  and  no  child  under  16  in  a  factory,  workshop,  mine 
or  messenger  service  between  6  p.m.  and  6  a.m.;  and  no  child  under  18  in  messenger  service 
between  10  p.m.  and  5  a.m.  City  aid,  not  more  than  $3.00  a  week  for  each  child  or  S6.00  for 
a  family,  may  be  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  truant  officers  to  widows  whose  children  'a 
work  is  n^essaty  for  the  support  of  a  family.     Free  text  books  also  may  be  suppUed. 

A  law  forbidding  brewenes  to  own  saloons  (directly  or  indirectly)  was  passed  in  1912, 
The  supreme  court  held  uncorlstitutional  a  clause  in  the  local  option  prohibition  law  exempt- 
ing from  the  prohibition  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  cider  from  home-grown  fruits.  A 
medical  milk  commission  may  be  incorporated  in  any  city,  village  or  township  to  supervise 
milk  supplies  for  infants  and  sick  rooms.  The  office  of  state  fire  marshal  was  created  and 
the  marsnal  must  enforce  a  law  that  schools  have  fire  drills  once  a  month.  The  sale  and 
use  of  toy  pistols,  guns  and  cannon  shooting  blank  cartridges  was  forbidden  as  well  as  the  use 
o(  fireworks  containing  picric  acid  or  fire  crackers  above  specified  size  and  explosive  force. 
Immoral  advertising  is  forbidden  and  pandering  is  made  punishable  by  30  years*  imprisonment. 

Telephone  lines  and  companies  are  made  common  carriers  under  the  control  of  the  state 
railroad  commission  and  express  rates  are  regulated  by  an  amendment  to  the  common  carriers 
act.     A  uniform  bill  of  ladm^;  act  was  passed. 

Under  a  homerrule  law  Last  Jordan,  Fremont,  Pontiac  (Jan.  30th;  in  effect  Apr.  loth) 
and  Wyandotte  adopted  commission  governments  in  1911.  Port  Huron  adopted  a  cpmmia- 
sion  charter  November  5,  1910.  Lansing  adopted  a  home  rule  charter  on  August  27,  1912; 
in  effect  October  7, 1912 ;  amendments  mav  be  proposed  by  initiative  petition.  A  new  charter 
proposed  for  Grand  Rapids  was  defeatecf  by  6,878  votes  to  5,596  on  February  20,  1012;  it 
wa9 a  ''Federal"  plan  with  legislative  (council  of  12  aldermen,  one  from  each  ward),  aaminid* 
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trative  and  judicial  departnients,-*-the  mayor  to  appoint  four  general  managers  to  be  heads 
of  departments  of  public  works,  health  and  safety,  parks  and  public  property,  and  finance 
and  revenue.  St.  Joseph  adopted  a  commission  charter  in  1912.  Charter  commissions  in 
Holland  and  Saginaw  have  not  yet  reported. 

Finance, — In  191 1  a  special  tax  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  entire 
system  of  taction;  and  a  state  board  of  equalisation  was  created.  The  board  of  tax  com- 
missioners under  a  law  of  19 11  inventoried  and  appraised  ail  mining  property  and  mineral 
rights;  these  are  all  taxable  under  this  act.  The  legislature  provided  tor  a  tax  of  5  mills  on 
mortgages  and  liens  and  for  taxes  on  railway  stock,  bonds,  interest  coupons,  etc.,  by  an  act 
which  requires  corporations  to  deduct  the  tax  from  dividend,  interest  or  principal  to  be  paid 
to  the  holders  of  bonds.  A  uniform  accounting  system  is  to  be  adopted  in  all  state  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  institutions  and  boards;  the  system  was  not  introduced  throughout  in  1912. 
Maximum  rates  of  interest  to  be  charged  by  pawn-brokers  were  prescribed.  In  1912  a  tax 
of  $2,060,000  for  191 1  and  one  of  $1,063,000  for  191 2  were  made  for  appropriations  for  which 
the  legislature  had  provided  no  special  tax.  The  state  treasurer's  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  191 2  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $8,980,404  (as  compared  with  $2,235,42^  at  the 
end  otthe  preceding  year),  and  receipts  of  $14,190,498.  Of  the  total  amount  on  nand  $5,j.66,- 
584  was  primary  school  interest  fund  and  $3,372,608  general  fund.  Nearly  one-half  ot  the 
receipts  was  from  county  treasurers  and  nearly  as  large  a  proportion — partly  included  in  the 
other  class  —  was  from  business  corporations,  $5,317,205. 

Education. — ^The  compulsory  education  law  of  191 1  has  been  described  above.  Districts 
that  do  not  maintain  high  schools  must  pay  tuition  to  one  of  the  three  nearest  high  schools 
for  children  who  have  completed  eight  grades.  Any  school  district  may  establish  a  vocational 
school  or  a  gymnasium  and  is  empowered  to  accept  gifts  and  legacies;  this  law  enabled  the 
schools  of  West  Saginaw  to  accept  a  bequest  for  vocational  education.  In  the  autumn  of 
1912  an  industrial  co-operative  depKirtment  w^as  opened  in  the  Lansing  high  school.  Physical 
training  must  be^  taught  in  public  schools  in  city  school  districts  with  a  population  greater 
than  10,000  and  in  all  state  normal  schools.  The  township  unit  law  was  amended  by  an  act 
which  permits  women  to  vote  on  the  question  of  reorganising  under  this  law.  Fraternities 
and  school  societies  were  abolished  in  alt  public  schools.  In  1910  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
in  the  population  10  years  and  over  was  3.3  (4.2  in  1900).  In  the  school  year  ending  June 
30,  1912  the  number  of  children  between  5  and  20  was  783,770,  the  total  enrollment  545,279 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  75  %  of  this  number.  The  average  length  of  the  school 
year  was  9.1  months  in  city  and  graded  districts  and  8.1  months  in  ungraded  districts. 
The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  was  18,207  at  an  average  monthly  salary  for  men  of 
$79.84  and  for  w^omen  of  $53.53. 

The  excellence  of  the  public  school  system  is  largely  due  to  Luther  Lamphear  Wright 
(b.  1856),  state  superintendent  since  1907,  who  has  attempted  to  discard  text  books  in 
language- w^ork  and  arithmetic  and  urges  the  adoption  of  a  12-months  school  system.  (Sec 
Kathleen  Nicholson,  "The  Michigan  Schools"  in  Educational  Review,  June  1912.) 

Penal  Institulions. — The  191 1  legislature  provided  that  prison  labour  should  be  used  on 
the  state  prison  at  Jackson  and  on  the  House  of  Correction  and  the  branch  of  the  prison  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula,  Convicts  may  be  employed  on  state  roads,  but  not  to  displace  skilled 
labour,  and  are  to  be  p>aid  a  minimum  of  50c  a  day,  plus  a  bid  price  bonus.  A  house  of  correc- 
tion with  a  public  account  system  and  wages  like  tne  system  m  the  Detroit  House  of  Correc- 
tion (which  IS  a  municipal  institution)  may  be  established  in  any  city  with  more  than  100,000 
inhabitants.  The  governor  may  parole  any  life  convict  who  has  served  25  years  or  25  years 
less  a  proportional  time  for  good  conduct.  In  September  i^ia  there  were  serious  riots  in  the 
state  prison  at  Jackson,  where  convicts  got  control  of  the  institution  and  militia  had  to  be 
called  out.  The  warden's  friends  found  the  reason  for  the  outbreak  in  the  contrast  between 
his  strict  discipline  and  previous  slackness;  his  enemies,  in  poor  food  furnished  to  the  con- 
victs.    Immediately  after  the  riot  the  prison  warehouse  was  burned. 

History.-^Chasit  Salmon  Osbom  (b.  i860),  Republican,  editor  and  proprietor  since 
1901  of  the  Saginaw  Courier-Herald j  having  defeated  the  Democratic  candidate,  Law- 
ton  Thomas  Hemans  (b.  1864;  author  of  History  of  Michigan y  1906),  by  202,863  to 
159,670  votes,  became  governor  January  i,  191 1.  The  legislature,  elected  on  a  radical 
Republican  platform,  chose  Qan.  i8th)  Charles  Elroy  Townsend  (b.  1856;  representa- 
tive in  Congress  1903-11  andthosen  for  191 1-13)  to  be  United  States  senator,  to  succeed 
Julius  C.  Burrows  (b.  1837),  conservative  Republican,  representative  in  Congress  1873- 
75,  1879-83,  1885-95,  and  senator  1895-1911,  whom  he  had  defeated  in  the  first  senato- 
rial primary  in  the  state>  September  7,  1910.  In  state  and  local  elections,  April  3,  191 1. 
the  Republicans  were  in  general  successful;  and  in  Flint  a  strong  Socialist  vote  was  cast 
and  the  Socialist  candidate  for  mayor  ^as  elected.  There  were  local  option  elections  in 
April  191 2,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  35  (of  83)  counties  were  "  no  licence."  At  the 
piiniaxies  (Aug.  27, 191a)  about  150,000  Republican  votes  and  only  about  6,500  Progres- 
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save  votes  were  cast,  but  the  Republican  organisation  was  Progressive  in  character. 
The  presidential  preferential  primary  law  of  191 3  (approved  March  20th)  did  not  go 
into  effect  for  90  days  (although  it  provided  for  a  primary  on  the  first  Monday  of  April 
igr2)  since  it  did  not  receive  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  make  it  an  emergency 
measure  immediately  in  effect.  At  the  Republican  ^tate  convention  at  Bay  City 
(April  nth)  the  Taft  and  Roosevelt  factions  quarrelled  so  violently  that  troops  had  to 
be  ordered  out.  It  chose  two  district  delegations-at-large  to  the  National  Convention, 
where  (June  rath)  the  6  delegates  instructed  for  Taft  were  seated  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests of  the  "  Progressives."  Amos  S.  Musselman  was  nominated  for  governor  by  the 
Republicans,  Woodbridge  Nathan  Ferris  (b.  1853;  head  of  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids, 
since  1901;  candidate  for  governor  1904)  by  the  Democrats,  and  L.  Whitney  Wat  kins 
by  the  Progressives,  who  put  in  the  field  a  ticket  of  12  congressional  candidates.  Gov- 
ernor Osborn  had  first  endorsed  Woodrow  Wilson  but  later  turned  to  Roosevelt,  who 
carried  the  state  by  214,584  votes  to  150,751  for  Wilson,  152,244  for  Taft  and  23,211  fof 
Debs  (11,586  in  1908).  But  Ferris,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  was  elected 
by  194,017  votes  to  169,963  for  Musselman  and  155,372  for  Watkins,  being  far  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  state  ticket,  which  was  defeated.  The  (Republican)  legislature  re-elected 
(Jan.  14,  1913)  to  the  United  States  Senate  William  Alden  Smith  (b.  1859),  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Russell  A.  Alger  in  1907 ;  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  primaries  was  Alfred  Luck*- 
ing.  The  congressional  delegation  (13  under  the  new  apportionment,  including  i  at*large 
— instead  of  12  as  before)  will  be  9  Republicans,  2  Democrats  and  2  Progressives. 

The  union  employees,  numbering  6,000,  of  the  furniture  factories  of  Grand  Rapids, 
went  on  strike  April  19, 191 1  and. stayed  out  for  1 7  weeks.  Upon  the  report  of  a  citizens' 
committee  several  employers  agreed  to  a  9-hour  day.  The  economic  effect  of  the 
strike  was  felt  immediately  in  reduced  municipal  appropriations  for  public  schools,  etc. 

In  Grand  Rapids  the  City  Plan  commission  submitted  to  the  mayor  and  common 

council  a  report  for  a  city  plan  made  by  Carrie  and  Brunner  April  7,  1909.    There  has 

been  no  organised  movement  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect.    Detroit  has  a.  city  plan  and 

improvement  commission,  created  in  1909,  and  in  1912  this  was  considering  a  new  city 

plan. 

Bihliography.^-Public  Acts  (2  vols.,  Lansing,  i^jll  and  1912);  other  reports,  notably  that 
of  the  Employers'  Liability  Commisvsion;  the  Michigan  Manual  (191 1);  Harriette  M.  Dilla. 
The  Politics  of  Michigan,  1865-78,  in  Columbia  University  Studies. 

HIMNESOTA^ 

Population  (1910)  2,075,708  (18.5%  more  than  in  1900);  99.2%  being  whites,  0.3% 

negroes,  and  0.5  %  Indians  and  Asiatics.    The  percentage  of  native  whites  changed  from 

70.4%  to  73%  in  I90CJ-I0,  and  of  foreign-born  whites  from  28.8%  to  26.2%.    Density 

25.7  to  the  sq.  m.    The  urban  population  in  48  municipalities  each  having  2,500  or  more 

was  41  %  of  the  whole  (!n  1900  in  37  dries  34.1  %).    The  purely  rural  population  de^ 

creased  from  50.8%'  to  43.3%.    There  were  in  1910  24  municipalities  of  5,000  or  more 

as  follows:    Minneapolis,  301,408  (202,718  in  1900);  St.  Paul,  214,744  (163,065  in  1900); 

Duluth,  78,466  (52,969  in  1900);  Winona,  18,583;  St.  Cloud,  10,600;  Virginia,  10,473 

(2,962  in  1900);  Maijkato,  10,365;  Stillwater,  10,198;  Red  Wing,  9,048;  Faribault, 

9,001;  Hibbing  (village),  8,832  (2,481  in  1900);  Brainerd,  8,526;  Rochester,  7»844; 

Chisholm  (village),  7,684;  Crookston,  7,559;  Eveleth,  7,036  (2,752  in  1900);  Cloquet, 

7,031;  Austin,  6,960;  Fergus  Falls,  6,887;  Albert  Lea,  6,192;  Little  Falls,  6,078;  Owaton- 

na,  5,658;  New  Ulra,  5,648;  and  Bemidji,  5,099  (2,183  in  1900). 

Agriculture. — The  acreage  in  farms  increased  from  26,248,498  to  27,675,823  between  190O 
and  19 10;  the  improved  land  in  farms  irom  18,442,585  to  19,643,533;  the  average  farm 
acreage  from  169.7  to  177.3  and  the  value  of  farm  property  from  $788,684,642  to  $1,476,411,* 
737  (11,019,102,027  land;  1243,339,399  buildings;  l53,329,x65  implements;  1161,641,146 
domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  53.5  \  was  in  farms.  The  average  value  of  farm  land 
per  acre  was  I36.82.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (122,104  by  owners,  1,222  by 
managers  and  32,811  by  tenants).  In  IQ12  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal  crops  were. 
Indian  Com,  78,177,000  bu.  (2,266,000  A.);  wheat,  67,038,000  bu.  (4,325,000  A.);  oats,  122, 

» See  JS.  B.  xviii,  548  ei  seq 
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932,000  bu.  (2,948,000  A.);  barley,  d2,oiS,ooo  bu.  (1,490,000  A.);  lye,  6,026,000  bu.  (262,000 
A.);  buckwheat,  126,000  bu.  (6,000  A.);  potatoes, 33,075,006 bu.  (245,000  A.).;  flaxseed,  4,121,- 
000  bu.  (404,000  A.)  and  hay,  2,541,000  tons  (1,661,000  A.).  In  1909  (U.S.  census)  the  value 
of  vegetables  (excluding  potatoes)  was  $3,359,052;  of  small  fruits,  $4^93,406;  of  otrhard 
fruits,  S801 ,112  (apples,  $769, 114).  On  Jan.  i ,  191 2  there  were  on  farms  8o6,ooq  horses,  6,000 
mules,  1,107,000  milch  .cows,  i,i5i,oooother  neat  cattle,  600,000  sheep,.  1,702,000  swine. 

The  legislature  in  1911  created  a  state  forestry  board,  which  is  to  appoint  a  state  forester. 
Railways  must  provide  fire  patrolmen,  and  use  spark-arresters  on  railway  locomotives  for 
the  prevention  of  forest  fires.  Sub-experiment  and  demonstration  farms  were  established, 
one  near  DuJuth,  and  one  near  Waseca.  A  new  state  fish  hatchery  was  established  near 
Detroit.  The  office  of  state  inspector  of  apiaries  was  created,  and  a  law  provides  for  the 
prevention  and  suppression  of  contagious  disease  among  bees.  For  experiments  to  rid  the 
state  of  grasshoppers  $6,000  was  appropriated,  and  $2^,000  foi"  grass  and  clover-seed  to  be 
distributed  to  farmers  whose  lands  were  burnt  over  in  the  fires  of  1910.  An  appropriation  of 
$25,000  was  made  for  an  experiment  station  for  thi^  dairy  and  food  department,  near  Albert 
Lea.  The  experiment  station  recently  originated  new  varieties  of  winter  whe9.t,  of  oats,  of 
Indian  corn,  and  of  flax,  which  have  become  commercially  valuable. 

Mineral  Products. — ^Total  value,  1911,  $55,460,561.  The  only  large*  item  is  itx>n  ore,  of 
which  the  state  w^  the  largest  producer,  with  23,398,^06  tons  valued  at  $4^,447,760;  six 
mines  each  had  more  than  x, 000,000  tons  output'*-all  of- hematite —  and  these  ajid  five  other 
mines  were  the  largest  producers  in  the  country.,  Clay  products,  almost  entirely  brick  and 
tile,  were  valued  at  $1,693,478;  mineral  waters,  bottled  at  17  springs,  at  270,039. 

Manufactures. — In  1904-C9  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  4,756  to 
5,561  ana  that  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  83,301  (69,636  wage^eamers)  to 
104,406  (84,767  wage-earners) ;  the  capital  invested  from  $184,903,000  to  $275,416,000  (49  %); 
and  the  value  of  products  from  $3071858,000  to  $409,420,000  (33  %).  The  principal  manu- 
factures in  1909  were:  flour  and  grist-mill  products,  $139,136,000,  Minnesota  ranking  1st  in 
this  industry;  lumber  and  timber  prbducts,  $42,35^,000  (about  five-sixths  of  the  timber  cut 
was  white  pine  and  this  was  more  than  one-third  of  the  white  pine  cut  in  the  United  States); 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing  products,  $2^,754^000;  and  butter^  cheese  and  condensed 
milk,  $25,287,000  ($24,581 /x>o  being  butter),  Minnesota  ranking  4th.  Other  important 
products  were:  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  $15,600,000;  car  construction  by  steam 
railway  companies,  $12,631,000;  linseed-oil,  $11,037,000;  malt  liquors,  $10,568,000;  and  boots 
and  shoes,  $7,568,000.  The  inanufactures  of  Minneapolis  wete  valued  at  $165,405,000,  nearly 
three-fifths  being  flour  and^rist-mill  prochicts;  nine-tenths  of  the  linseed-oil  aiade  in  the  state 
was  manufactured  here.  Othercitiesof  importc^Qce  were;:  ^ l^aul,  $58,990,000;  Duluth, $1 7,* 
180,000  (in  1899,  $7f8ii,ooo),  and  Winona,  $11,200,060,  chiefly  flour  and  patent  medicines. 

Transportation. — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912.  8,832.92.  In  1912  the  Federal 
government  had  about  half  completed  work  oin  Lock  ana  Dam  No  i  on  the  Mississippi  be- 
tween Minneapolis  and  St,  Paul,  where  the  lift  is  to  be  increased  from  13.3  fp  30  ft.,  with  the 
intention  of  developing  a  passenger  traflSc  on  this  part  of  the  river;  and  had  nearly  completed 
improvements  in  Duluth-Superior  harbpyr,  A  constitutional  amendment,  establishing  a 
road  and  bridge  fund  and  authorising  an  annual  tax  for  roads  and  bridges,  was  adopted  in 
November  1912  by  I95i724  votes  to  51,135. 

.  LegiskUion. — The  regular  biennial  session  of  the  legislature  w^|  held  iwm  January 
3  to  April  19,  191 1.  It  submitted  constitutigual  amendments  which  were  voted  on  in 
NQyesaber  19 La  by  the  people:  iiequiring  the  state  auditor  to^  levy  an  acreage  tax  on 
f aim  lands  at  the  option  of  owners  for  ap  iQsurance  fund  against  damage  to  crops  from 
wind  or  hail  (adopted:  145,173  to  60,439);  authorising  the  investment  of  school  funds 
in  loans  on  improved.  Minnesota  farm  lands  (adopted:  168,440  to  39483).;  allowing 
incorporated  cities  or  villages  desiring  incorporaty>n  as  cities  to  fram(^,  qharters,  an^ 
classifying  cities  for  general  legislation  (adopted;  157,086  to  41,977);  and  reapportion- 
ing the  state,  providing  for  63  sens^tors,  no  coimty  to  have  more  than  7,  ai^d  empowering 
the  legislature  to  determine  the  number  of  represeutatives  (adopted:  122457  to  77,187). 

The  legislatureurged  the  adoption  of  Federallaws  to  prevent  Federal  courjl;s  from  enjoining 
a  state  omcial  from  enforcing  any  state  law  before  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  had  been 
passed  on  by  the  state  courts,  'Meaving  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  correct  any 
def^!sion  of  the  state  court;*'  and  the  cr&atton  of  a  permanent  non-pardsan  Federal  tarin 
board.  A  special  session  (June  4-f8,  r^rs)  ratified  on- June  12th  the  proposed  r6th  and  17th 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

An  act  of  191 1  provides  for  direct  nomination  of  United  States  senators,  and  candidates 
for  the  legislature  may  promise  to  vote  for  the  choice  of  the  primary  for  senator,  but  need  not 
sign  any  pledge.  An  elector  tftay  vote  for  presidential  electors  or  statd  officers  or  on  con- 
stitutional amendments  in  a  precinct  of  the  state  other  than  that  in  which  he  resides  and 
usually  trasts  his  vote.  The  1912  ses^on  passed  a  new  registration;  primary  and  general 
election  law;  it  provides  that  judges  and  county  superintendents  of  schools  be  nominated  by 
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non-partisan  primary  ballots,  the  two  having  the  h^;faeBt  votes  at  the  primary  to  be  the 
nominees;  for  a  method  of  rotation  on  primary  ballots;  and  for  second  choice  voting  at  prima- 
ries. In  1 01 2  a  new  corrupt  practices  act  was  passed.  Permitted  expenses  are  specified  by 
classes  and  the  maximum  expenditures  for  each  office.  Political  aovertisements  must  be 
headed  ''paid  advertisements  '  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  paid  and  by  whom.  Any 
candidate  or  member  of  a  political  committee  havine  a  financial  mterest  in  any  newspaper 
mudt  file  with  the  county  auditor  a  statement  of  the. amount  of  his  interest.  Campaign 
literature  ^tnust  bear  the  name  of  its  author.  Treating  electors  and  wagering  on  elections  are 
foibidden;  All  campaigning  disoursements  must  be  reported  each  calendar  month.  A  boajrd 
was  appointed  to  promote  uniformity  of  legislation  in  the  different  scates,  especially  laws  on 
marriage:  QJid  divorce,  insolvency,  the  form  of  notarial  certificates,  the  descent  of  propeirty, 
acknowledgment  of  deeds,  and  the  execution  and  probate  of  wills. 

The  legislature  created  the  Fort  Ridgely  State  Park  (about  80  acres;  opened  191 1)  in 
Nicollet  county,  and  required  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  proclaim  between 
October  1st  and  May  ist  a  day  (Minnesota  Day)  on  which  fpceisl  exercises  should  be  held 
in  public  schools^  The  coiHity  of  Peniunffton  (county^seat,  Thief ! River  Falls)  was  created 
from  the  N.  W.  part  of  Red  Lake  county  by  executive  pnxjaraation  on  November  23,  19 10. 

A  new  child  labour  law  of  1912  forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  14  at  any  time 
in  factory,  mill,  workshop,  mine  or  building  construction  or  engineering  wok-k,  or  during  school 
hours  in  any  employment.  Children  under  16  may  not  be  employed  more  than  8  hours  a  day 
or  48  honns  a  w^k  nor  between  7  p.m.  and  7  a.m.;  nor  in  certain  specified  dangenous  occupa- 
tions. Theatrical  exhibitions  are  excepted  by  the  law,  on  the  written  consent  of  mayor  oi 
village  president.  In  messenger  service  no  boy  under  18  may  be  employed  between  9  p.m. 
and  ^  A,M.,  norany  girl  under  21  at  any  time.  A  report  on  workmen's  compensation  was 
published  in  1912  by  the  state  bureau  of  labour. 

The  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  was  instructed  to  make  rules  for  joint  rates  be- 
tween common  carriers.  Railways  must  keep  accounts  showing  revenue  per  mile.  Five 
cents  is  the  minimum  rate  for  carrying  a  passenger  from  one  station  to  another.  The  state 
rate- law  setting  2  cents  as  the  maximum  per  mile  was  held  invalid  (April  21,  191 1)  by  a 
circuit  court  as  unfair  to  interstate  transportation  at  higher  rates;  the  case  was  carried  to 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  which  had  handed  down  no  decision  1:^  March  1913; 

The  state  and  not  the  Federal  census  is  to  govern  the  classification  of  cities*  Cities  of  the 
fix^  class  under  a  home  rule  charter  may  establish  a  purchasing  department.  One  city  may 
join  another  to  form  a  public  corporation  for  the  development  of  water  power.  By  a  law  of 
1912  Minneapolis,  St.  raul,  and  Duluth  were  required  to  have  non-partisan  primaries  for 
municipal  on^ces.  Cities  over  ^0,000  may  issue  4H%  bonds  for  $600,000  lor  land  and 
buildings  for  public  libraries.  Cltiesjof  this  sue  have  a  fire  marshal,  and  the  laws  for  fire.protec- 
tion  in  hotels,  inns,  etc.,  and  to  prevent  fires  started  by  locomotive  spar^s^  are  made  much 
stricter.  Railway  crossings  must  be  protected  and  inspected  by  the  railroad  and  warehouse 
commission,  and  tracks  at  crossings  must  not  be  at  different  levels.  In  cities  =of  50,000  or 
mbretlK  mayor  is  to  appoint  a  city  chemist ^  and  cities  of  this  class  with  home  nde  charters 
p^y  regulate  ^he  sale  91  liquor  ip  hotels.  It  wasmade  a  gross  misdemeanour  to  entice  a  minor 
mtp  a  saloon,  and  was  declared'  illegal  to  sell  liquor  to  a  student  in  a  state  schopl,  to  an 
intoxicated  i^cson,  to  an  Indian,  to  an  habitual  drunkard,  or  to  a  sp>endthrift  for  one  year 
after  a  notice  by  any  person  annoyed  by  such  a  sale;  and  the  selUng  or  giving  away  of  malt 
liquors;  even  if  they  are  not  intoxicating,  was  forbidden  except  in  licensed  piaces.  Any  one 
selling:  intoxicating  liquors  is  liable  to  action  for  damage  done  by  an  intoxicated  person  to 
whqm  he  has  sola  such  liquor.  No  intoxicated  person  is  allow:ed  to  enter  a  railway  train; 
the,*drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  trains  Is  forbidden,  and  a  conductor  on  any  train  in  the 
state  may  seize  intoxicating  liquor,  but  must  give  a  receipt  redeemablfe  within  10  days.  A 
deplartment  of  weights  and  measures  under  the  supervision  of  the  railroad  and  warehouse 
commission  was  established.  A  standard  of  pure  milk  was  set.  County  boards  are  auf 
thorised  to  appropriate  money  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis. 

Finance, — ^The  inheritance  tax  law  was  amended  in  191 1.  The  tax  levy  for  the  general 
revenue  ftind  for  1912  and' 1013  is  to  be  1.9  mills  or  less,  and  $2,200,000  was  the  amount  to 
be  raised  in  1912.  A  law  of  191 1  requiring  railways  to  pay  a  tax  of  4%  on  gross  earnings 
derived'  from  all  sources  was  repealed  in  19 12  by  an  act  (in  enect  191 3)  making  the  rate  5%;^ 
and  the  tax  commission  was  bidden  to  report  to  the  K913  session  on  the  property  of  railways 
and  to  have  it  assessed  and  taxed  (including  back  taxes).  In  its  third  annual  report,  lii 
preparation  in  December  1912,  the  tax  commission  proposes  sweeping  reforms  in  the  direction 
of  more  equitable  levying  of  taxes.  An-  annual  tax  of  3  miUs  on  each  dollar  of  the  fair  cash 
value  of  moneys  and  credits  was  levied;  no  offset  is  allowed  for  debts,  and  the  tax  does  not 
apply  to  money  or  credits  of  an.  incorporated  bank  situated  in  the  state.  On  August  i,  W  i* 
the  balance  in  the  treasury  was  $3,508,491  and  on  July.  31,  1912,  it  was  $2,992,728.  The 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  were  $15,805,302  and  tHe  expenditures,  $16,321,065.  There  is 
no  state  debt.     Trust  funds,  invested  and  drawing  interest,  amounted  to  $27,210,768. 

'  This  tax  was  put  in  the  constitution  by  an  amendment  adopted  November  1912  (184,613 
votes' to  41,130). 
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Education. — The  legislature  of  1911  passed  a  coihpubory  education  law  wluch  was  called 
by  the  Federal  commissioner  of  education  the  most  comprehensive  one  enacted  in  the  year, 
it  requires  a  complete  school  census,  makes  poverty  no  excuse  for  non*attendance,  allows 
children  to  be  excused  from  attendance  if  their  bodily  or  mental  condition  necessitates  it,  or 
if  they  have  finished  the  work  of  the  eighth  erade;  and,  except  in  citie»  of  the  first  ajid  second 
class,  permits  children  over  14  to  be  excused  between  April  1st  and  November  ist,  if  their  help 
is  needed  "in  any  permitted  occupation  in  or  about  the  home/'  The  state  director  of  school 
hygiene  in  1912  intnxiuced  a  ''health. grading  outline"  for  all  school  children.  Instead  of 
10  high  schools,  30  may  now  receive  $2,500  a  year  for  courses  in  agriculture,  home  ecoooisucs 
and  manual  training,  tor  which  the  state  appropriated  $105,000  a  year.  A  boons  o£  ^1,000 
is  given  to  each  of  50  high  schools  with  any  one  of  the  three  special  courses  mentioned.  An 
association  for  retirement  fund -pensions  for  teachers  may  be  formed  in  cities  of  10,000  inhab- 
itants or  inore-'the  limit  was  formerly  50,000  or  more.  A  new  liaw  regulates  prices  of  text 
books,  and  on  the  vote  of  the  district  or  of  the  school  board  books  may  be  supplied  free  or 
sold  at  cost.  An  educational  and  professional  qualification  for  county  superintendents  was 
adopted  by  constitutional  amendment  (167,983  votes  to  36,58^)  in  November  1912. 

On  April  I,  IQI  I,  Cyrus  Northrup,  president  of  the  Universitv  of  Minnesota,  was  succeed- 
ed  by  George  Ecfgar  Vmcent  (b.  1864),  who  had  been  dean  of  the  faculties  of  arts,  literature 
and  science  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  president  of  the  Chautauqua  Institution  since 
T907.  The  schools  of  medicine  and  eneineermg  occupied  new  buildings,  and  a  chemistry 
building  was  constructed.  There  is  a  university  extension"  movement  on  Chautauqua 
Uncs.    In  the  law  school  the  ''case  system"  has  been  introduced. 

•  In  1910,  of  the  population  10  years  and  over,  3%  was  illiterate  (4.1  %  io  1900)^  The 
total  school  enrollment  in  1911-12  was  445,995,  the  school  revenue  about  $20,000,000  ajid 
the  expenditures  about  $17,000,000. 

Penal  and  Charitable  InsiittUions, — A  law  of  191 1  provides  for  the  indeterminate  sentence 
of  prisoners  convicted  of  any  crime  except  treason  and  murder,  and  for  a  state  board  of 
parole.  Life  imprisonment  was  made  the  punishment  for  murder  in  the  first  degree.  A  new 
act  was  passed  for  the  government  of  the  hospital  farm  for  inebriates,  finished  late  in  1912^ 

History, — At  the  beginning  of  ipri  the  governor,  Addiph  Olson  Eberhart  (b*  1870; 
elected  lieutenant-governor,  1907 ;  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Governor  John  A.  Johnson 
September  1909;  re-elected,  1910),  all  the  state  officers,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  state 
legislature  were  Republicans.  Moses  Edwin. Clapjp  (b.  185 1),  United  States  senator 
since  1901,  was  re-elected  January  17,  1911.  Ini9i2  before  the  actual  opening  of  the 
presidential  campaign  Eberhart  was  one  of  the  governors  who  urged  Roosevelt's 
candidacy,  but  when  the  Republican  National  Convention,  in  which  the  state's  delegates 
were  instructed  to  vote  for  Roosevelt,  nomiii^ted  Taft,  Eberhart  refused  to  leave  the 
party.  He  was  re*nominated*  (Sept.  17,  191 2)  by  the  Republicans,  .who.it  must  be 
remembered  were  at  least  partially  radical  in  their  sympathies,  ind  who  re-nominated 
Knute  Nelson  (b.  1843;  representative  in  Congress  1883-89;  governor  1893-95;  United 
States. senator  since  1895)  for  the  Senate.  The  Progressives  nominated  P.  V.,  Collins 
for  governor  and  no  other  candidates  save  secretary  of  state  and  one  raikoad  and  ware* 
house  commissioner— ^no  candidate  for  Congress.  Eberhart  was  re-elected,  with  the 
entire  Republican  ticket,  getting  129,688  votes  to  99,659  for  his  Democratic  opponent, 
Peter  M.  Ringdal,  and  33,455  for  Collins.  The  congressional  delegatipii  (iq,  including 
I  at-large;  formerly  only  9)  will  consist  of  9  Republicans  and  (from  the  2nd  district)  i 
Democrat.  Senator  Nelson's  re-election  by  the  legislature  (Jan.  21,  1913)  was  insured 
by  a  Republican  legislature  and  by  a  primary  vot6  of  173,074  for  Nelson  to  102,691  for 
Daniel  W.  Lawler,  Democrat.  The  first  returns,  coming. from  the  cities,  pointed  to 
a  plurality  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  but  when  the  rural  districts  w^re  heard  from,  it  was 
found  that  the  state  was  carried  for  Roosevelt,  by  125,856  votes  to  106,426  for  Wilson, 
and  64,334  for  Taft,  and  27,505  for  Debs,'  who  had  i4»527  in  1908. 

Duluth  (May  7,  19x2)  adopted  by  5,33 x  votes  to  1,296  a  charter  amendment  for 
initiation  of  legislation  (the  charter  already  provided  for  initiation  of  amendments  to  the 
charter),  for  referendum  and  for  recall.  Immediately  thereafter  the  municipal  council 
adopted  a  resolution  for  the  purchase  of  a  lighting  plant,  to  which  it  had  been  opposed. 
There  was  a  street-car  strike  in  Dulutl^  from  September  9  to  November  7, 191 2,  when  it 

*  At  the  state's  first  state-wide  primary'  In  which  the  second  choice  on  the  ballots  caused 
much  confusion  to  voters  and  to  canvassers. 

*  One  Socialist,  from  Two  Harbors,  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature. 
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was  calkd  off  because  the  strikers  were  in  actual  need.  This  strike  led  to  the  serious 
consideration  by  the  city  council  of  the  acquisition  of  the  railway  system  by  the  city. 
On  February  6,  1912,  the  city  adopted  four  charter  amendznents,  one  providing  for  a 
board  of  public  welfare,  and  one  for  an  issue  of  $700,000  bonds  for  a  lighting  plant;  and 
December  3, 1912,  it  adopted  (5,500  to  3,400)  a  new  charter  of  the  commission  form  with 
provisions  for  referendum,  recall  and  preferential  Voting.  St.  Paul  (May  7,  19x2) 
adopted  the  commission  plan  of  government  (by  20,640  to  4,137  votes), — this  at  the 
very  time  that  a  home  rule  charter  commission  had  prepared  a  new  charter  (federal 
plan)  for  the  city,  which  will  be  submitted  at  a  special  election.  Ten  days  later  the 
state  supreme  court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  commission  plan  in  the  charter 
of  Mankato  and  in  an  act  of  1909.  Faribault  (Feb.  7,  by  68S  to  185;  in  eflPect  April 
II,  191 1 ),  Tower,  and  St.  Cloud  (Nov.  28,  by  3  to  i)  adopted  the  commission  plan  in 
19x1.  At  the  November  election  in  191 2  Wallace  G.  Nye  was  elected  mayor  of  Minne- 
apolis by  22,282  votes  to  19,498  for  Thomas  Van  Lear,  Socialist,  who  had  not  entered 
the  non-partisan  primaries,  in  which  W.G.Nye  received  the  largest  vote;  2  Socialists  were 
elected  aldermen.  In  December  1911  the  city  of  Two  Harbors  authorised  the  estab^ 
lishment  of  a  municipal  coal  yard.  In  1911  a  civic  commission  in  Minneapolis  sub-* 
mitted  plans  for  a  fourth  diagonal  highway  and  for  neighbourhood  parks  at  intersections; 

Bibliography. — General  Laws  (2  vols.,  St.  Paul,  1911  and  1912)  and  other  pubKc  docu- 
ments:  W.  H.  Winchell,  ed.,  Th^  Aborigines  of  Minnesota  (Minn.  Historical  Society,  1912). 
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Population  (1910)  1,797, 114  ('  5-^  %  more  than  in  1900) ;  whites  constituted  43.7  %  (iri 
19004X.3),  and  43.2%  were  native-born  whites.  The  proportion  of  negroes  was 58.5% 
ill  1900  and  56*2  %  in  1910  (Indians  and  Asiatics  0.2  %  in  1900  and  o.  i  %  in  1910) .  Den^ 
sity  38.8  per  sq.  m.  The  urban  population  (29  municipalities  each  with  more  than  2,500) 
was  11.5%  of  the  total,  compared  with  7.7%  (22  municipalities)  in  1900.  The  15 
municipalities  of  5,000  or  more  were:  Meridian,  23,285;  Jackson,  21,262  (7,816  in  1900); 
Vicksburg,  20,814;  Natchez,  11,791;  Hattiesburg,  ii,733  (4»i75  in  1900);  Greenville, 
9,610;  Columbus,  8,988;  Laurel,  8,465  (3,193  in  1900);  Biloin,  8,049;  Yazoo,  6,796;  Gulf- 
port,  6,386  (1,060  in  1900);  McComb,  6,237;  Greenwood,  5,836;  Brookhaven,  5,293; 
Corinth,  5,020. 

Agriculture, — The  acreage  in  farms  increased  from  18,240,736  to  18,557,533  between 
1900  and  iQio  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  7,594,428  to  9.0084310;  the  average  farm 
acreage  fell  from  82.6  to  67.6;  and  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  from  $204,221,027 
to  I426.3141634  ($254,002,289  land;  $80,160,000  buildings;  $16,905^12  implements;  $75,247,- 
033  domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  62.5  %  was  in  farms.  The.  average  value  of  farm 
land  per  acre  was  $13.69.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  tenants  (i8i,4QX. by  tenants,  825 
by  managers  and  92,066  by  owners).  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal  crops 
were:  Indian  corn,  56,840,000  bu.  (3,106*000  A.) ;  wheat,  96,000  bu.  (8,000  AO;  oats,  1,966,000 
bu.  (113,000  A.);  potatoes,  890,000  bu.  (10,000  A.);  hay,  297»ooo  tons  (201,000  A.);  cotton, 
1,109,000  bales  (177  lbs.  Mr  A.);  rice,  77,000  bu.  (2^200  A.).  In  1909  (U.S.  Census)  the 
value  of  vegetables  (excluding  potatoes)  was  $5,868,275;  of  small  fruits,  $107,171 ;  of  orchard 
fruits,  $1,325,506  (peaches  and  nectarines,  $925,288);  of  figs,  $107,609;  of  nuts,  $90,855.  On 
January  i,  1912  tnetfe  were  on  farms  234,000  horses,  277^000  mules,  443,000  milch  cowa^ 
566,000  other  neat  cattle,  214,000  sheep,  and  i,-577fOOO  swine. 

The  pest. of  crayfish  in. the  Houston  clay  lands,  where  crops  of  cotton  and  Indian  corn 
have  often  been  destroyed  just  after  the  plant  appears,  has  been  investigated  by  an  agent  of 
the  Federal  department  of  agriculture,  and  poisoning  them  in  their  holes  has  proved  the 
simpjest  and  most  effective  way  of  ridding  fields  of  them.  Crayfish  seriously  weakened 
levees  and  dikes  also.  The  1912  legislature  passed  elaborate  acts  in  regard  to  drainage 
districts.  In  19 1 1  and  19x2  the  experiment  station  reported  on  scale  insects,  applcrgrowing, 
cotton  experiments  and  cut-over  lands* 

Mineral  Products, — Total  value,  X911,  $1,052,8^2,  The  value  pf  clay  products  was 
$687,836,  8|  %  more  than  in  1910,  Sand  and  gravel  were  valued  at  $286,206;  and  mineral 
waters  (from  8  springs,  including  6  resorts)  at  $75,050,  being  71  %  more  than  in  loio. 

Manufactures, — ^^From  1904  to  1900  the  number  of. establishments  increased  from  1,520 
to  2,598,  and  that  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  42,966  (38,690  wage-earners) 
to  56,761  (50,384  wage-earners);  the  capiul  invested  from  $50,256,000  to  $72,393iOoo;  ana 
*  See  £. -B.  xviii,  599  c/ stfg.  • 
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the  value  of  products  from  $57.45 i.ooo  (S33»7i3«ooo  in  1899)  to  180,555,000.  Of  the  total, 
lumber  and  timber  constituted  53.1  %  ($42,793,000);  more  than  four-filths  of  the  total  cut 
was  yellow  pirie.  In  the  manufacture  of  turpentine  and  rosin  ($1474,600;  37.7%  less  than 
m  1904)  the  state  ranked  4th;  in  the  manufacture  of  cottonseed  oil  and  cake  (915,966,000), 
^d.  The  value  of  railway -car  repairs  was  $3,233,000;  cotton  goods,  $3,102,000,  more  than 
twice  that  of  1899;  fertilisers,-Texcluding  the  by-product  ($616^000)  of  cottonseed  oil  mills,— 
$2,125,000,  more  than  thrice  that  of  1899.  Meridian,  had  a  product  of  $4,237,500,  princi- 
pally cottonseed  oil  and  fertilisers;  Jackson,  $3,113,000;  Vicksburg,  $2,229,350;  Hatties- 
burg,  $1,250,900;  Natchez,  $T,  114,000. 

Transportation. — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  4,402.08:  The  Federal  govern- 
ment;  by  acts  of  191 1  and  1912  has  secured  a  23-ft.  basin  and  channel  at  Gulf  port.- 

LegislaPion, — A  special  session  of  the  legislature  was  held  in  191 1  (from  Nov.  ist  to 

15th)  and  the  regular  session  in  1912  from  January  2nd  to  March  i6th.    It  submitted 

to  the  people,  for  approval  in  November  191 2,  constitutional  amendments  allowing  a 

verdict  in  civil  suits  from  nine  jurors;  and  pcoviding  for  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

Each  of  these  failed  to  get  the  necessary  majority  of  all  votes  cast  at  the  election,  though 

28,964  votes  were  cast  for  and  only  14,255  against  the  former,  and  25,153  for  and  only 

13,383  against  the  latter.    A  bribery  immunity  act  of  1911  was  repealed  in  1912,     For 

a  monument  on  the  capitol  grounds  to  the  Mississippi  women  of  the  Confederacy  $7,500 

was  voted  and  the  cprnerstone  was  kid  on  June  3,  191 2. 

By  an  act  of  1912  cities  ma]^  adopt  the  commission  form  of  government  (with  a  charter 
providing  for  the  recall  and  imtiative)  at  an  election  held  after  a  io  %  petition  therefor. 
After  six  years  under  commission  government,  any  city  may  vote  to  abandon  its  charter. 
Gulfport  had  adopted  a  commission  charter  on  December  12,  191 1;  in  effect  January  i, 
19 13;  and  Clarksdale  on  August  30,  191a  Charleston,  Jackson  (September  2^;  in  effect 
January  6,  1913)  and  Meridian  (May  9;  in  effect  January  6,  1913)  also  adopted  it,  in  1912. 
Vicksburg  amended  its  charter  (July  1912;  in  effect,  January  14,  1913)  so  that  it  has  a 
commission  ebvernment  in  all  but  name.  A  child  labour  law  applying  to  factories  making 
cOt(k>n,  wool  or  other  fabrics,  and  to  canneries  and  establishments  where  children  are 
employed  indoors  at  work  injurious  to  health  or  in  operating  dan^rous  machinery,  and 
not  applyine  to  fruit  canneries,  prohibits  the  employment  of  any  girl  under  14  or  any  boy 
tinder  12  and  for  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  or  48  hours  a  week,  or  between  7  P.M.  and  6  a.m.; 
or  any  boy  under  16  or  any  girl  under  r8.  No  child  under  16  mav  be  employed  without 
the  consent  of  his  guardian.  Ten  hours  a  day,  except  in  cases  01  emergency,  was  made 
the  maximum  for  employees  in  manufacturing  or  repairing  establishments. 

Railway  corporations  were  made  liable  for  damage  from  fire  set  by  sparks  from  loco- 
motives, and  are  permitted  to  have  an  insurable  interest  in  property  on  the  route.  The  state 
board  of  health  was  ordered  to  establish  a  bureau  of  vital  statistics,  which  was  in  operation 
in  1912.  Tips  in  hotels,  restaurants,  dining  and  other  cars  are  forbidden;  the  penalty  is  not 
to  exceed  $100,  and  copies  of  the  act  are  to  be  posted  in  cars  and  eating  plaoes. 

Finance.-^Th.^  state  tax  for  19 12  and  10 13  was  6  mills.  The  proportion  for  annual 
interest  charges  on  different  state  bonds  ana  for  the  Chickasaw  school  fund  amounted  to 
$119,025,  and  $6ro,50o  for  1912  and  $615,500  for  1913  was  appropriated  to  repay  money 
borrowed  for  the  state  by  the  governor.  The  special  session  of  191 1  was  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  appropriations.  Many  privilege  taxes  were  laid:  those  on  sleeping  and  palace 
cars  and  on  railways  were  increased;  freight  lines  and  equipment  companies  were  taxed  3% 
On  their  gross  earnings.  An  Income  tax  of  5  mills  on  all  mcomes  (that  is,  gross  profits)  in 
excess  of  $2,500  a  year  was  levied.  New  permanent  factories  of  certain  (Classes  established 
before  1918  were  exempted  from  tax  for  5  years.  The  highest  contract  rate  of  interest  was 
made  8%  instead  of  10  %.  The  biennial  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  year  ending  October 
I,  1912  shows  cadh  on  hand  October  i,  101 1,  $572,04.7.  The  receipts  were  $4,179,283; 
and  the  expenditures  $4>5oo,33T,  leaving  a  balance  in  tne  treasury,  $250^999. 

Education, — ^A  normal  school,  authorised  in  1910,  was  established  in  191 1  at  Hatties- 
burg.'  The  legislature  in  1912  voted  $1,500  a  year  for  each  county  agricultural  high  ^hool, 
or  $3,000  for  a  joint,  school;  the  special  session  of  1911  authorised  municipalities  to  issue 
bonds  for  agricultural  high  schGk)ls.  Greek  letter  and  other  secneft  societies  were  abolished 
and  prohibited  in  1912  at  the  University  of  Mississippi.  The  governor  and  the  state  super- 
intendent of  education  were  made  ex-omcio  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  state  (a  law  of  10 10  had  fori)idden  the  presence  on  this  bpard 
of  any  state  officers  or  legislators) ;  other  memoers  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  governor.  The 
General  Education  Board  (which  had  previously  given  $25,000)  in  October  1912  gave  $100,- 
000  to  Mississippi  College  (1826;  Baptist)  at  Clinton. 

In  1916,  of  tne  total  population  10  years  and  over,  22.4%  was  illiterate  (32%  in  1900); 
yrhites  5.3%  (8%  in  1900);  negroes,  35.6%  (49'i  %  in  1900).  For  the  school  year  ending 
m  the  summer  of  19T2  the  school  population  was  737,356  (425,967  negroes);  length  of  the 
average  school. year,  6  months;  the  total  revenue  for  schools,  about  $3,500,000. 
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Charitable  InstiHUions. — ^A  law  of  191 2  requires  that  poor  and  needy  persons  be  admitted 
for  treatment  in  any  "charity**  hospital  siippoited  by  the  state.  Among  the  appropriations 
were  1450,000  annually  for  Confederate  veterans  and  their  widows,  and  $98,000  biennially 
for  the  Confederate  veterans*  home  at  Beau  voir. 

History. — ^The  chief  political  issue  in  191 1  and  1912  was  the  United  States  senator- 
ship.  After  a  deadlock  lasting  seven  weeks,  Le  Roy  Percy  (b.  i86i)  was  elected,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1910,  to  serve  the  unexpired  term  (ending  March  4,  1913)  of  Anselm  Joseph 
McLaurin  (1848-1909;  governor,  1896-1900;  senator,  1901  to  his  death).  State  senator 
Theodore  G.  Bilbo  (elected  lieutenant-governor  in  191 1)  testified  that  he  had  changed 
his  vote  from  Percy's  opponent,  James  Kimble  Vardaman  (b.  1861 ;  governor  in  1904-08) 
to  Percy  for  money  paid  him  by  L.  C.  Dulaney,  another  state  senator,  who  waa  indicted 
for  bribery.  Percy  urged  a  thorough  investigation,  and  the  case  broke  down  complete- 
ly; apparently  the  notes  that  Bilbo  claimed  he  had  been  bribed  with  came  from  a  local 
bank  after  the  date  of  the  supposed  bribery.  The  state  senate  exonerated  Percy  and 
his  campaign  managers  and  came  within  one  vote  (two-thirds  vote  necessary)  of  expel- 
ling Bilbo.  But  in  the  primaries,  August  i,  191 1,  Vardaman 's  candidacy  for  the  senate 
was  successful.^  The  legislature  elected  on  the  senatorial  issue  asked  (March  5,  191 2) 
for  the  resignation  of  Percy,  who  had  offered  at  the  time  of  the  bribery  charge  to  refer 
his  claims  to  the  voters  of  the  state*  who  had  received  only  21,500  votes  out  of  a  total 
of  132,400  at  the  August  primary,  and  who  was  therefore  considered  discredited  by 
Vardaman 's  followers.  Percy  had  promised,  immediately  after  the  August  19x1  pri- 
maries, to  resign  in  January  191 2  unless  in  self-defence  he  was  forced  to  keep  his  seat  by 
continued  attacks  upon  him;  and  he  refused. to  retire  (March  9,  191 2).  Vardaman 's 
accession  to  the  United  States  Senate  was  deprecated  by  many  because  as  governor  he 
had  indulged  in  much  severe  criticism  of  negroes.  In  November  191 1  a  suit  in  chancery 
was  brought  against  Vardaman  for  the  restitution  of  public  moneys,  but  the  suit  was  dis- 
missed, March  2,  191 2,  after  an  investigation  by  the  legislature.  Earl  L.  Brewer, 
governor  for  1912-16,-reIected  without  opposition, — ^is  a  Democrat,  and  the  legislature 
and  the  congressional  delegation  (8  as  before)  are  Democratic.  The  Republican  state 
convention  split  and  chose  rival  delegations,  one  for  Taft  and  one  fpr  Roo$eve!t,  but 
the  former  was  seated  and  many  contests  were  withdrawn  at  the  last  moment.  In  the 
presidential  campaign  the  state  primary  elections  were  for  Underwood  and  in  November 
the  vote  was  overwhelmingly  large  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  received  57,164  votes  to 
3,627  for  Roosevelt,  1,511  for  Taft  and  2,or7  ^or  Debs  (978  in  1908). 

There  were  several  lynchings  in  the  state  in  1911-12:  of  a  negro  for  murder  at  Rock- 
port  (Maich  25,  191 1);  2  negroes  for  attempting  to  poison  a  family  at  Louisville  (May 
5th);  a  negro  accused  of  murder  at  Chunky  (June  i6th);  one  for  murderous  assault 
on  a  white  man  at  Lockhart  (Nov.  7th);  one  at  Sucamoochee  (Jan.  15, 191 2)  for  murder; 
one  at  Starkville  (Feb.  14th)  for  rape;  one  at  Greenville  (May  7tb)  for  the  same  offence; 
and  another  on  the  same  day  at  Macon  for  murder.  A  negro  was  killed  in  a  gambling 
raid  at  Gunnison  (Feb.  15,  191 1)  and  a  race  war  for  a  time  seemed  imminent. 

The  state  suffered  from  floods  in  the  spring  of  191 2.  A  dike  at  Greenville  burst  April 
1 2th  and  about  1,300  sq.  m.  in  the  lower  Yazoo  district  was  inundated. 

There  was  a  serious  strike  centering  in  the  state  on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  VaUey 
Railroad.  A  federation  of  railway  employees  in  June  191 1  demanded  recognition,  not 
merely  in  Mississippi,  from  the  "Harriman"  lines.  Of  the  9  unions  included  in  the 
federation,  7  had  contracts  which  called  for  30  days'  notice  before  action  on  change  in 
relations;  the  officials  of  the  railway,  on  this  ground  refused  to  joeoognise  the  federation. 
The  men  went  out,  September  25,  1911,  and  there  was  violence  at  Vicksburg  and  MCr 
Comb  City,  when  new  men  tried  to  work,  so  that  the  militia  had  to  be  called  out.  No 
settlement  of  the  strike  was  made  in  19 11  or  19 12. 

The  state  supreme  court  on  December  10,  191 2  ruled  that  the  ^'Jim  Crow*'  law 

(for  separate  cars  for  negroes)  applies  to  through  sleeping  cars  as  Well  as  day  coa,ches. 

*The  other  senator  from  Mississippi  is  John  Sharp  Williams  (b.  1854;  fepresenfative  In 
Congress  1893-1909;  minority  leader  I903M)9).  He- succeeded  for  1911-17  Hernando  de 
Soto  Money  (1839-1912),  senator  from  1897  to  1911,  who  died  on  Septetnber  18,  1912. 
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Population  (1910)  3,293,335  (6%  more  than  in  1900).  Negroes  made  up  4.8% 
(5.2%  in  1900);  native  whites  88.2%  (87.9%  in  1900),  and  foreign-born  whites  6.9% 
(unchanged).  Density  to  the  sq.  m.  47.9  (11,262.8  in  St.  Louis).  The  urban  popula- 
tion (in  6^  municipalities  of  2,500  or  more)  made  up  42.5%  of  the  total. (in  1900,  50 
cities  made  up  36.3%);  there  was  a  decrease  from  53.7  to  46.6%  in  the  purely  rural 
population.  There  were  27  municipalities  of  5,000  or  over,  as  follows:  St.  Louis. 
687,029  (575,238  in  1900);  Kansas  City,  248,381  (163,752  in  1900);  St.  Joseph,  77,403; 
Springfield,  35,201;  Joplin,  32,073;  Hannibal,  18,341;  Sedalia,  17,822;  Jefferson  City, 
11,850;  Webb  City,  11,817;  Moberly,  16,923;  Independence,  9,859;  Columbia,  9,662; 
Carthage,  9,483;  St.  Charles,  9,437;  Cape  Girardeau,  8,475;  Wellston,  7,312;  Nevada, 
7,1.76;  Webster  Groves,  7,080  (1,895  in  1900);  Poplar  Bluff,  6,916;  Kirksville,  6,347; 
Chillicothe,  6,265;  Mexico,  5,939;  Brookfield,  5,749;  Trenton,  5,656;  Lexington,  5,24?; 
Fulton,  5,228;  Flat  River,  5,112.  . 

Agriculture. — The  acreage  in  farms  increased  from  33,997,873  to  34,591,248  between 
1900  and  1910;  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  22,900,043  to  24,581,186;  the  average  farm 
acreage  from  1 19.3  to  124.8;  and  the  value  of  farm  property  from  $1,033,121,897  to  12 ,052,- 
917,488  (11,445.982,389 land,  $270,221,997  buildings,  $50,873,994  implements,  and  $285,839.- 
108  domestic  animals). :  Of  the  land  area  78.6  %  was  in  farms.  The  average  value  of  farm 
land  per  acre  was  $41.80.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (192,28^  by  owners,  2,001 
by  managers  and  82,958  by  tenants).  In  19 12  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal  crops 
were:  Indian  corn,  243,904,000  bu.  (7,622,000  A.);  wheat,  23,750,000  bu.  (1,900,000  A.); 
oats,  37,125,000  bu.  (1,125,000  A.);  barley,- 149,000  bu.  (6,000  A.);  rye,  222,000  bu.  (15,000 
A.);  buckwheat,  50,000  bu.  (2,000  A.):  potatoes,  7,980,000  bu.  (95,000  A.);  hay,  4,143,000 
tons  (3,187,000  A.)  I  cotton,  59,000  bales  (267  lbs.  per  A.);  tobacco,  6,000,000  lbs.  (6,OQO  A.); 
flaxseed,  72,000  bu.  (12,000  A.).  In  1^109  (tf.  S.  Census)  the  value  of  vegetables  (exduding 
potatoes)  was  $8,268,281;  of  small  fruits,  $1,761,409;  of  orchard  fniits,  $6,582,578  (apples, 
$4»885,544;  peaches  and  nectarines,  $1,110,550).  On  January  I,  1912  there  were  on  farms: 
1,095,000  horses,  333,000  mules,  822,000  milch  cowd,  1,504,000  other  neat  cattle  1,755,000 
sheep,  and  4,491,000  swine.  In  1912  the  agricultural  experiment  station  pursued  various 
studies  of  Indian  corn  and  of  hoc;  cholera,  and  continued  its  rotation  experiments  conducted 
for  more  than  twenty  years  on  the  same  field.  With  the  Federal  department  of  agriculture 
it  co-operates  in  investigations  of  farm  management. 

Mineral  Products. — ^Total  value,  191 1,  $52,636,348.  Of  greatest  importance  were: 
lead,  182,207  tons  ($16,398,630)  being  about  95  %  of  the  total  output  in  191 1  of  the  Central 
States;  and  zinc  127,540  tons  ($14,539,560),  more  than  from  any  other  state.  About  five- 
sixths  of  the  lead  comes  from  central  and  S.  E.  Missouri  and  almost  all  the  zinc  from  the 
S"  >y.  part  of  the  state.  From  the  lead  ores  of  S.  E.  Missouri  there  was  recovered  49,100  oz. 
of  silver  ($26,500);  and  640,411  lbs.  of  copper  ($80,051;  nearly  seven  times  as  much  as  in 
loio).  The  coal  mined  in  191 1  was  3,760,607  tons  ($6,43i,oi36).  Clay  products,  almost 
all  brick  and  tile,  were  valued  at  $6,274,353;  and  sand  and  gravel  at  $1,042,674,  ranking  the 
state  4th.  Mineral  waters,  bottled  at  2a  springs,  were  valued  at  $86,7^17.  The  value  of 
natural  gas  was  only  $10,496  and  that  of  barytes — of  which  more  is  found  here  than  in  any 
other  state — $81,380.  In  191 1  nbw  deposits  of  tripoli  were  found  at  Stella,  about  25  m.  E. 
of  Seneca,  where  deposits  had  already  been  worked. 

Manufactures. — In  1904-09  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  6,464  to 
8,375;  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  156,585  (133,167  wage-earners) 
to  185,705  (152,993  wage-earners);  the  capital  from  $379,569,060  to  $444,343,000;  and  the 
vahie'of  products  from  $439,549,000  to  $574,111,000.  The  most  important  industry  was 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing  ($791581,000).  In  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
Missouri  ranked  2nd  (4th  in  1904;  8th  in  1899)  with  a  product  of  $48,751,000.  Other 
important  manufactures  were  flour  and  grist-mill  products,  $44,508,000;  printing  and 
publishing,  $29,651,000;  inalt  liquors,  $27,447,000;  lumber  and  timber,  $23,261,000;  men's 
clothing,  $15,407,000;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  $19,975,000;  roasting  and 
grinding  coffee  and  spice»  $12,062,000;  railway  car  construction,  $9,812,000;  carriages  and 
wagons,  $8,469,000;  copper,  tin  and  sheet  iron,  $7,827,000;  and  patent  medicines,  $7,639,000. 
St.  Louis  was  by  far  the  most  important  manufacturing  city  ($328,495,000)  ranking  4th 
among  the  cities  of  the  Union.  Other  manufacturing  cities  were  Kansas  City,  $54,765,000; 
St»  JoiBeph,  $17,626^000;  Hannibal,  $6,195,000;  J^erson  City,  $5,446^000;  Springfield, 
$5,^82,000;  Joplin,  $4,136,000  (chiefly  lead-smelting) ;  Sedalia,  $2,333,000;  Moberly,  $1,984,- 
000:  and  Webb  City,  $777,000. 

Transportation. — ^Total  railway  mileage,  on  January  i,  1912,  8,221.17. 

*  See  £,  B.  xviii,  607  ei  seq. 
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GaoemmtfU, — The  legisliEiture  met  January  4  to  March  20,  1911.  On  February  5th 
the  state  capitol  building  (built  X838)  was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned.  At  a  special 
election  the  people  on  August  ist  voted  (144,644  to  45,468)  an  issue  of  $3,500,000  in 
13  3^ar  bonds- to  rebuild  the  capitol  on  nearly  the  same  site.  Tracy,  Swart wout  &  Litch- 
field of  New  York' were  chosen  architects  on  October  7,  191 2. 

The  following  constitutional'  amendments  were,  submitted  by  the  legislature  for 
votej  by  the  people  in  November  191 2;  to  provide  that  free  public  education  must  be 
furnished  for  children  between  6  and  20,  and  that  it  may  be  furnished  for  children  be* 
tween  5  and  6  and  for  those  over  20 — defeated,  367,032  votes  to  207,298;  two  amend- 
ments changing  municipal  limits  of  indebtedness,  both  defeated;  one  to  change  the  quali- 
fications for  electors  by  omitting  the  clause  in  the  constitution  of  1875  which  permitted 
males. of  foreign  birth  to  vote  if  they  had  declared  intention  of  becoming  citizens  of  the 
United  States, — defeated  378,263  to  172,140;  and  one  empowering  the  legislature  to 
provide  for  registration  of  voters  in  St.  Louis  county  (defeated,  385,698  to  151,694). 
Four  constitutional  amendments  proposed  by  initiative  were  defeated;  one  changing 
the  ta;c  system  so  that  land  and  franchises  only  would  be  taxable  after  191 9  (508,137 
votes  to  86,647);  one  substituting  a  tax  commission,  appointed  by  the  governor,  for  the 
state  board  of  equalisation  (475,151  to  96,911};  one  revising  the  election  and  registration 
I21W  (348,495  to  1979643);  and  for  a  one  mill  tax  for  schools  (401,843  to  154,95a). 

The  legislature  ratified  on  Marth  i6th  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution providing  for  an  income  tax. 

The  supreme  court  was  authorised  to  appoint  four  commissioners  to  assist  it  in  prei>aring 
statements  of  fact  and  opinions,  and  to  sit  with  it  when  required.  Ballots  for  primary 
elections  are  no  longer  to  have  names  arranged  alphabetically,  but  in  rotation  irt  diflferent 
districts,  so  that  the  advantage  of  position  on  the  l>alk>t  will  not  be  everywhere  the  same. 

In  factory,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishments,  including  laundries  and  workshops, 
no  woman  is  allowed  (or  "suffered")  to  work  more  than  9  hours  a  day  or  54  hours  a  week. 
The  working  day  for  children  under  16  is  limited  to  8  hours  (not  between  7  p.m.  and  7  A.M.), 
and  a  working  week  to  48  hours.  Children  under  15  may  be  engaged  only  in  agricultural 
and  domestic  service.  Boys  under  10  and  girls  under  16  are  not  allowed  to  sell  on  streets 
or  in  public  places.  The  act  strikes  out  the  previous  exemption  of  children  from  school 
attendance  if  it  is  shown  that  a  child's  labour  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  family  support^ 

Express  companies  are  re(^uired  to  post  schedules  01  tariffs  and  are  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  board  of  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners,  which  also  fixes  railway 
passenger  rates.  The  liability  of  common  carriers  may  not  be  limited  by  contract.  The  state 
anti-trust  law  was  upheld,  April  i,  1912,  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  in  an  appeal  on  the  ous- 
ter of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  Republic  Oil  Company.  In  November  191 2  there  was 
an  ouster  against  the  International  Harvester  Company.  The  adulteration  and  misbrand- 
ing of  foods  was  forbidden  and  provisions  were  made  for  the  sanitation  of  bakeries,  canner- 
ies, packing  houses  and  other  establishments  producing  foods.  False  statements  tending 
to  injure  bank,  trust  or  guaranty  companies  are  punishable  by  a  fine  of  |i,ooo,  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  for  one  year  or  less,  or  by  both.  The  law  permitting  third  class  cities 
and  special  charter  cities  to  erect  and  own  public  utility  plants  was  extended  to  include 
fourth  class  cities  and  towns  and  villages  under  special  charter  with  a  population  less  than  30»*' 
000.  The  legislature  of  191 1  appropriated  $5,000  for  a  monument  to  General  Sterling  Price  in 
Price  Memorial  Park,  Keytesville,  and  1 1, 000  for  a  marker  at  the  birthplace,  Florida,  of 
Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  and  |io,ooo  for  a  monument  to  him  in  Riverview  Park, 
Hannibal;'  for  this  monument  Frederick  C.  Hibbard  of  Chicago  was  chosen  as  sculptor. 
The  contract  for  the  latter  monument  calls  for  its  completion  by  June  I,  1913  and  th6 
former  is  expected  to  be  completed  during  the  summer. 

In  St.  Louis  an  ordinance  of  March  27,  191 1  created  a  city  plan  commission,  succeeding 
the  (unofficial)  city  plan  association,  which  Was  the  outgrowth  of  a  committee  of  the  Civic 
League  of  St.  Louis.  In  19 12  the  commission  reported  favourably  on  a  central  traffic-parkwav 
to  be  built  by  the  city  after  condemnation  of  blocks  bounded  by  Market,  Chestnut  and  Twelfth 
streets  and  Tefferson  Avenue;  it  began  work  on  a  report  on  the  river  front.  St.  Louis  in  Novem* 
ber  1912  adopted  a  charter  amendment  (62,359  to  41,243)  for  initiative  and  referendum. 
In  191 1  the  city  established  a  municipal  reference  library. 

In  Kansas  City  the  board  of  public  welfare  has  a  research  bureau  which  has  cbar^  <:^  the 
charities  registration  bureau,  the  charities  endorsement  department,  and  of  the  sociological 
library  and  museum.    It  has  published  a  Report  on  Housing  Conditions. 

Ftnance, — In  i^ii  a  paragraph  on  the  incorporation  of  mortgage  loan  companies  to  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Bank  Commissioner  was  added  to  the  law  in  regara  to  banlung 

*  His  early  home  was  presented  to  the  dty  of  Hannibal,  May  15,  19 12. 
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cpmpanies.  The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  January  i,  1911  iwas  $1,8^,546;  receipts  for 
the  calendar  year,  $7,598,067;  disbursements,  $^.388,902;  and  balance  on  January  i,  191 2» 
$2,038,712.  The  state  debt  was  $284,000  capitol  building  bonds  and  $4,398,839  school 
fund  certificates. 

£Jui»/uw.-^For' public  schools  the  legislature  appropriated  one-third '  of  tlie 'ordinary 
revenue  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the  fiscaTyears  July  i,  19107-Tune  3Q,  1912;  and  fpr  higlier 
education  for  191 1  and  19 12,  $2,^52,^7^.  Pupils  living  more  than  half  a  mile  from  a  p\iblic 
school  arc  to  be  carried  to  school  free  if  the  board  of  directors  in  the  district  "approves.  Boards 
in  cities  with  more  than  75,000  inhabitants  and  less  than  560,000  (that  is  St.  Joaejah  and  Kan- 
sas City)  may  erect  public  libraries,  art  galleries,  museuitis  and  auditoriuifis,  even  though 
these  are  not  used  strictly  for  school  purposes.  School  districts  may>  issue  bomb  to  erect 
library  buildings.  The  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates  were  raised  jia  1911.  In 
October  19 12  tne  General  Education  Board  gave  $75,000  to  Central  College  at  Lafayette, 
In  1912  the  total  population  of  school  age  was  958,623;  the  total  enrollment  6^,893;  the 
average  daily  attendance  488,619;  the  average  length  of  the  school  tenii  155.4  days;  total 
school  revenue,  $17,101  »ooo,  and  expenditures,  $14,200,000 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  1910  of  population  10  vears  and  qver  was  4.3  (6.4  iiji  i^oo).. 

Penal  and  Chdritable  Instilutions—r-The  labour  of^  convicts,  by  a  law  pfjoii,  is  not 
tb  be  let,  farmed  or  sold;  convicts  are  allowed  to  Work  in  the  binding 'twine  pmnt  knd  irt 
manufacturing  for  state  institutions  suppliesi  which  are  not  to  bepUKhased  elsewhcfre' if  it 
is  possible  for  convict  labour  to  supply  them.  A  law  of  19  li  allows  counties  with  a  popula- 
tion of  250,000  to  500,000  Qackson  county,  including  Kansas  City,  was  the  only  one  in  this 
class)  which  have  a  iuvcnile  court,  to  appropriate  not  more  than  $12,000  a  year  for  the  support 
of  mothers  (of  children  under  14),  who  are  widows  or  whose  husbands  are  prisoners  and  who 
would  otherwise  have  to  work  away  from  their  children.  Cities  of  500J000  or  more  (St.  Louis 
only  in  19 10)  may  create  a  boarcl  of  children's  guardians  to  manage  public  in3titution$  of 
the  city  for  delinquent)  dependent  or  defective  children.  Juvenile  courts  for  children  under 
17  were  establbhed  in  counties  with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more.  Tuberculosis  hospitals 
are  to  be  established  in  special  districts  called  "Tuberculosis  Hospital  Districts."  In  June, 
191 1,  two  tuberculosis  hospitals  (for  men  and  for  women)  were  opened  at  the  State  Hospital 
at  Nevada;  in  June,  1912,  one  was  opened  at  Fulton.  Buchanan  county  voted  for  a  hospital 
in  November,  191 2;  and  in  the  same  month  in  Kansas  City,  in  accordance  with  aq  appropria- 
tion of  $59,000  made  in  19 11,  a  site  was  chosen  for  a  city  hospital. 

History, — The  legislature,  being  strongly  Democratic,  chose  (Jan.  18,  191 1)  the 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  primaries  (over  David  R.  Francis),  James  A.  Reed  (b.  i86r ; 
Reform  Democratic  mayor  of  Kansas  City  1900-04)  as  United  Stat^  senator  to  succeed 
William  Waraer  (b,  1840;  Republican;  representative  in  Congress  1885-89)^  whose 
term  expired  March  4,  1911.  Herbert  Spencer  Hadley  (b.  1872),  Republican,  governor 
in  1909-13,  was  at  one  time  suggested  as  a  '*  compromise  "  Republican  candidate  for 
the  presidency.^  In  the  National  Republican  convention^  he  was  considered  the  ablest 
and  fairest  of  the  speakers  for  Roosevelt,  but  eventually  he  refused  to  join  the  new 
Progressive  party,  definitely  announced  himself  for  Taft  (Oct.  3,  tgii),  and,  after  the 
death  of  Sherman,  waa  the  choice  of  most  of  the  Republican  National  committeemen  to 
succeed  him  on  the  Taft  ticket  for  vice-president.  In  the  contest  for  governor  the 
Republicans  in  the  state  nomipated  John  C.  McKiiiley,  lieutenant-governor  in  1905-09, 
whose  suggestion  in  the  party  platform  to  use  convict  labour  in  pirinting  schoo!  books 
roused  the  opposition  of  labour  unions  and  publishers;  but  he  was  defeated  by  Elliott 
W.  Major  (b.  1864),  Democrat,  attorney-general  of  the  state  in  1909-13.  Major  re- 
ceived more  votes  than  McKinley  (Rep.)  and  A.  D.  Nortoni  (Prog.)  together,  while 
McKinley  received  about  twice  as  many  votes  as  Nortoni  (Major,  337,019;  McKinley; 
217,819;  Nortoni,  109,146).  The  entire  Democratic  state  ticket  was  elected, — an  un- 
usual thing  in  the  state,  where  Hadley  had  some  Democratic  administrative  officers  and 
a  Deniocratic  majority  in  the  legislature  and  Folk  was  the  only  Democrat  on  the  state 
ticket  elected  in  1904.  The  next  legislature  will  be  composed  of  25  Democrats  and  9 
Republicans  in  the  senate  and  113  Democrats,  28  Republicans  and  i  Progressive  in  the 
house.  There  were  no  Progressive  candidates  for  Congress  and  the  delegation  of  16 
will  have  14  Democrats  and  2  Republicans  (in  62nd  Congress,  3  Republicans,^  aH  from 

'  Hadley *s  predecessor  as  governor,  Toseph  Wingate  Folk  (b.  1869),  Denux^rat,  was 
considered  a  possible  Democratic  candidate,  but  withdrew  (Feb.  10,  191 2)  in  favour  of 
another  Missourian,  Champ  Clark. 

■Eight  delegates  for  Roosevelt  were  seated  by  the  National  Convention  after  cotitests. 

»  One  of  these,  Theron  E.  Catlin,  was  unseated  (August  12th)  by  a  partisan  vote  of  the 
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St,  Louis).  Woodrow  Wilson  carried  the  state  with  330,746  vot<«  to  ^07,821  for  Taft 
124,371  for  Roosevelt,  and  28,466  for  Debs  (15,431  in  1908). 

In  191 1  there  were  two  lynchings  in  the  state  on  the  same  day  (Oct.  17th)  at  Caruth- 
ersville,  where  a  negro  suspected  of  robbery  and  one  accused  of  an  assault  were  taken 
from  jail  and  shot. 

The  state  suffered  greatly  from  the  terrible  flood  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers.  About  700  sq.  m.  in  the  Upper  St.  Francis  Basin  were  inundated  and  New 
Madrid  was  entirely  cut  off  in  April  191 3. 

In  St.  Louis  a  joint  committee  on  public  morals,  representing  30  organisations, 

recommended  late  in  191 2  after  an  exhaustive  investigation  the  creation  of  a  permanent 

commission  to  fight  the  social  evil.  In  November  191 2  charter  amendments  for  initiative 

and  referendum  were  adopted,  but  amendments  for  a  bond  issue  for  a  free  bridge  and 

for  an  increase  in  salary  of  members  of  the  municipal  assembly  were  defeated.     The 

League  of  Missouri  Municipalities  at  its  5th  annual  convention  (December  17,  191 2) 

at  St.  Louis  adopted  resolutions  favouring  the  calling  of  a  convention  to  revise  the  state 

constitution. 

Bibliography, — Laws  (Jefferson  City,  191 1);  the  Official  ManwU  for  1911-12;  The 
Missouri  Red  Book  for  igii  (Part  i,  Labor  Section);  Mtssouri  Historical  Society  of  St.  Louis 
Collections,  vol.  iii,  No.  4  (19 12);  J.  D.  Elliff,  Missouri  (New  York,  191 1). 
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Population  (1916)  376,053  (54.5%  more  than  in.  1900).  Indians  and  Asiatics  con- 
stituted 3.6%  (6.4%  in  1900),  native  whites  of  native  parentage  43.1  %  (38.2%  in  1900). 
Density  2.6  to  a  sq.m.  The.  population  was  55.2%  rural  (in  1900,  58.8%).  In  1910 
there  were  14  cities  and  towns  (with  35.5%  of  the  total)  having  over  2,500  inhabitants 
each,  as  follows:  Butte,  39,165;  Great  Falls,  13,948;  Missoula,  12,869  (4i366  in  1900); 
Helena,  12,515;  Anacontda,  10,134;  Billings,  10,031  (3,221  in  1900);  Kalispcll,  5,549; 
Livingston,  5^359;  Bozeman,  5,107; lied  Lodge,  4,860;  Miles  City,  4,697;  Havre  (town), 
3,624  (1,033  in  1900);  Lewistown,  2,992;  and  Deer  Lodge,  2,570. 

Agriculture^^— The  acreage  in  farms  increased  from  8,344,454  to  13^545,603  between  1900 
and  1910  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  1,725,720  to  3,640,309;  the  average  farm  acre- 
age fell  from  885.9  to  516.7  and  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  from  $110,225,423  to 
1347,828,770  ($226,771,302  land;  $24,854,628  buildings;  $10,539,653  implements;  $85,663,187 
domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  14.5%  was  in  farms  in  1910.  The  average  value  of 
farm  land  per  acre  was  $16.74.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (23  365  by  owners, 
505  by  managers,  and  2,344  by  tenants).  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal 
crops  were:  Indian  com,  612,000  bu.  (24.000  A.);  wheat,  10,346,000  bu.  (803,000  A.);  oats, 
22,848,000  bu.  (476,000  A.);  barlev,  1,424,000  bu.  (39,000  A.);  rye,  235,000  bu.  (10,000  A.); 
potatoes,  6,105,000  bu.  (37,000  A.);  hay,  1,216,000  tons  (640,000  A.)  and  flaxseed  5,520,000 
bu.  (460,000  A.).  In  1909  (U.S.  Census)  the  value  of  vegetables  other  than  potatoes  was 
$928,906;  of  flowers  and  olants,  $104,601;  of  nursery  products  $174,427;  of  small  fruits, 
$86,586;  of  orchard  fruits,  $609,078.  On  January  i,  1912  there  were  on  farms  347,000  horses, 
4,000  mules,  91 ,000  milch  cows,  732,000  other  neat  cattle,  5,01 1,000  sheep,  and  143,000  swine. 

In  1909  about  one-third  of  the  farms  of  the  8tat6  were  irrigated  (two^hirds  m  1889)  and 
dry-farming  was  used  largely  in  Cascade,  Chouteau,  and  Fergus  counties.  To  1910  the  total 
cost  of  irrigation  had  been  $2^,970,958,  and  the  estimated  final  cost  of  existing  projects  was 
$32,407,452.  Of  hay  and  forage  crops  58  %  was  irrigated;  of  oats,  47.9  %,  and  of  barley,  34  %. 
Of  tne  Federal  projects  the  Huntley  (Yellowstone  county)  and  the  Lower  Yiellowstone 
(Dawson  county)  were  practically  completed  in  1911-12  and  irrigated  respectively  12.000 
acres  (sugar  beets,  cereals,  alfalfa)  and  21,800  acres,  partly  in  North  Dakota  (wheat);  the 
Milk  River,  15.5  %  completed,  irrigated  2,000  acres,  ana  the  Sun  River,  9  %,  with  7,170  acres. 
The  Flathead  project  in  I9'12  was  15  %  completed;  the  Little  Porcupine  unit  of  the  Fort  Peck 
project  was  practically  completed;  and  of  the  Blackfeet  project  the  Two  Medicine  unit  was 
73  %  completed,  the  Badger-Fisher  unit  25%  and  the  Piegan  unit '83.5%. 

The  U.S.  department  of  agriculture  established  in  191 1  an  experimental  farm  on  the  Hunt- 
Icy  reclsanAtioti  project;  the  bureau  of  entomology  has  worked  successfully  to  control  the 
bark-*beette  pest  near  Columbia  Falls;  and  this  bureau,  the  biological  survey  and  the  state 
agricultural  experiment  station  in  191 1-12  studied  the  origin  of  the  spotted  fever,  so  danger^ 

House,  on.  the  recommendation  (July  19th)  of  the  Committee  of  Elections,  because  he 
spent  $i3tOoo  in  his  campaign,  $66b  being  the  maximum  under  the  state  law. 
1  See  E,  B,  xviii,  752  et  seq. 
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in  igoo);  the  semi*urban  20.4%  (17.7%  in  1900);  And  the  urban  26.1%  (23.7%in  1900). 
In  1910  there  were  13  incorporated  places  of  5,000  or  more, as  follows:  Omaha,  124,096 
(io2,5S5  in  19Q0);  Lincoln,  43,973;  South  Omaha,  26,259;  Grand  Island,  10,326;  Bea- 
trice, 9,356;  Hastings,  9,338;  Fremont,  8^718;  York,  6,235;  Kearney,  6,202;  Norfolk, 
6,025;  Nebraska  City,  5,488;  Falrbury,  5,294  (3,140  in  1900);  Columbus^  5,014. 

Agricullute. — ^The  acreage  in  farms  increased  from  29,911,779  to  38,622,021  between  1900 
and  1910  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  18,432,595  to  24,382,577;  the  average  farm 
acreage  from  246.1  to  297.8;  and  the  value  of  farm  property  from  $747,950,057  to  $2,079,818,- 
647  ($1,614,539,313  land;  $198,807,622  buildings;  $44,249708  implements;  $222,222,004 
domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  78.6  %  was  m  farms.  The  average  value  of  farm  land 
per  acre  was  $41.80.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (79f250  by  owners,  987  by 
managers,  and  4^.441  by  tenants).  In  ipo^  I1852  farms  (255,950  acres;  100,301  in  Scotts 
Bluff  and  34,760  in  Lincoln  county)  were  irrigated,  and  the  acreage  which  actual  enterprises 
could  irrigate  was  429,225  and  that  which  was  i^icluded  in  projects  was  680,133.  The  largest 
irrigated  crop  acreages  were:  wild,  salt  or  prairie  grass,  37,019;  alfalfa,  31,842;  Indian  corn, 
21,552;  oats,  18,794;  wheat,  9,015;  potatoes,  6,077;  barley,  3i495;  sugar  beets,  3,114.  In  1912 
^preliminary  estimates)  the  principal  crops  were:  Indian  corn,  182,616,000  bu.  (7,609,000 
A.);  wheat,  SS.oS^.ooo  bu.  (3,123,000  A.);  oats,  55.510,000  bu.  (2,275,000  A.);  barley,  2,486.- 
000 bu.  (113,000  A,);  rye,  880,000 bu.  (55,000  A.) ; buckwheat,  18,000 bu.  (1,000  A.);  potatoes, 

? ,440,000  bu.  (118,000  A.);  hay,,  1,552,000  tons  (1,150,000  A.);  flaxseed,  19,000  bu.  (2,000  A.), 
n  1909  (U.S.  Census)  the  value  of  vegetables  (excluding  potatoes)  was  $2,118,393;  of  small 
fruits,  9159,169;  of  orchard  fruits,  $1,932,124  (apples,  $1,612,765).  On  January  i,  1912 
there  were  on  farms:  1,059,000  horses,  85,000  mules,  613,000  milch  cows,  2,002,000  other 
neat  cattle,  382,000  sheep  and  4,267,000  swine. 

In  November  1912  the  North  Platte  reclamation  j>roject  (see  E.  B.  xix,  327a)  was  83% 
completed,  and  in  191 1  irrigated  74,300  acres,  partly  in  Wyoming. 

Mineral  Products. — ^Total  value,  191 1,  $1,316,1(68.  Clay  is  the  only  mineral  product  of 
importance  and  in  191 1  the  value  of  clay  products  was  $795,894.  Limestone  was  valued  at 
$263,501,  and  sand  and  gravel  at  $156,777. 

Manufactures, — From  1904  to  1900  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  1,819 
to  2,500  and  that  of  persons  employed  from  25,356  (20,260  wage-earners)  to  31,966  (24,336 
wage-earners);  capital  invested  from  $80,235,000  to  $99,901,000;  and  the  value  of  the  product 
from  $154,918,000  to  $199,019,000.  The  principal  manufactures  were:  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing  products,  $92,30^,000  (46.4%  of  the  state's  total,  and  ranking  Nebraska  4th 
in  this  industry);  flour  and  gnst-mill  products,  $17,836,000;  butter,  cheese  and  condensed 
milk,  $7,681,000  (130.9%  more  than  in  1904),  mostly  butter;  car  construction  and  repairs 
by  steam-railway  companies,  $4,642,000;  malt  liquors,  $3^335,000  (100.4%  more  than  in 
1904);  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  $2,930,000;  lumber  and  timber  products,  $2,021,- 
000.  The  principal  manufacturinfi^  cities  were:  South  Omaha,  $92,436,000,  chiefly  slaughter- 
ing and  meat-packing  (96-9%  of  the  state's  product);  Omaha,  $60,855,000;  Lincoln,  $7,010,- 
000;  and  Grand  Island,  $1,837,000. 

Transportation. — Railway  mileage,  on  January  i,  19^2,  6,223.17. 

Legislation.— The  regular  session  of  the  legislature  was  held  from  January  3  to  April 
6,  191 1.  It  re-districted  the  state  into  28  senatorial  and  77  representative  districts. 
The  legislature  submitted  several  constitutional  amendments  to  popular  vote  in  Novem- 
ber 191 2:  for  initiative  and  referendum,  both  statutory  and  constitutional,  which  was 
adopted  by  189,200  to  15,315  votes;  changing  the  pay  of  members  of  the  legislature  to 
$600  a  year  (formerly  $5  a  day)  and  loc  a  mile  for  mileage,  and  providing  that  no  bills 
shall  be  introduced  after  20  days  (formerly  40  days)  of  the  60-day  session  had  elapsed, 
except  on  the  recommendation  of  a  message  from  the  governor — adopted,  173,225  to 
26,355;  creating  a  board  of  Commissioners  for  state  institutions — adopted,  174,939  to 
25*439;  and  for  biennial  instead  of  annual  general  elections — adopted  174,151  to  25,048. 
The  legislature  ratified  the  proposed  income  tax  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
on  February  11,  191 1  and  it  sent  a  resolution  to  Congress  asking  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  prohibiting  polygamy.  An  important  primary  law  was  enacted 
which  provided  a  method  of  electing  delegates  to  National  Conventions  and  a  method 
of  preferential  voting  for  presidential  and  vice-presidential  candidates.  The  governor 
was  authorised  to  appoint  a  code  commission  to  report  a  new  code  for  1913.  The  12th 
of  October  was  made  a  legal  holiday  as  Columbus  Day. 

Trainmen's  working  hours  are  limited  to  16  in  succession,  to  be  followed  by  10  hours  off; 
if  any  trainman  is  busy  16  hours  not  in  succession,  within  a  period  of  24  hours,  he  must  have 
8  hours  off  before  he  is  on  duty  again.     Train  dispatchers  must  work  not  more  than  9  hours 
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any  day.  Acts  were  passed  to  protect  workmen  on  buildings»  a;nd  for  the  sanitation  of  fac- 
tories where  eight  or  more  workmen  are  employed;  and  employers  who  do  not  comply  with 
these  acts  are  held  to  strict  liability  for  injuries  or  death  of  employees. 

All  schools  are  required  to  observe  the  first  Friday  in  November  as  State  Fire  Day,  and 
teachers  must  give  at  ieast  30  minutes  in  each  achool  month  to  instruction  in  the  danger  of 
fire.  A  hotel  commission  insures  the  comfort  and  protection  of  guests,  and  the  law  provides 
for  individual  towels  for  all  guests,  for  bed  sheets  99  inches  Iqng,  etc.  The  food;  drug  and 
dairy  commission  was  reorganised.  It  was  made  unlawful  for  minors  utidef  18  to  smoke 
tobacco  in  any  form.  Houses  of  ill  fame  are  declared  a  nuisance,  and  the  kct  provides  for  the 
abatement  thereof;  on  a  permanent  injunction  for  maintaining  such  a  nuisance  a  tax  of  I300 
is  ass^Bed  on  the  building  and  on  the  ground.  Pandering  is  made  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  from  six  months  to  a  year,  by  a  fine  of  Si.ooo  or  less,  or  by  both;  and 
a  second  offense  by  imprisonment  from  three  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary.  A  wife's 
testimony  is  competent  against  her  husband  and  marriage  is  not  a»  defence. 

Cities  of  5,000  or  more,  under  a  constitutional  amendment  (adopted  November  5,  1912 
bjr  164,579  to  32,041)  may  frame  their  own  charters.  They  may,  oy  statute,  adopt  com- 
mission form  of  government.  A  special  election  is  to  be  called  on  the  petition  of  25  %  of  the 
voters,  but,  if  the  commission  plan  is  not  adopted  at  this  election,  the  proposal  may  not 
be  re-submitted  within  two  years.  Omaha  adopted  commission  government  on  September 
2,  191 1  (5»477  to  2,291  votes — out  of  a  voting  population  of  nearly  ^5,000);  the  first  election 
was  held  may  7,  1912  and  the  commissio^iers  took  office  on  May  14th.  Comniission  govern- 
ment was  adopted  by  Beatrice,  October  4,  191 1,  in  effect  April  8,  1912;  Nebraska  City, 
January  16,  1912,  in  effect  April  8,  1912;  and  Lincoln,  April  19,  19x2  (1,982  votes  to  1,911), 
in  effect  May  IJ13.     Grand  Island  voted  against  it,  March  19,  1912. 

Finance, — The  state  banking  law  was  amended  in  191 1.  xhe  occupation  tax  for  corpora-; 
tions  was  revised,  the  tax  to  be  I5  a  year  if  the  capital  stock  is  1 10,000  or  less,  and  S200  if 
$2,000,000  or  more.  The  organisation  of  trust  companies  in  the  state  was  authorised;  the 
requisite  capital  is  scaled  to  the  population  of  the  city  in  which  the  company  is  to  do  busi- 
ness; and  specified  security  deposits  must  be  made  with  the  state  auditor.  On  December 
1 ,  19 10  there  was  a  balance  of  $601 ,290.  The  total  receipts  for  the  two  years  encKng  Novem- 
ber 30,  1912  were  $10,862,142  and  the  expenditure8$io,890,i22,leavine  a  balance  of  $573f3io- 

Educalion.— In  191 1  the  legislature  appropriated  $75,000  to  enable  all  districts  levying  a 
maximum  school  tax  to  have  a  five-month  school  term.  The  method  of  instruction  m  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  was  changed  to  the  oral  or  lip-reading  method.  A  new  school  of 
agriculture  was  established  and  in  191 1-12  was  built  at  Curtis,  Frontier  county.  So  that  the 
course  in  the  medical  college  may  be  given  entirely  at  Omaha  (instead  of  two  years  at  Lincoln 
and  two  years  at  Omaha)  an  appropriation  of  $106,000  was  made  for  a  laboratory  building 
in  Omaha.  The  legislature  created  a  legislative  reference  bureau,  including  a  special  depart- 
ment on  municipal  affairs,  to  be  affiliated  with  the  department  of  political  science  and  sociol- 
ogy, and  with  the  college  of  law  of  the  State  University.  It  is  to  give  instruction  and  furnish 
facilities  for  training  in  legislative  reference  to  students  of  the  university* 

In  illiteracy,  in  i^  10,  of  the  population  10  years  and  over  the  percentage  was  1. 9  (2.3  in  1900), 
ranking  the  state  third  from  tne  lowest  (Iowa,  1.7%;  Oregon,  1.89  %). 

For  the  year  ending  July  1912  the  school  population  was  381,194;  the  enrollment,  28^,220; 
the  average  daily  attendance,  213,488;  the  average  school  year,  146  days.;  receipts  for  schools, 
$10,461,720,  and  expenditures,  $8,757,288. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Insliluiions, — ^The  juvenile  court  law  was  amended  in  19 11  and  a 
board  of  control  for  dependent  and  neglected  children  was  created.  A  law  for  an  indeter- 
minate sentence  gives  paroles  to  the  charge  of  the  state  prison  board.  The  2nd  of  September, 
the  birthday  of  John  Howard,  is  made  a  legal  holiday  in  all  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions, and  is  to  be  called  ' '  Howard 's  Day."  A  state  hospital  for  the  indigent  tuberculous  was 
opened  at  Kearney  in  January  1912.  In  the  state  penitentiary  a  deputy  warden  was  killed 
by  a  convict  on  February  11,  1912,  and  on  March  14th  the  warden,  a  deputy  and  an  usher 
were  murdered  by  three  escaping  convicts,  two  of  whom  were  killed  resisting  capture.  In- 
vestigation showed  that  appropriations  had  been  small,  that  the  office  of  warden  had  been  a 
political  gift,  that  prisoners'  credits  had  been  exchanged  for  cash,  and  that  tliere  had  been  a 
regular  trade  in  liquor,  drugs,  etc.* 

History, — In  1911-12  the  state  had  a  Democratic  legislature,  but  the  governor, 
Chester  H.  Aldrich,  and  administrative  officers  were  Republican.  On  January  17, 191 1, 
as  United  States  senator  to  succeed  Elmer  Jacob  Burkett  (b.  1867;  Republican;  repre- 
sentative in  Congress^  1899-1905^  U.  S.  senator,  1905-1  j),  the  legislature  elected  Gilbert 
Monell  Hitchcock  (b.  1859;  Democrat;  editor  Omaha  World-Herald;.  TcpxesentatWe  in 
Congress  i903**05,  J907-11),  whose  father  Phineas  W.  Hitchcock  (1831-81)  was  senator 
from  Nebraska  in  1871-77;  he  was  chosen  by  primary  vote  (Nov.  i^io)  and  some 
Republican  legislators  voted  for  him  who  were  pledged  to  follow  the  primary  choice. 

'  See  a  paper  by  Judge  Lincoln  Frost  in  the  March  19,  191 2  Nebraska  State  Journal, 
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In  the  Democratic  party  there  was  a  split  on  the  liquor  question;  a  county  option  law, 
resembling  that  urged  by  William  Jennings  Bryan,  was  defeated  in  the  state  senate  in 
February  191 1,  by  a  single  vote.  But  in  the  state  convention  maxiy  party  differences 
were  glossed  over  and  Mr.  Bryan's  followers  did  not  insist  on  an  endorsement  of  him  by 
the  state  platform:*  In  the  Republican  convention  the  Taft  followers,  fearing  an  open 
declaration  for  LaFoUette,  did  not  force  the  issue  of  re-nominatirig  TafL  In  the  pri- 
maries Gark  received  21,027  votes  to  14,239  for  Wilson  and  12,454  for  Harmon;  and 
Roosevelt,  46,795  to  16,785  for  LaFoUette  and  13,341  for  Taft.  Governor  Aldrich  was 
one  of  the  seven  state  governors  who  voiced  the  call  for  Roosevelt's  caiididature,  and 
the.  state  Republican  primaries  were  carried  by  Roosevelt  over  Taft.  Norris  Brown 
(b.  1863;  state  attorney-general,  1904-06;  U.S.  senator  1907-13)  was  defeated  for  re- 
nomination  at  the  Republican  primaries  by  a  member  of  the  more  Progressive  wing, 
George  William  Norris  (b.  i86t;  representative  in  Congress,  1903-11),  who  received  in 
November  on  the  preferential  vote  for  senator  1 26,02^  votes  to  1 11,946  for  the  Democratic 
nominee,  Ashton  C.  ShaUenberger  (b.  1862;  governor,  1909-n).  Norris  was  chosen  by 
the  legislature,  January  2 1 ,  1913;  Early  in  September  the  Progressives  decided  not  to  run 
Si  separate  st^te  ticket,*  but  in  spite  of  this  governor  Aldrich  was  defeated  by  the  Demo- 
i^ratic  nominee,  John  H.  Moorehead,  president  of  the  state  senate,  who  received  123,997 
votes  to  114,075  for  Aldrich.  The  state  senate  will  be  Republican,  the  lower  house 
Democratic;  on  joint  ballot  the  Democrats  will  have  a  plurality  of  5.  The  failure  of  the 
Republicans  to  "  split  "  lost  the  Democrats  two  seats  in  Congress;  the  new  delegation 
will  be  3  Democrats  and  3  Republicans, — that  of  1911-12  was  5  Democrats  and  i 
Republican.-  Woodrow  Wilson  carried  the  state  with  109,008  votes  to  54,216  for  Taft, 
73,689for  Roosevelt,  and  10,185  for  Debs  (in  1908,  1,524). 

There  was  one  lynching  in  the  state  in  1911  (June  19th)  at  Valentine  where  a  white 

man  was  killed  after  a  quarrel  with  cattlemen  over  land  rights. 

Bibliography. — Laws,  Joint  Resolutions,  and  Memorials  (York,  191 1);  A.  Watkins,  ed.. 
Collections,  of  tfie  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  (Lincoln,  1912). 
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.  PopulaltQu  (1910)  81,875,  nearly  double  that  of  1900,  the  greatest  increase  being 
^59%  in  Nye  county,  the  most  recent  rich  ore  district.  Density  0.7  per  sq.  m.  The 
Indian  and  Asiatic  element  decreased  from  16.1%  to  8.5%  of  the  total.  Negroes  in- 
creased in  number  from  134  to  513.  In  1910  tlie  native  whites  constituted  68.7% 
(63-3  %  in  1900)  of  the  total,  and  the  foreign-born  whites  22.1  %  (20.3  %  in  1900).  The 
population  in  urban  territory  was  16.3%.  The  larger  places  were:  Reno  (city), 
10,867  (4,500  in  1900);  Goldfield  (town),  4,838;  Sparks  (city),  2,500;  Carson  City, 
a^466;  yir^nia  City,  2,244;  Ely  (city),  2,055. 

Agricukure,-^Betveen  1900  and  loio  the  acreage  in  farms  increased  from  2,565,647  acres 
to  a»7i4,757,  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  $72,946  to  752,117,.  tlie  average  farm 
acreage  decreased  from  1,174.7  to  1,009.6  and  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  from 
^28,673,835  to  160.399^365  (<35.276.599  land;  $4,332,740  buildings;  81,576.096  implements; 
$10,213,930  domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  3.9  %  was  in  farms  in  1910.  The  average 
.value  of  ferm  land  per  acre  was  $12.99.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (2.175  by 
owners,  181  by  managers  and  333jby  tenants). ..  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal 
crops  were :  Indiaji  com,  30,000  bu.  (x  ,000  A.) ;  wheat,  i  ,137,000  bu.  (39,000  A.) ;  oats,  aoo.ooo 
bu.  (10,000  A.);  barley,  492,000  bu.  (12,000  A.);  potatoes,  2,136,000  bu.  (12,000  A.);  hay, 
681,000  tons  (227,000  A.).  In  1909  (U.S.  Census)  the  value  of  vegetables  (excluding  pota- 
toes) was  $264,122;  of  small  fruits,  ^5,683;  of  orchard  fruits^  $82,695.  On  January  i^  1912 
there  were  on  farms:  72,000  horses,  3,000  mules,  20,000  milch  cows,  429,000  other  neat 
cattle,  1444,000  sheep,  and  30,000  swine.  The  total  acreage  irrigated  in  1909  was  701,833 
(39.2%  more  than  in  1899);  661,862  were  supplied  from  streams.    The  total  cost  of  irriga- 

*  For  Mr.  Bryan's  part  in  the  Convention  and  campaign  see  United  States. 

*The  state  supreme  court,  October  23,  1912,  decioed  that  only  the  Taft  electors  could 
appear  on  the  omcial  ballot  as  Republicans.  In  the  6th  district  the  Progressive  nominee 
for  Congress  polled  only  84  votes  (out  of  more  than  ^,000) .  Elsewhere  Republican  nominees 
were  "Republican  and  Progressive,"  and  Democratic  were  "Democrat  and  Progressive  In,-* 
dependent." 

»  See  J2.  B.  xix,  450  et  seq. 
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tiofi  enterpriaes  to  July  I,  loio  was  6,271,024  and  the  estimated  final  cost  of  improvements 
begun  was  112,188,756.  Of  cereals  9^.5%  by  acreage  in  1909  was  grown  on  irngated  land 
and  of  Indian  corn  91.6  %,  <rf  oats  92.8  %,  of  bariey  98.2  %,  of  rye  97.1  %,  of  alfalfa  99.7  %,  of 
wild,  salt  or  prairie  grasses  98.8  %,  and  of  potatoes  96.9%.  In  191 1  a  new  otate  code  was 
adopted  for  the  organisation  and  government  of  imgation  districts.  The  Tmckee-Carson 
project  (see  E.  B.  xix,  452b)  was  72  %  completed  91  1912,  and  in  191 1  irrigated  34,000  acres, 
mostly  in  alfalfa.  At  Fallon,  in  the  district  irrigated  by  this  project,  a  large  beet-^ugar 
factory  opened  in  191 1.  The  legislatureof  loi  i  appropriated  9i2,ooc|  for  a  state  agricultural 
experiment  farm.  The  U.S.  department  of  agriculture  has  an  experiment  station  on  the 
Truckee-Carsofi  reclamation  project. 

Mineral  Products.— Totsi  value,    1911,   $34,148,101.    The  lart^st   items   were   gold, 


deep  drilling  for  potash 
salts  was  begun  in  191 1,  but  there  were  no  important  disicoveries. 

Manufactures.— The  total  value  of  products  in  1909  was  $11,887,000  (283.9%  niore  than 
In  1904);  the  capital  invested,  $9,807,000  (239.1  %  more  than  in  I904);  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments, 177;  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing,  2,650.  Car  construc- 
tion and  repairs  by  steam  railroads  was  first  in  value,  $1,033,000;  second,  flour  and  grist? 
mill  products,  $598,000.  Reno  had  a  factory  product  of  $1,862,000. 
.    Transportatifm. — Railway  mileage,  January  I,  1912,  2,207.63. 

Legislation. — The  state  legislature  met  in  regular  session  from  Januaj'y  16  to  March 
16,  191 1,  and  there  was  a  special  session  February  23-29,  1912,  On  February  18, 191 1, 
the  legislature  approved  the  proposed  Federal  income  tax  amendment.  The  legislature 
urged  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  calling  for  a  direct 
vote  for  United  States  senators.  The  following  constitutional  amendments  were  adopted 
by  popular  vote  in  November  191 2:  for  initiative  and  referendum  on  a  petition  signed 
by  io,%  of  th^  voters  (9,956  to  1,027);  for  the  recall  of  any  public  officer  six  months  in 
office  at  an  ejection  called  on  petition  signed  by  25%  of  the  qualified  electors  (9,636  to 
1,173);  allowing  the  attorney-general  or  district  attorney  to  cause  an  arrest  on  informa- 
tion without  action  of  the  grand  jury  (8,259  to  1,504);  and  permitting  women  to  be 
ijiotaries  (8,603  to  ?,24i,)*     ,      . 

T)ie  primary  law  was  amended:  a  single  registration  is  required  for  primary  and  regular 
elections  and  qn  primaxy  ballots  all  parties  must  appear  on  the  sanie  ticket.  The  signature 
of  each  voter  is  re<iuired  in  registration.  Candiaates  for  the  legislature  are  required  (as 
in  Oregon)  to  promise  whether  tney  will  follow  implicitly  or  regard  merely  as  a  recommenda- 
tion the  people's  choice  at  the  primary  for  Unifea  States  senator. 

A  state  bureau  of  industry,  agriculture-  and  irrigation  was  created;  it  is  required  to 
advertise  the  state,  to  studv  mdustrial  problem$«  and  control  the  Carey  Act  lands.  The 
railroad  commission  was  made  a  public  service  commission.  In  191 1  the  legislature  requested 
the  commission  to  take  action  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  express  rates  in  the  state;  but  no 
reduction  has  since  been  made.  Eight  houre  was  made  the  legal  day  for  all  miners.  An 
accident  compensation  law  (compulsory)  for  especially  dangerous  trades  was  passed:  suits 
for  damages  are  permitted  in  lieu  of  compensation;  special  contracts  are  forbidden;  the  bur- 
den of  cost  is  on  the  employer;  no  compensation  is  allowed  unless  the  disability  continues 
more  than  10  days;  the  compensation  for  death  is  three  years'  earnings,  not  less  than  $2,000 
nor  more  than  $3,000,  and  $300  if  the  workman  leaves  no  dependents.  For  total  disability 
it  is  66%  of  the  weekly  earnings  with  certain  specified  increases  for  certain  maimings,  the 
maximum  amount  being  $A»QOo;  contributory  negligence  is  to  be  measured  and  the  compensar 
tion  reduced  proportionally. 

Las  Ve^as,  formerly  a  precrnct,  was  incorporated  as  a  city  with  commission  government 
and  provision  for  the  recall  of  elective  officers.  Mineral  county  (county-seat,  Hawthorne) 
was  created  out  of  the  northern  part  of  Esmeralda  county.  Yerington  supplanted  Dayton 
as  the  county-seat  of  Lyon  county  in  191  r.     .  * 

A  state  board  of  health  was  established  in  1911...  The  director  of  the  Nevada  agricultural 
experiment  station  was  made  the  official  sealer  of  the  state,  and  treble  damages  are  allowed 
to  a  sufferer  by  short  weight.  The  sale  of  liouor  is  not  to  be  licensed  within  5  m.  of  a  con- 
struction camp  and  no  house  of  ill  fame  may  be  within  800  yds.  of  a  school  house  or  church. 

Finance. — Under  the  laws  of  191 1  the  lull  value  of  property  is  to  be  assessed,  less  mort- 
gages, deeds  of  trust  or  other  obligations  securing^  a  debt,  and  these  are  to  be  assessed  on  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage,  etc.  Express  companies  are  to  be  taxed,  and  the  cash  value  of 
their  property  and  franchise  is  to  be  an  amount  on  which  the  net  profit  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year  would  pay  a  dividend  of  8  %.  The  accounts  of  state,  county  and  city  officials 
are  to  be  examined  semi-annually  by  expert  accountants.     A  new  banking  act  makes  the 
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minimum  capital  $25,000,  requires  eveiy  banlf  to  have  availsble  funds  amountifis  to  15  % 
d  its  depositfiand  requires  the  liability  to  be  less  than  25  %  of  the  capital  stock  and  surplus. 
The  governor  is  to  appoint  a  bank  examiner.  A  law  of  1901  nequinng  the*  acceptaiioe  and 
collection  of  grants  and  eifts  to  the  state  was  repealed  in  191 1,  because  it  was  used  as  a 
cover  for  forcing  the  collection  of  repudiated  bonds  of  Southern  states,  notably  Nortli 
Carolina.  A  constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  Noveinber  1912  (8,418  to  i;68^}  permits 
the  investment  of  school  funds  in  bonds  of  any  oounty  in  the  state. 

The  cash  on  hand  January  i,  10 12  was  $522,065;  receipts  for  the  year,  $1,269^452,  ex- 
penditures, 11,212,469;  and  uie  balance  on  December  31V  191 2,  $579,028. 

Education. — The  legislature  in  191 1  adopted  a  code  drafted  in  the  main  by  a  committee 
of  the  state  tochers'  institute.  The  school  tax  mte  was  increased;  Nevada  lELlready  spent 
more  than  any  other  state  per  pupil  in  public  schools.  School  districts  may^horrow  money 
on  bonds  to  complete  and  equip  schools  for  industrial  training,  domestic  science  and  agri- 
culture. Better  provision  was  made  for  enforcing  school  attendance.  A  non-partisan  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  a  law  for  free  text-books  in  public  school&i  A  college  of 
education  has  been  established  in  the  University  of  Nevada* 

For  the  school  year  19 12  the  school  population  was  12,652;  enrollment  12,403;  length  of 
the  school  year  a  little  over  8  months;  receipts  $600,000  and  expenditures  $587,508.  In  19 10 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy. of  the  population  10  years  and  over  was  6,7  (13.3^  in  1900). 

th^ritable  and  Penal  Institutions, — State  convicts  may  be  detailed  for  work  on  roads  and 
for  each  month  of  faithful  work  they  are  to  receive  an  allowance  of  ten  days  emtra  time  off,  and 
besides  they  are  to  receive  25c  a  working  day.  Among,  the  appropriations  were:,  $50,900 
to  the  orphans'  home  in  Carson  City;  and  $7,500  for  the  training  of  juvenile  delinquents,  still 
carried  on  in  institutions  of  adjoining  states. 

History. — The  legislature,  although  Democratic,  re-e!ected  (Jan.'  25,  1911)  as 
United  States  senator,  George  Stuart  Nixon,  Republican,  who  carried  the'  primary  in 
November  and  whose  Democratic  opponent,  Key  tittman,  had  itia4e  with  him  a 
"  gentleman's  agreement  '*  to  abide  by  the  results  of  the  primary.  '  Niion*  died  June 
5,  igi2,  and  a  week  later  Governor  Tasker  L.  Oddie  (b.  1870,  Republican)  appoihted, 
pending  election  by  the  191 3  legislature,  first  Nixon's  business  associate  George  Wing- 
field,  who  declined,  and  then  W.  A.  Massey,  formerly' chief-justice  of  tliie  stiite.  siipi'enie 
court.  He  was  re-nominated  for  election  by  the  Republicans  for  thi  term  expiring  in 
1917,  Key  Pittman  being  the  Democrat  candidate  and  Sa'rdis  Summerfield  the  Progres- 
sive. Pittman  was  chosen  by  the  Democratic  legislature.  *rhe  other  senator  is  k 
Democrat,  Francis  G.  Newlands  (b;  1848;  representative  in  Congress,'  1893-1903  and 
senator  since  1903;  prominent  in  reclamation  legislation),  whose  tefm  ends  in  1915. 
There  was  no  election  for  governor  in  191 2;  Qddie's  term  ends  Decemtler  31^  1914. 
One  Socialist  was  elected  to  each  house  of  the  legislature.  In  the  presidential  campaign 
the  delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  were  instructed  for  Taft,  and  the 
state  was  carried  for  Woodrow  Wilson  by  7,986  votes  to  5,605  for  Roosevelt,  3,190  for 
Taft  and  3,313  for  Debs.  E.  E.  Roberts,  Republican,  representative  i^  Congress,  was 
re-elected.  The  defeat  of  Judge  William  D.  Jones,  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature,  may  result  in  the  repeal  of  his  *^  open-door  "and  "time- 
lock"  law,  requiring  physical  presence  in  the  state  (not  intent)  for  divorce.  If  this 
law  is  repealed,  Nevada,  and  particularly  Reno,  will  no  longer  he  a  centre  for  the 
whole  United  States  for  securing  divorces.  . 

In  October  1912  there  was  a  strike  of  miners  at  Ely,  beginning  on  the  2nd  and  end- 
ing on  the  28th  with  a  victory  for  the  strikers.     MartiaJ  law  was  proclaimed  on  thie  17th. 

Bibliography. — Statutes  (Carson  City,  1911);. departmental  reports;  Agricidtural  Nevada, 
(San  Francisco,  191 1) ;  C.  M.  Harvey,  "  Trail  of  the  Argonauts, "  July  191 1,  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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Population  (1910)  430,572  (4.6%  more  than  in  1900).  Density  47.7  to  the  sq.  m. 
In  J 900-10  the  native  whites  decreased  from  78.4%  to  77.4%  of  the  total  (whites  of 

^  Nixon  was^  bom  in  Newcastle^  California,  in  i860,  worked  as  a  telegraph  operator  in 
California  and-  in  Nevada,  where  he  built  up  a  banking  business  in  Winnemucca,  Reno  and 
Tonopah,  and  was  prominent  in  irrigation  developments.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  silver 
partV  and' a  member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1890,  and  U.  S.  senator  after  1905. 

John  Percival  Jones  (b.  1839),  U.S.  senator  from  Nevada  in  1873-1903,  Silver  Republican, 
died  on  November  27,  19 1 2. 

•  Sec  B.  D.  xix,  490  et  seq. 
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foreign  parentS)  19.  j%  in  1^00  and  23.9%  in  1910)  and  the  foreign-bom  whites  increased 
from  2i;4%  to  22.4%.  In  26  municipalities  witli  more  than  2,500  there  was  59.2% 
of  the  total  (55  %  in  1900).  The  cities  and  towns  with  more  than  5,000  were:  Man< 
Chester,  70,065;  Nashua,  26,005;  Conoord,  21,497;  Dbver,  13,247;  Berlin,  11,780;  Ports* 
mouth,  11,269;  Laconia,  10,1^3;  Keene,  iq,o68;  Rochester,  8,868;  Clarembnt,  7^529; 
Somersworth,  6^704;  Fnuaklin,  6,132;  Lebanon  (to^m),  5,718;  Deny,  5,123. 

Agriculture, — The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  3,609,864  to  3,249458  between 
1900  and  1 9 10  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  fropi  1,076,879  to  929,185;  the  average 
farm  acreage  fell  from  ii?3.i  to  120.I  but  the  value  of  farm  projperty  increased  from  $85,842,- 
096  to  1103,704,196  ($44,519,047  land;  $41,397,014  btitlldmgs;  $5,877,657  implements ; 
$11,910,478  doniestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  56.2%  was  in  farms.  The  average  value 
of  farm  land  per  acre  was  $13.70.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (24,49^  by  owners. 
681  by  managers  1,879  by  tenants.  In  1912  (preliminary. estimates)  the  principal  crops 
were:  Indian  corn,  1,058,000  bu.  (23,000  A.);  oats,  468,000  du.  (t2,ooo  A.};  barley,  28,- 
060  bu.  (1,000  A.);  buckwheat,  31,000  bu.  (1,000  A.);  {wtatoes,  2,380,000  bu.  (17,000  A.); 
hay» 626,000  tons  (501,000  A.);  and  tobacco,  170,000  lbs.  (100  A.).  On  January  Xi  10x2  there 
were  on  farms:  46,000  horses,  97,009. nfiilch  cows,  6k,ooo  other  neat  cattle,.  43,000  sheep  and 
53,000  swii^.  In  1909  (U.  S.  Census)  the  value  ot  vegetables,  excluding  potatoes,  was  $1,- 
071,551  (from  8,855  acres);  of  orchard , fruits,  $719,777  (apples,  $637,990) ;  of  small  fruits, 
$107,365  (strawberries,  $68,552);  and  ojE  maple  sugar  and  syrup,  $182,341.  The  decrease  in 
acreage  of  cereals  in.  189^1909  was  more  rapid  than  that  m  the  acreage  of  vegetables. 

Laws  of  191 1  provide  for  ^trictef  protection  of  state  forests,  and  regulate  the  sale  of  con- 
centrated commercial  feeding  stuffs.  ,In  1^12  the  National  Forest  Reservation.  Commission 
recommended  the  purchase  of  72,252  acres  in  Coosahd  Grafton  counties  for  a  national  forest, 
under  the  Weeks  Apt  of  March  I,  191];.      ' 

Mineral  Produces. — Total  value,  loii,  $l,727»645.  The  only  large  item  is  granite, 
$1,017,272.  Clay  products  were  valued  at.  143^1 74^*  Minexal  waters,  bottled  at  6  springs, 
including  i  resort,  were  valued  at  $139,130.  In  each  of  these  items  the  total  was  less  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  In  scythestones  the  state  ranked  first.  Other  products  were  garnets, 
used  as  abrasives,  mica  a.nci  fluorspar. 

Manufactures.— From  1904  to  1909  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  1,618 
to  1,961  and  tha.t  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  69,758  (65,366  wage-earners)  to 
84,191  (78,658  wage-earners);  capital  invested  from  $109,495,000  to  $139,990,000;  and 
value  of  products  from  $123,611,000  to  $164,58(1 ,00a  The  principal  products  were:  boots 
and  shoes,  $39,440,000;  cotton  goods,  $3^^2,000;  woollen,  worsted  and  felt  goods,  $16,731,- 
000;  lumber  and  timber  prodi^cts,  $i5»284,ooo;  paper  and  wood  oulp,  $13,994,000;  foundry 
and  machine-shop  produpts,  $4,947,000;  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  $4,764,000^  flour  and  grist- 
mill products,  $3,187,000;  and  marble  and  stone^work,  $1,818,000.  The  {^ncipal  manufac- 
turing cities  were:  Manchester,  $46,812,000;  Nashua,  f  17,326,000;  Conbord,  $6,476,500; 
Dover,  $6,370,000;  Berlin,  $5,896,600;  Laconia,  $3,818,509;  Keene,  $3i4B3,ooo;  and  Ports- 
mouth, $2,871,000  (not  induding:  $1^153,000  from  Kittery  Navy  Yard). 

Transportation. — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  1,253.12.  Freight  rates  in  force 
were  validated  until  July  1^13,  after  an  investigation  had  started  u|>on  the  charge  that  the 
Boston  &  Maine  railway,  with  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  rail  traffic  in  the. state,  was  charg- 
ing higher  rates  than  in  1889,  when  a  law  forbade  the  increase  of  rates  by  roads  uniting  or 
consolidating  thereafter.  The  Boston  &  Maine  agreed  to  restore  the  previous  rate  if  the 
legislature  granted  it  no  relief.  On  December^,  1912,  the  public  service  commission  recom- 
mended the  establishment,  with  the  railway's  consent,  of  rational  maumum  rates.  In  i^ii 
the  Federal  government  began  work  on  improvements  of  the  Exeter  river  and  on  improving 
Portsmouth  narbour  on  the  Maine  side  at  Pepperells  Cove,  where  the  depth^oyer  the  ledge 
IS  to  be  increased  from  5  to  12  i  ft.  and  the  harbour  depth  from  i-ii  to  12  ft.' 

Government, — A  constitutional  convention  (called  by  the  legislature. in  1911)  tnet  at 
Concord  in  June  191 2,  and  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approval  at  the  regular 
election  in  November  191 2  twelve  amendments  to  the  state  constitution.  Only  four 
received  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote:  (i)  Disfranchising  and  making  ineligible  for 
office  anyone  convicted  of  treason,  bribery  or  wilful  violation  of  election  laws,  unless 
restored  by  the  supreme  court,  to  which  this  amendment  gives  this  power  (22,383  to 
8,322);  (2).  Making  the  election  of  the  governor,  councilors  and  senators  by  plu- 
rality instead  of  majority  vote  (21,120  to  9,801) — this  will  render  impossible  a  recur- 
rence of  the  situation  which  arose  in  191 2,  when  no  candidate  was  chosen  at  the  popular 
election  (see  History  bdow);  (3)  Empowering  the  legislature  to  give  police  courts  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  to  try  criminal  cases  where  the  punishment  is  less  than  imprisonment  in 
the  state  pri3on — subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  and  trial  by  jury  (18,606  to  8,291);  and 
(4)  Making  the  division  of  the  state  and  of  councilor  districts  dependent  upon  population 
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and  not  upon  the  proportion  of  public  tax  (19,196  to  6,901).  Among  the  rejected 
amendments  were  one  providing  that  representation  in  the  senate  (the  membership 
of  which  was  to  be  increased  to  36)  was  to  be  based  on  population  and  not  the  pro- 
portion  of  direct  ta:tes  paid  by  different  districts;  two  by  which  the  legislature  was 
empowered  to  impose  a  graduated  inheritance  tax,  and  an  income  tax  on  ''public 
service  corporations  and  voluntary  associations  in  lieu  of  a  direct  tax  upon  their  prop- 
erty;" one  striking  out  from  the  Bill  of  Rights  the  word  "Protestant "  in  a  pro- 
vision for  maintenance  of  " public  Protestant  teachers  of  piety,  religion  and  morality" 
and  the  phrase  "  rightly  grounded  on  evangelical  principles "  which  now  modifies 
the  words  ''  morality  and  piety  "  in  the  same  article;  and  one  giving  the  governor  the 
power  to  approve  or  disapprove  any  separate  appropriation  in  any  bill  or  resolution 
passed  by  the  legislature.  On  all  the  rejected  amendments  there  was  a  plurality  vote 
for  the  amendment:  the  smallest  vote  for  an  amendment,  16,555  to  I4f3i5>  was  for  the 
omission  of  the  word  ''  Protestant  "  and  of  the  reference  to  ''  evangelical  principles/*' 

The  ledslature  met  from  January  3  to  April  1$,  I911  and  on  March  2  the  senate  voted 
unfavourably  on  the  proposed  1 6th  amendment  to  the  Federal  Coiifetitution.  The  districts 
for  state  representatives  were  reapportioned:  towns  with  a  population  of  less  than  600 
choose  a  representative  for  a  proportional  time,  that  is  for  different  sessions  of  the  five  occur- 
ring during  the  next  decade,  A  public  service  commission  of  three'  members,  serving  for 
six  years,  was  established  (In  place  of  the  old  railroad  commission);  it  is  to  investigate  railway 
affairs  and  to  fix  reasonable  rates,  to  pass  on  any  Proposed  extensions  of  railways  or  any 
exercise  of  eminent  domain,  and  upon  stock  and  bond  isjsues  of  any  public  service  corporation. 

Political  advertising  in  newspapers  must  be  designated  ana  sighed.  The  giving  or 
soliciting  of  campaign  contributions  by  corporations  is  forbidden.  The  party  circle  is 
omitted  from  ballots,  and  there  is  no  special  provision  for  "straight"  voting.  Bribery  at 
election  was  made  a  misdemeanour  and  conviction  disqualifies  for  office  and  stifffage.  Pollt' 
ical  committees  must  publish  campaign  receipts  and  expenses  3  days  before,  ana  within  15 
days  after,  the  election;  violation  disqualifies  for  nomination  or  election. 

The  state  appropriated  $100,000  to  take  Crawford  Notch  as  a  forest  reservation  and 
state  park;  and  the  state  took  possession  by  ehiinent  domain, — compensation  of  the  owners 
is  to  be  fixed  by  referees  appointed  by  the  supreme  court. 

An  employer's  liability  law-in  effect  January  t,  1912' provides  for  elective  compensation 
in  dangerous  employments  which  the  act  enumerates.  The  election  of  the  employer  miist 
be  made  in  writing  with  a  proof  of  his  financial  ability  or  a  bond.  'None  of  the  cotnmon  law 
defences  is  abrogated,  but  assumed  risks,  fellow  service,  and  coiitributoiy  nejgligenCe  are 
restricted  by  the  provisions  for  liability.  The  compensation  in  case  of  death  is  150  times  the 
weekly  earning,  but  not  more  than  $3,000  (or  it  there  are  no  dependents  only  $100);  in 
case  of  total  disability  50%  of  the  average  weekly  earnings — not  more  than  $10  nor  for  more 
than  300  weeks;  and  for  partial  disability  50%  of  the  wage  loss  with  the  same  limitation  as 
to  the  maximum  amount  and  time. 

A  new  child  labour  law  provides  that  in  mills,  factories,  workshops,  telegraph,  telephone 
or  messenger  service,  etc.,  no  child  under  12  shall  be  employed,  no  child  under  14  during 
school  session,  and  no  illiterate  under  16  unless  he  is  mentally  incapable.  Boys  under  10 
and  ^irls  under  16  are  not  to  be  employed  iq^the  street  trades;  no  child  under  IS  in  messenger 
service  between  10  p.m.  and  5  a.m.,  and  no  child  under  16  in  any  employment  without  an 
employment  certificate.  To  carry  out  labour  laws,  arbitrate  in  labour  disputes  and  attempt 
to  settle  strikes  and  lockouts,  a  bureau  of  labour  was  substituted  for  the  commission. 

The  state  board  of  health  was  authorised  to  prohibit  the  use  of  common  drinking  cups 
in  public  places;  and  forbade  their  use,  after  July  i,  1912,  on  railway  trains,  in  railway  sta- 
tions, in  public  and  private  schools,  and  in  the  state  educational  institutions.  All  cases  of 
tuberculosis  must  be  registered  and  recoveries  of  patients  must  be  reported.  The  board  of 
health  is  to  draw  up  rules  for  certified  and  inspected  milk.  Renovated  butter  must  be 
labelled.  Food  or  drink  containing  wood  alcohol  must  not  be  sold.  Baby  farms  and  lying- 
?n  hospitals  are  to  be  licensed,  supervised  and  regulated,  and  a  law  was  passed  to  prevent 
infantile  blindness.  A  board  of  registration  in  optometry  was  established.  Portable  steam 
mills  must  be  fitted  with  spark  arresters,  and  a  penalty  of  $50  was  decreed  for  failure  to 
extinguish  camp  fires,  and  careless  shooting  by  hunters  was  made  punishable  by  a  fine  up  to 
$1,000  or  2  years'  imprisonment.  A  law  forbids  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  street 
cars  or  railway  cars,  except  buffet  or  dining  cars.  Pandering  was  made  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment from  six  months  to  one  year,  and  by  a  fiile  of  $300  to  $t,ooo,  or  by  both,  and  on 
second  conviction  by  one  to  ten  years  in  the  state  prison;  it  is  punishable  though  partially 
committed  outside  of  the  state,  the  victim  may  testify,  and  marriage  is  no  defence. 

Finance, — In  loii  a  permanent  tax  commission  was  created;  it  is  to  determine  the  tax 

rate,  to  assess  public  service  corporations  and  to  equalise  the  state  tax  biennially.    The  act 

-qmres  railways  to  be  taxed  at  the  average  rate  upon  tlic  actual  value  of  the  property  in 
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the  state  used  in  their  business  "  whkh  would  aot  be  exempt  from  taxation  if  owned  by  a 
natural  person."  The  state  tax  for  19 H  was  $700,000;  for  1912,  |8oo,ooo  and  for  19 13, 
|6oo,ooo.  A  new  law  was  passed  for.  taxing  savings  banks;  and  money  loaned  at  5%  or 
less  and  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  real  estate  in  the  state,  or  by  note,  is  exempt  from  tax. 
Trust  and  banking  companies  must  have  a  cash  reserve  equal  to  15  %  of  their  deposits  and 
must  put  aside  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of  net  annual  earnings  until  this  amounts  to  25% 
of  the  capital  stock.  Stockholders  in  such  companies  are  personally  liable.  The  balance  in 
the  treasury  on  September  I,  19H  was  $283,987;  receipts  for  the  year,  $2^97,894,  and 
expenditures,  $2,514,054,  leaving  a  balance  August  31,  1912  of  $567,827.  The  net  state 
debt  was  $1,387,038. 

Education. — The  appropriation  for  weak  school  districts  was  increased  from  $80,000  to 
$1 15,000.  For  the  school  year  ending  September  30,.  1 912  the  school  population  was  75,337; 
the  enrollment,  63,186;  the  average  daily  attendance,  49,524;  and  the  length  of  the  average 
school  year,  33.8  weeks.  The  revenue  was  $2,047,033  and.  the  exjpenditures  $1,883,059. 
In  1910  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  (10  years  and  over)  was  4.6  {6.2  in  1900). 

There  are  good  industrial  courses  in  rural  high  schools,  notably  Colebrook  Academy:  see 
H.  A.  Brown,  The  Readjustment  of  a  Rural  High  School  to  the  Needs  of  the  Community  (Wash- 
ington. 1912;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  492). 

Edward  Thompson  Fairchild  (b.  1854),  state  superintendent  of  schools  of  Kansas  in 
1907-12,  was  elected  president  of  the  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  1912. 

Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions, — In  loii  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
operation  in  other  states  of  the  system  of  centralised  supervision  of  penal  and  charitable 
institutions.    Among  the  appropriations  was  one  of  $20,000  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

History, — In  191  i-i  2  the  state  government  was  Republican  of  the  "progressive"  type 
and  both  party  platforms  in  19 10  had  contained  promises  of  definite  reform  legislation 
which  were  so  slow  in  fulfillment  that  in  March  191 1  the  legislature  was  upbraided 
for  its  failure  to  pass  these  measures  by  Governor  Robert  Perkins  Bass  (b.  1873;  promi- 
nent in  improving  forestry  and  farnung).  Bass  was  not  renominated.  The  Progres- 
sives nominated  Winston  Churchill  (b.  187 1),  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1903 
and  1905,  but  better  known  as  the  author  of  Richard  Carvel  and  other  popular  novels. 
The  Democratic  nominee  was  Samuel  D.  Felker,  representative  from  Rochester;  and 
the  Republican,  Franklin  Worcester,  former  state  senator.  There  was  no  choice  of 
governor  by  the  people  as  no  candidate  -received  the  necessary  majority  of  all  votes* 
cast,  and  the  legislature  (senate,  15  Republicans  and  9  Democrats;  house,  208  Republi- 
cans and  197  Democrats)  early  in  1913  chose  Felker.  On  M^rch  13, 1913,  Henry  French 
Mollis  (b.  1869,  Democrat)  was  chosen  to  succeed  H.  E.  Burnham  (b.  1844,  Republican), 
United  States  senator.  The  four  electoral  votes  of  the  state  went  to  Woodrow  ^\'ilson, 
who  received  34,724  votes  to  32,927  for  Taft  (for  whom  most  of  the  Republican  dele- 
gates  to  the  national  convention  had  been  instructed),  17,794  for  Roosevelt  (who  was  sup- 
ported by  Governor  Bass  and  by  Winston  Churchill),  and  1,981  for  Debs  (who  received 
J, 299  votes  in  1908).  Two  Democratic  representatives  were  elected  to  Congress  to 
succeed  two  Republicans,  Cyrus  Adams  Sulloway  (b.  1839),  who  had  served  in  Congress 
for  18  years  and  Frank  Dunklee  Currier  (b,  1853)  who  had  been  in  Congress  since  1901. 
In  191 2,  202  towns  voted  no  licence^  21  voted  for  licence  and  in  i  town  there  was  a  tie. 

Bibliography. — Session  Laws  (Concord,  1911)  and  other  official  reports;  Allen  H.  Bent, 
A  Bibliography  of  the  White  Mountains  (Boston,  191 1);  J.  O.  Lyford,  History  of  the  Town  of 
Canterbury  N.  H.,  1727-1912  (2  vols.,  Concord,  19I2);  Winthrop  Packara,  White  Moun^ 
tain  Trails  (191 2). 
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Population  (1910),  2,537,167,  an  increase  of  34.7%  over  igoo.  The  greatest  in- 
crease absolutely  for  any  county  was  153,833,  in  Essex;  and,  relatively,  75.9%  in  Bergen. 
The  proportion  of"  whites  of  foreign  birth  increased  from  22.S%  in  1900  to  25.9%;  that 
of  native  whites  of  native  parentage  decreased  from  43.9%  to  39.8%.  In  density  New 
Jersey,  with  337.7  to  the  sq.  m.  ranks  below  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  The 
rural  territory  contained  18.9%  of  the  entire  population  (23.8%  in  1900);  the  urban 
comprised  ^^  places  (67  in  1900)  which  had  n^ore  than  2,500  each,  making  75.2  %  of  the 

^  The  popular  vote  was:    Felker  (Dem.),  34,203;  Worcester   (Rep»),  32,504;  Churchill 
(Progr.)  14,401;  Wilkins  (Socialist),  1,674;  and  Morrill  (Prohibitionist),  496. 
*  See  E.  B.  xix,  501  et  seq. 
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total.  There  were  32  places^  each  with  more  than  10,000  Inhabitants,  as  foUows. 
Newark,  347,469  (246,070  in  1900);  Jersey  City,  267,779  (206,433  i^  i9<x>);  Paterson, 
125,600;  Trenton,  96,815;  Camden,  94,538;  Elizabeth,  73,409;  Hoboken,  70,- 
324;  Bayonne,  55,545;  Passaic,  54,773;  Atlantic  City,  46,150;  West  Hoboken  (town), 
35,403;  East  Orange,  34,371;  Perth  Amboy,  32,1215  Orange,  29,630;  New  Brunswick, 
23,388;  Montclair  (town),  21,550;  Union  (town),  21,023;  Plainfield,  20,550;  Kearny 
(town),  18,659;  Bloomfield  (town),  15,070;  Harrison  (town),  14,498;  Bridgeton,  14,209; 
Hackensack  (town),  14,050;  Phillipsburg  (town),  13,903;  West  New  York  (town), 
13*560  (5,267  in  1900);  Long  Brahch,  13,298;  Morristown  (town),  12,507;  Millville, 
12,451;  Irvington  (town),  11,877;  West  Orange  (town),  10,980;  Garfield  (borough), 

10,213  (3,504  in  1900);  Asbury  Park,  10,150  (4,148  in  1900). 

Agriculture. — The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  2,840,966  to  2,573,857  between  1900 
and  1910  and  the  improved  Land  in  farms  from  1,977,042  to  1,803,336;  the  average  farm  acre- 
age decreased  from  82.0  to  76.0;  and  the  value  of  tarm  property  increased  from  1189,533,660 
to  1254,832,665  ($124,143,167  land;  $92,991,352  buildings;  $13,109^07  implements;  $24,588,- 
639  domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  53.5  %  was  in  farms.  The  average  value  of  farm 
land  per  acre  was  $48.23.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (24,133  by  owners,  1,060 
by  managers  and  8,294  by  tenants).  In  1912  the  Drincipal  crops  (preliminary  estimates) 
were:  Indian  corn,  10,374,000  bu.  (273,000  A.);  wneat,  1,462,000  bu.  (79,000  A.);  oats, 
1,849,000  bu.  (67,000  A.);  rye,  1,260,000 bu.  (72,000  A.);  buckwheat,  264,000  bu.  (12,000  A.); 
potatoes,  9,936,000  bu.  (92,000  A.),  and  hay,  521,000  tons  (362,000  A.).  In  1909  (U.S. 
Census)  the  value  of  vegetables  other  than  potatoes  was  $7,566,493;  of  flowers  and  plants, 
$2,857,709;  of  nursery  products,  $681,814;  of  small  fruits,  $1,954,125  (strawberries,  S929,- 
108);  of  orchard  fruits,  $1,975^044  (apples,  $956,108;  peaches  and  nectarines,  $652,771);  of 
grapes,  $132,957.  On  January  i,  1912  there  were  on  farms:  91,000  horses,  4,000  mules, 
150,000  milch  cows,  68,000  other  neat  cattle,  30,000  sheep,  and  165,000  swine. 

In  191 1  a  dei)artment  of  ix)ultry  husbandry  was  established  in  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  and  the  office  of  state  plant  pathologist  was  created.  The.paUiologist  is  to  examine 
nurseries,  destroy  plants  incurably  diseased  and  prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  The  state 
entomologist  was  required  to  inspect  all  apiaries  for  diseased  bees. 

Mineral  Products. — Total  value,  19II,  $27,559,246.  In  clay  products  the  state  ranked 
3rd,  below  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  with  a  total  value  of  $18,178,228,  of  which  $8,401,9^1 
was  pottery,  in  which  the  state  was  exceeded  only  by  Ohio.  Almost  all  the  zinc  produced  in 
the  East  comes  from  the  Franklin  Furnace  mines  in  this  state;  the  total  was  15,128  tons, 
valued  at  $1,724,592,  in  191 1.  Pig  iron  was  valued  at  $583,300  (not  included  in  the  total 
given  above),  and  iron  ore,  359,721  tons,  was  valued  at  $1,158,271.  Sand  and  pavel.were 
valued  at  $1,058,926;  Portland  cement,  at  $3,259,528;  stone  at  $1,597,410  (of  which  $1,136,- 
585  was  the  value  of  trap  rock);  lime,  at  $113,784,  and  mineral  waters,  from  12  springs*  at 
$210,123  (58  %  more  than  in  loio).  The  greensand  marls  of  the  state  with  a  potasn  content 
of  si  to  6}  %  are  being  studied  as  a  commercial  source  of  salts  for  fertiliser. 

Manufactures, — In  1904-09  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  7,010  to  8,817, 
and  that  of  persons  engaged  from  296,262  (266,336  wage-earners)  to  371,265  (326,223  wage- 
earners) ;  capital  invested  from  $715,060,000  to  $977,172,000;  and  the  value  of  products  from 
17741369,000  to  $1,145,529,000  (47.9%),  ranking  the  state  6th  in  the  Union. 

In  1909,^  24  separate  industries  reported  proiducts  valued  at  $10,000,000  or  more.  The 
three  most  important  manufactures  were:  copper  refining  and  smelting  products,  $125,651,- 
000  (twice  as  much  as  in  1904,  and  much  more  than  in  any  other  state);  silk  and  silk  goods, 
•65,450,000  (52.6%  more  than  in  1904;  one-third  the  country's  total);  and  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products,  $65,398,000  (29.4%  more  than  in  1904).  Other  important  manu- 
factures were:  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  products,  $37,583,000;  woollen,  worsted  and 
felt  goods,  including  hats,  $33,939,000;  wire,  $28,858,000  ($17,777,000  bein^  copper  wire — two- 
fifths  of  the  country's  product);  leather,  $28,431,000;  electrical  machineiy,  $28,365,000; 
tobacco,  $24,177,000;  chemicals,  $22,824,000,  ranking  the  state  2nd;  malt  liauors,  $20,184,- 
000;  rubber  goods,  $19,543,000,  ranking  the  state  2nd;  cotton  p^oods,  especially  thread,  $13,- 
729,000;  soap,  $13,674,000;  lumber  and  timber,  $13,511,000;  jewelry,  $13,272,000;  pottery, 
terracotta  and  fire-clay  products,  $13,139,000 — the  state  was  2nd  in  this.industry;  paint  and 
varnish,  $12,767,000;  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills,  $12,014,000;  copper,  tin  and  sheet-iron  prod- 
ucts, $11,11^,000;  and  oilcloth,  $10,143,000, — in  this  industry  New  Jersey  ranked  1st. 

The  leading  manufacturing  cities  were:  Newark,  $202^1 1,500,  the  nth  city  in  the  Union 
in  value  of  manufactures,  its  principal  products  being  refined  copper>  leather  ($18,858,000), 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products  ($15,482,000),  jewelry  ($13,152,000),  malt  liquors 
($12,361,000),  and  paint  and  varnish;  Jersey  City,  $128,77^,000,  including  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing  ($22,314,000),  tobacco  ($11,065,000),  foundfry  and  machine-shop  products, 
TOap;  Bayonne,  $73,641,000,  petroleum  reflntng;  Perth  Amboy,  $73,093,000,  copper  refining; 
Paterson,  $69,584,000  (silk  $40,358,000);  Camden,  $49,138,000;  Trenton,  $49,009,000; 
Passaic,  $41,729,250  (textiles  $20,536,000);  Elizabeth,  $29,147,000;  Hoboken,  $20,413,000. 
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TransporiciUm, — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  loid,  2,35a5.  In  1)912  a  oMnmission 
composed  of  the  governor,  the  attorney  general  and  Mr.  Bennet  Van  Syckel  (former  supreme 
court  judge)  reported  to  the  legislature  hi  favour  of  the  abandonment  of  all  claims  on  the 
Morris  Canal  to  the  Lehish  Valley  Railroad  Company,  the  holder  of  almost  all  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company,  the  original  owner  of  the  canal  which  by 
its  charter  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  state  in  1973.  The  legislature  arranged  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  ol  twelve,  to  report  on  the  property  owned,  its  use  and  its 
value,  what  the  state  would  receive  under  the  arrangement  suggested  by  the  previous  com* 
mission,  and  what  obligations  it  would  incur  in  the  taking  over  of  the  water  riehts  aa  recom- 
mended by  the  previous  commission;  what  the  net  f»roceeds  to  the  state  would  probably  be, 
whether  a  part  of  the  canal  could  be  operated  and  whether  the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking 
Company  and  its  lessee  had  forfeited  the  charter. 

In  1911  the  New  Jersey  ship  canal  commission  was  created  to  examine  the  plan  and 
the  route  of  a  proposea  canal  from  New  York  Bay  to  Bordentown  on  the  Delaware  river.  Its 
preliminary  report  in  1912  recommended  a  25-ft.  depth  and  a  bottom  width  of  125  ft. 

A  new  code  was  adopted  in  19 12  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  public  roads. 
The  county  board  of  chosen  freeholders  may  require  any  township  through  which  a  road 
passes  to  pay  10  %  of  the  cost  of  the  road  in  the  township,  and  two  or  more  counties  may  co- 
operate in  road  improvement.  Plans  must  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Roads. 
Certain  roads  are  to  be  taken  over  by  the  state  as  state  highways. 

In  1912  the  legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  every  railway  in  the  state,  within  three 
months  after  the  act  went  into  effect  (Sept.  i,  1912)  and  within  the  same  period  yearly  there* 
after,  to  remove  one  grade  crossing  for  every  30  miles  or  fraction  thereof  of  road  operated  by 
it  in  the  state.  The  bill  passed  the  assembly  (where  it  originated)  on  the  29th  of  March,  and 
the  senate  on  the  28th;  on  the  nth  of  Apnl  it  was  returned  by  the  governor  with  his  veto, 
because  of  the  injustice,  in  his  opinion,  ot  the  requirement  that  every  railway  remove  cross- 
ings for  eVery  30  miles,  and  because  the  act  did  not  forbid  the  creation  of  new  grade  cross- 
ings, nor  attempt  to  classify  the  present  crossings.  The  legislature  had  been  in  recess  from 
March  29th  to  April  loth,  and  the  attorney-general  filed  an  opinion  that  the  bill  was  not 
a  law,  and  that  the  governor's  veto  was  valid,  but  the  assembly  passed  a  resolution  that  *'in 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Assembly  said  bill  is  now  a  law,"  since  more  than  five  days* 
excepting  Sundays,  had  elapsed  between  the  presentarion  of  the  bill  to  the  governor  and  its 
return  to  the  assembly,  which  had  not  been  prevented  by  adjournment.  On  September  27, 
1912  the  supreme  court  held  that  the  act  had  never  become  operative. 

In  December  ion  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  opened  for  passenger 
service  a  ''cut-off  of  28.45  ^*  between  Hopatcongand  Slateford  Junction,  which  saved  11 
m.  (41 1  m.  reduced  to  400  m.  from  New  York  to  Buffalo)  over  the  old  route,  reduced  the 
maximum  grade  per  mile  from  60.2  ft.  to  20.04  ft.;  one  fill,  no  ft.  high  and  more  than  3  m. 
long,  E.  of  Andover,  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey  channel  was  dug  to  a  depth  of  14  ft.  in  1911  and  the 
16  ft.  channel  from  Staten  Island  Sound  10.8  m.  up  the  Passaic  river  was  completed  and 
work  further  up  the  river  was  begun  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Legislation. — ^The  legislature  meets  annually^  and  its  regular  sessions  were  held  in 
191 1  from  January  loth  to  April  21st;  in  191 2  from  January  9th  to  April  21st,  with  a 
recess  from  March  29tb  to  April  loth.  The  new  legal  procedure  act  of  191 2  is  intended 
to  insure  speedy  trials;  it  simplifies  pleadings,  abolishes  bills  of  exception  and  writs  of 
error,  although  allowing  an  appeal  to  be  taken  on  error,  and  provides  that  no  judgment 
be  reversed  on  a  technical  error  unless  it  injuriously  aflFects  the  substantial  rights  of  the 
party  to  the  case;  new  evidence  is  admissible  on  appeal.  A  law  of  191a  permits  a  mar- 
ried woman  to  sue  or  be  sued  without  joining  her  husband,  if  he  would  be  an  unnecessary 
party  were  he  not  her  husband.  A  commission  was  appointed  (191 2)  to  report  on  the 
reorganisation  and  consolidation  of  state  departments  with  unrelated  functions,  and 

one  in  iqij  to  consolidate  the  law  on  primaries  and  general  elections. 

The  Geran  Election  law  of  191 1  substituted  for  separate  party  ballots  a  blanket  ballot 
with  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  candidates  by  office  groups.  No  election  district  is  to 
contain  more  than  400  voters;  candidates  for  boards  of  registry  must  take  civil  service 
examinations;  candidates  for  governor  and  congressmen  are  to  be  nominated  directly  at 
prioiariesi  at  which  there  is  to  oe  a  preferential  vote  for  candidates  for  the  presidency.  The 
law  includes  the  Oregon  plan,  putting  candidates  for  the  lep;islature  on  record  whether  they 
will  follow  implk:itly  or  not  the  recommendation  of  the  primary  for  United  States  senator. 
The  law  required  a  primary  register,  as  well  as  registration  for  the  general  election,  the  register 
to  be  bv  house-to-house  canvass  in  municipalities  of  less  than  5,000,  but  elsewhere  to  be 
personal.  In  191 1  all  laws  providing  for  the  use  of  voting  machines  were  repealed.  A  cor- 
rupt practices  act  of  191 1  (amended  in  1912)  limits  election  expenditures  to- $200  for  an 
assemblyman  and  $2,joo  for  a  candidate  for  governor;  requires'  a  sworn  statement  of  ex- 
penses to  be  filed  within  five  days;  and  allows  the  party  organisation  to  employ  agents  (br 
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not  watchers)  at  the  polls,  and  to  provide  transportation  only  for  such  voters  as  are  physi- 
cally unable  to  go  to  the  polling  place* 

In  191 1  a  new  taw  was  passed  for  the  government  of  the  public  utility  commission,  whose 
members  a^  to  have  a  six-year  term,  and  a  sakry  of  $7,500  each..  The  commission  is  em* 
powered  to  investigate  and  6x  rates,  to  appraise  property,  classify  service,  standards,  methods 
etc.,  and  the  act  regulates  public  utilities,  forbidding  unjust  discrimination  and  unfair  rate 
classification.  On  December  2j,  19 12,  it  reduced  the  pnce  of  gas  from  $1.10  to  0.90  per  M 
cu.  ft.  in  the  Passaic  division;  in  effect  February  i,  1913. 

In  191 1  the  competitive  class  in  the  civil  service  was  divided  and  enlarged;  the  civil 
service  commission  was  authorised  to  admit  non-residents  for  examinations  to  posts  requiring 
technical  training;  and  in  1911  and  1912  additional  groups  of  state  and  local  employees  were 
brought  under  the  civil  service  rules. 

/^  employers*  liability  law  of  191 1  was  in  most  respects  like  the  New  York  Act  of  1910 
which  was  declared  unconstitutional  on  March  24,  1911,  the  objectionable  clauses  beuig 
omitted;  it  provides  for  an  elective  compensation  system  covering  all  industries.  The  elec- 
tion is  presumed  in  the  absence  of  written:  notice  to  the  contrar>r.  The  act  abrogates  the 
defences  of  assumed  risk,  fellow  service,  and,  unless  wilful,  contributory  negligence.  Suits 
for  damage  are  not  permitted  after  election  for  compensation;  To  be  compensated,  disability 
must  be  for  two  weeks  at  least,  the  compensation  for  death  is  25  to  60  %  of  the  average  wages; 
not  less  than  I5  nor  more  than  Iko  for  300  weeks,  and  is  limited  to  $200  if  the  deceased  leaves 
no  dependents.  For  complete  disability  compensation  is  ^o  %  of  the  average  wage  (not  less 
than  $5  or  more  than  1 10)  for  aoo  weeks,  and  for  partial  disability  the  compensation  is 
proportional,  on  a  fixed  scale.  Medical  and  surgical  aid  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  disability 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  employer,  but  the  maximum  cost  of  such  service  is  to  be  $100. 
The  act  excludes  from  this  provision  non-resident  alien  beneficiaries* 

Children  under  14  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  a  mercantile  establishment  during  school 
hours,  and  no  child  under  16  is  to  work  more  than  58  hours  a  week,  nor  between  7  p.m.  and 
7  A.M.,  except  that  on  one  day  in  the  week  work  may  be  continued  until  0  p.m.,  and  that  these 
hours  do  not  apply  to  the  ten  days  immediately  before  Christmas.  No  child  under  18  (or 
under  21  in  cities  of  the  first  class)  is  to  be  employed  in  messenger  service  betweea  10  p.m. 
and  5  A.M.,  except  on  written  permission  from  the  commissioner  of  labour.  Eight  hours  is 
a  working  day  in  state  or  municipal  employ.  A  law  of  K912  makes  10  hours  a  day  and  60 
hours  a  weelc  the  maximum  for  women  in  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishments, 
bakeries,  laundries  or  restaurants,  but  not  in  mercantile  establishments  for  the  six  days  before 
Christmas — the  act  does  not  apply  to  canneries.  A  new  law  was  passed  (191 1)  for  fire  protec- 
tion, and  especially  for  fire  exits  in  factory  buildings.  In  1912  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  revise  and  codify  the  laws  relating  to  mechanics  liens.  Various  important  laws  were  passed 
(191 1  and  1912)  to  protect  the  lives  and  health  of  employees  in  factories.  Occupational  dis- 
eases, such  as  anthrax,  compressed  air  illness,  phosphorus,  arsenic  or  mercury  poisoning 
must  be  reported  within  30  days  to  the  state  board  of  health  under  a  penalty  of  $25  by  a  law 
of  1 9 12  following  the  California  law  of  19KI.  A  state  board  of  examiners  of  nurses  was 
appointed  in  19 12  with  authority  to  regulate  and  register  nurses.  Registered  nurses  are 
permitted  to  use  after  their  names  the  letters  "  R.  N."  and  these  letters  may  not  be  used  by 
any  one  else  in  the  state.  In  191 1  the  pure  food  law  of  looi  and  1906  was  supplemented  by 
stncter  requirements  for  the  cleanliness  of  dairies  and  other  places  where  food  products  are 
handled;  and  a  law  of  1912  forbids  the  adulteration  and  regulates  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk. 
Goods  placed  in  cold  storage  must  bear  the  date  of  storage.  The  use  of  public  drinking  cups 
was  restricted.  A  law  of  1912  provides  for  the  establishment  of  county  mosquito  extermina- 
tion commissions.  A  state  superintendent  of  weights  and  measures  was  appointed  in  191 1 
under  a  law  for  a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

In  19TI  counties  were  re-classified;  the  first  class  contains  all  with  a  population  greater 
than  300,000,  and  the  government  of  these  was  re-organised  in  1912;  the  second  class  contains 
those  between  50,000  and  300,000;  the  third  those  between  20,000  and  50.000,  and  the  fourth 
all  other  counties.  Cities  of  the  first  class  were  authorised  to  appoint  a  city  plan  commission 
to  remodel  the  city;  in  Jersey  City  the  commission  has  done  educational  work  mainly;  in 
Newark  several  definite  plans  of  improvement  have  been  proposed.  In  cities  of  the  first 
class  a  police  pension  fund  was  created  in  191 1  from  an  assessment  of  i  %  of  police  salaries, 
the  deficiency  to  be  made  up  by  the  city.  Anyone  60  years  old  who  has  been  in  the  service 
for  20  years  may  be  retired  on  half  pay,  and  must  be  retired  if  he  asks  for  retirement;  and 
anyone  who  is  55  and  has  been  in  the  service  for  25  years  is  to  be  retired  on  half  pay  upon 
application.  The  law  provides  for  retirement  for  disability  and  for  a  pension  for  a  police^ 
man 's  widow  so  long  as  she  remains  his  widow,  and  for  his  children  under  16.  The  commis- 
sion form  of  government  may  be  adopted  upon  a  favourable  vote  in  any  city,  town  or  borough. 
An  amendment  provides  for  the  recall,  the  initiative  and  the  referendum.  Cities  which 
adopt  the  commission  government  may  revert  to  their  original  charter  after  six  years  at  an 
election  called  by  a  petition  signed  by  25  %  of  the  electors.  Two  or  more  cities  may  join  to 
maintain  garbage  disposal  plants.  Any  municipality  may  spend  $5,000  a  year  for  publicity. 
The  law  for  borough  government  was  amended  and  codified.  In  1911  commission  govern- 
ment was  adopted  by  Hawthorne,  Margate  City,  Ocean  City,  Passaic,  Ridgewood  and 
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Trenton;  and  in  1912  by  Atlantic  City,  Deal,  Lone  Branch,  Longport^  Nutley,  Rldgefield 
Park  and  Wildwood.  It  was  rejected  io  1911  by  Bayonne,  Cape  May,  East  Rutherford, 
Garfield,  Hoboken,  Irvington,  Jersey  City,  Metuchen,  New  Brunswick,  Orange,  Paterson, 
Rahway  and  Salem;  and  in  1912  by  Elizabeth,  Emerson,  Glen  Rock,  Ventnor  City  and 
West  wood. 

In.  191 2  the  legislature  granted  a  pension  of  $1,200  a  year  ta  the  widow  of  any  former 
eovemor,  and  $10,000  for  a  monument  in  the  National  Cemetierv  at  Arlington  to  Gen.  Philip 
Kearny,  whose  remains  were  removed  in  191 1  from  Trinity  Churchyara  in  New  York. 

Firuince.^in  ioi2  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  assessments  for  taxes  and 
the  Department  ot  Accounts  was  rcoi^anieed.  An  inventory  and  appraisal  of  railroad  and 
canal  property  was  begun  in  I910  and  completed  in  1912.  The  bakmce  in  the  treasury  on 
November  i,  ipii,  was  $3,309,781  and  a  year  later,  $5,270,672;  the  receipts  during  the  year, 
$9,657, 366j  anci  the  disbursements,  7,606,475.     The  state  has  no  bonded  debt. 

Eaucatton. — In  191 1  as  the  result  of  a  two  years'  investigation  of  the  public  school  system 
by  the  board  of  education  working  with  the  legislature  several  important  school  laws  were 
passed.  A  new  board  of  education  of  8  meint«rs  with  an  8  year  term,  was  organised  and 
took  office  on  June  ^o,  191 1.  The  board  is  non-^partisan,  and  besides  having  the  powers  of 
the  previous  board,  is  to  appoint  an  inspector  of  buildings  and  district  inspector  of  accounts, 
and  to  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  book-keeping  for  school  accounts.  The  office  of  state 
superintendent  of  education  was  abolished  and  the  governor  appointed  in  191 1  as  commission- 
er of  education  (to  hold  office  for  five  years,  and  to  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year)  Calvin 
Noyes  Kendall,  superintendent  of  schools  of  New  Haven  (189^-1900)  and  of  Indianapolis 
(1900-11).  The  commissioner  appoints  four  assistant  commissioners,  one  to  supervise  ele- 
mentarv  schools,  one  secondaiy  schools,  one  industrial  education  including  agriculture,  and 
one  to  near  controversies  and  disputes  in  regard  to  school  laws,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  state 
board  of  education;  and  appoints  also  county  superintendents  of  schools,  who  have  a  3  year 
term.  In  191 1  the  time  of  the  distribution  of  school  funds  was  set  for  the  September  follow- 
ing the  receipt  of  taxes,  so  there  mi^ht  not  be  a  delay  such  as  there  had  been  in  the  distribution 
of  the  funds.^  A  law  of  1912  specifies  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  are  to  be  apportioned 
by  county  superintendents.  The  commissioner  of  charities  and  corrections  is  required  to 
prepare  standajxl  plans  for  school  houses  of  the  different  sixes,  and  on  request  to  inspect  any 
school  building.  After  35  years'  service  (of  which  20  years  must  be  with  the  board  by  which 
the  teacher  is  retired),  any  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  may  be  retired  upon  half 
pay.  Special  classes  are  to  be  organised  in  public  schoob  for  blind  and  deaf  children  who 
cannot  be  received  in  institutions  for  the  blind  or  deaf. 

The  centennial  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Sekninary  was  celebrated  on  the  5th  and  6th 
of  May  1912.  On  January  11,  1^12,  John  Grier  Hibben  (b.  1861),  professor  of  logic,  was 
elected  president  of  Princeton  Universitv;  he  was  inaugurated  on  May  11.  George  Brinton 
McClellan,  formerly  mayor  of  New  York  City,  was  appointed  professor  of  economic  history. 
Of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  5.6%  were  illiterate  in  1910;  5.9  in  1900. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  191 2  the  total  enrollment  in  public  schools  was  459^189;  the 
average  daily  attendance,  348,238;  and  the  length  of  the  average  school  year,  9  months  2  days. 
Receipts  were  $26,436,005  and  expenditures  $2i,840,<^74. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions, — In  191 1  cities  of  the  first  class  were  authorised  to  main- 
tain detention  homes  for  juveniles.  A  law  was  passed  requiring  the  appointment  of  female 
guards  in  county  jails  and  penitentiaries.  Prison  contract  lat>our  was  prohibited :  the  prison 
contracts  are  not  annullecf,  but  prisoners  must  be  employed  in  manufacturing  supplies  for 
public  institutions  and  offices;  this  law  was  slightly  amended  in  1912,  so  that  prisoners  may 
be  employed  on  roads  and  children  in  state  homes  may  be  indentured.  A  prison  labour  com- 
mission was  created,  and  in  E>ecember  1912  the  first  experiments  were  made  in  working  con- 
victs on  roads.  A  house  of  detention  for  convicts  or  criminal  insane  on  the  grounds  of  *the 
State  Hospital  at  Trenton  was  begun  late  in  19 12.  Indigents  with  incurable  diseases,  such 
as  locomotor  ataxia,  paralysis  and  chronic  rheumatism,  are  to  receive  from  the  state  not  more 
than  $365  a  year.  A  new  poor  law  code  was  enacted  in  191 1  and  amended  in  191 2,  and  a  new 
law  was  passed  in  191 2  for  the  government  of  a  state  reformatory  for  women  at  Clinton  (to 
be  opened  soon).  Physicians  are  required  to  report  to  the  township  assessor  cases  of  epilepsy 
and  mental  deficiency.  In  191 1  $  a  00,000  was  appropriated  for  buildings  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Village  for  Epileptics  at  Skillman — 5  of  wnich  were  nearly  completed  in  November 
1912.  There  is  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  of  19x1  requiring  (ui>on  recom- 
mendation of  an  expert  board)  the  sterilising  of  feeble  minded,  epileptics,  and  criminal  insane 
in  state  institutions.  Counties  of  the  first  class  were  authorised  in  1912  to  establish  parental 
schools  and  juvenile  courts,  and  these  courts  are  to  hear  cases  affecting  the  domestic  relation* 
The  state  is  to  give  $200  a  year  to  any  blind  person  who  wishes  to  tsdce  a  course  in  a  higher 
educational  institution  (not  for  the  blind)  in  the  state.  A  commission  on  old  age  insurance 
and  pensions  was  created  in  191 1  but  made  no  report  in  191 2.  The  system  of  pensions  for 
state  employees  was  extended  to  employees  of  penal  institutions  and  reformatories. 

History. — With  Woodrow  Wilson  (Democrat)  as  governor  was  elected  a  Republican 
1  See  John  P.  Murray  "  New  Jersey  School  Conditions"  Educational  Review^  Nov.  1912. 
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senate  in  1910.  The  primary  vote  for  United  States  senator  was  for  James  Edgar 
Martine  (b.  1856),  but  this  did  not  pledge  rnembers  of  the  legislature  to  choose  him,  and 
Jie.was  opposed  by  James  Smith,  Jr.  (b.  iSsi%  the  "  boss  "  of  the  state  organisation, 
tJnited  States  senator  in  1893-99  and  a  candidate  for  re-election.  He  argued  that  only 
a  minority  of  the  Democrats  of  the  state  voted  for  Martine  and  that  under  the  constitu- 
tion the  choice  of  senators  was  the  function  of  the  legislature  and  not  of  the  people. 
Governor  Wilson  defended  the  primary  vote  and  roused  public  opinion  so  that  on  the 
fiiist  joint;  ballot  in  the  legislature  Martine  received  only  one  vote  less  than  was  needed 
to  elect  him,  whereupon  Smith  (who  bad  received  10  votes)  withdrew,  assuring  the  elec- 
tion (Jan.  25,  191 2)  of  Martine,  to  succeed  John  Kean  (bV  1852),  Republican,  senator 
1 899- 1 9 1 1 .  This  contest  made  it  evident  that  the  governor  considered  himself  the  lead- 
er of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  state.  In  191 2,  aifter  Wilson  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  James  Smith  again  became  a  candidate  k)?  the  U.  S.  Senate,  to  succeed 
Frank  Obftdiah  Briggs  (b.  1851),  Republican,  whose  term  ends  March  4,  1913.  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  used  all  his  influence  against  Smith,  and  in  the  primary  (Sept,  24,  191 2) 
William  Hughes  (b.  1872;  repres£ntative  in  Congress,  1903-05  and  1907-13)  was  named 
by  the  Democrats  and  Briggs  by  the  Republicans.  In  the  (legislative)  state  elections 
m  November  191 1,  although  160,184  Democratic  votes  were  cast  and  only  157,184 
Republican  votes,  in  Essex  county^  the  Republicans  were  jsuccessful— rpossibly,  as  Gov- 
ernor Wilson's  friends  thought,,  because  of  the  opposition  tio  him:  o£  Smith  and  J.  R. 
Nugent  (city  counsel  of  Newark),  Democratic  leaders  in  the  county;  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  were  Republican  (senate  1 1  to  10;  assembly  37  to  23) ;  but  the  legislature  in 
1913.  will  have  12  Democrats  and  9  Republicans  in  the  senate  and  50  Democrats  and  10 
Republicans  in  the  assembly.  Woodrow  Wilson's  term  as  governor  did  not  expire 
until  January  19,  1914;  his  successor  for  the  unexpired  term  from  March  1913  is, 
under  the  constitution,  the  president  of  the  newly-elected  senate,  chosen  at  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  senate  in  January  19 13.  Jame?  F.  Fielder  was  chosen  president  of  the 
senate  January  13,  1913. 

In  the  presidential,  campaign  New  Jersey  was  prominent  because  of  the  part  taken 
by  her  governor,  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his  successful  effort  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency,  and  his  election,  and  because,  as  in  Massachusetts,  before  the 
primaries  both  Roosevelt  and  Taft  made  a  speech-making  tour  of  the  state.  In  the 
primaries  (May  28th)  Roosevelt  received  17,000  votes  more  than  Taftj  and  Wilson  re- 
ceived 48,336  votes  to  522  for  Clark,  60  for  Harmon  and  47  for  Bryan.  In  the  Novem- 
ber election  Wilson  carried  the  state  with  178,289  votes  to  145,410  for  Roosevelt,  88,835 
for  Taft  and  15,801  for  Debs  (10,253.  in  1908).  Of  12  congressmen  (under  the  new 
apportionment)  11  are  Democrats  and  i,  from  the  ist  district,  Republican.  The  repre- 
sentation in  the  62nd  Congress  was  7  Democrats  and  3  Republicans.  Throughout  the 
state  there  were  many  voters  disfranchised  by  the  Geran  election  law,  which  the  state 
supreme  court  (Nov.  4,  191 2)  interpreted  to  require  registration  as  well  as  enrollment. 

•In  Newark,  after  being  bitterly  attacked  on  the  charge  that  he  permitted  disorderly 
houses  to  remain  open.  Mayor  Haussling  (Dem.)  was  re-elected  in  1912  by  25,831  to 
19,343  ^OT  Aronson  (Rep.)  and  2,142  for  Reilly  (Socialist).  In  1911  and  1912  corrup- 
tion among  city  officials  was  discovered  in.  Atlantic  City  by  detective  W.  J.  Bums. 

In  191 2  there  were  strikes  among  the  textile  workers  in  Paterson  and  Passaic.  There 
was  no  violence  in  Paterson,  where  the  broad-silk  welters  struck  (March)  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Detroit  branch  of  the  Industrial  Wojkers  of  the  W6rld.  In  Paissaic  a 
strike  lasted  from  the  middle  of  April  to  May  9th,  when  most  of  the  strikers  returned  to 
work.:  They  were  led  by  Haywood- and  others  of  the  Chicago  (*'  direct "  action)  branch 
of  the  International  Workers  of  the  World.  In  Perth  Amboy  there  we're  violent  strikes 
during  June  among  employees  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.,  the  Barber 
Asphalt  Co.,  etc.,  and  three  were  killed  on  the  14th,  and  one  op  the  25th.  In  December 
striking  coal-handlers  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  We^tentRailway  at  Edgewater 

'The  county  was  carried  by  the  Democrats  in  1912  in  all  state  and  local  contests,  but 
Roo94i^vcIt  received  33,714  votes  to  26,229  ^or  Wilson  and  16,981  for  Taft; 
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killed  two  detectives  and  wounded  nine  on  the  nth,  but  were  driven  off  on  the  12th; 
They  struck  for  an  increase  of  pay  frdm  20  to  25  cents  an  hour. 

On  November  19,  1912  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  upheld  the  supreme  court 
in  its  decisipn  that  women  cannot  vote  for  civil  officers  or  presidential  electors  or  on 
questions  submitted  to  the  people.  The  case  rested  on  the  claim  that  the  provision  6t 
the  first  constitution  (1776)  which  gave  the  suffraige  to  "  all  inhabitants  .... 
of  full  age,  .  .  .  worth  50  pounds  proclamation  money,"  etc.,  had  never  been 
legally  rescinded. 

In  Hoboken  the  Robert  L.  Stevens  Fund  for  municipal  research  was  established  in 

1 9 10;  and  a  Citizens'  Federation  in  Hudson  county  and  a  bureau  of  municipal  research 

in  Jersey  City  in  191 2 — all  these  are  private  agencies. 

Bibliography, — Acls  of  the  Legislature  (Paterson,  191 1  and  Trenton,  1912);  E.  J.  Fisher, 
New  Jersey  as  a  Royal  Province  from  1738  to  1776  (N.  Y.,  1911). 
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Population  (1910)  327,301,  an  increase  of  67.6%  since  1900.  The  negro  element 
decreased  from  0.8%  to  0.5%.  The  foreign-born  whites  constituted  6.8%  in  1900  and 
6.9%  in  1910;  the  native  whites  85.5%  in  1900  and  86.1  %  in  ,1910.  Density  2.7  to  the 
sq.  m.  The  purely  rural  population  was  80.4%  of  the  total  (83.4%  in  1900) ;  in  lo  mu- 
nicipalities, each  having  more  than  2,500  inhabitants,  there  was  14.2  %  (in  1900,  7  places 
had  14%):  Albuquerque,  11,020  (6,238  in  1900);  Roswell,  6,172  (2,049  ^  1900); 
Santa  Fe,  5,072;  Raton,  4,539;  Las  Cruces  (town),  3,836;  Las  Vegas  (city),  3,755;  Clovis, 
3,255;  Silver  City,  3,217;  Las  Vegas  (town),  3,179  and  Tucumcari,  2,526. 

Agriculture, — The  acreage  in  farms  increased  from  5,130,878  to  11,270021  between  1900 
and  loio;  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  326,873  to  1,467,191;  tne  value  of  property 
from  $53,767,824  to  I15Q.447.99?  ($98,806,497  land;  $13,024,502  buildings;  $4,122,312  imple- 
ments; $^3,49^,670  domestic  animals).  Ot  the  land  area  14.4  %  was  in  farms.  The  average 
value  of  farm  land  per  acre  was  $8.77.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (33,398  hy 
owners,  321  by  managers  and  1,957  by  tenants).  In  10 K2  (preliminary  estimates)  the  princi- 
pal crops  were:  IncUan  com,  2,083,000  bu.  (93,000  A.);  wheat,  1,232,000  bu.  (50,000  A.); 
oats,  1,830,000  bu.  (53,000  A.);  barley,  70,000  bu.  (2,000  A.);  potatoes,  900,000  bu.  (9,000 
A.);  and  hay,  436,000  tons  (187,000  A.).  In  1909  (U.S.  Census)  the  value  of  vegetables 
other  than  potatoes  was  $567,154;  of  orchard  fruits,  $519,677.  On  January  i,  1912  there  were 
on  farms:  185,000  horses,  15,000  mules,  53,000  mikh  cows,  900,000  other  neat  cattle,  3t300,- 
000  sheep  ana50,ooo  swine.  The  total  acreage  irrigated  in  1909  was  461,7 18  (126.5 %  more 
than  in  1890);  398,592  acres  were  supplied  from  streams.  The  total  cost  of  irrigation  enter- 
prises to  July  I,  1910  was  $9,154,897  and  the  estimated  final  cost  of  improvements  begun  was 
$1 1,640,001.  Of  cereals  51.8  %  by  acreage  in  1909  was  grown  on  irrigated  land,  and  of  wheat 
79.6%,  of  barley  68.9%  and  of  alfalfa  96.4%.  The  (Federal)  Carisbad  project,  completed 
in  1909,  irri^ted  13,673  acres  in  191 1;  and  the  Hondo  project,  1,000  acres.  The  great  Rio 
Grande  project  was  20  %  completed  in  October  191 2  and  in  the  preceding  year  irrigated 
25,000  acres,  partljr  in  Texas.  The  Federal  department  of  agriculture  has  a  station  at 
Tucumcari  for  the  investigation  of  dry-farming. 

The  constitution  provides  for  a  department  of  agriculture  under  the  regents  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  The  legislature  of  191 2  created  a  state  land 
office  and  the  office  of  county  ins|)ector  of  bees  and  apiaries;  appropriated  annually  $15,000 
for  gauging  stream  flow  for  irrigation  purposes;  passed  a  law  for  the  organisation  and  opera- 
tion of  drainage  districts  and  authorised  the  commisaioners  of  community  ditches  to  grant 
free  irrigation  of  three  acres  or  less  to  blind  men  or  their  widows. 

Minerai  Products. — ^Total  value,  191 1,  $7,869,918.  The  only  important  items  were: 
copper,  2,860,400  tons  (about  K  of  the  output  in  1910;  a  new  company  began  work  in  the 
Santa  Rita  district) ;  zinc,  3,778  tons  (40  %  less  than  in  1910);  and  coal  3,148,158  tons  ($4,525,* 
925).  Mineral  waters  from  5  springs  (2  resorts)  were  valued  at  $41,833.  Salt,  mica  and 
fluorspar  were  found  in  small  quantities. 

Manufeictures.-^Between  1899  and  1909  the  capital  invested  increased  from  $2,161,000 
to  $7,743,000,  and  the  value  of  products  from  $4,061 ,000  to  $7,898,000.-  The  larger  industries 
were:  steam  railway  car  construction,  $2,251,000;  and  lumber  and  timber,  $2,162,000.  In 
Albuquerque  there  were  one-tenth  of  all  the  establishments,  with  a  product,  $1,288,000, 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  total. 

Transportation. — Railway  mileage,  Januarys  i,  1912,  3,079.  In  1012  by  a  statute  the 
Territorial  roads  commission  became  a  state  highway  commission  with  control  of  the  state 

•  See  E.  B.  xix,  520  et  seq. 
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road  fund, and  county  road  boards  were  created  in  ]>lace  of  road  supervisors.  A  bond  issue 
of  1500,000  was  authorised  for  constructing  and  maintaining  state  nighways.  Counties  are 
authorised  to  issue  bonds  for  roads  and  bridges. 

Government. — The  convention  which  met  at  Santa  F6  from  October  3  to  November 
21, 1910  drafted  a  constitution  (adopted  Jan.  21, 1911,  by  a  popular  majority  of  i8,cxx>), 
to  which  one  amendment  in  regard  to  the  method  of  amending  the  constitution  was  made 
at  the  general  election  in  November  1911.^  The  bill  of  rights  in  the  constitution  is 
iinusual  only  in  that  it  alludes  to  the  privileges  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of'  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.  The  capital  may  be  removed  from  Santa  Fe  by  popular  vote,  but  not  before 
1925.  The  article  (IV)  on  legislation  provides  that  the  people  "  reserve  the  power  to 
disapprove,  suspend  and  annul  any  law  enacted  by  the  legislature,"  except  general 
appropriation  laws  and  emergency  acts;  petitions  of  "  disapproval  "  must  be  filed  four 
months  before  a  general  election  and  must  be  signed  by  10%  at  least  of  the  qualified 
electors  of  each  of  three-fourths  of  the  counties  (the  aggregate  to  be  at  least  10%  of 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  last  general  election).  The  measure  is  annulled 
if  a  majority  (at  least  40%  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  last  general  election)  vote 
against  it.  If  a  petition  of  disapproval  is  signed  by  25%  of  the  qualified  voters  and  is 
filed  within  90  days  after  the  legislature  adjourns,  the  measure  disapproved  is  rendered 
inoperative  until  the  general  election.  The  senate  consists  of  24  members  (each  at  least 
25  years  old)  elected  for  four  years;  and  the  house  of  49  members,  elected  for  two  years. 
In  191 2  an  amendment  was  adopted  striking  out  the  requirement  that  legislators  and 
state  officers  must  be  able  to  read,  write,  speak  and  understand  English.  A  statute  of 
191 2  excludes  from  public  office  or  employment  persons  convicted  of  felonious  or  in- 
famous crime.  Legislators  receive  $5  a  day  during  sessions  and  10  cents  a  mile  for 
mileage.  At  special  sessions,  called  by  the  governor,  no  business  may  be  transacted 
not  specified  in  his  proclamation.  Any  bill  may  originate  in  either  house.  The  govern- 
oj  may  veto,  within  three  days,  Sundays  excepted,  any  measure,  or,  in  an  appropriation 
bill,  any  item;  and  bills  may  be  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present  and  voting  in  each  house.  General  appropriation  laws  and  special  emergency 
acts,  if  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  containing  an  emergency  clause,  go  into  effect 
immediately;  other  laws  not  until  90  days  after  the  legislature  adjourns.  The  legisla- 
ture is  to  "  enact  laws  to  prevent  trusts,  monopolies  and  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade."  Bribery  or  the  undue  use  of  influence  for  legislation  is  declared  a  fdlony  punish- 
able by  a  maximum  fine  of  $1,000  or  by  one  to  five  years'  imprisonment;  the  statutes  of 
191 2  include  a  corrupt  practices  act  and  a  bribery  law. 

The  executive  officers  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  must  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  at  least  30  years -old,  residents  of  New  Mexico  for  five  years.  They  are:  governor 
(annual  salary  $5,000);  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  state  auditor,  state  treasurer, 
attorney-general,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  commissioner  of  public  lands. 
In  19 1 2  the  governor  was  authorised  to  appoint  a  legal  adviser;  and  a  department  of  fish  and 
game  was  created.  There  are  a  supreme  court  with  three  justices  (the  legislature  may  increase 
the  number  to  five  after  1920)  elected  for  eight  years  (salary,  $6,000) ;  eight  distnct  courts 
(i  judge  in  each  district,  term  six  years,  salary  £(,500) ;  and  probate  courts  in  each  county. 

Suffrage  is  granted  to  every  male  citiiKn  of  the  United  States  over  21,  resident  in  N^w 
Mexico  12  months,  in  the  county  90  days  and  in  the  election  precinct  30  days;  excepted  are 
idiots,  insane,  persons  convicted  of  felonious  or  infamous  crime  (unless  restored  to  political 
rights)  and  Indians  not  faxed.  By  statute,  railway  employees,  if  necessarily  absent  from  the 
precinct  in  which  they  registered  and  qualified,  may  vote  elsewhere.  At  school  elections, 
^hich  must  be  held  at  different  times  from  other  elections,  women  possessing  the  same 

Qualifications  of  age  and  residence  may  vote-^-unless  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  a 
istrict  30  days  before  the  election  petition  the  board  of  county  commissioners  "against  wo- 
man suffrage."  There  must  be  a  similar  petition  for  women 's  voting  before  they  fire  restored 
to  suffrage.  Women  may  hold  office  on  boards  of  education,  or  be  school  directors  or  county 
school  superintendents. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  may  be  proposed  in  either  house  and  if  passed  by  a 
majority  vote  in  the  legidature  must  be  advertised  in  one  newspaper  in  each  county  (both 
in  English  and  Spanish,  if  there  are  newspapers  in  both  languages)  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  general  election,  and  at  the  general  election  must  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on 

^  This  amendment  was  adopted  because  Congress  had  refused  to  admit  New  Mexico  to 
statehood  unless  the  provision  in  the  original  constitution  were  changed. 
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the  amendment,  to  become  operative.  The  requirements  for  franchise  and  sections  in  the 
article  on  education  providing  for  instruction  in  Spanish  can  be  amended  only  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote  in  the  legislature  and  at  the  general  election.  Within  25  years  a  constitutional 
convention  may  be  called  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  legislature;  thereafter  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  if  approved  by  popular  vote.  The  draft  of  the  convention  is  not  valid  until 
ratified  by  the  people. 

A  state  corporation  commission  of  three  members,  elected  for  six  years,  charters  and  regu- 
lates corporations  other  than  municipal,  and  is  empowered  to  fix  rates  of  public  service 
charges.  The  constitution  contains  an  employers'  liability  clause;  forbids  the  lease  of  con- 
vict labour;  and  makes  eight  hours  a  day 's  work  on  state,  county  or  municipal  jobs.  Statutes 
of  1912  forbid  blacklisting,  limit  continuous  hours  of  service  on  railways  to  16,  and  include 
a  coal  mining  code,  providmg  for  a  state  inspector  of  mines  to  be  appointed  after  examination. 

The  first  regular  session  of  the  legislature  was  held  from  March  11  to  June  8,  1912.  It 
urged  the  Unit^  States  Congress  to  allot  and  open  the  Navajo  and  other  Indian  reservations 
to  settlers;  to  restrict  making  reservations  by  executive  orders  and  to  modify  the  law  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Pueblo  Indians  which  puts  them  on  the  same  footing  as  "tribal  Indians"  and 
overlooks  their  treaty  rights  as  former  citizens  of  Mexico. 

The  I2th  of  October,  Columbus  Day,  was  made  a  legal  holiday. 

Finance, — ^The  constitution  provides  for  a  revenue  tax  of  four  mills  on  the  dollar,  other 
state  taxes  may  not  be  more  than  ten  mills  (12  mills  for  the  first  two  years).  The  governor, 
travelling  auditor,  state  auditor,  secretary  of  state  and  attorney-general  form  a  state  board 
of  equalisation.  The  state  mav  borrow  no  more  than  $200,000  to  meet  casual  deficits  or  for 
necessary  expenses.  The  legislature  of  1912  created  a  board  of  loan  commissioners  to  deter- 
mine the  Territorial  debt  and  to  arrange  for  the  issue  of  refunding  bonds  by  state  and  coun- 
ties; the  commission  agreed  to  an  issue  of  state  bonds  for  $1,125,000  in  December  1912  to 
take  up  railway  bonds  of  Grant  and  Santa  F6  counties,  which  had  been  declared  invalid  by 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court  but  were  later  validated  by  Congress.  Provision  was  made  for 
a  uniform  system  of  accounting,  auditing  and  reporting  for  all  public  officers  under 
administration  of  the  travelling  auditor  and  bank  examiner. 

The  balance  in  the  treasurjr  on  November  30,  191 1  was  $568,199  and  on  November  30, 
1912  $655,376;  the  receipts  during  the  year  were  $2,382,275  and  the  expenditures,  $2,295,098. 

Education. — The  constitution  provides  for  a  state  board  of  education,  and  requires  school 
attendance  of  every  child  of  school  age  ("of  sufficient  physical  and  mental  ability**).  By 
statute  the  public  school  curriculum  must  include  the  study  of  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  their  effect  on  the  human  system;  and  a  course  of  industrial  education  is  prescribed. 

For  the  school  year  1911-12  the  school  population  was  100,045;  the  enrollment  57,436; 
average  daily  attendance,  about  41,000;  length  of  the  average  school  year,  a  little  over  6 
months;  total  expenditures  $997,891  ($265,766  for  new  buildings  and  improvements).  Of 
the  population  lo  years  and  over  20.2%  were  illiterate  in  1910  (33.2  in  1900) 

Penal  System, — The  Territorial  mounted  police  has  been  continued  as  a^  state  force. 
Convicts  who  work  as  mechanics,  foremen  or  'trusties,'  or  outside  of  the  penitentiary,  re- 
ceive ten  days  a  month  additional  good  time.  Prisoners  using  explosives  or  deadly  weapons 
in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  confinement  are  liable  to  imprisonment  from  25  to  50  years. 

History. — The  state  election  of  November  7,  191 1,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
gubernatorial  candidate  of  the  Republicans  (who  had  been  uniformly  successful  in  the 
Territorial  elections)  by  a  combination  of  Democrats  and  Progressive  Republicans. 
William  C.  McDonald  (b.  1858),  who  had  been  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Territorial 
Committee,  was  elected  governor  by  3,000  votes  plurality.  The  state  senate  contained 
16  Republicans,  7  Democrats  and  i  Progressive  Republican  (term  ends  Jan.  191 7),  and 
the  house  of  representatives,  28  Republicans,  1 7  Democrats,  3  Progressive  Republicans 
and  I  Independent  (term  ends  Jan.  1915).  The  state  was  formaDy  admitted  to  the 
Union  January  6, 191 2.  On  March  27,  191 2,  the  legislature  chose  Thomas  Benton  Ca- 
tron and  Albert  Bacon  Fall,  both  Republicans,  to  be  United  States  senators.  Fall 
drew  the  short  term  (one  year)  and  was  again  chosen  for  1913-19,  by  a  joint  session, 
June  6,  191 2,  in  which,  after  divided  counsels,  22  members  of  the  lower  house  (out  of 
49;  including  the  Democrats  and  Progressives)  refused  to  vote,  and  the  election  pro- 
ceeded amidst  much  disorder.  Governor  McDonald  doubted  the  legality  of  Fall's  re- 
election and  refused  to  sign  the  election  certificate. 

In  the  November  191 2  election  there  was  no. vote  for  state  officers.  Woodrow  Wilson 
carried  the  state,  receiving  20,437  votes  to  17,733  ^^r  Taft,  8,347  for  Roosevelt  and 
2,859  for  Debs.    A  Democratic  representative  in  Congress  was  elected. 

Bibliography. -^'9^,  E.  Twitchell,  Leading  Facts' of  New  Mexican  History  {2.  vols.,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  1911-12);  L.  B.  Prince,  New  Mexico's  Struggle  for  SkUehood  (Santa  F6,  1910). 
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Population  (1910)  9,113,614;  25.4%  more  than  in  1900.  The  greatest  rate  of  increase 
was  in  Nassau,  Queens  and  Westchester  counties  (in  and  near  New  York  City)  and  in 
Schenectady  county  (each  more  than  50%).  There  was  an  increase  of  the  foreign-born 
from  26%  to  29.9%;  of  negroes,  from  1.4%  to  1.5%.  The  density  of  popuUtion  was 
191. 2  (in  New  York  county  43,850)  to  the  sq.  m.,  the  state  ranking  5th  in  this  respect. 
In  19 10, 17.3  %  of  the  total  was  in  rural  territory  (in  1900,  22.4%).  The  urban  popula- 
tion increased  relatively  from  72.9%  of  the  total  in  1900  to  78.8%  in  1910.  Of  148 
municipalities,  each  having  more  than  2,500  inhabitants  in  1910,  21  had  more  than 
25,000  each,  9  more  than  50,000,  4  more  than  100,000  and  one  (New  York)  more  than 
500,000.  The  21  with  25,000  or  more  were:  New  York,  4,766,883  (3,437,202  in  1900); 
Buffalo,  423,715  (352,387  in  1900);  Rochester,  218,149  (162,608  in  1900);  Syracuse, 
137,249  (108,374  in  1900);  Albany,  100,253  (94,151  '^  1900);  Yonkers,  79,803  (47,931  in 
1900);  Troy,  76,813  (60,(551  in  1900);  Utica,  74,419  (56,383  in  1900);  Schenectady, 
72,826  (31,682  in  1900);  Binghamton,  48,443  (39,647  in  1900);  Elmira,  37,176  (35,672 
in  1900);  Auburn^  34,668  (30,345  in  1900);  Jamestown,  31,297  (22,892  in  1900);  Amster- 
dam, 31,267  (20,929  in  1900);  Mount  Vernon,  30,919  (21,228  in  1900);  Niagara  Falls, 
30,445  (19,457  in  1900);  New  Rochelle,  28,867  (14,720  in  1900);  Poughkeepsie,  27,936 
(24,029  in  1900);  Newburgh,  27,805  (24,943  in  1900);  Watertown,  26,730  (21,696  in 
1900),  and  Kingston,  25,908  (24,535  ^  1900).  The  x)opulation  of  the  5  boroughs  of 
New  York  City  was:  Manhattan,  2,331,542  (1,850,093  in  1900),  Bronx,  430,980  (200,- 
507  in  1900),  Brooklyn,*  1,634,351  (1,166,582  in  1900);  Richmond,'  85,969  (67,621  in 

1900);  (Jueens,*  284,041  (i52,p99  in  1900). 

Agriculture, — The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  22,648,109  to  22,030,367  between 
1900  and  1910  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  15,599*986  to  14,844,039;  the  average 
farm  acreage  increased  from  99.9  to  102.2;  and  the  value  of  farm  property  Ifrom  $1,069,723,- 
895  to  $1,451,481,495  ($707,747,828  lands;  $^76,998,001  buildings;  $83,644,822  implements; 
$183,090,844  domestic  animals).  Of  the  lancl  area  72 . 2  %  was  in  farms.  The  average  value 
of  farm  land  per  acre  was  $32.13.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (166,674  by 
owners,  4,051  by  managers  and  44,872  by  tenants).  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the 
principal  crops  were:  Indian  corn,  19,763,000  bu.  (512,000  A.);  wheat,  5,360,000  bu.  (335,000 
A.);  oats,  36,714,000  bu.  (1,192,000  A.);  barley,  2,132,000  bu.  (82,000  A.);  rye,  2,112,000 
bu.  (128,000  A.);  buckwheat,  6,593,000  bu.  ^277,000  A.);  potatoes,  38,160,000  bu.  (360,000 
A.);  hay,  5,900,000  tons  (4,720,000  A.)  ana  tobacco,  5,200,000  lbs.  (4,000  A.).  In  1909 
(U.  S.  Census)  the  value  of  vegetables  other  than  potatoes  was  $15,963,384;  of  flowers  and 
plants,  $5,148,940;  of  nursery  products,  $2,750,957;  of  small  fruits,  $2,875,495  (strawberries, 
$1,187,410;  raspberries,  $1,168,062);  of  orchard  fruits  $17,988,894  (apples,  $13,343,028; 
peaches  and  nectarines,  $2,014,088;  pears,  $1,418,218);  grapes,  $3,961,677;  and  maple  sugar 
$1,240,684.  On  January  i,  1912  there  were  on  farms:  609,000  Horses,  4,000  mules,  1,495.- 
000  milch  cows,  894,000  other  neat  cattle,  911,000  sheep,  and  7;j7,ooo  swine. 

In  191 1  the  legislature  voted  state  aid  for  high  schools  giving  courses  in  agriculture. 
In  191 2  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  a  State  College  of  Forestry  (established  in  191 1  and 
now  open)  at  Syracuse  University  and  a  new  schoofof  agriculture  was  authorised  on  Long 
Island  (site  between  Babylon  and  Huntington  chosen  early  in  1913).  In  l^ll  another 
school  of  agriculture  had  been  established  at  Cobleskill,  the  construction  of  which  began  in 
1912;  and  a  state  advisory  board  in  relation  to  agricultural  education  and  country  life  ad- 
vancement had  been  established.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  prices,  purity, 
f production,  distribution  and  consumption  of  food,  farm^  and  dairy  products  in  the  state, 
n  1912  $265,000  was  appropriated  to  Cornell  University  for  the  New  York  Collecje  of 
Agriculture;  $50,000  for  the  Veterinary  College;  $34,880  for  the  State  School  of  Acriculture 
at  Morrisville  (established  1908;  opened  1910)  and  $35,000  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school 
of  agriculture  at  St.  Lawrence  University.  The  General  Education  Board  in  October  1 91 2 
gave  $1,500  for  agricultural  demonstration  in  St.  Lawrence  county. 

*  See  E,  B,  xix,  59^  et  seq. 

*  Ward  29,  formerly  Flatbush,  had  73,048  in  1910;  Ward  30,  formerly  New  Utrecht, 
77, n6;  Ward  31,  formerly  Gravesend,  29,610;  and  Ward  32,  formerly  Flatlands,  17,412. 

•Ward  I,  formerly  Castleton,  27,201  in  1910;  Ward  2,  formerly  Middletown,  15,501; 
Ward  3,  formerly  Northfield,  19,248;  Ward  4,  formeriy  Southfield,  12,596;  and  Ward  5, 
formerly  Westfield,  11,423. 

*  Ward  I,  formerly  Long  Island  City,  61,763;  Ward  2,  formerly  Newtown,  105,210; 
Ward  3,  formerly  Flushing,  37,171;  Ward  4,  formerly  Jamaica,  67,412;  and  Ward  5,  formerly 
part  of  Hempstead,  12,476. 
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Mineral  Products,— Total  value,  1911,  143,392,1^.  The  output  of  pig  ifon  was  i,537,* 
201  tons,  valued  at  $23,924,194  (not  included  in  the  total  just  given),  much  less  than  in  1910. 
The  state  ranked  4th  in  iron  ore,  1,057,984  tons  (value,.  92,959,009).  In  stone  its  rank  was 
2nd,  with  a  quarried  output  of  $6,895,466  (limestone,  $2,857,797;  sandstone,  $2,353,905; 
trap  rock,  $9$9>9^)-  The  value  of  clay  products  was  $10,184,376  ($8,006,012  being  brick 
and  tile,  ranking  4th);  of  Portland  cement,  $2,669,104  (besides  natural  cement,  of  which  the 
state  is  the  largest  producer);  of  sand  and  gravel,  $2414,452;  and  of  lime,  $524,845.  The 
state  was  the  largest  producer  of  gypsum,  with  472,834  tons,  more  than  one-fifth  the  country's 
total.  The  output  ol  salt  was  larger  than  that  of  any  other  state,  but  less  in  value  than  that 
of  Michigan.  In  the  group  of  fuels,  the  output  of  petroleum  was  952,5x5  bbls..  ((1,248,050!) 
and  the  value  of  natural  gas,  $1,418,767.  Mineral  waters  bottled  at  51  springs  were  valued 
at  $939f003.  In  pyrite  and  in  millstones  the  state  ranked  2nd.  It  is  still  an  important 
producer  of  garnets,  emory  and  graphite,  both  natural  and,  at  Niagara  Falls,  artificial. 

Manufactures, — In  1904-1909  the  number  of  establishie^ts  increased  from  37,194  to 
44'935  and  that  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  996,7^5  (656,947  wage-earners) 
to  1,203,241  (1,00^,981  wage-earners);  capital  invested  from  $2,031,460,000  to  $2,779,497,- 
000  (36.8%);  and  the  value  of  products  from  $2,488,^6,000  to  $3,369,490,000  (35.4%), 
ranking  the  state  first  in  the  Union.  By  far  the  most  important  industrv  in  1909  was  the 
manufacture  of  clothing,  its  value  beti|g  nearly  one-sixth  the.  total  for  all  industries  of  the 
state,  viz.:  women's  clothing,  $272,518,000  ($256,558,000  being  the  value  of  the  product  in 
Manhattan  and  Bronx  boroughs  of  New  York  City  and  $266,477,000  for  the  entire  city); 
and  men's  clothing,  including  shirts,  $266,075,000,  of  which  $218^411,000  was  the  value  Of 
the  product  of  New  York  City.  The  state  produced  56.5  %  of  the  dothing  (in  these  two 
classes)  manufactured  in  the  country.  Second  in  importance  was  printing  and  publishing, 
$216,946,000,  of  which  $183,509,000  was  in  New  York  City.  The  output  was  29.4%  of 
that  of  the  entire  country,  and  the  state  and  the  gity  ranked  ist.  Other  important  manuf 
factures  were:  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  $154,370,000,  Npw  York  ranking  2nd; 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  $127,130,000,  the  state  ranking  3rd;  malt  Uquors,  $77,720,- 
000,  making  the  state  1st;  tobacco,  mostly  cigars  and  cigarettes,  $76,662,000,  the  state  rank* 
ing  tst^  lumber  and  timber  products,  $72,^30,000*— in  tms  industry  the  state  was  2nd;  flour 
and  grist-mill  products,  $69,802,000,  ranking  New  York  next  .to  Minnesota;.-. hosiery  and 
knit  goods,  $67,130,000,  New  York  ranking  ist;.millinery  and  lace  goods,  $52,106,000,  being 
60.7%  of  the  total  for  the  country;  electncai  machinery^  apparatus,  and  supplies,  $49,290,- 
000  (New  York  ranking  ist);  paper  and  wood-pulp,  $48,860,000  (18.3%  of  the  output  of 
the  entire  country  and  more  than  that  of  any  other  state);  boots  and  shoes,  $48,186,000, 
the  state  ranking  below  Massachusetts  and  Missouri;: butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk,. 
$42,458,000  (15.5%  of  the  country's  total,  but  less  thai\  that  of  Wisconsin);  men's  (fuir- 


$26,621,000 — in  these  two  industries  the  state  ranked  4th;  copper,  tin,  and  sheet-iron, 
$38,452,000,  ranking  the  state  1st;  patent  medicines,  compounds  and  druggists'  preparations, 
$37»343.ooo.  the  state  being  1st  in  this  industry,  also,  as  in  chemicals,  $35,346,000 — 30%  of 
the  country's  total;  musical  instruments,  $33,680,000,  being  three-eighths  of  the  country's 
product  value  and  much  more  than  the  output  of  any  other  state;  automobiles,  $30,980,000 
^627. 2%  more  than  in  IQ04),  ranking  New  York  3rd;  paint  and  varnish,  $28,559,000 
(more  than  the  product  of  anv  other  state);  tanned,  curried  and  finished  leather,  $27,642,- 
000.  New  York  Deing  5th;  silk  and  silk  goods,  $26,519,000,  ranking  the  state  3rd;  carpets 
ana  rugs  (not  rag),  $25,606,000,  ranking  the  state  1st;  and  confectionery,  $25,540,000.  In 
fourteen  other  industries  New  York  ranked  ist  among  the  states. 

The  principal  manufacturing  cities  were:  New  York,  $2,029,692,600  (Manhattan, 
$i,388,4oiB,ooo;  Brooklyn,  $417,222,800;  Queens,  $151,680,000;  Bronx,  $42,680,800;  Rich- 
mond, $29,701,000),  more  than  any  state  except  Pennsylvania  (21  industries  producing  more 
than  $20,000,000  each);  Buffalo,  $218,804,000— 9th  m  the  United  States — (slaughtering, 
$25,416,000;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  $20,775,000;  flour,  etc.,  $19,942,000; 
automobiles,  $9,598,000;  soap,  $8,653,000;  linseed-oil);  Rochester,  $112,676,000 — 20th  in 
the  United  States — (men's  clothing,  $18,879,000;  photographic  apparatus;  boots  and  shoes, 
$i3»450»ooo)l  Yonkers,  $50,334,000  (sugar  refining;  carpets  and  rugs;  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products,  $2,837,000);  Syracuse,  $49,435,000  (automobiles;  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products,  $^,691,000;  typewriters);  Schenectady,  $38,165,000  (electrical  apparatus;  steam 
locomotives);  Troy,  $37,980,000  (collars  and  cuffs,  $13,639,000;  men's  cbthm|;,  $6,976,000); 
Utica,  $31,199,000  (textiles,  $15,977,000);  Niagara  Falls,  $28,652,000  (chemicals,  $11,997,- 
000 — mostly  manufactured  by  electrolysis;  focxl  preparations;  flour);  Albany,  $22,826,000. 

Transportation. — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  11,639.72  m.  The  public  service 
commission  was  authorized  in  191 1  to  determine  the  maximum  and  reduce  rates  in  railway 
fares  and  in  191 2  to  have  the  control  of  the  reor^nisation  of;  corporations  under  its  jurisdic* 
tion.  In  191 1  separate  appropriations  amounting  to  $12,^45,006  were  passed  for  the  im- 
provement, completion  or  expedition  of  different  state  highways.    In  both  years  many 
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routes  of  state  highways  were  changed,  and  altogether  ntore  than  a  dozen  routes  or  sub- routes 
were  added  to  the  previous  list.  There  were  large  appropriations  for  the  state  proportion  of 
repairs  on  highways;  one  bill  in  191 1  carried  $1,795,254  and  another  $1,207,079  and  in  191 2 
separate  bills  carried  respectively  $2,519,399,  $05,641  and  $1,833,182  for  maintenance  and 
repairs.  In  191 1,  $1,030,000  was  appropriated  for  interest  on  the  debt  for  the  high>vay  and 
in  1912  two  bills  carried  a  total  of  $9,345,000  for  highway  improvements.  The  highway  law 
was  generally  amended  in  1912.  At  the  regular  election  the  people  voted  {637,548  to  281,- 
265)  for  the  issue  of  $50,000,000  in  bonds  for  highways.  A  commission  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  operation  0/  a  barge  canal;  $30,000,000  was  appropriated  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Erie  and  Oswego  and  Champlain  canals:  $6,000,000  for  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
Barge  Canal;  $3,230,000  to  pay  off  a  part  of  the  principal  on  the  canal. debt;  $12,000,000  for 
canal  terminals  and  facilities  and  $2,883,850  for  mterest  on  the  canal  debt.  In  1911  bonds 
amounting  to  $19,800,000  were  authorised  for  terminals  for  barge  canal  trafiic.  At  the  close 
of  1912  the  barge  canal,  on  which  it  was  expected  that  boats  275  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  12  ft. 
draught  will  be  used,  was  two-thirds  completed,  the  final  opening  being  set  for  1916.  A 
commission  was  appointed  to  act  with  the  New  Jersey  authorities  and  the  Federal  authorities 
in  the  investigation  of  operating  conditions,  and  a  terminal  station  commission  for  Buffalo; 
and  a  freight  terminal  act  was  passed  for  New  Yort  City,  eiving  the  board  of  estimate  the 
power  to  plan  terminals  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  docks.  A  section  on  freight  terminal 
corporations  was  added  to  the  law  on  transportation  corporations.  A  law  regulating  the 
terminal  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.  in  New  York  City  provided  for  the 
abolition  of  the  use  by  railwayd  of  streets  at  grade.  In  191 2  a  revision  of  the  rapid  transit  law 
cave  additional  powers  t6  the  public  service  commission  and  made  possible  an  addition  to 
New  York  City's  rapid  transit  facilities.  In  June  and  July  191 1  a  part  of  the  new  subw*iy 
construction  (mostly  into  the  outlying  parts  of  the  city)  was  awarded  to  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  and  a  part  to  the*  Interborough  system,  which  had  built  the  eariier  sub- 
ways; early  in  1913  the  terms  of  the  contracts  were  still  under  discussion.  The  question 
of  lengthening  city  piers  for  the  accommodation  of  trans-oceanic  passenger  steamers  aroused 
much  public  interest  in  1911-12.  The  United  States  department  =  of  war  in  191 1  gave 
temporary  permission  to  lengthen  certain  piers  outward,  i.  e.^  toward  the  river  channel, 
but  in  191 2  the  Secretary  of  War  refused  to  permit  this  permanently,  and  many  new  plans 
were  suggested :  for  new  piers  alon^  Riverside  Drive,  above  72nd  St.;  for  piers  running  into 
the  land  obliquely-Ho  save  room  m  the  river  channel?  for  docks  in  South  Brooklyn;  etc. 

•  The  Federal  government  practically  completed  in  1912  the  Ambrose  and  the  Coney  Island 
channels  in  New  York  harbour  and  thd  breakwater  (1,565  ft.  long)  at  P*lattsburg,  had  more 
than  half  finished  the  improvement  bf  East  River  and  Hell  Gate,  and  had  begun  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Niagara  -river  (12  ft.  channel),  of  Ogdensburg  harbour  and  of  Jamaica  Bay 
(18  ft^  entrance  channel).  On  December  14,  1912,  New  York  City  began  wore  in  Jamaica 
6ay  in  co-operation  with  the  Federal  government. 

Legislation. — The  legislature  met  in  regular  session  from  January  4  to  October  6 
191  r  and  from  January  3  to  Maarch  29, 1912.  At  the  latter  session  the  newly  surveyed 
boundary  line  between  New  York  and  Connecticut  was  put  on  the  statute  books. 

The  191 1  session  (April  19th  and  July  12th)  ratified  the  proposed  i6th  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  for  a  Federal  income  tax,  whicli  had  been  defeated 
in  the  previous  session,  largely  because  of  the  opposition  of  Governor  Hughes.  AH 
the  amendments  to  the  state  constitution  submitted  by  the  191 1  session  to  the  people 
at  the  November  election  in  1911  were  defeated.  Among  them  was  one  raising  the 
salary  of  assemblymen  from  $1,500  to  $3,000  and  of  senators  to  $3^500  and  making  the 
mileage,  instead  of  loc  a  mile  for  the  trip  once  in  each  session,  3c  a  mile  once  in  each 
week  of  actual  attendance  at  the  session;  raising  the  governor's  salary  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000;  giving  partial  home  rule  to  cities  and  changing  the  requirements  as  to  condem- 
nation proceedings.  The  191 2  session  passed  three  amendments  which  go  over  to  the 
1913  session:  providing  for  condemnation  "  by  the  supreme  court  with  or  without  a 
jury,  but  not  with  a  referee,"  and  giving  the  legislature  power  to  authorise  any  city  to 
take  more  land  than  it  needs  in  condemnation  proceedings  to  secure  control  of  certain 
property — practically  the  same  as  two  amendments  defeated  in  191 1;  securing  to  the 
legislature  the  right  to  pass  a  workmen's  compensation  act;  and  revising  the  system  of 
county  courts. 

An  elaborate  election  and  primary  law  was  passed  in  191 1.  A  clause  fto  prevent  fusion) 
forbidding  the  repeating  of  the  name  of  any  candidate  in  different  columns  of  a  ballot 
was  held  unconstitutional  on  March  7,  1912;  the  clause  requiring  personal  registration  in 
rural  districts  was  declared  invalid  on  October  10,  191 1  (Hopper  v.  Britt  203  N.  Y.  144  Court 
of  Appeals);  and  the  requirement  of  1,500  names  for  a  petition  for  independent  nomination 
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was  declarcxl  unconstkutiooal  in  October  1912;  the  law  contained  a  provision  for  direct 
primaries  except  lor  officers  chosen  by  the  state  at  large.  In  presidential  years  there  must 
be  separate  ballots  for  presidential  electors  and  state  officers.  The  law  was  revised  as  regards 
party  committees  and  delegates  in  19 12.  An  act  of  191 1  declares  that  no  ballot  is  void  be- 
cause the  cross  made  in  voting  is  irregular  in  shape. 

In  1912  a  board  was  appointed  to  simplify  civil  practice.  It  has  the  same  personnel  as 
the  board  of  statutory  consolidation.  Several  important  amendments  to  the  law  of  pro- 
cedure were  passed  in  191 1.  A  Conservation  Department  was  created,  in  charge  of  a  commis- 
sion with  powers  and  duties  previously  belonging  to  the  forest  purchasing  board,  the  forest, 
fish  and  game  commission,  the  commissioners  oF  water  power  on  Black  nver,  and  the  state 
water  supply  commission;  and  in  191 2  the  law  of  lands,  forests  and  public  parks  was  revised 
and  a  new  article  on  fish  and  game  was  added  to  the  conservation  law.  In  191 1  a  state 
athletic  commission  was  createct  by  a  law  which  regulates  boxing  and  sparring.  A  new 
personal  property  law.  was  passed  (191 1)  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  goods^  in  nearly  the  form 
desired  by  the  commissioners  for  the  promotion  of  uniformity  of  legislation  in  the  United 
States.  The  office  of  supervisor  of  records  was  created,  and  that  office  and  the  office  of  state 
historian  were  put  under  the  department  of  education.  The  legislature  appropriated  I40;- 
000  to  buy  the  house  (built  1761-62)  in  Albany  in  which  General  Philip  Schuyler  had  lived 
and  which  in  19JI  was  the  Saint  Francis  de  Sales  Asyhim;  it  was  bought  on  February  to, 
1912.  After  the  capitol  fire,  j(  100,000  was  appropriated  for  the  safety  of  the  capitof  and 
$2,000,000  for  the  reconstruction  and  decoration  of  the  building  in  191 1  and  $1,000,000  for 
the  same  purpose  in  1912,  when  $550,000  was  appropriated  for  continuing  the  construction 
and  $200,000  for  the  equipment  of  the  State  Education  Building  (opened  October  IQ12) 
and  $500,000  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  $tate  Library.  The  interior  courts  of  New 
^'ork  City  were  re-arranged  in  accordance  with  the  report  (1910)  of  the  Pa^e  Commission. 
The  mayor  was  empowered  to  create  a  public  recreatioa  commission.  A  relief  and  pension 
fund  was  created  for  street  cleaners.  The  legislature  passed  a  law  making  the  Borough  of 
the  Bronx  a  separate  county;  and  this  was  approved  by  the  voters  of  the  borough  (about 
39f350  votes  to  27,870)  in  November  19^2,  but  the  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court 
declared  the  referendum  invalid  Qanuary  17,  191 3). 

In  191 1  the  department  of  labour  was  reorganised,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
investigate  manufacturing  conditions  in  first  and  second  class  cities.  This  report  was  to  go  in 
before  January  15,  1913.  On  March  2±,  191 1  the  state  court  of  appeals  decided  that  the 
workmen*s  compensation  law  of  19 10  (applying  to  certain  dangerous  employments)  was 
unconstitutional  as  taking  property  of  employers  "  without  due  process  of  law."  This  ruling 
was  harshly  criticised — see  for  instance  the  statement  signed  by  fourteen  professors  of  law 
in  the  New  York  Oullookj  July  29,  191 1,  and  opinions  of  prominent  lawyers  in  Th€  Survey , 
April  29,  191 1.  The  commission  on  employers'  liability  made  a  valuable  report  in  four 
volumes  but  the  legislature  took  no  action  on  this  except  to  propose  the  additional  constitu- 
tional amendment  already  mentioned.  Women  may  not  work  in  factories  or  mills  within 
four  weeks  after  childbirth.  The  medical  officer  of  the  department  of  health  must  make  a 
thorough  physical  examination  before  issuing  employment  certificates  for  children  in  first 
class  cities.  Working  hours  a  day  were  reduced  (beginning  October  I,  1912)  from  10  to  9 
and  a  week  from  60  to  54,  for  males  under  18  and  all  females  in  all  factories — except  where 
there  is  overtime  so  that  there  may  be  a  short  sixth  day  in  a  week  or  overtime  not  more  than 
three  times  a  week.  The  maximum  hours  for  this  exception  are  10  (formerly  12)  a  day  and 
54  (formerly  60)  a  week.  The  law  does  not  apply  to  fruit  canneries  *  between  June  15  and 
October  15.  Its  constitutionality  was  being  tested  in  the  courts  at  the  close  of  1912.  A 
law  of  19x1  added  to  places  in  wnich  children  could  not  be  employed  more  than  54  hours  or 
six  days  a  Week,  theatres,  places  of  amusement,  barber  (and  shoe  polishing)  shops,  and  for- 
bids the  employment  of  children  between  12  and  14  during  summer  school  vacation  in 
villages  and  cities  of  the  second  and  third  classes.  Misrepresentation  in  regard  to  employ- 
ment was  made  a  misdemeanour.  Much  stricter  requirements  for  sanitation  and  inspection 
were  adopted  for  bakeries  and  confectioneries.  Doctors  were  ordered  to  report  to  the  oureau 
of  labour  statistics  all  cases  of  industrial  poisoning  or  other  occupational  disease.  The  use  of 
compressed  air  in  caissons  was  regulated  in  1912  by  a  law  which,  includes  a  schedule  of  work* 
ing  hours  per  day  under  diflFerent  pressures. 

In  191 1  the  State  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Malignant  Disease  (succeeding  the  Patholog- 
ical Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Bufifalo,  and  the  Gratwick  Laboratory)  was  established 
at  Bufifalo.  The  leg'slature  appropriated  $65,000  for  a  cancer  hospital  adjacent  to  the  Grat- 
wick Laboratory  and  $35,000  for  maintenance  in  loii  (and  $60,000  for  equipment  and 
maintenance  in  1912).  The  office  of  state  fire  marshal  was  created,  and  in  1912  a  much 
stricter  fire  prevention  law  was  adopted  for  factories.  There  must  be  fire  drills  in  all  factories 
and  automatic  fire  sprinklers  must  be  installed  in  factories,  and  in  buildings  more  than  seven 
stories  or  ninety  feet  high,  which  have  wooden  flooring  or  wooden  trim.  A  general  fire 
prevention  law  was  passed  applying  to  New  York  City  only,  supplementing  an  amendment 

*  Evidence  brought  before  a  lejgislative  commission  in  toi2  showed  that  there  were  grav^ 
abuses  in  these  canneries,* — especially  in  regard  to  child  labour. 
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to  the  New  York  charter  made  in  191 1 .  The  tenement  house  law  was  cleariy  made  apjplicabte 
to  apartment  houses — after  the  court  of  appeals  February  13,  1912,  Grimmer  y.  Tenement 
House  Department  of  New  York  City)  distinguished  between  tenement  houses  and  apartment 
houses.  A  new  vital  statistics  law  was  passed  in  191 1.  The  dischaTge  of  sewerage  into  rivers 
was  regulated.  In  19 12  the  governor  was  authorised  to  appoint  a  board  of  three,  a  surgeon, 
neurologist  and  practitioner  <)f  medicine,  to  be  examiners  of  the  feeble-minded  criminals  and 
other  defectives;  they  are  authorised  to  recommend  the  sterilisation  of  dangerous  criminals. 
The  requirements  for  the  practice  of  medicine  were  increased,  and  after  September  i,  191 2, 
chiropodists  must  be  licensed.  By  a  law  of  191 1  the  possession  and  use  of  false  weights  and 
measures  creates  presumption  of  knowledge  of  their  falsity.  A  law  of  19 11  required  that 
cold  storage  foods  be  labelled  and  be  kept  not  more  than  one  year.  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  study  market  facilities  and  the  prices  of  food,  and  in  August  1912  it  reported 
that  distribution  added  40%  to  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  and  recommended  the  authorisation 
of  cities  to  establish  departments  of  markets.  A  strict  law  was  passed  regulating  the  sale 
or  {possession  of  dangerous  weapons**-more  stringent  in  many  respects  than  the  previous  law 
against  concealed  weapons.  Amonp;  important  measures  defeated  in  the  191 1  legislature 
were  a  new  charter  for  New  York  City,  a  bill  giantin^f  suffrage  to  women^  and  one  relieving 
racing  associations  from  the  responsibility  of  gamblmg  at  race-tracks  -*-  a  measure  which 
would  have  lessened  the  effectiveness  of  the  anti-gambling  legislation  of  1908  and  19 10. 

Finance. — The  state  tax  for  T912  was  .396  mills  for  the  general  fund;  .383  for  the  canal 
debt  sinking  fund;  .03  for  the  barge  canal  terminals  sinking  fund;  .1885  for  tfie  highway 
improvement  sinking  fund  and  .0125  for  the  sinking  fund  for  the  debt  for  the  Pausades 
Interstate  Park  debt  sinking  fund.  In  191 1  bequests  to  charities  outside  the  state  were  made 
exempt;  the  previous  law  had  applied  only  to  charities  within  the  state.  The  double  taxa- 
tion of  inheritances  was  practically  stopped.  Money  and  securities  of  non-residents  taxed 
in  the  state  and  their  shares  in  New  York  corporations  were  made  exempt,  even  if  there  is 
no  reciprocal  arrangement  with  the  other  state.  Secured  debts  were  taxed  ^  of  i  %  of  their 
face  value  and  thereby  exempted  from  any  other  tax.  The  stock  transfer  tax  was  changed 
both  in  191 1  and  1912  and  the  person  who  makes  the  sale  or  transfer  of  stock  must  procure 
and  affix  a  tax  stamp.  In  New  York  City  assessments  begin  on  April  I  instead  of  the  first 
Tuesday  in  September.  Statements  of  valuation  must  be  forwarded  to  the  state  board  of 
tax  commissioners,  not  to  the  comptroller  as  formeriy,  and  the  board  certifies  to  the  comp- 
troller.    He  is  required  to  collect  statistics  of  taxation,  revenue  and  debt. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  19 12  the  revenue  was  I50,2I3,A0'5  (for  the 
preceding  year  $38,045,353).  Among  the  larger  items  were  inheritance  tax,  112,153,189; 
corporations,  110,349,165  (and  $472,^0  for  organisation  of  corporations);  (new)  direct  state 
tax  $6,326,823;  excise,  1^,412,364;  stock  transfer  stamp  tax,  $3,653,037;  and  (new)  secured 
debt  tax,  $3,626,823.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  year  were  $44,658,678;  and  the  cash 
surplus  at  its  close,  $8,808,265. 

Education. — In  191 1  a  teachers'  retirement  fund  was  created  for  all  parts  of  the  state 
except  where  there  was  local  provision  for  a  similar  fund.  Teachers  are  assessed  i  %  of  their 
salaries,  and  may  retire  after  25  years'  service  (15  of  which  must  be  in  the  part  of  the  state 
covered  by  the  act)  on  an  annuity  of  half  of  the  annual  salary  at  the  time  ox  retirement,  this 
to  be  not  more  than  $600.  Any  teacher  retiring  after  15  years  for  disability  gets  an  annuity 
bearing  the  proportion  to  the  retirement  annuity  that  the  number  of  years  he  has  served 
bears  to  twenty-five.  Annuities  are  to  be  granted  only  if  the  teacher  has  paid  a  sum  equal 
to  30%  of  the  annuity,  but  the  difference,  if  any,  may  be  made  up  by  the  teacher.  In  19x2 
the  law  for  retirement  of  teachers  in  state  institutions  was  made  more  liberal.  The  previous 
age  limit  of  70  was  omitted,  and  the  requirement  that  the  teacher  must  have  been  employed 
for  10  years  immediately  preceding  retirement  was  changed  by  omitting  the  words  "imme- 
diately preceding."  The  maximum  allowance  for  teachers  was  raised  ^om  $750  to  1 1,000. 
In  191 1  the  law  in  regard  to  the  education  fund  was  radically  changed.  The  county  loan 
commissioners  were  abolished  and  the  complete  control  of  the  fund  was  vested  in  the  state 
comptroller.  In  the  same  year  a  new  salary  law  was  passed  for  teachers  in  New  York  City 
which  states  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  based  on  sex;  this  went  into  effect  January 
I,  1912  and  added  nearly  $3,850,000  to  the  annual  pay  roll.  A  law  of  IQ12  provides  that 
eligible  lists  for  vacancies  in  New  York  City  schools  should  not  be  merged  but  that  one  list 
must  be  exhausted  before  nominations  are  made  from  a  later  list.  On  a  question  of  teachers* 
licenses  the  state  supreme  court  in  November  1912  held  that  the  .state  commission  of  educa- 
tion had  jurisdiction  over  all  school  departments  in  the  state  including  that  of  New  York 
City.  One  of  the  most  discussed  points  in  the  proposed  charter  for  New  York  City  was  a 
paid  board  of  education,  which  Mayor  Gaynor  defended  against  the  almost  universal  crit- 
icism of  educational  experts.  In  1912  was  celebrated  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  service  of 
William  H.  Maxwell  (b.  1852)  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  New  York  City.  (See  his 
article  in  Educational  Review,  October  1912).  In  1912  the  principal  appropriations  for  educa- 
tion were  $125,000  to  secondary  schools  for  training  of  teachers;  $506,500  for  normal  schools; 
$5r  1 75*000  for  common  schools  and  $650,000  for  secondary  departments  and  libraries. 

For  the  year  ending  July  31,  19 12  the  school  population  was  2,143,580,  the  total  enroll- 
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flpbent,  I^7j3pi,  the  average  daily  attendance,  1,164,992,  and  the  average  school  year  about 
169  days.     The  total  expenditures  were  $59,063,976, 

In  1910  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  (10  years  of  age  and  over)  was  $.5,  as  in  1900. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  (b:  I861),  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1906-11,  was 
chosen  diancellor  of  New  York  University  on  April  24,  19(1,  and  was  installed  on  November 
9.  In  191 1  Columbia  University  b€x:ame  closely  a^iUated  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
and  received  the  bequest  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  journalism, 
which  opened  for  instruction  in  the  autumn  of  1912,  with  Talcott  Williams  (b.  18J.9)  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  fsince  18S1)  as  it*  head.  In  1912  a  dramatic  museum  was  established  in 
Philosopn^  Hall  01  Columbia  University.  A  "Politics  Laboratorv'*  was  established  at 
Columbia  in  191 1.  A  gift  of  George  F-  Baker  (b.  18^0),  a  banker  of  New  York  City,  made  in 
November  19 12,  will  be  used  to  ally  the  Cornell  Medical  College  and  the  New  York  Hospital. 
The  Crocker  Research  Fund  of  Columbia  University  for  study  of' cancer  was  announced  late 
in  1912  to  amount  to  $1,565,635;  it  was  supplemented  rn  the  same  year  by  a  bequest  of  ^ 
Augustus  W.  Opeilhym.  The  comcgpstone  lof  a  dispensary  at  Syiticuse  University  was  laid 
December  14,  1912.  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  celebrated  its  centennial  in  19 12  and 
planned  to  make  its  entrance  requirements  broader  and,  beginning  in  1913,  to  introduce  a 
group  system  of  electives  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  course;  Greek  is  stil! 
rejquirecl  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  but  the  diegfees  of  Ph.B.  and  B.S.  are  given 
without  Greek.  In  September  1912  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  New  York  City 
became  a  part  of  Fordham  University,  though  each  kept  its  former  name  and.  charter. 

Penal  and  Charitable  InsiiMions, — In  191  r  an  investigation  of  state  prisons  and  prison 
industries  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  much  corruption  and  mismanagement  and  in  the 
reisignation  of  the  state  prison  commissioner  Cornelius  V,  Collins.  In  loil  a  new  law  was 
passed  for  the  government  of  Letchworth  Village  and  in  1912  one  for  the  Woman's  Relief 
Corps  Home  at  Oxford.  The  name  of  the  commission  in. lunacy  was  changed  to  the  State 
Hospital  Commission,  and  its  medical  member  became  practical^  president  of  the  commis- 
sion. In  191 1  a  farm  industrial  colony  for  tramps  and  vagrants  was  established,  and  in  1912 
a  state  reformatory  for  misdeameanants,  for  which  $50,000  was  appropriated.  A  site  in 
Dutchess  county,  821  acres,  20  m.  S.  of  Poughkeepsie,  was  approved  by  the  governor  in 
September  19 12.  The  Great  Meadows  prison,  at  Comstock,  Washington  county,  was  opened 
in  191 1.  A  Bureau  of.Dejportation,  created  in  J912,  may  order  the  deportation  of  insane 
immigrants.  The  board  of  parole  may  issue  an  absolute  discharge  to  any  paroled  prisoner 
— formerly  this  could  be  done  only  if  the  prisoner  had  an  indeterminate  sentence.  In  Nov. 
1912  a  site  for  the  New  Yoric  City  farm  for  inebriates  (controlled  by  a  board  created  in  1910) 
was  chosen  in  Orange  county,  near  Greycourt,  60  m.  from  the  city.  In  1912  work  wa9 
begun  on  a  laboratory  of  social  hygiene  at  the  Bedford  (state)  reformatory  for  women. 

The  legislature  of  19 11  incorporated  the  Phelps-Stokes  fund  for  the  erection  of  tenements, 
etc.  under  the  will  of  Caroline  Pnelps-Stokes,  who  died  in  18^3;  and  the  Carnegie  corporation, 
to  which  Andrew  Carnegie  has  delegated  the  work  of  carrymg  on  his  various  philanthropies^ 
to  which  he  gave  $25,000,000;  November  10,  191 1,  and  $100,000,000  in  the  toUowing  year, 
and  which  he  has  made  his  residuary  legatee.  In  19 12  the  principal  appropriations  were 
$770,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state  prison;  for  the  state  hospitals  $5,804,891,  and  for 
charitable  institutions  including  reformatories,  asylums,  etc.,  $1,999,929.  The  total  number 
of  inmates  in  state  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions,  not  including  insane  asylums, 
on  September  30,  1912  was  10,74.^  (10,625  in  ion)* 

A  Free  Employment  Bureau  m  Schenectady  was  established  on  January  24,  191 2  and 
on  March  7  was  transferred  from  the  charities  department  to  the  department  of  public  works. 

History, — On  January  i,  191 1  John  Alden  Dix  (b.  i860;  Democratic  candidate  for 
lieutenant-governor  in  1908;  manu^turer  of  wall  paper  and  lumber),  the  first  Democrat 
to  hold  the  office  since  1894,  was  inaugurated  governor.  The  legislature  was  strongly 
Democratic  in  both  houses  for  the  first  time  in  17  years.  Its  session,  the  longest  in  the 
history  of  the  state,  lasting  until  October  5th,  was  broken  by  two  recesses,  one  following 
the  partial  destruction  of  the  state  capitol  by  fire  on  March  29th,  when  the  state  library 
was  almost  totally  destroyed  and  there  was  a  loss  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  and 
another  during  the  month  of  August.  Under  the  control  of  the  leaders  of  Tammany 
Hall,  the  Democratic  organisation  in  New  York  City,  a  mass  of  partisan  primary  and 
electoral  legislation  was  introduced;  some  of  the  bills  were  to  eliminate  bi-partisan 
boards  and  replace  them  with  partisans  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  others  were 
salary  '^  grab ''  bills,  especially  for  New  York  City.  Some  passed,  but.were  subsequently 
partially  invalidated  by  the  courts,  because  of  faulty  drafting  or  flagrant  violations  of 
the  constitution;  others,  notably  the  proposed  New  York  City  charter,  which  was  backed 
by  Tammany  and  favoured  by  Mayor  Gaynor,  and  the  cardinal  aim  of  which  was  to 
increase  the  powers  of  the  mayor  and  lessen  those  of  the  existing  city  officers  elected  c 
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regard  to  subways  bv  opposins^  the  majority  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment. 
In  the  Cullen-Foley  (modified  Gaynor)  charter  there  was  a  provision  empowering  the  mayor 
to  veto  contracts  let  by  this  board.  He  insisted,  it  was  generally  believed,  on  being  in  actual 
control  of  the  police  and  enforced  his  theories  of  persona!  liberty  and  of  non-interference  on 
the  part  of  the  poHoe  with  gambling  and  other  vice.  Possibly  as  a  result  of  the  weakening 
of  the  power  o|  the  police  came  a  wave  of  lawlessness  and  licence  which  culminated  in  "gang  '* 
terrorism  on  the  lower  cast  side  of  Manhattan  and  in  the  assassination  of  a  gambler,  German 
Rosenthal,  July  i6,  191 2,  who  was  on  the  point  of  making  disclosures  to  the  county  district 
attorney  of  the  relations  between  gamblers  and  the  police.  Charles  Becker,  a  police 
lieutenant,  was  accused  of  instigating  the  murder  because  Rosenthal's  disclosures  would  cot 
off  the  income  he  was  deriving  from  protecting  gamblers.  He  was  tried  and  convicted 
(October  24),  and  immediately  afterwards  four  Gangsters  or  "gunmen"  were  convicted  as 
the  actual  slayers  of  Rosentnal.  A  Citizens*  Committee  was  organised  to  study  police 
problems  and  an  enquiry  was  begun  by  a  special  committee  of  the  board  of  aldermen  (the 
Curran  Comnuttee),  which  at  first  was  openly  opposed  by  Mayor  Gay  nor,  who  upheld  the 
administration  of  the  police  department.  The  city  chamberlain  Charles  H.  Hyde  was 
indicted  by  a  grand  jury  on  May  i*  191 1  for  accepting  a  bribe  from  the  Carqegie  Trust 
Company.  He  was  stoutly  defended  by  the  mayor,  who  urged  him  not  to  resign,  but  he 
withdrew  on  the  ground  that  the  charges  made  against  him  would  embarrass  the  adminis- 
tration. After  a  long  delay,  procured  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  iie  was  convicted 
on  November  29,  1912^  This  conviction  and  those  in  the  Rosenthal  case  were  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  county  district  attorney,  Charl^  Seymour  Whitman  (b.  1868), 
assistant  corporation  counsel  in  1^1-02,  city  magistrate  1904-07,  and  judge  of  general 
sessions  court,  1907,  who  was  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  governor  in  1912  and  for  mayor 
in  1913*  In  December  19 12  disclosures  of  corruption  in  the  police  department  were  made 
by  owners  of  disorderly  houses.  In  Queens  borough,  New  York  City,  a  former  borough 
president  was  indicted,  November  21,  191 1,  for  corrupt  conspiracy  to  secure  the  nomination 
of  a  candidate  for  the  supreme  court  of  the  state;  and  on  September  26  Governor  Dix 
removed  President  Gresser  of  the  borough  for  incompetency. 

The  Democratic  senate  through  a  committee  in  1912  investigated  the  city  government  of 
Albany,  the  capital  of  the  state,  controlled  by  a  Republican  machine  organisation  led  by 
William  Barnes,  Jr.,  the  Republican  state  '*bosSt"  and  showed  the  presence  of  corruption. 
On  March  29  the  senate  adopted  the  report  of  the  committee  and  recommended  the  removal 
of  Mayor  James  B.  McEwan.  . 

There  were  several  serious  labour  disturbances  in  the  state  in  191 1  and  1912.  In  New 
York  City  drivers  and  helpers  in  the  street-cleaning  department  struck  on  November  5, 
loii,  asking  for  the  abolition  of  night  work  and  for  increased  wages,  but  they  were  all  em- 
ployed under  civil  service  rules  and  were  tried  and  dismissed.  The  strike  was  broken  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  There  was  rioting  on  November  12.  A  coastwise  shipping  strike 
in  New  York  City  lasted  from  June  28  to  the  end  of  July  1912.  This  strike  and  that  of  New 
York  City  hotel  waiters  (May  31  to  June  25)  were  marked  by  violence.  Other  strikes  in 
New  York  City  were  those  of  tailors  (September  14^16,  191 1),  of  furriers  (June  20-September 
8,  1912)  and  of  theatre  musicians  (July  19-August  4);  the  latter  was  broken  by  the  use  in 
many  theatres  of  mechanical  pianos,  etc.  At  the  very  close  of  19 12  a  garment  workers* 
strike  began.  At  the  New  York  cotton  mills'nearUtica  there  was  a  strike  from  March  28 
to  April  23, 19 12;  the  militia  were  called  out  early  in  April  to  check  disorder  and  the  strikers 
went  back  to  work  having  gained  nothing.  A  strike  at  a  knitting  mill  in  Little  Falls  begin- 
ning October  23,  1912  was  led  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World;  it  was  marked  by 
rioting  and  by  the  attempt  of  the  police  to  prevent  Socialists  from  speaking  in  the  streets; 
Mayor  Lunn  of  Schenectady  was  arrested  (October  15  and  17)  for  addressing  the  strikers 
and  was  sentenced  to  ffne  or  imprisonment.  On  December  28,  1912,  there  were  two  riots. 
Two  days  before  this  the  State  Department  of  Labor  had  begun  an  investigation  of  the 
strike.     The  strike  ended  early  in  January  191 3.  . 

In  New  York  City  the  completion  of  the  Pennsylvania  terminal  (31-33  sts.;  7th  and  8th 
Aves.)  in  191 1  and  the  opening  in  1912  of  part  of  the  new  Grand  Central  Station  (42d  st. 
and  Park  Ave.)  were  events  of  architectural  and  economic  importance.  The  new^  city 
Public  Library  (Fifth  Ave.;  40-42  sts.)  was  opened  in  May  191 1  and  the  great  Municipal 
Office  building  (probably  the  largest  municipal  building  in  the  world)  immediately  E.  of  City 
Hall  park  was  nearing  completion  in  19  K2.  New  hoteb  completed  in  191 1-12  were  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  (Madison  Ave.  and  46  st.)  the  Vanderbilt  (34  st.  and  Park  Ave.)  and  the  McAlpin 
(Broadway  and  34  St.).  The  two  last  call  attention  to  the  development  of  the  city  in  the 
district  near  the  Pennsylvania  terminal.  The  Woolworth  Building,  760  ft.  highi  was  fin- 
ished in  1912.  A  city  plan  association  in  Albany  was  organised  in  191 1  ancT  by  an  or- 
dinance of  January  15,  19 12  it  employed  as  expert  Arnold  W.  B runner  of  New  York  City. 

Bibliography, — Session  Laws  (5  vols.,  1911-12);  Legislative  Manual,  1912;  S.  D.  Bnim- 
mer,  Political  History  of  New  York  State  During  the  Period  of  the  Civil  War  (New  York, 
101 1) ;  S.  Jenkins,  The  Greatest  Street  in  the  World  (191 1);  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Fifty  Years  ef 
Prison  Service  (1912);  E.  E.  Pratt,  Industrial  Causes  of  Congestion  of  Population  in  New 
York  City  (1911);  A.  Chester,  Legal  and  Judicial  History  of  New  York  State  (3  vols.,  J1911). 
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Population  (1910),  2,1106,287  (i^-5%  niore  than  in  1900).  The  proportion  of  ne- 
groes decreased  from  33  %  in  1900  to  31.6%.  The  native  whites  made  up  66.5  %  of  the 
total  in  1900  and  67.7%  in  1910  (foreign-born  whites  in  1910,  0.3%).  Density  45.3  to 
the  sq.  m.  Of  the  total  75.8%  (in  1900, 82.3  %)  lived  in  rural  (unincorporated)  territory. 
There  were  20  cities  and  towns  which  had  more  than  5,000  each,  as  follows:  Charlotte, 
34,014;  Wilmington,  25,748;  Raleigh,  19,218;  Asheville,  18,762;  Durham,  18,241  (6,679 
in  1900);  Winston,  17,167;  Greensboro,  15,895;  Newbern,  9,961;  High  Point,  9,525 
(4,163  in  1900);  Concord,  8,715;  Elizabeth  City  (town),  8,412;  Rocky  Mount  (town), 
8,051  (2,937  in  1900);  Salisbury,  7,153;  Fayetteville  (town),  7»045;  Kinston,  6,995; 
Wilson  (town),  6,717;  Washington,  6,211;  Goldsboro,  6,107;  Gastonia  (town),  5,759; 
and  Salem  (town),  5,533. 

Agriculture, — ^The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  22,749,356  to  22,439,129  in  1900 — 1910 
but  the  improved  land  in  farms  increased  from  8,327,106  to  8,813,056;  the  average  farm 
acreage  fell  from  101.3  to  88.4  and  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  from  1233,834,693  to 
S537»7i6,2io  ($343,164,945  land;  $113,459,662  buildmp;  $18,441,619  implements;  $62,649,. 

J)84  domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  71.9%  was  m  farms.  The  average  value  of  farm 
and  per  acre  was  $15.29.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (145,^20  by  owners,  1,1  r8 
by  managers  and  .107,287  by  tenants),  in  1912  (prehminary  estimates)  the  principal  crops 
were:  Indian  corn,  51,106,000  bu.  (2,808,000  A.);  wheat,  5,322,000  bu.  (598,000  A.);  oats, 
3,794,000  bu,  (204,000  A.);  rye,  409,000  bu.  (44.000  A.);  buckwheat,  175,000  bu.  (10,000  A.); 
potatoes, 2,550,000 bu.  (30,000 A.); hay, 381,000  tons  (293,000  A.);  cotton,  878,000  bales  (271 
lbs.  per  A.) ;  tobacco,  1 10,980,000  lbs.  (179,000  A.)  and  rice,  10,000  bu.  (400  A.).  In  1909  (U.S. 
Census)  the  value  of  vegetables  other  than  potatoes  was  $6,496,308;  of  small  fruits,  $853,076 
(strawberries,  $712,126);  of  orchard  fruits,  $3,248,036  (apples,  $2,014,670;  peaches  and 
nectarines,  $1,041,767).  On  January  I,  1912  there  were  on  farms  173,000  horses,  182,000 
muleS)  312,000  milch  cows,  380,000  other  neat  cattle,  193,000  sheep  and  i,d05,ooo  swine. 

In  191 2  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  recommended  tne  purchase  of  the 
"Mt.  Mitchell"  area  (18,701  acres;  McDowell  county)  and  the  Nantaham  area  (27,815 
acres;  Macon  and  Swain  counties)  under  the  Weeks  Act  of  March  i,  191 1 ,  for  national  forests. 
The  state  experiment  station  in  1912  seemed  to  have  succeeded  in  removing  toxic  properties 
from  cottonseed  meals. 

Mineral  Products. — ^Total  value,  191 1 ,  $2 ,797, 1 55.  Gay  products  were  valued  at  $  i  ,280,- 
126  and  stone  at  $826,928.  In  mica  the  state  ranked  1st  witn  an  output  valued  at  $217,299. 
Gold  mostly  from  siliceous  ores  was  valued  at  $71,900.  Of  mineral  waters  the  value  in  191 1 
was  $31,108,  being  45%  more  than  in  1910.  Valuable  emeralds  were  found  near  Shelby  in 
191 1  and  amethysts  near  Raleigh  and  in  Warren  county.  Graphite  was  found  near  Franklin. 
Monazite,  zircon,  baiytes,  millstones  and  garnets  are  minor  products. 

Manufactures. — ^The  state  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  South  in  manufactures. 
In  1904-09  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  3,272  to  4,931,  and  that  of  persons 
engaged  in  manufacturing  from  93. ^4^  to  133,453  (wage-earners  from  85,339  to  121,^73); 
the  capital  invested  from  $141,001,000  (only  $68,283,000  in  1899)  to  $217,186,000;  and  the 
value  of  products  from  $142,521,000  ($85,274,000  in  1899)  to  $216,656,000.  In  1909  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  total  was  from  the  following:  cotton  goods,  $72,680,000  ranking 
the  state  2nd  (in  1889,  loth);  tobacco,  $35,987,000;  lumber  and  timber  products,  $33,525,000, 
rankine  the  state  2nd,  and  furniture  $;r,885,ooo(more  than  thrice  as  much  as  in  1899)  J  cotton- 
seed oil  and  cake,  $8,504,000  (over  twice  what  it  was  in  190^);  and  flour  and  grist-mill  prod- 
ucts, $8,501,000.  Other  important  products  were: — ^fertilisers,  $6,^16,000  (four  times  as 
much  as  in  1899),  a  large  part  being  complete  fertilisers  and  the  industry  being  dependent 
largjely  on  the  manufacture  of  cottonseed  oil;  tanned,  curried  and  finished  leather,  $5,415,000; 
hosiery  and  knit  goods, $5, 152 ,000;  and  carriages  and  wagons,  $3,283,000.  In  1009  not  quite 
two-sevenths  of  the  total  product-value  came  from  cities;  in  1899  about  one-sixth.  Theprin- 
cipal  manufacturing  cities  in  1909  were:  Durham,  $23,271,500;  Winston,  $16,778,000;  Char- 
lotte, $10,460,000;  Asheville,  $3,250,000;  Wilmington,  $3,005,000;  Raleigh,  $2,376,000,  and 
Greensboro,  $2,032,000. 

Transportation,  —  Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  5,000.98.  The  legislature  in  191 1 
incorporated  the  trustees  of  the  Central  Highway,  480  m.  long  from  Beaufort  Harbor  to  the 
Tennessee  state  line.  County  commissioners  may  appropriate  annually  not  more  than  $50 
a  mile  for  the  highway  and  municipalities  may  appropriate  $100  and  $25  for  every  1,000 
inhabitants  above  the  nrst  one  thousand  in  the  mumcifxility.  In  19x2  work  on  this  highway 
in  18  (out  of  19)  counties  was  in  progress  and  it  was  estimated  that  it  would  be  completed 

*  See  E.  B.  xix,  771  et  seq. 
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by  the  close  of  1913.    Similar  appropriations  are  permitted  for  a  state  highway  from  Char- 
lotte to  Wilmington,  but  little  work.had  been  done  on  this  in  1912.* 

The  Federal  river  and  harbour  act  of  19 10  provided  for  slack  water  navigation  on  the  Upper 
Cape  Fear  river,  above  Wilmington,  with  a  depth  of  8  ft.  and  work  on  this  project  was  begun 
in  191 1.  The  same  act  and  a  law  of.  191 1  made  appropriations  for  a  depth  of  more  than  20  ft- 
in  parts  of  the  lower  river.  The  canal  from  Pamlico  Sound  to  Beaufort  Inlet,  10  ft.  deep, 
being  the  third  unit  of  the  inside  route  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Beaufort,  was  completed  in 
January  191 1 .  The  river  and  harbour  act  of  July  25, 1912  appropriated  $506,000  to  purchase 
the  Chesapeake  &  Albemarle  Canal,  and  $100,000  for  improvement  and  maintenance. 

Legislation. — The  regular  session  of  the  legislature  was  held'  in  Raleigh  beginniiig 
January  4,  1911.  On  February  nth  it  ratified  the  Federal  income  tax  amendment. 
The  governor's  salary  was  increased  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  a  year. 

Children  under  18  are  not  to  be  "required"  to  work  in  manufacturing  industries  more 
than  60  hours  a  week;  the  law  apparently  permits  a  greater  number  of  hours  if  the  employee 
consents.  There  are  the  same  exemptions  as  there  were  in  the  66  hour  law.  The  hours  of 
railway  employees  are  limited  to  16  nours  in  succession  to  be  followed  by  10  hours  off.  If 
an  employee  works  for  16  hours  (not  consecutive)  in  any  24  hour  period,  he  must  have  at 
least  8  hours  off.  Train  despatchers  are  not  to  work  more  than  9  out  of  24  hours  in  night 
and  day  offices  nor  more  than  13  in  day  offices  but  in  emergency  they  may  work  4  hours  more 
three  days  in  a  week. 

Married  women  may  contract  as  if  they  were  unmarried,  and  if  their  husbands  are  insane 
are  permitted  to  sell  property  for  their  support. 

The  health  laws  of  the  state  were  amended  and  a  statt  board  of  health  was  created.  The 
act  provides  for  a  superintendent  of  health  who  in  some  cases  is  a  quarantine  officer  and 
medical  inspector  of  schools,  with  special  instructions  to  investigate  hook-worm  disease. 

Procurers  are  to  be  punished  by  six  months  or  one  year  in  jail  and  by  a  fine  of  $300  to 
$1,000.  The  sale  of  sutstitutes  for  beer  is  forbidden.  The  law  does  not  apply  to  sales  to 
pharmacies  or  to  sales  of  domestic  wines  arid  wines  in  sealed  packages  or  of  satramental  wine 
or  of  flavouring  essences  or  carbonated  drinks  with  A  of  i  %  of  alcohol.  Clubs  and  associa- 
tions are  forbidden  to  handle  or  sell  intoxicating  liquors. 

Injuring  or  obstructing  a  railway  is  made  a  felony  instead  of  a  misdemeanour,  as  it  was 
formerly.  The  powers  of  the  corporation  commission,  which  discharges  the  functions^  of 
railway  commissioners,  were  increased;  it  may  abolish  grade  crossings  or  require  interlocking 
automatic  signals  at  crossings  or  bridges,  and  may  control  ticket  selling  in  railway  stations. 

The  county  of  Avery  was  established  (county-seat,  Elk  Park)  from  parts  of  Mitchell, 
Watauga  and  Caldwell  counties;  it  was  named  in  honour  of  Gen.  Waightstill  Avery  (1745— 
182 1 ),  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration.  Hoke  county  (county-seat, 
Raeford)  was  established  from  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Robeson  counties.  All  lakes  in 
Bladen,  Columbus  and  Cumberland  counties  containing  500  acres  or  more  are  to  remain 
state  property  forever  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The  city  of  Wilmington  was  re-chartered 
with  a  commission  government,  which  was  adopted  (March  15,  1911).^  The  legislature  drew 
up  a  commission  form  of  government  for  Winston  and  changed  the  charter  of  Raleigh  by 
providing  for  three  commissioners,  appointed  from  primary  nominations,  and  for  no  party 
names  to  appear  on  municipal  ballots;  but  Raleigh  voted  down  the  change  by  886  to  437 
(out  of  2,500  voters)  and  the  commission  form  was  defeated  in  Winston  also.  The  commission 
form  with  the  recall  was  adopted  in  February  191 1  by  popular  vote  in  Greensboro,  ratifying 
the  charter  drawn  by  the  legislature. 

Finance. — In  1909  the  legislature  appropriated  $300,000  more  than  the  revenues  for  that 
year;  and  in  191 1  the  treasurer  was  authorised  to  issue  a  two  year  note  for  this  amount. 
An  issue  of  $550,000  in  44  year  4  %  bonds  for  refunding  the  state  debt  was  oversubscribed  in 
December  1912,  although  the  plan  was  attacked  by  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders 
of  London,  which  holds  repudiated  bonds  of  the  state.  The  legislature  authorised  the  gover- 
nor to  appoint  commissioners  to  settle  claims  of  indebtedness  with  the  United  States,  after 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  by  the  Federal  government.  An  act  was  passed  making 
shareholders  in  any  state  bank  which  has  become  bankrupt,  defendants  in  original  action 
against  that  bank.  The  corpNoration  commission  was  made  a  board  of  state  tax  commis- 
sioners with  a  general  supervision  of  the  tax  system  and  with  the  powers  of  a  board  of  equali- 
sation; it  is  required  to  investigate  other  state  systems  of  taxation.  Real  property  is  to  be 
assessed  at  its  true  value.  The  tax  levy  for  loii  and  1912  imposes  a  poll  tax  on  all  males 
between  21  and  50  of  $1.29  a  vear  and  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  4.5  mills, — 2.1  mills  for  state  pur- 
poses, 4  mills  for  pensions  and  2  mills  (formerly  r.8  mills)  for  schools.  Withbut  the  authority 
of  the  le^slature  municipal  corporations  ma^  not  lay  a  tax  of  more  than  10  mills.  Business 
corporations  are  subject  to  tax  on  their  capital  stock,  payable  to  the  state  treasurer.  The 
general  tax  law  of  1 911,  as  for  several  years,  provides  for  an  inheritance  tax,  graded  to 
degrees  of  relationship  and  amount  of  bequest  (15%  on  sums  above  $50,000,  if  the  legatee 

'  See  "  Highways  of  North  Carolina"  by  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  State  Geologist,  in  American 
Motorist,  April  19 12. 
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IS  not  a  relative)  and  for  a  tax  of  i  %  on  incomes  above  1 1,000  from  property  not  taxed.  In 
the  fiscal  yearending  November  30, 1912  receipts  were $3,4 13,656 and  expenditures  $3,341 ,021, 
leaving  a  balance  December  i,  1912  of  $290,856,  in  face  of  unpaid  obligations  amounting 
to  $1^095,709.    The  total  state  debt  was  $7,832,950. 

Educatian.r^ln  191 1  the  lesislature  voted  to  establish  in  each  county,  after  a  favourable 
vote  therein,  a  country  farm-life  school,  to  which  state  aid  is  to  be  given.  A  school  at  Vancc- 
boro,  Craven  county,  under  this  law  will  open  in  191 3.  Under  a  special  act  for  Guilford 
county,  there  are  three  agricultural  high  schools.  The  name  of  the  Baptist  University  for 
Women  in  Raleigh  was  changed  to  Meredith  College,  and  the  name  of  the  Croatan  normal 
school  to  the  Indian  normal  school  of  Robeson  county  (the  name  of  "Croatan  Indians"  be- 
coming officially  "Indians  of  Robeson  county.")  Among  the  appropriations  in  191 1  was 
$100,000  for  weaker  school  districts  to  bring  their  term  up  from  four  to  five  months  a  year. 

For  the  school  year  1911-12  the  school  population  was  762,607;  the  enrollment  in  public 
schools,  525,507;  the  average  daily  attendance,  332,546;  the  average  school  term,  109  days; 
the  receipts  tor  schools,  $4,448,752,  and  the  expenditures,  $4,078,768. 

Of  the  population  10  years  and  over  in  1910  18.5%  (28.7  in  1900)  were  illiterate;  of 
whites,  12.3  (19.4  in  1900);  of  ne^oes,  31.9  (47.6  in  1900). 

Penal  and  Charilaole  InstittUtans. — ^The  legislature  in  191 1  appropriated  $60,000  for  a 
school  for  the  feeble-minded  over  6  years  of  age;  a  site  has  been  chosen  at  Kinston,  Lenoir 
county.    A  reform  and  manual  training  school  for  negroes  between  7  and  16  was  established. 

History. — Governor  William  Walton  Kltchin*  (b.  1866),  who  had  been  a  representa- 
tive in  Congress  in  1897-1909,  was  not  renominated  for  governor  for  the  term  1913-17, 
but  entered  the  campaign  to  succeed  Furnifold  McLendel  Simmons  (b.  1854;  senator 
1901-13),  also  a  Democrat,  as  United  States  senator;  he  was  defeated  at  the  November 
election  (which  in  this  state  includes  what  is  practically  a  Democratic  senatorial  pri- 
mary), Simmons  receiving  about  30,000  more  votes  and  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark 
about  25,000  less  votes  than  Kitchin.  The  ten  (Democratic)  representatives  in  the 
62nd  Congress  were  reelected  in  191 2.  In  the  campaign  for  governor,  Locke  Craig 
(b.  i860;  member  state  house  of  representatives,  1899  and  1901),  Democrat,  was  elected 
by  149,975  votes  to  43,625  for  Thomas  Settle  (b.  1865;  representative  in  Congress, 
1893-97),  Republican,  49,930  for  Iredell  Meares,  Progressive,  of  Wilmington,  who  had 
refused  (Oct.  28th)  the  offer  of  the  Republicans  to  withdraw  the  Taft  electors  if  the 
Progressives  would  support  Settle  for  governor.  The  Republican  (43,625)  and  the 
Progressive  (49,930)  votes  were  so  small  that  the  parties  cannot  be  officially  recognised 
in  the  state — 50,000  votes  is  the  minimum  for  an  '^  official ''  party.  The  next  legislature 
will  have  46  Democrats  in  a  senate  of  50,  and  106  Democrats  in  a  lower  house  of  120. 
Woodrow  Wilson  carried  the  state,  with  144,507  votes  to  69,130  for  Roosevelt,  29,139 
for  Taft  and  1,025  for  Debs.  In  the  presidential  campaign,  Josephus  Daniels  (b.  1862), 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer^  took  a  prominent  part  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Executive  Committee  and  in  charge  of  the  publicity  bureau. 

At  Pinehurst  a  negress  was  lynched  for  murder  on  June  25,  191 2. 

Charles  Brahtley  Aycock,  born  1859,  Democrat,  governor  in  1901-^5  and  a  leader 

in  the  campaign  for  state-wide  prohibition,  died  April  4, 191 2.    He  was  a  candidate  for 

U.S.  senator  in  191 1.     See  his  Life  and  Speeches  by  R.  D.  W.  Connor  and  Clarence  Poe 

(Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  191 2). 

Bibliography. — Laws  (3  vols.,  Raleigh,  191 1);  official  and  departmental  reports;  A.  S* 
Salley,  Jr.,  ed..  Narratives  of  Early  Carolina,  16S0-1/08  (New  York,  191 1);  R.  D.  W.  Connor, 
Makers  of  North  Carolina  History  (Raleigh,  191 1). 
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PopukUian  (1910)  577,056  (80.8%  more  than  in  1900).  Foreign-bom  whites  con- 
stituted 27.1%  (35.3%  in  1900);  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  28.2%  (20.6%  in 
1900).  Density  8.2  to  the  sq.  m.  The  rural  (unincorporated)  territory  contained 
72. 1  %  of  the  total  (in  1900  77.7  %).  The  10  places  of  3,000  or  more  contained  together 
11%  of  the  total.  They  were:  Fargo,  14,331;  Grand  Forks,  12,478;  Minot,  6,188 
(1,277  in  1900);  Bismarck,  5,443;  Devils  Lake,  5,157;  Valley  City,  4,606;  Jamestown, 
4,358;  Mandan,  3,873;  Dickinson,  3,678;  and  Williston,  3,124  (763  in  1900). 

'  His  father,  William  H.  Kitchin  (i 837-1902)  was  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives 
1870-81;  and  his  brother  Claude  (b.  1869)  a  representative  in  1901-1 3,  reelected  1912. 
^  See  E.  B,  xix,  779  et  seq. 
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Agriculture. — The  aci^aee  in  farms  increased  from  15,542,640  to  28426,650  in  1900-10; 
the  improved  land  in  farms  from  9,644,520  to  20,455,092;  the  average  farm  acreage  from  342.9 
to  382.3  and  the  value  of  farm  property  from  $255,266,751  to  $974,814,205  (1730,380,1^1 
land;  $92,276,613  buildings;  $43,907,595  implements;  $108,249,866  domestic  animais).  Of 
the  land  area  63.3  %  was  in  farms.  The  average  vakie  of  farm  Jand  per  acre  was  $25.69. 
Farms  werfe  operated  largely  by  owners  (63,212  by  owners,  484  by  managers  and  10,664  fc^ 
tenants).  In  1909,  69  farms  (io,2d8  acres:  8,043  m  Williams  and  850  in  McKenzie  county) 
were  irrigated;  the  acreage  of  which  present  enterprises  were  capable  was  21,017  and  that  of 
projects  was  38, 1 73.  Ali^ut  one-sixth  of  the  acreage  irrigated  was  under  the  U.S.  reclamation 
service.  Wheat  ( i  ,268  acres)  and  wild  grass  ( i  ,057)  stiirere  the  largest  irrigated  crops.  In  1912 
(preliminary  estimates)  the  principal  crops  were:  Indian  corn^  8*758,000  bu.  (328,000  A.); 
wheat,  1^3,820,000  bu.  (7,990,000  A.);  oats,  95,220,000  bu.  (2,300,000  A.);  barley,  35,162,- 
000  bu.  (1,176,000  A.);  rye,  864,000  bu.  (48,000  A.);  potatoes,  6,656/xx>  bu.  (52,000  A.); 
hay,  510,000  tons  (364,000  A);  and  flaxseed,  12,086,000  bu.  (1,246^000  A.).  In  1909  (U.S. 
Census)  the  value  of  vegetables  (excluding  potatoes)  was  $1,069, 125.  On  January  i,  1912 
there  were  on  farms:  691,000  horses,  8,000  mules,  272,000  milch  cows,  446,000  other  neat 
cattle,  287,000  sheep,  and  359,000  swine. 

The  legislature  In  191 1  appropriated  $15,000  to  advertise  the  state's  agricultural  possibil- 
ities through  the  department  of  agriculture  and  thus  offset  the  advertising  of  farm  lands  in 
Canada.  A  hail  insurance  department  was  created  with  the  comniissioner  of  agriculture 
and  labour  as  hail  commissioner.  The  Buford-Trenton  unit  of  the  (Federal)  Missouri  River 
pumping  project  was  38%  completed  in  November  19 12  and  in  ipii  irrigated  1,240  acres; 
and  the  Wiihston  unit,  on  which  the  Federal  department  of  ap^nculture  maintains  a  field 
station,  was  64%  completed  in  November  1912  knd  in  191 1  irrigated  3,800  acres.  The 
state  experiment  station  has  recently  bred  successful  new  varieties  of  alralfa,  Indian  com, 
blue-stem  wheat,  and  a  hardy  and  fertile  winter  rye.  Plant  industry  demonst;ration  farms 
and  trial  gardens  at  Mandan  were  established  in  19 12  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  August* 

Mineral  Products, — ^Total  value,  191 1,  $957,425.  The  only  important  items  wer^:  coal, 
502,628  tons  ($720,489);  clay  products,  $210,616;  and  natural  gas,' $5,738. 

Manufactures. — In  1890-1909  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  more  than  doubled 
(i,35d  to  2,789)^  the  capital  invested  ir^creased  from  $3,512,000  to  $1 1,^85,000,  apd  the  value 
of  the  proauct  from  $6,260,000  to  $19,138,000.  The  largest  single  industry  in  1909  was 
flouring  and  grist-milling,  $11,685,006.  Printing  and  publishing,  $1,010,000,  and  the 
manufacture  of  butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk,  $1,029,000,  were  the  only  other  industries 
with  a  product  value  greater  than  $1 ,000,000.  The  products  of  Fargo  were  valued  at  $2,477,-^ 
000,  and  those  of  Grand  Forks  at  $1,910,000. 

Transportation, — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  4,703.21. 

Legislation. — The  12  th  regular  session  of  the  legislature  was  held  from  January  3 
tx>  March  3,  igzi.  On  February  31  it  ratified  the  proposed  i6ih  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  providing  for  an  income  tax.  Three  amendments  to  the  state 
constitution,  on  which  the  preceding  legislature  had  voted  favourably,  were  submitted 
to  the  people  for  their  approval,  at  the  regular  election  in  191 2;  one  empowering  the 
legislature  to  erect,  lease,  purchase  and  operate  terminal  elevators  for  grain  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  or  in  either  of  these  states  was  carried  (56,488  to  18,864) ;  another  govern- 
ing the  sale  of  school  lands  to  railways  was  ratified  (47,717  to  22^^71);  and  the  third 
making  the  term  of  judges  of  the  state  supreme  court  ten  years  was  defeated  by  42,415 
votes  to  27,892.  Various  amendments,  referred  to  the  next  session  of  the  legislature, 
provide  in  different  ways  for  the  initiative,  both  as  regards  statutes  and  constitutional 
amendments,  for  the  referendum,  and  for  the  recall  of  public  officals;  and  for  the 
taxation  of  railway  and  public  utility  property,  and  for  the  permanent  location  of  cer- 
tain state  institutions.  The  amendments  for  initiative  and  referendum  are  opposed  by 
the  Prohibitionists,  who  think  that  their  cause.  WQuld  be  endangered. 

The  legislature  adopted  a  state  fla^.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  the  probate 
code,  and  district  "juvenile  courts"  m  counties  were  empowered  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
offenders,  and  to  keep  a  separate  juvenile  record. 

The  state  was  re-appoitioned  into  three  congressional  districts  and  the  legislature  is  to 
consist  of  50  senators  ajod  112  representatives  until  the  end  of  1914  when  there  are  to  be 
47  senators  and  1 13  representatives.  United  States  senators  are  to  be  nominated  at  pri« 
maries  like  candidates  for  state  offices,  and  delegates  to  national  nominating  conventions 
are  also  to  be  chosen  at  primaries.  An  act  was  passed  requiring  party  affiliation  registration. 
Lobbying  is  forbidden  and  lobbyists  are  not  permitted  to  go  ort  the  floor  of  either  house  of  the 
legislature.  Second  choice  nominations  were  provided  for  in  the  case  of  United  States  sena- 
tors or  congressmen  or  any  officer  of  the  state.  If  no  candidate  receives  50%  of  the  iirst 
choice,  the  one  of  the  two  having  the  most  first  choice  votes  is  to  be  chosen  who  has  more 
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of  the  second  choice  votes.  A  rieorous  corrupt  practices  act  was  passed.  A  publicity 
pamphlet  is  to  be  sent  to  all  voters  by  the  secretary  of  state.  Space  is  sold  in  it  to  candi- 
dates at  rates  per  page,  proportional  to  the  importance  of  the  omce.  A  ballot  law  provides 
for  rotary  arrangement  of  names  when  two  or  more  persons  are  to  be  elected  to  an  office. 

A  commission  of  three  was  established  to  investigate  employers'  liability  and  workmen's 
compensation  and  to  report  to  the  next  legislature.  Children  between  8  and  15  must  attend 
school  but  a  child  may  be  excused  if  his  labour  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family « 
The  law  says  that  no  child  shall  be  employed  in  "hours  when"  (formerly  "any  part  of  the 
term  during  which")  school  is  in  session,  so  that  the  requirement  is  made  more  lax  than  be- 
fore.    Children  under  16  may  be  employed  not  more  than  48  hours,  formerly  60  hours  a  week. 

An  anti-pass  law  contaias  the  usual  exceptions  to  the  provision  that  no  free  tickets  or 
passes  be  granted.  Public  vehicles  must  be  disinfected  once  everv  thirty  days  during  the 
time  they  are  used.  Local  boards  of  health  must  disinfect  schools  once  every  thirty  days 
except  in  vacation  time.  Theatres  and  places  of  amusement  are  not  to  be  opened  on  Sunday. 
Ball  games  and  horse^radng  are  prohibited  on  Memorial  Day  before  2  p.m.  The  practice  of 
medicine  ia  regulated  by  an  act  which  requires  a  licence  from  a  state  board  of  medical  ex- 
aminers and  there  is  a  separate. board  of  examiners  for  practitioners  of  osteopathy.  A  state 
board  oi  dental  examiners  was  established  and  the  qualifications  for  the  registration  of  phar- 
macists are  prescribed.  Disorderly  houses  are  declared  a  nuisance  and  may  be  abated  by  an 
injunction.  Intoxicating  liquors  must  not  be  drunk  on  passenger  trains  in  the  state,  ex- 
cept in  buffet  or  dining  cars.  The  penalty  for  the  disposal  of  liquors  at  any  private  or 
public  sales  of  property  was  made  a  fine  of  9200  to  ll|000  and  impnsonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  ninety  aays  to  one  year. 

A  bird  reserve  was  created  on  the  islands  of  Devils  Lake.  An  act  was  passed  for  the 
inspection  and  reflation  of  nursetv  stock  shipped  into  the  state. 

Any  city  or  village  with  500  inhabitants  or  more,  may  adopt  the  commission  form  of 
government,  unless  it  has  been  rejected  within  four  years  immediateLy  previous,  if  the  majori? 
ty  of  the  voters  so  decide  at  an  election  called  upon  the  petition  of  lo  %  of  the  qualified  elec- 
tons.  Voters  in  cities  under  the  commission  form  of  government  may  exercise  the  right  of 
recall,  initiative  or  referendum.  Any  city  after  six  years  under  the  commission  form  of 
government  may  abandon  it  and  return  to  the  state  law  for  cities  of  its  class  or  to  its  previous 
special  charter,  after  a  favourable  vote  therefor  at  an  election  called  by  a  petition  signed  by 
40  %  of  the  qualified  electors.  Incorporated  cities  are  empowered  to  fix  and  adj  ust  reasonable 
rates  for  public  utilities. 

Finance. — A  permanent  non-partisan  state  tax  commission  was  established  in  191 1;  it 
made  its  first  report  in  December  191 2,  pointing  out  that  the  assessment  is  only  15  to  20% 
of  the  actual  value.  Corporations  issuing  or  selling  bonds  or  other  evidenc^  of  obligation 
must  report  to  the  state  bank  examiner  upon  his  request,  and  the  state  banking  boara  is  to 
take  charge  of  any  such  state  corporation  if  it  is  satisfied  that  it  is  insolvent  or  mismanaged. 
The  balance  ait  the  beginiiing  of  1912  was  $2,121  and  at  the  end  $60,940;  receipts  for  the 
year,  $1,418,664  and  expenditures,  $1,359,845.  In  September  1012  the  city  of  Fargo 
declared  a  dividend  of  6}  %  on  the  tax  levy,  credited  to  tax  payers  March  ist,  191 3. 

Education, — The  191 1  legislature  appointed  a  commission  to  report  in  1913  on  the 
educational  system  of  the  state  and  passed  a  school  code  which  added  one  month  to  the 
minimum  school  year  and  made  attendance  compulsory  for  children  between  8  and  is. 
Lessons  in  nature  study  and  elements  of  agriculture  were  added  to  the  curriculum  for  all 
common  schools,  and  agriculture  is  an  optional  subject  for  a  teacher's  certificate.  Another 
act  contains  excellent  and  strict  provisions  relating  to  the  building,  sanitation  and  fire 
protection  of  school  houses.  State  aid  of  $2,500  a' year  was  voted  to  schools  with  agricultural 
departments,  each  to  have  at  least  ten  acres  of  land  for  a  school  garden;  this  went  into  effect 
in  June,  1912.  Countv  agricultural  and  training  schools  are  to  be  established  by  the  board  of 
education,  if  approvecl  by  a  vote  taken  after  a  petition  of  300  or  more  freeholders,  and  am 
to  be  maintained  in  part  by  the  state.  Joint  schools  may  be  established  by  two  or  more 
counties.  A  state  agricultural  and  training  school  board  was  created.  Among  the  appro- 
priations were:  $i0,(>o6for  the  PubKc  Health  Laboratory  (opened  in  1907),  Medical  Depart- 
ment, State  University,  and  $25,000  for  the  Mining  Experiment  Station  and  sub-station. 

In  1912  the  school  population  was  167,326;  the  enrollment  139,361;  the  average  daily 
attendance,  99,686;  the  average  school  year  about  7.5  months;  the  total  revenue^  $5*666,934, 
and  the  expenditures  t5.597ti54. 

In  1910  the  percentage  of  iuiteracy  (10  years  of  age  and  over)  was  3.1  (5.6  in  i960). 

Penal  and  Charitable  InstilutioTis. ^The  superintendent  of  the  Society  for  the  Friendless 
was  required  in  191 1  to  assist  convicts  on  probation  or  parole  to  find  work.  The  legislature 
established  a  state  board  of  control  of  charitable,  reformatory  and  penal  institutions.  A 
State  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  at  Dunseith,  Rolette  county,  was  opened  on  October  24,  I9i2, 

History. — In  rgii  and  1912  the  governor  was  a  Democrat,  John. Burke  (b.  1859, 
governor  since  1907),  but  the  Legislature  was  Republican  (senate,  44  Republicans  and 
5  Democrats;  house,  87  Republicans  and  13  Democrats).    On  the  death  of  Martin 
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Nelson  Johnson*  (Rep.)  in  October  1909,  Governor  Burke  appointed  as  U.  S.  senator 
Fountain  Land  Thompson  (b.  1854),  Democrat,  who  resigned  for  ill  health  February  i, 
1910,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  £.  Purcell  (b.  1856),  Democrat,  also  appointed. 
Asle  J.  Gronna  (b.  1858),  Republican,  representative  in  Congress  in  1905-1 1,  was  the  choice 
of  the  primaries  for  the  unexpired  term  (ending  March  3,  191 5)  and  was  elected  by  the 
legislature,  January  18,  191 1.  On  the  same  day  Porter  James  McCumber  (b,  1858; 
Republican,  senator  since  1899)  was  re-elected  for  the  term  1911-17. 

In  191 1  Judge  John  F.  Co  wen  of  the  Devils  Lake  District  was  impeached  before  the 
state  senate  on  charges  brought  by  Governor  Burke.  He  was  acquitted  after  a  trial 
lasting  two  months  and  costing  the  state  nearly  $100,000. 

The  first  state-wide  presidential  preference  primary  in  the  United  States,  held  March 
19,  1 91 2,  gave  Robert  M.  LaFollctte  34»i23  votes  to  23,669  for  Roosevelt  and  1,876  for 
Taft.  This  result  was  a  great  surprise,  as  the  LaFoUette  boom  had  seemed  to  die  out ; 
it  was  not,  however,  a  sign  that  that  boom  was  reviving,  but  probably  expressed  the 
intense  radicalism  of  the  state  and  possibly  the  antipathy  of  the  farmers  to  Roose^ 
velt's  original  support  of  reciprocity  with  Canada  and  to  the  support  given  to  Roosevelt 
by  George  W.  Perkins — because  of  the  hatred  of  the  North  Dakota  farmers  for  the 
**  Harvester  Trust,"  with  which  Perkins  was  identified.  Governor  Burke  was  the  only 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination.  Woodrow  Wilson  carried  the 
state  (s  electoral  votes)  with  29,555  votes  to  25,726  for  Roosevelt'  23,090  for  Taft  and 
6,966  for  Debs  (2,421  in  1908).  P.  D.  Norton,  Republican,  secretary  of  state  of  North 
Dakota  in  19x1^12,  was  elected  as  a  third  Republican  Congressman,  under  the  new 
apportionment,  which  makes  three  districts.  The  Republican  nominees  for  Congress 
were  endorsed  by  the  Progressives.  The  legislature  elected  in  191 2  will  be  strongly 
Republican  in  each  house.  In  the  campaign  for  governor  Frank  O.  Hellstrom  (Dem.) 
and  W.  D.  Sweet  (Progressive*)  were  defeated  by  the  Republican  nominee,  Louis 
Benjamin  Hanna  (b.  1861),  who  was  representative  in  Congress  in  1909-13,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Republican  state  ticket  was  elected.  Hanna  received  39,811  votes; 
Hellstrom,  31,544;  Sweet,  9,406;  and  A.  E.  Bower,  Jr*  (Socialist),  6,835. 

On  November  7,  1912,  a  prisoner  in  the  county  jail  at  Steele,  accused  of  murdering 
his  wife  and  her  father,  was  lynched. 

A  statue  of  RoUo  the  Northman,  given  by  the  City  of  Rouen  to  the  Norse  race  in 

America,  was  unveiled  in  Fargo  on  July  12,  191 2. 

Bibliompky. — Laios  (Fargo,  191 1);  "North  Dakota  Primary,"  in  Literary  Digest,  March 
30,  1912;  F.  O.  Hellstrom.  "North  Dakota  Penitentiary,"  in  Survey,  February  24,  1912. 
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Population  (1910)  4,767,121  (14.7%  more  than  in  1900),  a  figure  exceeded  only  by 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois;  12.5%  were  foreign-born  whites  (11%  in  1900), 
and  85.1%  were  native  whites.  In  density,  1J7  to  the  sq.  m,  (1,376.7  in  Cuyahoga 
county),  the  state  ranked  8th.  Rural  (unincorporated)  territory  contained  34.6%  of 
the  total  (41.9%  in  1900).  The  139  incorporated  places  with  2,500  or  more  inhabitants 
each  contained  55.9%  (in  1900,  126  such  places  had  48.1%).  The  37  places  contain- 
ing more  than  10,000  inhabitants  were:  Cleveland,  560,663  (381,768  in  1900);  Cincinnati, 
363,591;  Columbus,  181^511;  Toledo,  168,497;  Dayton,  116,577;  Youngstown,  79>o66; 
Akron,  69,067;  Canton,  50,217;  Springfield,  46,921;  Hamilton,  35,279;  Lima,  30,508; 
Lorain,  28,883;  Zanesville,  28,026;  Newark,  25,404;  Portsmouth,  23,481;  SteubenviUe, 
22,391;  Mansfield,  20,768;  East  Liverpool,  20,387;  Sandusky,  19,98^;  Ashtabula,  18,266; 
Marion,  18,232;  Norwood,  16,185;  Lakewood,  15,181  (3,355  in  1900);  Alliance,  15,083; 

'  Johnson  was  bom  in  1850  in  Wisconsin,  lived  for  a  time  in  Iowa,  where  he  was  a  member 
first  of  one  and  then  of  the  other  house  of  the  legislature,  and  was  representative  in  Congress 
from  North  Dakota  in  1891-99.     He  was  elected  United  States  senator  in  1909. 

*  The  Roosevelt  electors  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  on  the  official  ballot  in  the  Republican 
column;  thcv  were  nominated  by  petition. 

*  The  only  other  Progressive  nominee  was  for  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labour. 

*  See  £.  B.  XX,  25  et  seq. 
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Fiudlay,  14,858;  Elyria,  *4,825;  CbiBicothe,  14,508;  Massillon,  13,879;  Piqua,  13,388; 
Middletown,  13,152;  Ironton,  13,147;  Lancaster,  13,093;  Bellaire,  12,946;  Marietta, 

12,923;  Tiffin,  11,894;  Cambridge,  11,327;  and  Warren,  11,081. 

Agrictdiure. — The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  24,501,985  to  24,105,708  between 
1900  and  1910,  and.the  improved  land  in  farms  from  19,944,472  to  19,227,960;  the  average 
farm  acreage  increased  from  88.5  to  88.6,  and  the  value  of  farm  property  from  $1,198,923,946 
to  $1,902,694,589  ($1,285,894,812  land;  $368,257,594  buildings;  $51,210,071  implements; 
$197,332,1 12  domestic  ammals).  Of  the  land  area  92.5  %  was  in  farms.  The  average  value 
of  farm  land  per  acre  was  $53.34.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  ([192,104  by 
owners,  2,753  by  managers  and  77,183  by  tenants).  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the 
principal  crops  were:  Indian  com,  174,410,000  bu.  (4,075,000  A.);  wheat,  9,760,000  bu. 
(1,220,000  A.);  oats,  93,280,000  bu.  (2,120,000  A.);  barley,  620,000  bu.  (20,000  A.);  rye, 
884,000  bu.  (57,000  A.);  buckwheat,  410,000  bu.  I2 1,000  A.);  potatoes,  20,832,000  bu. 
(186,000  A.);  hay,  4,026,000  tons  (2,960,000  A.),  and  tobacco,  79,304,000  lbs.  (86,200  A.). 
In  1909  (U.S.  Census)  the  value  of  vegetables,  other  than  potatoes,  was  $11 ,393,791 ;  of  flowers 
and  plants,  $2,384,830;  of  small  fruits,  $1,296,343;  of  orchard  fruits,  $5.691. 53<>  (apples,  $2,- 
970,851 ;  peaches  and  nectarines,  $1,349,31 1) ;  of  grapes,  $858,594.  On  January  i,  1912  there 
were  on  farms  901,000  horses,  24,000  mules,  887,000  milch  cows,  885,000  other  neat  cattle,. 
3,694,000  sheep  and  3,578,000  swine. 

Mineral  Products,— ^ota\  value,  191 1,  $97,090,284.  The  state  ranked  2nd  (to  Pennsyl- 
vania) in  pig  iron  with  a  value  of  $73,484,592  (not  included  in  the  total  above);  and  was  ist 
in  clav-working  industries  (value  ♦32,663,895, — about  one-fifth  the  total  for  the  country) 
and  also  in  the  manufactiu«  of  pottery  (value  $14,775,265, —  included  in  the  total  for  elay- 
workine).  In  stone,  $5,796,829,  Ohio  ranked  4th;  about  three-fourths  was  limestone.  Coal 
was  valued  at  $31,810,123  (30,759,986  tons)  ranking  the  state  4th;  natural  gas  at  $9,367,347 
(more  than  in  any  other  year  except  1909 — ^there  were  new  wells  in  Lorain,  Medina  and 
Ashland  counties),  ranking  the  state  3rd;  petroleum,  at  $0,479,542  (8,817,112  bbls.;less  than 
in  1910),  ranking  the  state  6th;  and  salt  at  $1,100453  .(4,302,507  bbls.),  ranking  the  state 
3rd.  The  value  of  sand  and  gravel  was  $2,104,776  and  in  the  pixxiuction  of  glass  sand  the 
state  ranked  3rd.  Portland  cement  was  valued  at  $1,228,680  and  one  of  the  three  puzzolan 
cement  plants  in  the  United  States  in  operation  in  191 1  was  that  at  Struthers.  In  grindstones 
and  pulpstones  the  state  ranked  1st  with  $742,107  out  of  $907,316  for  the  entire  country. 
Lime  was  valued  at  $1,607,524,  2nd  only  to  Pennsylvania.  Mineral  waters  from  28  springs, 
including  4  resorts,  were  valued  at  $86,478.  •  . 

Manufaclures. — From  1904  to  1909.  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  13,785 
to  15,138  and  that  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  417,946  (364,298  wage-earners) 
to  523,004  (446,934  wage-earners);  capital  invested  from  $856,989,000  to  $1,300,733,000 
(5i.8%);and  the  value  of  products  from  $960,812,000  to  $1,437,936,000  (49-7%).  ranking  the 
state  5th.  Three  closely  related  industries  had  product  values  amounting  together  to  29.7  % 
of  the  total.  These  were;  iron  and  steel  from  steel  works  and  rolling  mills,  $197,780,000; 
iron  and  steel  from  blast  furnaces,  $8^609,000;  and  foundiv  and  machine-shop  products. 
$i45,837/xx>  Ohio  ranking  3rd  in  this  industry  and  2nd  in  the  two  classes  of  iron  and  steel 
manufactures.  In  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  ($50,804,000),  the  state  ranked  8th;  in 
flour  and  grist-mill  products  ($48,0^3,000)  5th.  Other  products  were:  automobiles,  $38,830,- 
000  (more  than  5  times  as  much  as  in  1904  and  more  than  that  of  any  other  state  save  Michi-* 
ran);  lumber  and  timber  products,  $34,597,000;  boots  and  shoes,  $31,551,000 — the  state 
•  being  5th  in  this  industry;  tobacco  manufactures,  $28,907,000,  ranking  the  state  5th;  cars, 
construction  and  repairs  by  steam  railway  companies,  $28,690,000;  malt  liquors,  $25,332,000; 
men's  clothing,  $24,869,000,  and  women's  clothing,  $19,493,000;  carnages  and  wagons, 
$21,949,000,  first  in  the  Union;  pottery,  terracotta  and  fire-clay  products,  $21,173,000,  the 
state  ranking  1st;  copper,  tin  and  sheet  iron  products,  $19,086,000;  electrical  machinery, 
apparatus  and  supplies,  $18,777,000;  soap,  $17,077,000;  paper  and  wood  pulp,  $16,^5,000; 
furniture,  $16,259,000;  stoves  and  furnaces,  $15,358,000.  The  state  ranked  ist  in  safes 
and  vaults;  flags,  banners,  etc.;  pumps,  not  steam  pumps;  and  grindstones. 

The  principal  manufacturing  cities  were:  Cleveland,  5th  in  the  United  States,  $271,961,- 
000;  Cincinnati,  12th,  $194,516,000;  Youngstown,  $81,271,000,  ist  in  the  state  in  steel  and 
iron;  Akron,  $73,158,000, 1st  in  the  country  in  manufacture  of  rubber;  Toledo,  $61,229,500; 
Dayton,  $60,378,000,  ist  in  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  cash  registers  and  calculating 
machines;  Columbus,  $49,032,000;  Lorain,  $38,987,000;  Canton,  $28,583,000;  Steubenville, 
$21,187,000;  S()ringfield,  $19,246,000,  and  Hamilton,  $18,184,000. 

Transportation, — Railwa)^  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  9,406.1.  The  legislature  in  191 1 
voted  to  abandon  the  Hocking  Canal  and  to  sell  or  lease  the  lands  connected  with  it.  It 
gave  to  counties  the  power  to  issue  bonds  or  give  aid  otherwise  to  the  establishment  of  water- 
ways and  canals  and  it  created  a  state  highway  department  with  a  state  highwav  commission-c 
er  and  3  deouty  commissioners.  Parts  of  the  Ohio  Canal  were  abandoned,  sold  or  leased;  a 
part  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal  was  leased  to  Cincinnati  as  a  public  boulevard.  The  slack 
water  in  the  Scioto  river  was  abandoned  for  canal  purposes  and  the  rights  transferred 
to  Columbus,  the  Columbus  feeder  to  the  Ohio  Canal  being  abandoned. 
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The  Federal  government  in  191 1-12  began  work  oasix  dame  on  th^.Ohio  river  and  in  191 3 
had  practically  completed  four  others;  it  also  had  about  three-quarters  finished  improve- 
ments on  Toledo  and  Fairport  harbours  and  about  half  finished  Ashtabula  harbour. 

In  Cleveland  on  June  i,  191 1,  as  the  street  railway  interest  fund  had  increased  to  |70o,ooo 
(from  1500,000),  fares  were  reduced  to  3  cents  with  i  cent  for  transfer  and  a  I  cent  rebate, — 
the  first  of  eight  cuts  provided  for  before  the  minimum  is  reached  of  2  cents  cash  fare,  i  cent 
transfer  and  no  rebate. 

Constitution. — At  the  state  election  in  November  1910  the  people  authorised  the 
legislature  to  provide  for  a  constitutional  convention.  Members  of  the  convention  were 
elected  in  November  191 1,  and  the  sessions  began  on  January  9, 1912,  and  ended  on  tlie 
last  of  May.  The  42  amendments  as  drafted  by  the  convention  were  voted  on  by  the 
people  on  September  3rd,  at  a  special  election.  Eight  were  defeated ;  for  woman  suffrage 
(by  269,693  to  242,73s),  due  partly  to  the  opposition  of  liquor  interests;  for  a  bond  issue 
of  $50,000,000  for  good  roads  (274,582  to  272,564) ;  prohibiting  certain  out-door  advertis- 
ing (262,440  to  261,360);  for  statutes  regulating  labour  injunctions  and  contempt  pro* 
ceedings  (257,302  to  240,896);  abolishing  capital  punishment  (302,246  to  258,706); 
providing  for  the  use  of  voting  machines  (288,652  to  242,342);  permitting  appointment 
of  women  to  certain  offices  (284,370  to  261,806);  and  omitting  the  word  "  white  "  from 
the  suffrage  requirement  (336,875  to  249,420). 

Of  the  amendments  adopted  all  go  into  effect  on  January  i,  1913  except  that  for  referen- 
dum and  initiative  (on  October  i,  IQ12),  that  for  educational  administration  (on  July  14, 
1913)  and  that  for  municipal  home  rule  (on  Nov.  15, 1912).  The  E^don  amendment  (345,686 
to  205,953)  gives  the  legislature  power  to  authorise  by  statute  a  three^ourths  jury  verdict 
in  civil  cases.  The  number  necessary  to  form  a  grand  jury  and  the  proportion  required  for  a 
verdict  are  to  be  provided  by  statute.  A  clause  (291 ,71 7  to  227,547;  provkles  for  depositions 
from  witnesses  unable  to  attend  court  and  for  the  presence  of  the  accused  with  counsel  at  the 
taking  of  a  deposition.  "  No  person  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself;  but  his  failure  to  testify  may  be  considered  by  the  court  and  jury  and  may 
be  made  the  subject  of  comment  by  counsel.'  Statute  is  to  provide  for  suit  against  the  state 
(306,76^.  to  216,634).  Damages  for  death  by  wrong,  neglect  or  default  shall  not  be  limited* 
by  law  (355,605  to  195,216).  There  is  provision  (312,592  to  231,312)  for  state  and  municii>al 
initiative  (upon  petition  signed  by  10  %  of  the  electorate  for  constitutional  amendments,  by 
3%  for  statute  laws — ^a  very  low  percentage,  which  would  make  initiation  possible  by  the 
Socialist  vote),  and  for  referendum  upon  6%  petition  against  all  or  part  of  any  law,  filed 
within  30  days  of  the  passage  of  the  law;  but  emergency  measures  passed  by  two-thirds  of 
the  dected  members  of  each  house  are  not  subject  to  referendum.  Other  laws  (or  parts  of 
laws)  do  not  go  into  effect  after  a  referendum  petition  is  filed  against  them  untU  tney  are 
ratified  by  popular  vote.  The  veto  power  of  the  governor  is  limited  (282,412  to  245,186)  by 
the  re<}utrement  of  a  three-fifths  instead  of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislature  to  pass  a  bill 
over  his  veto;  but  he  may  veto  items  in  appropriation  bills.  Each  house  of  the  legislature  is 
empowered  to  make  investigations  (348,779  to  175,337).  Laws  may  be  passed  providing 
for  mechanics'  and  builders'  liens  (278,582  to  242,385),  for  minimum  wages  and  genersu 
welfare  of  employees  (335,588  to  189,728),  for  workmen's  compensation  (321,558  to  211,772). 
for  the  conservation  of  forests  and  other  natural  resources  (333,307  to  252,898),  for  the  recall  • 
o!  state  officers  including  legislators  (347f333  to  185,986),  for  rec^ulating  expert  testimony 
(336,987  to  185,986),  for  registering  and  guaranteeing  land  titles  (346,373  to  171,807), 
and  for  the  occupation  of  prisoners — prison  contract.lebour  is  abolished  (333,034  to  215,208). 
Eight  hours  a  day  and  48  nours  a  week  is  a  maximum' on  public  works,  except  in  extraordinary 
emergencies  (333,307  to  232,898).  The  legislature  when  it  is  in  special  session  may  pass  no 
laws  not  named  in  the  call  for  special  session  by  the  governor  (319,100  to  192,130).  The 
judiciary  is  remodelled:  in  place  of  the  circuit  courts  created  by  the  amendment  of  1883, 
courts  of  appeal  are  created  (so  that  there  is  "one  trial  and  one  review")  each  with  three 
judges  with  a  six  year  term  and  the  present  circuit  judges  become  judges  of  the  appellate 
court  for  the  district  in  which  they  reside;  the  number  ofsupreme  court  justices  is  increased 
to  seven  (chief  justice  and  six  judges)  and  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  in  part 
defined  by  the  constitution  (264,922  to  244,375);  common  pleas  judges  for  each  county  (no 
longer  for  common  pleas  districts)  are  elected  for  six  years  (301,891  to  223,287).  Justices 
of  tne  peace  are  abolished  in  large  cities  where  there  are  municipal  courts  other  than  mayors' 
courts  (264,832  to  252,936).  Nomination  for  state,  district,  county  and  municipal  offices 
must  be  by  direct  primaries,  except  in  poliricai  units  of  less  than  2,tx)o  population,  where 
direct  primaries  may  be  secured  by  majority  petition;  statutory  provision  is  to  be  made  for 
a  preferential  vote  for  United  States  senator,  and  delegates  to  national  nominating  conven- 
tions must  be  chosen  by  direct  vote,  and  on  ballots  for  delegates  there  must  be  given  the 
name  of  each  delegate 's  first  and  second  choice  for  president  (349,801  to  183,112).  A  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  replacing  the  state  commissioner  of  common  schools  (statu* 
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tory  official)  ia  July  I9I3»  w.tt>  be  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  governor  (256,615  to 
251,946).  Statutes  may  provide  for  the  regulation  of  insurance  rates  charged  by  companies 
organised  or  doing  business  in  the  state  (521,388  to  196,628).  To  the  prohibition  of  a  poll 
tax  is  added  the  prohibition  of  any  service  required  by  the  state,  ''which  may  be  commuted 
in  money  or  other  thing  of  value."  The  clause  for  exemptions  from  taxation  limits  the  exem^ 
tioH  of  public  or  school  bonds  *'  now  outstanding, "  and  the  personal  property  exemption  is 
increased  from  I200  to  $500.  There  may  be  statutory  provision  for  inheritance  taxes 
(exempting  a  part  of  any  estate  less  than  #20,000  in  value),  for  income  taxes  (exempting  a 
part  ot  an  income  of  l3»ooo  or  less),  for  excise  and  franchise  taxes  and  for  taxes  on  the  pioduc* 
tion  of  coal,  oil,  gas  and  other  mineral  products;  at  least  one-half  of  income  and  inheritance 
taxes  collected  must  be  returned  to  the  local  government  unit  from  which  the  tax  originated 
(269,059  to  248,684).  Bonded  indebtedness  may  not  be  incurred  or  renewed  without legUla* 
tive  provision  for  a  tax  to  pay  interest  on  bonds  and  to  create  a  sinking  fund  for  their  redemp- 
tion. Corporations  may  be  classified  and  controlled  by  statute  (500,^^  to  212,704).  Bant- 
stockholders  are  liable  for  corporation  debts  in  proportion  to  the  amount  ot  their  stock 
at  nar  in  addition  to  the  amount  invested  ia  their  shares  (^77,272  to  156,688);  and  statute 
shaJl  provide  for  the  inspection  of  private  banksi  State  printing  may  be  done  by  the  state 
(319,612  to  192,378).  A  clause  permitting  the  grant  of  licenc^  to  traffic  in  intoxioating 
liquors  (except  where  there  was  local  prohibition  under  the  Rose  county  option  law  of  1908 
and  the  Besd  municipal  option  law  of  1902),  but  limiting  the  number  of  saloons  to  one  for 
every  500  inhabitants,  was  voted  on  in  a  separate  column  of  the  ballot  with  space  for  a  vote 
* '  for  licence  *  *  and  one  for  a  vote ' '  against  licence. ' '  The  vote  was  2  73 ,361  *  *  for  "  and  1 88 ,825 
"against."  Civil  service  appointments  and  promotions  in  state,  county  or  citv  must  be  on 
merit,  ascertained  if  possible  by  competitive  examinations  (306,767  to  204,580). 

Candidates  for  a  constitutional  convention  must  be  nominated  by  pedtion  and  there 
shall  be  no  emblem  or  party  designation  on  the  independent  and  separate  ballot,  on  which 
their  names  a^pecir.  There  must  be  a  vote  every  twentieth  year,  beginning  1932,  on  the 
call  of  a  constitutional  convention  (271,827  to  246,687).  An  entirely  new  article  (XVIII) 
on  municipal  corporations  (adopted  by  301,861  to  21^,120)  classifies  corporations  over  5,000 
as  cities  and  under  5,000  as  villages  and  provides  for  home  rule;  statutes  for  the  government 
of  municipalities,  other  than  general  laws,  become  operative  in  a  municipality  only  when 
they  are  approved  by  popular  vote;  municipalities  may  own,  lease  and  operate  public  utilities 
(even  without  their  corporate  limits)  if  an  ordinance  therefor  within  30  days  after  its  passage 
is  not  opposed  by  a  10%  petition  calling  for  a  referendum;  and  municipalities  may  frame  their 
own  charters,  (not  in  conflict  with  general  laws)  or  adopt  a  commission  form  of  government. 
The  vote  on  the  schedule  for  amendments  was  275,062  to  213,979. 

Legislation, — ^The  legislature  met  In  regulax  session  from  January  2  to  May  31, 191 1 
and  ratified^  January  19th,  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  for  an 
income  tax.  It  provided  for  a  vote  for  United  States  senators  on  primary  ballots  and 
for  statements  by  candidates  (like  those  in  Oregon)  that  they  will  follow  the  people's 
recommendation.  The  law  in  regard  to  registration  for  election  was  revised.  A  corrupt 
practices  act  requires  the  accounting  of  campaign  funds,  strengthens  the  law  against 
bribery  and  specifies  a  maximum  campaign  outlay  for  candidates  in  different  ofi&ces. 
Candidates  violating  the  law  may  be  disqualified  for  office.  There  is  to  be  a  separate 
independent  judiciary  ballot,  to  be  marked  "  Judicial  Ticket,"  for  all  elective  judges 
and  on  this  no  names  of  parties  are  to  appear. 

The  initiative  and  referendum  are  provided  for  in  municipal  corporations,  giving  the 
initiative  by  a  petition  of  30  %  of  the  qualified  voters  to  be  filed  within  120  days  of  the  date 
oi  the  first  signature.  A  measure  thus  initiated  must  be  voted  on  at  the  next  general  election, 
if  it  is  not  passed  within  60  days  after  its  submission,  without  change,  by  the  council.  Fran- 
chise grants,  bills  providing  for  expenditures,  etc.  must  be  referred  to  the  people  if  within  30 
days  of  their  passage  a  petition  tnerefor  is  signed  by  15  %  of  the  qualified  electors.  Acts 
of  city  councils  do  not  go  into  immediate  effect  unless  they  are  declared  to  be  emergency 
measures  and  receive  a  three-fourths  vote  in  the  council,  and  even  then  may  be  vetoed  by  a 
referendum  vote.  A  bill  drafted  by  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  provides  th£tt  no 
city  council  may  have  more  than  32  members;  the  minimum  is  7.  The  nuisance  of  noise  and 
smoke  in  a  city  may  be  abated  by  the  municipality.  Cities  are  permitted  to  establish 
municipal  pawn  departments.     An  elaborate  building  code  was  adopted. 

A  public  service  commission  was  created  to  take  the  place  of  the  railroad  commission;  it 
has  power  to  supervbe  and  regulate  public  utilities  and  railroads— not  including  street  rail- 
ways and  other  utilities  operated  by  municipalities; — to  investigate  and  fix  rates;  to  establish 
umform  accounts  and  to  grant  permission  after  a  public  hearing  for  the  consolidation  of 

^  The  constitution  of  1851  forbade  the  grant  of  liquor  licences  but  allowed  the  legislature 
by  law  to  "provide  against  evils  resulting:  therefrom."  There  was  a  state  tax  of  1 1,000  on 
each  person  or  corporation  trafficking  in  intoxicating  liquors. 
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oompeting  lines.     Public  utilities  companies  are  forbidden  to  give  rebates  or  unjust  or  un- 
reasonable preferences. 

The  legislature  created  a  commission  to  codify  and  revise  laws  {jertaining  to  children; 
it  reported  in  19 12  a  new  code  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  next  le^slature.  Ten  hours  a 
day  and  54  hours  a  week  was  made  the  maximum  for  working  women  but  canneries  and 
establishments  preparing  perishable  goods  are  exempted;  the  constitutionality  of  this  law 
was  upheld  in  jfanuary  1912  by  the  state  supreme  court. 

A  state  insurance  fund  (elective)  was  created  for  thel^enefit  of  injured  workmen  and  the 
dependents  of  killed  employees, — ^to  be  administered  by  a  state  liability  board  of  awards. 
The  insurance  fund  is  made  up  from  premiums  paid  by  employers  and  employees^  90  %  by 
employer  and  10  %  by  employees*  the  latter  amount  being  deducible  from  the  payroll.  Em- 
ployers who  pay  the  premium  are  not  responsible  in  damages  under  common  law  or  statute, 
unless  for  injury  received  through  wilful  failure  of  employer  or  employer's  agent  to  comply 
with  law  or  ordinance,  and  in  this  case,  the  claim  for  damages  may  be  made  against  the 
employer  or  may  be  for  compensation  under  this  act.  The  act  provides  that  an  employee 
receive  two-thirds  (if  between  $5  and  1 12)  of  his  full  wages  dunnp^  temporary  disability — 
the  total  not  to  be  more  than  $3,400  nor  to. continue  more  than  six  years  from  the  injury. 
For  permanent  injury  the  payment  is  two-thirds  of  the  average  weekly  wage  (between  I5  and 
$12;  if  less  than  #5  his  whole  wages)  until  death;  as  a  benefit  to  dependents  the  rule  is  not 
less  than  $1,500,  nor  more  than  $3,400,  for  that  part  of  six  years  after  the  injury  beginning 
with  the  employees  death,  the  payment  being  two-thirds  the  average  weekly  wage.  This  law 
was  upheld  by  the  state  supreme  court  in  a  test  case  in  January  191 2. 

The  legislature  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  Perry  Memorial  in 
Put-in- Bay,  to  be  dedicated  in  1913,  the  centennial  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  committee  oa  municipal  art  and  architecture 
(until  1908  the  Group  Plan  Committee).  The  Federal  Building  (dedicated  March  20, 1912), 
the  county  court-house  (pompleted  Jan.  1912),  the  city  hall  (begun  191 1)  and  the  public 
library  were  built  in  accordance  with  its  recommendations.  Tne  city  council  made  no 
appropriation  for  the  work  of  the  (official)  municipal  planning  commission,  so  that,  although 
not  formally  discharged  b^  the  mayor,  it  was  in  191 2  practically  out  of 'office. 

Finance,-^The  annual  interest  on  the  irreducible  debt  (largely  educational)  is  S;j25,ooo. 
The  191 1  legislature  passed  in  important  tax  limit  levy  law.  A  budget  commission  was 
created  for  each  county  to  pass  on  local  appropriations.  This  consists  of  the  county  auditor, 
the  prosecuting  attorney  and  the  mayor  of  the  Largest  city  in  the  county.  The  law  of  191 1 
provides  for  a  depository  for  state  funds,  not  more  than  $50,000  to  be  kept  as  a  reserve  in  the 
state  treasury  vault.  The  tax  commissioa  law  of  19 10  was  revised,  and  more  power  was 
given  to  the  commission  especially  in  enforcing  the  "excise"  tax  on  corporations. 

On  November  16,  191 1,  there  was  in  the  state  treasury  $3,768,116.  Receipts  for  the 
following  fiscal  year  were  $14,036,902  and  expenditures,  $13,122,181,  leaving  a  balance 
(Nov.  15,  1912)  of  $4,682,838.     There  is  practically  no  state  debt. 

Education, — The  legislature  in  ion  appropriated  $2,475,000  to  be  distributed  to,  the 
common  schools.  For  normal  school  buildings  at  Kent  $50,000  was  appropriated,  and  the 
same  amount  for  buildings  at  Bowling  Green.  These  normal  schools  were  authorised  in 
1910.  Agriculture  is  to  be  taught  in  common  schools  except  in  city  school  districts  and  after 
September  i,  19 12  agriculture  is  a  required  subject  for  teachers  in  any  village,  towndiip,  or 
special  school  district..  The  legislature  authorised  the  erection  of  a  high,  school  building  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Ohio  State  University  to  be  used  as  an  observation  and  practice  school  for 
the  university's  college  of  education;  this  had  not  been  built  in  1912;  The  Cleveland 
School  Board  in  191 1  voted  that  any  public  school  in  the  city,  not  in  use  in  the  evenings, 
might  be  thrown  open  for  public  meetings  on  the  petition  of  15  tax  payers. 

.  For  the  year  ending  August  31 ,  1912  the  school  population  (between  6  ano  21)  was  1,231  - 
946;  enrollment  in  public  schools,  853,002,  excluaing  90,000  in  parochial  schools;  average 
daily  attendance,  659,044;  length  of  average  school  year,  34  weeks;  total  revenue  for  schools, 
$48,939,820,  and  expenditures,  $31,031,678. 

In  19 10  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  (10  years  of  age  and  over)  was  3.2  (4  in  1900). 

In  191 1  Western  Reserve  University  completed  an  endowment  of  $1,000,000  for  its  medi- 
cal school.  An  attempt  in  19 12  to  tax  part  of  the  endowment  of  Oberlin  College  was  un- 
successful. 

Charitable  and  Pena*  Institutions, — The  legislature  in  191 1  created  a  board  of  administra- 
tion to  take  the  place  of  separate  boards  controlling  the  seven  state  hospitals,  the  hospital  for 
epileptics,  the  institute  for  feeble-minded,  the  state  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  bund,  the 
Ohio  soldiers  and  sailors  home,  the  Madison  Home  (formerly  called  the  Home  of  Ohio  soldiers, 
sailors,  etc.),  boys*  industrial  home,  girls*  industrial  home  and  the  state  reformatory,  peniten* 
tiary  and  sanatorium  as  well  as  the  Ohio  reformatory  for  women  (established  in  191 1 ;  not  yet 
open).  iUl  employees  of  institutions  under  the  board  were  put  on  the  civil  service  classified 
list.  A  woman  resident  physician  was  appointed  for  the  Girls*  Industrial  School  and  a  chief 
matron  of  the  school  takes  the  place  of  the  superintendent.  A  committee  of  the  legislature 
was  authorised  to  investigate  the  Ohio  penitentiary*  to  study  convict  labour,  and  especially 
the  advisability  of  farm  labour  for  convicts. 
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Hisiory.^-tn  i^it-12  the  Democrats  controlled  the  state,  the  only  state  officer  who 
was  a  Republican  being  the  treasurer.  Judson  Harmon  (b.  1846),  who  had  been  attor- 
ney-general of  the  United  States  under  President  Cleveland  (June  8,  1895-March  5, 
1897),  governor  since  1909,  was  the  choice  ol  the  Democratic  state  convention  in  i^i^q 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1912^  and  in  the  National  Conven- 
tion received  148  votes  on  the  first  ballot*  127  op  the  ninth,  31  on  the  tenth,  and  12  (all 
from  Ohio)  on  the  46th  and  final  ballot.  The  Democratic  lieutenant-governor,  Atlee 
Pomerene  (b.  1863)  was  elected  United  States  senator  (Jan.  ii,  191 1;  two  days  after 
his  inauguration)  to  succeed  Charles  Dick  (b.  1858),  Republican,  who  had  succeeded 
M.  A.  Hanna  in  1904.  The  other  senator  from  Ohio  is  Theodore  Elijah  Burton  (b. 
i8si),  Republican,  whose  term  expires  in  1915,  so  that  the  legislature  of  1913  will  not 
elect  a  senator.  Pomerene^s  election  was  largely  due  to  Harmon's  influence  and  was 
opposed  by  the  Democratic  *^  machine,"  which  preferred  Edward  W.  Hanley.  Late  in 
the  session  the  legislature  carried,  over  Governor  Harmon's  veto,  a  measure  calling  for 
the  immediate  payment  to  legislators  of  their  next  year's  salaries.  The  radical  element 
of  the  Democratic  party  opposed  Governor  Harmon  in  his  candidacy  for  the  presidency 
and,  January  2^  191 2,  organised  a  league  against  him.  Both  Roosevelt  and  Taft  spoke 
in  the  state  before  the  Republican  primaries  for  district  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
vention, which  were  favourable  to  Roosevelt;  but  in  the  state  convention  the  6  delegates^ 
at-large  chosen  were  instructed  for  Taft.  In  November  the  state  (24  electoral  votes) 
was  carried  by  Wilson  who  received  423,152  votes  to  277,066  for  Taft  (a  native  of  the 
state),  229,327  for  Roosevelt,  89,930  for  Debs  (33,795  in  1908),  and  11,459  for  Chafin 
(Prohibition).  In  the  campaign,  Dan  R.  Hanna,  son  of  M.  A.  Hanna,  was  a  prominent 
worker  for  Roosevelt.  For  governor  the  Republicans  nominated  (July  2,  191 2)  Judge 
Edmond  B.  Dillon  who  declined  (July  27th);  and  then  chose  (Aug.  loth)  Robert  Bums 
Brown  (b.  1844),  of  the  Zanesville  Courier,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  in  1896-97;  the  Progressives  (Sept.  5th),  Arthur-L.  Garford;  and  the 
Democrats,  James  M.  Cox  (b.  1870;  head  of  the  News  League  of  Ohio,  composed  of 
Cincinnati,  Dayton  and  Springfield  papers;  and  representative  in  Congress,  1909-13), 
who  was  elected  by  439,323  to  272,500  for  Brown  and  217,903  for  Garford.  Only  3 
(out  of  22)  representatives^  in  Congress  will  be  Republicans.  The  state  legislature 
will  be  Democratic  by  72  on  joint  ballot. 

In  Cincinnati,  George  B.  Cox,  Republican  **  boss  "  of  the  city  was  indicted  for  per- 
jury (Feb.  27  and  Mar.  31,  191 1;  the  indictments  were  quashed.  May  20th);  and  iti 
November,  although  the  machine  Republican  nominee  for  mayor  was  endorsed  by  Presi- 
dent Taft,  a  Democrat,  Henry  Thomas  Hunt  (b.  1878),  prosecuting  attorney  of  Hamil- 
ton county  in  1909-1 1,  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  4,000.  In  Cleveland,  Newton  Diehl 
Baker  (b.  187 1)»  Democrat,  city  solicitor  since  1902  and  a  friend  and  follower  of  Tom 
L.  Johnson,  was  elected  mayor  by  a  plurality  of  17,838  votes;  and  the  Socialist  vote  was 
large.  Socialist  mayors  were  elected  in  Z911  in  Barberton,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Lima, 
Lorain,  Mansfield,  St.  Marys  (with  all  other  Socialist  nominees)  and  Salem  (by  104 
votes),  and  a  Socialist  mayor  of  Canton  was  elected  in  November  191 2  by  only  two  votes. 

Following  the  indictments  (Nov.  19 10)  of  hundreds  of  citizens  of  Adams  and  Hamil- 
ton county  for  corruption  at  the  polls,  41  persons  were  indicted  for  vote-selling  in  Scioto 
county  (Feb.  11,  191 1);  and  in  191 2,  in  an  investigation  of  the  state  legislature,  repre- 
sentative George  B.  Nye  of  Waverly  pleaded  guilty  to  bribery  and  revealed  systematic 
corruption  (Oct.  9,  191 2),  and  two  state  senators  were  convicted  of  taking  bribes  and 
were-sentenced  to  3  years  and  9  months  in  the  penitentiary..  See  United  States,  History, 
.At  Cleveland  in  August  19x2  the  mayor  opened  a  municipal  dance  hall. 

Bibliograpky, — Legislative  AciSs  vol.  cii  (Springfield,  191 1)  official  reports,  especially 
Ohio  Statistics,  191 1  {ibid.,  191 2);  Adelaide  R.  Has$e,  Index  0/  Economic  MaUrial  in  the  Docu- 

^  In  the  primaries  Harmon  received  100,099  votes  to  89,116  for  Wilson,  2,490  for  Bryan 
and  2,480  for  Clark. 

*  Carl  Carey  Anderson,  bom  1877,  Democrat,  mayor  of  Fostoria  in  1905-09  and  represent- 
ative in  Congress  since  1909,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  on  October  i,  I9lI3. 
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mmUscfike  Stales  of  the  United  St^Ues:  Ohio  (Washingtoa*  D.C  19113} ;  D.  J.  Ryan,  The 
Civil  War  Literature  of  Ohio;  a  Bibliography  (Cleveland,  191 1);  Isaac  Franklin  Patterson, 
The  Constitutions  of  Ohio  (Cleveland,  1912);  E.  L.  6ofi;art,  The  Financial  Bistory  of  Ohio  (1912), 
in  Univ.  of  111.  Studies  In  Social  Sciences;  Georp[e  H.  Porter,  Ohio  Politics  during  the  Civil 
War  Period  (New  York,  191 1),  in  Columbia  University  Studies. 
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Population  (1910)  1,657,155  (109.7%  more  than  in  1900);  8.3%  (in  1900  7.0%) 
were  negroes;  84.8%  (in  1900  82.2%)  were  native  whites,  and  2.4%  (in  1900  2.6%)  were 
foreign-born  whites.  Density  23.9  to  the  sq.  m.  Tlie  urban  population  (in  46  cities, 
each  having  more  than  2,500  inhabitants)  was  19.3%  of  the  total  (in  1900,  in  13  such 
cities,  7.4%);  and  the  rural  decreased  from  82.1%  in  1900  to  66.8%  in  1910.  In 
1910  the  14  cities  having  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  were:  Oklahoma  City,  64,205 
(32,452  in  1907);  Muskogee,  25,278  (14,418  in  1907);  Tulsa,  18,182  (7,298  in  1907); 
Enid,  13,799;  McAlester,  12,954;  Shawnee,  12,474;  Guthrie,  11,654;  Chickasha, 
10,320;  Ardmore,  8,618;  Sapulpa,  8,283  (4,259  in  1907);  El  Reno,  7,872;  Lawton,  7,788; 
Bartlesville,  6,181;  and  Durant,  5,330. 

Agriculture, — The  acreage  in  farms  increased  from  22,988,339  to  28,859,35^  between 
1900  and  1910  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  8,574,187  to  17,551.337;  and  the  average 
farm  acreage  fell  from  212.9  to  i5i-7t  but  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  from  $277,* 
525433  to  1918,198,88a  ($649,066,668  land;  $89,610,556  buildings;  $27,088,866  implements; 
$152,432,792  domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  65%  was  in  farms.  The  average  value 
of  farm  land  per  acre  was  $22.49.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by.  tenants  (104,137  by 
tenants,  85,^04  by  owners  and  651  by  managers).  In  1909  (IT.  S.  Census)  137  farms  (4388 
acres;  2,769  m  Harper  county)  were  irrigated  by  enterprises  capable  of  irrigatmg  6397  acres. 
The  acreage  included  in.  projects  was  8,258.  Streams  are  almost  the  only  source  utilised 
(97%  in  ^3^1'  ^^^^^^^  (i»383  A.)  and  wheat  (960  A,)  are  the  largest  irrigated  crops.  In 
1000  (U.  S.  Census)  the  value  of  broom  corn  was  $2,559,2^5  (216,350  A.),  of  vegetables  (ex- 
cluciing  potatoes),  $2,610,239;  of  orchard  fruits,  $^43,464  (apples  $§73,076).  In  1912  (pre- 
liminary estimates)  the  principal  crops  were:  Indian  corn,  101,878,000  bu.  (5^448,000  A.); 
wheat,  20,096,000  bu.  (1,570,000  A.);  oats,  23,494,000  bu.  (936,000  A.);  barley,  160,000  bu. 
(8,QOO  A.);  rye  48,000  bu,  (4»ooo  A.);  potatoes,  l,740i»ooo  bu.  (29,000  A.);  hay,  481,000 
tons  (385,000  A.);  cotton,  1,039,000  bales  (184  lbs.  per  A.);  and  flaxseed,  9,000  bu.  (1,000 
A.).  On  January  i,  1912  there  were  on  farms  750,000  horses,  272,000  mules,  504,000  niilch 
cows,  1,242,000  other  neat  cattle,  72,000  sheep  and  1,^110,000  swine. 

A  statute  of  191 1  made  the  larceny  of  live  stock  a  felony.  In  191 1  the  legislature  exempted 
from  taxation  for  not  more  than  five  years  anyone  successfully  using  gravity  underflow 
water  for  irrigation  .and  domestic  purposes;  the  act  permits  cities  and  towns  to  exempt  Such 
persons  or  corporations  from  municii>al  taxation  on  their  projjerty.  The  Federal  Reclama- 
tion Service  is  investigating  the  feasibility  of  irrigating  lands  in  Beaver  and  Woodward 
counties  from  the  Cimarron  river  or  from  underground  waters  of  the. Cimarron  Valley. 

In  November  1912  the  people  voted  (164,5^0  to  6^,586)  to  amend  the  constitution  so  as 
to  remove  the  present  board  of  agriculture  and  to  replace  it  with  a  new  board. 

Mineral  Products. — Total  value,  191 1  $42,678,446.  In  value  of  petroleum,  $26,4^.767 
(one-third  more  than  in  1910),  the  state  ranked  2nd,  and  in  natural  gas,  $6,731,770  (about 
16  times  as  much  as  in  1^07),  4th*  The  output  of  coal  was  3,074,242  tons,  vjatued  at  $6,291  ,- 
404.  Asphalt  was;  valued  at  about  $400,000.  The  output  ol  stone  was  worth  $795,879; 
of  sand  and  gravel,  $97,539;  and  of  clay  products,  $756,639.  The  only  important  metals 
were:  zinc,  2,247  tons,  $256,158,  and  lead,  1,925  tons,  $173,250.  Mineral  waters,  bottled  at 
10  springs,  were  valued  at  $14,290,  nearly  thrice  as  much  as  in  1910. 

Manufactures, — In  1904-09  the  number  of  estai>liahments  increased  from  1,123  to  2,310; 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  7,456  (5456  wage-earners)  to  18,634 
(13,143  wage-earners);  the  capital  from  $16,124,000  to  $38,873,000;  the  value  of  products 
from  $24,45^,000  to  $53,682,000.  The  most  important  separate  manufactures  were:  flour 
and  grist-mdling  products,  $19,144,000;  cottonseed  oil  and  cake,  $^,187,000;  lumber  and 
dmben  $4f439*ooo  (mostly  yellow  pine  and  oak);  refining  and  smelting  zinc,  $3,002,000; 
steam  railway  car  constructign,  $1,702,000;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  $1,371,000; 
artiflcial  ice,  $1,273,000;  butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk,  $1,150,000;  and  brick  and  tile, 
$1,029,000.  The  principal  manufacturing  cities  were:  Qkkihoma  City,  $7,868,000;  Enid, 
f2,453,ooo;  Muskogee,  $2,279,000;  and  Shawnee,  $2,081,500. 

Transportation, — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  6,179,77. 

Legislation. — There  was  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  legislature  from  November 
38  to  December  z6^  191^0,  taken  up  almost  entirely  with  the. question  of  moving  the  state 
*  See  fi.  B.  XX,  p.  57  et  seq. 
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capital.  It  passed  a  law  giving  to  the  state  supreme  court  exclusive  original  jarisdiction 
in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  state  capital  or  any  state  institution  and  declared 
Oklahoma  City  the  permanent  seat  of  government  and  created  a  state  capitol  commis- 
sion. On  May  29,  191 1  in  Coyle  v.  SmUh  (221  U.S.  559)  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  decided  that  after  it  has  come  into  the  Union  a  sovereign  state  cannot  be 
limited  by  conditions  in  the  act  "  under  which  the  new  state  came  into  the  Union,  which 
would  not  be  valid  and  effectual  if  the  subject  of  Congressional  legislation  after  admis- 
sion '' — ^in  other  words  that  the  state  had  the  right  to  change  its  capita]  in  spite  of  the 
provision  in  the  enabling  act.  An  initiative  petition  for  moving  the  capital  back  to 
Guthrie  Was  defeated  in  November  191 2  by  103,106  to  86,549. 

The  regular  session  of  the  third  legislature  was  held  from  January  3  to  March  11,  1911. 
It  asked  for  a  Federal  Constitutional  Convention  to  propose  an  amendment  prohibiting 
polygamy,  and  urged  Congress  to  permit  the  sale  of  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  and  to  distribute  among  the  Osage  Indians  the  tribe's 
mineral  holdings. 

A  revised  code  compiled  by  a  commission  appointed  in  1909  was  adopted  in  I9iri.  A 
commission  was  appointed  to  promote  uniform  legislation  in  the  different  states  and  to 
investigate  especially  laws  in  regard  to  marriage  and  divorce,  insolvency,  descent  and 
distribution  of  propertYt  etc.  A  supreme  court  commission  of  six  was  appointed  for  two 
years  to  relieve  ana  assist  the  supu'eme  court. 

A  state  flag  was  adopted  with  a  red  field  and  a  white  five  pointed  star  with  blue  edges  and 
with  "46"  in  the  centre  of  the  star  to  show  that  the  state  was- the  forty-sixth  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Union.  The  legislature  appropriated  15,000  for  a  statue  of  Sequp^^ah  (see  E,  B4 
xiv,  482c)  to  represent  Oklahoma  m  the  statuary  hall  in  the  capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C; 
Mrs.  Vinnie  Ream  Hoxie  has  been  chosen  as  the  sculptor.'  The  12th  of  October  was  made 
a  legal  holiday  as  Columbus  Day.  The  state  department  of  labour  was  divided  into  four 
bureaus:  of  statistics,  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  of  free  employment^  and  of  factory 
inspection.  An  act  for  the  sanitation  of  bakeries  and  food  stun  factories  and  the  venti- 
lation of  all  factories  gives  the  factory  inspector  police  powers  and  permits  him  to  order 
the  repair  of  unsafe  buildings.     The  office  of  state  fire  marshal  was  created. 

The  state  law  ^  for  enforcing  the  constitutional  provision  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  (adopted  when  the  state  came  into  the  Union)  •  was  inad^  more 
strict,  but  the  governor  is  autnorised  toi  regulate  the  sale  of  pure  grain,  alcohol  and  of 
denatured  alcohol  for  medical  and  industrial  purposes  and  to  apothecaries  who  give  a  bond 
of  1 1, 000  or  more  that  none  is  to  be  used  except  for  compounding  prescriptions  and  medicines, 
such  as  may  be  sold  without  paying  a  federal  tax.  The  governor  was  authorised  to  establish 
warehouses  to  handle  orders  for  industrial  alcohol.  The  possession  in  a' place  of  business, 
amusement  or  resort  of  more  than  one  ouart  of  intoxifcating  liquor  with  one  half  of  I  % 
(or  more)  of  alcohol,  by  volume,  was  made  unlawful  by  this  act,  except  for  bonded  apothr 
ecaries,  druggists,  etc.;  and  it  was  made  unlawful  to  keep  more  than  one  gallon  of  intoxica- 
ting liquor  in  one's  residence.  But  these  provisions  were  declared  unconstitutional  (119 
Pacific  Rep.  1019)  by  a  court  which  pointra  out  that  such  possession  might  be  made,  by 
statute,  presumptive  evidence  of  intent  to  violate  the  law.  Transportation  comj^anies  are 
required  to  keep  record  of  shipments  of  liquors  and  an  original  package  containing  intoxicat- 
ing liguor  may  not  be  opened  on  the  premises  of  the  transportation  comjiany. 

Finance. — The  state  oanking  law  was  amended  in  iqii  mostly  in  details  in  regard  to  the 
depQsitorB*  guarantee  fund.  .  Provision  was  made  for  the  issuing  of  $3,000,000  worth  of  5  % 
public  building  fund  bonds,  in  28  series.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  May  13, 
1912  decided  that  the  state  could  not  tax  lands  belonging  to.  Indians  of  less  than  half-bipod. 
It  held  the  bank  guarantee  law  (see  E.  B.  xx,  6oc)  constitutional  (219  U.  S.  104),  and  on 
February  19,  1912,  declared  that  the  state  law  requiring  a  report  of  gross  receipts  of  cor- 
porations and  taxing  them  was  valid  only  for  receipts  from  intra-state  commerce. 

On  December  i,  1910^  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $653,710.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  two  years  ending  November  30,  IQ12  were  $7,688435  and  the  expenditures,  $7,218,- 
321,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,123,824.     Tnere  is  no  bonded  debt. 

Education. — The  state  board  of  education  was  newly  organised  in  191 1,  to  take  over  not 
merely  the  work  of  the  old  board  of  education,  but  also  that  of  the  state  text  book  commis-^ 
sion,  of  the  board  of  regents,  of  the  industrial  state  boards,  of  the  piieparatory  schools  at 
Tonkawa  and  Clareniore  and  the  boards  controlling  the  state  normal  schools,  the  Oklahoma 
industrial  school  for  girls  at  Chickasha,  the  school  of  mines,  the  school  for  the  deaf,  the  school 
for  the  blind,  the  boys*  training  school,  the  orphans'  home,  the  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded, the  deaf,  bknd  and  orphans'  home  for  negroes,  and  the  agricultural  and  normal 
university  for  negroes, — so  that  its  work  will  be  in  the  field  of  charity  as  well  as  education. 

^  On  April  J,  191 1,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  declared  that  it  was  not  called  upon  to  enforce 
the  state  prohibitory  law. 
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Qn  October  21,  1912  Dr.  Stiutton  Duluth  Brooks  (b.  1869),  who  had  been  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Boston  since  1906,  was  inaugurated  president  of  Oklahoma  University.  For  the 
school  year  ending  June  30,  191 1  there  were  556,852  children  of  school  age,  an  enrollment 
of  443,227  (37,354  negro)  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  260,018.  The  average  length 
of  the  school  year  was  6.5  months.  The  receipts  for  school  purposes  were  18,076,310  and 
expenditures,  $6,7^9,413.  At  the  election  of  November  19 12  the  people  adopted  (100,042 
to  6^,4;j6)  a  constitutional  amendment  for  state  aid  to  districts  in  which  the  local  tax  of 
^  mills  IS  not  enough  to  keep  school  for  5  months. 

In  19 10  of  the  whole  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  5.6  %  (12.1  in  i^oo)  was  illiter- 
ate: of  whites,  3.6%  (7.9  in  1900);  of  negroes,  17.7  (37  in  1900). 

Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions. — ^The  penal  and  charitable  work  suffers  from  the 
newness  of  organisation  and  the  lack  of  buildings  for  the  institutions;  and  in  1911  large 
appropriations  were  made  for  new  buildings.  An  act  p;ave  to  the  commissioner  of  charities 
and  corrections  the  authority  to  appear  as  "next  friend"  before  a  county  court  having 
probate  jurisdiction  for  minor  orphans,  defectives,  dejjendents  and  delinquents  in  public 
institutions.  The  state  commissioner  of  charities  and  corrections  is  a  woman.  Miss  Kate 
Barnard,  to  whom  the  success  and  efficiency  of  the  department  are  largely  due.  She  was 
largely  responsible  for  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  in  regjara  to  compulsory' 
education,  child  labour,  prison  laws,  etc.  The  department  has  a  ** public  defender"  w^ho 
appears  in  cases  for  orphans  and  minors,  whom  the  peculiar  status  of  land-holdings,  espe- 
cially of  Indians,  in  the  state  makes  singularly  likely  to  be  defrauded  of  their  property.  A 
farm  colony  for  discharged  prisoners  is  proposed. 

History, — ^In  1911-12  the  legislature  was  Democratic  (by  57  on  joint  ballot)  and  all 
the  administrative  officers  were  Democrats.  Lee  Cnice  (b.  1863),  Democrat,  in  19 10, 
was  elected  governor  for  1911-15  by  120,218  votes  to  99,527  for  McNeal  (Rep.)  and 
24,707  for  Cimible  (Socialist);  in  1907  a  much  larger  total  vote  was  polled,  but  only  9,303 
votes  were  cast  for  the  Socialist  candidate  for  governor.  In  the  elections  of  November 
1 91 2  the  Democrats  were  successful.  Woodrow  Wilson  received  119,156  votes,  the 
Republican  electors^  90,786  and  Debs  42,262  (in  1908,  21,734).  The  reapportionment 
of  1 9 10  gave  the  state  8  representatives  in  Congress,  instead  of  5.  Of  the  five  in  the 
62nd  Congress,  two  were  Republicans  and  three  Democrats,  and  these  five  were  re-elected 
from  districts  in  191 2,  but  the  three  chosen  at  large  were  Democrats.  In  the  4th  and 
$th  districts  the  Socialist  candidates  received  only  a  few  less  votes  than  the  Republican 
candidates — 100  (out  of  46,000)  in  one  and  less  than  1,000  (out  of  52,000)  in  the  other. 
Robert  Latham  Owen  (h.  1856),  Democrat,  United  States  senator  in  1907-13,  carried 
the  senatorial  primary  (Oregon  plan)  by  126,418  to  83,429  for  his  Republican  opponent 
Judge  H.  B.  Dickerson,  and  was  the  choice  (Jan.  21,  1913)  of  the  strongly  Democratic 
legislature  (senate:  36  Democrats,  8  Republicans;  house:  80  Democrats,  18  Republi- 
cans). The  other.senator  from  the  state  is  Thomas  Piyor  Gore  (b.  1870),  senator  since 
1907,  whose  term  ends  in  191 5;  he  is  totally  blind  . 

The  adoption  of  the  "  grandfather  "  clause,  August  2,  1910  (by  135,443  to  106,222), 
tending  to  disfranchise  negroes,  seemed  likely  to  provoke  a  contest  between  Federal 
and  state  authorities.  Under  instructions  from  the  attorney-general  election  officials 
refused  to  register  negroes  in  certain  districts  or  to  allow  them  to  vote,  and  in  1910  some 
election  officers  were  indicted  by  Federal  grand  jury.  The  only  conviction  was  of  two 
officials*  for  fraudulently  hindering  a  voter— this  was  not  a  test  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  "  grandfather  clause,"  which  the  state  supreme  court  (27  Okla.  292)  upheld,  but 
which  Federal  judges  in  the  eastern  and  western  districts  in  obiter  dicta  denied.  In  the 
eastern  district  there  were  prosecutions  for  enforcing  the  "  grandfather  clause  "  in 
registration  and  at  the  primary  of  August  6,  1912,  and  several  officials  were  bound  over 
tp  await  the  section  of  the  grand  jury.  In  the  western  district  the  Federal  attorney  be- 
fore the  general  election  of  191 2  warned  election  officers  that  the  "  grandfather  clause  " 
was  unconstitutional  and  the  enforcement  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

There  were  several  iynchings  in  the  state  in  191 1:  a  negress  and  her  son,  accused  of 
murder,  at  Okameh,  May  25th;  a  negro,  shot  and  burnt  for  rape  at  Durant,  August 
i3tli;  another  accused  of  rape,  burnt  at  the  stake  at  Purcell,  August  23rd,  when  sheriffs 

^  Of  the  Republican  electors  7  were  for  Roosevelt  and  3  for  Taft. 

•  Frank  Guinn  and  J.  J.  Beal,  convicted  September  19H  and  sentenced  to  I  >'ear  in  the 
penitentiary  at  Leavenworth  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $100,  appealed. 
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attempting  rescue  were  locked  in  the  courthouse;  one  for  robbery  and  killing  officers, 
at  Manford,  December  3rd;  and  one  for  rape  at  Valliant,  December  5th.  A  race  riot 
ia  Cow,eta,  October  2 and,  was  averted  by  the  presence  of  militia;  the  city  attorney  was 
shot  and  killed  by  a  negro,  who  was  lynched*  On  January  i,  191 2  a  negro  was  lynched 
at  Muldrow  for  murder. 

In  Guthrie  a  commission  form  of  government  was  adopted,  June  20,  191 1,  and  the 
commissioners  took  charge  on  a  writ  of  ouster.  But  the  aldermen  were  restored  by  the 
state  supreme  court's  decision,  September  13,  191 1,  that  the  commission  government 
was  not  in  power.  On  a  rehearing  the  same  court  restored  the  commissioners,  March 
13,  191 2.  A  freeholders'  commission  charter  was  adopted  by  Holdenville  on  April  25, 
191 1  (183  to  103  votes)  and  went  into  effect  on  July  4,  1911;  by  Enid,  September  2z, 
1909,  in  effect  December  20,  1909;  by  Oklahoma  City  on  March  9,  19x1,  in  effect  May 
9th;  by  McAlester  on  May  26,  1910,  in  effect  October  4,  1910;  by  Kin^sher,  April  5, 
1 9 10;  by  Bartlesville,  August  2,  1910;  by  Tulsa,  July  3,  1908;  in  effect  January  5,  1909; 
by  Wagoner,  October  4,  1910,  in  effect  April  25, 191 1;  by  Ardmore,  November  17,  1908, 
in  effect  April  1909.  In  19x2  the  commission  government  was  adopted  in  Ada  (April 
30th;  in  effect,  July  ist)  and  Okmulgee;  in  Collinsville  it  was  defeated  by  7  votes.  The 
mayor  of  McAlester  was  recalled  on  April  24,  1912. 

Bibliography. — Session  Laws,  1910-1911  (Guthrie,  191 1 )»  and  official  reports,  especially 
of  the  commissioner  of  charities  and  corrections.  C.  B.  Galbreath  on  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum in  Annals  of  ffis  American  Academy,  September  1912. 
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Population  (1910)  672,765  (62.7%  more  than  in  1900).  The  proportion  of  Indians 
and  Asiatics  decreased  in  the  decade  from  4.3%  to  2.4%;  that  of  the  foreign-born 
whites  increased  from  13%  to  15.3%.  Density  7  to  the  sq,  m.  (in  Multnomah  county 
501.7).  Unincorporated  places  or  rural  territory  contained  41%  of  the  total  (55.6% 
in  1900).  There  were  11  incorporated  places  in  1900  which  had  each  2,500  or  more 
(32.2%  of  the  total);  in  1910,45.6%  was  in  18  such  places,  as  follows:  Portland,  207,214 
(90,426  in  1900);  Salem  14,094,  (4,258  in  1900);  Astoria,  9,599;  Eugene,  9,009  (3,236 
in  1900);  Medford,  8,840  (1,791  in  1900);  Baker  City,  6,742;  Ashland,  5,020  (2,634  in 
1900);  The  Dalles,  4,880;  St.  Johns,  4,872  (inc.,  1903);  La  Grande,  4,843;  Roseburg, 
4,738  (1,690  in  1900);  Corvallis,  4,552,  (1,819  in  1900);  Pendleton,  4,460;  Oregon  City, 
4,287}  Albany,  4,275;  Grants  Pass,  3,897;  Marshfidd  (town),  2,980;  and  Klamath  Falls 
(town),  2,758  (447  in  1900). 

Affriculture. — ^The  acreage  In  farms  increased  from  10,071,328  to  11,685.110  between  1900 
and  1910  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  3,328,308  to  4,274,803;  the  average  farm  acre<- 
age  fell  from  281.0  to  256.8  and  the  value  of  farm  property  ifficreased  from  1172,761,287  to 
1528,243,782  ($411,696,102  land;  $43,880,207  buildings;  $13,205,645  implements;  $59,461,828 
domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  19. i  %  was  in  farms  in  1910.  The  average  value  of 
farm  land  per  acre  was  $35.23.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (37,796  by  owners; 
847  by  managers,  and  6,859  by  tenants).  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal 
crops  were:  Indian  corn,  630,000  bu.  (20,000  A.);  wheat,  21,018,000  bu.  (842,000  A.);  oats, 
13,714,000  bu.  (359,000  A.);  barley,  4,284,000  bu.  (119,000  A.);  rye,  352,000  bu.  (22,000  A); 
potatoes,  10,075,000  bu.  (65,000  A.)  ;  and  hay,  i^  738,006  tons  (790,000  A.)  In  1909  (U.  S. 
Census)  the  value  of  vegetables  except  potatoes  was  $2 ,448, '91 7;  of  flowers  and  plant5,;$268,833; 
of  nursery  products,  $783,020;  of  small  fruits,  $641,194  (strawberries,  $395»349;  currants, 
$150,729);  of  orchard  fruits,  $3,359,845  (apples,  $1,656,944;  plums  and  prunes,  $838,783; 
cherries,  $269,034;  pears,  $366,977);  of  grapes,  $08,776.  On  January  i,  1912  there  were  on 
farms  289,000  norses,  10,000  mules,  180,000  milch  cows,  457,000  other  neat  cattle,  2,592,000 
sheep,  and  258,000  swine.  The  total  acreage  irrigated  in  1909  was  686,129  (76-7  %  more  than 
in  1899);  646,866  were  supplied  from  streams.  The  total  cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  to 
July  I,  1910,  wa$  $12,760,214,  and  the  estimated  final  cost  of  improvements  begun  was  $39,- 
216,619.  Of  cereals  5  %  by  acreage  was  grown  on  irrigated  land  in  1909,  and  of  barley,  16.9  %; 
of  alfalfa,  83.6%;  wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses,  63.3%;  and  of  sugar  beets,  74.5%.  The 
Umatilla  reclamation  project*  (on  which  the  Federal  government  has  a  field  station)  was  in 
November  1912  82%  completed  and  in  191 1  irrigated  8,600  acres.  The  Klamath  project* 
in  November  19 12  was  73%  completed,  and  in  191 1  irrigated  27,693  acres,  partly  in  Cali- 

»  See  E,  B.  xx,  242  et  seq*  *  See  £.  B,  xx,  244c. 
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fornta.  In  191 1  a  new  experiment  farm  for  growing  grain  on  dry  lands  was  established  at 
Burns,  Harney  county.     The  legislature  adopted  (1911)  a  new  code  for  irri£[ation  districts. 

The  office  of  state  immigration  agent  was  created  in  191 1  to  work  with  the  Oregon 
Development  League  in  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  state;  and  a  state  board 
of  forestry  was  establi^ed.  Besides  appropriations  for  experiment  stations,  the  state  appro- 
priated $15,000  for  the  investigation  of  crop  and  fruit  pests  and  diseases  and  of  horticultaral 
problems  by  the  State  Agricultural  Colleg^e,  and  |20»ooo  a  year  (in  addition  to  the  $5,000 
a  year  appropriated  in  1905)  for  co-operation  with  the  Federal  government  in  making  topo- 
graphic maps  and  in  investigating  water  resources.  A  survey  fund  was  created  from  fees 
lor  licence  for  water  power;  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  study  of  stream  flow,  etc. 

Mining.-^A  state  bureau  of  mines  was  created  in  191 1  to  be  carried  on  by  the  department 
of  mines  of  the  state  agricultural  college.  The  total  value  of  mineral  products  in  191 1  was 
•3.1981796.  The  value  of  gold  was  $634,200  (more  than  twice  as  much  as  in  1909),  mostly 
from  the  Republic  district.  Ferry  county;  and  that  of  silver,  $24,200.  The  output  of  copper, 
125,943  lbs.,  was  thrice  that  of  1910;  that  of  lead  11  tons.    Of  platinum  117  oz.  were  reported, 

rartly  from  placers  and  partly  from  beaches.  Of  coal  46,661  tons  were  marketed,  valued  at 
108,033.  Clay  products  were  valued  at  $1,081,025;  stone  at  $583,398,  and  lime  at  $38,216. 
Manufactures. — In  1904-09  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  1,602  to  2,246, 
aAd  that  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  22,018  to  34,722  (wage-earners  from 
18,523  to  28,750);  the  capital  invested  from  $44,024,000  to  $89^082,000  (102.3%);  and  the 
value  of  products  from  $55,525,000  ($36,593,000  in  18^)  to  $9^,005,000.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  product  value  was  reported  from  the  following  industries:  lumber  and  tim- 
ber, $30,200,000  (nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  1904);  flouring  and  grist  milling.  $8,891,000; 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  $5,880,000  (more  than  double  the  value  in  1904);  butter, 
cheese  and  condensed  milk,  $4,920,000  (57.6  %  butter,  13  %  cheese) ;  and  canning  and  preserv- 
ing, $3,207,000.  Foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  $3,135^000;  malt  liquors,  $1,^857,000; 
leather  goods,  $1,629,000;  and  copper,  tin  and  sheet  iron,  $1,611,000,  were  some  of  the  other 
larger  products.  More  than  half  of  the  product  value  was  reported  from  Portland,  $46,- 
861.000  (63.6  %  more  than  in  1904).     The  product  of  Salem  was  valued  at  $2,208,000. 

Transportation. —  Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912  2,602.  The  Federal  government 
in  191 1  completed  dredging  in  Tillamook  Bay  (co-operating  with  fh^  Tillamook  Port  Com- 
mission) ana  in  1912  was  dredging  in  the  Coquille  nver  and  had  nearly  completed  dredging 
operations  in  Coos  Bay  inside  channels.  An  act,  proposed  by  initiative,  creating  a  state 
highway  department,  was  defeated  by  83,846  votes,  to  23,872  in  November  1912,  when  an 
imtiated  law  for  county  road  systems  also  was:defeated  §6,713  to  49,6^,  but  an  amendment 
excluding  indebtedness  for  state  roads  from  the  constitutional  debt  limit  of  2  %  of  the  taxable 
property  of  the  state  was  carried  (59,452  to  43,447),  and  so  was  a  similar  amendment  in  re- 
gard to  county  roads  and  county  debt  limits  (57,258  to  43,858).  A  measure  fixing  the  per- 
centage that  freight  rates  on  small  shipments  bear  to  carload  lots  and  establishing  minimum 
weights  and  maximum  freights  wets  adopted  in  Nov^ber  1912. 

LegiskUion.^-^Thc  legislature  was  in  session  from  January  9  to  February  18, 191 1. 
On  January  30  it  rati&ed  the  in<^onie  tax  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Thirty-seven  laws  and  constitutional  amendments  (including  several  amendments 
in  regard  to  taxation;  see  Finance)  Wi^re  referred  to  the  people  in  November  191 2.  An 
amendment  creating  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor  was  defeated  (61,644  to  50,562 
votes).  Another  amendment  would  have  radically  changed  the  requirement  for  amend- 
ing the  constitution  by  substituting  the  words  "  majority  of  total  number  of  electors 
voting  or  casting  ballots  at  said  election  "  for  a  majority  of  the  votes  on  the  amendment. 
This  was  favoured  by  a  "Majority  Rule  League"  but  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Power  Led.gue  and  was  defeated  by  7,0,325  votes  for  32,934.  A  similar  proposed 
change  in  regard  to  initiative  measures  i<ra^  defeated  by  68,861  to  35,721  votes.  An 
amendment,  approved  by  the  People's  Power  League,  but  defeated  by  71,183  to  31,020 
votes,  would  have  abolished  the  state  senate,  given  to  the  governor  and  all  defeated 
party  candidates  for  governor  membership  of  the  one-chamber  legislature,  and  em- 
powered the  governor  alone  to  introduce  appropriation  bills.  An  amendment  for 
woman  suffrage  (defeated  xqoo,  1906,  1908  and  19 10)  was  proposed  by  initiative 
petition  and  was  adopted  -by  61,265  to  57,104.. 

The  legislature  urged  Congress  to  give  Alaska  an  orp^anised  Territorial  government;  to 
submit  to  the  states  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  for  direct  election 
of  United  States  senators;  to  set  aside  30,000  acnes  in  the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation  and 
the  Crater  National  Forest  for  army  manoeuvres;  to  give  to  Oregon  one-half  of  the  proceeds 
from  national  forests  within  the  state,  in  order  to  malce  up  the  loss  in  taxes  to  the  counties; 
and  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  Klamath  and  Umatilla  projects. 

On  February  19,  1912   the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  (in  Kiernan  v.  Portland^  and  Pacific 
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Tefephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Oregon)  held  that  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  initiative  and 
referendum  on  the  republican  form  of  government  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  was  a 
political  question  to  be  determined  by  Coi^jess. 

A  law  proposed  by  initiative  and  approved  by  the  people  on  November  6,  loio  required 
presidential  preference  primaries;  the  state  pays  the  necessary  expenses  up  to  $200  of  dele- 
gates to  national  party  conventions.  The  legislature  appointed  a  committee  for  the  revision 
of  the  registration  and  election  law.  An  act  requires  rotation  cm  ballots  of  the  names  of 
candidates  for  the  same  office.  A  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  pro- 
pose and  recommend  a  revision  of  the  judicial  system  and  oL  state  court  practices.  Judges 
must  decide  within  three  months  u|x>n  any  question  submitted  to  them,  unless  sickness  or 
unavoidable  casualty  prevent.     In  civil  cases  three-fourths  of  a  jury  may-  render  a  verdict. 

The  legislature  created  a  state  purchasing  board  (governor,  secretary  of  state  and  state 
treasurer)  to  purchase  supplies  for  state  institutions,  as  tar  as  practicable,  from  lowest  bidders; 
a  state  printing  board  (composed  of  the  same  officers)  to  supervise  a  state  printer  to  be  elected 
first  in  19 14;  and  a  state  board  of  fish  and  game  commissioners.  The  taking  of  any  lobsters 
in  the  state  before  January  i,  19 16  was  prohibited;  appropriations  were 'made  for  several 
salmon  hatcheries;  and  "wild  bird  and  game  refuges''  were  created. 

Railways  must  not  work  their  employees  for  more  than  14  consecutive  hours,  after  which 
the  employees  are  to  have  10  hours  on.  Train  despatchers  in  dav  offices  are  not  to  work  more 
than  9  out  of  24  hours.  In  an  emergency  an  employee  mav  work  4  hours  above  this  schedule 
in  any  24  but  not  more  than  3  days  a  week.  No  child  under  14  may  work  in  a  factory,  work<» 
shop,  mercantile  establishment,  restaurant,  hotel,  office,  etc.,  or  at  all  during  the  term  of  the 
public  schools  and  no  child  under  16  to  is  work  in  telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger 
service;  the  certificate  law  for  child  labour  is  made  more  severe.  Acts  prohibiting  bovcotting 
and  picketing  in  strikes  and  the  use  of  parks  or  public  places  for  speech-making  without  the 
mayor's  written  permit  were  referred  to  the  people  in  November  1912  and  were  defeated* 
An  amendment  making  8  hours  a  day's  work  on  state  or  municipal  contracts  and  requiring 
contractors  to  give  bonds  against  filing  claims  or  liens  on  buildings  was  adopted. 

An  act  empowering  the  railroad  commission  to  regulate  all  public  utilities  was  referred,  on 
petition,  to  the  people  and  was  adopted  in  November  1912,  65,985  to  40,956  votes.  A  law 
proposed  by  initiative  petition  and  approved  by  the  people  on  November  8,  1910  re(quires» 
tor  the  protection  of  workmen,  that  materials  be  inspected,  that  safety  rails  be  used  in  con- 
struction and  that  there  be  a  system  of  signals  and  that  all  supports  bearing  live  wires  be 
specially  coloured.  The  law  declares  that  there  is  no  statutory  limit  of  damages  for  its  viola- 
tion.    Kailways  are  forbidden  to  give  rebates. 

No  saloon  is  to  be  located  and  no  liquor  is  to  be  sold  within  6  miles  of  public  construction 
work  (state  or  Federal),  unless  in  an  incorporated  city.  The  licence  tax  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
was  set  at  I400  a  year — $200  for  the  sale  of  malt  liquors  only.  The  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  was  forbidden  in  engines,  cars,  trains  and  railway  stations  of  common  carriers.  After 
June  15,  1 9 12  it  is  illegal  to  sell  or  explode  a  fire-cracker  larger  than  2^  in.  X  fin. 

The  legislature  created  a  state  board  of  examination  and  registration  of  graduate  nurses; 
the  law  permits  registered  nurses  to  add  after  their  name  "  R.  N. "  and  forbids  the  use  of  these 
initials  by  any  other  person.  For  protection  against  bubonic  plague,  cholera  and  other 
menacing  Asiatic  diseases  $5,000  was  appropriated.  White  slave  traffic  was  made  a  felony, 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  1 100  to  Sio,ooo,  one  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary,  or  both. 

The  legislature  passed  two  laws  requiring  uniform  insurance  policies  ajgainst  accidents  and 
disease,  and  against  fire;  a  law  for  the  control  of  fraternal  benefit  associations  and  one  increase 
ing  the  powers  of  the  state  insurance  commissioner. 

Ports  with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  («.  e.,  Portland)  are  to  be  governed  by  seven 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor  with  a  four  year  term,  instead  of  the  regular  city 
government. 

The  1 2th  of  October  (Columbus  Day)  was  made  a  legal  holiday.  The  legislature  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  trustees  to  preserve  the  home  of  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  in  Oregon  City 
(this  was  done  in  1912)  and  authorised  the  erection  in  the  national  statuary  hall  in  the 
Capitol  in  Washington  of  a  statue  of  George  Henry  Williams  (i 823-1910),  United  States 
senator  from  Oregon  in  1865-71  and  attorney-general  in  President  Grant's  cabinet  (1872-75). 

Finance, — The  situation  in  regard  to  taxes  from  November  19 10  to  November  191 2  was 
an  impasse.  In  19 10  two  amendments  submitted  by  the  legislature,  repealing  the  uniform 
tax  requirement  on  all  property  and  permitting  the  legislature  to  classify  property  for  taxation 
or  to  exempt  it,  were  clefeated  at  the  polls;  and  a  third  constitutional  amendment,  submitted 
by  initiative  petition,  was  adopted.  This  provided  that  no  poll  tax  should  be  imposed,  that 
no  statute  of^  the  legislature  in  regard  to  taxation  should  be  in  effect  until  the  people  had 
ratifiied  it  at  a  general  election,  and  that  the  people  of  the  several  counties  be  empowered  to 
regulate  taxes  within  the  counties  subject  to  an^  general  law  passed  thereafter.  As  there 
were  no  enabling  acts  to  carry  out  county  option  in  taxation,  which  had  been  thus  approved 
by  the  people,  and  as  the  l^islature  (under  the  amendment  just  adopted)  could  pass  no  tax 
legislation  to  be  effective  until  it  was  approved  by  the  people  at  the  next  general  election  in 
1012,  three  new  amendments  were  submitted  by  the  legislature  to  the  people  at  this  general 
election — two  practically  the  same  as  those  that  were  defeatoi  in  19 10  and  the  third  practical 
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ly  repealing  all  parts  of  the  one  adopted  in  1910  except  the  provision  in  regard  to  the  poH  tax. 
All  three  were  opposed  by  W.  S*  U  'Ken,  and  the  first  and  second  were  defeated  by  fairly  close 
votes,  but  the  third  was  adopted  by  63,881  votes  to  47,150.  An  initiated  act  exempting 
from  taxation  debts,  stock  (except  bank  stock)  and  bonds  was  defeated  (66,540  to  42,491 
votes);  and  so  were  a  revision  of  the  inheritance  tax  (by  63,839  to  38,609  votes),  a  single  tax 
measure  (82,015  to  3^^534'  votes)  and  an- amendment  providing  for  an  income  tax  (52,948  to 
52,702).  But  household  furniture  and  goods  actually  in  use  were  exempted  from  tax.  A 
new  banking  code  was  passed  in  191  r--*the  governor,  secretary  of  state  and  state  treasurer, 
making  up  the  state  banking  board,  which  is  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  banks.  Each 
bank  must  report  at  least  five  times  a  year  to  him;  and  directors  of  incorporated  state  banks 
must  appoint  ^each  year  a  committee  of  stockholders  (not  officers)  to  examine  the  affairs  of 
the  banks  at  least  once  every  six  months.  A  "  blue  sky  "  law  like  that  of  Kansas,  supervising 
and  licensing  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds,  was  defeated  by  popular  vote  in  November  1912. 
A  popular  vote  of  82,981  to  21,738  approved  a  constitutional  amendment  making  stockholders 
in  banking  corporations  liable  for  the  par  value  of  stock  held. 

On  September  30,  19 10  the  balance  in  the  treasury  was  $424,913  and  on  September  30, 
19 1 2  the  balance  was  1933,736;  the  receipts  for  the  two  years  were  $8,307,182  and  the 
expenditures,  $7,738,359.     There  is  no  state  debt. 

EducaHon. — A  new  compulsory  education  law  of  191 1  made  9  to  15  years  the  limit  instead 
of  8  to  14.  '  A  county  educational  board  was  established  in  every  county  having  more  than 
60  school  districts.  The  county  school  tax  was  increased  from  $7.00  to  $8.00  for  every  child 
between  4  and  20  at  the  precedmg  school  census.  Evening  schools  are  to  be  provided  in  first 
class  districts.  New  laws  were  passed  for  the  formation  of  union  high  schools,  tor  the  certifica- 
tion of  teachers,  for  a  retirement  fund  association  in  districts  with  io,oco  children  of  school 
age,  and  for  the  government  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  Large  appropriations  were  made 
for  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  its  experiment  station — '$273,500  in  a  single  act,  and 
$70,000  annually  for  the  State  Agricultural  College.  For  the  University  of  Oregon  $175,- 
000  was  appropriated  for  a  library  and  museum,  and  $328,759  for  an  administration  build- 
ing, additional  land,  e<^uipment  etc.;  but  these  two  acts  were  held  up^by  a  referendum  to  the 
people  who  voted  against  them  in  November  1912  (79,376  to  27,310  and  78,985  to  29,437 
respectively),  when  they  also  defeated  (57,279  votes  to  48,701)  an  act,  proposed  by  initia- 
tive, levying  a  ^  mill  tax  for  university  and  agricultural  coUege  and  creating  a  single  board 
of  regents  for  the  two.  A  bill  appropriating  $50,000  for  a  dormitory  at  the  Monmouth 
Normal  School  was  held  up  by  a  refereQdum  petition,  but  a  majority  of  the  names  on  this 
petition  were  false  signatures,  and  the  appropriation  was  not  voted  upon  by  the  people. 

In  Portland  in  September  1911  was  opened  Reed  College  (non-sectarian;  coneducational), 
on  a  foundation,  "The  Reed  Institute,  endowed  by  a  bequest  in  1904  of  Mrs.  Simeon  G. 
Reed  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  her  husband,  who  died  in  1895.  In  the  autumn  of  191 2, 
the  first  buildings  were  opened  on  the  permanent  campus  (86  acres),  beautifully  situated  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Willamette  river.  The  work  and  plans  of  the  collie  have  aroused  much 
interest  because  the  endowment  is  large  (between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000),  because  the 
college  is  working  up  from  no  previous  educational  institution,  and  because  the  new  faculty 
is  composed  so  largely  of  young  men.  The  president  is  William  Trufant  Foster  (b.  1879), 
a  Harvard  graduate  (i9<)i)»  (or  a  time  professor  at  Bowdoin,  and  in  1910  lecturer  on  educa- 
tional administration  at  Columbia  University.  Several  other  members  of  the  faculty  were 
in  their  thirties  or  younger.  The  choice  of  many  who  have  taught  in  secondary  schools  is 
indicative  of  an  intention  to  correlate  college  and  preparatory  work.  The  Reed  Extension 
Courses  were  opened  in  December  191 1,  one  course  on  the  East  Side  and  the  other  in  the 
West  Side  of  Portland.  The  college  ^ill  admit  no  conditioned  or  special  students  and  its 
entrance  reouirements  do  not  rigimy  prescribe  subjects  to  be  offered;  it  undertakes  to  pay 
its  teachers  lair  salaries,  to  keep  the  ratio  of  students  to  instructors  low  (in  1912-13,  10  to  i) 
and  to  make  a  comparatively  high  expenditure  per  college  student  (about  $^io  a  year). 

For  the  school  year  19 12  the  school  population  was  1 89,42 ^;  total  enrollment  in  public 
schools,  130,268;  average  daily  attendance,  112,057;  length  of  the  average  school  year,  I43>^ 
days;  total  revenue,  $8,643,701,  and  total  expenditures,  $6,638,225. 

In  191  o  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  was  1.89 
(3.3  in  1900),  ranking  Oregon  next  to  the  lowest  (Iowa,  1.7%)  among  the  states. 

Penai  and  Charitable  InsUtuUons. — 'In  191 1  the  legislature  created  a  parole  board  to  in- 
vestigate the  cases  of  indeterminate  sentence,  but  the  governor  alone  has  the  power  of  parole. 
The  name  of  the  State  Reform  School  was  changed  to  the  State  Training  School.  An  appro- 
priation of  $200,000  was  made  for  the  Eastern  Oregon  State  Hospital,  which  was  begun  in  June 
1910  and  opened  in  December  1912.  The  building  of  the  Oregon  School  for  Deaf  Mutes  was 
transferred  to  the  Sanitorium  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  (1910)  in  191 1.  Two  acts 
proposed  by  initiative  petition  and  adopted  November  19 12  abolish  contract  prison  labour  of 
state,  and  of  county,  city  or  town  convicts,  and  authorise  their  employment  on  public  works 
and  highways  (73,800  to  37,492  votes  and  71,367  to  37,731  respectively).  A  measure  abolish- 
ing capital  punishment  was  referred  to  the  people  and  defeated  in  November  ipi2  (64,578 
to  41,951).  An  "honour"  system  by  which  convicts  ai^e  pledged  to  observe  certain  rules  and 
are  not  constantly  policed  and  kept  in  confinement  has  been  successfully  introduced,  largely 
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through  the  efforts  of  Governor  West.     (See  articles  in  CaUier'st  May  4^  1912,  and  Review  p/ 
Reviews  (New  York),  Jan.  1912). 

History. — The  legislature  in  19 11  was  Republican  (by  majority  of  80  in  joint  session) 
but  the  governor,  elected  for  the  term  191 1-15,  was  a  Democrat,  Oswald  West  (b.  1873), 
who  had  been  state  land  agent  in  1903-07  and  a  member  of  the  state  railroad  commis- 
sion in  1907-10.  He  took  a  particular  interest  in  the  state  penal  institutions,  introducing 
the  "honour"  system  referred  to  above  and  putting  convicts  to  work  on  roads  and  in 
state  institutions.  In  June  191 1  he  personally  captured  a  convict  who  escaped  while 
at  work  at  the  state  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Salem.  He  supported  the  meas-< 
ure  abolishing  capital  punishment,  defeated  in  November  191 2.  Pending  the  result 
of  the  vote  on  this  measure  he  had  reprieved  all  condemned  murderers.  On  December  13 
four  such  criminals  were  hanged.  The  political  history  of  the  state  centres  around  iu. 
direct  legislation  rather  than  the  issues  of  the  old  p)olitical  parties.  Many  of  the  more 
radical  measures  were  drafted  (and  strongly  urged)  by  the  People^s  Power  League  of 
Oregon,  the  secretary  of  which  is  William  Simon  U^Ren  (b.  1859),  the  leading  exponent 
of  " Oregon"  ideas.  The  publicity  pamphlet  published  by  the  state  and  containing  all 
measures  (and  arguments  thereon)  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  people  in  191 2  contained 
256  pages — exclusive  of  local  acts  inserted  in  copies  for  six  counties  of  the  stale.  The 
regular  ballot  was.  18  X  34  in.  In  the  presidential  primaries  Woodrow  Wilson  received 
9,588  votes  to  7,857  for  Clark,  and  Roosevelt  28,905  to  22,491  for  LaFoUette  and  20,517 
for  Taft;  but  the  Progressives  failed  to  re-nominate  for  United  States  senator  Jonathan 
Bourne,  Jr.  (b.  1855),  president  of  the  National  Progressive  Republican  League  and  as 
well  known  outside  the  state  as  U'Ren  was  within  it  as  a  promoter  of  direct  legislation. 
The  Progressives  nominated  for  United  States  senator  A.  E.  Clarke,  the  Republicans, 
Ben  Selling,  president  of  the  state  senate,  and  the  Democrats,  Harry  Lane.  Bourne 
was  nominated  by  petition  and  appeared  on  the  ballot  as  an  "Independent  Progressive.'* 
The  election  was  a  close  contest  between  Selling  and  Lane,  but  the  latter  was  successful, 
and  his  choice  was  ratified  by  the  legislature,  January  21, 19 13.  Two  Republicans  and 
I  Republican-Progressive  were  elected  representatives*  in  Congress;  in  the  62nd  Congress 
there  were  2  Republicans — the  state  has  3  representatives  under  the  new  apportionment. 
The  new  legislature  will  have  a  Republican  majority  of  62  (26  in  senate  and  36  in  house). 
Woodrow  Wilson  carried  the  state,  receiving  47,064  votes  to  37,600  for  Roosevelt,  34,- 
673  for  Taft  and  13,343  for  Debs  (who  had  7,339  in  1908).  The  Portland  Oregonian, 
which  has  consistently  opposed  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall,  was  the  only  im- 
portant Taft  organ. 

On  December  19,  191 2,  at  Warrenton,  the  first  woman  was  elected  mayor  of  a 

municipality  in  the  state;  she  received  a  plurality  of  only  16  votes.     In  November  1912 

Baker  voted  to  retain  its  commission  charter,  and  a  commission  charter  for  Portland 

was  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin.  " 

Bibliography. — General  Laws,  (Salem,  191 1);  departmental  reports;  the  official  jqii 
Blue  Book  {ibid.);  Wm.  I.  Marshall,  Acquisition  of  Oregon  and  the  Long  Suppressed  Evidence 
about  Marcus  Whitman  (2  vols.  Seattle,  loii);  T.  T.  Geer  (governor  in  1 899-1903),  Fifty 
Years  in  Oregon  (New  York,  191 1);  A.  H.  Eaton,  The  Oregon  System;  the  Story  of  Direct 
Legislation  in  Oregon  (New  York,  191 2);  J.  D.  Barnett,  "The  Operation  of  the  Recall  in 
Oregon"  in  American  Political  Science  Review  (Feb.,  1912);  Men  of  Oregon  (Portland,  19H). 
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Population  (1910)  7,665,111   (21.6%  more  than  in  1900).    In  density  (171  to  the 

sq.  m.  )  the  state  ranked  6th.    The  foreign-born  whites  increased  from  15.6%  in  1900 

to  18.8%  in  1 910,  native-born  whites  decreasing  proportionally.     The  percentage  of 

negroes  remained  the  same  (2^5).    The  urban  population  increased  from  54.7%  of  the 

total  (in  190  places  each  having  more  than  2,500  inhabitants)  in  1900  to  60.4%  (in 

263  such  places)  in  1910.     Rural  (unincorporated)  territory  contained  36.8%  of  the 

lotal  in  1900  and  32%  in  191  o.     Of  the  urban  population  nearly  one-half  was  Id  two 

1  There  was  one  Progressive  nominee  for  representative. 
*  See  E.  B.  xxi,  105  et  seq. 
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cities  with  more  than  500,000  inhabitants,  about  one-eighth  in  the  8  cities  between  50,000 
and  500,000,  about  one-fifth  in  the  53  places  between  10,000  and  50,000,  and  an- 
other fifth  in  the  200  places  between  2,500  and  10,000  (84  between  5,000  and  10,000 
and  116  between  2,500  and  5,000). 

The  following  places  had  more  than  25,000  each:  Philadelphia,  1,549,008  (1,293,- 
697  in  1900);  Pittsburg,  533,905  (4S^»Si2  in  1900);  Scranton,  129,867;  Reading,  96, 
071;  Wilkte-Barre,  67,105;  Erie,  66,525;  Harrisburg,  64,186;  Johnstown,  55,482;  Al- 
toona,  52,127;  Allentown,  51,913;  Lancaster,  47,227;  York,  44,750;  McKeesport,  42,- 
694;  Chester,  38,537;  New  Castle,  36,280;  Williamsport,  31,860;  Easton,  28,523;  Norris- 
town  (borough),  27,875;  Shenandoah  (borough),  25,774;  Hazleton,  25,452. 

Agriculture. — The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  19,371,015  to  18,586,832  between  1900 
and  1910  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  13,209,183  to  12,673,519;  the  average  farm 
acreage  fell  from  86.^  to  84.8;  and  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  from  $1,051,629,175 
to  $1,253,274,862  ($630,430,010  land;  $410,638,745  buildings;  $70,726,055  implements: 
$141,480,052  domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  64.8  %  was  in  farms  in  19 10.  The  average 
value  of  farm  land  per  acre  was  $33.92.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (164,229 
by  owners,  3*951  by  managers  and  51,105  by  tenants).  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates) 
the  principal  crops  were:  Indian  corn,  61,582,000  bu.  (1,449,000  A.);  wheat,  22,320,000  bu. 
(i,2io,ooo  A.);  oats,  36,377,000  bu.  (1,099,000  A.);  bariey,  102,000 bu.  (7,000  A.);  rye,  4,935.- 
000  bu.  (282,000  A.)j  buckwheat,  7,405,000  bu.  (306,000  A.);  potatoes,  28,885,000  bu.  (265,- 
000  A.);  hay,  4,537,000  tons  (3,i73,C)00  A.);  and  tobacco,  64,090,000  lbs.  (44,200  A.).  In 
1909  (U.S.  Census)  the  value  of  vegetables  other  than  potatoes  was  $10,013,920;  of  flowers 
and  plants;  $3,803,418;  nursery  products,  $922,569;  small  fruits,  $1,175,016  (strawberries, 
$759.i54»  currants,  $272,337);  orchard  fruits,  $8,677,986  (apples,  $5i557i6i6;  peaches  and 
nectarines,  $I,35M75;  cherries,  $900,975;  plums  and  prunes,  $306,005,  and  pears  $356,240); 
grapes,  $850,708.  On  Tan.  i,  1912  there  were  on  farms:  572,000  horses,  44,000  mules,  943,000 
milch  cows,  627,000  other  neat  cattle,  883,000  sheep  and  1,141,000  swine. 

The  state  college,  co-operating  with  the  Federal  department  of  agriculture,  carries  on 
investigations  in  animal  nutrition,  and  manufactures  Swiss  types  of  cheese.  The  Federal 
department  has  a  field  dairy  laboratory  at  Troy,  Bradford  county.  In  191 1  the  legislature 
passed  a  law  requiring  that  apiaries  be  inspected  twice  each  Summer  and  f6rbidding  the  keep- 
ing of  diseased  bees,  and  created  a  commission  to  investigate  chestnut  blight;  it  appropriated 
$50,000  a  year  for  encouraging  agriculture  through  county  commissioners.  In  February  191 2 
a  conference  representing  20  states  was  held  at  Harrisburg  to  consider  what  could  be  done 
to  check  the  chestnut  tree  blight.  In  September  a  report  was  made  to  the  governor  by  the 
commission  which  said  that  no  reniedy  had  yet  been  found  but  that  attempts  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease  had  met  with  some  success. 

Mineral  Products, — Total  value,  191 1,  $414,112^373.  In  coal  the  state  ranked  ist  with 
90,^164,067  tons  of  anthracite  ($1751189^92)  and  144,754,163  tons  of  bituminous  ($146,347,- 
858);  in  natural  gas,  2nd,  $18,010,706  (less  than  in  any  year  since  1903);  and  in  petroleum, 
5th,  $10,894,074  (less  than  in  1910).  A  comjMiny  at  Dickson  City  in  1911  manufactured 
more  than  one-third  of  the  briquettes  made  in  the  country;  another  briquette  plant  at 
Lansford  was  rebuilt  in  191 1.  In  pig  iron  Pennsylvania  ranked  1st,  with  9,581,109  tons 
valued  at  $136,328,507  (not  includedf  in  the  grand  tptal).  The  value  of  iron  ore  was  $539,553 
(514,920  tons).  In  slate  the  state  ranked  1st -with  an  output  valued  at  $3,431,351,  three- 
fifths  of  the  total  for  the  country;  and  it  was  1st  in  sand  and  gravel  ($3,025,267),  2nd  in  clay 
products,  $20,270,033  (more  than  one-tenth  being  pottery),  ist  in  Portland  cement,  $19,306,- 
349  (the  state  has  two  large  natural  cement  plants),  and  in  stone,  $8,147,505  (more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  total),  the  largest  item  being  limestone  ($5,243,045),  and  1st  in  lime  $2,688,374 
(more  than  one-sixth  of  the  country's  total). 

Manufactures. — In  the  value  of  products  manufactured  Pennsylvania  has  ranked  2nd 
since  1859  and  in  1909  was  2nd  to  New  York.  In  1904-^  the  number  of  establishments 
increased  from  23,495  to  27,563  and  that  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  855,392 
to  1,002,171  (wage-earners  fi-om  76^,282  to  877,543);  capital  invested  from  $1,995,837,000 
to  $2,749,006,000;  and  value  of  products  from  •1,955,551,000  to  $2,626,742,000.  One-third 
of  this  total  was  reported  from  three  industries,  in  each  of  which  the  state  ranked  1st:  iron 
and  steel  works,  including  rolling-mills,  $500,3441,000,  being  more  than  one-half  the  country 's 
total  for  this  industry;  foundry  and  machine-shops,  $210,746,000 — and  iron  and  steel  from 
blast  furnaces  $168,578,000  (56.9%  more  than  in  1904),  being  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  total 
for  the  country.  Other  industries  were:  tanning,  currying  and  finishing  leather,  $77,926,000, 
the  state  ranking  ist  in  this  industry;  the  manufacture  of  woollen,  worsted  and  felt  goods, 
$77,447,000;  car  construction  and  repairing  by  steam  railway  companies,  $76,035,000;  silk 
fnanuiacture,  $62,061,000  (57.8  %more  than  in  19C4);  lumber  and  timber,  $57,454,000;  refin- 
ing petroleum,  $53,088,000,  Pennsylvania  ranking  2nd;  slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  $51,- 
851,000;  coke  manufacture,  $51,816,000,  in  which  the  state  ranked  ist;  tobacco  manufactures, 
$50,161,000;  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  $49,658,000,  in  which  the  state  was  and;  brewing  malt 
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liquors,  l47»7iSiQOO»  the  state  being  and;  6our  and  grist-miUing,  l44t793tO00;  men's  clothing, 
$39,682,000,  and  women 's  clothing,  $32,837 ,000;  cotton  goods,  $33,9 17, 000;  glass,  $;}2,8i8,QOO, 
the  state  being  1st;  dectrical  machinery,  $3ii35i,ooo;  railway  cars  not  made  by  railway  com- 
panics,  $27,5io»ooo,  the  state  being  1st;  tin  and  terne  plate  manufacture,  $25,234,000,  in  which 
the  state  ranked  ist;  carpet  and  rug-makings  excluding  rag  carpet,  $24,879,000;  and  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturing,.  $2O,2i9t00O. 

Philadelphia  ranked  3rd  among  the  manufacturing  cities  of  the  country  with  a  product 
value  of  $746,076,000,  including  12  %  of  the  state's  output  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  31*8  % 
of  the  carpets  and  rugs,  12.6  %  of  the  woollens  and  worsteds,  and  more  than  00  %  of  the  wo* 
men's  clothing.  Pittsburg  ($2^3,454,000)  was  7th,  and  there  were  many  larp[e  ostablish* 
ments  just  outside  the  city  limits;,  the  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills  and  foundries  furnished 
more  than  half  of  the  city 's  total.  Other  important  manufacturing  centres  were:  keading, 
SSi.i35»oooi  Johnstown, -$48,106,000;  McKeesport,  $42,494,000— principally  pipes  and  tubes* 
of  which  the  city  is  the  largest  producer  in  the  country;  New  Castle,  $38,037,500;  South 
Bethlehem,  $26,417,000;  Scranton,  $26,385,000,  principally  silk;  AUentown,  $26,263,000; 
Erie,  $24,226,000;  and  Harrisburg,  $22,72^,000. 

Transportation.  — R»i\vfaky  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  11,639.72.  In  191 1  the  legislature 
passed  a  uniform  bill  of  lading  act,  established  a  state  highway  department,  and  planned  the 
development  of  nearly  300  routes  for  state  highways.  The  Federal  government  in  191 1  com* 
pleted  the  work  of  increamng  the  depth  of  the  Delaware  below  Philadelphia  and  be^n  work 
on  a  channel  (12  ft.  deep;  200  ft.  wide)  in  the  Delaware  between  Philadelphia  and  irenton; 
completed  two  locks  on  the  Monongahela  river  and  began  three  dams  on  the  Ohio  in  the  state. 
The  Erie  harbour  was  practically  completed  in  1912.  In  Philadelphia  the  first  of  a  series  of 
municipal  piers  for  trans- Atlantic  steamships  was  completed  in  191 1. 

Legislation. — The  legislature  met  in  regular  session  from  January  3  to  N(ay  25,  191 1.  It 
submitted  to  the  people  constitutional  amendnients  (ratified  in  Nov*  191 1)  exempting  from 
the  debt  limit  all  debts  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia  for  subways,  docks,  wharfs, 
etc. ;  changing  the  district  courts  and  common  {>leas  courts  of  Philadelphia  to  fiv€  common 
pleas  courts  each  with  three  judges  and  replacing  the  number  of  common  pleas  courts  in 
Allegheny  county  by  one  common  pleas  court.  Several  other  amendments  went  over  to 
the  19 1 3  legislature j  one  making  it  possible  for  the  state  to  issue  bonds  for  $^0,000,000  for 
improving  and  rebuilding  highways;  another  adding  to  the  list  of  local  or  special  laws  which 
the  legislature  shall  not  pass;  another  on  the  election  of  judges;  another  for  the  padation  of 
property  for  assessment  and  taxation,  and  a  new  article  providing  that  municipal  obligations 
tor  waterworks,  subways,  etc.  (except  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia)  should  not  be 
considered  in  reckoning  the  constitutional  debt  limit.  .      • 

Instead  of  two  annual  election  primaries  there  is  to  be  one  each  year,  an  autumn  primary 
in  September  of  odd  numbered  years  and  a  spring  primary  in  April  of  even  numbered  years. 
Unnaturalised  foreign-bprn  residents  are  subject  to  taxes  laid  in  the  state,  except  poll  taooes 
for  voters.  The  term  of  the  director  of  the  legislative  {reference  bureau  was  changed  from 
"during  good  behaviour"  to  four  years,  and  he  was  ^ade  an  ex-^fficio  advisor  to  the  legisla- 
ture. A  court  of  common  pleas  is  required  (formerly  was  permitted)  to  have  jurisdiction  in 
divorce  cases,  and  a  new  code  regulates  divorce  procedure;  a  new  marital  code  was  passed  in 
191 1 .  The  salaries  of  state  judges  were  increasea-ne.f.  that  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  to  $i3i5oo;  that  of  associate  justice  to  $13,000,  etc. 

The  I2tn  of  October  ("Columbus  Day")  was  made  a  public  holiday. 

The  term  of  mayor  in  all  cities  was  niade  4  years;  that  of  select  cpuncilmen  4  years  and 
that  of  common  councilmen  2  years;  in  the  second  class  cities  the  legislative  branch  was 
made  one  council  (instead  of  a  select  council  and  a  common  council)  of  5  members  with  one 
additional  member  for  each  75»ooo  of  population;  in  the  case  of  cities  between  200,000  and 
500,000  the  governor  appointed  the  first  council  to  act  until  January  19x2.  Governor 
Tener*s  appointees  in  Pittsburg  were  re-elected  in  November.  . 

A  city  plan  commission  in  Philadelphia  was  organised  in  191 1.  Departments  of  supplies 
and  of  city  planning  and  an  art  commission  were  added  to  the  ten  executive  departments  in 
second  class  cities;  and  a  department  of  recreation  in  first  class  cities.  In  cities  of  the  first 
class  all  plumbers  must  be  licensed  and  registered  and  the  act  specifies  the  necessary  fittings 
for  all  building[s.     Cities  of  the  second  class  are  allowed  to  rotate  the  smoke  nuisance. 

A  commission  on  the  proper  and  safe  construction  of  buildings  was  appointed  to  report 
to  the  legislature  of  1^13,  and  a  committee  was  also  appointed  to  report  on  vaccination^ 
Fire  drills  are  required  in  public  schools  and  in  factories  and  industrial  establishments  which 
employ  women.  The  office  of  state  fire  marshal  was  created,  and  that  of  fire  marshal  in 
first  class  cities.  The  use  of  fire  crackers  and  of  blank  cartridges  was  regulated  by  two  acts^ 
one  dealing  with  their  size  and  another  with  their  contents.  There  are  to  be  county  and  city 
inspectors  of  weights  and  measures.  A  bureau  of  standards  was  created  as  a  part  ot  the  state 
department  of  internal  affairs.  AH  baby  farms  must  be  licensed,  and  all  midwives  must  be 
licensed  and  registered.  Pandering  and  engaging  in  the  white  slave  trade  were  made  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  for  a  minimum  term  of  ten  years.  Laws  forbid  the 
adulteration  of  sausage,  of  milk,  and  of  drugs,  and  the  state  pharmaceutical  examining  board 
Was  required  to  build  a  drug  testing  laboratory. 
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'  An  elaborate  code  for  bituminous  coal  mining  was  passed.  Boys  under  14  and  all  women 
and  girls  ai^  forbidden  to  work  in  such  mines.  Boys  under  16  may  not  work  unless  an  em- 
ployment  certificate  is  filed  and  boys  under  18  may  not  load  coal  unless  they  are  working  with 
an  older  workman.  Inside  buildings  in  all  coal  mines  must  be  of  incombastibfe  materials. 
A  commission  was  appointed  to  codify  the  anthracite  xnining  laws,  and  a  commission  was 
created  on  industrial  accidents;  its  report  with  an  elective  compensation  bill  will  be  acted 
upon  by  the  191 3  legislature.  Moisting  engineers  in  mines  are  not  to  work  more  than  8  hours 
a  day.  Tanneries  were  omitted  from  tne  list  of  places  in  which  boys  under  18  were  forbidden 
to  work.  If  the  father  of  a  minor  does  not  contribute  to  his  support  for  six  months,  the 
mother  has  a  ri^ht  to  his  services.  Blackmailing  was  made  a  misdemeanour,  and  also  the 
soliciting  or  receiving  by  an  emplo>rer  or  foreman  of  a  price  for  giving  employment. 

Finance, — The  governors  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  invited  to  a  con- 
ference on  taxing  oil,  gas  and  bituminous  coal,  but  nothing  was  done  by  these  states.  The 
tax  commission  of  1909  reported  in  191 1  and  was  continued  for  another  two  years.  County 
sinking  fund  commissions  were  created  in  each  county.  The  insurance  laws  were  thoroughly 
revised  by  an  act  creating  an  insurance  department,  the  commissioner  of  which  is  appointed 
by  the  governor.  A  uniform  stock  transfer  law  was  passed  and  directors  of  banks  and  of 
banking  concerns  were  required  to  take  oath  of  office  to  administer  diligently  and  honestly. 
By  a  law  of  191 1  estates  passing  to  legally  adopted  children  are  not  siibject  to  a  collateral 
inheritance  tax.  There  was  in  the  treasury  on  EJecember  i ,  191 1,  $12,923,370.  The  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  J9I2,  were  $32,374,890,  and  the  expenditures  $35,516,- 
410,  leaving  a  balance  of  $9,781,850.  The  state  debt  was  $651,160,  and  a  sinking  fund  had 
a  surplus  of  $126,351  over  the  amount  of  this  debt. 

EMticalion. — In  191 1  a  school  code,  drafted  by  a  commission  appointed  iti  1907  and  amend- 
ed by  the  legislature,  was  passed.  It  does  away  with  independent  districts  under  special 
laws  and  classifies  districts  by  population,  each  class  having  uniform  la^'s;  "independent 
districts"  in  the  future  will  be  districts  not  co-extensive  with  other  governmental  units,  and 
Will  be  controlled  by  laws  for  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  A  state  board  of  education  is 
treated,  but  it  has  no  very  great  power,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  still  in 
control.  The  state  school  fund  and  its  income  are  to  be  managed  by  the  board  of  education 
— its  principal  function.  The  state  is  gradually  to  take  over  the  13  "state"  normal  schools 
which  formerly  received  state  recognition  and  aid,  but  were  local  or  stock  company  schools. 
There  will  be  a  larger  de^ee  of  state  control  over  other  teachers'  training  schools.  The  new 
code  makes  definite  provision  for  industrial  education,  and  authorites  the  superintendent  to 
appioint  an  expert  assistant  in  this  branch,  one  in  agricultural  education  ^nd  One  in  drawing. 
It  provides  for  a  medical  inspection  of  pupils.  In  cities  of  the  first  class  members  of  the 
board  of  education  are  appointed  by  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas;  but  boards  of  school 
visitors  for  each  ward  are  elected  by  popular  vote.  In  all  other  districts  directors  are  elected. 
The  school  fund  is  distributed  one-half  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  paid  teachers  and  the 
other  half  on  the  basis  of  the  school  population  in  the  district.  The  board  of  directors  of 
any  district  may  establish  a  retirement  fund  for  teachers.  The  minimum  salary  for  any  public 
school  teacher  is  raised  from  $40  to  $45,  and  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching  from  $50 
to  $55.  The  legislature  appropriated  for  the  two  years  1912-I3,  $15,000,000  for  the  support 
of  public  schools  and  normal  schools,  and  $260,000  for  the  normal  schools. 

For  the  school  year  ending  June  5;  191 1  the  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  was  1,286,273; 
the  average  daily  attendance,  1,028,290;  and  the  length  of  the  average  school  year,  8.52 
months.    The  total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  were  $42,137,647. 

In  1910  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  5-9%  (6.1  m  1900)  was  illiterate. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  College  at  Cambridge  Springs  was  opened  on  October  26, 
1912  with  an  address  by  President  Tiaft;  it  had  335  students  registered  and  a  faculty  of  10 
(7  Poles).  On  June  5,  191 1,  Eugene  A.  Noble  (b.  1865),  then  president  of  Goucher  College, 
Baltimore,  was  elected  president  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle;  he  took  office  September  i, 
1912.  The  year  1912  was  marked  by  a  reorganisation  of  the  faculty  and  administration  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Late  in  the  year  work  was  begun  on  graduate  school 
buildings  for  the  University.  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  191 1  received  a  bequest  of  $750,000 
from  Miss  Carola  WoerishoeflPer  (1885- J911)*  of  the  class  of  1907.  The  death  in  1912  of  the 
widow  of  R.  N.  Carson  of  Philadelphia  releases  his  bequeist  of  $6,000,000  for  a  college  for 
fatherless  girls  at  Langhorne.  On  August  28,  1912,  the  new  Allegheny  Observatory  was 
dedicated  in  Riverview  Park,  Pittsburg.  On  April  24,  1912,  Allegheny  College,  Meadville, 
completed  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 

Penai  and  Charitable  Institutions, — The  state  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane  at  Fairview 
was  practically  completed  in  191 2t  and  the  homoeopathic  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  at 
Allentown,  is  now  in  use.  The  191 1  legislature  autnorised  the  release  of  first  offence  con- 
victs on  probation,  and  the  establishment  of  psychopathic  wards,  with  the  permission  of  the 

^  She  was  a  wealthy  New  Yorker  who  unostentatiously  did  much  for  factory  workers  in 
New  York  and  was  an  investigator  of  the  state  bureau  of  immigration  at  the  time  of  her  pre- 
mature death  in  an  accident.  See. the  Life  (Bryn  M«wr,  1912)  by  her  college  classmates 
with  introduction  by  Ida  Tarbell;  and  C.  M.  Syford  in  New  England  Ma^Oiine,  October  1912, 
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board  of  public  charities,  by  hospitals  which  maintain  both  medical  and  Burgio. 
give  lectures  on  mental  diseases     For  indigent  patients  treated  in  such  wards  the 
$2  a  day.     A  state  commission  appointed  m  191 1  is  tp  report  on  the  condition  of  tk 
minded  and  epileptic  in  the  state  and  on  the  advisability  of  their  being  segregatev 
legislature  appropriated  125,000  for  the  state  miners'  hospital  near  Shamokin  (and  % 
to  complete  buildings);  $94,500  for  the  similar  hospital  at  Hazieton;  $24,000  for  thi. 
Blossburg;  $21,000  for  that  at  Mercer;  $180,000  for  that  at  Fountain  Springs;  $2,900,000  lor 
the  care  and  treatment  of  indigent  insane;  $87,500  for  improvements  at  the  south-eastern 
insane  hospital  (Norristown);  $250,000  for  buildings  for  the  Philadelphia  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded;  $277,506  for  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  institution  for  feeble-minded  and 
epileptics  at  Spring  City  (and  $280,000  for  building) ;  and  large  sums  to  many  private  charities^ 
liospitals.  etc.     Tfe  state  has  purchased  5,000  acres  (mostly  farming  land)  in  Centre  county, 
for  a  new  western  penitentiary;  at  the  end  of  19 12  construction  work  had  not  begun.     Phila- 
delphia has  begun  an  experiment,  on  the  Byberry  tract,  in  farming  for  the  mildly  insane. 

History. — The  most  interesting  tendency  in  the  politics  of  the  state  in  igii-ia 
was  a  movement  towards  reform,  the  force  of  which  was  affected  by  quarrels  between 
state  politicians  and  also  by  the  establishment  of  the  National  Progressive  party.  In 
1 9 10  a  Keystone  Independent  party  nominated  two  Democrats  and  two  Republicana 
for  the  major  state  offices.  The  Republican  state  ticket  was  elected,  but  its  candidate 
for  governor,  John  Kinley  Tener  (b.  1863;  a  professional  baseball  player  in  1886  and. 
1888--90;  a  representative  in  Congress  in  1909-11)  received  only  415,611  votes  to  382,1 27 
for  the  Keystone  candidate,  William  H.  Berry  (b.  1852;  Democrat;  state  treasurer  in 
1906-10).  The  Democratic  candidate,  Webster  Grim  (b.  1866;  state  senatoc  since  1903), 
had  only  1 29,395. 

In  the  municipal  elections  of  1911  (November  7)  Rudolph  Blankenburg  (b.  1843). 
defeated  by  4,495  votes  George  Howard  Earle  (b.  1856),  a  lawyer  who  had  been  chosea 
at  the  Republican  primaries  (September  30)  over  William  S.  Vare,  whose  brothers  had 
been  state  senators  and  city  contractors  implicated  in  the  charges  against  the  previous 
(Republican)  administration  of  Mayor  John  Edgar  Reyburn.  The  other  Republican 
nominees  were  elected.  In  the  Democratic-Keystone  fusion -primaries  Blankenburg, 
a  manufacturer  and  philanthropist,  had  defeated  D.  Clarence  Gibboney,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Law  and  Order  Society  and  in  1910  candidate  of  the  Keystone-In- 
dependents for  lieutenant-governor.  In  Pittsburg  a  fusion  candidate  was  elected 
judge  of  the  common  pleas  court.  Socialists  were  elected  to  office-  in  New  Castle, 
Wheatland  and  Pymatuning  (township). 

•  An  attempt  was  made  to  reorganise  and  purify  the  Democratic  organisation  in 
r9ii.  James  McClurg  Guflfey  (b.  1839)  was  replaced  as  state  chairman  of  the  party 
by  George  Wilkins  Guthrie  (b.  1848),  who  had  been  mayor  of  Pittsburg  in  1906-09; 
and  Vance  CrisweU  McConnick  (b.  1872),  mayor  of  Harrisburgin  1902-05,  waspromi-* 
nent  in  the  reorganisation. 

In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1912,  Roosevelt  carried  the  Republican  primaries 
(April  13)  and  delegates-at-large  were  instructed  for  him  by  the  state  convention 
(May  i).  In  the  primaries,  at  the  Republican  national  convention,  until  the  delegation 
''  bolted  "  (June  19),  and  in  the  campaign  after  his  nomination  by  the  National  Pro- 
gressive party,  he  had  the  support  of  E.  A;  van  Valkenburg,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  J  and  of  William  Flinn,  a  contractor  of  Pittsburg,  and  a  political  rival  of 
Boies  Penrose  (b.  i860),  Republican,  United  States  senator  since  1897.  Penrose  was 
attacked  on  the  alleged  ground  that  he  was  an  agent  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  discredit  the  candidacy  of  Taft  because  he 
was  supported  by  Penrose.  Roosevelt  secured  control  of  the  state  party  organisation 
to  such  a  degree  that  Flinn  proposed  that  electors  pledged  to  him  should  be  put  on  the 
ballot  as  Republicans.  This  was  not  done,  but  on  the  official  ballot  there  were  8 
electoral  tickets,  the  Roosevelt  electors  appearing  thrice,  under  the  headings  Roosevelt 
Progressive,  Bull  Moose  and  Washington:*  This  was,  of  course,  of  some  advantage 
to  Roosevelt,  and  he  carried  the. state  (38  electoral  votes),  receiving  a  popular  vote 
of  444,426,  to  395,619  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  273,287  for  Taft,  and  80,915  for  Debs, 

'  A  state  organisation  of  Progressives  was  called  the  Washington  party. 
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whose  vote  in  1908  was  33,913.    The  state  representation  in  Congress  was  increased 

under  the  new  apportionment  from  32  to  36  by  the  addition  of  4  representatives-at- 
large.  All  the  representatives-at-large  and  16  elected  by  districts  were  Washington 
party  men,  4  were  chosen  as  Kepublicans  (not  on  Washington  ticket)  and  i^  as  Demo- 
crats.' There  will  be  no  change  in  the  United  States  Senate,  where  Penrose's  term 
expires  in  191 5,  and  George  Tener  Oliver  (b.  1848),  elected  in  1909  to  fill  out  the  un- 
expired term  of  Philander  Chase  Knox  (who  became  Secretary  of  State  in  President 
Taft's  cabinet),  was  elected  for  1911-17  on  January  i,  191 1..  The  Washington  party 
elected  a  state  treasurer  and  auditor  general,  and  will  be  si^ong  in  the  next  legislature, 
where  many  Kepublicans  were  elected  by  fusion.  The  Republican  -mentbership  is 
34  in  senate  and  127  in  house;  Democrats,  15  in  senate  and  $6  in  house;  Washington, 
without  fusion,  i  in  senate  and  15  in  house;  and  9  Keystone  candidates  in  the  house. 
Probably  only  one  senator  and  only  six  members  of  the  house  are  affiliated  with  Penrose 
and  the  ''stand  pat''  wing  of  the  Republican  party.  On  December  13,  1912^  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States -by  153  to  119  declared  vacant  the  seat 
of  Charles  C.  Bowman  of  the  nth  Pennsylvania  district,  charged  with  bribery. 

The  Harrisburg  Capitol  building  fraud  cases  (see  E,B.  xiii,  2 id)  culminated  in  19x9 
in  civil  suits  compelling  an  accounting  and  a  restitution  of  certain  moneys. 

On  August  13,  191 1  a  negro  accused  of  killing  a  policeman  while  resisting  arrest 
was  taken  by  a  mob  from  a  hospital  in  Coatesville  and  was  biumed  to  death.  The 
state  constabulary  was  ordered  out.  There  were  threats  of  more  disorder  on  October 
9  when  a  negro  assaulted  a  white  girl.  In  the  lynching  case,  although  many  members 
of  the  mob  were  recognised  at  the  time,  it  was  impossible. to  secure  a  conviction  or  a 
change  of  venue.  On  May  3,  191 2  a  prisoner  who  had  confessed  complicity  was  de- 
clared not  guilty  by  a  jury. 

A  coal  strike  in  the  anthracite  region  lasted  from  April  i  to  May  18,  191 2.  The 
strikers  gbt  recognition  of  the  union,  an  increase  of  wages  of  about  5  %  (they  had  asked 
for  20%),  and  a  four  year  agreement  (they  had  wanted  an  agreement  lasting  for  one  yeai 
only).  There  was  much  rioting  and  disorder  in  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre.  Another 
coal  strike  in  the  Irwin-Greensbuig  region,  Westmoreland  county,  began  in  March 
1910  and  ended  in  a  failure  on  July  5,  191 1. 

On  September  30, 191 1  the  dam  of  the  Bayless  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  at  Austin 
broke  and  76  persons  were  killed,  About  200  men  working  at  Austin  struck  on  Octo];>er 
6  for  an  8  hour  day;  they  were  driven  out  of  the  state  by  the  state  constabulary.  In 
May  1 91 1  about  6,000  shopmen  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  struck  for  ^ecOt^nition 
of  the  union;  they  were  unsuccessful.  A  strike  of  9,000  miners  in  Panther  Creek  Valley 
for  the  discharge  of  twonon-union  workmen  ended  late  in  September  191 2  with  a  victory 
for  the  strikers.  In  June  191 2  the  employees  of  the  National  Tube  Company  of  Pittsburg 
went  on  strike  for  increased  pay  and  greater  donveniences  in  their  working  places.  They 
got  most  of  their  demands.  At  Homestead  and  Braddock  there  was  in  November 
191 2  a  serious  strike  of  steel  workers;  to  whom  a  wage  increase  was  granted  but  whose 
leaders  were  discharged.  On  November  29  the  mills  attempted  in  ^^ain  to  resume  work. 
On  the  same  day  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  tried  to  call  a  general  strike. 

After  the  street-car  strike  of  191 2  the  Stotesbury  management  of  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company  introduced  an  elaborate  co-operative  plan  with  definite  wage 
increases,  pensions  and  death  benefits. 

Bibliography. — Session  Laws  (Harrisburg,  191 1);  Smull's  LefisUUive  Hand  Bookt  igr2 
{iind.};  the  Keport  on  Industrial  Siatisiics  (191 1)  of  the  secretary  of  internal  affaits;  othei 
official  publications;  A.  C.  Myers,  ed,,.  Narratives  of  Early  Pennsylvania,  West  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware^  1630-1/0/  (1912);  A.  Johnson,  The  Swedish  Settlements  on  the  Delaware  (2 
vols.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  191 1);  E.  R.  Turner,  The  Negro  in  Pennsylvania,  163Q-1861 
(1911);  J.  A.  Fitch,  The  Steel  Workers  (New  York,  1911);  M.  F.  Byington,  Homesttad:  Thi 
Households  of  a  Mill  Town  (New  York,  191 1). 

'  On  March  23,  1912,  died  Henry  Harrisoi  Bingham  (b-  1841),  representative  in  Congress 
«l"ce  *879,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War;  and  on  I>eCember  37,  19121 
John  Gciser  McHenry  (b.  1868),  Democrat,  representative  from  the  i6th  district  since  1907, 
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PopulaHon  (1910)  542,610;  26.6%  more  than  in  1900.  The.state  is  the  most  densely 
populated  in  the  Union;  in  1910  it  had  508.5  to  the  sq.  m.  In  1900  31.2  %  were  foreign- 
born  and  32.8%  of  foreign  parentage;  in  1910  32.8%  and  35.9%  The  percentage  of 
native  whites  decreased  from  66.6  to  65.4;  that  of  whites  of  native  parentage  from 
33.8  to  29.5.  In  1910,  96.7  %  of  the  total  was  in  25  incorporsited  places  each  with  more 
than  2,500  inhabitants;  in  1900, 95.1  %  in  23  such  places.  In  1910,  67.8%  was  in  the  4 
cities  and  one  town,  which  had  each  more  than  25,000.  The  following  places  had  more 
than  5,000  each:  Providence,  224,326  (in  1900, 175,597);  Pawtucket,  51,622;  Woonsocket, 
38,125;  Newport,  27,149;  Warwick  (town),  26,629;  Central  Falls,  22,754;  Cranston, 
21,107;  East  Providence  (town),  15,808;  Cumberland  (town),  10,107;  Lincoln  (town), 
9,825;  Westerly  (town),  8,696;  Bristol  (town),  8,5.65;  Burrillville  (town),  7,878;  Warren 
(town),  6^585;  Johnston  (town),  5,935;  Coventry  (town),  5,84)3;  North  Providence 
(town),  5,407;  and  South  Kingstown  (town),  5,176. 

Agriculture. — ^The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  455,602  to  443,308  between  1900  and 
I9i6,and  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  187,35410  178,344;  but  the  average  farm  acreage 
increased  from  82.9  to  83.6;  and  the  vahie  of  farm  property  from  $26,989,189  to  $32,990,739 
($15,009,981  land;  $12,922,879  buildings;  $1,781,407  im^ements;  $3,276,472  domestic 
animals).  Of  the  land  area  64.9%  was  in  farms  in  19 10.  The  average  value  of  farm  land 
per. acre  was  $33.86.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (4,087  by  owners,  251  by 
managers  and  954  by  tenants).  In  19 12  (preliminaiv  estimates)  the  principal  crops  were: 
Indian  corn,  456,000  bu.  (11,000  A.);  oats,  57,000  bu.  (2,000  A.);  potatoes,  565,000  bu. 
(5,000  A.)  and  hay,  66,000  tons  (58,000  A.),  in  1909  (U.S.  Census)  vegetables,  other  than 
potatoes,  were  grown  on  5,275  acres  and  were  valued  at  $636,656;  and  orchard  fruits  were 
worth  $£^7,639  (apples,  $147,125).  On  January  i,  1912  there  were  on  farms  10,000  horses, 
23,000  milch  cows,  1 1 ,000  other  neat  cattle,  7,000  sheep,  and  16,000  swine. 

In  1912  the  state  agricultural  experiment  station  made  important  studies  of  fowl  cholera, 
experiments  in  manuringand  in  soil  deficiency  and  field  experiments  on  individual  farms. 

Mineral  Products^^-^otaX  value,  191 1>  $1,088475.  Ibtone  was  valued  at  $958,753. 
Clay  products,  another  important  item,  were  not  reported  separately.  Mineral  waters, 
from  o  springs,  were  valued  at  $27,036  (22  %  less  than  in  1910). 

Manufactures,— In  1904-0^  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  1,617  to  1,951, 
and  that  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  104,299  to  122,641.  (wage-earners  from 
97,318  to  113,538,  20.9%  of  the  total  population);  the  capital  invested  from  $215,901,000 
to  $290,901 ,000;  and  the  value.of  products  from  $202, 1 10,000  to  $280,344,000.  The  principal 
products  were:  woollen,  worsted  and  felt  goods,  $74,600,000  (nearly  twice  as  much  as  m  189^9), 
ranking  Rhode  Island  3rd  in  this  industry;  cotton  goods,  $50,313,000  (nearly  twice  the  1 899 
product  value)*  the  state  being  ^th;  jewelry,  $20,685,000;  foundry  and  machine-shop  prod- 
ucts, $20^612,000;  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,  not  otherwise  reported,  $13,956,000;  electrical 
machinery*  apparatus  and  supplies^  $6,410,000;  silverware  and  plated  ware,  $6,198,000;  silk 
and  silk  gooos^  $4,584,000;  gold  and  silver,  reduced,  not  from  ore,  $4,442,000;  hosiery  and 
knit  goods,  $3,866,000;  printing  and  publishing,  $3,780,000;  malt  liquors,  $3,579,000;  and 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  $3,156,000. 

The  principal  manufacturing  centres  were:  Providence,  $120,2^1,000,  including  one* 
fourth  of  the  state's  textiles,.  98.A  %  of  the  manufactures  from  the  precious  metals  and  seven* 
tenths  of  the  foundry  and  niacnine-shop  products;  Pawtucket,  $37,696,000,  53.4%  being 
textiles,  mostly  cotton;  Woonsocket,  $28,218,500,  seven-tenths  being  textiles,  mostly  woollen; 
Warwick,  $10,589,000,  of  which  three-quarters  was  textiles,  moistly  cotton;  Cumberland^ 
$9,837,000  (more  than  five  times  as  much  as  in  1899) ;  East  Providence,  $7,146,000;  Cranston, 
$5*625,000  (four  times  as  much  as  in  1899);  and  Central  Fallsv  $5,471,000. 

Transportation.. — Railway'  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  211.77.  The  Southern  New 
England  Railway  Company  (chartered  April  l^io)  secured  in  191 1  the  necessary  approval 
for  a  line  from  ralmer,  Mass.,  to  Providence,  which  would  give  the  Central  Vermont  (con- 
trolled by  the  Grand  Trunk)  a  through  line  from  Montreal  to  Providence,  but  November  9, 
1 9 12  work  on  this  extension  suddenly. stopped.  It  was  suspected  that  this  was  the  result  of 
an  agreement  (some  terms  of'  which  were  published)  between  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  Sc  Hartford  Raiilway,  which  has  almost  a  monof!K>ly  of  transportation  in  New 
England;  but  it  was  publiclv  announced  that  the  cessation  of  work  was  a  part  of  a  general 
policy  of  retrenchment  by  the  Grand  Trunk  due  to  the  unsettled  money  market  in  Europe. 
A  Federal  Grand  Jury  began  investigation  of  this  cessation  of  work  on  December  3,  and  on 
the  2'}rd  indicted  the  presidents  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  railways  for  conspiracy!  The  Grand  Trunk  had  contracted  for  two  steamers  to  be 
run  from  Providence  to  New  York.     In  1911  the  Federal  government  began  work  improvin** 

*  See  E.  B.  xxiii,  248  et  seq. 
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Providence  river  and  harbour  (Act  of  1910),  the  dredging  of  an  i8-ft.  anchorage  area  in 
Newport  harbour,  and  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  Fawtucket  (Seekonk)  river. 

Legislation. — The  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  held  its  regular  sessions  in  January 
191 1  and  in  January  191 2.  An  amendment  to  the  constitution  providing  for  biennial 
terms  and  biennial  elections  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state, 
attorney-general,  general  treasurer  and  state  senators  and  representatives  was  approved 
by  popular  vote  on  November  7,  191 1.  A  statute  of  191 2  regulates  lobbying  and  re- 
quires, the  registration  on  a  le^slative  docket  of  agents  and  counsel  appearing  in 
behalf  of  measures  before  the  legislature;  and  there  were  created  a  board  of  control  and 
supply  to  control  all  state  institutions — a  board  of  state  charities  has  advisory  powers 
and  is  a  visiting  body  only — and  a  public  utilities  commission  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  holding  ofl5ce  for  six  years.  The  commission  is  to  regu- 
late public  utility  rates,  to  require  a  reasonable  service  and  to  insure  public  safety 
and  safe  equipment  of  common  carriers  and  for  public  utilities.  An  appeal'  lies  to 
the  supreme  court.     Rebating  and  unjust  discrimination  are  forbidden. 

Physicians  are  required  (191 1)  to  report  to  the  secretary  of  state  all  cases  of  tuberculous, 
cerebrch-spinal  meningitis  and  infantile  paralysis.  The  state  board  of  health  is  directed  to 
investigate  conditions  connected  with  such  cases  and  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  disease. 
An  annual  appropriation  was  made  (191 1)  for  medical  inspection  of  schools.     Cities  with  20,- 

000  or  more  inhabitants  accepting  provisions  of  an  act  of  191 1  for  the  abatement  of  the  smoke 
nuisance  are  to  elect  a  smoke  inspector  a&  a  regular  officer.  On  curfew  streets,  to  be  designat- 
ed by  the  police  commissioner  or  by  the  chief  of  ^lice,  no  child  unaccompanied  by  an  adult 
may  k>iter  after  9  p.m.  Providence  was  authorised  to  issue  1x50,000  in  bonds  for  public 
playgrounds  and  to  choose  its  city  officers  biennially  instead  of  annually.  A  state  board  of 
examiners  of  trained  nurses  was  created  and  the  act  provides  for  the  registration  of  all  trained 
nurses.     The  sale  of  wood  alcohol  and  all  other  poisons  was  regulated  by  statute  in  191 2. 

A  workmen's  compensation  act  of  191 2  (in  effect  Oct.  i)  resembles  the  Michigan  law, 
except  that  it  contains  no  provision  for  the  administration  of  the  fund  by  a  state  commissiooer 
of  insurance.  The  law  does  not  apply  to  domestic  service,  casual  labour  or  agricultare,  but 
applies  to  all  other  employers  of  nve  or  more  workmen.  The  acceptance  of  the  act  is  filed 
by  the  employer  with  the  commissioner  of  industrial  statistics  and  the  defense  of  negligence. 

01  fellow  employee's  fault  and  of  assumption  of  risk  are  abrogate.  Night  messenger  work 
between  5  p.m.  and  10  a.m.  may  not  be  done  by  those  under  21.  A  usury  law  makes  30  %  the 
maximum  for  an  actual  loan  greater  than  $50  and  on  a  loan  less  than  $50,  5  %  for  six  months 
and  thereafter  2}4  %  per  month.  Laws  were  passed  (191 1)  forbidding  rebating  by  insurance 
companies,  and  the  misrepresentation  of  terms  of  an  insurance  policy. 

Finance, — ^An  elaborate  tax  act  was  passed  in  19 12  creating  a  board  of  three  tax  commis- 
sioners to  have  general  charge  of  the  assessment  of  taxes.  Every  manufacturing,  mercantile 
and  miscellaneous  corporation  must  report  annually  to  the  tax  commissioners,  and  must  pay 
an  annual  tax  of  4  mills  on  its  "corporate  excess" — £.«.  a  portion  of  its  intangible  property  as 
determined  by  the  commissioners.  Bank  stock,  less  the  value  of  real  estate  and  United 
States  or  state  bonds  owned  by  the  bank,  must  pay  a  tax  of  4  niills.  Public  service  corpora- 
tions must  pay  i  %,  but  telegraph,  cable  and  telephone  corporations  2  %,  and  express  corpora- 
tions 3  %,  on  annual  gross  earmngs.  Shares  of  stock  in  the  hands  of  owners  are  exempt  from 
tax  if  the  corporations  pay  u  tax  on  their  gcosseamings.  Townsare  to  pay  to  the  state  treasurer 
9  of  a  mill  on  all  ratable  property.  Mutual  insurance  companies  must  pay  i  %  on  their  gross 
premiums:  other  insurance  companies  2  %.  On  November  7,  191 1,  the  people  approved  the 
issue  of  I6oo,ooo  in  4  %f  thirty  year  bonds,  the  third  state  highway  construction  loan. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  year  191 2  shows  cash  on  hand  January  i, 
$152,401;  receipts,  t$a$o,63^;  expendil!ures;  $3,335,013;  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
December  31  of  |68,020.     The  bonded  debt  was  $4,906,507,  and  the  floating  debt,  $150,000. 

Education., — Any  city  or  town  may  build  open  air  schools.  Towns  providing  manual 
training  and  instruction  in  household  arts  arc  to  receive  from  the  state  one-half  of  tne  cost  of 
apparatus.  The  state  board  of  education  is  to  arrange  for  post-graduate  courses  in  education 
in  Brown  University  and  to  appoint  persons  to  take  such  courses  each  year. 

In  19100!  the  population  10  vears  of  age  and  over  7.7  %  was  illiterate  (8.4  in  1900).  For 
the  school  year  19 12  the  school  population  (5  to  iS  years)  was  122,671;  total  enrollment, 
Si»799!  average  daily  attendance,  64,878;  average  school  year,  9  mos.  13  days;  school  revenue 
for  the  year,  ^2,576,106,  and  expenditures^  $2,404,652. 

In  1 91 2  a  fund  of  $1,000,000, — the  third  in  the  administration  of  President  Faunce, — 
was  collected  for  Brown  University. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions, — A  law  of  1 911  provided  for  paving  working  prisoners 
committed  for  non-payment  of  fine  and  costs  fifty  cents  a  day  for  the  first  thirty  days  of  their 
work  and  then  $1.00  a  day.     In  1912  the  president  of  the  metal  trades  department  of  the 
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Providence  Council  of  the  Anaerican  Federation  of  Labor  headed  a  movement  of  protest 
against  the  state's  entering  again  into  contracts  for  the  disposal  of  convict  labour. 

History, — In  191 1  and  in  1912  the  state  gubernatorial  elections  resulted  in  the  re- 
election of  Aram  J.  Pothier  (b.  1854),  a  French  Canadian  by  birth,  treasurer  of  several 
textile  D:iills  in  the  state,  mayor  of  Woonsocket  in  1894-95,  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
state  in  1898  and  governor  since  1909— a  longer  term  than  that  of  any  other  governor 
of  the  state.  He  was  affiliated  with  the  conservative  Republicans^  who  were  pecul^ 
iarly  strong  in  this  manufacturing  commonwealth.  In  191 1  he  defeated  his  Demo- 
cratic rival,  Lewis  A.  Waterman,  by  7,394  votes  (in  a  tdtal  vote  of  71,155);  in  191 2 
his  plurality  was  only  2,112  (34,433  to  32,321)  over  the  Democratic  nominee,  Theodore 
Francis  Green  (b.  1867),  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Providence,  the  Progressive  candidate, 
Albert  H.  Humes,  receiving  8,274.  The  Progressive  vote,  with  criticism  of  the  governor 
for  favouring  the  '*  machine,"  explains  his  decreased  plurality.  The  Socialists  polled 
t,66i  votes  for  governor  (1,392  in  191 1),  the  Prohibitionists  724  and  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party  260.  The  1913  legislature  is  Republican  but  has  more  Democratic  members 
than  the  191a  session — 6  in  the  senate  (out  of  38)  and  39  in  the  house,  which  has  100 
members.  The  state  (for  the  first  time)  gave  its  vote  to  the  Democratic  presidential 
electors,  as  Roosevelt  had  a  much  larger  following  than  Humes;  the  vote  was,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  30,412;  Taft^  27,703;  Roosevelt,  16,878;  and  Debs  2,049  (1*365.  in  1908). 
Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  United  States  senator  in  1881-1911,  announced  that  he  was  not 
a  candidate  for  re-»election,  and  Henry  Frederick  Lippitt*  (b.  1856)  a  cotton  manu- 
facturer and  a  conservative  Republican,  was  elected  January  18,  191 1  to  succeed  him. 
As  successor  to  George  Peabody  Wetmore  (b.  1846),  Rep.,  United  States  senator  1895- 
1913,  the  new  legislature  chose  (January  21,  1913)  Le  Baron  Bradford  Colt  (b.  1846), 
circuit  judge  since  1884.  Two  Democrats  and  one  Republican  represent  the  state 
(which  had  only  t"wo  Congressmen — one  Democrat  and  one  Republican  in  1911-12 — 
under  the  former  apportionment)  in  the  63rd  Congress.  George  Herbert  Utter  (b. 
1854),  Republican  owner  and  editor  of  the  Westerly  5««,  secretary  of  state  in  1891-94, 
lieutenant-governor  in  1:904,  governor  in  1905-06,  and  representative  in  Congress  in 
19 1 1-13,  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  but  died  two  days  before  the  election.  Zenas 
W.  Bliss,  lieutenant-governor  in  1912,  nominated  in  his  place,  was  defeated  (by  271 
votes)  by  Peter  Goelet  Gerry,  Democrat,  great  grandson  of  Elbridge  Gerry.  Provi- 
dence, as  usual,  voted  for  the  licence  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors;  and  it  elected 
as  mayor  a  Democrat,  Joseph  H.  Gainer  (unsuccessful  in  191 1),  over  Henry  Fletcher, 
Republican,  who  had  served  four  terms.  New  Shoreham  and  West  Greenwich  for 
the  first  time  voted  for  liquor  licence,  and  Smithfield  against  it,  making  30  licence  and 
8  ^'  no-licence  "  towns;  hereafter  the  vote  on  licence  will  be  biennial,  instead  of  annual. 
In  Newport  (December  3,  191 2)  Patrick  J.  Boyle,  mayor  for  13  years,  was  defeated 
by  William  MacLeod,  who  promised  a  "  business  administration." 

On  June  4,  191 2,  died  Royal  Chapin  Taft  (b.  1823),  textile  manufacturer  and 

capitalist,  and  Republican  governor  of  the  state  in  1888. 

Bibliography. — Public  Laws  igii,  jgi2  (Providence,  2  vols.);  Rhode  Island  Manual  iqjz 
(ibid,);  other  official  publications;  Gertrude  S.  Kimball.  Providence  in  Colonial  Times  (1912). 

SOUTH  CAROUNA  * 

Population  (1910)  1,515,400;  13.1%  more  than  in  1900.  There  was  in  1900-10 
a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  negroes  from  58.4  to  55.2.  Foreign-born,  whites  formed 
less  than  0.4%  of  the  total;  native  whites,  44.4%  (41.2%  in  1900).  Density  49.7  to 
the  sq.  m..  About  three-fourths  (in  1900  about  four-fifths)  of  the  population  was  in 
rural  territory  (unincorporated).     In  1910,  14.8%  of  the  total  was^in  the  25  places 

*  The  delegates  to  the  Republican  national  convention  were  instructed  for  Taft  by  the 
state  convention  (April  2^). 

^  *  His  father,  Henry  Lii>pitt,  was  governor  in  1875-77;  and  his  brother  Charles  Warner 
Lippitt,'  governor  in  1895-97. 

*  See  E.  B,  xxv,  499  et  seq. 
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(in  1900,  12.8%  in  20  places),  each  having  triore  than  2,500  inhabitants;  thbre  were 
13  places  with  5,000  or  more,  as  follows:  Charleston,  58,833  (in  1900,  55,807);  Columbia, 
26,319;  Spartanburg,  17,517;  Greenville,"  15,741;  Anderson,  9,654;  Sumter,  8,109; 
Rock  Hill,  7,216;  Florence,  7,057;  Greenwood,  6,614;  Orangeburg,  5,906;  Union  (town), 
5,623;  Georgetown,  S>S3o;  and  Newberry  (town),  5,028. 

Agrituliure, — ^The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  13,985,014  to  13,512,028  between  1900 
and  1910,  and  the  improved  laiid  from  5,775,741  to  6,097,999;  the  average  farm  acreage  fell 
from  90.0'to  76.6,  but  the  value  of  larm  property  increased  from -$153,591, 159  to  $392,128,314 
($268,774,854  land;.  $64*1 13«237  buildings;  $14,108,853  implements;. $45, 13 1,380  domestic 
animals) *  The  average  value  ot  -farm  laiuL  per  acre  was  $  1 9.89.  Of  the  l^d  area  69.2  %  was 
in  farms  in  1910.  Farms  were  pperated  largely  by  tenants  (111,221  by  tenants,  64,350  by 
owners  and  863  by  managers).  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal  crops  were: 
Indian  cpm,  34,278,000  b*.  (1,91^,000  A.);  wheat,  727,000  bu.  (79,000  A.);  oats,  6,966,000 
bu.  (324,000  A.);  rye,  28,000  bu.  (3,000  A.);  potatoes,  900,ooQbu.  (10,000  A.);  hay*  223,000 
tone,  (194,000  A.);  cottdn,  1,184,000  bales  (219  lbs.  per  A,);  tobacco»  24,500,000  lbs.  (35,000 
A.);  and  rice,  200,000  bii.  (8,000  A.).  In  1909  (U.S.  Census)  the, value  of  vegetables  other 
than  potatoes  was  $3,705,991;  of  small  fruits,  $113,254;  of  orchard  rru its,  $956,376;  of  grapes, 
$88,620.  On  January  i,  1912  there  were  on  farms:  82^,000  horses,  166,000  mules,  185,000 
n^ilch  cows,  215,000  other  neat  cattle,  34,000  sheep  and  797,000  swine. 

^  The  l^islature  gave  scholarships  in  ulemson  Agricultuial  and  Mechanical  Cc4lege.to  the 
winners  in  the  corn  growing  contests  in  boys'  corn  clubs  in.  19 1 1  and  scholarships  in  Winthrop 
College  to  giris  who  had  cultivated  com  and  tomatoes  extensively.  The  establishment  of 
boys*  com  clubs  and  of  girls*  tomiato  clubs  was  largely  due  to  J.  E.  Swearingen,  state  superin- 
tendent of  education,  who  though  totally  blind  has  done  much  for  practical  education  and 
scientific  farming.  A  crop  pest  commission  w^^s  created  in  19 12  and  was  empowered  to 
appoint  a  state  entomologist  and  a  state  plant  patholo^str  The  legislature  also  created  a 
state  warehouse  commission  to  establish  a  system  of  Warehouses  throughout  the  state  to 
store  cotton  and  other  commodities.  The  tmstees  of  Clemson  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  were  authorised  in  191 1  to  establish  two  or  more  experiment  stations.  In  191 2  the 
name  of  the  state  department  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  irrigation  was  changed  to  the 
department  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  industries. 

Mineral  Products, -^^TotsX  value,  191 1,  $I ,804,115.  Phosphate  rock,  all  land  rock,  market- 
ed was  valued  at  $673,156  (169,156  tons;  tons  mined  182,289).  The  value  of  clay  products 
was  $669,794  (all  but  $6,000  brick  and  tile)«  A  little  g:old  is  still  recovered  from  dry  ore;  in 
191 1  the  value  was  $20, 100.  In  that  year  for  the  first  time  a  little  barytes  was  reported  from 
the  state.  The  value  of  mineral  waters  was  $42,099.  Granite  was  quarried  worth  $193,748, 
and  marble,  limestone,  etc.,  brought  the  total  for  stone  up  to  $336,467. 

Manufactures,— In  1904-^)9  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  1,399  to  1,854 
and  that  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  63,071.  to  78,040  (wage^earners  from 
59,441  to  73,046);  capital  from  $113,422,000  to  $173,221,000;  and  value  ot  products  from 
♦79.376,000  to  $1 13,236,000.  In  1909  the  products  ofcotton  mills  were  valued  at  $65,930,000 
— 58.2%  of  the  total  for  all  manufactures;  this  was  about  eight-ninths  more  than  in  1899 
and  ranked  the  state  3rd  among  the  cotton  manufacturing  states,  a  remarkable  showing  in 
view  of  the  recent  development  of  this  industry  in  the  South.  Among  other  important 
products  were:  lumber  ana  tiinber,  $13,141 ,000 ;xotto9seed  oil  and  cake,  $10,903,000;  and 
fertilisers,  $9,025,000,  tanking  the  state  3rd  in  this  industry.  The  principal  manufacturing 
cities  were:  Charleston,  $6,951,000;  Columbia,  $5,872,000;  Spartanburg,  $3,276,000,  and 
Greenville,  $2,T42«ooOk 

Transportation. — Railway  mileage^  January  i,  1912,'  3,489.64.  In  1912  the  Federal 
government  had  nearly  completed  the  inland  waterway  between  Charieston  and  Alligator 
Creek,  and  had  made  the  Charleston  harbour  channel.  26  ft.  deep  and  500  ft.  wide — the  depth 
projected  is  28  ft.  and  the  width  1,000  ft. 

Legislation. — The  regular  session  of. the  legislature  was  held  from  January  10  to 

February  18,  191 1,  and  a  special  session  from*  January  9  to  February  29,  191 2.     In 

191 1  the  legislature  reorganised  the  supreme  court,  which  now  consists  of   a  chief 

justice  and  four  associate  justices,  who  hold  office  for  ten  years;  a  majority  of  the  justices 

must  agree  on  a  decision  and  there  must  always  be  an  odd  number  of  justices  on  the 

bench.    The  legislature  passed  concurrent  resolutions  in  191 1  urging   the  adoption 

of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  and  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 

providing  lor  a  direct  vote  for  United  Stat^  senators,  and  in  191 2  asking  for  aid  from 

the  Federal  government  for  the  Catawba  Indians  of  the  state. 

'  A  law  of  1911  requires  marriage  licences.  The  legislation  both  in  191 1  and  1912  was  very 
largely  on  special  and  local  matters.  Counties  which  voted  in  1909  on  the  adot^tion  of  the 
dispensary  system  may  vote  for  or  against,  in  August  1913,  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
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In  1913  Jasper  county  (county-seat,  Ridgeland)  was  created  from  Beaufort  and  Hampton 
counties,  and  the  creation  of  ill-shaped  counties,  more  than  four  times  as  long  as  their 
width,  was  forbidden.  The  power  of  the  public  service  commission  wasextcndcd  to  Cnarlcbton, 
formerly  ejcempted,  as  Manbn,  Spartanourg,  Sumter,  Union  and  Conway  still  are. 

Children  under  i6  are  not  permitted  to  work  between  8  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  in  factories,  mines 
or  textile  establish m«nts,  except  t^  make  up  time^lost  by  accident  or  by  breakdown  of  machin- 
ery. No  child  under  12^  is  to  be  employed  in  them  at  all.  Women  are  not  to  work 
in  mercantile  establishments  more  than  60  hours  a  week  or  12  a  day  nor  after  10  p.m.  In 
cities  of  5,000  inhabitants  or  ftiore  no  child  under  14  (and  between  10  p.m.  and  5  A.  M.  none 
under  18)  may  work  as  a  messenger.  A  law  of  1912  prohibits  betting,  pool-selling  and 
book-making. 

Finance. — By  a  law  of  191 1  no  bank  or  trust  company  may  act  as  a  guardian,  administra- 
tor or  trustee.  All  municipKil,  county  and  school  bonds  were  exempted  from  taxation.  For 
interest  on  the  bonded  debt  the  appropriation  in  19 12  was  $295,980;  the  total  general  appro- 
priatkjn  was  $1,993,678.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  year  191 2  showed  a  balance  on 
hand  January  1  of  $725i356.  The  receipts  were  $3,246,677,  the  expenditures  $3,205,817,  and 
the  balance  December  31,  1912,  $766,216.  The  state  debt  was  $6,529,646  funded  and 
$164,359  fundable. 

Education.— ^\  comtnission  to  examine  and  revise  the  school  law  submitted  its  report  in 
January  1911  but  although  the  new  code  was  favourably  reported  in  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  it  did  not  become  a  law  either  in  191 1  or  1912.  Fifty-one  beneficiaiy  agricultural 
scnolarships  were  created  in  1912  in  Clemson  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colle£;e.  The 
General  Education  Board  in  October  1912  voted  $5,000  to  the  Penn  School  at  Helena. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912  the  school  enrollment  (no  school  census  is  taken)  was 
33J»5®7  (^ 75*307  negroes) ;  the  average  daily  attendance,  227,011  (114,033  negroes);  and  the 
length  of  the  school  year  ranged  from  23.5  weeks  for  whites  in  cities  to  13.8  weeks  for  neg^oc^s 
in  the  country.  The  receipts  for  school  purposes  were  $2,904,039  and  the  disbursements, 
$2,034,169  for  whites  and  $346,54^  for  negroes. 

In  1910  in  Illiteracy  the  state  s  percentage,  25.7%  of  the  whole  population  10  years  of 
age  and  over,  was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Louisiana,  29  %.  Among  wnites  the  percentage 
was  10.3  (13.5  in  i^);  among  negroes,  38.7  (52.8  in  1900). 

Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions. — In  1912  the  method  of  capital  punishment  was  changed 
from  hanging  to  electrocution.     All  able-bodied  male  convicts  are  to  be  worked  on  county 

Eublic  works,  except  in  Greenville  county.  Governor  Blease  opposed  the  use  of  convicts  in  a 
osiery  mill  which  was  reported  to  be  a  breeding-place  of  tuberculosis,  and,  when  no  action 
w^  taken  by  the  legislature,  threatened^  to  pardon  all  convicts  thus  empbyed.  Circuit 
judges  are  authorised  to  suspend  sentence  in  certain  cases,  not  felonies,  and  tne  probate  court 
to  act  as  a  juvenile  court.  Among  the  appropriations  for  1912  were  $26,000  for  the  South 
Carolina  Industrial  Schoot  (established  in  1906);  $250,000  for  pensions,  and  $17,000  for  the 
Confederate  Infirmary  at  Columbia. 

i7i5/(?fy.— Coleman  Livington  Blease  (b.  1868),  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  in  1890-98  and  of  the  state  senate  in  1904-08  and  mayor  of  Newberry  in  19 10, 
took  office  as  governor  in  1911.  His  administration  has  occasioned  much  ^orntroversy. 
He  at  once  came  into  collision  with  the  state  supreme  court" over  appointments  ol 
judges,  refusing  to  commission  the  nominees  of  the  court  but  submitting  an  "  eligible  " 
list  for  the  supreme  court  to  chooie  from;  and,  in  order  apparently  to  remove  some 
negroes  who  held  commissions  as  notaries  public  the  nullified  all  the.  commissions,  about 
3,000  in  number,  that  were  held  at  the  governor's  pleasure,  and  impiediately  issued  new 
ones  to  almost  all  these  notaries  excepting  a  few  negroes.  Moreover  he  withheld 
from  the  pardon  board  ail  papers  in  regard  to  pardons  and  paroles,  and  issued  on  his 
own  account  a  very  large  number  of  pardons  with  the  result  that  charges  of  corruption 
were  freely  made  by  his  opponents.  In  July  1912  he  was  directly  accused  of  selling 
pardons,  and  of  having  negotiated,  when  ht  was  state  senator,  with  liquot  dealers  to 
block  any  legislation  affecting  the  state  dispensary  and  of  joining  a  &yi||idicate< to  control 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  the.  dispensary.  Agents  who  ^ere  gathering  mateirial  in  support 
of  these  accusations  refused  to  go  to  Columbia,  alleging  apprehensions,  of  violence,  and 
meetings  of  the  investigating  committee  were  held  in  Aug:usta,  Ga.  In  191 1  the 
governor  vetoed  a  large  number  of  bills,  and  in  191 2  out  of  300  bills  he  approved  only 
14,  8  were  passed  over  his  veto,  and  278  were  not  returned  to  the  legislature  within 
the  thr^e  days  specified  by  the  constitution. 

1  In  December  1912  the  Commissioner  of  labour  in  a  report  on  textile  industries  said  that 
ho  children  under  12  Were  employed  and  that  the  number  of  children  under  16  had  decreased 
from  8,432  in  1910  to  7,490  in  1912. 
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In  the  state  primary,  August  27,  1912/  Biease  was  renominated  for  governor,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Ira  B.  Jones  (b.  1S51),  who  resigned  the  chief- justiceship  of  the 
state  supreme  court  in  order  to  he  a  candidate.  Blease's  opponents  claimed  that  many 
more  votes  were  cast  than  the  total  numb^  of  electors  in  the  state,  and  on  this  ground 
contested  the  result  of  the  primary;  but  the  state  committee  held  the  evidence  of  fraud 
insufficient  and  (October  i),  declared  Blease  the  party's  nominee.  The  same  primary 
re-nominated  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman  as  United  States  senator,  an  office  he  had  held 
since  1895.    In  November  Blease  received  44,122  votes  to  20S  for  Britton  (Socialist). 

The  Democratic  state  convention.  May  16,  191 2,  chose  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  pledged  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  whose  boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  in 
Columbia,  and  he  carried  the  state  easily  in  the  November  election,  receiving  48,355 
votes  to  1,293  for  Roosevelt,  536  for  Taft  and  164  for  Debs  (100  in  1908);  and  7  Demo- 
crats were  chosen  representatives  in  congress, — 6  being  re-elected.  There  was  no 
Progressive  ticket  in  the  state  except  for  presidential  electors. 

A  negro  accused  of  rape  was  lynched  October  10,  1911,  at  Hpnea  Path,  Anderson 
county,  after  being  taken  from  a  sheriff.  In  I4>i2  three  negroes  were  lynched  (March 
13)  at  Olar  for  arson,  two  at  Blacksburg  (March  29)  for  murderous  assault,  one  at  New- 
berry (November  23)  for  murder;  and  one  at  Norway  (December  21)  for  non-pa3anent 
of  debt,  was  taken  from  jail  and  shot.  Governor  Blease  openly  opposed  the  education 
of  the  negro  and  countenanced  lynching  by  promising  in  a  Fourth  of  July  speech  in 
191 1  not  to  call  out  the  troops  to  protect  negro  prisoners  from  mobs.  At  the  governors' 
conference  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  December  191 2  he  repeated  these  sentiments 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  follow  the  constitution  in  protecting  prisoners  accused  of 
crimes  against  womanhood.  A  resolution  repudiating  his  speech  was  passed  by  14 
votes  to  4.  On  December  24,  191 2,  he  pardoned  80  convicts  working  in  chain  gangs; 
of  33  whom  lie  pardoned  in  November,  15  had  been  convicted  of  homicide. 

A  street  car  strike  in  Spartanburg  was  accompanied  by  so  much  violence  that  three 
companies  of  militia  were  sent  to  the  city,  September  24,  191 2,  by  Governor  Blease. 

On  November  21,  191 2  (by  200  to  21)  the  commission  form  of  government  was 
adopted  in  Florence,  and  in  the  same  year  Sumter  chose  a  commission  with  a  city 
manager  (June  11,  252  to  72;  in  effect  August  13).  On  April  14,  191 2,  the  French 
Protestant  Church  of  Charleston,  the  only  remaining  Huguenot  church  in  the  United 
States,  celebrated  its  225th  anniversary.  A  memorial  shaft  to  the  women  of  the 
Confederacy  was  dedicated  in  Columbia,  Apnl  11,  191 2.   . 

Bibliography. — Acts  and.  Joint  Resolutions  (2  voIbm  Columbia,  191 1  and  1912);  A.  S. 
Salley,  Jr.,  ed..  Narratives  of  E^arly  Carolina,  1650-1708  (New  York,  191 1). 
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Population  (1910)  583,888;  45.4%  mor<j  than  in  1900.  Density  7.6  to  the  sq.  m. 
Of  the '67  cotmties  only  57  are  organised.  The  ^eatest  rate  of  increase  for  any  organised 
county  was  1,016.7%  in  Stanley  county.  The  number  of  Indians  (and  Asiatics)  de- 
creased in  1900*10,  from  20,391  to  tQ,3oo.  The  percentage  of  foreign-born  whites 
was  22  in  1900  but  only  17.2  in'1910,  and  of  whites  of  foteign  parentage  38.9  in  1900, 
and- 37.2  in  1910.  In  rural  territory  (unincorporated)  there  was  in  1900  73.4  of  the 
total,  and  in  1910  66.8%;  in  the  semi-urban  territory  (incorporated  places,  each  less 
than  2,50a  in  population)- 16.4%  in  1900  and  20.1%  in  1910;  and  in  urban  territory 
one-tenth  of  the  total  in  1900  and ^3.1  %  in  1910,  when  there  were  in  this  class  13  cities, 
as  follows: — Siour  Falls,  14,094;  Aberdeen,  10,753  (4)<^7  in  1900);  Lead,  8,392;  Water- 
town,  7,010  (3,352  in  1900);  Mitchell,  6,515;  Huron,  5,791  (2,793  in  iqoo);  RaiMd 
City,  3,854  (1,342  in  1900);  Yankton,  3,787;  Pierre,  3,656;  Deadwood,  3,6S3> 
Madison,  3,137;  Redfield,  3,060;  Brookings,  2,971. 

Agriculture. — ^The  acreage  in  farms  increased  from  19,070,616  to  26,016,802  between  1900 
and  1910,  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  11,285,983  to  15,827,208;  the  average  farm 
acreage  fell  from  362.4  to  335. 1  and  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  from  $297,525,- 

*  Sec  £.  B.  XXV,  506  et  seq. 
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%02  to  $1,166,096,980  ($902,606,751  land;  $102,474,056  buildings;  $33,786,973  implements: 
$127,220,200  domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  52.9  %  was  in  farms  m  10 10.  The  average 
value  of  farm  land  per  acre  was  $34.69.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (57,984 
by  owners,  429  by  managers  and  19*231  by  tenants).  In  1909,  500  farms  (63,248  acres: 
Pennington  counter  19^463;  Butte,  1 41378)  were  irrigated- by  enterprises  capable  oif  irrigating 
128,481  acres.  The  acreage  included  in  projects  was  201,625.  For  three-fourths  of  the 
acreage  streams  were  the  source;  for  one-mth,  reservoirs.  The  larger  crops  irrigated  were: 
wild  passes  (17,652  acres)  and  alfalfa  (10,005  acres).  In  191 2  (preliminary  estimates)  the 
principal  crops  were:  Indian  corn,  76,347,000.  bu..  (2*495.000  A.);  wheat,  52,185,000  bu. 
(3i675»ooo  A.);  oats,  52,390,000  bu.  <i,550.<»o  A.);  barley,  23,062,000  bu.  (887,000  A.); 
rye  312,000  bu.  (16,000  A.);  potatoes,  6,510,000  bu.  (62,000  A.);  hav,  672,000  tons  (460,000 
A.);  and  flaxseed,  5,323,000  bu.  (619,000  A.).  In  1909  (U,S.  Census;  the  value  ctf  vegetables' 
(excluding  potatoes)  was  $1,033,163;  small  fruits,  $47,263;  orchard  fruits,  $209,339  (apples, 
$158,729).  On  January  i,  1912  there  were  on  farms:  675,000  horses,  1^,000  mules,  366,000 
milch  cows,  894,000  other  neat  cattle,  605,000  sheep  and  1,104,000  swine. 

In  191 1  laws  were  passed  permitting  counties  to  maintain  demonstration  farms  or  to  con- 
duct the  county  poor  farm  as  a  demonstration  farm;  establishing  a  demonstration  farm  at 
Vivian  and  a  dry  farm  experiment  station  in  Fall  River  county;  and  authorising  county 
commissioners  to  issue  bonds  -or  warrants  to  pay  for  seed  grain  for  needy  farmers.^  During 
the  last  two  years  the  agricultural  experiment  station  has  worked  on  the  hybridisation  01 
small  fruits,  particularly  raspberries,  plums  and  apricots,  and  on  breeding  alfalfa  and  sugar 
beets.  The  Federal  department  of  agriculture  has  a  "dry  land"  farm  in  Fall  River  county 
and  a  field  station  on  the  Belief ourdie  Reclamation  project  (see  E,  B.  xxv,  507c).  This 
project  irrigated  33,362  acres  in  191 1,  and  in  November  191 2  it  was  93.6%  completed. 

MineraX Prodticts. — In  191 1,  total  value,  $8,037,372.  The  value  of  gold  was  $7,429,500, 
ranking  the  state  4th,  with  an  increase  of  neariy  40%  over  the  output  oT  1910.  The  output 
of  silver.  $108,200,  was  nearly  three-«|Uarters  larger  than  that  of  1910.  The  gold  comes  from 
low-grade  milling-amalgamation-cyaniding  ore  and  the  silver  from  refining  gold  mill  bullion. 
Stone  was  the  only  other  important  item. 

Manufactures, — Total  value  of  factory  products  for  1909  $17,870,000^  an  increase  of  36.6  % 
since  1904.  The  capital  invested  was  $13,018,000  (71.6%  more  than  in  1904);  the  number 
of  establishments  1,020,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  5,226.  The 
principal  products  were:  flour  and  grist-mill  products,  $6,208,000;  butter,  cheese  and  con- 
densed milk,  $2,686,000  (23%  more  than  in  1004);  and  printing  and  publishing,  $1,976,000; 
lumber  and  timber  products,  $945,000  (150.7  %  more  than  in  1904).  Sioux  Falls  ($2,889,000) 
and  Aberdeen  ($1,575,000)  supplied  about  one-fourth  of  the  total. 

Transportation, — ^Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  4,195.82. 

Legislation. — The  regular  session  of  the  legislature  was  held  from  January  3  to 
March  3,  191 1.  It  ratified  (Feb.  3,  1911)  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  providing  for  an  income  tax.  By  62,302  votes  to  26,814  the  people  at 
the  general  dection  in  1912  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  requiring 
that,  in  t&xing  corporations,  franchises,  li<;ences  to  do  business  in  the  state,  gros$  earn- 
ings, and  net  income  shall  be  taken  into  aqcpunt;  and  that  the  power  to  tax  corporate 
property  shall  not  be  surrendered  by  the  state.  A  primary  law,  which  does  away  with 
state  and  county  conventions,  provides  for  .publicity  pamphlets,  and  adopts  the  OregoA 
plan  for  the  choice  of  United  States  senators^  was  defeated  in  the  legislature,  but  was 
proposed  by  popular  initiative  petition  and  was  carried  (s.IjT54  to  .28,892  votes)  in 
November  191 2.  Constitutional  amendments  and  referred  laws  are  no  longer  to  be 
published  in  oflicial  newspapers  but  are  to  be  printed  by  the  state.  £^nd  distributed 
through  the  mails  to  all  electors  by  the  county  auditors.  A  board  of  imn^igration 
was  created  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  commissioner 
of  public  and  school  lands;  it  was  authorised  to  choose  a  commissioner  of  immigration. 
For  the  completion  of  the  state  capitol  $35,000  was  appropriated.  The  legislature 
passed  an  employers'  liability  law  for  common  carriers  by  railroads  in  intra-state 
commerce.  Contributory  negligence  does  not ;  bar- recovery  but  diminishes  damages 
that  may  be  asked,  and  assumption  of  risk  is  no  defence  in  case  of  death.  A  new  rail- 
road code  was  adopted  which  enlarges  the  powers  of  the  railway  commission.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  any  municipal  authority  railways  nmst  maintain  safe  crossings 
over  highways.  The  ofhce  of  telephone  inspector  was  abolished  and  the  raib-oad 
commission  was  authorised  to  regulate  telephone  companies.  Telephone  and  telegraph 
companies  are  to  be  assessed  by  the  state  board  of  assessment,  county  by  county,  and  are 
to  be  taxed  on  this  assessment  at  county  rates.    The  railroad  commission  is  required 
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to  prepare  a  schedule  of  express  rates  "  which  shall  not  exceed  seventy  (70)  per  cent 
of  the  lowest,  rates  in  force  on  the  ist  of  January  1909."  Fire  insurance  companies 
which  fail  to  pay  losses  within  60  days  are  liabk  to  10%  added  to  the  amount  of  loss. 

The  name  of  the  food  and  daiiy  department  was  changed  to  food  and  dra^  department. 
All  foods  which  are  found  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded  are  to  be  advertised  in  official 
newspapers  and  a  new  law  gives  a  wider  definition  of  the  term  **  misbranded."  Children  un- 
der 18  may  not  frequent  pool  or  billiard  rooms.  The  anti-treat  law  of  1909  was  repealed 
and  all  saloons^  were  recjuired  to  close  at  9  P.M.  On  December  2,  1912  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  state  laws  providing  penalties  for  the  sale  of  goods  at  a 
lower  price  in  one  part  of  the  state  than  in  another  to  suppress  competition. 

Cities  of  the  first  class  may  levy  a  tax  for  advertising  their  advantages.  Laws  in  regard 
to  commission  government  and  especially  the  method  of  recall  of  officers  and  the  metlwxl  of 
initiative  were  amended.  Lead  adopted  the  commission  plan  in  191 1  and  Madison  and 
Watertown  (March  23;  in  effect  May  i)  in  1912.  From  the  western  part  of  Armstrong 
county  the  county  of  Ziebach  was  created. 

Finance. — In  191 1  there  were  created  a  state  board  of  finance  consisting  of  the  governor, 
treasurer,  secretary  of  state,  state  auditor  and  public  examiner,  with  authority  to  designate 
and  control  depositories  of  state  funds,  and  a  banking  department  under  the  management  of 
the  public  examiner  who  is  ex-officio  superintendent  of  banks.  The  governor  was  authorised 
to  appoint  for  a  two  year  term  an  executive  accountant  to  examine  the  accounts  of  all  state 
officers,  departments,  institutions,  etc. 

On  July  I,  191 1  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  1421,156.  Receipts  for  the  en- 
suing fiscal  year  were  13,779,652  and  expenditures  $3,208,519,  leaving  a  balance,  June  30, 
19T2,  of  ^992,289.  There  is  no  funded  debt;  on  June  30,  1912  there  were  outstanding  $500.- 
000  in  revenue  warrants  (partly  offset  by  $441,118  cash  in  general  fund),  $345,348  due 
(general  fund)  on  capitol  building  debt  and  $59,631  of  oapitol  building  warrants  outstanding, 
— making  a  net  (unfunded)  indebtedness  of  $463,861. 

Education. — A  new  school  code  was  submitted  to  the  legislature  in  1911,  but  was  rejected. 
The  legislature  required  a  school  district  to  pay  to  parents  or  guardians  of  pupils  living  2yi 
milee  or  more  Irom  the  nearest  school  house  a  certain  sum  for  each  day  of  actual  attendance, 
unlessr  transportation  was  furnished  by  the  school  district.  The  amount  varies  from  loc 
for  2>^  to  3  miles  to  45c  for  5  or  6  miles.  Of  the  population  lo  years  of  age  and  over  92.9  % 
(5  in  1900)  was  illiterate. 

For  the  year  1911-T2  the  school  population  was  172,074;  the -enrollment  in  public  schools, 
145,364;  the  average  daily  attendance,  86,792;  the  average  school  year,  7.4  months;  revenue, 
$6,079,3^15;  and  expenditures,  $4,984,327. 

Petud  and  Charitable  Institutions. — In  191 1  the  governor  *$  power  of  parole  was  enlarged 
and  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole,  at.the  discretion  of  the 
court,  of  first  offenders.  County  commissioners  in  counties  of  15,000  inhabitants  or  more 
may  establish  county  hospitals. 

History. — In  1911-12  the  state  was  controlled  by  the  Republicans,  with  34  (out  of 
45)  senattMrs  and  99  (out  of  104)  representatives  in  the  state  legislature  and  all  executive 
and  administrative  officers.  Robert  Scadden  Vessey  (b.  1858),  Republican,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  state  senate  in  1905  and  1907,  and  had  there  introduced  and  helped 
to  pass  much  progressive  legislation  (corporation,  banking  and  railway  laws,  publi- 
cation of  campaign  expenses,  etc.),  was  governor  for  the  two  terras,  1909-13,  but  was 
not  renominated  in  1912.  The  Republicans  nominated  Vessey *s  associate,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, Frank  M.  Byrne,  who  received  57,299  votes  to  53,724  for  Edwin 
S.  Johnson  (Dem.),  3,578  for  Samuel  Lovett  (Socialist)  and  3,486  for  O.  W.  Butterfield 
(Prohibition).  Instead  of  two  congressmen-at-large  as  under  the  previous  apportion- 
ment, South  Dakota  has  in  the  63rd  Congress  three  representatives  (Republicans) 
chosen  by  districts.  In  the  primary  (Jiine  4,  1912),  Roosevelt  received  38,106  votes 
to  19,060  for  La  Follette  and  10,944  for  Taft;  and  Robert  Jackson  Gamble  (b.  1851; 
representative  in  Congress  1895-97  and  1899-1901,  and  since  then  U.S.  senator)  was 
defeated  as  Republican  nominee  for  United  States  senator  by  Thomas  Sterling  (b. 
1851),  a  lawyer  of  Vermillion  and  in  1901-11  dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  University 
of  South  Dakota.  Sterling  was  chosen  (January  22,  1913)  by  the  new  legislature 
(125  Republicans  and  24  Democrats  on  joint  ballot),  over  Richard  Franklin  Pettigrew 
(b.  1848),  the  Democratic  choice,  senator  from  South  Dakota  in  1889-1901,  who  was 
first  a  Republican  and  then  (1896)  a  follower  of  Bryan,  and  was  a  leader  in  the  Senate 

]  At  elections  on  April  16,  1912  the  majority  of  towns  and  cities  (including:  Sioux  Falls) 
votmg  on  liquor  licences  voted  for  licence. 
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of  the  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines.    There  were  no  Taft  electors 

on  the  official  ballot,  but  the  Roosevelt  electors  pledged  themselves  to  vote  for  Taft 

if  it   were   a   question   between   him   and    Woocjrow    Wilson.      Roosevelt  received 

the  5  electoral  votes  of  the  state,  which  he  carried  by  58,811  votes  to  48,942  for  Wilson. 

Debs  received  4,662  votes  (2,846  in  1908). 

Bibliography. — Session  Laws,  191 1  (Pierre);  official  reports;  W.  E*  Johnson i  Souih Dakota, 
a  Republic  of  Friends  (Pierre,  1911). 
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Population  (igio),  2,184,789,  an  increase  of  8.1%  since  1900.  The  .percentage  of 
negroes  decreased  from  23.8  to  21.7,  and  foreign-born  whites  from  0.9  to  0.8. 
Density^  52.4  to  the  sq.  m..  In  1910  73.7%  of  the  total  was  in  rurp^l  (nnincorporated) 
territory  (in  1900,  80.2  %).  In  urban  territory  (incorporated  places,  each  with  a  popula- 
tion of  2,500  or  more)  there  was  20.2  %  in  1 910,  in  29  places  (16.2%  in  22  such  plades  in 
1900).  In  1910  there  were  11  places  with  5,000  or  piore>  -as  follows:  Memphis,  131,105 
(102,320  in  X900);  Nashville,  110,364;  Chattanooga,  44,604;  Knoxville,  36,346;  Jackson, 
i5»779;  ^larksville,  8,548;  Johnson  City  (town),  8,502;  Bristol  (town),  7,148;  Columbia, 
5>754;  Cleveland,  5,549;  Park  City  (town),  5,126. 

Agriculture, — The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  20,342,058  to  20,04 i,657.between  1900 
and  1910,  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  increased  from  10,245,950  to  10,890484;  the  average 
farm  acreage  fell  from  90.6  to  81.5,  and  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  from  1341,202,- 
025  to  $612,520,836  ($371,415,783  land;  $109,106,804  builaings;  $21,292,171  implements: 
1110,706,078  domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  75.1  %  was  in  farms  in  1910.  The  average 
value  of  farm  land  per  acre  was  $18.53.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (144,125 
by  owners,  826  by  managers  and  101,061  by  tenants).  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the- 
principal  crops  were:  {ndian  corn,  88,298,000  bu.  (3,332,000  A.);  wheat,  7,077,000  bu. 
(674,000  A.);  oats,  5,5c>9,ooo  bu.  ^258,000  A.);  barley,  52,000  bu.  (2,000  A.);  rye,  196,000  bu. 
(17,000  A.);  buckwheat,  54,000  bu.  (3»ooo  A.);  potatoes,  3,34.1,000  bu.  (38,000  A.);  hay, 
1,154,000  tons  (888,000  A.);  cotton,  280,000  bales  (171  lbs.  per  A.),. and  tobacco,  72,600,000 
lbs.  (110,000  A.).  In  1909  (U.S.  Census)  the  value  of  vegetables  other  than  potatoes  was 
17,015,686;  flowers  and  plants,  $344,579;  nursery  products,  $697,703;  small  fruits,  $923,613 
(strawberries,  $835,739);  orchard  fruits,  $3,459,077  (aoples,  $2,172,475;  peaches  and  nectar- 
ines, $1,055,379).  On  Jan*  I,  1912  there  were  on  farms:  354,000  horses,  279,000  mules, 
385,000  milch  cows,  576,000  other  neatcattle,  762,000  sheep  and  1,574,000  swine.  The  office 
of  mspector  of  apiaries  was  created  in  19 11  by  a  law  against  keeping  toul  brood  bees  or  bees 
with  any  other  infectious  or  contagious  disease.  The  Smoky  Mountain  area  (59,213  acres; 
Blount  and  Sevier  counties)  and  the  White  Top  area  (33,619  acres;  Johnson  and  Sullivan 
counties,  and  Washing;ton  county,  Virginia)  were  approved  in  1912  by  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission  for  purchase  under  the  (Fedend)  Weeks  act  (of  March  i,  19U)  to 
preserve  upland  watersheds. 

Mineral  Products, — Total  value,  in  191 1,  $17,902,451.  Coal,  6,433,156  tons  ($7,209,734), 
and  the  metals  are  the  important  minerals.  Iron  ore  amounted  to  ^69,728  tons  (marketed; 
the  mined  total  is  more),  of  which  251,083  was  hematite  and  the  remamder  brown  ore.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  total  comes  from  one  hematite  mine  near  Cardiff.  The  value  of  pig 
iron  (not.  included  in  the  total  above)  was  $3,439,644.  The  output  of  copper  was  16,9165,143 
lbs.  ($2,370,643),  all  from  the  district  near  Ducktown^  where  in  191 1  sulphuric  acid  was 
successfully  manufactured  from  smelter  fumes,  after  suits  to  abate  smoke  nuisance.  Zinc 
was  valued  at  $114,000  and  gold  at  $ii,ock)  (more  than  thrice  the  outjput  in  1910^.  Phos- 
phate rock  was  valued  at  $1,688,267;  and  the  green-sands  of  Hardin,  McNairy  and  Hender- 
son counties  are  being  studied  as  sources  of  fertiliser  potash,  samples  from  McNairy  county 
showing  10. 1  to  11.3%.  Limestone  and  marble  each  were  valued  at  about  $700,000;  sand 
and  gravel  $518^542;  lime  $282^,763.     Natural  gas  was  found  near  Franklin  in  1910. 

Manufactures. — In  1904  09  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  3,175  to  4,609 
and  that  of  persons  engaged  ki  manufacturing  from  69,287  to  87,672  (60,572  wage-earners  to 
73,840);  capital  from  $102,439,000  to  $167,924,000  (63.9%);  and  the  value  of  products  from 
$137,960,000  to  $180,217,000.  In  1905  the  two  pre-eminent  manufactures  were:  lumber  and 
timber,  $30,457»o<x>;  and  flour  and  grist-mill  products,  $29,070,000.  Other  lai^e  products 
were:  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  $^,190,000;  car  construction  and  repairs  by  steam 
railway  companies.  $6,777,000;  cottonseed,  oil  and  cake.  $6,593,000;  cotton  goods,  $5,2or-, 
000;  iron  and  steel  from  blast  furnaces,  $4,653,000;  and  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  $3,565,000 
(119%  more  than  in  1904,  when  the  product  value  was  312.2%  greater  than  in  1899).  Of 
the  manufactures,  48.2  %  by  value  came  from  the  5  cities  which  had  (in  1910)  more  than  10,- 
000  inhabitants;  Memphis,  $30,241,500,  chiefly  flour,  lumber,  cotton-seed  oil  (65.5%. of  the 

*  See  E,  B,  xxvi  619  et  seq. 
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state's  product)  and  tobacco;  Nashville,  $29,650,000;  Chattanooga,  116,036,500,  principally 
fouodry  and  machine-shop  products;  Knox ville,  16,149,000;  and  Jackson,  $2,710,000. 

Transportation. — Railway  mileage,  Jan.  i,  1912,  3,945.18.  A  law  of  191 1  permits  rail- 
ways to  fill  trestles  to  insure  public  safety,  to  build  cut-off  lines  and  second  tracks  to  extend 
main  or  branch  lines,  and  to  condemri  rea!  estate  for  such  purposes.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment plans  five  additional  locks  in  its  canalisation  of  the  Cumberland  below  Nashville. 

£<?gw/tf/t(W.-^The' legislature  met  in  regular  session  from  January  2  to  July  7,  191 1, 
with  a  recess  from  February  18  to  March  27,  and  one  April  21-24.  It  ratified,  April  11, 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  for  a  federal  income 
tax.  It  urged  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  for  the  direct  election 
of  United  States  senators  and  prohibiting  polygamy  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  following  proposed  amendments  to  ihe  state  constitution  were  referred  to  the 
next  session:  providing  that  the  secretary  of  state  is  to  be  elected  by  the  voters  instead 
of  appointed  by  the  legislature;  also  the  treasurer,  with  the  extension  of  his  term  from 
two  tb  four  years;  providing  that  the  attorney-general  and  reporter  are  to  be  chosen 
by  popular  vote  instead  of  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  state  supreme  court;  making 
the  governor's  term  four  years  and  making  him  ineligible  for  immediate  re-election — 
instead  of  not  holding  office  for  more  than  six  years  out  of  eight;  and  making  the  term 
of  sheriff,  trustee  and  register,  four  years  instead  of  two. 

No  verdict  in  a  case  at  law  is  to  be  set  aside  on  a  technical  error  unless  it  seems  to 
have  affected  the  result.  No  decision  in  a  case  tried  by  a  jury  in  a  lower  court  may 
be  reversed  by  the  state  superior  appellate  courts  or  dismissed  upon  the  merits  without  an 
opportunity  for  oral  ar^ment  by  counsel  in  the  higher  court.  A  new  trial  is  to  be  awarded  on 
tne. remtttftur  of  a  trial  judge  in  any  case  where  the  jury's  verdict  seems  to  hitn  to  be  excessive 
or  due  to  pasfeion,  prejudice,  corruption,  partiality  or  unaccountable  caprice.  The  Australian 
ballot  law  was  extended  to  two  more  counties,  Coffee  and  Tipton. 

A  commission  form  of  government  providing  for  a  mayor  and  four  commissioners  to  be 
chosen  from  the  two  candidates  for  mayor  and  eight  for  commissioner  having  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  at  the  primary  election,  for  a  civil  service  board  of  three  commissioners  with  a 
three  year  term,  for  strict  civil  service  rules  and  for  recall,  initiative  and  referendum  was 
passed  for  Chattanooga  (where  it  went  into  effect  on  May  8,  after  a  chancery  suit  by  officials 
ousted  by  the  new  charter),  and  a  similar  charter  was  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Knoxville 
and  was  adopted  by  1,241  to  197  votes  on  August  26,  191 1.  LaFollette,  Campbell  county, 
received  a  commission  Charter  from  the  legislature.  The  town  of  St.  Elmo  in  flamilton  county 
was  incorporated  in  191 1,  with -a  commission  form  of  government.  Cities  and  towns  were 
authorisea  to  establish  tuberculosis  hospitals. 

A  stricter  pure  food  law  was  passed,  amending  the  act  of  1907.  The  office  of  state  hot^ 
inspector  was  created  by  an  act  requiring  fire-es<iapes.  stand-pipes,  extinguishers,  night  watch- 
men, screening,  disinfecting,  etc  m  all  hotels.  The  state  board  of  examiners  of  nurses  was 
created  to  issue  certificates  to  registered  nurses  who  alone  may  use  the  letters  *'R.N."  after 
their  names.  A  law  was  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  eyesight  of  newly  bom  infants.  The 
age  of  consent  was  raised  from  18  to  21. 

Children  under  14  are  not  to  be  employed  except  in  agricidtural  or  domestic  service  dur- 
ing school  term  or  at  any  time  in  mills,  factories,  workshops,  laundries,,  messenger  service, 
etc.  In  the  same  employments  children  under  16  may  not  be  employed  without  birth  cerrifi- 
cates;  and  in  dangerous  employments,  specified  in  the  act,  no  chUd  under  16  may  be  employed 
under  any  conditions.  Children  under  18  may  not  be  employed  in  messenger  service  between 
10  P.M.  and  5  A.M.  Many  special  acts  for  separate  counties  extended  into  new  territory  the 
law  for  compulsory  education  of  children  between  8  and  15.  Wages  were  secured  for  married 
working  women  upon  notification  from  them  that  their  employers  are  not  to  pay  wages  to 
anyone  other  than  the  employee. 

Finance, — There  was  a  treasury  balance  from  1910  of  $317,270;  receipts  in  1911-12,  $8,- 
735,068;  expenditures,  88,267,218,  leaving  a  balance  for  1912  of  $785,120.  The  bonded 
debt  was  $15,218,600  on  December  20,  1912. 

Education. — The  legislature  in  191 1  failed  to  pass  a  new  school  code  because  of  political 
strife  in  the  state.  Compulsory  education  was  extended  to  several  counties  which  nad  not 
been  under  the  law  before.  The  teaching  of  agriculture  is  required  in  all  schools,  and  it  is  a 
necessary  subject  for  teachers*  certrficates.  In  accordance  witn  the  act  of  IQ09,  four  state  nor- 
mal schools  have  been  established  at  Johnson  City,  Memphis,  MurfreesBoro,  and  (for  ne- 
gr6es)at  Nashville.  On  January  I7, 1911,  BriiceRyburn  Payne  (b.  1 874;  CTaduated  Trinity  Col- 
lege, N.C.,  1896;  professor  of  psychology  University  of  Virginia,  1906-1 1)  was  chosen  president 
ofthe  George  Peaoody  College  for  teachers  in  Nashville.  He  took  office  in  August,  immediately 
after  the  college  had  moved  from  South  Nashville  to  a  site  adjacent  to  the  campus  of  Van- 
derbilt  Universrty,  where  it  will  re-open  fn  1013.  On  November  i,  1911  the  Peabodv  Educa- 
tion Fund  gave  to  the  college  $500,000  on  the  condition  that  $1,000,000  more  be  raised  from 
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other  sources.  The  Peabody  Fund  Board  will  dissolve  when  this  condition  is  met — probably 
in  1913.  To  the  Peabody  College  the  General  Education  Board  (May  24,  19)2)  gave  $250,- 
000,  conditioned  on  the  gift  of  $150,000  from  other  sources,  to  endow  the  Seaman  A.  Knapp 
School  of  Country  Life.  Seaman  Asahel  Knapp  (1833-1911),  to  whom  the  school' is  a 
memoriaU  was  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  in  1884-86;  and  then  he  re»/ 
moved  to  Lake  Charles*  Louisiana,  where  he  developed  the  rice-industry,  introducing 
Japanese  and  other  varieties.  From  1903  to  his  death  he  was  in  charge  o(  the  important 
farmers' co-operative  demonstration  work  in  the  South. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1012  the  school  population  was  756,966;  the  total  ehr<>tlment, 
539i9iit  the  average  daily  attendance,  368,888;  and  the  length  of  the  average  school  year. 
127  days.     The  total  receipts  were  $6,677,263,  and  the  expenditures  $5,537,030. 

Of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  13.6%  in  loio  (20,7  in  1900)  was  illiterate; 
oi  whites,  9.7%  (14. 1  in  1900);  negroes,  27.3  (41.6  in  1900).  ■ 

Pen(U  and  Charitable  InsHtuiions, — Juvenile  courts  were  created  ih  1911  in  Hamilton  and 
Knox  counties  and  a  general  law  waa  passed  gjivihg  juvenile  jurisdiction  to  oountv  judges  or  to 
die  chairmen  of  county  courts.  The  appropriations  for  pensions  for  soldiers  and  their  widows 
were  increased  to  $520,000  and  $2 10,000,  respectively,  and  the. annual  pensions  from  $60  to  $72. 
to  $100.  The  legislature  appropriated  $60,000  for  the  Tennessee'  Reformatory  for  Boys, 
near  Jordonia,  7  m.  N.  of  Nashville,  opened  February  15,  1912.  The  state  owns  14,000 
acres  of  coal  land  in  Morgan  and  Anderson  counties,  and  in  September  1894,  established 
near  Petros  the  Brushy  Mountain  Branch  Prison,  whose  output  of  coal  in  November  19 12 
avexaged  1,000  tons  a  day.  In  January  19 12  a  night  school  waa  opened  in  the  state  prison. 

History, — Benjamin  W.  Hooper  (b.  1870)  was  elected  governor  in  1910,  by  133,999. 
votes  (Republican  and  Fusionist)  to  121,674  for  U.S.  senator  Robert  Love  Hooper, 
Democrat,  after  a  serious  split  in  the  Deniocratic  party  between  Malcolm  R.  Patterson 
(b.  1861;  governor  1907-11),  anti-Prohibitionist  leader,  and  the  prohibitionist  wing  of 
the  party;  he  was  the  only  Republican  elected  to  state  office  in  19 10  and  the  first  Re- 
publican governor  of  Tennessee  since  1883.  The  legislature,  strongly  Democratic^ 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  new  governor,  and  delayed  his  inauguration  until  January 
25,  191 1,  by  having  no  quorum.  The  regular  !Democrats  passed  a  bill  taking  from  the 
governor  the  power  of  appointing  the  state  board  of  elections,  making  the  board  non- 
partisan, and  increasing  its  members  from  three  to  seven.  Governor  Hooper  vetoed 
the  bill,  and  to  prevent  its  being  passed  over  his  veto  more  than  thirty  members  of  the 
lower  house  left  the  state,  so  that  for  much  of  th^  session  thei«  was  again  no  quorum* 
This  forced  the  regular  Democrats  to  acquiesce  in  the  veto,  and  the  Republicans  and 
Independent  Democrats  then  returned  from  Alabama  in:  time  to  pass  the  general 
appropriation  bill,  which  carried  an  item,  for  interest  on  the  state  debt  and  moneys- 
for  official  salaries.  In  another  contest  with  the  legislature  Governor  Hooper  vetoed: 
a  bill  giving  $500  extra  pay  to  each  meipber,  but  approved  an  amended  bill  reducing^^ 
the  extra  pay  to  $200.  To  succeed  U.S.  Senator  James  B.  Frasier  (b.  1856;  governor 
I903.-05),  Democrat,  the  legislature  chose  Luke  Lea  (b.  1879),  also  a  Democrat,  editor 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  who  had  broken  with  Patterson^  on  the  liquor  question* 
In  191 2  B.  W.  Hooper  was  renominated  for  governor^  and  was  re-elected  in  November 
by  a  small  plurality  over  Benton  McMilliti  (b.  1845;  governor  1899-1903),  Democrat. 
The  Progressive  candidate,  W.  F.  Poston,  polled  about  2%  of  the  combined  vote3 
for  Hooper  and  McMillin.  The  1913  legislature  (senate,  27  Democrats  and  6  Re- 
publicans; house,  72  Democrats  and  27  Republicans)  chose  John  K.  Shields  (b.  1858; 
justice  of  the  state  supreme  court  since  1902  and  chief  justice  since  1910)  as  successor 
to  Robert  Love  Taylor,'  United  Stfiltes  senator  since  1907,  who  died  March  31,  191 2. 

^  Patterson  was  known  as  a  "pardoning"  governor  and  was  accused  of  using  this  pov^er 
for  political  purposes.  He  pardoned  17  convicts  on  January  24,  the  last  day  he  was  in  oflioei 
and  among  the  150  he  pardoned  for  murder  waa  (April  13,  1910)  one  of  his  advisers,  Duncan' 
B:  Cooper,  who  with  nis  son  was  convicted  of  killing  Edward  W.  Carmack  (1858-1908), 
former  United  States  senator  and  editor  of  The  Tennessean^  which  had  attacked  Patterson* 
and  in  the  control  of  which  Carmack  was  succeeded  by  Lea. 

'  Taylor  was  born  in  Carter  county,  Tennessee,  in  iS^>  practised  law  in  Nashville,  waa  a 
representative  in  Congress  in  1879-81  and  governor  of  Tennessee  in  1887-^1  and  1897-99* 
In  1910  he  vainly  tried  to  heal  the  breach  among  the  Democrats,  and  was  then  unsuccesa- 
fut  when  he  tried  to  defeat  the  Fusionist  candidates  for  governor.  He  was  editor  of  Bob 
Taylor's  Magazine  in  1905-06  and  the  Trotwood-Ti^ylor  Magaune,  Another  prominent  poll* 
tician,  James  Davis  Porter  (b.  1828)  governor  in  1875  -79,  died  on  May  8,  19 12. 
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Newall  Sanders'  (b.  1850),  Republican,  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements, 
had  been  appointed  ad  interim  by  the  governor,  April  8,  .1912. 

In  the.  preTConvention  campaign  for  the  presidency  Governor  Hooper  supported 
Roosevelt,  but  after  the' convention  he  remained  -' 'regular."  The  state  was  carried 
for  Woodrow  Wilson  by  1^0,333  votes  to  50,444  for  Taft,  and  53,725  for  Rooseveh 
and  3,492  for  Debs  (1,870  votes  in  1908).  Xbe  representatives  in  Congress  are  8  Demo- 
crats and  2  Republicans. 

There  were  several  lynchings  in  the  state  in  I9ti*-i2,  including:  a  negro  for  murder 
at  Gallatin,  May  23,*  another  on  the  same  charge  at  Lafayette,  Jiine  8;  one  accused 
of  assault,  taken  from  jail  and  hanged  at  Forest  City,  October  16, 191 1;  one  at  Memphis 
for  assault,  February  :i5,  191 2;  three  at  Shelby ville,  February  19,  for  murder;  and  one 
in  Robertson  county.  May  27,  for  assault.  In  January  191 1  Judge  Saaford  of  the 
Federal  District  Court  decided  that  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Commission  may  compd 
interstate  carriers  to  furnish  the  same  accpmmodation  for  the^same  price  to  negroes 
as  to  whites.  ,  ,  .  •  1 

>    In  April  1912  the*  state  suffered  from  floods,  and  Memphis  was  inundated. 

On  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway,  in  its  third  district. 

between  Oakdale  and    Chattanooga,  there  was  a  firemen's  strike  from    March    9 

to  25,   191 T.    The  strike  was  arbitrated  by  Judge  Martin  A.  Knapp  of  the  Board 

of  Mediation;*  the  strikers  were  taken  back  and  the  company  agreed  not  to  employ 

negro  firemen  north  of  Oakdale  if  competent  white  men  could  be  secured.     The  white 

firemen  had  feared  that  they  would  be  displaced  by  negroes. 

bibliography. — Public  and  Private  Acts,  igii  (2  vols.,  Nashville);  departmental  arid 
official  reports;  0.  F.  Temple,  Notable  Men  of  Tennessee  from  i8jj  to  18/s  (1912). 
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Population  (1910)  3,896,542  (27.8%  more  than  in  1900),  ranking  the  state  below 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  Ohio  only.    Density  14.8  to  the  sq..  m.    The 

proportion  of  negroes  fell  from  ^0.4%  to  17.7%  in  1900-10;  and  that  of  foreign^xirri^ 

whites  Tose  from  5.8%  to  6.2%.    The  population  in  rural  (unincorporated)  districts 

was  69.4%  (in  1900,  77.7%).    In  incorporated  places  (56  in  1900  and  91  in  1910)  of 

2,500  or  more  there  was  24.1%  of  the  total  in  1910  (17.1%  in  1900).    There  were  20 

places  with  more  than  10,000  each,  as  follows:    San  Antonio,  96,614;  Dallas,  92,104  (42,- 

638  in  1900);  Houston,  78,800;  Fort  Worth,  73,312  (26,688  in  1900);  El  Paso,  39^^279; 

Galveston,  36,981;  Austin,  29,860;  Waco,  26^425;  Beaumont,  20,640;  Laredo,  14,855; 

Denison;  13,632;  Sherman,  12,412;  Marshall,  11,452;  Paris,  11,269;  Temple,  10,993; 

Brownsville,  10,517;  Palestine,  10,482;  Tyler,  10,400;  Cleburne,  10,364;  San  Angdo, 

10,321  (incorporated  1903). 

Agricidture.—The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  125,807,017  to  112,435,067  between 
1900  and  19 10,  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  increased  from  19.576,076  to  27,360,666;  the 
average  farm  acreage  fell  from  357.2  to  269.,! ,  and  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  from 
$962,476,273  to  $2,218,645,164  ($1,633,207,135  land;  $210,001,260  buildings;  $56,790,260 
implemehts;  *3 18,646,509  domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  67%  was  in  farms  in  1910. 
The  average  value  of  farm  land  per  acre  was  $14.53.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  tenants 
ri95,863  by  owners,  2,^2  by  managers  and  219,^75  by  tenants).  In  1909  1,088  nee  farms 
(286,847  acres)  were  irrigated.  Exclusive  of  rice,  4,150  farms  (164^283  acres:  Cameron 
county,  20,439;  El  Paso,  2^,308)  were  irrigated  by  enterprises  capable  of  irrigating  340,641 
acres.  The  acreage  included  in  projects  was  753,699.  The  larger  crops  irrigated  were: 
alfalfa  (13,778  acres),  Indian  corn,  (9,068),  cotton  (7,474) «  and  cultivated*  grasses  (5,009). 
In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal  crops  were:  Indian  corn,  153,300,000  bu. 
(7,300,000  A.);  wheat,  1 1,025,000  bu.  (735,000  A.);  oats,  31,140,000  bu.  (865,000  A.);  barley, 
176,000  bu.  (6,000  A.);  rye,  33,000  bu.  (2,000  A.);  potatoes,  3,276,000  bu.  (52,000  A.);  hay, 

^,000  tons,  (387,000  A.);  cotton,  4,850,000  bales,  (206  lbs.  per  A.);  tobacco,  140,000  lbs. 

00  A.)  and  rice,  9,429,000  bu.  (265,600  A.).  In  1909  (U.S.  Cfensus)  the  value  of  vegetables 
cludihg  potatoes)  was  $8,099,306;  of  small  fruits,  $480,^31;  of  orchard  fruits,  $1,060,998 
saches  and  nectarines,  $703,649);  of  grapes,  $78,325;  and  of  nuts  $562,524.  On  January 
li  191a  there  were  on  farms:  1,158,000  horses,  703,000  mules,  1,034,000  milch  cows,  5ii77,- 
000  other  neat  cattle,  2,032,000  sheep  and  2,544»ooo  swine. 

»  See  £.  i3.  xjcvi,  688  e/ ifj. 
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In  191 1  the  legislature  voted  to  establish  an  agricultural  experiment  station  for  the  culture 
of  tobacco  in  co«operation  with  the  Federal  government;  it  allowed  comniissioners  courts 
to  appropriate  as  much  as  $i,oqo  each  for  farmers*  co-operative  demonstration  work  and  to 
establish  county  agricultural  experiment  farms  and  stations.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  was  authorised  to  employ  an  expert  in.  terracing  farm  lands  to  prevent  erosion. 
The  office  of  state  sheep  inspector  was  created,  and  the  sale  and  transportation  of  sheep  with 
scab  wa«  forbidden.  The  Federal  department  of  agricult-ure  has  a  dry  farming  station  in 
the  N.  part  of.  the  "Pan-Handle."  In  191 1  the  boll- weevil  seemed  to  be  absent  from  cot- 
ton fields  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state  where  it  had  been  abundant  in  i^io. 

Minwol  Products*-rTota\  value,  191 1,  $18,817,304.  The  most  important  item  was 
petroleum,  9>5^»474  bWs,  (I6«554,552).  Coal,  1,974.593  tons  (S3,273»288),  showed  a 
slight  increase  over  1910  and  natural  gas  a  large  increase, -^total  value  Si,oi4»945.  But  the 
output  of  asphalt  (oil  asphalt  and  refined  bitumen)  was  valued  at  only  $786,785,  nearly  one- 
third  less  than  in  1910.  Clay  products  were  valued  at  $2,659,919  (1132,417  being  pottery); 
stone  at  $588,777  ($490^89  limestone;  the  remiiinder  granite  and  sandstone);  sand  and 
gravel  at  S543«866  (more  than  half  being  gravel);  and  lime  at  $218,007.  The  output  of  salt 
was  38^,200  bbls.,  valued  at  $299,537.  Portland  cement  was  not  separately  reported  for 
Texas  in  191 1;  the  value' was  probably  more  than  $1,000,000.'  A  little  quicksilver  was 
produced,  some  fuller's  earth  and  about  5  tons  of  tin,  from  a  mine  near  El  Paso. 

Manufaciures. — ^From  1904  to  1909  the  nuinber  of  establishments  increased  frbm  3ii5S 
to.4,588,  and,  that  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  57,892  to  84,575  (4Q.066  wager 
earners  to  70,230);  capital  invested  from  $115,665,000  to  $216,876,000  (87.5%);  and  the 
value  of  products  from  $150,^28,000  to  $272,896,000  (81.3%).  The  most  important  manu- 
factures in  1009  were;  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  products  $42,530,000  (nearly  eight 
times  as  much  asin  1899);  flour  and  grist-mill  products,  $32,485,000  (nearly  thrice)  the  prod- 
uct of  18^) ;  lumber  and  timber  products,  $32,201,000  (97%  of  the  lumber  cut  being  shortleaf 
yellow  pine);  cottonseed  oil  and  cake,  $29,916,000,  in  which  Texas  ranked  1st;  and  refined 
petroleum,  in  which  the  state  ranked  4th.  Other  f)roducts  were:  car  construction  and  Te<- 
pairs  by  steam  railway  companies,  $13,359,000;  rice,  cleaning  and  polishing^  $8, 1^^,000 
(three-fourths  more  than  in  1904;  tl^  industry  had  hardly  begun  in  1899),  in  which  Texas 
rankod  and  to  Louisiana;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  $8,068,000;  malt  liquors,  $6,- 

f  64,000;  and  food  preparations,  $5,229,000.  The  more  important  manufacturing  cities  were: 
>allas,  $26,959,000;  Houston,  $23,016,000  (thrice  what  it  was  in  1899);  San  Antonio, 
$13,435,000;  Fort  Worth,  $8,661,000  (including  large  meat-packing  plants  just  outside  the 
city  limits);  Galveston,  $6,308,000,  mainly  floUr;  Beaumont,  $4,830,600,  principally  rice- 
cleaning;  Waco,  $4,769,000,  mainly  cottonseed  products;  and  Sherman,  $4,676,000. 

Transporiaiion. — Railway  milage,  January  i,  IQI2,  15,038.22., — more  than  that  of 
any  other  state.  The  Fedecal  government  completed  in  191 1  the  main  Galveston  channel, 
32  ft.  deep  and  800  ft:  wide  and  in  1912  bad  about  half  finbhed  the  30  ft.  channel  along  the 
Galveston  wharves  and  the  Houston  ship  channel;  in  191 1  began  the  30  ft.  channel  from  Gal- 
veston to  Port  Bolivar,  the  40  m.  incomplete  link  between  Brazos  river  and  Matagorda  Bay 
in  the  inland  water  way  from  Galveston  to  Corpus  Christi,  the  Sabine  Neches  canal  (25  ft. 
deep)  to  Beaumont,  a  deep  water  harbour  (20  ft.)  at  HdLrbor  Inland,  Aransas  Pass,  and  a 
lock  and  dam  on  White  Rock  Shoals,  Trinity  river.  Improvement  of  the  Trinity  river  was 
delayed  in  191 1  until  a  railway  could  be  built  to  carry  supplies  for  dam-building.  The 
causeway  connecting  Galveston  with  the  mainland  was  formally  opened.  May  25,  1912. 

Legislation, — The  regular  session  of  the  legislature  was  held  from  January  10  to 
March  II,  191 1  and  a  "  called  '*  or  special  session  from  July  31  to 'August  29,  which 
re-districted  the  state  into  representative  districts.  The  legislature  asked  Congress 
to  submit  to  the  states  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  direct  election 
of  United  States  senators  and  one  prohibiting  polygamy. 

Amendments^  to  the  constitution  were  adopted  at  the  general  election  of  191 2 

permitting  cities  of  5,000  or  more  to  adopt  or  amend  a  charter  by  a  majority  vote; 

creating  a  board  of  prison  commissioners;  and  permitting  the  legislature  to  appropriate 

mooey  for  indigent  and  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  wives,  and  to  regulate 

the  terms  of  trustees  of  state  institutions.  '  ,  i    r 

.  Three  new  counties  were  created :  Brooks  (county-seat,  Falfarrias)  from  parts  of  Hidalgo, 
Starr  and  Zapata;  Jim  Wells  (county-seat,  Alice)  from  part  of  Nueces;  and  Willacy  (coUnty- 
seat,  Sarita)  from  parts  of  Cameron  and  Hidalgo.    • 

The  1 2th  of  October  (Columbus  Day)  was  made  a  legal  holiday. 

The  office  of  state  inspector  of  masonry  was  created.  Wharf  and  terminal  compames 
were  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  railroad  commission.  All  disabilities  of  married 
women  in  regard  to  mercantile  and  trading  pursuits  were  removed. .  A  new  penal  code  was 
adopted.  The  legislature  voted  $10,000  for  a  monument  (begun  in  191 2)  to  Gen.  Stephen 
F.  Austin  (see  £.  B,  ii,  040c)  in  the  itate  cemetery  at  Austin  and  $2,000  for  a  monument 
(completed  in  1912)  to  Elizabeth  Crockett,  wife  of  David  Crockett  (see  E.  B.  vii,  477<=)»  »p 
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the  cemetery  at  Acton,  Hood  county.  Children  under  15  are  not  to  work  in  factories  using 
dangerous  machinery,  in  distilleries  or  in  breweries  or  in  any  business  that  may  be  morally  or 
physically  dangerous;  the  fine  for  violation  is  $50  to  $200,  and  each  day  of  employment 
constitutes  a  separate  offence.  The  ofBce  of  inspector  of  safety  appliances  in  factories  was 
created.  Railway  brakes  are  to  be  inspected  b}j  competent  persons.  The  ofHce  of  dairy 
and  food  commissioner  was  created  by  an  act  which  forbids  the  adulteration  of  food,  and  a 
new  sanitary  code  was  passed  with  rules  for  quarantine  and  for  the  report  of  ^dtal  statistics. 
A  law  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  nurses  was  amended  and  an  act  regulating  the  practice 
of  medicine  forbids  "soliciting  or  drumming  patients  or  patronage."  The  sale  or  gift  of 
spirituous  liquors  is  forbidden  in  all  disorderly  houses.  Pandering  is  made  a  felony,  punish- 
able by  five  years  in  the  penitentiary,  and  it  is  no  defence  that  any  part  of  the  act  was  done 
outside  the  state;  marriage  is  no  bar  to  the  testimony  of  an  injured  woman. 

The  office  of  public  service  commissioner  in  Houston  was  created  inioxi.  Ini9i2  Bishop 
(only  6  opposing  votes),  Franklin,  Frankston,  Willis  and  McKinney  (Nov.  5)  adopted  the 
commission  form  of  government.  In  Dallas  in  191 1  a  suit  was  brought  against  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  recall  provision  in  the  city  charter  after  the  recall  of  the  board  of  education, 
but  the  recall  was  upheld  by-  the  courts. 

Finance, — The  called'  session  of  191 1  was  summoned  largely  for  appropriations. 
Although  the  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  on  July  31,  loio  was  $1,360,909,  tne  balance  for 
the  sam^  date  in  191 1  was  only  $32,975.  The  taix  rate  had  been  reduced  in  previous  years 
because  of  the  presence  in  the  treasury  of  fines  paid  by  corporations  for  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust law  and,  when  these  no  longer  came  in,  there  was  a  deficiency.  The  law  about  state 's 
depositories  was  amended.  In  the  treasury  there  was  a  balance  of  $647,467  on  September 
I,  19H  and  of  $793,417  on  August  31,  1912,  when  the  state  debt  was  $3,977,500,  largely  a 
permanent  school  fund  (see  £.  B,  xxvi,  692d).  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  were  $18,1 19,- 
072,  and  the  expenditures,  $15,973,122.  • 

The  election  of  a  single-tax  advocate,  J.J.  Pastoriza,  as  taxK^ommissioner  of  Houston,  re- 
sulted in  a  full-value  assessment  on  land  and  in  a  cut  in  the  tax-rate  from  $1.70  to  $1.30. 

Education, — ^The  law  in  regard  to  teacher's  certification  was  amended  in  191 1.  Common 
school  districts  may  establish  high  schools;  and,  if  a  department  of  agriculture  is  established 
in  a  high  school,  the  state  duplicates  the  outlay  therefor  for  any  amount  between  $500  and 
$1,500.  A  state  normal  school  board  of  regents  was  created  for  the  state  normal  schools  for 
whites,  and  a  text  book  board  was  created  by  a  law  providing  for  uniform  text  books. 

The  most  important  recent  event  in  the  field  of  higher  education  was  the  op^ening  in  the 
autumn  of  1912  in  Houston  of  the  Rice  Institute  of  Liberal  and  Technical  Learning,  K>unded 
by  the  will  of  William  Marsh  Rice  (d.  i9oo)>  Mr.  Rke  had  established  a  foundation, 
incorporated  in  1891,  and  had  eiven  it  an  interest-bearing  note  of  $200,000  at  that  time. 
The  foundation  became  his  residuary  legatee  and  the  estate,  valued  at  about  $10,000,000, 
was  to  be  used  one-half  for  endowment  and  one-half  for  equipment.  Dr.  Edgar  Odell  Lovett. 
then  professor  of  astronomy  in  Princeton  University,  was  chosen  president  in  1908.  On  a 
site  of  300  acres,  3  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Houston,  were  erected  in  1910-12  an 
administration  building  (50  ft.  x  300  ft.;  Byzantine  in  style),  a  residence  hall  for  men  (Vene- 
tian; brick  and  stucco)  and  scientific  and  technical  laboratories  with  a  fine  campanile.  The 
Institute  sets  no  "upper  limit  to  its  educational  endeavour"  and  makes  its  "lower  limit  no 
lower  than  the  standard  entrance  requirements  of  the  more  conservative  universities  of  the 
country."  Graduate  and  undergraduate  work  for  both  sexes  will  be  carried  on  by  a  faculty 
of  science  and  faculty  of  letters.  .  There  is  no  charge  for  tuition  and  rooms  and  board  are 
furnished  at  cost.  ,Tne  Institute  was  dedicated  and  opened  on  the  loth  of  October  1912. 

For  the  school  year  1910-11  the  school  population  (7  to  17  years  of  age)  was  968,269,  the 
enrollment  847,004,  the  averaf;e  daily  attendance,  546,481  and  the  length  of  the  average 
school  year  135  days.  Receipts  were  $18,072,126  and  expenditures  $14,516,992.  On 
September  I,  1912  the  school  population  was  1,017,133. 

The  rate  of  illiteracy  decreased  nearly  one-third  in  the  decade  I90(>-io;  in  1900  14.5%  of 
the  p)opulation  10  years  old  and  over  was  illiterate,  and  in  1910  only  9.9%.  In  the  negro 
population  there  was  a  proportional  decrease;  in  1900  the  rate  was  38.2,  in  1910  only  24.6. 

Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions. — In  191 1  the  board  of  prison  commissioners  (created 
1910)  was  authorised  tQ  issue  paroles  for  good  conduct,  and  a  law  was  passed  for  suspended 
sentence  in  first  offence,  where  the  punishment  is  less  than  5  years.  Two  state  tuberculosis 
colonies  were  established  under  the  supervision  of  an  anti-tuberculosis  commission,  for  which 
the  law  appropriated  $100,000.     Among  the  appropriations  were:  for  the  pension  depart- 

^  Rice,  an  eccentric  millionaire,  died  in  New  York  September  23,  1 900-  In  February  1901 
his  valet,  Charles  F.  Jones,  confessed  that  he  poisoned  Rice  under  instructions  of  Albert  T. 
Patrick,  a  lawyer  who  was  a  beneficiary  of  a  supposed  will  of  Rice,  which  experts  testified  was 
a  forgery.  Patrick  was  tried  for  murder  and  was  convicted  (first  degree)  in  March  1902  and 
sentenced  to  death  in  April  1902.  A  new  trial  was  denied  in  lune  1905  and  in  £>ecember  of 
that  year  he  was  rc^sentenced.  In  1906  a  new  appeal  was  taken  and  in  December  sentence 
was  commuted  to»imprisonment  for  hfc.  On  November  27,  1912  Patrick  was  pardoned  by 
Governor  Dix  of  New  York. 
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ment  $523,750  for  191 1  and  for  1012  (of  which  l|o»ooo  each  year  was  for  Confederate  peo* 
sioners) ;  and  $92,208  in  191 1  and  $91,050  in  1912  Tor  the  Confederate  home  at  Austin. 

History. — Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxkating  liquors  has  recently  been  the 
central  question  in  Texas  politics,  where  there  is  virtually  no  partisan  opposition  to  the 
Democratic  party.  Oscar  Branch  Colquitt  (b.  1861),  railroad  commissioner  in  1903-11 
and  governor  in  1911-12,  was  a  leader  of  the  anti-Prohibitionist  faction,  and  the  popular 
vote  (July  24,  191 1)  defeated  the  proposed  amendment  for  state-wide  prohibitioi)  by 
6,000  votes  (237,393  to  231,096).  In  the  1912  primary  Colquitt  was  r&-nominated  with  a 
plurality  of  20,000  votes  over  Judge  W.  F.  Ramsey,  but  the  precedent  of  giving  each 
governor  two  terms  seems  to  have  caused  this,  as  other  nominees  were  mostly  Prohi- 
bitionists. Probably  there  will  not  however  be  the  necessary  two-thirds  of  the  next 
legislature  pledged-  to  prohibition  to  secure  the  immediate  resubmission  of  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  the  people.  In  January  191 1  the  legislature  had  re-elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  Charles  A.  Culberson  (b.  i855;govemor  1895-9;  and  since  1899  senator). 
At  the  July  primary,  Jake  Wolters,  anti-Prohibitionist,  was  defeated  by  Morris  Shep- 
pard  (b.  1875;  representative  in  Congress  since  1902,  when  he  succeeded  his  father), 
who  favoured  prohibition,  to  succeed  in  the  U.S.  Senate  Joseph  Weldon  Bailey  (b.  1863). 
Bailey  was  an  able  lawyer  and  was  prominent  in  debate,  especially  on  questions  of  con- 
stitutional law.  He  served  in  the  Senate  in  1 901-13,  and  offered  his  resignation  March  5, 
191 1,  as  a  protest  against  the  votes  of  Democratic  senators  for  the  Arizona  constitution 
which  provided  for  the  recall  of  judges,  but  immediately  withdrew  it;  in  November  191 2 
he  again  offered  his  resignation  (to  take  effect  in  January  1913).  Governor  Colquitt 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  Rienzi  Melville  Johnston  (b,  1850),  editor  of  the 
Houston  Postj  and  an  an ti- Prohibitionist;  he  was  sworn  in,  January  7,  1913. 

The  primary  of  May  4,  191 2  was  a  victory  for  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  carried  the 
state  in  the  November  elections  with  221,435  votes  to  26,740  for  Roosevelt,^  128,913 
for  Taft  and  25,472  for  Debs  (7,570  in  1908).  All  the  representatives  in  the  63d  Congress 
(18,  including  2  at  large;  16  in  the  previous  decade)  from  the  state  will  be  DenuKrats. 
There  were  two  Progressive  candidates  for  Congress  and  £.  C.  Lasater  was  nominated 
by  the  Progressives  for  governor. 

There  were  three  lynchings  in  the  state  in  191 1.  A  Mexican  boy  who  stabbed  a 
man  for  cursing  him  was  killed  by  a  mob  at  Thornxlale,  June  19;  a  man  was  lynched 
in  Farmersville,  August  17,  for  insulting  a  woman  over  a  telephone;  and  a  negro,  accused 
of  rape,  was  lynched  at  Marshall,  October  29.  In  191 2  there  was  a  double  lynching 
at  Marshall  (February  13)  of  a  negro  and  a  negress  for  complicity  in  murder,  and  at 
Tyler  (May  25)  a  negro  who  confessed  to  having  assaulted  a  white  girl  was  burned 
to  death  in  the  public  square. 

A  fire  in  the  city  of  Houston  on  February  21, 191 2  did  damage  to  the  extent  of  several 
million  dollars.  The  town  of  Washington,  where  the  declaration  of  Texan  independence 
was  signed  in  1836  (see  E.B,  xxvi,  693),  was  almost  destroyed  by  £u:e  on  November 
28, 191 2.  A  new  city  plan  for  Dallas  prepared  by  George  £.  Kessler,  landscape  archi- 
tect of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  was  proposed  in  191 2. 

Bibliography. — General  and  Special  Laws,  ipii  h  vols.,  Austin);  official  reports;  T.  H- 
Smith,  The  Annexation  of  Texas  (New  York,  1911);  C.  W.  Ramsdell,  Reconstruction  in  Texas 
(in  Columbia  University  Studies,  191  o). 
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Population  (1910),  373,351,  an  increase  of  34.9%  since  1900.  The  percentage  of 
foreign-born  whites  decreased  from  19.1  ^  to  17.  Density  4.5  to  the  sq.  m.  In 
1900,  40.3%,  and  in  1910,  32.1%  of  the  total  was  ih  rural,  unincorporated  territory; 
in  larger  incorporated  places  (12  in  1900,  t6'in  19x0)  having  2,500  or  more  inhabitants 
there  was  38.1%  in   1900,   46.3%  in  1910.     These  were:  Salt  Lake  City,  92,777 

*  Cecil  Andrew  Lyon  (b.  1869)  of  Sherman,  a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee in  1 904^1 2,  supported  Roosevelt;  and  of  the  contested  seats  in  the  National  Convention 
the  committee  gave  4  to  Roosevelt  and  26  to  Taft. 

*  See  £.  B.  xxvii,  813  et  seq. 
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(53,531  in  1900);  Ogdcn,  25,580  (16,313  in  1900);  Provo*  City,  8,925;  Logan,  7,522; 
Murray,  4,057;  Brigham,  3,685;  Spanish  Fork,  3,464;  Park  City,  3>439;  Eureka,  3,416; 
Springville,  3,356;  Lehi  City,  2,964;  Bingham  (town),  2,881;  American  Fork,  2,797; 
Nephi,  2,759;  Tooele,  2,753;  ^^^  Richfield,  2,559. 

Agricullure.—The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  4,116,951  to  3t397»699  between  1900 
and  1910,  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  increased  from  1,032,117  to  1,368,211;  the  average 
farm  acreage  fell  from  212.4  to  156.7,  and  the  value. of  farm  property  increased  from  $75f  1 75r 
141  to  $150,795,201  ($99,482,164  land;  $18,063,168.  buildings;  $it.468,i 78  implements;  $28,- 
781 ,691  domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  6.5  %  -was  in  farms  in  1910.  The  average  value 
of  farm  land  per  acre  was  $20.28.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (19,762  by  owners, 
194  by  managers  and  1,720  by  tenants).  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal  crops 
were:  Indian  com,  270,000  bu.  (9,000  A.);  wheat,  6,059,000  bu.  (236,000  A.);  oats,  4,222,000 
bu.  (91,000  A.);  barley,  1,125,000  bu.  (25,000  A.);  potatoes,  3,51^,000 .bu.  (19,000  A.);  hay, 
1,023,000  tons,  (368,000  A.);  rye,  00,000  bu.  (6,000  A.)  and  sugar  beets,  442,310  tons  (33,950 
A.)  (the  latter  item  includes  Idaho).  In  1909  (U.  S.  Census)  the  value  of  vegetables  other 
than  potatoes  was  $717,776;  of  flowers  and  plants,  $81,116;  of  nursery  products,  $188,455; 
of  small  fruits,  $217,327  (strawberries,  $125,854);  of  orchard  fruits,  $640,904  (apples,  $319,- 
691;  peaches  and  nectarines  $156,451).  On  January  i,  1912  there  were  on  farms;  131,000 
horses,  2,000  mules,  83,000  milch  cows,  356,000  other  neat  cattle,  1,990,000  sheep,  and  79.- 
000  swine. 

The  total  acreage  irrirated  in  19O9  was  999,410  (58.8  %  more  than  in  1899);  957,359  w-ere 
supplied  from  streams.  The  total  cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  to  July  i,  1910  was  $14,028,- 
717,  and  the  estimated  final  cost  of  improvements  begun  was  $17,840,775.  Of  cereals  57.3  % 
oy  acreage  was  grown  on  irrigated  land  io  1909,  92.9  %  of  corn;  92.4  %  of  oats;  88  %  of  alfalfa; 
94.5%  of  wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses;  93.3%  of  potatoes  and  94-9%  of  sugar  beets.  The 
Strawberry  Valley  project  (Utah  and  Wasatch  counties;  see  E,  B.  xxvii,  814b)  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  service  was  69  %  completed  in  November  1912,  and  the  great  Strawberry  Tunnel 
about  90  %  completed.  **^  ^  . 

In  1911  there  was  created  a  board  of  veterinary  medical  exaniiners^  Panguitch  School 
in  Garfield  county  was  made  an  experiment  station  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural 
College,  and  in  1912  the  Federal  department  of  agriculture  planned  a  new  experiment  station 
near  Ephraim  on  the  Manti  National  Forest.  In  1911-12  elaborate  experiments  were  made 
to  kilt  off  the  alfalfa  weevil,  a  European  immigrant,  found  here  only  in  America.  The  state 
experiment  station  has  investigated  in  irrigated  soils  the  formation  and  movement  of  nitrates. 

Mineral  Products, — Total  value,  1911,  $41,139,075.  In  copper,  142,340,215  lbs.,  the 
state  ranked  4th.  Other  metals  were:  gold  $4,486,200,  ranking  the  state  6th;  silver  $6,280,- 
500,  ranking  the  state  2nd;  lead,  55,198  tons,  and  zinc  7,004  tons.  Coal  was  valued  at 
$4,2d8,666  ^,513,1 75  tons).  The  output  of  salt  was  236,178  bbls.  ($157,024).  Hard  asphalt 
worth  $486,1 14  was  marketed  in  191 1  and  in  1911-12  drilling  was  begun  in  the  northern  part 
of  Great  Salt  Lake  for  soft  asphalt.  The  petroleum  deposits  are  being  developed  slowly  and 
phosphate  rock  has  been  found  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  state.  Sulphur  was  taken  from  San 
Rafael  Canyon  in  larger  quantities  than  in  1010.  Alunite  discovered  near  Marysville,  Piute 
county,  is  being  studied  as  source  of  potash  salts  and  alumina. 

Manufactures, — From  1904  to  1909  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  606  to 
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rndustries  in  1009  were  copper  refining  and  smelting,  lead  refining  and  smelting,  and  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar.  Each  of  these  was  so  largely  concentrated  under  single  control 
that  they  were  not  reported  in  detail  bv  the  Federal  census;  probably  their  product  value 
was  between  one-half  and  two-thirds  of  tne  total  for  all  industries.  Of  the  total  product  value 
27.5%  came  from  Salt  Lake  City,  $i3.35lt250,  and  Ogden,  $3i7I3»ooo- 
7>fl«5/>orto/*<7«.— Railway  mileage,  January  i,  19 12,  2,055.91. 

Legislation, — ^The  regular  session  of  the  legislature  was  held  from  January  9  to 
March  9,  1911.  It  submitted  several  constitutional  amendments  for  approval  at  the 
gieneral  election  in*i9i;2;  one  permitting  a  new  county  to  be  formed  by  statute — 
{orm€;rly  pnly  by  two-thirds  of  the  popular  vote  in  the  district  concerned;  one  exenipting 
mortgages  from  taxation  and  permitting  the  abatement  or  remittance  of  taxes  oii  the 
indigent  poor;  one  creating  a  state  board  pf. equalisation  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
instead  of  being  comp>osed  of  ex  officio  ipcmbcrs  only;  one  allowing  any  city  of  the 
second  clas^  with  less  than  20,000  inhabitants  and  any  dty  of  the  third  class  or  any 
town  upon  authorisation  to  incur  an  additional  indebtedness,  up  to  8%  of  the  valuation, 
for  water,  lights  and  sewers,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  municipality  and  one  to  in- 
crease the  pay  of  members  of  the  legislature  from  $4.09  a  day  to  $8.00  a  day.    All 
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these  were  defeated  by  large  majorities  in  November  1912.     On  March  9,  191 1  the 
house  voted  against  the  proposed  Federal  income  tax  amendment. 

A  state  flag  was  adopted,  showing;  the  bee-hive,  the  Mormon  syinb<d,  the  word  ''Indus- 
try" and  the  sego  lily  {Cahchortus  Tuteus),  which  was  declared  the  state  flower.  The  legis- 
lature appropriated  $750,000  for  the  state  capitol  (authorised  in  1911;  maximum  cost,  I2,- 
500,000;  work  begun  late  in  1912)  and  authorised  the  issue  of  $1,006,000  in  capitol  building 
bonds.  A  state  txxardof  architecture  was  created  to  examine  and  license  architects  and  bniklc 
ers.  The  bureau  of  statistics  was  renamed  the  bureau  of  immigration,  labour  and  statis- 
tics.   A  uniform  warehouse  receipt  law  was  passed. ,  .  , 

The  legislature  passed  codes  tor  county  commissioners,  city  councils,  and  town  trustee*. 

A  child  labour  law  forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  14  in  dangerous  occupation^, 
of  women  under  21  in  places  where  alcoholic  liquors  are  manufactured  or  dispensed,  of  children 
under  21  as  messengers  between  9  p.m.  and  5  a.m.  or  as  messen^rs  to  objectionable  places  at 
any  time  in  cities  oithe  first  and  second  class,  of  boys  under  12  and  of  girls  under  i6  in  street 
trades  in  first  and  second  class  cities,  and  of  boys  under  14  or  p^irls  under  16  for  more  than  54 
hours  a  weelc  in  any  employment  except  domestic  service,  fruit  or  vegetable  packing  or  farm 
work.  No  woman  is  to  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile 
establishment,  laundry,  hotel,  restaurant  or  telegraph  or  telephone  service,  hospital,  office  or 
transportation  company  more  than  9  hours  a  day  pr  54.  hours  a  week,  except  for  emergency. 
The  insj^ectjon  of  coal  and  hydro-carbon  mines  was  provided  /by  an  act  which  makes  rules 
for  ventilation  and  safety,  it  was  made  a  hiisdemeanour  to  cberce  anyone  to  join  an  organ- 
isation; anyone  commonly  practising  such  coercion  is  declared  a  vagrant.'        .     '   • 

A  new<:ode  for  the  liquor  trafiic  provides  for  local  option^,  (in  cities  and  towns  and  in  rural 
territory  in  counties)  for  the  granting  of  licences  by  the  city  councils  or  town  board  of  trustees, 
but  allows  no  licence  except  for  a  drug-store  or  hotel  within  300  ft.  of  a  school  or  a  church  or 
outside  of  city  limits  and  grants  club  licences  only  in  the  name  of  a  qualified  individual. 
Wholesalers  may  not  construct  or  rent  premises  for  retail  business.  Saloons  may  not  be 
opened  between  10  P.M.  and  6  A.M.  It  is  a  misdemeanour  to  sell  or  give  tobacco,  opium  or 
other  narcotics  to  anyone  under  21,  and  for  any  minor  tp  have  such  a  drug  in  his  possession. 
Dairies,  creameries,  slaughter-houses,  etc.  are  to  be  inspected  under  a  law  which  is  practically 
a  pure  food  act.  A  new  law  was  passed  for  the  reporting  of  contagious  diseases  and  in  regard 
to  quarantine.  Physicians  and  midwives  must  report  cases  of  infantile  blindness  to  the'  state 
board  of  health  and  must  treat  such  cases  in  accordance  with  its.  rules. .  Physicians  and  super- 
intendents of  hospitals  are  to  report  cases  of  venereal  diseases  but  nof  the  namqs  of  patients. 
Teachers  must  examine  pupils  tor  defective  sight,  hearing  or  teeth. 

The  penalty  for  pandering  was  set  at  20  years  in  the  state  prison;  for  receiving  money  from 
a  fallen  woman  without ^ving  a  consideration,  2  to  20  years,  and  for  the  detention  of  a  woman 
in  a  brothel  10  years.  The  commission  of  a  part  of  the  acts  outside  of  the  state  is  no  defence 
and  the  testimony  of  an  injured  woman,  even  though  married,  is  permitted. 

Finance, — The  state  tax  levy  for  191 1  and  1912  was  4^  mills  for  state  purposes,  ^  mill 
for  high  schools,  3  mills  for  district  schools,  5  mills  for  general  county  fund,  4  mills  for  county 
schools  and  i  mill  for  the  poor  fund.  The  powers  of  the  state  board  of  equalisation  were 
specified,  and  it  was  permitted  to  revalue  property  wrongly  assessed.  A  board  of  commis- 
sioners on  revenue  taxation  was  appointed  to  report  tO  the  legislature  of  1913.  Laws  were 
passed  for  the  control  of  fraternal  insurance  societies  and  requiring  foreign  banking  and  loan 
associations  to  furnish  security  before  doing  businoss  in  the  state  and  a  new  banking  law 
applies  to  all  except  national  banks,  makes  the  secretay  of  state  ex  officio  bank  commissipner 
and  requires  the  governor  to  appoint  bank  examiners.  There  was  in  the  Htate  treasury,  Decem- 
ber 31,  19H,  $1,728,602.  The  receipts  for  the  following  year  were  $3,668^004  and  the  ex- 
penditures, $3,954,504,  Jeaving  a  balance  on  hand,  December  31,  19^2,  of.  $i>^,oi2.  The 
state  debt  amounted  to  $1,210,000. 

Education. — In  191 1  the  state  board  of  education  was  authorised  to  take  over  the  estab- 
lishment of  state  libraries  and  gymnasiums,  and  the  state  library  and  g^ymnasiiim  commission 
was  abolished.  The  legislature  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  following  two  years  for  state 
aid  in  districts  where  the  local  levy  was  not  enough  to  employ  a  teacbcr  for  a  term  of  28  weeks. 
A  half  mill  tax  was  laid  for  the  high  school  fund,  and  a  permanent  fund  for  the  university, 
including  a  branch  normal  school  and  agricultural  college,  was  set  at  28%  of  the  annual 
revenue  from  the  general  tax  levy,  exclusive  of  the  state  school  and  high  school  funds.  The 
cornerstone  of  a  new  university  library  and  administration  building,  for  which  a.  $300,000 
bond  issue  was  authorised  in  "1911,.  was  laid  on  October  23,  1912.  ^  In  1910  the  percentage 
of  illiteracy  in  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  was  5.6  (5.9  In  1900). 

For  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  the  school  population  was  114,588;  the  enroll- 
ment, 92,129;  the  average  daily  attendance.  72,644;  the  length  of  the  average  school  year,  34 
weeks;  the  school  revenue,  $4,318,746;  and  the  expenditures,  $3,864,519. 

Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions, — In  191 1  the  legislature  reconstituted  a  board  of  trustee* 

^  In  191 1  86  cities  and  towns  and  1  county  voted  no  licence;  18  cities  and  townd  and  f 
county  for  licence. 
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of  the  State  Industrial  School,  ^ssed  new  laws  relating  to  detention  homes  for  juveniles 
fin  second  class  cities  as  well  as  in  first  class),  and  to  the  juvenile  court  and  its  jurisdiction 
(excluding  crimes  punishable  by  death  or  life  imprisonment;;  created  a  relief  fund  for  firemen, 
and  authorised  the  use  of  convict  labour  on  state  roads. 

History,— WiWiom  Spry  (b.  1864),  a  Republican  and  a  Mormon,  was  governor  for 
the  term  1909-13  and  was  re-elected  in  November  191 2  by  42,552  votes  to  36,076  for 
John  F.  Tolton,  Democrat.  The  Democratic  vote  in  the  rural  districts  was  strong;  but 
the  Republican  majority  in  Salt  Lake  county  (including  the  city)  was  large.  Spry  had 
favoured  Roosevelt  for  the  Republican  nomination,  and  after  the  re-nomination  of  Taft 
by  the  national  convention  it  was  for  a  time  supposed  that  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  Mormon  Church,  which  has  usually  been  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  party, 
might  oppose  Taft  because  he  had  not  intervened  in  Mexico,  where  prosperous  Mormons 
sufTercd  from  lawlessness.  But  Taft's  policy  was  defended  in  an  editorial  signed  by 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  president  of  the  church,  in  the  Improvement  Era,  the  official  of 
the  "quorum''  of  the  church,  and  although  the  Progressives  nominated  candidates  for 
governor  (Nephi  L.  Morris  who  received  23,591  votes)  and  two  congressmen,  the  state 
was  carried  by, Taft,  witK  42,100  votes  to  36,579  for  Wilson  24,174  for  Roosevelt  and 
9,023  for  Debs  (4,985  in  1908)*  The  state  for  the  first  time  will  have  two  representatives 
in  Congress, — both  Republican  (one  re-elected).  The  state  legislature  will  again  be 
Republican:  senate,  16  Republicans  and  2  Democrats;  house,  31  Republicans  and  14 
Democrats.  On  January  18,  1911  George  Sutherland  (b.  1862;  Republican,  represent- 
ative in  Congress  in  1901-03  and  United  States  senator  since  1905)  was  re-elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate.  The  term  of  the  other  senator,  Reed  Smoot  (b.  1862;  Republican; 
senator  since  1903 ;  apostle  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints)  does  not  expire  until  1915.  Ini9ii 
Socialist  mayors  were  elected  in  Eureka  (with  a  full  ticket),  Manti  and  Murray  (a  suburb 
of  Salt  Lake  City).  The  Socialist  vote  in  November  191 2  was  surprisingly  large.  The 
incorporated  cities  of  the  state,  Murray,  Logan,  Ogden,  Provo  and  Salt  Lake  City  have 
been  operated  under  commission  charters  since  January  19x2  by  a  law  of  1911. 

Attacks  on  the  Mormon  church  in  popular  magazines,  charging  that  polygamy 
was  still  practised,  were  answered,  April  6,  1911,  by  a  statement  of  President  J.  F. 
Smith  at  the  annual  conference  that  polygamy  was  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  church. 

Employees  of  the  copper  mines  near  Bingham  went  on  strike  in  September  191 2. 

The  strikers,  mostly  Greeks,  seized  the  mines  and  routed  deputies  who  attempted 

to  draw  boiler  fires  (September  18  and  19).    On  October  11  the  deputies  killed  several 

men  in  an  attack  on  the  strikers. 

Bibliography. — Laws,  igii  (Salt  Lake  City);  official  reports;  articles  on  copper  mines  and 
irrigation  in  Technical  World,  December  1912. 
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Population  (1910)  355,956  (3.6%  more  than  in  1900);  85.5%  were  native  whites, 
21.1%  whites  of  foreign  parentage,  14%  foreign-born  whites,  and  0.5%  negroes.  The 
average  nimiber  to  the  sq.  m.  was  39  (37.7%  in  1900).  In  1910,  47.5%  of  the  popu- 
lation was  in  cities  and  towns  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  over  (40.5%  in  1900).  The 
cities  and  villages  with  5,000  inhabitants  or  over  were:  Burlington^  20,468  (in  1900, 
18,640);  Rutland,  i3,546;Barre,  10,734;  Montpelier,  7,856;  St.  Johnsbury,  6,693 ;  BrattJe- 

boro,  6,517;  St.  Albans,  6,381,  and  Bennington,  6,211. 

Agrtculture, — The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  4,724,440  to  4,663,577  between  1900  and 
1910,  and  the  improved  land  m  farms  from  2,126,62^  to  1,63^,965;  the  average  farm  acreage 
fellfrom  142.7  to  I42.6and  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  from  1108,451 ,427 101145,399,- 
728  ($58,385^27  land;  $54,202,948  buildings;  $10,168,687  iinplements;  $22,642,766  domestic 
animals).  Of  the  land  area.  79.9%  was  in  farms  in  19T0.  The  average  value  of  farm  land 
per  acre  was  $12.52.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (28,065  by  owners,  636  by 
managers,  and  4,008  by  tenants).  In  19 12  (preliminary  estimates)  the  principal  crops  were: 
Indian  com,  1,800,000  bu.  (45,000  A.);  wheat,  25,006  bu.  (1,000  A.J;  oats,  3,311,000  bu. 
(77,000  A.);  barley,  455.000  bu.  (13,000  A.):  rye,  20,000  bu.  (1,000  A.);  buckwheat.  240,000 
bti.  (8,000  A.);  potatoes,  3,6do,ooo  bu.  (26,000  A.),  hay,  1,515,000  tons  (1,010,000  A.);  and 
tobacco,  170,000  lbs.  (100  A.).    In  1909  (U.S.  Census)  the  acreage  of  vegetables  other  than 

*  See  E,  B.  xxvii,  1025  et  seq. 
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potatoes  was  8,548  and  the  value  $872,183;  the  value  of  small  fruits,  192,030  (strawberries, 
$68,960);  of  orchard  fruits,  $801,365  (apples,  $752,337),  and  of  maple  sirup,  $1,086,933.  On 
January  i,  1912  there  were  on  farms:  84,000  horses,  268^000  milch  cows,  168,000  other  neat 
cattle,  117,000  sheep,  and  iii»ooo  swine. 

Dairyms:  is  the  most  important  agricultural  industry.  In  1911  the  state  experiment 
station  published  an  important  bulletin  on  the  manufacture  of  ice-cream,,  besides  bulletins  on 
commoncial  fertilisers,  commercial  feeding  stuffs  and  the  p^at  and  muck  deposits  of  the  state. 
The  Federal  department  of  agriculture  has  a  farm  at  Wey bridge  near  Middlebury  wliere 
Morgan  horses  are  bred  and  experiments  have  been  made  with  Southdown  sheep. 

In  191 1  the  governor  was  authorised  to  appoint  a  cattle  commissioner  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  no  infected  live  stock  is  brought  into  the  state  and  to  suppress  disease  in  herds. 
The  legislature  passed  a  stricter  law  far  the  prevention  of  forest  fires;  made  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  an  inspector  of  apiaries,  to  inspect  hives  for  foul  brood,  etc. ;  and  authorised 
him  to  appoint  a  state  ornithologist. 

Mineral  Producis, — Total  value,  iQii.  $8,434,516,  The  only  large  items  were  stone, 
$6,145,351,  ranking  the  state  3rd,  and  slate,  $1,624,941,  ranking  the  state  2nd.  Of  the  stone, 
$3'394«930  was  the  value  of  maH>le  and  $2,730,719  that  of  granite.  The  value  of  lime  was 
$191,035.  Vermont  produces  more  asbestos  than  any  other  state:  in  191 1  the  value  was 
132  %  and  the  quantity  99  %  more  than  in  19 10. 

Manufactures, — From  1904  to  1909  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  1,699' 
to  1,958;  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  fn>m37,oi5  tp  38,580  (wage-earners 
from  33,106  to  35.788);  capital  invested  from  $62,659,000  to  $73^^70,000;  and  the  value  of 
the  manufacturMf  product  from  $63,084,000  to  $68>3 10,000.1  The  three  largest  manufactures* 
were  in  1909:  marble  and  stone- work,  $12,395,000;  lumber  and  timber  products,  $^,598,000 
(9-3%  less  than  in  1904);  and  butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk,  $8,112,000.  The  textile 
industries,  woollen,  worsted  and  felt  goods  ($4,497,000),  hosiery  and  knit  goods  ($1,746,000) 
and  cotton  goods,  all  reported  smaller  product  values  in  1909  than  in  1904.  Other  manufac- 
tures were:  flouring  and  grist-milling  products,  $4,133,000;  paper  and  wood-pulp,  $3,902,- 
000;  foundry  and  machine-shop  pHoducts,  $3,755>ooo;  furniture  and  refrigerators,  $), 618,000. 

Of  the  product  value  19.5%  came  from  the  three  largest  cities:  Burlington,  $6,800,500; 
Barre,  $3,852,000,  including  one-fourth  of  the  state's  marble  and  stone-work;  and  Rutland; 
$2,679,500. 

TVaiM^ofto/Mm.  *~  Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912, 1,094^89.  In  191 1  appropriations 
for  highwavs  were  increased  to  $125,000  for  iqii  and  $150,000  a  year  thereafter.  Kail  ways 
may  use  electricity  for  motive  power  with  tne  approval  of  the  public  service  commission^ 
Street  railways  must  carry  public  school  pupils  at  half  fare  or  less.  Many  acts  were  passed 
for  local  bridges  and  highways. 

Legislation. — The  legislature  met  in  regular  session  from  October  5,  1910  to  January 
3d,  191 1 9  and  convened  again  on  October  3,  191 2.  The  latter  session,  aroused  by  the 
growth  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  near  Sharon  (the  birth-place  of  Joseph  Smith,  the 
founder),  memorialised  Congress  December  13, 1912  for  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  prohibiting  polygamy. 

In  191 1  there  was  a  re-apportionment  of.  state  senators  in  certain  counties.  The 
state  librarian  was  required  to  establish  a  legislative  reference  bureau  and  a  state  bureau 
of  information  was  created,  in  the  office  6f  the  secretary  of  state.  The  secretary  of 
state  is  required  to  secure  statistical  information  in  regard  to  the  finances  of  munici- 
palities.    Columbus  Day  (October  12)  was  made  a  legal  holiday. 

The  punishment  for  first  degree  murder  was  made  life  imprisonment,  unless  the  jury 
returns  a  verdict  with  the  words  "with  capital  punishment."  , 

A  workmen's  compensation  act,  in  effect  June  28,  iqii,  restricts  the  fellow  servant  rule 
and  the  defence  of  assumption  of  risk  and  prescribes  damages  and  fixed  limits  to  amounts 
recoverable  for  injuries,  and  forbids  suits  foroamages  unless  they  are  brought  within  two  years 
after  the  injury  and  notice  has  been  given  within  sixty  days  to  the  employer.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  was  proposed  authorising  and  empowering  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  for 
conapulsory  compensation;  this  was  left  for  action  by  the  next  legislature.^  No  child  under 
14  is  to  be  employed  in  a  railway,  mill,  factory,  quarry  or  workshop  employing  ten  or  more 
men;  no  child  under  12  in  messenger  service,  business  office,  restaurantj  bakery  or  hotel; 
none  under  16  in  certain  (enumerated)  dangerous  occupations,  and  no  giri  under  18  in  an 
employment  which  requires  her  to  stand  constantly. 

The  penalty  for  the  white  slave  traffic  was  made  a  fine  of  $200  to  $2,000,  imprisonment 
for  one  to  ten  years  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment.     The  state  board  of  health  was  empowered 

*  Other  constitutional  amendments  which  required  ratification  by  the  legislature  in  1913 
and  then  by  popular  vote  are  for  biennial  state  elections  and  biennial  sessions  of  the  legislature 
after  1915,  and  for  taking  from  the  legislature  the  power  of  chartering  institutions  not  under 
state  control,  all  other  charters  to  be  governed  by  general  statutes. 
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to  frame  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  infantile  blindness.  No  camp  or  sanatorium 
for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis  may  be  established  in  the  state  without  the  permission  of  the 
state  board  of  health.  A  board  of  registration  of  mirses  was  established  and  nuises  licensed 
by  this  board  may  use  the  letters  "R.N."  after  their  names.  The  sale  of  oleomargarine 
was  restricted  by  an  annual  tax  of  Sioo.  Liauors  and  tobacco  may  not  be  advertised  on  bill 
boards  within  200  ft.  of  a  church,  chapel  or  school,  exce|)t  by  permission  of  selectmen  or  coun- 
cil. Villages  may  be  chartered  and  established  on  pjetition  ofa  majork^r  of  legal  voters  there- 
in with  the  approval  of  the  public  service  commission.  Many  special  laws  in  regard  to 
corporations  were  passed  including  charter  amendments,  an  act  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
village  of  West  Giovef,  and  acts  to  incorporate  power,  traction,  trust,  bank  and  insurance 
companies,  churches,  fraternities,  clubs,  etc.  The  name  of  Bennington  Center  was  changed 
to  Old  Bennington  and  that  of  Franklin  Pond  orSilver  Lake  in  Franklin  town  to  Lake  CarmL 
Among  many  game  laws  there  was  one  granting  a  bounty  of  $10  for  each  black  bear  killed. 

Finance. — There  was  in  the  state  treasury  July  I,  191 1,  $566,142.  The  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  191 1- 1 2  were  $2,303,755  and  the  expenditures  $2,350,508,  leaving  a  balance  June  30, 
191 2  of  $519,388.  In  191 1  $26,000  a  year  was  appropriated  to  pay  interest  on  bonds  and  other 
debts  of  the  state.  The  same  session  of  the  lep:islature  authorised  the  issue  of  $135,000  In  6  % 
certificates,  redeemable  1932,  to|ref  und  the  agricultural  college  fund  loan.  In  191 1  the  governor 
appointed  a  commission  to  introduce  a  system  of  bookkeepingin  the  office  of  the  state  treasurer. 
Enlarged  powere  were  given  to  the  commissioner  of  taxes,  to  whom  aggrieved  tax  payers  may 
appeal  in  regard  to  appraisal  or  other  action  of  local  listers..  The  inheritance  tax  law  oC  1908 
was  revised:  a  tax  of  5  %  was  laid  on  bepnests,  except  to  charities,  for  religious  purposes,  or 
to  certain  near  relatives.  Only  corporations  under  supervision  of  the  bank  commissioaer  may 
(191 1)  use  the  word  "  trust "  in  name  or  advertisement;  and  the  whole  savings-bank  and  trust 
company  law  was  revised. 

Education.— In  191 1  the  "state"  normal  school  at  Randolph  Center  was  discontinued 
and  its  buildings  were  used  for  an  agricultural  school;  $10,000  a  year  was  appropriated. 
The  two  other  normkl  schools  at  Johnson  (where  a  new  dormitory  was  built  in  1912)  and 
Cadtlcton,  formerly  state  schools  only  in  name,  were  taken  over  (by  lease  or  purchase). 
Courses  in  agriculture  are  to  be  given  in  them,  and  normal  training  in  certain  high  schools; 
I2  courses  were  provided  for  191 1  and  15  in  19 12.  •= 

The  age  limits  of  compulsory  schooling  were  increased  in  191 1  by  the  addition  of  a  year, 
so  that  they  are  now  8  to  16;  "legal  pupils"  are  those  between  5  (7  in  schools  having  no 
kindergartens)  and  18.  A  law  for  medical  inspection  of  schools  on  vote  of  annual  scnool 
meetings  was  passed  in  191 1.  The  state  superintendent  is  to  control  high-school  entrance 
examinations,  and  he  may  p^rant  5-year  certificates  to  normal  ^hool  graduates  of  other  states. 
Towns  and  incorporated  districts  may  vote  pensions  (not  more  than  one-half  average  salary 
for  last  5  years)  from  school  funds  to  teachers,  who  have  served  30  years.  School  reports  are 
to  be  of  uniform  date  and  form. 

In  19 10  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  was  3.7 
(5.8  in  1900).  For  the  school  year  1911-12  the  school  population  was  78,660;  total  enroll- 
ment in  public  schools,  64,518;  average  daily  attendance,  52,160;  length  of  the  average  school 
year,  32  weeks;  total  revenue  for  schools,  $1,672,896;  and  total  expenditures,  $1,915,344. 

After  the  death  in  1910  of  Matthew  Henry  Buckham  (b.  1S32),  president  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Vermont  since  1871,  Guy  Potter  Benton  (b.  1865),  president  of  Miami  University,  Ohio, 
was  elected  his  successoron  May  j8,  mil,  and  he  was  inaugurated  on  Ocjbober  5,  loli. 

Charitable  and  Penal  InstUuiwns, — In  191 1  laws  were  passed; regulating  transfers. from  the 
industrial  school  to  the  house  of  correction;  making  two  superior  judges  with  a  secretary 
chosen  by  them  a  commission  on  probation;  and  authorising  the  building  of  a  criminal  ward 
in  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Waterbury.  $10,000  a  year  for  five  years  was  voted 
to  the  Austine  Institution  at  Brattleboro  for  the  care  and  education  of  defective  children. 

History, — In  the  state  election  held  on  September  3, 191 2,  64,839  votes  were  cast  for 
governor;  under  the  constitution  32,420  votes  were  necessary  for  a  choice,  but  there  was 
no  popiilar  majority,  Allen  M.  Fletcher,  Republican,  received  26,237  votes;  Harlan 
B.  Howe,  Democrat,  20,001;  and  Frazer  Metzger,  Progressive,  15,629.  No  other 
state  officer  received  a  majority  and  the  election  was  thus  thrown  into  the  joint  session , 
which  on  October  2,  chose  Fletcher  as  governor  (by  163  votes  to  76  for  HoWe  and 
32  (or  Metzger)  and  elected  the  Republican  candidates  for  other  state  offices,  each  by 
a  larger  plurality  than  it  cast  for  Fletcher.  Two  Republicans  were  elected  representa* 
tives  in.  Congress^  at  the  September  elecition.  Governor  Fletcher  took  office  im- 
mediately, succeeding  John  Abner  Mead  (b.  1 841),  Republican,  who  became  governor 
in  igio  after  two  years  as  lieutenant-governor,  and  who  was  mentioned  as  a  possible 
successor  to  James  S.  Sherman  as  nominee  for  vice-president  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

,.  *  David  Johnson  Foster  (b.  1857),  Republican,  representative  in  Congress  since  1901, 
died  on  March  21.  1912.  - 
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The  state  was  carried  for  Taft  in  November.    He  received  23,352  votes  to  22,132  for 

Roosevelt,  15,354  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  1^095  for  Chafin^  and  928  (largely  from  Barre) 

for  Debs,  who  had  received  no  votes  in  1908. 

,  The  i2Sth  anniversary  of  the  founding-  of  St.  Johnsbury  was  celebrated,  August 

15-17,  191 2,  on  the  Old  Pine  golf  course,  by  a  historical  pageant,  planned  by  .William 

C.  Langdon  of  New  York  City,  with  special  music  by  Brookes  C.  Peters. 

Bibliography. — Acts  and  Resolves  (Rutland,  1911);  official  reports,  especially  of  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  (Bellows  Falls,  191 1),  Tercentenary  Celebration  of  the  Discovery 
of  Lake  Champlain  and  Vermont  (Montpelier,  19 10), 
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Poptdaiion  (1910)  2,061,612  (11.2%  more  than  in  1900);  66.1%  being  native  whites, 
1.8%  whites  oT  foreign  parentage,  1.3%  foreign-born  whites  and  32.6%  negroes  (35.7% 
in  1900).  The  average  number  to  the  sq.  m.  was  51.2  (46.1  in  1900);  the  state  ranked 
14th  in  density,  and  76.9%  of  the  population  was  *'rural,"  living  in  towns  ol  less  than 
2,500  inhabitants  or  in  other  rural  territory  (81.7%  in  1900).  The  urban  population 
was  contained  in  19  cities  and  13  incorporated  towns.  The  places  of  5,000  or  more 
were:  Richmond,  127,628  (in  1900,  85,050);  Norfoljc,  67,452;  Roanoke,  34,874;  Ports- 
mouth, 33,190;  Lynchburg,  29^494;  Petersburg,  24,127;  Newport  News  20,205;  Danville, 
19,020;  Alexandria,!  5,329;  Staunton,  10,604;  Suffolk,  7,008;  Charlottesville,  6,765;  Bristol, 
6,247;  Fredericksburg,  5,874;  Winchester,  5,864;  Clifton  Forge,  5,748;  Hampton,  5,505, 

Agriculture. — The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  19,907,883  to  19,405,636  between 
1900 and  i9io,and  the  improved  land  in  farms  from  10,094,805  to  9,870,058;  the  average  farm 
acreage  fell  from  1 18.6  to  105.9,  and  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  from  $323,515,977 
to  $625,065,383  ($394»658,9I2  land;  $i37.399.i5o  buildings;  $18,115,883  implements; 
$74,891,408  domestic  animals).  Of  the  land  area  75.7  %  was  in  farms  in  1910.  The  average 
value  of  tarm  land  per  acre  was  $20.24.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by  owners  (13^^664 
by  owner's,  1,625  by  managers  and  48,729  by  tenants). .  In  1912  (preliminary  estimates)  the 
principal  crops  were:  Indian  corn,  47,520,000  bu.  (1,980,000  A.);  wheat,  8,596,000  bu. 
(741, 000 A.);  oats, 3,885,000 bu.  (175,000 A.);  barley,  250,000 bu.  (10,000 A.);  rye,  600,000 bu^ 
(48,000  A.);  buckwheat,  516,000  bu.  (24,000  A.);  potatoes,  8,265,000  bu.  (95,000  A.);  hay, 
889,000  tons  (741,000  A.);  cotton,  24,000  bales  (266  lbs.  per  A.)  and  tobacco,  ii2,aoo,ooo  lbs. 
(187,000  A.).  In  1909  (U,S.  Census)  the  value  of  vegetables  (excluding  potatoes)  was  $8,- 
989,^67;  of  small  fruits,  $671,843  (principally  strawberries);  of  orchard  fruits,  $3,582,359 
(apples  $3,129,832).  On  January  I,  1912  there  were  oh  farms:  3^0,000  horses,  61,000  mules, 
352,000  milch  cows,  478,000  other  neat  cattle,  781,000  sheep*  and  880,000  swine. 

In  191 2  the  legislature  authorised  county  supervisors  to  appropriate  $1,000  in  any  oounty 
to  promote  agriculture;  passed  a  new  act  for  the  government  of  the  united  agricultural  board 
which  controls  experiment  stations;  made  an  appropriatipn  for  the  examination  and  testing  of 
dairy  cattle  to  control  tuberculosis,  supplementine  the  Federal  department  of  agriculture,' 
which  tests  herds  supplying  the  District  of  Columbia;  appropriated  $5,oOo  for  investigating 
chestnut  blight,  and  passed  a  law  regulating  the  sale  of  seed  cotton  and  forbidding  it  at  i>ight. 
In  Arlington  is  the  main  experiment  farm  of  the  Federal  department  and  at  Charlottesville 
an  entomoloppcal  laboratory.  The  state  truck  experiment  station,  at  Norfolk,  in  19 12  pub- 
lished investigations  of  strawberry,  potato,  and  tomato  culture.  The  Massanutten  area  (15,322 
acres;  Page  and  Rockingham  counties),  the  Natural  Bridge  area  (24,900  acres;  Rockbridge, 
Bedford,  and  Botetourt  counties)  and  the  White  Top  area  (partly  in  Tennessee)  were  approved 
in  191 2  by  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  for  purchase  for  the  Eastern  01; 
Appalachian  National  Forests,  established  by  Act  of  March  i,  1911  (Weeks  Act).     .. 

Mineral  Products, — Total  value,  191 1,  $i3»6o9,364.    The  output  Of  coal  was  6,864,667 


tons,  valued  at  $6,254,804  (a  little  more  than  in  i^ioj.  Another  lar|;e  product  was  pig  iron, 
2)8,789  tons,  valued  at  $3,898,285  (not  included  m  the  above  total),  30%  less  than  in  1910. 
The  value  of  iron  ore  (610,871  tons)  was  $1,146,188,  ranking  the  state  5th.     The  metals  were 


valued  as  follows:  zinc,  $25,992;  leadj  $36,000;  and  gold,  $3,ioo.  About  one-half  thepyritc 
in  the  country  comes  from  the  state,  and  more  manganese  than  from  any  other  state.  Virginia 
ranked  ist  in  millstones,  valued  at  $17,635.  Mineral  waters  from  43  springs,  including  12 
resorts,  were  valued  at  $298,70!. ' 

Manufactures. — In  1964-6^  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  3,187  to  5,685 
and  that  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  88,898  to  120,797  (wage-earners  from 
80,285  to  105,676);  capital  invested  from  $147,989,000  to  $216,392,000;  and  the  value  of 
products  from  $148,857,000  to  $219,7^4,000.  More  than,  one-third  of  the  total  was  from  the 
three  largest  industries:  lumber,  and  timber  products,  $35,855,000  (much  more  than  twice  as 

'  See  B,  B.  xxviii,  117  et  seq. 
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much-  as  in  1899);  tobacco  manufactures,  $25,385,000;  and  flour  and  grist-miit  products, 
$i7,598/xx>.  Other  important  products  were:  car  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  rail- 
way companies,  $9,956,000;  tanned,  curried  and  finished  leather,  $8,267,000;  fertilisers, 
$8,0^5,000  (much  more  than  twice  the  value  in  1899)  largely  manufactured  from  fish,  and 
rankmg  the  state  4th  in  this  industry;  graded  roasted,  cleaned  and  shelled  peanuts,  $7,933,- 
000,  being  four-fifths  of  the  country's  product;  cotton  goods,  $7,490,000  (nearly  thrice  as 
much  as  in  1899);  boots  and  shoes,  $5,809,000;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  $5*727,- 
000;  iron  and  steel  from  blast  furnaces,  $5,389,000. 

Nearly  four-ninths  of  the  total  product  value  caine  from  the  cities  of  10,000  or  over  (ex- 
cluding Newport  News,  which  could  not  be  reported  separately,  but  which  had  in  I904  a 
product  value  of  $9,054,000).  These  cities  were:  Richmond,  $47,358,000;  Norfolk,  $10,341,- 
000;  Lynchburg,  $10,188,000  (much  more  than  three  times  the  product  in  1899);  Petersburg. 
$8,895,500;  Roanoke,  $7,261,000;  Danville,  $5,389,000;  Alexanaria,  $4,419,500  (nearly  thrice 
the  output  in  1899);  Portsmouth,  $1,528,000;  and  Staunton,  $1,223,000. 

Transportaiion, — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  4,389.12.  The  Federal  government 
in  1911  secured  a  depth  of  18  ft.  in  the  James  nver  between  Hampton  Roads  and  Richmond 
and  completed  the  protected  improvements  {xo  ft.  main  channel  and  30  ft.  anchorage  at  Lam- 
bert 's  Point)  in  Norfolk  harbour.  In  1912  the  approaches  to  this  harbour  (i  I  m.  long,  35  ft. 
deep  and  400  ft.  wide)  were  about  two-thirds  completed  and  the  channel  to  Newport  News 
(3J4  m-  long,  35  ft.  deep  and  400  ft.  wide)  was  practically  finished. 

Legislaiion. — ^The  regular  session  of  the  legislature  met  from  January  10  to  March 
15,  19 1 2  and  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approval  at  the  general  election  in 
November  these  constitutional  amendments:  one  (adopted  60,176  votes  to  16,202) 
permits  the  legislature  to  draw  a  special  charter  for  any  city  over  50,000  upon  the 
request  of  the  city  and  to  draw  special  charters  of  a  form  riot  prescribed  by  the  consti- 
tution, but  these  charters  do  not  go  into  effect  unless  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  electors  of  the  city  in  question;  others  remove  the  prohibition  against  re-election 
of  the  city  commissioner  of  revenue  (adopted^  58,496  to  20,900)  and  of  the  city  treas- 
urer (adopted,  57,884  to  20,733).  Amendments  to  the  charters  of  Richmond  and 
Norfolk  reduced  the  numbers  of  wards  and  thus  the  size  of  the  councils. 

The  state  was  redistricted  into  ten  congressional  districts,  and  the  legislature  passed 
a  primary  election  law  which  makes  statutes  in  regard  to  regular  elections  hold  in 
regard  to  primary  elections;  candidates  are  required  to  pay  a  fee  equal  to  5%  of  one 
year's  salary  in  the  office  that  they  seek,  to  make  a  statement  of  expense  within  20 
days  after  primary  election  and  to  limit  their  expenses  to  isc  for  every  vote  received 
by  the  highest  party  at  the  polls  at  the  preceding  election.  In  no  instance  is  the  ex- 
pense to  be  more  than  40%  of  the  salary  of  the  office.  The  expenses  of  the  primary 
are  to-  be  paid  like  other  election  expenses. 

A  statute  permits  no  peremptory  instruction  from  a  judge  to  a  jury  in  any  case,  and 
another  forbids  the  hearing  of  cases  in  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  on  imperfect  records  and 
their  decision  on  merely  technical  points,  and  requires  the  court  to  simplify  procedure  in 
Yegard  to  bills  of  exceptions. 

Cities  of  60,000  and  cities  within  five  miles  thereof  may  purchase  water  works  systems  by 
condemnation.  Following  the  Maryland  law  for  Baltimore  the  legislature  provided  for  ''segrega- 
tion districts  for  white  and  colorea  persons"  in  cities  and  towns  adopting  the  act.  Members 
of  one  race  are  not  to  move  into  a  aistrict  designated  for  the  other. 

The  department  of  mines  and  the  office  of  inspector  of  nlines  were  created  under  the 
bureau  of  labour  and  industrial  statistics;  the  act  contains  i>rovisions  for  safety.  Factories 
employing  five  or  more  persons  and  any  workplace  employing  two  or  more  children  under 
18  Of  two  or  more  women  must  be  inspected.  No  female  and  no  boy  under  14  may  work  in 
a  coal  mine.  The  law  of  1890  limiting  the  working  hours  of  females  and  children  under  14 
to  10  a  day  was  extended  to  workshops  and  mercantile  establishments,  but  does  not  apply 
to  the  latter  on  Saturday,  or  to  packing  fruit  and  vegetables  between  July  and  Noyember, 
or  in  country  districts  or  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  or  less.  The  law  of  1902  making  rail- 
ways liable  for  injury  to  employees  was  amended  and  made  more  severe. 

In  1912  laws  were  passed  for  the  government  of  the  board  of  medical  examiners;  for 
speedier  reports  of  vital  statistics;  and  for  the  licence,  inspection  and  supervision  of  maternity 
hospitals  and  baby  farms.  A  standard  of  puritv  for  ice  cream  and  for  condensed  milk  was 
set,  and  laws  were  passed  regulating  the  sale  of  cider  and  putting  a  new  tax  on  the  manufacture 
of  liquors.  Manufacturers  and  sellers  of  intoxicating  liquors  are  forbidden  to  use  the  name 
or  likeness  of  any  Confederate  officer  as  the  name,  brand  or  trade-mark  of  intoxicating  liquor. 
A  measure  to  refer  state-wide  prohibition  to  the  people  was  defeated  in  the  senate  by  3  to  2. 
,The  legislature  voted  to  have  the  body  of  Henr>'  ("Light  Horse  Harry")  Lee  (see  E.  d. 
XVI,  361b)  brought  to  Virginia  from  Cumberland  Island,  Ga.,  if  the  family  consented. 
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?ffkim:«.— Many  small  changes  were  made  in  the  tax  laws  notably  in  retard  to  the  taxa* 
tion  of  bank  stockholders;  of  mineral  lands  and  forests;  of  the  rolling  stock  o£  railroad  corpoca- 
tions,  which  is  to  be  assessed  in  the  counties,  cities  and  towns  and  districts  through  which 
the  railroad  operates  and  not  at  the  principal  offices  of  the  corporation;  of  railways  and 
canals  based  on  gross  transportation  receipts  and  property;  of  domestic  corporations  and  of 
incomes  in  excess  of  |2,ooo  a  year.  New  statutes  were  passed  regulating  accident  and  insurance 
policies;  policies  against  injury  and  disease;  insurance  companies,  trust  companies,  guarantee 
and  fidelity  companies,  etc.,  and  state  banks. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  September  30,1911  was  $266,315,  and  on  October  i,  1912 
SI35.03S-  .  During  this  fiscal  year  receipts  were  $7,052,190  and  disbursements,  $7,183,467. 

Education. — In  1912  the  legislature  amended  the  taw  of  1910  in  regard  to  instruction  in 
agriculture,  domestic  arts  and  science  and  manual  training  in  public  high  schools;  and  the 
use  of  agricultural  high  schools  for  demonstration  work  is  allowed.  The  law  for  retirement 
of  teachers  on  pay  was  amended  especially  by  rules  for  temporary  retirement. 

In  1910  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  15.2  °i  was  illiterate  (22.9  in  1900): 
of  whites.  8.1  %  (il.i  in  1900);  of  negroes,  30  (44.6  in  1900). 

For  the  school  year  1911-12  the  school  population  was  616,168;  the  enrollment,  409,397; 
the  average  daily  attendance,  263,291 ;  length  of  the  average  school  year,  61  months;  revenue 
for  schools  and  expenditure,  $5,628,208. 

The  University  of  Virginia  received  in  1912  a  gift  of  $125,000  from  the  Phelps  Stokes 
Fund  for  a  permanent  fellowship  to  study  the  negro. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions. — The  act  of  1910  for  the  control  of  infant  offenders  by 
probationary  officers  was  amended  in  1912,  and  the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections 
was  required  to  inspect  and  supervise  as;encies  or  persons  placing  children  in  family  homes 
throughout  the  state.  The  secretary  01  the  same  board  was  authorised  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  weak  minded  (not  insane  or  epileptic)  and  the  possibility  of  surgical  aid  for 
indigent  crippled.  The  Virginia  colony  for  the  feeble-minded  was  established  on  a  farm  of 
the  Virginia  state  epileptic  colony.^  A  new  code  was  adopted  for  pensions  to  Confederate 
veterans.  A  coanty  levy  of  one  mill  for  the  Confederate  pension  tiind  was  authorised,  and 
the  legislature  appropriated  $3,000  for  Confederate  veterans  suffering  from  cancer  and  there- 
fore not  in  the  soldiers  home,  and  $2,500  for  needy  Confederate  women  not  on  the  pension 
roll.  Firemen  in  cities  of  100,000  inhabitants  or  more  may  be  pensioned.  Several  laws 
were  passed  for  working  convicts  on  public  roads  and  for  the  manufacture  by  convict  labour 
of  ground  lime-stone  and  oyster  shells  for  use  on  public  roads. 

History. — The  state  administration  and  the  legislature  in  1911-12  were,  as  usual, 
Democratic.  The  legislature  had  only  5  Independents  or  Republicans  in  a  senate 
of  40  and  10  in  a  house  of  100.  The  D^nocratic  primaries,  September  7,  1911,  re- 
elected for  1913-19  Thomas  Staples  Martin  (b.  1847),  United  States  senator  since 
1895  and  affiliated  with  the  conservative  wing  of  the  party,  and  chose  for  the  term 
1911-17  Claude  Augustus  Swanson  (b.  1862;  representative  in  Congress,  1893-1905; 
governor  1906*10),  who  had  been  appointed,  August  z,  1910,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  (1910-11)  of  John  Warwick  Daniel  (1842-1910;  representative  in  Congress,  1885- 
87;  senator  since  1887),  who  died  just  after  his  re-election  for  1911-17.  In  the  Novem- 
ber 1 91 2  elections  the  state  was  easily  carried  by  Woodrow  Wilson  (a  native  of  Staun- 
ton), who  received  90,332  votes  to  23,288  for  Taft,  21,777  for  Roosevelt,  820  for  Debs, 
who  had  only  255  votes  in  1908,  and  709  for  Chafin.  Of  the  10  representatives  in  the 
63rd  Congress,  9  will  be  Democrats  and  r  a  Republican  (from  the  9th  district) — the 
same  division  as  in  the  62nd  Congress^  There  was  no  gubernatorial  election:  the 
term  of  William  Hodges  Mann  (b.  1843)  is  1910-14  (February  i).  There  was  no 
election  to  the  state  legislature  in  191 2. 

In  the  attempt  to  induce  West  Virginia  to  pay  her  part  of  the  debt  of  Virginia  as 
it  was  when  West  Virginia  was  separated  from  that  state,  nothing  was  actually  ac* 
complished.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  (220  U.S.  i,  March  6,  191 1)  recommended  a 
division  of  the  debt,  76.5%  to  Virginia,  23.5%  to  West  Virginia,  based  on  a  master's 
estimate  of  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property  (excluding  slaves)  in  the  two  parts 
of  the  state  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  West  Virginia;  and  on  October  30,  191 1  the 
court  refused  to  determine  questions  left  open  in  March.  On  April  20,  1911  the 
Virginia  debt  commission  asked  the  governor  of  West  Virginia  to  arrange  a  cc^nference. 
He  had  already  (April  18)  called  an  extra  session  but  had  not  included  in  his  call  any 
mention  of  the  debt,  so  that  the  extra  session  could  not  act  and  nothing  could  be  done 
until  the  regular  session  of  January  1913.    When  Virginia  urged  haste,  the  legislatur 
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of  West  Virginia  repKed  (May  191 1)  that  the  attorney-general  having  been  elected 
before  the  case  came  up  could  not  represent  the  actual  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  state. 
As  only  the  legislature  can  deal  with  the  matter  in  West  Virginia,  there  has  been  some 
question  about  the  authority  of  the  debt  commission  to  act  for  Virginia. 

On  March  14,  191 2  Judge  Thornton  L.  Massie,  W.  M.  Foster,  the  Carroll  county 
attorney,  and  the  sheriff  of  the  same  county  were  shot  to  death  in  the  Hillsville  court- 
house by  members  of  the  so-called  Allen  clan  of  "  Mountaineers  "  at  the  moment  the 
judge  was  sentencing  one  of  their  members,  whom  they  rescued.  Several  of  the  outlaws 
were  captured  and  two  sentenced  to  death  on  September  11;  two,  for  second  degree 
murder,  were  sentenced  to  15  years'  imprisonment  (August  17  and  November  22). 

In  191 2  the  home  of  John  Marshall  in  Richmond  was  acquired  by  the  Association 

for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities. 

Bibliography. — Acts  of  Assembly  igiz  (Richmond);  reports  of  state  departments  and 
officers;  F.  A.  Magruder,  Recent  Administration  in  Virginia  (Baltimore,  1912);  C.  R.  Linelcy, 
The  Transiiion  in  Virginia  from  Colony  to  Commonwealth  (1910);  T.  B.  R.  Wright,  ed.,  West- 
moreland County,  Va.,  1653-IQ12,  Pts.  I  and  II  (Richmond,  Va.,  1912);  H.  K.  Mcllwaine, 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia^  1727-34,  1736-40  {ibid.,  I910);  and  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  1712-14,  171 5,  17 18,  1720-22, 1723-26  {ibid,,  19 1 2). 
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Population  (1910)  1,141,990,  an  increase  of  120.4%  since  1900  (a  higher  rate  than 
in  any  other  state);  76%  were  native  whites,  24.7 ^i  whites  of  foreign  parentage,  21.1  % 
foreign-born  whites  and  0.5%  negroes.  The  average  number  to  the  sq.  m.  was  17.1 
(7.8  in  1900);  53%  of  the  total  lived  in  places  of  2,500  or  more  (40.8%  in  1900).  The 
cities  with  5,000  or  more  were:  Seattle,  237,194  (80,671  in  1900);  Spokane,  104,402 
(36,848  in  1900);  Tacoma,  83,743  (37,714  in  1900);  Everett,  24,814  (7,838  in  1900); 
Bellingham,  24,298  (11,062  in  1900);  Walla  Walla,  19,364  (10,049  »n  1900);  North 
Yakima,  14,082  (3,154  in  1900);  Aberdeen,  13,660  (3,747  in  1900);  Vancouver,  9,300 
(3,126  in  1900);  Hoquiam,  8,171  (2,608  in  1900);  Centralia,  7,311  (1,600  in  1900); 
Olympia,  6,996  (3,^63  in  1900). 

Agriculture. — The  acreage  in  farms  increased  from  8,499,297  to  11,712,235  betweisn  1900 
and  1910,  and  in  the  same  period  the  improved  land  increased  from  3,465,960  to  6,373,311; 
the  average  farm  acreage  fell  from  256.0  to  208.4  and  the  value  of  farm  property  increased 
from  1144,040,547  to  $637,543,411  ($517,421.9^8  land;  $54,546,450  builflings;  $16,709,844 
implements;  $48,865,110  domestic  animals).  The  average  value  of  farm  land  per  acre  was 
$44.18:  Of  the  land  area  27.4%  was  in  farms  in  1910.  Farms  were  operated  largely  by 
owners  (47*505  by  owners,  961  by  managers  and  7,726  by  tenants),  ln.1912  (preliminary 
estimates)  the  principal  crops  were:  Indian  corn,  846,000  ou.  (31.000  A.);  wheat,  53,728,000 
bu.  (2,285,000  A.);  oats,  13,689,000  bu.  (284,000  A.);  barley,  7,869,000  bu.  (183,000  A.); 
rye,  180,000  bu.  (9,000  A.);  potatoes,  11,356,000  bu.  (68,000  A.);  and  hay,  1,707,000  tons 
(776,000  A.).  In  1909  (UJS.  Census)  the  total  value  of  vegetables  except  potatoes  was 
$2,988,510  (in  i899«  $1,040,668);  of  flowers  and  plants  and  nursery  products,  $i»044,907;  that 
of  orchard  fruits,  $4,274,124  (apples,  $2,925,761;  plums  and  prunes,  $600,503;  cherries, 
$278,547);  and  of  small  fruits,  $941,415  (strawberries,  $529,535).  On  January  l,  1912  there 
were  on  farms:  203,000  horses,  14,000  mules,  205,000  milch  cows,  186,000  other  neat  cattle, 
486,000  sheep  ancl  246,000  swine. 

The  total  acreage  irrigated  in  1909  was  334,378  (146.8%  more  than  in  1899);  310,426 
were  supplied  from  streams.  The  total  cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  to  July  i,  19 10  was 
$16,219,1^.9,  and  the  estimated  final  cost  of  improvements  begun  $22,322,  856.  Of  the 
projects  (see  E.  B.  xxviii,  354d)  of  the  Federal  Reclamation  Service,  the  Okano^n 
(Okanogan  county),  completed  October  1910,  irrigated  in  191 1  6,349  ^^^  (orchard  fruits, 
hay,  etc.):  and  the  Yakima  (Yakima,  Benton  and  Kittits^  counties)  in  November  1912 
was  19^  %  completed  in  its  storage  unit,  93  %  in  its  Sunnyside  unit  and  wholly  completed 
in  the  Tieton  unit,  and  in  191 1  irrigated  79,974  acres  (forage,  hops,  fruits  and  vegetables). 

The  growing  of  flower  bulbs  is  an  increasing  industry.  In  191 1  narcissus  and  tulip  bulbs 
propagated  near  Bellingham,  flowered  (in  Washington,  D.C.)  ten  days  earlier  than  bulbs  of 
the  same  varieties  importedfrom  Holland.  The  Federal  department  of  agriculture  is  making 
studies  of  Puget  Sound  kelp  as  a  source  of  iodine  and  of  potash  for  commercial  fertiliser. 

Mineral  Products.— Total  value,  19.IT,  $15,853,556.    The  two  largest  items  were  coal, 

'  See  E.  B.  xxviii,  353  et  seq. 
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5»5t2.8i5  tons  (|8,I74,I70;  about  one-sixth  less  than  in  191O),  and  clay  i>roducts  <$2,840,- 
372).  Stone  was  vaiuea  at  11,679,872  (granite,  li»545,55i.  ranking  the  state  $ixth);  Port- 
land cement  at  $1,496,807;  lime,  at  1228,933;  and  sand  and  gravel,  at  1338,40a  The  metal 
output  was  valued  at  $1,056,017  (one-eleventh  more  than  an  1910^,  including  gold,  $840,000 
(the  largest  output  in  eight  years)  mostly  from  the  Republic  district  in  Ferry  county;  silver, 
330,300  oz.  (nearly  one-nfth  more  than  in  1910),  from  siliceous  smelting  ores  in  Ferry  county 
and  copper  and  lead  ores  in  Stevens  county;  copper,  195,503  lbs.  (more  than  thrice  the  1910 
output;,  mostly  from  the  Danville  district  in  Ferry  county;  lead^  ^4  tons  (mine  report,  from 
Stevens  and  Pend  Oreille  counties;  smelter  report  601  .tons) ;  and  zinc,  12  ton^,  from  the  Meta- 
line  district,  Pend  Oreille  county.  Nearly  five-sixths  oi  the  metals  came  from  Ferry  county, 
--and -all  the  tungsten  marketed.    Mineral  waters,  bottled  at  $  springs,  were  worth  $14,654. 

MaHufaciures. — In  1904-09  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  2,751  to  3,674 
and  thdt  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  51,459  to  80,1 18  (wage-earners  from  45r 
199  to  69,120);  capital  invested  from  $96,953,000  to  $222,261,000  (129.2%);  and  value  of 
products  from  $128,822,000  to  $220,746,000  (71.4%).  Among  the  most  important  manu- 
lactures  were  lumber  and  timber,-  $89,155,000  (nearly  thrice  the  product  value  in  1899),  in 
which  Washington  ranked  first,  being  first  in  the  cut  of  Douglas  fir  (five-eighths  of  the 
country's  total)  ^nd  of  cedar  (more  than  one-half  the  country's  cut)  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  shingles  (three-fifths  of  the  output  of  the  United  States);  flour  and  grist-mill  products, 
ii7t853»<)CiO)  slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  $15,654,000;  canning  and  preserving  $9,595,000, 
including  fish,  especially  salmon,  and  vegetables  and  fruits;  and  butter,  cheese  and  condensed 
milk,  $7.27 1, 000, --of  which  $2,979,000  was  the  value  of  condensed  milk,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  Washinp[ton  ranked  3rd.  The  product  value  was  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  8 
cities  of  10,000  mhabitants  or  more  and  the  rest  of  the  state.  These  cities  were:  Seattle 
$50,569,200  (more  than  thrice  as  much  as  in  1899);  Tacoma,  $22,450,000  (about  120%  more 
than  in  1899),  Spokane,  $18,880,000  (five  times  as  much  as  in  1899);  Everett,  $7,1123,000; 
BeQingham,  $4,600,000;  Aberdeen,  $3,590,000;  Walla  Walla,  $2,317,000,  flour  being  tne  main 
product;  and  North  Yakima,  $2,175,000. 

Transportation. — Railway  mileage.  January  I,  1912,  4,891.72.  Statutes  provide  for  the 
building  of  county  roads  and  for  a  permanent  highway  fund,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
penhanent  highways  are  to  be  built  on  the  resolution  of  the  county  commissioners,  after  plans 
nave  been  approved  by  the  highway  commissioner.  The  Federal  government  in  1912  was 
dredging  the  Columbia  river  and  had  practically  completed  the  south  ietty  and  begun  the 
north  jetty  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  lu.the  S. W.  part  of  the  state,  work  at  Willapa  harbour 
was  af)out  one-third  done,  and  that  at  Gray's  outer  harbour  practically  finished.  At 
Olymfna,  with  local  co-operation,  the  deepening  of  the  channel  was  nearly  completed. 

Legislation. — The  12th  session  of  the  legislature  was  held  from  January  9  to  March 
9,  191 1.  It  ratified,  January  26,  the  proposed  i6th  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution providing  for  a  Federal  income  tax.  Three  important  constitutional  amendments 
were  adopted  at  the  regular  state  election  in  1912:  one  (110,110  to  43,095)  providing 
for  the  initiative  by  a  10%  petition  and  for  referendum  by  a  6%  petition  on  any  stat- 
utory legislation;  one  (112,321  to  46,372)  for  the  recall  of  all  elective  public  officers 
except  judge  of  a  court  of  record;  and  one  (79,940  to  47,97^)  striking  out  the  provision 
that  laws  shall  not  go  into  effect  until  90  days  after  the  adjournment  of  a  session. 

The  legislature  objected  to  Federal  interference  with  fisheries  in  the  state  under  the 
treaty  of  1908  with  Great  Britain;  and  it  urged  Congress  to  stop  undesirable  immigration. 

A  law  of  191 1  provides  that  only  the  names  of  the  two  candidates  who  receive  the  highest 
votes  on  the  separate  non-partisan  primary  ballot  (provided  for  by  a  law  of  1909)  for  candi- 
dates for  the  supreme  court  and  the  superior  court  shall  appear  on  the  general  election  ballot, 
and  that,  if  one  candidate  gets  an  absolute  majority  of  all  votes  cast,  his  shall  be  the  only 
name  to  appear  on  the  general  election  ballot. 

The  capjLtol  commission  was  reorganised  and  provision  was  made  for  the  completion  by 
December  i,  1912  of  a  Temple  of  Justice,  which  is  to  be  part  of  a  group  of  six  or  more  state 
buildings  in  Olympia.     Columbus  Day  was  made  a  legal  holiday. 

In  a  code  of  7^  pages  the  state  railroad  commission  was  changed  to  a  public  service  com- 
mission to  supervise  common  carriers,  gas,  electric,  water,  telephone  and  telegraph  companies 
and  wharfingers  and  warehouse  meuc  to  fix  rates  and  service  requirements  for  these  public 
utilities,  and  to  enforce  the  law  which  forbids  discrimination ;  the  code  requires  that  the  rate 
shall  not  be  more  for  a  short  than  for  a  long  haul,  makes  it  necessary  to  report  accidents,  and 
sets  with  a  good  deal  of  detail  s^ndards  of  safety.  A  minimum  train-crew  law  was  passed. 
A  law,  declared  constitutional  by  the  state  supreme  court  on  September  27, 191 1  (in  Washing- 
ton vs,  Clausen),  made  insurance  for  injured  workmen  compulsory  in  the  extra  hazardous 
employments  listed  in  the  act,  which  is  based  on  the  police  powers  of  the  state.  Other 
employers  may  elect  the  system  of  state  insurance!  Suits  for  damages  are  permitted  if  the 
injury  result  from  the  deliberate  intenrion  of  the  employer.  Special  contracts  are  forbidden. 
To  be  compensated  the  loss  of  earning  power  must  exceed  5%.    The  maximum  compensa- 
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tion  for  death  is  S4,ooo,  to  a  widow  or  a  dependent  widower,  $20  a  month;  for  each  depejident 
child,  not  more  than  three  in  number,  I5  a  month,  but  $10  a  month  if  dependent  children  are 
left  without  either  parent.  For  total  disability  the  compensation  is  $20  a  month  ($25  to  a 
married  employee  with  I5  extra  for  each  dependent  child  under  16,  the  maximum  being  I35 
a  month);  these  sums  are  discounted  10%  if  the  injury  resulted  from  the  removal  of  safe-guards 
by  the  in}  ured  person  or  with  his  consent.  The  admi  nistration  of  the  act  rests  with  an  industrial 
insurance  department,  created  by  k,  but  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  courts.  Employers  must 
pay  to  the  state  a  percentage  (not  to  be  deducted  from  the  workmen 's  pay)  of  the  annual  payroll. 
This  varies  from  0.15  %  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  jewelry,  etc.,  to  0.1%  inpowder  works. 
Employers  who  elect  insurance  pay  90%  of  the  mimmum  compulsory  rate.  The  act  carried 
an  appropriation  of  ,$150,000  for  the  fund.  Women,  except  in  canneries,  are  not  to  work  more 
than  8  hoursaday,  and  the  same  law  (held  constitutional  by  the  state  supreme  court,  March  26, 
191 2)  requires  employers  to  provide  seats  for  women.  For  the  investigation  of  the  bubonic 
plague  in  Asia,  $5,000  was  appropriated.  Two  laws  were  passed  regulating  the  sale  of  milk 
and  cream.  It  was  made  a  gross  misdemeanour  to  allow  in  a  concert  saloon,  a  dance  house, 
pool  or  billiard  hall,  a  place  of  assignation  or  a  place  where  opium  or  any  other  narcotic  drug 
is  used,  any  person  unaer  21,  or  to  give  or  sell  to  a  minor  intoxicating  liquor  or  tobacco,  and 
any  minor  having  either  in  his  possession  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  On  September  3, 1912 
the  state  supreme  court  (State  vs.  Feilen)  held  that  the  law  of  1909  for  the  sterilisation  (by 
order  of  the  sentencing  court)  of  habitual  criminals,  rapists,  etc.,  was  not  uoconstitutional, 
since  it  did  not  provide  for  a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 

Pend  Oreille  county  (county-seat,  Newport)  was  created  in  1911  from  the  eastern  part  of 
Stevens  county'.  A  law  was  passed  validating  provisions  for  recall  in  charters  of  cities  of  the 
6rst  class.  Cities  between  2,500  and  20,000  may  adopt  the  commission  form  of  govemment 
at  a  special  election  called  by  a  petition  of  25  %  of  the  qualified  electors.  The  following 
cities  have  adopted  the  commission  government:  Centralia,  November  20,  191 1,  in  effect 
January  8,  1912;  Chehalis,  1911;  Everett,  April  16,  1912  (1,986  to  1,928  votes),  in  effect  July 
I,  1912;  Hoquiam,  June  5,  1911,  in  effect  August  14,  1911;  North  Yakima,  July  17,  1911,  in 
effect  September  18, 191 1 ;  Spokane,^  December  1910,  in  effect  March  14,  loi  i ;  Tacoma,  Octo- 
ber 16,  1909,  in  force  May  191  o;  and  Walla  Walla,  July  10,  191 1,  in  effect  September  11,  191 1. 
Olympia  rejected  a'  commission  charter  on  December  5, 191 1  by  807  to  734  votes,  and  Van- 
couver by  958  to  447  votes.  A  constitutional  amendment,  defeated  in  November  1912  by 
83,138  to  67,717,  would  have  removed  the  prohibition  against  county  officers  (except  treas- 
urer) holding  office  for  more  than  two  terms.  The  city  of  Everett  voted  in  November  1912 
to  establish  the  single  tax  system.  In  Seattle  a  charter  amendment  for  the  single  tax  and 
one  for  the  creation  of  a  department  of  charities  and  corrections  were  defeated  on  March  5, 
1012-  In  Tacoma  in  1912  an  ordinance  created  a  social  service  board  to  investigate  places 
of  public  amusement  and  to  study  moral  and  social  conditions  of  such  places,  "especialy 
where  young  people  are  concerned." 

Finance. — ^AU  operating  property  of  street  railways  is  to  be  talced  as  persona]  property 
although  only  the  rolling  stock  of  other  railways  is  thus  taxed.  In  the  same  way  standing 
timber  and  fishing  locations  are  to  be  assessed  and  taxed  as  personal  property.  The  legisla- 
ture of  191 1  passed  an  elaborate  insurance  code  of  140  pages. 

In  the  treasury  there  was  a  balance  of  $1,245,841  on  October  i,  1910  and  $2,446,247  on 
September  30,  1912.  Jhe  receipts  for  the  two  years  were  $16,911,514  and  the  expenditures 
$15,711,108.  The  state  debt  in  1912  was:  bndge  bonds,  $125,000;  normal  school  bonds, 
$206,024;  and  capitol  building  fund  warrants  outstanding,  $920,000.  The  levy  for  state 
purposes  for  191 2  was  5^  mills. 

Education. — In  191 1  a  new  law  was  passed  for  the  certification  of  teachers  and  the  county 
superintendent  was  authorised  to  register  no  certificate  unless  he  was  satisfied  of  the  good 
moral  character  of  the  teacher.  In  March  191 1  the  University  of  Washington  received  a 
gift  of  $30,000,  styled  the  Gatzert  Foundation,  for  a  bureau  of  child  welfare.  Whitman  Col- 
lege, at  Walla  Walla,  in  19 12  completed  an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912  the  school  population  was  283,141;  total  enrollment, 
224,410;  average  daily  attendance,  170,041 ;  length  of  the  average  school  year,  155  days.  The 
total  revenue  for  schools  was  $13,671,349,  and  expenditures  $ii,i56,/t.04. 

In  19 10  of  the  population  lo  years  of  age  and  over  only  2  %  was  illiterate  (in  1900,  3.1  %)  I 
only  Oregon  of  the  Pacific  states,  and  only  Iowa  and  Nebraska  elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
have  a  lower  rate  of  illiteracy. 

Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions. ^.n  counties  of  30,000  or  more  a  judge  of  the  superior 
court  was  authorised  in  191 1  to  hold  a  juvenile  court  session  and  keep  a  separate  juvenile 
record.  The  state  board  of  control  is  to  fix  a  price  for  the  jute  sacks  manufactured  in  the 
penitentiary,  which  are  to  be  sold  directly  to  farms,  oyster  men  and  wool  growers  in  the 
state  and  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  upon  the  open  market.  For  pensions  for  veterans 
of  the  Indian  wars  of  1855  and  1856  $5,000  was  appropriated.  The  Northern  Hospital  ior 
the  Insane  at  Sedro-Woolley,  Skagit  county,  was  opened  on  April  i,  1911. 

*  A  system  of  preferential  voting  waa  adopted.  On  November  5.  191 2,  amendments  to 
the  charter,  changing  from  a  commission  government,  were  defeated  by  151225  to  9»44^» 
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History. — In  1911-12  the  state  govemmeat  was  controlled  by  a  strongly  progres* 
sive  type  of  the  Republican  party,  all  the  state  officers  being  Republicans  and  the 
legislature  having  38  Republicans  in  a  senate  of  42  and  84.  Republicans  in  a  lower  house 
of  96.  On  January  17, 191 1  the  legislature  chose  a  Progressive,  Miles  Poindezter  (b.  1 868 ; 
state  superior  court,  1904-08;  representative  in  Congress,  1909-11),  United  States  sena* 
tor  to  succeed  the  Conservative  Republican,  Samuel  Henry  Piles  (b.  1858),  who  had 
served  one  term.  The  term  of  the  otl^r  senator  from  Washington,  Wesley  Livsey  Jones 
(b.  1863;  Republican,  representative  in  Congress,  1899^1909)  does  not  expire  until 
191 5.  In  the  state  campaign  in  19x2  there  were  three  tickets  in  the  field.  The  Re* 
publicans  nominated  Marion  £.  Hay  (b.  1865)  who  as  lieutenant-governor  had  become 
governor,  March  29,  1909,  upon  the  death  of  Samuel  G.  Cosgrove.  Progressive  though 
the  state  Republican  party  was,  the  National  Progressives  organised^  and  nominated 
for  governor  Robert  T.  Hodges.  This  break  resulted  in  the  election  by  a  small  plu- 
rality (97,251  to  96,639  for  Hay;  77,792  for  Hodges)  of  the  Democratic  candidate, 
Ernest  Lister,  although  his  campaign  lasted  only  three  weeks.  The  original  nominee 
for  governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  Superior  Court  Judge  W.  W.  Black  of  Everett, 
was  held  ineligible  (October  10;  State  ex  rel.  Rejmolds  vs,  Howell)  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state,  because  the  constitution  provides  that  supreme  and  superior  court  judges 
during  their  terms  of  office  are  ineligible  fox  any  but  judicial  offices.  Republicans 
were  elected  to  the  other  state  offices  and  the  state  senate  will  be  made  up  of  27  Re- 
publicans, 9  Democrats  and  6  Progressives,  and  the  house  of  50  Republicans,  18  Demo- 
crats, 28  Progressives  and  i  Socialist  (from  Mason  county). 

In  the  national  campaign  there  were  only  two  county  primaries  and  these  were 
for  Roosevelt;  but  the  credentials  of  the  delegates  from  King  county  were  rejected  by 
the  state  Republican  committee.  The  national  committee  (June  15,  191 2)  and  then 
the  convention  followed  the  ruling  of  the  state  committee,  reversed  the  action  of  the 
state  convention  which  had  chosen  Roosevelt  delegates-at-large,  and  settled  all  con- 
tests in  favour  of  Taft.  Although  it  was  supposed  that  putting  a  state  third  party 
ticket  in  the  field  would  hurt  Roosevelt  and  that  the  strict  affiliation  pledge  of  the  pri- 
mary would  turn  many  votes  from  Roosevelt  to  Taft,  the  state  was  carried  by  Roosevelt, 
who  received  113,698  votes,  to  86,840  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  70^445  for  Talt,  40,134  for 
Debs  (14,177  in  1908)  and  9,810  for  Chafin.  Three  Republicans  and  (at  large)  two 
Progressives  were  elected  representatives  in  Congress.  The  former  delegation  was 
three,  and  the  state  was  not  re-districted. 

The  use  of  the  recall  in  Seattle^  and  Tacoma  was  the  most  notable  incident  in 
municipal  history  during  1911-12.  In  Seattle  Mayor  Hiram  C.  Gill  was  recalled 
(charged  among  other  things  with  connivance  at  vice)  on  February  11,  191 1,  by  31,919 
votes  for  George  W.  Dilling  (who  thus  became  mayor)  to  25,70^  for  Gill,  whose  sup- 
porters had  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  city  by  injunction  from  holding  the  recall 
election  and  had  secured  an  order  restraining  the  dty  comptroller  from  paying  expenses 
of  this  election;  but  this  order  was  over-ruled.  Petitions  for  the  recall  of  Dilling 
(because  he  had  not  dismissed  the  city  jailer  for  cruelty)  and  of  three  councilman  were 
circulated,  and  the  petitions  for  the  recall  of  the  councilmen  were  filed  but  were  held 
insufficient,  as  containing  names  numbering  only  25%  of  the  vote  for  the  individual 
councilmen  instead  of  25%  "of  the  entire  votes  for  all  candidates  for  the  office.*'  On 
December  31,  191 1  two  of  these  petitions  were  filed  with  additional  names,  but  the 
corporation  counsel,  the  dty  council  and  the  courts  held  that  they  could  not  be  refiled 
after  an  interval  of  ten  days.  On  March  6,  191 2  George  Fletcher  Cotterill  (b.  1865; 
dvil  engineer,  landscape  gardener,  supporter  of  municipal  ownership,  assistant  city 
engineer  in  1892-1900,  and  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor  in  1900),  was  elected 
maycMT  by  32,085  votes  to  31,281  for  Gill.  In  November  a  petition  was  filed  for  the 
recall  of  Cotterill  for  general  ineffidency. 

In  Tacoma  Mayor  A.  V.  Fawcett  secured  in  1910  an  "  anti-treat  "  ordinance,  makii^g 

1  See  F.  W.  Catlett  (secretary  to  the  mayor  of  Seattle),  "The  Working  of  the  Recall  in 
Seattle,"  in  September  1912  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
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it  a  misdemeanour  for  a  bartender  to  sell  to  one  person  liquor  to  be  drunk  on  the  prem- 
ises by  another.  This  was  sustained  March  21, 191X  at  a  referendum  election  (and  by 
the  state  supreme  court),  but  meanwhile  the  city  administitation,  attacked  for  permit- 
ting a  vice  district,  contrary  to  state  law^  had  made  itself  unpopular  by  enforcing  a 
law  against  prize-fights.  The  reform  element  and  the  sporting  element  both  favoured 
the  recall.  Qn  April  4,  a  recall  election  was  held^  but  A.  H.  Barth,  Socialist^  received 
so  many  votes  that  no  candidate*  had  a  m&)€nity.  At  a  second  election,  April  18, 
William  V.  Seymour  was  elected  by  11,222  votes  to  10,489  for  Fawcett.  On  May  2, 
an- election  was  held  for  the  recall  of  four  commissioners;  another  election  on  May 
x6  was'  necessary  for  a  choice,  and  then  two  councilmen  were  i^called  and  two  retained 
in  office.  One  of  those  recalled  was  re-elected  at  the  next  general  election.  In  Jan- 
uary 1922  Fawcett's  friends  attempted  to  recall' Seymour,  imsuccessfully. 

Bibliography^^-Sessuin  Lawr,  iQii  (Olynipia);  official  repcnta;  C  A.  Snowden,  Histary.of 
Washington;  the  Rise  an4  Progress  of  an  American  State,  4  vols.  (New  York,  1909);  P.  H.  W. 
Ross,  Western  Gate  {ibid,,  191 1);  and,  on  workmen's  compensation,  articles  in  the  New  York 
Independent,  October  3,  1912,  and  Mcdure^s,  December  1912. 
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Population  (1910)  1,221,119;  an  increase  of  27.4%  since  1900.  Foreign-bom  whites 
constituted  2.3%  of  the  total  in  1900  and  4.7%  in  1910;  negroes  4.5%  in  1900,  and 
5.3%  in  1910;  and  whites  of  native  parentage  88%  in  1900  and  85.3  in  1910.  In 
density  the  state  ranked  15th  (50.8  per  sq.  m.).  The  rural  population  decreased  from 
78,5%  in  1900  to  70.5%  in  1910.  The  urban  increased  from  13.1%  to  18.7%;  there 
were  228,242  inhabitants  in  25  municipalities,  each  having  more  than  2,500  inhabitants 
(125,465  in  16  such  places  in  1900).  There  were  12  places  of  5,000  or  more,  as  follows: 
Wheeling,  41,641;  Huntington,  31,161  (11,923  in  1900);  Charleston,  22,996;  Parkers- 
burg,  17,842^  Bluefield,  11,188  (4,644  in  1900);  Martinsburg,  10,698;  Fairmont,  9,711; 
Clarksburg,  9,201;  Morgantown^  9,150  (1895  in  1900);  Moundsville,  8,918;  Grafton, 
7,563;   and   Elkins,    5,260   (2,016   in   i960). 

Agriculture. — ^The  acreage  in  farms  decreased  from  10,654,513  to  10.026,442  between  1900 
and  1910,  and  the  improved  land  in  farms  increased  from  5,498,981  to  5,521,757;  the  average 
farm  acreage  fell  from  1 14.7  to  103.71  and  the  value  of.farm  property  increased  from  $203,907,- 
349  to  1314,738,5^0  ($207,075,750  land;  $57t3i5.i95  buildings;  l7.oii,5i3  implements; 
143,336,073  domestic  animals).  Of  the  land.area  65.2  %  was  in  farms  in  iQio.  The  average 
value  of  farm  land  per  acre  was  $20:65.  Farms  were  operated  largely  oy  owners  (7Sf978 
by  owners,  872  by  managers  and  19,835  by  tenants).  In  1912  (prefimitiary  estimates/  the 
principal  crops  were:  Indian  corn,  24,505,000 bu.  (725^000  A:} ;  wheat,  3,^78,000  bu.  (233,000 
A.);  oats.  3,108,000  bu.  (111,000  A.);  rye,  221,000  bu.  (17,000  A.);  buckwhes^,  888,000  bu. 
(37,000  A.);  potatoes,  5,264,060  bu.  \jyj,ooo  A.);  hay,  1,028,000  tons  (745,000  A.),  and  tobac- 
co, 12,008,000  lbs.  (15,800  A.).  In  1909  (U.S.  Census)  the  value  01  vegetables  (excluding 
potatoes)  was  $4,5191894;  of  small  fruits,  $191,002;  of  orchard  fruits,  $3,040,192  (apples, 
$2,461,074;  cherries,  $111,0^3).  On  January  i,  1912  there  were  on  farms:  182,000  horses, 
12,000  mules,  230,000  milcli  cows,  331,000  other  neat  cattle,  838,000  sheep,  and  363,000 
swine. 

In  1911  the  legislature  created  the  office  of  state  commissioner  of  agriculture  aiid  a  state 
department  of  agriculture;  the  commissioner  was  first  elected  in  1912  for  a  four  year  term. 
The  general  appropriation  act  of  191 1  carried  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  a  year  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  dairies;  $7,500  a  year  for  the  prevention  ol  San  Jose  scale,  and  $4,000  a  year  for  the 
promotion  of  horticulture  and  truck-gardening. 

Mineral  Products.— Total  value,  1911,  $101,948,248.  The  state  ranked  2nd  in  quantity 
or  coal,  59,831,580  tons,  and  3rd  in  value,  $53,670,515 — ^these  totals  being  less  than  in  1910. 
In  natural  ^s  it  ranked  1st,  ^8,451,907  (one-fifth  more  than  in  1910;  more  than  seven  times 
as  much  as  in  iQOi),  about  one-third  the  total  for  the.United  States.  In  petroleum  the  state 
ranked  4th,  with  9.795,464  bbls,  ($12,767,293;  less  than  in  1910).  The  value  of  clay  products 
was  $4,333,420, 'ot  which  $2,880,202  was  the  value  of  pottery  products,  ranking  the  state 
3rd.  Stone  was  valued  at  $r, 106,012;  lime  at  $<36,66o;  sand  and  gravel  at  $532,388,  of 
which  $31^,758  was  the  value  of  glass  saxid.  The  value  of  pig  iron  was  not  reported  separately 
and  is  not  included  in  the  total  given  above,  which  however  indudes  the  value  of  iron  ore. 

Manufactures, — In  1904-0^  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  2,109  to  2,556 
and  that  of  pcreoris  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  48,880  (43,758  wage-earners)  to  71,463 
(63,893  wage-earners);  capital  invested  from  $86,821,000  to  $1501923,000  (73.8%);  and  the 

»  See  fi.  B.  XKviii,  560  et  seq. 
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value  of  products  from  $99,041,000  to  $161,950,000  (63.5%).  The  largest  manufactures  in 
1909  were:  lumber  and  timber,  $28,758,000  (lareely  yellow  poplar  and  hemlock);  iron  and 
steel,  sted  works  and  rolline-mills,  $22,435,000;  leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished,  $12,* 
451,000;  glass,  $7,779,000;  flour  and  grist-mill  products,  $7,696,000;  coke,  $7^563,000,  rank- 
ing the  state  2nd  in  output  and  3rd  in  value;  and  cars,  built  and  repaired  by  steam  railway 
companies,  $6,733,000.  The  principal  manufacturing  centres  were:  Wheeling,  $27,077,000; 
Huntington,  $6,511,000;  Parkersburg,  $5,498,500;  Charleston,  $3,253,000;  Martinsburg, 
$2,515,500.  and  Bluefield,  $1,46^,000. 

Transportation. — Railway  mileage,  January  I,  1912,  3,648.41.  The  Federal  government 
is  improving  the  Little  Kanawha  river. 

Legislation. — The  regular  session  of  the  legislature  was  held  from  January  11  to 
February  24,  and  an  extraordinary,  session  May  16-30,  191 1.  The  latter  was 
called  to  pass  a  primary  election  law  and  to  amend  the  corrupt  practices  act,  especially 
so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  candidates  for  the  United  States  Senate,  but  it  passed 
nothing  but  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  special  session.  The  regular  session 
submitted  to  the  people,  who  approved  it  (164,945  to  72,603  votes),  at  the  November 
general  election  in  191 2,  a  constitutional  amendment  for  state-wide  prohibition  (after 
July  I,  1 914)  of  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  beverages.  The  legis- 
lature urged  the  state's  congressmen  to  vote  for  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, providing  for  the  direct  choice  of  United  States  senators.  The  12th  of  October 
(Columbus  Day)  was  made  a  legal  holiday.  The  ofl5ce  of  state  commissioner  of  public 
roads  was  abolished  and  the  law  of  1908  for  the  registration  of  voters  was  amended, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  county  courts  to  registration. 

The  legislature  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  employers'  liability  and  workmen's 
compensation,  and  it  submitted  part  one  of  an  elaborate  report  late  in  191 1.  A  child  labour 
law  permits  children  under  16  to  be  employed  only  if  an  employment  certificate  is  filed; 
children  under  14  to  be  employed  durii^  school  hours  only  on  permission  of  the  state  com- 
missioner of  labour  or  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  not  to  be  employed  at  all  in 
any  factory,  mill,  workshop,  or  manufacturing  establishment. 

A  commission  charter,  much  like  the  Des  Moines  plan,  was  adopted  for  Parkersburg, 
March  21,  191 1,  by  208  votes;  and  the  Charleston  charter  was  amended. 

The  law  of  1909  creating  a  state  Are  marshal's. department  was  amended  by  stricter  rules 
for  the  investigation  and  report  of  fires.  The  sale  of  cocaine  was  forbidden  except  on  a 
physician's  prescription.  The  punishment  for  the  white  slave  traffic  was  made  imprison- 
ment from  SIX  months  to  one  year  and  a  fine  of  $100  to$500,  and  for  second  conviction  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary  from  one  year  to  three  years.  It  is  no  defence  that  part  of 
the  offences  were  committed  outside  the  state,  and  marriage  is  no  bar  to  the  testimony  of 
an  injured  woman. 

Finance. — In  191 1  the  legislature  required  the  assessment,  at  their  true  value,  of  stock  in 
banks,  trust  companies,  etc.,  and  increased  most  licence  taxes,  especially  those  on  theatrical 
and  similar  periormances.  A  state  board  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  public 
accountants  was  created.  The  appropriation  for  the  Virginia  debt  was  $25,000  for  191 1  and 
the  same  amount  for  191 2.  The  balance  on  hand  in  the  treasury  on  October  i,  1 9 10  was 
$1,415,337  and  on  October  I,  1912,  $1,616,515.  The  receipts  during  the  two  fiscal  years  were 
$10,870,901,  and  the  expenditures,  $10,669,723. 

Education.-^The  state  superintendent  of  schools  called  the  work  of  the  legislature  of 
191 1  "an  educational  renaissance."  The  qualifications  for  county  superintendent  of  schools 
were  increased  and  the  salary  was  raised  $200  a  year.  A  new  law  was  passed  in  regard  to 
teachers*  examination  and  one  for  the  formation  of  district  high  schools  on  the  favourable  vote 
of  electors  in  any  district  and  for  the  classification  of  high  schools-— class  one  for  a  four  year 
course  to  receive  state  aid  of  $800,  class  two,  with  three  years  course  to  receive  state  aid  of 
$600  and  class  three  with  a  two  years  course  to  receive  $400  a  year — the  only  limitation  being 
that  not  more  than  $40,000  is  to  be  spent  in  this  way  in  any  one  year,  medical  inspection 
in  public  schools  was  made  mandatory,  in  independent  school  districts;  other  districts  were 
permitted  -to  appoint  medical  inspectors.  The  legislature  established  new  county  high 
schools  in  Clay  county  and  in  Nicholas  county. 

On  the  1st  of  October  191 1,  Thomas  Edward  Hodges  (b.  1858)  succeeded  Daniel  Board- 
man  Purinton  as  president  of  West  Virginia  University,  in  which  from  1896  to  1909  he  had 
been  head  of  the  department  of  physics. 

For  the  school  year  1911-12  the  school  population  was  382,938;  the  enrollment  in  public 
schools,  284,281;  the  average  daily  attendance,  194,629;  and  the  length  of  the  average  school 
year,  6.8  ninths.  The  total  revenue  was  about  $5,000,000  and  the  expenditures  $4,958,000. 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  1910  of  the  whole  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  was 
8.3  (11.4  in  1900):  among  the  whites  the  percentage  was  7.6  (10.3  in  1900);  among  the 
negroes,  20.3  (32.3  in  1900). 
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Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions, — The  legislature  of  1911  established  a  state  tuberculosis 
samtarium  and  appropriated  1 15*000  for  its  maintenance  and  1 10,000  for  its  equipment;  it 
is  to  be  at  Terra  Alta,  Preston  county.  The  West  Virginia  coloured  orphans  home  near 
Huntington,  was  made  a  state  institution,  taking  over  the  buildings  of  the  normal  indus- 
trial school  for  coloured  orphans.  The  West  Virginia  children's  home  at  Elkins  was  opened 
in  191 1.  A  law  has  been  passed,  providing  that  police  matrons  must  be  appointed  in  cities 
of  5,000  or  more. 

History. — The  legislature  in  191 1  was  Democratic  (senate,  15  Democrats  and  15 
Republicans;  house,  63  Democrats  and  23  Republicans)  but  all  state  officers  were  Re- 
publicans. William  Ellsworth  Glasscock  (b.  1862),  Republican,  elected  governor 
in  1908  for  the  term  1909-13,  immediately  aiter  the  death  of  Stephen  Benton  Elkins,^ 
appointed  his  son  Davis  Elkins  ad  interim  to  the  United  States  Senate.  The  Demo- 
cratic caucus  of  the  legislature  chose,  January  18,  Clarence  Wayland  Watson  (b.  1S64) 
for  this  unexpired  term  (1911-13),  and  William  Edwin  Chilton  (b.  1858;  secretary  of 
state  1893-97)  to  succeed  Nathan  Bay  Scott  (b.  1842;  Republican,  senator  1899-1911), 
but  the  Republican  members  of  the  state  senate  left  the  state  to  block  organisation 
of  the  legislature,  so  that  Watson  and  Chilton  were  not  chosen  until  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Governor  Glasscock  was  one  of  the  seven  governors  who  called  Roosevelt  to  lead 
the  RepubUcan  party,  and  Roosevelt  was  successfid  in  the  primaries,  and  the  delegates* 
at-large  were  instructed  for  him.  But  there  was  no  local  split  in  the  RepubUcan  party. 
Progressives  nominated  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor,  Dr.  H.  D.  Hatfield, 
and  the  six  candidates  for  Congress,  four  of  whom  were  elected;  in  the  62nd  Congress 
there  were  4  Democrats  and  i  RepubUcan  from  the  state.  Hatheld  was  elected  gover- 
nor, receiving  127,942  votes  to  119,173  for  Thompson  (Democrat),  and  15,248  for 
Hilton  (SociaUst) .  The  state  legislature  is  RepubUcan  (senate,  tie;  house,  53  RepubUcans 
and  33  Democrats)  and  early  in  19 13  chose  Judge  Nathan  Goff  (b.  1843)  to  succeed  C. 
W.  Watson  as  United  States  senator.  Woodrow  Wilson  carried  the  state,  receiving 
about  113,046  votes  to  56,667  for  Taft,  78,819  for  Roosevelt  and  15,336  for  Debs,  whose 
vote  in  1908  was  3,679.  In  the  state  campaign  interest  was  centred  largely  on  the 
amendment  for  state- wide  prohibition,  which  was  carried;  on  election  day  beUs  in 
most  Protestant  churches  were  rung  all  day  long  to  remind  citizens  to  vote,  and  the 
women  of  the  state  worked  hard  for  the  amendment.  The  state  Federation  of  Labor 
opposed  it  as  destroying  a  great  industry. 

There  was  a  long  continued  strike  among  the  coal  miners  of  the  Kanawha  region 
in  191 2»  At  Peyton  a  deputy  was  shot,  troops  being  ordered  out  on  July  23,  and 
martial  law  proclaimed  on  September  30.  Governor  Glasscock's  offer  to  arbitrate  was 
refused  by  the  strikers,  September  26.  Along  Cabin  Creek  deputy  sheriffs  evicted 
striking  miners,  beginning  October  8,  and  although  the  governor  issued  a  proclamation, 
October  14,  restoring  to  civil  authority  parts  of  Fayette,  Raleigh  and  Kanawha  counties, 
increased  disorder  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  declare  martial  law  again  (November 
16)  in  the  Cabin  Creek  and  Paint  Creek  regions  of  the  Kanawha  coal  field.  Late  in 
the  year  suit  was  brought  for  $750,000  damages  against  the  United  Mine  Workers 
for  interference  with  business  and  for  injuries  to  property, 

A  negro  was  lynched  at  Bluefields,  September  5,  191 2,  for  assault  on  a  woman. 

Bibliography. -—Acts,  I^I  (Charleston);  other  official  publications,  especially  the  state 
geological  survey's  Forestry  ana  Wood  Industries  (igi  i);  V.  A.  Lei^ns,  ed.,  Uoio  West  Virginia 
was  made  (Charleston,  1909);  D.  Dandridge,  Historic  Shepherdstown  (Charlottesville,  1910). 

^  Elldns  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1840,  graduated  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  i860, and  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  1864  in  New  Mexico,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1864- 
65,  territorial  district  attorney,  attorney-general  in  1868-69,  and  delegate  to  Congress  in 
1873-77.  He  then  settled  in  West  Virginia,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Senator 
Henry  Gassaway  Davis  (b.  1823;  Democratic  nominee  for  vice-pjesidency  in  1904),  became 
interested  in  coal-mining  and  railway  developing  and  built  the  town  of  Elkins,  Randolph 
county.  He  was  secretary  of  war  under  President  Harrison,  1891-93.  In  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  which  he  sat  after  1895,  he  was  a  leader  of  the  conservative  Republicans, 
and  was  known  as  the  sponsor  of  the  Elkins  Act  or  railway  law  of  1903. 
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Population  (1910)  2,333,860  (12.8%  more  than  in  1900);  77.5%  were  native  whites 
22%  foreign-born  whites,  and  0.1%  negroes.  Density  42.2  (37.4  in  1900)  to  the  sq.  m. 
In  1910,  57%  lived  in  cities  or  towns  of  less  than  2,500  inhabitants  or  in  other  rural 
territory  (61. 8%  in  1900).  The  cities  of  5,000  or  over  were:  Milwaukee,  373,857  (285,315 
in  1900);  Superior,  40,384;  Racine,  38,002;  Oshkosh,  33,062;  La  Crosse,  30,417;  Sheboy- 
gan, 26,398;  Madison,  25,531 ;  Green  Bay,  25,236;  Kenosha,  21,371 ;  Fond  du  Lac,  18,797; 
Eau  Claire,  18,310;  Appleton,  16,773;  Wausau,  16,560;  Beloit,  15,125;  Marinette, 
14,610;  JanesviUe,  13,894;  Manitowoc,  13^027;  Ashland,  11,594;  Chippewa  Falls,  8,893; 
Watertown,  8,829;  Waukesha,  8,740;  Stevens  Point,  8,692;  Merrill,  8,689;  Antigo^ 
7,196;  Beaver  Dam,  6,758;  Grand  Rapids,  6,521;  West  Allis,  6,645;  Baraboo, 
6,324;  South  Milwaukee,  6,092;  Menasha,  6,o8i;  Marshfield,  5,783;  Neenah,  5,734; 
Rhinelander,  5,637;  Oconto,  5,629;  Portage,  5,440;  and  Menomonie,  5,036. 

Agriculture. — In  1910,  59.6  %  of  the  state  *s  area  was  in  farms;  1 1 ,007,606  out  of  21,060,066 
acres  were  improved  (5.9  %  more  than  in  1900).  The  average  number  of  acres  in  each  farm 
was  119;  the  average  value  per  farm,  $7,978.  The  total  value  of  farm  property  increased  in 
1900-10  from  $811,712,000  to  $1,413,119,000  (land,  $911,938,000;  buildings,  $289,694,000; 
implements  and  machinery,  $52,957,000;  and  domestic  animals,  $158,529,000).  Of  the 
farms  152,473  were  operated  by  owners  and  managers  and  24,654  by  tenants.  In  1912 
(preliminary  estimates)  the  crops  were:  hay,  3,600,000  tons  (2,250  000  A.);  oats,  84,746,000 
bu.  (2,272,000  A.);  Indian  corn,  58,262,000  bu.  (1,632,000  A.);  barley,  24,843,000  bu.  (845,000 
A.) ;  potatoes,  34,920,000  bu.  (291,000  A.);  rye,  6,2^0,000  bu.  (341,000  A.);  wheat,  3,564,000 
bu.  (188,000  A.);  tobacco,  54,438,000  lbs.  (42,200  A.);  buckwheat,  289,000  bu.  (17,000  A.); 
sugar  beets,  256,124  tons  (23,241  A.);  and  flaxseed,  125,000  bu.  (10,000  A.).  In  1909 
(IJ.S.  Census)  the  value  of  vegetables  other  than  potatoes  was  $4,593,865;  flowers  etc., 
$592,839;  nursery  products,  $301,027;  small  fruits,  $765,4^7  (strawberries,  $434,971; 
cranberries,  $127,212;  raspberries,  $114,578);  orchard  fruits,  92,087,202  (apples,  $1,896,- 
681);  grapes,  $25,537,  and  nuts  $18,196.  On  January  i,  1912  there  were  on  farms:  652,000 
horses,  1,504,000  milch  cows,  1,146,000  other  neat  cattle,  847,000  sheep,  2,051,000 
swine.  In  19 1 1  a  state  conservation  commission  was  created;  and  the  agricultural  college 
was  authorised  to  establish  three  demonstration  stations. 

Mineral  Products. — ^Total  value,  1911,  $12,451,436  including  559,763  tons  of  iron  ore, 
valued  at  $1,386,616,  but  not  including  245,152  tons  of  pig  iron  (13,803,049).  The  output 
of  zinc  was  one-seventh  larger  than  in  Ipio,  being  31,800  tons,  valued  at  $3,626,226;  and  that 
of  lead  at  $357,030.  Stone  was  valued  at  $2,375,102  (granite  $1,382,309;  limestone,  $848,- 
363);  sand  and  gravel  at  $731,692;  lime  at  $961,558,  and  clay  products  at  $1,158,139,  almost 
entirely  brick  and  tile.  Mineral  waters,  mostly  table  water,  bottled  at  31  springs,  including 
4  resorts,  were  valued  at  $955,988.     Minor  items  were  metallic  paint,  asbestos,  graphite,  etc. 

Manufactures. — In  1904-op  the  number  of  establishments  increased  from  8,558  to  9,721, 
and  that  of  persons  engaged  m  manufacturing  from  173,572  to  213,426  (wage-earners  from 
15^.39^  to  182,583);  capital  invested  from  $412,647,000  to  $605,657,000  (46.8%);  and  the 
value  of  products  from  $411,140,000  to  $59^0,306,000  (43.6%).  The  state  ranked  8th  in 
value  of  manufactures.  In  1909  the  principal  manufactures  were:  lumber  and  timber, 
$57,969,000;  ^foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  $54,124,000;  butter,  cheese  and  con- 
densed milk,  $53,843,000;  leather,  $4^,668,000;  malt  liquors,  $32,126,000,  ranking  the  state 
Ath  in  this  industry;  flour  and  grist-mill  products,  $31,667,000;  slaughtering  and  meat-packing, 
$27,217,000:  paper  and  wooof  pulp,  $25,962,000;  furniture,  $18,656,000;  cars,  construction 
and  repairs  by  steam  railways,  ^14,332,000;  boots  and  shoes,  $13,602,000;  automobiles,  $11,- 
^0,000  (more  than  six  times  as  much  as  in  1904);  agricultural  implements,  $11,411,000;  and 
iron  and  steel  from  steel  works  and  rolling  mills,  $10,733,000. 

The  larger  manufacturing  cities  were:  Milwaukee,  $208,324,000,  loth  manufacturing 
city  in  the  United  States,  3rd  in  malt  liauors  ($19,643,000)  and  1st  in  leather  ($27,484,000): 
Racine,  $24,673,000,  principally  a^icuitural  implements,  automobiles,  and  carriages  and 
wagons;  Kenosha,  $23,182,000,  mamly  leather,  furniture  and  automobiles;  Oshkosh,  $14,- 
739,250,  chiefly  lumber  and  timber  and  matches;  La  Crosse,  $14,103,000,  largely  from  flour 
mills  knd  breweries;  and  Sheboy^n,  $11,299,000,  mainly  furniture  and  leather. 

Transportation. — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  1912,  7,859.15  (201.57  m.  more  than  a 
year  before,  the  largest  increase  in  any  state,— -due  to  the  building  of  130  m.  of  "cut-off"  by 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern).  The  Federal  government  in  July  191 1  with  the  local  authori- 
ties, began  the  improvement  of  Oconto  harbour. 

Legislation, — The  legislature  met  in  regular  session  from  February  17  to  July  1911 
and  in  special  session  on  April  30,  191 2.    It  ratified  (May  26,  1911)  the  proposed  i6th 
'  See  E.  B.  xxviii,  740  et  seq. 
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amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  for  a  Federal  income  tax^  and  asked 
Congress  to  call  a  constitutional  convention  to  submit  an  amendment  providing  for 
amendment  by  initiative,  and  one  providing  for  the  initiative,  referendum  and  the 
recall;  also  to  give  Alaska  a  recognised  Territorial  government.    In  November  191 2 
the  people  approved  amendments  to  the  state  constitution  making  50  years  instead  of 
20  the  limit  for  paying  oflF  municipal  indebtedness,  if  the  indebtedness  is  for  land  bought 
by  cities  or  counties  having  a  population  of  150,000  or  more  (46,369  votes  to  34,975); 
and  giving  the  state,  or  any  city,  power  to  acquire  land  for  public  purposes  and  sell 
land  thus  acquired,  if  it  is  not  needed,  with  restrictions  for  its  future  use  (48,424  to 
33)93 1,  votes).    A  measure  giving  the  suffrage  to  women  and  taking  it  away  from 
unnaturalised  aliens  (who  have  merely  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens) 
after  December  i,  1912  was  defeated  by  227,024  votes  to  135,545,  probably  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  conservative  Scandinavian  and  German  elements.     Under 
an  amendment  ratified  in  191  o  the  state  was  redistricted  into  congressional  and  legis- 
lative districts  in  191 1, 

A  law  of  191 1  provides  for  second  choke  nominations.^  No  candidate  for  a  judicial  or 
school  office  is  to  he  nominated  or  elected  on  a  party  ticket  nor  is  any  designation  of  a  party 
or  the  principles  represented  by  the  candidate  to  be  used  in  the  nomination  or  election  of  a 
candidate  for  such  an  office.  The  method  of  rotation  of  names  on  ballots  was  specified. 
There  is  to  be  an  alphabetical  arrangement  in  the  most  populous  district;  in  ballots  for  the 
second  district  in  population  the  first  name  alphabetically  is  to  be  moved  to  the  last  place  on 
the  list,  and  this  process  is  to  be  repeated  for  the  ballots  for  each  district  going  down  the  scale 
of  population.  A  law  provides  for  an  official  ballot  for  the  election  of  candidates  for  national 
conventions,  and  another  provides  that  ballots  for  presidential  elections  are  to  be  printed  on 
light  blue  paper,  for  referendum  votes  on  pink  paper,  and  for  state,  municipal  and  county 
ottices  on  white  paper — the  arrangement  being  by  party  columns  with  circles  so  that  a  straight 
ticket  may  be  voted — and  that  sample  ballots  be  printed  on  paper  diflFerent  in  colour  from 
any  official  ballots.  Each  county  may  vote  to  adopt  or  discontinue  the  coupon  ballot.  The 
law  of  1907  for  the  direct  choice  of  delegates  to  national  party  conventions  was  supplemented 
by  a  provision  for  a  presidential  prejerence  primary. 

A  new  corrupt  practices  act  was  passed  in  191 1  and  amended  in  1912.  Disbursements  of 
candidates  are  stnctly  limited  to  certain  classes  of  expenditures  and  also  in  amount — e.g. 
$7,500  for  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  and  1 150  for  state  assemblymen.  The 
secretary  of  state  b  to  send  to  all  voters  publicity  pamphlets,  in  which  candidates  for  different 
offices  may  secure  space  at  specified  rates.  A  state  board  of  public  affairs  (whose  members 
serve  without  salaiy)  was  created  in  191 1;  it  is  authorised  to  supervise  and  inspect  "public 
bodies,  to  carry  on  investigations,  to  make  estimates  and  recommendations  for  public  ex- 
penditures," and  if  necessary  to  employ  experts.  In  1911-12  the  board  investip^ated  the 
state  school  system,  especiauy  in  rural  distncts,  the  auditing  of  accounts  of  public  institu- 
tions, the  methods  and  amounts  of  state  appropriations, — especially  the  advisability  of 
"continuing  appropriations" — immigration,  municipal  markets,  the  marketing  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  the  efficiency  of  state  departments.  In  ^912  it  published  a  report  on 
agricultural  co-operation.     A  new  code  for  public  printin^^  was  adopted  in  I9H., 

First  class  cities  were  authorised  to  have  art  commission^  and  boards  of  ix)lice  and  fire 
commissioners;  and  to  employ  a  city  forester.  A  new  code  was  passed  for  the  government 
of  cities  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  classes  under  the  commission  plan.  The  term  of  the 
mayor  is  six  years  and  no  one  holding  a  licence  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  eligible. 
The  act  provides  for  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  of  officers.  Other  acts  provide  that 
any  municipal  officer,  whether  under  the  commission  form  of  government  or  not.  may  be  re- 
moved by  recall  after  six  months  in  office  and  give  the  people  the  right  of  initiative  and 
referendum  on  acts  of  municipal  councils  and  boards  of  county  supervisors.  By  a  resolution 
of  the  common  council  or  by  a  petition  of  io%  of  the  voters  of  the  city,  an  election  may  be 
called  for  an  amendment  to  a  city  charter,  and  the  law  provides  also  for  a  charter  convention 
composed  of  fifteen  delegates  elected  at  large  which  may  draw  up  a  charter  subject  to  the 
ratification  of  the  people.  This  "home-rule"  act  was  held  unconstitutional,  May  14,  1912, 
by  the  state  supreme  court.  Cities  of  the  first  class  are  authorised  to  build  public  lavatories 
and  to  regulate  and  prohibit  emission  of  dense  smoke  in  city  limits  or  one  mile  therefrom. 

*  This  law  resembles  the  law  in  Tasmania  in  that  it  gives  a  plater  value  to  first  than  to 
second  choice;  if  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the  first  choice  votes,  the  candidate  who 
has  the  least  number  pf  first  choice  votes  is  to  be  dropped  and  the  second  choice  votes  are 
then  to  be  added  to  the  fir^t  choice  for  all  other  candioates,  this  process  being  repeated  until 
some  one  candidate  has  a  majority  of  votes. 

*  John  Nolen,  a  Boston  landscape  architect,  in  Madison:  a  Model  City  (Boston,  191 1), 
planned  the  remodelling  of  the  capital  city. 
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Wherever  tliere  i»  urban  potital  free  delivery,  express  companies  must  deliver  free  any 
iatra-state  shipments  by  express.  Railway  corporations  are  liable  for  damages  by  fire  froiki 
locomotive  engines,  and  engines  operated  in  forests  and  bush  lands  must  have  spark  ar*- 
resters.     The  railway  commission  may  order  any  railway  to  adopt  block  signals. 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  physician  to  prescribe  intoxicating  liquor  unless  it  is  necessary  for  the 
health  of  a  patient,  or  to  prescribe  more  than  is  necessary^  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  $io 
to  lioo  or  six  months'  imprisonment  and  for  a  second  offence  within  one  year  the  revocation 
of  the  .doctor's  licence.  Liquor  must  not  be  sc^d  or  given  away  at  public  auctions;  public 
drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  railway  trains  is  forbidden,  and  no  intoxicated^erson 
is  to  be  allowed  on  a  railway  coach.  In  lic^uorsale  prosecutions  the  possession  of  a  Federal 
licence  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt.  Stricter  laws  were  passed  for  the  sanitation  of  bake- 
shops;  against  the  colouring  and  adulteration  of  canned  goods  and  for  the  protection  of  food 
products  displaved  for  sale;  dry  goods,  groceries,  clothing  and  hardware  stores  are  not  to  be 
opened  on  Sunday.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  certain  fireworks  and  of  fire  crackers  more 
than  three  inches  long  and  one-half  inch  in  diameter  were  forbidden.  Pandering  was  made 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  from  2  to  30  years ;  the  act  permits  the  testimony  of  an 
injured  woman,  even  though  she  be  married,  and  makes  it  no  defence  that  a  part  ol  the  acts 
forbidden  by  the  law  were  committed  outside  the  state. 

A  law  in  effect  on  September  i,  191 1  (held  constitutional  by  the  state  supreme  court  on 
November  14,  191 1)  provides  for  compensation  for  accidents^to  workmen  but  is  not  compul^ 
sory  except  for  the  state  and  municipalities;  it  applies  to  all  industries  but  not  to  casual  em- 
ployees.  The  employer 's  choice  of  compensation  must  be  made  in  writing.  The  employee 's 
choice  is  presumed  alter  the  employer  nas  elected  compensation.  The  defence  of  assumed 
risk  and  of  fellow  service  (if  there  are  four  or  more  employees)  is  abrogated.  Suits  for  dama^^es 
are  not  permitted  if  the  empkwer  chooses  compensation.  There  is  no  reduction  in  liability 
because  of  special  contract.  Disability  must  last  more  than  one  week  to  be  compensated.^ 
For  the  death  of  an  emplovee  the  compensation  is  $100,  if  no  dependents  are  left,  otherwise 
four  years'  earnings — not  less  than  $1,500  nor  more  than  $3,000, — and  this  is  the  limit  for 
compensation  for  total  disabilities;  65%  of  the  average  earnings,  if  a  nurse  is  required,  but 
100  %  after  90  days;  forj  partial  disability  the  compensation  is  65  %  of  the  wage  decrease. 
Medical  and  surgical  aid  are  to  be  paid  for,  if  they  last  90  days  or  less.  Disputes  are  to  be 
settled  by  an  industrial  commission,  which  is  empowered  besides  to  establish  free  employ- 
ment agencies  and  to  enforce  other  labour  laws.  Employers  are  required  to  install  and  main- 
tain safety  devices  and  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  is  not  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the 
law.  The  law  for  the  safe-guarding  of  machinery  was  made  explicit.  A.  law  was  passed 
against  false  representation  m  the  emt^oyment  of  labour  especially  as  to  the  existence  of 
strikes  or  labour  disputes.  The  industrial  commission  is  to  investigate  contracts  of  employ- 
ment* Contracts  for  public  work  must  stipulate  an  eight  hour  day,  except  in  "extraordinary 
emergency"  which  is  limited  to  protection  of  life  or  property.  Illiterates  under  14  are  not 
to  be  employed;  children  between  14  and  16,  if  employed  where  there  is  an  evening  or  con- 
tinuation school,  must  attend  five  hours  a  week  during  six  months  of  each  year,  and  their 
employers  must  allow  a  reduction  in  hours  if  school  and  working  hours  coincide.  The  age 
limit  n>r. selling  newspapers  was  raised  from  10  to  12  for  boys  and  from  16  to  18  for  girls;  for 
other  street  trades,  from  12  to  14  for  boys  and  from  16  to  18  for  girls.  No  boy  under  16  may 
work  at  a  street  trade  without  a  permit  issued  by  the  state  factory  inspector,  showing  school 
attendance.  Boys  under  14  may  not  sell  newspapers  after  7.30  p.m.  in  summer  or  6.50  p.m. 
in  winter — formerly  10  p.m.  all  the  year.  •  Employment  in  bakeries,  restaurants  and  messen- 
ger service  was  adcied  to  trades  at  which  children  under  16  should  not  be  employed  "  required, 
suffered  or  permitted  to  work" — the  words  in  quotation  being  additional  to  the  previous 
law — without  a  written  permit.  To  the  list  of  daneerous  occupations  in  which  children  under 
18  may  not  be  employed  were  added  mining  and  quarrying.  Children  under  16 -may  not 
work  more  than  8  hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a  week  (formerly  10  hours  a  day  ?ind  J5.a  week)i 
nor  niay  they  do  night  work  after  6  p.m. — formerly  9  p.m.  Women  may  not  wort  in  manu- 
factories, mechanical  or  mercantile  establishments,  laundries  or  restaurants,  confectionery 
stores,  telephone  or  telegraph  offices,  with  express  or  transportation  companies,  more  than 
10  hours  day  or  55  a  week  in  the  day  time,  nor  more  than  8  a  day  or  ^8  a  week,  between  8 
p.m.  and  6  a.m.^  Night  work  for  one  day  in  a  week  makes  the  whole  night  work  under  the 
law.  All  physicians  must  report  to  the  state  board  of  health  cases  of  occupational  diseases 
-^including  lead  poisoning  and  "caisson  disease,"  but  not  mentioning  anthrax,  ad  do  similar 
laws  in  other  states.  (  .  * 

Finance. — The  joint  commission  of  the  legislature  on  finance  waa  authorised  to  employ 
trained  experts  in  accounting  and  in  making  public  financial)  statements.  An  important 
income  tax  law  was  passed  in  ton  and  was  declared  c:onstitutiooal  by  thCy^tate  sjupreme 
court  on  January  9,  1912.  '  It  allows  for  certain  deductions  from  the  g[ross  income  such  as 
I6s8€<s  sustained  and  not  insured;  taxes  on  the  source  of  income,  mterest  on  bonds  exempted 
from  taxation,  and  salarieB  aiid  pensions  from  the  United  States.  Carporations  are  tated 
on.  their  incomes  by  a  scale  according  to  the  percentage  that  the  income  bears  to  the  assessed 

^  If  it  lasts  more  than  lour  weeks  the  .compei^^atioc^must  include  th^  first  week*   .  ' : 
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vatiiation.  If  the  income  is  less  than  i  %  of  the  assessed  value,  the  ificonie  tail  tii}i%  and  if 
the  income  is  12  %  of  the  assessed  value,  the  tax  is  6%.  The  income  tax  on  individoals  is 
I  %  on  the  first  1 1,000  of  income,  and  an  additional  }i%€n  everv  extta  thousand  up  to  the 
fifth  thousand  for  which  the  tax  is  to  be  2  %  and  an  additional  }4%on  each  extra  thousand 
up  to  1 1 2,000,  so  that  the  tax  for  $12,000  or  more  is  6  %.  Exempt  from  the  tax  are  $800  in- 
come for  an  individual,  |i,200  for  husband  and  wife  and  I200  additional  for  each  child  tinder 
18  or  each  dependent  person. 

On  June  30,  1910  the  balance  on  hand  in  the  general  fund  was  $1,5^9,988;  on  June  30, 
1912,  $3,161,512.  The  receipts  for  the  two  years  were  $27,868,781  and  the  disbunsementa 
$26,267,256.     The  state  debt,  on  June  30,  1012,  was  $2,251,000. 

Education, — In  191 1  a  state  board  of  inctustrial  education  was  created,  composed  of  six 
members,  three  being  employers  and  three  skilled  employees.  The  state  is  to  appropriate 
not  more  than  $10,000  to  any  industrial  school  and  is  to  give  this  grant  to  not  more  than  30 
schools.  The  board  is  to  have  charge  of  this  fund  and  is  to  act  as  a  trustee  of  the  Stout  Insti- 
tute in  Menomonie  (opened  1908).  No  state  aid  is  to  be  given  to  any  school  for  vocational 
teaching  unless  teachers  in  these  subjects  receive  at  least  $60  a  month.  School  boards  may 
levy  ^  of  a  mill  as  a  tax  for  trade  schools.  The  law  for  teachers'  pensions  in  cities  of  the 
first  class  was  slightly  amended  so  that  if  teachers  do  not  elect  to  come  under  the  act  at  the 
beginning  of  their  service  they  may  do  so  later  on  by  paying  what  they  would  have  paid  with 
compound  interest;  and  a  law  for  retirement  of  teachers  elsewhere  than  in  first  class  cities 
created  an  insurance  and  retirement  fund  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  five.  The  fuiid  is  to 
be  created  by  assessments  for  25  years,  I  %  a  year  (not  more  than  $15)  for  the  first  10  years, 
and  2  %  a  year  (not  more  than  $30)  for  the  next  15  years;  and  all  who  become  teachers  after 
September  i,  191 1  agree  thereby  to  the  assessment.  Other  teachers  may  elect  to  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  before  September  r,  19 12.  From  the  7  mill  tax  for  educational 
purposes  the  state  treasurer  is  to  set  aside  loc  for  every  person  of  school  age  for  the  retirement 
funa.  Any  teacher  leaving  the  service  may  have  half  of  the  amount  paid  in.  Teachers 
retired  are  to  receive  per  annum  $12.50  for  each  year  of  service  but  in  no  case  more  than  $450. 

On  the  petition  of  one>-half  of  the  voters  of  the  school  district  a  school  house  may  be  used 
for  meetings  of  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  and  non-exclusive  associations. 

The  tax  for  the  university  was  |  of  a  mill  and  for  the  normal  schools  ^  of  a  milL  A  high 
school  in  connection  with  the  University  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  191a.  In  OctOTOr 
1912  the  General  Education  Board  gave  $40,000  to  Lawrence  College,  Appleton. 

For  the  year  endii^  June  30,  1912  the  school  population  was  775,472,  the  total  enroll- 
ment, 435,611,  and  the  average  len^h  of  schocH  year,  170  days.  Tne  total  revenue  for 
schools  was  $13,041,600  and  the  expenditures  $12,475,349. 

In  1910  of  the  population  10  years  and  over  3.2  %  was  illiterate  (4.7  in  I900>. 

Charitable  and  Penal  InstitiUiims.'--Caanty  boards  of  supervisors  with  the  consent  of  the 
state  board  of  control  may  maintain  tuberculosis  hospitals  and  in  county  asylums  for  the 
insane  a  hospital  or  pavilion  may  be  built  for  the  tuberculous  insane.  A  uniform  system  of 
accounting  is  to  be  introduced  in  asylums  for  the  chronic  insane.  On  the  grounds  of  the 
state  prison  there  is  tx>  be  erected  a  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane.  The  law  provides  for 
a  probation  officer  in  any  county  having  250,000  inhabitants  or  more.  In  1911  $400,000  in 
two  annual  instalments  was  appropriated  for  the  revolving  fund  of  the  binder  twine  plant 
at  the  state  prison  at  Waupun,  The  new  plant  went  into  operation  in  November  1912,  with 
an  equipment  sufficient  to  employ  100  convicts  and  produce  15,000  lbs.  of  binder  twine  a  day. 

History. — In  1911-12  the  state  government  was  Republican  of  the  progressive 
type.  The  senate  contained  27  Republicans  in  a  membership  of  33  and  the  assembly 
59  in  a  membership  of  100;  there  were  2  Social  Democrats  in  the  senate  and  12  in  the 
assembly.  The  legislature  re-elected  (January  24,  191 1)  to  the  United  States  Senate 
Robert  Marion  La  Follette  (b.  1855),  a  progressive  Republican  who  had  been  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  in  1885-91,  and  as  governor  in  1901-6  had  worked  for  direct 
election  of  senators,  state  control  of  railway  rates  and  taxation  of  railway  property. 
Me  was  a  candidate  in  191 2  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  presidency  and 
sharply  criticized  the  policies  of  both  Rooseyelt  and  Taft.  His  physical  breakdown, 
on  February  3,  induced  many  of  his  followers  to  support  Roosevelt,  but  he  re-entered 
the  campaign  on  March  13  and  six  days  later  carried  the  state- wide  primary  in  North 
Dal^ota  (q.v.).:  In  the  Wisconsin  primanes  (April)  he  defeated  Taft  by  133,354  to 
47>5i4» — Roosevelt  628.  rTwenty-three  delegates  from  the  state  were  instructed  for 
him,'  atid  in  the  national  convention  *  he  received  41  votes.  In  the  campaign  he  spoke 
against. Ropseyelt  in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere.  The  other  senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  Isaac  Stephenson  (b.  1829),  a  wealthy  himberman,  who  represented  the  state  in 

*^venior  McjSovern  was  the  Progressive  candidate  for  temporary  chairman  of  the 
Republican  contention  and  redetved*502  votes  to  558  for  Senator  EKhu  Root  of  New  Y6rk. 
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Congress  in  1883-89  and  was  chosen  in  1907  for  the  unexpired  term  of  John  Coit  Spooner 
(b.  1843;  Republican;  senator,  1885-91  and  1 897-1907),  who  resigned.  Stephenson 
was  re-elected  in  1909  for  the  term  ending  1915,  but  it  was  charged  that  his  election 
was  secured  by  corruption.  La  Follette's  followers  were  hostile  to  Stephenson,  although 
the  latter  had  been  a  patron  of  La  Follette  in  his  early  career;  and  the  state  legislature 
of  19x1  urged  the  investigation  of  the  charges  against  him.  The  United  States  Senate 
ordered  an  investigation  on  August  12,  1911,  and  on  February  10,  191a  its  special 
committee  exonerated  him,  although  it  found  that  he  had  spent  $100,000  for  his  election. 
The  Senate  adopted  this  report  by  a  vote  of  40  to  34,  March  27,  1912. 

In  the  state  campaign  there  was  no  separate  Progressive  ticket,  but  the  Progressives 
supported  Francis  Edward  McGovern  (b.  1866),  governor  in  1911-1 3, renominated  at  the 
Republican  primaries  (September  3)  and  re-elected.  His  Democratic  opponent  was  Judge 
John  C.  Karel,  chosen  in  the  primaries  (48,238  to  36,975)  over  Adolph  J.  Schmitz, 
who  had  Bryan's  backing  and  favoured  the  state  income-tax  law,  which  Karel  dis- 
approved. Karel  received  167,316  votes;  McGovern,  179,360.  The  next  legislature 
will  be  Republican  by  a  sm^ll  margin  in  each  house.  There  will  be  one  Socialist  iit 
the  senate  (elected  in  19 10)  and  6  Socialists  in  the  lower  house,  elected  in  191 2.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  carried  the  state,  receiving  164,228  votes  to  130,695  for  Taft,  62,460  for 
Roosevelt,  33,4&i  for  Debs  (who  had  28ii7o  in  1908)  and  8,526  for  Chafin.  The  com- 
paratively smaU  vote  for  Roosevelt  was  due  in  part  to  La  Follette's  attitude  toward 
him  and  in  part  to  the  conservatism  of  the  Scandinavian  voters  of  the  state.  The 
Socialist  vote,  though  absolutely  large,  was  comparatively  small,  and  Victor  L.  Berger 
(b.  i860),  representative  in  1911-13  from  the  5th  district  (and  the  first  Socialist  to  sit 
in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives),  was  not  re-elected.  There  was  a  complete 
re-districting  of  the  state,  although  the  Congressional  apportionment  was  unchanged, 
apparently  in  an  effort  to  confine  the  Socialist  strength  to  one  district;  and  Republicans 
and  Democrats  united  in  a  non-partisan  nomination  against  the  Socialists  in  two  dis- 
tricts in  Milwaukee  county,  where,  although  the  McGovern  Republicans  made  a  third 
nomination,  three  bon-partisan  state  senators  and  13  non-partisan  assemblymen 
(out  of  19)  and  the  two  non-partisan  nominees  for  Congress  were  elected.  The  rest 
of  the  state  chose  3  Democrats  and  6  Republicans  as  representatives  in  Congress.  The 
Socialists  in  Milwaukee  had  sufiFered  a  defeat  in  April  19 11,  partly  losing  control  of  the 
city,  and  this  loss  was  increased  in  November. 

The  commission  form  of  government  was  adopted  in  Janesville  (January  23,  1912 
and  iii  Menomonie  (January  29)  and  went  into  effect  in  each  city  on  April  16,  1912. 
Portage,  Rice  Lake  (February  6;  451  to  165;  in  effect  April  23)  and  Superior  (January 
23;  ii59i  to  1,390;  in  effect  April  23)  also  adopted  the  commission  govempient  in  191 2. 

Bibliography, — Session  Laws,  iQii  and  igi2,  2  vols.  (Madison) ;  J.  B.  Wnslow,  The  Story 
of  a  Great  Courts — the  state  supreme  court— (1912);  F.  C.  Ho/^^f  Wisconsin:  An  Experiment 
in  Democracy  (<9i2);  CM.  McCarthy,  The  Wisconsin  Idea  (1912);  Charles  B.  Cory,  The 
Mammals  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  (1912). 

WYOMING* 

Population  (1910)  145,965;  an  increase  of  57.7%  since  1900.    Density  1.5  to  the  sq. 

m.     Foreign-born  whites  were  18.6%  of  the  total  (17.9%  in  1900);  native  whites  of 

native  parentage  55.3%  (51.8%  in  1900).    In  7  places,  each  with  more  than  2,500 

inhabitants,  there  was  29-6%  of  the  total  (28.8%  in  3  such  places  in  1900).    The 

purely  rural  population  was  55.1%  (57.4%  in  1900).    Incorporated  places  of  2,000 

or  more  were:  Cheyenne,  11,320;  Sheridan,  .8,408  (1,559  '^^  ^900);  Laramie,  8,237; 

Rock  Springs,  5,778;  Rawlins,  4,256;  Casper  (town),  2,639  (883  in  1900);  Evanston 

(town),   2,583;  Douglas  (town),  2,246  (734  in  1900). 

Agriculture.--The  acreage  in  farms  increased  from  8,124,536  to  8,543,010  between  1900 
and  1910,  and  theimprovcd land  in  farms  from  792,332  to  1,256,160;  the  average  farm  acreage 
fell  from  1,333.0  to  777.6  and  the  value  of  farm  property  increased  from  $67,477,407  to  $167,- 
189,081  ($88,9o8«276land;  $9,007,001  buildings;  $3,668,394  implements;  $65,605,510  domestic 

*  See  E.  B.  xxviii,  873  et  seq. 
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animals).  Of  the  land  area  13.7  %  was  in  farms  in  1910.  The  average  value  of  farm  land  per 
acre  was^l  10.41.  Farms  wer**  operated  largely  by  owners  (9,779  by  owners;  31 1  by  managers; 
and  897  by  tenants).  In  19 12  (preliminary  estimates)  the  pnncipal  crops  were:  Indian 
corn,  368,000  bu.  (16,000  A.);  wheat,  2,181,000  bu.  (76,000  A.);  oats,  8,569,000  bu.  (205,000 
A.);  barley,  374,000  bu.  (i  1,000  AO;  rye,  S7fOOO  bu.  (3tOOQ  A,);  potatoes,  1,540,000  bu. 
(11 ,000  A.) ;  ana  hay,  859,000  tons  (452,000  A.).  In  1900  (U.S.  Census)  the  value  of  vegeta- 
bles other  than  potatoes  was  $332,120;  of  flowers  and  plants,  $12,280;  of  nursery  products, 
$1,680;  of  small  fruits,  $13,984;  of  orchard  fruits,  $39,774  (apples,  $57»58o).  On  January 
I,  1912,  there  were  on  farms:  1^9,000  horses,  2,000  mules,  35,ooo_mLilcn  cows,  568,000  other 
neat  cattle,. 4,969,000  sheep  and  43,000  swine. 

The  total  acreage  irrigated  in  1909  was  1,133.302  (87.1  %  more  than  in  1899);  of  this  total 
i»l  I3»774  were  supplied  m)m  streams.  The  total  cost  of  irrigation  enterprises  to  July  1,  1 9 10 
was  $17,700,080,  and  the  estimated  final  cost  of  improvements  begun  was  $26,425,890.  Of 
cereals  59%  by  acreage  was  grown  on  irrigated  land  in  1909,  and  of  oats,  61.5%;  of  wheat, 
62.7  %;  of  barley,  58.2  %;  of  alfalfa,  95.3  %;  of  wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses,  78  %,  and  of  sugar 
beets,  93.1  %.  The  Shoshone  irrigation  project  (Park  county;  see  £.  B,  xxviii,  875a)  of  the 
Federal  Reclamation  Service  was  ^0.7%  completed  in  November  19 12  and  in  191 1  irrigated 
14,580  acres,  mostly  in  alfalfa  and  cereals. 

In  191 1  the  legislature  created  a  board  of  farm  commissioners,  which  is  to  appoint  a 
director  of  exjjeriments  in  dry  farming.  The  legislature  appropriated  $15,000.  for  tne  Wyo- 
ming State  Fair;  $2,000  for  horticultural  experiments  at  the  farm  near  Lander,  and  $8,000  for 
agricultural  experiments  on  the  farm  at  Cheyenne. 

Mineral  Products, — Total  value,  191 1,  $11,486,982.  The  great  item  was  coal,  6,7^,864 
tons  ($10,508,863;  one-tenth  less  than  in  loiO).  The  production  of  natural  eas,  from  Bighorn 
county  mostly,  and  of  petroleum  (Uinta,  Bighorn,  Fremont,  Natrona  and  Johnson  counties) 
was  greater  than  in  1910,  but  was  not  reported  definitely.  The  marketing  of  soft  asphalt 
from  Lander  began  in  1912,  The  metal  output  was  unimportant:  gold,  $21,300  (six  times 
as  much  4s  in  1910),  principally  from  Fremont  county;  silver,  700  oz.  Copper  concentrates 
containing  platinum  and  palladium  were  shipped  in  191 1  from  the  New  Kambter  mine,  32 
m.  W.  of  Laramie.  Phosphate  rock  has  been  found  in  the^.W.  part  of  the  state;  and  the 
potash  bearing  rocks  of  the  Leucite  Hills,  estimated  to  contain  197,000,000  tons  of  potash, 
are  a  possible  source  of  potash  salts  for  fertiliser. 

Manufactures: — ^The  factory  products  for  1909  were  valued  at  $6,249,000,  77.4  %  riiore 
than  in  1004.  The  capital  invested  was  $6,195,000  (129.8%  more  than  in  1904)  and  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing,  3,393  (56.9  %  more  than  in  1904).  The  princi- 
pal manufactures  were:  cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam-railway 
companies,  $2,337,000;  lumber  and  timber  products,  $751,249;  and  flour  and  grist-miU 
products,  $746,000.     Cheyenne  had  factory  products  valued  at  $1,577,023.  ' 

Transportation, — Railway  mileage,  January  i,  19 12,  1,704.09.  The  most  important  re- 
cent construction  is  that  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  from  Billings,  Montana,  to 
the  S.E.  to  join  the  Colorado  Southern  at  Orin  Junction;  this  is  now  completed  for  about 
200  m.,  to  Thermopolis. 

Legislaiion. — ^The  legislature  met  from  January  10  to  February  18,  1911.  It  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  for  their  approval  at  the  general  election  in  191 2  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  the  initiative  and  referendum  both  in  regard  to  statutory 
provisions  and  constitutional  amendments.  This  received  20,579  votes  to  3^446  against, 
but  21,149  were  necessary  to  adopt.  The  legislature  asked  Congress  for  2,000,000 
acres  of  public  lands  to  be  used  for  the  creation  of  a  state  public  road  fund;  for  pen- 
sions for  soldiers  in  the  Indian  wars  of  1865  and  1883;  for  the  withdrawal  of  "  mono- 
polistic *'  concessions  in  Yellowstone  Park;  for  [assistance  in  the  maintenance  of  big 
game  in  the  state  (for  which  $5,000  was  appropriated  by  the  legislature);  and  for  the 
removal  from  national  forests  and  other  reservations  of  land  which  would  be  considered 
of  benefit  to  settlers. 

A  direct  primary  law  was  passed,  which  included  in  its  provisions  nominations  for 
United  States  senators.  Party  ballots  are  to  be  on  different  coloured  paper.  Republican  on 
white,  Democratic  on  blue  and  third  party  on  green.  An  elaborate  corrupt  practices  act 
limited  nominations  and  election  expenses  each  to  20%  of  one  year's  salary  m  the  office 
sought.  This  limit  does  not  include  travelling  expenses  and  no  matter  what  the  salary  in 
the  office  sought  the  expense  is  not  to  be  limited  to  an  amount  less  than  $100  for  every 
campaign.  Services  for  hire  and  contributions  by  corporations  are  forbidden.  Candidates 
must  make  statements  of  expenses  twenty  days  after  election,  primary  or  i^eneral,  and  a 
committee  chairman  after  the  general  election.  The  secretarjr  of  state  is  requited  to  prepare 
a  primary  pamphlet  and  a  candidate  may  have  space  therein  by  paying  a  specified  sum. 
Besides  this  the  secretary  of  state  is  required  to  put  out  a  pamphlet  tor  general  election  in 
which  political  parties  may  buy  space  at  the  rate  of  $50  a  page.    A  new  ballot  law  was  passed 
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which  provides  for  party  columns  but  includes  no  partv  circle  and  therefore  provides  no  way 
for  voting  a  straight  ticket.  There  is  a  blank  space  left  below  the  name  of  each  candidate  in 
which  the  voter  may  insert  the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  he  wishes  to  vote.  A  new 
general  election  law  also  was  passed. 

The  legislature  passed  a  pure  food  and  drug  law  and  created  the  office  of  state  chemist. 
Unfair  competition  and  discrimination  in  prices  within  the  state  were  prohibited. 

The  legislature  created  the  following  counties:  Platte  fiom  the  N.W.  part  of  Laramie 
county;  ^^^lshakie  from  the  S.E.  part  of  Big  Horn  county;  Hot  Springs  from  the  S.W.  part  of 
Big  Horn;  Goshen  from  the  N.E.  part  of  Laramie;  Campbell  from  the  W.  part  of  Crook  and 
Weston;  Niobrara  from  the  E.  part  of  Converse,  and  Lincoln  from  the  N.  part  of  Vinta. 

An  act  was  passed  providing;  for  commission  government  in  first  class  cities,  in  special 
charter  cities  above  10,000  and  m  cities  and  towns  of  7,000  inhabitants  or  more.  The  ques- 
tion of  adoption  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  on  the  petition  of  i^%  of  the  qualified 
electors.  If  it  is  defeated  it  is  not  to  be  re-su omitted  for  two  years  and  then  only  on  petition 
signed  by  at  least  25  %  of  the  qualified  electors.  There  are  to  be  a  mayor  and  two  commis- 
sioners to  be  chosen  for  a  two  year  term  and  to  be  nominated  by  primary.  The  mayor  has 
no  veto  power.  The  commissioners  are  authorised  to  act  as  police  judges.  The  city  govern- 
ment must  make  monthly  statements  of  expenditures  and  receipts.  The  act  provides  for 
the  recall  of  municipal  officers  and  for  the  initiative  and  referendum.  To  the  close  of  1912 
only  Sheridan  had  adopted  this  form  (election  August  i,  1911;  in  effect  January  I,  1912). 

Finance, — In  1911  a  new  act  was  passed  for  the  government  of  the  state  board  of  equalisa- 
tion. Mortgages  were  exempted  from  taxation.  Banka  are  to  be  taxed  on  all  property, 
moneys,  credits  and  assets  but  not  on  capital  stock.  A  state  board  of  accountancy 
was  created  to  examine  and  certify  public  accountants.  On  September  30,  191  o  the 
balance  in  the  treasury  was  $800,393;  and  on  September  30,  19 12,  11,185,048,  and  the  state 
debt.  $ri7,ooo»     Receipts  for  the  two  years  were  $2,247,971 ;  expenditures,  $1,86^,317. 

EducatioH, — Poll  taxes  for  the  educational  fund  are  to  go  to  the  county  in  which  they  are 
collected;  1 1 50  from  the  general  fund  is  to  be  distributed  for  each  teacher  in  a  district  and 
the  remainder  of  the  fund  goes  to  the  districts  pro  rata,  according  to  a  law  passed  in  191 1. 

In  1910  3.3%  of  the  population  10  years  and  over  was  illiterate  (4%  in  looo). 

For  the  school  year  the  school  population  was  35 1 786;  the  number  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  26,502;  the  school  funds  receivedt  $1,243,643,  and  the  expenditures,  $1, 003^207. 

Penal  and  Charitable  InstUuUons, — In  191 1  a  state  commission  on  prison  labour,  consist- 
ing of  the  state  board  of  charities  and  reform  and  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary,  was  created; 
it  IS  to  supervise  the  employment  of  all  prisoners  in  behalf  of  the  state.  A  system  of  seven 
publk  highways  was  established  and  their  construction  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
this  commission,  which  was  authorised  to  use  convict  labour.  County  commissioners  and 
dty  authorities  are  required  to  co-operate  in  the  expense  of  these  highways.  The  legislature 
established  the  Wyoming  Industrial  Institute  and  Reformatory ,  for  which  a  site  at  Worland 
was  chosen  by  popular  vote  at  the  general  election  in  191 2. 

History. — ^In  1911-12  the  state  ofi^cers  were  Democrats,  except  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  The  governor  for  1911-15,  Joseph  Maull  Carey  (b.  1845), 
was  Democratic  Territorial  delegate  in  Congress  1885-90,  where  he  introduced  the 
Wyoming  statehood  bill,  Unites  States  senator  in  1890-95,  and  author  (1894)  of  the 
Carey  reclamation  law  (see  E.B.  xiii,  640;  zx,  244).  The  state  legislature  in  191 1 
was  Republican  (19  in  senate  and  29  in  house  to  8  Democrats  and  27  Democrats^ 
respectively),  and  it  re-elected  Clarence  Don  Clark  (b.  1861;  Republican;  representative 
in  CongresSi  1889-93)  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  which  he  had  served  since  1895, 

The  other  United  States  senator  was  Francis  Emroy  Warren  (b.  1844),  Territorial 
governor  1885-86  ad  1889-90,  first  governor  of  the  state,  1890,  and  United  States  senat<Mr 
since  1890.  His  term  ends  in  1913,  and  the  campaign  in  191 2  centred  on  his  re-election, 
his  Democratic  rival  being  John  B.  Kendrick.  The  new  state  legislature  has  a 
small  Republican  majority  (about  3  on  joint  ballot),  and  on  January  28/1913,  it  re- 
elected Warren.  He  contrds  the  Republican  "  machine  "  in  the  state,  which  was 
for  Taft.  The  state  Republican  convention  instructed  delegates  for  Taft,  and  in 
the  election  he  ran  second  (14,560  votes)  to  Wilson  (15,310  votes)  Roosevelt  re- 
ceived 9,232  votes,  Debs  2,760  (1,715  in  1908),  and  Chafin  434.  A  Republican 
congressman  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  4,410  over  the  Democratic  candidate. 

On  October  2,  1912  a  negro  convict  in  the  state  penitentiary  at  Rawlins  who  had 
assaulted  a  woman  89  years  old  was  hanged  by  some  of  his  fellow  convicts.  On  October 
12,  20  convicts  escaped  from  the  p>enitentiary,  but  all  except  3  were  recaptured. 

On  July  26,  191 2  died  William  Alford  Richards  (b.  1849),  state  surveyor-general 
in  1889-93,  governor  in  1895-99  ^^'^  commissioner  of  taxation  after  1909. 
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Population. — In  1910,  64,356  (1.2%  more  than  in  1900);  36,347  whites;  28,009  na- 
tives. Density  of  white  population,  about  i  to  16  sq.  m.  In  the  decade  i goo- 10  there 
was  a  decrease  of  Indians  and  Chinese  and  an  increase  of  whites.  There  were  no  in- 
corporated places  in  1900  so  that  comparison  for  pkces  of  the  same  name  in  1900  and 
1910  as  given  in  the  13th  Census  Bulletin  on  Alaska  is  misleading,  the  former  being  for 
districts,  the  latter  for  smaller,  incorporated  areas.^  The  incorporated  places  in 
1910  were:  Chena,  pop.  138  (native  village,  47);  Cordova,  1,152  (district,  1,779;  '73 
in  1900);  Douglas,  1,722  (825  in  1900);  Eagle,  178  (district,  543;  383  in  1900);  Fair- 
banks, 3,541;  Haines,  445  (85  in  1900);  Iditarod,  incorporated  in  191 1;  the  capital, 
Juneau,  1,644  (district,  5,854;  3,664  in  1900);  Ketchikan,  1,613  (459  in  1900);  Nome, 
2,600  (12,488  in  1900');  Petersburg,  585;*  Skagway,  872  (3,117  in  1900');  Treadwell, 
1,222  (522  in  1900);  Valdez,  810  (315  in  1900), and  Wrangell,  743  (district  1,067;  868  in 
1900).  Seward,  incorporated  in  191 2,  had  534  inhabitants  in  1910.  There  are  five 
forts:  Fort  Wm.  H.  Seward,  255,  near  Skagway;  Fort  Davos,  180,  near  Nome;  Fort 
Liscum,  162,  near  Valdez;  Fort  Yukon,  321,  at  the  junction  of  the  Yukon  and  Porcupine 
rivers,  and  Fort  Egbert,  198,  near  Eagle.    The  total  population  of  the  Aleutian  Islands 

(see  E.  B.  i,  543)  was  1,083. 

Agriculture. — The  experiment  station  in  J911  and  191 2  was  experimenting  with  hybrid 
strawberries,  crossing  cultivated  varieties  with  the  wild  native  berries;  with  spring  erains, 
especially  beardless  barley  and  oats  to  mature  in  90  davs  or  less;  with  Siberian  alfalfas  to 
secure  a  nitrogenous  fertiliser;  and,  at  Kodiak,  with^miich  cows  suitable  for  Alaska.  The 
Fairbanks  station  is  conducted  as  a  model  farm.  Besides  the  headquarters  station  at  Sitka, 
there  is  a  station  at  Rampart.  James  Wilson,  U.S.  secretary  of  agriculture,  prophesies  that 
Alaska  will  soon  supply  American  farmers  with  superior  cereal  seeds.  The  Tanana  Valley 
is  par  excellence  the  agricultural  region  of  Alaska  and  except  for  a  slight  disadvantage 
in  climate  seems  to  compare  favourably  with  farming  land  in  Norway,"  Sweden,  Finland, 
and  the  Russian  provinces  of  Archangel,  Vologda  and  Olonets.  In  1910  there  were  222 
farms  with  42,544  acres  (2,660  improved) ;  value  of  farm  property,  $1,468,402.  The  largest 
crop  (1909)  was  vegetables,  $186,134;  hay  and  forage  were  valued  at  $94,933* 

Fauna. — National  Bird  Reservations  were  created  on  Forrester  Island  and  on  Hazy 
Islands  by  executive  orders  of  January  11,  1912.  Four  others  (Bering  Sea,  Tuxedni,  St. 
X^zaria  and  Yukon  Delta)  were  set  aside  in  1909,  when  a  moose  reservation  was  created  on 
Fire  Island,  in  Cook  Inlet.  There  are  also  two  fishery  reservations  (Yes  Bay  and  Afognak 
Island)  and  a  fur-seal  reservation  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  (see  E.  B.  xxii,  313),  where  seals 
have  been  elaborately  studied.  In  1911  the  value  of  Alaska  furs  was  $786,376  ($432,913 
being  seal).  In  June  191 1  there  were  33,629  reindeer  in  the  Territory;  three-fifths  were 
owned  by  natives,  one-ninth  by  the  government,  one-seventh  by  missions,  and  the  remainder 
by  Lapps.     In  October  i^i  i  reindeer  meat  was  first  shipped  from  Nome  to  Seattle. 

Manufactures  and  Fisheries. — ^The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  increased 
in  1904-09  from  82  to  152;  the  wage-earners  from  1,938  to  3,099;  capital  invested  from 
$10,685,000  to  $  1 3,060,000 ;  and  the  value  of  products  from  $8,245,000  to  $1 1 ,340,000.  More 
than  four-fifths  of  the  value  of  all  manufactured  products  in  1909  was  the  value  ($9,190,000) 
of  canned  and  preserved  fish.  In  this  industry  the  Territory  jeads  the  United  States.  In 
1899  it  produced  17.4%  by  value  of  the  total  for  the  country;  in  1004,  29.3%;  and  in  1909, 
26.5  %.  In  191 1  there  were  64  salmon  canneries  and  in  1912,  87.  Most  of  the  new  factories 
were  in  south-western  Alaska.  The  increase  was  due  to  high  prices  and  large  profits  in 
1911.  In  191 1  the  pack  of  canned  salmon  was  2,820,066  cases  (out  of  6,122,483  for 
the  Pacific  coast,  including  948,965  from  British  Columbia)  and  the  value  of  the  salmon 
fisheries  was.  $14,593,237,  and  of  an  fishery  products  (excluding  furs)  $16,377,463.  Curing 
and  salting  salmon  are  becoming  more  important  industries.  Halibut,  cod  and  herring 
fisheries  along  the  Alaska  coast  are  carried  on  mostly  by  Puget  SoOnd  and  San  Francisco 
fleets  and  th^e  is  no  local  manufacturing.    Some  whale  fishers  have  local  shore  stations. 

1  See  JS.  J5.  i,  472  et  seq. 

*  See  the  remarks  on  inaccuracies  of  the  census  by  Tames  Wickersham,  Territorial  delegate, 
in  Hearings  btfore  the  Committee  on  Territories,  March  29,  1912. 

■  This  was  the  population  of  the  Cape  Nome  district,  a  subdivision  of  the  Second  Tudicial 
District,  "including  persons  on  vessels  in  port,  census  having  been  taken  during  the  rush 
to  the  gold-fields";  the  same  area  in  1910  had  12,351  inhabitants,  not  counting  those  in  port. 

*  Sitka,  not  incorporated,  had  in  1910  a  population  of^39,  and,  in  the  native  village,  ^00; 
as  compared  with  a  total  population  of  1,396  in  1900.  The  population  of  the  district  of  St. 
Michael,  partly  m  the  Second  and  partly  in  the  Fourth  Judicial  District,  was  2,255  '^^  ^9^^- 

^  Including  many  labourers  in  transit. 
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Jfimrtg.-^The  production  of  gold  in  191 1  was  |i6,853f256  (in  1910,  $16,126,749),  of 
which  about  one  quarter  was  from  siliceous  ores,  $86,569  from  copper  ores  (only  $36,484  in 
1910),  and  the  remainder  from  placers.  In  the  jnnoko-Iditarodregiqn  placer  production 
was  thrice  as  great  as  in  1910  and  in  the  Hot  Springs  placers  more  than  twice  as  great,  but 
in  general  placer  mining,  apart  from  dredging  (in  the  Nome  region),  is  declining  rapidly.  In 
the  Fairbanks  region  quartz^mining  is  displacing  placer.  The  production  of  silver  was 
460,231  Qz.t  almost  thrice  as  much  as  in  19 10;  more  than  two-thirds  was  from  copper  ores. 
The  copper  production  in  191 1  was  22,314,889  lbs.,  five  times  as  much  as  in  1910 — a  striking 
increase  attributable  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  Copper  River  district  on  the  producing 
list,  due  to  the  completion  of  a  railway  thither.  Since  1911  there  have  been  further  copper 
developments  in  the  Chitina  and  Prince  William  Sound  regions.  Small  quantities  of  coal, 
silver,  and  lead  were  taken  out.  The  production  and  importation  of  coal  is  decreasing, 
because  oil  is  rapidly  supplanting  it  as  fuel  and  because  Congress  does  not  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  coal  lands.  The  Katalla  oil  field  is  being  developed.  Marble  and  gypsum  ship- 
ments were  little  changed.  Sixty-three  tons  of  tin  were  produced,  mostly  from  placers,  and 
this  was  practically  the  entire  output  of  the  United  States.  In  May  1912  announcement  was 
made  that  a  ledge  of  tin  ore  3,700  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  wide  had  been  discovered  in  the  lower 
Tanana  Valley.  This  may  prove  a  great  factor  in  the  wealth  of  Alaska.  In  general  the 
development  of  mining  in  the  Territory  awaits  a  supply  of  fuel  and  better  transportation 
facilities.     (See  Frank  JL.  Hess,  "Tin"  m  Mineral  Resources  of  Alaska,  pp.  89-92,  1912.) 

Transportation. — At  the  beginning  of  191 2  there  were  nine  railroads  in  Alaska,  with 
a  total  constructed  mileage  of  465  (371  in  1910).  The  Alaska  Northern  Railway  is  pro- 
jected from  Seward  on  the  S.  coast  to  near  Fairbanks  on  the  Tanana  river,  a  length  of  450 
m.,  of  which  71  were  in  operation.  The  projected  line  of  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern 
Railway,  through  the  Copper  River  Valley  from  Cordova  on  Prince  William  Sound  to  Copper- 
field  and  the  Bering  River  coal  district,  was  completed  to  Kennecott,  197  m.,  in  April  191 1.' 
Further  building  ^ill  probably  be  delayed  until  the  coal  fields  are  opened.  On  Seward 
Peninsula  there  are  two  lines:  the  Council  City  and  Solomon  River,  from  Penelope  creek 
to  Candle,  a  distance  of  1 00  m.  of  which  35  were  in  operation;  and  the  Seward  Peninsula 
Railway  from  Nome  to  Lane's  Landing,  a  completed  road  of  96  m,  including  the  6  mile 
McDonald  branch.  In  the  interior,  the  Tanana  Valley  Railroad  from  Chena  to  Chatinka, 
45  miles  in  length,  was  completed  in  1907.  In  addition  to  these,  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon 
Route  from  Slotgway  runs  for  a  short  distance  through  Alaskan  territory.  A  railway  from 
an  open  Pacific  port  to  the  Yukon  basin  is  greatly  needed  for  development  of  smaller  mining 
projects.  The  Civil  Government  Act  of  1912  authorised  the  President  to  appoint  a  rail- 
road commission  <A  four  members,  which  studied  the  transportation  pr6blem  and  especially 
routes  from  seaboard  to  the  coal  fields  and  was  to  report  eariy  in  191 3.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Federal  government  should  purchase  the  Alaska  Northern  railway  and 
extend  it  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields.  The  Alaska  road  commission  is  constantly  at  work 
on  wagon  roads  and  trails;  since  its  creation  in  1905  it  had  constructed  2,800  m.  of  roads  and 
trails.  A  winter  trail  from  Seward  on  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  has  reached  the  placer  mines  on  the 
Iditarod  river  and  is  aiding  the  development  of  Alaska  by  shortening  the  winter  route  to 
Nome  by  nearly  30D  m.  The  work  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  on 
the  St.  Michael  Canal  has  been  abandoned.  Steamer  service  on  the  Copper  Viver  above 
Chitina  and  on  the  Susitna  has  been  susp>ended;  but  river  steamers  now  run  on  the  Kus- 
kokwim  to  the  mouth  of  the  Takotna  (600  m.). 

Commerce, — The  trade  between  Alaska  and  the  continental  United  States  increases 
steadily.  Shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  to  Alaska  were  valued  at  $18,809,270  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  19 12  and  much  more  than  half  of  this  was  the  value  of  manufactured 
goods  ready  for  consumption  ($10,261,770).  The  shipments  from  Alaska  to  the  United 
States  in  the  same  period  were  valued  at  $21,597,712,  01  which  $14,300,240  was  the  value  of 
fiah, — canned  salmon  being  vahied  at  $13,210,073, — and  $5,040,386  the  value  of  copper.  Of 
the  total,  $10,019,835  was  the  value  df  goods  shipped  to  Seattle,  $5ii5Q,767  of  shipments  to 
Tacoma  and  $4,6iJ.,2ii  of  shipments  to  San  Francisco.  Exclusive  of  this  merchandise  there 
was  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States  $20,732,597  in  gold  and  silver,  of  which  $17,- 
490,821  was  gold  and  silver  of  domestic  origin. 

Government  and  History. — On  April  29,  1912,  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  held 
that  Alaska  is  an  organised  Territory  of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  not  granted 
the  request  of  the  Humboldt  Steamship  C^ompany  that  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  railway 
be  required  to  post  rates.  The  ground  for  the  refusal  was  lack  of  jurisdiction..  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  denied  a  writ  of  mandamus,  on  the  ground 

*  Built  by  the  Alaska  Syndicate, — ^the  "Morgan-Guggenheim  trust, "—after  it  gave  up 
its  construction  work  at  Controller  Bay  and  at  Katalla  Say.  Some  bridge  spans  are  set  on 
concrete  bases  on  glacial  ice.  For  engineering  problems,  see  an  article  by  D.  A.  WiUey 
in  Scientific  American  Supplement,  July  13,  1912. 
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of  the  commission's  discretion  in  regard  to  jurisdiction,  but  the  Distritt  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  a  writ  would  lie  and  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  this  vie"wr. 

Congress  passed  a  new  tivil  government  bill  for  the  Territory,  approved  August  24, 
191 2,  which  creates  a  Territorial  legislature.  This  is  to  consist  of  a  senate  of  8,  2  elected 
for  four  years  from  each  of  the  four  judicial  divisions,  and  a  lower  house  of  16  representa- 
tives, 4  from  each  judicial  division,  elected  for  two  years.  Legislators  receive  $15  for 
each  day's  attendance  and  15  cents  a  mile  for  mileage.  The  governor  may  veto  bills 
within  three  days  if  the  legislature  continues  in  session;  otherwise,  a  bill  becomes  a  law 
without  the  governor's  approval.  His  veto  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  house.  The  first  biennial  legislative  election  (for  the  session  opening  March  3,1913) 
was  held  on  November  5,  191 2;  after  191 4  the  Congressional  delegate  will  be  chosen  at 
the  same  election*  Sessions  are  limited  to  60  days;  special  sessions,  called  by  the 
governor,  to  15  days. 

In  September  the  Cunningham  claims,  including  5,250  acres  of  coal  lands,  were 
cancelled  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fisher.  They  had  been  disallowed  on  June  26, 
1911.  In  191  o,  1 2,800  acres  of  public  land  on  Controller  Bay  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Chugach  Forest  Reserve  for  disposition  under  the  land  laws.  An  application  for 
320  acres  filed  immediately  afterwards  was  supposed  to  be  made  by  an  agent  of  the 
Alaska  ("  Morgan-Guggenheim  ")  Syndicate,  and  the  charge  was  made  that  President 
Taft  on  the  recommendation  of  his  brother  C.  P.  Taft  had  issued  a  secret  order  which 
gave  to  this  syndicate  the  only  harbour  near  the  coal  fields  of  the  Bering  River  district. 
Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  attacked  the  President  and  Secretary  Ballinger  (Fisher's  predecessor), 
who  said  that  the  lands  had  been  opened  to  entry  upon  a  recommendation  from  the 
Forestry  Bureau  when  Mr.  Pinchot  was  its  head.  President  Taft  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  dealing  with  the  matter  on  July  26,  191 1;  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  claim 
(for  railway  rights  on  Controller  Bay)  in  question,  of  Richard  S.  Ryan,  within  the  limits 
of  the  forest  reserve,  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Alaska  Syndicate,  which  had 
another  and  better  claim  on  the  bay,  not  in  the  reserve.  The  Controller  Bay  terminal 
commands  the  Bering  River  coal  field  (15  m.  distant),  which  is  probably  smaller  but 
certainly  more  accessible  than  the  Matanuska  field;  but  the  Bay  is  a  poor  harbour, 
readily  filling  with  ice  and  swept  by  high  winds. 

The  Alaska  question  is  a  complex  one,  which  may  well  be  compared  in  some  respects 
with  that  in  the  Philippines.  The  late  Prof.  R.  S.  Tarr,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Alaskan 
Problem  "  (North  American  Review,  January  191 2),  called  Alaska  the  **  victim  of  stupid 
land  laws,  awakened  public  conscience,  the  damor  of  the  unreasoning  mob,  and  politics." 
The  Congressional  policy  of  limiting  land  grants  (as  in  the  Philippines)  prevents  grants 
of  sufficient  size  to  warrant  the  investment  of  enough  capital  for  adequate  development; 
and  the  political  and  sodal  opposition  of  syndicates  and  trusts  make  a  change  in  this 
pohcy  nearly  impossible.  Some  leasing  system  for  coal  lands  may  offer  a  solution;  but 
the  lease  is  unlikely  to  tempt  the  investment  of  large  sums  of  capital.  The  construction 
of  railways  is  another  unsolved  problem.  Government  ownership  is  iu:ged  by  two 
authorities  so  diverse  as  Secretary  Fisher  and  Mr:  Pinchot, — who  differ  radically  as  to 
routes.  Professor  Tarr  suggested  that  the  wonderful  scenery  of  Alaska  might  become 
a  valuable  asset  of  railways. 

In  August  191 2  James  Wickersham  (b.  1857),  Progressive  Republican,  was  re- 
elected ddegate  to  Congress  by  a  large  plurality.  The  governor  since  October  1909 
(term  ends  1913)  has  been  Walter  EU  Clark  (b.  1869),  who  had  been  a  miner  at  Nome 
in  1900. 

On  June  6,  191 2,  Katmai  volcano  burst  into  one  of  the  most  violent  eruptions  of 
modem  times.     (See  G.  C.  Martin  in  Nat,  Geog,  Mag,,  Feb.  1913.) 

BiWf<7ffo/»fty.— Alfred  H.  Brooks  and  others,  Mineral  Resources  of  Alaska  (Washington, 
I912),  Bulletin  520  of  the  U.S.  Geolo|ical  Survey.  It  contains  a  chapter  by  Brooks,  pp. 
44-88,  on  "Railway  Routes  from  the  Pacific  Seaboard  to  Fairbanks."  The  annual  report 
5j  ithe  governor  and  census  bulletins  have  been  criticised  by  the  Territorial  delegate,  Tames 
Wiclcersliam  in  the  Hearing  referred  to  above  and  in  his  speech  in  Congressional  Kecord, 
April  24,  1912.    For  description  see  E.  Higginson,  Alaska,  the  Great  Country  (1912). 
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Po^ulaHon  (i^io)  191,909;  24.6%  more  than  in  1900.  In  1890-1900  the  increase 
had  been  71.1%.  The  population  of  the  several  islands  in  1910  was:  Oahu,  81,993; 
Hawaii  (island  and  county)  S5»382;  Kauai,  23,744,  and  Niihau,  208  (comprising  Kauai 
county);  Kahoolawe,  2;  Lanai,  131,  Maui,  28,623,  and  Molokai,  1,791  (constituting the 
county  of  Maui~-except  that  part  of  the  island  of  Molokai  is  the  leper  settlement,  Kalau- 
papa  district,  Kalawao  county,  with  a  population  of  785);  and  Midway,  35  (comprised 
in  Honolulu  county) .  The  population  of  Honolulu  district  (or  city)  was  S  2 ,  183 .  By  races 
the  population  was  as  follows:  Hawaiians  26,041,  a  decrease  of  3,746  in  the  decade;  part 
Hawaiians  12,506,  an  increase  of  6,628;  Spanish  1,990  and  Porto  Ricans  4,890  (these  two 
are  newcomers);  other  Caucasians  14,867,  an  increase  0(4,290;  Chinese  21,674,  a  decrease 
of  4,088;  Japanese  79,674,  an  increase  of  18,559;  Korean,  4,533.  The  total  non-Oriental 
population  has  increased  both  absolutely  and  relatively.  The  percentage  of  native-born 
increased  from  41.1  to  51.1.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  stimulate  the  immigration 
of  families  of  farlhers  from  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia  (Manchuria  and  Siberia)  and  the 
Philippines,  and  between  1906  and  19 12  12,306  of  the  first  three  races  were  brought  to 
Hawaii  at  an  expense  of  $893,119.  In  1910-12,  7,973  Filipinos  were  introduced  by  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 

Agriculture. — The  1912  sugar  crop  was  595,2^8  tons.  The  pineapple  industry  is  increas- 
ing; rapidly,  and  it  now  ranks  second  to  sugar.  About  800,000  cases  a  year  are  packed.  The 
juice  of  the  pineapple  is  bottled,  and  the  pack  amounts  to  about  80,000  cases  a  year.  The 
coffee  crop  of  1912  was  smaller  than  that  0^191 1,  only  2,127,610  lbs.  being  exporteci  (3,712,886 
in  1911),  but  a  light  crop  regularly  succeeds  a  heavy  one.  The  average  price  in  1912  was 
16.15  cents;  in  191 1,  12.85.  The  question  of  cotton  culture  is  receiving  careful  consideration; 
a  good  quallity  of  cotton  can  be  produced  in  paying  quantities  in  some  localities  under  certain 
conditions,  in  191 1-12  the  boll-weevil  threatened  the  cotton.  In  1912,  a  forest  of  native 
trees,  belonging  to  the  Euphorhi<^ceae,  and  believed  not  to  exist  elsewhere,  was  discovered  in 
the  island  of  Hawaii  by  the  Territorial  botanist,  and  investigations  are  being  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  tree  can  be  added  to  those  now  cultivated  for  rubber.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1912,  1,384,848  lbs.  of  hides  were  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  growing  of  Bermuda 
onions  is  a  new  industry  and  in  191 2  tobacco  was  successfully  cultivated  (and  a  cigar  factory 
established)  in  the  Kona  district.  The  experiment  station  has  worked  on  Caravonica  and 
Sea  Island  cottons,  Japanese  rice  and  pineapples;  it  has  demonstration  farms  in  Hawaii  and 
Kaui  and  a  sub-station  in  Maui,  at  Nahiku,  in  the  rubber-district. 

The  most  recent  complete  statistics  are  for  191  o.  The  number  of  farms  was  then  4,320 
(90%  more  than  in  1900),  bat  the  total  farm  area  was  only  2,590,600  acres  (a  little  less  than 
in  1900),  and  the  improved  acreage,  305,053  (only  3.6%  more  than  in  1900).  The  average 
farm  acreage,  was  599.7  (47.8%  less  than  in  1900)  and  the  average  improved  acreage,  70.6 
(45.5%  less).  Farm  property  increased  in  value  during  the  decade  from  174,084,988  to 
I96.363.229;  land,  178,132,945  (38.3%  more  than  in  1900);  buildings,  $4,798,756  (35-3% 
more);  implements  and  machinery,  19.024,328  (21.4%  less) — principally  because  sugar 
machinery  was  not  reported  in  1910,  as  in  1900,  as  agricultural  implements, — and  domestic 
animals,  14,407,200  (71.5  %  more).  The  average  value  of  farm  property  was  $22,306  (31.6  % 
less)  and  the  average  value  of  land  per  acre  $30.16  (39.4  %  more).  The  increase  in  number  of 
farms  was  largely  in  smaller  farms,  especially  those  under  20  acres.  The  proportion  of  farms 
under  50  acres  increased  from  less  than  five-sixths  to  more  than  seven-eirhths  of  the  total  in 
the  decade.  The  number  of  white  farmers  increased  47.0  %  and  that  of  coloured  farmers  more 
than  doubled.  In  1910  more  than  half  the  total  were  Japanese  (2,138;  4  times  as  many  as 
in  1910);  the  Chinese  numbered  876  (18%  increase),  Hawaiian  farmers  468  (488  in  1900), 
whites  753  (509  in  1900).  In  1000,  55.2  %,  and  in  1910, 67  %  of  all  farmers  were  cash  tenants; 
in' the  decade  the  percentage  of  owners  decreased  from  30.1  to  19.3.  These  changes  were  due 
to  the  substitution  of  tenancy  a^jeements  for  contract  labour  on  sugar  plantations. 

In  1910  the  value  of  domestic  animals  on  farms  was  $4,292,945  (neat  cattle,  $2,279,026; 
horses,  $786,207;  mules,  $918,644;  asses  and  burros,  $ic),726;  swine,  $136,116;  sheep,  $137,- 
476;  goats,  $3,067;  Chinese  buffalo,  $12,683);  of  domestic  animals  not  on  farms,  $1,095,474; 
of  poultry,  $65,310.  Dairy  products  were  small  and  inaccurately  reported.  The  wool  out- 
put of  1909  was  $56,2935(4.7%  more  than  in  1899).  All  crops  in  1909  were  valued  at  $28,538,- 
264.  The  larger  items  were:  sugar  cane,  $26,305,747  (acreage  186,230;  in  1899,  65,687); 
rice,  $1,068,293;  fruits'and  nuts,  $462,902  (pineapples,  $331,162;  bananas,  $103,490);  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  $350,974;  coffee,  $213,085;  Indian  corn,  $53,337. 

Commerce, — For  the^nscai  year  endine  June  30,  1912  the  value  of  imports  was  $30,246,349 
and  of  exports  $55*449,343-     Exports  to  foreign  countries  are  very  variable;  the  advance  from 

^  See  JE.  B,  xiii,  83  et  seq. 
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1910  to  191 1  was  about  100%,  and  the  1912  total  was  less  than  half  that  of  191 1.  The  chief 
foreign  trade  is  with  Japan.  Sugar  is  the  great  staple  of  commerce;  1,172,510,960  lbs.  of 
raw  sugar  valued  at  $48,143,530,  and  32f954t55o  lbs.  of  refined  sugar  valued  at  $1,617,979 
were  exported  to  the  United  States,  Next  in  importance  is  the  export  trade  in  fruits  and 
nuts.  Merchandise  from  the  United  States  was  snipped  mostly  from  San  Francisco, 'about 
two- thirds  of  the  total;  most  of  the  remainder  being  from  Puget  Sound  and  from  New  York. 

Other  Industries. — New  industries  in  the  Territory  are  the  manufacture  of  bricks  from  lava 
rock,  of  brooms  from  broom-oorn,  and  of  stock-food  from  alc;aroba  pods.  The  scientific 
production  of  su^ar  has  been  accompanied  by  the  manufacture  of  excellent  sugar-mill  machin- 
ery which  is  finding  favour  in  the  Orient;  a  considerable  quantity  is  exportedannually  to  the 
Pnilippine  Islands.  In  1909  there  were  500  manufacturing  establishments  (222  in  1899), 
giving  employment  to  5,904  wage-earners  (3,655  in  1899),  with  a  capital  of  $23,875,000 
($10,746,000  in  1809)  and  a  product  valued  at  $47,404,000  (twice  that  of  1899).  Three- 
fourths  of  the  total  value  was  that  of  46  sugar  manufactories.  The  other  larger  industries 
were:  cleaning  and  polishing  rice,  $2,239,000;  canning  and  preserving  pineapples,  $1,591,000, 
— with  great  increases  since  1909;  and  slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  $864,000.  '  Less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  total  product  value  was  that  of  victories  in  Honolulu  ($10,705,000). 

Transportation, — In  1912  an  American  company,  the  Oceanic,  resumed  running  two 
steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  Australia,  calling  once  a  month  at  Hon^ulu.  The  Balfour 
Line,  a  British  Company,  started  a  service,  in  1910-11,  between  EuroiJe  and  Pacific  Coast 
ports  by  way  of  Honolulu.  The  Union  Oil  Co.,  operating  9  tank  steamers  and  barges,  has 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  crude  oil  from  Port  San  Luis  to  Hawaii,  a  traffic  also  car- 
ried on  (from  Monterey)  by  the  vessels  of  the  Associated  Oil  Co.  The  Oahu  Railway  & 
Land  Co.  has  extended  its  mileaee  to  11 2K  no.,  and  on  Hawaii  Island  the  Hilo  Railroad  Co. 
is  building  from  Hilo  northwara  through  one  of  the  most  thickly  populated  i^arts  of  the 
Territory  a  line  which  will  probably  be  completed  in  1913.  A  street  railway  in  Hilo  has  been 
chartered.  Wagon  roads  are  constantly  being  improved  and  extended.  The  Federal 
government  is  improving  Honolulu,  Pearl,  Hilo  and  (on  Maui)  Kahului  harbours;  in  Decem- 
ber 19 II  the  35  ft.  channel  at  Pearl  Harbour  was  completed,  work  on  a  dry  dock  (large 
enough  for  any  ship  that  can  pass  the  Panama  locks)  and  on  the  naval  station  there  was 
under  way,  and  the  "California,"  the  first  large  war-vessel,  used  the  harbour.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1913  it  is  estimated  that  the  projected  defenses  will  be  90%  completed.  Interisland 
traffic  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  the  vessels  of  the  Interisland  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
.which  ply  regularly  among  the  ports  of  the  Territory.  The  service  is  constantly  being 
improved  to  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  traffic. 

Legislaiion. — Recent  acts  of  the  legislature  have  had  to  do  chiefly  with  the  schools, 
public  health,  local  government,  taxation,  public  works,  and  immigration.  The  Terri- 
tory and  the  counties  now  rest  each  upon  its  own  independent  financial  basis  with  an 
elastic  system  of  taxation  and  with  the  revenues  of  each  varying  according  to  its  needs. 
Adequate  appropriations  have  been  made  for  water  and  sewer-works,  wharfs  and 
harbour  improvements,  roads,  and  public  buildings,  which  had  been  somewhat  neglected 
for  several  years.  The  bureau  of  immigration  has  been  elevated  to  a  department 
of  immigration,  labour,  and  statistics,  with  greatly  enlarged  powers.  A  law  of  1911 
makes  interference  with  workmen  under  contract  a  ground  for  damages  and  enticing 
of  workmen  a  misdemeanour.  New  and  important  laws  have  been  enacted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  general  sanitation,  tuberculosis,  pure  food,  and  other  hygienic  matters.  Three 
new  forest  reserves  were  created  in  1911-12  aggregating  85,062  acres,  and  several  new 
forest  reserves  were  to  be  set  aside  in  1913.  In  1911  and  191a  the  governor  urged  the 
creation  of  a  national  park  to  include  Kilauea  (60  sq.  m.)  and  Mauna  Loa  (2$  sq.  m.). 
The  Hawaiian  Islands  Reservation  for  birds,  created  February  3,  1909,  at  the  western 
end  of  the  archipelago,  was  studied  in  1911  by  an  expedition  from^Iowa  State  University 
(see  Year- Book  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  19 11,  pp.  155-164). 

Finance.-— ^In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  the  Territory's  bonded  debt  was  in- 
creased by  the  issue  of  $1,500,000  in  20-30  year  4  %  bonds  for  public  improvements  and  was 
cut  by  the  payment  of  $50,000  of  the  1903  4  %  fire-claims  bonds,  so  that  the  outstanding 
bonded  debt  was  then  $5,454,000, — that  is  3.93%  of  the  assessed  valuation.  The  legal 
maximum  is  7%  of  the  assessed  valuation.  Territorial  bonds  are  now  acceptable  at  par 
(but  not  above  market  value),  instead  of  90  %,  as  security  for  United  States  deposits  in  nation- 
al banks.  The  sinking  fund  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $79,086.  Expenditures  were 
$4,224,795  and  receipts  $3,904,503;  and  the  current  cash  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
$690,550, — with  outstanding  warrants  for  about  one-tenth  of  this  sum. 

A  new  tax  ^stem  was  begun  in  the  last  fiscal  year:  instead  of  a  l%  tax  on  real  and  personal 
property,  divided  equally  between  the  Territory  and  the  counties,  the  general  property  tax 
vanes  with  estimated  needs;  the  counties  get  for  current  expenses  not  more  than  K  %  and 
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for  improvements  and  current  expenses  not  more  than  J  %  on  local  property,  with  enough 
added  to  cover  charges  on  county  bonds,  expense  of  collecting  tax,  etc.  An  income  tax  of 
2%  on  incomes  above  $1,500,  a  2%  inheritance  tax  on  bequests  above  $5,000,  and  a  2% 
insurance  tax  on.  gross  premiums  less  expenses  go  to  ^neral  Territorial  funds,  and  a  special 
income  tax  of  2  %  on  incomes  above  $4,000  to  an  immigration  and  conservation  fund. 

Commercial  banking  deposits  increased  nearly  25%  and  savings  deposits  nearly  10% 
tn  the  year. 

Education. — ^The  compulsory  school-age  has  been  changed  from  15  to  17  years  as  the 
maximum,  the  minimum  remaining:  at  6.  Summer  schools  are  no  longer  supported  by  private 
contributions  but  have  been  provided  for  by  legislation.  For  public  schools  there  is  now  a 
varying  tax.  In  1912  the  enrollment  in  all  schools  was  29,909^ (one-seventh  more  than  in 
191 1 )  and  in  public  schools,  23,752  (nearly  one-sixth  increase).  The  Territory  spent  $582,535 
and  the  counties  $47,800  on  public  schools — $26.53  per  pupil.  There  were  1 56  public  ana 
51  prrivate  schools;  31.09%  of  the  pupils  were  Japanese,  17.82%  Portugese,  14.22%  Hawaii- 
ans  and  13.63%  part-Hawaiians,  10.94%  Chinese.  In  191 1  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  occupied  its  permanent  quarters  in  the  suburbs  of  Honolulu,  where  it  has 
83.68  acres,  including  a  dairy,  poultry  and  swine  experiment  station  and  an  astronomical 
observatory.  A  building  at  Honolulu  Jor  the  Library  of  Hawaii,  to  which  Andrew  Carnegie 
gave  $100,000,  was  completed  in  1912! 

Charities, — ^A  decided  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  morale  of  the  leper  colonies, 
where  lepers  are  now  regarded  as  patients  rather  than  as  outcasts.  This  policy  has  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  voluntary  surrenders.  The  number  of  lepers  was  728  ^^22^  at 
Molokai).  In  ion,  the  station  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service  on  MoloKai  was  abandoned,  and  the  patients  removed  to  the  receiving  hospital  at 
Honolulu.  During  the  year  the  bacillus  of  leprosy  was  cultivated  artificially,  which  was  the 
first  confirmation  of  the  work  of  Cle^g  and  the  first  great  advance  in  the  study  of  the  disease 
since  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  m  1868.  Various  animals  were  inoculated  and  several 
varieties  of  monkeys  developed  the  disease.  Apparently  it  is  the  first  time  that  general 
leprosy  has  been  developed  in  an  animal  other  than  man,  and  this  will  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  research  work  in  the  future.  Serum  inoculations  have  so  far  been  negative.  A  home 
for  non-leprous  girls  of  leprous  parents,  in  addition  to  that  for  boys,  has  been  established  at 
Honolulu.  There  are  now  28  boys  and  41  girls  in  these  institutions.  Improvements  have  been 
made  at  the  Molokai  settlement.  It  now  possesses  churches,  baseball  grounds,  movinp;-picture 
theatres,  race-tracks,  stores,  etc.  In  191 2  a  new  site  was  chosen  for  the  Territorial  prison  near 
Honolulu,  to  displace  the  building  near  the  harbour  constructed  in  1857;  and  a  new  insane 
asylum  was  being  built.  At  Hilo  and  Honolulu  there  were  extensive  campaigns  against  rats 
and  mosquitoes  as  disease  carriers. 

History, — The  sugar  planters  are  the  "interests"  in  the  Territory,  and  in  191 2 
the  Republican  delegate  to  Congress  (since  1903),  Prince  J.  Kuhio  Kalanianaole  (b.  1871), 
accused  Governor  Walter  Frajncis  Frear  (b.  1863;  governor  since  1907)  of  being  a  re- 
actionary and  of  favouring  the  "  sugar  trust."  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fisher  in- 
vestigated these  charges  during  a  visit  to  Hawaii  in  the  autumn  of  191 2  and  declared 
that  they  were  unfounded.  In  the  November  election  Kalanianaole  was  re-elected  by 
7,023  votes  to  5,770  for  Lincoln  L.  McCandless  (Dem.). 

The  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Episcopal  bishops  have  called  attention  to  the 
growth  of  Mormonism  in  the  islands.  It  is  alleged  that  the  missionaries  did  not  at 
first  announce  themselves  as  Latter-Day  Saints,  but  that  after  they  had  secured  a 
large  following,  especially  among  the  natives,  some  Asiatics  and  some  southern  Euro- 
peans, they  preadied  polygamy,  limiting  the  number  of  wives  a  believer  might  have 

only  to  his  ability  to  support  them. 

Bibliography, — The  various  publications  of  the  Bemice  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum  of 
Polynesian  Ethnology  and  Natural  History  are  extremely  valuable;  the  earliest  was  issued 
in  1901,  and  the  newest  titles  are:  The  Volcanoes  of  Kilauea  and  Mauna  Loa  (1909);  The 
Making  of  Bark  Cloth  (iQii),  and  iVato  Hawaiian  Plants  (19.12).  See  also  L.  A.  Hallock, 
Hawaii  under  King  Kalakaua  (New  York,  1912). 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL  AND  CANAL  ZONE^ 

Work  on  the  Panama  Canal  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  Although  the 
official  opening  has  been  set  for  January  i,  191 5,  and  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition' 

*  See  E.  B,  xix,  666^/  seq, 

*  The  escposition  grounds  are  between  the  Presidio  and  Fort  Mason  on  Golden  Gate  Chan- 
nel. The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Co.,  capitalised  at  $5,000,000,  is  governed  by  a  board 
of  50  directors,  assisted  JDy  state  and  city  commissions.  An  architectural  commission  has 
autnority  in  major  questions  of  plans- for  buildings;  and  Jules  Gu6rin  is  ** director  of  color" 
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in  Sa:n  Francisco  is  to  be  held  in  1^15,  it  seems  certain  that  vessels  may  use  the  canal 
in  the  latter  part  of  1913.  Some  excavation  will  be  done  by  dredges  after  the  waters 
are  let  in.  By  estimates  made  late  in  191 2:  in  the  Atlantic  division ,  th^  concrete  work 
at  the  N.  end  of  the  locks  should  be  finished  June  ^o  and  the  Gatun  spillway  on  August 
I ;  in  the  Pacific  division,  the  Miraflores  spillway  on  June  30;  and  in  the  Central  division 
the  Culebra  cut  about  July  i — but  this  depends  partly  on  slides  such  as  occurred  during 
the  last  year  and  delayed  progress  somewhat. 

On  October  i.,  1912  the  remaining  excavation  was  estimated  at  31,803,126  cu.  yds., 
of  which  about  one  half  had  been  added  to  the  estimate  during  19x1-12.  Of  this 
additional  amount,  which  is  nearly  8%  of  the  grand  total  of  212,227,000  cu.  yds./ 
nearly  12,000,000  cu.  yds.  was  in  the  Pacific  division,  including  8,794,000  cu.  yds.  for 
dry-docks,  coaling  station  and  terminal  at  Balboa;  only  4,615,000  cu.  yds.  was  in  the 
Central  division,  because  of  slides  and  for  changes  in  the  Obispo  diversion;  and  295,000 
cu.  yds.  in  the  Atlantic  division,  largely  for  silting  in  the  finished  channel.  The  total 
excavation  for  the  fiscal  year  Quly  i,  191 1  to  June  30,  191 2)  was  30,302,261  cu.  yds. — 
nearly  2,000,000  cu.  yds.  less  than  in  the  preceding  year  and  les&  thati  in  1910  or  1909. 

Apart  from  slides,  the  Central  division  and  partictilarly  the  Culebra  cut  therein  is 
the  most  difiicult  part  of  the  canal.  On  November  i  it  was  estimated  that  the  cut 
was  93.19%  completed.  The  seriousness  of  slides  in  this  part  of  the  work  has  at  times 
been  exaggerated.  The  slides  are  largely  due  to  abrupt  transitions  from  one  geological 
formation  to  another.  The>  have  occurred  usually  in  dry  seasons.  Although  there 
is  sometimes  no  danger  where  the  slope  is  i  on  3  or  less,  there  have  been  slides  when 
the  inclination  was  i  on  7  or  more.  The  commission's  geologist  says  that,  where  there 
are  strong  lavas,  walls  may  safely  be  nearly  perpendicular  but  that  there  will  have  to  be 
a  slope  of  I  on  5  for  soft  rocks  and  i  on  10  in  much  sheered  soft  clay;  and  that  there  will 
be  no  more  danger  than  in  a  naturally  formed  valley  when  the  surface  is  protected  by 
vegetation^which  covers  the  sides  of  the  cut  very  rapidly.  A  slide  on  the  W.  bank  at 
Culebra  covered  63  acres  in  191 2  and  one  on  the  E.  side  about  50.7  acres.  During  the 
last  fiscal  year  (ending  June  30,  1912),  three  steam  shovels  were  terracing  either  side 
of  the  cut.  Slides  at  Culebra  do  not  mean  an  increase  of  cost  over  the  original  estimate, 
because  the  cost  of  excavation  and  of  spoil-disposal  has  been  decreased:  the  former 
from  1 1.5  to  8.88c  per  cu.  yd.,  and  the  latter  from  18.54  to  15.22c  per  cu.  yd.,  ahhough 
the  distance  over  which  waste  must  be  carried  has  been  made  nearly  one  half  greater. 

On  October  19,  191 2  93%  of  all  concrete  for  locks  was  in  place,  the  remainder  being 
296,672  cu.  yds.  in  a  total  of  4,352,563;  more  than  92%  of  the  concrete  for  the  double 
three-step  locks  at  Gatun  *  (  Atlantic  side),  the  remainder  being  149,670  cu.  yds.  in  a 
total  of  2,050,000;  more  than  91%  of  the  spillway  for  the  Gatun  dam  (to  discharge 
137,000  cu.  ft.  a  second,  thus  caring  for  the  Chagres'  floods),  the  remainder  being 
18,185  cu.  yds.  out  of  225,000;  about  93%  of  the  Gatun  Dam  (115  ft.  high,  covering 
400  acres  and  impounding  164  sq.  m.  of  water)  which  held  without  leakage  57  ft.  (maxi- 
mum height  estimated  87  ft.)  of  the  waters  of  Gatun  Lake  at  the  end  of  the  rainy 
season;  and,  nearer  the  Pacific  entrance,  more  than  99%  of  the  double  one-step  Pedro 
Miguel  lock,  the  remainder  being  only  7,048  cu.  yds.  out  of  889,827,  and  more  than  90% 
of  the  double  two-step  lock  at  Miraflores,  the  remainder  being  139,914  cu.  yds.  out  of 

1,412,736. 

The  installation  of  lock  machinery  began  at  Gatun  in  September  191 1  and  at  Pedro 
Miguel  in  January  191 2.  A  bull-wheel  for  turning  lock  gates  is  one  of  the  valuable 
inventions  ^  that  have  grown  out  of  actual  work  on  the  canal.     All  locks  are  in  pairs 

aad  Karl  Bitter  "director  of  sculpture."  The  exposition  has  a  base  fund  of  $17,500,000, — 
$7i500,ooo  subscribed  by  citizens  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity,  and  $5,ooo,TXX)  in  bonds  from 
the  state  and  the  city  each. 

*  Of  this  total  only  29,908 ,000'cu.  yds.  is  usable  excavation  by  the  French. 

» The  channel  between  Gatun  locks  and  the  Atlantic  was  completed  on  February  24,  1912, 
through  the  Mindhi  Hills,  except  a  dike  separating  the  cut  from  the  French  canal. 

'  Others  are  a  machine  for  shifting  railway  trac&  used  in  carrying  away  spoil,  and  method 
of  emptying  steam  shovel  buckets  by  steam  instead  of  by  hand. 
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so  that  they  may  be  used  simultaneously  by  ships  in  opposite  directions,  and,  as  there 
has  been  delay  in  installing  machinery,  work  has  been  pushed  in  each  case  on  one  of 
the  pair  so  that  one  flight  may  be  ready  for  use  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Specifications  for  a  hydro-electric  station  near  the  Gatun  spillway  were  issued  on 
September  9,  191 1,  calling  for  three  2,000-kilowatt  units.  Electric  towing  engines  are 
to  run  on' tracks  on  side  walls  of  the  locks  and  no  ships  are  to  go  through  locks  under  their 
own  power,*  The  maximum  amount  of  water  diverted  for  hydro-electric  development 
will  be  about  7%  of  the  minimum  water  supply,  being  the  excess  not  required  for 
lockages,  evaporation  and  seepage.  To  supply  the  electric  current  to  operate  the 
lock  machinery  there  are  to  be  16  transformer  rooms  at  Gatun,  8  at  Pedro  Miguel 
and  Id  at  Miraflores,  ail  transforming  from  2,200  volts  to  220. 

Terminals  were  actually  planned  before  they  were  authorised,  so  that  the  delay  in 
starting  work  on  them  was  reduced  to  the  minimum.  On  either  side  there  are  to  be 
docks  1,000  ft.  long  and  200  ft.  wide  (209  on  the  Atlantic  side);  piers  covered  with  fire- 
proof steel  sheds;  fuel  oil  storage  (80,000  bbls.  capacity)  and  coaling  plants  (200,000 
tons  capacity' (HI  Atlantic  side  and  100,000  on  the  Pacific  side);  and  dry  docks,  the  one 
now  at  Cristobal  (300  ft.  long,  50  ft.  wide  and  13  ft.  deep)  to  be  retained  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  and  two  to  be  built  on  the  Pacific  side,-^-one  1,000  ft.  long,  no  ft.  wide  and  35  ft. 
deep,  and  the  other  (auxiliary),  350  ft.  long,  71  ft.  wide  and  13^  ft.  deep.  At  Balboa 
on  the  Pacific  side  a  great  naval  depot  is  planned,  and  to  make  land  and  build  break- 
waters here  much  of  the  spoil  from  the  Culebra  cut  has  been  used. 

To  make  it  possible  for  pilots  to  keep  the  course  up  to  turning  points  concrete 
"  range  "  light-houses  have  been  built  and  trocas  cut  through  brush  and  timber  so 
that  these  can  be  sighted.  The  candle-power  oi  these  range  lights  varies  from  2,560  to 
15,000  (at  ocean  entrances).  They  will  be  equipped  with  electricity  where  they  are 
readily  accessible.  Compressed  acetylene  dissolved  in  acetone  will  be  used  for  the 
more  inaccessible  beacons  and  towers  and  for  floating  buoys. 

Canal  fortifications  were  authorised  by  act  of  March  4,  1911,  with  an  appropriation 
of  $2,000,000  for  gun  and  mortar  batteries.  Forts  at  either  end  of  the  canal  are  to  be 
fitted  each  with  four  14-in.  rifles,  six  6-in.  guns  and  twelve  j2-in..  mortars;  and  la 
companies  of  coast  artillery,  i  battery  of  field  artillery,  4  regiments  of  infantry  and  i 
squadron  of  cavalry  are  to  be  stationed  here. 

There  are  other  items  in  the  administration  of  the  Canal  Zone  as  Interesting  as  the 
engineering  features.  Under  William  Crawford  Gorgas  (b.  1854)  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
who  wasmade  colonel  by  special  act  of  Congress  for  his  work  in  Havana  on  yellow  fever 
(see  E.  B.  xxvUi,  9iid),^  and  who  became  (March  4,  1907)  a  member  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  as  sanitary  oflficer,  the  part  of  the  Zone  actually  occupied  has  been 
cleared  of  yellow  fever  and  of  malaxia  and  made  one  ol  the  healthiest  places  in  the  world. 
In  notable  contrii^t  with  the  FVench  '  service,  which  attempted  no  sewage  disposal  or 
water  supply,  and  was  curative  instead  of  preventive,  actually  spreading  yellow  fever 
and  malaria  by  having  hospitab  with  unscreened  windows  and  patients'  cots  set  in 
water-jars  (to  prevent  the'  approach  of  ants),  were  the  methods  of  the  American  army 
doctors,  who  not  merely  benefitted  by  the  lessons  learned  in  Havana  as  to  malaria  and 
yellow-fever  infection  from  the  Anopheles  and  Stegomyia  mosquitoes,  but  took  other 
preventive  measures,  installing  a  pipe-borne  water  supply  and  a  modern  sewage  system. 
A  division  of  municipal  engineering  (abolished  in  August  1908)  spent  neariy  $6,000,000 
on  such  improvements,  about  $3,500,000  for- work  in  the  Zone  proper  and  $2,250,000 
for  sewers  and  pavements  in  Panama  and  Colon.  A  strict  quarantine  was  enforced  and 
a  station  built  on  Culebra  Island  in  Panama  Bay  at  the  Pacific  entrance.  There  are 
main  hospitals  at  Colon  and  Ancon,  about  25  minor  hospitals  or  dispensaries  elsewhere^ 
and  a  sanitorium  for  convalescents  on  Taboga  Island  in  the  Pacific,  10  m.  ofl  the  coast. 

*  Lock-gates  are  protected  besides  by  double  chains  from  damage  by  ramming. 

*  See  "The  French  at  Panama"  in  Scribner's,  January  1913.  Some  machinery  brought 
over  by  the  French  and  discarded  has  been  recovered  and  used  by  the  American  engineers — 
notably  dredges  built  in  Scotland. 
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After  yellow  fever  had  been  stamped  out — there  has  been  no  case  origiiiating  in  the  Canal 
Zone  since  December  iC)05-^-thcre  was  a  campaign  against  malaria  in  1906,  and  the  sick- 
rate  was  cut  from  6.83%  to  1.54%  in  191 1.  Plague,  typhoid  and  dysentery  have. been 
vigilantly  combatted  by  the  U.S;  Army  doctors.  The  care  of  the  general  health  and 
comfort  of  the  employees  has  been  minute.  There  has  been  a  large  corps  of  dentists. 
Y.M.C.A.'s  have  been  organised  and  women's  clubs— Hhe  latter  by  an  expert  employed 
by  the  government  so  that  married  women  might  be  willing  to  stay  in  the  Zone.^  In 
the  last  fiscal  year  the  average  daily  sick  was  22.91  per  i^ooo  employees  (23.01  in  1909-10; 
24.77  for  1910-11)  and  the  death  rate  10.16  (11.34  in  preceding  year),  9.^11  (lo.oi  in 
preceding  year)  for  whites,  5.9  (5.35  preceding  year)  for  whites  from  the  United  States, 
10.47  (ii-8i,  in  1910-11)  for  blacks.  In  1911  nearly  1,000  labourers  were  brought 
from  Barbadoes,  and  the  West  Indian  negro  is  everywhere  in  evidence.  On  June  30, 
1912  the  total  number  of  employees  was  34,957  (including  5,100  Americans) — the 
maximum  being  40,159  in  November  191 2. 

Up  to  June  30,  191 2,  appropriations  for  the  canal  were  $293,561,469,  and  by  the 
act  of  August  24,  191 2,  $28,980,000  was  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  year 
191 2-13.  The  estimate  for  the  jrear  1913-14  is  $30,174,432.  Of  the  cost  as  now  esti- 
mated ($375,701,000),  about  69%  ($259,653,237)  was  charged  to  the  work  up  to  June 
30,  1 91 2,  and  of  this  amount  more  than  one  eighth  ($34,183,183)  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 
Although  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  lock  canal  was  recommended  was  that  it  would  cost 
$100,000,000  less  than  a  sea-level  canal,  the  actual  cost  of  the  lock  canal  will  be  much 
more  than  the  cost  of  a  sea-level  canal  ($250,000,000)  as  estimated  in  January  1906 
(see  E,  B.  xx,  670b).  But  the  slides  at  the  Culebra  Cut  are  considered  by  many  au- 
thorities to  show  conclusively  that  a  sea-level  canal  would  not  have  been  feasible.* 

An  act  of  August  24, 191 2,  provides  for  the  opening,  maintenance,  protection,  opera- 
tion, sanitation  and  government  of  the  canal  and  the  Zone.  A  governor  with  a  4  year 
term  and  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  wjth  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  It  was  President  Taft's  intention  to  appoint  as  governor  Col.  George 
Washington  Goethals,'  chief  engineer  of  the  canal  since  February  1907.  As  the  appoint- 
ment was  for  4  years,  opposition  was  threatened  in  the  Senate,  where  the  Democrats 
wished  such  appointments  to  be  made  by  the  new  (Democratic)  administration — 
although  Col.  Goethals  was  suggested  for  the  portfolio  of  war  in  President  Woodtow 
Wilson's  cabinet.    President  Taft  did  not  appoint  a  governor. 

The  same  act  authorised  the  President  to  frame  a  system  of  workmen's  co]i^>en5a- 
tion  for  the  Zone,  and  a  scheme  has  been  drafted  but  hot  put  into  effect,  as  Congress 
made  no  appropriation  therefor.  The  act  ordered  the  dismisftal  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  upon  the  completion  of  the  Canal. 

Besides,  the  act  exemipted  from  tolls  all  coastwise  vessels  but  forbade  American 
railways  to  own  ships  operating  in  the  Canal  (after  July  i,  1914,  unless  the  time  was 
extended  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, — ^to  which  jurisdiction  is  given — ^in 
the  case  of  lines  giving  beneficial  service),  prohibited  the  use  of  the  Canal  by  ships  owned 
by  illegal  combinations,  and  admitted  to  American  registry  foreign^built  ships  owned 

1  See  MaryG.  Humphreys,  "The Famity'and  the  Panama  Canal,"  Scribnef's^ Sept.  1912. 

*  In  the  opinion  of  the  chief  engineer  no  slides  in  191 1-12  were  sufficiently  serious  to  have 
interfered  with  navigation  had  they  occurred  while  the  canal  was  in  use. 

•  Goethals  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  on  June  20,  1858,  studied  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  1873-76,  and  graduated  at  the  U.S.  Military  AcAdemv  in  r88o  and 
entered  the  engineering  corps,  being  teacher  of  engineering  at  the  Military  Academy  until 
1 888.  He  waslieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers  and  chief  of  engineers  in  the  Spanish  American 
War  and  at  the  close  of  1898  returned  to  the  regulars.  He  graduated  at  the  War  College  in 
1905  and  was  promoted  to  colonel  (of  engineers)  on  December  3,  1909.  For  some  time  he 
was  in  charge  of  engineering  construction  on  the  Muscle  Shoals  Canal  on  the  Tennessee  river 
(see  E.  B.  xxvi,  625d).  In  the  Canal  Zone  he  showed  himself  not  merely  an  able  engineer 
but  a  leader  of  men  and  an  administrator  and  final  judge  in  the  petty  and  annoying  quarrels 
of  a  strangely  mixed  population.  Most  of  the  more  serious  problems  of  canal  construction 
were  met  m  his  administration,  although  the  system  of  removing  spoil  was  defvised  by  his 
predecessor,  a  civilian,  John  F.  Stevens,  chief  engineer  in  1905-07.  Goethals  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  from  Columbia  University  in  June  19 12. 
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by  Americans  and  engaged  only  in  foreign  trade.    For  the  exemption  of  cbast-wise 
vessels  in  its  international  bearings  see  under  Pa;*t  I,  section  i. 

On  November  14,  191 2  the  President  promulgated  a  schedule  of  tolls:  (i)  $1.20* 
per  net  vessel-ton,  each  100  cu.  it.  of  actual  earning  capacity,  on  merchant  vessels  with 
passengers  or  cargo;  (2)  40%  less  on  merchant  vessels  in  ballast;  (3)  50  cents  per  dis- 
placement ton  on  naval  vessels;  but  (4)  the  same  rate  as  (i),  for  transports,  colliers, 
hospital  ships  and  supply  ships.  These  tolls  were  based  on  the  estimates  of  Emory 
Richard  Johnson  (b.  1864;  professor  of  transportation  and  commerce,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  since  1896  and  a  member  of  the  Canal  Commission  since  1899);  and  they 
are  what  the  estimated  traffic  might  be  expected  to  bear  rather  than  intended  to  make 
the  canal  a  financial  success  to  the  government. 

Bibliography, — See  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Canal  Commission;  Famham  Bishop, 
Pafiama,  PcLst  and  Present  (1913) ;  articles  m  Scientific  American,  Novembers,  1912;  World's 
Work,  August  1912;  Engineering  Mag,azine,  December  1912;  C.  P.  Markham,  "The  Making 
of  the  Panama  Canal"  in  Blackwoods,  Pi}xg\i9t  1912;  JosephPennell's  Pictures  of  the  Panama 
Canal  (Philadelphia,  1912);  and  articles  on  sanitation  in  Scribner's,  September  1912,  by  J. 
B.  Bishop,  secretary  of  the  Canal  Commission,  and  in  Survey  (New  York),  October  s,  19 12,: 
by  James  T.  Bowles,  physiologist  to  the  Commission. 
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Population. — No  general  census  has  been  taken  since  1903,  when  the  total  was 
7,635,426  (see  E.B.  xxi,  39sd).  In  1910  the  population  of  Manila  was  234,409  (in 
1903,  219,928),  including  211,859  Filipinos,  14,093  Chinese,  4,174  Americans,  2,364 
Spaniards  and  644  other  Europeans. 

Agriculture. — In  December  1911  an  Act  was  passed  creating  a  sugar-testing  laboratory  Jn 
Manila,  to  be  under  the  8U(>ervision  of  a  sugar  chemist  who  establishes  standard  samples  of 
classes  of  sugar.  An  irrigation  code  was  passed  in  February  19 1 2,  when  an  irrigation  council 
was  created.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  ot  insular  affairs  recommended  in  191 3  legislation  to 
increase  from  16  to  50  hectares  the  maximum  land  that  may  be  sold  to  individuals  or  that' 
may  be  taken  as  a  homestead.  In  191 1  aitd  1912  a  shortage  in  rice  and  in  1912  a  plague  of 
locusts,  especially  in  the  southern  islands,  caused  great  distress;  and  legislative  remedies  were 
attemptecl. 

Communications  and  Commerce. — Railway  construction  is  being  pushed  rapidly  forward, 
and  in  July  1912  1,034.9  km.  were  completed.  The  Manila  Railroad  Co.  in  the  island  of 
Luzon  m  1912  had  704.7  km.  in  operation  on  its  northern  and  southern  lines,  and  602  km. 
under  construction  or  proiected;  and  the  Philippine  Railway  Co.  finished  its  line  on  the  island 
of  Panay  from  Iloilo  to  Capis  (ITO  km.)  in  1910,  and  its  Cebu  line  (^  km.)  in  191 1 ;  in  191a 
its  total  track  was  251  km.  Great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  existing 
roads,  and  there  are  now  about  a  thousand  miles  of  first-class  highways  throughout  all  the 
provinces.  The  Philippine  Commission  made  special  appropriation  for  the  repair  of  roads, 
Bridges  and  trails  damaged  by  the  severe  typhoons  of  191 1.  In  1912  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Co.  established  a  monthly  service  between  Manila  and  European  ports.  Zamboanga 
harbour,  Mindanao,  is  to  be  improved  at  a  cost  of  $400,000.  An  act  of  Congress  of  March  4, 
191 1  appropriated  more  than  $1,500,000  for  batteries  and  defence^,  esp>ecially  at  Manila 
and  SuDig  bays.  The  Philippnne  legislature  in  1912  voted  funds,  to  be  available  if  a  similar 
appropriation  were  made  by  Congress,  for  wireless  telegraph  installation  in  parts  of  the 
islands  inhabited  by  Moros  and  other  non-Christian  tribes. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1012  both  imports  and  exports  were  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
gain  in  exports  during  the  year  was  25%,  from  $39,778,629  to  $50,319,836;  and  imports  in- 
creased in  value  from  $49,83^,722  to  $54,549,980,  pnncipallv  in  rice,  to  meet  famine  condi- 
tions resulting  from  a  severe  dhrought.  Of  exports  about  40  %  went  to  the  United  States,  and 
about  the  same  amount  to  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Spain.  The  increase  was 
principally  due  to  larger  exports  of  copra,  sugar  and  cigars.  Philippine  copra  is  nOw  an 
important  factor  in  the  worla's  supply.  In  1912  it  was  for  the  first  time  more  valuable  than 
hemp,  being  worth  $16,514,749  (hemp,  $16,283,510);  and  about  $9,600,000  worth  of  this  was 
sent  to  France,  mostly  Marseilles.  About  one-fourth  as  much  went  to  the  United  States. 
The  export  of  hemp  has  decreased  sipce  1910.  Sugar  increased  in  value  to  $10,400,575, 
about  six-sevenths  going  to  the  United  States.  Unmanufactured  tobacco  exported  was 
valued  at  $1,874,691,  and  manufactured  at  $2,720,501  (about  50%  more  than  in  191 1). 
Minor  exports  are  hats,  which  go  to  France  and  the  United  States,  maguey  fibre,  and  motber- 
of-pesarl  shells.    Of  the  total  imports  about  three-eighths  was  from  the  United  States;  second 

^  The  rate  in  effect  January  i,  1915,  for  the  Suez  Canal. 
*  See  E.  B,  xxi,  392  et  seq. 
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were  the  French  East  Indies  ($9,575,741.)  ,  There  was  an  increase  in  imported  foodstufiFs 

and  in  iron  and  steel,  but  a  marked  decrease  in  cotton  textiles.     Larger  imp>orts  of  raw  cotton 
and  yam  show  that  the  textile  industry  is  developing. 

Government. — A  summer  capital  has  been  established  at  Baguio,  capital  of  Benguet 
province,  in  the  mountains  120  m.  N.  of  Manila.  There  the  governor-general  and 
other  officials  reside  from  the  ist  of  March  until  the  ist  of  July.  A  new  city  is  building. 
The  mayor  and  city  council  are  appointees  of  the  governor-general  with  the  consent 
of  the  Philippine  Commission.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  15,  191 1  the  term 
of  delegates  to  the  Philippine  assembly  was  made  four  years,  and  in  accordance  with 
this  act  the  first  Tuesday  of  June  was  chosen  as  election  day. 

In  December  1910  a  parcels  post  system  was  established  between  the  Philippines'and 
Hong  Kong,  and  in  October  191 2  an  inter-island  parcels  post  system. 

In  J^anuary  191 1  capital  punishment  was  abolished.  The  re^lar  session  and  a  special 
session  in  191 1  refused  to  pass  appropriation  bills  and  other  administration  measures.  Thc^re 
was  a  second  regular  session  in  November,  December  and  January  1912  and  a  special  session 
in  February  19 12.  The  legislature  limited  the  power  of  the  Governor-General  to  deport 
and  expel  foreigners  by  requiring  previous  investigation  with  a  hearing  at  which  the  suspect 
must  be  repre^nted  by  counsel  and  witnesses.  An  Act  of  January  20,  19 12  makes  liable  to 
fine  of  200  pesos,  imprisonment  for  6  months,  or  both,  any  one  receiving  an  advanice  for  per- 
sonal service  under  contract  and  failing  to  perform  the  service.  Provincial  boards  were 
authorised  to  pay  reeular  wages  to  unclassified  employees  disabled  for  90  days  or  less.  Dur- 
ing the  rice  famine  the  Governor-General  ^'as  authorised  to  arrange  for  the  sale  of  foodstuffs 
at  reasonable  prices  through  provincial  and  municipal  governments  and  for  this  purpose  to 
buy  15,000  tons  of  rice.  The  legislature  appropriated  12,000  pesos  for  the  purchase  of  food 
plant  seeds  for  distribution.  It  voted  5,000  pesos  to  purchase  and  preserve  the  birthplace 
of  Jos^  Rizal  in  Calamba,  La  Laguna;  and  25,000  pesos  to  provide  the  public  schools  with 
copies  of  a  biography  of  Rizal.  It  passed  an  elaborate  warehouse  i«ceipt  kiw,  and  revised  a 
part  of  the  corporation  law  providing  for  fees  for  filing  articles  of  corporation.  For  the  in- 
vention of  a  durable,  fireproof,  waterproof  roofing  material,  a  substitute  for  nipa,  a  prize  of 
15,000  pesos  was  offered;  a  technical  board  is  to  deal  with  it. 

Finance, — Ehiring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19 12  the  revenues  were  120,754,016 
pesos,  and  the  disbursements  124,257,387  pesos;  and  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
28,414,214  pesos,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  31,9^5,586.  In  May  1912  Governor  W.  Canfi- 
eron  Forbes  announced  ti^t  the  income  was  «ufncient  to  meet  all  expenditures  including 
public  improvements;  and  in  July  President  Taft  informed  Coneress  that  the  islands  had 
not  been  a  charge  against  the  l/nited  States  Treasury  and  that  on  afi  items  there  was  a  balance 
in  their  favour  except  for  increased  expenditures  for  army  and  navy.  A  system  of  rural 
credits  was  introduced  in  191 1,  the  government  making  loans  at  6  %  on  agricultural  property 
and  guaranteeing  4  %  to  a  French  syndicate's  agricultural  bank  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000. 
In  December  191 1  the  application  of  several  banking  laws  was  extended  to  Moro  and  other 
non*Christian  territory  by  the  Commission.  During  the  fiscal  year  1912  deposits  in  postal 
savings  banks  increased  from  2,099,474  pesos  to  2,388,986.  On  December  8,  loi  i ,  the  lens- 
lature  authorised  the  release  from  the  gold  standard  fund  of  1,698,514  pesos,  which  was  thus 
available  for  public  works.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  insular  affairs  in  his  report  for  1912 
recommends  legislation  to  increase  the  limit  of  the  bonded  debt  for  improvements  and  to 
permit  the  investment  or  deposit  on  proper  security  of  60  %  of  the  silver  certificate  reserve. 
The  Territorial  bonded  debt  in  1912  (including  $4,000,000  municipal  bonds  of  Manila  and 
$125,000  of  Cebu)  was  $16,125,000.  The  last  legislature  failed  to  pass  an  appropriation 
measure;  in  such  circumstances  current  appropriations  are  extended. 

Charitable  and  Pendt  Institutions. — ^The  total  number  of  prisoners  on  the  islands  in  19 12 
was  6,010,  of  which  one-half  were  in  the  Bilibid  prison  and  at  the  Iwahig  Penal  Colony.  The 
latter  has  been  a  remarkable  success  as  an  example  of  advanced  penolo^.  The  reservation 
is  468,710,673  sq.  metres  in  extent  of  which  448  hectares  are  under  cultivation,  growing  up- 
land rice.  A  saw-mill  and  brick-kiln  are  in  full  operation.  The  Culion  leper  colony  in  1912 
had  2,615  inmates,  largely  from  Cebu.  The  samtary  work  of  the  government  has  been  ex- 
cellent* For  the  fiscal  year  1912  the  death  rate  of  government  employees  was  only  ^.65 
per  thousand  (8,46  for  Americans;  4.44  for  Filipinos).  Deaths  from  beri-beri  stopped  wher- 
ever and  whenever  unpolished  rice  was  used,  and  it  is  proposed  to  use  undermilled  rice  in 
government  institutions.  In  spite  of  constant  war  on  rats,  the  bubonic  plague  reappeared 
m  Manila  in  1912.  In  the  Manila  district  where  the  annual  deaths  from  small  pox  were 
formerly  6,000,  no  death  from  this  cause  was  reported  in  191 1  and  there  were  few  cases  in 
19 1 2.  A  sewage  system^  and  a  good  water  supply  were  installed  in  191 1,  but  there  was  a 
serious  shortage  in  1912.  Experiments  have  been  made  at  Manila  in  sterilising;  drinking 
water  with  ultra-violet  rays.     The  improvement  of  health  conditions  elsewhere  is  scarcely 

^  The  courts  have  enjoined  the  bureau  of  health  from  compelling  private  owners  to  con- 
nect with  the  sewer  system. 
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less  marked.  A  hospital  with  30  beds  has  been  opened  at  Bontoc;  a  temporary  hospital  is 
in  operation  at  Butuan;  and  there  has  been  some  success  in  attempts  to  vaccinate  the  wild 
tribes.  Provincial  health  funds  were  created  and  municipalities  were  authorised  to  consoli- 
date to  form  sanitary  divisions.  In  I912  a  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  causes  of 
the  high  infant  mortality.  The  legislature  of  1912  voted  50,000  pesos  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society  and  12,000  pesos  to  La  Gota  de  Leche  ("The  Drop  of 
Milk,"  a  babies'  charity)  for  the  protection  of  infants*  In  1912  there  were  44  pupils  in  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  in  Xlanila. 

Education. — ^The  total  enrollment  for  the  school  year  1911-12  was  529,655  (about  13% 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year)  and  the  average  attendance  was  529, 07;^  (nearly  8  %  less  than 
in  the  preceding  year;  but  the  ratio  of  attendance  to  enrollment  was  higher).  The  decrease 
in  enrollment  is  due  to  financial  reasons,  the  large  expenditures  for  permanent  school  build* 
ings,  the  heavy  expense  of  industrial  training,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  being  laid,  and  the 
increase  in  salaries,  almost  10%  during  the  year  to  insular  Filipino  teachers.  There  were 
38  high,  283  intermediate  and  ^,364  pnmary  schools,  with  664  American  and  7,696  Filipino 
teachers.  Considerable  stress  is  now  laid  on  industrial  instruction,  especially  hat-making, 
weaving,  carpentry,  embroidery,  lace  making^  and  agriculture;  and  in  19 12  the  administration 
urged  the  passage  of  a  law  for  industrial  education  of  adults.  Athletic  sports  are  also  receiv- 
ing more  attention.  In  191 2  the  legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  Household  Industries  for  women  in  the  city  of  Manila,  and  appropriated  for  it  106,000 
pesos.  .  The  University  of  the  Philippines  was  orsajiised  in  its  definite  form  during  1910-11, 
and  the  following  colleges  are  now  in  operation;  Liberal  Arts,  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Agri- 
culture, Veterinary  Science,  Law,  Engineering,  and  Fine  Arts.  The  annual  appropriation 
for  the  University  for  1913  was  575,000  pesos.  In  August  1912  the  total  registration  in  the 
various  departments  was  1,400.  Of  the  high  school  graduates  in  191 1  57%  entered  the 
university^an  unusually  high  ratio.  The^fixst  president  of  the  University,  Murray  Bartlett, 
took  office  on  June  i ,  191 1,  and  was  inaugurated  December  20,  191 1.  By  an  Act  of  January 
12,  191 2,  20  government  fellowships  for  foreign  study  were  established;  5  are  to  be  filled 
from  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines.  An  Act  of  February  6,  1912 
created  70  scholarships  (at  least  one  for  each  province  or  sub-province)  in  the  government 
forest  school  at  Los  oanos,  La  Laguna;  and  one  of  January  27,  1912  voted  7,006  pesos  to 
maintain  20  government  scholarships  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Science  of  the  University 
of  the  Philippines.  The  provinces  and  sub-provinces  were  authorised  to  grant  allowances 
to  students  in  the  University  or  in  other  government  schools.  Private  schools  are  being 
standardised  by  the  department  of  education.  Many  changes  are  being  made  in  the  equip- 
ment of  Catholic  institutions  of  learning:  the  Jesuit  Ateneo,  the  I>ommican  University  of 
S.  Tomas,  and  the  Liceo  are  planning  new  buildings  in  the  suburbs  of  Manila;  in  1912  work 
was  begun  on  new  buildings  tor  Santa  Scolastica  convent  at  Singalona  and  a  new  plant  was 
completed  for  the  Catholic  college  at  Jaro  (Iloilo).  English  is  rapidly  becoming  the  language 
of  the  people,  being  increasingly  used  even  in  non-government  schools,  and  on  January  i, 
191 3,  it  became  the  official  language  of  the  courts.  The  total  appropriation  for  schools  in 
1912  was  3,610,000  pesos  and  the  expenditure,  3,603,685  (2,612,091  for  salaries). 

History. — ^The  Secretary  of  War  after  five  weeks  in  the  islands  reported  to  the 
President  on  November  23,  19 10,  that  the  people  were  unprepared  for  self-government 
and  that  the  better  if  not  larger  class  did  not  desire  it.  These  were  the  President's 
views,  which  he  repeated  in  an  address  in  January  191 1  before  the  Society  of  the  Carabao 
— ^army  and  navy  officers  who  have  seen  service  in  the  Philippines, — and  those  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  in  his  annual  report  for  191 2.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (Democratic)  a  bill  was  introduced  March  20,  191 2  (by  William  A.  Jones, 
Vir^nia)  providing  for  the  qualified  independence  of  the  islands  on  July  4,  1913  and 
their  complete  independence  in  192 1;  and  the  Democratic  party,  which  came  into  power 
in  1 91 3,  is  pledged  by  its  platform  to  "an  immediate  declaration  of  the  nation's  purpose 
to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  soon  as  a  stable  government 
can  be  established.''  The  natives  and  the  Americans  who  are  in  favour  of  independence 
accuse  the  government  and  especially  commissioner  Dean  Worcester  of  exaggerating 
the  number  and  the  lack  of  civilisation  ot  the  non-Christian  tribes,  and  of  using  this 
as  an  argument  against  the  ability  of  the  Filipnnos  to  govern  themselves.  They  say, 
besides,  that  land-grant  limits  are  so  small  as  to  discourage  the  investment  of  capital; 
that  the  limits  on  free  exportation  to  the  United  States  of  sugar  and  tobacco — dictated 
by  the  American  sugar  and  tobacco. trusts^— threaten  these  industries  in  the  islands; 
and  that  the  freedom  from  export  duty  on  hemp>  being  only  on  hemp  coming  directly 
to  the  United  States  and  consumed  there,  is  actually  a  tax  on  the  Filipino  hemp  growers 

^  The  Belgian  sisters  teach  lace  making  in  their  schools  in  Manila,  Tagudin  and  Bontoc 
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in  the  interest  of  the  American  "  Harvester  Trust,"  which  has  agents  in  the  Philippines 
and  which  by  the  nature  of  the  case  is  practically  the  only  exporter  in  a  position  to 
secure  a  refund  of  export  taxes  by  proving  American  consumption.  Early  members 
of  the  Commission  pointed  out  the  injustice  of  "giving  these  duties  to  manufacturers 
of  hemp  products  in  the  United  States."  In  191 1  nine  resolutions  (one  by  McCall  of 
Massachusetts;  the  others  by  Democrats),  and  in  191 2  one  (by  W.  A.  Jones,  author 
of  the  Independence  measure),  were  introduced  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
for  neutralisation  of  the  islands.  An  act  of  Congress  of  March  23,  191 2  gives  local 
citizenship  to  all  who  were  Spanish  subjects  in  1899  and  to  their  children  and  allows 
the  Philippine  legislature  to  provide  for  others  becoming  citizens.  A  protest  of  the 
Philippine  Assembly  against  the  sale  of  friars'  lands  to  corporations  brought  up 
this  matter  in  Congress,  where  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs^  exonerated  the 
Philippine  government.  In  191 1  the  Commission  prohibited  slavery,  peonage  and 
the  sale  of  human  beings  in  certain  non-Christian  territory;  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a  similar  act  by  the  legislature  applying  to  aU  the  islands. 

In  Mindanao  there  was  sharp  :&ghting  in  the  autunrn  and  winter  of  191 1,  and  about 
40  Moros  were  killed  in  December.  In  Joio,  about  600  Moros  were  hemmed  in  and 
forced  to  surrender  during  the  same  winter.  In  the  Basilan  islands  an  American  ensign 
was  killed  and  several  sailors  were  wounded  in  September.  Otay,  an  outlaw  chief 
of  Samar,  was  killed  by  the  constabulary  in  October.  In  191 2  there  was  a  clash  with 
ladrones  on  January  14  near  Siet  Lake,  Jolo,  in  which  20  Moros  were  killed;  and  at  the 
very  end  of  the  year  and  early  in  19 13  there  was  more  fighting  with  Moros. 

Taal  volcano  in  southwestern  Luzon  was  in  explosive  eruption  January  27  to  Febru- 
ary 8, 191 1.  This  outbreak,  probably  the  most  severe  which  has  occiurred  in  the  island 
in  historic  times,  was  at  its  height  on  January  30,  when  an  area  of  230  sq.  km.  (nearly 
twice  that  devasted  by  Mt.  Pel6e)  was  laid  waste.  The  mud-coated  area  was  1,940  sq. 
km.  and  the  loss  of  life  was  estimated  at  i  ,300.  Earthquakes  of  a  mild  type  accompanied 
the  eruption.  This  was  the  first  great  outbreak  of  Taal  since  1754.  In  February  191 2 
the  legislature  appropriated  money  for  a  seismological  station  near  Bombon  Lake  to 
study  the  volcano  and  give  warnings  of  eruptions,  and  for  a  launch  to  be  used  for 
rescue  work.  In  July  191 1  rain  fell  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  in  Luzon  about 
$1,500,000  worth  of  property  was  damaged.  On  October  16,  191 2,  a  typhoon  did 
damage  estimated  at  $25,000,000  and  caused  the  loss  of  a  thousand  lives. 

The  Philippine  Commission  in  191 2  was  composed  of:  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  governor- 

genWal;  Newton  W.  Gilbert  (public  instruction;  acting  governor  in  191 2);  Dean  C. 

Worcester  (interior);  Charles  B.  Elliott  (commerce  and  police);  Gregorio  Araneta 

(finance  and  justice);  Frank  A.  Branagan;  Rafael  Palma;  Jose  R.  de  Luzuriaga;  and 

Juan  Sumulong. 

Bibliography. — ^James  Henderson  Blount  (officer  U.S.  Volunteers  in  Philippines,  1899- 
1901  and  U.S.  District  Judge  there,  1901-05),  The  American  Occupation  of  the  Philippines, 
i8g8-jgi2  (New  York,  1912);  C.  D.  Willcox,  Head-Hunters  of  Northern  Luzon  (Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  1912);  D.  C.Worcester,  * 'Head-Hunters  of  Northern  Luzon  "  in  National  Geograpfii- 
cat  Magazine,  Volume  23,  pages  833-930  (1912);  Eleanor  F.  Egan,  The  Philippines  (New 
York,  1912).  The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  in  the.  19 12  report  of  the  Commission 
contains  particularly  interesting  material,  with  illustrations,  in  regard  to  the  natives  of  Ifugao, 
their  remarkable  rice-terraces,  etc,  and  about  road-building  in  Bukidnon.  The  Philippine 
Journal  of  Science  is  an  important  organ,  not  merely  for  local  or  Eastern  research;  and 
the  Bureau  of  Science  is  printing  E.  D.  Merrill 's  Flora  of  Manila. 
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Popidation  (1910)  1,118,012,  about  one-sixth  more  than  in  1899.  The  principiJ 
towns  or  municipal  districts*  in  1900  were:  San  Juan  (48,716);  Ponce  (city,  35,027); 
Yauco  (31,504);  Caguas  (27,160);  Humacao  (26,678);  San  German  (22,143);  Aguadilla 
(21,419);  Fajardo  (21,135);  Cayey  (17,711);  Guayama  (17,379);  Mayague^  (16,591); 
Aibonito  (10,805);  and  Arecibo  (city,  9,612;  district  42,429). 

*  See  B.  B.  xxii,  124  el  seq, 

« Except  where  otherwise  noted  the  population  is  for  municipal  districts. 
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Industries  and  Commerce. — For  the  fiscal  year  1912  the  total  exports  wer^  valued  at  $49^ 
705^13  ^an  increase  of  $9,787,046  over  the  previous  year);  in  1901  the  value  was  $8,583,967. 
Imports  m  1912  amounted  to  $42,926,473  (an  increase  of  $4,137,476  in  the  year),  ancf  in  190I 
at  $8,918,136.  The  total  trade  Viras  one-sixth  greater  in  1912  than  in  191 1.  Of  the  1912 
trade  87  %  wa8  with  continental  United  States,  which  established  free  trade  with  the  island 
in  1901.  In  1913  the  island  ranked  13th  as  a  purchaser  of  American  goods.  Sugar  heads 
the  list  of  exports  and  the  1012  shipment  aggregated  367,145  tons  (valued  at  $31,544,063) 
or  63  %  of  the  total  export  safes.  Tne  quantity  was  the  largest  ever  shipped  from  the  island, 
being  five  times  as  much  as  in  190 1 .  Tobacco,  valued  at  about  $7,500,000,  holds  second  place 
on  the  export  list,  and  coffee  is  third  with  40,146,365  lbs.  ($6,754,013),  more  than  thrice  the 
amount  exported  in  1901.  More  coffee  is  now  bemg  sent  to  the  United  States,  where  it  was 
long  pnictically  unknown.  The  1912  crop  was  the  largest  ever  grown  on  the  island.  Fruit  ex- 
ported in  1901  amounted  to  $109,801  and  in  1912  to  $2,377,762,  the  principal  increase  being 
in  the  shipments  of  oranges,  pineapples  and  grapefruit.  The  coco-nut  industry  is  extensive 
and  profitable,  and  the  shipments  were  valued  at  $308,883. 

The  chief  imports  in  1912  were  cotton  goods  valued  at  $5,132,693,  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel,  $4,977,146,  the  largest  item  being  sugar-mill  machinery;  rice,  $3,866,986;  bread- 
stuffs,  $2,392,863;  preserved  meats  and  dairy  products,  $3,564,137;  leather  manufactures, 
$1,266,132.    About  three-quarters  of  the  trade  goes  through  San  Juan. 

The  trend  of  agriculture  in  the  island  is  toward  more  intensive  methods.  Machinery  is 
being  substituted  u>r  hand  labour  to  a  considerable  extent;  planters  are  studyine  the  econo- 
mics of  fertilisation;  tile  drainage  is  employed  in  wet  lands,  and  an  irrigation  scheme  which 
will  insure  the  delivery  of  4  acre-feet  of  water  per  annum  for  35,000  acres  of  dry  lands  in  the 
south  was  three-fourths  completed  in  1912.  The  Sugar  Producers  Association  has  estab- 
lished an  experiment  station  (opened  in  191 1)  at  Rio  Picdras,  near  San  Juan,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  a  tonnage  tax  on  the  industry.  Here  experiments  with  fertilisers,  lime,  different 
distances  of  planting,  and  the  study  of  insect  pests  are  carried  on.  There  is  a  government 
agricultural  station  at  Mayaguez.    The  first  annual  Insular  Fair  was  held  at  San  Juan,  in  191 1. 

In  1909  the'  first  census  of  manufactures  was  taken.  There  were  939  manufactories, 
employing  15,582  wage-earners,  with  a  capital  of  $25,544,000  and  a  product  value  of  $36,7^0,- 
000,  of  which  $15,271,000  was  added  by  manufacture.  More  than  half  the  total  value, 
$20,569,000,  was  that  of  sugar  and  molasses.  Dependent  on  this  industry  is  the  distillation 
of  liquors,  $1,117,000.  Other  manufactures  were  tobacco,  $6,060,000;  coffee,  cleaning;  and 
polishing,  $5,053,000  (only  $289,000 added  by  manufacture).  The  four  large  cities  of  the  island 
nad  manufactured  products  as  follows:  San  Juan,  $3,243,000;  Ponce,  $2,^^00,000;  Mayaguez, 
$2,256,000;  and  Caguas,  $124,000.  The  manufacture  of  cigars  is  rapidly  increasing;  the  out- 
put in  1912  was  281,000,000,  being  14  times  as  great  as  in  1901. 

Transportation  and  Public  Works. — The  principal  steaniship  lines  are:  New  York  and 
Porto  Rico  S.  S.  Co.  (of  the  American,  Gulf  and  West  Indies  Steamship  lines)  with  a  new 
passenger  steamer  "Brazos"  on  the  service  since  November  1912,  in  addition  to  three  other 
passenger  boats  (and  four  freighters)  one  each  week  from  New  York,  stopping  at  San  Juaa 
and  (except  the  "Brazos  ")  at  Ponce  and  Mayaguez,  and  three  boats  making  weekly  trips  from 
New  Orleans  and  one  from  Galveston  and  Port  Arthur;  and  the  Red  D  line  with  weekly  sail- 
ings from  New  York  to  San  Juan  and  Mayaguez  (^  steamers).  The  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship 
Company  has  eight  freighters  making  fortnightly  sailings  between  New  York  and  the  island. 
On  the  island  there  has  been  no  dqw  railway  construction  in  the  last  two  years.  Wagon 
and  automobile  roads  are  being  built  and  iniproved  and  there  are  motor  bus  lines  on  the 
military  road  between  San  Juan  and  Ponce.     From  Ponce  there  is  a  good  road  to  Guayama. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  67  km.  of  macadamised  roads  were  completed, 
making  1,069  ^i^'  i^ow  maintained.  Public  works  of  different  sorts  in  33  municipalities  were 
in  course  of  construction  in  1912.  The  Federal  government  dredged  the  San  Juan  harbour 
during  the  year  and  the  Porto  Rican  le^slature  created  a  San  Juan  harbour  commission  for 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  city  s  water-front. 

Legislation. — The  191 1  legislature  was  in  session  from  January  9  to  March  9,  1911. 
It  gave  the  Executive  Council  the  powers  of  a.  public  service  commission.  In  1912  the 
regular  session  began  January  8,  but  as  all  business  was  not  completed  within  the  60- 
day  limit  a  special  session  was  called  and  the  final  adjournment  was  March  14.  An  act 
was  passed  providing  that  one  out  of  the  five  members  elected  biennially  from  each 
of  the  seven  districts  shall  be  returned  from  the  minority  party.  No  pwirty  may  name 
more  than  four  candidates,  and  the  minority  candidate  of  each  party  who  receives 
the  largest  number  of  votes  is  elected.  Delegates  must  be  residents  or  tax  payers  in 
the  district  from  which  they  are  chosen.  Laws  were  passed  promoting  the  secrecy 
of  the  ballot  and  requiring  a  new  registration  of  electors.  Another  important  act  took 
ail  matters  of  sanitation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  municipalities  and  put  them  under 
the  control  of  the  Territory,  through  a  non-partisan  sanitation  service,^even  street 
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cleaning  being  done  by  the  Territorial  government.  A  bureau  of  labour  was  established. 
Other  acts  control  the  operation  of  public  service  corporations,  affect  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  facilitate  the  administration  of  justice. 
Two  new  municipal  governments  were  established:  Hormiguecos,  from  a  part  of  Maya< 
guez;  and  Guaynabo,  from  4  wards  in  Rio  Piedras  and  6  wards  in  Bayamon. 

Education, — The  school  enrollment  in  T912  was  160,657  (10%  more  than  in  1911,  and  6 
times  as  much  as  in  the  first  year  of  American  administration).  The  total  number  of  school 
buildings  was  1,168.  The  night  schools  made  the  most  noteworthy  progress,  and  the  attend- 
ance in  191 1  was  75  %  ^ater  than  in  1910,  the  enrollment  being  15,138.  Of  the  pupils  40  % 
were  adults.  Instruction  in  agriculture,  manual  training,  cooking,  plain  sewing  and  other 
practical  subjects  as  well  as  hygiene,  physical  culture,  and  military  trainine  has  peen  added 
to  the  courses  of  many  schools.  Pupils  in  graded  schools  learn  both  English,  the  medium  of 
instruction  since  1906,  and  Spanish.  There  are  good  hieh  schools  in  &n  Juan,  Ponce  and 
Mayaguez.  The  University  01  Porto  Rico  at  Rio  Piedras  nad  1,019  students,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  liberal  arts  was  established  in  1910-11,  making  three<iepartments  now  in  operation. 
The  Insular  Library  at  San  Juan,  created  1903,  contains  over  15,000  volumes. 

Finance. — The  treasuiy  receipts  increased  one-tenth  during  the  fiscal  year  1911-12,  and 
amounted  in  all  to  97,816,161  ana  in  spite  of  increased  expenditures  the  available  cash  balance 
increased  from  $1,214,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  $1,794,555  at  the  close  (June  30, 
1912).  The  tax  on  alcohol  had  been  raised  2  cents  per  litre  on  July  i,  1911.  The  assessed 
property  value,  based  on  a  careful  revision,  was  $178,275,000, — more  than  tvnce  as  much  as 
in  1905.  The  total  net  bonded  indebtedness  in  1912  was  $4ii39,76o.  Bonds  for  municipal 
improvements  are  to  be  issued. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions, — These  consist  of  the  insane  asylum  with  J34  patients 
in  191 1 ;  the  asylum  for  the  blind  with  an  average  of  75  inmates  for  the  year;  the  leper  colony 
on  Cabras  Island  with  25  patients;  the  girls'  charity  school  with  152  inmates,  and  the  boys* 
charity  school  with  250  inmates.  In  the  penal  institutions  8,oj2  prisoners  were  confined 
during  the  year.  There  are  about  50  dispensaries  and  field  hospitals,  in  which  since  1904  a 
campaign  has  been  carried  on  against  the  hookworm  plague  {Uncinariasis),  which  was 
introduced  with  slavery  from  Africa  in  the  i6th  century.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  population 
has  been  treated.  Cures  are  estimated  at  40%.  The  improvement  in  the  general  health  of 
the  native  workman  is  marked,  and  this  will  be  furthereci  by  change  of  diet.  In  June  1912 
the  bubonic  plague  appeared,  coming  apparently  from  Trinidad.  A  careful  quarantine  was 
instituted,  army  surgeons  were  hurried  to  the  island  Qune  27)  and  only  sporadic  cases  were 
reported  after  July.  In  1911-12  Major  Robert  E.  Noble,  U.S.A.,  in  charge  of  mosquito 
extermination  in  the  Canal  Zone,  was  in  Porto  Rico  superintending  similar  work  there,  and 
San  Juan  and  its  suburbs  were  largely  freed  from  mosquitoes. 

History. — There  is  a  fast  growing  sentiment  in  favour  of  an  elective  senate  in  place 
of  the  executive  council  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  consisting 
of  five  Porto  Ricans  and  of  six  Americans,  each  of  the  latter  being  head  of  an  administra- 
tive department — so  that  administrative  and  legislative  functions  are  here  combined. 
Admission  to  American  citizenship  with  full  self-government  is  the  demand  of  a  large 
political  party,  and  on  January  17,  1912  the  house  of  delegates  voted  against  American 
citizenship,  except  with  full  self-government.  The  passage  (March  15, 1912)  by  the  Fed- 
eral House  of  Representatives  of  a  bill. for  the  admission  to  the  United  States  of  sugar 
from  any  source  duty  free  (which  did  not  become  a  law)  aroused  much  uneasiness  in 
the  island.  In  February  191 1  the  five  native  members  ^f  the  council  protested  against 
the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  land-holdings  by  corporations,  suspecting  a  move  to 
strengthen  the  "sugar  trust."  The  TJnionists  in  November  191 1  defeated  the  Re- 
publicans, electing  all  members  of  the  bouse  of  delegates. 

In  April  1911  there  was  a  cigar  makers'  strike  near  San  Juan,  and  the  men  ^^out" 
refused  to  make  any  terms  until  the  liberation  from  custody  of  a  score  of  anarchists  who 
were  arrested  for  complicity  in  the  assassination  of  a  foreman. 

The  governor  since  November  7,  1909,  has  been  George  Radclifife  Colton  (b.  1865), 
who  served  in  1 899-1 905  in  the  Philippine  Customs,  was  then  in  charge  of  the  Dominican 
Customs  receivership,  and  in  1907-09  was  insular  collector  of  customs  in  the  Philippines. 
The  executive  council  includes:  M.  Drew  Carrel,  secretary;  Allan  H.  Richardson,  treas^ 
urer;  J.  W.  Bonner,  :auditor;  Wolcott  H.  Pitkiii,  Jr.,  attorney-general;  Edward  M. 
Nainter,  commissionciir  of  education;  John  Aj  Wilson,  commissioner  of  interior;  and 
five -native  members,  Jos^  C.  Barbc^a,  Luis  Sanchez  Morales,  Martin  Travieso,  Jr., 
Rafael  del  Valle  and  Juan  Vias  Ochoteco. 


SECTION  in.  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Naie. — For  convenience,  the  following  accounts  are  given  in  the  alphabetical  order 
of  the  headings.  D^endencies  are  dealt  with  under  their  sovereign  country.  For 
Greece,  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Rumania,  see  under  "  Greece  and  the  Balkan  States.'' 
For  Hungary  see  "  Austria-Hungary.''  For  the  various  ''  Latin  Republics  "  of  South 
and  Central  America  (Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  etc.  together  with  Mexico,  etc.  and 
Cuba,  etc.)  see  that  general  heading* 

ABYSSINIA^ 

The  outstanding  feature  in  the  history  of  Abyssinia  in  1909-12 — the  only  remaining 
independent  native  state  in  the  whole  of.  Africa,  for  Liberia,  if  independent,  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  "  native  "  state — ^is  that  despite  the  incapacity  of  the  Emperor  Menelek 
(£.  B.  xviii,  128),  owing  to  an  incurable  malady,  to  take  any  part  in  state  affairs,  the 
country  has  not  fallen  into  a  condition  of  anarchy.  Toward  the  end  of  1910  the 
Empress  Taitu,  who  had  controlled  the  council  of  regency,  was  deposed,  as  the  result  of 
a  palace  revolution,  and  all  the  chiefs  of  Shoa,  the  hereditary  dominion  of  Menelek,  took 
paths  of  fidelity  to  Lij  Yasu,  the  grandson  of  the  negus.  Ras  Tessama,  the  regent,  died 
in  April  191 1,  when  Lij  Yasu,  then  about  16  years  old,  took  control  of  the  administration. 
The  authority  of  the  central  government  continued,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  be  en- 
forced in  the  most  distant  provinces.  Friendly  relations  have  been  maintained  with  all 
the  neighbouring  powers,  and  during  191 1  the  boundary  separating  Abyssinian  and 

Italian  Somaliland  was  delimited  from  Bolo  to  the  Webi  Shebeli. 

Lack  of  easy  means,  of  communication  hindered  the  development  of  trade,  and  the 
commercial  resources  of  Abyssinia  are  as  yet  scarcely  tapped.  The  continuation  of  the 
Jibuti  railway  (E.  B.  i,  95a)  from  Dire.Dawa  to  Adis  Ababa  (the capital)  made  slow  progress, 
but  the  line  reached  the  Hawash  river  in  1912.  .  Jibuti  remained  the  chief  avenue  of  trade, 
with  Massawa  next  in  im porta nce»  while  Gambela,  the  new  trade  centre  for  Western  Abys- 
sinia, has  in  a  short  period  become  a  thriving  town.  Gambela  is  a  port  on  the  river  Baro, 
one  of  the  chief  headstreams  of  the  Sobat,  and  lies  60  m.  E.  of  the  Sudan-Abyssinian  frontier. 
It  is  an  enclave  leased  to  the  Sudan  government  in  1907.  From  June  to  November,  when 
the  Sobat  is  in  Hood,  a  monthly  steamer  service  is  maintained  between  Gambela  and  Khar- 
tum, 880  m.  distant.  The  trade  figures  for  Gambela  were  £E  43,000  in  1910,  £E  65,000  in 
191 1  and  £E  75,000  in  Ipi2,  mainly  representincr  the  export  of  coffee  (for  consumption  in  the 
Sudan)  and  of  beeswax  m  transit  to  Europe.  With  the  rise  of  Gambela,  the  town  of  Gore, 
65  m.  £.  of  Gambela,  became  the  chief  market  of  Western  Abyssinia,  controlling  the  rich 
provinces  of  Jimma,  Wallega  and  Kaffa.  In  19 12  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Abyssinia  was 
opened  at  Gore.  The  total  trade,  estimated  in  1905  at^  £1,000,000,  had  increased  by  loio 
to  over  £2,000,000.  About  50  %  of  this  is  vii  Jibuti.  Hides  and  skins,  coffee,  rubber 
and  wax  are  the  chief  exports;  cotton  goods  the  principal  imports. 

See  the  Consular  reports  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office,  London^  on  Abyssinia,  Harrar  and 
Gambela;  Capt.  Stigandi  To  Abyssinia  through  an  Unknown  Land  (London,  19 10);  Major 
C.  W.  Gwynn  "A  Journey  in  S.  Abyssinia"  (with  excellent  map)  in  Geog*  Jnl.  Aug.  igii; 
G.  Montandon,  *'A  Journey  in  S.  W.  Abyssinia"  in  Geog.  Jnl.  Oct.  1912.  ForN.  Abyssinia 
consult  the  BoUetino  Soc,  Oeografia  Italiana,  ^  (F.  R.  Cana.) 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY* 

I.  Economic  Progress 

.  The  total  population  of  the  Monarchy  in  1910  was  51,352,429.  Its  component 
parts,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina  (annexed  in  i^oS),  are  separately 
dealt  with  below;  but  it  is  necessary-  to  deal  first  with  tiie  progress  of  finance,  and  defence, 
and  trade,  which  represent  the  common  affairs  of  the  Monarchy  under  the  political 
Ausgleich  of  1867  and  the  commercial  agreement  last  renewed  in  1907. 

The  Whole  Monarchy, 

Finance, — The  finances  of  the  Monarchy  were  complicated  by  the  cost  of  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  during  1908-10.  The  net  expenditure  during 
these  three  years  amounted  to  ;f  76,670,779  (jf  22,240,730  in  1908;  ^26,318,505  in  1909; 

*See  E.  B.  i,  82  et  seq.  *See  £.  J5.  iii,  2  et  seq. 
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^28,111,544  in  loio),  of  which  over  30  per  cent  represented  extraordinary  military  and 
naval  expenditure.  Large  sums  were  required  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  annexation,  and 
the  budget,  of  191 1'  provided  for  a  further  increase  of  expenditure  on  armaments.  The 
estimates  of  expenditure  for  igii  and  1912  were:  (1911)  3C22, 533,000,  (1912)  £24,000,000- 
As  in  191 1  the  net  revenue  from  the  customs  amounted  to  £7,r53,ooo,  £15,380,000  had  to 
be  raised  by  the  proportional  contributions,  which,  accordii^  to  the  agreement  of  1907, 
were  63.6  per  cent  for  Austria  and  34.6  per  cent  for  Hungary.  The  principal  items  of 
expenditure  were:  Army  (1911)  £16,516,000,  (191 2)  £17,100,000;  Navy  (1911)  £5,136,- 
000,  (191 2)  £6,220,000;  Foreign  Ministry  (1911  and  191 2)  £680,000. 

Debt, — At  the  end  of  1910  the  common  debt  amounted  to  £216,661,843.  The  annual 
charge  amounted  to  £8,755,788,  of  which  Hungary  contributed  £2,525,805. 

Army. — ^The  new  army  biU,  which  met  with  strenuous  oppxDsition  both  in  the  Austrian 
and  the  Hungarian  parliament,  became  law  in  July  191 2.  By  its  provisions  the  annual 
contingent  for  the  common  army  was  increased  from  103,100  to  159,500  men,  of  which 
Austria  would  provide  91,313  and  Hungary  68,187  men.  The  term  of  active  service 
was  reduced  from  3  to  2  years  except  for  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  so  that  of  the 
yearly  recruits  134,500  would  be  enrolled  for  two  years,  19,000  for  three  years,  and 
6000,  who  would  serve  in  the  navy,  for  four  years.  The  peace  strength  of  the  common 
army  therefore  was  raised  from  295,000  men  (in  191 1)  to  350,000,  and  the  war  strength 
from  900,000  to  1,500,000  men.  The  yearly  contingents  for  the  Austrian  Landwehr 
and  for  the  Hungarian  Honv6d  were  also  increased,  and  the  latter  thoroughly  reorgan- 
ized. In  191 1  the  Austrian  Landwehr  numbered  43,178  men  an'd  4877  officers  and  staff, 
and  the  Hungarian  Honv6d  28,443  nien  and  4327  officers  and  staff.  These  changes 
were  calculated  to  raise  the  number  of  recruits  for  the  whole  army  from  135,750  to  212,- 
500  men,  or  an  annual  increase  of  76,930.  The  duration  of  this  act  is  for  12  years,  and 
the  additional  cost  of  the  army  during  that  period  was  calculated  at  £35,625,000.  The 
non-recurring  expenditure  to  introduce  these  changes  amounted  to  £3,125,000,  of  which 
Austria  would  contribute  £2,000,000  and  Hungary  £1,125,000,  and  the  permanent 
expenditure  was  raised  by  £3,100,000  yearly.  Serajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  was  to 
be  strongly  fortified.  In  October  191 2  the  Minister  of  War  asked  for  ah  extraordinary 
credit  of  £zo,ooo,ooo  for  war  naaterial  and  the  rearmament  of  the  artillery.  - 

Navy, — In  1911  a  new  shipbuilding  programme  was  adopted,  which  included  the 
building  of  4  "  Dreadnoughts  '*  of  about  20,000  tons  displacement  each  (to  be  ready  at 
the  end  of  1914);  3  cruisers  of  about  3500  tons;  6  torpedo  destroyers  of  about  800  tons; 
12  torpedo  boats,  and  6  submarines.  The  cost  was  estimated  at  £t 3, pi 6,666,  to  be 
spread  in  instalments  over  the  six  years  1911-16.  The  instalment  spent  in  1911  wa3 
£2,291,667,  and  that  in  191 2  was  £2,800,000. 

At  the  end  of  191 2  the  effective  navy  consisted  of  i  "  Dreadnought;"  12  battleships, 
of  which  the  three  newest  have  a  displacement  of  14,268  tons  each;  3  armoured  cruisers; 
6  cruisers;  7  torpedo  gunboats;  ladestrpyiBis;  69  torpedo  boats;  and  7  submarines.  In 
the  autumn  of  191 2  the  Admiralty  obtained  an  additional  credit  in  order  to  replace 
the  three  oldest  battleships,  laid  down  ift  1893,  by  three  "  Dreadnoughts  "  (to  be 
ready  for  use  in  191 5),  and  for'the  immediate  building  of  three  fast  destroyers.  This 
was  an  addition  to  the  programme  adopted  in  191 1,  and  the  naval  estimates  for  19 13 
showed  a  further  increase.  The  active  personnel  amountted  to  17,500  men,  and  it  was 
intended  to  bring  up  the  non-commissioiled  rank  to  a  total  of  "20,0100  within  a- year.  A 
new  fortified  naval  base  is  being  prepared  at  Selenico,  6n  the  Dalmatian  coast. 

Trade. — ^The  outstanding  feature  of  the  foreign  trade  has  been  the  growing  excess 
of  imports  over  exports.  This  so-called  '^  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  "  which  began 
iri  1907  had  grown  steadily  until  in  1911  it  amounted  to  over  £32,000,000.  Austro-Hun- 
garian  economists  have  come  to  consider  this  state  of  affairs  as  a  normal  condition  of 
the  existing  economic  development  of  the  country,  which  is  going  through  the  transition 
from  a  mainly  agricultural  to  an  industrial  state.  Elsewhere  the  excess  of  imports 
is  mainly  due  to  the  large  importation  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  while  the  export 
of  manufactured  goods  grows  faster  than  the  imports  of  similar  character  from  abroad. 
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In  Austria-Hungary,  however,  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  grow  faster  than  the 

exports,  and  this  is  considered  an  unhealthy  sign  in  its  industrial  development.     Causes 

considered  as  contributing  to  this  state  of  affairs  are;  the  increa3e  of  population,  the 

desire  for  better  food,  and  the  increasing  nuoaber  of  people  who  abandon  agricultural 

work,  so  that  the  exports  of  agricultural  produce  have  decreased  enormously.    Thus  the 

huge  excess  of  imports  in  191 1  was  partly  due  to  a  larger  importation  of  raw  cotton,  but 

also  to  an  increased  importation  of  agricultural  produce.    Another  cause,  in  the  opinion 

of  many  economists  has  been  the  (wlicy  inaugurated  by  the  tariff  of  1906,  which  greatly 

increased  the  duties  on  foodstuffs.    This  had  not  the  anticipated  effect  of  stimulating 

the  agricultural  productivity  x)f  the  country  so  as  to  enable  it  to  feed  its  own  population, 

but  its  effect  is  felt  in  the  extremely  high  price  of  foodstuffs.     This  has  increased  the 

cost  of  production  and  handicapped  the  manufactturers  in  competing  in  foreign  markets, 

while  neighbouring  agricultural  countries  have  retaUated  against  the  heavy  duties  on 

their  products  by  imposing  high  duties  on  imports  from  Austria-Hungary. 

The  imports  were  valued  in  iQioat  £118,800,000,.  and  in  191 1  at  £132,900,000;  exports 
(1910)  £100,700,000,  (191 1 )  £100,200,00;  showing  excess  of  imports  (1910)  £i8»  100,000^ 
(19' i)  £3^.7O0|000.    They  are  classified  in  Table  A. 

Table  A»    Imports  and  Exports,  jqjo,  igil,  classified. 

Imports  Exports 

Articles  (in  millions  of  £)  (in  millions  of  £) 

1910  191 1  1910  1911 

Raw  materials  65.9  76.3  36.4  34.1 

Semi-manufactured    .  19.8  20.1  18.  19.2 

Manufactured  goods  33.1  36.5  46.3  469 

Total      118. 8  132.9  100.7  100.2 

The  value  of  the  trade  with  principal  countries  (exclusive  of  bullion  and  specie)  in  191 1 
was  as  follows:  frnports  from  Germany  £52,617,000;  U.  S.  A,  £12,070,000;  United  King- 
dom £9,560,000;  Incua  £9,156,000;  Russia  £8,680,000.  Exports  to  Germany  £40,000,000: 
Italy  £9,260,000;  United  Kingdom  £9,011,000;  Turkey  £5,230,000;  Rumania  £5,165,000. 

The  values  of  chief  imports  in  19H  were:  raw  cotton  £1^,019,000;  wool  £6,128,000; 
woollen  goods  £4,458,000;  coal  and  coke  £8,207,000;  cereals  and  flour  £5,259,000;  seeds  and 
potatoes  £6,587,000;  machinery  £6,230,000;  metals  £5,118,000.  Exports:  provisions 
£10,217,000;  sugar  £8,680,000;  eggs  £4,689,000;  wood  £3,444,000;  brown  coal  £3,025,000; 
cotton  goods  £4,076,000;  earments,  millinery,  etc.  £3,945,000;  wooden  wares  £3,188,000. 

Austro-Hungarian  Bank, — After  lon^  delay  and  strenuous  opposition  in  the  Hungarian 
parliament  the  charter  of  the  bank,  which  expired  on  December  i,  19 10,  was  renewed  until 
Uecember  31,  191 7.  The  new  charter  differs  from  the  old  notably  in  regard  to  the  obligatory 
redemption  of  bank-notes  in  gold.  It  does  not  compel  the  bank  to  redeem  its  notes  in  gold 
but  throws  on  the  governors  the  responsibility  of  deciding  the  moment  when  specie  pay- 
ment may  be  made  obligatory  without  danger  to  the  financial  and  commercial  stability  of 
the  Monarchy,  and  defines  the  procedure  by  which  the  legislative  sanction  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  specie  payments  is  eventually  to  be  obtained.  It  increases  from  £16,666,000  to 
£25,000,000  the  non-funded  bank-note  circulation  which  the  bank  is  entitled  to  issue  without 
incurring  the  punitive  5  per  cent  tax,  and  like  the  old  charter  it  authorizes  the  bank  to 
reckon  among  its  metallic  reserve  £2,500,000  of  foreign  gold  bills  and  Other  gold  credits. 
The  funded  bank-note  circulation  remains  fixed  at  two-and-a-half  times  the  amount  of  the 
total  metallic  reserve.  The  most  important  proviso  of  the  new  charter  is  the  obligation 
imposed  upon  the  bank  to  maintain  the  gold  bill  policy,  by  which  it  has  hitherto  succeeded 
in  regulating  the  rates  of  foreign  exchanges  in  such  a  manner  that,  despite  the  existence  of 
an  optional  gold  standard,  the  Austro- Hungarian  currency  has  been  kept  on  a  par  with 
that  of  gold  standard  countries.    Failure  would  entail  immediate  loss  ot  the  charter. 

Austria} 

Population. — According  to  the  preliminary  results  of  the  census  taken  on  December 
31,  iQio,  Austria  had  a  p>opulation  of  28,567,898  inhabitants,  showing  an  increase  of 
2,417,190  or  9.2  per  cent  over  that  of  1900.  Every  province  shared  in  the  increase,  the 
populations  in  1910  being  respectively  as  follows:  Lower  Austria,  3,530,698;  Upper 
Austria,  852,667;  Salzburg,  214,997;  Styria,  1,441,604;  Carinthia,  394,735;  Camiola, 
525,083;  Coastland,  894,457;  Tirol  and  Vorarlberg,   1,092,292;  Bohenil^,  6,774,309 

*  See  E,  B.  ii,  972. 
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Moravia,  2,620,914;  Silesia,  756,590;  Galicia,  8,022)i36;  Bukowina,  801,364;  and  Dal- 
matia,  646,062.  Tbe  principal  feature  revealed  by  the  new  census  is  again  the  steady 
decrease  of  the  rural  population  and  the  massing  of  the  inhabitants  in  great  towns.  Thus, 
14,130,291  or  49.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  were  living  in  places  with  less  than 
2000  inhabitants,  while  in  1900  the  proportion  of  the  rural  population  was  53.6  per  cent. 

The  number  of  emigrants  between  i90i'-io  was  1,114,547;  during  the  decade  there 
was  a  net  loss  of  660,575  persons.  ^    . 

The  census  figures  gave  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  as  follows:  Vienna., 
3,031,498;  Trieste,  229,475;  Prague,  224,721;  Lemberg,  206,574;  Graz,  151,668;  Cracow, 
150,318;  Brtinn,  125,008;  Czemowitz,  86,870;  Pilsen,  81,165;  ZSkow,  72,195;  Pola,  70,- 
145;  Linz,  67,859;  Przemysl,  54,069;  Innsbruck,  53,194;  Smichow,  51,815;  Salzburg, 
36,210;  Wiener-Neustadt,  32,869;  Reichenberg,  36,372 

Birth  rate  (i 910),  33.4  per  thousand;  death-rate  21.2;  marriage  rate  7.6 

Education, — ^At  the  end  of  1909  there  were  22,241  public  elementary  schools  with  99,658 
teachers  and  4,314,323  pupils;  and  1,208  private  efementary  schools  with  ^712  teachers  and 
139,915  pupils.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  was  4,744,521,  and  of  these  254^12 
remained  without  an^^r  instruction.  In  8343  schools  the  language  of  instruction  was  Ger- 
man; in  5017  Czech;  in  3001  Polish;  in  2594  Ruthenian;  in  836  Slovakish;  in  530  Servian; 
in  647  Italian;  in  171  Rumanian;  in  3  Hungarian;  in  432  schools  more  than  one. 

In  1911-12  there  were  316  gymnasia  with  105,002  pupils,  and  149  recdschulen  with 
49,005  pupils.  The  number  of  students  at  the  universities  in  the  winter  term  1911-12  was: 
Vienna,  10,097;  Lemberg,  5177;  Prague,  4414  in  the  Czech  university  and  1965  in  the  Ger- 
man one;  Cracow,  3404;  Graz,  2129;  Innsbruck,  1327;  and  Czemowitz,  1229. 

Finance, — ^The  expenses  of  Austria  have  been  increasing  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  budgets  have  been  closing  with  large  deficits.  The  proposals  of  the  finance  min- 
isters for  increasing  revenue  have  not  received  the  approval  of  parliament,  so  that  the 
only  course  left  open  was  borrowing,  with  a  consequent  large  increase  of  the  public  debt. 
This  increase  has  amounted  during  the  last  ten  years  to  over  £80,000,000. 

In  1911  the  estimated  revenue  and  expencfiture  were  £117,^37,824  and  £117,474,864 
respectively;  in  1912  they  were  £121,541,36^  and  £121,528,552;  m  1913,  £130,750,000  on 
both  sides.  At  the  end  01  1910  the  special  debt  of  Austria  was  £287,981,904,  and  the  charge 
for  interest  and  redemption  amounted  to  £11,154,410 

Agriculture. — The  harvest  of  191 1  was  below  the  average  on  account  of  the  abnormal 
drought.  Of  the  cultivated  area  25,608,700  acres  were  arable  land;  20,345,000  acres  were 
pastures  and  meadows,  and  17,100,000  acres  were  forests.  The  area  under  the  chief  crops 
and  their  yield  in  191 1  were  as  follows: — 


Wheat 
Rye 
Barley . 
Oats     . 


Area 
(in  1,000 
oif  acres). 


3.030 

5.042 

2,732 
3.686 


Yield 
(in  1,000 
of  cwts.) 


32.045 
52,880 

32,400 

45,300 


Maize 

Sugar  Beet  (19 10) 
Potatoes  (1910) 
Vineyards  (19 10) 


Area, 
(in  1,000 
of  acres.) 


754 
640 

3.105 
558 


Yield 
(in  1,000 
of  cwts.) 


6,.070 

141.230 
267,328 
56,034  (1000  gals.) 


The  produce  of  silk-cocoons  amounted  to  4,609,871  lbs.  In  1910  there  were  10,159,808 
cattle,  6,431,966  pigs,  and  2,428,586  sheep. 

Minerals. — In  19 10  the  total  value  of  the  mining  products,  exclusive  of  salt  and  petroleum, 
was  £13,145,000,  and  that  of  the  furnace  products  was  £5,956,000.  The  amounts  of  the 
principal  minerals  and  metals  produced  were:  coal,  13,573,000  tons  (14,631,000  tons  in  191 1); 
lignite,  24,722,000  tons  (24,863,000  tons  in  1911);  iron  ore,  2,586,000  tons;  pig  iron,  1,482,- 
000  tons;  graphite,  32,600  tons;  lead,  .15,200  tons,  zinc,  12,200  tons;  copper,  1440  tons; 
mercury,  592  tons;  gold,  391  lbs.  (401  lbs.  in  1911);  silver,  109,322  lbs.;  salt,  341,000  tons. 
In  Galicia  1,737,000  tons  of  petroleum  were  extracted,  valued  at  £1,850,000. 

The  Austrian  government  has  bought  the  radium-producing  pitchblende  mines  at 
Joachimsthal  at  a  cost  of  about  £94,000,  and  has  thereby  obtained  what  is  practically  a 
world's  monopoly  of  radium.  The  annual  production  of  ore  from  these  mines  is  estimated 
at  22,000  lbs.,  which  should  contain  about  46  grains  of  radium. 

Industries. — During  recent  years-  the  sugar  industry  has  greatly  developed.  The  num- 
ber of  sugar  refineries  was  196  in  191 1  and  206  in  1912.  The  production  of  sugar  amounted 
to  1,232 ,000. tons  in  1909-iOv  and  to  1,522,000  tons  in  1910-11,  of  which  a  little  over  300,000 
tons  were  prcKluced  in  Hungary.  The  area  under  sugar  beet  is  also  increasing  yearly,  being 
1,008,000  acres  in  i9io-ii,and  1,160,000  acres  (426,000  acres  being  in  Hungary).  In  loio 
64  new  industrial  companies  with  a  capital  of  £5,910,000,  and  in  191 1  58  companies  with  a 
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capital  of  j(5»320,ooo  were  established.  In  19 lo  and  191 1  14  new  foundries  and  enj^ineering 
works,  and  14  new  textile  and  clothing  establishments  were  opened.  The  building  trade 
also  showed  extraordinary  suctiyity.  In  1909  there  were  1999  breweries  producing  434,170,- 
ood  gallons  of  beer,  and  51 ',566.  distilleries  producing  ^4, 106,000  gallons  of  alcohol. 

•  Cammtinicatians, — At  the  end  of  i^io  Austria  had  20,486  m.  of  railways,  of  which  7959 
m.  were  state  railways,  544  m.  companies'  lines  worked  by  the  state,  and  3287  m.  cOnkpanies ' 
lines  worked  by  the  companies.     The  revenue  from  the  state  railways  was  £26,000,000. 

The  length  of  the  navigable  rivers  ax^  canals  was  4055  m.  of  which  825  m.  were  navigable 
for  steamers.  A  billf  was  passed  by  the  Austrian  Parliament  in  1912  for  extending  and 
improving  the  waterws^ys  and  canals,  on  which  £15,000,000  would  be  spent  during  the  next 
15  years.  The  princi()al  works  to  be  executed  are  in  Galicia,  Bohemia  and  Lower  Austria. 
In  Galicia  the  completion  of  the  Vistula  canal  by  building  a  canal  from  Cracow  to  Oswiecim 
was  undertaken,  and  also  the  building  of  portions  of  navigable  connection  between  the  Oder 
and  the  Dniester.  Work  on  the  Gracow-Oswiecim  can^  began  daring  19 12.  The  works 
in  Bohemia  comprise  the  canalisation  and  regulation  of  the  middle. Elbe  from  Melnik  to 
Jaromef ,  the  completion  of  the  Moldau  canal  in  the  district  and  town  of  Prague,  and  the 
Continuation  of  the  Moldau  canal  from  Prague  to  Stechowitz.  In  Lower  Austria,  the 
Vienna-I^nube  canal  is  to  be  enlarged  and  a  winter  harbour  to  be  built  at  Vienna. 

Shipping  and  NavigtUian. — ^At  the  end  of  191 1  the  mercantile  niarine  of  Austria  included 
1794  vessels  of  409,864  tons,  and  a  crew  of  9776  men.  Of  the  total  338  vessels  of  390,333 
tons  were  steamers,  and  1456  of  19,531  tons  sailing  vessels.  A  number  of  160  steamers  of 
368,916  tons  were  engaged  in  the  oversea  trade.  At  Trieste  in  191 1  12,998  vessels  of 
4,271,073  tons  entered;  of  these  86  vessels  of  283,176  tons  were  British. 

Hungary} 

Population. — According  to  the  census  taken  on  December  31, 1910,  Hungary  bad  a 
population  of  20,886,487,  an  increase  of  1,631,928  or  8.5  per  cent  over  1900.  In  1910 
there  were  742,899  births,  490,689  deaths,  and  179,537  marriages.  Emigration  is  de- 
creasing: (1909)  113,315,(1910)96,324,(1911)54,173.  Allowing  for  the  number  who 
returned  the  net  loss  was  (1909)  96,330,  (1910)  7i»6o2,  (1911),  23,809, 

The  census  figures  for  the  principal  towns  were:  Budapest,  880,371 ;  Szeged,  118,328; 
Szabadka,  94,610;  Debreczen,  92,729;  Pressburg,  78,223;  Zdgrib,  79,038;  Temesv&r, 
72,555;  Kecskemi^t,  66,834;  Arad,  63,166;  Hodmez3-Vis4rheIy,  62,445;  Nagyv&rad, 
64,169;  Kolozsvir,  60,808;  P6cs,  49,822;  Ujpest,  55,197;  Miskolcz,  51,459;  Fiume,  49,806 
Kassa,  44,211 ;  Bek^scsaba,  42,599;  Gyor,  44,300;  and  Brass6,  41,056* 

Education, — In  1910  there  were  2792  infants'  schools  with  243,104  infants;  and  18,068 
elementary  schools  with  35,554  teachers  and  2,172,897  pupils.  Of  the  16,455  elementary 
schools  in  Hungary  Proper  Hungarian  was  the  language  of  instruction  in  12,894  schools; 
Rumanian  in  233!;  German  in  443;  Slovakish  in  429;  Servian  in  271;  Ruthenian  in  69; 
and  other  lanp^uages  in  18  schools.  There  were  187  gymnasia  with  63,^38  pupils,  and  43 
realschulen  with  14,424  pupils.  The  number  of  students  at  the  universities  in  the  winter 
term  loio-ii  was:^  Budapest,  7548:  Kolozsv&r,  2359;  and  Z4gr&b,  1287.  A  bill  for  the 
estabHshment  of  universities  at  rressourg  and  Debreczen  was  voted  by  parliament  in  191 1. 

Finance. — The  estimates  for  1911-1912  were:  Revenue,  (191 1)  £69,687,797,  (1912) 
£77,180,000;  Expenditure,  (191 1)  £69,685,720;  (1912)  £76,300,000.  These  figures  show  an 
enormous  increase  both  in  revenue  and  expenditure  over  those  of  ten  years  before. 

The  chief  branches  of  estimated  expenditure  in  1912  were: —  National  Debt,  £11,903,- 
000;  Ministry  of  Commerce,  £19,530,000;  Public  Worship  and  Instruction,  £4,035,000; 
Ministry  of  War,  £2,638,000;  Contribution  of  Common  Affairs,  £3,751,000. 

Debt. — At  the  end  of  1509  the  public  debt  amounted  to  £211,474,000.  In  1910  a  new 
loan  of  £20,833*000  was  raised. 

Agriculture. — The  harvest  of  191 1  was  spoilt  by  the  abnormally  dry  season.  The  fruit 
crop  was  poor  and  bee-keeping  most  unsuccessful. 

The  area  under  the  chief  crops  and  their  yield  in  191 1  were: — 


Wheat 
Rye 
Barley 
Oats 


Area 
(in  1,000 

of  acres). 


8,914 
2,970 
2,922 

2.931 


Yield 
(in  1,600 

of  cwts.) 


103,550 
26,520 

32,924 
26,782 


Maize 
Potatoes 
Vineyards  (1900) 
Sugar-beet.  (19 10) 


Area 
(in.  1,000 
of  acres). 


7.196 

1.744 
870 

294 


Yield 
(in  1 ,000  of  cwts.) 


81,818 

100,100 

54,716  (1000  gals.) 

58.440 


<< 
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In  19 1 1  about  24,000  acres  of  fresh  land  were  cultivated  as  vineyards;  2,770,000  gallons 
of  the  famous  Tokay  wine  were  produced  that  year.  In  1910  95,620  cwts.  of  honey  were 
produced;  the  produce  of  silk-cocoons  amounted  to  2,700,000  lbs.  . 

Considerable  sums  were  provided  in  the  budget  for  irrigation,  drainage  of  marshy,  for- 
estry, and  cattle  breeding.  Great  efforts  have  l^n  made  to  improve  the  dwellings-  of  agri- 
cultural labourers,  and  m  19 11  alon^  3600  cottages  were  built' with  state  assistance. 

In  191 1  there  were  in  Hungary  6,183,424  cattle,  2,000,611  horses,  17,830  asses,  935 
mules,  6,415,170  pigs,  7,696,880  sheep,  and  484,171  'goats. 

Mining. — ^The  total  value  of  all  minine  and  furnace  products  in  I910  Was  £6,364,000. 
The  quantity  of  the  leading  minerals  and  metals  produced  was:  lignite,  7,617,000  tons; 
coaf,  1,282,000  tons;  iron  ore,  1,876,000  tons;  pig  iron,  494,000  tons;  gold,  6,690  lbs.;  silver, 
27,603  lbs.,  and  salt,  232,000  tons. 

Manufactures. — Hungary  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  but  its  manufacturing 
industries  show  a  steady  development.  Pursuing  its  programme  of  eiicouraging  manufac- 
tures, the  government  during  191 1  assisted  factories  to  the  amount  of  £1,875^000  in  the 
shape  of  loans,  grants  of  machinery,  exemption  from  taxation,'  etc.;  and  the  question  of 
develofxng  the  water«power  of  the  country  for  industrial  purposes  has  been^  under  official 
consideration.  Hungary  has  suffered  less  than  other  countries  from  industrial  tuirest.  A 
salient  feature  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  an  enormous  development  in  the  building 
trade.     Thus  in  Budapest  alone  six  hundred  new  houses  were  finished  in  191 1. 

Foreign  trade. — The  special  trade  of  Hungary  during  1910-1911  was. — 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

All  countries 
Austria  only 

£74,014,000 
56,152,000 

£83,605,000 
61,465,000 

£68,938,000 
51,253,000 

£72,769.000 
55,540,000 

In  1910  the  value  of  the  exports  to  Hungary  showed  the  following  percentages:  Austria, 
75.31;  Germany,  8.38;  India,  2.15;  United  Kingdom,  1.74. 

Communications. — At  the  end  of  ion  there  were  13,022  m.  of  railway  open  for  traffic. 
There  were  7070  m.  of  state  roads,  and  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  improvement. 
The  government  has  given  up  the  zone  tariff  on  railways,  and  has  raised  the  price  of  fares 
for  passengers  by  one-third.  When  the  zone  tariff  was  introduced  in  1889  tne  number  of 
passengers  increased  enormously,  from  5,500,000  in  1888  to  16,000,000  in  1890,  35,000,000 
m  1900,  and  67,000,000  in  1910,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  this  increased  went  to  the  main  lines. 
In  consequence  these  lines  became  congested,  while  the  secondary  lines  which  were  expected 
to  profit  by  the  tariff  remained  as  unprofitable  as  before. 

The  harbour  and  docks  at  Fiume  have  been  enlarged  and.  improved.  The  building  of 
two  large  shipbuilding  docks  has  been  begun,  and  the  government  has  bought  land  for  the 
erection  of  a  shipbuilding  yard.  Improvements  in  the  harbour  of  Budapest  were  in  19 12 
to  be  undertaken  shortly,  and  it  was  also  proposed  to  enlarge  the  famous  Kettenbriicke 
and  to  construct  another  bridge  over  the  Danube. 

Shipping  and  Navigation.— In  ipio  the  merchant  fleet  numbered  302  vessels  of  111,226 
tons,  114  vessels?  of  109,831  tons  bemg  steamers.  In  1910,  35,120  vessels  of  4,552,114  tons 
entered  at  all  ports,  while  Fiume  alone  was  entered  by  17,880  of  3,031,381  tons. 

Bosnia- Herzegovina} 

Constitution. — ^The  constitution  promised  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina  at  the  time  of  the 
annexation  was  proclaimed  on.  February  22,  1910.  It  extends  to  them  the  main  provis- 
ions of  the  Austrian  Constitution  as  regards  dvil  rights,  and  grants  the  provinces  a  local 
Diet  (see  History  below)  to  deal  with  all  local  matters.  The  bills  passed  by  the  Diet 
must  receive  the  assent  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  governments  before  they  can 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  common  affairs  of  the 
Monarchy  are  excluded  from  its  legislative  competence. 

The  provincial  government  has  four  departments,  for  internal  affairs,  finance,  justice, 
and  public  works,  while  the  chief  executive  is  vested  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Finance 
Minister,  who  is  also  the  governor  of  the  provinces. 

Population. — On  December  31, 1910,  Bosnia-Herzegovina  had  a  census  population  of 
1,898,044,  an  increase  of  329,952  or  2 1.04 per  cent  over  1895.  In  1910  there  were  77,167 
births,  and  51,834  deaths.  The  population  of  the  principal  towns  was:  Serajevo,  51,- 
872;Mostaf,  16,385;  Banjaluka^  14,793; Tuzla,  11,333  and  Bjelina,  10,069. 

*  See  E.  B.  iv,  279  et  seq. 
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AgricuUure. — Nearly  88.  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture* 
The  area  under  the  chief  crops  and  their  yield  in  191 1  were: — 


i               ; 

'  '  AtesL 
:(in  1,000  • 
acres.) 

Yield 
(in  1,000 

,  cwts.) 

t 

Area 

(in  1,000 
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(in  1,000 

cwts.) 

Wheat    .      .      . 

Rye 

Barley    . 

194 

30 
182 

1,428 

192 

1,292 

Oats. 

Maize 

Potatoes 

230 

515 
50 

1.568 

4.274 
1,270 

Cattle-breeding  and  shctep  farming  are  important.  In  1910  there  were  2,499,422  sheep^ 
1, 393»o68  goats,  1,308,030  cattle,  527,270  pigs,  and  221,971  horses. 

Trade.-^The  special  trade  of  the  provinces  (with  Austria-Hungary  and  foreign  countricsl 
amounted  in  10 10  to  £6,p25,ooo  imports  and  £5,645,000  exports.  There  are  1220  m.  of 
railways  open  for  traffic,  and  the  construction  of  about  200  m.  of  new  railways  was  started 
in  1912.  (O.  Brilliant.) 

II.  Political  History,  1909-1912 

The  Austro- Hungarian  Monarchy. — The  energetic  and  aggressive  policy  of  Baron 
Aerenthal  in  annexiiig  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  (Oct.  13,  1908)  was  certainly  expensive, 
Th  Mnns  -  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  successful,  and  its  very  sticcess  won  public  opinion  both  in  the 
ttoaot  Dual  Monarchy  itself  and  without.    To  soothe  Turkey's  susceptibilities 

Botnla^  a  sum  of  over  two  millions  sterling  was  paid  to  her  (Feb.  26, 1909),  but  when 
tiTZfgoyma,  g^fy^g^  ^nd  Montenegro  also  put  forward  claims  for  compensation,  it  seemed 
for  a  time  that  war  was  inevitable,  seeing  that  Baron  Aerenthal  would  recognise  no 
good  ground  for  the  claims.  It  only  demonstrated  the  strength  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
that  Russia,  on  the  recommendation  of  Germany,  withdrew  her  support  from  ServiA, 
and  when  Servia  abated  her  claim  (March  30,  1909)  it  was  no  difficult  task  to  settle 
matters  with  Montenegro  (April  6,  1909),  The  step,  pregnant  with  so  much  foi: 
Austria-Hungary,  which  Baron  Aerenthal  took  in  October  of  1908  was  an  accomplished 
fact  by  the  beginning  of  April  of  1909,  and  the  conferment  upon  him  of  the  title  of  Count 
by  the  Emperor  on  the  i8th  of  August  1909,  was  a  fitting  reward  for  his  work. 

To  maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans  was  the  aim  of  Austria-Hungary  through- 
out the  years  19 10  and  191 1;  to  maintain  the  status  quo  was  the  policy  bequeathed  by 
Count  Aerenthal  on  his  death  in  191 2  to  his  successor,  Count  Berchtold.  * 
A^aibaTM     "^^^  ^^^  Foreign  Minister  addressed  the  Delegations  for  the  first  time  in 
successor.       April  1912,  but  not  until  September  24,  191 2  did  he  make  a  striking  pro- 
nouncement.   It  was  to  the  effect  that  as  affairs  in  Macedonia  and  Albania 
were  becoming  "  troubled,*'  Austria-Hungary  had  "  proposed  to  the  Powers  an  exchange 
of  ideas  on  the  Balkan  situation.'*    The  object  in  view  was  to  encourage  Turkey  in  the 
reforms  it  was  then  inaugurating  to  restore  order  in  its  European  possessions 
tSur^BsJj^'  It  was  all  to  be  done  "  by  means  of  the  unanimous  cohesion  of  the  Powers 
polky.  ow  the  basis  of  maintaining  peace  and  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans." 

In  short,  it  was  intended  to  promote  an  agreement  between  all  the  Powers 
in  order  to  find  a  via  media  between  the  sovereign  rights  of  Turkey  and  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  Balkan  peoples.  All  the  Governments  signified  their  approval  of  the 
suggestion.  But  it  came  too  late.  By  the  middle  of  October  hostilities  between  the 
allied  Balkan  States  and  Turkey  had  already  commenced.  The  results  on  Austro- 
Hungarian  foreign  policy  are  dealt  with  elsewhere.  It  remains  to  trace  the  course  of 
domestic  politics  in  Austria  and  Hungary  from  1909. 

Austria. — Whereas  in  1909  the  prestige  of  Austria-Hungary  as  a  Power  in  Europe 
was  enhanced  by  the  policy  of  Count  Aerenthal,  its  internal  condition  was  greatly 
nelan-  troubled  by  reason  of  the  continued  racial  strife  and  opposition.  In 
guageqaes-  Austria  the  main  point  at  issue  continued  to  be,  as  it  had  long  been,  the 
«foatos««  language  question.  On  February  3,  1909,  two  laws  ivcre  introduced  into 
the  Reichsrat,  regulating  the  language  question  in  Bohemia  and  intending 

*  Count  Leopold  Berchtold,  born  March  18,  1863;  Secretary  of  Embassy  in  Paris,  1895; 
Councillor  of  Embassy  in  London,  1899;  at  St.  Petersburg,  1903;  Ambassador  at  St.  Peters* 
burg,  1906;  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  February  19,  1912. 
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to  improve  the  administration.  It  was  proposed  to  divide  Bohemia  into  numerous  dis- 
tricts according  to  language;  there  were  to  be  139  Czech,  95  Germans  and  5  mixed  areas 
of  this  kind.  The  Bills  were  debated  on  February  5th,  and  the  Czech  deputies  con- 
demned the  scheme  in  unmeasured  terms  and  raised  a  storm  in  the  House  by  their  wild 
and  unruly  conduct.  "  You  are  a  disgrace  to  Austria,"  flew  across  the  floor  from  the 
German  benches,  and  the  sentiment  only  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  So  impossible  did 
the  position  become  that  the  House  was  closed. 

Baron  von  Bienerth  (b.  1863),  the  Premier,  sought  to  win  some  measure  of  support 
from  all  paxties  by  reconstructing  his  Cabinet  so  as  to  include  representatives  from 
RpoottBtHw  every  party.  Baron  von  Hardt  became  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Baron 
Hon  of  the  von  Bilinski  went  to  the  Treasury;  Dr.  von  Hochenburger  obtained  the 
B*wje^  portfolio  for  Justice;  Count  Stiirgkh  became  Minister  of  Education;  Herr 
Wreba,  of  Railways;  Dr.  Weiskirchner,  of  Commerce;  Mars'hal  von  Georgi, 
of  Defence;  Herr  Ritt,  of  Public  Works,  and  Hen  Braf  of  Agriculture.  But  the  Czechs 
were  obdurate  and  asked  as  the  price  of  their  support  the  re-opening  of  the  Bohemian 
Diet  which  had  been  closed  because  of  German  obstruction.  To  this  demand  the 
Germans  were  deaf,  and  hence  the  Czechs  in  the  Reichsrat  had  recourse  to  the  same 
policy  to  which  the  Germans  in  the  Bohemian  Diet  had  resorted.  Nevertheless  the 
Government  maintained  itself  against  a  vote  of  censure  on  its  Bonian  land  policy^  which 
was  moved  by  Dr.  Shushtershitch,  one  of  the  Slav  deputies,  and  defeated. 

The  Ministry  continued  in  office  for  a  little  over  eight  months  (Feb.  nth  to 
Oct.  31,  1909).  It  broke  up  over  the  language  question,  on  which  the  pure.  German 
Cg^d^  jj5.  Crown  Lands — Upper  and  Lower  Austria^  Salzburg  and  Vorarlburg — took 
atnctiott  In  up  a  Arm  stand.  A  law  passed  the  Diets  of  these  provinces  making  German 
^  ^eicfrs-  t£e  only  language  of  the  schools  and  of  the  administration.  The  Imperial 
Cabinet  recommended  the  Bill  for  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  two  Czech  ministers,  who,  being  defeated  in  the  Cabinet,  forthwith 
resigned  (Nov.  2d).  The  victory  of  the  German  element  in  Austria  stirred  up  anew  the 
hate  of  the  Czechs,  whose  national  feelings  had  been  strengthened  by  the  Congress  at 
Warsaw,  held  earlier  in  the  year  (Aug.  1909).  They  accordingly  decided  on  a  policy 
of  thoroughgoing  obstruction  in  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  members  of  the  party  made 
speeches  of  12  and  13  hoiurs  duration  (Dec.  15-19, 1909).  In  consequence  of  this  policy 
the  House  sat  for  86  consecutive  hours,  virtually  doing  nothing.  To  make  such  a  course 
impossible  in  the  future,  new  rules  of  procedure  were  adopted  (Dec.  19,  1909). 

The  language  question  had  occupied  so  much  parliamentary  time  that  little  was  left 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Budget.    But  the  Budget  this  year  demanded  more  atten- 
tion than  usual.     For  the  first  time  since  1888  there  was  a  deficit,  the 
1909.  amount  being  over  six  millions  sterling.    The  acquisition  of  Bosnia  and 

Herzegovina  was  responsible  for  this  to  some  extent;  also  the  cost  Of  the 
administration,  which  was  steadily  increasing,  owing  largely  to  national  jealousies. 
In  many  cases  one  school  would  suffice  where  there  were  actually  two  and  sometimes 
even  more;  but  since  it  became  necessary  to  give  each  nationality  its  own  schools,  the 
difficulty  could  not  well  be  avoided.  New  revenues  were  therefore  necessary,  and  on 
the  23d  of  December  1909  a  provisional  budget  for  six  nwnths  was  agreed  to,  which 
included  higher  spirit  duties,  a  pu-ogressive  income  tax  and  death  duties. 

As  in  the  House  itself,  so  in  the  country,  racial  antagonism  was  particularly  marked 
during  1909,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Bienerth  nunistry  showed  more  energy 
^^  in  repressing  outbursts  than  many  of  its  predecessors.     Especially  trouble- 

^BoAemlib  some  were  the  student  riots  at  Prague  during  the  fiirst  three  months  of  the 
year.  Not  till  the  police  charged  the  crowd  with  bayonets  (March  '28th) 
was  there  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  student  differences  were  only  one  aspect  of  the 
racial  feuds,  which  expressed  themselves  in  other  ways  as  well.  For  instance,  in  Janu- 
ary, there  was  an  attack  on  Czech  postal  officials  at  Eger;  at  Cracow  the  Czech  popula- 
tion resolved  on  a  boycott  of  German  commercial  houses;  on  January  29th  Baron  Stem* 
berg,  a  prominent  Czech  leader,  roused  German  feeling  by  declaring  that  Bohemia  was 
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inkabhed  by  Czechs  and  tohters.  .  Thoagk  for  a  time  there  was  a  cessation  c^  hostili- 
ties, race  opptosttion  smoiddered.  That  it  had«not  abated  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  confeicnce  of  Austrian  Cathoiks  fixed  for  the  first  week  in  September  in  Vienna 
had  to  be  postponed  because  it  was  feared  that  national  ill-feeling  would  break  it  up. 
The  Czechs  were  not  the:«uily  discontented  eiement  in  Austria.  There  were  also 
difficulties  with  the  Italian:  subjectsof  the  Empire,  who  had  long  been  clamouring  for  ao 

Italian  University  at  Trieste.  But  the  Slav  nationaHties  had  also  put  for- 
Jm^SiS  ward  a  similar  request;  and  while  the  Government  were  willing  to  meet  the 
QusMtkM,        Italian  demand,  they  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  listen  to  the  Slavs. 

Hence  they  were  in  somewhat  of  a  difficulty.  However,  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Reichsrat  (Jan;  20,  1909)  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Italian  Faculty  of  law,  to  be  attached  to  tbe  Vienna  University.  But  this  did  not  con- 
tent the  Italians,  chiefly  because  they  considered  the  capital  imsuitable,  and  more  than 
that,  because  in  the  proposed  scheme  lectures  in  German  were  optlonaL  So  the  scheme 
was  shelved  foi  the  quotnent,  and  the  Italian 'agitation  continued.  Several  alternative 
proposals  were  put  forward  by  the  Goveminent,  but  none  of  them  found  acceptance,  and 
on  May  14th  1910^  two  hundred  •  Italian  students  demonstrated  in  front  of  the 
Parliament  buildings  in  favour  of  a  full  university  at  Trieste.  No  sooner  did  the 
Italians  recommence  their  campaign  than  the  othet  nationalities  again  put  forward 
similar  demands.  The  Czechs,  who  already  had  a  university  of  their  own  at  Prague, 
clamoured  for  a  second  one  at  Brtinn;  the  Ruthenians  abo  demanded  a  seat  of  learning, 
though  they  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  locality;  the  Slavonians  pressed  for  a  University 
at  Laibachi  and  the  Rumanians  asked  that  the  University  of  Czemowitz  should  become 
a  Rumanian  academic  centre.  The  Government  could  not  possibly  satisfy  all  the 
demands,  partly;  f<»r  lack  of  funds  and  partly  because  it  was  not  politic  to  accentuate 
national  differences  still. more.  As  it  was,  student  riots  were  numerous  enough;  on  Jtily 
I,  19 10  a  seri<^us  conflict  between  Poles  and  Ruthenians  occurred  at  Lemberg. 

The  Agram  trial  was  another  illustration  of  the  determined  policy  of  the  Government 
to  maintain  order  with  a  firm  hand.    The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Slav  elements  in  the 

Empire  expressed  itself  in  sympathy  with  the  Servians,  and  it  was  alleged 
THaL^"^     that  an  extensive  Slav  movement  was  on  foot  to  wrest  Croatia,  Slavoniia 

and.Bosnia  from  Austria-Hungary  in  order  to  join  them  to  Servia,  with  the 
view  of  forming  a  "  Greater  Servia."  Fifty-three  persons,  mostly  traders  and  teachers, 
were  accused  of  high  treason;  the  trial. lasted  f^om  March  3  to  October  5,  1909,  and 
tbirty-^one  of  the  accused  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude.  The 
evidence  was  somewhat  flimsy,  and  an  appeal  was  lodged  against  the  decision,  which 
ended  (Nov.  22, 1910)  in  the  quashing  of  the  sentences. 

An  echo  of  this  case  was  the  Fiiedjung  trial.  The  Servian  conspiracy  had  naturally 
been  commented  upon  in  the  press,  and  among  odiers.  Dr.  Henry  Fried jung,  a  publicist 

of  some  note,  had.  written  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  iVeue /^r«M  Pre^je 
Frfetfikmtf  ^  March  25,  1909,  in  which  he  accused  the  leaders  of  the  Serbo-Croatian 
ouflk^       Party  (Dr.  Tuskan  and  Messrs.  Vinkowitsch  and  Supilo)  of  having  received 

subsidies  from  the  Servian  Government.  The  three  persons  named  brought 
an  action  foe  libel  against  Dr.  Friedjuiq;  (September  9-22,  1909),  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  proved  that  the  documents  on  whkfa  Friedjung  had  based  his  accusations 
had  been  forged.    He  thereupon /withdrew  hb  charge  and  the  case  was  dropped. 

The  racial  conflicts  were  as  bitter  as  ever  in  the  year  1910.  Neverthdess  the  smooth 
drift  >  of  foreign  affairs  left  the  Government  free  to  become  master  in  its  own  house. 
jj^^  Moreover,  the  p^son^ty  of  the  £mperor  did  much  to  give  it  support  in- 

BiM0em^^      directly;  the  celebrationi  of  his  eightieth  birthday  (Aug.  18,  i9io]...Qnly 
gJJJ2J*         heightened  the  patriotic  feelings  of  large  masses  of  peof^e.    Hence  ther^n^rk 

of  the  Government  was  facilitated  somewhat,  and  it 'made  fair  progress. 
It' strengthened  the  army  and  navy,  it  made  commeirial  treaties  with  the  Balkah 
States,' and.it  promulgated  a  constitution  for  Bosnia-Herzegovina^  For  defence  no  less 
a  sum  than  twelve  mDlions  was  voted,  besides  about  ^(900,000  annually  in  addition,  and 
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for  social  insurance  some  three  to  four  millions  sterling.    The  Reidisrat  therefore  passed 
bills  for  extensive  loans,  and  on  June  24th  the  Budget  for  19x0  was  agreed  to. 

In  both  Austria  and  Hungary  the  ministries  appeared  to  be  stronger  than  the  Opposi- 
tion parties,  even  though  their  majorities  were  very  small.    The  smallness  of  the 

majorities,  however,  rendered  their  position  so  UDcertain  that  when  a 
J^^^f^      question  arose  on  which  the  parties  were  not  united  the  situation  might 

become  mipossible.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  m  Austna;  the  stone  of 
stumbling  was  the  Canal  policy  of  the  Government.  :  As  early  as  1901  the  Korber  minis- 
try had  overcome  obstruction  by  holding  out  the  promise  of  an  extensive  programme  of 
public  works,  more  especially  the  construction  of  numerous  canals,  in  which  Czechs  and 
Germans  were  alike  interested.  But  the  cost  of  the  scheme  had  proved  too  high,  and 
though  the  necessary  bills  had  actually  passed,  the  work  was  never  cauried  out.  Part  of 
the  plan  had  been  the  canalisation  of  Galician  waterways,  and  the  Pc^es  now  pressed 
for  their  realisation  (Nov;  24, 1910).  The  resolution  of  Moraszewski  was  carried  by  257 
votes  to  128,  and  for  thirteen  days  longer  the  Cabinet  held  out,  hoping  that  the  matter 
Retigaadoa  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  insisted  on*.  The  Poles,  however,  were  determined  to  make 
oftiie  the  most  of  their  victory,  and  on  December  12th  the  Bienerth  ministry 

maruv         resigned.    The  Emperor  requested  it  to  carry  on  the  work  of  government 

until  a  successor  should  be  appointed.  .In  the  meantime  the  House  agreed 
to  a  provisional  budget  for  three  months  (Dec.  i6th)  and  also  extended  the  Charter  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  until  February  i9ri. 

The  reason  for  the  Government's  defeat  on  the  Canal  issue  was  the  imp>ossibility  of 
uniting  the  Germans  and  Czechs,  both  of  whom  would,  in  normal  circumstances,  have 
aermaa  aad  v®^®^  ^^^  the  Government  on  this  question.  But  they  were  as  far  as  ever 
Cxeeb  from  any  agreement  on  the  language  question.     An  attempt  on  the  part  of 

to  £r 'i^^      the  Premier  to  unite  them  by  a  personal  appeal  to  the  leaders  of  the  opposing 

'^  clubs  "  proved  fruitless.  Keen  as  the  opposition  Was  in  Vienna,  it  was 
keener  still  in  Prague,  where,  as  a  result  of  the  obstructionist  policy  <rf  the  Germans,  the 
Bohemian  Diet  had  to  be  adjourned  after  sitting  four  da3rs  (Feb.  8,  i^io),  because  it 
could  do  no  business.  From  February  8th  to  September  30th  the  Diet  was  not  in  ses- 
sion, and  as  a  result,  since  the  local  budget  could  not  be  got  through  the  House,  the 
Executive  had  to  decide  on  a  policy  of  economy,  which  included  deleting  items  of  expen- 
diture for  humanitarian  and  educational  purposes.  No  less  a  sum  than  three-quarters 
of  a  million  sterling  was  thus  eliminated,  and  one  consequence  was  that  280  lunatics  had 
to  be  released  from  the  State  asylums.  Nevertheless,  the  language  struggle  continued. 
On  September  20,  1910,  a  conference  took  place  at  Cracow  between  Grermans  and 
Czechs  with  a  view  to  some  settlement,  the  Germans  intimating  their  readiness  to  meet 
the  other  side  half  way.  Thereupon. the  Diet  was  summoned  for  September  50th.  On 
October  20th  the  conference  was  renewed,  and  a  temporary  agreement  was  arrived  at. 
According  to  this  all  self-governing  communities  should  choose  their  official  language  as 
they  wished.  In  Prague,  however,  all  notices  should  be  issued  in  both  languages,  but 
the  seal  of  the  city  and  the  names  of  the  streets  were  to  remain  Czech.  It  seemed  as 
though  some  settlement  was  in  view.  But  on  November  17, 1910,  the  Germans  declared 
their  inability  to  accept  the  compromise,  and  once  mote  the  Diet  had  to  be  dosed 
(Dec.  14th)  without  any  provision  having  been  made  for  the  financial  needs  of  the  year. 
The  result  was  that  Bohemia  had  to  face  a  deficit  of  over  two  millions  sterling. 

The  strug^e  in  Bohemia  was  embittered  by  an  agitiation  to  throw  off  the  authority 
of  the  Catholic  Church  (Las  von  Rom  Bewegung),    On  the  20th  of  April  a  mass  meeting 

was  held  in  Johahnesberg,  which  resolved  on  a  policy  of  leaving  the  Church, 

CdnrftoiA;  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^  '5^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ap{X)inted  for  the  purpose.  On  May  6lh 
Mov0m9nt  there  was  a  demonstration  in  front  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  by  several 
hundred  divorced  men  and  woroien,  who  demanded  that  the  CivO  Code 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  of  divorced  persons  remanying^  and  threatened  to 
leave  the  Church  otherwise.  From  the  9th  to  the  13th  of  September  the  Congress 
^  Austrian  Catholics  met  at  Innsbruck,  and  on  the  nth  a  counter  demonstration  of  over 
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a  tliousand  persona  was  held,  demanding  the  separation  ol  the  State  from  the  Chiirch, 
and  freedom  of  the  schools  from  clerical  influence. 

The  racial  conflict  in  Bohemia  found  its  counterpart  in  Galicia  and  Moravia;  Where 
hatred  of  the  German  element  increased  in  strength,  more  especially  after  the  50Qth 
celebration  Quly  15th)  of  the  Battle  of  Tannenberg,^  wluch  recalled  andent  hatred  and 
showed  itself  in  persecution.  In  otoe  community,  Themenau,  in  Lower  Austria,  the 
elected  corporation  was  removed  (July  28th)  because  of  its  anti^German  excesses;  and 
was  replaced  by  a  Government  commissary. 

The  promulgation  of  a  constitution  for  Bosnia-HerzegOYina  was  in  striking  contrast 
to  this  last  fact.    The  two  provinces  had  been  annexed  in  1908,  and  the  constkution 

was  proclaimed  on  February  23,  igiow  The  Diet,  chosen  by  universal 
0/ bmojSm''  ^u^^^S^  ^  competent  to  deal  with  provincial  finances,  taxes,  railways;  police 
HgmgortmL  public  works,  civil. and  criminal  law,  always  subject  to  Auatiian  or  Hungari- 
an veto.  There  are  three  divisions  of  the  electorate,  and  in  all  three  the 
number  of  representatives  in  the  Diet  is  flxed  according  to  the  number  of  ihhabkants 
professing  each  religion,  the  Jews  have  one  seat,  the  Roman  Catholics  sixteen)  the 
Mussulmans  twenty-four,  and  the  Orthodox  thirty->one.  The  Govenunent  appoints 
also  twenty  members,  including  the  spMritual  heads  of  the  four  religious  communities. 
The  President  and  Vice-Pre$ident3  of  the  Assembly  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor  every 
session,  each  religion  being  represented,  and  holding  the  presidency  in  tum^  On  June 
14th  the  new  Diet  was  openied  by  th^  £mperor  in  person,  the  occasion  being  marked  by 
an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Governor,  General  Vareschantn;  and  one  Of  the  first  acts 
of  the  Diet  was  to  pass  a  unanimous  resolution  declaring  the  constitution  too  narrow  and 
not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people.  •    -         . 

But  the  Austrian  Cabinet  crisis  of  December  19x0  required  immediate  attention, 
and  little  regard  was  likely  to  be  had  to  the  denoumda  of  the  new  Diet,,  though  it  did 

receive  a  good  deal  of  sympathy.  On  January  9,  191 1,  the  Cabinet  was 
CtfttoeiT  reconstructed.  Baron  Bienerth  remained,  and  portfolios  were  given  to 
te^iMMi.      members  of  the  German,  Czech  and  Polish  parties.    But  the  Slav  element 

was  strong  in  the  Cabinet;  the  Germans,  therefore,  disliked  it,  and  already 
on  its  first  appearance  opposition  was  threatened.  Its  immediate  work  was  to  renew 
the  charter  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Baxik.  This  passed  smoothly  enough,  but  fiirther 
effective  work  was  impossible  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Czechs  and  the  Social 

Democrats.  The  Ministry  accor<Ung]y  appealed  to  the  country,  and  in 
Bhc^c?'  June  the  General  Election  brought  about  a  somewhat  different  rearrange- 
Jma9i9ih      ment  of  parties  in  th^  Housew    The  German  Nationalists  obtained  100 

seats;  the  Christian  Socialists  (Germana)  73;  the  Social  Democnts  (Ger- 
man Club)  49;  the  United  Bohemian  Club  $4;  the  Social  Domocrats  (Bohemian  Club) 
25;  the  Poles  70;  the  Social  Democrats  (Polish  Club)  9;  the  Ukraine  Union  28;  the 
Croatio-Slavonian  Coalition  27;  the  Dalmatian  Clnb  7;  the  Unio  lalwa  21;  and  Inde-; 
pendent^  2$.  The  result  was  that  the  Social  Democrats  became  the  most  influential 
party.  Moreover,  Baron  Bienerthi  having  been  defeated  at  the  polls,  was  succeeded 
D  SiatwUt  ^^  Baron  Gautsch*  as  Premier;  He  did  not  hold  office  long;  the  task  of 
p^^hUukT^    attempting  to  unite  Germans  and  Czechs  was  utterly  hopde$$, .  and  on 

October  31,  1911,  Baron  Gautsch  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Sturgkh.'    The 

change  of  p^rsonnd  did  not  denote  any  change  in  policy*    Parliamentary  bufsihess 

showed  the  same  characteristics  this  year  as  it  did  in  previous -yeajr^ — obstruction  and  no 

progress,  and  when  the  end  of  the  year  approached  no  budget  had  been  passed*  >' 

It  was  not  very  different  in  1912,  when  the  great  bone  of  contention  wa3  the  Army 

^  Battle  of  Tatinenbeiv  on  July*  15,  15 10,  wliere  a  Polish-Llthiiafiiaii  army  defeated  80,- 
000  Germaa  Knigihts  unckr  the  leadership  of  Ulrich  von  Jungingen.       ... 

*  Paul  Gautsch  von  Frankentburn,  born  February  26,  1&51 ;  in  the  Ministry  of  Education 
1885-1893  and  1895-97;  made  a  peer  1890;  Premier  and  Minister  of.  the  Interior  1897-98; 
Premier  1904-06.  ^  ^ 

'Karl  Stfiiigkh,  born  October  ^o,  1859;  entered  Ministry  of  Education  1880;  Minister 
of  Education  1909. 
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fiiU»  which  nearly  upset  the  Stttrgkh  administifation.    The  catastn^he  was  averted 
only  by  the  personal  appeal  of  the  Emperor.    The  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
^titMOom^  tion  were  accentnated  by  the  serious  misfortune  that  befell  Count  Stttrgkh, 
^i9U*  who  was  threatened  with  blindness  (May  15,  191 2),  and  it  was  therefore 

necessary  to  appoint  an  acting  Premier  in  Baron  von  Reinhold,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  After  much  negotiation,  the  Army  Bill  was  passed,  and  the  crisis 
averted.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  Bsdkans  in  October  191 2  turiied  attention  to 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  and  the  internal  strife  of  factions  flagged  in  consequence. 

Economically  the  year  1911  was  one  of  fair  prosperity,  chiefly  because  of  the  two 
successive  good  harvests  (1910-11).  The  total  volume  of  trade  was  large,  though 
manufacturers  and  traders  complained  that  the  margin  of  profits  was  inade- 
B^^mh  Q^*^®»  owing  to  the  continued  high  prices  of  food,  and  the  remarkable  rise 
Pr9p>B8B,  in  rents  in  most  of  the  large  towns.  In  consequence  of  these  burdens  on  the 
working  classes  the  Socialists  organised  a  demonstration  in  the  summer. 
The  rrowd  became  so  threatening  that  it  was  necessary  to  order  a  cavalry  charge.  When 
the  House  met  the  incident  was  discussed,  and  during  the  sitting  a  man  in  the  gallery 
fired  at  Dr.  Hochenburger,  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

Commerce  was  favourably  affected  by  the  various  commercial  treaties  passed  in 
1909  and  1910.  The  treaty  with  Servia  came  into  force  on  January  24, 191 1 ,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  long  tariff  war.  Austria  stood  to  gain  chiefly  by  the  importation  of  slaugh- 
tered cattle  from  Servia.  These  would  be  sui^lemented  by  the  exportation  of  cattle  from 
Bulgaria,  by  the  treaty  which  came  into  force  on  April  32,  191 2.  With  Montenegro 
likewise  a  commercial  treaty  was  ratified  on  March  4,  191a. 

As  regards  social  legislation,  the  only  enactment  of  importance  was  the  law  Qune 
3,  1 9 10)  forbidding  night- work  for  women,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  international 
agreement  of  Berne.  It  came  into  force  on  August  i,  19 11  (in  the  case  of  the  raw  sugar 
industry  it  wiD  take  effect  in  1914). 

Hungary, — In  Hungary  the  prolonged  political  crisis  of  1909  came  to  an  end  on 
January  17-18,  1910,  with  the  succession  by  Count  Khuen-Hedervary^  to  the  Premier- 
ship.   His  Cabinet  was  one  of  moderate  views,  yet  when  the  House  met 
5*2/^*'*"'    (Jan.  24,  1 9x0)  it  passed  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  new  ministry 
Miatt^      by  an  overwhelming  majority.    The  Premier  relied  by  adjourning  the 
House  for  eight  weeks.    The  time  was  utilized  by  the  establishment  of  the 
**  National  Party  of  Work,"  under  the  leadership  of  Count  Tisza.     It  appealed  to  the 
nation  for  support,  pointing  out  that  it  was  impossible  to  realize  the  demands  of  the 
Independent  and  Kossuth  parties,  seeing  that  the  Crown  would  new  agree 
^Jj^^j*****  to  the  Hungarian  word  of  command,  and  that  an  independent  Hungarian 
Wotk,  Bank  had  not  sufficient  credit.  =   It  was  necessary  to  form  a  party  which 

should  bring  about  harmony  between  the  Crown  and  the  people,  and  make 
possible  a  constructive  policy.-  On  March  21st  the  House  was  recalled  to  be  dissolved, 
and  the  violent  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  Kossuth  and  Justh  parties,  followed 
by  street  rioting  by  the  Social  Democrats,  disgusted  moderate  men  still  more. 

On  Mirch  «2d  the  Hduse  was  dissolved,  and  when  in  Jtmethe  new  elections  were 
held,  the  Government  received  a  large  majority—- 246^s6atsout  of  a  total  of  413,  whereas 
the  Independent  Party  in  its  two  sections  received  only  SJ.     Consequently 
^j^ipJS!^        the  Hungarian  Parliament  was  able  after  a  long  interval  to  get  legislative 
Work  donef.    TTie  House  was  opened  on  June  ^  j,  19 10,  and  the  speech  from 
the  Throne  referred  to  '*  the  most  urgent  and  immediate  task  of  regulating  the  suffrage 
question  anew."    The  Government  promised  to  introduce  a  bill  **  on  the  basis  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  which  while  being  in  full  consonance  with .  the  unity  ci  the 
SJj^JJJjj'       national  character  of  the  Hungarian  State  will  yet  be  in  accord  with  the 
deraandis  of  the  development  of  democracy."    Other  measures  that  were 
passed  included  a  bill  sanctioning  foreign  loans  and  the  Census  Bill. 

*  Count  Caroly  Khuen-Belasi-Hedcrvary,  bom  June  23,  1849;  entered  Parliament  1875; 
Ban  of  Croatia  1 883-1903;  Premier  1903  and  again  in  19 10. 
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The  Indet>eiideDt  Party,  bcywever;  still  maintained  theii  old  programme  and  resorted 
to  obstructionist  methods  in  order  to  make  themselves  heard.    In  November  191 1  things 

came  to  such  a  pass  that  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  new  rules  of  procedure  to 
^^^^^  make  obstnictioB  impossible.  The  Opposition  was  unyielding,  and.  the 
meat    '       Hottse  witfiessed  diflgraoeful  scenes,  the  upshot  of  which  was  that  the 

Cabinet  came  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Kossuthists  with  regard  to  the 
Antiy  BilL  But  the  basis  of  thia  agreement  the  Crown  was  unable  to  recognise;  where- 
upon Count  Khuen-Hedtfvary  tendered  his  resignation  (March  6,  1912).  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Crown,  however,  the  Premier  agreed  to  go  on  acting  as  First  Minister, 
especially  as  the  Emperor  threatened  to  abdicate  if  he  would  not  (March  31, 1912).  It 
was  intended  that  he  should  try  to  smooth  oyer  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  But 
difficult  as  the  state  of  affairs  waa,  it  was  intensified  by  the  policy  of  the  Gsovernment  in 
Croatia.    In  Detember  191  x  the  General  Elections  lor  the  Diet  had  been  held,  and  the 

Government  were  defeated,  obtaining  only  21  seats,  whereas  the  Serbo- 
AbB^tititm  Croatian  coalition  obtained  24  and  the  Allied  Croatian  Right  27.  Hence 
Ct^aikL         the  Diet  was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  January  191 2,  without  meeting. 

Preparations  for  a  bew  election  were  at  onoe  commenced,  but  the  Govern- 
ment, fearing  a  recurrence  of  the  results,  stopped  the  electioneering  and  suspended 
Croatian  autonomy.  A  new  Ban,  M.  Cuvaj,  was  appointed  as  Royal  Commissioner 
(April  3, 1912),  and  virtually  a  despotism  was  esl;ablished.  A  movement  of  protest  at 
once  grew  up.  By  the  middle  of  April  191 2  it  was  beginning  to  take  practical  measures, 
such  as  the  proclamation  of  a  boycott  of  all  goods  coming  from  Hungary. 

The  Khuen-Hedervary  Cabinet  waa.1iBable.-t9  maintain  itself,  and  on  April  17, 191 2, 
it  resigned.    Three  days  later  the  Emperor-King  entrusted  Dr.  de  Lukacs,  Minister  of 

Finance,  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet.  The  ministers  of  the  late 
*^*j|JJ*5^*  cabinet  joined  the  new  ministry,  and  Dr.  Lukacs  attempted  to  find  means  of 
tte^rvaty.  coming  to  some  understanding  with  the  Kossuth  Party  with  a  view  to  intro- 
ducing the  Army  Reform  measure  (April  21,1912).  The  negotiations  failed, 
and  the  only  method  of  overcoming  obstruction  in  the  House  seemed  to  be  by  an 
abusive  interpretation  of  the  standing  orders.  Count  Tisza,  who  favoured  such  a 
rmrxAiM  ^^^''se,  was  elected  President  of  the  Chamber  (May  22,  19 r 2),  and  bfcfore 
AUaiMUy,        ^^"8  ^^  carried  through  his  policy  with  great  success.    On  June  4, 1912,  he 

secured  the  adoption  of  the  Army  Bill,  and— after  36  Opposition  deputies 
had  been  removed  by  the  police  and  the  rest  had  left  the  Chamber — of  a  bill  to  increase 
the  annual  contingent  of  Honvdd  recruits.  His  action  was  approved  by  the  Monarch 
(June  12,  1912),  but  the  Opposition  were  by  no  means  cowed.  When  Parliament  met 
after  the  recess  tScpt.  17,  1912)  the  same  tactics  were  resorted  to  by  the  dissatisfied 
party  and  similarly  met  by  the  President.  For  two  days  the  Chamber  presented  a 
scene  of  disorder,  and  on  Sept.  i8th  the  majority  of  the  Deputies  adjourned  sine  die. 

Despite  these  proceedings  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  Finance  was  able  to  declare 
(Sept.  23,  1912)  that  the  fiscal  year  ended  with  a  surplus  of  over  2 J  millions  sterling. 

That  was  accountable  by  the  fact  that  the  year  was  on  the  whole  a  prosper- 
^t^^greMM*       ^^^  ^^®  '^^  Hungary.    One  way  in  which  the  improved  conditions  showed 

themselves  was  an  enormous  development  in  the  building  trade.  In  Buda 
Test  atone  no  less  than  600  new  houses  were  completed,  many  of  them  very  large  ones. 
But  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  Hfe,  particularly  of  meat,  continued  to  rule  very  high  in 
the  towns,  and  in  all  probability  the  high  price  of  food  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of 
farmers.  That  agriculture  was  a  profitable  business  was  evidenced  by  the  intmense 
increase  in  the  value  of  land  and  the  rise  in  rents. 

Obiiuary.—Oi  famous  people  who  have  died  since  1^09  the  follQwing  may  be  mentioned. 

iQop>-^*on  July  9,  Count  Badbni  (b.  1836),  Austrian  Premier  from  i^  to  1897  (see 
Ei  B.  ill,  341-36). 

x^o;— on  February  8,  Dr.  Franz  von  Juraschek  (b.  1850),  President  of  the  Statis- 
tical Commission^  on  March  10,  Dr;  Karl  Lueger  (b*  1844),  Chief  Burgomaster  of  Vienna, 
and  a  well-known  anti-Semite  (see  £.  B,  HI  35-38);  on  nme  20,  Cbristine  Hebbel  (b. 
l8i8)v  widow  of  the  poet  Frederick  Hebbel  (£.  P*  xhu  16&),  and  formerly  a  famous  actress* 
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on  September  30, 'Joseph  Kainz  (b.  1858),  one  of  the  foremost  actors  of;hi«  d^y  (se0  E.  B, 
xvii,  34) ;  on  November  2,.M aj-  Gbn.  {Robert  von  Sterneck  (b.  183Q),  geographer,  specially 
known  for  researches  in  the  determination  of  gravity,  and  for  his  work  in  designing  pendulum 
apparatus  (see  E.  B.  viii,  809;  xii,  386). 

jpr/:-— on  January  22,  Gabriel  Ugron  (b.  i8a8),  a  weU-known  Hungarian  Oerical 
Deputy  who  was  a  staunch  opponent  of  the  Triple  Alliance;  oa February  11,  Baron  Albert 
VON  Rothschild  (b.  18^5),  head  of  the  Vienna  bouse;  on  May  4,  Charles  de  Hieronymi 
(b.  1837),  Hungarian  Minister  of  the  Interior  1803,  and  of  Commerce  and  Railways  J903-04 
and  1909;  on  May  18,  Gustav  Mahler  (b.  i860),  a  famous  composer  and  orchestral  con- 
ductor; on  May  2t.  Baron  Banfpy  (b.  1844),  Frennier  of  Hungry  i89$**99  (««  ^'  B.  iii, 
315);  on  June  ro,  Adolf  WHiBRANDT  (b^  1837),  the  poet»  dramatist,  novelist,  Pirector  of  the 
Hofburg  Theatre  in  Vienna  1881-87  (see  E.  B.  jcxyiii,  631);  on.  December  2^,  Count  Ferpi- 
nand  Zichy  (b.  1829),  the  Hungarian  statesman  {E.  B.  xxviii,  979). 

1012: — on  February  17,  Baron  Loys  von  Aerenthal  (b.  1854),  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  1906-1912  (see  E.  B.  iii;  2^;  ix,  951),  whose  name  wilt  be  associated  with 
the  annejUtion  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina;  on  August  219,  Baron  Heinrich  Calice  (b.  182 1), 
Austro-Hungari^n  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  1880-^906;  in  September,  Jaroslav 
Vrchlicky  (b. ,  1853), .  the  Czech  poet  and  dramatist  (see '  E.  B.  tv,  155);  on  Dec.  22, 
David  Heinrich  MOller  (b.  1846),  professor  of  Semitic  Languages  at  Vienna  University, 
a  well-known  Orientalist  (dee  E,  B.  xxv,  356a,  »,  264b,  »t,  620c);  on  Dec.  23,  .Prince 
George  Const antinb  Czartoryskj  (b.  1828),  member  of  the  Austrian  Upper  House,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  famous  Polish  family  (see  J^  B.  xxi,  917b;  vii,  721-2. 

AtUhorities, — R.  W.  Seton  Watson,  Absolulistn  in  Croatia  (1912);  Tames  Baker,  VI tts/m: 
Her  people  and  their  homeland  (1912);  J.  Grunzd,  HhndHspolitik  und  Aiugleich  in  Oesterreich- 
Vngam  (1912):  F.  Heiderich  and  S.  Schlider,  OesterreicH-Vngafn  als  Wirtsdtaftsgebiei  (1912); 
W.  Fedem^  Der  Oesterreichiscke  Volkswirtfur  Ind^s$rie  und  Finawsw^$en  (19 12)^ 

(M.  Epstein.) 
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Papidatum,— The  total  population  of  Belgium,  according  to  the  census  returns  of 
Decenxbei:  31, 1910,  was  7,423,784,  ^a increase  of  10.91  per  cent  since  the  census  of  190a 
01  these)  2,822^.005  spoke  Flemish,  and  2,574,805  French;  700,997  spoke  both  Flemish 
and  French,  and  there  was  besides  a  very  small  minori^ty  who  spoke  German.  The 
population. of  the  four  chief  qi ties,  with  their  "  agglom^ratioQs  ".  (Salenbe)  were:— 
Brussels  720,347;  Antwerp  39^,255; iiege  242,357;  Ghent  210,428. 

Political  History, — The  Constitutional  provisions  which  came  into  force  at  the  death 
of  King  Leopold  It  (see  E.  B,  jcvi,  461)  on  December  17, 1909,  were  a  good  illustration 
of  the  theory  that  in  Belgium  all  the  powers  in  the  State  are  delegated  (Art.  25).  Until 
the. oath  has  been  administered  to  the  new  king  before  the  Chambers,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  head  of  the  State,  under  the  constitution,  are  vested  in  the  Cabinet  Council 
{conseil  des  Ministns).^  by  whom  they  are  exer(:ised  in  the  name  of  the  nation  (Art.  79)- 
They  are  empowered  to  make  decisions  and  give  assent  to  laws.  Belgium  virtually 
ceases  to  be  a  ^lonar^hy  during  the  interregnum,  which  lasts,  at  most,  for  ten  days. 

On  December  14, 1909,  Leopold  II  was  still  ;ible  to  aftix  his  signature  to  the  act  which 
put  recruiting  for  the  army  ona  new  footing,  a  reform  on  which  he  was  deeply  set.  That 
date  marks  the  end  of  the  system  of  drawing  lots  and  paying  substitutes.  Military 
service  is  now  required  of  one  son  out  of  every  family,  though  some,  especially  ecclesiastics, 
are  still  exempt.  The  period  varies  from  fifteen  months  to  two  years.  The  average 
peace  effective  pf  the  army  consisted  in.  191 2  of  about  44,595  men,  with  a  yearly  levy 
of  17,481  men;  the  total  eJQfective  strength  in  191 1  was  given  as  182,770  ofificers  and  men. 
Proposals  were  being  mooted  however  for  putting  every  alble-bodied  Belgian  through  a 
term  of  military  service,  which  would  greatly  increase  the  tightin^  strength  of  the  country.^ 

^  S^  Ei  B.  iii,  668  H  seq.  <      . 

*  When  the  Belgian  legislature  met  in  November  1912  and  the  Premier,  M.  de  Broqueville, 
made  his  ministerial  declaration  of  policy,  he  miade  a  pointed  reference  to  the  probable  need 
of  strengthening  the  army,  which  formed  the  theme  of  an  Important  artkle  on  i>6cember 
^rd  in  the  London  Times  from  the  pen  of  its  military  correspondent.  Recent  events,  said 
M.  de  Bro(|ueviUe,  had  compelled  the  Government  to  inquire  whether  the  etate  of  their 
military  organisation  wa«  such  that  it  coirid  meet  the  necessities  of  the  day.  In  allusion 
to  the  guarantee  of  Belgian  interests  and  neutrality  by  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  1839* 
k^**^?!^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  grouping  of  the  Great  Powers  had  resulted  in  alliances  and  entfntes 
whicn  might,  m  case  of  war,  "remove  from  the  gnarantee  the  value  which  the  neutrality  « 
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There  has  been  Uttle  change  in  Belgian  policy  with  the  new  reign,  though  in  character 
King  Albert  is  altogether  unlike  his  predecessor.  The  new  King's  civil  list,  as  {U'ovided 
by  the  Constitution  (Art.  77),  was  fixed  for  the  entire  reign,  at  the  same  amount  as  that 
of  Leopold  Ur-£-i3^,ooo  per  Jinnum. 

The  Government  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  party.  Up  to  the  end 
of  1912  not  a  sitiigle  Socialist  burgomaster  had  been  appointed  by  the  king,  but  in  most 
latge  cities  a  Liberal  fills  that  office. 

.  By-elections  during  1910  had  to  some  extent  pulled  down  the  Catholic  majority  in 
padiainent,  but  at  the  general  elections  of  191 2  they  were  returned  in  stiJl  greater  force, 
a  result  all  the  more  striking  as  a  sign  of  public  opinion,  considering  that  Proportional 
Representation,  is  sui^xwed  to  act  as  a  check  <m  sudden  revulsions  of  thit  kind.  On 
June  X7tb  the  Cabinet  of  M.  Schollaert,  w4k>  had  been  Premier  since  190&,  was  obliged 
to  resign  over  an  Education  bill.  Political  feeling  went  against  tlhe.  pvoposed  plan:f6r 
dividing  State  granta  between  official  and  voluntary  schools  (Seoks  lifArej)  according  to 
the  number  of  pi^ib.  The  educational  test  system  (ban  scalaire)  is  a  novel  f  ortn  of  the 
subsidised  voluntaryism  (la  liberU  sttbsidiie}  in  high  favour  with  the  CathoUc  ptarty, 
and  already  pat  in  practise  by  them  in  social  legislation.  Liberals  and  Socialists  together 
made  a  stand  against  it,  and  at  the  same  time  started  a  campaign  against  plural  voting, 
demanding  that  Art.  47  of  the  Constitution  be  revised  and  Manhood  Suffrage,  pure  and 
simple^  substituted.  Under  the  system  of  proportional  representation  in  Belgium,  it 
shwld  be  noted,  supplementary  votes  are  allotted  as  foUows:  one  extra  vote  to  heads  of 
families  of  therage  of  thirty^five,  and  to  voters  possessedeither  of  a  property  qualification 
or  an  income  above  a  certain  amount;  while.two  extra  votes  are  given  for  official  status 
or  the  higher  educational  diplomas;  but  no  individual  may  have  more  than  three  votes. 

There  were  1-^31,755  qualified  electors  on  the  roll  of  voters  for  the  Chamber  in  191 2; 
and  1,460,236  comprised  the  electorate  for  the  Senate  (for  which  the  age  qualification  of 
voteiis  has  been  raised  from  twenty-five  to  thirty) ;  but  thanks  to  the  plural  system,  the 
total  number  of  votes  for  the  Chamber  was  2,765,515  aind  2,475,679  for  the  Senate;  In 
the  new  parliament  there  are  ibi  Catholics,  45  Liberals,  58  Socialists  and  2  Christian- 
Democraits;  while  in  the  Senate  there  are  54  Catholic^,  51  Liberals  and  &  Socialist-Radi- 
cals;  but  to  these  must  be  added  the  number  of  senators  returned  by  the  Provincial 
Councils — 16  Catholics,  7  Liberals  and  4  Socialists.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  reap- 
pearance of  the  educational  test  in  the  programme  of  the  new  government  under  the 
leadership  of  Baron  Ch.  de  Broqueviile,  who  succeeded  M.  SchoHaert.  Their  policy 
seemed  to  be  to  improve  the  professional  schools,  to  increase  the  attendances,  and  to 
prolong  8chool-<ia3rs  by  raising  the  age  for  child  labour  to  14  or  15. 

Sdutaiion  is  of  course  not  compulsory  by  law  in  Belgium.  The  last  census  returns 
gave  the  number  of  illiterates  over  the  age  of  eight  as  1,049,400,  or  rather  more  than  19 
per  cent.  T^e  number  of  children  in  primary  schools  on  December  31,  191 1  was 
i,457.,053;  in  normal  schools  5,575.  The  attendance  at  the  universities  during  the 
academic  year  1910^11  was. — ^Lidge  2,790;  Louvain  2,650;  Brussels  1^518;  Ghent  1,197. 

Social  Legulotion^ — ^Some  further  social  legislation  has  been  passed,  always  in  the 

guarantor  could  alone  assure;"  and  in  these  circumstances  it  would  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  occapation  of.  Belgian  territory  by  any  belligerent  by  forces  which  were  exclusively 
Belgian.  The  Times  correspondent,  undoubtedly  reflecting  the  view  oif  the  British  War 
Office,  welcomed  this  decoration  as  pointing  at  length  to  a  realisation  by  Belgium  that  her 
weakness  might  prove  a  danger  both  to  herself  and  to  others.  He  took  the  opportunity  to 
repttdiatet'On  beWf  of  Great  Britain,  the  existence  of  designs,  attributed  to  ner  in  some 
Catholic  quarters  .in  Belgiumr  lor  seizing  Antwerp  and  invading  the  c^untrv  if  war  with 
Germany  should  occur.  ^  England  would  not  consider  that  Belgium  had  done  her  duty 
were  she  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  passage  of  a  foreign  continental  army  across  the 
Ardennes,  but  hef  hope  was  that  Belgium  would  take  her  oWn  steps  to  make  such  a  proceed- 
ing'toa  dangerous.  •  This  article  was  approvingly  commented  on  in  the  Belgian  press.  On 
December  gth  M.  de  Broqueviile  announced  that  he  would  prepare  a  new  army  scheme, 
instituting  general  ^^rvice,  with  one-year  volunteering,  and  assuring  the  complete  defence 
of  the  fortified  positions  of  the  country  by  a  first  line  army  of  150,000  men,  to,  be  in- 
creased to  ^50,000  in  war  time  with  a  yearly  contingent  of  53,000  men  Instead  of  I9,r 
as  now.    The  Government  hoped  to  apply  the  new  reform  to  the  contingent  ofi9/5r.-^<I 
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spdrit  of  prudent  hall-measures,  which  is  the  Belgian  way  of  'meettn;  difficulties;  The 
working'-day  in  mines  has  been  reduced  by  law  to  nine  houcs,  or  at  mast  to  ten  hoiurs  if 
absolute  necessity  for  it  is  recognised  by  royal  warrant. .  The  Government  is  also 
empowered  to  reduce  the  normal  hours  of  work  in  unheahky  trades  (Law  of  December 
31, 1909),  wide  discretion  being  left' to  the  executive  J 

A  new  law,  regulating  mines  in  general^  was  the  outcome  of  the  tliscovery  of  ooal^ 
seams  in  La  Campine — a  district  l3dng  in  the  provinces  of  Antwerp  and  Limburg.  The 
fact  is  important  both  commercially  and  polkically^  for  it  willi>ring  a  g?^it  industry, 
so  far  confined  to  the  Walloon  country  (the  basins  (^  Li6ge  and  Haineuit)  into  Flanders 
itself.  The  old  Napoleonic  law  of  1810  was  recast  on  June  5, 1911;  Stat^  intervention 
was  carried  further;  and  no  women  may  now  be  employed  uadeigxound.  The  same 
regulation  was:  applied  to.  working  at  night,  which- >womeik  are  aow^iiediibited  from 
doing  in  factories,  (Law  of  .Aug.  10,  191 1).  Of  coal  23,916^.960  tons  (mettle)  were 
mined  in  19 10,  and  of  iron  (the  production  of  wluch  was  greatly  decreased);  192,960 
tons.    In  191  i-i  2  an  imp6rtant  new  coal-field  was  being  opened  up  in  the  Campine. 

A  law  passed  June  5,  191 1  (and  amended  May  5, 191 2)  dealt  witb^M  age  pensions 
for  miners.  Wage  earners  at  the  age  of  sixty ,  whether  natives  of  Bdgiumr  or -foreigners, 
.can  claim  lOd.  per  day  from  a  fund  raised  partly  1^  the  workers  tiiemsel^es,  partly  by 
contributions  from  employers  and  theState. 

The  arbitration  boarcb  called  ConseUs  des  pr9td*kommes,i6T  settling  daspuies  between 
employers  and  men,  have  been  reorganized  tinder  a  law  passed  May  15, 1912.  *  As  these 
are  elective  bodies,  political  considerations'  are  apt  to- intrude  in  their  composition^  and 
on  that  account  proportional  representation  and  compulsory  votingthavfrbeoo  introduced 
for  them,  along  with  a  bolder  innovation,  women  having  votes  and  being-  themselves 
eligible.  The  Tribunaux  de  Commerce  (commercial  courts  for  settling  trade  disputes) 
are  also  elected  by  those  whose  interests  are  involved;  there  are  114  of  them  in  the 
country.  Judges  in  Belgium  are  appointed  by  the  Goverment,  whose  choice  is  apt  to 
fall  on  men  of  its.  own  political  colour;  but  the  Presentation  System  (Art.  99  of  the 
Constitution)  to  some  extent  restricts  the  selection,  for  the  councillors  olthe  three 
Courts  of  Appeal  are  nominated  from  double  lists  of  candidates  presentd  by  the 
Provincial  Councils  and  by  the  Courts  themselves,  while  Comidibrs  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation  are  nominated  from; double  lists  presented  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  Court. 
The  Court  of  Cassation  deals  only  with  points  of  law  in  cases  brought  before  it, 
questions  of  fact  being  referred  to  oth^  courts  (Art.  95  of  the  Constitution), 

Among  recent  legislation,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Law  of  Natioiialitjr  (June 
8, 1909) ,  modifying  cert  ain^provisions  of  the  Civil  Code,  which  is  still^e  Code  Napoleon, 
revised  only  in  certain  respects.  Birth  on  Belgian  soil  confers  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
imder.  given  conditions,  even'  upon  the  children  of  aliens.  This  return  to  the  Jus  s(^ 
is  a  new  infringement- 6f  the  loi^  dominant  principle  of  affiliation,  A  law  for  the 
protection  of  children  (May  16, 19L2')  defines  Imiits  at  which  the  patria  poUstm  ceases, 
and  establishes  ''  children's  judges. "  Minors  brought  before  the  courts  can  be  handed 
over  to  institutions  oif  /;(»;,  and  kept  under  surveillance,  and  idiScipline,  instead  of  being 
subjected  to  ordinary  punishments. 

Languages. — The  language  question  looms  large  from  time  to  time  in*  the  history  of 
Belgium.  The  first  half -century  of  national  independence  was  marked,  by  a. French 
reaction  after  the  \^  Hamandisation ''  policy  pursued  under  the  Netherlands  government 
(iSi  5  to  2830).  A  counter  reaction,  not  yet  spent,  tends^to  magnify  the  political  impor- 
tance of  the  Flemish  element.  Flemish  Is  put  on  ii  so-called  equality  wffh  French  in  the 
secondary  schools,  by  the  Law  of  May  12,  1910,  which  inclines  to  treat  Frehch  as  a 
foreign  tongue  in  Fleniish-speaking  districts  and  vice  versa.  In  practice,  the  importance 
of  this  law  is  discounted;  for  firstly^  in  the.  city  of  Brussek  and  its  suburbs  thechoice  of 
the  principal  language  is  left  to  the  parents;  and -secondly,  the  law  nattiraDy  is  not 
enforced  in  the  Voluntary  schools  {icoHes  Hbfes)  which  flpUrisH  s6  largely  in  Belgium.  In 
these  French  predominates  as  before.  There  has  been  some  talk  of  "  Flamandising  " 
Ghent  University,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  but  so  far  nothing  has  been  done. 
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CommerCBi^-^Tbe  ccmunerdal  pcosperity  of  Belgium  wa&  brilliantly  illustrated  by  tke 
Univezsal  Exhibition  held  at  Brussels  in  i^i'o.  The  following  are  the  most  recent  tcade 
returns  for  ''  special  "<comiiiierce  ^exclusive,  that  is^ofigooda  received  lor  transit  across 
Bdgiuin).'  The- imports  in  igxi  readied  £169,105)110)  and  exports^  £15.5,101,700. 
Trade  with  Great  Britain  for  the  same  periodshowed  imports  £20,492,616  and  exports 
£18,^45,555.  -  With  the  United  States  the  import  trade  amounted:  to  £9,i66;409^  and 
the  export  tor  £4^44  J40.  The  transit  trade  waa  valued  at  neariiy  £90^000^000..  Thfe 
totaltoimageofiUpaarrivingat  Antwerp  in  the  8aQieyeftt(i9ri)jmuwnteMi:toi2)^^ 
Neverthdess^  the  exchequer  is  not  in  a  very  floiirisl^g  ooadition.  Belgians'  pay  littley 
it  is  thie,  in  the  way  of  direct  taxation,  and  even  the  indirect  taxation  is  not  excessive:. 
With  the  gEowth  of  State  expenditure,  however,  the  adverse  balatice  increases. :  It  is  a 
long  while  new  since  any  efiEort  has  been  made  to  fece  the:  financial  position^  though^  this 
has.  come  to  be  an<  imperative  duty,  as  may  be  seen  irom  the  increase  in  the  public  d€hki 
whidi  has  gro#n  f rom  £56,415,865  in  1880  to  £152,258,559  at  the  end  of  1910,  a  rise  of 
£95,824^676,  oir  169.86  percent.'  The  national  three  per  cents  have  fallen  to  7.9,  ntid  it 
was!  considered  expedient  to  Issue  treasury  bonds  at  4  per  cent  (md  even  higher)  td  the 
amotmt  of  £13,444,850  in  1912  alone. 

For. the  'budget  (budget  d€  votes  et  moyens)  of  1915^  the  revenue  was  estimated  at 
£30,040,626;  and  the  expenditure  at  £29,586,246.  There  was  also  a  salqplementary 
budget  '{budget  extraordinaire)^  amountiiig  to  another  £570^540.  It  may  be  noticed  in 
this  connexion  that  the  govermneBt  is  nearly  always ibehind-'hand  with  the  budget;  it 
is  seldom  voted  till  the  sprmg  or  even  the  summer.  Hence,  for  most  ministries,.  Barlia^ 
meat  is4riveQ  (asinFrance)  to  voting. ''provisional  twellths,''  a  pr^tice  which  always 
restricts  its  power  over  the  purse. 

CotaHiat  AdfnhUstraii&n,-^A^  regards  the  management  of  the  Belgian  Congo  (see 

beldw)  the  annual  sum  of  £152,006  put  at  King  Albert's  disposal  by  the  clause  inserted 

inthe  Treaty  of  Cession,  October  18,  i9o8,:is  applied,  as  agreed  upon,  to  purely  colonial 

purposes.    The  Minister  for  the  Colonies  renders  an  account  to  the  Chambers  annually* 

Some  alterations  were  made  in  the  Colonial  Law  of  October  18, 1908,  on  March  29^  iQUy 

and  again  on  "Jfefarch  5  and  May*  15,  1912,  but  it  remains  substantially  the  same.    No 

powers  may  bie  delegated  to  any  chartered  company  or  private  committee.    Speaking 

generally,  the  trend  of  Belgian  colonial  policy  is  towards  fxee  trade  (libertS  cotnnterciale), 

towards  abolishing  forced  labour,  and  takinfg  moral  and  physical  care'of  th^  natives. 

DlfiFerent  parts  of  the  Domaitie  which  used  to  lie  tihder  a  special  monopoly  {exploitations 

en  rigie)  have  pne  by  one  been  thrown,  open.tp  free  competition.    Ihe  Colonial  Council 

has  .proved  equal  to  its  task,  in  the  examination.of-supplemeiatary  legislation  ior.the 

Belgian  Congo  within 'th!^c<>gni£ance  of  the  King  {Lot  coUmiale,  Arts,  y  and  24). 

C^'fMary.— ^M  ARik,  CotftrrEss  of  FiLande&s  (b.  184s) ^mother  bf  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
died  November  26, 1012 ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Prince  cTharfes  of  Hbhenzoirerri-Sigriiarmjgen, 
S^  married  the  5rd  sqn  of  Leopold  I  in  1867.  The  death  of  Auouste  Beernab«T;  (born 
at  Ostend  on  July  26, 1829)  on  October  6,  1912,  removed  a  leading  figure  iii  Belgium.  Orig- 
inally ai  lawyer,  he  entered  politfcs  arid  in  1875  first  betame  a'niinister,  being  subseqaentiy 
premier  for*  ten  yeays*  (1884-^4);  he  was  head  of  a  CathoHc  cabinet  at  the  time  of  the.Revilsicrn 
of  the  Constitution  (i892t9^):  :  He  was*  a  moderate  and  cautious' statesman*/  He  had  taken 
a  .prominent,  part,  0^  la^  in  the  pacifist  ipovement,. presiding,  over  the  second  Peace,  cpn- 
ferenceat  the  Hag^e  in  1907,  an<i  being  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  (with  M^.  d'Estour- 
nelles  de  Constant;  in  190^.  .  Amdn^  others  the  death  may  also  be  noted  of  the  well-khoivn 
geologist,  Edoi^ard  FkAi^^is  Dupokt  (b.  184t;  see  E.  B.  xix,  278a),  oh  MarcH'31,'  i^lt. 
^  See<generaUy,  H<  Pirenne,  HisU)iredeiB4n9tU'(4vo]s,t  1902  onwax6s}7 Annuaire-sttUiMiqm 
de  la  Belgigue  et  du  Congfl  beige  pour  jpi%  (Brussels^  19.1^);  P^  Errera,  Traiii  de  Dwil  public 
beige  (P!ari6,.i9o8),  and  Das  StQolsrecht  des  Komgretchs' PelgienXtubingeri,  '2^ij  ^'  ^rfean, 
te  Droit ' constituiionnel  de  la  Belgique  (3 'vols.;  Paris-Li^ge,  "1906-11);  J.  Mrthelem^, 
L Organisation  du  suffrage  et  V Experience  beige  (Paris,  i^ii);  (PaUL-Errsha;.)    • 

J  The  Belgian  CangoJ^  .      » 

Since  the'trahsfer  of  the  Congo  Freii  Stkte  to  Bdgiumdncei^' efforts  have  l)een 
made  by  the  Belgian  government  to  effect  reforms,. undjpr  the  direction  of  M«  Renkioii, 
^ See £.  B,  vi,  923  ei  is«^.   ..      :  : 
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nlnistar  for^the  Cofonies,  and. with  the  active  encouragement  of  King  Alben.  By  royal 
decree  of  March  23)  1910,  the  right  to  cdiect,  and  to  dispose  ol  in  trade»  the  natural 
products  of  the  sail  was  rest<xred  to  the  ilatives.  This  deecce..becatte  operatire  in  the 
whole  of  Belgian  Congo  in  July  191 2,  parts  of  the  ooloi^  having  been  opened  to  txade  in 
July  1910  and  July  191 1  respectively.  An  endeavom:  was  also  made  torestorlB the  au- 
thority of  tribal  chiefs,  a  tax  in. money  was  substituted  for  the  tax  in  mbber,  and  the 
demands  of  the  reformers  were  met  on  nearly  «very  point  save  that  of  land  tenuxe.  Up 
to  the  end  of  :x9x  2  the  right  of  the  natives  to  owaer^p  of  tribal  huidf  had  not  been  con- 
ceded.  The  government,  naoreovef)  while  granting  absolute  freedom  of  trade,  itself 
remained  a  trading  concern  and  entered  into  keen  competition  with  its  rivals.  In  the 
later  half  of  291 2  the  British  and  American  consuls^general  were  sent  on  an  extended  tour 
in  the  Upper  Congo  to  report  how  die  reforms  decreed  in  Brussels  were  working  in 
practice.  Until  satisfied  that  the  reforms  were  in  actual  operation  the  British  and 
American  governments  withheld  their  recognition  of  the  annexation  of  the  Ccmgo. State 
by  Belgium.    By  the  end  of  t'9r3.all  the  other  Powers  had  recognized  the  transfer. 

During  1910^12  the  N.E.  frontiers  of  the  colony  adjoining  Uganda  and  German  East 
Africa  were  delimited,  and  the  delimitation  of  the  Congo-Rhodesian  frontier  was  in 
progress  in  1912.  By  the  Franco-German  agreement  of  November  191  x,  which  at  one 
point  broug]^  the  German  frontier  down  to  the  Congo  iLiver,  the  right  of  France  to 
pre-emption,  should  Belgium  desire  to  part  with  the  Congo,  was  so  far  nlodifi6d  that  it 
was  agreed  that  in  case  of  territorial  changes  in  the  Congo  basin,  France  and  Gccmany 
would  discuss  the  situation  with  the  other  signatories  of  the  Berlin  Act  ol  i38s. 

The  native  populatioh  was  estimated  in  1912  at  no  more  than  8,000,000;  the  white  popula- 
tion was  between  5,000  and  6,000,  of  whom  nearly  2,000  were  government  officials  and  570 
missionaries  (550  Roman  CathoUce,  230  Protestants).  :Tbe  only  district  in  which  these  is 
any  European  ag[ricultural  population  is  Katanga,  where  tl^e  climate  resembles  that  of 
Northern  Rhodesia. 

The  cost  of  administration,  as  Was  expected  under  the  new  r%ime,  exceeds  the  revenue. 
In  1910  the  revenue  was  £1,340,000,  the  expenditure  £1,612,0004  In  1911  the  revenue 
was  £i»620,ooo  and  the  expenditure  £2,360,000.  For  1912  the  estimates  were: —  revenue 
£1,815,000,  expenditure,  £2,661,000.  The  public  debt  (1912)  wa^.  £10^75,000.  The  chief 
products  are  rubber  (still  plentiful  in  the  Aruwimi  Forest,  on  the  Angola  border  and  in  some 
other  regions),  ivory,  palm  oil  and  palm  nuts,  copal,  cocoa,  gold  and  copper.  The  gold  comes 
mainly  from  the  Kilo  mines;  the  copper  from  Katanga.  In  Mareh  191  x  the  British  firm 
of  Lever  Bros,  was  granted  a  concessioa  of  20,ooo,opo  acres  in  the  lower  Congo  to  establish 
a  i>alm  oil  industry  and  soap  manufactory.  The  same  firm  also  obtained  a  concession  in  the 
British  gold  coast  colony.)  Gum  copal  during  1911-12  became  an  important  export;  the 
Congo  copal  is  of  excellent  quality.  On  ivoryj  in  which  the  State  largely  trades,  there  are 
heavy  duties.  In  1910  the  value  of  exports  was  £6,488,000,  that  of  the  imports  (chiefly 
textiles,  i<Hid  stuffs  and  machinery)  £4.757,000.  The  bulk  of  tbtt  trade  is  with  Antwerp. 
The  to^aage  of  shipping  clearing  domain  19 10  was  6i7,ooO|  33  per  cent  being  Belgian  and 
25  per  cent  British.    Frai^e  ana  Germany  came  next. 

On  May  2S,'i9i'2,  M.  Fuchs^  yice-goveraoi*  at  Boma,  was  appointed  governor  general 
of  the  colony  in  succession  tbXie|it.-(}eneral  Baron  Wabis.  Tlie  CamUi  spicial  du 
Katanga  had  been  abolished  in  March  i^io  and  the  administration  of  the  province 
assumed  by  the  State.  It  was  placed  under  a  vice-governor,  M.  Wangerm6e,  with 
headquarters  ^t  Eli^abethville,  a  town  founded  in  1910  (to  serve  the  copper  and  tin 
mines  of  the  district)  in  a  clearing  in  virgiix  iforest,  at  the  then  terminus  of  the  railway 
from  Rhodesia^  In  July  191  x  the  extension  N.W.  of  this  railway  to  Kambove  (izo  m.) 
was  begun.  Its  completion  waff  expected  in  March  1913.  From  Xatobove,  another 
section  of  about  200  miles  will  brinig  the  railway  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Lualuba 
(upper  Congo)-,  thus  completing  a  rail  and  river  steamer  service  between  Cape  Town  and 
Beira  and  the  mputh  of  the  Cqngo. 

The  founding  of  Elisabeth ville  (named  after  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians)  marked  a  boom 
in  the  development  of  Katanga.  Its  white  population  on  January  i,  1912,  was  I»I3^  ot 
whom. ^19  were  Belgians  and  228  British.  It  covered  an  area  of  360  acres  and  jwssessed  20 
milQs  of  streets.  Within  a  radius  of  over  lop  m  of  the  town  there  were  no  native  inhabitants 
*u-  u  **^  go^rnment  in  1911  formulated  a  scheme  for  the  emigration  of  Belgian  agricultiinsW 
thither.    The  white  population  of  Katanga  was  in  March  1912  between  1800  and  2,000  a* 
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against  irso  in  January  19 ii.  The  chief  capper  deposits  of  Katanga*-^iie  of  the  richest 
copper  regions  in  the  world —  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  Mini^re«  which  started  regular 
smeltiiig  at  the  Star  of  the  Con^  mine  in  August  191 1.  The  company's  total  outpitt  of 
copMr  up  to  May  19 12  (when  smfekihg  ceased  for  soaie  mdnths)  was  1^995  tons. 

One  of  the  cbief  difficulties  of  the  administratioa  is  to  secure  a  persofmel'  of  the  best 
type;  meantime  many  of  the  old  agents  of  the  Congo  Seate  have  b^n  retained.  One  of 
these  officials  in  the  Tanganyika  region  was  in  April  1912  sentenced  to  ten  years  imprison* 


api  

See  the  British  Consular  Reports/  specially  Cd.  6145  (lOi^r);  B.  A.  J.  Paque,  Notre 
Colonie:  Jaiude  pratique  (Namur  1910^;  J.  H.  Harris,  Davm  in  Darkest  Africa  (London  191^); 
and,  for  current  affairs,  *'Lfe  Mouvement  G^ographique "  (Brussels,  weekly). 

(F.  R.  Cana.) 

CHINAS 

In  CjODStitutional  theory  RepubUcan;  China,  under  the  poHticai  reorgaQisatioiv  qf 
igii-i2,  retained  the  territorial  heritage  of  the  Chinese  Empire  intact;  In-dpite  of 
cross-currents  in  Mongolia,  where  separatist  tendencies  had  manifested  themselves 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  and  in  spite  of  difficulties  with  Tibet,  the 
claim  embodied  in  the  new  Chinese  JQag,  that  Chinese  siuserainty  is  acknowledged  by 
Chinese,  Manchus,  Mongc^ians,  Tibetans  and  Mahommedans,  held  good.  But,  amid 
so  great  an  upheaval,  affecting  the  economic  no  less  than  the  political  and  Social  affairs 
of  the  country,  any  account  of  CQ'htepaporary  China  is  subject  to  the  consideration  that 
it  is  passing  through  what  is  essentially  a  transitional  stage. 

Pepulation*-^lnigiothe  Minchengpu  (Ministry  of  the  Interior)  organised  a  census 
of  the  population  of  the  Empi?*e.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  districts  the  enumeration 
was  everywhere  restricted  to. households,  and  in  the  case  of  one  province,  Szechuan,  the 
census  only  covered  half  the  total  number  of  prefectures*  By  multiplying  the  house- 
holds by  5  the  approximate  total  of  the  population  has  been  arrived  at,  akid  the  official 
version  of  the  1910' census  is  as  follows: —     .  ' 

Province.  Population.  Province.           Population.  Province.'  Populations 

Anhui   .  .  .  15,705,920  Hupeh       .  .  24,662,665  Kwerchow.  .       8,857,665 

Chekiang  .  .  19,^41,555  Kansu       .  .  4»533.i95  Shinsi       .  .        9.^50,175 

Chihli   .  .  .  20,821,145  Kiangsi      ..'  17,199,365  Shantung  .'.' ^^6,889,360 

Fulden  .  .  11,884,275  Kiangsu     .  .  26,918,055  Shensi  .       8,037,220 

Honan  .  .  .  23,307,830  Kwangsi    .  5,872,720  Szechuan  .  .     16,392,105 

Hunatt  .  .  21,440,820  Kwangtung  .  25,208,900  Yunhan    '.  .      7,740,970 

To  the  total  for  the  Eighteen  Provinces  (298,862,220),  was  added  the  population  of  the 
Metropolitan  City  and  Prefectures  (4,154,830),  and  of  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Banner- 
men,  &c.  (9,402,975);  giving  an  aggrega.te  of; 312^20,025.  This  census,  within  the 
limitations  noted,  probably  represents  the  nearest  computation  of  the  actuaJ  population 
of  China.  To  round  it  off,  we  may  add  6,506,000,  the  Chinese  estimate-p-probably  too 
high^ol  the  population  of  Tibet,  and  6,697,805  for  the  remainder  of  the  poptilation  of 
Szechuan,  making  the  grand  total  for  all  Chinese  territory,  325,527,830. 

The  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  China  is  given  in  the  returns  for  1911  of  the 
Maritime  Customs  as  153,522,  the  details  being  as. follows:  American  3,470,  Austrian 
3S5,  Belgian  291,  Brazilian  22,  British  10,256,  Dfmish  295,  Dutch  192,  French.  1,925, 
German  2,758,  Hungarian  26,  Italian  424,  Japanese  78,306,  Norwegian  246,  Portuguese 
3,224,  Russian  51,221,  Spanish  23S,  Swedish  150,  others  93:  .  . 

Agricultur€,—-The  only  statistics  available  are  those  that  relate  to  the  movement  of 
agricultural' products  through  the  Cu^toifts.  The  export  abrodid  of  cereals  is  not  permitted, 
and  sOch  movement  as  there  is  througli  the  Customs  represents'  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total  production.  The  tribute  rice  sent  to  Peking  from  Anhui,  Chekiang,  Kiangsu  and 
Shantung  amounted  to  120,000  tons  annually.  Kaoliang  is  the  staple  food  in  Manchuria: 
the  estimated  production  of  wheat  is,  however,  10,000,000  btishels.  Apart  from  silk,  the 
chief  products  of  China  in  order  of  export  value  are  (the  figures  given  being,  for  191 1): — 
beans,  including  beancake,  bean  oil,  beaiycurd,  ^£7 .261 ,276;   tea^  £5,161,300;  pottoo,  £2.1- 

"  See  B.  B,  vi,  166  et  seq.       • 
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5^09*194;   sesamum  seed,  i^l, 500,4615;   straw-braid,  ^(1,385,863;   vegetable  oUs  (other  than 
bean  oil),  £1,067,152,  or  wilJl  bean  oil  £1,854,46^. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  thd  Revolntion  conaideFable  jMrogress  had  been  made  with  the 
suppression  of  opium  growing. :  Ey  September  191  x  it  had  been  established  that  Manchuria, 
ShtUisi  and  Szechuan  were  nd  of  the  {K^py  plant,  and  in  virtue  of  the  agpreement  between 
Great  Britain  and  China  signed  in  Peking  on  May  8,  191 1,  the  importation  of  Indian  opium 
into  these  provinces  was  f>rohibited.  The  Revolution  checked  and  in  many  districts  put 
an  end  to  the  crusade  against  opium,  but  with  the  gradual  re-establishment  of  authority 
throughout  the  country  the  veto  on  the  poppy  was  restored.  Under  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment cotton  was  largely  taking  the  place  of  the  poppy«  particularly  in  the  north  of  China, 
whete  official  assistance  was  given  in  experimenting  with  American  seeds  and  in  other  ways. 
The  export  of  raw  cotton  from  Tientsin  rose  from  149,102  cwt.  in  19 10  to  461,239  cwt.  in 
191 1 ;  at  Tsingtau  it  rose  from  ^88  cwt.  in  1909  to  18,514  cwt.  in  1910  and  47,822  cwt.  in  191 1. 

China  in  1910  contributed;  31  per  cent  to  the  world's  trade  in  silk.  Of  the  quantity 
exported,  silk  and  silk  products,  68  per  cent  came  from  the  northern  half  of  the  country, 
including  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  Chekiang,  and  32  per  cent  from  the  south. 

Straw-braid  is  manufactured  mainly  from  a  wheat  with  long  straw  grown  on  the  plain 
bordering  the  YeMow  river  in  Western  Shantung  and  Southern  Chihli.  'fhe  expbrt,  which 
feached  18484^000  lb.  in  1909,  declined  to  18,027,466  lb.  in  1910 and  e6|Ioi,067 lb.  in  1911. 

Industries  and  Manufactures. — The  number  of  factories  in  Chixia  is  still  limited  enough 
to  make  a  steady  annual  increase  a  feature  of  the  conditions  of  the  country.  The  new  enter- 
prises are  both  toreign  and  Chinese,  but  the  Revolution  has  not  modified  so  far  the  general 
antagonism!  to  fot^ign  capital.  Among  the  chief  industries,  in  order  of  the  number  of  fac- 
torifes,  etCk,  devoted  to  each,  may  be  mentioned: — Distilleries  and  breweries  ($3)1  cotton 
spinning  and  weaviiMr  mills  (41),  flour  mills  U-o),  oil  mills  (31),  electric  light  works 
(31)1  docks,  shipbuilding  and  engineering  works  (24},  soap  and  candle  factories  (19). 
mining  companies  (18),  silk  filatures  (17;,  tobacco  factories  (16},  arsenals  (15),  cement 
and  brick  works  (1 5),  waterworks  (14). 

The  16  mining  concerns  include  foreign  concessions  and  Chinese  mines  worked  with 
foreign  machinery.  The  annual  output  of  thirteen  coal  mines  worked  by  foreign  machinery 
is  approximately  5,000,000  tons,  with  capacity  for  considerably  more.  From  mines  worked 
by  native  methods  the  annual  output  is  probabl^r  another  5,000,000  tons.  The  Ministry 
ot  Commerce  and  Industry  publishes  a  hst  of  mining  permits  issued  by  the  Ministry  as 
follows: — Coal,  163  (including  29  in  Mongolia,  all  bearing  date  May  11,  191 1);  antimony, 
60;  gold,  18;  sul|>hur,  12;  zinc,  12;  lead,  11;  copper,  6;  iron,  5.  The  output  of  the  Tayeh 
Iron  Mines,  70  miles  below  Hankow,  was  in  1910  303,000  tons  of  magnetic  ore.  The  export 
of  tin  from  the  Kochiu  Mines  near  Mengtze,  Yunnan,  has  risen  from  8At3i4  cwt.  in  i^ 
to  122,958  cwt.  in  1910  and  133,7^2  cwt.  in  i^ii.  With  the  help  of  additional  machiner>' 
the  antimony  refining  works  at  Changsha  raised  their  export  from  6,983  tons  in  1909  to 
9f239  tons  in  1910  and  9i3i2  tons  in  191 1,  regulus,  crude  and  ore.  The  export  of  orpiment 
through  the  Customs  at  Tengyueh  (Yunnan)  was  in  IS)09,  8,764  cwt>;  in  1910,  10,710  cwt.; 
in  1911,  6,540  cwt.  . 

Commerce. — ^Tables  are  given  dealing  with  the  foreign  trade  of  China  in  1910  and  191'- 
The  average  exchange  value  of  the  Haikwan  tael  for  both  years  is  reckoned  at  2s.  8|^«(i. 
(Consular  reports  use  this  value  for  191 1,  although,  the  Maritime  Customs  subsequently 
fixed  the  average  exchange  at  2s.  8id. 
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TahU  /.     Gross  Value  of  the  Foreign  Trade, 


Year. 


1910 
.     1911 


'   Gross 
Imports. ' 


64,160,9^6 
64.971.838 


Exports. 


Native 
Produce. 


51.273,654; 
50,803,081 


Foreign 
Pr<l)duce. 


£ 
1,829,494 

r,49o,7o8 


Total. 


53,103,148 
52.293 


,I4H 
.789 


Grand 
Total. 


117,1264,114 
117.265^627, 


Table  II,     Net  Value  of  the  Foreign  Trade, 


■yr    r 


Year. 


1910 
191 1 


Net  Imports.^ 


\       £• 
62,33^472 

63,481.130 


Exports. 


51.273,654 
50,803.081 


Total. 


113,605,126 
114.284,211 


*  Net  imports,  i.  e.  the  value  of  the  foreign  goods  imported  direct  from  foreign  <^0""'i2f! 
iesB  the  value  of  the  foreign  goods  re-exported  tx>  foreign  countries  during  the  jrear.    *  "* 
amounts  given  do  not  include  the  value  of  the  goods  carried  coastwise. 
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Table  III.     Value  of  Foreign  Trade  from  and  10  Each  CowUty, 


9f3 


Country. 


(a)  United  Kingdom  and  British  domin- 
ions— 

United  Kingdom   * 

Hong-Kong 

India 

Singapore,  Straits,  &c 

Otner  British  dominions  ^      .     .      . 


Total 


ib) 


Non-Asiatk    countries    (excluding 

United  Kingdom)—  - 
Russia,  European  ports    .... 
Russia  and  Sioeria  (vi&  land  frontier) 
Russia,  Amur  and  Pacific  ports  . 

France 

Germany 

Belgium 

Italy 

Other  countries  of  Europe '  .      .      . 

United  States 

South  America,  Asia  Minor,  &c  . 


Total 


(c)  Asiatic  countries  excluding  India, 
Straits  and  Siberia) — 
Ja|3an  (including  Formosa)    .     .     . 

Philippines 

Korea 

French  Indo*China 

Macao  (Portuguese) 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Siam . 

Total  

Total  imports        

Less  re-exports  to  foreign  countries 


Net  imports 


1910. 


Imports. 


9,552,267 

23,085.393 

5.918,334 
1,118,621 

244,186 


39,918,801 


121,381 
1,196,708 

842,371 

371.719 
2,876,856 

1.555.131 

68,345 

467.045 
3.338,890 

22,588 


10,861,034 


10,334,017 

71.641 
320,717 

%)5.256 

997.835 
774.968 

76,697 


13.381,131 

64,160,966 

1,829,494 


Exports. 


£ 
2,518,133 
14.637,956 
610,520 

756,424 
299.710 


1911. 


Imports. 


18,822,743 


875.330 
675.836 

4.636,939 
5,227,830 

1 ,796,294 

880,645 

1,457,640 

1.343.073 
4,347,220 

1,180,867 


22,421,674 


8,294,331 
21,187 

354.015 
284.338 

627,040 

192,874 

255.452 


10,029,237 


62,331,472  51.273,654 


12,116,791 

19.959.61 1 
4,986,093 

1.041,523 
179.791 


Exports. 


38,283,809 


19.517 
1,258,300 

1 .046.754 
406,376 

3.023,463 

1,463,142 

90,894 

513,459 
5,496,202 

25.186 


13.343.293 


10,704,361 
56,040 

337.965 

455,449 
876,231 

905.369 
9.321 


13*344.736 

64,971,838 

1 ,490,708 


£ 
2.328,469 

13.957.619 
782,196 

762,000 
276,937 


18,107,221 


1.102,338 

419,271 

5.306,805 

5.264,558 

1.897.779 
911.685 

1 ,258,292 

1,287,863 

4.572.983 
571.665 


22,593.239 


8,353.937 
19,683 

469.93s 

179.151 
638,841 

195,351 
245,723 


63,481,130 


io,ioa,6il 


50,803.08  r 


^  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  (including  Mauritius). 
*  Norway,  Sweden,  Deamai^k,  Netheriands,  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland  and  Austria^ 
Hungary. 

Note. — The  imports  from  Hong-Kong  come  originally  from,  and  the  exports  to  Hong- 
Kong  are  further  carried  on  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  A^nerica, 
Japan,  Australia,  India,  the  Straits,  &c.,  and  coast  ports  of  China. 


.  Table  IV,    Foreign  and  Coast  Trade, 
(a)    Shipping  Entered  and  Cleared  in  the  Foreign  and  Coast  Trade  during  1909-11. 


1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Foreign  trade   . 
Coast  trade      .     . 

67,604 
140,912 

24,605,458 
62,168,351 

70,067 
149.743 

25,3ro,430 ' 
63.466,259 

72,1*66 
121,232 

25,919,110 
59.852,863 

Total     .      .      . 

208,516 

86,771,809 

219,810 

88,776,689      193.398 
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(i)    Share  taken  by  each  Flag  in  191 1. 


Trade  carried. 

Shipping  entered  and  cleared. 

Flag. 

m.                                                m            * 

Total 

Foreign 

anci 

Percentage 

Foreign. 

Coast. 

Ve$3els. 

Tonnage. 

of 

• 

Coast. 

Tonnage. 

.    • 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

• 

British   .      .      :      . 

43-47 

42.27 

42-83 

28,885 

34,712.440 

40.47 

Chinese 

9 

98 

•  32.63 

22.  II 

130,828 

17,881,543 

20.85 

Japanese 

19 

47 

14  53 

16.82 

31,259 

19,172,727: 

•  22.35 

German 

9 

73 

6.30 

7.89 

4.848 

6,849,069 

7-99 

French  . 

6 

69 

1. 01 

3.65 

2,602 

3.154.157 

^3.68 

Russian 

7 

49 

0.54 

3  76 

1744 

1,237,027 

1.44 

Norwegians 
Other  flags 

0 

74 

2.41 

1.64 

1.257 

1 ,246.304 

1-45 

2 

43 

0.31 

1.30 

1.975 

1,518,707 

1.77 

Total      .      .      . 

100 

100 

100 

193.398 

85,771,973 

100 

Table  V,    Chief  Imports, 


Articles. 


Cotton  Goods 

Opium  

Kerosene  Oil 

Sugar 

Metals     ....;.. 

Rice   ........ 

Fish  and  Fishery  Products 

Flour       

Coal 

Cigarettes 

Indigo  .      . 

Macnmery  and  Machines  . 

Paper       

Matches 

Leather   

Vehicles,  Locomotives,  Railway 
Carriages,  Traction  Engines, 
Motor  cars  .      .      .    • . 

Woollen  Goods  . .  • .      .  -  .     , 

Timber 

Medicines 

Mtscellcineous  Piece  Goods 

Wodllen  and  Cotton  Mixtures. 


1910. 


17.594.053 

7,460,263 
2,927,417 
3,005,418 
3,001,010 

4,158,546 
1,205,768 

463.739 
1,101,781 

929*287 

655.459 

1. 469. 1 53 
741.803 

710,226 

606,162 


533.779 
554^261 

654.506 

401,546 

423.1^6 

279.098 


I911. 


19.360,845 

6,497,066 
4,686,979 
3,042,967 
2.655.835 

2,517.107 
1,354.812 
1,172,466 

1,129.303 
1,022,056 

1.039.957 

914.574 

754.733 

713.355 
590,118 


521,806 

578,548 
540,642 

423*952 
345.074 
319.146 


Country  from  which  chiefly 
imported. 


United    Kingdom,     U.    S.    A., 

Japan. . 
India. 

U.  S.  A.,  Dutch  Indies. 
Hong-Kong. 
United     luxigdom,     Germany, 

Japan. 
Hong-Kong. 
Hong-Kong,  Japan. 
Hong-Kong. 
Japan,  Hong^Kbng.  - 
United  Kingdom. 
Germany,  Belgium. 
Hong-Kong,  Japan,  Russia. 
Germany,  Hoi^-Kong)  Japan* 
Japan,  Hong-Kong. 
Hong-Kong. 


United  Kingdom,  Hong-Kong. 
Japan,  U.  S.  A.,  Hong-Kong. 
Hong-Kong,  United  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom." 
United  Kingdohl.     • 


The  Maritime  Customs. — The  revenue  of  the  Maritime  Customs  was  £4,789,234  in  1910 
and  £4,871,085  in  19 11,  the  highest  amount  ever  reached. 

On  September  21,  1911  Sir  Robert  Hart,  Inspector  General  of  the  Chinese  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs  since  November  i863>  <fied  in  England.  He  had  ieft  Peking  in  May 
1908,  and  the  post  of  Acting  Inspector  General  was  held  for  two  years  by  Sir  Robert 
Bredon,  Peputy  Inspector  General.  Mr.  F.  A.  Aglen  was  made  Acting  Inspector 
General  in  April. loio,  and  received  the  substantive  appointment  on  October  25,  191'- 

Finance, — The  first  attempt  to  prepare  a  statement  of  estimated  revenue  and  expen- 
diture was  made  by  the  Imperial  Government  for  submission  to  the  >}ational  Assembly  in  the 
^ssion  of  1910T-11.  A  Budget  for  1912  (China  Year  Book,  1913)  was  prepared  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  in  the  autumn  of  191 1,  but  appears  to  have  undergone  revision  before 
being  taken  as  a  oasis  for  provisional  estimates  by  the  Republican  Ministry  of  Finance. 

TThetwo  Budgets  (exchange  being  reckoned  at  7.5  Kuping  taels  to  the  £0  are  shown  in 
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TMe  VI .    Chief  Exports. 
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Articles. 


Silk  and  Silk  Products 
Beans  and  Bean  Cake  . 

Tea 

Cotton 

Skins  and  Hides,  Furs  . 

Seed  and  Seed  Cake 
Oils  (including  Bean  Oil) 
Metals  and  Nlinerals 
Straw-braid  .... 


Wool  .  . 
Animals,  live 
Groundnuts  . 


I3.3»2,65i 
4,912,001 
4.837.607 

3.817.158 
2,680,608 

2,670,683 

1,778.909 

1.311,744 
1,034,714 

698,887 
680,862 
420,029 


12,477,423 
6,462,591 
5,161.300 
2,909,194 
2,224,059 

2,177,944 
1,854,465 

1,337.869 

1,385,863 

1 ,029,660 
620,329 
614,320 


Countries  to  which  chiefly 
exported. 


Hon^-Kong,  France,  U.  S.  A. 

Russia,  Ia|)a4i. 

Russia,  United  Kingdom. 

Japan. 

France,  U.  S.  A.,  United  King- 

domJ 
Netherlands,  Gertnany,  Japan. 
Hong-Kong,  U.  S.  A. 
Hong-Kong,  Japan. 
France,  United  Kingdom,  U.  S. 

A.,  fapan. 
United  Kingdom. 
Hong-Kong,  Russia. 
France,  Hong-Kong,  Germany. 


Table  VTI.     Revenue  and  Expenditure. 


Land  Tax 

Salt  and  Tea  Taxes 

Salt  Tax  

Customs  Revenue 

Sundry  Taxes 

Likin 

Income  from  Government  Properties 

Contributions,  Licences 

Sundry  Income  .      .      ; 

Sale  ot  Official  Rank 

Public  Loans 

Extraordinary  Income  (Ministry  of  Communications) 

Total 


Estimated  Revenue. 


1911. 


6^2,645 
6,349,590 

5,61*8,570 
3,488,525 
5,890,205 
6,297,070 

4,759,795 

753,645 
474,660 


£40,254,705 


1912. 


£ 
7,018,175 

■ 
•  * 

6,343,400 
5,966,340 
2,900,635 
3.251,910 
1,859,200 

939,590 
2,822,175 

78,905 
4,554,305 


£35,734,635 


Foreij^rt  Affairs  .....;...... 

Interior  and  Constabulary       ."...... 

Finance  and  Imperial  Household  and  Foreign  Loans 

Education 

War   .      .      .      .' . 


Marine 

Justice 

Posts  and  Communications 

Posts  and  Communications  (Ordinary)   . 
Posts  and  Communications  (E^ttraordinary) 
Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Industry 

The  Ctependencies 

Provincial  Expenditure 

Reserve  for  Contingencies 


Total 
Surplus  * 
Deficit 


Estimated  Expenditure. 


1911, 


416,935 
580,270 

14,833,240 

366,330 

10,388,785 

1,333.060 

885,840 

5,009,225 


727,175^ 
225,140 
5,027,115 


£39.793,115 
461,590 


1912. 


386,195 

560,530 

13,269,970 

658.365 
9,102,415 

1^25,700 
930.535 

414.535 
5,467,145 

703,600 
168,490 

1,687,305 

800,000 


£35,774.785 

•     • 

40,150 


NoHonai  Debt. — China's  outstanding  debt  at  the  end  of  I9f2  amounted  to  £i98,i88,8o^» 
with  a  total  charge  lori9l3  of  £8,173,836.  -  The  chief  items  in  this  debt  were  as  follows.^-^ 
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War  Loans  (18^-98)  /37t8i7»752  (total  charge  1913  lor  interest  and  principal  £3.i79.273): 
Boxer  Indemnity.*  £115,946,107  (£2,984,805);  Indemnity  Adjustment  Loan  (1905), 
£i,obOvOOO  (£57,250);  Railway  Loans.'  £33»50i,6o7  (£1,851,727);  General  Loans,» 
£9,923.336  (£100,^1).  In  addition  there  were  outstanding  a  number  of  provincial  and 
private  loans,  the  total  amount  of  which  was  not  published.     They  exceed  £3,500,000. 

Owing  to  the  Revolution  no  Boxer  Indemnity  payments  were  made  by  China  after 
November  i,  191 1,  and  the  Powers  agreed  to  the  postponement  of  payments  untU  January 
I,  1913.  The  arreauB  and  interest  on  deferred  payments  were  estimated -to  amount  on  that 
date  to  £3,329>6oo.  Towards  this  >  sum  there  would  be  available  from  the  Maritime  and 
Native  Customs  a  surplus*,  revenue  of  £1,132,000.  The  Inspector  General  of  Customs, 
however,  issued  A  statement  in  which  he  placed  the  total  sum  required  during  1913  to  meet 
all  payments  for  Boxer  Indemnity  and  foreign  loans  secured  on  the  Customs  Revenue  at 
£5,993,000.  Towards  this  amount  he  estimated  that  the  Customs  would  provide  £5,490,000 
while  the  Seven  Likin  Collectorates  specified  in  the  1898  Anglo-German  Loan  Agreement 
would  add  £637^500..  In  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  the  Inspector  General  suggested  that 
400,000  taels  (£55,000  approximately)  «bould  be:  allotted  monthly  to  form  a  reserve  fund 
tor  the  services  of  the  loans  indicated.  This  arrangement  would  leave  the  greater  part  of 
the  Salt  Revenue  (estimated  at  over  £6,000,000)  free  for  other  foreign  loans. 

Loan  Negoti<Uiims.-*-The  loan  negotiations  of  the  Chinese  Government  durii^  1912 
attracted  considerable  attention^  During  191 1  the  Quadruple  Syndicate,  comprising  British, 
French,  German  and  American  banks,  nad  arranged  the  Currency  Loan  of  £10,000,000 
and  the  Hukuang  Railway  Loan  of  £6,000,000.  The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  prevented 
more  than  an  instalment  of  the  former  being  handed  over,  for  development  purposes  in 
Manchuria.  Immediately  after  the  abdication  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, being  in  financial  straits,  approached  the  Quadruple  Syndicate  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining a  Joan  for  reorganisation  purposes,  the  sum  of  £60,000,000  being  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  Several  advances  were  made  by  the  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank  on  behalf 
of  the  Syndicate,  but  no  decision  was  arrived  at  in  regard  to  a  comprehensive  loan.  On 
March  i^,  1912  the  Chinese  Government  signed  an  agreement  for  a  loan  from  a  syndicate 
representing  the  Banque  Sino- Beige  and  the  Eastern  Bank,  secured  on  the  Peking* Kalgan 
Railway^  This  loan  was  regarded  by  the  Quadruple  Syndicate  as  a  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  view  of  certain  undertakings  given  by  the  latter,  and  in 
May  the  loan  was  cancelled,  except  in  respect  of  advances  already  made.  In  June.  Russian 
and  Japanese  banks  joined  the  Four  Nations  Group,  which  now  became  a  Sextuple  Syndi- 
cate. Kegotiarions  for  the  large  loan  were  resumed  but  no  agreement  wa^  reached  owing 
to  China's  reluctance  to  admit  the  form  of  supervision  over  the  expenditure  of  tJhe  loan 
stipulated  for  by  the  banks,  The  Syndicate  also  required  a  monopoly  of  future  loans  to  China 
up  to  £60,000,000  during  the  next  five  years.  As  neither  side  would  give  way  and  the 
financial  embarrassment  of  the  Chinese  Government  was  becoming  more  acute,  the  latter 
decided  to  apply  elsewhere.  On  August  30  a  loan  agreement  for  £10,000,000  was  ratified 
with  Messrs.  C.  Birch  Crisp  &  Co.  of  London,  of  which  half,  or  £5,000,000,  was  shortly  after- 
wards issued.  The  lo^n  wa^  made  a  first  charge  on  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Salt  Gabelle. 
The  British  Government,  however,  refused  to  give  its  sanction,  and  further  negotiations 
were  suspended,  efforts  being  made  to  restrict  China's  dealings  to  the  Sextuple  Syndicate.^ 

Communications. — Incluofing  the  Russian  (1081  m.)  and  Japanese  (723  m.)  systems  in 
Manchuria,  in  1^12  there  were  open  to  traffic  in  China  6,028  miles  of  railway,  wnile  2,000  m. 
more .  were  nominally  or:  actually  under  construction.  Recent  extensions  include:  the 
Yunnan  Railway  (Laokai  on  the  Tongking  frontier,  to  Yunnanfu),  opened  in  April  1910: 
Canton^Kowloon  Railway  (112  m.),  the  British  section  (Kowloon  to  Sumchun)  being  opened 
in  October  1910,  the  Chinese  section  in  October  191 1 ;  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway,|thenQrtheriior 
German  section  being,  opened  in  February  1912,  .with  the  exceptiop  of  t^e  Yellow  River 
bridge  which  wasnot  opmpleted  until  Noveniber,  the  British  section  in  June  1912;  the 
Kirin-Changchun  Railwa^y,  opened  October  19 12.  The  Canton-Hankow  Railway  has  made  but 
little  pteeress:  of  the  first  section  from.  Canton  73  m.  were  completed  by  lOii,  and  trains 
ran  on  the  30  m.  between  Changsha  and  Chuchou.  The  Szecnuan-Hupen  line  and  the 
Hangchow-Ningpo- line  have  made  practically  no  progress  in  Chinese  hands. 

roists. — On  May  28,  ijii  the  Chinese  Post  (iffice,  which  had  hitherto  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Customs,  was  .transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Posts  and 

*  The  Boxer  Indemnity  amounted  to  £67,500,000,  divided :  into  5  Series;  the  rate  of 
interest  is  ±  per  cent  and  payment  is  spread  over  ^9  vears.  The  above  aoiount  represents 
the  total  charges  outstanding  (interest  and  principal  combined);  it  doiea  w>t  include  the 
arrears  of  payment  which  had  accumulated  since  September  30,  191 1. 

*  Railway  Loans  are  charged  on  the  lines  with  or  without  a  Government  guarantee. 

*  These  include-:  •  l.  Japanese  Loan,  191 1,  of  £1,000,000  to  the  Ministry  of  Con^munica- 
tions:  2.  Telegraph  Loan,  191 1,  of  £500,000:  3.  £aoo,ooo  advanced  of  the  Currency 
Reform  Loan,  1911,  of  £10,000,000,  which  has  not  yet  teen  floated:  4.  £1,815,000  repre^ 
senting  advances  made  by  the  Sextuple  Group  between  February  ana  June  1912:  5- 
*'iiSP'*^^^^''^^^'^'"  '^®  Belgian^  Syndicate  as  part  of  loaja  of  £5,000,000  *iow  can- 
ceu«:    6.    £5jooo,o6o  loan  floated  August  B912  by  M^re^  Birch,  Crisp  §  Co, 
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Communications.  Ttie  Pbetal  Secretaiv,  M.  Piry,  became  Postmaster  General  and  the  pre- 
vious organisation  was  retained.  A  substantial  reduction  in  telegraph  rates  throughout  the 
Empire  was  introduced  on  June  i,  1912. 

Government  and  Administraiion, — Pending  the  meeting  of  a  National  Convention 
and  the  adoption  of  a  permanent  Constitution,  China  remained  in  191 2  under  the 
Provisional  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Nanking  Council.  Yuan  Shih-kai,  as  Pro^ 
visional  President,  undertook  on  entering  office  to  retire  ox  seek  re>election  at  the  expira- 
tiom  oiE  the  term  of  provisional  government,  which  was  fixed  at  teii  months.  The 
Nanking  Constitution  defined  the  powers  of  the  Provisional  President  and  stipulated 
that  he  had  to  be  elected  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  National  Coimcil  at  a  session 
at  which  three-quarters  of  tie  members  werfe  present,  but  did  not  concern  itself  with  the 
term  of  office  or  method  of  election  of  future  Presidents  of  the  Republic.  The  Premier 
was  nominated  by  the  President,  but  his  appointment  and  that  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet  were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  National  Assembly;  he  had  direct  cox^ 
troi  of  the  Bureau  for  Tibetan  and  Mongolian  afifairs.  Various  laws  wttre  promulgated 
during  the  provisional  r^^me  defining  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
Ministries  and  other  departments  of  State<  But  the  entire  system  of  central  and 
provinciai  adnunistration  was  in  a  transitioa  stage,  and  the  Administration  reforms 
announced  by  proclamation  had  not  had  time  to  be  put  into  force.    - 

In  Npvember  191 2  the  foUo wing  composed  the  Provisional  Government:'  Presi- 
den$y  Yuan  Shih-kai;  Vice- President ^  Li  Yuan-hung;  Premier,  Chao  Plng-chun;  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Liang  Ju-hao;  Interior,  Chao  Ping-chun;  Finance,  Chou  Hsueh*hsi; 
War,  Tuan  Chi-jui;  Navy,  Lu  Kuan-hsiung;  Justice,  Hsu  Shih-jang;  EducaHon,  Fan 
Yuan-cien;  Agriculture  and  Forestry ,  Chen  Cheii-hsien;  C(?«/»erice  and  Indt^try,  IAm 
Kuei-yi;  Communications! ^  Chu  Ch'i-ch'ien.  On  November  X2  however  a  crisis  oc- 
curred over  the  question  of  negotiating  with  Russia  concerning  Mongolia,  and  Liang 
Ju-hao  resigned.    Lu  Cheng-hsiang,  the  late  Prime  Minister,  took  his  place. 

In  the  Provinces,  Governors  (under  the  niitne  of  Tutuk)  officiated  as  before  the 
Revolution,,  variously  assisted  by  a  Finance  Commissiouer,  a  Law  Commissioner,  a 
Civil  and  a  Military  Commissioner,  Commissioners  for  Education  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  Tibet  there  was  a  Government  Agent.  The  affairs  of  Mongolia  and  Tibet  were 
nominally  under  a  Bureau  controlled  by  the  Cabinet  or  Premier. 

Parliament^-r-Duilng  the  period  of  provisional  government  in  191 2  the  fimctions  of 
the  N9.tional  Assembly  were  performed  by  a  National  Council  composed  of  five  members 
from  each  province  elected  by  the  Provincial  Assemblies.  The  chairman  was  Wu 
Ching-lien,  and  Vice-Chairman  Tang  Hua-limg.  . 

Parliament,  under  the  Republic,  was  to  consist  of  a  Senate  (Tsan  Yi  Yuan)  and  a 
Hoiiise  of  Representatives  {Chung  Yi  Yuan),  The  date  of  the  first  elections  was  fixed 
for  December  10, 1912,  Primary  elections,  and  January  lo,  1913,  Secondary  elections. 

The  Senate,  comprising  274  members,:  was  to  be  elected  as  follows:  220  by  the  Provin- 
cial Assemblies  (10  Senators  to  each  Province);  27  by  the  Electpral  Collece  of  Mongolia;  10 
by  the  Electora!  College  of  Tibet ;  5  by  the  Electoral  Cfollege  of  Chinghai  (Chinese  TuAestan); 
Q  by  the  Central  Educational  Society;  and  6  by  the  Electoral  College  of  Chinese  abroad. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  to  consist  of  596  members  electsed  by  constituencies 
Qii  the  basis  of  one  representative  for  each  800,000  of  the  population,  with  a  minimum  of  10 
representatives  for  a  Province,  together  with  27  representatives  for  Mongolia,  10  for  Tibet 
and  3  for  Chinese  Turkestan.  The  number  of  representatives  allotted  to  each  province  for 
the  first  election  Was  as  foHows:  Anhui  27,  Chefciang  38,  Chihli  46,  Fukien  24,  Honan  32, 
Hlman  27,  Hupeh  26/  Kansu  14,  Kiangsi  35,  Ktangsu  40,  Kuangsi  19,  Kuangtung  30,  Kuei- 
chow  1^1  Shansi  28,  Shantung  33,  Shensi  21,  Sinkiang  10,  Szechuan  35,  Yunnan  22,  Shei^king 
16,  Klrin  10,  Heilungklang  10.  Candidates  for  election  as  Senators  ^usf  be  thirty  years  01 
age  and  upwards,  for  election  as  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  25  years  and 
upwards.  The  qualifications  of  an  elector  for  the  Lower  Hous6  are :  (i)  A  male  dtiasen  over 
21  years  of  age;  {2)  Two  years'  residence;  (3)  Either  payment  of  c^irect  tax  of  $2  per  annum, 

^  The  Foreign  Office  .has  efaanged  its.  name  from  Waiwupu  to  Watchiaopu;  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  from  Minchengpu  to  Neivi^upu ;  that  of  Education  from  Hs^phpu  to  .Chi^93f "P"  * 
that  of  Justice  from  Fapu  to  Shihfapii;  that  of  Finance  from  Tuchih^u  to  Tsaichiehgpu; 
that  of  Communications  from  Yuchuanpu  to  Chiabtungpu,  while  th6  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  Industry  has  been  divided  into  two  Nfinisiries.         *•  -    ••      .•  •* 
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potisession  of  immovable  property  of  the  value  of  $500,  graduation  from  an  elementary  or 
nigher  school,  or  education  equivalent  to  the  latter. 

Army. — A  revised  programme  of  army  reorganisation  promulgated  ia  1907  provided  for 
the  formation  of  36  divisions  of  the  Luchun  or  National  Army  by  1912.  On  August  31. 191 1 
the  actual  strength  of  the  Chinese  military  forces  (officers  and  men)  was  returned  {China 
Year  Book,  1912)  as  follows: — National  Army:  12  divisions  (complete  or  almost  complete) 
140,899;  4  divisions  (incomplete)  25,101;  17  mixed  brigades  74.815;  total  240,815;  Provin- 
cud  Troops  276,981;  grand  total  517,7^6. 

During  the  revolution  the  Republicans  enlisted  a  large  number  of  irregular  troops,  and  it 
was  estimated  that  there  were  800,000  men  under  arms  in  China  when  peace  was  restored. 

On  August  31, 1912,  the  strength  of  the  army  includine  the  Luchun  and  Provincial  Troops 
was  given  {Ckina  Year  Book,  1913)  at  428,485  officers  andmen. 

A  fresh  schema  of  army  reorganisation  was  still  in  preparation.  Meajiwhile  service  was 
voluntary,  soldiers  remaining  three  vears  with  the  colours,  then  passing  into  the  First 
Reserve  for  three  years  and  being  finally  drafted  into  the  Second  Reserve. 

Navy. — ^The  Chinese  Navy  in  191 2  consisted  of  two  squadrons:  the  Cruising  Squadron 
of  five  cruisers,  one  destroyer,  one  gunboat  and  eiffht  torpedo  boats;  and  the  Yangtze  Squad- 
ron of  twelve  gunboats  for  river  purposes.  A  third  squadron,  the  Training  Squadron,  to 
consist  of  two  cruisers,  then  under  construction,  and  ten  gunboats,  was  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, and  a  scheme  of  naval  reor^nisation  was  occupying  attention. 

Public  Justice. — New  civil,  criminal  and  commercial  codes  have  been  compiled  with 
lapanese  assistance  but  had  not  yet  been  promulgated  in  1912.  In  the  meantime  the  old 
laws,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  specially  abrogated,  remained  in  force.  The  new  judicial 
system  provides  for  officials  with  purely  judicial  powers,  with  four  kinds  of  courts:  (i)  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  {TaLi  Yuan)  at  Peking,  which  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal;  (2)  a 
Provincial  High  Court  (Kao  Teng  Sken  Pan  Ting)  in  each  provincial  capital;  (3)  Metropoli- 
tan Courts  in  each  principal  town  (Fu);  (4)  Courts  of  First  Instance  in  small  towns.  Trial 
by  jury  was  inaugurated  at  Shanghai  during  the  period  of  the  revolution,  but  the  system 
will  not  be  adopted  for  the  present.  In  1912  the  Minister  of  Justice  was  Hsu  Shih-ying, 
the  Vice-Minister  Wang  Shou-chen,  and  the  Chief  Justice  CHang  Tsung-hsiang. 

Education. — During  the  revolution  the  system  of  education  introduce  by  the  Imperial 
Government  uiider  the  reform  scheme  of  1905  was  ia  abeyance,  as  all  the  universities  and 
colleges  and  most  of  the  schools  were  closed.  A  National  Educational  Conference  was 
convened  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  July  19 12  and  submitted  a  variety  of  recommen- 
dations as  the  basis  of  the  future  educational  system  in  China.        ^ 

History y  19 10-12. — The  revolution  and  the  establishment  of  a  republican  form  of 
government  dominates  entirely  the  history  of  191 1  and  191 2,  and  the  events  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  revolution  may  first  be  dealt  with.  In  accordance  with  the  nine  years* 
programme  of  constitutional  reform  laid  down  in  1908  the  Provincial  Assemblies  met  in 
October  1909.  The  most  noticeable  result  of  their  inauguration  was  the  impetus  given 
to  the  demand  for  an  earlier  grant  of  representative  government.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  session  more  than  fifty  delegates  from  various  assemblies  met  in  Shanghai  and 
resolved  to  petition  the  Throne  to  grant  a  parliament  within  two  years.  Their  request, 
jproffered  in  Peking  in  January  1910,  was  rejected,  and  until  the  autunm  of  that  year 
the  Government  continued  to  oppose  all  recommendations  for  expediting  constitutional 
reform.  On  October  2,  1910  the  National  Assembly  met  in  Peking,  and  within  a  week 
had  approached  the  question  of  the  earlier  opening  of  Parliament.  This  time  the 
Government  gave  way.  An,  edict  dated  November  4  provided  that  the  date  fixed 
for  the  establishment  of  Parliament  should  be  changed  from  1916  to  1913.  In  spite  of 
various  appeals  and  memorials  the  Throne  would  not  make  any  further  concession  on 
this  point.  It  championed  the  Grand  Cotmcil  against  the  attacks  of  the  National 
Assembly,  but  finally  agreed  to  order  the  Commission  of  Constitutional  Reform  to  frame 
a  constitution  for  a  Cabinet  responsible  to>  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  Assembly  adjourned  on  January  11,  191 1  to  meet  again  in  October.  The  early 
months  of  the  year,  however,  found  the  Chinese  empire  distracted  by  diplomatic  and 
financial  troubles.  On  the  :borders  of  Yunnan  a  British  force  had  occupied  Pienma, 
which  both  the  British  and  the  Chinese  Government  claimed  as  being  within  their 
respective  territories,  and  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  in  the  district  imder  dispute  was 
at  once  magnified  into  a  menace  to  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  In  Mongolia  Kussii 
was  seeking  to  establish  consulates  at  various  towns,  while  the  Chinese  nrind  can  never 
f^r  long  be  t^ree  from  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  Manchuria.  Although  the  dread 
of  foreign  aggression  led  to  the  lormation  of  patriotic  associations,  including  the  Citizen 
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Army,  the  country  at  ktrge  was  still  more  agitated  over  the  Govemmejit's  action  in 
resorting  to  large  foreign  loans.  Two  loans  were  at  this  peiiod  the  subject  of  negotiation 
— one. of  £10,000,000  for  currency  purposes,  and  a  railway  loan^  subsequently  known 
as  theHui^wang  Railway  (Four  Nations')  Loan  of  £6,000,000.  Public  feeling  was  op- 
posed to  any  loan  that  had  not  received  the  assent  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the 
demand  arose  f 01  a  special  session  of  that  body.  Delegates  from  the  provincial  assem- 
blies artived  in  Peking  to  press  their  demand,  but  their  request  was  refused,  and  the 
Cunency  Loan  was  signed  on  April  15,  igii.  A  month  later  the  Railway  Loan  agree- 
ment was  signed.  By  way  of  placating  public  opinion  the  Throne  announced  the 
appointment  of-  a  Cabinet  iu;  the  place  of  the  Grand  Council.  The  new  body  comprised 
eleven  Manchus  and  four  Chinese,  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Chingr  who  was 
regarded  on  all  sides  as  the  arch-enemy  of  reform,  and  its  constitution  did  not  go  far 
towards  satisfying  popular  demands. 

From  the  date  of  the  edict  sanctioning  the  Four  Nations'  Loan  for  the  construction 
of  the  Canton-Hankow  and  Hankow-Szechuan  Railways  the  agitation  against  the 
Government  steadily  gathered  for(^.  Szechuan  was  chiefly  concerned  in  the  loan. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ^reat  western  trunk  line  had  long  been  pledged  to  foreign 
capital  the  province  had  resolved  to  buikl  the  railway  -itself.  Money  had  been  raised 
by  various  devices,  and  construction  had  been  begun.  While  the  line  was  making  little 
progress  in  Chinese  hands,  it  was  known  that  the  money  raised  had  been  finding  its  way 
into  channels  in  no  way  connected  with  raOway  construction  or  the  legitimate  invest- 
ment of  railway  funds.  The  people  of  Szechuan  were  easily  persuaded  that  they  would 
never;  see  their  money  again,  if  the  line  were  handed  over  to  foreign  construction,  and 
riots  broke  out  in  Chengtu,  the  capital,  in  July.  Throughout  August  the  conditions  in 
Szechuan  remained  critical  and  by  September  the  province  was  in  open  rebellion. 
Chao  £iii-feng,  Warden  of  the  Tibetan  Marches,  and  one  of  China's  most  capable 
officials,  had  been  appointed  Viceroy,  in  August;  by  the  end  of  Septemt>er  order  seemed 
in  a  fair  way  to  being  re-established.  A  few  days  later,  however,  further  rioting  oc« 
curred  in  fresh  centres,  and  once  more  the  rebellion  gained  the  upper  hand.  While  the 
affairs  of  the  province  were  in  this  critical  condition,  a  bomb  exploded  on  October  9 
in  the  Russian  ooncession  at  Hankow.  From  that  moment  the  Szechuan  question  be- 
came merged  in  the  more  formidable  problem  of  the  revolution. 

The  bomb  explosion  in  a  house  in  Hankow  was  immediately  followed  hy  an  attempt 
of  the  inmates  to  bum  down  the  premises,  but  in  this  th^  wexe  foiled.  Documents 
ceveaUng  the  existence  of  a  revolutionary  plot  were  seized  and  a  number  of 
ni^fhMoa,  arrests  were  made.  Jui  Cheng,  Viceroy  of  Hupeh  and  Hunan,  appreciat- 
ing the  gravity  of  the  discovery,  gave  orders  for  the  execution  the  next  day 
of  four  men  who  were  regarded  as  ringleaders,  and  he  reported  to  Peking  that  he  had 
prevented  a  involution.  He  reckoned,  however,  without  the  revolutionaries.  A  meet- 
ing the  same  day  among  some  of  the  troops  in  Wuchang  gave  them  their  opportunity. 
Making  common  cause  with  the  soldiers,  they  compelled  General  Li  Yuan^hung  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  and  the  revolution  began.      . 

The  ground  in  the  Yangtze  valley  had  been  prepared  to- some  extent  during  the  year. 
Repeated  rumours  of  an  intended  rising  indicated  that  revolutionary  agents  were  at 
work,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  reports,  mainly  because  the  notorious  lack  of 
cohesion  among  the  varioua  provinces  seemed  to  foredoom  to  failure  any  anti-govern- 
ment movement.  The  temper  of  the  people,  however,  had  for  years  been  growing  more 
and  more  hostile  to  the  dynasty.  Floods  and  famine  had  been  of  annueil  occurrence 
along  the. Yangtze;,  and  the. doctrine  that  the  Manchus  were  in  lea^e  with  foreigners 
to  partition  or  destroy  the  country  had  been  sedulously  preached.  The  revolutionaries 
had  no  elaborate  organisation  prepared;  they  had  been  working  to  stir  up  as  much  feelr 
ing  as  possible  among  the  people,  and  had  even  imported  arms  and  ammunition  for  a  few 
centres.  When  the  revolution  came,  the  control  of  the  movement  did  not  extend  be- 
yond Wu^ang.  Emvisaries  hurried  about  the  <eountry  urging  the  people  to  revolt,  but 
ea^hlocalitywds  left  to  take  care  of  itself  and  to.  carry  out  its  .revolution  in  its.  own  way. 
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The  WtithaBg  mtitineers  bombarded  the  city  on  October  ii,  when  the  capture  of 
the  Government  mint,  containing  £300,000,  supplied  the  movement  with  the  sinews  of 
war.  Viceroy  Jul  Cheng  escaped  across  the  river.  A  Reformed  Government  was 
appointed  with  General  Li  Yuan-hung  as  President  and  General  Huang  Hsing  in  com- 
mand of  the  military  forces.  Moving  across  the  Yangtze  the  revolutionaries  captured 
Hanyang  with  its  Government  arsenal,  and  were  now  provided  with  munitions  as  weD 
as  with  money.  By  this  time  the  Peking  Government  had  to  some  extent  realised  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  The  Regent  in  his  alarm  turned  to  the  man  whom  he  had 
banished  from  the  councils  of  the  Empire  three  years  previously,  and  it  was  announced 
that  by  edict  of  October  14  Yuan  Shih-kai  had  been  recalled  to  take  up  the  posts  of 
Viceroy  of  Hupeh  and  Hunan  and  Generalissimo  of  the  Imperial  forces. 

Yuan  Shih-kai>  on  whom  now  all  eyes  were  turned,  was  bom  in  Honan  province  in 
1859.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  went  with  a  Chinese  detachm^t  to  Korea,  and 
three  years  later  (18S5)  became  Imperial  Resident  at  the  Korean  Court,  a 
SbS'kal  P<^t  which  he  retained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Chino- Japanese  War  in 
1894.  In  1897  Yuan  became  Judicial  Conmiissioner  of  Chihli,  and  the 
following  year  found  him  in  command  of  an  Army  Corps.  His  assistance  was  sought 
by  the  Emperor  Kuang  Hsu  for  his  reform  project,  but  Yuan  Shih-kai  sided  with  the 
Empress  Dowager  and  help^  to  carry  through  the  coup  d^iUU  of  that  year.  Enjoying 
the  favour  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  he  became  Junior  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Works  in  June  1899,  and  in  December  of  that  year  Acting  Governor  of  Shantung. 
When  the  Boxer  Rebellion  broke  out  he  was  Governor  of  that  province  and  afforded 
protection  to  foreigners.  On  the  death  of  Li  Hung-chang  he  became  Viceroy  of  Cfaihli 
(December  1901)  with  the  honorary  title  of  Junior  Guardian  of  the  Heir  Apparent;  and 
it  was  during  his  tenure  of  office  at  Tientsin  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  China's  mod- 
ern army.  He  was  summoned  to  Peking  ill  1907,  and  was  a  Grand  Cotmcillor  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Government  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Empress  Dowager 
and  the  Emperor  Kuang  Hsu.  Immediately  after  Prince  Chun  assumed  the  Regency, 
however,  Yuan  Shih-kai  was  dismissed  from  office  and  ordered  to  return  to  his  native 
place  (January  2,  1909);  and  he  remained  in  disgrace  until  now. 

A  fortnight  later  Yuan  Shih-kai  took  the  field,  but  virtually  in  the  capacity  of  a 
military  dictator.  In  the  meantime  Imperial  troops  under  General  Yin  Chang  had  been 
in  conflict  with  the  revolutionaries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hankow.  They  had  entered 
the  native  city,  but  had  fallen  back  when  their  communications  were  threatened. 
Advancing  again,  they  entered  Hankow  on  October  '29,  and  after  three  days'  fighting 
they  fired  the  greater  part  of  the  city  and  the  revolutionary  forces  fell  back  on  Hanyang. 
Indeterminate  fighting  was  continued  for  the  next*  four  weeks,  until  on  November  27 
Hanyang  fell  and  the  position  of  the  revolutionaries  in  Wuchang  became  untenable. 

Throughout  this  period  the  standard  of  rebellion  had  been  raised  successfully  in 
other  parts  of  China,  until  fourteen  provinces  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  revolu- 
tionaries. Thus,  while  the  chief  military  operations  were  going  in  favour  of  tlie  Im- 
perialists, the  country  as  a  whole  was  recording  its  decision  with  no  uncertain  voice 
against  the  Mancbu  Government.  Nanking  held  out  for  the  Imperialists  until 
December  2,  but  on  that  day  Yuan  Shih-kai,  recognising  the  necessity  of  parieying^ 
acceded  to  the  request  of  the  Wuchang  administration  for  a  three  days'  armistice. 

Nothing  illustrates  better  the  spontaneous  nature  of  the  revolution  than  the  fact  that 
in  Shanghai,  where  the  cause  was  not  embraced  until  November  3,  a  "  military  govern- 
ment "  had  been  created  which  arrogated  to  itself  the  conduct  of  the  wh<^e  movement. 
It  was  here  that  the  republican  idea  took  definite  shape,  and  when  the  time  arrived  for 
negotiations  with  the  Imperialists,  the  Shanghai  administration  refused  to  recognise  Li 
Yuan-Aung's  right  to  conduct  the  proceedings  at  Wuchang  or  Hankow.  It  insisted  that 
the  peace  cohference  should  meet  at  Shanghai. 

After  the  appointment  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  the  Court  in  Peking  progressed  ^^uickly 
adong  the  path  of  humiliation.  The  National  Assembly,  which  had  met  on  October 
22,  proceeded  <  to  assert  itsdf  and  demanded  the  right  to  draw  up  the  Constitution, 
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the  appointment  of  a  respohsible  Cabinet  from  which  members  of  the  Imperial  family 
were  to  be  excluded^  and  an  immediate  amnesty  for  all  poEtical  offenders/-  The  Court 
hesitated;  but  when  these  demands  wen  endorsed  by  the  garrisoti  at  Lanchow,  wbich 
refused  to  entrain  for  the  front  until  they  were  granted,  Prince  Chun  capitulated. 
Regtilations  that  were  to  form  the  basis  of  China's  Constitution  were  at  once  4rawn  vp 
by  the  Assembly,  and  in  due  course  the  Regent  took  oath  to  d[>serve  them^  Yuaa 
Shih-kai  was  elected  Prime  Minister  on  November  8  and  returned  from  Hankow  on 
November  13.  The  Regent  abdicated  on  December  6,  and  affairs  of  State  were  for* 
mally  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Premier  and  his  Cabinet,  the  Empress  Dowuger 
being  associated  with  the  Emperor  in  matters  requiring  the  Imperial  seal  or  presence* 

Even  whik  conducting  military  operations  against  the  revolutionaries,  Yuan  Skih- 
kai  had  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  them,  and  be  readily  agreed  to 
an  armbtice  in  order  that  the  two  parties  might  discuss  the  situation. .  Yuan  Shih-kai 
and  the  North  stood  for  a  constitutional  monarchy';  the  revolutionary  leaders  had  made 
up  their  minds  that  the  Manchu  dynasty  must  be  replaced  by  a  republic.  Negotiations 
were  opened  in  Shanghai  on  December  18  and  ten  days  later  the  Court  had  consented 
to  submit  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  republic  to  a  National  ConventKm. 
It  could  not,  however,  agree  that  the  ccmvention  should  be  wholly  republicaii  in 'char- 
acter, and  the  negotiations  were  continued  throughout  January,-  the  prospects  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty  retaining  the  throne  becoming  inore  remote  as  the  days  passed. 

On  December  25  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  the  Itsidti  of  the  knti-dynastic  n^ovement, 
arrived  at  Shanghai.  Born  in'Kuangtung  province  in  1867s  Sun  Yat-sen  (Son  Wen) 
was  the  son  of  a  mission  convert,  and  had  studio  medicine  at  the  Alice 
Ysi'Mttt.  Memorial  Hospital  at  Hong-Rong  from  1887  to  1892,  taking  his  degree  of 
Licentiate  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  latter  year.  After  a  brief  prao* 
tice  at  Macao,  he  settled  in  Canton,  where  he  at  once  espoused  the  revolutionary  cause. 
The  failure  of  a  conspiracy  in  1895  caused  him  to  flee  to  Macao;  and  from  that  moment 
until  December  191 1  he  was  an  exile  from  China.  In  1896  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  was  in 
London,  and  on  October  nth  he  was  seized  and  taken  to  the  Chinese  Legation,  where 
he  was  confined  in  order  that  he  might  be  conveyed  back  to  China.  He  was  liberated 
at  the  instance  of  the  British  Government.  Dr.  Sun  now  devoted  himself  to  the  woric 
of  spreading  his  revolutionary  propaganda.  In  Japan  he  founded  a  society  known  as 
the  Tung  Meng  Hui,  which  has  since  played  a  prominent  part  in  republican  politics  m 
China.  His  agents  visited  China  from  time  to  time  and  he  became  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Young  China  party.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  at  Wuchang  in  191 1 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  was  in  England,  but  he  returned  at  once  to  China;  the  Nanking 
Council  (composed  of  delegates  from  fourteen  provinces)  elected  him  President  of  the 
^'  Chinese  Republic,''  and  he  took  the  oath  of  office  on  January  i,  19x2,  ''^the  first  day 
of  the  first  year  of  the  Republic." 

On  February  1 2  the  Manchu  dynasty  came  to  an  end.  The  first  of  the  Abdication 
Edicts  of  February  12  announced  that  the  Empress  Dowager,  together  with  the  Em- 
peror, handed  over  the  sovereignty  to  be  the  possession  of  the  whole  people  and  declared 
that  the  constitution  should  thenceforth  be  Republican.  Yuan  Shifa-kai  was  nominated, 
"  with  full  powers,"  to  organise  a  provisional  Republican  Government.  In  the  second 
Edict  the  future  status  of  the  Imperial  House,  as  agreed  upon  with  the  Republicans, 
was  set  forth.  The  Emperor  was  to  retain  his  title  and  to  receive  from  the  Republic  the 
respect  due  to  a  foreign  sovereign.  He  would  be  paid  an  annuity  of  Tls.  4,000,000 
(£533iOpo)  until  the  establishment  of  a  new  currency,  when  the  sum  would  be  $4,000,000, 
and  would  reside  at  first  in  the  Imperial  Palace  and  afterwards  at  the  Eho  Park^  retain- 
ing the  same  bodyguard.  He  would  continue  to  perform  the  religious  ceremonies  at 
the  Imperial  Ancestral  Temples  and  Mausolea,  and  the  Republic  undertook  to  com- 
plete the  Mausoleum  of  the  late  Emperor  and  to  charge  itself  with  the  services  and 
expense  of  the  removal  of  the  late  £)mperor's  remains  to  the  Mausoleum.  The  Imperial 
Ckmsmen  retain  their  titles  and  enjoy  equal  rights  with  all  other  citizens. 

On  February  14,  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  reugned  his  position,  and,  on  his  recomn^enditr 
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tion,  Yuan  Sfaib-kai  was  elected  by  the  Nanking  CouacU.Pxo visional  Pre»(i^t  of  the 
^^  .    Republic  of  China.     General  Li  Yuan-hung  becaoiie  Vioe-President,  and. 

RjcptMiL  &  provisional  constitution  was  adopted  by  .the. Council  on  March  lo,  the 
day  on  which  Yuan  Shih-kai  took  the  oath  of  office  in  Peking.  The  duties 
of  forming  a  Ministry  devolved  upon  Tang  Shao-yi,  a  former  proteg6  of  Yu^^n  Shih-kai's 
and  his  delegate  at  the  Shanghai  negotiations.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  remained  in  Nanking 
to  assist  the  Government,  until  April  i,  when  he  resigned  his  official  connection  with 
state  affairs  and  started  on  a  tour  of  the  provinces.  The  following  day  the  National 
Council  decided  to  transfer  the  Government  to  Peking.  A  new  Council  (consisting  of 
five  members  from  each  province,  elected  by  the  Provincial  Assembly,  and  five  memuers 
each  from  Inner  and  Outer  Mongolia  and  Tibet  and  one  member  from  Kokonor)  was 
formally  opened  on  April  29,  and  continued  to  define  the  Republican  policy.  ,: 

•  In  Jane  Tang  Shaoiyi,  who  had  not  been  fortunate  in  his  loan  negotiations,  resigned 
the.  Premiership  and.  was  succeeded/ by.  LuCheng-hsiang,  the  Foreign  Minister.  A 
Cabinet  crisis  was  shortly  afterwards  brought  about  by  the  attitude  of  the  Tungmeii^hui 
party^  which  meainly  represents  Cantonese  opinion.  Its  members  contended  that,  the 
Cabinet  should  be  formed,  from  one,o£  the  three  parties  or  from  none,  and  they  insisted 
that  the  Ministers  belonging,  to  the  Tungmenghui  should  resign  their  portfolios  in  the 
existing  Coalition  Cabinet.  The  President  won  the  day,  and  the  Tungmenghui  sought 
to  retrieve  its  position  by  amalgamating  ^th  another  party.  In  September  Lu  Cheng- 
hsiang  was  forced  by  iU-heakh  to  resign  the  premiership  and  was  succeeded  by  Chao 
Ping'Chen;  He  became,  however,  Minister  for.  Foreign  Affaizs  in  November,  on  the 
resignation  ol  Liang  Ju-hao.  .     .   , 

For  several  months  the  peace  ol. the  ^cftimtry  was  disturbed  by  numerous  mutinies 
and  outbreaks,  while  a  serious  plot  against  the  R^ublican  Government  was  discovered 
at  Wuchang  early,  in  August.  In,  connection  with  the  latter  two  prominent  revolutiona- 
ries, Chang  Chen*wu  and  Faig  Wei,  were  arrested  one  evening  in  Peking,  summarily 
tried  during  the  night  and  shot  at  daybreak.  The  Government's  action  was  severely 
criticised  by  the  National  Assembly,  but  the  President  was  able  to  convince  a  majority 
6f  the  members^  ^without  m^ing  public  his  information,  that  he  had  acted  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Republic.  Subsequently  the  visits  to  Peking  of  Dr.  Sim  Yat-sen,  General 
Huang  Hsing,  the  most  prominent  revolutionary  leader  after  Li  Yuan-hung,  and  Chen 
Chi-mei,  at  one  time  Military  Governor  of  Shanghai,  served  to  strengthen  the  adroinis- 
tration  by  removing  the  feeling  of  mutual  distrust  with  which  the  North  and  the  South 
were  inclined  to  T^ard  one  another. 

'  Tibet, — The  return  on  £>ecember  :?$,  1909  of  the  Dalai  Lama  to  Lhasa,  which  he  had 
feft  on  the  approach  of  the  Vounghusband  expedition  of  1904,  coincided  with  a  determined 
attempt  on  tne  part  of  China  to  strengthen  her  fjositioh  in  Tibet.  A  Chinese  force  was  on 
its  way  to  Lhasa  and  entered  the  town  on  February  12;  191a  The  Dalai  Lama  fled  to  India 
and  was  deposed  b}^  the  Chinese  Government,  but  Lamaism  has  never  recognised  the  step. 
Chinese  sovereign  rights  were  from  that  time  exercised  with,  considerable  rigour  in  Tibet. 
When  the  revolution  broke  out  in  191 1^  the  small  Chinese  garrison  in  Lhasa  mutinied  in 
sympathy,  but  its  excesses  stirred  the  Tibetans  tb  action  and  the  troops  found  themselves 
besieged.  A  state  of  war  was  maintained  ontil  August,  when;  after  the  return  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  to  Lhasa,  peace  was  concluded  on  cotidition  that  the  Chinese  troops  left  Tibet  vii 
India,  a  smalj  number  only  remaining  fis  the  Chinese  Amban's  bQdy^^uarcL  In  the  mean- 
time the  semi-independent  chiefs  had  put  an  end  to  Chinese  authointy  in  Eastern  Tibet. 
In  July  1912  the  Peking  Government  despatched  an  expedition  from  Chengtu,  the  capital 
of  Szechuan,  to  reconquer  Tibet.  On  August  17,  however,  after  the  force  had  regained  pos- 
session of  Batang,  the  British  Government:  presented  a  Memorandum  to  China  defining  the 
attitude  of  Great  Britain  towards  the.  Tibetan  question.  This  communication  required 
China  to  refrain  from  despatching  a  military'  expedition  into  Tibet,  as  the  re-establish mcnt 
of  Chinese  authority  would  confftitute  a  violation  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  Treaty  of  i^^- 
Chinese  suzerainty  m  regard  to  Tibet  was  recognised,  but  Great  Britain  could  not  consent 
to>  the  assertion  of  Chinese  sovereignty  over  a  State  enjoying  independent  treaty  relations 
With  her*  Althoujjh  no  definite  reply  was  given  to  the  Memorandum,  it  was  understood 
^lat  the  Chinese  CJovernment  intended  to  fall  in  with  British  wishes,  and  towards  the  end  of 
September  the  expedition  to  Tibet  was  ordered  to  retirb. 

.  Mongolia.--ln  purisuance  of  a  forward  policy  in  MongoKa  the  Manchu  GovemnwDt 
dunng  the  latter  days  of  its  existence  had  strengthened  its  administrative  hoW  on  the  country, 
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had  stationed  Chinese  troops  in  Outer  Mongolia,  and  was  carrying'  out  a^systeniatic  plaq  of 
Chinese  colonisation.  These  measures  were  resentjed  bjr  the  Mongolians  and  led  to  overtures 
for  Russian  protection  or  mediation  in  July  1911^  The  misguided  zeal  of  a  new  Chinese 
Amban  still  further  embittered  the  native  population,  and  the  revolution  provided  the 
Kutukhtu  Lanui*^the  third  highest  pontiff  in  the  Buddhist  hierarchy  and  the  spiritual  niler 
of  the  Mongolians^-with  an  opportu^ty  of  proclaiming  the  independence  of  Outer  Mongolia. 
Russian  troops  kept  the  peace  between  the  Mon^oKans  and  Ciunese,  and  in  October  191 2 
the  St.  Petersbufg  Goinemment  accorded  recognition  to  the  new  State  to  the  extent  of  send* 
ing  a  special  envov  to  Urra.  A  RussoMongoUan  Agreement  according  to  a  semi-official 
commumqiU  issuea  in  St.  Petersburg  was  conchided  on  November  3.  Russia  undertook  to 
assist  Mongolia  (or  the  Kutukhtu  Lama)  to  maintain  the  autonomous  r^me  established  and 
to  admit  neither  the  presence  of  Chinese  troops  in  Mongolian  territory  nor  cok>nisatioa  by 
Chinese.  The  Mongolian  sovereign  and  Government  guaranteed  to  Russian  subjects  and 
Russian  commerce  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  agreed  that  no  other 
foreign  subjects  tn  Mongolia  should  be  granted  fuller  rights  than  those  accorded  to  Russian 
subjects.  The  Kutukhtu  Lama,  however,  appears  not  to  have  carried  the  whole  of  Mongol 
Han  opinion  with  him.  A  certain  number  ol  the  Khans  and  princes  both  of  £ast  and  -West 
Mongolia  claimed  incorporation  for  their  country  on  equaltermsin  the  Chinese  Republic, 
the  rulers  beinr  allowed  to  retain  their  territorial  and  administrative  power  and  their  tiered i- 
tary  titles.  Mor^l  activity  was  manifested  in  the  late^  autumn  of  Ipi2  on  the  Manchurian 
frontier,  and  conmcts  arose  with  Chinese  troops.  Whether  this  activity  was  merely  brn^and* 
age  or  represented  a  f^h  separatist  movement  in  the  West»  still  remained- to  be  proved. - 
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Chinese  Revolution  (19 12),  London;  Viscount  D'OUone,  In  Forbidden  China;  translated  bV 
Bernard  Miall  (1912),  London;  Henri  Borel,  The  New  China,  translated  by  C.  Thieme  (191 2), 
London;  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  The  Changing  Chinese  (1912),  London;  Dr.  G.  Vissering,  On  Chinese 
Currency  (19 1 2),  Batavia;  China  Mission  Year  Book,  3rd  year,  Shanghai;  C.  Campbell  Brown, 
A  Chinese  St.  Francis  (1912).  London.  (H.  T.  MontagUB  Bell.) 

DENMARK^ 

Economic  Progress. — ^In  191 1.  the  census  population  of  Denmark,  with  an  area  of 
14,829  sq.  m.,  was  2,757,076,  as  against  2,449,540  in  1901  and  2,588,919  in  1906. 
The  annual  average  incj:ease  since  1906  has  been  1.27%.  The  capital,  Copenhagen, 
has  559,502  inhabitants,  more  than  4II  the  other  Danish  towns  put  together.  The 
population  of  Iceland,  with  area  of  40,437  sq.  m.,  was  85,089  in  191 1  against  78,489 
in  1901, 

In  Greenland,  with  an  inhabited  area  of  45,000  sq.  m.,  the  population  numbered 
13,517  in  19x1,  393  Europeans,  as  against  11,893  ^T^^  including  272  in  1901.  The 
three  West  Indian  Islands  of  St.  Thomas^  St.  Croix  ai^d  St.  Jan,  with  a  total  area  of  138; 
sq.  m.,  had  a  population  of  27,104  in  191 1  against  30,527  in  1901;  and  the  Faeroes,  with 
an  area  of  5x1  sq.  m.,  advanced  from  15,230  inhabitants  to  18,005. 

The  area  cultivated  in  Denmark  is  close  on  five  million  acres  (4,850,000  in  1908),  the 
vahie  of  the  harvest  of  1910  being  £30,555,000,  and  in  1911  £37.338f900-  The  stock  of 
domestic  animab  amounted  in  1909  to  53^,000  horses,  2,25^,000  heads  of  cattle  and  1,466,800 
pigs,  besides  11,800,000  fowls.  The  value  of  agricultural  exports  in  1910  was  £24,294,000, 
and  of  agricultural  imports  £10,878,000;  for  non-agricultural  articles  imports  were  valued 
at  £20,788,000  and  exports  at  £2,372,000;  the  corresponding  figures  for  191 1  being 
^^^,74.500,  £12,130,900,  £22,497,700  and  £1,230.300.  . 

The  sugar  beet  industry  shows  rapid  growtn,  the  production  in  19 10  being  about  100,500 
tons  and  in  191 1  116,150  tons,  and  several  new  sugar  factories  have  been  planned  or  have 
actually  started  working  during  the  last  few  years.     The  small-holding  movement  continues 

*  See  E.  B.  viii,  23  et  se^. 
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to  progress  with  some  70a Aew  holduigs  annuallyt  or  some  6^000  ia  all  ance  the  enalt-Jiokliai; 
act  was  passed  id  1899.    A  nerw  law  was  |>a8sed  in  1909  further  developing  this  Inovement 

Two  important  laws  relating  to  agricultural  export  Kave  beea  passeci  within  recent  years» 
viz.  the  kiw  of  May  27,  1908,  dealing  with  the  control  of  meat' exported  from  Denmark,  and 
a  drailar  one  of  April  12,  iQJi,  dealing  with  the: control  of  butter.  They  were* based  on  sec- 
tion 62  of  the  British  Track  Mark  Act  L9O5,  which  enabled  the  Datush  farmers  to  register 
a  common  trade  mark  as  against  all  other  tirade  marks  in  thfese  articles.  .  Thus  all  exported 
meat  or  bacon  receives  a  public  ti^de  mark  and  a  Government  stamp  showing  it  to  have 
beea  passed  for  export  at  the.  control  station  either  as  first  or  second  class  produce.  The 
agricultumi  goods  f6r  export  can  therefore  receive  a  tradis  mark  from  people  who  do  not 
trade  themsdves,  but  only  investigate  the  quality  of  the  articles^.  No  butter  is  allowed  to 
be  exported  that  contains  over  i^  %  of  Vrater  or  other  preservatives  than  salt. 

:  Notable  strides-  have  latterly  been  made  in  Denmark  as  regards  fostering  the  growth  of 
home  industries  and  increasing  the  output  of  articlte  suitable  for  export,  e.g4  newly  patented 
machinery,  motor  en^nes,  etc.  A  istrobg  movement  has  commenced  for  the  purpose  of 
ma-king  Denhiark  an  industrial  country  as  well  as  an  agricultural  one. 

ThJe  total  revenue  for  the  financial  year  1910-11  was  £7,8911^589,  and  the  expenditure 
£7,731,208.  For  1911-12  thecorrespGoiding  figures  were:  £9^85,333  and  ^1)1,638,889,  the 
deficit  being  much  smaller  than- the  original  estimate  of:  £t, £89,363.  The  estimated  revenue 
for  the>finaticial  year.  19 12- 13. was  £5r705>688»  and  the  expenditure  £6,351,150,  while  the 
estimated  figures  for  1 9i3~i4-a(fe  £6,475,076  a^  £6,510,247. 

The  nat^jial  debt  on  Mafch  31,  i^n  amounted  to  £18,6*^8,889  and  in  1912  to  £19,554,- 
334.  r  The  state  assets  amounted  to  £39,4411289  in.  191 1  and  £40^003,479  in  1912. 

I  Political  [Histqry. — The  Minbtry  of  Jens  Christian  Christensen  (b.  1856)  having 
been  forced  by  public  opinion  to  resign  in  October  1908  (see  .£.  j3.  viii,  39),  owing  to  the 
sdandal  caused  by  the  arrest  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,.  A.  Albert!  <b.  i85r)  on  a  self- 
confessed  cliafge  of  theft  anfj  forgery,  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed  by  l^iels  Neergaard 
(b.  a3S4).  Hppes  had  widely  ^een  expressed  for  the  iformation  of  a  national  non-party 
administration  during,  this  period  of  finaacial  and  political  stress,  but  the  X^eft  Reform 
pdrty  majority  iii  the  Folketing  asserted  itself,  atid  the  n^w- members'  of  the  Cabinet 
were  drawn  from  the  Moderate  Left — the  extreme  right  section  of  the  Government 
bloc — son;ie,  of  the  members  of  the  retiring  Ministry  also  being  included.  A  new  Minis^ 
try  of  Trade  and  Commerce  was  instituted  on  this  occasion.  - 

Besides  having  to  deal  with  the  Alberti  defalcations,  extending  over  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  and  running  close  up  to  a  miUibn  pounds  sterling,  and  with  the  affairs  of  the 
defrauded  Zealand  Peasants'  Savings  Bank,  the  Butt^  Export  Associatioii  and  other 
concerns  and  transactions  of  Alberti's,  the  new  Cabinet  found  a  number  of  important 
questions  awaiting  its  immediate  decisioof  The  whole  position  of  the  national  finances 
had  to  be  taken  in  hand,  and  relations  with  Iceland  seemed  as  far  from  a  mutually  satis- 
factory solution  as  ever;  the  proposals  of  the  joint  Danish-Icelandic  Commission  of  1907-8 
had  been  rejected  at  the  elections  to  the  Alting  in  Reykjavik  in  the  summer  of  1908, 
and  the  leader  of  the  separatist  movement,  Bjarni  Jonssbn  (b.  1846),  had  succeeded  H. 
Haffstein  (b;  i86r)  as  Minister  f6r  Iceland.  'Jhen  the  findings  of  the  Parliamentary 
Defence  Commission, -largely  differing  from  the  advice  given  by  the  military  experts, 
had  to  form  the  subject  of  a  bill  dealing  with  the  National  Defences  and  with  the  much 
vexed  problem  of  the 'Copenhagen  Land  Defences. 

In  presenting  his  first  budget  for  1909-10  in  October  1908  M.  Neergaird,  who  com- 
bined the  portfolio  of  Defence  and  Finances  with  thiat  of  Prime  Minister,  showed  the 
deficit  of  the  financial  yfear  of  1907-8  to  be  £403,700  as  against  aft  estirhated  deficit  of 
£222,000  on  the  current  l)udget  of  1908-9.  One  cause  of  the  deficit  was  shown  to  be  the 
Tariff,  passed  in  the  spring.  The  duties  on  a  number  ^£  articles  of  general  (x>nsumptioD, 
petrol,  coal,  salt,  tice,  etc.,  articles  for  the  Use  of  the  shipping  and  agricultural  industries 
and  for  home  industries  generally,  had  beeri  abolished  or  greatly  reduce^d  without  the 
state  obtaining  the  necessary  compensation  in  other  directions.  The  increase  of 
salaries,  the  various  new  railways  schemes  passed  in  the  previous  Rigsdag  session,  the 
increased  cost  of  recent  social  reforms,  air  combined  in:  making  the  balandng  of  the 
Aa^onal  finances  difficult.  New  sources  of  inconie  had  to  be  found  and  a  system  of 
economy  introduced  in  the  various  Government  departments. 

In  February  igog  the  Neergaard  Cabinet  had  at  last  completed  its  investigation  of 
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th^  uigent  prohkip  of  n^tionaldefence and  of  the findingB  of  tke  Defence  CommiBsion, 
and  a  Defence  biU  was  introduced  in  the  Folketlng  on  the  12th  of  that  month,  the  day 
following,  the  national  celebratioAScoaupeniorating  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  un- 
sycce^sful  Swedish  attack  on  the  Copenhagen  fortifications.  The  Premier  foUowed  on 
the  whole  the  advice  tof  the  military  expertaix^thias.  to  the  upkeep  and  the  extension  of 
the  defence  works  of  Cqpenbagen  on  sea  and.  land.  The  old  political  war  cry  of  the  Left, 
''no  land  defences  around  Copenhagen,"  was  thus  surrendered,  the  Premier  himself 
admittiqg  that  he  viewed  the  defence  question  in  a  totally  different  light  since  foifming 
his  Cabinet  in  the  {vevious  autumn.  A  split  in  the  Government  bloc  was  the  inevitable 
result,  this  showing  itself  when  the  final  vote  took  place  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Defence  bills.  The  Premier  gathered  round  him  his  own  little  group  of  nine  Moderates, 
14  Conservatives  and  14  of  the  57  members  of  the  Left  Reform  party.  The  Left  Re- 
form: leader^  the  e^Premier  J.  C.  Christensen,  found  35  membefs  to  support  hia  opposi- 
tion proposal  for  limiting  the  fortifications  to  the  sea  approaches  to  Copenhagen,  while 
seven  of  the  Left,  10  Radicals  and  24  Socialists,  were  firm  o{^onents  of  both  these  pro* 
poaals.  The  is^ue  was  now  referred  to  the  electors,  a  general  election  to  the  Folketing 
taking  place  on  May  2  5<  The  result  showed  an  increase  of  the  Conservative  and  Radical 
parties,  both  capturing  seats  from  the  Christensen  party;  some  27  members  followed  the 
latter,  as  against  the  47  supporters  of  the  Neergaaird  scheme,  with  the  24  Socialists  and 
16  Radicals.  An  attempt  to  compromise  on  the  defence  bills  proved  unavMling,  as 
M.  Christensen  remained  obdurate,  and  the  latter  had  the  best  of  an  intricate,  political- 
situation  owing  to  the  indirect  help  given  him  by  the  Radicals  and  Socialists, 

Having  concluded  a  national  loan  of  £2,240,000  with  a  French  syndicate,  the  Neer« 
gaaid  Cabinet  was  pbliged  to  resign  at  the  end  of  July,  the  Premiership  falling  to  a 
former  leader  of  the  .Left  party.  Count  Holstein-Ledreborg  (1839^-1912).  In  spite  of 
public  protests  and  addresses  to  the  king,  M.  Christensen  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Defence,  and  M,  Neergaard  and  Count  Ahlefeldt-Laurvig  (b.  i860)  agreed  to  serve  in 
the^ew  Cabinet^  retaining  their  portfolips  of  Finance  and  Foreign  Affairs  respectively* 
M.  Christensen  was  finally  able  to  get  the  defence  bills  through  the  Rigsdag  during  the 
ensuing  special  summer  session,  being  aided  by  the  various  sections  of  the  Left  party  and 
by  some  of  the  Conservatives,  the  latter  fearing  to  postpone  the  solution  of  this  national 
question  any  longer.  The  existing  land  fortifications  of  Copenhagen  were  left  intact^, 
hut  without  the  necessary  supplementary  works  strongly  insisted,  on  by  the  military 
experts,  the  Rigsdag  being  left  to  decide  in  1922  whether  these  land  forts  should  be  dis- 
mantled or  not.  The  chief  points  in  the  Defence  acts  were  some  new  Naval  forts  out- 
side: Copenhagen,  coast  defence  works  at  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  Zealand,  and  an 
incre^^e  of  the  strength  of  the  Danish  Navy,  chiefly  as  regards  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines. £890^000  was  voted  for  Naval  and  Coast  Defence  works,  £350,000  for  the 
increase  of.  the  Navy  and  £509,440  for  various  Arn^  purposes,  besides  an  increase  in 
the  anmual  ^rmy  budget  amounting  to  £139,000. 

On  October  18  M.  Christensen  resigned  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  and  a  few  days 
later,  a  vote  of  censure  having  been  carried  by  a  Conservative-Radical-Socialist  com* 
bination,  the  Hol^tein  Ministry  gave  way  to  the  first  Radical  Government  fprmed  in 
Denmark,  that  of  M.  Carl  Theodor  ZaWe  (b.  1866).  He  could  only  rely  on  the  44 
members  of  the  united  Radical  and  Socialist  parties  out  of  the  total  membership  of  114 
in  the  Folketing,  so  M.  Zahljc  announced  his  intention  of  postponing  the  introduction  of 
the  Radical  programme,  and  any  question  of  altering  or  annulling  the  Defence  Acts^ 
imtil  the  voice  of  the  electors  had  been  heard, .  On  one  vital  point  he  was  able  to  secure 
a  majority y  viz,  tlie  proposal  to  prosecute  before  the  Special  Parliamentary  Court,  the 
**  Rigsret/'  the  two  ex-Ministers,  M.  Christensen  and  M.  Sigurd  Berg  (b*  1868),  the 
latter  a  former  Home  Secretary,  for  neglect  of  their  Ministerial  duties  in  regard  to  Al-^ 
berti*  M.  Christensen  was  charged  with  having  furnished  Alberti  with  a  loan  of  £82,500 
di  milli<Ma  kroner)  out  of  the  Exchequer  a  few  months  previous  to  his  arrest,  at  a  time 
when  the.  then  Minister  of  Justice  was  the  object  of  ever-increasing  attacks  in  the  Press 
and  in  th^  Rigsdag.    M.  Berg  was  accused  of  grave  neglect  of  duty  owing  to  his  refiisal 
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to  order  a  public  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  savings  bank  connected  with  Albert!, 
the  supreme  control  of  the  savings  banks  being  vested  with  the  Ministry  of  Interior. 

During  1910  politics  were  stagnant.  The  next  elections  to  the  Folketing  took  place 
on  May  20,  i^i  i.  While  the  united  Radicals  and  Socialists  maintained  their  figures  the 
Conservatives  lost  eight  seats  to  the  Left  Reform  party,  once  more  reunited  under  the 
leadership  of  M.  Christensen,  who  thus  controlled  56  out  of  the  114  members  of  the 
Chamber. 

The  State  trial  of  M.  Christensen  aind  M.  Berg  was  concluded  on  June  17,  when 
M.  Christensen  was  acquitted  though  admonished  and  M.  Berg  sentenced  to  a  fine. 
In  December,  wh«i  the  criminal  trial  of  Alberti  himself  came  on,  after  two  years  of 
judicial  investigation  of  his  affairs,  he  was  condemned  to  eight  years'  penal  servitude. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  special  session  of  the  Rigsdag,  M.  Zahle  made  way  (July 
4)  as  Premier  to  M.  Klaus  Bemsten  (b.  1844),  the  leader  of  the  moderate  section  of  the 
Left.  Several  of  the  new  ministers,  including  M.  Nieergaard  and  Count  Ahlefddt,  who 
both  returned  to  their  former  posts,  belonged  to  this  political  group. 
.  On  July  19  a  bill  sanctioning  a  temporary  loan  of  £2,000,000  was  ihtroducbd  in  the 
Folketing;  and  during  igii  the  chief  political  debates  were  concerned  with  financial 
matters.  Another  temporary  loan  of  £3,111,000  was  sanctioned  by  the  Rigsdag,  two 
millions  of  which  was  in  renewal  of  the  previous  temporary  loan.  M.  Ne^rgaard  intro- 
duced that  year  a  scheme  of  new  taxation,  comprising  extra  stamp  duties,  increased 
railway  fares,  a  special  tax  on  amusements,  increased  taxation  of  beer  and  spirits,  and 
an  increase  of  income  tax  on  a  graduated  system.  A  question  long  before  the  Rigsdag 
was  also  settled  by  the  establishment  of  local  church  councils. 

On  February  14, 191 2  a  debate  took  place  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Denmark,  the  For- 
eign Minister  once  more  advocating  the  necessity  of  Denmark  following  a  policy  of 
absolute  neutrality.  As  was  stated  by  Count  Ahlefeldt,  Denmark  was  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  bound  by  verbal  or  written  agreements,  still  less  by  treaties  or  alliances 
tending  to  iiiringe  this  principle.  The  military  and  naval  w(Mrks  agreed  to  by  the  Rigs- 
dag in  1 9 10  were  now  taken  in  hand,  and  a  number  of  Volunteer  Corps,  armed  with  the 
quick-firing  "  recoil  "  rifle,  were  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  country  during  191 2. 

The  death  of  King  Frederik  VIII  (1843-1912)  took  place  with  tragic  suddenness  on 
May  14  in  Hamburg,  where  the  King  was  staying  on  his  way  back  to  Denmaric  after 
having  spent  some  time  as  convalescent  at  the  Riviera  after  a  serious  Illness  earlier  in 
the  year.  The  Crown  Prince,  Christian  Carl  Frederik  Albert  Alexander  Vilhelm  (b. 
September  26,  1870),  who  married  Princess  Alexandrine  Auguste,  Duchess  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  (b.  December  24,  1879)  on  April  26,  1898,  was  proclaimed  as  Christian  X 
the  following  day  in  Copenhagen.  The  new  king  at  once  established  his  popularity 
by  a  speech  from  the  balcony  of  the  Palace  of  Amalienberg,  in  which  he  promised  to 
guard  the  "  hAppiness,  independence  and  liberty  '*  of  Denmark.  The  burial  of  Eling 
Frederik  took  place  on  May  24  at  Roskitde  cathedral,  the  chief  nioumers  iiiclucfing  the 
Kings  of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Greece.  The  ceremony  was  Unique  in  the  meeting  of 
three  Scandinavian  kings  after  a  lapse  of  ndarly  550  year^. 

A  loan  of  £4,ck)o,ooo  was  agreed  to  by  the  Rigsdag  in  June,  2)  nrillions  being  sub- 
scribed in  Great  Britain. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  Rigsdag  in  October  announced  a 
Reform  bill  amending  the  revised  constitution  of  1866,  on  the  lines  of  a  return  to  the 
principles  of  the  original  Grundlov  of  1849.  The  measure  was  introduced  on  October 
23  and  passed  the  Lower  House  on  Dec.  13  by  95  votes  to  12.  By  it  women 
were  given  the  vote  and  the  right  to  sit  in  the  Folketing;  the  thinimum  age  for 
votes  was  reduced  from  30  to  25;  the  possible  number  of  members  of  the  Folketing 
was  raised  from  114  to  132;  the  duration  of  the  Folketing  was  extended  from  3  years 
to  4  (that  of  the  Landsting  remaining  at  8  years);  election  by  privilege  and  royal 
nomination  to  the  Landsting  was  abolished;  of  the  66  members  of  the  Landsting  54 
were  to  be  elected  by  electors  chosen  by  town  and  parish  councils  from  among  their 
niembers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  towfi  or  nuA&l  district, 
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and  the  other- 1 a  to  be  selected  by  the  54;  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the  two 
Chambers  they  vrere  to  sit  and  vote  together.  The  reform  was  chiefly  directed  against 
the  Landsting  or  Upper  House,  and  was  hailed  with  approval  by  the  R&dicaLs  and 
Socialists  of  the  Folketing.  Moreover,  the  once  impregnable  ConservsLtive  majority  in 
the  Landsting  had  dwindled  to  only  one  or-  two  votes,  owing  to  the  steadily  declining 
number  of  Conservative  *'  Life  Peers."    Since  1901  every  vacancy  among  the  twelve' 

members  nominated  by  the  Crown  had  been  fitted  by  a  supporter  of  the  Left. 

Damsk  Dependencies. — As  regard?  the  Da^sh.  dependencies  abroad  t hers  is  little  to 
record  between  1909  and  1912.  A  Danish  Syndicate  was  formed  in  1912  to  carry  out  extensive 
harbour  works  for  the  purpose  of  making  St.  Thomas  Into  a  big  trading  depot  and  coalings 
station.  The  Danish  Parliament  granted  the  Syndicate  a  J9  years'  concession,  and  a  com- 
panv  was  then  formed  in  Copenlngen  for  raismg  the  capital  required,  abont  £1,000,000, 
m  Denmark  only,  as  the  scheme  was  planned  as  a  national  undertaking.  Only  a  fourth 
part  of  this  sum  was  however  subscribed  for,  and  the  concession  was  returned  to  the  State, 
on1y-a  minor  extension  of  the  St.  Thomas  harbour  being  now  contemplated. 

In  Iceland  a  change  of  ministry  occurred  in  191 1,  M.  Bjarni  Jonsson  bdng  defeated  in 
the  Alting  and  sucraeded  by  the  proposer  of  the  hostile  motion,  M.  Kristjan  Jonsson  (b. 
1652)1  a  member  of  another  section ot  the  Home  Rule  parly..  During  its  191 1  session  the 
Alting  adopted  a  system  of  adult  franchise.  A  separate  university  for  Iceland  was  estab- 
lished  at  Reykjavik  on  July  30. 

During  1912  politics  in  Iceland  once  more  turned  in  the  direction  of  reopening  negotia-' 
tions  as  to  a  settlement  of  the  constitutional  <&fiiculties  with  Denmark,  the  Minister  of  1908, 
Hannea  Haff stein,  being  again  returned  to  power. 

In  Greenland  the  establishment  of  communal  councils  at  the  various  Eskimo  settle- 
ments was  followed  in  1912  by  a  long-contemplated  refornv,  the  complete  separation  of  the' 
management  of  Greenland  trade  from  the  administration  of  this  Danish  possession. 

Ca|>t.  Ejnar  Mikkelsen  returned  to  Copenhagen  in  August,  having  in  spite  of  great 
hardships  and  privations  during  two  years  reached  the  object  of  his  expedition  to  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Greenland  in  finding  traces  of  the  lost  members  of  the  Mylius-Erichsen' 
expedition  (1906-8J  and  completing  the.  work  of  this  lost  explorer. 

Obituary. — During  1908  the  art  worid  of  Denmark  lost  two  of  its  leading  names,  LORENZ 
FrSLich  (6.  1820)  and  Frahts  Heitnino^n  (b.  1850).  In  1909  the  death  of  Princess 
Valdbmar  of  Denmark  (Princess  Marie  of  Orleans^  b.  1865)  caused  national  sorrow;  as  the 
inscription  on  the  memorial  since  erected  to  this  popular  Princess  says  with  truth«  "She  spoke 
our  Tongue  and  found  our  Hearts."  P.  S.  Kroyer  Vb.  1851).  the  artist;  Emil  Chr.  Hansen 
(b.  1842),  whose  researches  concerning  the  yeast  bacillus  revolutionised  the  brewing  industry; 
and  the  eminent  scientist.  Professor  JULS.  Tbomsbn  (b.  1826),  Principal  of  the  Polytechnic 
College^  also  died  in  1909^ 

The  obituary  list  for  19 10  included  the  jurist  Prof .  Henning  Matzbn  (b.  1840),  member 
of  the  Hague  Tribunal;  the  artists  Johan  Frederik  Nikolaj  V'ermehren  (b.  1823)  and 
JoHAN  Julius  Exxer  (b.  1825);  and  the  financier  I sak  GlUckstadt  (b.  1839),  head  of  the: 
Datnske  Landmandsbank.  In  191 1  died  the  Bishop  of  Zealand,  Peder  Madsen  (b.  1843), 
and  the  actor  Emil  Poulsbn  (b.  1842),  who  "created"  so  many  of  Ibsen's  characters.  In 
Febraary  191^  G,.  H-  Armauer  Hansen,  the  bacteriologist,  died  (see  B.  B.  xx,  784b). 

(W.  R.  Prior.) 

EGYPT* 

Hishry, — ^The  year  1910  proved  a  critical  period  in  the  political  development  of 
Egypt.    The  murder  of  the  Prime  minister^.  Boutros  Pasha,  in  February,  was  followed 

by  violent  malnifestations  of  Anglophobia.  The  trial  of  the  Premieres 
i9iS!iu  assassin,  a  yoimg  man  named  Wardani,  gave  occasion  for  many  Nationalist 

demonstrations.  Wardani  was  sentenced  to  death  (May  13th)  and 
executed  (June  28th),  after  an  appeal  for  a  new  triai  had  been  dismissed.  The  rejection 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  scheme  to  extend  the  concession  of  the  Suez  Canal 
company — ^the  existing  concession  does  not  expire  till  1966— was  another  exhibition  of 
Anglophobia,  the  scheme  being  rejected  not  on  its  merits  but  to  discredit  the  British 
administration.  This  state  of  matters  followed  steps  taken  by  Sir  Eldcm  Gorst,  the 
British  Agent,  to  associate  the  Egyptians  more  directly  with  the  conduct  of  their  own 
affairs.  The  experiment,  which  was  on  the  lines  of  Lord  Cromer's  policy,  was  attributed 
by  the  Egyptians,  by  the  European  colofties  in  Egypt,  and  by  a  section  of  public  opinion 
in  Britain,  to  weakness — ^in  Sir  Eldon  Gorst 's  words  "to  an  attempt  to  pacify  the 
Nationalist  agitation  by  ill-timed  concessions  andi  to  an  intentional  diminution  of 
*  See  E.  B,  ix,  2i  et  seq. 
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British  authority  "  (Egypt  No.  i  (191 1)  p.  3).;  The  general  acceptance  of  thb  idea  led 
to  the  comparative  failure  of  the  experiment  (the  provincial  councils  proved  a -distinct 
success).  An  official  declaration  made  in  the  House  of  GonlmoBS  in  June '  191  loa  be- 
half of  the  British  government  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  further  progress  in  £g3rpt 
until  the  agitation  against  the  British  occupation* ceased  had  its  effect,  and  lor  a  time 
the  Nationalist  agitation  died  down. 

After  the  miurder  of  Boutros  Pasha  the  cabihet  was  rearranged.  Mohammed  Said 
Pasha,  minister  of  the  Interior,  became  Prime'  Minister,  while  retaining  hs  former 
portfolio.  The  only  new  minister  was  Yiisuf  Saba  Pasha,  who  became  minister  of 
Finance.  Sir  Joseph  Saba,  K..C.M.G.,— as  he  was  known  in  European  circles, — a 
Syrian  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  had  been  twenty  years  at  the  head  of  the.  Egyptian  Post 
office  and  had  earned  a  well  deserved  reputation  as  a  capable  and  zealous  administrator. 
The  co-operation  of  the  ministry  with  the  British  authorities  helped  to  undo  the  harm 
caused  by  the  excesses  of  the  Nationalists.  Boutros  was  a  Cop.t,  and  the  eiiideavour  of 
the  Nationalists  to  present  his  murderer  as  a  patriot  and -defender  of  Islam  produced 
strained  relations  between  the  Copts  aiid  the  Moslems.  Owing  to  the  precautions  of 
th^  government  no  serious  collision  -occurred  between  the  two  factions,  and  later  the 
Copts  turned  their  grievances  against  the  government. .  A  Coptic  Congress  was  held 
at  Assuit  in:  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  Copt  ia|H:osperousbut  not  popular,  in  March  191 1, 
and  a  list  of  grievances  was  drawn  up,  but  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  had  little  difficulty  in  showing 
that  their  complaints  of  unfair  treatment  by  the  government  were  ill  founded. 

Soon  after  penning  his  annual  report  for  i9io>  which  constitutes  the  best  apologia 
for  his  period  of  control,  the  health  of  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  failed.  He  returned  to  England 
.  in  April  191 1 ;  on  July  6th  he  resigned  his  office,  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same 

Kitchener  month  he  died.  Four  days  later  (July  i6th)  Lord  Kitchener*  was  appointed 
becomea.  British  Agent,  a.  selection  popular  both  in  Great  Britain  and  with  the  ma- 
^^/c  jority  of  Egyptians.  Kitchener,  who  had  been  made  a  knight  of  St.  Patrick 

on  Jiily  loth,  had  maintained  unimpaired  his  interest  in  Eg3rpt  and  the  Sudan, 
and  had  early  in  191 1  visited  both  countries  as  well  as  Uganda  and  British  East  Africa. 
He  reached  Alexandria  on  September  28, 191 1.  Writing  six  months  later,  he  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  divisions  into  political  parties  and  factions  of  the  formerly  homogeneous 
body  of  Egyptian  Moslems;  a  division  which  "  does  nothing  ta elevate  or  develop  the 
intelligent  diaracter  of  an  oriental  race  "  (Egypt  No.  i  (1912)  p.  2).  In  March  191 2,  a 
few  weeks  previous  to  this  condemnation  of  Nationalist  activity,  Mohammed  Bey  Farid 
had  delivered  an  inflammatory  address  at  the  annual  congress  of  the  party ^  of  which  he 
was  president.  He  then  went  to  Switzerland,  but  was  (April  50, 1912)  sentenced,  in  his 
absence,  to  ^  year's  imprisonment  for  seditious  speaking.  He  had  previously  been 
convicted  of  a  similar  offence  in  January  191 1.  In  July  191 2  a  plot  to  murder  Lord 
Kitchener,  the  Khedive  and  the  premier,  was  discovered  by  the  Cairo  police;  and  on 
August  13,  191 2,  three  young  men  for  their  ^are  in  the  plot  were  sentenced  to  fifteen 
years  imprisonment.  The  inviestigations  made  disclosed  the  existence  of  a:  secret  society 
directed  against  the  government,  in  which  many  influential  Eg3rptians  were  involved. 
This  sodety  was  shown  to  be  in  relation  with  the  Youn^^Turk  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress^  and  in  September  Sheikh  Abdul  Am  Shawish,  one  ef  the  Egyptian  Nationalist 
leaders,  who  also  conducted  a  newspaper  in  Turkey,  was  arrested  in  Constantinople, 
charged  with  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Khedive  and  Ixird  Kitch* 
ener.  Shawish  was  brought  to  Cairo,  but  the  evidence  against  him  being  ancondusive 
he  was  released  (Oct.  18,  191 2).  On  Nov.  i6th  a  man  named  Mukhtar  was  sentenced 
at  Alexandria  to  ten  years  imprisonment  for  publishing  seditious  circulisirs. 

These  plots  and  conspiracies  were  confined  to  a  numerically  small  party,  and  the 
people  in  general  were  little  concerned.  Loi^d  Kitchener,  by  the  firmness  of  his  adminis- 
tration, created  a  feeling  of  confidence  which  the  Nationalist  plots  did  not  much  dis- 
turb. Greater  excitement  was  caused  by  the  outbreak  Of  war  in  Tripoli  (Oct.  1911). 
Geographical  proximity,  the  dose  relationship  between  the  peoi^e  of  Benghazi  and  the 

*  See  E.  B.  xv,  838. 
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Egyptian  Arabs,  the  bonds  of  a  common  religion,  and  the  ties  of  trade,  evoked  a  deep 
and  widespread  sympathy  in  Egypt  for  the  Arabs  of  Tripoli.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
mischievous  efforts  of  some  of  the  native  papers,  the  Egyptians  maintained  a  praise- 
worthy self  restraint.  Egypt  was  declared  neutral,  and  that  neutrahty  was  strictly 
maiiTtained.  The  war  led  to  definite  steps  being  taken  to  settle  the  western  maritime 
frontier  of  Egypt.  'Italy  had  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  Cyrenaican  coast  which 
extended  to  27^  E.,  that  is  over  100  m.  east  of  Solium,  the  western  limit  claimed  by 
Egypt.  The  British  government  protesting,  the  Italian  claim  was  waived  (Nov.  191 1). 
In  December  a  small  Egyptian  force  occupied  the  fort  of  Solium;  the  handful  of  Turks  in 
the  fort  withdrawing.  The  British  Foreign  Office  in  an  official  communication  (Dec. 
20,  191 1)  stated  that  as  long  ago  as  November  1904  both  the  Turkish  and  Italian 
governments  had  been  notified  that  the  line  of  the  Egyptian  western  frontier  ran  up  to 
and  included  Solium.    Turkey,  however,  had  not  admitted  the  Egyptian  claim. 

Lord  Kitchener  diligently  sought  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  peasantry,  who  form 
three-fourths  of  the  population  and  own  one-fourth  of  the  land.  He  sedulously  en- 
couraged improved  conditions  of  agriculture  and  educational  progress.  By 
fS^!S!^  repeated  tours  in  the  rural  districts  he  made  himself  personally  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  the  people.  He  developed  the  Agricultural  Department 
established  by  Sir  £.  Gorst  in  1910,  extended  the  Savings  Bank  system  to  villages,  made 
usury  {ue.  lending  money  at  more  than  9  p.c.  interest)  an  offence  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  and  exempted  small  hidings  (up  to  five  Feddans)^  from  distraint  for 
debt.  To  save  costly  law  suits  local  benches  of  magistrates  (styled  cantonal  tribunals) 
were  instituted  to  decide  summarily  trivial  cases.  In  this  way  Lord  Kitchener  earned 
the  title  of  **  Friend  of  the  Fellahin/'  The  regard  was  mutual;  "  the  fellah,"  wrote 
Lord  Kitchener  in  April  191 2, ''  remains  the  same  as  he  has  always  been,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  hard-working  types  of  humanity."  He  now  set  himself  to  teach  the  fellahin 
that  too  much  of  a  good  thing  might  be  detrimental.  As  a  result  of  the  immense  irriga- 
tion works  carried  out  since  the  British  occupation,  reclamation  of  land  was  pushed 
northward  in  the  Delta  into  low-lying  areas  where  there  was  no  natural  drainage,  while 
a  middle  zone  had  become  salted  and  waterlogged.  Thus  arose  the  necessity  for  drain- 
age works  on  a  large  scale.  Undrained  damp  soil,  coupled  with  indiscriminate  destruc- 
tion of  bird  life  and  the  loss  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  cattle  in  seven  years  through 
disease  had  led  to  an  enormous  increase  in  cotton  pests.  The  cotton  crops  of  1908  and 
1909  had  been  poor.  There  was  a  record  crop  in  1910  which  realised  £E. 35,840,000  or 
£5,700,000  above  the  previous  best.  In  1911,  however,  the  crop  was  again  poor. 
This  instability,  combined  with  the  harmful  system  of  mixing  different  varieties  of  cot* 
ton,  caused  serioiis  anxiety.  During  1911  and  191 2  special  investigations  were  under- 
taken to  put  the  industry  on  a  sounder  basis.  In  November  191 2  a  cotton  congress 
was  held  in  Cairo,  representatives  of  master  cotton  spinners  of  every  European  country 
and  of  Japan  being  present.  The  causes  militating  against  Egyptian  cotton  were  fully 
considered.  Lord  Kitchener  called  attention  to  the  new  species  of  cotton  being  grown 
in  government  experimental  farms,  and  Mr.  Dudgeon,  director  general  of  the  Agricul- 
tural department,  outlined  a  scheme  whereby  in  five  years  sufficient  seed  for  producing 
species  approved  by  spinners  could  be  obtained  to  supply  the  whole  of  Egypt. 

The  experiment  initiated  by  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  in  1910  of  handing  over  local  education 
to  the  provincial  councils  was  continued,  funds  being  provided  by  a  percentage  on  the 
land  taxes,  while  the  government  granted  ££.100,000*  for  the  building  and  equipment 
of  schools.    The  councils  took  up  educational  work  with  enthusiasm. 

Several  ministerial  changes  took  place  in  191 2.  On  April  ist  Saad  Pasha  Zagloud, 
the  minister  of  Justice  and  one  of  the  few  men  of  pure  Egyptian  origin  who  had  attained 
cabinet  rank,  resigned;  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  Sir  Joseph  Saba  also  resigned. 
Yusef  Wahba,  a  Copt,  and  councillor  to  the  mixed  court  of  appeal  at  Alexandria,  was 
made  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Hussein  Pasha  Ruchdi  being  transferred  from  the 
•Foreign  Office  to  the  finance  ministry. 

^  A  feddan  equals  1.03  acres.  *  A  ££.1.0.0  equals  £1.0.6. 
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Finance. — By  191 1  the  finances  of  Egypt  had.  fully  recovered. fFom  the  effects  of  the 
economic  crisis  of  1907  (see  E,  B.  ix,  119).  The  revenue  in  191 1  was  ££.16,793,000,  exceed- 
ing th{it  of  1910  by  ££.827,000  and  that  of  1907  (the  highest  figure  previously  recorded) 
by  ££.425,600.  The  expenditure  in  19II  was  ££.14,872,000.  The  principal  sources  of 
revenue  were:  direct  taxation  ££.5,528,000;  customs  ££.2^169^000,  railways  ££.3,729,000, 
tobacco  ££.1,669,000.  Though  191 1  was  a  year  of  financiai  prosperity  it  was  marloed  in 
the  autumn  by  a  series  of  failures  in  the  banking  and  business  community,  but  these  were 
due  to  antecedent  causes, —  that  of  the  so-called  Bank  of  £gypt  in  London,  in  the  words  of 
Sir  Paul  Harvey,  financial  adviser,  being  due  "to  an  unsound  system  of  business  and  finance 
initiated  many  years  ago."  The  other  failures  were  ranked  as  a  deferred  result  of  the 
speculative  movement  which  came  to  an  end  with  the  crisis  of  1907.  Notwithstanding  heavy 
expenditure  on  public  works  the  government  passed  through  the  lean  years  of  i9cS,  1909 
and  1910  without  having  to  raise  a  loan,  the  reserve  fund  on  January  i,  1912  being  ££.5,- 
847,000.  The  total  debt  in  the  hands  of  the  public  at  the  same  date  was  £89,117,000, 
involving  an  annual  charge  of  £E.3*359»ooo- 

For  1912  the  budget  figures  were: —  receipts  ££.15,900,000;  expenditure  ££.15,400,000. 
For  .1913  the  estimates  were: — receipts  ££.16,130,000;  expenditure  ££.15,630,000. 

During  19 1 2  the  Domains  loan  was  extinguished  and  the  profit  on  the  working  of  the 
domains  (£E. 60,000)  became  available  for  general  purposes.  A  dum  of  ££.250,000  was 
set  apart  in  the  budp:et  of  19 13  for  sanitary  and  other  improvements  at  Cai«>,  where  the  new 
bridge  across  the  Nile  at  Bulak  was  completed  in  I9i2i  after  four  years  work» 

Trade  and  Shipping, — The  total  trade  of  £gypt  in  191.1  amounted  to  ££.55,826,000, 
fimports  ££.27,227,000;  exports  ££.28,509,000)  an  increase  over  1910  of  ££.;}, 300,000. 
Of  this  total  95  per  cent  passed  through  Alexandria.  The  figures  for  191 1  include  bullion 
imports  ££.5,980,000,  ana  exports  ££.2,599,000.  The  United  Kii^^lom  sent  33.5  per  cent 
of  the  iniports  and  took  ^5  per  cent  of  the  exports.  Next  in  order  came  France,  Turkey, 
Austria*  Germiany  and  Italy.  Owing  to  the  damage  by  cotton  worm,  deterioration  of  seed, 
and  in  lower  Egypt  to  cool  weather  during  the  summer,  the  quality  of  the  1911-12'crop  was 
rather  poor  and  represented  a  value  of  only  ££.29,000,000,  thougn  in  quantity  it  was  little 
inferior  to  the  record  crop  of  1910-1I1.  Prices  were  lower  in  consequence  of  the  abundant 
American  crop.  The  chief  exports  in  191 1  were  cotton  and  textiles  ££.23,078,ocx>,  cereals, 
veg^etables,  &c.  ££.4,064,000,  cigarettes  ££.200,000,  livestock,  skins  and  sugar. 

At  Jemsa  on  the  Red  Sea  petroleum  in  paying  quantities  has  been  discovered,  and  during 
19 1 2  the  export  of  crude  oil  be^n.  Phosphate  is  being  worked  near  Kosseir.  At  Alexandria 
tn  191 1  the  tonnage  of  ships  entering  the  port  was 4,095,000, 39  percent  being  British,  Austri- 
Hungary  came  next  with  10  per  cent.  During  191 1,  4969  vessels,  net  tonnage  18,^24,000, 
passed  through  the  Suez  Canal,  compared  with  4533  \'essels  of  16,581,000  tons  in  1910. 
The  percentage  of  British  vessels  was  62  as  regards  numbers  and  64  as  regards  tonnage. 
German  vessels  figured  at  13  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  respectively,  Dutch  at  5.7  per  cent 
and  5.3  per  cent  and  French  at  ±.7  per  cent  and  4.5  per  cent.  During  the  year  17,000  pil- 
grims p^sed  through  Suez  for  Mecca. 

Irrigation, — ^The  task  of  raising,  the  height  of  the  Assuan  dam  (see  E.  B.  xiv,  850)  was 
completed  in  1912.  The  basin  conversion  works  were  completed  in  191 1,  and  the  whole 
area  brought  under  perennial  irrigation.  The  regulator  at  the  head  of  the  Menufia  Canal— 
buih  about  1850 — ^having  suddenly  collapsed  in  December  1^09,  a  new  regulator  was  built 


by  Messrs  Aird  &  Co.  by  July  1910  before  the  arrival  of  the  Nile  flood, — a  "  record  "  in  Egypt 
for  rapid  construction.  The  budget  for  191 3  set  apart  ££.480,000  for  drainage  works,  tne 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  being  £1,192,000. 

Obituary. — ^The  deaths  may  be  noted  of  Arabi  Pasha  (see  E.  B.  ii,  283),  the  former 
Nationalist  Leader,  on  September  18,  191 1,  at  the  age  of  72;  and  of  Riaz  Pasha  (see  E.  B, 
xxiii,  3&1),  ex*Prime  Mimster,  on  June  18,  1911,  at  his  age  of  75.  (F.  R.  Cana.) 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 

The  history  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  in  1910-12  has  been  one  of  marked  prog- 
ress in  adnEiini^ration  and  an  equally  marked  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  people, 
this  prosperity  being  so  equally  divided  that  in  April  1912  Lord  Kitchener  declared 
that  *'  there  is  now  hardly  a  poor  man  in  the  Sudan.''  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  the 
Sirdar,  estimated  the  population  in  191 2  at  well  over  3,000,000,  compared  with  the  esti- 
mate  of  1,853,000  in  1905. 

In  June  1910  the  Lado  enclave  (see  E.  B.  xvi,  60)  was  taken  over  from  the  Belgian 
government  and  added  to  the  piiovince  of  Mongalla.  Minor  disturbances  necessitated 
small  expeditions  during  1910-12  in  Kordofan,  and  in  Mongalla,  where  the  Anuak  and 
Nuers,  who  had  obtained  large  quantities  of  modem  firearms  from  Abyssinia,  were 
fighting  among  themselves.     Up  to  the  end  of  1912  government  authority  had  not  been 

*  See  E.  B,  xxvi,  10  et  seq. 
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fully  established  in  the  upper  Sobat  region.  In  Sennar  in  1910  sparks  of  the  old  fanati- 
cal  spirit  caused  two  outbreaks,  promptly  suppressed.  These  incidents  were  precipitat- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  Halley's  Comet,  which  the  Sudanese  connected  with  the  comet 
that  heralded  the  advent  of  the  Mahdi  (Egypt  No.  i  (191 1)  p.  75). 

The  occupation  of  Wadai  by  France  (see  E,  B.  xxviii,  225)  drew  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  boundary  between  that  Sultanate  and  Darfur,  ruled  by  Sultan  Ali 
Dinar  as  tributary  to  the  Sudan  government.  Negotiations  were  in  19.12  entered  into 
with  France  for  the  fixing  of  the  frontier,  Sir  Rudolf  von  Slatin  (the  Inspector  General) 
being  the  representative  of  the  Egyptian  and  British  governments.  The  completion  of 
the  railway  from  Khartum  to  £1  Obeid  (the  capital  of  Rordofan)  in  191 1  not  only  gave 
an  impetus  to  trade  but  put  the  Sudan  government  in  a  position  to  control  Darfur  and 
the  western  frontier  generally.  An  event  of  considerable  importance  to  the  Sudan  was 
the  visit  paid  to  it  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  in  January  191 2,  on  their  return 
from  India.  Fort  Sudan  was  inspected,  and  at  Sinkat  the  king  hdd  a  review  at  which 
representatives  of  almost  every  tribe — Arab  and  negro — ^were  present. 

Chief  attention  was  concentrated  by  the  administration  on  the  economic,  specially 
the  agricultural,  developinent  of  the  country.  The  experiment  of  growing  cotton  on  the 
Gezira  plain,  begun  in  191 1,  proved  entirely  successful,  while  in  the  Tokar  region  near 
Suakin  the  cotton  output  more  than  doubled  during  1 907-11.  It  has  been  conclusively 
proved  that  sugar-cane  can  be  grown  along  the  Nile  north  of  Khartum.  The  demonstra- 
tion that  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Nile,  not  needed  for  Egypt,  can  be  utilized  in  the 
Sudan  to  render  land  agriculturally  valuable'  caused  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  system 
of  land  tenure.  In  the  Sudan  by  Moslem  law  the  land  is  **  Kharaji,"  i.e.  it  belongs  to 
the  original  owners  and  their  descendants,  and  the  government  is  entitled  to  prevent  its 
alienation.  This  power  is  being  used  to  protect  the  Sudanese  from  European  speculators 
in  land.  A  cadastral  survey  showed  that  in  the  northern  provinces  nearly  all  the  land 
is  in  private  ownership.    In  the  south  tribal  tenure  prevails. 

Port  Sudan  (on  the  Red  Sea)  being  advaiitageously  placed  both  for  the  European  and 
Eastern  markets,  external  trade  has  made  rapid  strides.  The  value  of  exports  (merchandise 
only)  rose  from  ££.977,600  in  1910  to  ^E.1,377,000  in  191 1,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent. 
Imports  (exclusive  ot  specie)  rose  from  £E. i ,348,000  in  1910  to  ££.1,696,000  in  191 1;  of  this 
the  British  share  was  46^  per  cent.  Cotton  goods  and  food  stuffs  (chiefly  sugar  and  salt) 
are  the  chief  iitiports.  The  principal  exports  are  cattle  and  sheep,  gum  and  cotton  (seed 
and  lint);  other  considerable  exports  being  durra,  dom  nuts  and  dates.  The  ability  of  the 
Sudanese  to  take  advantage  of  the  increased  facilities  for  trade  offered  is  marked,  as  the 
railway  returns,  among  other  things,  show.  In  the  five  years  1907-11  the  profits  on  the 
railways  rose  from  ££.85,000  to  ££.128,000.  The  live  stock  traffic  rose  from  98,000  animals 
in  1910  to  172,000  in  191 1.  Nile  traffic  also  grew  largely  and  a  floating  dock  was  built  at  Haifa, 
near  Khartum,  in  191 1.  While  goods  tral&c  is  mainly  via  the  Red  Sea,  passenger  traffic 
still  goes  via  Egypt.  In  1912  a  regular  mail  service  between  London  and  Khartum  occupy- 
ing only  nine  days  was  instituted. 

The  financial  situation  is  sound,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  1913  the  Sudan  govern- 
ment renounced  the  contribution  from  the  Egyptian  treasury,  which  was  ££.188,000  in 

1911  and  £E.i63»ooa  in  1912.  In  its  stead  the  government  took  the  Custom  dues  levied  in 
Egypt  on  goods  for  the  Sudan,  estimated  at  ££.85,000.  The  accounts  for  191 1  showed  a 
surplus  of   ££.145,000,  receipts  being   ££.1,00.1,000  and  expenditure   ££.1,519,000.     For 

1912  the  receipts  and  expenditure  were  both  budgeted  for  at  ££.r, 710,000. 

The  Reports  by  the  British  Agent  on  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  published  yearly  as  a  par- 
liamentary paper  give  the  most  trustworthy  information  concerning  those  countries.  See 
also  the  Consular  reports  on  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  &c:  £.  A.  Walhs  Budge.  Cook's  Hand- 
book for  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  3rd  Ed.  (London,  191 1);  J.  Alexander,  The  Truth 
About  Egypt  (London,  191 1),  useful  information  concerning  the  Nationalist  parties. 

(F.  R.  Cana.) 
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Poptdalion,— The  census  returns  of  1911  give  the  total  population  as  391601,509, 
showing  an  increase  of  349,264  over  the  census  of  1906  (39,^52,245).  The  average  den- 
sity is  about  190  per  sq.  m.    Fifteen  towns  contain  over  100,000  inhabitants,  and  134 

^  Irrigation  schemes  costing  some  £5.000,000  were  in  1912  under  consideration. 
*  See  E,  B,x,  775  et  seq. 
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exceed  20,000.    The  population  of  Paris  is  2, 888, 1 10,  as  a||;^inst  2,714,068  m  i^oi. 
The  movement  of  population  in  1909-11  was  as  follows: 

Marriages.     Births         Deaths.       Excess  of    Excess  of 

Births.        Deaths. 

1909  ....         307,900       769,000       756,000         13,000 

1910  ....         309,200       774,300       703,000         71,000 

191 1  ....         307,700       742,100       776,900  34,800 

The  death  rate  per  thousand  in  19 10  was  17.98.  The  stationary,  or  relatively  declin- 
ing, population  provides  a  social:  piroblem  which  receives  more  and  more  attentioai  from 
French  statesmen  and  psychologists.  One  remedy  proposed  is  a  bounty  on  every  third 
child  born  in  a  family;  another  is  that  only  fathers  of  three  children-sbaUbe  eligible  for 
public  employments.  In  July  191 2  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  empowered  to  form  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  problem  from  a  national,  social  and  fiscal  point 
of  view.  Fathers  of  families  are  preferentially  treated  already  undei;  the  Qld  Age  Fen- 
sion  Lam  iI^(ksr€lraUes  ouvrihres  el  paysannes;  see  btiow). 

Alcoholic  excess  is  still  a  mischievous  social  factor,  to  which  the  legislature  pays 
insufficient  attention^  In  February  191 2  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  adjourned  a  measure 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  restricting  the  number  of  shops  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
The  consumption  of  alcohol  is  increasing.  The  total  amount  of  pure  alcohol  submitted 
to  the  payment  of  duties  in  1909  according  to  the  official  returns,  was  ig^si^yi^i  gallons; 
in  1910  30,778,748  gallons,  and  in  1911  34)628,396  gallons. 

Commerce. — ^The  following  are  the  latest  figures  for  imports  and  exports,  showing 
the  total  trade: — Imports,  (1909)  £249,800,000,  (1910)  £286,880,000,  (191 1)  326,400,000; 
ExporlSy  (1909)  £228,640,0005^  (1910)  £249,280,000,  (191 1)  £246,883,000;  Total,  (1909) 
£478,440,000,  (1910)  £536,160,000,  (191 1)  £573,283,000. 

Economic  conditions  remain  about  normal;  the  price  of  provisions  showing,  however, 
a  marked  upwatd  tendency.    In  1909,  thanks  to  satisfactory  harvests,  the  country 
recovered  from  the  crisis  of  1907.    In  1910  the  harvests  were  not  so  good;  agriculture 
suflFered  from  the  serious  floods;  the  wheat  crop  was  short,  and  the  vintage  poor.     The 
country  had  to  fall  back  largely  on  foreign  supplies  during  the  winter  of  1910-11,  and 
prices  rose  perceptibly.    The  drought  of  July-August  191 1  did  much  damage  to  the 
crops;  there  were  serious  complaints  of  the  high  price  of  food,  aild  some  disturbances 
ensued  in  the  north  and  west.    These  circumstances  were  no  doubt  only  contributory 
causes  of  an  economic  state  of  things  the  real  origin  of  which  lay  still  deeper,  in  the 
rise  of  wages  for  agricultural  labour  and  in  the  shortening  of  i^ours.    In  response  to 
public  complaints  the  Caillaux  Cabinet  could  devise  nothing  better  than  a  scheme 
authorising  municipal  bakeries  and  butchers'  shops.    An  indignant  protest  from  small 
tradespeople  followed  and  the  measure  was  withdrawn  by  the  Poincar6  Cabinet.    The 
**  dear  food  ''  crisis  was  soon  followed  further  by  an  acute  phase  of  the  housing  problem 
in  great  cities,  especially  at  Paris,  where  the  rents  of  small  apartments  have  reached 
alarming  proportions  owing  to  the  influx  of  new  arrivals.    A  Tei&ants  Association 
J^idiration  des  locataires)  made  noisy  demonstrations,  and  the  government  took  measures 
to  allay  excitement  (see  below)«    Wages  have  risen  peirceptibly,  on  an  average  20  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent  between  1896  and  191 1.    The  Savings  Bank  Deposits  amounted  to 
£225,92o;,ooo  on  the  31st  of  December  1910. 

In  the  mining  industry  important  developments  have  been  in  progress,  owing  to  the 
opeoing  of  Aew  fields,  notably  m  the  Meurthe-and-Moselle  basin  (Longwy,  Nancy,  Briey), 
estimated  to  contain  about  2,300,000,000  tons,  the  yield  in  1909  having  reached  10,670,000 
tons;  the  Normandy  basin,  worked  since  iSQ^fiaad  yielding  about  ^20,000  tons  in  1910; 
and  the  Anion  basin,  where  prospecting  has  been  done.  France,  which  formerly  imported 
her  mineral  ore,  is  now  becoming  an  exporter.  Production  has:  increased  as  foflows. 
(1877)  2,4261000  tons,  (1900)  5,448,000  tons,  (1909)  11,890,000  tons. 

The  use  of  crossed  cheques  was  introdued  by  a  law  passed  December  22,  191 1. 

By  another  law  passed  January  5, 1912,  the  organisation  was  authorized,  iii  each  raantime 
port,  of  a  Canseit  d  Administfation  du  port  a  board  of  control  empowered  (though  not  com- 
pelled) to  take  over  the  administration  of  the  port  on  a  broad  autonomous  basis. 
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The  Land  Blnk  System  (Credit  agricoU)  is  developing  rapidly: — 

Number  of        Total  Loans  Sums  advanced  by 

Local  Branches,      tidvanced.  .  the  State. 

1901 21  £   2q6»ooo  I    128,000 

1905 66  1,766,000  779»ooo 

1910 96  4,528,000  2/)I7,000 

Mutuality  also  is  making  great  progress,  the  societies  having  4,500,000  members  ia  IQII, 
as  against  1,200,000  in  1898;  the  annual  takings  amounted  to  £3,880,000. 

Social  Legislation,— Th^  most  important  achievement  of  recent  years  has  been  the 
enactment  of  the  Law  of  Old  Age  Pensions  {Loi  sur  les  retraites  ^utrijtres  et  paysannes) 
April  4,  1910.  Many  difficulties  have  arisen  over  its  application,  and  in  spite  of 
attempted  am^ndnients  weak  spots  still  remain*  After  discussions  in  the  Senate  from 
November  1909  till  March  1910  the  draft  Bill  ^ras  laboriously  knocked  into  shape;  and 
the  Chamber  was  so  anxious  to  pass  it  that  very  little  attention  was  paid  to'detaik  and 
the  law.  was  carried  with  joo  more  than  a  formal  debate. (March  26-31).  The  law  pro- 
vided, for  two  categories  of  insured  persons,  compulsory  and  optional.  Men  and 
womea  employed  in  trades,  manufactures,  tjie  liberal  pfofessioiks  or  agriculture,  and 
indoor  aod  outdoor  servants,  aged  not  less  than  65  yeajis,  and  in  the  receipt  of  no^t  more 
than  £1 2a  per  annum,  were  broiiglit  under  the  p^rovisions  of  compulsory  insuralice.  The 
insured  parson  was  to  pay»  at  regular  iiitervals,  a  6um  amountmg  annually  to  75.  id. 
fpx  meUj  4S.  9d.  for  women  and  3s.  6d.  for  minors  under  the  f^ge  of  eighteen.  The 
employer  was  to  pay  a  like  siun,  and  both  payments  tx)  be<  recorded  by  affixing  adhesive 
stamps  to  a  card  in  the  keeping  of  the  worker,  and  renewable  annually.  The  payments 
were  to  be  made  each  pay-day,  the  employer  deducting  the  workman's  quota  from  his 
wages. '  An  insured  person  might  claim  his  pension  at  the  age  of  6 5.  The  State  increased 
the  total  of  the  pension  by  an  annual  gcantof  £2.  7a.6d.  if  the  insured  person  had  made 
thiity  annual  payments — twenty*<eight  payments  to  count  as  thirty  if  the  person 
insured  had  performed  two  years  of  military  serviee.  If  the  insured  person  had  made 
less  th«n  thirty  payments,  but  more  than  hfteen,  the  State  made. a  grant  equivalent 
to  as  many  times  is.  2d.  as  he  had  made  payments.  F6r  less  than  fifteen  annual  pay- 
ments the  State*made  no  grant*  The  law  also  provided  a  schemer  of  voluntary  insurance 
for  farmers,  fiUtayerSy  market-gardeners,  artisans^  and  persons  in  bukineds  an  their  own 
account  or  with  a  single  workman,  or  with  help  from  their  families;  for  non^wage-earning 
membess  of  the  families  of  insured  persons,  for  earners  of  Incomes  between  £120  and 
£200  per-aanum,  and  for  wives  and  inlaws  {other  than  wage-earners)  of  insured  persons 
belonging  to. the  compulsory  category. 

The  law  was  put  into  force  on  July  3^  1911.  Inspite  of  the: efforts  of  the  Government 
and  administration  it  met  with  scanty  success.  The  working-classes  regarded  it  with 
much  indifference.  By  December  scarcely  a  third  of  the  persons  coming  under  the 
compulsory  division  had  complied  with  the  regulations,  and  only  one^^tenth  of  those 
quali&ed  for  voluntary  insurance.  Two  criticisms  were  made  by  those  affected.  In 
the  fifst  place^  by.  compelling  the  worker  to  k^p up  his  payments  till  the  age  of  65,  if 
he  yvas  to  receive  the:  whole  benefit  of  the  state  grants,  the.  law  left  him  little  hope  of 
drawing  his  pension,  and  was  organising  "  annuities  for  the  dead.''  In  the  second 
place;  the  State  grants  were  inadequate.'  To  meet  these  objections  the  law  was  amended 
by  articles  54  to  62  of  the  Finance  Law  of  February  27,  1912,  coming  into  operation 
August  ly  19x3.  By  the  n^m  regulations  the  9gfd  at  which  the  pension  becomes  due  is 
lowered  to  60;  the  insured  person  can  defer  the  receipt  of  his  pension  till  the  age  of  65; 
the  State  grant  is  increased  to  £3.  19s.  2d.  with  an  added  bonus  of  ib  per  cent  tot  the 
insured  person  of  either  sex  who  shall  have  reared  &t  least  tht«e  children  to  the  age  of 
^ixteenv  For  women,  the  birth  of  each  child  is  to  count  as  a  year's  insurance;  -  While 
endeavouring  to  attract  the  working-classes:  by  new  benefits,  the  Government  tried  to 
secure  the  application  pf.  the  law  by  making  the  employer^  liable  to  carry  out  iti  provisions 
even  without  the  consent  of  the  workier.  1  Ti>  this  end,  the  admkiistration,  interpi^ting 
Article  23  of  the  Law  in  its  own  fashion,  held  that  the  employen  was  bound:;  with  or 
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without  the  worker's  consent,  to  deduct  the  amount  of  insurance  payable  by  the  work- 
man from  his  wages,  and  to  pay  it  over  together  with  his  own  contribution  to  the  clerk 
(greffier)  of  the  justice  de  la  paix.  Employers  stood  out  against  this  contention,  and 
won  a  case  on  appeal  in  the  Court  of  Cassation,  December  ii,  191 1. 

Among  other  legal  enactments  may  be  mentioned  the  Law  of  April  30,  1909,  forbidding 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  certain  trades;  the  Law  of  July  20,  1009,  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  cSruse  (white  lead  paint);  the  Law  of  November  27,  lOOg,  which  secures 
women  from  dismissal  from  employment  on  account  of  child-birth;  the  Law  of  March  25, 
1910,  suppressing  the  truck  system  {economats)  and  prohibiting  employers  from  selling  food 
or  merchandise  to  their  men;  the  Law  of  December  28,  191  o,  which  codified  the  texts  of 
various  labour  enactments;  the  Law  of  August  5,  191 1,  regulating  the  financial  operations 
of  authorized  trade  unions;  and  the  Law  of  March  30,  19 12,  regulating  hours  in  mines. , 

Many  strikes  have'  arisen  out  of  disputes  about  the  conditions  of  work.  Besides  the 
great  railway  strike  (see  below)  ^  much  the  most  serious  of  them  all,  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  strike  on  the  Southern  Railways  {Chemin  de  Fer  du  Sud)j  a  locid  affair  in 
May-Jund  1910;  and  the  strike  of  inscrUs  marUimes  in  April  and  May  1910,  which  at 
one  time  seriously  interrupted  trade  and  communications  between  the  mother  country 
and  Algeria  and  Corsica.  This  latter  trouble  broke  out  afresh  in  June  191 2,  spreading 
from  Marseilles  to  Havre  and  Dunkerque;  at  Marseilles  the  strike  lasted  for  seventy-six 
days.    There  was  a  taxi-cab-drivers  strike  at  Paris  from  February  to  April  1912. 

State  Purchase  of  the  Western  Railway  {Chemin  defer  de  VOuest), — By  virtue  of  an 
agreement  dated  October  28,  1909,  the  Government  bought  up  the  Western  Railway, 
and  took  over  the  management,  thus  greatly  extending  the  scope  of  state  railway  admin- 
istration. The  agreement  was  ratified  by  Parliament  (Law  of  Dec.  21,  1909). 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  management  of  the  ''  Ouest-£tat  "  was  subjected 
to  sharp  criticism.  An  interpellation  in  the  Chamber  (Dec.  1910)  called  atten- 
tion to  the  irregularity  and  insecurity  of  the  service.  The  ConTville  accident  (March 
191 1)  unhappily  showed  the  complaints  to  be  well  foimded.  The  disorganization  of  the 
Western  suburban  service,  by  which  large  numbers  of  people  travel  to  and  from  Paris 
daily,  called  forth  vigorous  protests  and  even  led  to  something  like  riots.  As  time  went 
on,  the  "  Ouest-fitat  "succeeded  in  getting  the  train  services  into  better  working  order, 
but  from  a  financial  point  of  view  considerable  scope  for  criticism  remaitis.  In  191 1  the 
deficit  on  the  Mne  had  risen  to  £2,960,000;  the  net  receipts  fell  to  £t,  180,000  (under  the 
company  they  used  to  vary  from  £2,600^000  and  £3,200,000),  while  the  proportion  of 
working  expenses  rose  to  87  per  cent  (about  55  per  cent  in  the  companies).  The  esti- 
mated deficit  for  191 2  was  £3,280,000.  Advocates  for  the  purchase  are  of  course  able  to 
say  that  the  company  handed  over  the  line  in  poor  condition;  but  their  opponents  re- 
tort that  the  largest  part  of  the  increase  in  expenditure  is  due  to  the  higher  salaries 
paid,  and  to  an  ill-considered  increase  in  the  staff  (5,280  additions  were  made  in  191 1). 
A  statute  regulating  promotions,  and  prohibiting  political  recommendations,  was  issued 
to  the  State  Railways'  agents  in  September  191 2. 

Justice, — Children's  Courts  {Trib»naux  pour  enfanis)  were  established  by  the  Law 
of  July  25, 191 2,  which  asserted  that  no -penal  responsib^ty  rests  upon  children  under 
the  age  of  thirteen.  They  are  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts, 
and  made  amenable  to  the  civil  tribunal  sitting  in  chambre  du  canseil.  Publicity  is 
restricted,  and  considerable  latitude  is  allowed  in  the  methods  to  be  adopted.  Minors 
between  the  ages  of  13  and  18  are  left  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts,  but 
will  be  dealt  with  in  future  by  special  magistrates,  cases  being  heard  privately,  the  public 
admitted  under  restrictions,  and  no  reporting  allowed. 

Education, — Higher  education,  stimulated  by  the  xmiversities,  which  are  now  con- 
stituted as  cori>orate  self-governing  bodies,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Secondary 
education,  under  the  system  of  1902  by  which  students  are  permitted  to  choose  their 
own  course  of  study,  into  which  the  classical  languages  and  literature  may  enter  partially 
or  not  at  ail,  gives  results  which  are  a  good  deal  discussed.  The  charges  of  neglecting 
the  study  of  French,  and  of  squandering  the  pupils'  attention  over  too  many  subjects, 
are  brought  against  the  system.    Primary'  education  is  passing  through  a  critical  period. 
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A  systematic  struggle  begmi  by  some  .Roman  Catholic  parents  agaiast  secular  teachers, 
and  secular  class  books>  has  provoked  a  counter  moveo&eDt  in  defence  o£  secular  teaching 
C^  difense de  P£cole  laique  '').  On  the  other  hand,  some  teachers  holding  advanced  views 
have  come  into  conflict  with  the  authorities. (see: below).  Complaints  are  still  heard 
that  school  attendances  are  far  from  what  they  o¥g^t  to  be  and  that  the  compulsory 
education  principle  is  too  often  infringed. 

Local  GavernmeiU. — ^The  results  of  the  Paris  municipal  elections  for  May  5-13, 191 2, 
were:  United  Socialists  (Socialistes  unifi^)  15  Independent  Socialists  9,  Radical-So- 
cialists 14,  Republicans  (Left)  5,  Liberals  and  Progressives  27,  Conservatives  10.  The 
Paris  municipal  budget  for  1912. reached  ^£17,907,000.  A  law  passed  July  31,  1912, 
authorised  a  ban  of  £8^000,000  {or  building  cheap  dwdlings.  The  municipal  debt 
amounted  to  £100,000,660  on  Dec«  31,  1909;  on  Dec.   31, 1909,  it  was  £98,977,000. 

In  2910  the  total  number  of  communes  in  France  was  36,232.  Their  ordinary  receipts 
(Paris  being  excluded)  rose  ia  the  same  year  to  £24,120,000,  and  their  expenditure  to 
£22,804,000;  while  the  municipal  debt  in  1909  was  £67,610,000. 

Army, — ^The  fighting  strength  on  the  pay  roll  (effecHJs  hudgitaires)  in  1912  was 
28,741  officers  and  555,900  men;  the  estimate  for  1913  was  28,932  officers  and  563,500 
men.  Modifications  have  been  made  in  the  higher  command,  consequent  on  the  dis- 
cussion in  PiarKament  which  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Monis  miaistry  (see  bek>w). 
The  post  office-president  of  the  ConseU  suphiem  de  la  Guerre  was  abolished  and  a  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff  was  appointed  instead.  The  Army  Council  iConseil  supirieur  de 
la  difense  noHanale)  was  reconstructed  by  the  decree  of  July  26^1911.  Both  measures 
aimed  at  improving  the  organization  of  the  higher  connnand  in  peace  or  war.  They 
have  been  followed  by  other  changes;  younger  officers  are  admitted  to  the  higher  grades, 
and  promotion  accelerated  in  the  lower.  With  these  ends  in  view  the  Law  of  April  xx, 
191 1,  constituted,  a  '^  special  reserve  "  of  officers.  These  officers  return  to  civil  life, 
while  continuing  to  draw  pay ;  but  twice  a  year  they  must  take  part  in  military  exercises 
to  keep  in  training  in  case  of  war.  ;  The  officers'  i>ay  was  incitgaaed  in  19104 

Diidpline  has  been  put  to  severe  tests  of  lata  years  by  the  anti-militarist  opiniooB 
adivanced  in  certain  political  and  labour  quarters,  animated  by.  a  rather,  etude  humani- 
tarian philosophy.  Under  the  infiuence  of  such  theories,  the  power  of  punishing  offend*^ 
cfs  was  withdrawn  from  non-commissi<»ied  officers  and  subalterns,  and  put  in  the  hands 
of  captains  and  majors  (Decree  of  May  27,  1910).  The  measure  was  rescinded  two 
years  later  (April  24,  -191 2).  The  legislature  acted  even  more  heedlessly  when  it  was 
enacted  that  men  previously  convicted  should  be  drafted  into  the  army.  Public  opinion, 
quite  rightly,  became  alarmed  at  the  amount  of  crime  among  young  soldiers;  and  1% 
beckme  only  too  evident  that  offenders,  so  far  from  being  influenced  for  good  by  military 
service,  were  corrupting  others.  This  class  of  recruits  was  abohshed  April  11, 1910,  and 
men  who  had  undergone  conviction  were  separated  as  before  into  the  special  corps  called 
haiaiUons  d'Afrique.  But  at  the  same  time  the  law  suppressed  the  disciplinary  com- 
panies, made  up  of  the  worst  elements  and  stationed  in  Algeria;  ^'  special  sections  ** 
were  distributed  instead  in  different  parts  of  France.  This  proved  an  unlucky  innova^ 
tion,  and  in  19x2  the  Government  had  to  look  foar  some  new  plan  of  organization. 

The  weakness  of^  the  effective  forces  of  France  as  compared  with  those  of  Gemiany 
has  been  a  matter  of  much  concern.  It  has  been  suggested  that  their  numbers  might 
be  augmented  by  calling  up  coloured  troops  whose  courage  and  loyalty  have  been  tried 
in  the  colonies;  the  idea  being  that  such  troops  as  these  should  be  garrisoned  in  Algeria, 
so  releasing  the  present  Algerian  army  corps  for  European  service.  In  19 10  the  Cham- 
ber voted  the  necessary  credits  for  the  transfer  of  a  S^aegalese  battalion^  and  the 
experiment  appears  to  have  been  a  success. 

Aviation  for  military  purposes  has  made  remarkable  headway.  In  1910  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  was  called  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  French  aviation  servioe  compared  w^h 
the  fleet  of  dirigibles  organized  by  Germany.  The  attention,  however,  more  recently 
paid  to  the  development  of  aeroplanes  has  completely  reversed  the  situation,  public 
opinion  giving  encouragement  in  the  shape  of  a  national  subscription  (March  191 2). 
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^flvy.-^While  the  scheme  for  a  new  naval  programme  had  not  been  definitely  voted, 
some  progress  was  made  in  building.  Two  armoured  cruisers  (cuirass^)  of  23,000 
tons  were  launched  in  September  i^ii,  and  by  a  special  law  passed  in  April  of  that  year 
two  more  units  of  the  same  type  were  put  in  hand  at  the  dockyards.  The  completion 
of  six  battleships  of  the  "  Dan  ton  '*  type  in  August  1911  enabled  a  new  division  of  forces 
to  be  made — three  squadrons  of  six  armoured  ^ips  (ouirassis)  each.  The  Naval  pro- 
gramme proposed  to  the  Chamber  in  1910  provided,  on  its  completion  in  1920,  for  28 
armoured  ships  (cuirassSs)\  10  look-out  ships  (^Idireurs),  52  sea-going  torpedo  boats 
{torpUleurs  de  haute  mer)  and  10  vessels  for  foreign  stations.  It  was  voted  by  Parlia 
ment  February-March  1912.  In  September  191 2  the  Government  concentrated  all 
the  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  Public  i/pihion  regarded  this  as  a  proof  of  a 
common  policy  arrangement  made  with  Great  Britain. 

Anxiety  as  to  the  quality  of  the  powder  supplied  for  the  navy  has  been  caused*  by  the 
bursting  of  a  eun  On  the  "uloire,"  and  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  "Libert^"  in  Toulon  har- 
bour (Sptember  191 1).  Two  submarines  have  been  lost  with  their  crews:-  the  "Phivioge" 
near  Calais  (May  1910)  and  the  ^' Vendemiaire  "  off  Cherbourg  Qune  19U). 

Paliiicai   S4story. 

The  first  Briand  Cabinet,  which  came  into  office  on  July  23, 1909,  lasted  till  Novem~ 
bet  2, 1910.  The  Ministry  of  M.  ClemenceauS  which  preceded  it,  went  out  on  a  personal 
question  on  July  20,  1909,  in  the  course  of  a  navy  debate  which  was  other- 
M.BHaad'a  ^g^  unimportant.  The  Premier,  having  dragged  in  a  reference  to  M. 
cibUieL  Delcass6  and  his  foreign  policy,  drew  down  a  sharp  cetort  upon  himself, 
followed  by  an  adverse  division.  The  vote  was  directed  against  M.  Clem- 
enceau  himself  rather  than  against  the  pdic^  of  the  ministry.  He  advised  the  President 
of  the  Republic  to  send  for  one  of  his  colleagues^  M,  Briand,^  who  found  no  difficulty 
in  forming  a  cabinet,  tatring  the  Ministry^  of  the  Interior  himself,  and. allot  ting.  Justice 
to  M.  Barthou^  Public  Works  to  M.  Millerand,'  Labour  to  M.  Viviani,  Finance  to 
M.  Cochery,^  War  to  General  Brun  (b.  1849),  and  the  Navy  to  Admiral  Bott6  de  Lapey- 
rSre.  The  Mix^terial  declaration  read  in  the  Chamber  on  July  27th  clearly  outlined 
the  Government's  intention  of  carrying  oiit  the  social  reforms  ol  the  previous  cabinets ;— 
Old  Age  Pensions,  income  tax,  customs  tariff  and  civil  service  reform  (skUui  desfancHon- 
naires)—2i  programme  sure  to  satisfy  the  Left,  while  the  Prime  Minister's  dedarations 
of  his  faith  in  Liberalism  reassured  the  Moderates.  The  session  came  to  an  end  almost 
immediately.  M.  Briand  in  his  Perigueux  speech,  made  on  October  loth  before  tbe 
reassembling  of  Parliament,  dwelt' further  on  his  leanings  towards  a  broad  aod  tolerant 
policy.  He  described  the  narrow  policy  resulting  from  the  actual  political  methods  in 
a  phrase  which  was  qukkly  taken  up,  as  '^  little  pools  of  stagnant  water.''  His  new  di- 
rection of  policy  made  Socialists  and  Socialist  Radicals  uneasy,  but  the  Prim^  Minister 
was  able  to  calm  their  apprehei^sions.  The  deputies  went  hard  at  work  as  soon  as 
they  reassembled  (Oct.  1909)1.  This  session  was  the  last  befcnre  the  general  elections, 
and  they  felt  they  must  have  some  practical  result  to  show,  their  coiistituents.  Elec- 
toral Reform  was  the  first  question  that  came  up  (Oct.  aist-Nov.  8th}. 
Beeioimt  j^  y^^  been  broaght  before  the  country  for  some  time  past  by  a  very 
propMait.  active  group-  (led  by  M.  Charles  Baenoist,  M.  F.  Buisaon^  and  M.  Jaures^) 
belonging  to  different  parties  in  the  Chamber,  who  all  laid  great  stress  on 
.proportional  represei^tation  (La  **  R:P"),  Public  opihion  had  been  roused  by  a  vigour- 
x>us  lecturing  campaign.  The-new  Cabinet  was  not  in  favour  of  the  reform,  but  gave 
way  to  the  wish  of  the  Chamber  to  discuss  the  proposals  drafted  by  the  Universal  Suffrage 
Commission.  They  were  taken  as  a  basis  for  general  discussion^  and.  after  a  debate  on 
the  details  the  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  in  fivour  of  establishing  proportional 
r^resentation  {Nov.  8th).      Tbe  reform  seemed  likely  to  triumph,  when  the  Pre- 

^  B.  1841 ;  see  E.  S,  vi,  482.  *  B.  1855;  see  E.  B.  vi,  619. 

•  B.  1862;  see  E.  B.  iv.  515.  *  B.  1841 ;  see  £.  B.  iv,  770. 

«  B.  1859;  see  E.  B.  xviii,  465.  »  B.  1859;  see  E..  B.  kv,  283. 
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mier  intervened  and  made' the  vvote  one  o(  confidence  in  the  Ministry,  with  the  result 
that  the  Chamber  rejected  the  proposal. 

Parliament  next  voted  (Dec:  ax,  1969)  the  purdiase  of  the  Western  Railway 
(seditbove),  and  then  settled  down  to  revise  the  customs  tairiff  (Law  of  March  d^,  1910). 

The  mew  taxes  strengthened  the  protective  system  of  1892;  duties  weire 
i^erSfotf.       raised  ali  rotmd  and  differences  increased  between  the  general  tariff  o^A 

all  imports  and  the  minimum  tariff  on  goodi  imported  from  countries  which 
have  concluded' commetdaT  treaties  with  Prance,  6t  can  claim  the  benefit  of  **  most 
favoured  nation  "  treatment.  These  differences,  amounting  to  twenty  or  twehty-i5tve 
per  cent,  were  increased  to  fifty  per  ceiit.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  higher  duties 
were  that  foreign  countries  were  adopting  similair  measures,  and  that  fiscd  and  sodai 
legislation  were  laying  new  burdens*  upoii  home  industries. 

The  budget 'of  1910  was  only  promulgated  on  April  8th.  The  revenue  estimate  was 
£(67,423,000  to  meet  an  expenditure  of  £167,411,060.    The  revenue  was  made  up  by 

an>  increase  in  succession  and  legacy  duties,  by  taxes  on  automobiles  and 

fgjS!^  advertf9ements,^and  finailly  by  issuing  bonds  iobHgatwm^  at  short  date  for 

'  ffiiS^y^foo;  parliament  preferring  to  have  recourse  to  this  questionable 

ifiethod  rather' than  increase  the  duties  on  wines  and  spirits  on  the  eve  of  the  general 

eltetibns,  as  the  Hnance  Minister  had  proposed  to  do. 

The  General  Elections  of  1910  found  the  state  of  the  country  as  follows: — ^Since 
the  reli^ous  enactments  (Law  of  Associations^  July  r,  190 1;  Law  of  Separation  of 
SHoation  ' ' '  Church  and-  State,  December  ^;  1905)  were  passed,  the  Radical*Socialist 
aiBiedUoBW '  party  who  weve 'masters  of  the  political  situation  had  started  on  a  series  of 
•''•'^  social  reforms  which  were  reciting  in  heavy  additions  to  the  financial  bur- 

dens of  the  country;  and  in  encouraging  the  masses  to  make  further  demands.  While 
the  proposed  income'  tax,  the  increase  of  existing  taxation,  and  the  constant  business 
difficulties,  set  the  capitalist  cksses  reflecting,  the  masses  Of  wage-earners  and  small 
derks,  aware  that  the  Government  was  yielding  under  pressiure,  w^re  putting  their 
claims  still  higher,  andoft^n  lost  all  sense  of  proportion.  The  result  bad  been  troubles 
in  the  South  (May-June  1907),  the  riots  provoked  by  the  Confederation  g^n^ale  du 
Travail  at  Draveil-Vigneux  (July  1908),  and  the  postmen's  strike  (March  1909).  In 
presence  of  these  facts,  the  union  of  the  Left  was  brok^t  Socialists  and  Radical- 
Sbciaiiidts  (^treme  Left)  went  to  the  most  audacious  lengths  in  urging  the  popular 
demands;  while  the  Radicals  called  a  halt  and  tried  to  constract  a  **  party  of  order." 
The  head  of  the  Government,  M.  Briand,  tried  to  find  &  formula  which  wemld  j^Ve 
effect  lb  this  new  development.  He  had  pointed  it  ^tit  iii  his  P6rigueax  Speech:  He 
was  m<M[«*  definite  in  addressing  his  constituents  at  St.  Chaiftohd  on  April  15th,  when 
he  spoke  of  tolerance- and  liberalisnt  and  showed  that  the  worst-  enemies  of^  society  were 
party-spirit  (sectaristM)  and  anarchism.  To  combat  the  latter  he  proposed  to"issu0 
reguktions  to  all  officials,  which  by  defining  their  powers  should  make  th\em  morei«it«o^ 
tive  to  their  dm  ties;  and  to  convert  Woritmen's  Syndicates  into  tbrporafe  bodies,  so  as  to 
confer  upon  them  the  right  of  acquiring  and  administering  property,  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  their  present  appearance  of  being  morfe  or  less  revolutionary  clubs.  '  The  elections 

were  fought  on  this  issue;  the  RadicaUSocialists  made  common  cause  with 
meSStns.       ^'^  Socialists,  while  the  Radicals  on  the  other liahd  dissociated  themselves 

altogether  from  collectivist  candidates.  The  election  returns  of  April  gave 
the  following  figures,  the  corresponding  numbers  in  the  previous  Chamber  beirig  sbowis 
in  brackets :*~Re8ctionaries  (80)  71,  Nationalists  (16)  17,  Progressives  (60)  60,  Repub- 
licans of  the  Left  (82)  93,  Radicals  and  Radical-Socialists  (269)  252,  Independent 
Socialists  (29)  30,  United  Socialists  {Soeialisfes  nnifiis)  (55)  74. 

It  is  impossible,  where  235  new  deputies  were  concerned;  to  Compare  these  figures 
with  strict  accuracy.    But  the  foUdwing  points  may  be  noticed.    The  Socialists  made 

headway  at  the  expense  of  their  Radical  allies;  fiscal  tefonh  seemed  to  find 
Chamber,       ^^^^^^  favout  in  a  country  which  only  returned  132  adherents  of  M.  Caiilaux; 

while  Proportional  Representation  {la  *'  R,P")  on  the  other  hand,  foun^* 
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many  supporters, — caiulidaies  who  gave  k  prominepco!  poili»g  5^500,000  votes  as 
against  2,500,000  votes  given  to  supporters  of  an  '^  absolute  majority  ''system. 

The  New  Chamber  met  on  June  i,  1910.  M.  Briand  put  the  Governmont  piFOi^mme 
before  the  house  at  soma  length.  Returning  to  the  broad  views  eiq^rescted  at  St.  Chamond 
and  Pehgueux,  he  outlined  a  vast  project  of  administrative  (efono,  involving  a  new 
m^ethod  of  popular  representation.  This  was  bis  response  to  thie  opinion  on  Prbpor- 
tional  Representation  expressed  by  the  cotmtry.  Plenty  <^  intexpella^ions  ensued  from 
Socialists  and  Radical-Socialists,  the  latter,  with  M.  Jean  Cruppi^  as  their  nlouthpiece, 
not  hiding  their  misgivings.     Soon  afterwards  the  session  came  to  an  ead^ 

A  serious  railway  strike  troubled  the  end  of  the  vacation .  in  October.  Railway 
servants  (cheminols)  had  been  asking,  for  improved  conditions. of  work  lor  some  time 

past,  and  the  concessions  made  by  the  companies  were  regarded  as  insuf- 
SSir***^  ficient.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  general  strike  on  Octo- 
SriMks.  ber  15th.     It  broke  out  prematurely  on  the  Nord  on  the  iithi  -but  in  spke 

of  the  leaders'  efforts  the  strike,  never  became  general,*  Tcain  services  were 
dislocated  on  the  Nord,  the  Ouest  and  the  Midi.  The  Bastem  railways,  the  Paris-Lyon- 
Mediterranee  4.nd  the  Orleans  lines,  kept  their  :trains  mmningalmostas  usual.  Reports 
came  from  all  sideaof  sabotage  (the  act  of  preventing  thecairrying  out  of  wojrk  of  any  sort, 
by  damaging  tools,  plant  or  material).  The  Government  promptly  took  energetic 
measures,  '^  militarization ''  orders  being  issued  to  all  railway  servants,  troops  being 
sent  to  guard  the  lines^  and  proceedings  taken  against  members  of  the  Strike  Committee. 
''  Militarization  "  consisted  in  calling  out  all  railway  servants  liable  for  jiiilitary  service, 
for  a  period  of  twenty-one  days'  instruction,  but  leaving  them  nevertheless  torcarry  on 
their  prdinaiy  work.  Refusal  on  their  ps^rt  would  make  them  liable  to  be  bjrought  before 
a  cpurt-martial.  The  strike  agents  were  on  the  other  hand  dismissed  on;the  Unes  where 
the  trairi  services  were  being  maintained.  The  strike  broke  down  completely,  and  by 
the  xSth  all  the  train  services  were  working  as  usual;  but  excitement  at  the  time  was 
intense  and  left  deep  tracest.  Business  was  hampered  lor  a  long  while  by  the  dislocated 
traffic,  and  sajbotage.  was.c<mtinued  witli  a-  rare  pertinacity.  When  parliament  reassem- 
bled on. October  23rd  the  Ministry  was  taken  sharply  to  task  by  the  Left. ^groups.  In 
the  course  of  a  string  of  interpellations  between  October  25th  and  ao^b  ther^  Was  a  visible 
widening  of  the  rift  existing  already  between  the  Extreme  Left  Socialists  and  Radical- 
Socialists  (led  by  MM.  Jaures  and  Cruppi),  who  decided  to  swim  with  the  anarchist 
tide,  and  the  more  moderate  section  which  was  disposed  to  form  a.  ^^- party  of  order." 
It  was  the  latter  section  that  kept  the  Ministry  in  office. 

Tht  result  was  a  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  comiag  in  of  a.second  Briand 

Ministry,  which  lasted  from  November  3, 1910,  to  February  ^7,  1911.    In  spite  o|  the 

...support  received  in  the  Chamber,  M.  Brit^nd  decided  that  his  policy,  now 

^S^'f  {       tunned  too  obviously  on  matters  remote  from  those  in  question  when  he 

MMMity*       accepted  office  in  the  previous  year;  so  he  resigned  (Nov.  ad),  and  the 

President j  M.  Falli^res,'  called  upon  him  to  form  another  Cabinet  (Nov. 
3rd)*  The  new.  admiiMStration  showed  a  marked  tendency  towards  the  ''g?:oup  of 
order."  M«  Briand's  two  Socialist  colleagues,  MMi  Millerand  and  Viviani,  resigned, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  surrounded  himself  with  new  men.  The  programme  which 
he  laid  before  Parliament  (Nov.  Sth)  was  dominated  by  a  policy  of  '* social  defence" 
— trade  unions  to  be  restricted  to  their. industrial  function,  assurances  of  security  to  be 
^yea  for  the  maintenance  of  public  services*    Henceforth  it  was  more  obvious  than 

ever  that  there  was  a.^gulf  fixed  between  the  Government  and  its  former 
Ix^me^  supporters  on  the  Extreme  Left.  It  was  shown  direaly  over  the  question 
LttL  of  reinstating  railway  servants  {chefHtnois)  dismissed  for  taking  part  in  the 

;  Strike.    The  Extreme  Left  asked  the  Minist^  to. compel  the  compatdes  to 

take  back  the  men,  and  the  Ministry  refused  to  put  pressure  on  the  compaiaes.    The 

position  of  the  Cabinet  grew  difficult,  however,  and  its  majority  melted  away.    The 

attack  on  social  questions  proving  Iruitless,  the  Extreme  Left  bad  recourse  to  it3  old 

*  B.  1S55;  formerly  minister  of  Commerce,      *  B,  1-841 ;  6ee  J5.  B,  x,  I54; 
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tactics  and  brandished  the  bogey  of  clericalism.    On  Februaiy  24th  MM.  Malvy  and 

Paul  Meunier  miade  an  inteipellation  on  the  way  in  which  the  Law  of  Con« 
mtas!'^      gtegations  was  being  carried  out  and  reduced  the  Ministerial  majority  to 

6.  M.  Briand,  considering  that  he  could  not  carry  on  the  Government  ia 
such  precarious  conditions,  resign^  <m  the  27th;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Monis^ 
Ministry  (March  2-June  23,  1911). 

In  the  crisis  which  followed  M.  Briand's  resignation,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
thought  to  meet  the  case  by  summoning  the  leaders  of  the  Radical-Socialist  minority 

which  had  come  into  collision  with  the  previous  Cabinet.  M.  Monis  did» 
moSiry,        *^  ^  *^'^^»  ^^  ^  obtain  the  co-operation  of  a  few  moderates  such  as'M. 

Raymond  Poincard^  and  M.  Ribot,*  but  he  met  with  refusals,  and  ended 
by  surrounding  himself  with  his  own  party.  He  took  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  him- 
self, gave  Finance  to  M.  Joseph  Caillaux,*  Foreign  Affairs  to  M.  Cruppi,  War  to  M* 
Berteaux*  and  the  Navy  to  M.  Delcass6.^  As  far  as  men  were  concerned  it  was  a  com- 
plete change.  Thcf  political  pvoigramme  onihe  other  hand  was  scarcely  altered  at 
all  (measures  to  prevent  the  recurrence  bf  railway- strikes,  income  tax,  and  electoral 
reform).  It  was  the  spirit  that  was  different.  This  wds  soon  jseen  when  the  second  debate 
on  the  re-instatement  of  railway  servants  began  in  April.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  (M.  Dumont),  under  pressure  from  the  Socialist  groups,  an* 
nounced  that  they  meant  to  break  down  the  resistance  of  the  railway  companies.  A 
law  was  to  be  passed  establishing  a  discipHnary  council  which  should  decide  which  of 
the  men  should  be  taken  back,  and  revise  the  di^missab  after  the  strike.  The  bill  was 
in  its  preliminary  stages  when  the  Ministry  ^ell.  At  the  same  time  the  Government 
gave'  vigourous  support  to  a  bill  making  the  Railway  Servant  Pensions  Law  of  1909 
retroactive  in  its  scope.    That  also  came  to  nothing. 

The  very  democratic  policy  of  the  Govermnent  did  not  save  them  difficulties. 
They  had  not  long  been  in  power  when  the  Dilimitation  law  brought  on  serious  disturb* 
fnu6h  ia  ^^^^^  ^^  Champagne.  The  object  of  the  Delimitation  decree  of  December 
the  Cham*  7*  1 909,  had  been  to  restrict  the  application  of  the  word  ^'champagne''  to 
^J"^  wines  grown  in  a  certain  area,  namely  the  department  of  the  Mame  and 

dome  adjacent  communes  in  the  departments  of  the  Aisne  and  Haute- 
Mame.  Trouble  had  already  occurred  (Nov.  1910  and  Jan.  1911)  in  various  locali- 
ties in  this  region  where  the  peeisant  wine-growers  attributed  the  stagnation  in  the'^wine 
trade  to  fraudulent  methods  of  sale;  and  M.  Briand  had  a  law  voted  (Feb.  10,  191 1) 
to  provide  more  precisely  for  that  question.  Agitation  began  again  in  March  at  other 
points.  This  time  it  was  the  wine-growers  of  the  Aube  who,  wanting  to  sell  their  wines 
to  the  champagne  wine-factors,  as  they  had  hitherto  done,  demanded  that  their  area 
should  be  included  within  the  champagne  zone.  As  the  Government  hesitated  and  took 
refuge  behind  the  jurisdiction  of  the  CouncO  of  State,  the  Aube  wine-growers  outside  the 
limits  indulged  in  deplorable-demonstrations;  those  oi  the  Mame,  hearing  that  the  De« 
limitation  Law  was  to  be  repealed,  rose  in  their  turn,  and  on  April  iith'-i2th  there 
was  pillage  and  incendiarism  at  Ay  and  £pemay.  Quiet  was  only  restored  after  ft 
promise  that  all  attempt  at  delimitation  should  be  given  up. 

On  May  21st,  whil6  watching  the  start  of  aeroplanes  for  the  Paris-Madrid  race, 
both  thfc  Premier  and  the  Minister  of  War  were  struck  down  by  one  of  the  machines. 

M.  Berteaux  was  killed  on  the  spot.  M.  Monis  was  grievously  injured, 
^SSatioM  ^^^  ^®  continued  in  office  and' j^ve  the  War  portfolio  to  General  Goiran. 
Bfrtemux!  The  Cabinet  found  great  difficulty  in  administering  the  Old  Age  Pensions 

Law;  and  their  troubles  were  increased  by  anxiety  over  the  situation  in 
Morocco,  and  the  necessity  of  sending  an  ei^dition  to  Fe^^  in  April-May  (see  under 

^  Antoine  Emmanuel  Ernest  Monis;  b.  1846;  minister  of  Justice  1899-^1902;  senator. 

*  B.  i860;  see  £.  B.  xxi,  892. 

'  B.  1842;  see  E,  B,  xxiii,  235. 

*  B.  1863;  minister  of  Finance,  1899-1902  and  1906.  . 
»  B.  1852. 

«  B.  1852;  see  £.  B.  vii,  953. 
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Morocco).  Their  scheme  of  etectoral  reform  w«s  atill.m  progress,  when  the  fall  of  the 
Ministry  wafe  hrought  about  by  a  casual  incident.  A  question  asked  in  the  Senate 
p  n  f  M  I  ^J*"*®  aist)  and  an  interpellation  later  on  in  the  Chamber  (June  23rd)  abbut 
Mbtitiy.^"  '  ^^^  organization  of  the. command  in  time  of  war,  drew  from  General  Goiran 

a  declaration  that  the  supreme  decision  in  such  a  case  rented  with,  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  prospect  of  seeing  the  destinies  of  the  country  given  into  the-hands  of  a 
body  whose  competence  was  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  displeased  Paxliament,  and  the 
Chamber  having  passed  to  the  Order  ol  ;the:D^y  without  giviAg  the  vote  of  Qon^nce 
dealaiided  by  the  Government,  the  Ministry  resigned.        : 

i  In  the  discussion  which  resulted  in  the  fall . of  M.  Monis,.  Parliam/^nt  had  had  in  mind 
a  question. really  of  persons  rather  than  politics.    Little  personal  enthusiasm  was  felt 

there  for  the  head  of  the  Government,  who  had  often  lacked  firmness  in  or 
MinStiy,        o^^  '^^  ^^c  Chamber;  but  though  he  disappeared  there  was.  no  particular 

deiire  to  change  his  policy..  M.  Fallieres  thought  tQ  meet  this  yiew  by  call- 
ing M.  OdllaUx,  one  of  M.  Monis'  mosti  brilUant  colleagues,  to  the  hpjsd  of  affairs;  ^d 
he  formed  his  ministry  on  June  :27th.  He  took  the  Interior  himself,  leaving  Finance  to 
M.Klotz,^  and  transferred  M.  Cruppi  to  Justice  i^  ord^r  to  give  Foreign  Affairs  to  M^ 
de  Selves;*,  M.  Delcass6  k6pt  the  Nayy  and  M.  Me^my^  wc^at  to  the  War  Office...  }1. 
Caillaux gave  promise  of  being '' a  Government,  which  govern^."  He  hrmly  rejected 
the  repeated  demand  for  the  reinstatement  tof  the  railway  seryants^  manifested  his  in- 
tention of  putting  down  sabotagfif  and  took  measures  against  anti-militaiism. 

The:bi«dget  of  1911  was.  not  voted,  till  July  lath,  after  the, introduction  of  seven 
*^  provisional  twelfths."  {These  are  credits  voted  month  by  monthao  that  public  service 
6  dmt  'K^^A  he  carried  on  without  interruption,  though  the  Budget  hs^  not  been 

191^  voted,  as  it  ought  to  bey  reguiarly^^beforc  the  ist  of  January r,    Fpr  many 

years  past  the  slackness  of  Parliament  over  the  preliminary  st^es  of  finance 
bilb-has  made  them  nearly  ^always  nece^ary.)  The  expenditure '  wa^  estimated  at 
£1 75^4581000  and  the  revenue  lat  £175,467,000^  an  increase  in  the  customs  yield 
making  it  unnecessary  to  introduce  aiiy  new  taxes  of.  importance.  .    . 

The  real  tendencies  of  tl^e  Cabinet  soon  began  to  show  themselves,  qix  the  lines  of 
strict  -party  politics.     A  circuit  from  M.  Messimy  (Dec.  i^,  191 1)  made  officers* 

promotions  in  the  a^rmy  dependent  upon  reports  furnished  about  them  by 
PutypoMey* '  the  prelects.  ■   After  all,  this  only  gave  a  formal  sanction  to  a  practice  already 

long  :Standing,  The  Minister  of  Public  Works,  to  satisfy,  the  SocialisU, 
granted  mining  concessions,  only  to  those,  who  would  accept,  special  conditions,  thus 
nullifying  the  clauses  of  the  organic  law  of  1810  on  the  subject.  He  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  consider,  a  Bill  aiming  at  making  the  posts,  of.  railway  directors  and  head 
officials  inlto  government  appointments.  When  the  Court  of  Appeal  gave  judgment 
on  the  interpretation  of  Article  25  of  the  OAd  Age  Pensions  Law  the  Labour  Minister 
was  iqsf  in. arms  against  .its  decision,  which  was  at  vaijance  with  the  lipe  taken  by  the 
Government^  and  declared  that  new  legislation  would  soon  put  an  end  to  it.  But  before 
^  very  loivg  the  whole  attention  of  the  Ministry  wasabsorbed  by  foreign  affairs. 

criaiB,  ^^^  appearance  of  a  German  gunboat  at  Agadir  raised  the  Morocco  question 

in  an  acute  form,  whigh  rapidly  developed  into  an  international  crisis,  and 
the  summer  was  spent  in  negotiations  with. Germany  (see  Part  I,  Secf.  L  "  Interna- 
tional Affairs  ")•     Public  opinion  watched  the  attitude  of  the  Government  with  anxiety, 
ill-pleased  with  the  desultoriness  of  negotiations  in  which  it  seemed.that  tJbe  conduct  of 
national :  diplomacy  was  too  often  abandoned  to  mere  business  men.    Such  proposed 
conqessions  as  were  made  public  Appeared  to  be: considerable,  while  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Government  seemed  ingCohei^nt.  and  feeble,    It  was  the  nation  itself,  by  an  opeo 
outburst  of  discontent  with  the  proceedings  in  September,  that  put  more  firmness  into 
its  leaders;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  of  November  4,  191 1,  while  it  cleared 
*  Louis  Lucien  Klotz;  b.  1868;  president  of  Inland  Revenue  Commission. 
I  Justin  Germain  Casimir  de  Selves;  b.  ^848;  senator. 
Adolphe  Messimy;  b.  1869;  rapporteur  of  budgets  for  navy  (1903),  army  (1906-7) 
and  colonies  (igo8). 
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up  tbe  situatioa,  did  not  Mstore  to  the  Cabinet  the  prestige  which  it  bad  loat.    The 

agreeiiieBt  itself  mas  subjected  to  very  sharp  criticism  in  both  Chambers  when  it  came 

before  them  for  ratification  <Dec.  i4th^20flh  in  the  Chamber;  Dec.  2i5t  ti^   Feb. 

xSth  in:  the  Senate).:    Before  the  debate  was  over,  the  Ministry  went 

^iaSiry.       ^^^>  *^^  ^^^  ^^^  '^^^  question.    On  January  gthf  in  coQ«equence  d 

an  incident  in  the  Senate  during  the  preliminary,  stages  of  the  discussion 
of  the  treaty;  M.  de  Selves  sent  m  his  resigttatidn.  M.  CaiUaux  vainly  tried  to  replace 
him  by  Mi  Delcass^,  and  since  other  attempted  combinations. came  to  nothingi  he  look 
the  only  coarse  open  and  resigned,  on  January  lo,  191  s. 

M.  Caillaux-s  departure  was  the  occasion  of  a  new  ix)Utical.grouiHiig.    The.pouatry 
was  evidently  tired  of  ministecial  rearrangements  with  nothing  behind  them».BUgSeste4l 

by  a  narrow  partisan  spirit,  or  by  personal  considerations.  The  govern- 
^^S'ar*  ^^^^  ^y  ^^®  loert  radical  part  of  tie  Left  had  failed  to  re-fistablish  securitj^ 
C^iaJt         &^  home  or  abroad.    The  need  of  new  leadership  was  felt,  and  a  ministrx 

was  wanted  which  ^oold  combme-more  breadth  of  mind  and.more  brilliancy 
fhad  its  predecessors.  On  Janmary  13th  M.  Poincar6  constructed  a:  Cabinet  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  men  of  the  first  rank.  He  himself  to<^  Foreign  Affaiars,  the  depart- 
ment which  in  the  existing-  coadition  of  Europe  was  specially  important ;  he  gave  Finance 
to  M.  Klotz,  Labour  to  M.L6on  Bourgeois,^  War  to  M.  MUlerand,  the  Navy  to  Mi  Dei^ 
cass£,  and  Justice  to  M.  Briand.  So  three  eiD-premiers  were  included  in  the  Government* 
People  called  it ''  the  great  ministry,". and  the  ^'  national  ministry.'' 

'the  Senatorial  Elections  ia  January  further  showed  the  trend.of  opinion.    There 
wa^a  sUght  falling  off  hi  the  numbers  of  Radical-Sodalist  Senator^  and  Socialists,  and 

advanced  candidates  were  obliged  to  tone  down  their  programmes.  The 
^^l^aM.       hundred  seats  were  distributed  as  foUowsc  Radicals  and  RadicaloSoctalists 

49/Republicans  ^ft)  20,  Socialists  3,  Prqgressives  23,  Reactionaries  5. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  new  Cabinet  was  formed  primarily  with,  a  view  to  foreign 
affairs:    the  ratification  of  the  agreement  with  Germany  passed  on  February  loth; 

the  carrying  out  of  the  agreement ;  the  negotiations  with  Spain  over  Morocco 
^Am'^tfto-  ^^  ^^^  England  over  Tangier.  There  still  remained  delicate  questions 
m!»t!cpalky,  &t  issue  with  Italy  (the  seizure  of  the  '^  Maaouba  "  and  the  '*  Carthage  " 

in  January) ;  and  the  development  of  the  Itak>-Turkish  war  needed  wat ching» 
These  various  matters  had  their  echoes  in  Parliament,  tiotably  in  M«  Foincar6's  speech 
in  the  Chamber  on  January  22nd,  about  incidents  arising  out  of  Italy's  descent  on  Africai 
and  the  interpellation  on  secret  treaties  and  foreign  policy  at  the  beginning  of  March. 
In  home  affairs)  M.  Pbincar6  dearly  showed  that  he  meant  to  govern  finnly  and  restore 
social  discipline.  M.  Millerand  withdrew  his  predecessor's  circular  about  political 
reports  on  officers  of  the  army  (Feb.  191 2),  and  (on  April- 24th)  restored  to  non** 
commissioned  officers  and  subalterns  (lieutenants  aaid  sub*lieutenants)  the  powers  of 
punlishing  offenders  taken  from  them  by  regulations  issued  on  May  29, 1910.  After  ih^ 
anarchist  attempts  in  the  Rue  du  Havte  (Feb.  27th)  ^and  at  Chaniilly  (March  =2Sth), 
he  obtained  supplementary  credits  for  the  police,  and  provided  them  with  knore  inoderix 
methods  of  detecting  and  pursuing  criming.  The  principal  offenders  were  disc^veredv 
besieged  and  killed  by  armed  force  at  Choisy-k-Roi  on  April  28th  and  at  NogentHsur- 
Mame  on  May  14th. 

The  Budget  of  191 2  was  voted  on  February  27th>  the  revenue  amounting  to  £180,- 
160,000  and  the  expenditure  to  £180,120,000.    The  revenue  was. made  up  without 

recourse  to  new  taxes  or  loans  by  means  of  a  sitew  institution,  the  '|  proviT 
gS]$!j^      '■  sional  account  "  (Compie  pratisionnel).  This  spitcial  fund  was  endowed  with 

resources  drawn  from  an  agreement  made  with  the  Eastern  Railway  Com* 
pany,  in  which  they  were  empowered  to^pay  off  their  debt  by  anticipation;  it  was  aug- 
meiMed  further  by  the  surplus  declared  at  the  close  f>f  the  financial  year  191 1 ,  and  would 
be  drawn  upon  in  future  by  the  requirements  of  191 3  and  1914.  The  budget  for  191 3 
was  introduced  without  delay;  the  expenditure  was  estimated  at  £186,585,000  (£668,000 
1  B.  1851;  see  £.  ^.  iv,  330. 
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more  than  in  191 2)  and  the  revenue  at  £x8o,i64,ooo.  To  cover  the  probable  deficit  of 
£6,421)000  the  Ministry  proposed  to  resort  to  the  '^  provisional  account."  During  the 
latter  part  of  19 1-2  a  newinqome  tax  scheme,  a  milder  version  of  the  project  put  forward 
by  M.  Caillaxix  in  1907,  and  voted  by  the  Chamiber  in  1909,  passed  through  its  pre- 
liminary stages  before  a  commission  of  the  Senate.  The  more  moderate  tendencies  of 
the  majority  in  Parliament,  and  especially  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  Left  blac,  were  shown 
in  May  when  a  new  President  of  the  Chamber  was  elected  on  the  deiath  'of  M.  Brisson. 
M.  Paul  Deschanel/  the  moderate  Left  candidate,  was  elected  on  a  second  baUot,  out  of 
a  number  of  oddly  assorted  competitors,  entered  against  him  by  the  Rftdical  groups. 

In  the  Chambei:  the  principal  work  of  the  session  was  the  Bill  for  electorial  reform. 
The  discussion  went  on  lor  a  long  while  (from  Feb.  12th  to  July  loth)  and  wto  enlivened 
by  various  incidents.    The  previous  ministries  had  only  turned  very  slowly 
^^^"^        towards  this  reform.    M.  Briand  had  been  avowedly  hostile,  and  it  had 
5^  taken  a  very  decided-  expression  of  opinion  at  the  general  elections  to 

incline  him,  and  his  successors  after  him,  to  look  favourably  on  proportional 
tepresentaticm.  The  Government  groups  cast  no  friesidiy  eye  on  a  reform  so  highly 
extolled  by  a  parliamentary  minority.  It'  would  probably  upset  the  existing  distribu- 
tion of  seats.  Many  of  their  most  eminent  members  among  them  were  strong  supporters 
of  the  *'  absolute  majority  "  system,  which  returns  deputies ior  each  ^*  arrondissement " 
or  each  **  circonscription:''  These  were  nicknamed  the  **  arrondisstm^iersJ^ 
M.  Combes,^  old-fashioned  Radicalism  incarnate,  made  a  violent  speech  against 
proportional  repxesentation  at  a  Radical.' and  Socialist-Radical  banquet  on  June 
9th.  But  the  verdict  of  the  general  elections  was  too  much  present  in  people^s 
minds  not  to  tell  upon  votes  given  in  the  Chamber.  In  vain  the  arnmdtssementiers 
fulminated  against  dangers  to  which  the  Republic  was  exposed  by  the  introduction  of 
schemes  supported  by  deputies  representing  a  minority.  It  was  generally  thought  that 
there  was  no  danger  except  for  the  speakers  themselves,  who  might  lose  their  seats. 
The  measure  passed  the  Chamber  on  July  roth.  It  provides  an  election  system  of 
"  scnitin  de  liste  "  by  departments^  with  representation  for  minorities.  The  counting 
of  the  polls  is  entrusted  to  a  general  revising  committee  sitting  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  department.  This  committee  apportions  the  seats  among  the  lists  of  candidates 
according  to  the  number  of  votes  obtained  for  each  list.  The  measure  had  hardly  been 
passed  by  the  Chamber,  before  M.  Clemenceau  launched  a  violent  manifesto  {July  12th) 
against  the  "  so-called  reform,''  calling  it  "  an  attack  on  universal  suffrage;'*  and  a  prop- 
aganda committee  was  started.  At  Tours,  in  October,  the  Radical-Sodalist  congress 
condemned  the  "  R.P."  bill,  after  they  themselves  had  voted  for  iti  The  struggle  was 
now  carried  to  the  Senate.  On  March  15th  the  Chamber  had  passed  a  law  providing 
for  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  and  genuineness  of  the  votes. 

In  June  and  for  some  time  alter  trade  was  much  upset  by  a  new  strike  of  the  **  inscrits 
maritimes  '*  at  the  ports,  which  in  August  became  more  or  less -confined  to  Marseilles. 
On  July  1 2th  Parliament  rose.  In  August  M.  Poincar6  went  to  Russia  to  confer  with 
the  Tsar  and  his  Ministers  on  the  alliance  beti;/een  the  two  countries,  and  the  new  aspects 
of  the  Eastern  question. 

Throughout  the  summer  the  Government  showed  a  more  and  more  decided  tendency 
to  take  the  side  of  **  order,"  by  starting  proceedings  against  anti-militarist  teachers  in 
the  schools.    The  opportunity  came  up  when  the  Teachers'  Unions  Federa- 
AmtsH  ^^^^  Congress  '(Congrhs  de  la  Fidiralion  dss  Syndicats  d'lnsiUtUcurs)^  held 

Movement  ^^  August  at  Chamb^ry,  gave  its  support  to  the  cause  of  "  the  Soldier's 
Halfpenny."  This  society  (the  Sou  du  Soldai),  under  pretext  of  ^vlng 
pecuniary  aid  to  young  men  in  barracks,  carries  on  anti-militarist  propaganda  under 
the  auspices  of  the  General  Federation  of  Labour  {Confidtraiion  gSnirale  du  ifataU)- 
On  August  32nd  the  Government  gave  the  Teachers'  Unions  notice  that  they  must 
dissolve  beto'e  September  loth.  Such  unions  (syndicates)  had  so  far  been  allowed  on 
sufferance,  until  a  law  should  be  passed  defining  the  limits  within  which  ofiidals  might 

*  B.  1856;  see  £.  B.  viii,  91.^  «  B.  1835;  sec  £.  B.  vi.  751. 
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combine  to  form  associations.    Most  of  them  gave  in,  but  aL  few  refractory  teachers 
came  before  the  courts  (Oct.  191 2). 

The  ConfldSration  g^nirale  du  travail^  or  "  C.G.T."  as  it  is  often  called,  after  encour- 
aging and  sometimes  directly  citing  to  riot,  softened  its  tone,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  many  minds  were  alienated  by  its  violence,  and  that  new  recruits  were  not  coming 
in.  It  resolved,  by  a  manifesto  of  August  191 2,  to  break  both  with  the  Socialist  party 
in  Parliament  and  with  anti-militarism  or  Herv6ism  (so-called  after  the  name  of  its 
founder).^  The  Havre  Congress  (Sept.  191 2)  proclaimed  the  autonomy  and 
independence  of  syndicalism  and  emphasized  the  revolt  against  "  the  politicians." 
Syndicalism  was  now  divided  into  two  camps,  the  RSformiskSf  who  believed  in  State 
intervention,  and  the  RtvoliUionnaireSy  who  wanted  to  abolish  the  authority  o£  the 
State.    Anti-militarism  as  such  had  decidedly  fallen  off. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  political  interest  centred  in  the  forthcoming  election  of  a  new 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  it  was  announced  that  M.  Poincar6,  the  Premier,  would 
be  a  candidate.  He  was  eventually  elected  just  after  the  New  Year,  M.  Briand 
becoming  Prime  Minister.  * 

Ohitudry, 

iQio. — During  this  year  the  following  deaths  occurred,  in  addition  to  those  noted  in  the 
E.  B,  while  it  was  patein^  through  the  press:—  The  Due  d'Alencon  (b.  1844),  son  of  the 
Due  de  Nemours  (J&.  B.  xix,  37 ib;;  he  left  a  daughter,  Louise,  who  married  Prince  Alphonso 
of  Bavaria,  and  a  son,  Emmanuel,  Due  de  Venddrae,  married  to  Princess  Henrietta  of  Bel- 
gium. L£oN  Aucoc  (b.  1828),  a  well-known  jurist,  and  member  of  the  Institute*  Henri 
Barboux  (b.  1834),  a  distinguished  advocate,  and  member  of  the  Academy.  L.  A.  BouR- 
GAULT-DucouDRAV  (b.  184m,  the  composer  and  historian  of  music,  author  of  the  opera 
Thamara  and  professor  at  tne  Conservatoire.  The  Due  DE  Chartres  (b.  1840),  son  of 
Ferditiand,  Due  d'Ori^ans  (£.  B.  xx,  283};  he  had  fought  in  the  war  between  Austria  and 
Italy,  the  American  Civil  War,  and  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  and  had  published  Souvenirs 
dc  Voyage  (1869)  and  Lettres  el  recits  de  Campagne  (1889-00);  he  left  a  son,  the  Due  de  Guise, 
captam  m  the  Danish  arm  v.  Emilb  Cheysson  (b,  1836;,  a  well-known  engineer  and  social- 
economist,  memt)er  of  the  Institute.  Edouard  Colonne  (b.  1838),  the  orchestral  conductor. 
Leopold  Delisle  (b.  1826),  the  eminent  bibliophile  and  historian  (£.  B.  vii,  96^). 
Emmanuel  Fr^miet  (b.  1824),  the  famous  sculptor  {E,B,  xi,  96).  Henri  Harrisse  (b, 
1830),  a  learned  student  of  early  American  exploration,  author  of  Christophe  Colomh  (1884) 
and  other  works.  Father  M.  J.  H.  Oluvier  (b.  1835),  a  Dominican  preacher  who  for 
twenty  years  held  the  most  important  positions  in  Paris.  Jules  Renard  (b.  1864),  a  writer 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Acaoemie  des  Goncourt.  Albert  Vandal  (b.  1853),  the  historian, 
author  of  Napoleon  el  Alexandre  /,  VAvinement  de  Bonaparte,  etc. 

igij. — During  this  year  the  folk)wing  persons  died,  whose  biographies  (as  living  in  1910) 
are  given  in  the^  B.  Henry  Houssaye  (b.  1848;  d.  Sept.  23),  the  historian  (E.  B.  xiii, 
828a).  Pierrb-Emile  Levasseur  (b.  1828;  d.  July  9),  the  economist  and  geographer 
(£.  B,  xvi.  505).  Tony  Robert  Fleury  (b.  1837;  d.  Dec.  8),  the  painter  (K.  B,  xxiii,  403). 
Maurice  Rouvier  (b.  1842;  d.  June  7),  the  statesman  {E.  B.  xxiii,  781).  Felix  F.  G. 
ZiEM  (b.  1821 ;  d.  Nov.  u),  the  painter  (£.  fi,  xxviii,  979).  Alfred  L6on  Gerault- Richard 
(b.  i860;  d.  Dec.: 6),  the  journalist  and  deputy  (£.  n,  xi,  766).  Auguste  MiCHEL-LivY 
(b,  1844;  d.  Sept.  21).  the  geologist  (£,  B,  xvi,  519). 

Some  further  details  may  be  added  concermng  others  of  historical  interest  who  died  in 
191 1: —  Augusts  Angellier  (b.  1848;  d.  Mar.  i),  the  poet,  professor  of  literature  at  Lille, 
was  the  author  of  a  critical  Life  of  Robert  Burns  and  of  several  volumes  of  verse,  A  Vamie 
perdue,  le  Chetnin  des  saisons,  Dans  la  lumihre  anlique  etc.  Henri  Maurice  Berteaux 
(b.  1852),  War  Minister  in  the  Cabinet  of  M.  Monis,  who  was  killed  on  May  21st  bv  the  fall 
of  an  aeroplane,  had  become  Republican  deputy  for  Versailles  in  1893,  and  was  leader  of  the 
Radical-Socialist  group;  he  had  been  War  Minister  under  M.  Combes  in  1904  and  under 
M-  Rouvier  in  1905.  Edouard  Bornet  (b.  1828;  d.  Dec.  17)  was  an  eminent  botanist  who 
devoted  himself  to  scientific  research,  working  at  first  on  fungi  and  later  on  lichens  and  algae 
{Ef.  B,  i,  §90c;  xvi,  578d;  and  xxvi,  899c).  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences  in  1886,  and  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  1891.  General 
Jean  Jules  Brun  (b.  1849;  d.  Feb.  2%)  was  War  Minister  in  1909-11;  he  introduced  various 
important  reforms  in  the  army,  notaoly  in  the  pay  of  the  ofiiccrs,  and  the  development  of 
military  ttducation.  Baron  Charette  de  la  Contrie  (b.  1832;  d.  Oct.  9)  was  a  grandson 
of  the  Veiid6ean  general  who  became  famous  in  the  rising  of  1793  and  was  finally  shot  in 
1796;  he  commanded  the  Papal  Zouaves  at  Rome  (1860-70),  ana  took  a  brilliant  part  in  the 
Franco-Gern^an  War  at  the  battle  of  Patay  (Pec.  2, 1870)  at  the  head  of  a  volunteer  regiment 
recruited  from  them.    Odilon  Marc  Lannelongue  (d.  1840;  d.  Dec.  21)  was  President 

1  Sec  E.  B.  X,  887. 
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of  the  Paris  Acade^y.^of  Medidne  and  one  oi^.the  most  eminent  French  surgeons.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Gambetta,  whom  he  attended  in  his  last  hours.  He  had  been  a  senator  since 
IQ06.  The  Due  DE  LA  TremoIlle  (b.  1838)  was  a  distinguished  historian  and  member  of 
the  Acad^te  des  Inscriptions.  L^o^^  Le^bvre  (b.  1838)  was  a  politician  and  member  of 
the  Institute;  a  deputy-  to  the  Corps  L^sbutif  in  186^,  aJid  member  of  the  National  Assembly 
(i87i)>  from  1876  onwards  he  devotied  himself  to.philanthiiopic  work.  Maurice  Maindron 
m,  1857)  was  a  distinguished  entomologist  and  man  of  letters;  he  published  Le  Tournoi  de 
Vauplassans  (crowned  by  the  Academy  in  1895),  Saint-Cendre  (1808),  VArbre  de  Sciena 
(1906)  etc.  Ernest  Mercadier  (b.  1836?  d.  July  27)  was  a  well-koown  physidst  and 
author  of  numerotis  discoveries  and  improvements  in.  electrical  scieope.  J:ean  Charles 
RcxDOLPitB  Rapau  (b.  1835),  the  astronomer,  was  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes 
jand  of.  the  Academic  des  Sciences  and  a  frequent  contributor  of  scientific  articles  to  the 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes.  He  also  published  a  logarithmica!  table  for  astronomical  work 
(£.  B,  xxiv,  333).  Louis  Xavibr  de  Ricard  (b.  1843),  the  poet,  assisted  Cattdle  Mendfe 
to  found  the  Pamasse  Contemporom  {B*  B.  xl,  I46d}.  '  He  w^  specially  aasociated  with  the 
revival  of  !'langue  d'oc"  liteiiature.  Louis  Oscar  Rotv  (b;  i8a6;  d.  Mar.  23)  was  a  prom- 
inent sculptor  and  member  of^the  Academic  des  Beaux- Arts.  He  took  the  Pnx  de  Rome  in 
1875  for  a  medal  and  founded  a  new  school  of  medal-designing  in  Paris  (E.  B.  xviii,  2b,  and 
scix,  907h).  Edmond  SAglio  (b.  I828;  d.  Dec.  7),  archaeologist  and  member  of  the  Institute, 
is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  collaboration  with  Darembei^  in  the  geesX  DiUitmnairc  des 
AntiquUis  grecques  et  remains.  Paul  Topinarp  (b.  1830),  the  anthropologist  (E,  B.  xii, 
824a;,  was  the  first  professor  at  the  Paris  School  of  Anthropology,  found^  in  1876,  and  was 
the  author  of  various  works,  including  L!Anlhropologie  (1876). 

igi2, — During  this  year  the  following  persons  died,  whose  biographies  (as  living  in  1910) 
are  given  in  the  K  B.i^Henri  Brisson  (b.  1835;  d.  April  14),  the  statesman  (E.  B.  iy, 
574cl.  Jean  Baptists  Edouard  Detaille  (b.- 1848;  d.  Dec.  24),  the  painter  (J8.  B.  viii, 
llod).  L£oN  Dierx  (b.  1838;  d.  June  li),  the  poet  <£.  5.  viii,  2iod).  Alfred  Fouill^b 
(b.  183^;  d.  July  16),  the  philosopher  (£.  B.  x,  737c).  JtiAN  HeKri  George  Laguerri 
(b.  1858),  the  lawyer  and  politician  (E.  J9.  x^,  ?9b).  General  Hippolytb  LaNGlois  (b. 
1839;  d.  Feb,  12),  the  great  artillery  tacticia^n  and  member  of  the  Academy  (E»B.  xvii, 
177a).  H.  J,  B.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulueu  (b.  1842;  d.  June  16),  the  publicist  (£.  B.  xvi, 
485b).  Jules  Massenet  (b.  1842;  d.  Aug.^  13),  the  composer  (£.  B,  xvii,  866c);  his  last 
opera  Panurge  w^as  completed  just  before  his  death.  Gabriel  Monod  (b;  1844;  d.  April 
10),  the  historian  {E.  B,  xviii,  7job).  Jules  Henri  Poincar^  (b.  1854;  d.  July  17),  the 
astronomer  and  mathematician  (E.  B,  xxi,  892a).  Henri  Poincar6  began  hid  education  at 
the  lycie  in  Nancy,  where  he  Waaborn;  as  a  boy  ne  served  in  an  ambulance  corps  during  the 
war  of  1870,  and  later  passed  with  distinction  through  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in  mining. 
In  1879  he  took  his  degree  of  Docteur  ^s  Sciences,  and  thereupon  gave  up  practical  work  as 
a  mining:  engineer  to  take  up  a  lectureship  at. Caen.  He  was  transferred  in  1881  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  he  lectured  ort  physical  mechianics,  mathematical  physics  and 
astronomical  niechanics.  In  r88p  he  won  the  prize  open  to  the  whole  world  onered  by  the 
King  of  Sweden  for  a  mathematical  treatise.  By  1887,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  A<:ademie.des  Sciences,  he  had  written  300  works.  In  1908,  when  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Academic  Fran^aise,  he  had  written  1300.  These  include  Science  et  Hypothhe,  Ia 
valeur  de  ia  Science j  Science  et  Methode,  etc.  (see  J2.  B:  xxv,  786c;  xxvi,  947d;  xix,  859c). 

Spme  further  details  may  be  added  concerning  others  of  historical  interest,  who  died  in 
1912: — Maur;[CE  Bonvotsin  (b.  1849,*  d.  March),  was  the  caricaturist  who  used  the  pseu- 
donym of  "Mars."  *  Besides  working  principally  for  the  Journal  Amusant  in  Paris,  he  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  English  illustrated  papers  and  magazines.  Jules  Cazot  (b.  1821; 
d.  Nov.  27),  minister  of  justice  1879-82,  president  of  Court  of  Cassation  1883-S4,  and  Kfe 
senator.  Georges  Coulon  (b.  1838;  d.  Feb!  '2q),  vice-president  of  the  Council  of  State,  was 
a  noted  lawyer  and  administrator.  Admiral  Jules  Marie  Armant  de  Cuvbrville  (b. 
1834),  had  been  maritime  prefect  at  Cherbourg  ( 1 893),  commander  of  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron  (1896),  chief  of  the  General  Naval  Staff  (1898),  and  a  senator  since  1901.  Louis 
Del  A  UN  ay-Belleville  (b.  18^;  d.  Feb.  10)  was  a  famous  engineer.  Educated  at  St. 
Barbe  and  the  £cole  Polvtechnique  he  entered  the  Naval  En^neerlng  school  in  1864,  and  in 
1867  left  to  join  the  Belleville  works  at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  He  became  a  partner  and 
finally  head  of  the  firm,  which  produced  the  well-known  Belleville  boilers  (E.  6.  iv,  145*)' 
and  also  the  automobile  called  W  his  name.  From  1890  to  I893  he  was  president  of  the 
Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Jean  DupuIS  (b.  1829;  d.  Nov.  29),  a  pioneer  of  French 
trade  Jand  exploration  in  Indo-Chma.  His  expedition  up  the  Red  River  in  the  eariy  seventies 
(E,  B.  xxvii,  6a)  led  eventually  to  the  French  acquisition  of  Tongking.  Judith  Uy^p- 
Bernat]  (b.  1827;  d.  pet.  27),  the  actress,  made  her  first  appearance  in  Pians  at  the  Folies 
Dramatiques  in  1842!  In  1846  she  joined  the  Th^Htte  Frangais,  and  was  a  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Mme.  Radhel.  She  left  the  Commie  Francaise  in  1864.  Fransx>is-Kaoul 
LarChe  (b.  i860;  d.  June  4),  the  sculptor,  won  t:he  second  Prixde  Rome  in  i<886,  and  iaj9°^ 
the  mMaille  dTionneur  in  the  Salon  for  sculpture.  One  of  his  best  known  works,  "Les 
Violettes"  (1899),  was  placed  in  the  Luxembourg  (E.  B.  xxiv,  509a).  Amongst  his  other 
works  are  JSsus  devant  les  docUurs  (1890),  La  Prairie  et  le  Ruisseau  (1891),  Le  idiroif  (1892)1 
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l*ApSire  (1903),  Le  PrintetHpsii^),  etc.  Paul  ^milb  (Francois)  Lbcoq  db  Boisbaudran 
(b.  1838;  d.  May  31),  the  chemist,  made  his  mark  in  187^  as  the  discoverer  of  gatHum. 
Among  his  decorations  was  the  Davy  medal  of  the  Royal  Society.  Tulbs  Joseph  Lep^byrb 
(b.  1836;  d.  Feb.  24),  the  portrait  painter,  had  been  a  professor  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux- Arts, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  (E.  B.  xx,  503a).  Charlbs  Lotson  (better  known  as 
P^re  Hyacinthe),  the  fiamous  preacher  (b.  1827;  d.  Feb.  9),  was  educated  for  the  priesthood 
and  entered  the  Carmelite  order.  His  eloquence  drew  all  Paris  to  his  Advent  sermons  in 
Notre  Dame  between  1865  and  1869,  but  his  orthodoxy  fell  under  suspicion,  and  in  1870  he 
associated  himself  with  D5lHnger^s  protest  againdt  the  doema  of  papal  infallibility  (£.  B. 
xiv,  512b;  and  xx,  67d).  Being  excommunicated  he  broke  finally  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  removed  first  to  Geneva  and  then  to  London.  He  married  an  English  lady,  Emily 
Jane  Merriman,  and  settled  in  Paris  in  1877,  where  he  founded  a  Gallican  Church  on  Prot- 
estant lines.  FRiD^RiC  Passy  (b.  1822;  d.  June  12),  wad- a  well-known  economist  and 
"pacifist.'*  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  economist  Hippo(yte  Passy,  Finahce  Minister  to  Louis 
PhiKppe  and  to  Louis  Napoleon's  Republican  Governitient.  Under  his  uncle's  influence 
Fr^d^ric  devoted  himself  to  economic  studies,  and  to  that  end  gave  up  the  appointment  as 
Auditor  of  the  Conseil  de  Droit,  which  he  had  held'  1846-49.  In  i860  he  began  to  teach 
political  economy  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces.  His  first  work  on  the  subject,  MSianges 
eixmomiques,  appeared  in  18^7.  True  to  his  Republican  principles  he  refused  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  Second  Empire,  and  remahied,  therefore,  ineligiole  for  any  Government  post.  He 
was  an  ardent  free-trader  and  an  admirer  of  Cobden.  In  1867  he  founded  the  Ligue  Inter* 
nationale  de  la  Faix,  afterwards  known  as  the  Soci^t6  Fran^ise  pour  I'Arbitrange  entre 
Nations,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of  international 
peace.  From  1881  to  1899  he  was  Deputy  for  the  Seine  Departments  In  1901  he  received 
the  Nobel  Prize,  sharing  it  with  M.  Dunant.  His  published  works  include  De  la  FroptiSU 
InteUednelte  (1859),  Legons  d^eamdmique  PoMiqus  (1860-61),  Le  DemocraUe  et  l^Insiruclion 
(1864).  VHistoite  du  Travail  (1873),  Makhus  et  sa  Doctrine  (1868),  La  Solidarity  du  Trayail 
et  du  Capital  (1875),  and  Le  Petit  Faucet  du  iQrkme  Steele — George  Stephenson  (1881).  L.  A. 
Th^odorb-RiviIire  (b.  1857;  d.  Nov.  1912),  sculptor,  studied  first  at  his  native  town  Tou- 
louse  and  afterwards  in  Paris  under  Falgui^re  and  Mercie.  He  worked  chiefly  on  statuary 
in  miniature,  using  bronze  and  stone,  ivory  and  marble,  and  ivory  and  onyx  as  materiaki 
(£.  B,  xxiv,  510b). 

Ffench  Colonics, 

The  census  returns  for  1906  give  the  total  population  of  the  French  colonies  as 
46,1 2  5, 5 10.  The  trade  returns  for  1 910  amounted  to  £48^98 1 ,000,  tlie  totalimports  being 
£22,390,000,  and  the  exports  £26,586,000.    The  colonial  debt  is  £24,000,000. 

The  whole  organization  of  the  Colonial  OflSce  was  changed  by  the  decree  of  May 
20,  191 1,  which  swept  away  the  old,  [practically  independent^  divisions  called  Dir^ctionSf 
and  substituted  for  them  nine  departments  (Sernces):—*!,  Indo-China,  2.  Indian  Ocean 
3.  Western  and  Equatorial  Africa,  4.  America  and  Oceania,  5.  Audit  Department,  6. 
Staff,  7.  Penal  Settlements,  8.  Military  Department,  9.  Colonial  Administration.  A 
loth  department,  Secretary's  Office  and  General  Control,  keeps  them  all  in  touch. 

Algeria.^ — In  1906  the  population  was  5,231,000.  The  trade 'returns  of  1910  reached 
a  total  of  £40,040,000,  of  which  £20,320,000  were  imports  and  £19,720,000  exports.  The 
budget  of  191 1  provided  for  a  revenue  of  £5,782,000. 

Trade  has  been  interrupted  three  times  by  strike$  of  the  "inscrits  maritimes."  Two 
took  place  in  the  spring  of  the  years  1909-10  respectively,  and  one  in  the  summer  of  1912. 
A  delicate  political  problem  arose  out  of  the  Oucnza  question.  For  some  ten  years  past 
the  colony  in  general,  and  the  Constantine  region  in  particular,  have  been  clamouring  to 
begin  working  the  Ouenza  iron  mines,  which  are  expected  to  yield  considerable  prtffit< 
But  for  a  long  while  past  the  Chamber  of  I>eputies  has  kept  on  putting  off  the  consideration 
of  the  railway  scheme  on  which  the  working  of  the  mines  depends.  There  was  a  lively  debate 
upon  it  on  January  21st  and  again  on  March  23  and  26,  I9ip:  then  the  matter  was  shelved 
again.  The  house  was  afraid  of  foreign  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  company  applying  for 
the  concession.  Loud  complaints  were  made  in  Algeria  of  the  delays  in  getting  ine  matter 
settled,  and  of  the  ways  in  which  colonial  expansion  was  being  hampered  by  a  paternal 
government  at  home.  At  representative  meetings  resolutions  were  passed  m  favour  of 
administrative  and  financial  autonomy  for  Algeria.  The  natives,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
plain that  they  are  put  under  an  ofhcial  despKJtism.  The  better  educated  among  them  want 
guarantees  and  the  exercise  of  certain  political  rights.  Others,  making  up  their  minds  to 
exile,  betook  themselves  to  Syria.  The  Welcome  they  received  there  was  not  very  encourag- 
ing, and  the  authorities  succeeded  in  stopping  emigration.  Discontent  was  further  increas<5i 
when  the  decree  of  February '3,  I912,  came  into  force,  making  natives  liable,  to^a  Vccy:  slight 

*  See  £.  B,  i,  642  et  seq. 
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extent,  however,  to  military  service.     Recruiting  produced  some  disturbances  at  first,  but 
in  October  191 2  was.goii^  on  without  hindrance. 

The  railway  system  is  in  course  of  active  development.  The  £st-Algerian  and  Bone- 
Guelma  lines  were  successively  bought  up;  and  eight  new  lines  (in  all  5^^  additional  miles) 
are  m  process  of  construction.  A  commission  has  been  appointed  to  consider  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  a  Trans-Sahara  Railway,  to  come  out,  not  at  Timbuctoo,  as  in  previous 
projects  of  the  kind,  but  on  Lake  Chad,  so  a^  to  open  up  communication  with  the  Belgian 
Conffo  and  British  South  Africa. 

TuniiiA.' — In  1910  the  total  population  was  1,923,000,  of  whom  42,000  aie  Frenchmen, 
1,700,000  Moslems,  50,000  Jews,  108,000  Italians,  and  12,000  Maltese.  The  imports 
amounted  to  £.^,219,000  and  the  exports  to  £4,816,000.  Since  the  acute  agricultural  crisis 
of  1908-09  business  has  taken  a  more  satisfactory  turn.  Trade  was  brisk  in  1912,  the 
Italian  Government  buying  large  quantities  of  stores  and  beasts  of  burden  for  the  troops 
occupying  Tripoli.  Here,  as  in  Algeria,  the  native  cuiestion  is  uppermost  in  people's  minos. 
Coropiaints^are  made  by  the  Tunisians  of  the  heavy  Medjba  tax.  In  former  times  this  used 
to  be  almost  £1  P^^  head,  but  in  1910  it  had  fallen  to  fifteen  shillings.  The  Jews,  at  present 
amenable  to  native  tribunals,  want  to  be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  courts 
of  Law.  A  good  deal  of  land  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  European  colonists.  In  1909 
2,400  Frenchmen  owned  about  700,000  hectares.  With  property  changing  bands  on  so  large 
a  scale,  there  was  bound  to  be  friction  between  colonists  and  natives,  and  bad  feeling  on  both 
sides  was  shown  even  at  the  Conference  cansulUUive;  so  much  so  indeed  that  by  a  decree  of  the 
Beylik  (April  30,  1910)  the  Conference  was  split  into  two  different  sections,  which  in  future 
will  sit  separately;  their  financial  powers  have  been  curtailed,  and  all  resolutions  passed  must 
be  submitted  to  a  newly  constituted  Conseil  supSrieur. 

Serious  rioting  broke  out  at  Tunis  in  November  191 1,  caused  partly  by  Moslem  excitement 
over  the  Italo-Turkish  war,  partly  by  a  rumour  that  an  Arab  cemetery  in  the  city  was  to  be 
taken  over  for  other  purposes.  A  mob  of  natives  fell  upon  the  Italian  residents  and  a  state 
of  sioge  was  proclaimed  by  a  decree  of  November  13,  191 1.  The  ringleaders  were  found  guilty 
and  seven  of  them  condemned  to  death  (June  30,  191 2). 

The  Regency  of  Tunisia  was  empowered  by  a  law  passed  on  March  28^  191 2,  to  raise  a 
loan  of  £3,620,000  for  the  completion  of  the  railway. 

Western  Africa.* — Population,  11,350,000.  Trade  in  1910:  imports  £6,123,000  (an 
increase  of  £1,380,000  over  1909);  exports  £5,007,000  (or  £614,000  more  than  in  1909). 

Railway  construction  is  in  active  progress.  The  line  from  Thies  to  Kayes  is  nearly 
finished.  The  Guinea  line  has  been  brought  as  far  as  its  provisional  terminus  at  Kouroussa 
^it  is  to  go  to  Kankan  later  on),  while  the  Ivory  Coast  line  has  been  made  as  far  as  Baorhi 
(about  193  miles).  All  these  lines  are  only  branches,  to  be  linked  up  bye-and-bye.  Still 
they  are  paying  satisfactory  dividends,  and  doing  a  great  deal  for  economic  development. 

The  turbulence  of  certain  Ivory  Coast  tribes  made  it  necessary  to  disarm  them  in  1999. 
The  pacification  of  Mauretania  was  completed  by  Colonel  Gouraud  in  September  IQ09. 
Some  alterations  were  made  in  the  conditions  of  native  labour  contracts  by  a  law  passra  on 
July  15, 1912.  To  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  natives  the  contractor  was  compelled  to  pay 
over  the  sums  due  to  them  to  the  administration,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  native  worker's 
decease  the  money  should  be  paid  over  to  his  family.  A  system  of  native  justice  was 
Organized  by  a  decree  passed  on  August  16  providing  Native  Courts  (Tribunaux  etlmigues) 
where  cases  among  natives  can  be  brought  before  judges  of  their  own  race. 

Equatorial  Africa.* — Population  about  8,000,000  (before  the  recent  treaty  with  German^O. 
Imports  in  1910,  £527,000  (an  excess  of  £82,000  over  the  year  1909),  and  exports  £985,000 
(or  £287,000  more  than  in  1909). 

In  June  1909  after  occupying  Abeshr,  the  dhief  town  of  the  Wadai,  Captain  Fie^enschuh 
fell  into  an  ambush  laid  by  the  Sultan  of  Dar-Menalat,  and  perished  with  all  his  escort 
(January  1910).  In  November  Colonel  Moll  was  killed  in  a  successful  enga^^emcnt  against 
the  Massahts,  and  Colonel  Largeau  had  to  go  out  to  re-establish  authority  in  Wadai.  On 
June  5th  he  took  the  step  of  deposing  Sultan  Acyl,  who  was  intriguing  against  France,  and 
governed  the  country  with  the  aid  of  seven  native  dignitaries.  Large  arccis  of  territory  were 
ccxlcd  to  (jermany  by  the  treaty^  of  November  1911,  extending  as  far  east  as  Cameroon  and 
toucning  the  Congo  and  Ubangi  at  two  points.  The  demarcation  of  the  new  frontier  was 
begun  in  December  1912.  « 

Madagascar.^ — Population,  2,700,000.  Imports  in  1910,  £1,383,000  (a  decrease  of 
£27,000  on  the  returns  for  190Q),  exports,  £1,915,000  (an  increase  of  £^72,000). 

The  Islands,  of  Anjuan,  Moh^Ii  and  Grand  Comoro  were  proclaimed  French  colonies 
and  brought  under  the  government  of  Madagascar  by  a  law  passed  on  August  ^,  19 12. 

Public  works  are  in  active  progress,  and  the  very  flourishing  financial  conditions  enable 
these  to  be  carried  out  with  very  little  borrowing.  A  very  high  degree  of^economic  develop- 
ment has  been  the  result.  With  the  new  roads,  the  old  system  of  porterage  has  been  swept 
away,  leaving  many  more  hands  available  for  field  work.    The  railways  have  now  opened 

^  See  E  B.  xxvii.  393  et  sea,  *  See  E,  B.  xi,  p9  «/  seq. 

*  See  E.  B.  xi,  205  (and  allied  articles).  *  See  £.  B.  xvii,  270  et  seq. 
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up  communicatfDn  between  the  coaet  aiKl  the  high  tableland  of  the  interioV  where  the  popula- 
tion is  massed,  and  a  perfect  economic  revolution  has  been  made  by  the  facilities  offered 
for  the  export  of  heavy  products  9uch  as  rice  and  manioc.  In  1908  the  railway  from  Atana<- 
narivo  to  the  coast  brought  down  only  4,700  tons  of  merchandise;  in  191 1  it  carried  34,0001 
The  internal  traffic,,  amounting  in  value  to  £800,000  at  the  outset  of  the  French  annexation 
had  grown  to  £3,732,000  in  191 1. 

Indo-ChiiMU^--ropulation  (1906),  16,300,000.  Trade  returns  for  191 1:  imports  £9,760,- 
000  (an  increase  of  £213,000  on  i^io);  exports,  £10,000,000  (a .decrease  of  £1,621,000). 

The  condition  of  the  natives  ta  a  pressing  question.  High-handed  official  methods,  the 
brutality  of  certain  colonials,  have  largely  alienated  the  people.  Unmistakably  hostile 
feeling  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again.  Administrative  reform  haa  been  hastened 
on  by  the  discussion  of  statements  made  by  M.  Violette  (deputy  for  £ure-et-Loir)  whose 
speeches,  though  not  always  couched  in  loeasmed  language,  have  at  least  succeeded  in  goad- 
ing the  government  into  taking  action.  Excessive  centralization  and  conflicts  between 
local  ana  central  authorities  have  been  remedied  by  decrees  passed  on  October  20^  1911. 
The  supervision  and  control  of  the  civil  services  is  left  as  before  to  the  Governor-General* 
All  Stan  appointments  are  made  by  him  (except  one  who  is  nominated  by  the  central  govern- 
ment), and  all  communications  to  the  staff  are  made  through  him;  but  each  local  Governor 
or  Resident  Superieur  has  all  the  general  services  of  his  district  under  his  own  direction, 
with  authority  over  the  whole  local  staffs.  Certain  financial  reforms  were  likewise  made. 
M.  Sarraut  succeeded  M.  Klobukowski  as  Governor-General  on  May  9,  191 1. 

The  rice  harvest  of  19 11  was  not  very  good,  but  industrial  enten)rise  is  flourishing  at 
Tonking.    The  last  section  of  the  Yun-nan  railway  was  opened  oh  April  i,  1910. 

The  Antilles. — Population  (i9|06),  Guadaloupe*  and  its  dependencies,  182,238;  Mai> 
tinique,'  182,024.  Trade  returns  in  1910:  Guadaloupe  and  its  dependencies,  imports  £672,- 
000  (an  increase  of  £104,000  over  the  imports  of  1909);  and  exports,  £962,000  (being  an 
increase  of  £498,000  over  the  preceding  year).  Martinique:  imports,  £782,000  (an  increase 
of  £136,000  over  those  of  IQ09),  exports,  £1,103,000  (or  £219,000  more  than  in  190^). 

Political  strife,  inflamea  by  hostility  between  the  white  and  coloured  popu^tions,  is 
unfortunately  giving  trouble  in  the  islands,  especially  in  Guadaloupe.  Economic  develop* 
ment  is  hampered  by  the  customs  tariff.  The  protectionist  tariff,  passed  in  France  in  1892, 
being  applied  in  the  colonies,  keeps  foreign  goods  out  of  the  local  market,  and  impoverishes 
the  budget  for  the  benefit  off  French  manufacturers.  At  a  colonial  congress  {Cona^hs  des 
anciennes  colonies)  held  at  Paris  in  October  I^j09,  it  was  shown  that  refonn.was  needed  in  a 
system  which  had  been  thrust  upon  the  colonies  without  consulting  them. 

New  Caledonia.^ — Population  (1906):  13,000.  Trade  returns  in  1910:  exports,  £507,000 
(or  an  increase  of  £130,000  on  the  previous  year);  exports,  £389,000  (an  increase  also  ol 
£80,000  over  1969).  The  colony  has  just  weathered  a  serious  economic  crisis,  further 
aggravated  by  the  administrative  system.  Excessive  centralization  is  a  burden  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  in  1909  took  the  initiative  in  starting  local  self-government.  Things  have 
gone  better  since  then,  and  various  industries  have  been  started^-copper  and  nickel  mines, 
blast-furnaces,  electricity,  and  perfumery. 

Authorities, — ^The  following  recent  hooks  may  be  specially  mentioned,  for  information 
on  contemporary  France,  (i)  General  Politics: — J.  Bourdeau,  Entre  deux  servitudes;  J.  C. 
Bracq,  France  under  the  Republic;  A.  Cheradame,  La  Crise  Jrangaise;  P;  Oeschanel,  V Organ- 
isation de  la  dfniocraiie;  G.  Hanotaux,  Le  dhnocratie  et  le  travail;  L.  Hosotte,  Histoire  de  la 
troisihne  rSfmblique;  H.  Leyret,  La  tyrannic  des  politiciens,  and  La  Repuhlique  et  les  politicens; 
A.  Millerand,  Politique  de  realisation;  Col.  Rousset,  Histoire  ginerale  de  la  France  sous  la  je, 
rS^ublique;  E.  Villey,  Les  pirils  de  la  dhfiocratie  frangaise;  E.  A.  Vizetelly,  Republican  France, 
(2)  Social  Questions: — H,  Clement,  La  dipoPulation  en  France;  Ch.  Dawbarn,  France  and 
the  French,  (3)  Economics: — ^A.  Arnaun^,  Le  Commerce  exthieur  et  Us  tarifs  de  douane; 
M.  Aug^Larib6,  VSvolution  de  la  France  agricole;  Ch.  Augier  et  A.  Marvaua,  La  politique 
douaniere  de  la  France;  V.  Cambon^  La  France  au  travail;  J.  Busquet,  Les  fonctionnatrcs  et  la 
luUe  pour  le  droit;  M.  Caudel,  Nos  libertSs  politiques;  H.  Chardon,  Le  pouooir  administratif; 
Ch.  Georgin,  Le  statut  des  fonctionnaires;  Ch.  Lallemand,  Reorganisation  administrative; 
E.  Maltre,  Organisation  municipale  de  Paris,  (4)  Electoral  Reform: — E.  Flandin,  La  repre^ 
sentation  proportionnelle;  G.  Lachapelle,  La  representation  proportionneUe  en  France  et  en 
Belgique.  (5)  Labour  Questions:— G,  Deherme,  La  crise  sociale;  S.  Finance,  Les  syndicats 
pr^essionnels  devant  les  tribunaux  et  le  parlement;  Ch.  Franck,  Les  Bourses  du  travail  et  la 
C.G,T.;  J.  Jaures,  L* organisation  socialiste  de  la  France;  A.  Lambert,  Le  mouvement  social 
en  France;  M.  Leroy,  Syndicats  et  services  publics;  P.  Louis,  Le  syndicalisme  contre  r£tat; 
D.  Mass^,  Les  retrattes  ouvrihres  te  paysannes;  A.  Pawlowski,  La  confederation  genSrale  du 
travail^  and  Les  syndicats  jaunes;  E.  Poth^mont,  La  legislation  des  retraites  ouvr&res  et  pay- 
sannes; G.  Salatin,  Les  retraites  ouvrihres  et  paysannes;  G.  Weill,  Histoire  du  mouvement  socuU 
en  France.  (6)  Religious  Questions: — E.  Uufeuille,  Uantidericalisme  avant  et  pendant 
notre  Republique;  A.  Mater,  La  politique  reUgieuse  ie  la  Republique  frangaise;  }.  de  Narfoni, 

.^  See  K  B,  idv,  4190  et  seq.  »  See  £.  5.  xvii,  801. 

*  See  £.  B.  xii,  645.  *  See  £.  5.  xix,  468  et  seq. 
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La  sSffaraiian  des  tglis^s  ei  de  V&ot;  XXXXX,  Ce  qu^on  a  fait  de  VA^ise.  (7)  EdittaHon:-- 
F.  Buisson,  L.  Cahen,  A.  Dcssoye,  etc.,  La  lutle  scolaire  en  Prance  du  XIXe  sihae;].  Vaujany, 
U&coU  primaire  en  France  sous  la  se  RSpublique.  (8)  /<wrmi/i5m.'»— Barbier,  P.  Matter  et 
Rondelet,  Code  expliquS  de  la  Presse.  (9)  The  Colonies:'-*R.  Aynard,  Vamorefrangaise  en 
Algerie;  J.  Dykowsky,  Le  Congo  nUconnu;  D.  Gandiani  et  P.  Thiancourt,  La  Tunisie;  J. 
Goulven,  UAfrique  Sguatoriale  fran^ise;  G.  J  u lien,  InsHittUans  polUiaues  ei  spciaUs  de 
Madagascar;  Ai  Le  Chatelieri  PoUHque  tnusnlmane;  Msignabhlt'L'Indo-'Ckine^  fran^ise; 
A.  Messimy  and  J.  Weber,  Noire  oeutre  coUmiak;  V.  Piquet,  La  cohnisaOon  frangaise  dans 
I  Afrique  du  Nora;  A.  Quellfen,  La  f>olitique  musidmane  dans  VAfrique  occidentale  frangaise; 
M.  Rondet-Saint,  VAfrique  iquatoriale  frangaise;  H.  'Russier  and  H.  Brenier,  Vlndo^Ckine 
frangaise;  J.  Saurin,  Le  peuplemenl  frangais  en  Tunisie;  P.  Suau,  La  France  d  Mada^scar. 

(MAtJItlCE  CAtJDEL.) 

QERHANT^ 

Area  and  Population, — Table  I  shows  theaxea  and  details  of  the  census  of  X9i<)  for 
Germany  and  its  principal  component  territories. 

Table  L 


Germany 


Alsace-Lorraine       ... 
Anhalt     .      .      . 
Baden     .     .  .     . 

Bavaria   .  .    '. 

Bremen 

Brunswick 

Hamburg      .   ^  .    ' .  .  . 

Hesse       .      ... 
Tiippe       .      .      : 

LUbeck 

M  ijcltlenbu  rg-Sch  weri  n 
Mecklenburg-St relit z  ''. 
Oldenburg     .  •  . 
frussia    ...     .     .     . 

"     East  Prussia."     . 
'    West  Prussia 
•     Berlin  Stadt  .      . 

Brandenbufg 

Pomerania    .... 
"'    Silesia      .     .     ... 

Posen       .      .... 

Saxony    .      ..'... 

Schleswig-Holstein  . 
•  Hanover        .... 

Westphalia    .'     .    . .      . 
■  Hesse  Nassau     ... 

Rhineland     ,      . 

Hohen2oil«rn 
Reuss  Younger  Line     .  '   . 
Reuss  Elder  Litie 
Saxe-AItenburg  .      . 
Saxe-Coburg  Gotha 
Saxe-Meiningen    •   . 
Saxe- Weimar-Eisenacl) .  . 
Saxony  (kingdom)  .    ' . 
Schau  mburg^'Li  ppe 
Schwarzburg-Rudolst^idt  *. 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 
Waldeck-Pyrmont  .      . 
Wtlrttembcrg     .... 
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1,131 
2,482 

134,670 

14,287 

9,867 

24 

15.384 

".635 

15.574 

1 1. 194 

9.757 

7.343 
14,869 

7,807 

6,663 

10,425 

441 

319 
122 

5" 
.764 

953 
1.394 
5,789 

131 

363 

333 

433 

7.532 


Population^ 


64,925.993 


1,874,014 

351.128 

2,142,833 

6,887,291 

299.526 

494.339 
1,014,664 

1,282,051 

150.937 
n6,599 

639.958 

X06,442 

483,042 

40,165,219 

2,064,175 

1.703,474 
2,071,257 

4,095,616 

1,716,921 

5,225,962 

2,099,831 

3,089.275 

1,621,004 

•  2,942,436 

4,125,096. 

2,221,021 

7,121:140 

71,011 

152,752 

72,769 

216,128 

1257.177 
278,762 

417.149 
4,806,661 

46,652 

100,702 

89,917 

61,707 

2,437.574 


Density  per 

sq.  mile. 


-  ■ 


3" 


'    335 

373 
368 

235 

3.025 

,349 
6,342 

432 
322 

1, 01 A 
126 

94 

195 
298 
144 

^    ^73 
^6,302 

266 

148 

335 
188 

317 
221 

198 

528 
366 
683 
161 

479 
596 

423 

337 
292 

299 

830 

.  356 
277 
270 

143 
323 


'    The  increase  per  cent  in  the  population  in  1905-10  was  7.1,  being  greatest  in  the 

Prussian  provinces  of  Brandenburg,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhine  province;  15.85,  14.05 

^  See  JB.  B.  xi,  805  et  seq,  on  the  Empire  generally,  and  special  srticleson  the  varioav  divi- 
sions. 
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dud  10.3,  respectively.  The  chief  foci  of  population  in  these  provinces  are  Berlin  (wdt 
environs)  and  the  industrial  district  of  theRuhr  basin ;  Out  of  twenty  towns  with  popular- 
tion  exceeding  iq,ooo  and  returning  the  greatest  increase  per  cent  six  are  suburbs  of 
Berlin  and  seven  are  in  the  J^uhr  district..  The  dty  of  Berlin,  however/  returned  an 
increase  of  only  1.5  per  cent^  and  it  is  clear  that  the  process  of  decentraiisatioi^  is  at 
work  here.  Outside  Prussia  the  marititne  towns  of  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  LUbeck  ^ow 
notably  large  proportional  increases,  but  in  general  the  greater  divisions  ol  Gerrtiany  do 
not  show  such  large  increases  as  the  three  Prussian  provinces  mentioned. 

The  kingdom  of  Saxony  '» the  most  densely  populated  of  the  ktf^er  divisioDs,  but  out  of 
the  twelve  towns  which  snowed  detcreaatng  populations,  fotur  -were  m  that  Jcingdoqii  The 
smallest  proportional  increase  is  found  in  Upper  Alsaoe  and  in  the  eastern  a^d  nortb-eaAtern 
parts  of  Prussia,  as  in  East  Prussia  and  Pomerania,  from  which  there  is  a  Urge  movement 
to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  total  number  of  towns  with  popu  kit  ions  exceeding 
10,000  was  2S\  in  1910,  and  48  exceeded  100,000,  these  last  containing  in  all  a  population  of 
15,823,348.  The  average  increase  of  population  in  the  281  towns  has  declined  from  .17.2 
in  1900*05' to  15.05  in  19051-ia  The  birth  rate  of  Germaiiy  in  1910  was  30.7  per  thousancj 
and  the  death  rate  13.1.  The  birth  rate  declines,  and  the  continued  increase  of  population 
is  attributed  mainly  to  the  fall  in  the  death  rate  and  also  to  the  decrease. in  emigration,  for 
the  number  of  native  emigrants  in  191 1,  namely-^f690  (equal  to  0.35  per  thou^nd  of  thq 
population)  was  the  smallest  proportion  reoorded  in  twenty  years.  Of  the  total,  iS^^oo. 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  3428  to  ether: parts  of  America.  The  highest  proportion 
of  emigrants  was  from  Bremen,  Oldenburg,  Hanover  and  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  mar- 
riage  rate  per  thousand  in  19 10  was  7.7.  The  total  number  of  foreigners  in  Germany  in 
1910  was  1,259,873,  including  634,983  Austrians,  144,175  Dutch,  137,967  Russians,  104,204 
Italians,  19,140  French,  and  18,319  British.  . 

r^tew^.— ^The  population  in  i^  10  of  a  number  of  the  chief  towns,  arranged  territorially 
and  including  the  capitals  (mentioned  first  in  each  case)  of  the  principal  divisions,  was  as 
follows.  Alsace'Lorraine:  Strassbtirg  178^1,  MUlhausen  95,041;  Jlbletz  68,598;  Colmar 
43,808. — AnhaU:  Dessau  56,605.— 5(wfeii;  Karlsruhe  134,313,  Mannheim  .I03»902,  Freir^ 
burg-im-Breisgau  83,^24,  Heidelberg  56,016. — Bavaria:  Munich  596,467,  Nuremberg  333,142. 
Augsburg^  113,415,  Wiirzburg  84,496,  Regensburg  52,624. —  Bremen:  Bremen  247,437, 
Bremerhaven  24,165.^-Brunswick:  Brunswick  143,554. — Hamburg:  Hamburg  931,035. — 
Hesse:  Darmstadt  87,089,  Mainz  iiOj6^^.-r-Lippe:  Detmold  14,29^. — Lubeck:  LUbeck 
98,656. — Mecklenburg-Schwerin:  Schwerin  ^,510,  Rostock  65,38^.— OAiewfcttrg:  Oldenburg 
^0,242. — Prussia  (towns  exceeding  100,000  inhaDitants) :  Berlin  (stadt)*  2,071,257,  Aachen 
(Aix-ia-Chapelle)    156,143,   Altona   172,628,   Barmen   169,214,   Bochum    136,931,   Breslau 


512,105,  Charlottenbufg  305,978,  Cologne  516,527,  Danrig  107,337,  Dortmund  214,226, 
Duisburg  229,483,  Dusseldorf*  358,728,  Elberfeld  170,105,  Erfurt  111,463,  Essen  .294,653, 
Frankfort-on-Main  414,576,  C^elsenkirchen    169,513,  Halle    180,843,  Uamborn*   101,703, 


Hanover  302,375,  Kassel   153,196,    Kiel   211,627,   K 
Magdeburg  279,629,   Mulheim   112,580,   Posen   156 
105,089,  Schoneberg*  172^823,  Stettin  236,113,  Wiesba 

Reuss  YdUTiger  Line:  CJera  49,276. — Keuss  Elder  I4ne:  Creiz  23,245. — Saxe-Altenburg: 
Altenburg  39,976. — Saxe-Coburg-Gotha:  Coburg  23,789,  Gbtha  39,55;}. — Saxe-Meiningen: 
Meiningen  17,131. — Saxe*Weimar-Eisenach:  Weimar  34,582,  Eisenach  38,362,  Jena  38,- 
487. — Saxony:  Dresden  548,308,  Leipzig  589,850,  Chemnitz  287,807,  Plauen  121,272. — 
Sckwarzburg-Rudolsiadi:  Rudolstadt  12,937. — WUrUemberg:  Stuttgart  286,218,  Ulm  56,109. 
Agriculture^  «te.*— The  principal  crops  (in  tons)  in  1911  were;  rye,  10,866,116;  oats, 
7,704,101;  wheat,  4,066,333;  barley,  3,159,915.  All  except  oats  show  a  marked  increase 
over  the  figures  for  1910,  a  feature  which  has  been  generally  characteristic  of  recent  years. 
The  area  under  the  vine,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  gradually  but  steadily  from  1906 
to  19 II,  being  272,000  acres* in  the  latter  year.  In  Alsace-Lorraine  46.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  is  under  cultivation,  and  2.3  per  cent  under  vineyards,  the  highest  proportion  in  any 

^  Since  Jan. .  i ,  191 1 ,  however,  Augsburg  has*  included  the  LandgtmeM$]  of  Pfersee. 

*  This  figure  represents  an  increase  of  only  i»5  per  cent  in  the  preceding  quinquennij^l, 
period,  and  the  process  of  decentraliaation  re|erred>  to  aboye  in. dealing  with  the  popula- 
tion generally  is  further  illustrated  by  the  population  of  "GreaterBerlin,- which  in  1910  waa 
3,712,554,  showing  an  increase' of  24  per  cent.  The  centre  of  business  activity  extends  gradu- 
ally westward  from  Leipziger-strasse  to  Potsdamer  and.  even  Tiiuentzin-strasse.  Com- 
munications have  been  improved  and  extended.  The  underground  railway .  runs  west- 
ward to  Reichskanxler-plaU  and  Wilheim-platz  and  a  line  is  under  construction  firqm  NqI- 
lendorf-platz  south  wara  to  Schdneberg.    Motor«omnibuses  have  recent  I  v  been  introduced.; 

>  An  important  industrial  and  art  exhibition  was  held  in  PUsseldorf  in  1912, 
*C^k:eated  a  5/aJ/|fnMf9Ki6  (municipality)  on  April  ir  1911. 

*  Suburbs  of  Berlin. 

*  Malstatt-Burbach  and  St.  Johann  are  now  united  with  Saarbrucicen. 
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German  territory,  the  value  of  tbe  grape*crop  being  £1,750,000  in  191 1.  In  Baden  the  vine 
wa)3  cultivated  on  38,500  acres  in  191 1,  the  ngure  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  for  Prussia. 
Wheat  is  especially  important  in  Bavaria,  the  crop  being  431,000  tons  in  191 1,  and  also 
hops,  which  were  cultivated  on  43,000  acres  out  of  66,000  acres  in  all  Germany. 

The  value  of  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  fishery  catches  in  191 1  was  £1,800,000^ 

Mining  and  Manufactures. — ^The  total  population  engaged  in  these  OGcupations  in  19 10 
was  6,617,584  or  10.2  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  countrv.  According  to  the  census  of 
1910,  textiles  occupied  72,000  workers  and  mines  49,000  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  In  Baden  the 
industries  (salt-mines,  iron-works,  etc.)  occupied  246,864  persons,  or  11.5  per  cent  of 
the  population.  In  Bavaria  the  figures  were  566,440,  or  8.2  per  cent,  in  Prussia  3,076^* 
709  or  9.9  per  cent'  (the  output  of  coal  amountmg  to  151,000,000  tons  in  191 1;,  in 
Saxony  769,443,  or  16.0  per  cent,  and  in  WUrtiemberg  242,020,  or  9.9  per  cent«  Among  the 
smaller  states,  there  is  a  notable  concentration  upon  textile  industries  in  the  two  small 
principalities  of  Reuss,  where  over  10  per  cent  of  the  population  are  thus  emploj^ed. 

The  output  of  coal  has  increased  bv  about  50  per  cent  in  th^  latest  Quinquennial  period, 
amounting  to  160,700,000  tons  valued  at  £78,600,000  in  191 1,  while  lignite  was  raised  to 
the  amount  of  73,800,000  tons  (£9,200,000),  and  iron  ore  23^800,000  tons  (£5,000,000). 
The  production  ot  pig-iron  was  13,500,000  tons.  The  ship-building  industry  shows  no  great 
development  recently,  the  number  of  ships  built  or  building  in  pnvate  yards  in  191 1  being 
49  vessels  of  war  and  1,072  other  vessels  for  service  under  tne  national  fia^i  and  3  warships 
and  241  other  vessels  for  foreign  countries^  Among  other  industries  which  show  marked 
recent  changes  is  that  of  motor  cars,  boats  and  aeroplanes,  for  which  returns  of  production 
showed  a  total  value  of  £5^500^000  in  1^10,  includinR  9,368  cars  (against  3,887  in  1907), 
283  boats  and  73  aeroplanes  (against  4  in  the  preceding  year).  Seven  aii^ips  were  also 
built,  and  2,977  motor  engines  of  various  sortsi  The  brewing  industry  is  anottier  showing 
a  marked  change,  but  this  is  in  the  direction  of  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  breweries  in 
the  Brausteuergebiei,  which  was  4,324  in  19 10.  The  centenary  of  Krupp's,  the  famous 
iron  and  steel  works  at  Essen,  was  celebrated  on  August  8,  1912,  the  ceremonies  being 
attended  by  the  Kaiser.     In  June  1912  the  woiics  emploved  71^221  persons. 

Commercial  development  is  illustrated  by  Tables  1 1"!  II,  showing  the  value  of  the  chief 
imports  and  exports,  and  also  the  trade  with  the  principal  countries,  in  191 1. 


Table  11.    Trade  in  iqxi  (j6  sterlings  omiUmg  00,000) 


Imports. 

Cotton,   cotton   yam,   cotton 
goods   ....... 

Agricultanl  produce  .     . 

Aniinab  and  animal  produce  ... 
Precious  metals  .  .     . 

Base  metals  and  mmenk  .     . 
Si&  and  silk  goods  .... 

Wood      

Colonial  produce      .... 

Machinery    ...... 

OUter  goods  ...... 


40.0 

90. Q 

7S-4 

IS. I 
46*.  I- 

8.9 

0-4 

14.1 

451 


ISA 


4,8 


Toilal 


S00.4 


Exports. 

Animals  and  animal  produce 
Iron  and  iron  goods 
Maduaery    .     »     .     . 
Cotton,  yam,  cotton  goods 
Coal  ana  coke    .     .     . 
Agricultural  produce 
Clothing  and  silk  goods 
Sugar       .     .     .     .     . 
Precious  metals  ... 
Aniline  ftnd  other  dye-stuffs 
Ccpperand  bmss  goods 
Motor  ce^    .     .  ■  .     . 
Other  goods  .... 


Total 


39  o 
3S-7 
27.3 
350 

24. Q 
13.8 
13-3 
10.5 

50 
S.8 
3.5 
2.1 


204.4 


411 .1 


TahU  ril.-Coimtriei     traded     wHk 
XQ/t  (£  sterHng,  omitfing  00,000) 


Imports 
from 


Exports 
to 


•**-m «        I       t  I 


Eulops       .     . 

Belgium  .     .     . 

France     . 

Great  Britain 

Italv  .... 

Holund   . 

Austria-Hungary 

Russift  .  .  . 
ArucA  .... 
Asia      .... 

British  India 

China 

Japan 

Dutch  East  Indies 
Amjerica     .     .     . 

Argentine      .     . 

Brazil      .     . 

British-  Amciica 

ChUe  .... 

United  States  of 
America 

AtTSTKAUA  .       .      . 

Rest  of  Auatraki' 
sia  and  OceaAia 


378.6 

JOI.O 

J70 

20.7 

26.3 

29  9 

40.4 

57. 0 

«4.a 

17.4 
36.6 

i4«9 

37,0 
79. a 

45. 9 
30.6 

so  .8 

0.4 

48.7 

ax. 7 

32. 0 

5.0 

5.2 

3.6 

x.g 

s.« 

OS 

5.1 

12i.l. 

68.x 

18  5 

12.3 

t6.6 

r.6 

a.o 

*.3 

7-9. 

4-3 

67.2 

32.0 

12.4 

4.0 

z 


0.6 


ShippiH^.—Tht  numbers  of  the  mercantile  marine,  and  their  distribution,  ard  as  follows 
for  1912:  In  Prussia,  2,260  of  312,713  tons;  Hamburg:,  1,348  of  1,676,376  tons;  Bremen. 
712  of  893,387;  other  states,  412  of  Hia^9.  There  were  registered  at  Bahic  ports  942 
vessels  of  316,907  tons,  and  at  North  Sea  ports  3,790  of  2,706,818  tons;  the  total  beinir 
4»732  of  3,023,725  tons. 

The  foreign  mercantile  shipping  in  German  ports  is  shown  in  Table  IV  for  191a 
The  gross  tonnage  handled  in  the  Duisburg-Ruhrorter  ports,  where  the  largest  inland 
navigation  industry  is  carried  on,  amounted  in  one  year  (1911-12)  to  20,570,000.  Manila 
heim,  the  chi^f  commercial  centre  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  is  the  largest  port  on  that  river,  the 
tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  calling  in  1910  amounting  to  nearly  5,000,000.  The  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  (Kiel)  canal  was  used  in  1912  by  54vOi2  vessels  of  8,558.204  tons.  A  canal,  pro- 
lected  in  1905,  which  branches  off  from  the  Dortmund-Ems  canal,  crosses  the  Wescr  near 
Minden  and  leads  to  Hanover,  is  now  open. 
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Taifie  IV. 


toil 


Ships, 


British 
Swedish   . 
Danish 
Norwegian 
Dutch 
Finnish    . 
French 
Russian   . 


Cleared  in  Cargo. 


Entered  in  Cargo. 


Number. 


2,855 
3.747 
4,836 
1.043 

2,438 
264 

no 

206 


Tonnage. 


2,468,302 

1.257,147 

1,202,215 

528,402 

447,211 

117.310 

83.253 
76,400 


Number. 


!• 


4.955 
5.125 
5.618 
2,151 

2,785 
418 

158 
3^2 


Tonnage. 


5,251,666 

1,699,821 

1. 575.58 1 

1. 153.253 
601 ,083 

164,402 

132,886 

126,207 


Railways  open  for  traffic  in  1910  amounted  to  36,681  miles,  of  which  only  2,286  were 
under  private  companies,  the  rest  being  under  state  management.  In  1910,  531,528,000 
tons  of  goods,  including  animals,  were  conveyed  by  railways,  yielding  1(95,160,000;  and  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  was  1,541,000,000,  yielding  £41,800.000  (as  aeainst  £35,450,000 
in  1906).  The  new  tariff  which  came  into  force  on  May  i,  1907  nas  had  the  effect  of  largely 
increasins;  the  use  of  the  cheapest  {4th)  class  of  accommodation  by  passengers,  the  receipts 
for  this  class  having  risen  from  £8,940,000  in  1906  to  £14,960,000  in  19 10. 

Finance. — For  the  financial  year  ending  March  31, 19 12  the  imperial  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture each  amounted  to  nearly  £160,000,000.  The  imperial  funded  debt  at  the  end  of  191 1 
amounted  to  £227,831,670.  The  budget  for  the  financial  year  beginning  April  i,  1912 
estimated  the'  revenue  and  expenditure  at  £144,306,755  (ordinary  jfi 37,583,100:  extraor- 
dinary £6,723,655). 

In  certain  of  the  more  important  territorial  divisions  of  the  empire  the  total  budget 
figui^s  for  191 1  were  as  follows,  in  £  00,000,  the  public  debt  in  each  case  being  put  within 
parentheses:  Baden,  12,8  (28,0);  Bavaria,  35,9  (100,0);  Bremen,  2.J5  (13,0);  Brunswick,  1,5 
(2,5);  Hamburg,  8,5  (35,8);  Hesse,  5,0  (22,0);  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  2,3  (7,1);  Oldenburg, 
2,1  (3.7);  Prussia,  204,3  (476,0);  Saxony,  21,0  (44,0);  Wurttembcrg,  13.0  Ojo.o), 

Army. — ^The  peace  strength  of  the  army  in  1912  was  656,144,  incluoing  27,000  officers 
and  90,000  non-commissioned  officers.  The  total  expenditure  on  the  army  amounted  to 
£40,800,000  durine  the  financial  year  1911-12,  arid  was  estimated  at  £42,400,000  for  I912-13. 
By  a  lawof  Marcn  27,  191 1,  and  a  supplementary  law  of  June  i,  1912,  the  peace  strength 
of  the  army  was  to  be  increased  annually  until  in  1915  its  total  strength  should  reach 
544,221,  exclusive  of  officers.  Prussia  and  the  smaller  states  will  supply  420,939,  Bavaria 
60,351,  Saxony  41,625  and  WOrttemberg  21,206  men.  The  divisions  will  include  651  infan- 
try battalions,  516  cavalry  squadrons,  633  field  artillery  battalions,  48  foot  artillery  battal- 
ions, 33  pioneer  battalions,  18  communication  units  and  25  train  battalions. 

Navy. — ^The  active  naval  persdnnel  in  1912  was  64,500,  including  3,300  officers.  Total 
expenditure  in  191 1-12  ivas  £22,900,000,  and  was  estimated  at  £22,6^,540  in  1012-13.  The 
foflowing  statement  is  gfven  of  the  number  of  warships- on  April-  1,  1912:  LinienscHiffe, 
32;  Kflstenpanzerschiffe,  8;  Grosser  Kreuzer,  i8;  Kleine  Kreuzer,  41 ;  Kanonertboote,  9;  Schul- 
schiffe,  8;  Spezialschiffe,  14.  There  are  also  about  150  smaller  vessels  (torpedo  boats,  etc.) 
for  hieh-sea  service  and  40  for  coast  and  harbour  woric,  together  with  16  submarines. 

Eaucaiion  and  .Sfie>u:^.—«The  following  figures  show  the  attendance  at  the  eleven  largest 
uncversities  during  the  winter  half  year  1911-12:  Berlin  9,829,  MQnchen  6,797,  Leipzig 
5,170,  Bonn  3,998,  Halle  2,879,  Bresiau  2,702,  Gftttingen  2,505,  Freiburg  2,466,  Heidelberg 
2,2^1,  Strassburg  2,ijd,  MUnster  2,126.  The  Friedrich  Wilhelm  University  at  Berlin  cele- 
brated its  centenary  in  1910.  Including  the  university  at  Mtinster,  the  number  of  German 
universities  is-  twenty^wie,  but  at  Mfinster  the  full  faculty  of  medicine  is  not  yet  established. 
•A  technical  high  school  was  opened  at  Bresiau  by  the  Kaiser  on  November  29, 1910,  and  the 
number  of  such  schools  is  now  eleven.  In  Berlin  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Associati6n  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  was  instituted  on  January  iri,  1911,  and  in  the  same  year  a  large 
buildin?  was  completed  for  the  Royal  Library,  in  Unter  den  Linden  near  the  university. 
In  Heidelberg  a  new  Academy  of  Science  Tvas  founded  in  July  1909.  In  Hamburg  an 
institute  for  tropical  diseased  was  opened  in  April  1910  and  a  mineralogicat  and  geological 
institute  in  December,  and  in  October  of  the  ^ame  year  the  new  geological  departhient  of 
Baden  was  opened  in  Freiburg,  replacing  the  former  establishment  in  Karlsruhe. 

Religion. — ^According  to  the  census  of  19 10  there  were  39,991,421  (6i.6%)  Evangelical 
Protestants;  23,821,453  (36,7%)  Roman  Catholics;  283,946  (0.4%)  other  Christians;  615,021 
(iiO%)  Jews;  208,014  (0.3%)  other  sects;  6,138  (0.0%)  unclassified.  The  proportion  per 
cent  of  Roman  Catholics  was  highest  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  76.2;  Baden,  59.3;  Prussia,  36.3; 
Hesse,  31.0;  WUrttemberg,  30.4.  In  all  the  other  great  divisions  the  proportion  of  Protest- 
ants is  upwards  of  90  per  cent;  in  Bremen  it  is  87  per  cent,  and  82  per  cent  in  Berlin,  where 
the  Roman- Catholics  number  i2  percent  and  Jews 4.5,  the  last  being;  more  numerous  there 
than  elsewhere  in  the  Empire.  (L.  Mbcking;   O.  J.  R.  Howarth.^ 
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German  Dependencies} 

The  German  colonial  territories  are  broadly  distributed  as  follows: — 

White  Native 

Area             Population  Population 

Sq.  Mile.              (1911)*  (estimated). 

In  Africa 1,028,190             20,007  14,000,000 

In  the  Pacific      ......              94.675                1.533  600,000 

Kiaochow       .      .      .     .      4      .      .                   213               3t896  160,000 

1,123,078  25,436  14,760,000 

The  central  administration  has  been  the  ReickskolonialanU  since  April  i,  1907,  its 
head  being  a  Secretary  of  State.  Kiaochow  is  not  administered  by  this  office  but  by 
the  Reichsmarineamt. 

Cameroon. — ^This  West  African  colony  had  on  January  1,  19  n  a  white  population  of 
1,455  and  a  native  population  estimated  at  2,7.00,000.  But  by  the  Franco-Gierman  ap[iee- 
ment  of  November  4*  191 1  the  southern  and  eastern  frontier  was  changed  so  that  the  temtory 
extends  to  a  point  on  the  Congo  river,  and  to  another  on  the  Ubangi.  This  change  repre^ 
sents  an  accretion  of  territory  of  nearlv  100,000  sq.  miles,  the  total  area  being  now  290,000 
sq.  miles.  In  recent  years  Uuke  Adolf  Friedrich  of  Mecklenburg  has  assisted  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colony  by  extensive  exploration.  The  principal  products  are  cocoa  and  rubber, 
of  which  there  were  in  igii  some  5,000,000  trees  eacti.  oananas,  oil-palms  and  coffee  folbw 
in  importance.  The  value  of  exports  amounted  in  19 10  to  £1,000,000,  of  which  rubber  repre- 
sented jC550«ooo,  palm  products  nearly  j^2 50,000,  and  cocoa  £150,000.  Imports  exceeded 
£1,250,000  in  value.  The  colony  was  visited  by  529  ships  of  1,291,000  tons.  The  ordinary 
expenditure  for  1912  was  estimated  at  £480,000;  the  revenue  at  £320,000.  The  native  and 
house  tax  is  the  principal  item  in  the  latter,  amounting  to  £60,000.  A  Catholic  and  three 
evangelical  missions  support  a  number  of  schools  with '28,660  pupils;  there  ace  also  four 
government  schools  with  733  pupils.  The  military  forces  in  1910  numbered  Ii47i  men, 
1,300  of  whom  were  natives. 

German  East  Africa  has  an  area  of  384,600  sq.  miles,  with  a  population  estimated  (though 
rouehly)  at  10,000,000.  Whites  in  1911  numbered  4,227,  Plantations  consist  chiefly  of 
sisal,  rubber,  pianihot,  coffee,  cocoa  and  pepper,  and  of  the.  total  exports  to  the.  value  of 
£1^040,000  in  1910,  sisal  represented  £150,000,  rubber  £290,000,  and  copra  £100,000,  Im* 
ports  were  valued  at  nearly  £2,ooo>poo.  The  colony  was  visited  in  1910  by  933  vessels  oif  a 
total  tonnage  of  2,000,000.  The  railways,  at  the  end  of  191 1 1  had  a  length  of  662  miles.  The 
central  railway  reached  Tabora  in  1912  and  the  cost  of  its  extension  to  Lake  Tanganyika  has 
been  voted  by  the  Reichstag.  ^  The  Usambara  railwav  reached .  Moscbi  in  October  191 1. 
The  estimated  ordinary  expenditure  amounted  to  nearly.  £1,000,000  in  1912,  the  house  and 
hut  tax  representing  neariy  £200,000,  and. the  revenue  was  esrimated  at  £620^000.  There 
are  a  military  force  of  2,962  men- and  a  police  force  of  1,898,  both  principaiJy  native. 

German  South  We^  Africa  has  an  area  of.  322,450  sq.  miles,  with  a  white  population  of 
13,962  in  191 1  and  an  estimated  nati^^e;  population  0180,^)00.  The  Anglo-German  boundary 
at  Walfish  Bay  was  settled  by  agreement  of  May  23,  1911.  About  29,000,000  acres  were 
being  farmed,  in  191 1;  cattle  numbered  144,000,  sheep  400,000  and  goats  400,000..  Total 
exports  were  valued  at  £x,73P,oog  in  1910. :  Two  years  previously  the  first  export  from 
newly  discovered  dianiondjfields  had  jUken  place;. the  value  of  the  stones  in  1910  was  £i»350»- 
000,  and  in  191 1  and  again  in  1912  diamonds  amounting!  to  about  800,000. carats  were  ob- 
tained; Copper  was  exerted  to  the  value  of.  £280,000^  in  loio.  Imports  were  valued  at 
£2,220,000.  VesseU  visiting  the  colony  in  191 1  numbered  ^3,  of  a  total  tonnage  of 
11328,536.  There  are  four  railways,  with  a  mileage  of  1,186  at  tne  end  of  191  l.,  Estimated 
expenditure  (1912),  £i,8op,ooo;  revenue .  £88o,qoo.  Self-government  was  granted  on  Jaor 
uary  2^^  1909,  and  the  JJindesrat  hold  its  first  session  in  May  1910. 

Togo  (West  Africa)  has  an  area  of  33,7op  sq.  miles,  an  estimated  native  population  of 
1,000,000  and  a  white  population  (191  iT  01  363.  Palm  products  (kernels  and  oil)  took  the 
chief  place  (£160,000)  and  rubber  the  second  (£60,000)  in  the  e]QX)rt  trade  of  1910,  the  total 
value  of  which  was  £360,000,  while  imports  were  valued  at  £570,000.  Shippine  in  1910  had 
a  total  tonnage  of  577,ooo.  Railways  extend  to  201  miles,  a  line  of  100  miles  ^om  Lome  to 
Atakpame  having  been  opened  on.  April  i»  1911.  Estimated  expenditure  (1912)  £160,000, 
revenue  £150,000,  including  a  native  tax  providing  £27,000.  An  agricultund  school  and  a 
handicrafts  school  haye  been  established.     A  native  police  force  numbers  569  men. 

New  Gumea.-r^crman  New  Guinea  includes  Kaiser  Wilhelms  Land,  the  Solomon 
Islands  and  the  Bismaxck  Archipelago.  (New  Pomerania,  New  Mecklenburg,  New  Hanover 
and  the  Admiralty  Islands),  with  a  total  area  of  93,000  sq.  miles,  a  native  population  estimated 
to  exceed  500,000,  ^nd  a  white  population  (1911)  of  723.  Exports  were  valued  at  only 
£180,000  in  1910,  the  principal  item  being  copra;  imports  at  nearly  £200|poo.  The  revenue 
*  See  H.  Meyer,  Das  deutsehe  Kohniakreich,  Leipzig,  19 10. 
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in  191 1  was  ^40,000;  the  expenditure  £70^000.  There  is  a  native  police  forge  of  about  6qo 
nien.  From  January  18,  loio  the  seat  of.  government  has  bieea  established  at  Rabaul. 
Knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Kisser. Wilhelme  Land  has  recently  been  greatly  extended  by 
the  work  of  the  German-Dutch  boundary  commission,  which  navigated  the  Kaiseria  Augusta 
river  for  600  miles  up  stream. 

Sctnoa. — The  German  portion  of  Satirda  has  an  area  of  i  ,0oo  sq.mtles,  with  a  total  popu- 
lation estimated  at  37,500,  lirhkes  numbering  490  in  1911.  Here  cocoa  plantations  hav« 
been  considerably  ex  tended  f  the  number  of  plants,  being  estimated  at  1,250,000,  and  the 
export  of  cocoa  was  valued  at  £28^000  in  i9io.out  of  a  total  export  trade  valued  at  /iSo.ooo. 
Imports  were  valued  at  j[i  70,000.  Revenue  in  1912  was  estimated  at  jj40,ooo  andexpendi- 
ture  at  £50,000. 

The  Carolhie,  Pelew,  Marianne  and  Marshall  leSailds  hav^  a  total  land  aresi  of  960  6q> 
miles,  and  a  population  estimated  at  55,300,  whites  nun^ring  320  in  191 1.  Plaffl^tioQB 
are  devoted  almost  wholly  to  the  coco-Aut  palm,  except  in  the  Eastprn  Carolines,  where 
sn^all  quantities  of  Manila  hemp,  rubber  and  inanihpt  are  raised.  In  the  Marshall  and 
Caroline  Islands,  however,  a  new  export  trade  of  considerable  promise  is  developing  in 

fihosphates,  which  were  valued  at  £470,000  in  1910  out  of  a  total  value  of  expdrts  of  £550,000. 
mports  were  valued  at  £120,000.  Revenue  (i^ii)  £25*000;  expenditure  £35,000.  The 
islands  are  under  the  governor  at  Rabaul  (New  uuinea)..  A  somewhat  serious  native-rising 
in  Ponape  which  began  on  October  18,  1910  was  only  quelled  in  February  191 1  by  the 
dispatch  of  a  naval  force. 

Ksaochow  (China),  with  an  area  of  273  sq.  miles,  has  a  population  estimated  at  169^000, 
including  3J^96  whites  in  191 1.  The  town  of  Tsingtau  -has  a  population  of  34^000  Chinese 
and  1,621  Europeans,  and  rose  from  the  eigbteftnth  place  among  Chinese,  free  ports  in  IQ04 
to  the  aixth  in  1910.  The  chief  article  of  export  is  stcaw-braid  Rvalue  £670,000  in  ^91 1,  when 
the  total  exports  were  valued  ati  £3,000,000)4  The  value  of  imports  (cotton  goods  and 
yarn,  paper,  &c.)  was  £3,500,000.  Snii>s  visiting  the  port  in  191 1  numbered  w  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  830,000,  including  176  British  (270,000  tons).  The  Shantung  railway  carried 
900,000  passen^rs  and  700,000  tons  of  goode  in  1^11.  Estimated  revenue  (19^2)  £310,000; 
expenditure  £730,000.  Thete  are  a  German  military^  force  of  2,391  men  and  a  mainly 
native  police  force  of  1 10.  Among  educational  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  German- 
(Thinese  high  school  opened  on  October  25,  1909.  (L.  MecKing.) 

Political  History. 

The  appointment,  on- July  14,  1909,. of  Herr  von  Bethmann-Holiweg  as  Imperial 

Chancellor  in  succession  to  Prince  Bulow  .was  but  a.  change  of  politicians.    The  old 

questions  continued  to  occupy  public  attrition,  and  the  method  adopted 

"^^        for  their  solution  stirred  up  much  popular  dissatisfaction.     The  maia 


issues  were  those  of  i&nance.  A  d^ucit  of  a,ooo  miilion  marks  "(loo  millions 
sterling)  was  anticipated  for  the  four  yesj^  1909  to  1913,  and  ways  and  means. had  to 
be  devised  to  raise  a  sum  of  some  500  millioa  marks  (25  millions  sterling)  each  yeah 
Bulow  suggested  a. scheme  of  taxation  which  while  taxing  articles  of  consumption  in- 
cluded death  duties.^  But  death  duties  were  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Conservative 
party  as  **  striking  at  the  root  of  th«  family,''  and  since  the .  Liberals  were  very 

much  in  favour- of.  the  prcfios^d  schemei  the  working  agreenient: between 
SS2mi#'  the  two  came  to  an.  end.  >  Billow  had  maiptained  his  position  by  their 
IMHI  united  support;  he  was  therefore  forced,  to  resign  as  a  consequence  of  the 

breach.'  The  entire  blamei  Billow  himself  laid  ^t.  the  door  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  But  while  the  Onservatives.got  their  way^ — ^in  the  ameQded  estimate 
the  property  tax  found  no  place» —  the  bill  could  be  carried  only  with  the  aid  of  the 
Centre.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  therefi^re.  in  Bulow!s  view  that  one  result 
of  the  crisis  was  to  make  the  Centre^  party  again'  the  most,  influential  group  in  the 
Reichstag,  a  position  from  whkb  it  had  been  dislodged  in  Xj9o6. 

One  other  result  became  apparent  —  there  was  general  .discontent  all  over  the 
country.    The  middle  classes  were  particularly  dis^tisfied  that  the  burden  of  taxation 

^  Billow's  scheme  for  raising  the  £25,ooo;ooo  required  was  by  (a)  incneased  matriculaf 
contributions  of  each  state  to  the  extent  of  80  Pf.  per  head  of  the  population/  £2,4(X>,ooo; 
(b)  death  duties,  £4,600,000;  (c)  taxes  on  spirits,  beer,  wine,  tobacob  and  advertisements, 
£18,000,000.'  The  scheme  as  adopted  provided  (a)  duties  on  spiritK,  beer,  tobacco^  sparklinj); 
wines,  £1 1,400,000;  (b)  stamp  duties,  £5475,000;  (c)  taxes  on  coflfeev  tea  and  lighting  apph- 
ances,  £4,100,000;  (d)  taxes  on  sugar  and  railway  tickets,  £4,035,000. 
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should  have  been  shifted  on  to  their  shoulders,  while-  the  landed  men  did  not  bear 

their  fair  share.    The  opposition  between  the  agrarian  and  the  ihdiistrial  interests  had 

.  shown  Itself  in  the  formation  of  the  Hansa  -Bund  (Tune  12,  I009),  wherein 

Bun  A  ^^^  great  captains  of  industry  united   against  the   feudal  aristocracy. 

The  immediate  (and  ostensible)  aim  of  the  JBund  waa  to  oppose  the 
financial  reforms  as  advocated  by  the  Conservatives  and  Centre.  From  the  first  the 
Bund  asserted  that  it  was  an.  "  economic  organisation  arid  not  a  political  party," 
that  what,  it  stood  for  was  "  a  fair  economic  policy;"  and  that  it  drew  its  members 
from  all  parties.  Its  real  aim,  however,  was  not  to  allow  the  landed  interests  to  hold 
a  monopoly  of  political  power.  At  its  fiiist  rotating  there  w^pe  cepce^ntatiy^^^  ol  over 
TOO  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  mor^  than  400  other  commercial  and  industrial 
organisations.    Altogether  some  6,000  delegates  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Hansa  Bund  only  gave  expression  to  the  general  discontent  which  continued 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  until  the  general  elections  in  1912^  the  results  of  which  may 

certainly  be  attributed  to  its  influence.  Even  earlier,  the  popuUr  temper 
222S*  ^^  showing  itself  at  the  Reichstag  by-dections,  where  the  Social  Demo- 
Mucceaaea,      crats  were  enabled  to  gain  three  ^ats  out  of  a  total  of  five.     It  was  the 

same  in  the  state  elections;  everywhere  the  prevailing  discontent  expressed 
itself  by  sending  Social  Democrats  to  the  legislatures.  The  best  instance  is  perhaps 
that  ci  Saxony,  where  the  elections,  oa  October  21,  1909,  took  place  for  the  first  time 
on  a  system  of  plural  voting.  According  to  this,:  every  man  who  pays  direct  taxes  has 
one  vote.  If  his  income  exceeds  jfSb,  or  if  he  owns  2  hectares  (about  5  acres)  of  land, 
or  if,  by  reason  of  his  having  passed  the  necessary  examination,  he  is  qualified  for 
one  yearns  military  service^  he  has  two  votes.  If,  however,  his  income  is  over  £100, 
or  if  he  is  a  professional  man  —  lawyer,  doctor,  high-school  teacher,  engineer  or  artist, 
—  or,  being  an  agriculturist  he  owns  more  than  4  hectares  ^abbut  10  acres)  of  land, 
he  is  entitled  to  three  votes.  Again,  if  his  income  exceeds  £140,  or  if  he  is  the  possessor 
of  more  than  8  hectares  (about  20  acres)  of  land,  he  is  entitled  to  four  vo£es.  Finally, 
every  man  over  fifty  years  of  age  has  an  extra  vote,  but  no  man  may  record  more  than 
four  votes  altogether.  Such  a  scheme  is  broad  enough,  and  therefore  the  striking 
success  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  ^  is  of  more  than  ordinary  significance. 

The  new  Chancellor  was  fully  alive  to  the  situation,  and  already  in  -his  first  speech 
to  the  House  (Decetnber  9,  1909)  he  attempted  to  discount  the  successes  of  the  Social 

Democrats.  '' I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  large  masses  among  our 
PjoU^ot  people  who  do  not  wish  to  be  nurtured  on  .  .  .  revolutionary  changes. 
Cbancettor.     .    .    .    What  Our  people  desires  above  all  else  is  that  it  may  not  be 

disturbed  in  its  daily  work  by  unrtot  and  experiment;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  looks  for  protection  to  a  political  policy  Which  is  stable  and  reliable."  On  the 
other  hand  he  hinted  clearly  enough  that  he  had  no  intention  of  being  influenced  by 
any  party;  that  his  aim  would  be  to  carry  on  the  government  independently  of  all 
parties.  That  was  about  as  far  as  his  programme  went,  and  in  reality  it  was  wherein 
his  strength  lay.  Those  who  khdw  Hterr  v<m  Bethmann-Hollw^g  were  not  surprised 
at  this  attitude.  An  excellent  administrator,  he  believed  in  no  sensational  policies, 
but  in  thoroughness  in  administrative  work.  Accordingly  he  appointed  (June  ipog) 
specialists  to  the  offices  rendered  vacant  by  the  financial  crisis.  With  the  rejection 
of  thfe  Government's  estimates,  Herr  Sydow,  the  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Treasury, 
had  resigned.  His  successor  was  Herr  Wermuth.'  To  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
Herr  Delbriick '  was  appointed.    Herr  Sydow  ♦  became  the  Minister  of  Commerce, 

^  The  composition  of  the  Saxony  Diet  after  the  elections  was  as  follows:  Conservative, 
29  (in  place  of  46  in  the  previous  Uiet),  36  National  Liberals  (34  previously);  Party  of  the 
Middle  Classes,  i  (no  change),  and  2$  Social  Demoersits  :(previoiis  Uiet  i)w   • 

'  Adolf  Wennuth,  bom  March  23,  1855^  Under  Secretary  of  tlje  Interior,  1904. 

*  Clemens  Ddlmick,  born  Jan.  19,  1856,  Senior  Burgomaster  of  Danzig,  1896;  Governor 
(Oberprdsident)  of  West  Prussia,  1902;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  1905. 

*  Ketnhold  Sydow,  barn  Jan.  14,  1851 ;  Under  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office,  1901 ;  Secretary 
of  the  Imperial  Treasury,  1908. 
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ftM  the  portloHo  of  education  for  Prussia  was  given  io  Herr.  von  Trott  zu  Solz.' 
In  oth«^r  respects  the  new  Chancellor  carried  on  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  His 
handling  of  the  Polish  Question  and  his  attitude  to  any  suggestion  for  fiscal  changes 
are  perhaps  as.  good  instances  as  any.    In   1908  a  law.  had  been  passed  facili- 

tating  the  passing  of  land  in  the  Poli^  provinces  of  Prussia  out  of 
J^ttion.       Polish  into  German  hands.    The  scheme  for  expropriating  Polish  land- 

ownetB  was  at  once  put  into  e^cution  and  continued  all  through  the  year 
1909.  In  that  year  the  commissioners  appointed  to  purchase  land  reported  that 
they  had  entered  into  possession  of  29  large  estates  and  50  small  ones,  totalling  an 
area  of  21,085  hectares  (about  5^,000  acres),  at  a  cost  of  27  million  marks  (£1,350^000); 
Of  these  estates,  5  of  the  larger  and  23  of  the  smaller  had  belonged  to  Poles.  So  far 
was  the  anti-Polish  policy  of  expatriation  carried  that  the  Poles  were  forbidden  to 
build  houses  on  their  land.  The  Poles  attempted  to  evade  the  letter  of  the  law  by 
living  in  vans  and  similar  conveyances,  but  their  success  was  small  since  the  Govern- 
ment dealt  harshly  with  the  offenders.  Hie  Polish  Question  did  not  come  to  the 
fore  again  until  comparatively  late  in  igis,  having  been  overshadowed  by  more  im- 
portant events.  But  towards  the  end  of  October  in  that  3rear  the  Government  decided 
on  a  severe  application  of  the  Expropriation  Law.  This  brought  about  a  stormy  de- 
bate in  the  Diet  on  October  30,  191 2.  On  the  one  hand  the  Govemment  had  to  face 
the  demands  of  the  .extreme  *'  Nationalists  ";  on  the  other,  the  Centre  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  anti-Polish  policy.  Moreover,  there  ^vas  reason  to  believe  that  both 
the  Austriistn  and  Russian  Governments  looked  with  displeasure  on  the  German  treats 
ment  of  tbe  Poles.  Nevertheless,  the  Chancellor  in  this  matter  was  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  and  the  continuity  of  policy  is  clear  enough* 

As  for  the  fiscal  policy,  Germdny  had  lived  for  thirty  years  under  Protection, 
Which  Bismarck  adopted  in  1879  in  the  hope  that  the  increased  custom  duties  would 

make  the  £mpit«  financially  independent.  Herr  von  Bethmann  was  as 
^broi.  disinclined  to  listen  to  the  deniand  for  free  trade  as  Prince  Bulow  had  been. 

The  less  so  as  the  year  1909  had  been  a  fairly  prosperous  one.  The  coun- 
try recovered  from  the  econoniic  depression  of  1907,  as  wAs  proved  hj  the  ready  sub-^ 
scriptions  to  loans  and  the  large  profits  which  the  joint-^tock  banks  harvested. 

In  the  colonic  likewise  there  had  been 'an  upward  movement,  partly  due,  it  is 
possible,,  to  the  energetic  and  enterprising  policy  of  Herr  Demburg,*  who  was  above 

all  else  a  ^'business''  minister.  His  t^ommercial,  and  more  .especially 
co/onJbs.        ^  banking  experience,  stood  the  cdonial  administration  in  good  stead. 

The  reports  from  the  colonies  showed  an  increasing  trade,  and  that  may 
have  been  one  reason  at  any  rate  for  extensive  railway-  activity.  No  less  than  835 
miles  of  new  line  were  b^ing  built.  It  was  the  firstly  tor  too  in  which  the  colonies 
were  able  to  make  a  pa5rment  (£17,500)  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  Acccordingly  the 
colonial  estimates  were  rather  \ta&  than  in  previous  years  *--i2  2  million  marlcs,  as 
against  24  millions  in  1968.  The  general  prosperity  was  continued  in  the  following 
year,  and  to  forward  it  a  permanent  industrial  committee  of  the  colonial  admini»* 
tration  was  established  (June  27, 1910),  composed  of  representatives  of  many  Chambera 
of  Commerce.  The  pi^mlsing  picture  was  only  marred  by  the  news  of  a  rising  in  the 
Caroline  Islands,  which  occurred  on  October  18,  1910. 

The  great  question  of  the  day  throughout  the  £rst-half  of  the  yeai:  1910  wa^  that 
of  the  reform  of  the  Prussian  franchise.    Electoral  reform  had  been  in  the  air  during 

the  last  year  or  two;  Baden  aiid  Skxony  both  adopted  new  electoral  systems. 
cbf  *'^^io  ^^^^  ^^^  small  state  of  Mecklenburg  was  awakening  to  the  need  of  re^rm- 
lDPruMaitt»      ing  its  constitution  and  adopting  a  franchise  more  in  accord  with  the 

needs  of  the  day.  It  was  nb  neW  question  in  Prussia.  It  had  been  di^. 
cussed  in  the  Chamber  as  recently  as  January  2  J^  1969.    That  it  was  the  popular  will 

\  Augustus  von  Trqtt  zu  Solz,  born  Dec.  29,  1855;  Governor  of  Brandenburg,  1905. 
*  Bernard  Dernburg,  born  July  17,  1864,  Director  of  the  Darmstadter  Bank,  1901-1906; 
Minister  for  the  Colonies  1907-1910. 
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was  made  abundantly  dear  in  the  press  and  at  mass  meetings.  It  could  not  well  be 
postponed  much  longer^  and  it  was  promised  in  the  speech  from  the  Thn>ne  when  the 
Pryssian  Diet  assembled  on  January  ii^  igio.  When,  ihowever,  the 'Bill -at  last  made 
its  appearance  (February  lo^  1910),.  it  was  a  sore  disappoisitment  to  the  popular  wishes. 
Manifestly,  the  Bill  wanted  to-dd  little.  The  constituencies,  that  liad-  been  formed  on 
the  basis. of  a.  census  of  half  a  century  back  wece  maintained,  l^a  r^rd  whatever 
was  had  to  the  enormous  changes  that  had  taken  pdace  in  Prussia,  makxng  it  as  much 
an 'industrial  as  an  agrictdtural  state..  Secondly,  the  division  of  electots  imto  three 
Glasses^  arranged  according  to  incomes,  was  left  unaltered.  Nor  was  it  proposed  to 
introduce  the  secret  ballot,  long  since  utilised  in  the  Reichstag  elections.  The  Bill 
however  enlarged  the  basifi  of  the  first  class  of  voters  by  adding  an  educational  qualifi- 
cation to  the  already  existing  .£nancial  one;  it  also  substituted  .dilrect  for  indirect 
voting. 

The  proposal  was  everywh^^  condemned.  The  parties  oi  ihe  Right  would  have 
none  of  it  because  it  did  not  go  far  enough;  for  the  parties  >of  the  Left  It  went  too  far. 
street  *  All  over  the  country  large  demonstrations  were. organised,  chiefly  by  the 

demaon'i  ..  Social  <  Democrats,  in  favour  ol  complete  ^electoral  reform^  with  the 
8t^adpa9f  ,  secret  ballot  and  "Universal  suffra^j^e.  Qi^  February  i3,:J9io  there  were 
processions  through  the  streets  of  Berlin  which  occasioned  ar-famoi^  proclamation 
by  Herr  von  Jagow,  the  chief  of  police.  Its  brevity  did  not  lessen  its  significance. 
^^There  is  talk  'df  the.  right  to  street  demonstrations.  But  the; streets  are- for  traffic 
only-v'  :I1  public  authority  is  disregarded  the  police  have  orders  to^use-theit  weapons. 
I  give  inquisitive  people  fair  warmng."  The  demonstrations  took  plac<  neVerthdJess, 
and  the  Government  must  have  been  iznpiiessed-  by  them..  -A  special  committee  of 
the  :Diet  knocked  the  Bill  about  a  good. deal;  and  the.GQvemmeiLt  went  so  far  as  to 
accept  secret  voting,  provided  a  substantial  majority  of  the  House  cotild  be  obtained 
for  the  principle.  The  Conservatives  and  Centre  were  solidly  Opposed  tO:it,  recording 
258  votes;  the  Liberals  and  Social  Pemocrats  Only  had  158.  The  clause  was  rejected 
OB  March  16;  the  discussion  on  the  Bill  as  a  whole  dragged  on  until  May  27,  when 
the  Government  announced  their  intention  of  withdrawing  the 'met^ure.  The  Con- 
servatives were  pleased,  since  the  old  system  continued;  the  progressive  parties  were 
not  displeased,  the  way  beiog  opened  to  more  extensive  reforms  in  the  future* 

Greater  success  attended  the  activities  of  the  Reichstag  during  -the  year;,  its  pro- 
gramme included;  measures  of  financial,  social  and  legal  ;reform.  Of  these,  the  most 
^  important  under  the  fic^  heading' was  the  extension  of  shipping  dues  on 
^pplog  .  ^jj^  internal .  waterways.  Shipping  dues  already  existed  on  the  canals 
-aind'the  canalized  rivers;  they  were  levied:  chiefly  for  the- purpose  .of  pro- 
viding an  ImiOrtization  fund  for  the  coat  of  constructiouw  But  oa  the  free  rivers  the 
introduction  of /shipping;:  dues  wjas  still  barred  by  §54  t>f  the  German  Go^stitutioa. 
At  the  instigation  of  Prussia  a  bill  wasi  introduced  (October  27,  19x0)  in  the  Reichstag, 
which  ^proposed  the  alteration  of  the  article  in  question^  so  that  the  levying  of  shipping 
dueS' might  be  extended*.  Further,  a  bill  embod3ang:an  increment  tax  was  introduced, 
to  round  off  the  Enanctal  reforms  of  the  psevious  year.  Two  iafnportant  measures  of 
social  reform  were  the  institution  ol  Chambers  of  Labour  (parallel  to  the  Chambers 

of  Commerce)  and  the  Insurance  Consolidation.  BiU,- which  codified  the 
gjgjjjjwj;^  various  insurance ' laws,  veoiganised  the.  supervision  of  local  autluirities 
U0amS,'  administering  insurance  benefits,  atKi  exteaded .the  older,  schemes  in 
.-  :  various. directions  (See  W»'li.' £>awson,  Social.  J^Hsmo^nce  in  Germany). 

No  less  weighty  was  the  orcMaance  anaending  procedure  in  cariminal  casesi    Birt-  while 

none  of  these  became  law  in  i^ip,  the  Potash  Bill  did*  •  The  supply,  of 
Th^Poiaub    po^^sh  is  practically  limited  to  Germany,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Act 

to  regulate  the  monopoly  and  husband  the  supply  by  putting  a  check  on 
overproduction  and  fining  prices. 

.   None  pf  liese.  proposals  was  calculated  to  increase  party  diffe^enc^ss,  and  public 
opinion  was  content  to  tolerate  the  political  situation •  in  view  of  theapproaduAg 
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general,  elect  ion,  which  was  expected  shortly.     It  canse  as  a  surpdsc,  therefore,  when 
m  June  there  was  a  further   rearrangement   of  offioe-lKblders.  =  As  in  theprevknis 

year  the  Chancellor  sought  out  men  of  administrative  a;bility.  Herr  von 
^A^M.  Kiderkn-Waechter  ^  was  made  Imperial  Foreign  Secretary  in  place 
.  of  Bar<»i'  von  Schoen)  who  became  German  Ambassador  in'  Palis, 
and  Herr  von-  Lindequist,^  a  capable  official  in  the  Colonial  Office,  was  appoint^  Co- 
lonial Secretary  in  succession  to  Herr  Demburg.  In  Prussia,  also,  :  three  portf olios 
changed  hands.  Herr  von  Dallwitz*  became  Minister  of  the  Interior;- tBaron:  Shor- 
lemer  *  Minister  of  Agrtcuiture^  and  Dr.  Lentze  *  Minister  of  Finance* 

Whether  the  new  combination  pointed  to  a  mote  liberal  policy  was  not  easy  to 
determine.    On  the  one  hand  the  Imperial  Government  hsLd  reco^ised  the  immediate 

necessity  for  formulating  a  constitution  for. Alsace4/>rraiile,. and  in  PxQssia 
tSSSldtB.     the  authorities,  after  a  long  struggle,  had  at  iast  agreed  to  make  cremation 

legal  (June  4, 19 lo);  Nevertheless,  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  Liberals, 
supported  by  the  comic  papers  (which  in  Germany  exercise  no  small  influence)  main- 
tained  that  the  Chancellor  was  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  reactionaries^  Two  or 
three  incidents  seemed  to  lend  colour  to  this  view..  On  August  .25  the  Kaiser  broke 
his  long  silence  by  a  characteristic  speech  at  Kbenigsberg,  in  w4iich,  recatting  the 
coronation  of  1S51,  he  gave  expression  to  his  bdief  in  the  divihe  right  of  kiqgs.  "  Look* 
ing  on  myself  as  God's  instrument,  I  shall  go  my  way  without  regard'  to  the  ideas 
and  opinions  of  the  time."  Questioned  as  to  his  attitude  to  this  speech  (November 
26),  the  Chancellor  stated  that  it  was  in -no  wise  unconstitutional,  seeing  that  the 
King  in  Prussia  is  sovereign  in  his  own  right.  -  Herr  von  Bethmann's:  reply  wks^  of  a 
sort  to  be  placed  beside  the  exclamation  of  von  Oldenburg- Januschau,  a  member 
of  the  Conservative  party,  who  on  January  29 ,m  910  laid  it  down  in  the  Impeijal  Diet 
that "  the  King  of  Prussia  or  the  German  Emperor  must  alwajrs  be  in  a  position  to  say 
to  any  lieutenant,  *  Take  ten  men  with  yds  and  close  the  Reichstag:'  " 

Thfe  growing  feeling  against  th^  Conservative  arid  Centre  coalition  Was  'stirred 
almost  to  boiling  point  by  the  issue  ^f  the  Papal  Encyclical  Editae  saep€<dei\  on  the 

occasion  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  canonisation  of  St.  Bonnfomeo;* 
PApalBncy  In  a.  review  of  the  Reformation  the  Pope  asserted  that  its  German  leaders 
oS?«25*fS-''  ^<*«  **  proud  and  rebellious  men,  foes  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  ^«wH«i» 
Mm«r9.  •      -orgogHosi  e  ribellii  nemici  ddla  Croce  di  Ckrisla),  worldly  meri  whose  belly 

Was  their  God  {il  Dw  dei  quali  h  U  venire)^  They  did  not  seek  toKnprove 
mdrais,"  but  cast  aiside  the  teachhlgs  of  the  Church  ''  in  accbrdance  with  the  wishes 
of  most  corrupt  {piu  corroUi)  prin<!es!and  peoples."  Theresas  an  outcry  iii  the  Whde 
of  Protestant  Germany.  The  Encyclical  was  discossed  in  the  Imperial'  diamber  and 
in  those  of  several  states.  The  King  ol  Saxony,  himself  a  Catholic,  wrote  to  the  Pope 
}■'  protesting  against- the* language  of  the  document,  lliere  wi»  nothing  for 
modenbi  ^^  hut  its  withdrawal,  and  ^  diploma  tic  action  at  the  CUria  (June'ir,  i^to) 
otciM*      . ;    'Succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order  ta. the  Gerihan  bishops  not  to  read 'the 

letter  lin-thdr  diutches;  The-  storm' callned  <iown^  but  wbeh  the  anH^ 
modlemist  oath  was-  demanded   (September  \S/  19x0)   from   teachers,   priests-  ^EUid 

^  Alfred  von  Kiderleii-Waechter,  born  July  10,  1852;  entered  Foreign  Office,  1879;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Embassy  at  St.  Petersbirrg;  l88i-84;at  Paris,  1884-86;  in  Constantinople,  1886-88 ; 
back  in  the  Foreign  Office,  i88&^4;  German  Minister  in  Hamburg,  r 894V  in' Copenhagen, 
1^95;  in  Bucharest  1900.  .'     .  .      ,'  «>..... 

"Friedrich  von  Lindequist*  born  September  13/1.862;  Consul-Gene|KiJl.atiCape  Town, 
1902;  Governor  of  South-west  Africa,  1905;  Under  Secretary  for  Colonies,  1907.. 

'  Joharfn  Von -Dallwit^z;  born  September  29,^1858;  Minister  in  Berlin  for  AnhaltWhd  repi'6seh- 
tative  of  the  Dochy  in  the  Federal  Councit  1903;  Governor  of  the  Province  (A  Silesia,  1909. 
.  <  Clemens  A-  Shortenw-Lieser^  born  Septembera^-;  1856;  Member  of^.the  Prussian  Upper 
House,  1901 ;  Goyernor  of  the  Rhine  Province,  1905.  .  ,  •  ..         t 

•Augustus  Lentze,  born  1860;  Senior  Burgomaster  of  Muhlh'ausen,  1894;  pf  Baonei^ 
1899;  of  Migdeburg,  T906;  Life  Member  of  tfie  Prussian  Upper  House  i'906/ 
-    <  Charles  Borromeo  (153^1584)  •Wa«  the  Nephew  of  Plud  IV  attd  one  of  the  ittovin^  S]J)iiSi 
of  the  Counter:  H^formation.    He  wa»  c^Aomeed  in  i6loby  Paul  IV.    SeeE.  B.  ^s'1^4:  '■■ 
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professors  of  Catholic  faculties,  promising  that  they  would  remain  faithful  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  bitter  feeUngs  were  stirred  anew.  On  March  7,  1912  the 
question  was  even  discussed  in  the  Prussian  Diet,  and  the  Chancellor  tried  to  steer 
clear  between  Protestant  opinion  and  the  feelings  of  the  Centre.  He  pointed  out 
that  after  representations  made  at  Rome,  the  Pope  had  agreed  to  deal  lenienUy  with 
priests  who  had  refused  to  take  the  oath.  Yet  the  State  would  have  to  guard  itself, 
and  therefore  in  making  appointments  it  would  be  compelled  to  limit  its  choice  to  those 
who  had  abstained  from  the  oath. 

All  this  was  hardly  conducive  to  an  amicable  continuance  of  joint  action  between 
the  ultramontane  party  and  the  Conservatives.  It  was  the  opportunity  of  the  parties 
.<^  the  Left.  The  Liberals  had  strengthened  their  position  immensely 
BoSlLSSStl  ^y  ^c  fusion  (March  6,  1910)  of  their  three  wings  (Freisinnige  Volks- 
partei,  Freisinnige  Vereinigung  and  Deutsche  Volkspartei)  into  one  strpog 
body,  the  Deutsche  Freisinnige  Volkspartei.  As  for  the  Social  Democrats,  they  gained 
most.  Of  the  thirteen  by-«lections  in  1910  they  won  sixj  thus  increasing  their  strength 
in  the  House  to  fifty-twa.  These  election  successes  augured  well  for  the  future.  But 
apart  from  that  they  were  gaining  support  in  all  directions  by  organising  mass  meet- 
ings to  give  expression  to  the  general  discontent.  The  street  riots  in  the  Moabit  quarter 
of  BerHn  (September  24-28,  19 10)  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  In  themselves  the  incidents 
would  have  been  of  scarcdy  any  importance,  but  the  severity  of  the  police  (who  in 
their  attacks  on  the  rioters  also  wounded  four  Faiglish  and  American  journalists) 
called  forth  loud  protests,  and  the  Social  Democrats  made  the  most  of  them. 

Yet  while  the  party  was  gaining  in  strength  its  councils  were  diviiied.     Should 
socialist  deputies  vote  for  the  budgets  of  non-socialist  governments?-^  that  was  the 
question  which  produced: a  cleavage  in  their  ranks.    Nor  was  it  merely 
DemSSiiM.     oi  academic  interest.    It  was  a  natter  of  practical  politics.    The  South 
German  (Revisionist)  wing  of  the  party  favoured  joint  action  with  the 
Liberals  wherever  it  was  thereby  possible  to  achieve  some  tangible  result.    In  this 
spirit  the  Socialist  members  of  the  Baden  Diet-  had  voted  for  the  budget.    The  party 
in  Baden  approved  their  action.    But  the  whole  of  the  German  party  at  its  annual 
congress  at  Magdeburg  (September  iS-24,  191  o)  expressed  its  displeastire  with  the 
Baden  Socialist  deputies,  whereupon  the  South  Germans  withdrew  from  the  pongtess. 
.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  exaggerate  the  internal  differences  in  the 
vfrnHnSmjii,  party,  which  are  really  of  a  more  or  less  theoretic  nature.    The  Revision- 
ists certainly  stand  opposed  to  the  Marxians,  but  in  practical  politics 
the  Social  Democrats  present  a  united  front.    The  Reichstag  elections  of  191 2  no  less 
than  the  party  congress  at  Chemnitz  (September  1^21,  1912)  bore  eloquent  testi- 
Qiony  to  thenoB^existence  of  real  sectiomdism  which  cuts  at  the  root  of  things. 

The  coming  elections,  perhaps  the  most  inoportant  in  the  history-  of  ithe  German 
Empire, .  dominated  domestic  politics  throughout  191 2,  and  all  parties  made  their 
preparations  •  accordingly.  The  excitement  seemed  to  affect  the  Reichstag  itself < 
which,  contrary  to  its  usudi  methods,,  worked  with  such  speed  that  it  was  able  to  pass 
Into  law  a  new  constitution  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  codification  of  the  insurance  laws 
and  the  introduction  of  shipping  dues.  The  Bill  granting  a  new  constitution  to  the 
conquered  provinces  was  at  last  approved  by  the  Federal  Council  in 
Lmniie  December  1910  and  introduced  into  the  House  early  in  the  following  year. 
coaBtHuUott.  Its  final  form  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  original  draft.  For  the 
'I"™P^al  Government,  wh3e  willing  to  grant  a  new  constitution  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  was  particularly  anxious  to  safeguard  t)iQ  status  quo  in  the  relatio^stiip  be- 
tween the  states  of  the  Empire.  Accordingly  the  new  state  was  given  no  effective 
influence  in:  .the  Federal  Council.  Representatives  there  were  indeed  provided  for, 
but  they  had  no  voting  power.  It  was  principally  against  this  provision  that  the 
Social  Democrats  organised  protest  meetings  in  all  parts  of  Alsace-Lorraine;  and  in 
the  Reichstag  there  was  also  strong  feeling  against  the  exclusion.  .  On  the  first  reading 
of  the  Bill  (January  26,  11911)  the  Centre,  the  Liberals  and  the  Social  Democrats  were 
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ujiked  against  the  exduaion  clause.  It  was  not  surprising  therefore  that  wheit  the 
Bill  was  jead  2,  second  time  the  Chancellor  accepted  the  Centre  amendment,  which 
provided  that  the  tefritory  shall  have  three  votes  in  the  Federal  Council.  On  May 
26,  1911  the^Uwaft  passed  by  a  large  majority  (21:1  to  93),  and  Alsace-Lorraine  became 
a  state  of:  the  Federation.  According  to  the  new  constitution  the  Emperor  exerciser 
sovereign  powers  ia  the  country,  and  is  represented  at  Strassburg  by,  a  Governor 
(SiQtthelier),  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Government  Local  laws  are  made  by  the 
Emperor  with  the  consent  of  the  two  Chambers.  The  First  is  comp06e<i  of  various 
repr^entatives  and  nominated  members;  the  Second  is  an  elected  chamber,  voting 
being  by  secret  ballot  and  the  suffrage  universal.  With  regard  to  the  representation 
of  the  new  state  in  the.  Federal  Council,  it  is  not  as  complete  as  that  of  other  states.  Id 
the  first  place^  the  votes  of  its- representatives  do  not  count  at  all  on- -questions  affecting 
changes  4n  the  constitution^  secondly,  whenever  thetie  votes,  by  being  added  to  those 
of  Prussia^  can  produce  a  majority  in  the  Council,  they  are  disregarded. 

Important  a&  these  measures  were^  the  Morocco  crisis  nevertheless  commanded 
most  attention  (see  .*  International  Alf^rs,"  Part  I:  Sect.  i).    The.  German  Govem- 

ment  feared  lest  French  influence  in  Morocco  shotild  become  a  menacd 
miitur.  ^'^^"^  to  German  aspirations,  aaid  accordin^y  it  resolved  to  make  sure  of  '^  coRb- 

penaation '^  from  Fraaoe.  As  this  was  not  immediately  forthcoming, 
Germany  without  any  warning  sent  a  warship,  the  ''  Panther,"  to  Agadir,  a  Moroccan 
port,. ostensibly  for  the  protection  of  German' firms  in  South  Morocco,  but  in  reality  to 
enforce  its  demand  for  compensation,  and  moreover  compensation  in  Morocco  itself. 
In  its  inf ornnation .  to  the  English  Government  Germany  denied  this.  But  it  was 
evident  that  in  many  quarters  in  Germany  the  feeling  was  that  a  port  in  Moroccd 
should  be  ceded  to  the  Germans.  By  July  15,  191 1  the  German  Government  had 
realised  that  such  a  demand  would  not  be  tolerated.  It  therefore  asked  for  territories 
in  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  after  much  negotiation  two  treaties  were  signed  between 
the  two  powers  (Nov.  4,  iqii).  In  the  one,  Germany  agreed  to  recof^ise  the 
French  Protectorate  in  Morocco;  by  the  other  France  ceded  to  Germany  parts  of  her 
Congo  colony.  The  bargain  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  German  public  opinion, 
and  among  those  who  were  dissatisfied  was  Herr  von  Lindequist,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
himself.  He  resigned  in  consequence,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr:  Solf,  who  for  a  time 
had  been  Governor  of  Samoa.  Nor  was  this  the  end  of  the  matter.  On  November 
g-10,  tgii}  whea  the. treaties  were  discussed- in  the  Reichstag,  the  Chancellor  found 
scant  sympathy  when  he  defended  his  policy.  The  press  was  unanimous  in  its  con- 
demnation^ and  all  parties  sou^t  to  utilise  public  feeling  for  their  own  ends  in  the 
electioneering  campaign  that  was  already  in  progress. 

^^^  .The  session  closed  on  December  5, 191 1, and  the  elections  were  fixed 

lSi£SMpi9ii,  ^or  the  following  January.    The  results  will  be  apparent  from  the  Table^ 
1  .    .showing  the. .number  of  seats  for  each  party. 

Composition  of  German  Reichstag  ipo^  and  IQ12. 

The  Slue-Black  Bloc.  The  Oppasition. 

1912  1907  1912  1907 

Conservatives                                  43  59  National  Liberals    * ,  44  •     91 

Imperial  Party    ♦      .      ;      .          14  25  German  Farmers*  Union  •    s?  \   0 

Centre      ......          9^  103  Radical  Party     ....  4^ ..  49 

Industrial  Vnion.      ...          10  18  Social  Democrats           .     .  -.     no  53 

German  Reform  Party  ..33                                                             . '^ — 

Alsatians "^  5  Total  .      .'     .      ...  198  153 

Jotal..     .    ..     ...     *..,  168  213        Lothrtngens 2  3 

.      :     .      ,  Bavarian  Farmers'  Uni^n    «  2  .0 

Pol^s  .     .' 18  20                                                           . — n 

Welfs 5  I  Grand  Total  ....  202  156 

Grand  Total  .....        191        234 

Summarised,  the  position  of  the  parties  in  1912  was  as  follows:    the  Bloc  191; 
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tJ^e  Opposition  202;  Danes  i;  Independents  3;  Total  397.  Tfie  most  stiikang  fact  of 
the  elections  was- the  sweeping  success  of  the  Social  Democrats^  who  polled  34.8  per 
ceiLt  ol  the  total  votes  registered  (as  against  28.9  per  cent  in  1907).^        ' 

The  new  Reichstag' opened  on  February  7, 19 12,  and  in  the  speech  itcfm  the  Throne 
social  legislation  was  promised  a  first  place  ia  the  deliberations  of  the  House.     A 
hope  was  expressed  that  the  state  would  before  long  beoosne  finimcially  sound,  so  that, 
TbeSoclaOsts  ^mong  other  things,  the  army  and  the  navy  might  both  be  strengthened. 
PntlSeiuy  tif  T^^^  first  work  of  the  Reichstag  was  to  elect  a  President.    The  -choice 
iA«i;«A;AsUif;fell  on  Dr  Spahn,  a  member  of  the  Centre,  the  second  strongest  party 
in  the  Hou^;    To  have  given  the  Socialists  the  prize  was  really  too  much  for  all  the 
parties,  but  the  Socialists  could  not  be  kept  out  altogether.    Accordingly  of  the  two 
Vice-Presidents  one  was  a  Social  Democrat  (Herr  Scheidemann)  and  the  ofiher*  ft  Na* 
tional  Liberal  (Herr  Paasche).    B^  the  possibility  of  a.  Socialist  Speaker  was  a  thom 
in  the  side  of  thePresidentisd  Board,  and  Herr  Spahn  resigned,  followed  shortly  after 
by  Hen-  Paasche.     Sittings  were  held  to  fill  these  vacancies,  and  for  a  dayor.  tX^eo  a 
Social  Democrat  presided  over  the  German  Reichstag  for  the:  first  time  in  its  history. 
Qn  February!  14,  191 2  Herr  Kaempf  was  elected  President  and  Herr  Dove  second 
Vice-President.     The  Socialist  element  was  still  tolerated<    But  when  the   day  to 
confirm  these  elections  came  round  the  House  had  apparently  decided  to  eliminate 
the  Social  Democrat. 

This  was  a  small  affair  compared  to  the  difficult  financial  situation.  •  The  troutrfes 
of  the  summer  of  1909  seemed  to  be  reviving.    The-War- office  and  the  Adn&iralty 

demanded  extra  expenditure;  therefore  fresh  sources  of  revenue- were 
£ee£^r  necessary.  When  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  (Herr  Werrauth)  hinted 
tfeAtnoB.         at- fresh  taxation,  the  Centre  sund  the  Conservatives  Were  up  in  arms 

against  a.  revival  of  the  death 'duty  proposals  (February  1912).  In  the 
end  the  army  and  navy  authorities  obtained  their  vote  for  increased  expenditure, 
but  no  provision  was  made  for  obtaining  corresponding  revenue^  Herr  Wermuth 
regSarded  this  as  a  wrong  principle  and  resigned  in  consequence  (March  t6,  191 2), 
being  succeeded  by  Herr  Kiihn,-  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Herr  Wermuth 's  dis- 
appearance was  a:  victory,  for  the  blue^blatk  ^/(^r.  The  question  remains^  if  the  bloc 
^^  objected  to  fresh,  taxation,  what  alternative  proposals  had  they  to  offer? 

Ut^Simtrii     The  nbolition  of  the  so-called 'Lie^e^^al^e  (the  rebate  of  duty  on' spirits 

which  is  enjoyed  by  distilleries  in  regard  to  the  amount  <^ 'Spirits  distilled 
before  1888),  was  their  reply  —  a  course  which  would  pcoduce  sonie  £1,500^000  fresh 
revenue.  But  even  the  Centre  party  did  not  lor  a  moment  pretend  that  this  would 
cover  the  cost  of  the  Defence  Bills;  The  main  thing;  however)  was  that  a  Barh'a- 
mentary  conffict  was  avokied  r^  or  postponed.'  But  at  what  «ostl  It  was  a, surrender 
to  the;  Cesntre  party  and  the  acceptance  of  a  piolicy  which  was  not  that  of  theJmpenAl 
Chancellor,  and  which  was  reganied  by  an  di>le  Finance  Ministefr  aes  so  unsound  that 
he  resigned  rather  than  adopt  it.  .       , . .,  ; 

A  new  legislative  period  opened  in  January  19 12  for  several  of  the  st:ates  in  the 
Federation.  The  Prussian  Diet  met  for  a  new  session  on  the  15th,  and  the  speech 
f»r«Tffip/tf  fti  irom  the  Throne  foreshadowed  the  introduction  of  an  income  tax. ,  The 
tkePruBsiaa  contrast  between  the  position  of  the  Socialist  deputies  in  the  .Priissian 
fSieOk^     Assembly  and  that  in  the  Reichstag  was  well  illustrated  by,  the,  ejection 

of  two  of  their  number  from  the'  former  i[May  9)  for  a  disordedy  scene 
7-  tlie  only  means  at  their  disposal  in  that  House  for'^making  themselves  heard  7— and 
their  subsequent  trial  (September  23,  191 2)  before  a*  criminal  court.  Yet  only  in 
Prussia  is  their  position  such.  Elsewhere  they  show,  if  not  the  same,  at  any  rate 
some  progress  in  the  various  state  Diets.  In  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  for  example, 
the  President  of  the  Landtag, (February  28,  191 2)  is  a  Social  Democrat.    Again,  la 

*  The  principal  parties  polled  votes  as  follows:  Conservatives  3  per  cent  in  19 12  (^ 
against  4  in  1907);  the  National  Liberals  13.6  per  cent  (14.5  in  1907);  the  Centre,  r64  P^' 
cent  (»9»4«»»  1907)  aadthe  Radicals  IJ2.3  per  cent  (10.9  in  1907);  f 
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Wtirttemburg  the  interim  committee  (which  according  to  the  constitution^  is.  the 
executive  powier  during  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet)  contained  two  Socialists  (October 
5,  1913).  At  the  elections  in  Bavaria,  the  second  important  state  in  the  Empire 
(February  191 2),  the  party  increased  its  strength  from  20  to  30.  The  remarkable 
thing  about  these  elections  was  that  Bavaria  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  obtained 
a  purely  Centre  ministry,  with  Freiherr  von  Hertling  at  the  head.    Former  ministries 

had  been  either  liberal  or  business  administrations;  a  Centre  ministry 
uSnuoMtMttc^^  something  new.  The  justification  for  it  however  lay  in  the  great 
cmhta^t.         strength  of  the  party  after  the  elections.     It  had  obtained  87  seats,  as 

against  35  Liberals  and  30  Socialists.  Nevertheless  feeling  in  the  country 
and  in  the  press  ran  high,  for  the  appointment  of  the  new  cabinet  was  regarded  as  a 
success  for  reaction. 

Of  the  smaller  states  Mecklenburg  deserves  a  word  of  mention.  Mecklenburg  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  home  of  uncompromising  conservatism;  yet  on  February 
Meeki   b       ^^*  '^^  ^^^  Grand  Duke  received  a  deputation  which  presented  a  petition 

with  forty  thousand  signatories  (the  total  nimiber  of  electors  there  is 
146,910)  demanding  a  reform  of  the  constitution.  The  Grand*  Duke  himself  was  quite 
agreeable,  but  the  nobility  objected,  and  the  notorious  influence  of  the  landed  pro-* 
prietors  in  Meddenburg  was  sufficient  to  make  the  scheme  impossible.  One  other 
matter  is  worthy  of  mention  in  connection  mth  Mecklenburg.  la  November  1910 
the  Diet  agreed  to  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  bachelors.  . 

The  death  on  Dec.  12,  191 2  of  Luitpold,  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria  (b.  182 1),  may 
be  noticed  here.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Kling  Ludwig  I  (abdicated  1848),  and  uncle 
New  Ruhn  ^^  Ludwtg  II  and  the  reigning  King,  Otto.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
to  Bavaria  the  Franco-German  War,  but  mixed  little  in  politics  till  1886,  when  Lud- 
/"^     .  wig  II  ^as  declared  incurably  insane.     Prince  Luitpold  then  became 

nxem  ly.  j^ggguj.^  j^jj^j  jjg  continued  in  that  position  when  a  few  months  later  the 
King  drowned  himself,  and  Prince  Otto,  who  had  already  been  eleven  years  under  re- 
straint, succeeded  to  the  throne.  His  rule  was  wise  and  economical,- and  under  him 
Bavarian  relations  with  Prussia  steadily  improved.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  regency 
by  his  son.  Prince  Ludwig  Leopold  (b.  1845).  Mention  must  be  made  too  of  the 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  though  politically  independent,  is  yet  for  commercial 
purposes  included  in  the  German  ZoUverein.  The  reigning  Grand  Duke  William  died 
February  26,  191 2,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter,  the  Grand-Duchess  Marie 
Adelaide  (bom  June  14,  1894), 

Hie  prosperity  which  showed  itself  throughout  Germany  in  1909  continued  the  next 
year  also.    In  19 10  the  production  of  iron  ekablished  a  record  (14,793,604  tons)  and 

surpassed  that  of  1907  (13,045,760  tons).  The  same  buo3rancy  was  shown 
fSSS^^''       ^  ^^^  production,  which  reached  a  total  of  152/881,509  tons,  being  an 

increase  of  2.63  per  cent  on  the  production  of  the  previous  year.  Foreign 
trade  too  was  profitable,  the  total  exports  showing  an  increase  of  13.35  P^r  cent  qi) 
those  of  1909.    The  railway  profits  were  satisfactory  and  there  was  technical  progress. 

For  in  1909  the  Prussian  State  Railway  Administration  was^  voted  a  sum 

of  money  in  order  to  make  experiments  in  electric  motive  power.  The 
SMoili'  line  chosen  was  that  between  Bitterfeld  and  Dessau  (26  kilometres^  about 

15  miles)  which  forms  part  of  the  main  line  between  Magdeburg,  Leipzig 
and  Halle.  The  electrification  was  begun  on  January  x8,  i9io,and  was  in. working 
order  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

As  1909  was  the  year  of  famine  prices  for  wheat,  1910  registered  famine  prices  {qt 
meat.    The  scarcity  of  cattle  was  due  largely  to  the  previous  bad  harvest  of  fodder, 

which  had  made  cattle-rearing  expensive.  Besides,:  it  must  be  rememi- 
afmeau         bered  that  even  in  good  years  the  production  of  cattle  in  Germany  is  not 

sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand.  The  Ugh  price  of  meat,,  therefore,  is 
a  consequence,  seeing  that  cattle  importation  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  veterinary 
precautions  which  are  even  more  prohibitive  than  theliigh  duties- levied  on  foreign  Uv^ 
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stock.  Under  the  present  legisintion  the  importation  of  live  cattle  for  .slaughtering 
purposes  is  allowed,  with  certain  restrictions,  from  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Switatr- 
land,  Denmark  and  the  United  States.  But  no  importation  is  permitted  from  France, 
Holland  and  Belgium.  To  this  general  law  certain  modifications  were  introduced 
ki  1 910  by  several  states,  but  only  after  the  outcry  against  high  prices  became  extremely 
threatening.  Prussia,  however,  declined^  to  make  any  concessions;  all  that  it  agreed 
to  was  to  institute  a  lower  railway  rate  f<^  the  transport  of  slaughtered  ineat,  a  con- 
cession which  was  extended  to  Decemberipiiz.  The  outbreak  of  ihe  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  many  parts  of  Germany  in  191  o  only  aggravated  the'situntion^and  ix>putar 
feelibg  became  very  threatening  in  view  of  the  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  jneat  in  191 1. 
On  October  23,  1911  the  Chancellor  replying  to  an  interpellatioa  on  the  question 
gave  it  as  his  view  that  the  agitation  was  unreal.  His  mistake  was  brought  home  to 
him  in  September  191 2,  when  the  prevailing  distress  was  sufficiently  extensive  to 
extract  a  promise  from  him  for  an  enquiry  into  possible  ways  and  means  for  mitigating 
the  evil,  which  he  termed  **  a  heavy  burden ''  on  the  pubilic.  On  September  28,  191 2 
the  scheme  for  relief  (expressly  stated  to  be  a  temporary  measure  only)  was  published. 
It  consisted  largely  of  a  relaxation  of.  the  existing  restrictions^  A  BUI  was  promoted 
in  the  Reichstag  embod3dng  the  measure,  which  was  to  be  in  operation  from  October 
I,  191 2  to  March  31,  1914.  Yet  there  was  no  great  improvement,  and  In  the  latter 
part  of  October  (23rd  and  24th)  meat  riots  occurred  in  Berlin.  When  the 
question  came  before  Parliament  once  again,  this  time  in  the  Prussian 
Diet  (Oct.  25,  1912)  Herr  von  Bethmann-HoUweg  at  last  laid  bare  his  policy.  It 
was  clearly  the  duty  of  the  state,  he  held,  to  do  all  it  could  to  improve  matters, 
and  it  had  already  gone  as  far  as  it  was  possible  with  due  regard  to  veterinary  pre- 
cautions. (These  excluded  the  importation  of  foreign  meat.)  But  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  Prussia  to  keep  the  home  meat  production  independ- 
ent of  foreign  countries,  seeing  that  this  was  a  most  important  factor  in  its  economic 
independence,  with  which  its  political  existenoe  was  bound  up; 

Some  such  idea  must  have  actuated  the  Government  in  its  oil  scheme  (Oct.  15, 
191 2),  which  was  intended  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust. 
Hie  proposal  was  for  the  establishment,  not  of  an  Imperial  monopoly, 
hum»^m, but  of  a  joint  stock  company  in  which  financiers  and  merchants  will 
organise  the  wholesale  oil  trade  under  Government  control.  The  main 
idea  is  to  protect  the  public  from  foreign  monopoly,  and  to  secure  for  the  Empire 
any  profits  which  the  scheme  can  be  made  to  yield  without  injuiy  to  the  consumer. 
The  intemsting  feature  of  the  plan  is  that  these  profits  shall  not  be  treated  as  general 
revenue  but  shall  be  earmarked  for  social  legislation. 

In  the  history  of  German  education  the  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  year  1909 
was  the  admission  of  women  students  to  all  German  universities  on  the  same  terms 
'  tf^jb  ^  ^^^'    Before  that  women  might  be  only  ^'  visitors  "  {HospUatUinnen); 
utSvenkleB,  ^io  the  winter  :Seme9ter  1908*9  th^  were  registered  as  fully  privileged 
undergraduates.    In  that  half  year  their  number  was  x ,  xo8 ;  in  the  following 
summer  it  rose  to  1,432.    The  year  1909  is  noteworthy  also  for  the  plan- of  a  university 
for   Frankfort^on-Main  (Diec.   15,   1909).      The  demaad  for  academic  teaching  in 
that  city  came  from  the  locality  itseJyf,  but  the  Government  is  somewhat  averse 
to  the  scheme  and  it  has  not  yet  been  sanctioned.    Several  noteworthy  anniversaries 
should  not  be  ielt  unmentioned.    The  university  of  Leipeig  celebrated  the  50otli  year 
of  its  existence  in  1909  (July  30);  Berlin  recalled  the  lOoth  year  of  its 
eeateaMrttk     foundation  in  19x1   (Oct.  ic)  as  did  Breslau   (Aug.  .1911).     Further- 
more Breslau  won  fame  in  another  direction;  on  November  29,  19 1&  the 

Ekventh  Technical  High  Sdiool  in  Germany  was  opened  there  by  the  Kaiser. 

Obiit¥ir^» — Durinf.  191 1  the  following  distinguished  Germans  died,  conoernitig  whom 
there  are  biographical  articles  in  the  E.  B.  Friedrich  Haase  (b.  1827),  the  actor  (see  E.  B. 
xii,  782),  on  Marqh  17.  Reinhold  Begas  (b.  1831),  the  sculptor  (see  E.  B,  iii,  652)  on 
August  3.  WiLHHLM  Jensen  (b.  1837),  the  novelist  and  poet  (see  fi.  B.  xv,  321),  at 
MuRKh  on  November  24.  ^  Feux  Mom.  (b.  1856),  the  conductor  and  composer  (see 
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B.  .B..  xfiii,  9^ib),  on  July  i.  FuttDUCH  von  SnSLHiiGBN  (b.  1820),  the  novelist  (see 
E.  B.,  xzv,  667b;  and  xi,  6i6d),  at  Berlin  on  February  25.  Karl  Herman  Fritz  von 
Uhdb  (b.  1848),  the  painter  ^see  £.  B.  xxvti,  56^c),  at  Munich  on  February  26.  Prominent 
politicians  abo  passed  away  in  Paul  SiNGBR,-tne  Socialist  leader  (b.  184A;  d.  January  30); 
and  Max  Lieberiiann  von  Sonnbnburg,  the  pan^German  and  leiader  of  the  anti-Semitic 
party  (b.  1859;  d.  September  18).  The  deaths  also  may  be  mentioned  of  JosBF  Uphuks» 
the  sculptor  (b.  1850;  see  E.  B,  xxiv,  501a),  on  January  i;  Gborg  Jellinek,  the  jurist 
(b.  1952;  see  £.  B.  xv,  315),  on  January  12;  Albbrt  Ladenburg,  the  chemist  (b.  1842), 
on  August  22;  Hugo  von  Tschudi,  art  diritetor  at  Munich  (b.  185 1),  on  Nov.  24;  and 
the  archaeologists.  Otto  Puchsxbin  <b.  1857)  on  Mardi  10,  and  Kbkulb  von  Straponits 
(b.  1839),  on  March  23. 

During  19 1 2  the  deaths  occurred  of  the  following  who  have  "living"  biographies  in 
the  £.  B,  RicBARD  Andres  (bw  18315),  the  geographer  and  ethnologist  (see  E,  B,  i,  971),  at 
Leipxig  on  February  22.  Justus  Sofhus  Felix  Dahn  (b.  1834),  the  historian*  jurist  and 
poet  (see  £.  B,  vii,  73Ab),  at  Bneslau  on  January  3.  TbBODOR  Goiipbr2  (b.  1832),  the 
philosopher  and  classical  scholar  (see  £.  B.  xii»  230a;,  at  Baden, on  August  29.  For  Luitpold, 
Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria  (£.  B.  iii,  ^Sod),  who  died  Dec.  12,  see  above. 

Among  German  public  men  most  importance  however  attaches  to  Baron  Adolf  Mar- 
SCHALL  von  BiEBBRSTEiN,  the  eminent  diplomatist,  who  died  at  Badenweiter  on  September 
2^,  1912.  He  was  born  at  Carlsruhe  on  October  12,  lSd2,  his  father,  Augustus,  Baron 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  being  Chamberlain  to  the  Grancl  Duke  of  Baden,  and  his  mother* 
before  her  marriage  Baroness  von  Falkenstein.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Frankfort>on-Main  and  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Berlin.  He  studied  law  and 
from  1 87 1  to  1882  held  various  adnunistratlve  offices  ih  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  From 
1875  to  1883  he  sat  in  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Baden  Diet,  in  1883  he  was  sent  to  Berlin 
as  Minister  for  Baden  in  the  Federal  Council,  and  frdm  1884  to  1890  he  represented  the 
Council  in  the  Imperial  Insurance  Office.  In  1890  he  succeeded  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  as 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  Caprivi  Chancellorship,  and  continued  to  hold  that 
office  under  Prince  von  Hbhenlohe  (see  E.  o.  3d>  ^2c) ;  but  he  had  incurred  the  enmity  of 
Prince  Bismarck  by  refusing  his  advice  when  he  nrst  assumed  office,  and  the  result  was  a 
fierce  press  campaign  against  him  which  finally  obliged  him  to  speak  out  when  he  appeared 
as  a  witness  at  tne  trial  of  certain  journalists  in  1896  for  Icse-majeste.  He  was  also  violently 
opposed  by  the  Agrarians  because  he  advocated  the  reduction  of  corn  duties,  and  in  1897  be 
resigned  onice,  and  a  few  months  later  was  appointed  German  Ambassador  in  Constantinople. 
There  he  remained  for  neariy  fifteen  ynears,  creating  a  commanding  position  for  himself  and 
a  growing  ascendency  in  Turkish  aifairs  for  his  Government.  To  him  was  largely  due  thes 
promotion  of  the  Bagdad  railway  (see  jE.  B.  iii,  197b,  xxvii,  439c).  In  general  Europeanpoli- 
tics  Baron  Marschall  had  taken  during  his  Foreign  Secretaryship  a  strongly  Impenalist 
attitude.  After  the  Jameson  raid  and  the  Emperor's  telegram  to  President  Xruger,  it  was 
he  who  declared  in  the  Reichstag  that  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  the  Boer 
republics  was  a  German  interest.  He  was  also  an  ndvocate  of  a  strong  naval  policy  for 
Germany.  In  1907  he  was  principal  German  delegate  in  the  Hague  Conference.  In  May 
1912  his  appointment  to  succeed  Count  Wolff-Mettemich  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
raised  great  expectations  as  to  the  influence  of  his  personality  on  Anglo-German  relations, 
but  he  had  only  been  installed  a  short  time  before  his  health  finally  broke  down.  Another  im- 
portant loss  to  German  public  life  came  in  the  death  of  Alfrbd  Von  Kiderlen-Wabchter 
tb.  1852,  d.  Dec.  30,  191 2),  the  Foreign  Minister.  He  was  born  at  Stullgast,  the  son  of 
Robert  kiderlen,  a  banker,  and  Baroness  Marie  Von  Waechter.  He  fought  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  Franco-German  War,  then  studied  at  the  universities,  and  in  1879  entered  the  Foreign 
Office.  He  held  various  diplomatic  posts,  finally  going  to  Bucharest  m  1900  and  remaining 
there  for  ten*  vears,  when  he  became  Foreign  Secretary. 

Other  well-known  men  who  died  in  1912  may  be  more  briefly  mentioned: 

Otto  Brahm  (b.  1856"),  director  of  the  Lessing  Theatre,  Berlin,  died  on  November  28. 
He  was  one  of  the  founoers  of  the  Independent  Theatre,  and  took  the  leading  part  in 
productog  the  plays  of  Ibsen  and  Uauptmann. 

JoHANN  Heinrich  Burchard-  (b.  i8<k2),  Chief  BurgCHnaster  of  Hamburg,  died  at  Ham* 
burg  on  September  6.  He  serveq  in  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  and  afterwards  studied 
law,  becoming  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1874.  He  entered  the  Lower  House  of  the  Hambuig  par- 
liament in  1884  and  the  Senate  in  1885.  From  1887  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  represented 
Hamburg  on  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Empire.  In  1903, 1906,  1908,  1909  and  1912  he  was 
1st  Burgomaster  of  the  city. 

Anton  Hubert  Fischer  (b.  1S40),  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  died  at  Ncu- 
enahr  on  July  30.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years  he  gave  religious  instruction  at  Essex 
Gymnasium,  obtaining  his  doctor's  degree  at  Tflbingen  University.  I  n  1902  he  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  was  mack  a  Cardinal  by  Leo  XI 1 1  in  the  following  year.  In 
1909  he  presided  over  the  Euchanstic  Congress  at  Cologne.  A  most  notable  feature  of  his 
policy  was  his  steady  support  of  the  "Christian  Trade  Unions"  (see  E,  B.  xxvii,  147b),  j)owerful 
unsectarian  organisations  of  labour,  largely  managed  by  laymen,  and  distrusted  in  some 
quarters  as  too  independent  of  Vatican  control: 
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THB6BALD  Fischer  (b.  1846),  tke-  -geographer,  died  on  September  17,  at  Marburg^ 
where  he  had  been  professor  of  geography  since  1883.  He  devoted  himself  specially  to  the 
study  of  Mediterranean  lands,  and  his  most  important  work  is  his  MiUdmeerbtlder, 

Martin  Kirschner  (b.  1842),  Chief  Burgomaster  of:  Berlin,  died  at-  Ehrwalt,  Tirol,  on 
September  13.  After  holding  administrative  poets  in  Breslau  he  bticane  aeeond  Bur^go- 
masterbf  Berlin  in  1892  and  First  (or  Chief)  Burgomaster  in  1898. 

Otto  Krummkl  (b.  1854),  the  seographer,  died  at  Cologne  on  October  12.  In  1883  he 
became  professorof  geography  9it  Kiel,  and  latterly  was  transferred  to  Marburg.  He  was 
i^ecognised  as^  the  leadin|^  (^rman  oceanographer^  and  was  a  member  of  the  Intefnational 
Council  for  the  Study  of  the  Sea.'  He  was|oint  author  >of  the  article ''Ocean  and  Oceanog- 
raphy" in  the  E.  B.  and  in  191 1  completed  a  standard  treatise  on  oceanogfaphy; 

Otto  LlBBMANN  (b.  1841),  the  philosopher,  died  at  Jena  on  January  15*-  «He  had  been 
professor  at  Jerta  for  thirty  years.    For  an  account  of  hisr  philosophy  see  £.  B,  xviii,  236d. 

Paul  Wallot  (b.  184^)^  the  architect,  died  on  August  11.  He  designed  the  preaent 
Reichstag  bifildings  (see  £.  jB;ii;  442c),  and  was  a  professor  in  the  Dresden  Academy  of  Arts. 

L«tefa/itfB.-^A^ong  recent  bcioks  (in  English)  bearing  on  Germany  and  German  life, 
the  following  will  be  found  useful}  J.  Ellis  BSirker,  Modern  Germany,  4th  and  enlarged  edi- 
tioni  "brought  down  to  July  191 2;  W.  H,  Dawsoo,  Social  Insurance  in  Germany  (19 12),  as 
weB  as  his  Grotutkof  Modern  Germany  (1909);  Herbert  Ferris,  Germany  and  the  German  Bm- 
peroTf  (1912);  Whitman,  German.  Memories  (1912);  The  Report  on  the  Trade  and  Industries  of 
Germany  for  t^ioi,  by  Consul  General  Sir  F^  Oppenheimer  (Cd.  St465-i66). 

(M.  Epstein.) 
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Political  Histojiy,  1909-12 

ipop.^— The  agitation  in  Servia  caused.by  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
by  Aiistria-Hungary  in  1908  had  led  the  country  to  the  brink  of  war  with  itg  powerful 
-  ii^gl^ur.  The  only  chance  of  a. Servian  success  in  such  a  Gonflict  lay  in 
The  Bp»*  '•  the  hoped-for  support  of  Russia,  but  when  that  Power,  acting  under  pressure 
AMrCMtii  from  Germany,  declared  that  she  no  longer  insisted  on  the  pr:ovisions  of 
'^^  Article  XXV  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  which  regulated  the  Austrian  tenure  of 

the  two  provinces,  the  Servian  cabinet,  in  which  MM.  Milovanovich,  Pashich  and 
Ribaratz  were  the  principal  figures,  recognized  the  uselessness  of  further  resi^ance,  and 
on  March  31,  1909,  Servia  addressed  to  Austria-Hungary  a  declaration,  the  text  of 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  British  Government,  to  the  effect  that  she  would  con- 
form to  the  decisions  of  the  Powers  relative  to  Article  XXV  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  and 
abandon  the  attitude  of  protest  and  opposition  she  had  hitherto  maintained  towards 
Austria-Hungary-j  reducing  her  army  to  its  peace  effective  and  disarming  hjer  bands  of 
volunteers.  .At.  the  same  time  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  at  Belgrade  gave  assur- 
ances to  the  Servian  Government  that  Austria^Hungary  meditated  no  attack  upon  the 
independence  ot  territorial  integrity  of  Servia.  On  April  rst  the  Austrian  reply  express- 
ing satisfaction  at  the  resumption  of  friendly  rdations  was  delivered  at  Belgrade.  By  a 
strange;  coincidence,  a  provisional  commercial  arrangement  between  the  two  countries 
expired  that  very  day,:  and  the  political  struggle  was  replaced  by  a  war  of  tariffs. 

Europe  had  scarcely  been  delivered  from  th*  Servian  nightmare  when  the  outbreak 
of  a  reaction^gy  movemc*nt  at  Constantinople  (April  1 3th)  once  more  produced  excursions 
and  alarunis  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  (see  TuKKsy).  After  the  successful 
nvtSSo^'^  march  of  Mahmoud  Shefket  with  the  army  of •  Salonika  on  Constantinople 
m  Twker:  the  Young  Turk  faction,  which  had  bfecn  driven  from  power,  reestablished 
*»  J?*^^  its  authority,  and  the  Sultan  Abdul  .Hami^.  H  was  deposed  (April  .27,  X909). 
tostefesT  •  Notwithstanding  th,eir  profession  ol  Liberal  princip>Ies,  the.  triumph  of  the 
:'  Young  Turks  was  productive  of  little  ot  no  improvem^t  in  the  condition 
of  the  subject  races  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  An  increase  of  militarism  in  the  adminis- 
tration foDowed,  and  the  doctrine  of  "  Qttomanism,*'  which  was  explained  to  the  outer 
world  as  implying  the  perfi^ct  equality  oi  all  Ottoman  subjects,  wns.  isiterpreted  at  home 
a5  justifying  the  abrogation  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  non-Turkish  nationalities.  The 
privileges  of  the  Christian  churches  were  interfered  with,  political  clubs  were  suppressed, 
public  meetings  were  forbidden,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  extinguish  the  national 
sentiments  of  the  various  races.    The  result  was  :the  formation  of  secret  conspiracies 
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and  the  appearance  of  insurgent  bands  in  Macedonia,  which  were  aided  and  in  part  re- 
cruited by  sympathizers  in  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Greece,  while  Albania  broke  into 
open  revolt.  The  various  nationalities^  which  the  artful  policy  of  Abdul  Hamid  had 
maintained  in  a  state  ol  mutual  hostility,  began  to  discover  that  their  only  hope  of  pre- 
serving their  rights,  and  indeed  their  existence  lay  in  combination  against  the  common 
foe.  The  reconciliation  begaui  among  the  Greek  and  Bulgarian  peasants;  in  course  of 
time  better  relations  began  to  prevail  between  the  clergy  and  upper  classes  on  both  ^des, 
which  had  hitherto  been  implacably  hostile,  and  ultimately  the  governments  of  Athens 
and  Sofia  entered  into  friendly  discussions.'  A  dose-  understanding  resulted,  iEind  the 
foundations  of. the  futtixe  Balkan- alliance  were  laid.. 

The  crisas  which  arose  ovef  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  andHleraegovina  by  Austria- 
Hungary  came  to  an  end  in  April  1909  with  the  recognition  of  the  annexation  by  the 
Powers.  At  the  same  time  Montenegro,  which  had  formed  an  alliance 
MomtewBgro:  jfii\^  Servia  during  the -period  of  tension,  succeeded,  through  the  good 
AaSvvU  offices  of  Italy,  in  obtaining  -from  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Powers  the 
abrogation  of  various  restrictions  imposed  on  her  tenure  of  the  port  of  Anti- 
vari  by  Article  XXIX  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  It  was  arranged  that  Antivari  should 
retain  the  character  of  a  commercial  port,  but  the  administration  of  tbe  maritime  police 
on  the  Montenegrin  coast  by  Austria-Hungary,  the  doutre  of  Antivari  to  ships  of  war 
of  aU  nations,  and  other  irksome  provisions  of  the  treaty,  were  abandoned. 

The  decision  of  the  four  Protecting  Powers  d£  Cvete  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
the  island  led  to  considerable  excitement  in  Greece  as  the  date  fixed  for  the  evacuation 
^-^.  (July  27,  1909)  approached.     It  was  generally  believed  at  Athens  that 

poHUemiagl'  ^^^  union  of  the  island  with  Greece  would  follow  immediately  upoR  the 
tmOoa  pv0r  departure  of  the  troops,  but  the  Young  Turks,  now  secure  of  power,  assumed 
qocmSoo!'  ^  threatening  attitude,  and  Mahmoud  Shefket  Pasha  addressed  menadng 
.  language  to  the  Greek  Patriarch.  The  indignation  in  Greece  was  intense, 
espedally  in  the  army,  and  a  secret  society,  known  as  the  Military  League,  was  formed 
among  the  officers.  After  the  embarcation  of  the  international  contingents,  the 
Cretans  hoisted  th^Greek  flag  on  the  forts  of  Canea  and  Candia.  The  Cretan  Govern- 
ment, dedaring  itsdf  unable  to  enforce  the  removal  of  the  flags  in  compliance  with  the 
injunctions  of  the  Powers,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  executive  committee,  which 
at  once  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  George.  The  Greek  flag  at  Canea  was  cut 
down  by  a  detachment  from  the  international  fleet  (Aug.  18th),  while  that  at  Candia 
was  removed  with  some  difficulty  by  the  local  authorities  on  the  following  day.  Mtan^- 
while  the  Potte  in  two  Notes  (Aug.  8th,  Aug4  13th),  demanded  from  Greece  categorical 
declarations  with  regard  to  her  intentions  both  as  regards  Crete  and  Macedonia,  and 
received  replies  which  were  stated  to  be  satisfactory.  The  Powers,  had  already  (July 
13th)  addressed  a  memorandum  to  Turkey  declaring  their  resolve  to  maintain  her  "  su- 
preme rights  "  in  Crete;  they  now,  at  the  suggestion  of  Great  Britain,  interpreted  these 
words  as  implying  the  sovcrdgnty  of  Turkey,  although  on  March  17th,  1897,  they  had 
"  irrevocably  dedded  **  to  recognize  her  "suzerainty"  only. 

The  disappointment  fdt  in  Greece  at  the  postponement  of  the  union,  the  humiliation 
inflicted  by  Turkey  and  the  tergiversation  of  the  Powers  combined  to  bring  about  a 
RevoHof  crisis.  On  the  night  of  August  27,  1909,  a  number  of  officers  bdonging 
#A*  Mttitafy  to  the  Military  League  marched  out  of  Athens  with  some  2000  men  and 
iJ?*"**^       occupied  a  hill  in  the  suburbs.     Their  demands  induded  a  series  of  radical 

***■  reforms  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  exclusion  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  his 

brothers  from  military  commands  and  a  number  of  other  changes.  M.  Ralli^  the  prime 
minister,  who  had  succeeded  M.  Theotokis  on  July  20th,  resigned  and  was  replaced  by 
M.  Mavromichalis.  The  new  government  undertook  to  carry  out  the  greater  part  of 
the  programme  of  the  League;  its  leader,  Colonel  Zorbas,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  troops  at  Athens,  and  the  royal  princes  withdrew  from  the  army.  The  movement 
was  not  antidynastic,  but  aimed  at  putting  an  end  to  the  prolonged  maladministration 
which  had  involved  the  country  in  so  many  misfortunes.    In  effect  Colonel  2U>rbas 
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and  his  cocifederates  became  lor  the  thne  the  real  rulers  of  the  cotmtiy,  and  on  their 
initiative  a  large  number  of  legidative  measures  were  submitted  by  the  government  to 
the  Chamber )  which  passed  them  with  mechanicsd  dodlity.  Some  of  the  new  laws  met 
the  real  requirements  of  the  country,  but  others  betrayed  the  crud^e  statesmanship  of 
the  soldier  politicians  who  devised  them.  Eventually,  however,  the  popularity  of  the 
League  declined,  dissensions  broke  out  amcrng  its  members,  and  a  naval  mutiny  at  Sal- 
amis  (Oct.  3c)th)  indicated  a  rift  in  the  harmony  between  the  army  land  navy.  The 
Mavromichalis  ministry,  which  the  officers  tolerated  so  long  as  it  carried 'out  their 
orders,  began  to  display  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  certain  features  of  the  new  legisla- 
tion met  with  opposition.  A  demand  for  the  immediate  ^ttlement  of  the  Cretan  Ques- 
tion addressed  by  the  P6rte  to  the  Protecting  Powers  (Nov.  loth)  suggested  the  fear 
that  Turkey  would  endd»vour  to  profit  'by  the  distracted  condition  of  Greece. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  varioras  questions  arising  from  thfe  Bulgarian  declaration 
of  independence  jn  1908  the  relatioiis  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  had  become  normal. 
B  /Mfio.        ^^  J^^  ^^»  i9^>  *  number  of  Bulgarian  officers  attended  the  celebsaiion 

ufgfna.  '  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  anniversary  of  the  restoration  pf  the  Turkish  Constitution  at 
Constantinople,  a^d  during  •  the  autumn  several  Macedonian  t-evolutionaries  wo-e 
expelled  from  Bulgaria.  The  effi>rts  of  the  Young  Turks,  however,  to  infringe  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Christian  nationalities  in  Macedonia  cau^d-  sbn^e  uneasiness,  -  and  the 
severities  practised  by  Djavad  Pasha  during  the  ^autumn  in  putting  down  a:  revolt  in 
Northern  Albania  seemed  to  indicald  that  the  riew  ffgime  in  Turkey  had  not  abandoned 
traditional  methods  of  repression.  On  November  25th,  King  Ferdinand  paid  a  short 
visit  to  King  Peter  a.t  Belgrade. 

i^io, — rThe  beginning  of  the  year  1910  found  Greece  in  a  state  of  confusion  bordering 
on  chaos.  The  relations  of  the  Military  League  with  the  Mavromichalis  government 
became  daily  more  strained,  and  at  the  end  of  January,  M.  Mavromichalis 
^^"^f^i  M  resigned,  being  replaced  in  the  premiership  by  M.  Stephen  Dragoumis, 
iff.  VeaiMehM,  who'  took  Colom'el  2^rbas  into  his  cabiniet  as  minister  of  War.  Conscious 
of  its  waning  popularity  and  unable  to  deal  with  the  perplexities  of  the 
situation,  the  League  had  already  sought  the  advJceof  M.  VenizdoSi^the  eminent  Cretan 
politician,  who  had  arrived  at  Athens  on  January  loth.  He  at  once  devised  a  pro- 
gramme which- enabled  the  League  to  make  a  triumphant  exit  from  the  politicsd  arena. 
He  suggested  the  convocation  of  a  National  Assembly  to  sanction  the  changes  which 
the  military  reformiers  and,  indeed,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  desired,  and  in  the  space  of  a 
few  weeks  succeeded  in  inducing  not  only  the  officers  but  the  opposition  leaders  and 
eventually  the  king  to  accept  his  proposal.  The  retirement  of  the  Mavromidialis 
ministry  became  inevitable.  Having  practically  arranged  the  afiFairs  of  Greece  in  accord- 
ance with  his  ideas,  M.  Venizelos  returned  to  Crete  on  February  28th. 

The  new  Greek  ministry  under  M.  Dragoumis,  who  waff  highly  respected  by  all 
parties,  adopted  the  programme  of  M.  Venieelos,  and  worked  in  comparative  harmony 
CoBvoaiUoa  ^^  ^^®  League,  the  inclusion  of  Colonel  Zorbas  in  the  cabinet  tending  to 
oftbe  Greek  moderate  the  violence  of  the  miiitaTy  junia.  King  George,  who  had  alwa}-^ 
a'^^'^Mv       P^^y^  the  part  of  a  constitutional  sovereign,  was  opposed  to  the  convoca- 

Mem  (K«  ^j^^  ,^f  g^  Assembly,  oti  the  ground  that  under  the  Constitution  such  a  body 
could  only  be  called  into  existence  by  the  vote  of  two  successive  Chambers.  The  holding 
bf  fresh  elections,  howfever,  invblired  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  Turkey  owing  to  the 
resolve  of  the  Cretans  to  send  deputies  to  the  new  Chamber,  whbse  admission,  the  Porte 
had  declared,  would  constitute  a  casus  bellL  In  view  of  thisdanger,  and  having  received 
assurances  that  th6  League  would  dissolve,  the  king  personally  announced  to  the  Cham- 
ber (March  -30th)  his  decision  to  summon  a  revisioriarjr  assembly  ad  provided  for  by 
clause  107  of 'the  constitution.  The  League  simultaneously  issued  a  manifesto  declaring 
that  the  interference  of  the  army  in  political  affairs  had  ceased.  Thus  came  to  an  end 
the  military  pronunctaimentOy  which  had  been  prolonged  for  a  period  of  six  months.  If 
the  methods  of  the  officers  were  crude  their  intentions  were  excellent^  and  the  general 
results  of  the  movement  were  beneficial  for  Greece. 
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In  Thessaly,  where  a  system  of  laiid  tenure  based  on  Turkish  feudal  instituti6hs  had 
not  yet  disappeared,  a  serious  agitation  broke  out  among  th^  pedsaint  cultivators  in 
^^^  March  1910;  the  troops  were  called  out  and  bloodshed  took  place  at  Laris^ 

Thtuafy,  ^^^  Karditza.  After  the  annexation  of  the  province  to  Greece  in  iSii 
many  of  the  Turkish  proprietors,  who  as  a  rule  were  (saS)r>'going  and  indulgent 
•to  their  serfs,  had  part^  with  their  estates,  which  the  new  lai^^Uords,  for  the  most  part 
wealthy  q)eculators,  endeavoured  to  administer  on  business*  princii^es.  After  the 
outbreak  of  the  military  revolution  at  Athens  th^  cause  of  the  Thessalian  peasants  was 
taken  up  by  political  agitators,  who,  with  the  support  of  the  League,  introduced!  a -meas- 
ure into  the  Greek  Chamber  for  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  the  landlords.  This 
led  to  the  despi&tch  of  a  sharply  worded  Turkish  Note  reminding  the  Greek-  Government 
that  the  rights  of  the  Moslem  proprietors  were  sale-guarded  by  the  Convention  of  Con- 
stantinople of  July  2,  188 1.  The  proposed  measure  was  resisted  by  M:  Dragotittiis> 
and  satbfactory  assurances  were  tendered  to  Turkey. 

The  relations  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  had  once  more' become  strained  owing 
to-  the  severities  practised  by  the  Young  Turks  in  Madeconia,  and  on  January  2, 19 10, 
BattMrta:  *  gtcat  meeting  of  protest  was  held  at  Sofia.  On  January  6th  Dr.  Daneff, 
reiatkmB  ex-prime  minister.  Was  sent  to  Constantinople  with  the  object  of  bringing; 
*^  about  an  understandingj  and  bis  mission  resulted  in  a  temix>rary  mitigation 

^^'  of  the  repressive  measures  carried  out  by  the  Turkish  authorities.    (!>n 

March  21st  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Eieonore,  who  had  already  paid  a  visit  to  St. 
Petersburg  (Feb.  23rd);  arrived  at  Constantinople  accompanied  Ijy  t^e  Prime.  ^Minister 
and  two  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Sukatt) 
who  gave*  a  banquet  in  their- honour.  The  Greeiks  of  Constantinople,  however,  showed 
ill  humour  at  the  visit,  and  its  political  effects  were  marred  by  the  refusal  of  the  Turkish 
Government  to  allow  the  King  and  Queen  to  return  to  Sofia  via  Mount  Athos  and  Salon- 
ika. On  June  12th  Prince  Yusuf  Izz-ed-Din,  thie  Turkish  heir-apparent,  who  had 
previously  visited  Belgrade,  arrived  at  Sofia,  where  he  spent  some  days.  Some  con- 
ferences took  place  between  Rifaat  Pasha,  who  accompanied  the  prince,  and  Bulg^ucian 
statesmen,  but  no  political  results  of  any  importance  were  attained. 

The  friendly  relations  existing  between  Servia  and  Turkey  were  strengthened  by.  the 
visit  of  King  Peter  to  Constantinople  (April  5rd),  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  King 
Ferdinand.  The  Servian  soVereign  was  received  with  great  honours  and 
^^y!"  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  effusive  welcome  from  the  Greek  clergy  and  population.  •  He 
was  permitted'  to  visit  Mount*  Athos  and  to  return  to  Servia  through  Mace* 
donia.  The  policy  of  the  Young  Turks  at  this  pfcriod  was  to  play  ofiF  the  Servian^ 
a^nsti  the  Bulgarians  in 'Macedonia  and  against  the  Albanians  of  Kossovo,  who  had 
risen  in  revolt  against  th6  imposition  of  an  octroi  tax  and  other  vexatious  meamire^  of 
the  Turkish  authorities.  Servia  was  bound  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Turkey,  [which 
dominated  heroidy  commercial  outlet  at  Salonika,  her  Austrian  frontier  being  closed  by 
a  tariff  war.  Hopes,  which  proved  illusory,  were  held  out  to  Servia  that  she  would  be 
allowed  to  construct  a  railway  to  San  Giovanni -di  -Medua  on  the  Adriatifc. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Cretan  Assembly  (May  9,  1910)  all'  the  Christian  deputie^ 
took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  George  of  Greece:  A  protest  was  handed  in  by  Nairn 
^  Bey,  a  Moslem  deputy,  but  he  was  assaulted  by  one  of  his  Christian  col^ 

leagues  while  another  tore  up  the  document.  In  reply  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Porte  against  these  proceedirigs  the  Protecting  Powers  declared  that  nothing  had 
occurred  to  change  the  status  quo  J  The  Assembly,  however,  proceeded  to  vote  the 
exclusion  of  the  Moslem  deputies,  while  steps  were  taken  throuj^out  the  island  to 
hinder  Moslem  ofl&cials  from  exercisiflg  their  duties.  Eventually,  after  an  ultimafuip 
from  the.  Powers,  which  threatened  to  land  troops  and  seize  the  customs,  the  Assembly 
revoked  its. decision  (July  9th)  a^d  interference  with  the  Moslem  functionaries  was 
abandoned.  The  ■  proceedings  of  the  Cretan  Christians  and  the  sympathy  expressed 
for  Ihem  in  Greece  entailed  much  suffering  on  the  Greeks  in  Turkey.  The  **  boycott  '* 
of  Greek  commerce,  initiated  by  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  in  the  preyipus 
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year,  was  now  enforced  with  extreme  rigour.  AD  dealiDg  with  Greeks  was  prohibited, 
Greek  steamers  were  prevented  from  taking  up  or  laxtding  passengecs^  or  goods>  Greek 
shops  were  in  many  places  forcibly  closed  and  Greek  workmen  weve  forbidden  to  pursue 
their  avocations.  The  movement  was  ostensibly  under  the  direction  of  Kerin;i,Aga, 
a  quay^porter  at  Salonika.  The  embassies  at  Constantinople  protested,  but  were 
informed  that  the  Government  was  powerless.  The  rejection  by  the  Porte  of  a  demand 
for  compensation  to  Greek  subjects  in  Turkey  led  to  withdmwal  of  ikfae  Greek  minister 
from  Constantinople,  but  diplomatic  relations  were  not  suspended. 

At  the  ^id  of  August  1910  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Prince  Nicholas 

of  Montenegro  was  celebrated  at  Cettigne  with  great  rejoicings  in  presence  of  the  King 

and  Queen  of  Italy,  King  Ferdinand  and  Piince  Boris  of  Bulgaria,  the 

^ISSr^^    Crown  Princess  of  Greece  and  Servia,  and  other  distinguished  personages. 

^  On  the  morning  of  the  38th,  in  re^wnse  to  an  address  from  the  Sukpshtina, 


Prince  Nicholas  assumed  the  royal  dignity,  and  accompanied  by  his 
illustrious  guests  attended  a  Te  Deutn  in  the  historic  monastery  of  Cettigne.  The  golden 
wedding  of  the  King  and  Queen  was  celebrated  next  day  in  the  littleVlaska  church  in  which 
their  marriage  took  place.  The  festivities  continued  for  three  dsiys  amid  great  enthusiasm. 
The  new  kingdom  was  immediately  recognized  by  the  Powers. 

Elections  were  heldin  Greece  in  August  igto  for  the  Revisionary  Assembly,  at  which 
M.  Venizelos  and  other  Cretan  candidates  were  returned;  the  latter  resigned  their  man- 
dates at  the  instance  of  the  Powers,  to  which  Turkey  had  addressed  a  pro- 
R^^Moaary  ^^^'>  ^^^  the  election  of  M.  Venizeks,  who  was  technically  a  Greek  subject, 
Amt^mt/y*  having  received  the  freedom- of  Athens,  was  allowed  to  stand.*  The  Assem- 
bly was  opened  by  King  George  on  S^tember  14th,  and  four  days  later 
M.  Venizelos  arrived  from  Crete.  He  firmly  resisted  a  proposal .  that  the  As^ 
sembly  should  assume  constituent  powers,  and  that  body  at  his  suggestion  formally 
invalidated  the  electioii  of  the  Cretan  deputies.  On  October  13th  M.  Bragoumis 
resigned,  and  M.  Venizelos  became  Prime  Minister.^  The  leaders  of  the  old  political 
^  parties  at  once  combined  against  him,  with  ;the  result  that  King  George 

Pnmier,        dissolved  the  Assembly  (Oct.  2 5th) ,    The  political  leaders  responded  by  pro- 
claiming the  abstention  of  their  followers  from  the  ensuing  elections,  which 
todlf.  place  in  December  and  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  majority  for  M.  Venizelos^ 
who  was  now  in  a  position  to  carry  out  his  programme  of  reform. 

During  the  summer.and  autumn  of  1910  the  Young  Turk  Government  proceeded  to 
carry  out  its  programme  of  disarmament  in  Macedonia.  The  measure  was  practically 
enforced  against  the.  Christian  pojHilation  only,  the  Moslems,  with  the 
mewerUiea  exception  of  the  Albanians*  being  allowed  to  i?etain  their  .arms.  The  dis- 
laMacedatUa:  armament  was  carried  out  manu  milUari  by  Shefket  Tprgut  Pasha  and 
Btfttiff''  ^**  ^^  troops  after  the  suppression  of  an.  Albanian  insunectitai  in  the  spring. 
Siaim,  The  villages  were  blockaded  by  the  troops  during  the  search  for  aans,  and 

some  io,ooa  peasants  were  beaten  or  otherwise  maltreated.  At  the  same 
time  armed  Bosnian  colonists  were  settled  in  many  districts  hitherto  inhabited  by 
Christians.  These  proceedings,  with  regard  to  which  complete  reticence  was  maintained 
by  foreign  governmcAts  and  the  greater  part  of  the  .European  press,  produced  great 
indignation  in  Bulgaria,  where  large  numbers  of  refugees  congregated,  as  well  as  in 
Servia  and  Greece,  and  gave  an. impulse  to  the  movement  for  jofint  action  on  the  part 
of  those  states  against  Turkey. .  In  the  autumn  Kumania,  apparently  prompted  by 
Germany,  declared  to  Turkey  that  in  the  event  of  hostilities  between  Turkey  and  Bui* 
garia  Rumania  would  mobilize  all  her  forces  on  her  Bulgarian,  frontier^ 

^Eleutherios  Venizelos  was  born. at  Cerigo  in  1864,  bis  family  tracing  their  orifiin  to 
the  Florentine  dukes  of  Athens  in  the  middle  ages  and  claiming  a  patron  saint  in  St- rhilo- 
thea  Vcnezela,  who  was  beaten  to  death  by  the  Turks  iii  1589  and  buried  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Athens.  Hi*  father  having  been  expelled  from  Crete  by  the  Turks,  Eleutherios  studied  law 
at  At  hens  and  in  Germany.  Akhoueh  an  Hellenk:  subject,  in  May  1899  he  became  Minister  for 
foreign  affairs  in  Crete  after  the  island  obtained  autonomy  1  but  resigned  in  September  1901 
o^j^K  to  differences  with  Prince  George.  In  opposition  however  he  played  a  strong  part, 
and  from  1906  onward  he  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  island. 
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tQii. — On  January  11, 1911,  the  Liberal  Cabinet  of  M.  Bratiano  resigned  in  Ruman^ 
ia,  and  was  replaced  foy  a  Conservative  ndmstry  under  M.  Carp.  The  new  Rumanian 
PaBofibe  Pnme  Minister  pbssessed -only  a  small  following  in  the  Chamber,  a  large 
Brmtbuto  number  of  the  Conservatives  having  broken  away  some  years  previously 
Cmb^eiim  under  the  leadership  of  M.  Tsake  Jonesco.  A  disac^ution  foUowed  and  elec- 
'^"^^  tions  were  held  in  February,  at  which,  owing  to  strong  official  pressure, 

a  large  ministerial  majority  was  obtained.  M.  Carp,  while  maintaining  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Turkey,  did  not  consider  himself  bound  by  the  declaration  of  his  predecessor. 

On  January  3,  1911^  the  Bulgarian  sobranye  decided  to- send  the  members  of  the 
former  Stambolovist  minittry,  who  were  charged  with  various  illegalities,  before  a  special 
BtOtariB'  commis»<^  of  enquity.  A  speech  delivered  on  this  occasion  by  General 
impemcbmemi  Savoff,  the  former  War  Miniver,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Bulgarian 
oiSimmk9»  army  was  perfectly  ready  for  war  with  Turkey,  attracted  much  attention. 
lorMM,  The  prosecution  was  eventually  dropped.    Owing  to  the  failure  of  protracted 

negotiations  for  a  commi^rcial  treaty  with  Turkey,  the  outbreak  of  a  tariff  war  seemed 
imminent,  but  a  provisicmal  arrangement  for  one  year  was  eventually  concluded  (Feb.  3d).  - 

The  Gredl:  Revisionary  Chamber  elected  in  the  previous  year  met  at  Athens  on. 
January  22nd.  Among  the  dianges  sanctioned  were  the  revivxd  of  a  Council  of  State, 
Qf,^^^.  reduction  of  'the  number  of  deputies  and  of  -the  number  necessary  to  form 

nviMM  at     a  quorum,  permanent  tenure  of  their  i^pointments  by  judges  and  public 
the  GMutf*     officials,   compulsoiy '  elementary  education,  exclusion  of  military  and ; 
^  naval  officers  from  the  Chamber  and  permission  to  f (Mreigners  to  enter  the . 

service  of  the  state.  In  virtue  of  the  last-mentioned  enactment  the  reorganization  of 
the  army  was  entrusted  to  French,  and  that  of  the  navy  to  British  officers  (April  X4th). 
The  revision  of  the  Constitution  was  <>ompleted  on  June  5th. 

For  several  days  in  March  Athens  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion  owing  to  an. 
agitatioik  raii^ed  by  some  ultra-patriotic  University  professors,  who  demanded  that  a 
tbeLao'  clause  should  be  introduced  into  the  constitution  ordaining  the  exclusive 
juivvQMs-  employment  of  the  ^^  purified  literary  language  "  in  all  departments  of  the. 
'J"'^  '  state  and  forbidding  the  translation  of  the  Scrq)tur6s  into  the  spoken  tongue. 
Meetings  of  students  wem  held,  the  populace  became  ezdted,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  occupy  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chamber  with  troops. 
The  Government  yielded  to  the  demand^  but  the  purists,  encouraged  by  their  success,  > 
proceeded  to  insist  that  the  employment  of  the  popular  language  in  schools  should  be 
proscribed  by  the  Constitution*,  and  their  leader,  Professor  Mistriotis,  issued  a  procla- 
mation declaring  thaix.  the  Immortal  Greek  language,  the  national  rehgion  and  the  race 
itself,  which  had  civilized  the  whole  world;  were  in  danger,  and  convoking  a  public  meet- 
ing to  consider  '^  whether  the  nation  would  consent  to  commit  suicide."  M.  Venizelos 
thereupon  took  prompt  action.  Troops  were  brought  up  from  Chialcis,  the  meeting  was 
prohibited,  and  the  prof essbr  was  brought  to  his  senses  by  a  notification  that  he  would 
be  prosecuted  for  sedition.    Tranquillity  was  immediately  restored. 

At  the  end  of  March  191  r  diplomatic  relations  between  Greece  and  Rumania,  which 
had  been  suspended  in  September  1905  owing  to  Rumanian  retaliation  for  outrages 
Qretce  and  Perpetrated  by  Greek  bands  on  the  Vlachs  of  Macedonia,  were  resumed 
HummnUu  '■  through  the  mediation  of  Russia  and  Italy.  On  April  2nd  M.  Venizelos 
The  r^w  announced  that  the  Government  had  decided  td  settle  the  Thessalian  land 
'mtioau  question  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  sale  by  the  landlords,  and  his  assur«  • 
ances  were  accepted  as  satisfacto^  by  the  Thessalian  deputies. 

On  March  22nd  the  Democratic  Cabinet  of  M.  Malinoff  in  Bulgaria  resigned  and 
was  succeeded  (March  29th)  by  a  coalition  minktry  representing  the  Nationalist  and 
Bad  ria'  Progressive  parties.  M.  Gueshoff ,  the  leader  of  the  former,  became  prime 
aewmtalM'  minister,  while  Dr.  Daneff,  the  Progressist  chief,  accepted  the  presidency 
try;  nviMiaa  of  the  Chamber.  The  new  government  endeavoured  to  initiate  a  policy 
^J^^"'  of  friendship  with  Turkey  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  the  violence  of  the 
Young  Turk  committees  in  Macedonia,  which  now  displayed  itself  in  a: 
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series  of  assftssinations  of.  Bulgarian  and  Greek  iipt«bles>  By  the:Ux>i^y  of.farte  the 
most  pacific  of  Bulgarian  governments  was  destined  to  make  war  on  Turkey  Uiike  fol> 
lowing  year.  In  July  the  Grand  Sobranye  was  convoked  to  make^certain  changes  in 
the  Constitution' resudting  for  the  most  part  from  the  proclamation  ^f  Bu^gariah  inde< 
pendence  in  190S. .  The  assumption  of  the  roya)  title  was  sanctipjaed,  s^d  the  Xing  and 
Government  were  entrusted  with  the  right  to  make<  secret  poUtical  treaties. 

•In  May  igii  ithe  decisioRi  of  the  Turkish  Government  to:  send  salaried  Cadis  or 
ecclesiastical  judges  tot  Ccete  caused  unbounded  excitement  in  the  island.    The  decision^ 
which  was  attributed  to  the  desire  qf  Turkey  to  uphold  the  "  sovereign  " 
^**^tf  dghts  recognised  by  the  Powers ift  the. preceding; year,  .\yas  approved  by 

tbe'cadi^      Great  Britain  but  deprecated  by  the  othqr  Prote^ting^  Pi^wera.   .  The  Cretans 
detemiined  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  Turkisb  functionades.by  force, 
and  the  Canea  Govemmeiikt  addrested  aprotest  to  the  Powers.  .  Eventuaily  the  Powers 
indnced  the  Porte  to  allow  the  qnestaon  to*  rest. 

'  The  sympathy  and  aid  extended  by  Montenegfo.to  theCathc^  Malifi$pri  or.  moun- 
taineers of  the  Albanian  districts  south  of  the  Montenegrin  frontier  in  their  revolt  against 
Mbaienegro:  the  methods  of  Young.  Turk  administration  (see  Tuelkby)  led  to.  critical 
thertvoii  '  relations  with  Turkey  diiuring  the  summer  of  ipiii:.  The  revolted  districts 
o'^«  .were  devastated  by. a. Turkish  army,  under  Sb4{ket,Targut  Pasha,  and 

'  ■'  large  nimihers  ol  rdug^es :passed  into  Montenegro^  where. they  met.. with  a 
hospitable  Deception,  while  Montenegrins  fought  in:  the  Albanian  ranks.  Eventually 
the  Porte  accepted  the  .greater -part  of  the  insuxgeiltB''. terms  (Aug.  2d),  and  better  rela- 
tions between  Montenegro  and  Turkey  were  brought  about  through  .Russia. 

The  outbreak  ol  War  between  Italy  and  Turkey  (Sept.  29,  19x1}  produced  some 
excitement  in  the  Balkans  and  led 'to.  military  measures.on  the  part  ol  all.  the  st^es  of 
War  between  the  Peninsula  in  response  to  the  mobilisation  of  the  Turkish  army.  .  It  was 
itmiy/utd  soon  realized,  however,  that  Italy  had  resolved  to  exclude  the  Balkans 
BNbtt^a  the '  ^^^^  ^^*  ^**  ^^  ^^^*  and  no  trouble  resulted  for  the  time  except  in  Crete, 
Balkaa  where  armed  meetings  were  held,;  a.  '^revolutionary  "  .Assembly  wa^  con- 

Siste9>  voked,.  and  deputijcs  wete  elescted  lor  the  Greek  Chamber*    The  deputies 

w«re  captured  on  their  departure  for  Athens  by^  an  armed.party  from  .the  international 
fleet  and  taken  toSuda  (Dec.  15th),.  whete  they  !w:ere. detained  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  (Jan.  3, 19 11). .  In  September  the  Powers  had  notihed  to  Bang  George  of  Greece 
their  decision  not  to  M  the  vacant  post:  of  High  Commissions  of  Crete. 

.  7pr^.— The  year  19 12  opened. gloomily  in  the.  Balkans.  .  The  possibility  that  the 
war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  might  bring  about. a  cataclyafti  in  the  Peninsula  was  by 
no  means  removed,  notwithstanding  the  neutriU  attitude  o£  the.  Balkan 
Siai^^i?  States,  but  the  principal  danger  lay  in  the  deplorable. condition  of.  Mace- 
Maotdaaiai  dodia.-  That  province,  abandoned  by  Europe,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
'^N'v**"  »f  aharchy;  pillage  and  murder  were,  everywhere  rife,  and  a  can^paign  of  sys- 
IuUjuk».  tematic  assas^nation  carried  out  by  the  local-  Young^  Turk  committees  led 
to  reiprisals on  tfae:paj:t  of  the  Christian  population.  The  Bulgwan,", Inter- 
nal Organization  "  resorted  to  a  sedestof  bomb  outragesi  and  a  massacre  of  Christians 
f611owed  at  Ishtib.  The  state  ci  affairs  in  Albania  and  Epirus  was  no  better;  the  Great 
Powers  looked  on  with:kidi£^erente,  and  the  conviction  was. brought  home  to  statesmen 
at  Athens,  Sofia. and  Belgrade,  that  nothing  but  the  concerted  action. of  the  Balkan  States 
could  end  an  intolerable  situation..  I  The  tendency  towards  a  combination  was  ^iiehgth- 
ened  by  a  meeting  of  the  heirs  apparent  pf  the  Balkan  kingdoms  at  Sofia  on  February 
md^y  when  Prince  Bdrii  of  Bulgaria  attained  his  majority.  The  definite  conclusion  of 
alliances!  between  Bulgaria  and  Servia  and  Bulgaria  and  Greece  followed  in  a  few  weeks» 
while  an  e»/en/e  was  arrived  at  between  them  and  Montenegro. 

*  The  .unrest  in  Crete  :was  kept  alive  by  a  decision  of  the  revolutionary  assembly  to 
send  depHities  to.  the  Greek  Chamber  (Feb.  2d),  and  by  aome  murder^  of  Moslem  peasants 
wMch  led  to!  a  warning  Note  from  the  Protecting  Powers.  Owing  to  the  quarrels  of 
Ittcal  politicians  a  state  of  chaos  resulted  in  the  island,  which  fon  some  days  (March 
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r 2th<^i 5th)  was  without  a  i^vemment.  At  the  end  <^-April,  notwithstanding  the  prohibi 
tion  of  the  Powers,  a  number  of  deputies  proceeded  to  Athens,  but  a  steamei  coaveying 

a  party  of  nineteen  was  intercepted  byH.M^S.  *^  Minerva,"  which  brought 
ct^ebe^  the  deputies  to  Suda,  where  they,  were  detained  on  board  as  prisoners  for 
capoies  Qnek.  tndre  than  a  montfa'(April  28th-June.6th)w  On  June  ist  the  deputies  at  Athens 

vainly  endeavoured  to -force  their  way  into  the  Chamber,. which  was  sur-r 
rounded  by  a  strong-  force  of  troops;  they  were  ultimately  induced  to  desist  from  their 
efforts  by  M.  Vaiizdos,  who  informed  them  that  the  Government  iiad  decided  to 
prorogue  the  Chamber  till  October  14th.  On  that  day  Greece  addressed  an  ultimatum 
to  Turkey,  and  the  long  protracted  Cretan  Question  found  a  practical  solution  in  thq 
admissi(m  of  the  deputies  to  the  Chamber.  Shortly  afterwards  M.  Dragoumis  was 
despatched  to-Caneato  take  over  the  government  in  the  nanae  of  King  George. 

*  On  July  ist  the  death  of  M.  MilovanoVich  (b.  1862),  Servian  prime  minister  and 
(since  1908)  minister  for  foreign  affaire,  took  place  at  Belgrade.  A- statesman  of  re- 
SmrviM:  markable  tact  and  shrewdness  and  a  highly  amiable  man,  who  in  early  life 

d^sdt  ^iM,  had  been  a  professor  of  law,  he  had  been  a  member  of  various  Cabinets,  and 
MHovMB'  ^as  Servian  delegate  to  the  Second  Hague  Conference.  He  was  succeeded 
ovJcA.  jj^  ^YiQ  premiership*  by  M.  Pashidi.  t 

During  the  summer  of  1912  the  condition  of  Macedonia  became  more  gravis ;  the 
state  of  anarchy  was  increased  by  a  mutiny  among  the  Turkish  troops  at  Monastir, 

which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  government  at.  Constantinople;  another 
TlMM^  revolt  broke  out  in  Albania;  fighting  was  resumed  on  the  Turco- Montenegrin 

(J^^   *        frontier,  and  a  massacre  following  the  explosion  of  some  bombs  took  place 

at  Kotchane,  which  aroused  the  utmost  indignation  in  Bulgaria.  Public 
attention  in  that  country  was  distracted  for  a  while  by  the  celebration  at  Tirnovo  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  King  Ferdinand's  pacific  reign  (Aug,  13th),  but  agitation  for  war 
with  Turkey  soon  broke  but  afresh^  Meanwhile  the  allied  Balkan  States,  having 
matured  their  military  plans,  determined  on  making  a  joint  Effort  to  seture  a  thorough- 
going measure  of  reforms  in  the  European  provinces  of  Tuck€;y- 

On  September  30th  the  allied  states  mobilized  all  their  forces  ^and  Turkey  responded 
by  a  similar  measure  on  the  following  day.    The  Powers  at  last  took  alarm  and  informed 

the  Balkan  governments  that  they  would  charge  themselves  with  the  intro- 
afwmr.  duction  of  reforms  in  European  Turkey  (Oct.   7th).    In  anticipation  of 

,.  Euroi)ean  intervention  the  Porte, had  already  revived  the  obsolete  Law  of 

the  Vilayets  of  1880  (Oct.  4th).  Neither  the  promises  of  the  Powers  nor  the  Turkish  Law 
seemed  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  allied  states.  On  October  13  they  addressed  identic 
Notes  to  Turkey  demanding  a  far-reaching  series  of  reforms.  The  Porte  refused  to 
reply,  and  on  October  Ijt^  broke  of!  telatioris  yith'Servia  and  Bulgaria;  an  effort  was 
made  to  detach  Greece  fi;6m  the  alliance  by  an  ofFet  of  the  sovereignty  of  Cxete  and  of 
long-^refused  railway  communication  with  Europe.  Greece,  however,  delivered  an 
ultimatum  demanding  the  revocation  of  an  embargo  laid  on  Greek  vessels  in  Turkish 
fiorts  (Oct.  T4th).  On  the  i8th  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Servia  declared  war.  Their  action 
had  been  anticipated  by  .King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  who  on  October  9th  invaded 
Albaniai*  (J.  D.  Bourchi£r.) 

Gksece' 

.  The  population  was  estimated  in  1910  as  2,631,952.  In  1909-12  a  marked  economic 
inlprovemcnt  throughout  the  country,  largely  due  to  good  harvests,  was  Manifested  by 
extension  of  trade,  increased  railway  ttaffic,  development  of  the  irierchahit  niavy,  and  the 
stability  of  the  eJcchange,  the  drachma  having  remained  steady  at  par.  • 

Constitution. — A  new  Constitution  cime  in  force  on  July  1,1911.  The  m^ost  import 
tant  provisions  and  changes  were:  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  State,  with  the  double 
function  of  that  of  a  consultative  body  to  assist  in  drafting  bills  to  be  presented  to  the 

*  See  Part  I :  sect.  i.  for  an  account  of  the  war,  and  of  the  international  crisis  and  peace 
proposals. 

*  See  £.  5.  xii,  4*8. 
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Chamber  and  to  revise  new  laws  and  decrees,  and  that  of  a  supreme  court  for  annulling 
decisions  and  acts  contrary  to  law  and  dealing  generally  with  administrative  abuses. 
It  established  the  principal  of  the  irremovability  of  public  officials  during  good  behaviour 
thus  striking  a  blow  at  political  jobbery.  It  widened  the  electoral  law,  and  reduced 
the  age  qualification' of  deputies  from  thirty  to  twenty-five  years.  Several  modifications 
in  the  procedure  of  the  Chamber  have  been  introduced,  such  as  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  deputies  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum,  and  new  regulations  under  which 
billd  can  be  passed  into  laws.  The  Chamber  must  meet  annually  for  not  less  than  three, 
nor  more  than  six  months.  The  power  of  verification  of  the  mandates  of  deputies  vvas 
transferred  from  the  Chamber  to  a  special  tribunal.  Other  modifications  include  the 
transfer  of  the  cost  of  primary  instruction  from  the  local  authorities  to  the  state^  and 
an  article  permitting  the  appdntment  of  foreigners,  to  the  government  services. 

I^giskUion. — Other  measures  passed  during  ipii  were:  judicial  reforms  tending  to 
facilitate  and  accelerate  legal  procedure;  the  introduction. of  an  income  tax;  and  the  imposi* 
tion  of  a  new  tax  on  arable  land.  Income  is  assessed  for  taxation  on  the  rent  of  the  resioence 
of  the  taxpayer;  incomes  below^  £i6o  are  exempt,  as  well  as  the  first  £160  of  incomes  above 
that  amount,  white  deduction  is  made  at  the  rate  of  £15  for  every  member  of  the  family 
above  five  in  number  living  under  the  same  roof;  incomes  from  £160  to  £4000  are  taxed  on 
a  sliding  scale,  and  all  incomes  above  £4000  are  taxed  3  per  cent. 

1  he  tax  on  the  produce  of  arable  land,  to  replace  the  old  tax  on  ploughing  animals,  met 
with  great  opposition.  It  is  imposed  on  cereals  of  all  kinds,  and.  amounts  to  5  per  cent 
of  the  produce,  after  deducting  a  certain  amount  for  each  household.  It  may  be  paid 
either  in  kind  or  specie.  When  land  is  let  on  the  miiayer  system,  as  is  the  common  practice, 
the  tax  varies  from  a  minimum  of  2.4  per  cent  paid  bv  the  tenant  farmer  to  7  per  cent  paid 
by  the  landlord,  or  10  per  cent  if  an  absentee  landlord.  Owners  of  land  proaucing  less  than 
70  bushels  of  cereals  or  10  cwts.  of  beans,  peas,  etc.  are  partially  or  wholly  exempt. 

Agriculture. — The  government  has  taken  various  steps  to  promote  agriculture  and  to 
better  the  condition*  of  the  peasants.  Foreign  experts  have  been  engaged  to  organize 
different  branches  of  agriculture,  and  efforts. have  been  made  to  drain  marshes,  improve 
watercourses,  and  build  roads,  k  new  law  has  been  passed  <o  reform  municipal  administration. 
Under  this  law  each  village  forms  a  distinct  unit  of  local  government. 

Of  the  cultivated  area  about  1,200,000  acres  are  under  cereals,  1,200,000  acres  fallow 
lands,  5,000,000  acres  meadows  and  pastures,  and  2,025,000  acres  under  woods  and  forests. 

The  area  under  the  chief  crops  and  their  yield  in  191 1  were: —    . 


- 

Area 

(acres). 

Yield 

(cwts.) 

Afea 

(acres). 

Yield 

(cwts.) 

Wheat     . 
Maize 

965,000 
300,000 

5,600,000 
2,600,000 

Oats 

Rye    ..... 

37.500 
10,000 

290,000 
70,000 

There  were  about  12,000  acres  under  cotton,  and  efforts  were  being  made  to  encourage 
cotton  plantation  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  product.  There  were  about  40,000 
acres  under  vineyards,  and  the  wine  produced  in  19 11  amounted  to  6,555,000  gallons.  The 
olive  crop  of  191 1  was  one  of  the  best  ever  produced,  amounting  to  83,563  tons  of  olives,  and 
the  yield  of  olive  oil  was  21,044,000  gallons.  In  loio-ii  the  currant  crop  amounted  to 
144,196  tons,  and  that  of  1911-12  to  i$5,ooo  tons,  of  which  113,000  tons  were  exported. 

Minerals^ — ^The  mineral  output  of  Greece  in  1910  was:  iron,  608,349  tons;  lead,  18^07 
tons;  magnesite,  48,^13  tons;  sulphur,  51,531  tons;  zinc,  37,108  tons;  manganese  iron, 
35,594  tons;  iron  pyrites,  27,557  tons;  emery,  8000  tons;  chromite,  7000  tons;  lignite,  1500 
tons;  manganese,  1287  tons;  nickel  185  tons;  copper,  91  tons;  marble,  100,668  cubic  feet. 

The  value  of  all  minerals  extracted  is  estimated  at  £970,729.  The  produce  of  the  blast 
furnaces  was:    calcined  zinc,  27,567  tons;  magnesite,  19*294  tons;  and  lead,  16,573  tons. 

Army. — The  task  of  reorganizing  the  army  was  undertaken  in  1911-12,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  French  military  mission  under  General  Eydoux.  In  191 1  the  peace 
strength  amounted  to  1889  officers  and  29,361  men,  and  the  war  strength  to  about 
115,000  men.  .  In  1912  a  new  law  came  into  force,  under  which  the  war  strength  was 
to  be  raised  to  about  200,000  men^  and  it  was  reckoned  that  the  second  reverse  and  the 
national  guard  would  add  another  50,000  men.  Military  service  was  fixed  to  begin  at 
the  completion  of  the  nineteenth  year,  instead  of  the  twenty-first  as  before,  the  term  of 
service  in  the  active  army  being  two  years.  Large  sums  of  money  were  spent  for  pro- 
viding the  army  with  modern  armaments,  and  £1,000,000  was  provided  in  191 2  to 
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complete  the  scfaeme  of  veoTganization.    An  additional  £3,000,000  was  estimated  for 
during  1912  and  19 13  as  extraordinary  expenditure  on  the  army  and  navy. 

Navy, — The  reorganization  of  the  navy  was  also  undertaken  under  a  British  naval 
mission  headed  by  Rear-Admiral  Lionel  G.  Tufnell,  who  was  appointed  in  April  191 1. 
The  only  modem  vessels  prior  to  October  1912  were:  i  armoured  cruiser  of  10,000 
tons  displacement,  built  in  1910;  8  fast  destroyers,  built  in  1907;  4  torpedo  boats;  and  t 
submarine.  There  were  besides  three  battleships  of  4800  tons  displacement  each/ 
built  in -.1889-90.  The  personnel  numbered  about  4000  men.  A  building  programme 
was  provided  for  so  as  to  add  to  the  fleet  2  armoured  cruisers,  12  destroyers,  10  torpedo 
boats,  and  2  submarines,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £5,000,000  to  be  spread  over  ten  years; 
in  191 2,  I  armoured  cruiser,  t  submarine  and  9  torpedo  boats  were  udder  construction. 
In  October  19 1 2  Greece  added  to  her  navy  4  torpedo  boats  which  had  been  built  in  British 
sliipyards  for  the  Argentine  government. 

Finance, — ^The  estimates  of  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1911-1912  we^e^— 

1912        .        •        . 


Revenue    . 
Expenditure 


£5.745.000 
5,698,000 


r~ ~ — • ~ ■ ■ • . 

The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  in  191 1  were:  Public  Debt,  £1,342 ,832:  Arniy,  £852,481; 
Navy,  £340,688 ;  Education,  £244,814;  Mmistry  of  the  Interior,  £547,604.  At  the  end  of  191  r 
the  external  debt  amounted  to  i32»493i3^* 

Trade. — ^The  trade  figures*  as  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the.tbtals  for  the  triennial 
periods  1902-04,  1905-07,  and  1908-10,  showed  a  steady  progress: — 


: 

1902-04 

1905-07 

1908-10 

Imports 

Exports 

£16,470,400 
10,250,000 

£17,420,000 
^   12,994,000 

£18,028,000 
13.998.000 

Total 

£26,720,400 

£30,414,000 

£32,026,000 

Of  the  total  trade  for  1902-10  Great  Britain  supplied  30  per  cent  of  the  imports  and 
took  16.7  per 'cent  of  the  exports. 

The  im(x>rta  were  valued  at  £6,340,000  in  1910,  and  £6,888,000  in  191 1;  the  exports  at 
£5.502,000  in  1910  and  £5,636,000  in  i^ii. 

The  value  of  the  trade  with  the  principal  countries  for  1908  and  1909  is  shown  as  follows: — 


Country 


Imports  from  (in  £1000). 


United  Kingdom 
Russia 

Austria-Hu  ngary 
Germany 
Turkey  ,      . 
France  , 
United  States  . 
Italy 


1908 

1909 

X908 

1909- 

'% 

1.245 

1,064 

1.015 

1,071 

89 

57 

708 

691 

S07 

-410 

589 

491 

406 

406 

568 

465 

229 

255 

431 

382 

449 

305 

287 

»87 

242 

349 

240 

236 

367 

224 

Exports  to  (in  £1000). 


The  staple  article  of  export  from  Greece  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  currants,  the  value 
of  which  amounted  to  £1,716,106  in  191 1. 

The  chief  articles  01  import  and  export  in  19 10  and  191 1  were: — 


Imports  (in  £1000). 

1910 

1911 

Exports  (in  £1000). 

1910 

1911 

Agricultural  products     . 

2.045 

2,251 

Agricultural  products    . 
Minerals  and  ores    . 

2,503 

3.024 

Yarns  and  tissues 

861 

820 

1.035 

965 

Minerals  and  ores     .     . 

773 

I, III 

Wines  and  spirits 

765 

730 

Metals       .      .     <     .     . 

360 

275 

Oil  and  olives     .     .     . 

73S 

373 

Chemicals    ....     .     , 

294 

^ 

Animal  products 

215 

220 

Fishery  products 

3*1 

Forest  products 

94 

163: 

Animal  products 

239 

245 

Fishery  products 

,    .57 

37 
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CantmunUalions, — la  loii  there  were  94K.tnilea  of  railways  open  for  traffic.  The  mer- 
chant navy  of  Greece-  has  largely  increased  during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  1911  included 
348  steamer^^^  of  3^3,446  tons,  and  nearly  1000  sailing  vessels  of  about  200,000  tons.  In 
roil,  2727  vessels  of  3,79;^ ,997  tons  entered  the  port  of  Piraeus,  which  has  some  three-fifths 
of  the  tot^l  shipping  of  Greece.'  Severalimprovements  have  been  earned  out  fiere.  Two 
new  dry  dock^navse  been  built,  the. quays  harve  been  reconatntcted  to  give  tfcem  a  depth  of 
28  feet,  and  aeveral  J^ties  have  been  prolonged  and, widened..  .A. new  quay  for  the  Piraeus- 
Larissa  railway  wa$  in  1912  under  construction.  Improvements  have  alpo  been  carried 
out  at  several  dth^r  ports.  During  1912  the  government  proposed  to  spend  about  £600,000 
for  harbour  imptx>vements  ahd  for  building  roads.  '       (O.  Biulliant.) 

Btjlgawa^ 
AcGording  to  the  census  taken  on  December  31 ,  1910,  Bulgaria  hstd  a  poptdation  of 
4i329^i^  inhabitants)  showing  an  increase  o£  293^533  inhabitants  over  that  of  1900. 
Of  these  3,203,810  were  Bulgarians,  488,010  Turks,  98,004  Gipsies,  75,7^3  ^Rumanians, 
$3,487  Greeks,  37,663  Jews  .and  68,^28  of  other  nationalities.  The  census  population 
of  the  principal  towns  was:  Sofia,  102,769;  Philippopolis,  47,929;  Varna,  41,317;  Rust- 
chuk,  35,823;  Sliven,  25,141;  Plevna,  23,081;  Shumla,  22,197;  Stara-Zagora,  21,947; 
Tatar-Pazarjik,  18,081 ;  Dobritch,'i  7,156;  Vidin,  16,473;  Yamboli,  ^5,954;  Vratza,  15,179; 
Haskovoj  15,095;  Burgas,  15,008;;  Sistova/ 13,063;  and  Truoyo,  12^625. 

Educaiion.-:-:ln  1909-10.  there,  were  3786  elementary  schools  with  8697  teachers  and 

t30,oii  pupils;  and  474' secondary  and  special  schools  witb^  2352  teachers  and  67,801  pupils, 
n  1910-ri  the  University  of  Sofia  was  attended  by  1673  stadents. 

Finance, -r—Thfi  estin^ted  revenue  for  191 1  was  £7,137,000;  and  for  1912,  £7,543.ooo- 
The  estimated  expenditure  for  1911  was  £7,1.35,000;  and  for  19 12  £7,462,000'.  The  budget 
of  xoii  however  closed  with  a  surplus  of  nearly  £500,000.    "  • 

For  loi  I  the  chief  branches  of  expenditure  were:  Public  Debt,  £1,617,000;  War,  £1,585,- 
000,  or 'about  2^  per  cent  of  the  whole  budget;"  PubKc  Works,  £1,215,000;  Public  Instruction 
3^944,000;  and  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  £418,000.  At  the  beginning  of  1912  the  debt  con- 
sisted of  £24,240,000  consolidated  debt  and  £1,900,000  floating  debt.  In  the  autumn  of' 
191^  a  new  loan  of  £7,200,000  was  under  con^eration. 

i4ff»y. —^Before  war  brpke  out  in  October  1912,  the  Bulgarian  army  was  already 
highly  thought  p£  in  nailitary  circles.  Service  V^s  pbligatQfy  for  Christians  from  20  to 
46  years  old,  with  certain  exemptions,  or  from  17  in  war  tii^e;  the  annual  ];ecruit  contin- 
gent being  26,700^  of  whcnn  17,000  went  to  tJse  infantry.  S^nniCe  with- the  colours  was 
for  two  years  in  the  infantry,  and  three  in  other 'arms;  in  the  reserve  of  the  active  army, 
18  years  for  infantry  and  16  for  6ther  arms,  with  a  fortnight's'  anntial  training;  in  the 
militia — ist  baUy  infantry  3  years,  other  arms  4,  with  one  to  three  weeks  annual  training; 
2nd  batif  3  years  all  arms,  with  3  to  7  days  training.  The  peace  est,ablishment  was 
6o,oooj  organized  in  9  divisions  of  2  brigades  of  2  regiments  each,  the  units  being  36  infan- 
try, 1 1  cavalry,  9  artillery,  and  3  mountain  artillery  regiments,  3  fortress  artillery  bat- 
talions of  engineers.  The  total  war  strength  w^  estimated  at  400,000;  it  was  calcidated 
that  a  first  line  of  200,000  to  250,000  with  700  guns  was  available,  besides  18  reserve 
regiments,  36  battalions  ist  ban  militia,  36  half-battalions  2nd  ban.  The  infantry  were 
armed  with  the  Mannlicher  8'-cm.  1895  magazine  rifle;  cavalry  with  swords  Oances  for 
certain  regiments)  and  1890  Mannlicher  carbine;  artillery  with  Maxim  machine-guns, 
shielded  Schneider-Canet  field-guns,  and  Creuzot  12-cm.  howitzers. 

'Agriculture, — Agriculture  forms  the  chief  ordinary  occupation  of  fully  five^sevenths  of 
the  population.  Of  the  total  area  of  23,797,000  acres,  7,73JJ,000,  are.  under  crops  and  grass, 
1,576,000  arable  land  not  cultiyated|  and. 7,602,000  under  woods  and  forests.  The  area 
under  the  chief  crops  and  their  yield  in  1910  were: — 


Area  in  1000  acres 
Yield  in  loob  cwts 


1\Tieat 


M     I  ■     ■  .1     I    ■        lull 


2,720 

■  .^11  I   Til 


Maize. ' 


-t— 


1,680 
20,780, 


Barley. 


609 
6,749 


Rye. 


555. 

I  TT      lit      t  ■)»  « 


Oats. 


481 
3.760 


About  206,000  acres  are  under  vineyards,  and  18,000  acres  under  rose  gardens,  attar 
of  roses  being  an  important  manufacture.  The  value  of  the  cereal  crops  harvested  during 
1910  amounted  to  £15,500,000.    The  harvest  of  1910  was  good  and  that  of  191 1  still  better. 

*  See  £.  B.  iv,  774. 
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In  1905  there,  were  1,695,533  cattle,  476,872  buffaloes,  .8,130^997  .$heep»*iT384.Jt 1 6  goats, 
46&1333  pigs,  533,271  horses,  124,080  asses,  and.  1 1, 947  mules.  - 

industries. — Native  mdustries,  though  in  an  earl>r  stage  of  development,  have  shown  a 
steady  progress  both  in  number  and  emciency.  Theirgrowth  has  been  fostered  by  a  high 
protective  tariff  and  by  the  law  for  encouragement  of  native  industries  which  ^rapts  them 
custom  exemptions  and  special  railway  rebates.  In  1909  there  were  256  factories  in  opera- 
tion, representing  a  capital  of  £2,500,000  and  a n  annual  output  of  nearly  £3 ,000^000.  Amongst 
these  were  61  textile  factories  whose  annual  output  exceeded  £650,000;  98  foodstuff  s  factoriep 
i  ncluding  flour- mills^  bceweries,  and  distilleries ;  22  tanneries;  1 6  metal  works;  25  chemical  works, 
including:  those  producing  attar  of  roses,  soap,  and  explosives;  18  woodwork  factories;  and  3 
paper  miUs^.    Sugar  refineries  have  recently  been  estaiilished. 

Trade. — The  Imports  were  valued  in  1910  at  £7,Q93,000j  and  in  19H  at  £7,894,000; 
the  Exports  in  1910  at  £5,164,000,  and  in  1911  at  £7,385,000, 

The  folio  wing,  table  shows  the  trade  with  the  principal  countries:*— 


Country. 


Urutcd  Kingdom  and  British  Pos- 
sessions   .      .     ,.      .      ,      , 
Austria- Hungary   .     .     .     j     . 
Germany     ....... 

prance   .     ^ 

Turkey 

Belgium       ,      .      ,      .      .      ..     . 
Other  Countries 


Imports  from  (in  £1000) 


1910. 


907. 

l»9P3 

i»364 
614 

841 

340 
1,123 


J9n. 


1.999 
1,885 

1*590 

987 
639 

202 

1,392. 


Eixports  to  (in  £1000) 


1910. 


6J3 
313 
5^ 
362 

1,771 
838 
698 


1911. 


969 
423 
916 

445 
1,168 

2,151 
1,313 


In  1910  the  chief  articles  of  import  wefe:  cottons,  £1,973,000;  iron,  £931,000;  machinery, 
£791,000;  leather,  £367,000;  coal,  £132,000.  The  chief  exports  were:  wheat,  £1,500,060? 
maize  £539,000;  live  stock,  £292,000;  attar  of  roses,  £231^000,  and  hides  and  skins  £154,006. 

A  better  idiea  of  the  expansion  and  the  possibilities  of  Bulgariian  trade  may  be  obtained 
perhaps  from  a  comparison  of  the  total  triennial  figures  for  1902-4,  1905-7,  and  1908-16:^— 


• 

1902-04 

. 4 «..  ■ .  ...t ........  ■ — ._— 

"  1905-07 

1908-10 

Imports       ....... 

Exports 

£1 1,309,4^0 
14,776,060 

£14,214,530 
■  15,525.156 

£18.765,530 
14,114,880     : 

Total 

26,685,480 

29,7^9,680 

32,880,410 

--r- ^ — ^ — ^- — — -^  -  ■-  .-..«- — _ T  V   V  —  T—   ^  ¥    X —      —      ■    T       ■         -  ^  w  •   • ■ -~ ■ "■--    —    -    r   ' — . ' — ■!--  .— »-.^         ■  ^^^^.^_ 

Of  the  total  imports  during  1902-10,  Austria-Hungary  supplied  rather  over  25  %,  the  British 
Empire  16.6  %,  Germany  16.7  %.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  total  was  done,  however,  withTuricey, 
Servia,  Greece  and  Montenegro.  Belgium  took  the  largest  share  of  exports,  22  %;  the  British 
Empire  coming  next  with  rather  over  14%. 

Railways. — In  191 1  Bulgaria  had  1270  rti.  of  railways  open  for  traffic,  while  nearly  200  m. 
were  under  construction,  the  most  important  being  the  line  from  Mezdra  to  the  port  of 
Vidin.  Several  other  lines  have  been  surveyed  and  orders  ^iven  for  construction.  These 
include  lines  from  Sofia  to  Karlovo,  and  thence  to  SHven  with  a  branch  from  Karlovo  to 
Philippopolis;  from  Nikopolis  to  Pleyna  and  from  Plevna  to  Gabrovo;  from  Yamboli  to 
Kizil' Agatch,  not  far  from  the  Turkish  frontier;  and  from  Silistria  to  Kaspitchan. 

Harbour  Improvements. — Large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  for  the  improvement  of 
the  harbours  of  Burgas,  Varna,  Rustbhuk  and  Vidin,  and  a  new  harbour  was  in  I912  shortly 
to  be  constructed  dt  Lom  on  the  Danube.  In  1910  6838  vessels  of  1,990,000  tons  entered 
and  6820  of  1,988,000  tons  cleared  at  the  Black  Sea  ports,  and  10,092  vessels  of  1,905,600 
tons  entered  and  10,078  of  1,903,000  cleared  at  the  Danube  ports.  (O.  Brilliant.) 

Rumania^ 

Tiie  estimated  population  in  1911  was  7,086,000,  There  were  299,867  births,  17.9,072 
deaths*  and  74,550  marriage^.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths— 1204 79 s^-^as  the 
highest  ever  lecorded.  The  cotintry  is  essentially  agricultural,  and  the  fine  harvests  of 
1909,  1910,  and  1911  were  accompanied  by  a  great  development  of  trade  and  industry^ 
and  by  eixtensive  building  of  public  works.  Numerous  banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions were  founded  in  these  years,  while  all  the  older  institutions  increased  their  capital. 
An  insurance  law  has  been  adopted  against  sickness,  accidents,  and  invalidity,  which 
combines  the  principles  of  the  German  and  English  laws. 

*  See  £.  .5.  xxiii,  827.  ..;,:;! 
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EducaHon.-^Accordlng  to  a  special  census  return  taken  in  1909,  60.16  per  cent  of  the 
population  over  7  years  of  age  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  1909-10  tnere  were  5074 
elementary  schools  with  7780  teachers,  and  584,935  pupils.  The  number  of  children  ol 
school  age  was  938,456.  In  1907-08  there  were  57  secondary  schools  with  1034  teachers 
and  15.711  pupils,  while  9585  pupils  attended  other  technical  and  special  schools.  In  1909-10 
the  university  of  Bucharest  was  attended  bv  3398  students,  and  tnat  of  Jassy  by  920. 

Finance. — ^The  estimates  of  1911-12  balanced  at  £i9,i36,<xx)  revenue  and  expenditure, 
and  those  for  1912-13  at  £20,225,000.  But  the  budget  of  1911-12  closed  wfth  a  realised 
surplus  of  over  £4,000,000.  The  chief  branches  of  estimated  expenditure  in  1912-15  were: 
Army,  £2,977,000;  Worship  and  Public  Instruction,  £1,928,000;  Interior,  £3,833,000;  Finance, 
£8,280,000;  and  Justice,  ^[441,000.  The  public  debt  amounted  to  £63,068,413  on  March  31, 
191 1,  and  the  charge  for  mterest  and  redemption  to  £3,544,180. 

Army, — By  a  law  passed  in  1910  the  time  of  active  service  was  fixed  at  2  years  in  the  in- 
fantry and  3  years  in  the  other  services.  The  army  was  organized  in  5  complete  army  corps 
— a  new  army  corps  having  been  created  in  the  Dobrudja  with  headquarters  at  Constanza 
— and  2  cavalry  divisions.  In  1911  the  peace  strength  of  the  army  was  4405  officers  and  staff, 
93,644  men»  20,839  horses,  and  460  guns.  The  effective  war  strength  was  reckoned  at 
7600  officers,  280,000  men  and  650  guns. 

Agriculture. — Of  the  total  area  of  32,153,600  acres,  14,909,802  acres  were  under  cultiva- 
tion in  1911;  1,297,400  acres  fallow  lands;  2,504,600  acres  pastures;  1,213,000  acres  mead- 
ows; 456,500  acres  vineyards  and  orchards,  and  6,935,000  acres  under  forests. 

The  figures  for  area  (in  1000  acres)  of  the  chief  crops  and  their  yield  (in  1000  bushels) 
in  191 1  were:  Wheat,  acres  4825,  yield  90,827;  Maize,  acres  5213,  yield  107,288;  Barley, 
acres  1268,  yield  25,348;  Oats,  acres  1003,  yield  25,411;  Rye,  acres  329,  yield  4835;  Sugar 
Beet  (1910),  acres  32,  yield  303,184  tons;  Plums  (1910),  acres  182,  yield  5,838,026  cwts.; 
Vineyards,  acres  2 1  A,  yield  21,868,000  gallons.  The  value  of  all  agricultural  products  in  19 10 
and  191 1  amounted  to  £52,185,000  and  £55,766,000  respectively. 

Special  efforts  have  oeen  made  during  the  last  few  years  to  develop  sericulture,  but  with- 
out much  success.  In  191 1,  341651  persons  were  engaged  in  sericulture,  and  the  production 
of  silk  cocoons  was  386,800  lbs. 

Minerals. — ^Although  the  petroleum  industry  is  of  recent  development,  Rumania  already 
ranks  fourth  among  the  petroleum-producing  countries.  In  1910  and  191 1  t]ie  production 
amounted  to  i  ,352,407  tons  and  i  ,544,072  tons,  as  compared  with  250,000  in  1900.  The  export 
from  the  refineries  amounted  to  585,862  tons  in  1910,  and  679,399  tons  in  191 1.  The  capital 
invested  in  petroleum  undertakings  up  to  1910  amounted  to  £15,000,000. 

In  1^12  the  eovernment  decided  to  build  a  pipe-line  for  the  transportation  of  petroleum 
from  Baicoi  in  the  Prahova  district,  where  the  principal  wells  are  now  worked,  to  the  seaport 
of  Constanza.     Provisions  were  also  made  for  connecting  other  districts  by  branches. 

In  iQio  the  output  of  salt  was  126,607  tons. 

Trade. — The  imports  were  valued  at  £14,732,000  in  1909,  and  £16,388,000  in  1910; 
the  exports  at  £18,602,260  in  1909,  and  £24,660,000  in  1910. 

.  The  following  table  shows  the  trade  with  the  principal  countries: 


Country. 


Germany     . 
Austria-Hungary 
United  Kingdom 
France  . 
ltSL\y      .      .      . 
Belgium 
Netherlands 
Turkey  . 


Imports  from  (in  £1,000). 


1909. 


4.985 
3431 

2t31I 

947 

707 
464 

214 

464 


19 10. 


5.529 

3.919 
2,271 

1,025 
870 

559 
233 

554 


Exports  to  (in  £1,000). 


1909. 


1,064 
4,601 
1.386 
1,100 

1.359 

4.851 

1.979 
858 


1910. 


972 

1.491 
1.341 
1.875 
2,745 
9.050 

3,964 
744 


In  1910  the  chief  articles  of  import  were;  cottons,  £2,648,000;  woollens,  £1,450,000; 
silk  goods,  £601,000;  metals  and  metalware,  £3,959.000;  macninery,  £1,^69,000;  carriages, 
£451,000;  chemicals  and  medicineis,  £331,000;  leather  and  leather  goods,  £597,000;  ear- 
ments,  millinery  and  fancy  goods,  £829,000;  rubber  and  rubber  goods  £302,000.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  were:  grain  (wheat,  maize,  flour,  etc.),  £19,500,000;  vegetables  and  seeds, 
£1,390,000;  timber,  £1,098,000;  petroleum  and  products,  £1,556,000;  cattle,  £238,000; 
hides  and  skins,  £119,000;  wool,  £92,000. 

Communications. — In  191 2  Rumania  had  2230  m.  of  state-owned  railways,  and  about 
200  m.  of  privately-owned  railways. 

In  191 1  the  merchant  navy  consisted  of  572  vessels  of  167,511  tons,  of  which  94  vessels 
of  22,893  tons  were  steamers. 

In  1910,  36,737  vessels  of  11,028,482  tons  entered,  and  ^6,729  vessels  of  11,058,707  tons 
cleared  at  all  the  Rumanian  ports,  and  of  these  2761  vessels  of  3,504,342  tons  Centered  and 
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9750  vessels  of  3,5111487  tons  cleared  at  the  seaports.  Of  1307  voBsels  of  3,374493  tons 
which  left  the  Danube  (at  Sulina)  in  1910,  461  vessels  of  14030,493  tons  were  Bntish. 

Among  works  lately  undertaken  to  develop  the  seaport  of  Constantza  are  the  construc- 
tion of  a  slip  for  ships,  opened  in  1913;  the  addition  of  8  petroleum  reservoirs^  and  the  build- 
ing of  three  grain  elevators  Great  works  have  been  started  for  improving  tne  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Danubian  ports  of  Galatz  and  Braila. 

See  H.  Le  Pointe,  La  Moumanie  Moderne  (Paris,  19 10).  (O.  JBriU'IANT.) 

Servia* 

Acccording  to  the  census  taken  on  December  31,  19 10,  Servia  had  a  population  of 
3,911,701,  showing  an  increase  of  417,931  over  that  of  1900.  Of  the  total  population 
3,528,81^  lived  in  the  country  and  only  382,883  in  towns. 

The  census  population  of  the  chief  to^^s  was:  Belgrade,  90,890;  Ntsh,  24,949;  Kraguye- 
vats,  18,452;  Leskovats,  14,236;  Pozharevats,  13,41 1 ;  Shabats,  13,100;  Vranya,  1 1439;  and 
Pirot,  10,737. 

Education. — In  1009  there  were  1296  elementary  schools  with  2584  teachers  and  138,434 
|yupils,  and  30  secondary  schools  with  393  teachers  and  7317  pupils.  In  19IO-1 1  the  univer- 
sity of  Belgrade  was  attended  by  IQ35  students. 

.  Finance, — ^The  estimated  revenue  for  191 1  was  £4,895458,  and  for  1913  £5,230,588; 
Expenditure  (1911)  £4,803,262,  (1012)  £5,210,588.  The  budget  of  1911  however  closed 
witn  a  surplus  of  £400,000.  The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  in  191 2  were:  Public  Debt, 
£1,299,248;  Army,  ji,  181, 102;  Public  Works,  £731,693;  Public  Instruction,  £33i,i25; 
Ministrv  of  the  Interior,  £196,593;  Ministry  of  Justice,  £131,476.  On  January  i,  191 3,  the 
public  debt  amounted  to  £36,362,340. 

Agriculture. — Of  the  total  area  of  .11,930,740  acres,  about  4,750,000  acres  are  under 
cultivation,  and  over  3,800,000  acres  are  forests.     The  following  are  the  fi^^ures  for  the 
principal  crops  in  191 1  for  area  (in  looo  acres)  and  yield  (in  1000  cwts):    Matze^  ai^a  1492, 
.  .J  ^.  i^r^i^g^^  3pg2  Q^i^  yield  8000;  Barley,  area  375,  yield  3000;  Oats^  area  343,  yield 

area  Ii6,  yield  750;  Potatoes,  area  30,  yield  ispo;  Plums  (1910),  area  375,  yield 

(1000  gals.)     About  32,000  persons  are  engaged 


yield  13,000;  Wheats  area  971,  yield  8000;  Barley,  area  375,  yiejd  3000;  Oats,  area  343,  yield 

1500;  Kye,  area  Ii6,  yield  750;  Potatoes,  ai 

6000;  vineyards  (1910),  area  87,  ^ield  310 

in  sericulture,  and  the  export  or  silk  cocoons  was  valued  at  £35,224  in  1910.    On  DecemT)er 


31,  1910  there  were  957,918  heads  of  cattle;  3,808,815  sheep;  627,427  goats;  863,544  pigs; 
and  152,617  horses. 

Trade. — A  comparison  of  the  total  [triennial  figures  for  1902-04,  1905-07,  and  1908-10 
shows  the  progress  of  Servian  trade: — 

1902-4  1905*07 

Imports £6,569,000  6,821,000 

Exports  .     .     ...      .                  7,770,000  9,004,000 


1908-10 

9,196,000 
10,626,000 


14,339,000  15,835,000  19,823,000 

The  imports  were  valued  at  £3,941403  in  1909  and  £3,387,836  in  1910;  the  exports  at 
£3.7i9»270  in  1909.  £3.9^5.521  in  1910,  and  £4,676,640  in  1911. 

The  following  table  gives  the  trade  with  the  principal  countries: — 


\k      i.i« 


Country. 


Germany 

Austria-tiungary   .... 
United  Kingdom  and  Colonies 

Turkey 

France 

Italy 

Russia   . 


Imports  from 


1909. 


£1,154.068 
711,894 

303.409 
194.224 

141.460 
93,806 

77.294 


1910. 


£1,399.033 
645.930 

456,997 
337.382 
144,144 

145.798 
72,925 


Expoitfrto 


1909. 


£623,-79^1 

1,163,866 

5*696 

878,967 

97,172 
131,864 

81s 


1910. 


£876,594 

712,875 
66,893 

938.837 
47,644 
42.786 

541 


Austria-Hungary  during  1903-10  provided  40  per  cent  of  the  total  Servian  imports,  and 
took  nearly  half  the  exports,  but  the  tariff  war  which  began  in  1908  greatly  affecteq  the  trade 
with  the  Dual  Monarchy.  The  exports  from  Austria-Hungary  greatly  diminished  while 
those  from  Germany  showed  considerable  increase.  A  new  commercial  treaty  with  Austrla- 
Hunffary  came  into  force  in  191 1. 

Army. — Since  1908  great  efforts  had  been  made  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the.  army. 
Under  a  system  of  obligatory  service,  the  forces  consisted  in  ij)|3  of  an  active  arfnv,  organ- 
ised in  three  bans,  and  a  militia  for  home  defence.  The  active  army  represented  a  peace 
footing  of  34,000,  but  on  a  war-footing  it  was  expected  that  315,000  could  take  the  field. 
The  infantry  were  armed  with  the  Mauser  1900  rifle  (3d  bant  Koka  Mauser  1886;  yd  ban, 
Berdan) ;  and  the  artillery  were  equipped  with  the  Schneider  1908  Q.F.  fieki-gun. 

1  See  £  .B.  zxiv,  687. 
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Raihtf^y 5. ^^^rvisL -has  875  iti.'  of  milways  open  for  traffic,  of  which  155  tn.  were  fouik 
in  1911  and  170  m.  in  19I2*  On^  of  the  principal  objects  in  view  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  lines  was  to  provide  th^  country  with  a  through  line  from  the  £)anube  to  the  Adriatic. 
iTie  princfpal  liftfe  under  construction  in  19 12  was  from  Kniazhevats  to  Nish,  expected  to 
be  ready  in  2  years,  while  the  last  port  of  the  Danube- Adriatic  railway  from  Ntsh  through 
Prokuplye  to.Merdare,  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  was  under  survey.  Another  line  was  being 
constructed  ih  19:12  from  Kralyevo  to  Rashka  on  the  (then)  Turkish  frontier, -intended  to 
open  up  a  rich  mineral  district.  (O.  Brilliant.) 

HOLLAND^ 

Physical  Features. — As  HoUand  lies  partly  below  sear-level,  the  dunes  iorm 
jthe  country's  natural  wall  of  defence  against  the  sea  and  particular  care  is  taken 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition  and  even  to  strengthen  them.  Of  late  years  the  in- 
creasing use  of  dime-water,  to  feed  the  supply  of  drinking  water,  w^iich  is  obtained  By 
borings. and  not  (as  erroneously  supposed)  from  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  dunes,  has 
given  rise  to  the  fear  that  in  the  end  salt,  or  at  least  brackish  water,  would  tun  from 
Sie  taps.  Some  experts  are  of ^piiiion  that  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  dunes  below  the 
sweat  water.  This  fear  has,  however,  been  proved  idle,;and  according  to  most  Dutch 
geologists  tJae  water  obtained  from  the  depth  is  no  otW  than  Etesian  water.'  The 
Tiblent  controversy  which  :has  been  waged  about  this  question  for  years  has  added 
to  oiu:  knowledge  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  soil  in  the  western  part  of  thfe  country: 
But  progress  in  this  respect  h^  been  fair  greater  still,  iii  ,the  eastern  province,  esp^e- 
dally  owing  to  the  deep  borings  performed  since  1906  by  the  state  officials  for  the 
discovery  of  minerals  {Rijksopsporing  van  Ddfstofen).  These  borings  were  made 
in  the  south  and  in  the  north  of  Litnburg,  the  east  of  North  BrabaAt  and  the  east  of 
Gelderland,  and  in  several  places  depths  of  1,100  metres,  at  Baarlo  (Northern  Limburg) 
iix  the  year  1909  even  of  .1,400  metres,  were  reached.  Among  other  things. they  showed 
that  the.  coalfields  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  of  Limburg  are  the  continiuition  of 
that  of  Westphalia, 'with  which  they  are  connected  without  interrujJtion;  that  in  the 
east  of.  North  Brabant  .(de  Peel)  there  is  a  coalfield  extending  over  a  large  surface;  not 
too  deep  to  be  worked  with  profit;  that  in  the  east  of  Gelderland  large  extents  of  Trias, 
namely,  sliell-limes tone  and  grey  sandstone,  are  lying  close  to  the  surface,  whereas 
rock-salt,  potassium  salt  and  coal  are  found  deeper  down,  of  wluch  the  potassium  salt 
layer,  however,  does  not  seem  fit  to  be  worked;  that  in  Holland  the  temperature  only 
seems  to  rise  sldwl/  at  great  depth,  so  that  at  Winterswijk  at  a  depth  of  S64  metres 
it  is  not  more  than  38°  Qvand  in  the  north  of  Limburg  and  the  east  of  Noirtft  Brabant, 
at  a.  depth  of  more  than  1,000  metres,  only  34^  C. 

The  impDOvement  of  rivers  and  canals  continues.    Work  is  unceasingly  in  progress 

on  the  Waal,  to  give  it  a  depth  of  3.  metres.    Negotiations  have  been  in  progress 

between  the  governments  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Belgium  about  making  the  Maas 

in. South Ximbur^  navigable.  .A  bill  l^as  alsO: been  under  consideration  to  make  the 

Maas  from  Venlo  to  Rotterdam-  navigkble  and  to  make  a  coal  station  at  VenlOb    If 

this  bill  is  accepted,  it  would  be' possible  to  take  the  Limburg  coal  by  rail  to  Venlo 

and  tlience  by  water  to  Rotte^rd^itQ  and  furthet. 

An  extraordinarily r high  temperature  and. groat  drought  were  experienced  in  Hollaodin 
the.sunimer  oif  191J,  when  at  the  Meteorological  Institute  at  De  Bilt,  near  Utrecht,  the  ther- 
mometer rose'  to  95-7**  F.T  and  an  extraordinarily  low-temperature  in  the  following  winter, 
when  on  the  3rd  of  February  -the  thermometer  feUtor4°  F^    : 

:  Pdpidatidn.—kt  the  census  of  December  31, 1910  thfe  total  pppulatjori  was  5,945,155 
(male  -2,944,07.9;.  lemale.3,Qpi,Q7.^)y  as  compared  with  5,104,137  in  1900.  The. figures 
for  provinces  were:  North  Brabant,  633,155;  Geldedand,  647,567;  South  HoUand, 
1,418,097;  North  'Hollaiid^  1,122,996;  Zeeland,  234,i9r;'  Utrecht,  .292,i3r;  Friesland, 
362,293;  Overyssd,.3?l7,3Si:;  Groningen,  -331,248;  Brente,  176,^43;  Lfmburg,  340,055 
The  population  of  the  pruicipal  towns  was  as  follows:  Alkmaar,  21,261;  Amersfoort, 
*3i94S5  Amsterdam,  573,933;  Apeldoorn,  36,507;  Arnhem,. 64,1 68;  Breda,  27,445;  Delft, 

»SeeE.  0:xfii,  587>/i^4.'  • 

*  R.  D.  M.  Verbeek,  Drinking-water  Supply  oj  Amsterdam  (The  H^ue,  191 1)- 
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34,388;  Devenler,  28,,b05;  Ditdrcdrt,  46,862;  Emmen,  28;8o2;Eiisched^;  34,992;  Gouda., 
24,704;  The  Hague,  280,515;  Grgningen,  75,341;  Haarlem,  69,594;  dea  Helder,  27,35^; 
Hengelo,  20,52a;  's  Hertogenbosch,  351214;  Hilyersum,  31,792;  Leeuwarden,  37,01.4; 
Leiden,  59,ii4J  Maastricht,  37,6^3;  Nijmcgen^  56,035;  Rotterdam,  426,888;  Schiedknr; 
32,489;    Tilbtirg,  ^i»6oo;'  Utrecht,  r20,2o8;' Vlaardingeij,  22,124;  Vlis$ingen,  21,5^5? 

Zaandain,  24,96s;  Zwolle,  33,925. ,';  . 

CommMnications.. — Naturally  pivers  and  caoaU  play  an  impoFtant  aart.in  traffic;  h^uoe 
large  sums  are  always  being  silent  or\  coiK5tructioii»  imprpyemeiit  ana  repair;  ia  1909  the 
expenditure  amounted  to  8  nullion  guildexs.  The  most  important  waterways  fojr  traiafi^ 
mariniQ  tral&c  are  the  :New  Waterway,  from.  Rotterdam  to  Hook  of  Hollandr  and  the  North- 
Sea  canalt  from  Amsterdam  to  Ymuiden.  Work  is  coast^Lntly  in  progress  to  increase  their 
depths.  Whereas  in .  191 1  the  depth  of  the  New  Waterway  was  9-9 . 3  metres  at  low  tide  and 
10.7-ri  M.  at  high  tide,  the  channel  of  the  Nprth  Sea.  canal  .was  widened  to  50  M.  and<itd 
depth  brought,  to  .10. 3  M.  Rotterdam,  so  favourably  situated  for  the  transit  trade  between: 
England  and  Germany,  appears  to  be  better  and  better  able  to  compete  with  its  two  great 
rivals  Hanibui^  and  Antwerp.  The  works  lor  the  inu^rovement  of  the  catial  from  Ghentt 
to  Temeuzen,  which  gave  a  depth  of  8.75  M*  and  a  breadth  of  67  M.  to  this  waterway, 
were  completed  in  1910,  so  that  large  sea-ships  can  now  reach  Ghent.  In  the  province  of? 
North  Brabant  there  was  begun  in  1910  the  important  Wilhelmina  canal,  connecting  the 
South  Williams  canal  north  of  Helmond  with  the  Maas  at  Geertruidenberg.  The  making 
of  new  ^axvals  in  the  province  of  Gronii^gien  has  also  been  cotntinued  without  interruption  of 
late  years,  as  well  as  the  extension. and.  improvement  .of  several  harbours,  especially  that  of 
Rotterdam.  Here  the  new  Waal  harbour  will  extend  over  a  surface  of  310  hectares;  but 
it  wiH  also  peonire  many  milUons  before  if  is  finished.  The  new  harbour  woricB  at  Delfzyl 
have  only  resulted  in  makine  this  place  a  modest  rival  of  the  town  of  Emden  situated  opposite.' 

The  number  of  railwav  lines  has  also  increased.  Besides  some  local  lines  such  as  Stads- 
kanaal-2uidbroek-Delf2ajf  and  Deventer-RaaltC'-Ommen,  the  electric  line  Rotterdam'Th^' 
Hagiie^Scheveningen  must  specially  be  mentioned;  and  also  the  =  railwavs  through  the^ 
Haafiemmermeer,  which  were  opened  in  August  1912,  namely  (i)  Arndteraam'-HooKidorpK* 
Leiden,  (2)  Haarlem^Hoolddorp-NieuwersIais,  (3)  Amsterdam^Nieawkoop-Alfen;  together 
they  have  a  length  of  1 10  kilometres.  Steam  is  used' here;  although  the  original  plan  was  to 
use  electricity.    The  line  Eindhoven* Weerd  is  also  nearly  completed. 

Several  new  tramways  were  lAadev  and  several' others,  already  existing,  such  as  Flushing-'' 
MIddelbarg,  Leiden* Katwijk,  LeidenrNoordwijk  and  the  town  tram-lines  of  Arnhem, 
Leiden  and  Groningen,  have  begint  uskig  electricity' as  motive  power.  Electric  trains 
run  between  Amsterdam^Haarlem-Zandvoort  (as  v^U  as  Ha^u-lem^Zandvoort). 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  Holland  amounted  iii  1912  to  more  than  1950  miles,  and 
that  of  tramways  to  more  than  1360  niiles.       •  ' 

ilgficu/ftwTp.— ^The  amount  of  arable  land  iticreaises' every  j^ear;  especially  in  the  east  of 
the  country,  In  conse(juence  of  the  continued  reclamation  of  high  fen  grounds,  the  draining 
of  pools  and  the  cultivation  of /waste  lands.  The  cultivation  of  high  fen  grounds  as  welF 
as  of  low  fen  grounds  is,  it  is  true,  less  extensive  than  it  was  formerly  when  peat  was  the 
generally,  and  almost  exclusively,  used  fuel,  but  still  the  yearly  production  of  long-  lumps  of 
peat  (high  fen)  in  Holland  amounts'to  1800  million  pieces,  worth  6^  million  guilders,  and 
that  of  short  tumps  (loW  fen)  to  70b  million  pieces,  worth  i\  mfllion  guilders.  The  extent 
of  waste  lands  is  constantly  decreasing,  for  in  the  years  1909,  1910  and  191 1  respectively 
6657,:7i^d  and  9314  hectares  were  cultivated^  The  following  were  the  figures  (in  nectares> 
for  the  distribution  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  -u^  made  of  it,  in  191 1: — Arable  land,' 
872,171?  pasture  land,  1,213,073;  garden  Gind,  78,097;  wood,  260,923;  waiste  land,  533,807.  • 

in  1911  live  stock  numbered: — Horseb,  327,37^ ?  oxen,  2,026,943;  sheep,  889,036;  pigs; 
1,259»844.  .  ; 

How  important  a  part  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  play  in  Commerce  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  from  July  1911  until  April  1912  there  wtere  exported  to  Germany  525 
millbn  kilograms  of  potatoes,  wo'rth  over  13*  million  guilders,  and  in  f^ii  to  Belgium  87.5 
million  kilogmms.  The  production'  of  beetroots  amounted  t6  over  2,000  million  Kilograms; 
that  of  beetroot  sugar  to  25$  mil  Hon  kilogjiima.'  Of  kitchen  garden  produce  there  was 
exported  in  I911  to  Germany  183.4  million  kilograms;  the  export  of  bulbs  to  diflPereot  counJ 
tries  was  17.3  million  kilograms.  Of  oxen  109,042  head  Were  exported;  of  beef  and  veal 
nearly  15  million  kilograms,  of  which  8 J  milNon  went  to  England;  13.5  million  kilograms 
butter  to  Germany,  5.3  to  Ei^gfemd  arid  g  to  Belgium;  ofchoese  to  those  three  countries 
respectively  13,  T  1.8  and  10.1  million-  kilograms;  of  condensed  milk  {1.91  o)  30.3  million 
kilograms,  29.4  million  being  to  England;  Another  important  article  of  export  \s  fish,  as 
in  loio  there  were  exported  645,427  toils  (1,000  kilograms)  of  herring,  16.2  million  kilograms 
fresh  sea  fish  and  7  million  kilograms  river  fish.  The  whole'fieet  of  sea-fishing  craft  cohslsts 
<>f  5.336 -ships,  the  crews  numbering  20,377  men.  The  most  imt)ortan(i  plac6  forthetri'de 
in  f fesh  fi'sh  is  Ymuiden,- where  in  191  r  nearly  £460,060  worth  of- ifish  was  brought  in. 

The  total  impona:  were  valued  at  £261,450,000,  the  exports  at  £204,5«>,ooo,  in  1910; 
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The  imports  from  Engljand  were  valued  at  £2^,500,000,.  and .  the  exports  to  England  at 
£41,600,000,  while  for  Prussia  the  figures  were  about  £57,200,000  and  £101,000,000. 

Mining  remains  restricted  to  the  south  of  Limburg,  but  there  it  extends  over  a  larger 
surface  every  year.  Stone,  used  for  building,  has  for  years  no  longer  been  obtained  from  the 
St.  Pietersberg  near  Maastricht  but  is  now  found  near  Valkenbergi  Libbe  and  other  places 
in  the  Geul  valley;  6  coal-mines  are  bein^  worked,  four  of  which  are  ia  private  hands  and 
two  belong  to  the  state;  these  six  mines,  Iving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kerkrade  and  Heerlen, 
in  1910  produced  1,292,289  tons  (1,000  kilograms)  of  coal,  worth  8.2  million  guilders,  and  the 
number  of  men  workine  in  them  was  7,238,  of  whom  5,574  were  Dutchmen.  In  1912  a  bill 
was  passed  to  enlarge  the  territory  of  the  state  mines  by  buyiiis  the  so-called  Maas-fields. 
The  rich  layers  of  coal  which  by  deep  borings  have  been  found  in  the  north  of  Limburg, 
the  east  of  North  Brabant,  and  tne  east  of  Gelderiand,  are  not  being  worked  yet, 
neither  are  the  salt-layers  near  Winterswiik,  although  the  salt  is  very  pure^  and  thick. 

So  far  the  working  of  coal-mines  has  not  had  any  influence  on  industrial  activity,  and  the 
Httle  iron  ore  that  is  found  in  Overj^ssel  and  Gelderland  has  not  been  smeltH  in  Holland 
since  1885.  Yet  industrial  activity  in  Holland  has  become  livelier  of  late  years;  it  manu- 
factures and  sends  abroad  excavating  machines,  such  as  dredgers,  suction  dredger^, -elevators, 
etc.    The  most  important  branch  of  industiy,  however,  is  that  of  textiles,  especially  cotton. 

Finance. — ^The  budget,  in  millions  of  guilders  (12  guil.»  £1),  has  shown  the  following 
figures: — 

Year.  Exp.        Rev.  Year.  Exp.       Rev. 

1909  ....    197.4       '91-3  '9"     •     •      •     •    ^134       '955 

1910  .     ...    204.7       199-5  1912  (est.)       .     .    222.         262." 

The  national  debt  in  1912  amounted  to  1^105,000,000  guilders,  on  which  52,400,000 
guilders  interest  has  to  be  paid. 

Defence, — As  to  the  army,  in  191 1  a  new  bill  (the  Militia  Bill)  was  passed,  which  brought 
the- yearly  contingent  of  the  army  militia  from  17,500  up  to  23VOOO,  that  of  the  navy  militia 
from  600  up  to  1000.  In  the  same  year  a  bill  was  passea.for  th«  raising  of  officers'  pay,  after 
the  government  in  19 10  had  had  to  take  back  a  oiU  on  this  subject,  which  had  caused  the 
minister  of  war  to  resign.  This  was  speciaUy  of  importance,  because  in  consequence  of  this 
the  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  defence  of  the  coast  was  also  postponed.  This  bill, 
which  necessitated  an  expenditure  of  46  million  guilders  and  provided  amongst  other  things 
for  the  building  of  a  fortress  at  Flushing,  had  attracted  much -notice  abroad;  In  19 12 
the  government  presented  a  new  bill,  more  restricted -and  consequently  less  expensive,  for 
the. defence  of  the  coast,  in  which  the  fortress  at  Flushing  is  kept. 

Education. — Mention  must  be  made  of  the  largely  increased  number  of  private  sectarian 
schpols  of  late  years,  since  thev  are  largely  subsidised  by  the  state.  In  19 12  the  RijkBland- 
bouwschool  (state  agricultural  college)  was  removed  from  Wageningen  to  Groflingen  and 
an  Indian  agricultural  school  was  founded  at  Devfenter.  The  coUege  for  higher  edttcation 
in  agriculture,  horticulture  and  forestry  remains  at  Wageningen.  The  University  of 
Groningen,  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  30th  of  August  I9(^,  was  rebult  in  a  more  modem 
style,  and  the  number  of  laboratories  and  other  scientific  institutions,  which  was  already 
large  before,  was  further  increased.  At  The  Hague  there  was  founded  an  Academy  for  the 
Government  of  the  Dutch  Indies  (190^),  for  the  hsher  education  of  officials  there. 

Dutch  Colonies, — ^The  Dutch  colomes  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  have  now  a  population 
of  38,000,000,  of  whom  80,000  are  Europeans,  570,000  Chinese,  30,000  Arab6»  and  23,000 
other  immigrant  Asiatics.  The  population  of  Java  alone  is  30,100,000,  65,000  being  Eu- 
ropeans, 300,000  Chinese,  19,000  Arabs,  and  2,800  other  immigrant  Asiatics.  Of  late  years 
Dutch  authority  has  been  extended  over  many  regions  where  hitherto  it  had  only  existed  in 
name  or  not  at  all,  such  as  the  interior  of  Celebes,  Flores,  Soemba»  Soembawa,  Timor,  Cemm, 
etc.  The  interior  of  Sumatra  has  also  been  subjected  entirely  and  a  new  residence  (Djambi) 
formed  there,  while  the  sultan  of  Riouw  has  been  dethroned.  Of  special  importance  is  the 
increased  knowle<^e  gained  of  Central  Celebes  and  South  New  Cruinea,  where  the  Snow 
Mountains  were  reached  and  snow  summits  were  disoovered  of  more  than  16,700  It.,  such 
as  the  Carstenz,  Juliana  and  Wilhelmina  summits.  This  was  accomplished  in  1909  by  an 
expedition  under  Mr.  H.  A.  Lorentz,  who  already  in  1907  had  pushed  his  way  from  the 
East-bay,  along  the  North  river  to  the  Hell  wig  mountains,  a  promontory  of  the  Snow  Nloun- 
tains.  In  order  to  determine  the  boundary  between  Dutch  and  German  New  Guinea  a 
ereat  combined  expedition  was  at  work  in  1910  in  the  basin  of  the  Empress  Augusta  river. 
New  Guinea  was  visited  not  only  by  Dutch  travellers,  civil  service  men  and  officers,  but 
also  by  foreigners,,  such  as  the  Ei^lishman  Pratt,  the  Swiss  Hirschi,  and  the  Dane  Mikkel- 
sen.  ^specially  remarkable  was  the  discovery  in  South  New  Guinea  of  pygmies,  and  also 
of  tribes  who  are  still  living  in  the  Stone  Age*  as  the  use  of  metals  is  uiucnown  to  them. 
Another  Dutch  scientific  expedition  left  Holland  in  August  191C2  for  South  New  Guinea  to 
continue  the  work  begun  by  the  Lorentz  expedition.  Conducted  by  Captain  A.  Franssen 
Herderschee  it  will  examine  the  Central  Mountains  above  a  height  of  :?,300  meters  (7,666  ft.), 
the  part  that  was  not  examined  by  the  preceding  expedition.    Other  important  sxplorataons 
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were  those  of  Nieuwenkamp  in  Bali  (1906),  of  Hirschi  in  Central  Borneo  (1907),  of  Moszkow- 
ski  in  Central  Sumatra  (1907),  of  Elbert  in  th^  Small  Sunda  Islands  (1908),  of  Wanner  in 
the  Moluccas  (1909),  of  Abendanon  in  Celebes  (1909  and  i^io),  of  Kleiweg  de  Zwaan  in  the 
isle  of  Nlas  (i9io)»  of  Moleng^raaff  in  Timor  (1910),  of  Heitn  and  of  Rouffaer  (1910)  in  the 
Small  Sunda  Islandsi  of  Deninger,  Tauern  and  Strefemaon  (1910  and  1912)  in  the  Moluccas, 
especially  in  the  isle  of  Buhi. 

The  Dutch  West  Indies  consist  of  the  two  governments  of  Surinam  and  of  Curagao.  In 
191 1  the  population  of  these  two  together  amounted  to  147,56^  not  counting  the  Indians 
and  the  negroes  of  Surinam,  together  perhaps  some  10,000.  The  detailed  figures  were: 
Surinam,  9^*14^;  Curasao,  32,585;  Aruba,  9.357;  Bonaire,  6,383;  St.  Martin  (Dutch),  3,335; 
St.  Eustatiua,  1,325;  Saba*,  2,387. 

Of  late  years  our  knowledge  of  Surinam  has  been  greatly  increased  by  a  series  of  scientific 
expeditions,  organised  by  the  Dutch  Geographical  Society,  which  have  traced  all  the  larger 
rivers  to  their  sources  and  drawn  maps  of  them.  The  government  has  published  a  large  new 
map  of  Cura^o,  while  those  of  Aruba  and  Bonaire  will  follow  soon.  There  has  also  appeared 
a  map  of  Cura^o's  capital  Willemstad;  and  a  beginninfi;  has  been  made  to  improve  its 
harbour,  in  connection  with  the  approaching  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Political  Hislory. — The  cabinet  formed  in  1905  by  Theodoor  Herman  de  Meester 
(b.  1S51)  had  to  resign  in  1907  on  account  of  the  rejection  of  the  war  budget  by  the 
Second  Chamber.  In  its  place  came  a  cabinet  of  moderate  anti-revolutionaries  and 
Roman  Catholics  under  the  leadership  of  Theodorus  Heemskerk  (b.  1S52).  The  task 
assigned  to  this  cabinet  was  to  settle  the  quarrel  with  Venezuela,  which  had  opposed 
the  economic  development  of  the  colony  of  Curasao  as  much  as  possible,  and  finally 
forbade  the  Dutch  consul-general  the  country.  When  lengthy  negotiations  with 
Pres.  Castro  of  Venezuela  remained  fruitless,  the  Dutch  government  sent  some  men^ 
of- war  to  the  W^est  Indies.  In  the  beginning  of  November  1908  a  naval  demonstration 
was  made  and  two  Venezuelan  ships  were  taken  by  Dutch  war-vessels.  The  stagnation 
of  trade  and  the  internal  difficulties  in  the  republic,  which  caused  the  fall  of  Castro,  led 
in  December  to  the  reopening  of  negotiations  with  Pres.  Gomez.  He  sent  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  Paul,  to  Europe  to  carry  oh  the  negotiations,  and  revoked  the  meas- 
ures directed  against  Curacao.  Up  to  the  epd  of  191 2,  however,  the  differences  between 
Venezuela  and  Holland  had  not  been  settled. 

The  elections. of  June  1907  assured  a  majority  of  60  to  the  Heemskerk  cabinet. 
Meanwhile  It  appeared  that  the  opinion  of  this  majority  about  different  political 
questions  was  not  so  undivided  that  they  could  set  to  work  energetically  on  social 
reform.  There  was  a  change  in  the  cabinet,  when  towards  the  end  of  1909  the  minister 
for  the  colonies,  A.  W.  F.  Idenburg  (b.  1861),  was  made  governor  general  of  the  Dutch. 
East  Indies.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  anti-revokitionary  Jan  Hendrik  de  Waal 
Malefijt  (b.  1852),  In  June  1909  the  accusation  brought  against  the  ex-premier 
Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper  (b.  1837),  that  during  his  ministership  he  had  conferred  orders 
of  knighthood  in  a  way  that  was  not  quite  correct,  caused  a  great  stir  in  the  country, 
and  a  council  of  honour  was  appointed,  which  acquitted  Dr.  Kuyper.  A  bill  which 
caused  great  difficulties  was  that  for  the  regulation  of  the  bakers'  trade  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  night  labour  in  it.  Discussion  was  repeatedly  postponed,  and  when  at. 
last  it  was  taken  up,  the  measure  was  rejected  in  June  1912,  a  new  bill  being  subsequently, 
undertakqi.  Another  bill,  lor  the  regulation  of  the  defence  of  the  coast,  presented 
in  1910^  m^t.  with  sUU  greater  opposition,  not  only  from  military  experts  but  from  the 
public,:  It  W9uld  require  an  expenditure  of  46  million  guilders,  and  many  people 
doubted  both  its  necessity  and  its  practical  efficiency.  The  bill  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  France,  E^ngland  and  Belgium.  In  particular,  the  proposed  fortress  at 
Flushing,  in  regard  to  which  pressure  was  believed  to  have  been  applied  from  Germany 
(a  supposition  strengthened  by  not  very  dear  communications  from  the  former  am- 
bassador in  Sweden,  van  Heekeren,  concerning  intimations  from  the  German  Emperor 
as  to  HoUaiftd's  means  of  defence),  was  persistently  opposed.  Meanwhile  the  navai 
minister  of  the  De  Meester  cabinet,  W.  J.  Cohen  Stuart  (b.  1857),  had  introduced  a 
naval  d^ence  bill,  which  entailed  an.  expenditure  of  80  million  guilders.  Before  it 
came  into  the  chambers  the  war  minister,  Wouter  Cool  (b.  1S48),  had  to  resii]:n,.on 
another  bill  for  the  raising  of  officers'  pay,  in  which  a  regulation  of  pensions  waa  not 
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included.   His  successor  was  the  Dutch-Indian,  Titajbr  H.  C<y]ijh  (b;  1869),  ^ho  h^ 

only  beea.a  member  of  the  Secoji4  Chamber  for  a  short  time.    A  revised  labour  bill 

of  considerable  imp<M:tanGe  was  passed  in:  1911;  it.  protects  the  labour  of  young  persons 

from  13  to  17  years  olti  and  of  women.  'Therfe  was  alsopa^d  a  istone-cutters'  bill, 

for  the  proteqtipn  of  men  wojrking  in  that  tradje.  . 

.     PoKtical. interest  during  thp  first  half  of  ign  centred  in. the  reforna  of  the  suffrage. 

The  Sootal*dembcratic  Labour  party^: 'together  witk  the  Libecal-democratic  league,  or> 

ganised  a  petition  for  extending  the  franchise,  which  was  signed  by  317,522  persons, 

115,000    of    whom    were    women.      On    September    19,    the   day  of   liie    opening 

of  the  States- General,  a  procession  of  20,000  men  ,and  wpu^en  took  it  to  the  minister 

for  home  affairs.    During  this  year  the  miiitta  bUl  already  .mentioned,  was  also  intro* 

duced  into  the  chambers,  and  after  prolonged  discussion  it  was  t)assed,  as  was  also  the 

bill  for  raising  officers'  pay.    In  191a  a  bird  bin  was  passed  ^hich  m^de  it  possible 

for  Holland  to  Join  the  convention  of  Paris,  and  also  a  bill  (Bouwwet)  which  allowed 

important   subsidies  for  the    building    of    private    sectarian   schools.    On  May  7 

the  naval  minister,  Jan  Wentholt  (b.  1&51),  left  the  cabinet,  his  bill  for  the  building 

Of  an  ironclad  of  7,000  tons  for  the  defence  of  the  Dutch  Indies  hliving  been  rejected; 

and  the  naval  department  and  the  war  department  were  temporarily  combined  in  one 

office.    A  new  copyright  bill  was  passed  in  1912,  as  a  consequence  of  Holland's  joining 

the  convention  of  Bern.      -  • 

''  Obituary. — ^^During  191 1  two  eminent  Dutchmen  died,  JOSEPH  ISRAELS  (b.  1824;  d. 
Aug.  12),  the  painter  (see  B,  B,  xiv;885),and  J.  H.Van't  Hoff  (b.  1852;  d.  March  i), 
the  physicist  (see  fi.B.  xxvii,  896).  The  deaths  may  also  be  mentioned,  during  191 1,  of 
PiETER  Cqrneuus  Tobias  SNELLEN,  the  entomologjst  (b.  1834;  d.  March  29);  J.  C.  db 
MAREiOijENs.Minister  of  Waterways  and  Railways  (b.  1845;  d.  Aug.  3);  and  Jonkheer 
P.  J.  SwiNbEREN,  jurist  and  vice-president  of  the  (Joundl  of  State. 

BMiography. — J.  van  Baren,  ^taringVs  bodem  van  Nederland  (2nd  ed.,  Amstendam,  1908 
ff.);  A.  A  Beekinan,  Hel  Dijk-en  Wal^rschapsreeMin  Nederland  noor  irgs  {2  volumes,  The 
Hague,  1907);  Stubmann,  Holland  und  sein  Hinterland  (Jena,  1901);  K.  Menne,  Die  Entivtck- 
lung  der  Nieaerldnder  zur  Nation  (Halle  A.  $.,  J902);  Oudqmans,  On^c  Flota  (Zutphen,  1900); 
H.  C.  Diferee,  De  Gesckiedenis  van  den  Nederlandschen  HaHdel  (3  parts,  Amsterdam,  1907- 
1908),  and  Studien  ober.de  gesckiedenis  van  den  Nederlandschen  Handel  (AmstEfrdam,  1908); 
Pr  J.  Blok,  Gesckiedenis  van  ket  N.e4^rlandsche  Vtdh  (8  volumes,  Gioning^ni  1892-^1908,  2.ui 
edition  since  1912);  H.  Smissaert,  Nederland  in  den  aanvang  der  twintigste  eeuvi  (Leyden, 
191 1),  Jaarversiag  der  Rijksopsporing  van  Delfstoffen  (6  volumes,  Amsterdam,  I9<»^1 9 12), 
Tijdschrift'ifan  het  Kon\  Ned.  Aardrijkskundig  Genoots'chap,  Verkandelingen  van  het  Geo^ 
logischvMijnhouwkundig.genootschap  war  Neder&nd  en  Koionienyi  stztisidcs  about  agriculture, 
qattk-breeding,.  horticulture,  fish^iry,  tirade,,  etc,  published  by  government;  H.  Blink, 
Nederlandsch  Oast  en  West-Indie  (2  volumes,  Leiden,  1905-1907),  D.  van  Hinloopen  Lab- 
berton,  Geillustreerd  Handboek  van  Insulinde  (Amsterdam,  191  o);  H.  Colijn,  N^derlands 
Indve  {i  volumes,  Amsterdam,  1911-1912).  (H.  2oni>ervan.> 
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Pd:^a/i<m.— Atcording  tt>  Xht  provisional  resuHs  of  the  census  of  Jirnc  10,  19  n, 

the  total  resident  or  "  legal  *'  population  of  Italy  wa^  35,959,^77,  and  the  actual  popu- 

lation  34,686,683.    The  increase  in  the  actual  population  since  1901  was  therefore 

4,211,430,  or  6.6  per  cent.    The  compartments  showing  the  highest  rate  of  increase  are 

Liguria  (10.7  per  cent),  Lonrbahiy  (11.4)  and  Vene^ias  (r2;i)^  the  provinces  showing  the 

highest  rate  being  MOin  (19.2)^  Tteviso  (18.6),  and  Naples  (17. i).     The  onlyxom- 

partments  showing  a  decrease  are  Abruz^i  and  Molise  (0.9)  and  BasiHcata  (3. 5),  but  three 

provinces  in*  Campania  show  a  slight  loss,  owing  to  emigration;  while  Messina  (which 

suffered  from  the  earthquake  of  Deceihbfer  1908)  has  a  decrease  of  5,1  per  cent. 

The  actual  communal  populations  of  tbwns  ovfef  100,006,  with'4:he  increase  or  decrease 
per  c^At  since  1901 ,  were  as  follows:  Naples,! 723,^08 •  {  4*27 . 4) ;  Milan,  ^99,200  ( 4* 20 . 8) ; 
RomQ,  5a8,fe4  (+15.9);  Turin,  4^217,733  C4-?6. 5);. Palermo,  34i.<656  (+!<>. p);<  Genoa, 

572,977  V+i5fl);  Florence.  .232,36o.-(  4-9  >.P).;  Catania  211,699  (+40/^4);  .Bologna.  172.639 
C+13  "O.;  Venice,  160,727  (+5. 77;  Messina,  126,1^2^-15.3);  Leghorn,' 105,322  (+6.9); 
Bari,  to3,522  (+32^.5):     Foggia,  76,534,  showfean  increafee  6f  42.6  per  cent.     The  rate  of 
locreaae  in  the  towns  is  thud  considerably  higher  than  in  the- country- as ^a  whole*  > 
*t  A See£.-A.- kv,  i  et^seq,'  ■  •  '»...:    ..  ^      i  *  •■  •.-,    ..      .-•..,'.   1.. 
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The  ^marriase  mte  has  risen  lightly  of  late  yean*  haviagbieen:  about  j.ji;per.tooo  since 
1905,  wJtn  a.sh^rp  rise  to  8.3  in  w68.  The  birth  rate  has  varied  fronj.  3i.:.4  to  33t4. during 
the  period*  averaging.about  32.4;  the  illegitimate  births  were. 4.9  per  cent  for  the  whole  king- 
dom in  1909.  The  death  latp  nas  varied  from  21.9  to  10:6  (1910)  with  the  exception  of 
1908,  when  the  earthquake  in  Calabria  added  77*283  deaths  to  the  total  and  brought  the 
rate  up  to  22.6.  The  total  number  of  emigrants  in  i9iQ.was  63x„475  (including  242,381  to 
other  ^rts  of  Europe,  10*209  to  Canada,  ;262,554  to  .U.S.A.,  19,331  to,  Brazil,  104,718  tp 
Argentina).     The  total  number  of  Italians  living  outside  Italy  i& calculated  to  be  5»562,730. 

Public  Health  has  improved  materially  of  late  years-    The  deaths  from  malaria  and 

Sillagra  have  deoreasied  respectively  from  4*871.  and  2,024  in  1906  to  .3*533  and  IMQ  in  1909. 
n  the  other  hand,  tuberculous  illnesses  show  a  slight  increase.  (56^x0  to  574382).  In  1910 
and  J911  there  were  outbreaks  of  cholera*  the  majority,  of  cas^s  occurring  at  the  seaport 
towns  and  in  the  south.  The  latter  waa  the  more  ^evere«  and  there  were  15,603  pasesi 
resulting  in  ^^960  deaths.  There  was  no  recurrence  ii^  1912.  The.  precautionary  measures 
in  some  of  the  more  remote  villages  caused  rioting  amox)^.the  ignorant  classes.      .. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  nation  seems  to  have  improved  considerablx.^'^  ^^  ^^^ 
few  years,  and  the  generations  now  growing  into  manhooa«sh9w.an  encouraging  progress 
from  the  conditions  emphasized  bv  Nathan  in  1906.  The  physique  and  mprale  of:  the  trpops 
sent  to  Tripoli  were  excellent*  ana  the  change,  from  ten  or  twelve  years.;  ago  is  quite  marked. 
This  is  no  opubt  mainlv  due  to  the  years  of  prosperity  which  Italy  has  been  enjoying^  >  3port 
and  games  (especially  fawn  tennis)  are  spreading  to  «ome  extent,  bicycling  if  largely,  indulged 
in  (though  little  by  women  in  Rome  and.  the  south),  and  football  and  rowiJig  are  becoming 
popular,  while  winter  sports  are  banning  to  find  favour*  and  are.  even  carried  on  in  ithe 
Abruzzi.     There  are,  too,  a  few  golf  courses  (Rome,  Florence,  Palermo,  Yarese*  etc.) 

Agriculture, — ^The  production  of  grain  and  maize,  allowing  for  the  temporal  decreases 
caused  by  bad  harvests  shows  little  variation  (in  19x2  the  south  of  Italy  fi,nd  the  islands 
suffered  from  drought,  but  the  total  decline  on, the  average  of  the  last  three  years  was  only 
350/xx)  tons);  but  the  wine  and  oil  crops  oscillate  much  mare  violently.  The  vintage  of 
1909  reached  nearly  62  million  hectolitres,  while  that  of  1910  fell  to  under  30 r  million,  and 
that  of  191 1  was  about  42  million.  The  area  under  the  vine  has  increased  to  pver  11  million 
acres  (4,477,200  hectares).  The  production x>f  olive  oil  was  only  632,000  hectolitres  iii  1908, 
2,5§0,2OO  in  1909.  1,384,580  in  1910,  and  about  1,930,000  in  1911.  .        . 

The  estimated  production  of  agrumi  (oranges,  lemons,  etc.)  for  191 1  was  about  635,000 
tons,  and  of  chestnuts  a  little  more,  the  former  figure  being  considerably  below  the  average 
of  the  previous  two  year&  A  compulsory  association  among  the  exporters  of  citrate  of  }ime 
from  Sicily:  was  founded  in  1908  to  regulate  pricey,  but  its  working  has  not  altogether  given 
satisfaction*  .  The  production  of  silk  cocoons  has  also  diminished  considerably,  being  43,300 
tons  for  1910  and  38,600  for  19 J  i*. according  to  government  figures;  those  of  the  Silk  Associa- 
tion are  somewhat  higher.  The  19.12  crop  was  15  per  cent,  above  that  of  .1911,  but  8  pet 
cent  below  the  average  of  the  preceding,  five  vears.  The  hemp  a^nd  flax  crops  yrere  ;both.  low 
in  191 K  (67,150  and  2,757  tons).    The  proauction  of  sugar-oeet  was  1,440,000  tons.     . 

.  The  total  value  of  the  whole  agricultural  production  of  Italy  in  1910,  including  forests, 
was  ^timated  at  nearly  28  million  sterling.  In  the  district  of  the  Emilia  cooperative  pro- 
duction is  much  in  vogue.  .    .^ 

An  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  founded  on  the  initifitive  of  the  King  of  Italy 
on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pavid  Lubin,  was.  inaugurated  in  Rome  in.May  J9o8»:for  the 
collection  and  publication  of  statistics  and  inforn^ationt  Forty-two  couptries  are  repre- 
sented* and  the  stafit  is  international.  .  ^  .    . 

Reqfforestationn — Thd  indiscriminate  devastation  of  her  forests  in  the  ;i 9th.  century  has 
done  great  h^rm  to  ItaWr.and  a  vigorous  campaign  in  favour  of  reafforestarion  i^^oeing 
made  by  the  "Touring  Cliih  Italiano."  It  is  pointed  out  that,  apart  from.the  actual  loss 
of  rainfall  and  of  woodland*  there  is  the  difliculty  of  regulating  the  torrents  which  descend 
from  the  bare  hillsKand  bring  with  them  stones  and  soiU  to  the  ruin  of. the:  fertile  land  beneath. 
The  hills  themselves  too  b^ome  denuded  and  even  disintegrated*  and  whole  villages  may 
be  destroyed.  There  is.  also  the  loss  of  water  supply.  Harm  has  sometimes  been,  done  by 
the  attempt  to  introduce  cultivation  upon  steep  stopes,  where  tre^s  were  iiecessarv  to  hqld 
the  soil  together.  See  //  Bosc(ft  il  Pascplo,  U  Monte  (Milan,  19H)*  llBosco  Conto  ilTorrenle 
(Milan  1912).  Many  of  the  largest  subscribers  to  the  propaganda  are  the  electric  power 
companies,  who  fully  undeiistand-the  importance  of  well  regulat^  water  sm>plies.  .  |n  1910 
about  6,000  acres  were  reafforesited,  about  half  of  the  area  bei;ng.  in  Basilicata. . 

Minings — The  number  of  mines. decreased  from  1580  Jn  J902  tq  1044  ifi.  ioiOj^with  an 
output  valued  at \  £3,2 10,000.  The  tonnage,  of  iron  has  increased  very  largely, liaying  beeii 
551,000  in  1910;  but  the.  out  put  of  copper  hasi^  decreased  (to  689600  ton^).  Zinc  increased, 
but  lead  diminishedrtthisjndustiry,  I  however,  is  now  in  a  flourii^ing  conditjqn,  'm  Sardinia. 
The  output  of  antimony. has- decreased  .conaiaerabl.y,  but  that  of.  mercury  is  nearly  doubled 
(from  44,000  to  87^ooa  tons).  Among  the  minerals  of  jvhich.the  output  has  recently  .grow^ 
are  iroq  pyrites  (165,000  tons  in  19x0)^  anthracite  and  lignite  (562.000),  salt,  (sw.poo)* 
asphaltic  and  bituminous  rock  (i62>,ooo),  and  graphite  (12*300),  Sulphur  ore  ha^  decreased 
from  3^580,000  in  ,9902  to  2^8:15,000  tons  ia  i9io«    Ji  cpmpul^ry  ..coa^itio!n.9f  ^a^  the  sulpliui: 
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interests  in  Sicily  was  made  by  the  law  of  Aug:ust  i,  7906.    The  output  of  stone  frdm  quarries, 
the  number  of  which  has  been  on  the  increase,  had  in  1910  a  value  of  over  £2,000,000. 

Pisheries. — ^The  number  of  boats  has  again  risen — from  25,908  in  1902  to  26,676  in  1909, 
manned  by  111,272  persons,  the  value  of  the  catch  being  nearly  £900,000,  according  to 
figures  which  are  believed  to  be  below  the  truth.  The  great  nse  in  the  price  of  fish,  ad  of  food  of 
aH  kinds,  is  noticeable.  The  sponge  fishery,  in  the  water  of  Lampedusa,  produced  31  tons 
of  sponges,  and  the  coral  fishery  only  50  tons  (135  tons  in  1908,  but  the  figure  varies  greatly), 
and  only  515  men  were  employed.  The  tunny  fisheries  have  also  had  varying  fortune 
(3,800  in  1908  and  5,700  tons  in  1909). 

Manufactures, -^ndM^iriaX  pro^^ress  has  been  stronely  marked,  despite  the  fact  that 
certain  manufactures  are  still  so  highly  taxed  as  to  render  their  development  difficult,  jam- 
making  and  the  distilling  of  spirit  from  surplus  wine  being  cases  in  point.  Considerable 
progress  is  visible  in  almost  all  the  metatkirgical  industries.  The  production  of  pig  iron 
increased  from  135,000  tons  in  1906  to  353iOOo  m  1910,  wrought  iron  from  237,000  to  31 1 ,000, 
steel  from  33^,000  to  670,000.  Importation  of  ores  and  metals  continues  to  increase  also 
(with  fluctuations  owing  to  strikes,  etc.)  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  consumption  in  Italy. 
(See  Report  on  Trade  of  the  Consular  District  of  Milan  for  igii;  No.  4988). 

The  total  quantity  of  electrical  machinery  required  in  1910  Was  about  16,000  tons,  of 
which  Italy  produced  more  than  half.  There  is  a  rapid  extension  of  the  application  of  water 
power  to  lignting.  The  production  of  raw  silk  shows  a  considerable  decrease  (from  6,047 
tons  in  1006  to  4,891  tons  in  1910);  and  the  cotton  industry  suffered  greatly  from  the  war 
with  Turkey,  which  in  1910  had  taken  over  10,000  tons  of  textiles  from  Italy;  though  other 
causes  also  contributed  to  the  crisis.  The  value  of  the  chemical  output  has  risen  enormously, 
from  £4,093,000  in  1906  to  £6,001,000  in  roio.  The  production  of  beet  sugar  has  risen 
to  1^3,184  tons,  together  with  62,700  tons  ot  syrups  ana  molasses.  The  output  of  alcohol 
is  slightly  above  that  of  1906,  but  is  much  Delow  the  average.  Brewing  has  increased 
greatly,  from  359,921  hectolitres  in  1906-7  to  598,315  in  1910-11. 

Labour  Conditions,  etc, — The  condition  of  the  working  classes  has  greatly  improved. 
Wa^es  have  risen,  though  owing  to  the  general  rise  of  food  prices  and  rents  also  there  is  9om^ 
dimculty  in  making  them  go  as  far  as  oefore,  especially  as  there  has  been  no  reduction  of 
taxation  on  the  prime  necessaries  of  life.  The  number  of  strikes  varied  irregularly  between 
1904  and  1910,  from  628,  involving  110,832  workmen,  in  1905,  to  I891,  involving  327,113 
workmen  in  1907;  while  in  1910  there  were  1021,  involving  172,969  workmen.  These  figures 
are  far  above  those  for  1871-1900, 

There  has  been  a  great  and  continuous  rise  in  the  deposits  in  the  various  savings  banks, 
credit  banks,  etc.,  showing  a  continuance  of  hard  work  and  thrift.  In  1901  the  total  of  the 
deposits  showed  an  average  of  jr3.4s.od.  per  head;  at  the  end  of  1910  it  was  over  214I  mill- 
ions sterling,  an  average  of  nearly  j|^6.3s.od.  per  head.  In  September  191 1  the  amount  in 
the  post  office  savings  banks  had  risen  to  nearly  74  millions  (and  it  has  risen  another  i{ 
millions  in  the  succeeding  12  months):  while  at  the  end  of  June  191 1  the  amount  in  the 
ordinary  savings  banks  was  over  98  millions,  representing  a  rise  of  two  millions  since  Decem- 
ber 31,  1910.  At  the  end  of  1910  there  were  5,064  co-operative  societies,  and  of  these 
statistics  are  available  for  4,222:  these  had  817,529  members  and  a  capital  of  nearly  4^ 
millions.  The  Ca^sa  depositi  e  Prestiti,  which  was  founded  as  early  as  1863,  has  had  its 
functions  considerably  enlarged  by  various  laws  between  1896  and  191 1.  It  is  a  central 
State  chest  for  voluntary  deposits  or  those  ordered  by  law,  which  are  invested  in  State 
bonds  or  guaranteed  bonds  or  in  loans  to  provinces  and  communes.  Its  principal  receipts 
are  from  the  post  office  savings  banks,  but  it  also  manages  the  revenues  of  certain  benevolent 
and  provident  institutions,  such  as  the  national  sickness  and  old  age  pension  fund,  etc. 
The  total'  funds  with  which  it  had  to  deal  in  191  o  amounted  to  nearly  9)  millions 
sterling,  of  which  nearly  6  millions  came  from  the  Post  Office  savings  banks. 

Insurance.-^The  law  of  April  4,  191 2,  constituted  a  State  monopoly  of  life  insurance, 
and  a  national  institution  for  carrying  it  on,  which  is  obliged  to  invest  its  capital  in  State 
bonds  or  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  State.  It  will  place  a  large  amount  of  capital  at  the 
immediate  service  of  the  State,  which  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  immediate  taxation  to 
meet  increased  expenditure.  In  1910,  ^58,325  workmen  were  subscribers  to  the  national 
pension  fund  (Cassa  Nazionale  di  Previaenzd),  the  number  having  risen  very  rapidly  since 
the  foundation  of  the  fund,  which  is  an  entity  independent  of  the  State,  though  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Ap^iculture,  Industry  and  Commerce. 

Commerce. — ^in  19 10  (excluding  precious  metals  and  goods  in  transit)  the  imports 
amounted  to  £129,839,0^9,  and  the  exports  £83,199,095,  showing  an  increase  respectively 
of  about  4  per  cent  andf  11.4  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  (See  Report  on  Foreign 
Trade  of  Italy  for  igio:  Annual  Series  No.  4856).  The  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  is 
due  mainly  td  the  higher  price  of  raw  cotton  (imported  mainly  from  the  United  States  and 
British  India),  and  to  a  larger  importation  of  cereals  (from  Russia  and  Rumania),  and  of 
indiarubber  (from  Brazil).  As  regards  exports,  an  increase  of  about  £3,000,000  under  the 
head  of  spirits,  wines  and  oils  and  of  over  £1,400,000  In  cotton  goods,  has  taken  place,  but 
jhis  was  largely  due  to  forced  safes  of  accumulated  stocks  at  a  loss,  owing  to  the  higher  price 
bl  tht  raw  material.    With  the  exception  of  the  silk  trade,  whteh  has  a  decrease  of  £1,300,- 
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ooo  in  e;morts,  there  was  a  rapid  .recovery  from  the  world-wide  depression  of  1908,  and 
most  traces  participated  in  the  general  increase.  Motor  cars,  however,  showed  a  slight 
decrease,  owing  to  the  growth  of  competition  in  Germany,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  Great 
Britain  purchased  no  less  than  81^  out  of  2,130  cars  exported.  On  the  other  hand  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  both  in  the  importation  and  the  exportation  of  indiarubber  tires. 

Imports  of  live  cattle  in  1910  reached  a  very  high  figure  (about  170,000  head),  while 
the  exportation  dropped  to  5,000  head,  half  the  amount  of  the  previous  year,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  foot  and  mouth  disease:  but  there  was  an  even  greater  fall  in  value  (over 
£800,000)  in  the  importation  of  salt  and  preserved  fish,  and  in  preserved  meat,  cheese,  fats, 
etc.     The  importation  of  frozen  meat  has  not  hitherto  been  as  successful  as  expected. 

From  January  1st  to  September  30,  1912,  the  imports  were  valued  at  £i03,53j^,ooo  and 
the  exports  at  ^^7,60^,000  being  increases  of  £2,385,000  and  £4,685,000  respectiyelv  ov^ 
the  corresponding  period  of  191 1.  It  was  calculated  that  between  1898  and  1910  Italian 
imports  had  risen  143  per  cent,  and  her  exports  124  per  cent — increases  which  surpass  those 
of  all  other  countries,  except  the  exportation  figures  of  the  United  States. 

As  regards  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  second  to  Germany  on  the  list  of 
imports,  imports  fell  by  about.  £573,000,  to  just  over  19  millions,  the  decrease  in  coal  alone 
amounting  to  nearly  £800,000  owing  to  the  fall  in  pnce^  and  increased  importation  from 
Germany.  During  the  war  with  Turkey,  however,  ix  million  tons,  valued  at  about  £12,- 
000,000,  were  imported  in  the  year  1911-12.  Power  to  the  amount  of  nearly  2,000,000 
h.p.  is  now  derived  from  hydro-electric  plant,  and  Italian  electrical  engineers  have  under<- 
taken  a  number  of  bold  schemes  of  long  distance  transmission.  Machinery  therefore  showed 
a  heavy  decline  (£1,286,654  as  against  £1^851,690  in  1909  as  in  the  ca;se  of  all  other  countries 
exporting  it  to  Italy),  but  scientific  Instruments,  copper,  brass  and  bronze  wares  and  tools, 
all  showed  large  increases.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  now  fifth  among 
Italy's  customers,  have  increased  rapidly  (£8,416,000  in  19 10).  The  increase  is  mainfy 
in  silk  tissues,  eggs,  fruit  and  preserves,  raw  hemp,  and  olive  oil. 

Shipping. — In  1910  the  number  of  ships  that  entered  and  cleared  Italian  ports  was  312,- 
689,  with  a  tonnage  of  102,390,908.  The  Italian  mercantile  marine  iix:luaed  at  the  end 
of  1909,  680  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  about  630,000,.  and  4,723  sailing  ships,  with  a 
tonnage  of  about  ^0,000.  Of  the  steamers  49  were  over  3,000  tons  (more; than  double 
the  figure  for  1906).  The  Navigazione  Generale  Italiana  now  undertakes  only  Trans- 
atlantic services,  the  subsidized  services  in  the  Mediterranean  having  been  taken  up  by  the 
new  Societa  Nazionale  da  Servizi  Marittimi. 

Ports.^The  trade  of  Genoa  amounted  to  just  over  6  million  tons  of  imports  (including 
over  3  million  tons  of  coal),  and  just  under  a  million  tons  of  exports  in  19 10;  while  the  total 
'    '       '  '  with  a  tonnage  of  7,475,583,  of  which  139  were  in  ballast, 

a  tonnage  of  7,485,717,  of  which  no  less  than  2,257  (mostly 
,000  passengers  were  landed,  and  nearly  190,000  embarked. 
Of  the  total  shipping  ^7  per  cent  were  foreign  ships.  From  the  figures  available  theiB  has 
been  a  slight  decrease  m  191 1.  The  increase  is  therefore  not  rapid,  as  in  some  other  ports, 
owing  to  the  difRculty  of  expansion  and  of  providing  increased  railway  facilities,  though 
during  the  eight  years  1903-1911  £t  ,600,000  have  been  spent  in  railway  improvements  by 
the  Harbour  Board,  The  new  Vittorio  Emanuele  dock  snould  be  ready  by  191 5.  A  new 
trade  has  been  established  between  the  River  Plate  and  Italy  in  live  cattle  and  frozen  meat. 
The  harbour  works  and  railway  communications  of  Messina  were  not  seriously  damaged  by 
the  earthq^uake  of  December  28,  1908.  The  population  was  167,824  on  E)ecember  31,  1907, 
and  was  estimated  at  60,000  in  1909;  by  the  census  of  1911  it  had  already  recovered  to  126,- 
172.  Messina,  owing  to  precautionary  measures,  was  not  affected  by  the  cholera  outbreaks 
of  19 10  and  191 1.  Extensive  villages  of  temporary  structures  of  timber,  corrugated  iron, 
and  concrete  have  sprung  up.  The  port  of  Messina  has  naturally  not  yet.  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  earthquake,  but  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  trade  ever  since.  Owing 
to  the  increase  in  the  Transatlantic  passenger  service,  Naples  in  19x0  obtained  the  first 
place  among  Italian  ports  for  the  number  and  tonnage  of  ships  entered  (7,344  of  7.542.076 
tons — a,  rise  of  nearly  3  million  tons  since  1906),  and  cleared  (7,330  of  7tS}}*S9^  tons). 
During  the  war  with  Turkey,  Naples  became  the  principal  shipping  port  for  Tnpoli,  Con- 
siderable fuaher  expenditure  on  the  harbour  has  been  authorized,  and  new  cranes,  etc., 
are  being  added.  In  19 10  Palermo  was  third  among  Italian  ports  as  a  passenger  harbour. 
The  Palermo  ship-builcfing  yard  is  of  considerable  importance.  New  ironworks  have  also 
been  erected.  In  1910  Venice  stood  third  among  Italian  ports  for  mercantile  trade  and 
fourth  in  passenger  traffic.  New  cotton  docks  have  been  erected  here,  and  a  patent  fuel 
and  other  factories.  Taranto  is  mainly  a  naval  harbour,  but  in  1909  was  adopted  as  a  port 
of  call  by  the  Orient  Line  for  the  outward  Australian  mail. 

Finance^ — The  war  with  Turkey  interfered  very  little  with  the  national  life  and  prosper- 
ity. Foreign  capital  was  not  deterred  by  it,  for  in  the  first  six  months  of  1012,  which  was  a 
period  of  war,  just  over  £5,000,000  of  new  capital  were  paid  up,  while  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  191 1,  which  was  a  period  of  peace,  only  a  little  over  £3,000,000  were  paid  up. 
A  good  impression  was  no  doubt  product  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  a  loan  to  meet  the  expenaeo  of  the  war.    The  actual  amounts  placed  at  the 
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disposal  of 'the  Ministries  of  War  an^.  Marine  respectively  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  dur- 
ing the  campaign  were  £15,^0,000  and  £2,880,000^  but  about  £4,000,000  of  this  expenditure 
was  devotca  to  the  replenisnment  and  accumulation  of  stores  and  for  repairs  in  dockyards: 
so  that  the  cost  was  just  under  t, 000,000  lire  ( £40,000)  per  diem.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
remain  to' he  paid  (a)  the  annual  contribution  of  at  least  £80,000  representing  the  loss  to 
th^  Ottoman  treasuiy  of  the  revenue  from  Tripoli  (by  Article  X  of  the  treaty  of  Lausanne 
Ttirkey  mSTy  ask  for  this  to  be  capitalized  at  d%,  thus  converting  it  into  a  single  payment 
of  £2,000,000),  (b)  the  cost  of  disbandment  and  repatriation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  troops 
in  Libya.  The  cost  of  the  war  wAs  met  by  the  creat5oft  of  five  year  4%  Exchequer  bonds 
for  over  £r6,8oo,boo,  Whereas  the  floating  debt  outstanding  on  June  30,  1911,  was  about 
£4,320,000.  During  the  war  Italian  consols,  paying  only  3i  per  cent  (since  January  i, 
1912)  fell  from  104  to  94  (on  October  31,  1912,  they  had  recovered  to  98  t>n  the  Rome 
bourse,  though  only  quoted  at  94*^  ii*  London),  ana  the  exchange  on  London  has  hardly 
beeii  higher  than  25.60  fire. 

Diunng  the  year  from  October  I,.  191 1,  to  September  30,  1 9 12  (which  almost  exactly 
covers  the  duration  of  the  War)  the*  total  receipts  of  the  Italian  exchequer  amounted  to 
£125,640,060,  and  the  expenditure  to  £117,040,000,  showing  increases  respectively  of 
£8,280,000  and  £4,280,000  over  the  precedine  12  months.*  The  improvement  in  the  yield 
of  taxation  was  greater  than  the  average  advance  during  the  preceding  five  years.     The 

grincipal  direct  and  indirect  taxes  (exclusive  of  the  import  duty  on  grain)  and  the  Post 
office  revenue  yielded  £79,800,006  (as  against  £78,640,000  for  191 1):  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  railways,  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  191 1,  were  £19,920,000  (£16,240,006  in  1906-7), 
while  the  improvement  between  October  l,  191  r,  and  September  10,  1912,  as  against  the 
corresponding  11 J  months  of  1910-11,  amounted  to  £1,480,000.  Of  this  increase  £t20,ooo 
were  due  to  tne  additional  charges  for  the  benefit  of  the  suflFerers  by  the  Sicilian  earthquake 
of  December  1908,  so  that  the  net. advance  was  still  £240,000  in  excess  of  the  average  growth 
between  the  years  1906-7  and  19IQ-11. 

The  service  of  debt  still  represents  a  large  proportion  of  Italian  expenditure,  in  spite  of 
the  reductiqn  of  the  interest  to  3i  per  cent  on  Consols.  In  191O  the  total  amount  of  debt 
was  £523,116.074  (exclusive  of  State  bonds  held  by  or  to  be  repaid  to  the  State),  and  the 
amount  paid  in  interest  £20,169,871,  of  which  only  about  12  per  cent  was  paid  abroad,  the 
rest  being  Held  by  home  investors. 

The  cost  of  the  earthquake  of  Dedember  28;  1908,  to  the  State  was  covered  in  four 
years. by  the  surplus  in  the  budgets  and  by  additional  taxes  of  2  per  cent  on  business,  of  5c 
or  IOC  on  railway  tickets,  etc.  Beyond  tois,  however,  ther6  were  of  course  lar^e  subscrip- 
'tions  raised.  •  These  were  irt  the  main'  paid  in  to  an  autonomous  Central  Committee,  which 
has  never  published  detailed  accounts.  Besides  this,  various  Italian  organisations  and 
foreign  countries  raised  funds  which  they  administered  independently,  though  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Italian  authorities:  thus  the  last  half  of  the  British  Mansion  House  Fund 
(which  amounted  to  abput  £140,000  in  all)  was  administered  by  the  British  Embassy. 

Railways,  etc.— ^n  November  t,  19 12,  a  new  arrangement  of  the  administration  of 
the  State  Railways  came  into  existence;  the  branches  into  which  it  is  divided  are:  traffic, 
locomotives,  rolling  stock,  works  department  (combining  the  functions  ot  the  engineer  and 
superintendent  of  the  line),  health  department,  solicitors-'  department,  accountants'  depart- 
merit.  Ko  new  lines  of  any  importance  have  beeen  opened  since  1908,  except  a  line  from 
Bassano  to  the  Austrian  frontier,  providing  ia  new  route  to  Trent;  but  a  certain  amount  of 
doubling  of  existing  lines  has  been  done,  aiid  the  construction  of  complementary  lines  in 
Sicily  has  been  begun.  The  capital  value  of  the  railways  on  Juiie  30,  191 1,  was  estimated 
approximately  to  be  £259,500,600,  and  the  profits  were  calculated  at  nearly  six  millions,  or 
2.31  per  cent  on  the  capital;  but  this  included  (a)  the  actual  profit  paid  over  to  the  treasury 
■^^about  £1,520,000,  (b)  the  taxes  on  tickets,  on  the  wages  of  the  personnel,  etc.,  (c)  the 
interest  arid  extinction  of  some  paid  by  the  treasury  to  the  companies  which  worked  the 
railways  until  1906-^boUt  £2,300,000. 

The  State  Railways  have  considerably  improved  in  every  way.  A  direct  electric  line 
from  Rome  to  Naples  (about  120m.)  is  in  course  of  construction:.  Electric  jpower  has  been 
extended  to  the  line  between  Genoa  and  Busalla,  and  will  be  applied  to  the  line  from  Savona 
to  S,  Giuseppe  di  Cario,  in  the  line  to  Turin.  Besides  the  ferry  boats,  crossing  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  the  State  Railways  now  work  fast  ships  from  Naples  to  Palermo  and  Ci\ita- 
vecchia  to  Golfo  Aranci  in  Sardinia. 

The  length  of  stleam  and  electric  tramways  (including  city  tramways)  has  increased  fairly 
rapid^yJ  at  the  end  of  191 1  it  was  3,018  m.  Motor  omnibus  services  on  the  highroads  carry- 
ing mails  and  passengers  are  increasing  very  rapidly  in  numbers,  covering  nearly  2,000  m. 
of  roads.    They  receive  a  subvention  from  the  Rovemment  and  frbm  communes. 

Po^s^  Telegraphs  and  Telephones. — The  number  of  post  offices  (including  over  700  collect- 
ing officers)  was  10,238.  in  1910.    The  nunaber  of  State  telegraph  offices  has  risen  to.  5,033, 

*  This  period  does  not  correspond  with  the  Italian  financial  year  (July  1st  to  June  30th), 
^^  ^^  balance  with  that  of  the  ordinary  financial  returns  (above).  It  is  probable  that 
tome- of  the  extra  war  receipts  and  expenditure  are  reckoned  on  both  sides  of  the  acconnt. 
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while'  the  nuni{»er  of  station  offices: is  1930^  as  in  3904-  ^he*  parcel  post  and  money  order 
services  are  thoreasing  rajl^tdly  (17  million  parcels  were  sentv  and  Sq  million  pounds  worth 
of  orders  paid  in  1909^10),  and  the  value  of  the  foi^isn  orders  paid  in  Italy  has  gone  up 
to  over  gi  millions,  ci  which  over  4^  millions  came  Kom)  the  U.S.A.  (nearly  double  tne 
whole  toml  of  the  foreign  money  orders  paid  in  Italy  in  1901-2),  while-  the  orders  of  the  Bancft 
di  Napoli  sent  home  by  emigrants  amounted  to  neariy  half  a  million  mbre. 

The  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  has  been  considerably  increased,  and  on  December  i, 
1910,  the  internal  telegraph  tariff  was  reduced  to'6oc{  for  the*fir^  10  words.  In  loo^io 
there  were  219  urban  telephone  systems  and  426  initerUrban  lines;  The  number  of  tnink 
and  international  calls  has  increased  by  over  50:  percent  aince  1907-8. 

Government. — The  number  of  senators  has  beeniconsiderablv  increased  during  the  present 
(the  23rd)  parliament  of  the  Italian  kingdom^  From. March  24^  1909,  to  Decera^oer  31, 
1911^  103  were  nominated,  and  68  died,  makiap^i  with  the  335  already  in  office,  a  total  of 
370.  As  to  the:Chamber»  the  number  of  deputies  (508)  remains  the  same,  but.  the. number 
of  eilectorsfon  the  list  of  1911  was  3,2271183,  or  9  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  as  against 
7 .6.  in  1904^  The  percentage  of  voters  in  the  eiectioa  of.19091  was  -65.3.  (62.7,  in  1904}.,  A 
bill  for  almost  (universal  maile  suffrage,  however*  was  passed  in  the  spring  of  1913.  Those 
whoiiave  served  in  the  army  and  navy  at  once  become  voters;  while  those  who  Wve  reached 
the  age  of.  thirty  years,  even  if  illitecatei  are  added  to  the  existing  electorate,.  Women's 
suffrase  has  not  yet  come  into  practical  |)Olitics;  and  the  Court  of  A(>peal  :has  ratified  the 
cahceliation  of  the  name  of  Signorina  Labriola  from  the  list  of  Counsel  in  Rome. 

C9*»iffe.?^The  total  number  of  prisoners  is  on- the  decrease,  and  at  the  end  of  1909  there 
were  only  52^1551  of  whom  4,323  were  women,  with  a;  diminution  in  all  the  various  classes 
of  criminab.  Tnefie  is,  however,  a  slieht- increase  in  the  number  of  offv.flces,  due  in  part  to 
a  continuance  of  the  rise  in  the  number  of  cantraveneioni,  and  the  iig;ure  i^er  100,000  was 
still  2.439  in  1908,  which  is  only  a  little  under  the  average  of  the  quinquennium.  It  is  said 
(but. this  remains  to  be  seen]  that  the  deathblow  to  the  Camorra  was  strudc  by  the  Cuocolo 
murder  tfial,  which,  in  order  to  remove  it  from  the  atmosphere  o£  Naples,  in  which  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  obtain  a  verdict*  took  place  at  Vitcrbo,  near  Rome,  ana  ended  after  about 
17  months  on  Julv  j^,  10 12,  in  severe  sentences  on  all  the  accused,  over  30  in  number,  who 
Were  supposed  to  be  its  leader  and  chief  officials. 

Army. — ^The  strength  .of  the  army  in  1909  ^howod  a  considerable  increase  on  previou^ 
figures..  .Of  49&,o8d  who  were  liable,  108^794  were  physically  unht,  1^7,5^8  were  put  back 
fof^re-eicaml nation  at?  the  next  levy  (mostly  after  medical  inspection),  48,865  failed  to  appear, 
and  212,895  were  enrolled  for  service.  Of  these  151,830  were  assigned  to  the  active  army^ 
34{079  to  the  second  category  (for  short  training),  and  only  26,977  to  the  third  category 
(territorial  militia).  The  former  term  of  service  lor  the  active  army  was  3  years  in  the 
iniaatry  and  5  in  the  ca.valry;  but  it  is  now  18  months*  except  for  those  who.  do  not  become 
efficient,  who  serve  6  months  more.  Those  who  pav  £48  and  pass  an  examination  serve  one 
yearonly«  They  then  have  one  month  per  annum  lor  another  6  years.  The  peace  establish- 
ment (including,  carabinieri)  is  nearly  14,000  officers  and  255,000  men.  ., 

Navy. — ^The  Italian  navy  possessed  at  the  end  of  1912  four  battleships  of  the  Dreadnought 
type,  built  in  Italian  yards,  one  of  about  19,000  tons  with  twelve  i2Tinch  guns  in  four  centre^ 
line  triple  turrets,  and  twenty  5.5-inch  guns;  while  the  other  three  are  of  21,500  tons  and 
will  have  thirteen  12-inGh  guns,  nine  in  triple  and  four, in  twin  superposed  turrets.  The 
tv^' ships  laid  down  in  1942.  will  have  twelve  13.5-inch  guns  in  four  turrets.:  -  Next  come  the 
ships  of  the  Vittprio  Emanuele  class.  :        . 

The  warships  available  at  the  beginning  of  191^  were  as  follows:  battleships,  18  (q 
are  somewhat  antiquated);  armoured  cruisers,  tst  class  15  (each  about  7,000  tons),  2nd 
dassfxor  3rd  class  Ii;  torpedo  vessels,  5;  destroyers,  23;  torpedo  boats»  8?;  submarines, 
7.  At  the  same  time  they  were  building  4-  battleships  Ttwo  Dreadnoughts),  9  destroyers, 
30  torpedo-boats  and  13  submarines.  The.  naval  expenditure  for  19 11  was  £8,379,940,  of 
which  £2,277^02  was  for  new  construction.  The  personnel  on  active  service  in  1910  con- 
sisted of  (.927  officers  and  27,^29  men.  -  . . 

EduccUion,-^The  number  of  infant  >chools.has  hardly  increased  at  all  8ince;i90i ;  the  total 
number  of  elementary  schoolrooms  both  publiq. ana. private  (the  latter  having  decreased  by 
2,000)  has  risen  from  61,777  to  68,031,  and  the  number  of  popils  from  2,783,349  to  3,150,249, 
or  9u3  per  cent  of  the  t<^bal  population:  but  there  .^re  still  not  enough  classes,  while  cnihiren 
who  live  more  than  li  m.  from  the  school  need. not  attend  it.  In  the*  poorer  villages  the 
three  classes  are  often  gmuped  in  most  inadequate  buildings;  whi)e  the  teachers'  salaries 
are  low.  In  IQII-12  nearly  one  million  sterling  was  devoted  to  the  increase  of  funds  for 
elementarv  €Liid  popular  education,  sq  that  impcovements  may  be  exfiected.  The  new  schools 
for  adult  illiterates,  founded  by  the  laws  of  1904  and  1906,  gave  instruction  to  128,000  individ- 
uals, four-fifths  of  whom  were  men;  ahd  abont  thite-fifths  of  them  passed  the  examination 
iihpofied  on  them.  In  1909K10  there  were  478  Ginnasi  with-  45,699  scholars  (including  234 
government  schools  with  32,303  scholars),  500  Technical- schools  with. 83^21  scholars  (237 
government  with  61,492),  "216  Licei  with  14,947  scholars  (133  governrtient  with  12,125), 
102  Technical  Institutes  With  20,305  scholars  (60  gbverhmcnt  with  16,849),  ^^^  ^^  Nautical 
Institutes  with  2,026  scholars  (19  gorefnment  with  1,998).    Th'esc  figtires  show  a  large 
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decrease  in  the  Ginnasi  and  Licei  since  3902,  but  a  miich  gteater  increase  hi  tlie  technical 
schools  and  institutes,  as  regatds  both  schools  and  scholars.  The  3^  Scuole  Normali  or 
training  schools  for  male  students  had  2,663  pupils  in  1909-10,  as  against  2,484  in  1908-^; 
while  those  for  female  students,  102  in  number,  had  29,792  pupib  (exclusive  of  those  tiot  on 
Government  footing,  of  which  there  were  142,  with  3,371  students).  The  total  attendance 
of  students  at  the  higher  universities  and  institutes  appears  to  be  practically  the  same  as  in 
1902  (about  28,000).  Law,  engineering,  and  economics  and  commerce  shoi^  an  increase; 
medicine  and  sureery  and  the  professional  diploma  in  pharmacy  a  decrease  J  while  philosophy, 
mathematics  and  sericulture  show  little  change. 

Antiquities  and  Fine  i4r/5.-^There  has  been  considerable  activity  in  excavation  all  over 
Italy.  In  Rome  itself  important  work  has  been  done  in  the  further  investigation  of  the 
lower  strata  of  the  buildings  on  the  Palatine;  the  baths  of  CarBcalla  and  Diocletian  have 
been  further  studied.  In  the  Lucus  Furrinae,  where  Caius  Gracchus  met  his  death,  remains 
of  a  sanctuary  of  various  Oriental  deities  have  been  found;  and  numerous  minor  discoveries 
have- been  made  in  the  course  of  building  operations.  At  Ostia,  near  Rome,  the  work  of 
laying  bare  the  remains  of  the  ancient  seaport  town  is  being  resumed  on  a  large  scale,  with 
interesting  results.  The  excavation  of  Cumae,  Paestum  and  Pompeii  is  proceeding,  and  at 
the  last  named  special  care  is  being  taken  to  preserve  the  remains  or  the  upper  stories,  which 
had  balconies  and  pillared  openings,  so  that  the  town  did  not  present  that  monotonous 
appearance  hitherto  attributed  to  it.  Among  the  works  of  art  which  have  passed  into  the 
State  Collections  may  be  noted  the  so-called  '  Maiden  of  Antium'  and  a  fine  statue  of  Au- 
gustus, while  a  splendid  statue  of  a  daughter  of  Niobe  found  in  Rome  in  1006  is  now  in  Milan. 
Numerous  prehistoric  cemeteries  and  other  objects  and  buildings  have  Seen  found  all  over 
the  country.  A  number  of  provincial  picture  galleries  have  been  reorganised  (at  Benpmo, 
Prato,  etc.).  The  publication  of  a  new  list  of  national  monuments  {Elenco  degli  Edifici 
Monununtali)  was  begun  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  191 1. 

Rome} — Municipal  Administration  in  Rome  was  in  1912  still  in  the  hands  of  the  coalition 
(the  so-called  'blocco*),  with  Sig.  Ernesto  Nathan,  the  syndic,  at  their  head.  The  Munic- 
ipalitylias  started  its  own  system  of  tramways  and  its  own  electric  power  and  lighting  works, 
and  will  take  over  those  already  existing,  constructed  by  private  companies.  Other  com- 
panies run  electric  trams  to  the  Alban  Hills  from  Rome,  and  to  Civita  Costejlana,  north  of 
Rome  (to  be  extended  to  Viterbo),  The  embankment  of  the  Tiber  is  now  practically  com- 
plete; no  serious  floods  have  occurred  since  1900.  The  death  rate  was  16; 2 1  per  1,000  in 
191 1.  Malaria  in  Rome  is  now  unknown,  and  in  the  Campagna  and  the  Pomptine  Marshes 
it  is  decreasing  rapidly. 

A  new  station  nas  been  opened  in  the  Trastevere  quarter,  on  the  right  bank,  close  to  the 
new  railway  bridge  over  the  Tiber.  The  transformation  of  Rome  into  a  modem  city  is 
proceeding  apace;  the  exigencies  of  traffic  are  continually  calling  for  the  widening  erf  the 
streets,  and  the  city  seems  destined  to  lose  much  more  of  its  jpicturesqueness. 

The  enormous  monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  was  inaugurated 
on  June  4,  191 1.  As  a  whole,  it  is  fine;  but  it  does  not  combine  well  with  its  venerable 
surroundings  as  regards  either  architecture  or  colour;  though  it  probably  ^ives  us  a  fair 
idea  of  what  the  immense  erections  of  Imperial  Rome  must  have  been.  It  is  said  to  have 
cost  already  at  least  2  millions  sterling,  inchiding  the  cost  of  the- removal  and  rebuilding  of 
the  Palazzetto  di  Venezia.  The  Palace  of  Justice  has  cost  over  1}  millions.  The  various 
demolitions  in  the  centre  and  the  growth  of  population  have  rendered  necessary  extensive 
building  of  working-class  dwellings  further  out,  largely  on  co-operative  principlcsr  while 
the  rich  display  a  tendency  to  abandon  flats  in  favour  of  nouses  standing  in  tneir  own  grounds 
in  the  outskirts.     Rents  are  higher  in  Rome  than  in  any  other  city  in  Italy. 

The  architecture  of  the  new  quarters  of  R6me  is  not  remarkable  for  its  taste,  though  the 
new  Piano  Regolatore  della  Citta  di  Roma,  drawn  up  in  1008  by  Conum  E.  Sanjust  di 
Teulada  (and  published  in  book  form  under  the  above  dtle),  allows,  far  better  than  was 
ever  done  before,  for  the  adequate  provision  of  open  spaces.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these,  the  so-called  Passes^ata  Archeologica,  is  now  completed,  and  important  excavations 
in  connexion  with  it  are  being  made  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  an  interesting  Mithraeum 
having  been  discovered  in  the  subterranean  portion,  while  in  the  peribolos  the  Kbraries 
tonnected  with  the  Baths  have  been  found. 

A  stadium,  a  new  racecourse  and  a  zoological  garden  have  been  added  to  the  popular 
resorts  of  Rome.  An  industrial  quarter  (new  gasworks,  storehouses,  factories,  etcO  is  spring- 
ing up  ontside  Portas  Paolo,  where  a  river  harbour  is  being  made.  There  is  some  talk  of 
making  a  ship  canal' from  the  sea. 

An  International  Exhibition  was  held  In  Rome  in  19 ti,  in  connexion  with  the  celebration 

^  Recent  works  on  Rome  include  S.  B.  Platner,  Ancieni  Rime  (ed.  ii),  Boston,  U.S.A. 
i9ii;.H.  Kiepert  and  Ch.  Hiilsen,  Formae  Orbis  Rotnae  Antiquae  (ed.  ii),  Berlin*  1912;  L. 
Hautecoeur,  Rome  et  la  Renaissance  de  rAnUqmti  d  iafin  du  XVIIIe  Stkcie  (Bibl.  des  £c. 
Franc  fasc.  105),  Paris,  IQ12;  H.  Stuart  Jones,  Classical  Rome,  London  n.  d.;  and  Companion 
to  Roman  History,  Oxford,  1912.  British  School  at  Rome  (ed.  H.  Stuart  Jones)  Catalogue 
Of  the  Sculptures  of  the  Museo  CapUalino,  Oxford,  1912. 
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of  the  50th  anniversarv  of  the  foundation  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  It  was  divided  ii>tp  four 
sections — ^the  Archaeological,  house  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  which  iltustrated  the  various 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,*  the  Mediaeval  and  Historical,  in  the  Castle  of  5.  Angeto; 

'  A  restored  model  of  Ancient  Rome,  by  M.  Paul  Bigot,  was  also  exhibited, 
the  Ethnographical,  deaJinff  with  the  vanous  reeions  of  Italy,  at  the  Piazza  d'Armi;  and 
the  International  Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  at  the  Valle  Giulia.  At  this  last  the  British  Pavilion, 
designed  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Lutyens,  contained,  besides  contemporary  pictures,  a  splendid  exhibi- 
tion of  Bntish  masters  of  the  l8th  and  19th  cent.,  and  is  being  reconstructed  as  the  per- 
manent house  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  which  received  a  Koyal  Charter  in  Julj^  191 2. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  London  Exhibition  of  i8m  have  founded  nine  scholarships  for 
students  of  painting,  architecture  and  sculpture.  The  site  has  been  given  by  the  Munic- 
ipality of  Rome.  The  Third  International  Congress  of  Archaeology  and  the  Tenth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  the  History  of  Art  were  hdd  in  Rome  in  October  191 2. 

Tunn.-^ln  connexion  with  the  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  Italian  kingdom,  an  international  industrial  exhibition  was  held  in  Tunn  in  1911. 

Venice, — The  famous  Campanile  of  San  Marco,  which  fell  on  July  ia,  1902,  has  been 
exactly  reconstructed,  and  was  inaugurated  on  St.  Mark's  Day  (April  25tn)  19 12. 

Italian  Dependencies, 

The  Italian  dependencies — ^Tripoli,  Cyrenaica,  Eritrea,  Italian  Somaliland,  and  Benadir 
^have  been  placed  under  a  Ministry  of  the  Colonies,  the  ftrst  Minister  being  Signor  Bertolini. 

Tripoli. — The  Italian  trade  with  Tripolitania  in  19 10  amounted  to  £128,000  worth  of 
imports  out  of  a  total  of  £477,500,  and  £176,000  worth  of  exports,  a  considerable  increase 
on  the  figures  for  1909  (£64,600  and  £116,800  respectively).  British  exports  in  1900  were 
nearly  £160,000,  and  imports  in  1910  about  the  same.  Tripoli  can  now  be  reachea  in  48 
hours  from  Rome  via  Syracuse. 

The  western  frontier  of  Tripoli  (as  far  as  Ghadames)  was  accurately  surveyed  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Franco-Turkish  boundar^^  commission  of  1910-11,  with  the  result  that  the 
position  of  Ghadames  was  shifted  some  miles  to  the  east  of  that  previously  assigned  to  it. 
M.  Pervinquiere  at  the  same  time  explored  the  region  from  the  geological  point  of  view. 
The  most  recent  maps  of  Tripolitania  (1400,000)  and  of  Cyrenaica  (1.-600,000)  were  pub- 
lished in  191 1  by  the  Italian  Ordnance  Survey. 

Italian  Somaliland. — A  minor  frontier  question  which  had  arisen  between  Great  Britain 
and  Italy  owing  to  the  shifting  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tuba  was  settled  by  the  acceptance  in 
191 1  by  the  former  of  the  new  mouth  as  the  terminal  point  of  the  frontier.  A  map  on  the 
scale  of  1 :20O,0O0  (1910)  is  bein^  published  by  the  Italian  Ordnance  Survey. 

Britrea. — ^The  budget  of  1910-11  shows  an  expenditure  of  £559.000,  of  which  Italy  con- 
tributed nearly  half.  In  this  b  included  £200,000  for  the  construction  of  the  railwa^^  from 
Ghinda  to  Asmara.  Another  line  is  to  be  built  from  Asmara  to  Keren.  The  railways 
already  working  earned  £12,000  as  against  £7*480  in  the  previous  year.  The  military 
expenses  are  now  only  £175,500,  while  tne  civil  expenditure  is  ^^85,600.  Products  exported 
from  the  colony  to  Italy  enjoy  preferential  duty;  the  most  important  are  cattle,  coffee, 
wheat  and  cotton.  It  has  been  calculated  that  Entrea  will  be  able  to  produce  enough  cotton 
to  make  Italy  independent  of  American  importation,  as  soon  as  there  are  adequate  means 
of  transport  to  the  coast.  The  total  external  trade  is  6f  the  annual  value  of  about  £700,000, 
of  which  a  third  is  with  Italy,  while  India  follows  with  £150,000  worth  of  imports.  A  new 
edition  of  the  map  on  the  scale  of  i:ioo,ooQpf  the  whole  colony,  and  a  map  on  the  scale  of 
1 :50,ooo  of  part  of  the  colony,  have  been  published  by  the  Italian  Ordnance  Survey. 

(T.  ASHBY.) 

Political  History,  igog-igi2. 

The  Italian  general  election  of  March  1909  had  returned  a  strong  majority  in 
favour  of  Sig.  Giolitti,  but  the  Premier  found  himself  confronted  with  the  question  of 
the  steamship  subsidies,  the  old  agreements  with  the  companies  having  lapsed.  The 
bill  was  defective  from  various  points  of  view,  and  the  Opposition  led  by  Sig.  Sonnino 
delivered  a  series  of  vigorous  attacks  on  the  measure,  which  shook  the  position  of  the 
Cabinet  so  seriously  that  Sig.  Giolitti  deemed  it  prudent  to  adjourn  the  debate  until 
the  autumn.  Sig.  Enrico  Ferri,  the  Socialist  leader,  whose  experiences  among  Italian 
emigrants  in  South  America  had  convinced  him  of  Italy's  need  of  a  more  virile 
foreign  policy,  delivered  a  stirring  Imperialist  speech  in  the  Chamber  on  June  22nd^ 
which  marked  his  severance  from  the  Socialist  party  and  the  beginning  of  its  collapse; 
subsequently  he  declared  himself  willing  to  accept  a  portfolio  were  it  offered  to  him. 
In  October  the  Tsar  Nicholas  of  Russia  visited  King  Victor  Emmanuel  at  Racconigi, 
an  event  destined  to  establish  that  entente  between  Italy  and  Russia  which  was  to  prove 
an  important  featurein  the  international  situation. 
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Whien.  Parliament  reassembled  in  the  §iutunin  Sig.  Giolitti  was  forced  to  modify  the 

bill  on  the  steamship  conventions,  but  on.  a  point  of  .procedure  the  Cabinet  was  defeated 

.  and  resigned  (December  ;2nd).    Sig.  Sonnino  was  now  called  upon  for  the 

^SSILtiyp '      second  time  to  form  a  Ministry,  and  he  succeeded  in  gathering  some  of  the 

best  talent  in  the  country;  Count  Guicciardini  took  the  Ministry  foir  For- 
eign Affairs,.  Sig.  Luzzatti  that  of .  Agriculture  and  Trade,  Sig.  Salandra  that  of  the 
Treasury,  Admiral  Bettolo  that  of  Jdarine,  while  General  Spingardi  remained  at  the 
War  Office.  The  new  Cabinet,  however,  although  it  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  country 
at  large,  could  hot  count  on  the  support  of  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  which,  if  it 
had  temporarily. seceded  from  thp  late  Premier,  was  his  creation  aoid  still  Giolittian  at 
.heart,  and:  when  the  debate  on  the  shipping  bill  as  modified  by  Sig.  Sonnino  was  resumed 
in  March  igio  it  was  clear  that  his  Government  would  be  in  a  minority.  On  the  21st, 
after  a  hundred  days  of  office,  is  in  the  case  of  his  former  Government,  he  resigned,  and 
Sig.  Luzzatti  formed  a  new  Cabinet,  which  included  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano,  then 

Ambassador  in  Paris  (and  previously  in  London),  as  Minister  for  Foreign 
MUUMtty.        Affairs,  Signori  Tedesco,  Facta,  Saechi,  and  Credaro,  Admiral  Leonardl 

Cattolica  as  Minister  of  Marine,  and  General  Spingardi  as  Minister  of  War. 
The  new  Premier,  in  spite  of  his  financial  genius  and  great  self-confidence,  proved  tinequal 
to  the  task  of  leading  an  administration j  and  it  w^  obvious  that  he  held  office  on  suffer- 
ance under  the  tutt^Iage  of  Sig,  Giolitti,  who  was  waiting  until  the  steamship  bill  and 
one  or  two  other  troublesome  questions  were  settled  to  return  to  power.  Sig.  Luzzatti's 
weakness  appeared  in  his  dealings  with  the  various  labour  agitations,  especially  in  the 
agrarian  riots  ixi  Romagna.  *  The  3  %  railway  loan  of  260,000,000  lire  to  build  new  lines 
and  double-trark  and  Improve  existing  ones,  was  quickly  covered,  although  the  net 
profits  of  the  system  remained  very  low  owing  to  extravagant  managem^ent.  In  August 
of  that  year  a  cholera  epidemic  broke  out  in  ApuKa  and  Spread  to  Naples  and  other  parts 
erf  Southern  Italy;  .the  sanitary  offiipers  dealt  vigorously  with  the  disease,  but  the  igno- 
rance and  superstition  of  .tHe.peasantry  in  certain  districts  rendered  their  task  by  no  means 
easy.  On  December  2ist  the  Premier  presented  a  bill  for  extending  the  franchise  and 
providing  for  compulsory  voting,  but  on  the  question  of  the  date  when  the  measure  "was 
to  come  up. for  discu^ion  although  the  majority  voted  for  the  Government  most  of  the 
Radicals  voted  against  it;. the  two. Radicail  Ministers,  Signori  Saccl^i  and^CredarOj  there- 
fore felt  bound  to  resign.  The  whole  Cabinet  followed  suit  on  Mareh  18, 191 1,  and  the 
King  entrusted  the  now  inevitable  Sig.  Giolitti  with  the  formatioft  of  a  new  Ministry*, 
^__^  most  of  the  former  Ministers,  including' Saechi  and  Credar6,  retained  their 

MbUMtty.'       portfolios.    A  grotesque  incident  of  this  crisis  ^as  created  by  Sig.  Bissolati, 

the  Socialist  dq)uty;  summoned  <to  the  Quirinal  with  a  view  to  being  offered 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  he  went,  but  refused' office  ostensibly  because  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  don  a  dress  suit,  iil  reality  because  he  feared  to  lose  castd  with  his 
more  uncompromising  followers. 

The  year  191 1  being  the  50th  anniversary  Of  the  creation  of  the  Italian  kingdom, 

great  festivities  were  orgfiinised  to  celebrate  the- Occasion.     An  intematibnal  Exhibition 

'  of  fine  arts,  an  ethnographic  exhibition  of  the  Italian  provinces,  and 

]*jj^J^**'       archaeological  and  historical  shows  were  held  in  Rome,  an  exhibition  of 

VnHy.  Italian  portraits  in  Florence,  and  an  international  industrial  exhibition  in 

Turin.    The  tWo  latter  were  successful  in  every  way,  but  the  Roman  exhi- 
bitions, although  artistically  very  beautiful,  owing  to  defective  organisation,  an  unusually 
hot  summer  and  a  second  outbreak  6f  cholera,  resulted  in  a  considerable  deficit, 
'     The- Cabinet *s  prbgramme,  presertted  to  the  Chamber  on  April  6th,  included  the 
eitension  of -the  franchise  to  all' illiterates  over '30  years  old,  thus  increasing  the  number 

of  Voters  from  three  to  eight  iaillions,  the  payment  of  members,  and  the 

Wi^0^      creation  of  a  Government  monopoly  for  lif^  insurance.    These  bills,  largely 

4tac0Bm.  '    the  outcome  of  a  desire  to  giiin  the  support  of  the  Extreme  Left,  found 

•little  favour  in  the  country,  and  Sig.  Sonnino  not  having  succeeded  in 

retaining  office,  the  more  active  conduct  of  parliamentary  opposition  was  mldertaken 
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by  a  group  of  younger  members  led  by  Sig.  Romeo  Gallenga,  the  member  for  Perugia. 
In  the  debate  on  the  Insurance  bill  the  Government  cut  a  poor  figure  and  was  finally 
induced  lo  Hmit  the  proposed  monopoly  to  polkids  df  over  i5)Ooo  hie  capital  or  1,500  lire 
of  annual  interest,  while  the  companies  were  given  ten  years  during  which  to  liquidate 
their  business  for  insurances  below  those  figures.  £v^  in  this  modified  form  the  meas- 
ure Was  strongly  opposed,  and  the  Government  finally  agreed  to  defer  the  filial  debate 
tmtil  the  autumn.    The  Chamber  rOse  on  July  loth. 

In  the  summer*  Italy  had  a  dispute  with  the  Argentine  Republic  in  consequence  of 

the  cholera  epidemic.    The  Argentine  Government;  professihg  not  to  be  satisfied  with 

"•     the  very  drastic  precautions  taken  by  the  Italian  authorities^  demanded 

jS^u^      ^^^  Argentine  medical  commissioners- be  placed  on  all  emigrant  steamezs 

bound  from  Italian  ports  to  Buenos  Ayngs.  The  Italian  Government,  who 
had  its  own  commissioners  on  all  emigrant  vesselst,-  naturally  refused  to  admit  this 
interference  with  itsi  jurisdiction,  whereup>on  the  Argentine  established  a  quite  unneces- 
sary quarantine  on  Italian  steamers;  Italy  retaliated  on  July  50th  by  suspending  emigra- 
tion to  that  country.  The  truculent  attitude  of  the  Argentine  appealed  to  indicate  iOs 
contempt  for  Italy,  and  the  latterfs  energetic  action,  witkits  injurious -consequence 
to  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  the  RepuUic^  probably  came. as  a  painhil  surprise  to  that 
Government,  but  did  much  to  enhance  Italian  prestige  and  the  position  of  Italian  citizens 
throughout  South  America.  Negotiations;  were  eventually  instituted  for  the  Conclusion 
of  a  sanitary  convention,  which  after  much  laborious  discussion  was  signed  on  August 
i7lh,  igij;  the  document  contained  all  the  provisioos  !on  which  Italy  had  insisted  so 
as  to  prevent  similar  conflicts  from  arising  in  future^  .      . 

During  the  last  few  years  Italy's  relations  with  the  Ottonutn  Empire  had  been  grow- 
ing strained;  with  the  advent  to  power  of  the: new  regime  the  situation  became  woirse 

instead  of  better,  for  the  Young  Tuilcs,  in  their  blind  hatred  of  everything 
rSStyi         foreign  and  believing  Italy  the  weakest  of  the.great  Powers,  lost  no  opporr 

tunity  of  showing  theiv  contempt  for  her.  •  Italian  emterprise  was  hampered 
in  every  way,  and  in  the  vilayet  of  Tripoli,  where  Italy's  rever^onaxy  interest  had  beep 
recognised  by  Great  Britain  and  PVance,  where  nmch  Italian  capital  had  been  invested 
and  ^here  the  Italian  Government  had  created  schools,  hospitals,  etc.;  the  hostility 
of  the  Ottoman  authorities  was  even  more  marked  and  the  life  of  Italian  residents  ren- 
dered intolerable.  An  Italian  missionary,  Father  Guistino,  had  been  murdered,  by  a 
native  at  Derna  on  March  22,  1908,  and  another  Italian,  Gastone  Tenreni,  near  Tripoli 
by  a  Turkish  Zaptieh  oh  June  20th,  with  the  direct  complicity  of  the  local  authorities, 
but  it  proved  impossible  to  obtain  redress  for  these  crimes.  Italy's  efforts  at  conciliar 
tion  proved  unavailing  and  wete  regarded  as  proofs  of  weakness,  "  incidents  "  multi- 
plied, and  Turkish  gunboats  evented  on  and  sank  Italian  sailing  craft  in  the  Red  Sea. 
Italy  had  originally  intended  to  extend  her  influence  in  TripoUtania  only  by  means  pjE 
pacific  penetration,  but  with  the  irdopening  of  the  Morocco  question,  it  became  clear  that 
the  last  unoccupied  Mediterranean  lands  were  being  divided  oip,  aiid  Italy,  who  with 
her  large  emigrant  population  has  need  of  more  territory  where  her  sons  can  settle 
under  the  national  flag,  realised  that  this  was  her.  last  chance  of  acquiring  a  colony.  ^  . 
For  some  time  the  Nationalist  party,  which  had  come  into  being  at  the  Florence 
Congr^  in  'December  1910,  had  been  conducting  a  propaganda  in  favour  of:  a  more 

vigorous  foreign  policy  and  roused  publi^c. opinion  to  the  need  for  action; 
dJclated,        although  the  Giolitti  Cabinet  was  most  anxious  to  avoid  international 

complications;  it  could  not  disregard  the  new  spirit  pervading  the  Italian 
people.  By  July  it  informed  the  Powers  that  the  conduct  of  Turkey  could  no  longeV 
be  tolerated,  and  no  change  for  the  better  having  occurred  military  preparations  were 
begun' on  September  20th.  On  the  33rd  the;  reservists,  born  in  1888  were  called  back 
-to  the  colours,  and  a  Note  was  presented  to  the  Porte  on  the  a6th  calling  its  attention 
to  the  risks  to  which  Moslem  fanaticism  was  subjecting  the  Italian  residents,  and  adding 
that  the  sending  of  reinforcements  or  artns  to  the  African  vilayet  wot^ld  be  regarded  as 
a  very  serious  act    On  this  ayth  the  Tuckiiib  steamer,  ['  Derna/'  flying  the  Gero^ian  flag, 
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arrived  at  Tripoli  and  disembatked  15,000  rifles  which  were  distributed  among  the  Arabs. 
The  Italian  Government  then  sent  an  ultimatum  to  that  of  Turkey  on  the  28th,  and  no 
satisfaction  having  been  obtained  declared  war  on  the  29th.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
deal  with  the  events  of  the  war  itself,  which  are  fully  narrated  in  Part  I:  Sect.  i.  of 
the  Year^Booe.  On  November  4th,  Italian  sovereignty  was  extended  to  Tripoli- 
tania  and  Cyrenaica  by  Royal  Decree.  Towards  the  end  of  November  a  conflict  broke 
out  with  France  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  and  search  by  Italian  warships  of  the 
two  French  steamers  Carlhage  and  Manottba  suspected  of  carrying  Turkish  officers  and 
contraband;  the  incident  led  to  a  violent  outburst  of  auti-Italian  hysteria,  in  France, 
and  although  it  was  eventually  referred  to  arbitration,  it  made  the  Italian  public 
realise  how  little  it  could  count  on  French  sympathy,  and  served  to  strengthen  the 
somewhat  weakening  bonds  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  On  February  22nd,  Parliament 
reassembled,  and  the  bfll  for  converting  the  sovereignty  decree  of  November  4th  into 
law  was  voted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  amidst  scenes  of  great  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
Various  attempts  at  mediation  were  made  by  the  Powers,  but  without  success. 
In  July,  1 91 2  however,  negotiations  were  instituted  between  unofficial  Italian  and 
TbePemee       Turkish  delegates  in  Switzerland,  and  after  laborious  discussions,  during 

which  the  situation  in  the  Balkans  became  menacing  and  Montenegro 
declared  war  against  Turkey,  the  peace  preliminaries  were  signed  at  Ouchy  on  October 
14th,  and  the  flnal  treaty  on  the  i8th.  Turkey  renoimced  her  sovereignty  over  Libya 
and  undertook  to  withdraw  her  troops,  the  Sultan  preserving  only  his  spiritual 
authority  as  Khalif  over  his  former  subjects,  while  Italy  agreed  to  restore  the  Aegean 
Islands  to  Turkey  as  soon  as  the  Turkish  troops  had  quitted  Libya,  but  the  inhabitants 
were  guaranteed  liberal  reforms  and  local  autonomy.  This  settlement  did  not  arouse 
much  enthusiasm  in  Italy,  as  many  believed  that,  the  Balkan  States  having  now 
declared  war  against  Turkey,  Italy  might  have  put  herself  at  their  head  and  eventually 
ucquired  great  moral  prestige  throughout  the  Near  East.  But  the  objects  for  which 
the  war  was  fought  had  been  achieved,  and  in  view  of  the  situation  in  the  near  East  the 
Italian  Government  wished  to  have  its  hands  free. 

Throughout  the  campaign  officers,  soldiers  and  sailors  had  shown  great  bravery, 
discipline  and  staying  power,  while  the  organisation  of  the  army  and  the  navy  proved 
excellent.  Some  of  the  commanders,  however,  came  in  for  much  criticism,  and  the 
general  conduct  of  the  campaign,  inspired  apparently  by  political  rather  than  by  military 
considerations,  was  disapproved  of  by  a  part  of  public  opinion.  The  total  e^q>enses  of 
the  undertaking  are  estimated  at  458,000,000  lire,  including  the  value  of  supplies  not 
all  of  which  have  been  used  up,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  sum  was  paid  for  out  of 
the  budget  surpluses  of  the  last  few  years,  redeemable  Treasury  bills,  Treasury  reserves, 
credits  with  banks,  etc.,  no  loan  having  been  raised  nor  fresh  taxation  levied.  On  the 
conclusion  of  peace  the  Treasury  still  had  386,000,000  lire  at  its  disposal.  Business 
was  not  very  much  affected  by  the  war,  and  indeed  Italian  exports  during  the  period 
from  January  1st  to  September  30th,  191 2,  in  spite  of  the  suspension  of  trade  with 
Turkey,  had  increased  by  1 17,000,000  lire  over  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  191  x, 
and  the  imports  by  59,000,000  lire,  while  the  State's  principal  revenues,  from  October 
1st,  191 1,  to  September  30th,  1912,  had  increased  by  79,060,000. 

In  the  field  of  domestic  politics  there  is  little  during  191 2  to  be  recorded.  An  imsuc- 
cessful  attempt  on  the  King's  life  by  an  anarchist  named  D'Alba  on  March  14th  gave 

occasion  for  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  loyalty,  showing  how  deeply 
?^3^J^*       attached  to  the  Monarchy  the  Italian  people  had  become.    The  various 

Governmeint  bills — the  Insurance  Monopoly,  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
and  pajrment  of  members — although  not  popular,  were  voted  by  Parliament  without 
much  opposition,  as  there  was  a  general  determination  not  to  embarass  the  Minbtry 
as  long  as  the  war  lasted.  The  Socialist  party,  which  had  been  gradually  losing  its 
hold  over  the  masses  for  some  time  past,  iiow  found  itself  wholly  out  of  touch  with 
popular  feeling  concerning  the  war,  and  while  it  officially  condemned  the  enterprise 
many  of  its  leaders  refused  to  put  party  before  tountry,  and  were  "  ezconununicated  " 
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in  consequence  h%  the  Congress  of  Reggie  d'Bmllia  in  June,  llie  result  was  a  definite 
split  up  of  the  party  into  two  separate  organisations.  Signor  Giolitti  continued  to  exer- 
cise great  authority,  although  with. the  conclusion  of  peace  a  revival  of  Opposition  activ- 
ity was  to  be  expected. 

Obituary. — Among  prominent  Italians  who  have  died  since  December  1909  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  noted. 

/U.ESSANDRO  FoRTis,  the  Statesman  (see  E.  B*  xv,  82c);  born  1841,  died  December  4, 

1909.  In  1866  he  joined  GaribaTdi  as  a  volunteer  and  fought  under  him  in  the  Trentino, 
in  1867  at  Mentana  and  in  1870  in  Fraace.  ^  Under  the  influence  of  Aurelio  Saffi  he  became 
a  republican,  and  was  arrested  as  a  Mazzialan  conspirator  in  1874.  In  1876  he  abandoned 
the  Republican  Party,  although  still  adhering  to  democratic  ideals.  Elected  deputy  for 
his  native  town  of  ForU  in  1880,  he  helped  the  Royal  visit  to  Romagna*  hitherto  regarded 
as  a  hotbed  of  anti-monarchical  views.  He  made  a  reputation  as  a  rarliamentary  debater, 
but  lost  favour  with  his  constituents  who  were  largely  republican,  and  only  held  his  seat  with 
the  help  of  Livio  Quartaroli,  Mayor  of  Forli,  and  Safh;  when  they  died  his  position  became 
untenable  and  he  was  not  re-elected.  He  then  won  a  seat  at  rogp^io  Mirteto,  which  he 
continued  to  represent  until  his  death.  He  became  Minister  of  Agnculture  in  the  Pelloux 
Cabinet  (1898-99),  and  in  1905,  on  the  fall  of  the  Giolitti  Cabinet,  became  Premier.  But 
his  administration  fell  after  seven  months  over  the  commercial  treaty  with  Spain,^  which 
aroused  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Italian  vine-growers.  He  reconstructed  the  Ministry, 
but  was  beaten  at  once  and  had  to  resign. 

ViTTORiA  Aganoor,  the  poetess  (see  E*  B.  xiv,  912c);  died  on  May  7,  1910.  Al- 
though of  Armenian  extraction  she  was  thoroughly  Italian  in  spirit,  and  from  her  master, 
the  Abate  Zanelli,  she  imbibed  a  genuine  classical  eleeance  and  culture.  Her  first  volume 
of  verse  was  entitled  Nuove  liriche;  Leggenda  etema,  folk) wed,  and^after  her  death  a  complete 
edition  of  her  poems  was  published.  She  married  Guldo  Pompili,  deputy  for  Perugia  and 
sometime  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  after  her  aeath  under  an  opera- 
tion committed  suicide. 

Angelo  Maiorana,  the  statesman;  b.'at  Catania  in  1865;  d.  at  Catania  on  February  9„ 

1910.  Graduating  in  law  when  only  16  years  old,  at  twenty  he  was  already  well  known  as  a 
writer  on  constitutional  questions,  and  two  years  later  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
university  of  his  native  town,  of  which  he  eyentuaJl^r  became  rector.  He  was  elected  deputy 
for  Catania  in  1895,  and  at  once  took  an  active  part  in  politics.  A  follower  of  Signor  Giolitti, 
he  became  Under-Secretary  for  Finance  in  1905,  and  in  the  &>lk>wiiig  year  was  promoted  to 
Ministerial  rank.     In  1906  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  and  Sig.  Giolitti 

Eublicly  designed  him  as  his  successor  for  the  premiership.  But  his  health  broke  down  and 
e  was  forced  to  retire.  In  1909  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber.  His  chief  works 
are:  ParUmenteHsmo,  II  Principio  saerano  deUa  costiiiizume  degU  SkUi,  and  La  Teoria  costi- 
tiudtmale  dtUe  enhrate  e  deUa  spesse.  . . 

Andrea  Costa,  the  Sociaiistleader;  b.  at  Tinola.in  i8m;  d.  at  Tiaola  January  19,  1910., 
The  son  of  a  small  shop-keeper,  at  an  early  age  he  joined  the  extreme  revolutionary  party  in 
Romagna,  becoming  a  prominent  member  of  the  "  International.*'  He  was  arrested  more 
than  once,  but  gradually  modified  his  views,  and  was  elected  Socialist  deputy  for  Ravenna 
in  1883.  He  was  again  implicated  in  revolutionary  agitations  and  arrested,  but  eventually 
he  came  to  represent  the  more  moderate  section  ot  bis  party*  and  was  regarded  almost  as  a 
reactionary  by  the  extremists. 

Aktonio  Fogazzaro,  the  novelist;  b.  at  Vicenza  1842;  d.  at  Vicenza  March  7,  191 1 
(see  £.  B.  x,  590).  His  last  novel  LHki  is  in  a  sense  a  sequel  of  //  Sdnlo,  for  it  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  tatter's  dead  hero  Benedetto  throughout^  and  shows.us  the  effect  of  his  teachingf 
on  his  followers.  The  whole  course  of  Fogazzaro's  literary  career  is  a  struggle  between  spirit 
and  matter,  the  object  aimed  at  being  tne  purity  of  the  soul.  In  his  earlier  works  from 
Miranda  to  //  misUro  d*un  poeta  it  is  love,  as  represented  by  various  charming  pictures  of 
women,  which  can  save  the  soul  when  conscience  is  not  enough.  In  his  later  phase  the  soul 
is  led  onward  no  longer  by  the  redeeming  hand  of  woman  but  by  religious  taith^ 

Princess  Maria  Clotilda  of  Savoy,  widow  of  Prince  Napoleon  (B.  B,  iv,  197a);  b.  in 
1842;  d.  on  June  25,  191 1.  She  was  the  aaughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  and  her  marriage 
in  1859  to  "Plon-rlon'*  was  part  of  the  consideration  for  the  Franco-Sardinian  alliance 
which  resulted  in  the  war  against  Austria.  In  Paris  she  led  a  very  secluded  li^e,  devoting 
herself  to  the  education  of  her  children.  Princess  La^titia  (who  married  the  Duke  of  Aosta), 
Prince  Victor  and  Prince  Louis  Napoleon;  and  after  1870  she  retired  to  the  castle  of  Moca- 
lieri  near  Turin,  where  she  died. 

Mario  Rapisardi,  the  poet  (E.  B.  xiv,  9120);  b:  in  Sidly  1844;  ^-  January  4,  1912.  At 
the  age  of  24  he  published  Paitngenesi,  a  pompous  epical  history  of  humanity,  but  his  Lucifer 
(1877),  a  philosophical  poem  of  athciistic  tendencies  describing  the  struggle  between  free 
thought  and  religion,  showed  genuine  literary  talent.  In  his  PoemtUi,  a  volume  of  Lyrics, 
he  reached  a  higher  level ;  and  GiusHzia,  a  collection  of  political  poems  exalting  every  form 
of  rebellion,  contains  some  excellent  verse. 
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Admiral  Augusto  AaBRY;.4f  March  4,  1913.  ^  He  entered  the  Italian,  navy  in  1866, 
served  at  Lissa,  and  reached  ithe  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1903.  In  February  ,1911  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the*  Italian  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Turkey  (September  19 n)  he  conducted  the  opening  naval  operations. 

Giovanni  Pascoli,  the  poet  (see  E,B,  xiv,  912c);  b.  at  San  Maiiro  in  Roma^nar 
December  31,  1855;  d.  at  Barga,  April  6^  1912.  in  1891  he  published  his  first  volume  of 
verse  entitled  Myricae,  and  in  1897  his  Primi  Poemetti.  Other  vohimes — Secandi  Poetnetti, 
I  canti  di  Castelvecchio,  Odi  ed  inni,  Canti  conviviali^  Li  Canzoni  del  Re  Enzo,  In  addition 
he  wrote  much  elegant  Latin  verse.  He  was  £[lso  known  as  a  prose  essayist,  and  for  his 
Dante  Indies,  which  led  to  his  appointment  as  professor  of  Italian  literature  at  the  university 
of  Bologna.  An  ardent  lover  of  nature  and  of  simple  rustic  things,  he  could  never  quite 
reconcile  himself  to  modem  progress.  He  had  been  a  Socialist  in  his  early  days  and  had 
Strongly  opposed  the  Abyssinian  campaign  of  1895-6,  but  in  later  years  he  made  politics 
subordinate  to  patriotism.  '  The  Canzont  del  Re  Enzo  tell  of  the  glories  of  the  Mediaeval 
communes  of  Italy;  the  poenis  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  festivities  of  JQii 
celebrate  the  triumphs  of  Italian  linity;  while  his  speech  delivered  in  November  1911  at  Barga 
Was  the  finest  piece  of  prose  evoked  by  the  war  iii  Tripoli. 

GtULio  RiCORDi,  the  music  publisher;  b.  in  1840:  d.  at  Milan  on  June  6,  1912.  He 
succeeded  his  father,  Titg,  in  1888  as  head  of  the  firm,  founded  hy  his  grandfather,  Giovanni, 
in  1808.  He  wds  the  personal  friend  of  Verdi  and  was  brought  into  business  relations  with 
many  other  cdiiiposers.  He  was  himself  a  composer  of  songs  and  piano  music,  which  he 
published  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Jules  Burgmein.'* 

EusABETTA,  DucHEss  OF  Genoa;  b.  in  1830;  d.  on  August  15,  IJ12,  at  Stresa.  A 
daughter  of  King  John  of  Saxony',  she  marriecT  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Genoa,  son  of  Ring 
Charles  Albert  ofSardinia  and  brother  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  in  April  1850.  Her  daughter 
Margherita  afterwards  married  her  cousin  Prince  Humbert,  arid  became  Queen  of  Italy. 
IVo  year^  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa  in  1 855  his  widow  married  Marchese  Rapallo. 

ENRtcd  ANNifiAL^  Bum,  the  art-critic,  novelist  and  dramatist  (sec'JS.  B.  xiv,  912c); 
b.  1856;  d.  November  i6,  iQ 1 2. 

PiETRO  Lacava,  the  olclest  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  he  had  sat 
continuously  for  44  years;  formerly  minister  6f  Public  Works  and  of  Finance;  b.  1835; 
d.  Decetnber  26,  1912;  (LuiGi  Villari.) 
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The  population  of  Japan  Propec  increased  from  48,774,285  in  1907  to  52,200,000  in 
1912  (56,380,000  males;  ^5,820,000  females).  The  density  is  about  350  per  sq.  m. 
Korea  had  a  population  of  13,461,300;  Formosa  3,443,600;  Saghallen  43,000. 

AgricuHure* — More  than  60  p^r  cent  of  the  Japanese  population  is  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  The  Government  have  made  consistent  efforts  to  encourage  cooperative 
enterprise,  and  a  Law  with  this  object  in  view  was  introduced  in  1899,  and  amended  in 
1909,  by  which  special  concessions  were  granted  in  order  to  stimulate  the  industry. 
Special  banks  have  also  been  established  for  facilitating  the  supply  of  capital  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  The  .Co-operative  Societies  Law  had  as  its  object  the  formation  of 
societies  for  a&sistihg  those  with  small  capital.  Th€f  societies  formed  under  this  Act 
numbered  8,663  at  the  ^nd  of.  191 1,  In  1910  the  Government  provided  facilities  for 
l)orro^ng  money  at  low  interest  .through  the  Japan  Hypothec  Bank  and  the  Hokkaido 
Colonial  Bank.  A  Slate  'Agricultural  Experimental  Station  was  established  in  Tokyo 
With  branches  in  Kyushu,  Kinai,  (Middle  Provinces)  and  Riku-u  (North-eastern  Piiov- 
(nces)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  o^t.iriyestigatiohs  relative  to  soil,  fertiliserSi  seeds, 
diseases,  insect-pests^  stock-breeding,  s^hd  agricultdical  implement^.  Horticultural 
experiments  are.  also  carried  out  in  the  Horticultural  Experimental  Station  in  the  Prefec- 
ture of  SMdzuoka  and  in  many  of  the  locatagricultural  stsitions 

The  chief  agricultural  products  consist  of  rice,  barley  and  wheats  milleti  ^oy  an4  small 
red  beans,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  cotton,  hemp,  indigo,  and  sugar-cane.  The.  cultivation  of 
tea,  tobacco  and  silk  areaiso  extena^e,and  growing  imdufitries.  The  total  areas,  in  1909 
and  t^9i^  under  cultivation  for  these  dine^nt  products  are  shown  in  Table  I. 

In  191 1  the  figures  (1  =  1000)  for  rice  were  7,432.7  acres  and  206406.7  bushels;  bariey, 
rye  and.  wheat  4«4.i2.5  acres  a^id  iqB,63i«3  bushels;  tea  77^.0  acres  and  691894.4  pounds. 
.  1  It  should  be  noted  in  regard  to  tea,  that  although  the  total  area  under  cultivation  has 
been, considerably  reduced,  the, ^^uantities  produced  have  consistently  increaG^,  the  year 
19}  X  being  the  most  prolific  p^od  in  the  mdustiry.  The  great  attention  which  has  been 
paid  by  the  Goyernment  to  questions  of  cultivation  and  manufacture  at  the  State  Agricultural 

» See  £.  B.  XV,  156  e/ ieff. 
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Table  I.    Africuhural  Crdps:  i  ^looo. 


«<i5S 


. 

1909. 

19x0. 

X909. 

1910. 

Acres. 

Prodn. 
Bushels. 

Acres. 

Prodn. 
Bushels. 

Acres. 

Prodn. 
lbs. 

Acres. 

Prodn. 
lbs. 

Rice  .     .     . 

Millet      ,     . 
Beans      .     . 
Buckwheat  . 
Rape  Seed    . 
Barley,    Rye 
and  Wheat 

7,345. 0, 
564.8 

2,498.1 
393  0 
350^4 

4.429 . 7 

260,090.8 

12,986.3 

23.162.0 

6,319.8 

5,218.4 

t66,729.3 

7,373.6 

557.7 
1,548.0 

391 -5 
346.1 

4.420.  t 

a3i<30i.5 
12,477.2 
sx  ,038.x 

6,505.4 
5,198.3 

102,231.8 

Tea    .     .     . 
Potatoes 
Seed  Cotton 
Hemp      .     . 
Leaf  Indigo  . 
SuearCane  . 
Tobacco-Leaf 

XZ3.0 

892. 5 
xo.o 

31.8 

22.9 

47.8 

73  4 

64.710.3 

8,8x4,448.9 

8,056.0 

20,S44-8 

33,170.8 

1,577.441.1 
94,046.1 

76.0 

30.8 
22.2 
50.0 

743 

^    67,330.6 

8^6x,3o6.8 

5.957.8 

ao/>73  S 

35.763.1 

1,816,134.3 

9;.77S.7 

Experimental  Statvon  has  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  labour,  the  cost  of  production,  and 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  tea. 

Silh. — Sericultuire«  one  of  the  most  valuable  industries  of  Japan  has,  under  the  scientific 
and  economic  care  of  the  Government,  expanded  considerably  during  the  last  few  years. 
There  are  two  State  Sericultural  Training  Institutes,  and  a  number  of  Serjcultural  Schools 
have  also  been  established  in  Yokohama  and  for  improving  the  quality  of  raw  silk  a  National 
Graine  Factory  was  erected  in  1911-12.  Graioes  are  manufactured  here  and  distributed 
with  the  object  of  improving  and  unifyinp;  cocoons.^  A  Central  Cocoons  Inquiry  Commis- 
siqu  is  investigating  the  selection  of  graine.  The  production  of  silk  has  been  as  follows 
(i  r=  1000): —  (1908)  2j),05i.5  lbs.,  (1909)  31,225.0  lbs.,  (1910)  33,302.0  lbs. 

Stock  Breeding. — Great  attention  is  given  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breeding  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  stock-breeding  farms  are  estal)lished  where 
matters  connected  with  the  improvement  of  rearing  and  distnbution  of  cattle,  sheep,  dairy 
products,  and  the  cultivation  of  fodder  are  studied  and  experimented  upon.  There  are 
three  Government  Studs  for  breeding  and  one  Stallion  Remounting  De(x>t  for  rearing  and 
training.  The  Government  also  undertakes  to  lend  bulls  and  stallions  to  private  applicants 
for  the  improvement  of  breeds.  Large  pasturages  have  also  been  estaolished  under  the 
management  of  the  Imperial  Household,  from  which  high  class  horses  and  cattle  are  produced. 
In  1911  a  Manufactory  was  established  for  the  provision  of  serum  for  securing  immunity 
from  rinderpest.     This  serum  is  distributed  free  in  localities  where  the  disease  has  been 

grevalent.  In  tjio  the  figures  for  live  stock  were: — 'Horses  1,564,643,  Cattle  1,384,183, 
heep  3,357,  Swme  279,101.  The  number  of  slaughter  houses  in  1910  was  489. 
Forests, — ^Japan,  wnich  possesses  a  fertile  soil  and'  humid  climate,  ^as  very  large  areas  of 
forest  lands,  and  the  total  acreage  of  forests  and  plains  in  Japan  proper  amounts  to  55,121 ,570 
acr6s,  forming  about  74  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  country.  Practically  one-halT  of 
this  is  occupied  by  State  Forests  and  Plains.  Until  recent  years  forestry  was  not  treated  in 
a  practical  manner,  but  as  manufacturing  industries  developed  the  demand  for  timber  forced 
home  the  necessity  of  conserving  forest  lands  on  a  scierltific  basis.  During  the  last  few 
years  the  Government  have  reorganised  the  forestry  administi'ation  and  encouraged  afforesta- 
tion by  strictly  enforcing  the  Forestry  Act.  The  prodiKition  of  timber  in  the  year  1910  is 
valued  at  £13,110,724,  while  the  land  was  afforested  to  the  extent  of  271,772  acres  at  a  cost 
of  £332,403.  'Incidental  to  this,  also,  the  improvjement  of  irrigation  has  been  studied  and 
a  programme  covering  all  the  branches  o|  forestry  administration  was  introduced  .in  191 1 
extending  over  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  Meteorological  observatories  are  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  most  important  forests  and  special  subventions  are  granted  for  the  restoration 
of  waste  public  lands  and  for  promoting  and  protecting  forests.  The  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  timber  and  other  products  and  from  rentals  amounted  for  1908-09  to  £949,634;  in  1999-10 
to  £*  .001 ,453-,  and  in  1910-11  to  £1,088,505. 

Foreign  Trade. — ^The  foreign  trade  of  Japan  has  shown  considerable  expansion  during  the 
last  few  years.  In  1908  the  total  value  of  the  experts  amounted  to  £37,824,567,  and  in 
ion  to  £44,743,388.  The  totdl  value  of  imports  for  the  first  named  year  amounted  to 
3^3,625,746,  which  had  advanced  to.  £5 1,380,570  in  i^li.  »  The  total  value  of  foreign  trade 
for  these  two  years  Was,  therefore,  £81,4.50,313  and  £96,123,958.  A  large  part  of  the  ex- 
port trade  is  to  countries  in  Asia,  of  whicn  China  is  far  the 'most  important;  but  the  United 
States  is  the  principal  customer,  European  countries  taking  a  consideraUy  smaller  amount. 
Of  these,  France  has  the  Imost  extensive  dealings.  Great  Britain  coming  next.  Although 
Asiatic  countries  supply  the  largest  proportion  of  imports  (India  being  chief  amongthem), 
Great  Britain  is  far  the  largest  ejiportiiir,  the  United  States  coming  third. 

Table  11  shows  the  value  of  exports  from  and  imports  to  foreign  countries  for  r9io^i  i. 

Finance, — The  total. revenue  amounted  in  1909--J910  to  £6 7, 7 54*623,  of  which  £48,- 
324,217  was  Ordinary  and  £19,430,411  Extraordinary  revenue;  in  1910-191 1,  £67»287,378 
(£49,133,132  and  £18,154,245);  in  i9ii^i!2,  £5?,399,<^99  (£49/671,^45  and  £r,7«8,o54); 
and  in  1912-13  (est.)!,  £S7, 597,699  (£'5o,259,7i9  and ;e7 ,337,980).  The  expenditures  for 
the  same  periods  were  as  follows,  showing  Qrdinary  an^  Extraordinary :  1909-10,  £53,- 
2^91363  {i^9',4i9,3i3  and  £13,870,050);  1910-t I,  £56,q  15,403  (£41, 2<»,9ii8  and;£i5,7J4*- 
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Table  II,    Exports  and  Imports:  t « looo. 


vFrance  .... 
United  Kingdom    . 
Germany     . 
Italy      .... 
Belgium 

Russia*  .... 
United  States  . 
British  America 
Australia 

China     .  .      . 

Kwantung  Province 
British  India 
Hongkong  . 
Korea 

Straits  Settlements 
Philij^pine  Islands 
Asiatic  Russia  . 
Other  Countries     . 


Totals 


Exports  to 


1910. 


.  4.492.5 
2,578 . 1 
1,116.8 
1,683.5 

346.5 
181. 1 

14,370.2 

426.2 

655.2 
9.003 . 7 
1,914.8 

1.871-3 
2,346.0 

1.745.0 

654.9 
441.0 

250.3 
1,765  7 


£45.842.8 


1911. 


£  4.357.5 
2,382.4 

1,168.1 

1.789.5 
317.8 

259  5 
14,272.5 

400.6 

810.2 

8,815.2 

2,306.3 

2,031.6 

2,452.1 

710.5 

599.5 

307.0 

1,763.0 


£44.743 . 3 


Imports  from 


1910. 


£    540.5 

9,470.2 

4.394.6 

59.1 

940.9 
20.8 

5.469.9 
85.0 

760.2 

6,856.9 

974.0 

10,636.1 

67.4 

859.2 

461.6 

78.9 

76.3 

4.671-7 


£46,423  ■  3 


1911. 


£    551.8 
11,115.6 

5.647.4 
66.5 

773  •  7 

53-4 
8,125.1 

33.4 

792.7 
6,199.9 

2,054.3 

9.969.5 
70.1 

481.6 

132-9 

50.9 
5,261.7 


£51.380.5 


485);  1911-12,  £57,399,699  (£41,420,566  and  £15,979,133);  and  1912-13  (est.),  £S7,S97,- 
699  (£41,207,386  and  £16,390,313). 

For  1912-13  the  chief  items  of  Ordinary  revenue  were: — Land  Tax  £7,540/^99,  Income 
Tax  £3,272,528,  Excise  £4,989,220,  Public  Undertakings,  &c.  £13,136,864,  Telegraph  & 
Telephones  £5,416,944,  Stamps  £2,717,396.  Extraordinary  revenue -.--From  Naval  Replen- 
ishment Fund  £i  ,200,000,  River  Improvement  Fund  £1,516,231,  Sale  of  State  Property 
£4571963,  Surplus  from  191  i-i 2  £1,550,672,  Public  Loans  £151,815, 

The  chief  itenas  in  Ordinary  Expenditure  for  1912-13  were  (i  ^  1000): — Imperial  House- 
hold £450.0,  Foreign  Affairs  £428.2,  Home  £1,240.7,  Finance  £18,567.4,  Army  £7,679.0, 
Navy  £4,081.5,  Justice  £1,2^5.0,  Instruction  £948.5,  Agriculture  &  Commerce  £762.6, 
Communications  3^5814.1.  Extraordinary  expenditure  (l  =  iooo): — ^Foreign  Affairs  £93.6, 
Home  £2,088.8,  Finance  £4,150.2,  Army  £1,772.0,  Navy  £5,257.8,  Justice  £77.8,  Instruc- 
tion  £101. 9»  Agriculture  and  Commerce  £841 . 2,  Communications  £2,006.6. 

The  National  Debt  stood  at  £255,370,500  at  the  end  of  1911-12,  the  figures  for  throe 
years  being  as  follows  ( 1^.1 000): — 

1909-10.  1910-11.  1911-12. 

Amount  brought  over  from  preced- 
ing year 

Amount  Issued 

"       Redeemed 

Mining. — For  the  efficient  administration  of  the  Mining  Industry,  Japan  is  divided  into 
five  districts,  each  of  which  is  under  the  control  of  a  mining  inspection  office.  The  total 
area  of  mining  land  leased  amounts  t^  7,01^,365  acres,  a^d  ot  this  area  1,252,146  acres  are 
occupied  by  mines  actually  in  operation.  The  mineral  products  obtainable  in  Japan  include 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  iron,  antimony>  maneanese,  graphite,  sulphur,  peat 
and  petroleum.  The  total  number  of  persons  eneaged  in  the  mining, industry  amounted  in 
I^io  to  222,195,  and  of  these  137467  wer^  employed  in  coal  mining. ..  The  output  of  the 
different  metals  for  19J10  was  as  follows  (1  ^^^  1000): — Gold  140.3  o^.  Silver  4,550.5  oz., 
Copper  130,530.2  lbs.,  Lead  10,419^  lbs.,  Antimony  345.9  lbs.,  Sulphur  116,925.8  lbs., 
Pig  Iron  157,894.7  lbs.,  Steel  20,744.8  lbs.,  Iron  Pyrites  213,319.1  lbs..  Coal  15,681.3  met. 
tons.  Petroleum  76,621 .9  gals.  In  191 1  an  increase  of  58  per  cent  occurred  over  the  previous 
year  in- the  number  of  applications  for  coal  prospecting,  and  an  increase  of  3^7  per  cent  in 
applications  in  regard  to  sulphur.  During  the  latter  year  also  the  value  of  mineral  exports 
amounted  to  £4,564,872,  and  of  imports  to  £8,680,746,  an  increa^  on  the  preceding  year 
of  £1,659,06^;  the  iifcrekse  being  chiefly  due  to  the  export  of  coal,  and  in  impons  to  the  larger 
c]uantity  of  iron  brought  into  the  country..  The  capital  invested  in  mining  enterprises  dur- 
ing 1911  amounted  to  £4,272,887.  The  aggregate  nominal  capital  of  mimn^  companies  at 
the  end  of  this  year  amounted  to  £22,330,826,  of  which  £16,389,568  was  paid  up. 

Fisheries, -^The  fishing  indiisrtry  was  valued  in  1910  at  about  £8,018,681  sterling  and  has 
shown  remarkable  progress  during  the  last  few  years.     In  1908  the  fisheries  of  every  descrip- 
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tion  realised  a  revenue  of  £7,^^000,  and  in  1909  the  value  was  £7,759,000.  The  number 
employed  in  this  indiCstry  in  1908  amounted  to  810,717  and  no  less  than  423,403  vessels  of 
the  old  Japanese  type  were  engaged  therein,  in  addition  to  467  sailing  vessels  and  130  steamers 
for  trawling  and  whaling.  An  important  recent  development  in  the  industry  is  the  use  of 
oil  engines  tor  driving  the  fishing  boats  and  there  are  stated  to  be  about  1000  engaged  in  this 
section  of  the  business.  Pelagic  Fishery  has  made  great  progress  in  recent  years,  the  value 
of  deep  sea  catches  amounting  in  19 10  to  £864,174.  By  the  Fishery  Agreement  made  with 
Russia  in  1907  the  fishing  rights  of  Japan  extend  as  far  north  as  Kamschatka,  and  the  value 
of  catches  in  these  parts  has  steadily  increased.  This  has  been  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Pelagic  Fishery  Encouragement  Act,  a  few  years  ago.  The  principal 
fish  caught  in  Japanese  waters  are  herring,  sardine,  mackerel,  bonito,  tunny,  grey  mullet, 
salmon,  trout  and  cod,  and  among  marine  mammals  the  whale  and  seal  are  extensively 
caught.  Shell-fish  of  various  kinds  are  also  largely  {produced.  An  export  trade  in  5sn 
with  China  has  been  built  up  and  with  Europe  and  America  in  fish  oil,  isinglass,  shell  buttons, 
tinned  crab,  salmon  and  trout  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £1,572,825  in  1910,  while  the 
total  value  of  manufactures  in  these  directions  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  £4,479,824. 
Fishery  and  Marine  Products*  Guilds  have  been  established  to  the  extent  of  3,729.  A 
Fisheries'  Institute  has  also  been  organised  in  the  capital  and  similar  institutions  in  the 
provinces,  numbering  alto&;ether  38.  The  largest  association  connected  with  this  industry 
IS  the  Dai-Nippon  Suisan-Kwai,  which  receives  a  spjecial  grant  from  the  Government. 

Industrial  Employment. — The  number  of  operatives  employed  in  different  industries  in 
1910  was  as  follows  (i  =»iooo):- — Textiles  426.0,  Machine  &  Tool  Factories  55.5,  Chemical 
Works  65.5,  Food  &  Drink  Factories  52.1,  Printing  &  Publishing  19.7,  Wood  i  Bamboo 
W'ork  13.3,  Electrical  3.0,  Metal  Refineries  38.4,  Mining  Manufactures  15.9.  The  rate 
of  wages  markedly  appreciated  in  nearly  every  industry  during  19 10-12. 

Tariff.— 'Tht  new  Tariff  came  into  force  in  Jujy  191 1.  Under  this  tariff  raw  mate- 
rials are  admitted,  as  a  rule,  duty-free;  upon  partly  manufactured  goods  the  duties  im- 
posed are  light,  and  on  manufactured  goods  the  rates  vary  from  15  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent.  Duties  as  high  as  50  per  cent  are  levied  on  articles  of  luxury  as  the  extent  of  their 
importation  is  very  limited.  Under  the  Tariff  Convention  with  Great  Britain  a  giiaran«- 
tee  was  given  by  which  ten  principal  articles  of  export  from  Japan  to  the  former  country 
should  be  exempt  from  Customs  Duty^  while  concessions  were  made  in  the  Japanese 
Customs  Duties  upon  important  British  merchandise,  including  cotton  and  woollen 
tissues,  mixed  tissues  of  wool  and  cotton,  linen  yams,  paints  and  sheet  iron.  In  the 
Convention  with  Germany,  in  consideration  of  concessions  m^de  on  the  Customs  Duties 
upon  important  Japanese  products,  reductions  were  made  by  Japan  in  the  duties  on 
goods  from  Germany,  embracing,  leather,  salicylic  acid,  quinine,  artificial  indigo,  coal 
tar  dyes,  woollen  yams,  mixed  tissues  of  wool  and  cotton,  packing  paper,  2nnc  plates  and 
sheets,  and  gas,  oil  and  hot  air  engines.  In  regard  to  the  Convention  with  France, 
reciprocal  treatment  was  also  arranged,  France  receiving,  in  consideration  of  the  applica-< 
tion  of  the  French  minimum  rates  to  important  Japanese  products,  reductions  on  sar- 
dines in  oil,  butter,  wines,  olive  oil,  perfumery,  woollen  yams  and  tissues,  binoculars, 
automobiles,  and  parts  of  knitting  machines. 

Railways. — Of  the  6060  miles  of  railway,  ^870  miles  belong  to  the  State,  the  purchase  of 
which  from  the  orieinal  companies  was  completed  in  1 909;  484  miles  were  private  lines  and 
706  miles  belonged  to  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  Company.  For  the  year  1910-11 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  various  systems  was  166,888,048,  freight  to  the 
extent  of  31,718,399  tons,  while  traffic  receipts  amounted  to  £11,213,921.  The  estimated 
receipts  and  expenses  for  1912-13  of  the  Imperial  Government  Railways  are  £10,252,244 
and  £9,165,739  respectively,  showing  a  net  profit  of  £1,086,505.  A  Light  Railways  Act 
was  introduced  in  1910  which  removed  certain  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  this  type  of 
railway,  the  result  being  that  a  considerable  impetus  was  given  to  their  construction.  ^  It 
is  anticipated  that  light  railways  will  now  be  laid  every  year  to  the  value  of  over  a  million 
pounds  sterling.  The  private  and  light  railways  at  the  end  of  1910*1 1  numbered  59  having 
an  aggregate  capital  of  £8,096,999.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year 
amounted  to  25,909,254,  and  goods  to  the  extent  of  2,314,367  tons,  while  traffic  receipts  and 
expenses  amounted  to  £458,191  and  £219,535  respectively.  On  the  South  Manchurian 
Railway  the  number  of  passengers  carried  for  the  year  1910-11  amounted  to  2,349,088,  the 
total  amount  of  goods  to  3,922,164,  the  total  receipts  to  £2,537,917  and  the  expenditure  to 
£2,158,083.  There  are  also  38  electric  railway  companies  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
j£8,279,2i7  with  a  total  mileage  of  350,  while  an  additional  150  miles  were  under  construc- 
tion at  the  end  of  1911.  The  total  extent  of  projected  electric  lines  was  348  miles,  and  the 
Tokyo  and  Osaka  municipalities  own  82  miles  of  tramways  open  with  71  miles  projected. 
The  Kyoto  municipality  also  have  16  miles  in  course  of  construction. 
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Skipping  and  Shipbuiiding^ — Great  attention  has  been  giy^m-to^tkese  itidustiies  and 
the  progress  in  construction  is  ddownin  the  following  figurest^r- 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Steamers. 


No.         Gross  Tonnage. 


2,304 
2,366 

2.545 
2,789 


1,160,440 
1,198,194 
1.253,909 
1,386,047 


Sailing  Vessels. 


No. 


5,379 
5.937 
6,392 
7.978 


Gross  Tonnage. 


384.481 
404,089 
413,720 

447.307 
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Under  a  new  laW  Japanese  subjects  or  companies  engaging  in  transportation  business  receive 
from  the  Government  navigation  subsidies  £^ccording  to  mileage,  tonnage,  speed  and  age 
in  regard  to  steel  steamships  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  not  less  than  3,000  tons,  a  speed  of  not 
less  than  12  knots  per  hour  and  not  more  than  15  years  old,  which  are  registered  in  the 
Japanese  shipping  register.  During  1912  the  improvement  of  the  Yokohama  Harbour 
pier  Was  begun,  and  was  to  be  completed  in  1916  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  £1,073,850. 

The  total  entrances  of  steamships  of  all  nations,  including  Japanese,  were  for  the  years 
1908  to  1911  inclusive  as  follows: —  In  1908,  10,330  vessels  of  20,104,257  tons;  in  1909,  9960 
vessels  of  19,670,790  tons;  in  1910,  9442  vessels  of  20,073,680  tons,  and  in  191 1,  8576  vessels 
of  19,993,397  tons.  Sailing  vessels  entered  Jai^anese  ports  in  1908,  to  the  extent  of  2,699 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  111,320;  in' 1909,  2370  with  a  tonnage  of  123,661;  in  1910,  the  figures 
were  1726  and  100, 107  tons,  and  in  191 1 ,  433  and  60, 1 72  tons.  Of  the  total  number  of  steam- 
ships japan's  proportion  of  the  entrances  of  1908  was  43  per  cent,  British  vessels  figuring 
to  the  extent  of  32}  percent;  in  1911  the  respective  proportions  were  47  per  cent  and  30.8 
per  cent.  The  entrances  into  and  clearances  from  all  ports  in  1910  amounted  to  13,599,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  39,815,225;  in  1911  the  figures  were  18,026,  and  .40, 103,283  tons. 

1 .  Army  and  Navy.^— The  Japanese  Army  in  191 2  consisted  of  936  companies  of  infantry 
95  squadrons  o£  cavalry,  152  batteries  of  field  artillery,  53  batteries  of  heavy  artillery,  10 
batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  58  companies  of  engineers)  38  companies  of  commissariat, 

12  companies  ol  oommimication  troops,  5  companies  of  telegraph  corps,. and  an  airship 
corps.  Under  the  new  system  the  Fortress^  artillery  was  converted  into  Siege  Artillery. 
Ib  order  to  streagthen  the  efficiency  and  the  mobile  power  of  this  corps  lighter  guns  have 
been  adopted  and  horses  provided  for  their  movement.  The  formation  of  this  corps 
bas  had  the- efiEect  of  introducing  the  unification  of  organisation  of  artillery  corps  in 
strength^  whereas  under  the  old  system  the  stre&gth  of  a  regiment  or  a  battalion  varied 
in  different  f ocrtresses.  Mountain  artillery:  has  also  been  tx>nverted  into  Field  artillery. 
Formerly  this  brigade  :Consisted  of  throe  regiments,  but  this  has  now  been  reduced  to  one 
brigade  of  two  regiments,  the  number  of  brigades  being,  increased  from  two -to  three. 
Under  the  system  of  conscription,'  able-bodied  males  of  from  1 7  to  40  are  liable  for  service 
in -the  Army.  Young  nten  x)f  the  better,  classes  who  are  termed  one-year  volimteeis 
must  pass  a  scholarship  equal  to  graduates  in. the  Middle  School. .  *  After  a  year's  service 
they  are  enrolled  in  the  Reserve  Service  with  the  rank  of  non-commissioned  ofilicer. 
Teachers  in  Primary  schools  undergo  the  six-weeks'  service^  having  the  regular 
training  of  the  ordinary  soldier,  after  which  they  are  enrolled  for  territorial  service. 

:. .  The  Japanese  Navy  consisted  in  1912  of  15  battleships  with  a,  tonnage  of  212,980; 

13  armoured  cruisers  of  151,303  tons;  47  other  wftr-ships  of  165,253  tons;  55  destroyers 
of  20,508  tons;  77  tofpedo  boats  of  7,258  ton9;*or-a  total  of  207  vessels  of  557,302  tons, 
compared  with  157  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  283,743  tons  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  The  bulk  of  these  vessels  were  constructed  abroad,  either  in 
England,  France  or  Germany.  ;  Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  provide  facilities  {or 
the  construction  of  battleships  in  Japanese  yards;  the  present  difficulty  being  the  supply 
atid  construction  of  materials.  Published  fig:ures  indicate  that  were  it  possible  for  Japan 
to  construct  it$  qwn  vessels  ^  ;^aving  would  be  effected  of  about  18  %. 

.  £ducaUoiu-—The  educational  system  which  obtained  up  to  191 1  provided  for  scholars 
hi  the!  primary  school  entering  at  the  age  of  sixy  where  they  stayed  until  they  were  twelve 
years  of  age.-  At  the  conclusion  of  this  period  they.  Were  trahsferred  to  the  Middld- 
sdjbpl  for  fiveyears^  and  then  graduated  to  the  riigh-school  jFor  three  years,  subsequently 
entering  ihe  University  for  three  or  four  yeajrs.  .  The^  courses  oc^Qpiedsome  seventeen 
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or  efghteea  years  and  precluded  students  enteiing  one  of  the  Universities  befote  th^  age 
df  23  or  24.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  it  wa$  found  that  their  education  was  not  com- 
plete until  they  were  about  28.  The  unsatisfactoriness  of  thi^  system  was  recognised, 
and  ia  May  19 zo  the  authorities  decided  to  remodel  it.  The  new  programme  reduced 
the  course  of  study  in  the  high-school  to  two  years,  and  the  higher-middle  and  middle 
courses  were  combined,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  authorities,  while  at  the  middle 
school,  technical  subjects  are  optional.  This  new  curriciiluiii  was  introduced  in  191 1 
for  the  Middle  School  and  in  191a  for  the  higher  grade.  Graduates  from  the  latter 
school  aie  now  admitted  to  the  higher  school  by  diploma.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  divided  into  the  Minister's  Secretariat  and  their  bureaux,  which  deal  respectively 
with  special,  general  and  technical  affairs.  Several  new  State  Educational  Institutions 
have  been  or  are  being  organised,  including  the  College  of  Sciences  of  the  North-Eastern 
University  at  Sendai,  the  College  of  Engineering  at  Fukuoka,  Sericultural  College  at 
Uyeda,  the  Mining  College  at  Akita,  5th  Higher  Commercial  School  at  Otaru,  6th  Medi- 
cal School  at  Niigata,  and  7th  Higher  Technical  School  at  Yonezawa.  The  number  of 
schools  of  aU  classes  in  i9o8r-o9  were  34,376,  the  number  of  instructors  and  teachers 
160,878,  the  number  of  students  and  pupils  6,627,104,  an  increase  of  about  300,000  \js 
the  previous  year,  and  graduates,  607,521.  The  Department  of  Education  employed 
96  foreign  teachers,  25  being  English^  22  German,  21  American,  6  French,  3  Russian, 
and  other  countries  19.  There  are  405  Kindergartens  where  infants  from  3  years  of  age 
are  educated  until  they  are  old  enough  to  enter  the  elementary  school. 

Physical  culture,  which  includes  Military  and  Gymnastic  exercises,  is  conducted  in 
all  schools  from  the  Primary  to  the  University  preparatory  schools.  In  the  Primary 
schools  there  is  military  drill  without  arms  after  the  fourth  year.  In  the  secondary  schools 
drill  is  compulsory  through  the  whole  five  years.  During  the  last  three  years  students 
are  given  drill  with  arms  and  trained  in  the  practice  of  giving  command.  In  the  High 
and  similar  schools,  military  training  with  arms  is  continued.  Gymnastic  trailing  in 
Japan  is  a  combination  of  all  the  best  systems  of  different  countries,  and  fencing  and 
jujitsu  are  also  taught  in  many  schools. 

Religion.-^The  prevailing  religion  of  Japan,  S^iintoism,  was  represented  in  1906  by 
162442  temples  or  shrines,  at  which  14,826  ministers  officiated.  Buddhism,  the  old  religion, 
was  represented  by  71,927  temples  with  5,268  priests.  Christianity,  represented  by  the 
rrotestant,  Roman  Cfatholic  anci  Eastern  Orthodox  churches,  possessed  1132,  176  and  174 
places  of  worship  respectively  in  1909.  The  total  membership  of  each  branch  was  75,608, 
64,118,  and  31,538.  The  missionaries,  including  wives,  numbered  931  Protestants,  319 
Roman  Catholics  and  2  Eastern  Orthodox,  while  the  native  ministers  amounted  to  563  Prot- 
estants, 34  Roman  Catholics  and  38  Eastern  Orthodox. 

Poor  Law  and  Charity. — The  State  Relief  Fund  amounte<f  in  the  year  1907-8  to  about 
,488,437.  The  disbursements  from  this  fund  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  £53,600. 
lis  included  the  relief  of  destitute  cases  and  cases  of  death  not  identified.  The  State  also 
provides  for  the  support  of  paupers.  The  hosiphals  established  by  the  Red^ross  Society 
at  the  end  of  1909  amounted  to  twelve  institutions,  attached  to  which  were  3,787  doctors, 
pharmaceutists,  and  nurses.  The  number  of  members  in  this  year  amounted  to  1,525,822 
compared  with  1,443420  in  the  previous  year.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  at  the  present 
time  260  asylums  and  orphanages  and  about  50  public  and  private  reformatories  for  boysl 
There  are  in  addition  a  number  of  other  hospitals  for  special  diseases.  Good  work  is  also 
being  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  Ex-convicts  reform,  the  fund  for  this  purpase 
totalling  approximately  £180,000.  Fifty-five  homes  had  been  established  to  carry  out  this 
work  at  the  end  of  1908 ;  the  number  dealt  with  for  this  year  amounted  to  390.  There  are  in 
addition  five  or  six  other  establishments  of  the  same  description  doing  good  work. 

Justice^  Crime,  etc-^TY^e  criminal  code  of  Japan  which  came  into  k>roe  in  1909  is  in  many 
ways  an  advance  over  its  predeces^r,  which  was. based  chiefly  on  the  French  model.  The 
new  code  gives  a  greater  amount  of  discretionary  power  to  judges.  The  punishments  pro- 
vided uncfer  this  code  include  capital  punishment,  penal  servitude,  imprisonment,  fines 
and  detention,  with  confiscation  as  a  subsidiary  penalty.  Penal  seh^itude  ranges  from  not 
loss'than  one  month.  Any  attempt  on  the  life  of  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Courtor  a  Prince 
of  Royal-bk>od  receives  capital  punishnaent  and  for  l^se-majest^,  l^nal  servitude  varying 
from  two  months  to  five  years.  The  importation  or  manufacturing  of  opium  is  also  a 
punishable  offence,  the  term  of  imprisonment  varying  from  six  months  to  seven  years,  and 
for  smokine  opium,  imprisonment  tor  three  years  or  nndet.  For  gambling  or  lottery  and  for 
^ames  of  cfiance  a  fine  is  imposed  of  looo  yeni(aboilt  £100)  or  iindery  and  for  habitualiy 
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indulging  in  games  of  chande^  imprisonment  £or  three  years  or  under.  The  issuing  of  lottery 
tickets  or  acting  as  lottery  agents  is  also  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  fines.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  1909  there  were  370  courts  in  the  country;  one  Supreme  Court,  seven  Appeal, 
50  District  and  312  Local  courts.  The  number  of  judges  was  13,037,  distributed  respectively 
as  to  25,  133,  598  and  K81.  The  ilumber  of  cases  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  year 
was  676;  in  the  Appeal  Court  5*677.  The  criminal  cases  tried  in  these  courts  numbered 
2,453  and  11,353  resi)ectiyely.  At  the  district  and  local  courts  during  the  same  year  the 
number  of  civil  and  criminal  cases  numbered  588,153,  the  prosecutions  amounting  to  230,955. 
The  number  of  prisons  at  the  end  of  1908  was  149,  in  wnich  were  53,619  prisoners,  47,312 
of  these  being  Convicts.  The  total  revenue  deri'ml  from  prisons  m  1908-9  amounted  to 
about  £131,594  and  in  I909-10  to  £i25,238«  The  expenditure  for  all  items,  amounted  in  the 
same  years  to  £589,439  and  £603,327  respectively.  The  number  of  police  stations  at  the 
end  01  1907  was  16,072,  police  officers  and  men  numbering  37,1 10.  The  number  of  suicides 
in  1908  amounted  to  9,600  (5,897  males  and  3,703  females).  Th'fe  number  of  fires  occurring 
in  1908  was  15,351,  by  which  37,380  houses  were  destroyed  or  damaged. 

Political  History, — The  last  few  years  have  been  marked  by  a  general  expansion  of 
Japanese  home  industries  and  foreign  trade,  together  with  retrenchment  in  expenditure 
on  Army  and  Navy,  the  improvement  of  conditions  of  labour,  and  considerable  activity 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  inland  transport  facilities.  Briefly,  the  Govern- 
ment  have  been  concentrating  their  attention  on  the  economic  problems  which  alwa3rs 
Accompany  a  transition  in  industrial  development.  The  Japanese  are  essentially  an 
agricultural  people,  and  the  building  up  of  manufacturing  industries  has  introduced  new 
economic  conditions.  This  is  clearly  instanced  by  the  fact  that  whereas  in  1908  the 
value  of  iron  and  steel  imports  amounted  to  £3,726,406,  in  191 1  the  value  was  £4,706,201 ; 
the  value  of  other  metals  imported  in  1908  was  £786,566  and  in  191 1  £1,090,527,  while 
the  imports  of  machines  and  machinery  were  valued  in  the  latter  year  at  £4,692,828  and 
£4,313,412  resf)ectively.    In  ten  years  the  figures  for  these  items  about  trebled. 

'An  important  step  was  taken  in  19 10  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  Tari£(  ci  a  highly 
protective  character.  The  objects  of  this  tariff  were  to  provide  an  increased  amount  of 
revenue  and  to  encoinage  the  building  up  of  home  industries.  Provision,  however,  was 
made  for  the-  reduction  of  certain  duties  on  commodities  imported  itom  countries  with 
whom  conventions  had  been  arranged.  Substantial  concessions  were  made  to  Great 
Britain  by  a  commercial  treaty  in  April  191 1  in  return  for  the  free  entrance  into  the  latter 
country  of  Japanese  goods,  on  which  Great  Britain  levied  no  duties.  In  recognition  of 
her  treatment,  Japan  agreed  to  the  entrance  of  British  [cotton  and  linen  goods  and 
iron  and  steel  manufactures  at  a  considerably  reduced  rate,  these  classes  of  manu- 
facture representing  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  British  exports  to  Japan. 

During  1 910  further  progress  was  made  in  the  exploitation  and  absorption  of  Korea; 
an  agreement  was  signed  with  Russia  by  which  the  two  Powers  agreed  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo  in  Manchuria  and  to  refrain  from  indulging  in  any  antagonistic 
rivalry  in  its  development;  and  a  Bill  was  introduced  having  as  its  object  the  granting 
of  permission  to  foreigners  to  hold  land,  provided  that  foreign  Governments  granted 
similar  privileges.  This  latter  Bill  was  passed  after  the  introduction  of  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  such  a  concession  should  bo  restricted  to  persons  and  to  business  firms 
resident  in  Japan.  The  year  191 1  was  chiefly  of  note  for  the  development  of  the  internal 
resources  of  the  country  and  the  provision  of  bettec  transport  facilities  and  accommoda- 
tion. With  this  purpose  in  view  the  sum  of  £13,484,000  was  allocated  to  the  improve- 
ment of  waterways,  and  £9,800,000  to  the  extension  and  imiprovement  of  railways; 
£1,000,000  was  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  roadways  in  Korea,  and  nearly  £850,000 
to  the  construction  of  custom  houses;  the  Harbour  Commission  also  recommended  the 
expenditure  of  £10,000,000  on  new  harbour  works  at  various  ports.  The  issue  of  a  loan 
in  Great  Britain  for  £6,000,000  was  also  carried  through  for  the  extension  and  itaprove- 
ments  on  the  South  Manchuria  Railway. 

The  most  important. pohtical  event  in  191 1  was  the  renewal  in  July  of  the. alliance 
between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  for  a  further  period  of  10  years;  a  new  condition  was 
introduced  into  the  terms  of  the  alliance,  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  if  either  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  was  at  war  with  a  Power  with  which  it  had  a  Treaty  of  Arbitration 
neither  of  the  parties  should  be  under  an  obligation  to  give  its  support.     Marquis  J. 
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Konfura  (b.  1853),  whose  political  services  to  his  country  were  crowned  by  his  diplo- 
macy in  making  peace  with  Russia,  (K  B,  xv,  892),  died  November  24,  igii.  He  was 
created  Marquis  in  1910  in  connection  with  the  annexation  of  Korea. 

In  19 1 2  Japan  came  to  an  understanding  with  Russia  for  defending  the  interests  and 
policy  of  both  coim tries  in  Mongolia.  The  year  was  chiefly  memorable  however  for  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Mutso-Hito  (b.  1852;  d.  July  30th),  under  whom  modem  Japan 
had  been  created  (£.  B.  xix,  100) ;  and  for  the  dramatic  suicide,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Emperor's  funeral,  of  General  Count  Maresuke  Nogi  (b.  1849;  d.  Sept.  13th),  the  hero 
of  Port  Arthur  and  Mukden  (E.  B.  zix,  733;  xxiii,  926  et  seq.). 

In  1909  the  Japanese  Cabinet  was  formed  as  follows:  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Finance,  Marquis  Gen.  T.  Katsura;  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  J.  Komura;  Home  Depart- 
ment, Baron  Dr.  T.  Hirata;  Justice,  Viscount  C.  Okabe;  Education,  E.  Komatsubara; 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Baron  K.  Oura;  Navy,  Baron  Vice-Adm.  M.  Saito.  This 
Cabinet  lasted  until  August  191 1|  when,  in  consequence  of  differences  on  financial  policy, 
Marquis  Katsura  resigned.  Marquis  K.  Saionji  then  became  Premier,  the  following 
being  the  principal  other  Ministers:  Foreign  Affairs,  Viscount  Y.  Uchida;  Finance, 
Tatsuo  Yamamoto;  Home  Affairs,  K.  Hara;  Justice,  M.  .Matsuda;  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  Baron  S.  Makura;  Education,  S.  Haseba;  Communications,  Count  T. 
Hayashi;  Army,  Baron  Y.  Uehara;  and  Navy,  Baron  Saito. 

A  Cabinet  crisis  occurred  on  December  2,  I9r2,  by  the  resignation  of  the  War  Minis- 
ter, Baron  Uehara,  as  the  result  of  his  colleagues  unanimously  deciding,  on  grounds  of 
economy,  against  his  scheme  for  establishing  two  military  divisions  in  Korea.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  faced  with  the  difficulty  that,  under  the  regulations  in  force,  the 
head  of  the  War  Office  had  to  be  a  soldier,  and  military  opinion  was  entirely  on  Baron 
Uehara's  side.  Being  unable  to  find  anyone  to  take  the  War  Office  in  his  place,  on 
December  4th  the  Marquis  Saionji  submitted- the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  to  the 
Emperor.  The  Council  of  Elder  Statesmen  met  on  December  6th,  consisting  of  Marshal 
Yamagata,  Marshal  Inouye,  Marshal  Oyama,  and  Prince  Katsura,  and  recommended 
the  Emperor  to  send  for  Count  Terauchi,  the  governor-general  of  Koted,  to  form  a 
government.  The  situation  was  however  a  new  one  in  Japan,  the  struggle  being  definite- 
ly between  the  military  party,  controlled  by  Marshal  Yamagata,  and  the  supporters  of 
a  policy  of  retrenchment.  Eventually,  on  December  19th,  a  new  CaUnet  was  formed 
under  Prince  Katsura  as  Premier,  with  the  following  as  his  colleagues:  Foreign  Affairs, 
Baron  Kato;  Home,  Baron  Oura;  Conmiunications,  Baron  Goto;  Agriculture,  M. 
Nakashoji  Ren;  Finance,  M.  Wakatsuki  Reijiro;  Justice,  M.  MatBumuro;  Education,  M. 
Shibata  Kamod;  Army,  Lt.-Gen,  Baron  Kikoshi  Yasutsuna;  Navy,  Baron  Saito.  < 

Korea.**-*The  Peninsula  of  Korea  was  annexed  by  the  Japanese  Government  as  a  result 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  This  annexation  took  place  in  August  19 10,  and  a  Governor- 
General  was  appointed  by  the  Japanese  Government.  In  the  1910-11  Budget  the  total 
revenue  was  i694i475  and  the  expenditure  £694,4.55.  For  1911-12  the  total  revenue 
amounted  to  £4,874,178.  This  revenue  was  devoted  to  road-construction  to  the  extent  of 
£1,024,275;  to  Customs  Accommodation  Works  to  the  extent  of  £847,263;  to  railway  con- 
struction and  improvement  to  the  extent  of  £31703,895,  spread  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1912-13  amounted  to  £5,289,220.  The  industrial 
products  of  Korea  include  cotton  and  linen  goods,  coloured  |>apers,  earthenware,  hides,  wood 
and  bamboo  work,  metal  work,  etc.  The  staple  industry  is  agriculture,  the  chief  product 
being  rice,  while  wheat,  barley,  millet  and  beans  are  also  produced.  Cotton,  tobacco,  hemp 
and  ginseng  are  also  cultivated  and  the  raising  of  live-stock  is  carried  out  to  a  small  extent. 
The  most  important  mineral  products  are  gold,  copper,  iron,  graphite  and  coal;  the  export 
of  gold  amounting  in  1910  to  £921,848.  The  fishing  industry,  although  carried  on  in  a 
primitive  manner,  is  extensive,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  catch  reached  in  1910  a  total 
of  £819,420.  The  chief  fish  caught  are  cod,  sardines,  lobster,  herring,  salmon,  mackerel, 
whale,  etc.  The  forests  have  an  extent  of  about  12,500,000  acres,  red-pme  and  other  conifers 
being  the  principal  trees.  The  total  foreign  trade  in  1910  had  a  value  of  £7,169,027  and  in 
191 1  £7,471,539.  Imports  were  valued  at  £4,074,567  in  1910  and  exports  at  £2,039,332; 
in  1911  imports  were  valued  at  £5,5^0,068  and  exports  at  £1,931,471. 

The  chief  railway  is  the  Seoul- Wiju  Railway,  which  is  309.9  miles  in  length.  The  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  over  the  Yalu,  commenced  in  August  19091  was  finished  during  1912. 

^  See  E.  B.  xv,  908  a  seq» 
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ThefHo-Nam  Railway  has  a  length  of  175,8  miles;  and  the;  Seoul- Wonsan  line,  136,3  milea, 
is  being  extended  by  a  length  of  sibout  20  miles.   . 

Formosa.^ — In  the  chief  industry  of  this  island^  namely,  agriculture,  the  following  .were 
the  yields  of  products  in  1910  (ooo  omitted): —  Rice  20,769.9  bushels,  Tea  36,708.0  lbs., 
Sugar  444,6/12.9  lbs..  Salt  265,251.8-  lbs.,  Caiie  sugar  5^762,394;  5  lbs.,  Sweet  Potatoes 
1 ,7 12,886 . 4  lbs.,  Indigo  42 ,580 . 8  lbs.  Of  the  mineral  products.coal  was  the  chief » the  output 
for.  11910  amounting  to  275,800  tons.  3ulphur,  camphor^  gold  and. silver  are  also  mined. 
The  value  of  imports  and  exports  was  as  follows  (000  omitted):— (1910)  exports  £1,198.6, 
imports  £1,98^.2?  (1911)  exjports  £1,217.5,  imports  £1,955.5. 

Saghali^.^*— The  chief  industry  of  this  island  is,  ifishmg,  Iot  salmon  and  trout.  The 
manufacture  of  herring  oil-cake  is  also  carried  on.  Ap^ricultural  indu$triea  have  been  en- 
couraged since  1906,  and  ^t  the  end  of  191 1,,  1,737  families  had  settled  pn  the  land  and  every 
encouragement  was  being  gjiven  for  the  production  of  cereals  and  for  stock-raising.  During 
the  last  few  years  Sa^halien  has  been  proved  to  possess  good  indications  in  regard  to  oil 
deposits,  and  prospecting  and  development  work  has  been  carried  out. 

(Sydney  H.  Noktb.) 

LATIN  HBPUBLICS  OF  SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

General.  Survey, 

The  420th  anniversary  of  tlie  discovery  of  America  by  Colttnlbus  (October  12, 1492) 
occurred  in  1912.  The  remarkable  transformation  in  both  the  political,  commercial 
and  social  conditions  of  the  twenty  different  American  Republics,  lying  to 
^^gUJ^  the  South  of  the  United  States^  and  known  geographically  as  "Latin- 
America.  America,'^  which  began  with  the  struggle  for  independence  early  in  the 
19th  century,  is,  however,  a  matter  of  quite  modem  development;  and 
year  by  year,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  more  important  South  American  countries, 
national  progress  now  becomes  more  and  more  marked.  Since  1909,  on  the  whole, 
the  rate  has  been  well  maintained.  The  improvement  has  not  akme  been  noticeable 
in'th6se  States  which  possess  the  largest  extent  of  territory:  it  is,  perhaps,  the  smaller 
•and  less-important  countries  which  have  shown  the  more  remarkable  advance.  In  the 
icase  of  Argentina^  Brazil  and  Chile,  a  stage  had  already  been  reached  several  years  ago, 
in  commercial  expansion  and  social  development,  which  makes  at  least  a  farther  normal 
progress  each  year  more  or  less  a  matter  of  course.  But,  while  Mexico,  with  its  767,000 
square  miles  of  territory  and  its  population  of  nearly  14,000,000,  has  lately  retrogressed 
owing^  to  a  continuous  state  of  revolution  which  began  in  November  19 10,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Rq)Ublic  of  El  Salvador,  with  but  little  over  9,600  square  miles  of  superfi- 
dal  area  and -t-,  206,000  inhabitants,  has  shown  hnprovement  in  each  department  of  its 
administration,  whU^  it  has  remained  commendably  free  from  such  disturbing  infiuences 
as  have  affected^other  neighbouring  States,  notably  Nicai^gua,  Honduras  and  Cuba.  - 
1  The  year  1912  proved  politically  trying  for  some  States  and  financially  pisrilQaB  for 
others.  Nicaragua  has  been  in  a  continual  state  of  revolution  since  1909  when  the 
'disturbances  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country  provoked  interference  by  the  United 
States.  .Honduras  has  been  likewise  affected  by  the  affajts  of  her  neighbour;  while  Para- 
guay has  violently  changed  her  Government  four  times  after  as  many  revolutions  within 
two  years.  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti  have  continued  their  perpetual  internal  and  ex- 
ternal quarrels,  while  Ecuador  has  experienced  serious  and  sanguinary  fraternal  encoun- 
ters, resulting  in  the  deaths  of  several  of  her  prominent  politicians.  Mexico  has  known 
no  political  peace  since  the  displacement  of  General  Por&rio  Diaz  in  i9.:(o,  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  faithful  public  service.  Argeatinaj  Brazil  and  Chile  have  suffered  and 
are  still  experiencing,  financial  tension,  due  tp  a  propensity  for  large  expenditure,  which 
is  a  natural  Consequence  of  the  rapid  exploitation  pi  their  natural  resources.  Nothing 
Uke  a  financial  crisis  can  be  said  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  of.  these  Is^tter  States,  but 
the  serious  attention  of  their  respective  Ministers  of  Finance  has  been  devoted  to 
curtailing 'disbursements,  in  order  tp  avoid  injury  to  the  national  credit.  The  somewhat 
cool  reception  which  the  investing  public  in  Europe  has  offered  to  several  recent  gpvern- 
ment>6up[>orted'  loans — ^in  Brazil  especially—rshows  that  the  notice  of  lenders  abroad 
has  been  attracted^to  the  danger  of  extravagance. 

» See  £.  B.  X,  669  «  5eg.  » See  E.  B.  xxiv,  54. 
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Venezuela  atid  Colombia  have  partially  redeemed  their  good  name  by  maintaiinng 
their  service  upon  their  Public  Debts,  although  in  the  case  of  the  Utter  Republic  there  is 
evidence  that  severe  tocrifice  has  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  find  the 
amounts  failing  due  upon  the  half-yearly  coupons.  Guatemala  has  re- 
mained obdurate  in  regard  to^the  resumption  of  her  interest  payments,  some  fourteen 
years  in  arrears,  but  there  is  reasom  to  believe  that  the  British  and  United  States  Govern- 
ments, working  in  union,  intend  to  insist  on  arrangements  being  made  for  the  benefitof 
her  long-suffering  creditors.*  A  serious  warning  to  both  Guatemala  and  Honduras' was 
contained  in  Mr.  Taft's  l^t  message  to  Congress,  the  President  observing — ''  Failing  an 
arrangement,  it  may  become  impossible  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  es- 
cape its  obligations  in  connection  with  sikch  xtieasures  as  may  become  necessary  to  exact 
justice  to  legitimate  foreign  claims."  The  poor  arrangement  arrived  at  betwe^i  tl)e 
bondholders  and  Costa  Rica  (another  defaulter  over  long  years)  has,  so  far,  been  adhered 
to;  while  Nicaragua,  which  had  suspiended  payment  upon  herDebt  since  January  (19 12) 
resumed  with  the  maturity  of  the  July  coupon,  which  was  paid  in  October.  Difficulty 
was  encountered,  as  usual,  in  regard  to  Ecuador's  (GuayaquD  &  QuitoRailway  and  Salt 
Bonds)  Debt,  but  the  coupons  were  eventually  paid  in  driblets.  On  the  other  hand,  thb 
smallest  of  the  Latin-American' States  (£1  Salvador)  showed  remarkable  punctuality  in 
meeting  the  interest  upon  her  loan,  the  credit  of  this  Republic  consequently  standing  high 
on  the  London  and  Paris  markets.  Cuba's  financial  condition  has  become  acute,  and  at 
the  end  of  191 2  it  appeared  clear  that  the  assistance  of  the  United- States  would  sooner  or 
later  be  invoked,  the  Republic's  creditors  being  found  for  the  most  part  in  that  coimtryi. 
Mexico's  prolonged  internal  strife  has  brought  down  her  once-high  credit  and  abundant 
resources  to  a  very  low  ebb,  and  the  administration^  while  confessing  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  further  substantial  borrowing,  has  so  far  found  no  European  or  American 
house  ^^dlUng  to  make  further  advances.  The<good  financial,  standing  of  Peru  has  been 
recognised  by  the  encouragement  given  to  he9::last  appearance  in  the  loan  market. 

The  natural  resources  of  all  the  Latin*.^raerican  countries  alike  have  been  still  further 
developed,  mainly  by  the  aid  of  foreign  capital,  which- has  continued  to  flow  towards  this 
part  of  the  world  in  spite  of  the  unstable  pohticail  conditions  prevailing  in  some  cases. 
This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  but  few  instances  have  the  financial  interests 
of  foreign  investors  suffered;  indeed,  upon  comparison,  there  have  been  fewer  and  less 
serious  losses-  in  these  countries  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

One  circumstance  to  be  noted  is  the  tendency  of  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  in 
Latin-America  to  wane  by  comparison  with  the  commercial  progress  made  by  Germany 
Amerkma  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  commercial  and  political  progress  made  by  the  United  States. 
Mad  Otnaaa  While  the  greater  part  of  the  transportation  by  land  and  sea  remains  in  the 
commttiMi  hands  of  British  railways  and  British  steamships  trading  with  Argentina, 
ffrognaM.  Brazil,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  ChDe  (where  the  former  are  not  State-owned), 
Cuba,  Paraguay  and  Mexico,  the  greater  part 'of  the  Central-American  transportation 
arrangements  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  North  Americans.  Thus,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  £1  Salvador,  where  the  principal  railway  and  its  allied  steamship  service  remain 
British,  the  whole  of  the  railways  as  well.as  the  steamship  transportation  services  of  Pan- 
ama, Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and-  Guatemala  have  become  United  Stat«s  en- 
terprises. In  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Paraguay  a  gigantic  combine  of  American-French  in- 
terests has  latterly  acquired  control  over  the  systems;  some  of  which  were  formerly  British. 

In  other  branches  of  comm^irdal  enterprise  competition  has  been  keenly  felt.  While 
neither  German  nor  French  interests  have  hitherto  been  particularly  aggressive  in  regard 
to  railway  construction,  both,  as  well  as  Dutch  and  Italian  lines;  have  been  energetically 
competing  for  ^teamshit>  tra&c;  in  the  dry-»goods  trade  Germany  has  proved  a  very 
formidable  rival.  United  States  enterprise  has  vigorously  attacked  what  were  predomi- 
nantly British  Latin-American  markets  in  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  iron 
and  steel  manufactures,  and,  more  especially,  the  British  ship-building  connection,  hav- 
mg  drawn  away  several  orders  for:  battleships  given  out  by  the' Argentine  avid  Brazilian 
Governments.    Even  in  the  f  rozenvmeat  trade  United  States  firms:  have  latterly  entefed 
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the  field,  purchasing  several  of  the  more  important  establishments,  while  they  have  con- 
structed  others  near  British  factories,  the  better  to  compete  with  them. 

The  Belgians,  again,  have  encroached  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  British 
galvanised  wire  and  coal  (briquette)  trade;  and  other  countries  have  entered  with  greater 
freedom  the  Latin- American  markets,  where  a  couple  of  decades  ago  they  were  hardly 
to  be  found  at  all.  Japan,  for  instance,  has  now  a  valuable  Latin- American  connection; 
her  enterprising  people  have  a  line  of  steamships  running  regularly  to  the  principal 
South  American  ports,  while  the  formal  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  in  X915,  will 
witness  a  new  service  of  trading  steamers  also  flying  the  Japanese  fag.  The  inter- 
state trade  between  the  various  Latin-American  Republics  has  likewise  increased  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  this  fact,  combined  with  the  establishment  (especially  in 
Mexico  and  Argentina)  of  a  number  of  well-equipped  factories  to  use  the  native-grown 
raw  material,  has  further  reduced  British  imports  into  those  countries. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Latin-America  (export  and  import)  may  be  conservatively 
estimated  at  an  annual  value  of  £435,000,000.  The  increase  during  the  past  decade 
has  not  been  less  than  £260,000,000.  While  Great  Britain  retains  the  lead 
^JJJ^  in  regard  to  expiorts  to  these  countries,  both  the  United  States  and  Germany 

are  fast  challenging  this  superiority.  The  different  Republics  of  South  and 
Central  America  in  1910-11  were  customers  of  Great  Britain  to  the  amount  of  26.03 
percent  of  the  whole  of  their  imports;  the  United  States  supplied  23.31  percent,  and 
Germany  15.45  percent.  Trading  figures  show  that  the  Latin- American  States  are  the 
largest  homogeneous  unit  in  British  foreign  trade.  For  the  year  mentioned,  these  coun- 
tries took  British  goods  to  the  value  of  £53,000,000,  the  greater  part  being  manufactured 
articles.     The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1910-11  were  valued  at  $240,663,222. 

In  imports  from  Latin- America,  the  United  States  leads  with  34.51  per  cent,  followed 
by  Great  Britain  with  20.99  per  cent,  Germany  with  11.41  per  cent,  and  France  with 
8.29  per  cent,  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  bound  to  give  a  further  stimulus 
to  North  American  activity.  The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  twenty  Latin-American 
Republics,  with  their  population  of  70,000,000,  for  the  year  1910 -ir,  exceeded  £508,- 
744,806.  Of  this  total  the  South  American  countries  (exclusive  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Cuba,  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo)  were  responsible  for  £468,744;8o6,  or  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  nearly  £40,000,000. 

During  the  last  fourteen  years  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin- America  has  grown  by  157.4 
per  cent;  taking  the  States  of  Mexico  and  the  six  Central  American  Republics  apart,  we 
find  that  the  ratio  of  increase  has  amounted  to  189  per  cent  in  the  first,  and  to  148.6  per 
cent  in  the  second  case.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  Latin-Republics  has,  therefore, 
increased  at  the  rate  of  between  1 1  and  1 2  per  cent  per  annum. 

While  Great  Britain  enjoys  fully  one-third  of  the  entire  trade  of  these  countries,  her 
share  might  well  be  expected  to  be  substantially  greater,  since  it  is  mainly  with  British 
capital  that  these  South  and  Central- American  States  have  been  opened  up, 
SSla^in  t^ir  railways  constructed,  and  their  waterworks,  telephones,  docks  and  har- 
Brtiiah  trade,  hours  completed;  it  is  principally  with  the  aid  of  British  capital  that  thdr 
banks  and  insurance  institutions  have  been  brought  into  being.  Moreover, 
the  reinvestments  from  Great  Britain  in  Latin- American  enterprises  amount  to  over 
£42,000,000  per  annum;  taking  an  average  for  the  last  three  years,  one-quarter  of  the 
whole  amount  of  foreign  capital  finding  its  way  into  the  South  and  Central-American 
countries  has  been  of  British  origin.  The  sum  of  such  capital  invested  to  date  is  es- 
timated at  £685,000,000  sterling. 

For  some  years  past,  nevertheless,  British  trade  has  by  comparison  been  steadily 
falling  off,  while  that  of  the  United  States  has  been  gaining  headway.  At  the  same  time 
Great  Britain  is  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  products  of  these  countries,  more 
especially  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  for  supplies  of  wheat  and  meat,  looking  to  them  as 
the  legitimate  market  for  her  manufactured  goods.  The  proportions  of  British  trade  of 
late  with  these  countries  have  increased,  it  is  true;  for  while  in  1900  Latin- America  took 
one-eighth  of  British  exported  products,  by  1905  the  total  had  reached  the  proportion 
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of  one-seventh,  and  by  1910  one-fiixth.*   Biit  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  Britidi  Latin 
American  trade  is  carried  on  with  only  three  of  the  Republics — Argentina,  Brazil  and 
Chile. 

The  problem  of  Centra)- American  unrest  remained  during  191 2.  The  revolution 
in  Nicaragua  has  threatened  the  political  stability  of  the  neighbouring  States  of  Guate- 
Ceninh  mala,  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica.  The  Central* American  States  collectively 
Amerkaa  have  resented  the  recent  armed  interference  of  the  United  States  in  Nica- 
■■^'**  raguan  affairs,  but  the  local  issues  involved  have  remained  rather  obscure, 

being  dominated  to  a  large  extent  by  private  financial  and  commercial  interests. 

A  state  of  revolution,  upon  a  less  serious  scale,  has  been  observable  in  Paraguay. 
In  Brazil,  several  minor  uprisings  against  constituted  authority  have  been  noted;  but 
in  these  cases  the  Federal  Government  has  proved  competent  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  situation.  Mexico  has  presented  the  most  serious  and  prolonged  state  of  upheaval, 
one  revolution  after  another  occurring  in  rapid  succession;  the  amount  of  damage  to 
Kfe  and  property  has  proved  considerable.  Foreign  interests,  however,  have  hitherto 
escaped  lightly.  The  two  negro  'Republics,  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti,  have  maintained 
their  unenviable  reputation  for  internal  disorder,  and  U.S.  Gunboats  have  been  despatched 
to  both  in  order  to  protect  American  interests. 

In  a  diplomatic  note  presented  to  the  Nicaraguan  Government  by  the  United  States 
Minister,  Mr.  Weitzel,  the  United  States  announced  a  new  extension  of  its  policy  towards 
the  smaller  republics  of  Latin* America,  viz:  Santo  Domingo,  Cuba,  Guate- 
UnMSimUm  j^^^^  £|  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica  and  Panama.  They 
have  been  notified  that  the  Northern  Republic  would  strongly  support  all 
duly  constituted  good  governments  in  these  countries;  but  that  it  would  exert  its  force, 
physical  and  moral,  against  selfishly  inspired  revolutions,  and  that  it  would  protect 
American  legations  and  American  citizens  there  resident.  In  effect,  the  United  States 
now  extefids  a  broad  protectorate  over  the  countries  mentioned. 

For  the  third  or  fourth  time  there  has  been  put  forward  the  proposal  ol  a  Confedera* 
tion  of  the  Central-American  States,  with  the  President  of  Guatemala  (Seiior  Manuel 
Estrada  Cabrera)  as  the  first  President.  The  earliest  attempt  at  such  a  Confederation 
was  made  in  1824,  when  £1  Salvador,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  formed  themselves  into  the  Central-American  Federation,  with  Seiior  Manuel 
Jose  Arce  as  the  first  President.  It  was  dissolved  in  1839;  further  efforts  were  made  in 
184^,  when  the  promoter,  General  Moraz&n,  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt,  and  yet  again 
iti  1909,  when  Senor  Jos6  Santos  Zelaya,  President  of  Nicaragua,  was  expelled  from  his 
country.  There  is  little  reason  to  anticipate  any  ultimate  success  even  should  the 
proposal  make  any  further  headway. 

Early  in  191 2  Dr.  Blair,  Bishop  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  visited  England  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  sum  of  £100,000  to  provide  churches,  chaplains,  schools  and  nursing 
homes  throughout  his  vast  diocese,  comprising  the  whole  western  seaboard 
cS^I^        of  South  America  and  including  the  Republics  of  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Bolivia, 
fund,  Peru,  Chile  and  Argentine-Patagonia  as  well  as  the  British  possession,  the 

Falkland  Islands,^— in  all  about  2,000,000  square  miles  of  territory.  In 
spite  of  a  vigorous  Press  campaign,  there  was  but  a  meagre  response  to  the  Bishop's 
appeal,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  diocese  with  less  than  one-filth  of  the  amount 
for  which  he  had  asked.  The  Anglican  Church  in  South  America  remains  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory condition;  the  attendances  at  divine  service,  even  in  such  large  cities  as 
Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Lima,  Santiago,  Valparaiso  and  Asunci6n,  are  decidedly 
scanty. 

-The  year  1912  was  notable  for  the  large  number  of  new  treaties  entered  into,  and 
old  ones  ratified,  between  the  different  States,  the  principal  exceptions  being  in  the 
TinuihM.  cases  of  Peru  with  Ecuador,  and  of  Peru  with  Chile.  Boundaries  were 
adso  adjusted,  leaving  but  few  questions  of  settlement  still  open. 

The  amount  of  newly-invested  capital  in  Latin-American  enterprises  was  somewhat 
less  than  during  the  previous  year,  the  largest  borrowers  having  been  Brazil  and  Chile, 
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while  :a  few  Argent&e  industrial  (land)  and  mafiufacturing  issues,  a  Central  American 
constructional  railway  project,  as  well  as  a  Mexican. lights  traction  and  power  compa^ay, 
and  a  Brazilian  traction  comJ)any,  among  others,  were  well  received.  A 
^^iSSvSf  Bolivian  tin-mining  proposition,  on  the  other  hand,  was  adversely  reganded, 
as  were  one  or  two  minor  enterprises.  Several  important  engineering- con- 
tracts f dr  works  in  South  America  were'  awarded,  the  chief  among  them  being  the  con- 
struction of  the  Valparaiso  Dock  and  Harbour  (to  Messrs..  S.  Pearson  jc  Son),  for  the 
sum  of  about  £3,000,000;  an  enormous  reservoir,  in  connection  with  the  comprehensive 
sanitary  improvements  schende  imdertaken  by  the  Federal  Government  of  Argentina 
(awarded  to  the  Clevelaiid  Bridge  and  Engineering  Co.  of  Darlington)  for  £31500,000; 
the  ejctension  of  Buenos  Aires  port  and  harbour^  involving  an  outlay  of  £5,ooojooo 
(awarded  to  Messrs.  C.  H.  Walker  &  Co.);  and  four  destroyers  (ordered  from  Messrs. 
Cammell  Laird  &  Co.,  of  Birkenhead)^  while  other  port  and  harbour  works  were  com- 
menced in  Mexico,  Brazil  and  Chilev 

The  great  event  of  the  year  191 3— great  from  a  world-wide. as  well  as  a  Latin-Ameri-< 
can  point  of  view-promised  to  be  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Carnal,  the  huge  enter- 
prise undertaken  by  the  United  States  of  Americaat  a  cost  oiover  £7.5,000,- 
CsaaT'         ^^^^  sterling.    The  official  opening  is  designed  to  take  {^ace  in  January  191 5; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  new  waterway  will  be  Operative  for  trial  purposes 
considerably  before  that  date. 

Attention*  has  been  prominently  directed  to  various  scandals  connected  with  the 
rubber  industry  of  Peru,  consequent  upon  the  publication  in  July  (19x2)  of  Sir  Roger 
Casement's  belated  report  upon  the  slavery  conditions'  prevailing  in  the 
2J5JS2iu  Putumayo  districts.  Much  public  indignation  was  occasioned  ;by  these  rev- 
elations; both  the  British  and  Peruvian  Govemm^its  instituted  furthtf 
enquiries  and  appointed  Cbmmissioners  to  proceed  to  the  spot;  a  Select  Committee. of 
the  House  of  Commons  sat  for  seveiul  weeks  to  take  evidence;  while  a  prosecution  of 
the  parties  responsible,  British  and  Peruvian  alike,  has  been  promised. 

In  the  following  sections  on  the  individual  Latin-American'  Republics,  they  -are  taken 
for  convenience  of  reference  in  alphabetical  order. 

ARGENTINA^ 

Argentina  has  an  area  of  1,139,979  square  miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the 
most  recent  estimates  is  7, ty  1,910,  giving  an  average  of  6.1  inhabitants  pet  square 
mile.  Imports  were  valued  in  1910-11  at  £71,161,273  and  exports  at  £6^,991,324, 
iittports  from  Great  Britain  being  valtied  at  £31,727,400  and  exports  to  Great  Britain 
at  £18,368,246.  Imports  from  the  United  States  at  $43,918,511  {\T,S.  currency)  and  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  at  $29,090,732;  in  1911-12  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $53,158,179  and  the  exports  to  the  United. States  at  $29,847,pi6. 
The  revenue  was  estimated  according  to  the:  budget  of  1912-13  at  $348,572,812  and 
the  expenditure  at $308,741,629  paper  (9i  go]dB4s;  $1  paper«  is.9d.).  The  tota^public 
debt  amounts  to  £104,513,655,  the  external- to  £60,285,785,  and  theinteinsil  to  £44,227^7 
870.  There  is  about  £90,000  of  additional  debt  made  up  of  cedulaa-and  Currency  pro- 
vincial loans  and  government  guarantees.  The  total  mileage  of  railways  is  19)843,  and 
that  of  telegraph  lines  3  7, 2  29.  The  army  has  a  strength  of  24,466  men  and  2,444  officers. 
The  navy  comprises  27  vessels  with  a  personnel  of  3,500! 

Doctor  J6s6  Figueroa  Alcorta  entered  upon  his  office. as  President  in  > March  1906^ 
at  a  period  when  general  prosperity  prevailed.  His  succession  to  Presid^it  Quintana^ 
who  died  during  his  second  year  of  office,  gave  rise  to  much  jealous  feeling;  but  he 
Succeeded  In  holding  the  scale  evenly  between  all  parties,  and  for  the  most  part  adhered 
to  the  poKcy  of  his  predecessor. 

About  this  time  the  shipping  returns  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Republic,  other 
than  that  of  Buenos  Aires,  began  to  augment;  and  before  1906  dosed  it  showed  the 
largest  number  of  vessels  entering  and  dearing  on  record  (aggregate  toonage  ^,^76,- 

^  Sec  E.  B.  H;  460  W  lej. 
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786),  There  were  also  recorded  the  largest  number  of  patents  solicited,  717,  of  which 
637  were  granted.    In  regard  to  trade-marks  2,324  were  solicited  and  2,107  were  granted. 

Early  in  1907  was  published  the  report  of  the  Boundary  Commission  with  Bra^J!, 
by  which  the  dividing  line  was  decided  as  follows: — From  the  mouth  of  the  Cuarein  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Pepiriguaziii,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pepiriguazii  to  the  main  head- 
waters of  the  river  San  Antonio,  and  from  this  point  following  the  bed  of  the  San  An- 
tonio to  its  disembougement  into  the  river  Iguazli;  from  the  mouth  of  the  San  Antonio 
following  the  bed  of  the  Iguazii  to  its  disembougement  into  the  Parani. 

On  February  17, 1907,  the  President  appointed  a  Commission  to  investigate  arid  re- 
Vise  existing  tariff-rates,  with  the  idea  of  tendering  articles  of  prime  necessity  cheaper 
for  the  consumer.  Commerce  continued  to  progress,  the  total  amount  for  1967  (indud*- 
ing  exports  $296^204,369,  and  imports  $285,860,693)  amounting  to  $582,065,052. 

In  1908  thie  national  t)rosperity  continued,  the  trade  balance  showing  an  advance  of 
*$ 1 00,000,000  (about  £9,000,000)  in  exports  over  the  imports,  while  immigration  surpassed 
all  records.  The  agricultural  area  showed  an  increase  of  216  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1895.  An  Arbitration  Treaty  was  concluded  with  Brazil  (Nov.  1908),;  while 
Argentine  delegates  were  sent  to  attend  the  Refrigeration  Congress  in  Paris. 

A  commission  was  appointed  in  1909  by  the  Mimster  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works 
to  design  a  general  system  of  irrigation  throughout  the  Republic.  An  executive  decree 
(Nov.  10, 1909) established  a  National  Bibliographiclnstitute  at  Buenos  Aires,  modelled 
upon  that  at  Brussels.  In  Buenos  Aires  considerable  improvements  were  undertaken, 
a  special  credit  of  ^$7,87 5,000  being  voted  for  improving  the  sanitary  system.  A  new 
avenue,  to  cost  *$8,ooo,ooo — to  be  called  Avenida  Centenario,  in  honour  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary,  of  Independence-^  was  commenced.  The  new  Carlos  Durand  Hospital', 
300  patients,  was  opened,  the  cost  being  $550,000  (gold). 

On  January  5,  1910,  a  protocol  was  signed  in  Montevideo  between  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  in  regard  to  the  navigation  and  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In 
September  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Aff^airs,  in  a  remarkable  speech,  referred  to  the  fra- 
ternity between  Chile,  Argentina  and  Brazil,  observing:  "  We  are  the  three  strongest 
natibns;  we  must  direct  South  America  upon  the  path  of  peace  arid  progress;  other  coun- 
tries will  see  a  powerful  guarantee  for  liberty  and  justice  in  this  triple  friendship.'' 

This  being  the  centennial  year  of  the  Republic,  great  rejoicings  took  place  throughout 
the  state,'  and  Argentina  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  congratulations  and  friendly 
messages  from  most  Iforeign  governments.  The  continued  prosperity  of  the  country 
was  shown  in  the  revenue  increase,  which  amounted  to  17  per  cent  over  the  budget  antici- 
pation, as  compared  with  8  per  cent  for  1909  and  6  per  cent  for  1908.  The  total  volume 
of  trade  showed  an  increase  of  3}  per  cent,  the  imports  increasing  by  $49,000,000  while 
exports  decreased  by  $24,725,000.  Among  the  several  exhibitions  held  in  the  capital 
during  the  year  were  the  International  Agricultural,  the  National  Industrial,  the 
International  Fine  Arts,  the  International  Exhibition  of  Hygiene  and  the  International 
Railways  and  Transport.  The  Fourth  Pan-American  Conference,  in  addition  to  several 
Other  conferences  and  congresses,  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires. 

In  October  1910  Dr.  Alcorta's  presidential  term  of  office  came  to  an  end,  when  Doctor 
Roque  Saenz  Pena  and  Dr.  Victorino  de  la  Plaza  assumed  the  offices  of  President  arid 
Vice-President  respectively.  The  new  Government  met  with  a  friendly  welcome,  and 
the  President's  programme  of  legislation  advocating  economies  was  well  received. 
Tb wards  the  end  of  the  year  (Dec.  i6th)  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Walter  Beaupr6  Townley, 
the  British  Minister,  received  notice  of  transfer  to  Bucharest,  his  designated  successor 
being  Sir  Reginald  Thomas  Tower,  who  had  served  as  British  Minister  in  Mexico  since 
1906.  In  the  last  days  of  the  year  the  British  fleet,  under  Vice- Admiral  Arthur  Murray 
Farqufaar,  visited  the  River  Plate,  and  met  with  a  cordial  reception,  a  nuriiber  of  enter- 
tainments being  both  offered  and  returned  in  connexion  with  the  event.  The  arrange- 
ments in  connexion  with  the  demarcation  of  the  Argentine-Chilean  boundary  pro- 
gressed satisfactorily.    The  Andine  tunnel,,  connecting  the  two  Republics  of  Argentma 
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and  Chile  by  raO,  was  completed  and  opened  to  traffic  early  in  May,  while  an  agreement 
was  signed  between  Argentina  and  Uruguay  for  the  laying  of  a  cable  between  the  capitals 
of  the  two  countries,  to  form  a  part  of  their  national  telegraphic  departments.  Steps 
were  taken  towards  establishing  wireless  communication  with  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
stations  having  already  been  erected  along  the  Argentine  coast.  During  the  latter  part 
of  1 910  Mr.  James  Bryce,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  paid  a  visit  to  five  of 
the  South  American  States,  including  Argentina,  calling  twice  at  Buenos  Aires. 

In  January  191 1  a  series  of  destructive  conflagrations  occurred  in  Buenos  Aires, 
gienerally  attributed  to  incendiarism;  property  was  destroyed  to  the  value  of  £3,000,000, 
including  the  Custom  House  and  most  of  its  contents,. as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
places  of  business.  On  February  1 3th  the  severe  drought— the  worst  known  since  1877 — 
broke.  In  the  following  month  (March  zoth)  two  Argentine  steamers  were  seized  by 
t>ara^uayan  insurgents,  ajnd  several  Argentine  citizens  suffered  ill-treatment.  Sir 
\Valter  B.  Townley  left  Buenos  Aires  on  March  3rd.  In  the  same  month,  the  Argentine 
Club  was  opened  in  London.  In  April  diplomatic  relations  with  Bolivia,  after  a  long 
period  of  suspension,  were  renewed,  the  Bolivian  Minister  in  Lima,  Peru,  being  selected 
as  the  representative  at  Buenos  Aires.  In  May  were  held  the  centennial  celebrations 
of  the  birth  of  Sarmiento,  a  former  President  of  the  Republic.  Serious  scandals  in  con- 
nexion with  the  administration  of  the  Government  Land  and  Colonies  Department 
were  brought  to  light,  and  an  official  investigation  was  ordered;  but,  upon  the  earnest 
representations  of  influential  parties,  the  President  in  June  ordered  all  proceedings  to 
be  stopped.    On  July  29th  the  new  British  Minister,  Sir  Reginald  T.  Tower,  arrived. 

An  executive  prohibition  regarding  Italian  immigration  occasioned  much  ill-feeling 
between  Argentina  and  Italy.  Difficulties  had  arisen  between  the  two  governments 
owing  to  Argentina  insisting  upon  sending  medical  inspectors  on  board  emigrant  liners, 
which  were  already  under  the  supervision  of  a  medical  officer  of  the  Italian  navy.  Upon 
the  Argentine  government  refusing  to  withdraw  this  measure,  in  spite  of  the  objection 
of  the  Italian  goyernment  to  admitting  on  board  the  medical  officers  of  the  republic,  the 
Italian  Government,  "  with  a  view  to  upholding  the  national  dignity,"  suspended  by 
decree  all  emigration  to  Argentina.  The  decree  was  cancelled  in  August  191 2,  and  the 
emigration  movement  from  Italy  was  resumed. 

.  The  Foreign  Offices  of  Argentina  and  Chile  entered  into  a  railway  agreement  between 
the  two  countries  with  the  object  of  preventing  a  tarifF  war,  and  of  facilitating  inter- 
national communication.  On  August  2^th  the  new  Argentine  **  Dreadnought  "  battle- 
ship, the  "  Rivadavia,"  was  launched  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

In  September  the  President  vetoed  certain  subsidies  agreed  to  by  Congress,  but  which 
had  not  provided  the  necessary  resources,  the  Executive  exercising  his  prerogative 
under  article  70  of  the  Constitution.  In  this  month  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Aigentine 
Republic  ruled  that  all  railway  companies  were  liable  to  payment  of  Municipal  Taxes, 
against  which  decision,  appearing  to  be  in  contravention  of  article  8  of  the  Mitr6  Law, 
the  different  companies  petitioned  Congress. 

A  further  2345  miles  of  new  railway  were  constructed  in  1911,  of  which  746  miles  were 
State  lines.  The  total  mileage  in  the  Republic  now  amounted  to  19,843  miles.  Owing 
to  labour  troubles  and  inundations,  some  of  the  railways  suffered  in  their  traffic  receipts, 
although  dividends  were  but  little  affected.  The  government  sanctioned  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Buenos  Aires  Western  and  the  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  Railway  Com- 
panies, witha]combined  capital  of  over  £68,000,000,  subject  to  a  railway  being  constructed 
from  Dolores  to  Ajo,  and  a  deduction  on  all  freights  being  granted  to  the  Government. 

In  August  191 2  the  administrations  of  the  Cordoba  Central  Railway,  the  Cordoba 
and  Rosario  Railway,  and  the  Cordoba  Central  Buenos  Aires  Extension  Railway,  agreed 
upon  amalgamation  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Argentine  Government.  A  powerful 
London-New  York  Syndicate,  in  July  191 2,  consummated  the  combination  of  an 
important  system  of  railways  in  Argentina,  including  the  provinces  of  Entre  Rios  and 
Corrientes.  In  November  the  Government  refused  the  offer  made  by  an  Anglo-French 
Syndicate  for  the  acquisition  of  the  State  Railways. 
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In  1 01 2  the  estimated  number  of  cattle  in  the  Republic  was:  29,40o,cxx>  horned  beasts ; 
7,615,000  horses;  67,394,000  sheep.  Concurrently  with  the  outbreak  in  Great  Britain 
of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  it  appeared  in  a  milder  form  in  Argentina.  The  ports 
were  closed  to  cattle  from  Great  Britain  from  July  6th. 

The  financial  resources  of  the  State  were  proved  by  Dr.  Rosa,  Minister  of  Finance, 
to  be  heavily  embarrassed,  there  being  a  net  deficiency  of  $70,000,000;  a  sum  of  $400,000,'' 
000  was  due  upon  public  works  under  construction,  and  $70,000,000  upon  armaments.: 
It  Was  shown  that  the  Agricultural  Department  absorbed  9  per  cent  and  that  official 
salaries  required  40  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  resources;  the  service  of  the  National 
Debt  called  for  25  per  cent,  thus  leaving  26  per  cent  to  meet  all  other  liabilities.  In 
July  the  Government  issued,  in  Paris,  a  4^  per  cent  loan  for  £14,000,000  ($70,000,000 
gold),  which  was  offered  at  99}  per  cent.  The  public  financial  responsibilities  of 
Argentina  amounted  to  £104,513,655,  in  addition  to  £90,000,000  of  unpaid  debts,  made 
up  of  cedulas  and  currency  debt  guaranteed  by  the  National  Government  and  loans 
issued  by  the  Provincial  Government  and  the  Municipality  of  Buenos  Aires.  The 
Currency  debt  carries  no  interest,  but  interest  has  to  be  found  upon  £150,000,000  (out 
of  the  total  of  £194,515,655).  Dr.  Rosa  resigned  his  portfolio  on  August  3rd,  and  was 
succeeded  in  office  by  Seftor  Enrique  Perez. 

Two  Argentine-Bolivian  Sub-Commissions  started  on  June  28  and  July  3,  1912, 
escorted  by  troops  drawn  from  both  Republics,  to  map  out  the  demarcation  lines  of  the 
frontiers.  During  the  investigations  a  Bolivian  fort  (Valibran)  was  discovered  on 
Argentine  territory,  no  doubt  accidentally  erected  there,  the  River  Pilcomayo,  near 
which  the  fort  was  built,  frequently  changing  its  bed.  Friendly  negotiations  ensued 
for  the  removal  of  the  fort  to  the  Bolivian  border.  In  July,  General  Roca,  formerly 
President  of  Argentina,  went  to  Brazil  as  Special  Envoy,  and  was  accorded  a  brilliant 
reception.  He  retired  in  September  191 2,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Lucas  Ayarragaray, 
as  Minister.  The  return  to  Rio  of  Dr.  Campo  Salles,  Brazilian  Minister  at  Buenos  Aires, 
took  place  in  July.  In  this  month  also  Dr.  Jos6  Figueroa  Alcorta,  President  1906-10, 
was  offered  the  post  of  Special  Ambassador  to  Spain;  while  the  Argentine  Minister  to 
London  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
On  August  5, 191 2,  was  signed  the  protocol  of  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  between  Argentina 
and  Uruguay,  relative  to  coasting  and  river  navigation  commerce. 

For  the  first  time  during  the  past  decade,  the  position  of  the  country's  trade  (in  1911) 
showed  in  an  unfavourable  light,  the  trade  balance  against  the  Republic  amounting  to 
$42,1 13,148,  while  in  1910  the  balance  had  been  in  its  favour  to  the  amount  of  $20,855,399. 
For  the  first  6  months  of  191 2  (to  June  30th)  the  balance  once  more  showed  in  favour  of 
the  Republic.  Serious  strikes  occurred  upon  the  railways  and  in  the  docks,  and  endured 
for  some  months,  while  bad  crop  weather,  up  to  August,  was  experienced. 

The  cost  of  living  in  the  capital  again  increased,  and  showed  an  advance  of  fully 
100  per  cent  above  that  prevailing  30  years  ago.  (The  population  of  Buenos  Aires  on 
October  31,  191 2,  was  1,405,061).  Meanwhile  dividends  and  salaries  remained  un- 
changed. Railway  expenditure  has  advanced  very  rapidly,  but  revenue  has.  shown 
very  little  inclination  to  meet  it,  rates  displaying  a  tendency  to  fall.  Yellow  fever  proved 
troublesome,  and  a  plague  of  mosquitoes  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Tbe 
Government  passed  a  special  vote  to  fight  the  danger  threatened. 

On  June  30th  the  Government  submitted  to  Congress  a  law  imposing  the  principle 
of  taxation  on  land  values,  the  project  following  closely  along  the  lines  of  the  English 
Finance  Act  1909-10.  In  July  four  new-  destroyers,  built  by  Messrs.  Cammdl  Laird 
&  Co.,  of  Birkenhead,—"  Santiago,"  "  San  Luis,"  "  Santa  F6  "  and  "  Tucumin,"— which 
were  intended  to  be  added  to  the  Argentine  Navy,  were  completed.  The  orda:,  how* 
ever,  was  subsequently  rescinded,  and  in  October  these  vessels  were  sold  to  the  Greek 
Government.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  offered  by  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Finance,  the  Senate  had  adopted,  by  15  votes  to  14,  a  minute  asking  for  the  construction 
of  a  third  "  Dreadnought "  (Sept.  17th). 

General  Jos6  Inocencio  Arias,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  one 
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of  the  leading  statesmen  of .  the  Kepublic,  died  at  the  dge  of  75  oa  September  nth, 
being  succeeded  by  Colonel  de  la  Serna.  . 

BOLIVIA* 

Bolivia  has  an  area  of  708,195  sqtiare  miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the  most 
recent  estimates  is  2,267,935,  giving  an  average  of  3.38  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 
Imports  were  valued  in  1910^11  at  £5^837,141  and  exports  £8,263,117.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  in  1910-u  were  valued  at  $891,624  (U.S.  currency)  ^nd  exports  to  the 
United  States  at  $327;  in  191  i-i 2, imports  at  $991^525  and  exportsat  $9,884.  The  public 
debt  amounts  to  £1,752,291  (£1,500,000  external,  and  £252,391  internal).  The  mileage 
of  railways  is  869,  and  of  telegraph  lines  3,109.    The  army  has  a  strength  o.f  52,500. 

A  Commercial  Treaty  between  Bolivia  and  Peru  was  signed  June.^,  1906,  and  the 
Customs  Tariff  Act  of  December  31, 1905^  came  into  force  that  year.  The  monetary 
system  was  reformed,  providing  for  a  gold  standard  (finally  adopted  on  Dec. 31, 
1908);  the  national  credit  improved,  and  the  system  of  taxation  was  revised.  Conces- 
sions for  new  railways,  averaging  836  miles,  were  granted  to  an  American  Syndicate. 
New  mining  regulations  came  into  force  April  20th,  On  December  i6th  the  interest,  oa 
unpaid  licences  was  reduced  to  9  per  cent  per  annum;  the  law  of  October  1890  and  article 
69  of  the  mining  rules  and  regulations  of  October  28, 1882,  were  also  modified. 
'  The  financial  resources  of  the  State  were  increased  during  1906  by  the  payment  of  the 
BraziUan  and  Chilean  indemnities,  approximately  $14,000,000,  being  used;  exclusively 
in  railroad  construction.  Treaties  were  signed  with. Brazil  for  the  verification  of  the 
River  Verde  and  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  line;  it  was  agreed  to  extend  over  the 
period  of  one  year  the  negotiations  of  the  arbitration  tribunal  created  for  the  purpose. 
A  dispute  arose  between  the  Government  and  the  Holy  See,  because  of  the  adoption  of 
ao  amendment  to  Article  2  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  law  abolishing  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges and  the  establishment  of  civil  marriage.  Finally,  Bolivia  withdrew  her  diplomatic 
representative  from  Rome.  , 

On  June  20, 1907,  a  new  Land  Law,  comprising  70  articles,  was  introduced. 

Improvement  in  the  vahie  of  farming  lands  took  place  in  1908,  the  increase  in  prices 
unoe  1903  amounting  to  nearly  50.  per  cent.  On  .August  6th  the  4-years'  term  of  Presi- 
dent Ismail  Montes  ended,  when  he  should  have  been  succeeded  by  the  President-Elect 
Dix  Fernando  E.  Guachalla,  formerly  Bolivian. Minister  to  the  United  States;  he  how- 
ever died  in  July.  Sefior  Montes  continued  in  oflftce  until  August  1909,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Senor  Eliodoro  Villazon,  elected  to  the  phief  Magistracy  for  the  4  years 
^ding  August  6,  1913.  Important  economic  measures  were  enacted  to  further  the  de- 
hvery  oi  native  products  at  the  Paci^  coast  ports;  the  unification  of  the  railway 
systems  of  the  Republic,  extending  to  about: 400  miles  of  main  line,  was  determined 
Upon.    A  commercial  treaty  was  signed  with  Germany,  to  last  for  ten  years. 

For  the  years  1909-10  the  financial  obligatioi>s  of  the  Republic  were  met,  despite  loss 
in  revenues  from  Custom  House  receipts^  A  loan,  amounting  to  £1,500,000,  raised  in 
Paris  (Nov.  1910),  the  second  foreign  indebtedness  contracted  by  BoUyia  (and  out  of 
which  the  £500,000  borrowed  in  1908  was  to  be  repaid)>  was  arranged;  including  princi- 
pdl  and  interest  upoathe  Home  Debt,  and  upon  the  £400,000  Morgan  Debt  (Dec.  190S), 
the  total  funded  debt  of  the  Republic  amounted  to  a  little  over  £1,700,000.  The  Bud- 
get account  showed  a  deficit  of  7,553,996  bolivianos  (silver) ^^  although  the  Presidential 
Message  had  estimated  a  surpluls. 

Ill  January  1911  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank  was  authorised,  with  a 
capital  of  £2,ooo,D<io,  one-half  icontribu ted  by  the  Government,  the  remainder  by  United 
States  ifinanciers.  The  Mercantile  Ban);  an,d  Banco  Francisco  Argandona  respectively 
increased  their  capitals  to  £1,000,000.  On  July  i  5l;h  the  Government  sold  to  the  Peruvian 
Corporation  for  £374,-9i2  the  loi  kilometreaof  the  Guaqui-La  Paz  Railway. 

Early  in .1911  :a  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  and  an  extra  Session  of  Congress  was  sum- 
moned for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  Chilean  Protocol  concerning  railway  guarantees; 
•    *Bee.£.  J5.  IV,  i66ei  5cg.  .  ^Boliviano; silver  =253,1 
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«ho  an  Extraditfon  Treaty  and  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  with  Bi*azil  wtre 
ptLSsed.  In  April  three  German  officers  were  engaged  to  instruct  the  Army.  Goionel 
Fawcett,  British  Corhmissioner,  continued  his  work  (commenced  in  1910)  of  defining 
tlie  boundary  with  Peru,  the  undertaking  proving  of  a  prodigious  nature:  Instead  of 
confining  his  explorations  to  the  rivers,  Colonel  Fawcett  struck  inland  in  order  to  in* 
Vestigate  the  rumours  that  **  white  Indians  inhabit  the  unexplored  regions." 
•  In  March  191 2  a  Consular  Convention  with  Belgium,  a  General  Arbitration  Treaty 
with  Brazil,  and  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Colcnnbia  were  promulgated.  On  August  6, 
X912,  the  Arica^La  Paz  Railway  was  opened,  the  Presidents  of  Bolivia  and  Chile  being 
present.  A  discovery  of  coal  near  Lake  Titicaca  was  made,  which  meant  a  great  deal  to 
industrial  developmieAt  of  the  country,  all  coal  hitherto  having  been  imported  from  Great 
Britain  or  Australia  at  great  trouble  and  expense.  The  Republic  ialso  celebrated  the 
eighty-seventh  anniversary  of  its  Indei>endence  on  August  6, 1912.  On  September  23, 
1912  the  Cabinet  was  further  reconstructed  after  a  is-months'  existence. 
'  A  monopoly  was  treated  (Sept'  10,  1912)  in  the  sale  of  firearms,  ammunition,  and 
explosives,  the  proceed!^  being  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  war  material  and  erection  of  a 
cartridge  factory. 

BRAZIL^ 

Brazil  has  aii  area  of  3,218,991  square  miles,  and  the  population  i«  21,461,100  accord- 
ing to  most  recent  estimates,  giving  an  average  of  6.6  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  Im- 
ports were  valued  at  £47,154,000  and  exports  £62,001,287  (1909-10).  Imports  from  the 
United  States  in  *9icyii  were  valued  at  $27,240,146  (U.S.  currency)  and  exports  to  the 
United  States  at  $100,867,084;  in  1911-12  imports  at  $34,678,081  and  exports  at 
$123,881,644.  The  public  debt  limounts  to  £134,833,160  (£95,383,120  external,  and 
£39,450,040 internal).  The  mileage  of  railways  is  13,271  and  of  telegraph  lines  72,731. 
The  army  has  a  strength  of  3 1 ,823  men  and  7  50  officers.  Hie  navy  comprises  3  7  vessels 
with  a  personnel  of  8,500. 

Upon  the  death  (June  1969*)  of  Doctor  Alfonso  Penna  during  his  term  of  office  (1906- 
to)  as  Chief  Magistrate,  the  Vice-President,  Senhor  Nile  Peganha succeeded  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  served  until  the  6hd  of  the  interrupted  term  (Nov;  1910),  The  Republic  at 
this  time  was  slowly  recovering  from  thesevere  commercial  depression  witich  had  existed 
for  two  years.  The  balance  of  trade  proved  ito  be  the  greatest  ever  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  foi-  the  first  time  the  aggregate  value  of  imports  and  exports 
exceeded  the  £t  ,000,000  mark.  In  other  directions  Brazil  enjoyed  peace  and  progress^ 
twenty-one  different  Arbitration  Treaties  being  signed  in  ipo^-'co,  making  ^8  treaties 
concluded  within  a  tew  years,  the  countries  covered  including  Chile^  Argentina,  Portugal, 
France,  Spain,  Mexico,  Honduras,  Venezuela,  Panama,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Great  Britain,  Bolivia,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  China,  £1  Salvador^  Switzerland, 
Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic:.  On  October  8, 1909,  a'convention  was  ratified  at 
Rio  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  establishing  the  status  of  naturali^d  citizens 
•who  renew  residence  in  their  country  of  origin.  Oil  April  27, 1910,  Congress  approved 
the  boundary  Treaty  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  drawn  up  on  October  30,  1909,  by 
which  the  Isltter*  country  obtained  full  rights  to  the  navigation  of  theLake  Mirim,  which 
lies  between  the  two  countries,  and, also  the  use  of  several  small  islands  on  the  lakes. 
Upon  the  same  date',  a  treaty  was  approved  with  Peru,  fixing  the  boundary  between  the 
State  of  Acre  and  the  riv^r  Javary.  All  rights  in  this  State  were  abandoned  by  Peru; 
but  Brazil  ceded  a  small  portion  of  adjoining  t^ritory  rich  in  rubber,  and  agreed  to 
iexpeiid  £2,ooo,tx^  upon*  the  construction  of  a  railway  to:  a  point  whence  the  rubber 
could  be  transported  by  way  of  the  Amazon  River; to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

A  payment  of  $<540,6oo  (£108,000)  was  made  to  Bolivia  in  oohnection  with  the  award 
of  the  Commission,  given  on  November  r7,  i<>03.  =  Cdcmd  Fawcett  oontihued  his  worLof 
defining  the  boundaries  between  Braidl  and  Bolivia,  joining  Ids  party  at  Matto  Grosso  in 
August,  and,  jbfter  being  captHlrai^by  the  Paraguayan  revolutionaries,  ultimately  reached 
*'•    ^  See  £.  B.  ivr438  ^/ M$.  »     :.  >     . 
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Buenos  Aires  on  October  nth,  and  La  Paz  on  November  9th.  Brazil  was  represented 
abroad  at  several  important  international  Congresses,  while  the  State  was  added  by  the 
Brussels  Sugar  Convention  to  the  list  of  countries  according  bounties. 

Qn  October  21, 1909,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  estab- 
lished the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  designed  to  promote  cattle  rearing. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Republic,  which  had  been  somewhat  improved  under 
the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Alfonso  Penna,  again  showed  signs  of  distress.  The  Executive 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  decree  (Aug.  12,  i()09)  reorganizing  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  Acre  Territory,  and  drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  generally  to  tne 
great  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue.  The  increase  in  the  National  Debt  was  ex> 
plained  partly  by  new  loans  which  had  been  raised  for  national  improvements,  such  as 
increased  dock  facilities  and  new  railroads.  The  railway  mileage  increased  by  366  miles, 
and  important  concessions  were  granted  to  many  foreign  syndicates  and  individuals. 
Port-improvement  works  were  also  commenced,  or  were  continrued,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Manios,  Parity  Natal,' Cabedello,  Pernambuco,  Bahfa,  Santos,  Florianopolis  and  Rio 
Grande.    The  line  uniting  Brazil  with  Uruguay  was  completed  in  July  191 2. 

On  January  3, 19 10,  financial  conditions  again  being  mended,  payments  on  account 
of  the  Foreign  Debt  were  resumed,  anticipating  by  eighteen  months  the  time  specified 
in  the  Funding  Loan  agreement  with  foreign  bondholders  (of  June  1898),  when  the 
amortisation  was  suspended  for -thirteen  years  until  June  191 1.  The  Public  Debt  was 
also,  later  on,  reduced  by  £3,121,961.  On  March  ist  Marshal  Hermes  da  Fons^ca  was 
elected  President  for  the  ensuing  term,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  commenced  a  tour  of 
Europe,  being  well  received  at  most  of  the  foreign  Courta;  He  visited  London  in  Septem- 
ber, returning  to  Brazil  in  November. 

On  March  17,  19 10,  a  new  4  per  cent  (gold)  Federal  Ix)an  for  xoo,ooo,ooo  irs.  was 
floated  in  Paris,  being  offered  at  89^  per  cent,  and  intended  for  the  construction  of  the 
Goyaz  Railway.  At  the  same  time,  negotiations  were  authorised  for  the  raising  of 
a  loan  of  £10,000,000  by  the  House  of  Rothschild,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  5 
per  cent  gold  bonds  of  the  Foifeign  Debt  into  4  per  cent,  thus  saving  £400,000  per  annum 
in  interest.  Financial  conditions  continued  to  strengthen,  the  annual  deficit  in  the 
revenue  showing  a  considerable  reductiouw  The  rate  of  exchange  rose  towards  the 
middle  of.  the  year  to  37  cents  (i/6i)  gold  per  nulreis;  but,  by  decree,  the  Government 
established  the  rate  at  32  cents  (J)  gold. 

Commercially  the  Republic  showed  the  highest  total  of  foreign  trade,  since  its  history, 
the  exports  exceeding  the  importsby  £14,926,320.  On  June  2, 1910, 9  surtax  of  20  per 
cent  for  the  port  imports  at  Pari  was  abolished.  On  September  22nd  an  official  decree 
authorised  the  creation  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  a  Merchant  Ship-Brokers  Exchange.  On 
November  isth  Marshal  Hermes  da  Fons6ca  took  ofike  as  President,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a[>proved  a  new  code  of  criminal  procedure  for  the  Federal  district. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  beginning  of  Marshal  .da  Fons^ca's  term,  the  country  was 
confronted  with  a  serious  naval  mutiny, -which  broke  out  on  November  24, 1 910,  on  board 
the  two  "  Dreadnought  "  battleships— "  Minas  Geraes  "  and  "Sao  Paulo.'*  The 
mutineers,  who  complained  of  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  officers,  fired  upon  the 
capital^  causing  considerable  damage,  several  people  being  killed  in  the  streets.  The 
Preadent,  who  in  1904^  while  head  of  the  military  school  at  Rialengo^  had  been  enabled 
to  prevent  the  students  from  joining  in  the  revolution  against  Pr^ident  Rodriguee 
Alvet,  found  much  difficulty  in  dealing  witb  the. situation. :  An  anuiesty  was  granted  to 
the  mutineers,  while  a  battalion  of  troops  which  had  joined  th^m  was  allowed  to  surren- 
der without  undergoing  pimidiment.:  The  first  mutiny  was  shortly  afterwards  followed 
by  a  second,  which,  however,  was  suppressed  with  less  difficulty.         . 

Apart  from  political  and  financial  troubles,  the  progress  of  the  Republic  was  satis- 
factory. The  Customs  returns  lor  1910  showed  an  increase  of  10^000,600 milrds  over 
the  previous  year,  while  th*  number  of  factories  thron^bout  the  Republic  increased  to 
3*300.  The. rate  of  exchange  was  again  raised  to  x/6i,  hut  a  change  of  Government 
shortly  following  resulted  in  the  rate  again  being  made  1/4.     Railway  mileage  increased 
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by  1,162  mfles  ovet  the  previous  year,  bringing  the  total  mileage  el  railways  in  the 
Republic  up  to  13,379  miles.  Towards  the  end  of  1910  the  new  Government  floating- 
dock,  built  by  Messrs.  Vickers  at  Barrow-in^-FumesSj  and  costing  ^£187,700,  arrived  at 
Rio.  The  number  of  immigrants  in  igio  was  SS,564,  a  total  much  above  that  of  the 
previous  ten  years,  but  still  below  that  of  the  decade  preceding. 

Fi^owing  upon  the  naval  niutiny  (iQto)  the  navy,  by  Governmental  Decree,  was 
entirely  reorganised  in- 191 1.  Doctor  Nilo  Pecanha,  ex*President,  visited  Europe,  in- 
cluding London  and  Paris  in  June  1911.  The  Government  successfully  concluded  ar- 
rangements with  the  Italian  Government  regarding  emigrants  from  that  country  enter- 
ing Brazil.  The  result  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  colonists  arriving, 
over  100,000  Italians  leaving  (Sept.  13th)  for  the  Republic  through  Rio.  The  total 
number  of  immigrants  amounted  in  191 1  to  133,600,  an  increase  of  45,036. 

Considerable  improvement  took  place  in  foreign  commerce;  excluding  specie  to  the 
value  of  £10,305,300,  the  vaiue  of  the  trade  for  1911  was  £t  39,842,300  (as  compared  with 
£123,735,800  for  1910),  an  increase  of  £7,106,500,  or  5.7  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the 
exports  amounted  to  £4,300,000,  making  the  total  exports  for  191 1  equal  to  1,005,000 
contos  (£50,250,000).  The  total  receipts  of  the  State  Railways  amounted  to  33,197,000 
milreis,  which^  however,  still  left  a  loss  upon  the  working. 

The  deaths  of  several  prominent  Braadhan  statesmen  and  ex-statesmen  may  here  be 
noted.  Dom  Joaquim  Murtinho  died  on  November  12,  191 1.  Early  in  February  1912. 
Baron  do  Rio  Branco,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  died  at  the  age  of  65,  his  successor 
being  Senhor  Lauro  Severeano  Miiller,  who;  under  President  Alvez,  had  been  Minister 
of  Public  Works  and  Railways.  On  February  21, 191 3,  Visconde  de  Ouro  Pieto,  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  died  at  the  age  of  76;  while  on  March  loth  Senhor 
Guinle,  a  considerable  land-owner,  died  aged  66.  In  July  1-9 1 2  General  Quintino  Bo- 
caymva,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  died  at  the  age  of  76. 

The  better  relations  established  between  Brazil  and  Argentina  were  proved  by  the 
appointment,  in  July  191 2,  of  Dr.  Roca  to  represent  Argentina  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  (being 
succeeded  in  November  2912  by  Dr.  Lucas  Ayarragairay),  and  of  Dr.  Manuel  Ferraz  de 
Campo  Salles,  ex-Presid»it  of  Brazil  (1898-^1962),  to  act  as  Minister  to  Argentina.  The 
latter  was  an  appointment  which  gave  considerable  satisfaction  in  Argentina,  since  Dr. 
Salles,  during  his  administration,  had  striven  to  arrive  at>  a  good  understanding  with  the 
neighbouring  Republic,  having  been  the  first  Brazilian. President  to  visit  Argentina 
(Oct.  1910),  while  President  Roca,  in  July  1899,  had  at  his  invitation  been  the  first 
Argentine  President  to  visit  Brazil. 

The  finances  of  the  Republic  continued- to  show  a  deficit,  although  the  amount  for 
the  year  191 1  did  not  exceed  £100,000.  The  National  Debt,  however,  had  been  in- 
creased during  the  previous  year  by  the  sum  of  £5,571,363  and  frs.  60,000,000,  and  now 
stood  at  £83,383,120  and  frs.  3100,000,000.  By  the  end  of  191 2  the  total  deficit  was  ex- 
pected to  reach  260^000  contos  (£1,300,000),  and  the  external  and  internal  international 
debts  to  exceed  3,000,000  contos  (£150,900,000).  The  financial  situation  was  described 
by  Senhor  Serze  dello  Correa,  ex- Minister  of  Finance,  as  "  extremely  delicate,"  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  national  revenue  had  nearly  doubled  in  the  decade  1901-11.  A 
feature  of  the  Government's  policy  in  order  to  increase  the  revenue  was  the  gradual 
elimination  of  exemptions  fr6m  import  duty,  while  full  taxation  was  also  imposed  upon 
all  materials  imported,  in  ail  departments — Federal,  State  and  Municipal.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  seriously  affected  foreign  companies  working  in  Brazil. 

As  a  further  effort  to  save  the  national  treasury  from  financial  loss,  the  Central  Rail- 
way (built  and  operated  by  the  Government  at  an  enormous  annual  deficit)  was  offered 
on  lease  to  a  syndicate.  In  the  last  days  of  July  191 1  a  serious  collision  occurred  upon 
the  Central  Railway  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  over  100  persons.  The  line  uniting 
Brazil  with  Uruguay  was  inaugurated  at  Rivera,  the  frontier,  July  18,  191 2. 

In  June  191 1  Dr.  Rodriguez  Alvez,  exr President  of  the  Republic,  took  over  the  Presi- 
dency of  S&o  Paulo  from  Dr.  Albuquerque  Lines,  who  had  held  it  for  four  years.  The 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  had  now  reached  the  apex  of  its  prosperity,  immigration  progressing 
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and  railway  exteoision  inoreteing  to  an  tinprecedented  eKtent,  while  thefao^  prices  of 
coSg^^  upon  which  its  prosperity  mainly  depends,  were  well  maintained. 

On  January  t^,  XQi^i  the  Minister  of  Marine — ^Admiral  Marc[ue9  Le&O — resigiuid,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Admiral  Belfort  Vieira,  Serious  political  disturbances  occurred  this 
year  at  Bahfa  (capital  of  the  State  ol  the  same  nazhe),  the  Government  reaigning,  and 
being  succeeded  temporarily  by  the  President  of  the  Court  of  A{>peal; .  The  troubles 
arose  from  the  city  of  Bahia  refusing  to  obey  a  writ  of  Habeas  Coipus  issued  by  the 
Federal  Court  regarding  certain  Opposition  Deputies.  Troubles  continued  for  sotoe  (:ime^ 
while  a  similar  xondition  prevailed  in  the  State  o£  Cer&,> where,- .owing:  to  the  elections 
of  a  new  Governor,  ieelin^  ran  high;  In  September  191  a  an  outbneak,  led  .by  a  fanatical 
monk,,  occurred  in  the  State  ol  Catharina,  but  was  suppressed  by!  Federal  tooflips 

On  July  24,  igr  a  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  making  it  obligatory  upon  all  States  i&  the 
Republic  to  obtain  the  Federal  sanction  before  contracting  any  loans*.  '  Tbe  bill  was 
intended  to  prevent  abuses,  and  to.  avoid  complications  between'  the.  different  States  of 
the  Federation.  -  The  State  of  Rio  de  Jan^ro  floated  a  new-loan  for  £j,ood,ooo,  at  s  Pcr 
cent  in  London  on  September  soth^  which  fell  to  a  discount,  the  public  sabscribing  less 
than  (2o  per  cent  of  the  amount.  . 

In  May  191 2,  at  the  banquet  of  the  Pan-American  Society  bekl  in  Nei^  York,  scone 
sensation  was  occasioned  by  the  Brazilian  Ambassador,  Senhor  da  GanuL,  denouncing 
the  attitude  of  the  Uilited  States  towards  Latin- America^  especially  the  seizure  by  the 
American  Government  of  nearly  1,000,000  bags  of  coffee  belongiag  to  the  Brazilian 
Coffee  Trust;  but  the  United  States  subsequently  released  the  coffee.       :  < 

In  July  1^x2  a  new  Brazilian  coinage  was  authorised,  the  standard  gold  coin  cotie- 
sponding  in  weight,  denolnination  andiorm  with  the  British  pound  stciiing,  the  silver 
money  to  correspond  with  that  of  France.  • 

The  protracted  labour  unrest,  which  first  became  acute  in  January^  came  to. a  head 
in  August  191 2»  when  serious  strike  occurred  at  both  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santosi,  the 
stevedores  in  both  pdrts  refusing:  to  work.  Thousands  of  strikers  prevented  slupis  from 
being  loaded  and  unloaded,  and  the  railways  from  operating  their  lines.  Heavy  losses 
were  incurred  by  merchant  shippers.  The  Santos  strike  terminaited  on  September  6tb, 
but  a  further  strike  among  the  employees  of  the  Port  of  Pari  Cow  occurred  on  September 
aSth.  In  the  same  month,  frosts  caused  damage  to  the  coffee  cropS' in  the  State  of  Sao 
Pauks  the  I9SS  being  equal  to :  20  per  cent,  reducing  the  production  to  10,000^006  bagSL 
'  On  September  27, 1912,  tbe  Minister  of  Agiiculture  introduced  a  measure  conferring 
all  rights  of  citizenship  upon  the  Indian  population,  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  ia  the  position  of  orphans. 
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Chile  has  an  area  of  292,580  square  miles,  and  the  populatios  according  to  the  most 
recent  estimates  is  3,^29,030,  giving  an. average  of  ii.i  ixdiabitants  per  square  mile. 
Imports  in  i9io-«ii  (one  year)  were  valued  at  £26,174,276  and  exports  at  £25,455,762. 
Exports  to  Great  Britain  were  valued  at  £ir^oi2,989  in.  1911,  andimports  from  Great 
Britain  at  £8,382-,5S6.  Expbrts  to  the  United  States  in  1910M1  w^re  valued  at  $191^^ 
04t,ooo  (U.  S.  currency)  and  imports  from  the  United  States  at  $12,044,578)  in  i9ri-i2, 
e3q>orts  at  $20,164,848  and  imports  at  $1:5^491,846.  The  revenue  was  estimated 
according  to  the  budget  of  191 2-13  at  £15,799,870^  and  the  expenditure  at  £17^368,045. 
The  t6tal  public  debt  amounts  to  £43,056,007  (£34,728,800  external  and  £8,328,007  ii^ 
ternal).  The  total  mileage  of  railways  is  3,571  and  that  of  telegraph  lines  16^407. 
The  army  has  a  strength  of  17,123  men.  The  navy  comprises  28.  vessels  with  a 
par$afmei  of  6,000. 

Peaceful  conditions  continued  during  the  eariy  years  of  President  Jorge  Mdntt's 
tenure  of  office,  which  began  in  September  1906,  ^cheap  money  proving  favourable  iri 
many  w^ys  to  business,  and  contributing  to  a  general  and  steady  improvement  in  trade. 
Tbe  overtrading  and  excessive  speculation  in  shares,  which  had  occurred  in  1908,  prac^ 

^  See  E.  B.  vi^  142  H  ^seq. 
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tically  ceased  by  the  end  of  tgog  while  accumulations  of  goods;  imported  m  great  haste 
and  undue  quantity  after  the  earthquake,  were  rapidly  absorbed.  The  Government 
had  intended  to  return  to  gold  currency?  in  January  1910)  but  a  new  law  was  parsed 
deferring  the  conversion  for  a  further  five  years. 

The  condition  of  the  nitrate  industry  at  this  time  proved  very  unfavourable,  the 
trade  combination,  restricting  the  output;  havfng  terminated  at  the  end  of  April  1909, 
and  the  efforts  to  renew  it-  hiving  failed.    The  price  fell  steadily  to  f  a  quintal. 

TheRepublics  of  Chile  and  Argentina  celebrated  their  centenaries  in  1910,  and  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  States  exchanged  visits.  At  the  Chilean  celebration  Great 
Britain  was  not  represented  owing  to  national  mourning,  but  a  special  mission  of 
congratulation  was  subsequently  sent  to  Chile,  being  entrusted  to  two  British  warships. 
The  diplomatic  rupture  with  Peru  continued,  the  Peruvian  Minister  bein^  recalled  from 
Santiago,  while  the  proposals  formulated  by  Chile  in  March  1910,  for  carrying  o^tfhe 
disputed  plebiscite  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Anc6n  were  left  unanswered.  In 
December  191 2  however  a  settlement  was  said  to  be  in  sight. 

Oh  August  16,  1910,  President  Jorge  Monttj" while  on  a  visit  to  Bremen,  Germany, 
succumbed  to  heart  complaint.  His  successor,  Sefior  Elias  Temandez  Albano,  Vice- 
President,  also  died  at  Santiago,  September  7th.  The  vacant  presidency  was  filled  by 
the  election  of  Don  Ramon  Barros  Luco,  November  15,  1910.  His  nomination  was 
unopposed,  being  a  matter  of  compromise  between  the  diflferent  Liberal  factions,  and 
meeting  with  the  benevolent  neutrality  of  the  Conservatives.  The  political  atftiosphere, 
however,  was  much  disturbed  at  this  pieriod,  two  measures  advocated  by  the  Government, 
but  strongly  opposed  by  Congress,  being  under  consideration.  These  measures  were 
the  extension  of  State  primary  education,  rendering  it  compulsory,  and  the  Sanitary 
Code,  destined  to  include  compulsory  vaccination.  The  Government  was  also  faced 
with  a  heavy  deficit,  ^$64 ,000,000,  «uch  amount  being  due  on  account  current  to  the 
Bank  of  Chile,  and  borrowed  at  the  highest  legal  rate,  6  per  cent  per  annum.  In  spite 
of  the  financial  stringency  existing,  the  Department  of  Public  Works  entered  upon  an 
especially  wide  programme  of  new  undertakings,  including  railway  extensions  and  the 
construction  of  port-works  at  Valparaiso,  San  AntbniOj  Iquique  and  TalcuhuSno. 

On  July  5,  191 1,  the  award  made  by  King  George  V,  acting  as  aitnablc  compositeur 
in  the  Alsop  case  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Chile,  was  signed  and  published. 
This  was  the  second  occasion  upon  which  a  British  sovereign  had  been  appealed  to  by 
Chile,  the  previous  award  settling  the  boundary  dispute  between  Argentina  and  Chile 
being  made  by  King  Edward  VII.  The  Alsop  claim  had  its  origin  in  a  certain  con- 
cession made  by  Bolivia  to  Dom  Pedro  Lopez  Gama,  a  Brazilian,  who  came  td  Chile  in 
i860,  and  married  a  Chilean  inl  1882,  dying  irt  1883.  Previous  to  his  death  he  had 
mortgaged  his  concession  from  the  Bolivian  Government  to  Messrs.  Alsop  &  Co.,  a  YslU 
paraiso  firm,  which  included  a  number  of  American  citizens.  After  the  war  of  1879 
between  Chile  and  Bolivia;  the  former  State  took  over  the  liabilities  in  connection 
with  the  Alsop  claim  against  Bolivia.  Being  unable,-however,  to  arrive  at  a  compromise, 
Mr.  Secretary  Knox  of  the  United  States  in  November  1909  sent  Chile  an  ultitnatum 
demanding  that  **  the  sum  of  $r;o6o,ooo  (£200,000)  should  be  paid  to  the  claimants 
within  10  days,'-'  or  alternatively  that  the  matter  bfe  submitted  td  the  Hague  tribunal  in 
terms  to  be  dictated  by  the  United  States.  Eventually  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  friendly  arbitration  of  King  Edward  VII,  and  on  his  death  the  office  devolved 
upon  King  George  V.  The  original  amount  of  the  claim  was  £600,000  with  interest; 
the  sum  offered  by  Chile  (in  1904)  was  £go,ooo,  while  the  sum  adjudged  by  the 
arbitrator  to  bie  paid  by  Chile  to  the  claimant  through  the  United  States  was  £187,000, 

The  financial  position  of  Chile,  which  had  appeared  satisfactory  in  1909,  caused 
some  misgivings  towards  the  middle  of  1910,  the  foreign  debt  at  this  period  amoupting 
to  £25,636,060.  In  the  followihg  year  {Nov.  191 1)  a  further  £5,000,000  was  bor- 
rowed, in  addition  t6  a  *um  of  £2,000,000  which  had  been  raised  towards  the  end  of  1910 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Valparaiso  harbour  and  the  completion  of  the  Arica-La  Pai 

» One  Chilean  gold  $  *«  J»i  6d; 
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Railway.  General  depression  was  experienced  in  financial  circles,  and  the  economic 
situation  was  regarded  with  some  apprehension.  The  extent  of  the  paper  currency  was 
lai^ely  responsible  for  checking  the  influx  of  further  foreign  capital;  and  after  many 
discussions  in  the  Chamber,  the  Parliamentary  Committees  and  the  Government 
parties  on  April  24, 191 2,  agreed  not  to  make  any  further  issue  of  paper  money. 

In  August  191 1  a  new  Ministry  had  been  formed,  with  Senor  Ram6n  Gutierrez  as 
Premier,  succeeding  the  Ministry  which  had  been  formed  as  recently  as  the  previous 
April.  The  new.  premier  recognised  the  necessity  of  regulating  the  national  finances, 
and  his  first  endeavour  was  to  reduce  the  expenditure.  By  July  ist  the  foreign  debt  of 
Chile  had,  however,  increased  to  £35,454,475,  since  somewhat  reduced.  In  December 
191 2  the  Government  intimated  its  intention  to  raise  a  further  internal  loan  for  £5,000,- 
000,  exclusively  destined  to  renovate  the  workshops  and  tolling  stock  of  the  State  Rail- 
ways and  to  double-track  certain  portions  of  the  lines.  Further  revenue  was  also  to  be 
raised  by  loans  for  the  construction  of  harbours. 

The  ordinary  and  extraordinary  national  revenue  for  191 1  amounted  to  £8,173,400 
in  notes,  and  to  £6,517,200  in  gold.  The  expenditure  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
totalled  £10,215,300  in  notes  and  £4,558,200  in  gold,  thus  showing  a  deficit  of  £915,000 
in  paper  and  an  excess  of  £837,200  in  gold.  The  addition  of  these  balances  to  the  cor- 
responding figures  of  1910  gave  the  total  result^  at  the  end  of  191 1,  as  a  deficit  of  £4,320,* 
600  in  notes,  and  an  excess  of  £1,426,200  in  gold,  the  net  deficit  being  £2,890,500.  The 
year  X912  opened  with  a  deficit  of  $66,265,939,  to  which  was  added  a  further  sum  of 
$5,480,883  corresponding  to  interest  paid  to  the  Bank  of  Chile.  The  total  amount  of 
deficit  thus  came  to  $71,746,818.  The  year's  (1913)  working  was  expected  t^  show  a 
deficit  of  $41,452,970  in  the  absence  of  the  rigid  economies  recommended.  If  these 
should,  however,  be  exercised,  the  financial  year  seemed  likely  to  close  with  a  surplus. 

On  April  10, 191 2,  the  Chamber  approved  a  law  regulating  the  framing  of  the  Budget 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  expenditure  exceeding  the  receipts.  The  recommenda- 
tion, however,  proved  ineffective,  the  expenditure  being  maintained  at  a  high  rate, 
and  exchange  fell  with  disconcerting  rapidity. 

The  Chilean  Railway  over  the  Andes  from  Arica  to  La  Paz  (Bolivia)  was  completed 
on  March  4,  191 2,  having  been  commenced  in  June  1909.  The  distance  is.  about  270 
miles,  24  of  which  are  constructed  on  the  rack-system.  On  December  7, 191 2,  Govern- 
ment engineers  completed  the  plans  for  a  new  transandine  railway  through  the  Maipo 
River  Valley,  placing  Santiago  de  Chile,  the  capital  of  Chile,  in  direct  communication 
with  Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  of  Argentina,  the  journey  to  occupy  but  thirty  hours. 

On  August  8, 191 2,  the  Rivera-Figueroa  Ministry  resigned,  and  a  new  Cabinet,  com- 
posed of  Senores  Jara,  Rivas,  Gana,  Vicufia,  Villegas-Echiburii,  Vienna^Subercaseaux, 
Oscar  Viol,  and  Hunneus  was  formed. 

The  nitrate  industry  was  very  prosperous  throughout  1912,  prices  advancing  steadily: 
the  forward  quotation  for  1913  was  7s.6d.  per  quintal.  On  October  2nd  the  Govern- 
ment offered  for  auction  600  hectares  (=«  1500  acres)  of  nitrate  grounds  in  the  Province 
of  Tarapaca.  The  minimum  price  was  is.  for  every  100  kilogrammes  of  nitrate  in  the 
lots.  The  results  obtained  in  the  south  of  Pena  Grande  were  so  satisfactory,  realising 
$5,414,102,^  that  the  Government  announced  a  further  series  of  sales. 

COLOMBIA » 

Colombia  has  an  area  of  438,436  square  miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the 
most  recent  estimate  is  4,313,000,  giving  an  average  of  9.8  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 
Imports  were  valued  at  £3,405,127  and  exports  £3,525,030  in  1909-10.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  in  1910-ix  were  valued  at  $4,905,934  (U.  S.  currency)  and  exports  to 
the  United  States  at  $8,994,460;  in  19x1-12  imports  at  $5,748,859  and  exports  at 
$11,219,481.  The  total  public  debt  amounts  to  £3)444,634  (£2,786,600  external, 
£658,034  internal).    The  total  mileage  of  railways  is  614  and  that  of  telegraph  lines 

*  Equal  to  i".  See  £.  B.  vi,  700  H  $eq^. 
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^  10,557.  The  anny  hae  a  strength  of  7000  men.  The  navy  comprises  9  vessds  with 
a  personnel  of  850. 

Under  the  r^me  of  President  Rafael  Reyes,  from  1905  onwards,  the  mineral, 
agricultural  and  timber  resources  of  ColomfcMa  were  actively  developed.  The  de^atch 
of  Sefior  Enrique  Cortes  to  the  United  States,  as  Colombian  Minister,  in  1907^  had  the 
effect  of  directing  North  American  capital  to  the  Republic,  and  considerable  United 
States  investments  Wbre  made  in  mines  and  railways;  amoi^  the  latter  was  a  line  between 
the  cities  of  Palmira  and  Cart4go,  in  the  Department  of  Catca,  in  addition  to  that  of 
Nemoc6n  to  Santa  Rosa  de  Viterbo.  Important  tariff  modifications  were  introduced, 
exempting  certain  merchandise  from  the  payment  of  import  duties;  and  a  decree  was 
issued  for  the  protection  of  the  national  forests,  containing  specific  restrictions  applied 
to  the  exploitation  of  rubber  and  tagua,  or  vegetable  ivory. 

In  February  1908  a  new  Province,  that  of  Camilo  Torres,  was  created  by  the  division 
of  the  province  of  Santainder  into  two  equal  parts.  Municipal  government  was  also 
much  encouraged,  and  increased  facilities  were  afforded  to  the  people  for  a  more  decen- 
tralised form  of  government. 

Political  peace,  after  a  war  of  three  years'  duration,  was  maintained  with  but  few 
interruptions  between  1906  and  1909,  when  a  wide-spread  agitation  against  the  govern- 
ment ol  General  Rafael  Reyes,  and  threats  against  his  person,  were  occasioned  by  the 
introduction  of  an  unpopular  tripartite  treaty  between  Colombia,  Panama  and  the 
United  States.  The  entire  country  protested  against  ratification.  This  feeling  was  so 
strong  that  the  President's  life  was  endangered,  which  led  to  his  leaving  the  country 
with  great  secrecy^  by  way  of  the  little-^used  port  of  Santa  Marta.  He  arrived  in 
England,  on  board  a  Manchester  fruit-boat,  accompanied  only  by  his  two  young  sons,- 
on  June  28,  1909.  After  his  departure,  the  Vice-President,  General  Jorge  Holguin,  for- 
merly Minister  of  War,  temporarily  occupied  the  position  of  Chief  Magistrate.  His 
most  important  enactments  were  the  re-establishment  of  commercial  relations  with 
VeneaueU,  after  a  break  of  several  years;  the  settlement  of  the  long-outstanding  bounds 
ary  question  with  Peru;  and  an  ad  referendum  arbitration  Convention  between  Colombia 
and  Peru,  covering  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon  river  and  the  commercial  rights  thereon ;. 
while  arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France  were  also  signed  and  ap[MOved. 
The  diplomatic  and  consular  services  of  the  republic  were  reduced  to  two  in  Europe 
and  two  in  America,  with  a  total  of  eight  consulates. 

In  July  1909  revolts  took  place  in  the  capital,  and  martial  law  was  proclaimed. 
Similar  disturbances  occurred  at  the  chief  port  of  the  country,  Barranquilla,  where  the 
military  revolted  and  a  provisional  government  was  set  up.  The  feeling  was  strong 
against  General  Holguin,  on  account  of  his  close  connections  with  the  refugee  ez-Presi** 
dent  Reyes.  The  popular  demand  for  his  resignation  and  the  election  of  General  Ramon 
Gonzalez  Valencia,  the  Vice-President,  was  conceded.  The  election  took  place  on  Au^ 
gust  4th,  the  period  being  for  the  remainder  of  General  Reyes'  unexpired  term,  about 
twelve  months.  The  American  Minister  to  Ccdombia,  Mr.  Elliott  Northcott,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  political  situation,  was  unable  to  leave  Barranquilla,  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment despatched  the  cruiser  *'  Tacoma  "  to  protect  him.  The  port  ol  Barranquilla 
was  blockaded  by  the  Colombian  gunboat  "  Cartag6na.''  Shortly  afterwards  the  revo«- 
lutionary  leader,  General  Daniel  Ortiz,  surrendered,  and  was  permitted  to  go  free. 

The  new  Government  speedfly  found  that  the  reported  improvement  in  the  Repub- 
lic's finances  during  the  rule  of  President  Reyes  had  been  exaggerated;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  State  was  even  more  deeply  involved  financially  than  before.  The  Govern- 
ment became  seriously  embarrassed,  having  no  ready  funds  with  which  to  meet  even 
pressing  obligations,  while  the  fees  due  to  members  of  Congress  remained  impaid.  The 
credit  of  the  country  fell  very  low,-  exchange  being  quoted  in  the  ratio  of  i  to  100.  The 
reported  balance  in  favour  of  the  country's  trade,  as  in  1908,  also  proved  to  be  inaccurate, 
while  the  economy  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  exercised  in  the  administration 
under  the  last  President  appeared  equally  fictitious,  notwithstanding  several  decrees 
that  had  been  issued  dealing  with  the  mat  ten' 
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taken  place  since  1901.  Whereas  in  that  year  the  receipt!  from  Customs  dues  amount- 
ed to  £289,000,  in  1907  receipts  from  the  same  source  had  totalled  £505,800;  in  1908-09 
there  was  a  failing  <^  to  £44^,500;  between  1909-^x0,  and  again  from  1910-11  an  ad- 
vance was  shown  in  all  branches  of  the  government's  receipts.  Increases  were  marked 
in  the  iihport  trade  of  aU  countries  except  Francej  while  the  export  trade  increased 
considerably  with  the  United  States,  advancing  from  58.73  per  cent  in  1909  to  60.32  per 
cent  in  1910.  The  reverse  had  been  the  case  with  Great  Britain,  the  figures  falling  from 
36.02  per  cent  in  1909  to  35.32  per  cent  in  ^910. 

A  serious  disaster  visited  the  Republic  in  May  1910,  when  Cartigo — for  the  second 
time  in  its  history — ^was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  entailing  great  loss  of  life  and 
irreparable  damage  to  many  of  the  historical  buildings,  including  the  but  recently  com- 
pleted Central  American  Court  ol  Justice,  which  was  to  have  been  dedicated  and  opened 
in  the  following  month  of  June.  The  national  disaster  occasioned  a  disturbance  in  the 
routine  work  of  the  government,  and  much  activity  was  devoted  to  effacing,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  results  of  the  earthquake,  and  in  rebuilding  what  had  been  destroyed^ 

The  Pacific  Railway  was  completed  and  opened  to  traffic  on  October  21, 1 9 10,  afford- 
ing uninterrupted  transportation  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Republic. 

The  dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  (dating  from  1896)  regarding  the 
boundary  limitations  continued  to  form  the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiations,  various 
proposals  for  arbitration  being  made  but  rejected  by  one  side  or  the  other.  At  last  how- 
ever the  question  was  referred  to  the  arbitral  decision  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Commission  returned  to  New  York  on  October  29,  191 2. 

In  November  191 1  a  loan  for  35,000,000  francs  (£1,400,000),  at  5  per  cent,  with 
amortisation  in  40  years,  was  arranged  in  France,  the  price  being  91^. 

For  the  twelve  months  ending  December  30,  191 1^  the  totid  trade  amounted  to 
£3 ,66 2,380,  imports  representing  £1  ^82 5 ,830  and  exports  £1 ,836,5  50.  Hie  increases  were 
X2.3  per  cent  in  the  first  instance,  and  6.6  per  omt  in  the  second  over  the  figures  of  1910. 
The  share  of  imports  secured  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies  was  17.34;.  by  the 
United  States  46.29,  and  by  Germany  19.03  per  cent.  The  figures:  for  the  United 
Kingdom  had  steachly  decreased  during  the  past  three  years,  while  those  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States  had  correspondingly  advanced.  1 

On  June  21, 191 2,  an  eruption  of  the  volcano  Poss  took  place,  mudi  damage  being 
occasioned  and  many  lives  being  lost. 

In  September  1912  anewbankinginstitution-^tfae  International  Bank  of  Costa  Rica 
*— was  formed  by  a  group  of  English,  Canadian,  American  and  German  financiers. 

CUBA* 

Cuba  has  an  area  of  44,164  square  miles,  and  the  population  according  to  th^  most 
recent  estimate  is  2,161,662,  giving  an  average  of  46.2  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  Im- 
ports were  valued  in  191 1  at  £22,653,399  and  exports  at  £24,627,275.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  in  1910-11  were  valued  at  $60,709,062  (U.S.  currency)  and  exports  to 
the  United  States  at  $110,309,468;  in  X911-12,  imports  at  $62,203,051  and  exports  at 
$120,154,326.  The  revenue  was  estimated  in. the  budget  of  1912-13  at  £7,588,040 
and  the  expenditure  at  £6,794,829.  The  total  public  debt  amounts  to  £19,400,000. 
The  total  mileage  of  railways  is  2186  and  that  of  tel^p-aph  lines  5033.  The  army  has 
a  strength  of  4311  men  and  212  officers^  The  navy  comprises  13  vessels  with  a 
personnel  of  120. 

The  Cuban  RepuUic  was  inaugurated  on  January  28,  1909,  for  a  second  time  after 
the  Spanish-American  War,  in  complete  independence  of  American  supervision;  and  the 
American  troops  which  had  been  supporting  the  "  provisional  government  "  since 
President  Palma's  resignation  in  1906,  left  the  island  on  April  ist.  Under  General 
Jos6  Miguel  Gomez  (leader  of  the  Miguelista  faction)  as  the  new  President,  and  Alfredo 
Zayas  (leader  of  the  Zayista  faction)  as  the  new  Vice-President,  the  administration 
started  well.    In  the  words  of  a  Times  correspondent  (May  27,  191 2),  it  *'  preserved 

*  Sec  J5,  B.  vii.  605. 
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imbioken  the  admirable  record  of  the  Americans  in  matters  of  public  health  and  sanita- 
tion/' it  did  much  *^  to  encourage  foreign  capital,  to  improve  communication  by  building 
roads  and  bridges  and  by  dredging  harbours,  to  develop  education,  and  to  forward  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  island;"  it ''  organized  an  efficient  and  well>disciplined  force 
of  rural  guards  and  preserved  the  public  peace  with  satisfying  vigour." 

During  1909-rO)  the  first  year  of  General  Jos6  Miguel  Gomez's  administration,  the 
public  finances  of  Cuba  were  put  into  a  better  condition,  and  public  order  was  well- 
preserved.  The  staple  crops  proved  good,  and  sold  at  lair  prices.  Both  the  political 
and  commercial  outlook  s^ipeared  bright.  In  October,  igro,  however,  much  damage 
was  wrought  by  cyclones  over  the  provinces  of  Pina  dd  Rio,  Havana  and  Santa  Chira. 

Trade  and  comimerce  continued  to  improve  in  191  x,  while  the  population  had  in- 
creased by  53,612  daring  the  last  two  years.  By  the  end  of  1910,  the  balance  of  trade 
was  considerably  in  favour  of  Cuba,  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  amounting  to 
$21,000,000  (£4,200,000)  upon  a  total  of  $937,275,000  (£47>4S5r«)o).  On  April  17th 
the  government  ordered  the  payment  of  the  732  outstanding  bonds  is^ed  by  the  revolu- 
tionary government  of  1896,  payment  being  commenced  on  October  i,  1911,  after  which 
date  the  bonds  ceased  to  draw  interest. 

On  July  1, 191 1,  the  posts  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  were- 
created  for  Peru,  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  The  Ministers  Resident  at  Brazil,  Chile, 
Belgium  and  Norway  were' raised  to  the  ranks  of  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers 
Plenipotentiary;  the  post  of  Minister  Resident  in  Uruguay  was  abolished,  and  the 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Argentine  Republic  was  accredited  to  Bolivia^  while  the 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Colombia  was  likewise  accredited  to  Ecuador;  the  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  in  Norway  was  accredited  to  Sweden  and  Denmark;  and  the  Minister 
in  Germany  to  Russia  and  Austria.  New  Consulates>general  were  created  in  Paris  &nd 
Panama;  consulates  of  the  first-class  in  Asund6n  (Paraguay);  La  Paz  (Bolivia);  and 
San  Jos6  (Costa  Rica);  and  a  consulate  of  the  second-class  at  Quito  (Ecuador). 

The  financial  position  of  the  republic  hod  improved  ance  1909,  when  the  situation 
was  undoubtedly  serious.  A  rigid  economy  introduced  by  the  government  had  con- 
tinued over  a  period  of  two  years,  and  served  to leaveasmall  balance  of  $1,000,000  (£^00,* 
000)  in  the  treasury,  which,  by  the  end  of  the  following  year,  had  increased  to  $2,000,- 
000  (£400,000).  The  revenues  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $52,595,552;  of  this  total 
$24,826,012  were  for  customs  receipts,  the  port  of  Havana  alone  collecting  $17,185,322. 
In  September  191 1  a  New  York  banking  firm  arranged  a  further  loan  of  $100,000,006 
(£20,000,000),  primarily  for  the  redemption  of  the  republic's  existing  debts,  which 
at  this  period  amounted  to  $97,000,000,- of  which  $10,874,100  represented  the  internal 
debt;  this  is  being  cancelled  at  the  rate  of  $50,000  (£10,000)  per  annum. 

In  November  191 1  the  following  conventions  were  approved  by  the  senate,  and 
promulgated  by  the  president :  (a)  Convention  for  peaceable  settlement  of  international 
disputes;  (b)  Convention  concerning  methods  and  customs  of  war  on  land;  (c)  Conven-. 
tion  concerning  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  Powers  and  neutral  persons  in  case  of  war 
on  land;  (i)  Convention  concerning  status  of  merchant  vessels  of  the  enemy  at  the 
beginning  of  hostilities;  (e)  Convention  relating  to  bombardment  by  naval  forces  in  time 
of  war;  (/)  Convention  for  the  adaptation  to  maritime  war  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva^ 
Convention.  Ratifications  of  the  arbitration  agreement  between  Cuba  and  Brazil  were 
concluded;  a  treaty  of  extradition  between  Cuba  and  Venezuela  was  arranged;  and  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  China  was  projected. 

Up  to  the  autumn  of  1911,  whatever  might  be  the  case  in  Havana,  where  there  was 
much  talk  of  corruption  under  President  Gomez's  administration,  in  the  granting  of 
concessions  and  the  multiplication  of  office,  the  country  districts  were  contented  and. 
prosperous.  Party  politics,  however,  as  between  the  factions  of  the  "  ins  "  and  the 
"  outs,"  suddenly  became  complicated  at  this  period  by  a  **  campaign  of  proscription  "• 
being  started  on  behalf  of  the  veterans  of  the  war  of  independence  against  all  officer 
holders  who  had  then  shown  Spanish  sympathies,  with  such  violence  that  Congress  was; 
forced  to  suspend  the  Civil  Service  laws,  and  that  {apparently  at  President  Gome*^' 
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Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  the  United  Stat^  of  its  refufial  to  accede  to  the 
repeat  demands  for  settlement  of  aU  outstanding  debts  within  three  months.  Shortly 
afterwards  (July  20th)  a  revohiticm  broke  out,  Americans  and  other  ioreign^s  being 
placed  in  danger.  The  United  States,  German  and  Italian  Legations. made  urgent 
requests  to  their  gov^nments  for  the' despatch  of  warships 'to  Haiti;  The  United 
Stales'  jgunboats  "  Petrol  "  andi"  Peoria  ?  were  consequently  despatched  to  Port-aur 
Prince,  and  there  received  on  board  a.  number  of  American  women  refugees,  las  well  as 
several  native  generals  who  ^had  opposed  the  revolutionists  and  the  local,  authoiities. 
The  French  consul  was  wounded.  The  Simon  government  was  finally,  overthrown. 
General  Firmin,  the  leader  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  his  followers  capturing  Port- 
au-rPrince.  A  formal  blockade  of-  the  pdrts  of  St.  Marc,  Gonaives  and  Forte  Liberte, 
was  proclaimed,  but  proved  ineffective  ksttlie  government  possessed  only  one  warship. 
:  On  July  23, 1911,  General  Jean  Jacques  Dessalinies  Michel  Cincinnatus  Leconte 
landed  at  Cape  Haitien  from  exik  in  Jamaica,  and  cottected^a'Considerable  force.  Two 
days  later  the  German  cruiser  *^  Bremen  "  was  despatched  fiom-  MoMreal  to  Port-au- 
Prince.  On  August  7th  General  Leconte  made  his  triiimpbal  entry,  and  was* Portly 
afterwards  elected  provisional  president  of  the  republic;  Almost  immediately,  Jiowever, 
another  revolution  broke  out  imder  the  leadei^ip  of  General  Calisthene  Fouchard, 
Haitian  Minister  to<Gennaliy,  and  former  head  of  the  army  of  the  negro. repUbMc,  the 
entire  State  of  Haiti  from  Jeremie  to  Anx  Cayes  taking  up  arms  for  himi  asiit  had  also 
done  <in  1908.    He  however  failed  in  his  attempt* 

On  August  19,  1911,  the  United  States  Government  formally  reoognised  General 
Leconte  as  president  of  Haiti.  In  the  early  days  of  S^lember,  as  his  goveitoment  had 
^own  a  disposition  to  recognise  the  claims  6f  foreigners,  jthe  representatives  of  the 
Powers  decided  not  to  proceed  with  th^ir  intention  of  forming  an  Intertiational  Com» 
mission  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  their  claims.  -  On  Augusts,  191:2-,  however  General 
Leconte  perished  in  a  fire  at  his  palace^  caused  by  an  explosion  in^an  adjoining  powder- 
magazine,  300= soldiers  and  several  civilians  succumbing  at  the  same- time.  'It  was 
supposed  that  the  cause  of  the  fire  was  the  accidental  ignition  of  'quantities  of  ammuni- 
tion'stored  in  the  cellars  of  the  palace.  General  AugustoTancred,  formerly  mmister 
of  public  works,  was  dected  to  succeed  General  Leconte^  but  his  rights  were  disputed  by 
General  Saint  Just,  who-  led  a  body  of  maicDntents  against  him;  Senator.  Lusemfaoirg 
Cauvin-,  formerly  minL&ter  of  the  interior,  was  another  cantdidate..* 

'  The  finances  of  the  country  are  still  involved,  although  serious  efforts  have  been  made 
to  balance  the  budget,  The  finance^  are  administered  by  an  American  citizen  as  gen- 
eral receiver  of  customs  under  the  convention  with  the  United  States.  A  compulsory 
Edncation  Law  has  been  passed,  and  at  contract  for  a  national  raikoad  signed. 

*       •    '    •  .    • 

HONDURAS  ^ 

Honduras  has  an  area  of  46,250  square  miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the 
most  recent  estimates  is  555,460,  giving  an  average  of  about  11  inhabitants  per  square 
mile.  The  revenue  was  estimated  in  the  budget  of  ]9i-2-i9i3  at  £1,095,034  and  the 
expenditure  at  £1,092,^58;  •  The  total  public  debt  iEtmounts  to  £24^207,914  (£33,397,.-24o 
external  and  £810,674  internal).  The  total  mileage  of  railways  is  57  and  that  of  tek> 
graph-  lines  3 199.    The  array  has  a  strength  of  2060  men. 

In  1908-1909,  during  the  administration  of  President  Migvfei  R.  Davila,  unsuccess^ 
ful  attempts  were  made  to  solve  the  settlement  of  the  foreign  debt  of  Honduras.  Vari- 
ous offers  were  submitted  by  United  States  capitidists,  but  in  each  case  Congress  rejected 
them.  The  finafices  of  the  country  remained  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and,  pending 
a  more  peaceful  outlook^  there  was  small  encouragement  for  the  introduction  of  foreign 
capital;  Nevertheless  various  concessions  were  granted^  mostly  to'  United  States 
citizens^  for  the  navigation  of  rivets,  the  construction  of  miiWays  and  the  opening  of 
mines.  There  is  great  need  of  a  railway  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Padflc  doasts^ 
And' another  between  Amstpala  and  Tegwdgalpa^     The  Only  railways  existing  are 

*  See  E,  B.  xiii,  649  et  seq. 
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narrow  gduge  banana- carrying  lines  belonging  formerly  to  fDroigners,  but  acquirjed 
by  the  Government  on  February  9, 191  b,  and  now  known  as  the  National  Railways^  . 

On  February  16,  1 910  the  mint  of  Honduras  wad  reopened  after  having  been  dosed, 
for  two  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  silver  in  bars  is  exported. 

In  1 91 1  the  boundary  question  with  Nicaragua  was  settled  by  the  award  of  King 
Alfonso  XIII  of  Spain,  while  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  with  Guatemala  by  consent, 
of  the  government  of  that  state,  was  extended  lor  a  term  of  two  years.  The  mining 
industry  made  some  progress,  there  being,  at  the  end  of  191  x,  700  known  mines,  of  which 
one-third  were  working.     The  Rosario  has  yielded  £3,300,000  on  a  capital  of  £250,000, 

On  March  28,  191 1  the  political  unrest  assumed  considerable  importance,  which 
induced  the  president,  General  Miguel  Davila,  to  resign.  He  was  succeeded  as  pro- 
visional president  by  Dr.  Francisco  Bertrand,  who  served  until  the  general  elections  of 
November,  when  he  failed  to  retain  his  position.  General  Manuel  Bonilla,  a  previous 
president,  who  for  years  had  been  a  refugee  in  the  United  States,  was  chosen  (Nov, 
3,  1911)  for  the  term  of  4  years  (1912-1916).  He  assumed  office  on  Febmary  i,  X9i2, 
with  Dr.  Francisco  Bograu  as  Vice-President,  A  strong  feeling  of  discontent  prevailed 
among  the  peasant  classes,  and  uprisings  occurred  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Many 
of  the  ignorant  peons  recalled  General  Bonilla's  last  presidential  tertn,  when  the  country 
was  stricken  with  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever.  The  intense  heat  which  prevailed  all  over 
the  country  in  the  month  of  June  191 2  likewise  contributed  to  the  general  feeling  of 
unrest.  Thc^  banana-cr6ps  were  almost  entirely  mined,  cattle  died  from  thirst  and  lack 
of  pasturage,  while  vast  areas  of  forest ^land  were  destroyed  by  conflagrations. 

Early  iii  1912  the  Government  offered  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  United  States 
bankers  for  a  loan  of  $500,000  gold  (£too,ooo)  in  the  form  of  Customs  notes,  bearing  5 
per  cent  interest,  and  payable  half-yearly.  This  was  followed  afterwards  by  a  general 
reorganisation  of  the  state  funds,  and  a  further  offer  made  by  United  States  financiers 
of  $6,000,000  gold  (£1,200,000)  for  40  years,  at  5  per  cent;  sinking  fund,  after  5  year^ 
I  per  cent;  the  proceeds  were  to  be  limited  to  the  refunding  of  the  Honduran  foreign 
debt.  The  contract,  however,  was  not  completed,  owing  to  political  difficulties.  A  new 
bank,  known  as  La  Ceiba,  was  established  in  the  capital,  and  a  similar  institution  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  republic. 

The  treaty  of  commerce,  peace  and  navigation  between  Honduras  and  Great  Britain, 
made  on  January  i,  1887,  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  which  occurred  on  February,3, 
i960,  was  extended  until  April  6,  191 3. 
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Mexico  has  an  area  of  767,090  square  miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the 
most  recent  estimate  is  15,063,207,  giving  an  average  of  19.6  inhabitants  per  square 
mile.  Imports  were  valued  in  1910-11  at  £19,201,376  and  exports  at  £29,490,393, 
imports  from  Great  Britain  being  valued  at  £2,238,175  and  exports  to  Great.  Britain  at 
£3»9So»737-  The  total  public  debt  amounts  to  £44,333,932  (£30,548,9 19. external  and 
jfi3>785,oi3  internal).  The  total  mileage  of  railways  is  15,251  apd  that  of  telegraph 
lines  46,112.'  The  full  strength  of  the  army  is  given  as  499332  men  and  6336  officers! 
The  navy  comprises  10  vessels  with  a  personnel  of  1 163. 

In  April  1910  for  the  eighth  time  General  Porfirio  Diaz;was  elected  president;  but 
his  new  term  proved  short  lived*  For  some  time  previously  mutterings  of  discontent 
had  been  heard,  the  general  sentiment  among  the  people  being  that,  after. so  many  yea^ 
of  rule  under  the  same  executive,  a  change  would  prove  beneficial.  Had  the  choip^ 
been  left  to  General  Diaz  alone,  he  would  have  respected  the  popular  demand;  for  it 
was  known  that  he  intended  to  occupy  the  presidential  chair  for  the  last  time,  having 
in  view  as  his  successor  Seflor  Jos^  Yves  Limantour,.  the  minister  of  finance.  General 
Diaz,  however,  allowed  himself  to  be  per$uaded  against  his  own  judgment,  with  the 
result  that  a  revolution,  at  the  head  of  which  Sefior  Francisco  Madero  placed  hiqself, 
broke  out  in  the  following  November,  and  gradually  spread  tp  all  parts,  of  the  republic 

*  See  Ew'B.  xviii,  3L7  «<  5«^. 
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Guerrilla  fighting  spread  in  the  province  of  ChihuabQa,  aad  extended  to  £1  Paso  on  the 
American  border;  and  for  some  time  the  situation  seemed  likely  to  make  intervention 
by  the  United  States  necessary.  The  American  government,  in  view  oi  eventualities, 
sent  a  considerable  body  of  troops  within  striking  distance  in  case  of  emergencies.  Pres- 
sure.faad  been  put  on  the  United  States  by  the  foreign  financial  houses  in  Mexico  for  this 
purpose,  but  actual  intervention  was  not  required.  The  octogenjarian  presidenti  who 
had  ruled  Mexico  for  more  than  a  generation,  being  unable  to  take  the  field  personally, 
lost  his  grip  upon  the  army  as  well  as  upon  the  people;  and  in  May  191 1  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  and  to  leave  the  country  (May  30th)  with  his  family.  General  Diaz 
arrived  at  Plymouth  June  15th  on  the  Genaan  steamer  ''  Ypirangat''  reaching  London 
the  same  day,  but  pausing  there  hut  a  very  short  time  before  proceedii]^  to  Switzerland. 

After  his  departure  a  provisional  government  was  installed  under  the  presidency  of 
Seftor  Francisco  Leon  de  la  Barra,  who.  continued,  with  some  changes  in  his  ministry,  to 
rule  until  the  popular  elections  in  the  following  October,  when  Senor  Madero  was  chosen 
constitutional  president  for  the  period  19 10-16.  A  number  of  f urther  revoilts  almost  at 
once  occurred,  while  several  districts  were  overrun  by  armed  bands  of  robbers  under 
different  leader^,  the  authorities  being  unable  to  cope  with  the  uprisings,  which  in 
many  respects  recalled  the  early  days  of  Mexican  independence,  before  the  strong 
hand  of  Diaz  had  effected  so  great  a  reform.  The  federal  acmy,  on  the  whole,  had  re- 
mained remarkably  loyal  to  the  Madero  government. 

At  one  time  there  were  four  different  presidential  candidates  in  the  field,  namely. 
General  Gomez,  Sefior  Pascual  Crosco,  Colonel  Felix  Diaz,  a  nephew  of  the  ex-presi- 
dent, and  General  Bernardo  Reyes.  The  last  had  formerly  been  governor  of  the  State 
of  Nuevo  Leon  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  under  the  Diaz  regime,  and  having  conspired 
against  Diaz,  he  was  banished  from  the  country.  Towards  the  spring  of  1910,  however, 
the  Diaz  government  had  recalled  Reyes  in  order  that  he  might  help  to  save  the  situation. 
Before  he  landed  upon  Mexican  soil,  agents  of  the  Madero  party  approached  him  with 
the  idea  of  his  abandoning  Diaz  and  supporting  his  rival,  the  inducement  being  the 
promise  of  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  war  in  the  new  government.  Reyes  at  first  con- 
sented, but  changed  his  mind;  and  gathering  a  few  malcontents,  he  set  up  as  an  independ- 
ent candidate  for  the  presidency.  With  his  small  body  of  followers  he  undertook  a 
campaign,  which  soon  ended  owing  to  the  desertion  of  his  supporters;  his  surrender  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  to  the  government  then  followed. 

Yet  a  fifth  candidate  presented  himself  in  the  person  of  General  Zapata,  wl^o,  although 
nominally  a  supporter  of  General  Gomez,  was  known  to  aspire  to  the  presidency.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  Zapata  and  other  agitators  were  being  financed  by  American 
money,  as  so  many  revolutions  in  Panama,  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  had  been  in  previous 
years,  and  a  strong  anti-American  feeling  was  aroused,  several  citizens  of  the  United 
States  losing  their  lives,  while  many  others  sought  safety  in  flight  across  the  border. 

In  January  1911  a  new  government  department  of  Labour  was  created,  while  a  new 
legation  was  established  at  San  Salvador  (Republic  of  £1  Salvador),  making  it  independ- 
ent of  Guatemala.  Congress  amended  articles  78  a^d  109  of  the  constitution,  by  which 
the  presidential  term  was  extended'  from  4  to  6  years,  and  provided  that  neither  president 
nor  vice-president  should  be  eligible  for  re-election,  nor  any  state  governor  s^rve  for  more 
than  6  years.    Ati  arbitration  treaty  was  ratified  December  26, 1911,  with  Brazil. 

Although  79,484  immigrants  entered  the  republic  during  1910-11,  a  large  number  of 
residents  left  on- account  of  the  revolution.  In  this  yeaif  (191 1)  Uttle  progress  was  made 
in  new  railway  construction  owing  to  lack  of  labour,  most  of  the  available  peons  having 
enlisted  as  fighters  upon  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  attention  of  the  railway  companies 
being  devoted  to  repairs  to  damaged  track  and  roUing-stock.  Altogether,  some  80  kilo- 
metres were  added,  bringing  up  the  total  length  to  19,877  kilometres.  The  working  of 
the  national  railways  showed  a  decrease  in  the  earnings  of  2,097,752  pesos  (£209,752). 

.  In  March  1912,  revolutionary  conditions  still  raging,  the  United  States  government 
formally  forbade  the  exportation  of  arms  to  Mexico  under  penalty  of  S  10,000  fine,  or 
imprisonment  for  2  years.    But  the  decree  came  too  late  to  have  much  effect.    In  May 
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several  prominent  Americans  were  tordbly  deported  from  Mexico  for  having  again  been 
found  supplying  the  rebels  with  arms.  The  situation  became  more  aiid  more  acute, 
and  Pres.  Taft  was  said  to  have  threatened  to  resort  to  intervention  unless  some 
amelioration  were  manifested.  Ptts*  Madero  sent  a  notification  to  the  United 
States  that  '*if  a  sin^  foreign  trooper  crossed  the  bonier  there  would  be  war  between 
the  twio  countries.''  Pres.  Taft,  however,  denied  any  intention  of  active  intervention. , 
Two  Americans  were  f<Aind  hanged  at  Cananea,  in  the  state  of  Sofiora,  July  31st. 

Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France  meanwhile  addressed  enquiries  to  the  United 
States  asking  what  steps  were  contemplated  in  regard  to  protecting  foreign  interests 
in  Mexico;  and  in  June,  Mr;  Philander  Knox,  the  United  States'  Secretary  of  State,  sub* 
mitted  a  plan  to  create  a  neutral  zone  for  1 5  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Rio  Grande^  where 
any  troops  of  either  the  Mexican  or  United  States  armies,  during  times  of  revolution 
and  riot,  might  enter  to  protect  the.lives  and  property  of  their  countrymen. 

Early  in  August  1912^  serious  damage  was  done  to  the  property  of  the  Tominil  Mining 
Co/,  a  British  concern,  and  the  intercession  of  the -British  foreign  office  was  necessary. 
A  battle  between  the  federal  troops  and  the  revolutionaries,  lasting  several  days,  was 
fought  some  45  miles  from  the  capital,  the  losses  being  very  heavy  upon  both  sides.  On 
September  8th  permission  was  given  by  the  United  States  government  for  1 200  Mexican 
federal  troops  to  pass  through  part  of  Texas  into  Mexico  to  attdck  fleeing  rebels. 

The  opposition  to  the  government,  although  crushed  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
broke  out  afresh  in  t»thers,  and  in  July  191 2  the  president  found  it  necessary  to  request 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Spain  to  accord  formal  per* 
mission  to  suspend  the  oonstitutional  guarantees,  a  request  which  was  declined  by  all 
the  Powers.  Outrages  were  perpetrated  by  roving  bands  of  revolutionists;  a  passenger 
train  was  stopped  at  Tucumin  (Aug.  n,  1912),  when  30  of  the  travellers  were  murdered 
and  mutilated;  on  the  previous  day  the  town  of  Ixtap&n,  in  the  state  of  Mexico,  was 
captured  by  a  body  of  1000  rebels,  who  put  300  of  the  inhabitants  to  death.  American 
rtoidemts  at  Cananea,  the  border  mining-town,  were  armed  with  rifles  and  ammunition 
by  the  United  States  government.  Other  mining  camps  were  siiiiiiarly  provided.  A 
further  revolution,  having  for*  its  object  the  reinstatement  of  ex-president  Diaz,  broke 
out  October  xyth,  the  port  and  town  of  Vera  Cruz  being  seized  and  held  by  the  reaction- 
aries,  at  whose  head  Colonel  Felix  Diaz,  a  nephew  of  the  ex-president^  placed  himself. 
After  a  single  encounter  between  the  federal  troops-  and  the  revolutionaries,  the  latter 
were  defeated  and  Colonel  Felix  Diaz  was  captured  (Oct.  24th). 

Notwithstanding  the  turmoil  in  political  circles  and  the  large  amount  of  wanton 
damage  occasioned  to  property,  such  a^  itie  destruction  of  railway  bridges  and  trains, 
the  burning  of  plantations  and  the  piliaging  of  business  h€nises,'the  economic  condition 
of  the  country  sufieredless  than  might  have  been  supposed,  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
promptitude  with  which  all  foreign  obligations  were  met.  The  house  of*  Speyer  Brothers 
notified  the  Mexican  Government  that!  it  was  prepared  **  to  offer  financial  assistance  to 
any  moderate  amount,''  a  statement:  which  created  a  favourable  effect  upon  the  stock 
markets  of  London  and  Paris.  A  serious  financial  condition,  however,  was  revealed  in 
Septelnber  19x2,  when  President  Madero' admitted  in  his  messa^  to  Congress  (Sept. 
25th)  that  only  a  smkll  amount  ($2,ooo',ooo)  remained  out  of  the  lastiloan  for  $26,- 
000,000,  which  had  been  liaised  in  June  (igi2).  It  was  decided  to  borrow  a  further 
$20^000,000  (gold)  4  Messrs.  Speyer'Bres.  wef  e  not^  however,  applied  to,  the  government 
deciding  to  place  the  issue  in  Europe,  a  proposal  wiiich,  dwing  to  the  Diaz  revolution -of 
October  r7th~24th,  temporarily  at  least,  proved  impossible  of  realisation. 

The  receipts  for  191 1  fell  far  short  of  those  of  the  previous  year,  the  revenue  showing 
a  decline  of  $1,884,901,  while  the  expenditure  increased  by  $8,332,020.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  draw  liberally  upon  the  treasury  reserves,  which  by  June  19x1  had  already 
shown  A  reduction  to  $9,414,119.  A  paper  surplus  of  $10,228,478  for  191  x~r  2  was  more 
apparent  tbsan  real,  hi  August- 191 1  the  govemnient  had  borrowed  from  the  banking 
house  of^Speyer  j£2,ooopoo,  the  proceeds  being  used  by  the  monetary  commission  in 
connection  with  the  currency  and  exchange  operations. 
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.  The  political  troubles  o!  the  republic  were  reflected  in  the  tmsettlement  of  mining, 
agricultural  and  other  industrial  operations;  a  textile  workers'  strike  occurred  at  Pu^bla 
on  August  5,  X9i2y  and  9,000  operatives  came  out;  railway  communications  were  cut  in 
many  places,  and  even  in  the  towns  life  and  prop^ly  were  not  considered  sale  itoxA  mob 
violence.  The  BritishK>wned  mines  at  TominU  were  again  attacked  and  dynamited, 
the  staff  being  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  fli^t.  Bdth  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  vigorously  protested  to  the  Mexican  government,  without  result. 

The  budget  of  the  fiscal  year  191 2-13  provided  for  an  increase  of  $2,670,000  (£574,- 
000)  for  the  current  year,  the  total  amounting  to  $55,000,000  (£11, ooa,ooo).  Customs 
and  harbour  dues  showed  a  decrease  of  $5,000,000  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
and  of  $2,000,000  on  the  estimates. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  foreign  trade  (1911-1^)  was  the  continued  increase  in 
Germany's  share  of  the  imports,  which  showed  an  advance  of  26.12  per  cent  as  compared 
with  7.76  per  cent  for  Great  Britain.  Belgiimi  however  showed  an  even  larger  increase, 
73.70  per  cent.  In  the  1910-11  exports  the  United  Kingdom  had  already  taken  second 
place  to  the  United  States,  while  Canada  held  seventh  place  in  imports. 

On  February  29, 191 2,  a  presidential  decree  was  published  concerning  the  distribution 
of  government  lands,  amounting  to  approximately  10,000,000  hectares  situated  in  the 
states  of  Guerrero,  Coahmla,  Chi&pas,  Chihuahua,  Durango,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Sofiora, 
Tabasco,  Vera  Cruz,  Yucatan,  and  the  territodes  of  Tepic  and  Lower  California. 

On  Ck:tober  7th  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  by  115  to  29  to  double  the  salaries 
of  members,  formerly  $&.5o  (5=173.  per  diem)  to  $i7:joo  (a«34s.)i. 

Numerous  concessions  to  foreigners  were  granted  for  further  railway  construction, 
electric  power  stations,  water  plants  and  factory  installations;  while  irrigation  schemes 
upon  an  excessive  scale  were  commenced.  The  establishment  of  an  institution  known 
as  the  Land  Bank,  for  irrigation  works,  was  introduced  under  government  auspices. 

In  June  191 2  Mexico  City  was  severely  shaken  by  earthquake,  63  persons  being 
killed  and  75  injured,  while  the  damage  done  to  prop^y  exceeded  $150,000.  On  July 
29th  disa^rous  floods  which  visited  the  Northern  section  of  the  country,  affecting  an 
area  of  20,000  square  mileS)  damaged  property  to  the  extent  of  several  millions  of  dollars, 
and  caused  many  lives  to  be  lost.  On  July  30,  191 2  a  severe  earthquake  visited  the 
Guadalajara  district  (state  of  Jalisco),  rendering  ro,ooo  people  homeless. 

In  the  last  days  of  October  191 2  the  seaport  of  Acapnlco*,  on  tlie  south  coast,  was 
almost  destroyed  by  a  hurricana  .        ' 
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Nicaragua  has  an  area  ol  49,200  square  miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the 
most  recent  estimate  is  about  6oo,ooo,> giving  an  average  of  12.2  inhabitants  per  square 
mile.  The  total  public  debt  amounts  to  £2,297,73:6  (£i,276,273.fextemal  and  £1,021,463 
internal).  The  inileage  of  railways  i^  i70iand  of  telegraph  lines  3614.  The  army  has 
a  strength  of  4000.    The  navy  comprises  10  vessels  with  a  personnel  of  170. 

Notwithstanding  the  programme  of  peaceful  policy  laid  down  by  President  Jos€ 
Madriz  (inaugurated  D.ec.  21,  1909),  and  his  general  popularity  among  the  people,  the 
Conservative  party,  led»by  Generals  Emiliano  Chamorro  and  M^na,  continued  to  resist 
the  new  government  in  'conjunction  with  General  Juan  J*  £strada,  governor  of  Blue, 
fields.  One  of  the  first  acts  undertaken  by  President  Madriz  was  to  order  a  court  of 
enquiry  into  the  execution  of  two  American^  named  Groce  and  Cannon  **  with  a  view 
to  punishing  those  responsible,''  although  it  was  known  that  the  order  to  kill  the  men 
had  been  given  by  the  ex-president  Jos^  Zelaya.  Both  Groce  and  Cannon  were  American 
mercenaries,;  fighting  against  the  constituted  authority  in  Nicaragua.  The  new  Presi- 
dent's position  was  rendered  doubly  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  persistently  refused  to  recognise  either  him  ox  his  government.  On^the  other 
hand,  President  Taft  acknowledged  the  revolutionary  leader  General  Juan  J.  Estrada  as 
the  Executive,  although  the  United  States  Congress  (Jan^  14^  1910)  had  declined  to 

*  See  E.  B.  XX,  624  et  seq. 
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endorse  the  Pk*esident's  act,  and  rejected  Representative  Sulzer's  resolution  providing 
for  Esttada's  recognition  as  tiie  legitimate  President  of  Nicaragua. 

On  February  10,  1909,  the  revolutionists,  1200  strong,  among  whom  were  many 
United  States  citizens,  under  Generals  Emiliano  Chamorro  and  Masis,  captured  Mala- 
galpa,  a  town  oi  9000  inhabitants,  tbe  Govemtpent  troops  having  evacuated  it.  On 
February  a  2, 191P)  an  encounter  tool^  place  between  the  forces  of  General  Chamorro  and 
the  government  troops  at  Tisma^  when  the  former  were  completely  defeated,  Chamorro 
barely  escaping  with  a.  handful  of  his  followers.  His  loss  in  killed,  ¥wunded  and  cap< 
tured  was  600;  that  of  the  Government  about  300.  .        • 

Some  sensatioja  was  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  a  cablegram  from  the  German 
Emperor  addressed  to  President  Madriz,  in  which  His  Majesty  expressed  a  desire/'  for 
the  continuance  of  the  strong  friendship  which  had  always  animated  the  relations' be- 
tween the  two  governments."  Although  intended  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
government,  the  publication  of  the  tel^ram  had  little  or  no  effect,  for  the  revolution 
continued  in  several  different  directions,  being  materially  assisted  by  the  continued 
refusal  of  the  United  States  government  to  recognise  President  Madriz^  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  England,  France  and  other  European  nations  had  extended  svch  recognition; 

The  principal  leader  of  the  revolutionary  faction  and  candidate  for  the  presidency,* 
General  Juan  JrEstrada,  appealed  to  the  United  States  to  intervene  actively;  but,  while 
that  government  failed  to  respond  directly,  Genei&l  Estrada  was  greatly  assisted  in  hsA 
campaign  by  a  large  number  of  American  citizens  who  fought  under  his  banner.  Prest-* 
dent  Madriz  was  fiaally  defeated  and  compelled  to  retire,  seeking  refuge  in  the  netgl^r 
bouring  state  of  Costa  Rica,  where  be  shortly  afterwards  died.    • 

General  Estrada  was  then  elected  provisional  president  under  a  law  issued  on 
September  1 5, 1910,  and  was  succeeded  in  Octobei:  191 1  by  Sefior  AdoUo  Diaz  as  Consti- 
tutional President  for  the  full  term. 

In  the  early  days  of  August  1912  a  further  revolution  was  promoted  by  General  Luis 
Mena,  minister  of  war  and  marine,  who  refused  to  resign  his  portfolio  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  president.  General  M6na  seized  the  forts  at  Managua,  cut  the  telegraph 
lines,  and  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Granada.  Here  he  was  engaged  by  General 
Chamorro,  and  later  a  truce  was  effected  whereby  General  M6na  agreed  to  resign  the  po- 
sition of  minister  of  war  in  favour  of  Dr.  Barbaiossa.  Troubles  however  broke  out  afresh, 
the  rebels  bombarding  the  capital  and  causing  many  casualties  among  the  natives;  no 
foreigners  were  injured.  United  States  sailors,  guarding  the  presidential  palace  and  the 
Legation,  took,  part  in  the  repulse.  A  sanguinary  battle  occurred  August  3d  when 
1000  dead  were  counted  on  the  field.  A.pestilence  broke  out  and  the  situatidn  became 
extremely  serious.  The  United  States  gunboat ''  Annapolis  **  visited  the  port  of  Conn- 
to,  and  on  August  6th  landed  100  marines,  quartering  them  at  the  capital,  Managua. 
The  Nicaxaguan  government  was  said  to  have  consented.  On  August  2  2d  the  Nicara- 
guan  army,  composed  of  7500  men,  was  almost  annihilated  at  Leon.  On  August  24th 
additional  American  troops  were  landed  both  at  Bluefields  and  Corinto,  75  in  the  first 
named  and  2000  in  the  second  nan^ed  place.  On  the  same  day  United  States  Senator 
Bacon  introduced  a  resolution  intQ  the  Senate  providing  for  an  investigation  into  the 
United  States  interference  in  Nicaragua,  which  he  declared  'Vwas  unwarranted."  On 
August  26th  X20  Nicamguan  non-combatants  were  slain  during  the  bombardment  of 
Managua.     Peace  was,  however,  ire-established  on  October  9th. 

The  financial  and  economic  conditions  of  the  state  naturally  suffered  severely  in 
consequence  of  the  complicated  political  situation^  and  in  January  191 2.  the  govermnent 
defaulted  in  regard  to  the  coupon  due  upon  the  6  per  cent  (1909).  Loan.  In  June  a 
provisional  agreement  was  entered  into  for  the  settlement  of  the  external  debt  of  Nicara* 
gua,  through  the  houses  of  Messrs.  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Seligman 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  by  which  the  interest  of  the  1909  loan  was  reduced  from  6  per  cent 
to  5  per  cent,  and  the  entire^  customs  receipts  of  the  republic  were  given  over  as  security. 
Considerable  improvements  took  place  in  the  customs  revenue,  dating  from  the  tim^ 
when  the  United.States  appointed  a  collector-general  (Dec.  1911),  to  commence  } 
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duties  January  i,  191 2.  Resumption  of  pa3rment  upon  the  Nicaracructn  Debt  coupons, 
which  was  suspended  on  January  ist  took  place  on  October -a 5, 191  a;  The  coupon  due 
January  x,  19131  was  ako  met. 

PANAMA^ 

Panama  has  an  area  ot  32,380  square  miles,  and  the  population  inchidmg  Che  Canal 
Zone  (see  under  United  SUUes:  section  ii)  is  386,745,  giving  an  aveitige  of  a  Uttle  less 
than  13  inhabitants  per  square  mite.  Imports  were  valued  in  i9io-i{  at  £1,973,000 
and  exports  at  £570,745,  British  imports  being  valued  at  £453,480  and  exports  to 
Great  Britain  at  £25,034.  The  mileage  of  railways  is  51  (eicduslve  of  151  miles  of 
narrow-^uge  banana  railways),  and  of  telegraph  lines  497.  There  are  1,000  native 
p(^ce.  Revenue  for  1911^12  amounted  to  £739,177  and  expenditure  to  £737,265. 
'  On  November  3, 1903;  Panama  had  broken  away  from  Colombia,  and  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  States  became  an  independent  RepuUic.  The  present  constitution 
was  promulgated  on  February  13, 1904,  and  on  February  25th  the  first  president,  Gener- 
k\  Manuel  Amador  Guerrero,  was  installed.  He  served  until  1908,  when  he  Was  succeed- 
ed by  Senor  Jos6  Domingo  de  Obaldfa,  who  died  in  office  on  March  r,  1910.  The  second 
vice-president.  Dr.  Carlos  Antonio  Mendoza,  then  became  president,  the  first  vice-presi- 
dent having  diied  in  the  previous  yeair.  Under  the  aegis  of  the  powerful  northi^m  re- 
public, Panama  made  great  progress,  both  commercially  and  industrially.  While  each 
branch  of  the  admihistration  showed  an  improvement  year  by  year.  The  countiy  is 
very  fertile,  and  offers  exceptional  possibilities  for  colonisation.  Moreover,  k  is  be- 
lieved to  be  very  rich  in  min^,  gold  bullion  being  steadily  shipped  from  mining  prop- 
erties near  Darien.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  latest 
statistics  regarding  live  stock  showing  1 20,000  head  of  animals:  50,000  sheep  and  goats; 
cattle  55,000;  horses  and  mules  15,000.  A  progressive  trade  is  carried  on  in  bananas; 
while  cacao,  rubber,  coffee  and  sugar,  of  unusually  good  quality,  kf^  produced.  In 
Panama  the  sugar  cane  grows  continuously  for  fifteen  years  without  replanting.  ■ 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Republic  is  strong;  in  i^io  $6,000,000  (£1,200,000) 
lay  on  deposit  in  New  York  Banks,  and  $1,000,000  (£200,000)  was  lodged  in  legal 
institutioBs.    There  is  no  public  debt,  and  no  paper  money  in  circulation. 

A  change  in  the  United  States  diplomatic  representation  occurred  in  April  1910, 
when  Mr.'R.  S.  Reynolds  Hitt  was  appointed  to  Panama;  this  post  he  left  in  the  follow- 
ing July,  being  replaced  by  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Dawson.  Dr.  Pablo  Arosemfna  became 
president  on  October  i,  19 10.  He  retired  on  leave  of  absence  February  2d,  and  re- 
sumed office  March  7,  191 2.  On  November  14, 1910,  President  Taft  visited  the  canal 
works  and  spent  three  days  upon  the  isthmus. 

On  January  1,1911,3  new  tariff  came  into  existence,  the  ad  valorem^vtty  being  raised 
from  10  per  cent  to  1 5  per  cent  except  upcm  wheat,  flour,  com,  rice  and  alfalfa. 

On  July  i?2,  1912,  the  third  presidential  election  which  had  taken  place  in  Panama 
was  held  under  the  direct  and  invited  supervision  of  the  United  States.  The  elections 
were  remarkable  for  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time  on  record,  candidates  joumejred  into 
the  provinces  in  order  to  harangue  the  voters  in  true  democratic  style.  Dr.  Belisario 
Porras  was  elected  president  from  October  i,  191 2,  for  four  years,  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote.  An  innovation  was  the  granting  of  votes  to  the  military  and  police  forces. 
The  defeated  candidate  for  reflection,  President  An>Bem6na,  declared  at  thcf  opening 
of  General  Assembly  (Sept.  2d)  that  the  elections  "  had  been  very  unfair,  and  that  the 
United  States  had  introduced  methods  little  calculated  to  insure  impartiality." 

Mr.  Philander  Knox,  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  visited  Panama  in  the  U.S. 
warship  "  Washington  "  on  February  27,  1912.  In  June  two  Englishwomen  arrived 
enroute for Cocos Island  in  search  of  some  pirates'  hidden  treasure. 

PARAGUAY 2  . 

Paraguay  has  an  area  of  171,204  s<)uare  miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the 
most  recent  estimate  is  715,84!)  of  whom  about  8%  are  Indians^  giving  an  average  of 
See  £.  B.  XX,  664  e«  seq,  »See  E.  B.  «,  756  €t  seq. 
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4.6  it)hal;>itants  per  square  mile  Imports  were  valued.at  £1,250^96  and  exports  £9^7^ 
813  in  1909-10,  imports  from  Great  Britain  being  valued  at  £525,098  and  exports  to 
Great  Britaifi  £3042.  Th&  total  public  debt  amounts  to  £2,149,134  (£763,590  external 
and  £1,385,544  internal)..  The  total  mileage  of  railways  is  232  and  that  of  telegraph 
lines  1987,  The  army  has  a  strength  of  xoo  o£icers  and  2500  men,  and  the  navy  com- 
prises 3  vessels  with  a  personnel  of  40. 

Towards  the  end  of  1909  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of 
the  government  of  Dr.  Emiliano  Gonzales  Navero  (who  became  president  on  July  5, 
1908). .  There  were  three  political  i>arties  in  existence — the  peon  or  peasant  class,  which 
took  no  part  in  the  government  and  desired  merely  to  live  a  peaceful  agKcultural  life; 
the  whites,  mostly  descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  families,  who  had  always  been  an 
exclusive  class  and  had  equally  little  to  do  with  politics;  and  the  military  party,  which 
was  desirou3  of  obtaining  control  of  the  administration  of  the  country.  In  January 
191 1  the  ferment  which  had  been  so  long  in  progress  broke  out  in  the  form  of  a  violent 
revolution  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Albino  Jara,  minister  of  war  and  marine,  who 
had  previously  headed  a  mutiny  against  his  own  father  while  the  latter  was  in  command 
of  an  artillery  regiment.  Colonel  Jara  forcibly  assumed  the  office  of  president  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  constitutional  president^  Seiior  Manuel  Gondra  (formerly  nnnister  for  foreign 
affairs),  who  had  been  inaugurated  November  25,  1910;  but.  the  country  soon  rose  up 
against  the  new  dictatorial  rule,. and  found  a  leader  in  Dr.  Riquelme.  Colonel  Jara 
then  summoned  to  his  aid  a  number  of  ex-Chilean  officers,  **  soldiers  of  fortune/'  Dr. 
Riquelme  was  captured  and  decapitated^  his  body  being  also  horribly  mutilated.  Not 
one  of  the  Latin-American  repubUcs,  nor  any  of  the  £uroi>ean  governments,  recognised 
the  presidency  of  Colonel  Jara.  In  July  191 1  Senor  Liberto  Rojas^  who  had  been  presi« 
dent  of  the  Senate,  was  offered  and  accepted  the  provisional  presidency  of  the  republic; 
and  Colonel  Jara,  Aotwithstanding  his  attitude  towards  the  constituted  authority,  was 
offered  the  post  of  minister  of  war;  but  subsequently  under  pressure  this  offer  was  can- 
celled and  Colonel  Jara  continued  his  revolutionary  campaign. 

The  Governments  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  at  this  time  showed  considerable  powers 
of  restraint,  refraining  from  interfering  with  Paraguayan  affairs,  although  the  interests 
of  both  states  were  seriously  jeopardised  by  the  reign  of  anarchy  in  the  neighbouring 
republic.  In  December  191  x  the  British  and  German  ministers  were  appealed  to 
by  the  so-called  Paraguayaa  government  to  support  its  authority,  but  declined. 

A  rupture  finally  took  place  between  Paraguay  and  Argentina,  which  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  minister  of  the  latter  republic,  Dr.  Martinez  Campos,  f rom  Asunci6n, 
and  the  despatch  of  the  Argentine  gunboat  '^  Parang  "  to  the  Paraguayan  capital. 
**  President  [^  Jara  telegraphed  to  the  Argentine  executive:  **  It  is  time  that  a  stop  was 
put  to  this. era  of  Paraguayan  revolutions,  fomented  and  organised  in  the  country  of 
your  Excellency."  The  reply  to  this  provocative  message  was  the  despatch  of  two 
additional  Argentine  gunboats  and  two.  destroyers,  to  join  the  flotilla  under  the  com^* 
mand  of  Rear-Admiral  O'Connor  in  Paraguayan  waters.  The  special  envoy  from  Para- 
guay, SenQr  Enrique  Solano  Lopez,  the  son  of  a  former  president,  was  refused  an  audi- 
ence by  the  head  of  the  Argentine  government.    . 

Early  in  March  191 2,  for  the  second. time  in  as  many  months,  Seiior  Liberto  Rojas 
was  deposed  from  the  Presidency  aftd  Dr.  Pedro  Pena  was  elected  in  his  place^  On  the 
2 2d  of  the  same  month  a  further  revolution  took  place,  this  time  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Gondra^  the  former  president  deposed  by  Colonel  Jara;  the  nominee  for  the  Chief 
Executive  was  also  a  former. president j  Dr.  Emiliano  Gonzalez  Navero,  who. had  served 
as  chief  magistrate  in  1908;  he  was  elected  as  provisional  president  March  13,  1912* 
Dr.  Peiia,  the  ex-president,  with  a  number  of  his  followers,  took  refuge  in  the  Uruguayan 
Legation.  A  new  government  was  formed  with  Dr.  Gondra  as  minister  of  war,  and  this 
wa$  at  once  recognised  by  the  dii>lamatic  corps. 

On  May  17,  191 2  in  the  course  of  a  fresh  revolutionary  outbreak,  Colonel  Albino 
Jara,  who  had  been  mortally  fnjured,  was  captured  with  maay  of  his  officers.  He 
succumbed  to  his  wounds  within  a  few  hours.    A  new  presidential  election  was  held  i^ 
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July,' when  Seflor  Eduardo  Schaerer,  formerly  mayor  of  Asuncidn^  was  elected  president 
and  Dr.  Pedro  Bobadilla  vice-president. 

The  prolonged  political  upheaval  was  responsible  lor  severe  depression  in  financial 
and  commercial  drdes.  Early  in  191 2  attempts  were  made  to  float  a  new  loan  for 
£1,000,000,  of  which  ^£400,000  was  offered  in  France.  In  view  of  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations, however,  and  after  a  discussion  in  the  French  Chamber,  the  whole  of  the 
money  paid  on  application  by  subscribers  was  returned.  The  budgets  of  1910,  191 1 
and  for  the  first  quarter :of  191 2  showed  the  heavy  deficit  of  $22,000,000,  and  a  totsd  debt 
of  $27,000,000.  Most  of  the  state  employes  were  without  salaries.  The  general 
financial  condition  was  described  '^  the  worst  at  any  time  in  recent  years.*'  Notwith- 
standing the  adverse  conditions,  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Paraguay  for  the  year  1910- 
^i  proved  rather  more  favourable  than  that  for  the  previous  twelve  months;  but  the 
want  of  money  was  severely  felt.  Merchants,  while  finding  it  difficult  to  dispose  of 
stocks  during  the  months  of  civO  war,  were  enabled  to  place  orders  in  Europe  and  else^ 
where  on  the  customary  terms  of  long  credit;  42  per  cent  of  the  imports  entering  the  re- 
public were  British.  The  total  value  of  the  goods  imported  for  the  year  1910  had 
amounted  to  £1,196,000,  purporting  to  show  a  large  advance  over  the  previous  two 
years,  as  did  the  amount  of  exports,  which  came  to  £950,200.  Upon  examination,  how- 
ever, the  import  figures  proved  misleading,  since  out  of  the  total  above  referred  to 
£233,000  related  to  the  material  for  the  Paraguayan  Central  Railway  which  paid  no 
duty.  The  progress  of  the  railway  suffered  considerably  in  consequence  of  the  political 
troubles  construction  was  completed  to  the  terminus  at  Encamaci6n  and  the  gauge 
was  finally  changed  throughout.  In  June  a  fusion  of  railway  interests  was  completed 
by  an  American-French  Syndicate,  the  Paraguay  Central  being  brought  into  working 
association  with  the  North-East  Argentine  and  the  Entre  Rios  railways. 

In  July  191 2  occurred  the  death  of  Senor  Juan  G.  Gonzalez,  a  former  President  (1S90- 
94)  who  had  been  deposed  and  banished  to  Argentina.  In  September  the  British  Min- 
ister, Sir  Reginald  T.  Tower,  paid  his  first  official  visit  to  Asunci6n. 

PERU* 

Peru  has  an  estimated  area  of  679,600  square  miles  (subject  to  boundary  disputes 
still  unsettled),  and  the  population  (mainly  Indian  and  mestizos)  according  to  the  most 
recent  estimate  is  4,900,000,  giving  an  average  of  7.2  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  The 
total  public  debt  amounts  to  £4,483,230  (£680,000  external,  but  authority  to  raise  a  fund 
of  £6,000,000  was  granted  by  Congress  on  Sept.  12,  1912;  £3,803,230  internal).  The 
total  mileage  of  railways  is  1728  and  that  of  telegraph  lines  6475.  T^^^  army  has  a 
strength  of  7000  men,  and  the  navy  comprises  14  vessels  with  &personnd  of  250. 

In  January  1909  the  United  States  Pacific  fleet  visited  Peruvian  waters,  and,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  republic,  it  was  agreed  between  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of 
Panama  that  any  dispute  arising  out  of  the  treaty  of  February  (1909)  should  be  referred 
to  the  president  of  Peru  for  decision. 

Notwithstanding  advancing  pro^>erity,  in  May  1909  a  political  uprising  tO€k  place, 
and  the  capital  itself  upon  more  than  one  occasion  was  the  scene  of  disturbance.  Sefior 
Leguia,  who  had  been  president  since  September  1908,  was  seized  by  the  mob,  and  his 
life  threatened  upon  his  refusal  to  sign  a  document  p^ing  the  army  in  charge  of  political 
opponents.    Timely  arrival  of  a  squadron  of  national  troops  put  an  end  to  the  incident. 

An  executive  decree  prohibited  the  entrance  into  Peru  of  Chinese  emigrants  possess- 
ing less  than  £500  in  cash.  The  government  also  put  into  force  rules  restricting  the 
promiscuous  entry  of  Chinese  manual  labourers^  and  passed  laws  for  the  alienation  of 
public  landS)  promoting  colonisation  and  stimulating  better-class  immigration. 

A  treaty  was  signed  in  September  1909  between  Peru  and  Colombia,  settting  the 
boundaries  in  the  far  north-east,  the  signatories  being  Seftor  M.  F,  Porras  for  Peru,  and 
Senor  Luis  Tanco  Argaez  for  Colombia.  The  frontier  line  between  Peru  and  Bofivia 
was  definitely  fixed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Heath  to  that  of  the  Vaverija. 

» See  £.  B.  xxi,  364  ^^  wg. 
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In  ^nuary  1910  a  treaty  was  signed  between  Perm  and  Brazil  settling  the  boundary 
question  so  far  as  those  two  republics'  wete.  condsmsd,  but  still  leaving  open  that 
portion  of  the  Irotitier  claimed  hy  Ecuador.  •  Several  British  officers  took  part  in  the 
Peruvian  Braeflian  frontier  delimitation — ^na]neiy<  Colonel  Arthur  J.  Woodroffe,  R.£.» 
who  had  had  much  experience  in  defining  the  boundaries  of  East  Africa,  Captain  H.  S. 
T^ppud)  Lieutenant  M:  IL  C.  Nanson,  and  Lieutenant  C.  G.  Moores.  The  Commission 
sailed  from  Europe  for  the  second  time  en  October  20, 1912. 

The  unfriend^  relations  which  had  so  long  eiisted  between  Peru  and  Chile  regarding 
the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  were  accentuated  when  in  February  1910  the  Peruvian 
minister  hi  Chile^  Sefior  Arturo  Garcia,-  was  withdrawn.  At  the  end  of  1912  however 
a  friendly  settlenMnt  was  reported  to  be  in  progress. 

A  fresh  outbreak  of  liopular  fury  directed  against  .the  Peruvi&n  legation  at  Bogoti, 
Colombia,  occurred  on  April  x,  1910,  the  outcome* of  an  inflammatory  proclamation 
addressed  by  the  president  of  Ecuador,  Sefior  Eloy  Alf&ro.  This  was  productive  of 
much  angry  correspondence  and  threatened  reprisals  between  the  two  governments. 
Peruvian  troops  were  moved  to  the  Ecuadorian  frontier,  and  in  the  month  of  May  it 
seemed  as  if  a  border  war  was  inevitable^  The  excitement  gradually  calmed  down, 
however,  and  normal  conditions  were  restored.  The  Ecuadorian  frontier  question  re- 
maining unsettled,  the  United  State9,  Braril  and  Argentina  in  June  offered  their  joint 
services  as  mediator  between  Peru  and  Ecuador;  the  offer  was  accepted  by  Peru,  but 
was  refused  by  Ecuador,  as  was  also  the  suggestion  that  the  whde  question  should  be 
referred  either  to  King  Alfoniso  XIII  of  Spain  or  to  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

The  boundary  dispute  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  differs  materially  from  the  usual 
squabbles  in  which  *'  the  honour  of  the  flag  "  and  the  "  dignity  of  the  nation  "  play  prom- 
inent parts.  Here  there  is  involved  a  serious  question  of  territory,  namely  the  entire 
province  of  Lor^to.  This  large  tract  of  land  covers  an  extensive  region  in  the  centre  of 
South  America,  and  Is  <livided  into-  northern  and  southern  sections.  Peru  claims  the 
northern  section  from  Ecuador,  and  as  this  claim  means  the  relinquishing  of  one^fth 
of  the  whole  territory,  the  objection  of  Ecuador  can  be  appreciated. 

During  19 10  commerce  and  finance  advanced  encouragingly,  and  education  also  made 
headway.  The  government  carried  on  the  policy  of  providing  educational  establish- 
ments upon  the  principle  initiated  by  President  Manuel  Pardo  in  1872,  whereby  educa- 
Hon  was  made  free  throughout  the  repuUic.  Wireless  telegraphy,  introduced  into  Peru 
before  it  was  adopted  by  any  other  South  American  republic,  showed  remarkable  progress; 
aviation  also  met  with  encouragement.  In  September  19x0  the  Peruvian  aviator,  Jorge 
Chavez-Dartnell,  the  first  man  to  fly  across  the  Alps,  was  killed  in  Switzerland. 

On  November  3, 191^,  a  new  cabinet  was  formed  under  Dr.  Jos6  Salvador  Cavero, 
but  was  compelled  to  itesign  (Dec.  roth)  on  account  of  a  vote  of  censure  passed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  upon  one  of  its  members,  Dr.  Porras,  minister  for  foreign  relations. 
The  minister  of  finance,  Dr.  Carlos  Forero,  had  previously  resigned  and  had  been  replaced 
by  Sefior  Deyada.  On  Dec;  28th  the  Cabinet  was  reformed  under  Dr.  Basadre,  being 
with  two  exceptions  the  same  as  that  which  held  office  imder  Dr.  Cavero. 

On  January  20, 191  r  a  law  was  passed  piroviding  for  compensation  for  accidents  to 
workmen  and  employees  in  receipt  of  not  more  than  £x2o  per  annum.  In  May  a  law 
governing  the  exportation  tax  upon  crude  rubber  was  promulgated,  providing  that  all 
rubber  exported  should  pay  an  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  based  upon  the  quotation  for 
the  commodity  prevailing  on  the  Liverpool  market. 

On  October  s,  19x1  a  further  attack  upon  the  Peruvian  legation  at  Bogota,  Colombia, 
took  place,  the  mob  stoning  the  residence  and  tearing  down  the  escutcheon.  The  out- 
rage was  due  to  ilMeeting  over  an  alleged  encroachment  of  Peru  upon  territory  claimed 
by  Colombia. 

The  Ministry  soon  underwent  yet  another  change,  Dr.  Agustin  Ganosa,  former 
Minister  of  Justice,  becoming  premier  on  October  20,  191  x;  the  att^npt  to  form  a 
Cabinet  under  Sefior  Ego-^Agnirre  on  the  12th  of  that  month  had  iailedi  A  boycott 
of  Chilean  steamers  was  instituted  at  the  ports  of  Mollendo  and  Pisco  in  December,  but 
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collapsed  owing  to  the  prompt  steps  tflkenby  the  gOJV]ernment.  The  esodus  of  Peitiyians 
from  northern  Chile  continued  unabated,  leavm^*  the^  Chilean  mines  and  nitrate  fields 
bare  of  labour.  In  the  lautumn  relations  with  Ghile:  much  impiToved,  public  processions 
being  held  through,  the  stceets  of  Sant^ago^de-Chile  ik  honour  'of  Pevu'^  oenteoniaL 

A  treaty  of  amity,  commerce  and  navigation  between  Pjsru  and  Cuba  was  signed  at 
Lima  on  Aptil.25,  191 2.  The  Peruvian -navy  was.  now  reorganised,  the  Government 
purchasing  a  discarded  French  cruiservtheJ'  Pny^de  Lome,"  for  thesum-ol  £i50)00o>  in 
addition  to  two  submarines,  brin^grup  the- total  strength  to  9.  The  new  vessels  were 
brought  over  from  France  by  Rear-Admkal  ViUvicencio  in  March.       : 

The  presidential  elections,  which  were  lixed  fi>r  May  25r,'i9ia,  were  productive  of 
so  much  political  trouble  that  it  was  found  impjosffible  to  hold  them  upon:  the  date  select- 
ed. The  President,  who  had' been  petitioned  to  postpone  th^  date,  refused  to  interfere, 
or  to  summon  a  Special  Congress,- leaving  Ihe  question  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary 
Congress  meeting  July  28thr  There  Wene.  two  candidates, — Sefior  Aspillaga,  support^ 
by  a  combination  of  several  important  factions,  and  Senor  Guillermo  Eduardo  Billings 
hurst,  who  had  been  mayor  of  Lima  since  1909,  vice-president  of  the  republic  (1908), 
and  minister  to  Chile  (1900-1902).  Sendr  BilUnghurst  was  elected  August  19th.  He 
commenced  his  term  on  September  125,  1912,  the  period  being  for  4  years  and  terminat- 
ing in  1916.  The  President's  first  Cabinet  was  composed  of  Dr.  £li|s  Malpartida^  presi- 
dent of  the  cabinet  and  minister. of  government;  Dr.  Weuiceslao  Valera,  nunister  of 
foreign  affairs;  Mr.  Baldomero  F.  Maldonado^  minister  of  finance  and  commerce; 
General  Enrique  Verala,  minister  of  War  and  Navy;. Dr.  Francisco  Moreyra  y  Kiglos, 
minister  of  justice,  chiurch  and  instruction;  Mr.  F'ermin  Malaga  Santolaya,  minister  of 
Fomento  and  public  works. 

Grave  scandals  in  connection  witk  the  conduct  of  an  Anglo-Peruvian  concern,  the 
Amazon  Rubber  Company,  whose  business  was  carried  on  in  the  district  of  Putumayo, 
were  brought  to  light  in  an  official  report  (July  19x2)  made  by  Sir,  Roger  Casement, 
British  Consul-General  at  Rio,  who  was  deputed  to  hold  an  iavestig^ion«  It  was  $hown 
that  a  terrible  system  of  crudity  prevailed  in  compelling  the  natives  to  collect  rubber, 
and  public  opinion  in  England  and  America  was  deeply  stirred*  The  Peruvian. govern- 
ment was  blamed  for  allowing  these  scandals  to  exist,  but  defended  itself  by  declaring 
its  entire  ignorance  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  claiming  to  have  subsequently  sent  a 
commission  to  investigate  crimes  and  punish  the  offenders..  Thire^  further  commissions 
wra-e  nominated  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  reforms,  white  a  judge  and  a  commissioner  were 
appointed  to  reside  in  the  district.  .  •  . 

The  conditions  of  trade  meanwhile  showed  ftuther  improvement,  the  revenue  from 
all  sources  displaying  an  increase.  The  estimated  revenue  for  191  i-i  2,  namely  £3)7S4,- 
513,  was  exceeded  by  £442,904.  With  other  siuns  brought  in,  the  excess  amounted  to 
£607 ,602.  On  the  other  hand  the  estimated  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  exceed- 
edi  amounting  to  l594PSS}  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  £x3i567.  The  receipts 
for  the  year  1912-13  were  estimated  at  £3^209,237  and  the  expenditure  at  £2,879,924, 
showing  a  surplus  of  £329,113.  r 

The  Senate  (Sept ^  11,  191 2)  approved  an  internal  loan  for  £6«ooo,opo  for  pur- 
poses of  national  defence,  while  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (Oct.  1.7th)  sanctioned  a 
loan  for  $1,500,000  (£300,000)  at  a  maximum  interest  of  8  per  cent. 

SALVADOR » 

Salvador  has  aii  area  of  7225  square  miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the  most 
recent  estimate  is  1,700,000,  giving  an  average  of  235.2  per  s<|Uare  mile.  Imports  were 
valued  in  1910-ri  at  £1,078,074  and  exports  at  £1,^81,262,  imports  from  Great  Brit- 
ain being  valued  at  £328,847  and  exports  to  Great  Britain  at  £104,604.  The  revenue 
was  estimated  according  to  the  budget  of  1912-13  at  13,140,41.5  p^sos  gold,  and  the 
expenditure  at  i3,o95>ioi  p6sos  gold  (x.p^so  gold«48.;  i  p^:paper=»3S.id.).  The  total 
public  debt  amounts  to  £2,585,500  (£885,500  external  aid  £1^700,000  internal).    The 

*  See  B.  B.  xxiv,  96. . 
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total  mileage  of  railways  is  97  and  that  of  telegraph  lines  2706.  The  army  has  a  strength 
of  5554  men  and  officers  (exdusive  of  about  18,000  militia).  The  navy  comprises  one 
vessel  with  a  personnd  of  10. 

The  Amapala  Conference  of  November  1907,  which  was  held  between. the  presidents 
of  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  was  not  productive  of  permanent  peace,  as  had 
been  anticipated.  In  December  1908  a  further  effort  to  stir  up  revolution  in  Salvaddr 
was  made  by  the  then  president  of  Nicaragua,  Seftor  J066  Santos  Zeliya,  who  sdso 
instigated  an  attack  upon  Geiieral  Fernando  Figueroa,  the  president  of  Salvador.  Both 
attempts- proved  unsuccessfuL  A  state  of  excitement  and  unrest,  nevertheless,  pre^ 
vailed  all  through  1909,  but  the  strong  hand  of  the  government  succeeded  in  suppressing 
the  threatened  uprising.  In  April  1909  the  United  States  found  it  necessary  to  despatch 
thsee  waoships  to  Nicaraguan  waters  in  order  to  prevent  a  further  incursion  into  Salvan 
dorian' territory.  The  Government' of  Salvador  at  this  time  showed  much  self -restraint 
and  great  administrative  oqiadty,  with  the  result  that  the  situation  was  robbed  of  much 
of  its  latent  danger,  and,  while  a  state  of  unrest  continued  in  the  neighbouring  Republics 
of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  Salvador  settled  down  to  peaceful  conditions. 

Several  important  railway  contracts  were  entered  into  in  1910  with  an  American 
syndicate,  more  especially  one  for  75  miles  of  track  connecting  Zacapa  (in  Guatemala), 
Santa  Ana  and  San  Salvador,  thus  securing  communication  with  the  Guatemala  railway 
and  fonning  the  eastern-division  link  of  the  Pan-American  railroad.  This  contract  was 
followed  by  another  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  San  Salvador  to  the  port  ci 
La  Libertad,  on  the  Pacific  coast.    Very  slow  progress  has  b$en  made  with  either  project. 

General  Fernando  Figuero,  who  had  been  elected  president  on  March  i,  1907,  retired 
fropfi  office  at  the  end  of  his  four  years'  service,  being  succeeded  by  Dr.  Manuel  Enrique 
Araujo  (March  i,  191 1),  under  whose  administration  the  republic  made  consistent 
headway.  Not  only  have  the  general  trade  conditions  improved,  but  advancement  has 
been  manifested  in  other  directions.  The  railwa3rs,  telephones  and  telegraphs  have  been 
extended,  and  several  other  important  industrial  projects  initiated.  The  attention  and 
the  resources  of  the  Government  have  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  cart" 
roads  (carreiiras)  which  are  used  to  a  large  extent  for  internal  traffic.  Salvador 
already  possesses  one  of  the  best  systems  of  highways  in  Central  America. 

On  November  5, 191Z  was  celebrated  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  state's  inde^ 
pendence,  when  several  additional  highways  were  opened  to  traffic.  The  new  Salvador 
line  of  steamships,  inaugurated  at  the  end  of  1908,  continued  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  economic  development  of  the  State,  and  the  well-managed  Salvador  Railway,  of 
which  the  steamer  service  forms  a  subsidiary  undertaking,  likewise  contributed  to  this 
advancement.  Owing  to  the  favourable  public  rates  which  the  Salvador  line  had  intro- 
duced, a  **  rate  war  "  had  been  anticipated;  but  through  skillful  administration  this  was 
avoided.  The  Salvador  steamship  line  has  succeeded  in  restoring  the  British  mercantile 
flag  to  Central  American  waters,  from  which  it  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  is  carrying 
on  a  very  extensive  trade  between  Salvadorian,  Guatemalan  and  Mexican  ports. 

In  191 2  there  were  486  primary  schools,  of  which  203  were  for  males,  200  for  females^ 
83  being  mixed;  they  employ  851  teachers,  382  being  males  and  469  females^  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  republic  is  estimated  at  29,569,  and  the  total  population  of  school 
age  is  173,495.  In  March  191 2  an  officer  of  the  Spanish  Civil  Guards,  Captain  Martin 
Garrido,  arrived  under  contract  with  the  government:  to  reorganise  the  policy  force  of 
the  country,  atid  to  establish  a  body  of  Rural  Guards  for  the  better  protection  of  life 
and  property  in  the  republic. 

The  finances  at  the  end  of  191 2  were  in  a  satisfactory  state.  Xn  191 1  the  revenues 
amounted  to  12,359,874  p^s  as  compared  with  10,620,865  p^os  in  1910..  Under  the 
administration  of  Dr.  M.  £.  Araujo,  large  repayments  have  been  made  on  account  of  the 
public  debt;  payments  to  the  army  and  navy,  which  under  previous  administrations  h&d 
been  in  ^rear,  were  liquidated,  and  have  since  been  regularly  maintained.  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  representatives  abroad,  who  had  not  been  in  receipt  of  salaries  for  several 
months,  were  paid  in  full;  while  credits  with  foreign  firms  in  Europe  and. the  United 
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States,  also  for  some  time  susp^ided^  were  renewed.  Considerable  economy,  on  the 
otker  hand,  has  been  exercised  in  the  control  of  the  public  service;. expenses  not  absolute-* 
ly  necessary  have  been  stopped;  freedom  from  custom  house  dues  is  no  longer  permitted; 
the  port  of  Mazanilla,  through  which  many  thousands  of  tons  of  goods  were 'formerly 
smuggled,  is  now  closed ;  the  strictest  scrutiny  is  exercised  over  the  collection  of  revenues, 
old  collectors  having  been  removed  and  new  ones  2^point^d;  firms  and  bankers  who  had 
advanced  loans  to  the  government  have  been  induced  to  suspend  interest  for  6  months; 
customs  tariffs  on  articles  used  by  the  rich  classes  have  been  raised  20  per  cent  gold, 
while  tariffs  upon  articles  consumed  by  the  poor  have  been  lowered;  and  finally  the 
stamp^taz  has  been  rigidly  enforced. 

The  practical  results  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  government  inclade  the  inciease  in 
the  revenue  in  one  year  of  1,730,008  p^sos;  1,000,000  p^sos  of  old  debt&  cleared  off;  many 
public  works  of  first  importance  completed  and  paid  for  out  of  revenue;  the  British 
foreign  debt  coupons  faithfully  met  (the  Salvador  bonds  have  recently  stood  at  the  high- 
est price  attained,  namely  loi  per  cent),  and  1,637,000  p^sosof  the  Internal  Debt,  in 
addition  to  $1,000,000  of  unpaid  salaries,  cleared  off.  The  revenue  of  the  state  has 
increased  over  16  per  cent  and  the  national  debt  has  been  reduced  by  9  per  cent. 

SANTO  DOMINGO' 

Santo  Domingo  has  an  area  of  19,325  square  miles,  and  the  population  according  to 
the  census  of  191 1  is  675,000,  giving  an  average  of  34.89  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 
Imports  were  valued  in  1910-11  at  £1,389,932  and  exports  at  £2,200,981.  The  total 
public  debt  is  £5,000,000  (£2,835,700  external  and  £2,164,300  internal).  The  total 
mileage  of  railways  is  225,  and  that  of  telegraph  lines  1028.  The  army  has  a  strength 
of  1300  men.    The  navy  comprises  6  vessds  with  a  'personnel  of  100. 

The  year  1909  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  as  regards  prosperity 
and  progress;, trade  with  the  neighbouring  republic  of  Haiti  was  also  more  active  than 
ia  any  former  year.  The  completion  of  two  railways  was  effected,  namely  the  line 
between  Santiago  and  Moca,  and  that  between  Salcedo  and  Puerto  de  Sanchez.  An 
extradition  treaty  with  the  United  States  was  celebrated  on  June  19,  1909. 

The  national  Bank  of  Santo  Domingo  was  established  in  1910  with  an  authorised 
capital  of  $2,000,000,  the  president  being  a  United  States  citizen  and  the  stock-holders 
mainly  Cuban  financiers.  A  concession  was  granted  to  a  British  corporation  for  a  rail- 
way line  from  Puerto  de  Sanchez  to  La  Vega.  Thr^e  important  measures  were  enacted, 
the  mining  law,  stamp-tax  law,  and  diplomatic  reorganization  law.  Hie  republic  had  a 
cash  balance  of  about  $6,000,000,  which  was  devoted  to  public  works. 

In  November  1910  political  dissensions  again  broke  out  between  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo,  in  regard  to  the  boundary  dispute,  both  governments  finally  agreeing  to  sub- 
mit the  controversy  to  the  arbitration  tribunal  of  the  Hague. 

In  November  1911  President  Ramon  Caceres  was  assassinated;  SefiorEladio  Victoria 
assumed  control  of  the  republic's  chairs,  and  was  subsequently  dected  provisional 
president  <Dec.  6th).  His  nephew,  General  Alfredo  Victoria,  aged  27,  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  minister  of  war  and  marine. 

On  February  5,  191 2  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  the  election  of  Seftor  Eladio 
Victoria  was  confirmed,  his  appointment  now  being  that  of  constitutional  president  for 
the  full  term  of  6  years:  On  February  28th  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  General  Alfredo 
Victoria  retaining  the  portfolios  of  war  and  marine  and  assuming  in  addition  the  tempo^ 
rary  secretaryships  of  the  interior  and  police.  On  April  i8th  the  pecuniary  claims,  pat- 
ent, copyright  and  trade  marks  Conventions  adopted  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910  fay  the 
Fourth  International  Conference  of  American  States  were  ratified. 

The  finances  of  the  republic  which,  in  accordance  with  the  convention  between  the 
tJnited  States  and  the  Santo  Domingo  governments,  are  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  an  American  citizen  as  general  receiver  of  customs,  showed  marked  improvement 
from  1909  to  191 2,  the  receipts  have  increased  from  $3,914,300  to  $4,257,000.    The 

*  S^  E.  B.  xxiv,  194-^5. 
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imports  advanced  from  ((4,425,913  in  1909  to  $6,257,691  in  1910;  while  the  exports 
improved  from  $8,113,690  in  1909  to  $10,849,623  in  1910.  During  the  first  quarter  of 
1912  the  customs  receipts  resulted  in  an  increase  of  $205,522  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  191 1. 

On  June  5, 191 2  a  further  revolution  broke  out  under  the  leadership  of  one  D'Orcilien, 
the  government  troops  at  the  firat  engagement  being  defeated.  Disturbances  continued 
at  intervals  throughout  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September.  On  September  13^ 
191 2  the  United  States  decided  to  intervene,  and  despatched  the  cruiser  "  Des  Moines," 
and  the  gunboat  **  Wheeling,"  to  protect  American  interests.  On  September  24th  a 
force  of  750  United  States  marines  was  despatched  to  protect  the  customs  houses  (which 
bad  been  seized  by  the  revolutionists),  in  accordance  with  the  Convention  of  1907. 

URUGUAY » 

Uruguay  has  an  area  of  72,210  square  miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the 
most  recent  estimate  is  1,1 12,000,  giving  an  avemge  of  15.3  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 
Imports  were  valued  in  1910-11  at '£9,537,423  and  exports  £9,263,607,  imports  from 
Great  Britain  being  valued  at  £1,030,531  (J&n.  to  July  1910)  and  exports  to  Great 
Britain  £437,937  (Jan.  to  July  191 1).  The  revenue  was  estimated  in  the  budget  of 
1912-13  at  $35,142,380  and  the  expenditure  at  $35,000,000  ($1  gold  =  4S.3d.).  The 
total  public  debt  amounts  to  £27,813,077  (£26,185,077  external  and  £1,628,000  internal). 
Hie  total  mileage  of  railways  is  201 1  (including  lines  under  construction)  and  that  of 
telegraph  lines  4819.  The  army  has  a  strength  of  7500  men  and  600  officers.  The 
navy  comprises  12  vessels  with  a  personnel  of  660. 

The  presidency  of  Seflor  Claudio  Williman,  which  began  in  1907,  was  chlaracterised 
by  a  cautious  financial  policy;  nevertheless,  considerable  sums  were  devoted  in  1909  by 
the  Government  to  the  founding  of  agricultural  colonies,  the  construction  of  port  works, 
and  to  the  subsidising  of  certain  new  railway  lines.  The  general  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try was  shown  in  the  growth  of  imports  and  exports.  In  spite  of  the  Public  Debt 
(amounting  to  £27,813,077)  being  a  heavy  one  for  a  country  possessing  but  little  over 
1,000,000  inhabitants,  the  natural  resources  of  the  Republic,  which  are  as  yet  only 
partially  developed,  are  such  that  the  public  credit  of  Uruguay  continues  to  stand  high. 
On  October  30,  1909  the  Brazilian-* Uruguayan  Treaty,  concerning  the  joint-ownership 
of  the  Mirim  lagoon  and  the  Jaguareto  river,  was  signed. 

In  the  early  days  of  1910,  further  insurrections  were  attempted,  the  penal  code 
countenancing  such  revolts  and  aUo¥ring  participators  to  escape  punishment.  Many  of 
the  disturbances  took  place  in  Montevideo  in  connection  with  the  presidential  candi- 
dature of  Seftor  Battle  y  Ordoiiez  (President  1903-07).  Much  public  dissatisfaction 
was  occasioned  by  the  large  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  army,  and  the  consequent 
heavy  charge  on  the  Budget  (1910). 

During  President  Williman's  administration,  a  reduction  was  made  in  the  exporta- 
tion duties  of  meat  products,  and  the  hght-dues  were  diminished;  the  5  per  cent  tax  on 
salaries  and  pensions  and  the  Postal  surcharges  were  eliminated.  On  the  other  hand, 
fees  were  instituted  upon  industrial  and  professional  licences.  Cable  rates  were  reduced 
by  order  of  the  Government,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  tariffs  schedule  of  cable 
companies  to  be  revised  annually. 

From  January.!  to  February  2,  i9ir  the  South  American  Postal  Congress  was  held 
at  Montevideo;  this  provided  for  the  establishment  in  that  city  of  an  International 
South  American  postal  bureau  under  the  direction  of  the  government  of  Uruguay.  The 
object  of  the  bureau  is  to  collect,  arrange,  publish  and  distribute  data  of  specialinterest 
to  the  postal  service  of  South  American  countries,  including  Argentina,  Bolivia^  Braxil^ 
Chile^  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

In  March  r9ii  Sefior  Battle  y  Ordo&ez  was  elected  president  of  the  republic  for  the 
second  time.  Almost  immediately  an  extreme  socialistic  policy^  was  put  forward,  with 
the  result  that  a  strong  opposition  to  the  government  was  created.      Amoiig  other 

*  See  E.  B.  xxvii,  805  et  seq. 
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measures  which  were  introduced  in  rapid  succession  were — a  Labour  bill  (July),  opposed 
by  all  foreign  interests  and  especially  by  the  British  railway  companies;  an  Insurance 
Monopoly  bill  (July),  forbidding  within  the  territory  of  the  republic  the  carrying-on  of 
life,  fire  and  accident  insurance  operations  otherwise  than  by  the  State;  a  bill  (August) 
for  the  establishment  of  a  state  meat-factory,  intended  to  promote  open  competition 
with  established  foreign  interests;  a  bill  (August)  for  the  establishment  of  a  state 
mercantile  marine;  and  a  scheme  for  the  construction  of  a  number  of  economic  State 
railways,  also  intended  to  promote  competition  with  the  existing  lines  built  with  British 
capital.  A  state  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  was  announced  in  Aug^ust 
£91.2.  The  threatened  Insurance  Monc^>oly  drew  forth  a  protest  front  the  British 
minister  at  Montevideo,  Mr.  R.  J.  Kennedy,  after  the  matter  had  been  raised  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (Aug.  17th)  by  Mr.  Annan  Bryce,  M.P.  for  Inverness  Burghs. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  191 1  serious  industrial  strikes  occurred,  which  affected 
the  whole  of  the  labour  in  Montevideo.  So  far  from  attempting  to  control  the  situation, 
the  government  ostentatiously  stood  aside;  during  three  days  thousands  of  willing  work- 
people were  unable  to  follow  their  occupations.  For  this  period,  by  decree  of  the  Labour 
federation,  the  industrial  business  and  commercial  activities  of  Montevideo  were  par- 
alysed, the  supplies  of  daily  food  were  interrupted,  theatres  remained  closed,  marriages 
were  postponed,  and  it  was  difficult  even  to  bury  the  dead  with  the  customary  cere- 
monies. For  eleven  days  following,  public  order  remained  disturbed.  The  president 
openly  encouraged  the.  strikes,  and  declined  to  extend  either  police  or  military  protec- 
tion. Further  hostility  was  shown  to  foreign  enterprise  by  the  cancellation  of  an  impor- 
tant contract,  entered  into  in  the  month  of  May  19 10,  between  the  government  of 
Uruguay  and  the  city  of  Montevideo  Public  Works  Corporation,  a  British  company, 
although  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  formally  approved  of  the  contract  in  October 
1 9 10  and  the  executive  had  signed  it. 

In  September  a  legation  was  created  at  Havana  (Cuba),  Sefior  don  Rafael  J.  Fossalba 
being  appointed  first  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  while  Senores 
Don  Juan  Zorilla  de  San  Martin  and  Don  Jos^  Pedro  Massera  were  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  republic  on  the  Permanent  Arbitration  Court  at  the  Hague. 

In  August  191 2  Dr.  Juilo  Herrdra  y  Obes,  a  former  president,  passed  away.  A 
painful  impression  was  occasioned  by  President  Battle  y  Ordonez  refusing  permission 
for  the  deceased  to  receive  burial  in  the  National  Pantheon.  The  Chamber  insisted, 
however,  upon  this  honour  being  rendered,  and  the  president  was  compelled  to  give  way. 

The  financial  conditions  of  the  republic  show  that  the  national  expenditure  has  been 
fast  overtaking  the  revenue.  The  latter  was  placed  (1912-13)  at  $28,535,000  (£5,707,- 
000)  while  the  former  was  estimated  at  $35,132,171  (£7,026,434).  Aiater  estimate 
raised  the  revenue  to  $35,142,380,  thus  showing  "  a  balance  of  $10,000."  but  in  local 
financial  circles  the  realization  of  this  estimate  was  not  anticipated. 

VENEZUELA » 

Venezuela  has  an  area  of  393,976  square  miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the 
most  recent  estimate  is  2,713,703,  giving  an  average  of  6.9  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 
Imports  were  valued  in  1910-1 1  at  £3,678,979  and  exports  £4,S36,8»76;  imports  from  Great 
Britain  being  valued  at  £1,050,772  and  exports  to  Great  Britain  £253,275  (these  figures 
exclude  Trinidad,  British  Guiana  and  British  West  Indies).  The  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture were  estimated  in  the  budget  of  191 2-13  to  balance  at  52,500,800  bolivars  (i  bolivar 
«9}d.).  The  total  public  debt  amounts  to  £7,686,581  (£4,361,420  external  and  £3»32S,- 
161  internal). :  The  total  mileage  of  railways  is  542,  and  of  telegraph  lines  4^99.  The 
army  haa  a  strength  of  9600,  and  the  navy  comprises  6  vessels  with  a  personnel  of  400. 

After  the  sentence  of  exile  pronounced  upon  ex-President  Cipriano  Castro,  which 
was  determined  upon  immediately  after  his  departure  from  Venezuela,  December  1908, 
the  conditions  of  the  country  began  to  improve.  Commercial  prosperity  was  not  only 
resumed  and  subsequently  maintained «  but  more  harmonious  associations  with  other 

» See  £.  B.  xxiu,  988  et  seq. 
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countries,  which  had  been  rudely  interrupted  during  the  latter  days  of  General  Castro's 
term  of  office,  were  again  instituted.  Steps  were  also  taken  to  settle  several  outstanding 
boundary  questions  with  both  Great  Britain  and  Colombia;  and,  with  the  latter  republic^ 
commercial  negotiations,  as  well  as  the  interchange  of  diplomatic  representatives,  were 
resumed.  In  February  1910  the  Governments  of  Venezuela  and  the  United  States 
agreed  upon  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Desart,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  British 
case  before  the  International  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the  Dogger  Bank  incident 
(December  1904),  as  third  arbiter  in  the  disputes  submitted  to  the  Hague. 

On  April  27, 1910  General  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  who  had  assumed  office  of  President 
in  November  1908  upon  the  departure  of  General  Cipriano  Castro,  was  elected  Consti* 
tutional  President  for  the  full  term  of  4  years.  On  April  30th  the  Venezuelan  Cabinet 
resigned,  but  several  of  the  members  joined  the  new  Govemm^it.  Legations  were 
established  in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  whUe  diplomatic  relations  were  re-established  with 
Italy.  The  government  failed  to  arrive  at  any  arrangement  with  Great  Britain  as  to  an 
additional  duty  of  30  per  cent  upon  goods  imported  from  the  British  West  Indies. 

Relations  with  France  and  the  Netherlands  remained  ruptured.  When  the 
new  administration  was  inaugurated,  assent  had  been  given  to  the  German  Minister's 
proposal  of  friendly  mediation  between  Venezuela,  France  and  the  Netherlands,  the 
Venezuelan  Government  being  anxious  to  resume  diplomatic  intercourse  with  both  States. 
When,  however,  an  adjustment  was  expected,  both  the  French  and  Dutch  governments 
made  new  demands,  which  were  considered  by  Venezuela  to  be  imacceptable.  The 
balance  of  payments  owed  by  Venezuela  to  Spain  for  acts  committed  in  the  war  of 
Independence  remained  unsettled;  but  negotiations  on  the  subject  were  again  resumed. 
Several  other  pending  diplomatic  questions  between  Venezuela  and  the  United  States 
continued  unadjusted,  but  on  the  other  hand  claims  in  connection  with  the  Asphalt 
Company's  concession  were  settled  by  compromise.  The  decision  of  the  Hague  Tribunal 
by  which  Venezuela  was  condemned  to  pay  the  sum  of  £46,867  in  connection  with  the 
Orinoco  Steam  Navigation  Company's  claim,  was  also  satisfied. 

In  April  191 1  important  changes  were  introduced  in  the  Customs  tariff,  the  whole 
tariff  law  being  revised.  At  the  end  of  this  year  the  payment  made  by  Venezuela  under 
the  protocols  of  Washington  of  1903,  to  Belgium,  France,  Mexico,  the  United  States, 
Spain,  Holland,  Sweden  and  Norway,  amounted  to  15,817,131  bolivars.  The  original 
claims  amounted  to  21,106,436  bolivars,  so  that  there  remained  (November  30,  191 1) 
an  unpaid  balance  of  5,289,354  bolivars.  These  amounts  do  not  include  the  sums  paid 
previously  to  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  aggregating  17,835,150  bolivars. 

On  January  8,  191 2  the  arbitration  convention  made  between  Venezuela  and  Brazil 
was  ratified,  the  convention  to  remain  in  force  for  5  years.  Negotiations  were  reopened 
for  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Venezuela  and  France,  French  citir 
zens  retaining  their  rights  to  submit  their  claims  to  arbitration.  On  February  1 2th  legal 
time  was  established  throughout  the  republic  at  4§  hours  later  than  Greenwidi,  the  time 
being  telegraphed  every  second  day  from  the  observatory  at  Car&cas  (the  capital)  to 
each  port.  The  duplex  system  of  telegraphy  was  adopted  by  the  government  upon  the 
whole  of  its  lines.  Wireless  telegraph  stations  were  established  at  La  Guaira,  Puerto 
Cabello,  Maracaibo  and  Cumafta.  On  May  18, 191 2  an  executive  decree  provided  that 
none  but  the  decimal  system  should  be  accepted  ofBcially  in  the  law  courts,  offices  of 
the  states  and  territories  of  the  republic.  Several  important  contracts  were  entered 
into  between  the  government  and  a  British  and  North  American  corporation,  including 
a  sanitation  project  as  well  as  a  paving  and  a  water-supply  scheme  for  the  capital;  but 
eventually  the  syndicate  was  notified  that  the  work  must  be  stopped. 

In  August  several  persons  were  arrested  for  smuggling  dynamite  and  munitions  of 
war  into  the  country  from  Trinidad,  while  diplomatic  representations  were  made  to  the 
British  authorities  by  the  Venezuelan  government. 

In  November  191 2  by  Presidential  decree  six  Venezuelan  foreign  legations  of  the  first 
class  were  established,  assigned  as  follows: — (i)  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Cuba; 
(2)  Colombia;  (3)  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Bolivia;  (4)  Brazil,  Uruguay^  Paraguay^  Argentinp 
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and  Chile;  (5)  Spam  and  Italy;  (6)  Germany,  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  December  1912  the  Department  of  Finance  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  the  R^ublic, 
Car&cas,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  respective  legations,  the  balance  of  the  Debt  ac- 
knowledged in  the  protocols  of  Washington  of  1963,  smd  amounting  to  349^5^7  bolivars. 

(Percy  F.  Martin.) 

LIBERIA' 

Since  1909-^10  the  frontier  with  the  French  possessions  has  been  limited  on  the  spot 
by  a  Franco-Liberian  Commission,  on  which  the  principal  Liberian  representatives  were 
two  Dutch  officers,  Naval  Captain  S.  P.  L^Honor6  Naber  and  Naval  Lieutenant  J.  J. 
Moret.  On  the  west  the  frontier  with  the  adjoining  British  protectorate  of  Sierra 
Leone  has  been  changed.  Liberia  has  ceded  to  Great  Britain  the  small  district  of 
Kanre  Lahun  (a  name  which  should  really  be  pronounced  and  written  X&re  Laun), 
which  therefore  brings,  the  frontier  of  Sierra  Leone  in  a  loop  farther  to  the  north-east. 
On  the  other  hand.  Sierra  Leone  has  ceded  to  Liberia  the  district  of  equivalent  size 
known  as  the  Morro  Forest,  between  the  upper  River  Mano  (formeriy  the  boundary) 
and  its  western  tributary  the  Morro.  This  boundary  is  altogether  more  satisfactory 
as  it  no  longer  subdivides  tribes  into  different  sections  under  Liberia  and  Great  Britain. 
It  gives  to  Great  Britain  better  trading  access  to  the  river  Makona  (towards  which  the 
Baiima  railway  will  now  be  carried)  and  yields  to  Liberia  the  whole  of  the  great  Gora 
Forest,  valuaUe  for  its  rubber  and  timber. 

With  regard  to  the  flora  of  Liberia,  a  few  freah  discoveriea  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bunt* 
ing.  Dr.  Otto  Stapf  of  Kew  has  pointed  out  the  existence  in  Liberia  of  a  valuable  fodder 
erass»  the  Pennisetum  purpureum.  This  is  likely  to  prove  very  useful  as  clearings  in  the 
forest  increase  and  ereater  attention  is  given  to  stock  raising.  From  the  apparent  absence 
of  tsetse  fly  in  mucn  of  the  Liberian  hinterland,  and  the  consequent  succete  which  attends 
cattle  breeding,  it  is  hoped  that  as  the  country  settles  down  into  a  peaceable  condition  the 
attention  of  the  natives  may  be  mom  and  more  concentrated  on  stock-rearing  as  well  as  on 
agriculture;  for  the  question  of  food  supply  in  West  Africa  is  becoming  a  very  important 
one.  It  is  absurd  that  Liberia  should  import  such  enormous  quantities  of  rice,  meat  and 
flsh,  when  all  these  things  could  be  obtained  locally  if  the  attention  of  her  inhabitants  could 
be  concentrated  on  the  land  and  the  waters  of  the  coast » instead  of  being  almost  entirely 
absorbed  by  factious  political  questions,  slave^raiding  and  civil  war.  . 

In  regard  to  the  fauna  of  Liberia,  the  first  capture  and  export  of  living  specimens  of  the 
pigmy  Liberian  hippopotamus  were  made  in  19 12  by  a  German  big-game  hunter.  Major 
Scnombnrgk,  of  Hamburg.  Two  hundred  pits  were  dug  by  this  energetic  naturalist  (who 
was  assisted  in  his  explorations  of  Liberia  by  his  wife),  and  five  pigmy  hippos  in  excellent 
condition  were  captured,  quickly  became  tame,  and  were  distributed  between  the  zoological 
gardens  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  through  the  agency  of  Carl  Hagenbeck.  For 
the  first  time  naturalists  were  able  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  aspect  of  the  pigmy  hippopotamus 
whett  alive.  It  was  seen  to  differ  from  its  larger  relation  not  only  in  size  (it  is  httle  bigger 
than  a  large  pig),  but  in  having  a  more  slender  muzde,  a  more  arched  pronle  along  the  hne 
of  the  nose,  and  a  lesa.  wrinkled  body.  It  stands  proportionately  higher  in  the  legs,  and  is 
obviously  much  more  active  on  land  than  Hippopotamus  amphibius.  According  to  Major 
Schomburgk*s  researches  this  pigmy  hippopotamus,  though  well  able  to  swim,  docs  not 
spend  much  of  its  time  in  the  water,  but  leads  a  life  in  the  dense  forest  and  sleeps  on  land, 
very  often  makine  long,  burrows  or  tunnels  in  the  dense  herbase  or  undemrowth  of  the 
jungle.  With  its  Tore-feet,  in  which  only  the  two  front  hoofs  ordinarily  touch  the  ground, 
it  is  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  burrowine,  and  will  rapidly  conceal  itself  from  sight  by  digging 
hollows  in  the  mud,  into  which  it  subsides.  It  would  also  seem  from  Schomburgk's  researches 
that  Liberia  possessed  a  pigmy  form  of  elephant  as  well  as  a  hippopotamus,  somewhat  akin 
in  the  shape  and  size  of  its  ears  to  the  well-marked  small  variety  found  in  the  Cameroon. 

As  legards  minerals,  an  impoitant  discovery  of  genuine  diamonds  was  made  in  the 
western  part  of  Liberia  in  1909-10,  near  the  lower  St.  Paul  River,  further  stones  bein^  found 
in  191 1.  The  diamonds  were  discovered  by  agents  of  a  British  company  engaged  in  con- 
structing a  motor  road  due  east  from  the  river  to  the  coffee-planting  aistricts.  Alluvial 
gold  had  been  discovered  by  the  same  company,  and  it  was  in  the  search  for  gold  that  dia- 
monds unere  obtained  from  the  gravel  of  small  streams.  These  diamonds  are  of  good  water, 
and  very  similar  to  those  of  Brazil.  So  far  no  very  large  stone  has  been  found,  but  it  is 
believed  that  such  as  have  been  exported  (about  154  in  number  down  to  lOli)  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  matrix  in  this  part  of  Liberia  which  may  quite  possibly  furnish  stones  rivalling 
thoM  of  Brazil  and  Guiana«^H:ountrie6  which  greatly  resemble  Liberia  in  their  petrology. 

Sec  E.  B.  xri,  pp.  539^. 
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A  diaitiond-  wds  abo  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Fihley  Monntaiiis  in  1912.  -  Thiem 
has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  output  of  gold,  but  nothing  at  present  to  indicate  that  any 
one  part  of  Liberia  is  highly  auriferous. 

The  journeys  of  Captain  Braithwaite  Wallis,  formerly  British  Con§ul-General 
in  Liberia  (since  transferred  to  French  West  Africa),  an  account  of  which  was  published 
in  1 9 10,  threw  some  light  an  the  cause  of  the  grievous  troubles  which  have  recently 
convulsed  the  hinterland  of  Liberia  and  hindered  access  to  the  trading  centres.  Aftct 
the  successful  campaigns  (i  890-1 898)  of  the  French  against  the  Mandingo  Mahdi, 
Samori,  and  his  Sofa  following/  it  is  evident  that  remnants  of  Samoa's  army  found 
refuge  in  the  dense  forests  of  Liberia,  where  they  joined  with  quasi-Mahommedan 
tribes  partly  of  Mandingo  stock  in  a  common  hatred  of  the  white  man's  encroachments. 
The  settlement  of  these  Sofas  amongst  the  Buzi,  Toma,  and  Gbaiin  tribes  provoked 
further  trouble  with  the  French  in  the  form  of  bcnrder  raids,  and  it  has  become  more 
than  ever  incumbent  on  the  Liberian  Government  at  Monrovia  that  the  Republic 
should  possess  an  efficient  police  force  capable  of  maintaining  order  in  the  interior 
and  firmly  opposing  itself  to  acts  of  brigandage  and  intertribal  war. 

On  January  i^  2912  Mr.  Arthur  Barclay  was  succeeded  in  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Howard.  Important  concessions  have  been  made  to 
the  German  South  American  Telegraph  Company  giving  them  the  right  to  establish 
and  operate  a  system  of  wireless  telegraph  communication  to  and  within  the  territory 
and  Republic  of  Liberia.  The  concession  originally  made  to  a  British  cojnpany  in.  1S90 
for  the  working  of  the  Liberian  rubber  forests,  the  planting  of  rubber  trees,  etc.,  has 
been  revised  and  amended,  bringing  it  more  into  line  with  the  interests  of  other  foreign 
traders,  and  at  the  same  time  compensating  the  compfiny  for  the  past  investments 
and  sacrifices  which  it  has  made  by  denning  closely  the  area  of  its  forest  preservation 
and  allotting  to  it  at  a  low  rental  for  a  long  period  areas  of  imoccupied  land  for  experi- 
mental planting  puiposes.  In  return  this  company,  which  has  already  achieved 
considerable  success  in  its  introduction  of  the  Mevea  or  Par4  rubber,  has  agreed  to 
distribute  widely  amongst  the  indigenous  people  of  I^iberia  the  s^ds  and  stumps  of 
the  Pari  tree,  which  is  likely  to  become  much  cultivated  in  the  territories  of  the  Repub- 
lic, so  similar  in  their  soil  and  climate  to  the  regions  of  Brazil  from  which  the  Hevea 
has  been  derived.  But  the  most  important  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  191 1  was  the 
Loan  Act  for  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  through  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  refunding  and  extinguishing  of  all  debts  and  pecuniary  obligations 
of  the  Republic,  whether  foreign  or  domestic. 

This  loan,  it  was  arranged,  was  to  be  issued  in  the  form  of  bonds  payable  in  New  York 
both  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  the  bonds  to  be  issued  in 
such  fprni  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  their  admission  to  the  stock  exchanges  of  New 
York,  London,  Paris  and  Germany,  the  annual  interest  on  the  bonds  not  to  exceed  five  per 
cent,  the  bonds  to  be  issued  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  forty  years  and  to  be  redeemable 
under  the  provisions  of  the  sinking  fund,  at  a  premium  of  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  p^ 
cent  of  their  face  value  during  the  first  ten  years  from  the  issue  of  the  loan  and  afterwards 
at  par.  For  the  service  of  this  loan  there  was  to  be  set  aside  monthly  from  the  revenues 
assigned  to  that  service  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent  of  the  eross  receipts  during 
the  preceding  month,  which  amount  should  not  be  liess  than  7,600  doilans  in  Umted  States 
gold.  After  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  necessary  expenses  the  residue  was  to  be  set 
aside  as  a  sinking  fund  and  this  sinking  fund  was  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  12,500  dollars  per 
annum.  The  security  for  this  payment  of  interest  and  principal  and  of  all  charges  on  the 
loan  was  to  be  the  revenues  from  the  customs  duties  and  the  rubber  tax,  also,  if  need  be,  the 
shipping  tax  on  native  labourers  going  abroad  for  service.  The  collection  and  administration 
of  this  reyenue  during  the  life  of  the  loan  were  invested  in  a  customs  receivership  to  be 
administered  by  a  general  receiver  of  customs,  who  should  be  from  time  to  time  designated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  thereupon  commissioned  Sy  the 
President  of  Liberia  and  associated  with  three  assistant  receivers,  to  be  designated  respec^ 
tively  by  the  governments  of  the  Republic. of  France,  the  jGerman  Empire,  and  the:  Umted 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  accounts  of  the  general  receiver  should  be 
renoered  monthly  to  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  emoluments  and  those  of  his 
assistant  receivers  were  to  be  fixed  at  such  amounts  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
might  approve.     During  the  existence  of  this  receiversh^  the  general  receiver  would  have 

^  See  E.  B.  xxiv,  642d,  643a;  xxv,  56d.    Samori  died  in  1900. 
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full  and  complete  authority  to  collect  customs  and  other  assigned  revenue^  as  he  might  deem 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  should  be  supported  by  an  adequate  custdms  guard  and 
patrol  service  on  land  and  sea  by  the  Republic  of  Liberia.  And  if  the  Republic  should  fail 
to  provide  an  e^cient  customs  guard  and  patrol  service,  the  general  receiver  might  establish 
sucn  himself  dhd  pay  the  expenses  thereof  out  of  the  assigned  revenues.  For  the^  further 
security  of  the  revenue  during  the  maintenance  of  internal  peace  there  was  to  be  maintained 
during  the  life  of  the  loan  an  adequate  frontier  police  foroe,  the  officers  of  which  were  to  be 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  general  receiver  of  cus- 
toms (an  American)^  would  also  exercise  the  functions  of  a  financial  adviser  to  the  Republic, 
and  co-operate  with  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  bring  order  and  system  into  the 
finances,  and  further  exercise  a  reasonable  control  over  the  expenditure  in  each  fiscal  year, 
and  a  proper  accounting  for  all  the.  moneys  received  and  disbursed 

The  conckision  of  the  l6an  was  made  contingent  on  the  settlement  of  the  outstand- 
ing claims  of  the  creditors  of  the  Liberian  Government.  Many  of  these  'wert  Germans, 
and  son^e  delay  was  caused  by  the  discrepancy  between  the  German  claims  and  the 
views  of  the  Liberian  Government;  but  on  J\me  25,  191 2  an  agreement  was  finally 
reached  on  a  basis  described  by  both  sides  as  "  very  satisfactory."  The  negro  Re- 
public of  Liberia  has  thus  come  within  somewhat  the  same  finskocial  ^admiiiistraiive 
control  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as  has  so  greatly  benefited  the  Republic  of 
Santo  Domingo  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  intervention  of  the  United  States  has  checked  the  ambition  of  France  to  eat 
away  by  disgrees  the  hinteriand  of  Liberia.  The  Liberians  would  add  that  it  has  equally 
checked  the  desire  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Government  to  absorb  Liberia  from  the  west. 
It  is  doubtful  ivhether  such  a  desire  has  ever  existed,  though  it  is  certain  that  both  the 
"British  colonial  government  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  local  government  of  French  Guinea 
"vtrere  becoming  increasingly  exasperated  by  the  continual  disorder  prevailing  in  the 
Liberian  htnteriand  and  the  effects  that  such  disorder  had  on  the  populations  and  on 
the  trade  of  the  adjoining  territories.  It  can  only  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  British 
Sierra  Leone  and  French  Gmnea  and  their  respective  railway  systems  that  the  Republic 
of  Liberia  should  become  a  stable,  prosperous,  and  homogeneous  state,  a  great  rubber- 
producing  country,  and  one  which  by  its  peculiar  vegetable  and  mineral  products 
rather  takes  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  West  African  system  than  betomes  a  rival  to  the 
industries  of  British  and  French  West  Africa. 

Statistics. — The  approximate  revenue  of  Liberia  for  1909  was  378,300  dollars  (about 
^£76,000).  The  returns  for  19 10  are  not  yet  published  but  are  said  to  show  a  slight  increase. 
Tne  revenue  for  1905  (the  year  before  British  customs  collectors  were  appointed)  was  about 
jC53i200.  The  total  annual  trade  in  the  last  year  for  wnich  complete  statistics  are  issued 
(1QO9)  was  worth  (imports  and  exports  nearly  equal)  £407,200.  The  chief  exports  are  still 
rdober,  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels,  piassavia  nbre,  coffee,  ivorv,  ginger  and  camwood. 

Bibhography. — "A  Journey  through  the  Liberian  Hinterland,"  by  Captain- C.  Brkith- 
waite  Wallis,  Geographical  Journal,  1910;  Op  Expedttie  fnet  de  Franschen  .  ..  1  aan  de 
Fransch'Liberiaansche  Grensre^dings-expeditte  in  de  Jam  IQ08  in  I(k>Q,  by  Captskin  Naber 
and  Lieut.  Moret,  The  Hague,  1910  (an  exceedingly  interesting  and  well  written  work  in 
Dutch  on  inner  Liberia  and  on  the  recent  political  troubles).  (H.  H.  Johkston.) 
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On  January  5,  igii  a  Constitution  was  granted  by  Prince  Albert  I  of  Monaco  to  his 
subjects.  It  was  based  upon  a  report  made  by  three  Ftench  juris-consults^— Jules 
Roche,  Louis  Renault  and  Andr6  Weiss.  The  government  of  the  principality  is  carried 
<m  under  the  authority  of  the  Prince  by  a  minister  of  state  assisted  by  a  council  of  govern- 
ment consisting  of  the  minister  and  three  councillors  nominated  by  the  Prince.  These 
three  councillors  perform  the  duties  of  ministers  of  the  Interior,  Finance  and  Public 
Works.  A  couxLcil  of  state  jU  established/  which  includes  the  minister,  a  secretary  of 
state^  the  .three  councillors,  the  first  president  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,'  and  the  procureur- 
general.  The  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  the  Prince  and  a  national  council.  This 
council  is  composed  of  twenty-one  members  elected  for  four  year^  by  universal  direct 
suffrage  with  a  scrutin  de  liste,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  president  and  a  vice-president 

^  Mr.  Reed  P.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  appointed. 
•  See  £.  B.  xviii.  684.  . 
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nominated  by  the  Prince.    It  holds  sessions  in  May  and  October.    The  Prince  has  the 

power,  after  consultation  with  the  council  of  state,  to  dissolve  the  national  council,  but 

a  new  election  must  take  place  within  three  months  thereafter.    All  communications 

from  the  Prince  to  the  national  council  must  be  made  through  the  minister  of  state. 

The  initiation  and  sanction  of  laws;  with  certain  reservations,  are  made  by  the  Prince, 

who  legalises  each  law  by  the  promulgation  of  an  edict;  but  no  direct  tax  Can  be  imposed 

without  the  authority  of  the  national  council.    The  constitution  gives  full  individual 

liberty;'  no  proceedings  can  be  taken  against  any  person,  and  no  punishment  can  be 

inflicted)  except  in  accordance  with  the  law.    Property  is  inviolable,  and  freedom  of 

education  and  religion,  and  the  right  of  public  peaceable  meeting  are  assured. 

■  By  the  constitution  the  principality  is  divided  into  three  communes  corresponding  with 
those  which  already  ewstedi  namely,  Monaco,  the  Condaminc,  and  Monte  Carlo.  A  mayor 
and  communal  council  is  established  in  each.  This  council  consists  of  nine  members 
elected  for  three  years  Sy  universal  suffrage  with  a  scruUn  de  lisle.  The  courts  of  j.ustice 
consist  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  court  of  appeal,  and  a  Conseil  de  Revision.  The 
constitution  does  not  alter  the  judicial  organisation  heretofore  existing,  as  defined  by  the 
Edict  of  May  I8,  1909;  with  the  exception  that  it  establishes  a  supreme  court  composed  of 
ten  members,  five  appointed  by  the  Prince,  one  by  the  council  of  state,  one  by  the  national 
council,  two  by  the  court  of  appeal,  and  one  by  the  civil  court  of  firet  instance. 

A  residence  of  ten  years  in  the  principality  by  a  foreigner  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 
y^acfc,  Or  authorisation  granted  by  the  Prince,  under  Article  13  of  the  code  Civil,  and  a 
residence  of  three  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  authorisation,  is  necessary  before 
naturalisation  is  granted. 

The  population  of  the  principality  in  1908,  the  date  of  the  taking  of  the  last  census,  showed 
a  total  of  19,121,  including  8,241  Italians;  7,306  French;  516  Germans;  391  Swiss;  385 
English;  219  Belgians;  210  Austrians;  and  1,482  Mon6gasques.  Included  in  these  1,482 
Mon^sqnes  are  847  naturalised  subjects,  consisting  of  676  of  Italian  origin,  85  of  French 
origin,  and  the  remaining  86  of  various  other  nationalities. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  large  floating  population  of  a  heterogeneous  characteri 
which  annually  visits  the  principality  and  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  attempting 
any  calcularion  as  to  the  actual  number  of  the  population.  The  principality  contains 
i»300  private- houses  of  an  approximate  value  of  177,000,000  francs.  This  does  not  include 
the,domain  of  the  Prince.  The  value  of  the'property  hot  built  upon,  exclusive  of  the  domain 
of  ihe  Prince,  is  estimated  at  1^0,000,000  francs.  The  value  of  the  property  of  companies 
authorised  to  carry  on  business  iii  the  principality,  such  as  hotelsi  etc.,  represented  by  shares 
and  debentures,  in  January  1909,  amounteci  to  397,000,000  francs. 

The  reigning  Pnnce  (b.  1848)  is  a  man  of  great  scientific  attainments,  and  devotes  much 
of  his  spare  time,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  fortune,  to  research,  especially  in  oceanog* 
raphy.  He  has  of  late  given  much  attention  to  aviation,  and  was  the  first  reigning  Prince 
to  make  an  ascent  in  an  aeroplane.  He  has  initiated  great  improvements  in  the  principality, 
more  particularly  in  the  founding  of  the  Mus6e  Oceanographique,  and  the  construction  of 
the  harbour,  whicfa^  when  completed,  will  be  formed  of  two  stone>built  sea  walls,  making 
a  rectangular  water  space  of  approximately  160,000  sq.  ft.  The  south. quay  is  equipped 
for  the  handling  of  merchandise,  being  connected  uf)  with  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean 
Railway,  while  at  the  quay  facing  it  there  is  special  accommodation  for  yachts.  Recently 
many  of  the  large  Mediterranean  liners  have  made  Monaco  their  port  of  call,  lying  off  the 
coast  and  communicating  with  the  hail^our  by  tenders. 

MOROCCO^ 

Rtcent  History. — At  the  beginning  of  1910  there  seemed  to  be  an  opportunity  for 
France  to  pursue  her  work  of  "  pacific  penetration  "  in  Morocco  free  at  least  from 
internal  troubles.  Works  of  public  utility  were  planned,  medical  services  were  or- 
ganised, and  a  Franco-Algerian  school  was  opened  in  Fes.  Mulai-el-Kebir,  a  brother 
of  the  Sultan  and  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  decided  upon  submission  and  removed 
from  his  place  of  refuge  at  Ain-Sidi-Melluk  to  Fez.  The  peaceful  progress  of  the 
country  appeared  the  more  likely  through  the  defeat  at  Tadia  (June  1910)  of  Ma-el- 
Alnin.  This  sheikh  and  his  followers,  known  as  '*  the  Blue  men,"  who  came  from  the 
Sahara,  had  greatly  troubled  the  southern  borders  of  the  empire,  and  were  bitterly 
hostile  to  European  influence.  Ma-d-Alnin's  withdrawal  to  the  Sahara,  after  his 
defeat,  was  followed  by  his  death  at  Tiznet  (Oct.  28,  19 10).  Another  factor  which 
tended  towards  peace  was  the  settlement  during  £910  of  the  claims  made  hy  the  suf- 

1  See  E.  B.  xviii,  851  et  seq. 
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f^ers  from  the  bombardment  of  Casablanca  in  1907.  This  work  was  carried  out  by 
an  International  Commission  which  after  fourteen  months  labour  awarded  £447,000 
as  compensation,  against  a  total  of  £1,060,000  clainted.  Of  the  compensation  money 
£i4^poo  was  awarded  to  Moroccan  subjects.  A  convention  between  Spain  and 
Morocco  with  regard  to  the  frontiers  of  the  presidio  of  Ceuta  was  signed  on  November 
£7,  1910.  Morocco  agreed  to  pay  Spain,  in  75  yearly  instalments,  £2,600/300  as 
compensation  for  the  expenses  of  the  Riff  campaign  of  1909.     . 

Before  the  end  of  19 10,  however,  new  trouble  arose.  Mulai  Hafid  remained  In- 
active at  Fez  and  lost  popularity  because  of  his  dependence  upon  France,  while  the 
Berber  hill  tribes  were  roused  to  revolt  by  the  exactions  of  his  grand  vizitt  £1  Glawi, 
the  head  of  a  great  Marrakesh  clan,  one  of  whose  sons  was  Basha  of  that  dty.  In 
October  1910  the  trit>es  around  Fez  rose  against  the  Sultan  and  by  the  beginning  of 
1 91 1  the  whole  of  northern  Morocco  was  in  an  unsettled  condition.  Mequinez  was 
captured  by  the  rebels,  Mulai  Zin,  a  brother  of  Mulai  Haiid,  being  proclaimed  Sultan 
there.  By  March  191 1  the  situation  was  serious.  The  Sharada,  Beni*Hassen  and 
other  tribes  proceeded  to  invest  Fez  and  there  was  much  fighting.  Tlie  {x>sition  of 
Mulai  Hafid  and  of  the  Europeans  in  the  capital  became  one  of  discomfort,  if  not 
of  grave  peril,  and  France  decided  to  send  a  force  to  disperse  the  tribesmen.  On 
April  26  a  small  body  under  Commandant  Br6mond  reached  Fez  after  four  days 
hard  fighting.  On  the  same  date  France  notified  the  signatories  of  thei  Act  of  Alge- 
ciras  of  the  measures  she  was  taking  to  save  the  Europeans  at  Fez.  Br6mond's  force 
was  insufficient  to  disperse  the  tribesmen  who  were  gathered  round  th6  city,  though 
in  numerous  engagements  he  inflicted  upon  them  heavy  losses.  Reinforcements 
under  General  Monier  reached  Fez  on  May  21  and  the  siege  was  raised  just  as  the 
inhabitants  were  beginning  to  run  short  of  food.  Mulai  Hafid  received  the  French 
troops  as  friends  and  with  their  aid  the  discomfiture  of  the  rebel  tribesmen  around 
Fez  was  completed,  while  £1  Glawi  was  dismissed  from  the  Grand  Vizierate. 

General  Monier  after  the  pacification  of  the  Fez  district  proceeded  to  Mequinez. 
and  obtained  the  submission  of  Mulai  Zin  (Jline)  who  was  taken  to  Fez  and  placed  in 
the  Sultan's  palace.  Meantime  General  Tont6e  had  pacified  the  region  of  the  middle 
Muluya,  and  all  overt  opposition  to  Mulai  Hafid 's  authority  was  crushed. 

The  action  of  France  in  occupying  Fez  was  followed  by  the  despatch  (July  z,  1911} 
by  the  German  Government  of  the  gunboat  "  Panther  "  to  the  closed  port  of  Agadir, 
in  Southern  Morocco,  the  ostensible  reason  given  being  the  peril  in  which  German 
employes  and  property  were  placed  by  disturbances  in  the  Sus  province.  In  reality 
Germany  challenged  the  whole  position  of  France  in  Morocco,  and  by  sending  the 
''  Panther  "  to  Agadir  forced  the  reopening  of  negotiations  regarding  the  situation. 
The  international  crisis  is  discussed  elsewhere  (see  under  "  International  Affairs,^' 
Part  I:  Sect.  1).  .As  far  as  Morocco  itself  was  concerned,  the  position  was  defined 
by  the  resulting  Franco-German  agreement  of  November  4,  191 1.  By  this  agreement 
that  of  February  1909  was  confirmed.  France  again  agreed  to  safeguard  economic 
equality  in  Morocco,  while  Germany  ^hdrew  all  opposition  to  French  political  action 
in  Morocco.  An  arrangement  for  the  hearing  by  an  arbitrator  of  complaints  against 
the  French  authorities  in  Morocco  (when  the  consular  authorities  were  unable  to 
settle  them)  was  among  the  minor  provisions  of  the  new  convention. 

Mulai  Hafid  accepted  the  new  situation  without  public  protest,  and  on  March  30, 
19x2  he  signed  a  treaty  with  France  which  formally  «nded  the  independence  of  Morocco. 
Mulai  Hafid  acknowledged  a  French  protectorate,  which  was  also  subsequently  recog- 
nised by  the  powers,  who  withdrew  their  diplomatic  representativeis.^  In  place  of  the 
French  minister  (M.  Regnault)  General  Lyautey  was  appointed  Resident  General. 
He  arrived  in  Fez  on  iMay  25,  191 2,  and  was  received  by  Mulai  Hafid,  who  intimated 
his  desire  to  abdicate*  His  helplessness  and  the  loss  of  the  freedom  of  his  country 
greatly  affected  faim«    But  the  French  refused  at  the  time  to  sanction  his  abdication. 

^Sir  Refifnald  Lister  (1865-1912),  British  Minister  to  Morocco  since  October  1908,  died 
at  Tangier  on  November  10,  191 2.     No  successor  was  appointed. 
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The  autumn  of  xpii  had  witnessed  a  renewal  of  lawlessness  in  Morocco.  After 
General  Monier's  arrival  at  Fez  in  May  of  that  year  French  officers  were  placed  in 
command  of  the  Sherifeen  troops,  and  Commandant  Bremond  was  in  charge  of  a  mehalla 
which  routed  the  Ait  Vussi  (Sept.  191 1)  who  had  been  pillaging  Sifru,  to  the 
soirth  of  Fez.  Not  for  the  first  time  criticism  was  occasioned  by  the  inability  of  the 
French  officers  to  prevent  acts  of  barbarity  by  the  Moorish  soldiers  under  their  comr 
mand.  There  was  an  isolated  outbreak,  but  in  the  Riff  country  there  was  in  Septem- 
ber and  October  1911  renewed  and  widespread  fighting.  The  sudden  occupation  by 
S{>ain  of  Laraiche  and  Al  Kasr  al  Kabir  (Alcazar)  in  June  1911,  while  the  Franco^ 
German  negotiations  were  still  proceeding,  added  both  to  the  local  and  the  European 
uneasiness,.  Alcazar  lying,  across  the  road  from  Tangier  to  Fez,  and  thus  in  hostile 
hands  threatening  French  communications.^  The  tact  of  the  Spaniards  in  main- 
taining friendly  relations  with  the  Moors  in  the  occupied  territory  eased  the  local 
situation.  A  treaty  between  Spain  and  France  signed  on  November  27,.  191 2  fixed 
the  extent  of  the  Spanish  zone,  and  settled  railway  and  other  questions.  Spain  ob- 
tained control  of  a  continuous  strip  of  northern  Morocco  extending  from  the  Muluya 
to  Ceuta,  as  well  as  the  Alcazar-Laraiche  region  and  the  Ifni  enclave  in  the  south. 

Another  rising  at  Sifru  at  the  close  of  191 1  was  followed  in  the  spring  of  191 2  by 
a  revolt  among  the  Sherifeen  troops  at  Fez.  For  three  days  during  April  (17th,  iSth 
and  19th)  the  rebel  troops  held  great  part  of  the  city,  producing  a  reign  of  terror. 
Many  lives  were  lost,  including  those  of  thirty-nine  French  officers  or  civilians.  Gen- 
eral Monier's*  arrival  with  a  strong  force  at  Fez  on  the  20th  restored  Order  to  the 
city,  which  was  placed  under  court  martial.  In  the  reprisals  many  innocent  persons 
unfortunately  suffered.  On  General  Lyautey's  arrival  in  May,  a  wiser  course  was 
adopted  and  the  proposal  to  fine  the  townsmen  for  a  revolt  in  which  they  had  been 
the  victims  was  abandoned.  The  Sherifeen  army  at  Fez  was  disbanded,  a  certain 
number  of  the  troops  being  allowed  to  enlist  in  the  French  force  of  occupation. 

The  advent  of  a  new  pretender  in  the  South  of  Morocco  caused  further  anxiety. 
This  pretender,  Hamed  el-Hiba,  a  son  of  the  notorious  Ma-el- Ainin,  was  declared 
Sultan  by  the  Sus  tribes,  though  it  Was  stated  that  he  described  himself  simply  as  the 
Khalif  of  one  of  the  imx>erial  princes  resident  in  Tafilalt.  On  August  18  el-Hiba 
occupied  Marrakesh.  Shortly  before  this  event  Mulai  Hafld  had  moved  to  Rabat, 
end  there,  on  August  12,  he  was  permitted  to  abdicate  the  throne,,  appointing  his 
brother  Yusef  his  successor.  (Mulai  Hafid  immediately  after  his  abdication  visited 
France,  and  in  September  191 2  took  up  his  residence  in  Tangier,  where  Abdul  Aziz, 
the  brother  whom  he  had  supplanted,  was  also  quartered.  Hafid  was  grafted  a  pension 
from  France.)  Mulai  Yusef,  who  was  virtually  the  nominee  of  the  French,  at  once 
notified  his  adhesion  to  the  protectorate  treaty.  Hiba's  troops  were  routed  on  Sep- 
tember 7  by  a  French  force  under  Col.  Mangin,  and  the  pretender  fled  south,  whither 
he  was  not  pursued.  Nine  Frenchmen  who  had  been  shut  up  in  Marrakesh  were 
restued  uiiinjured,  and  on  September  10  Yusef  was  formally  proclaimed  emperdr 
at  Marrakesh.  ttis  accession  had  already  been  accepted  by  the  other  Moorish  cities. 
In  October  General  Lyautey  occupied  Agadir.  At  that  period  France  had  58,000  troops 
in  Morocco,  including  a  strong  detachment  of  black  soldiers  from  Senegal. 

'  One  result  of  the  negotiations  between  the  Powers  in  1911-12  was  the  decision  that 
the  port  of  Tangier,  while  remaining  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Morocco,  should 
be**  internationalized."  It  was  placed  under  the  administration  of  a  specially  created 
body,  financed  from  the  customs  levied  at  the  port  as  well  as  from  direct  taxation. 

The  agreements  with  Germany  (191 1)  and  with  Spain  and  Italy  (^91 2)  accepted 
the  suppression  of  the  Consular  Courts,  when  the  other  Powers  exercising  Judicial 

jurisdiction  in  Morocco  also  consented  to  that  course.     Austria  and  Russia  made 
*  One  or  two  ''regrettable  incidents/'  such  as  the  arrest  of  a  French  consular  agent  for 

carrying  arms  contrarv  to  Spanish  regulations,  occurred  at  Alcazar,  but  they  were  rectified 

by  the  good  sense  oi  tne  French  and  Spanish  governments. 

'On  August  31,  191 2  General  Franchet  d'Esperey  succeeded  General  Monier  as  com* 

mander  of  the  French  troops  in  Western  Morocco. 
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similar  declarations.    The  consent  of  Great  Britain  was  contingent  on  the  suppression 
of  the  consular  regime  in  Egypt. 

Economic  Conditions. — Some  progress  has  been  made  in  mapping  Morocco,  but  there 
remain  considerable  tracts  unvisited  by  Europeans.  Trustworthy  statistics  of  the  popula- 
tion are  still  lacking.  The  British  Consul  General  in  191  o  considered  5,000,000  to  be  approx- 
imately the  correct  figure.  Fez  had  a  population  of  about  102,000,  Rabat-Salli  47,000, 
Tangier  46,000  (including  12,000  Jews  and  9,000  Europeans),  Tetuan  30,000  (including 
7,000  Jews  and  400  Europeans),  Marrakesh  60,000,  Casablanca  53,000  (induaing  5,500 
Europeans),  Me^uinez  24,000.  The  development  of  the  resources  of  the  empire  haa  been 
retarded  by  the  internal  troubles,  by  the  lack  of  railways,  and  the  absence  of  good  accom- 
modation at  the  ports.  Up  to  the  close  of  191 2  practically  none  of  the  public  works  con- 
templated by  the  Act  of  Aigeciras  (1906)  had  been  begun,  thoug[h  the  survey  for  a  railway 
from  Tangier  to  Fez  was  undertaken.  Only  in  the  Shawia  province  (in  French  occupation 
since  1907)  has  there  been  any  development  in  agriculture  on  modem  lines*  A  2  ft.  gauge 
railway  was  built  (1911-12)  between  Casablanca  and  Rabat. 

The  tot^l  trade  of  Morocco  in  1910  was  valued  at  £6,456,000;  imports  £4,190,000; 
exports  ^2,266,000.    This  was  an  increase  of  £542,000  or  over  9%  on  the  trade  of  1909, 
but  this  increase  was  due  entirely  to  greater  trade  with  Melilla  and  on  the  Algerian-Morocco 
frontier,  the  trade  at  the  ports  being  £573,000  less  than  in  1909  and  £745,000  less  than  in 
1908.    The  decline  was  largely  attributable  to  shortage  in  the  harvest,  tor  Morocco  being 
a  purely  agricultural  and  pastoral  country  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  depends  on 
the  harvest.     Barley,  oxen  and  sheep,  skins  and  hides,  wool,  almonds  and  eg^s  constitute 
their  main  exports.     At  the  ports  (Melilla  excepted)  the  imports,  of  which  textiles  and  food 
stuffs  are  the  chief,  totalled  m  value  in  1910  £2,468,000,  a  decrease  of  some  12  %  compared 
with  1900.    The  decline  was  more  apparent  than  resd  as  since  1900  a  new  method  of  levying 
duty  makes  the  average  value  of  goods  imported  considerably  less  than  in  former  years. 
The  exports  in  1910  were  valued  at  £i,575,ooo  which  compares  with  £1,807,000  in  1909. 
The  trade  on  the  Algerian  frontier  was  valued  at  £1,001,000  in  1910,  an  increase  of  48  %  over 
the  previous  year.     By  this  route  two- thirds  of  the  exports  consist  of  live  stock.     In  return 
the  Moors  buy  sugar,  tea  (more  drunk  in  Morocco  than  coffee),  flour  and  cotton  and 
woollen  goods.    Taking  the  whole  trade  of  Morocco  the  British  percentage  fell  from  39.6 
in  1908  to  24.7  in  1910;  the  French  percentage  increased  from  36.6  in  1908  to  41. 8  in  1910; 
the  German  ciercentage  (which  had  been  14.  i  in  1907)  decreased  from  10.9  in  1908  to  9.8 
in  1910;  the  Spanish  percentage  rose  from  5.3  in  1908  to  17.1  in  1910.    These  four  countries 
take  between  them  over  93%  of  the  external  trade  of  Morocco.    A  Franco-Italian  dedara* 
tion  of  October  28,  191^  assured  to  Italy^  most  favoured  nation  treatment  in  Morocco. 

The  customs  revenue  at  the  ports  (since  19 10  under  European  control)  is  from  £400,* 
000  to  £500,000  a  year.     In  191 2  the  external  indebtedness  was  £12,250,000. 

See  Louis  Gentil,  Le  Mafoc  Physique  (Paris,  1912),  an  authoritative  work;  Morocco* 
No.  4  (1911),"  a  British  (Blue  book,  gives  the  text  of  recent  treaties  (London,  iQii); 
"L'Afrioue  Fran^ise"  (Paris,  monthly),  the  official  organ  of  the  Comit^  du  Maroc;  £.  D. 
Morel,  Morocco  tn  Diplomacy  (London,  1912);  Dr.  R.  Kerr,  Morocco  After  Twenty- Five 
Years  (London,  1912);  D.  Mackenzie,  The  Khalifate  of  the  West,  (London,  191 1);  Von  Otto 
C.  Artbauer,  KreuzundOuerdurch  Marohko  (Stuttgart,  191 1);  P.  Aibin,  Le  " Coup" d'Agadir 
(Paris,  1912),  and  the  British  Consular  reports.  {F.  R.  Cama.) 
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Papuhiion, — The  resident  population  of  Norway  in  1910  (Dec.  i)  was  2,392,698, 
or  roughly  an  increase  of  150,000  since  1900.  The  chief  reasons  of  the  sraallness  of  this 
growth  are  the  heavy  emigration  to  the  United  States  (190,000  persons)  during  the 
period,  and  the  declining  birth  rate.  The  largest  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
northern,  south-eastern  and  Trondhjem  districts,  coinciding  practically  with  the  de- 
velopment of  industrial  enterprise,  while  in  the  midland  peasant  districts  and  the 
coast  districts  in  the  south  the  population  is  stationary  or  declining. 

Since  1905  tourist  traffic  has  developed  beyond  all  previous  records.  A  great  num- 
ber of  new  hotels  have  been  opened,  new  and  more  modern  conveyances  have  been  sup- 
plied including  a  number  of  motor  cars,  and  on  several  lakes  motor  boats  have  been 
introduced.  The  number  of  tourists  is  roughly  put  down  at  50,000  per  annum,  and  the 
money  brought  into  the  country  from  this  traffic  is  about  £1,000,000. 

Railways, — ^Since  the  completion  ol  the  Christiania-Bergen  trunk  line  [Bergensbanen) 
Sn  the  autumn  of  1909  only  a  few  new  lines  of  minor  importance  have  been  opened  for  traffic. 
The  total  length  of  Norwegian  railways  is  now  about  1920  miles,  1620. of  which  are  owned 
by  the  State.     In  1908  the  Storthing  passed  a  new  railway  scheme  for  the  construction  ol 

*  Sec  £.  B.  xix,  799  et  seq. 
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niitway»  at  a  total  length  of  320  miles.  1  n  1910  Norway  got  her  first  electric  railway,  belong- 
ing to  a  prlTate  compaav,  but  electric  traction  is  to  be  further  expanded*  the  important  line 
between  Christiania  and  Drammen  being  actually  rebuilt  for  electric  traffic. 

Agriculture. — According  to  the  latest  official  statistics  (1907}  the  agricultural  area 
amounts  to  2 . 2  million  acres  and  the  area  suitable  for  agriculture  to  some  820,000  acres. 
Since  1907  at  least  some  30,000  acres  have  been  laid  under  the  plough,  the  percentage  being 
greatest  in  West  and  North  Norway.  The  characteristic  feature  in  Norwegian  agriculture 
within  the  last  decade  has  been  the  constant  increase  of  small  freeholders,  having  for  their 
specialty  the  cultivation  of  root-crops  and  breeding  of  cattle.  The  implements  may  gen- 
erally be  described  as  thoroughly  modern.  The  export  value  of  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  1 91 1,  chiefly  hay,  butter  and  condensed  and  sterilized  milk  and  cream,  was  about 
j( If 800,000.    The  produce  of  an  average  agricultural  year  may  be  valued  at  £ii,ooo,ooo. 

Forestry. — The  total  area  of  forests  is  approximately  2,750  sq.  m.,  with  a  value  of  about 
£30,000,000.  Upwards  of  61.  J.  per  cent  ol  the  forests  are  grown  with  pine  and  fir  trees. 
Next  to  agriculture  forestry  ranks  highest  from  a  national  economic  point  of  view,  the  export 
value  of  its  products  for  the  last  ten  years  being  annually  more  tnan  £4,000,000,  besides 
what  iS'Conaamed  at  home.  During  the  last  decade  forestry  has  made  important  progress, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  scientific  efforts  of  the  Norwegian  Forest  Association  (1898),  which, 
within  the  last  five  years  only,  has  had  annually  planted  between  10  and  12  millions  of  new 
trees.  It  is  still,  however,  the  general  opinion  among  forest  experts  in  Norway  that  the 
amount  of  annual  lumbering  exceeds  the  increase  in  the  natural  growth  of  the  trees. 

Fisheries.-^iJp  to  the  close  of  the  19th  century  the  Norwegian  fisheries  generally  retained 
the  character  of  coast  fisheries  which  they  had  had  for  centuries.  Since  then  an  enormous 
change  has  taken  place.  The  great  bank  fishery,  carried  on  with  fishing  steamers  and  motor 
vessels  chiefly  from  Aalesund  (about  14,000  inhabitants),  though  initiated  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  centurv,  is  chiefly  a  development  of  the  last  decade.  The  same  remark  also 
applies  to  some  other  important  fisheries.  At  the  same  time  the  great  coast  fisheries  have 
been  thoroughly  modernized  as  to  outfittings,  implements,  etc.  The  Norwegian  fishing 
fleet  consists  at  present  of  about  Ia.ooo  modern  vessels,  including  183  steamers  with  an 
approximate  value  of  £1,600,000.  Along  with  these  practical  reforms,  by  which  the  Nor- 
wegian fisheries  are  now  extending  over  greater  areas  than  formerly,  energetic  efforts  have 
been  made  and  are  being  continued  to  improve  the  methods  for  the  utilization  and  the 

fireparation  of  the  produce,  its  transport,  etc.,  the  result  bein^  a  great  expansion  of  the  trade, 
n  191 X  the  value  of  the  exports  of  fishery  was  estimated  at  i5,400,ooo  as  against  £2,700,000 
in  1901.  An  important  whaling  industry  has  since  1906  been  developed  in  the  distant  waters 
of  the  South  Atlantic.  At  the  end  of  191 1  the  number  of  Norwegian  whaling  companies  was 
about  50,  with  a  share  capital  of  £1 ,800,000,  the  profits  for  the  season  of  191 1  being  estimated 
at  about  £800,000. 

Mining. — ^The  oldest  and  most  important  branch  of  the  mining  industry  is  the  working 
of  copper  ore  and  sulphuric  pyrites.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  within  no  distant  future  the 
working  of  iron  ore  will  become  the  principal  mining  industry  of  the  country.  This  is 
partly  because  of  the  extensive  deposits  of  iron,  chiefly  in  North  Norway,  estimated  by 
official  experts  at  175  million  tons,  yielding  about  100  million  tons  of  iron,  partly  because  of 
the  rapid  development  of  the  electrolytic  methods  for  the  melting  of  iron  ore,  three  important 
plants  having  actually  been  laid  down  for  this  industry.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  the 
mining  industry  for  1911  amounts  to  about  £700,000  as  compared  with  £200,000  in  1901. 
In  connection  with  the  mining  industry  must  also  be  mentioned  the  manufacture  of  nitrate 
of  calcium,  which  is  gradually  developing  into  an  important  industry. 

Manufactures. — During  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century  Norway  became  more  and 
more  of  a  manufacturing  country,  the  number  of  plants  with  more  than  100  hands  having 
increased  from  149  in  1900  to  220  in  1909.  Dunng  the  same  period  the  total  number  of 
hands  increased  trom  80,000  to  105,000.  About  34  per  cent  of  the  plants  are  owned  by 
|oint  stock  companies  with  a  fully  paid-up  capital  of  about  £16,000,000,  61  per  cent  of  which 
18  Norwegian  and  39  per  cent  foreign  investment* 

Shipping  and  Commerce. — ^Since  1900  the  Norwegian  mercantile  fleet  has  been  rapidly 
I^ssing  from  sail  to  steam.  In  1910  Norway  had  1738  steamers  and  1205  sailing  vessels, 
with  a  gross  tonnage  of  respectively  1,470,385  and  685,072.  Besides  the  sea-goin^  fleet 
there  was  a  fleet  of  104  motor  vessels  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  5,500,  chiefly  employed  m  the 
fishing  trade.  The  total  value  of  the  merchant  fleet  is  estimated  at  £17,000,000  and  the 
annual  profits  to  the  country  at  about  £5,500,000.  The  total  personnel  is  about  37,000, 
20  per  cent  being  supposed  to  be  foreigners.  In  1910  Norway  was  owning  4.5  per  cent  of 
the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  world.  The  value  of  imports  has  increased  from  £17,000,000 
in  1901  to  £26,000,000  in  191 1,  and  the  exports  within  the  same  period  from  £8,900,000  to 
£16,600,000,  the  latter  increase  being  chiefly  due  to  the  number  ot  new  commercial  products 
within  recent  years,  among  them  nitrate  of  calcium  and  condensed  milk  and  cream.  Great 
Britain  and  (jermany  are  still  the  eountries  principally  trading  with  Norway,  the  former 
taking  the  majority  of  her  exports,  the  latter  supplying  most  of  ner  imports.  The  statistics 
of  the  last  three  years,  however,  show  a  growing  tendency  to  reverse  these  figures 

Ccvemmeni, — ^The  only  important  change  in  the  system  of  parliamentary  governmen*' 
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(seie  E.B,  xix,  ^4)  within  the  ladt  few  yeara  is  that,  by  a  measuic  adopted  by  die  Stortluiis 
in  1910,  the  members  (numbering  123)  instead  of  being  paid  at  a  rate  <ji  13s.  ^d.  a  day  dur- 
ing session  have  a  fixed  salary  of  £166  for  the  session  irrespectively  of  its  length  and  in  addi- 
tion to  their  travelling  expenses. 

Finance,  etc. — Since  1^05  the  Norwegian  state  budget  has  been  divided  into-  two  chief 
sections,  one  embracing  the  ordinary,  the  other  the  extraordinary  revenue  and  expenditure. 
The  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  two  last  financial  years  (by  a  measure  adopted 
by  the  Storthing  in  1907  the  financial  year  was  altered  from  April-March  to  Jaly-June) 
were  respectively  £6,100,000  and  £6,600,000.  In  191 1  the  Storthing  passed  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  by  which  Norway  is,  under  ordinary  conditions,  to  have  a  fixed  unassail- 
able reserve  of  £2,222;222. 

Army  and  Navy.^— In  1909  the  Storthing  passed  an  army  bill  (in  force  since  Jan.  i,  1911) 
by  which  the  former  organization  of  the  army  was  entirely  changed.  Instead  of  the  old 
divisions  (£.  B.  xix,  805)  the  conscripts  by  the  new  division  are  enlisted  in  two  units,  the  line 
(12  years)  and  the  militia  or  reserve  (8  years),  the  total  service  being  20  years.  Besides 
these  two  units  there  is  a  second  reserve  {landstcrm)^  including  all  men  from  the  i8th  to 
the  50th  year  of  age.  In  war  every  man  is  liable  to  service  from  the  i8th  to  the  55th  year 
of  age.  The  country  is  divided  into  47  conscription  districts  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  infantry  battalions.  When  the  new  organization  is  worked  out  in  all  details  Norway  will 
be  able  to  raise  an  army  of  about  115,000  men.  The  military  budget  shows,  an  annual 
expenditure  of  about  £800,000.  The  navy  has  been  increased  by  a  submarine  and  two  de- 
stroyers. For  the  summer  of  1912  the  Storthing  voted  the  necessary  means  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  battleships  and  one  submarine,  two  submarines  being  in  construction. 

Local  Government. — Norway  is  divided  into  61  town  communes  and  589  rural  communes, 
the  former  being  administered  by  councils  numbering  from  20  to  84  members,  the  latter 
by  councils  of  12  to  48  members.  The  electoral  period  is  three  years.  In  1910  the  elec- 
toral franchise  for  local  county  election  was  extended  to  women  on  the  same  conditioas  as 
for  tnen,  the  suffrage  being  thereby  made  universal  for  both  sexes  in  municipal  affairs. 

Principal  Towns. — In  1899  Christ iania  began  to  suffer  from  a  reaction  after  some  years' 
extraordinary  growth,  arid  the  result  of  a  disproportionate  development  was  an  economic 
crisis  which  made  the  population  decline  and  for  some  years  held  the  city  paralysed.  In 
1905  the  pressure  began  to  give  way,  and  since  then  the  progress  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
the  increasing  importance  of  the  city  having  chiefly  manifested  itself  in  the  extensive  port 
and  railway  arrangements  for  the  rapidly  growing  traffic.  The  population  has  again  in- 
creased, being  at  the  municipal  census  of  1912  (Feb.  i)  247,5^8.  In  the  period  1906-1911 
the  esrimated  value  of  the  imports  of  Christlania  increased  from  £7,500,000  to  £11,400,000, 
and  her  exports  from  £2,060,000  to  £2,700,000.  At  present  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  and 
16  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  Norway  are  forwarded  via  Christiania. 

The  development  of  Bergen  during  the  past  decade,  although  generally  satisfactory, 
especially  since  1906,  has  not  been  so' rapid  as  in  other  leading  towns  of  Norway.  The 
population  was  in  191 2  (Feb.  1)  77,983.  The  chief  event  in  the  histoiy  of  Bergen  within 
recent  years  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  railway  connection  with  Christiania  in  190^. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  imports  of  Bergen,  which  in  1906  was  about  £3,300,000,  had  in 
Ipil  increased  to  £4,100,000,  and  the  value  of  her  exports  within  the  same  period  from 
about  £1,500  000  to  £3.300.000. 

The  population  of  Trondhjem  increased  between  1900  and  19 10  by  more  than  7,000, 
being  45,228  in  19^0  (Dec.  i).  Her  importance  as  an  exporting  town  has  been  established 
on  a  broader  basis  than  ever,  and  extensive  port  works  are  being  executed  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  the  traffic.  The  chief  event  in  the  recent  history  of  the  town  has  been  the 
opening  of  the  Technic  Academy  m  1 9 16.  The  estimated  value  of  the  imports  of  Trondhjem 
increased  from  about  £1,600,000  in  T906  to  £2,ooo<>oooin  191 1,  and  the  value  of  her  exports 
for  the  same  period  from  £95O,00()  to  £1 ,300,000. 

Stavanger  has  become  the  leading  town  of  Norway  in  the  canning  industry  and  thecentre 
of  her  exportation  of  tinned  foods.  The  population  rose  in  190Q-10  by  about  7,000, 
being  37,118  in  1910  (Dec.  i).  The  estimated  value  of  the  imports  increased  from  £700,000 
in  i^  to  £1,300,000  in  191 1  and  the  exports  from  £470,000  to  £900,000. 

Recent  Political  History, — By  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  with  Sweden  in  1905  the 
national  conflict  between  the  two  great  political  parties  of  Norway  (Conservatives  and 
Liberals)  came  to  an  end  for  ever.  The  constitutional  differences  having  in  all  essential 
points  been  settled  in  1884,  the  country  was  left  free  to  grapple  with  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic questions  of  the  time.  .  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  questions — ^in  fact  the 
pivot  of  Norwegian  politics  in  1906-ia — ^was  the  so-called  "Concession-case,"  *♦£.  the 
right, of  foreigners  as  well  as  natives  to  hold  by  government  concession  real  property  in 
Korway,  especially  forests,  mines  and  waterfalls.  At  the  geriefal  elections  of  1906,  at 
which  was  retimed  a  Liberal  majority  pf  77  against  36  Conservatives  and  to  Socialists, 
'^he  **  Cenceasionhcase"  liad  not  yet  come  decisively  to  the  fronts  iDut  during  th^  second 
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half  of  1906  and  the  first  half  of  1907  it  quickly  grew  in  importancei  and  it  gradually 
became  obvious  that  it  was  about  to  cause  a  split  in  the  great  Liberal  majority^ 

In  October  1907  M.  Michelsen  (b.  1857)  withdrew  from  public  life,  his  government 
behig  reconstructed  by  M.  Ldvland  (b.  1848),  foreign  minister  of  the  Michelsen  adminis- 
tration. During  the  subsequent  six  months  the  split  in  the  Liberal  majority  became 
more  and  more  obvious^  and  finally  led  to  a  rupture  into  ''Consolidated  Left"  and 
"Liberal  Left,"  the  former  name  being,  however,  practically  dropped  in  rgiz.  In 
the  spring  of  1908  M.  Ldvland's  administration,  backed  up  by  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Liberal  Left,  was  driven  to  resign  by  the  opposition  of  the  Lefts  and  the  Socialists,  who, 
though  not  acting  in  co-operation  like  the  two  other  parties — a  distinction  which  has 
been  kept  up  ever  sinc&-**agreed  as  to  stronger  "  Concession  rules  "  than  those  em^ 
bodied  in  a  bill  submitted  by  the  Ldvland  government,  A  new  government  was  sub- 
sequently formed  by  the  radical  leader  M.  Gunnar  Knudsen  (b.  1848),  whose  government 
will  for  ever  be  memorable  for  the  Concession  Acts  of  1909,  chiefly  the  work  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Johan  Castberg  (b.  1862).  These  laws,  concerning  (i)  water- 
fsdls,  mines  and  other  real  property^  and  (2)  forests^  were  sharply  opposed  on  the  pre- 
liminary stages  by  the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberal  Left,  as  top -strong  an  encroach- 
ment upon  private  property. 

At  the  general  elections  of  ^909  a  new  Storthing  was  returned  containing  63  Conser- 
vatives and  Liberal  Left,  47  Riidicals,  11  Socialists  and  a  Independents,  as  against  57 
Radicals,  50  Conservatives  and  Liberal  Left,  xo  Socialists  and  6  Independents  during 
the  latter  half  ol  the  past  session.  When  the  new  Storthing  met  in  January  1910  M, 
Gunnar  Knudsen  tendered  the  resignation  of  the  ministry.  WoUert  Konow  (b.  1845), 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Left,  then  formed  a  cabinet  consisting  of  Liberal  Lefts  and  Cou" 
servatives,  the  former  party  being  in  a  majority  within  the  government,  although  the 
latter  were  in  the  majority  in  the  Storthing.  This  caused  friction  between  the  two  allied 
parties,  which  ultimately  brought  about  a  crisis  resulting  in  the  resignation  of  M.  Kouqw 
and  some  of  his  Liberal  colleagues  (Feb.  191 2).  The  government  was  reconstructed 
by  M.  Bratlie  (b.  1856),  with  the  Conservatives  as  the  chief  element.  Among  the 
members  of  the  Konow  administration  who  passed  into  the  Bratlie  Cabinet  was  the 
Foreign  Minister  M.  J.  Irgens  (b.  1869),  formerly  Norwegian  minister  in  London. 
When  M.  Bratlie  became  Premier  he  had  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Storthing'  (mem- 
bers of  the  government  having  no  seat  in  the  House  by  the  mandate  of  the  electors), 
and  was  replaced  by  the  vice^deputy  member  *  Mile.  Anna  Rogstad  (b.  1854),  who  in 
191 1  had  been  in  the  Storthing  for  about  a  fortnight  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
M*  Bratlie.  The  case  attracted  general  notice,  as  Mile.  Rogstad  was  the  first  female 
representative  in  any  independent  National  Assembly, — outside  that  of  Finland,  which 
admitted  women  in  1907. 

The  chief  laws  passed  under  the  Konow  administration  were  an  amendment  to  the 
Municipal  Act  making  the  municipal  suffrage  universal  for  VfOfnen  as  well  as  men,  a 
new  Concession  act  (191 1),  and  a  new  municipal  taxation  act  (19 11). 

Second  'only  in  importance  to  conflicts  over  the  "  Concession-case "  in  recent 
politics  must  be  mentioned  the  continuance  of  the  "  maal "  controversy  (see  £.  B.  xiX| 
818),  f.e.  the  effort  to  create  an  entirely  independent  Norwegian  literary  language  based 
upon  the  peasant  dialect  (landsmaal),  descended  from  the  old  Norse,  in  place  of  the 
Dano-Norwegian  rigsmaal.  Generally  speaking  the  rigsmaal  and  the  landsmaal  have 
their  respective  partisans  and  opponents  in  all  the  political  camps.  From  a  party  point 
of  view,  however,  the  Conservatives  and  Liberal  Left  must  be  described  as  the  rigsmaal 
and  the  Left  and  the  Labour  DemocTats  as  the  landsmaal  party,  the  Socialists  being  as 
a  party  indifferent  to  the  question. 

At  the  general  elections  of  1912  (Oct.  21),  out  of  61  candidates  returned  on  the  first 
ballots  37  Radicals  (Left  and  Labour  Democrats)  were  returned,  ^9  Socialists  (or.Labour 

*  In  Nonvay  every  member  of  the  Storthing  has  a  "vice-deputy  member/*  elected  in 
the  same  way  and  at  the  same  time.  This  vice>deputy  has  to  sit  in  place  of  the  actual  mem- 
ber if  he  is  prevented  from  attending  through  illness,  etc.,  or  is  included  in  the:government. 
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Party),  and  15  Conservatives  and  Liberal  Left, — ^these  being  now  t&e  names  under 
which  parties  are  divided.  At  the  second  ballots  (Nov.  4  for  towns  and  Nov.  xi  for 
country  districts)  the  Radical  wave  which  had  already  manifested  itself  practically 
swept  the  country ^  the  final  results  being  76  Radicals  (Left  76^  Labour  Democrats  6), 
24  Conservatives  and  Libetul  Left,  and  33  Sociahsts.  The  Government,  however, 
dedded  to  remain  in  office  till  the  Storthing  met  in  January  1913.  The  new  Storthing 
contained  no  woman,  the  few  female  vice-deputies  who  were  candidates  for  some  of  the 
Christiania  seats  being  beaten  with  their  male  colleagues;  there  were  no  women  candi- 
dates  elsewhere  either  as  regular  members  or  as  vice-deputies. 

The  rai)id  industrial  development  of  the  country  during  the  past  six  3rears  has  often 
brought  about  friction  between  workers  and  employers,  resulting  in  numerous  strikes 
and  lockouts.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  191 1,  when  a  number  of  agreements  as 
to  conditions  and  payment  of  labour  expired  which  were  only  renewed  after  protracted 
negotiations  and  in  some  cases  very  serious  coniiicts.  The  most  important  of  these 
conflicts,  which  created  general  notice  not  only  witliin  but  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
country,  originated  in  the  Mining  Industry.  The  agreements  within  that  industry 
expired  on  January  1, 191 1.  On  October  34, 1910  negotiations  were  opened^  but  resulted 
in  a  strike,  no  agreement  being  arrived  at.  During  the  following  spring  the  Employers' 
Association  tried  to  induce  the  Norwegian  Workmen's  Association  to  prevail  upon  the 
striking  miners  to  resume  work,  but  when  the  latter  Association  refused  to  do  so  the 
Employers'  Association  subsequently  declared  lockout  against  the  organised  workers, 
commencing  with  the  workers  in  the  wood  pulp,  cellulose  and  paper  miUs^  and  subse* 
quently  including  the  iron  industry,  until  32,000  workers  or  about  one  third  of  all 
Norwegian  workers  were  left  unemployed.  The  conflict  was  finally  settled  on  August 
23,  1 911  by  special  mediation.  In  the  same  way  was  also  settled  an  important  strike 
in  the  summer  of  191 3  embracing  the  steamship  engineers  and  stokers,  which  at  first 
seemed  likely  to  bring  about  a  deadlock  in  the  regular  coast  traffic.  These  conflicts 
have  brought  about  a  growing  interest  in  the  estaUishment  of  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion courts  for  the  settlement  of  labour  disputes. 

Among  important  recent  national  events  mention  must  be  made  of  the  centenary 
of  the  University  of  Christiania  (Sept.  2,  19x1),  which  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
country  and  Resulted  in  a  national  subscription  to  the  University  of  about  £40,000. 

Authorities, — The  chief  source  of  statistical  information  is  N&rges  officielte  Sfatistik  (i86l-> 
TOi  i)  with  a  complete  record  on  essential  subjects  of  economic  and  social  interest.  Amiemes 
okonamiske  TUstand^  official  publication  (last  volume  1 900-1905),  gives  a  quinquennial 
Bummary  of  the  economic  and  social  development  of  all  towns  and  counties  in  Norway. 
For  Christiania  see  also  Kristiania,  Beretning  om  den  okonomiske  Titstand  (quiiiquenilial, 
last  edition  1906-10,  published  1912).  For  the  commercial  development  of  Bergen  and 
other  towns,  Norses  handkalender  (puDlished  every  third  year,  last  edition  1911-12)  may  be 
recommended.  J.  V.  Heiberg's  Unionens  Opldsning  igo$  (iSK>6)  is  a  complete  collection  of 
all  official  documents  bearing  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  with  Sweden.  The  stand- 
ard work  in  Norwegian  history  within  recent  years  is  Norges  JSistarie,  Exhibited  to  the  Nor- 
wegian People,  by  A.  Bugge,  E.  Hertsberg,  Osc.  Alb.  Tohnsen,  Yngvar  Nielsen,  J.  E.  Sars, 
and  A.  Taranger  (loio,  not  completed),  of  which  6  half-volumes  have  appeared,  embracing 
the  following  periods:  Period  before  about  800  A.D.;  about  800-1030;  1537-1388;  1588-1660; 
166(^1746  and  1 884-1 905.  (S.  C.  Hammer.) 

PERSIA^ 

Neither  the  concession  of  a  ^'constitution  "  in  1906,  nor  the  abdication  of  Sultan 
iMohamed  Ali  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Sultan  Ahmad  Mirza  (b.  1896)  in  July  1909, 
availed  to  bring  order  into  the  Persian  chaos.  The  history  of  Persia  from  the  opening 
of  the  new  national  council  or  Mejliss  (Majlis)  in  Movemb^er  1,909  is  indeed  one  of  pro- 
gressive anardiy.  The  actual  events  are  disconnected  and  in  many  cases  individually 
unimportant^  but  their  cumulative  effect  is  evidence  of  the  gradual  paralysis  of  the  cen- 
tral government*  The  root  cause  of  this  paralysis  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  It  lay  in  the 
mability  of  the  Mejliss  to  work  with  the  Cabinet.     Votes  of  censure  followed  bard  upon 

*  See  E.  B.  xn,  187-202,  244-5.  * 
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the  news  of  fttty  unsatisfactory  incident,  ant!  the  Executive  was  tlius  made  impotent 
whenever  it  Was  required  to  act  with  vigour. 

The  leading  figures  in  the  Government  which  faced  the  MejUss  in  the  autumn  of  1 909 
were  the  Premier,  Sipahdar,  and  the  Minister  of  War,  Satdar^i- Assad — 'thanks  to  whom 
DiMcaHka  ^^^  er-Shah  had  beta  expelied  from  Persia  in  September.  The  Cabinet 
orih9  '  programme  laid  emphasis  on  the  need  of  restoring  order  after  the  revohi^ 
22*2"  tion.  -But  neither  police  nor  troops  could  bemaintained  without  mon^,  and 
^^^*  the  government  at  once  attempted  to  obtain  an  advance  of  £500,000  from 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Then  their  difficulties  began.  The  Mejiiss  was  divided 
into  two  groups,  of  which  the  larger,  known  as  the  moderates,  was  prepared  to  Work 
with  the  government.  But  the  smaller,  or  extremist  group,  was  ammated  by  the  most 
violent  feeling  against  -Russia — feeling  to  which  it  did  not  fail  to  give  noisy  expression. 
This  group  secured  representation  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  eventually  in 
the  Cabinet.  It  wad  thus  able  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  all-important  joint  loan, 
and  at  the  end  Of  four  months  the  MejUss  had  really  done  nothing  except  harass  the 
Cabinet  and  provide  itself  with  a  debating  hall  fitted  up  in  luxurious  fashion. 
'  The  progress  of  the  loan  negotiations  i^  thus  linked  up  on  the  one  side  with  political 
intrigues  in  Teheran,  and  bnthe  other  with  the  situation  in  the  provinces  of  Azerbaijan 

and  Pars  and  with  the  consequent  activity  of  Russia  and  Britain.  The 
'**UjJ**' **  triple  thread  will  be  dfscemed  in  the  following  narrative.  It  opens  with 
oorth,  ^  serious  piece  of  news  which  reached  Teheran  on  Novcttaber  25th,  ten  days 

after  the  opening  of  the  Mejiiss.  M.  Passek,  the  Russian  Consul-General 
at  Bushire,  who  was  travelling  to  his  post  together  with  his  subordinate,  was  attacked 
by  tribesmen  on  the  road.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Bill,  the  British  tepresentative  at 
Shiraz,  reported  a  difficult  situation  in  the  town,  while  the  general  authority  of  the 
Governor  of  Pars  was  threatened  by  Kashgais  under  Soulet-ed-Dowleh,  with  whom 
the  government  vaiiily  negotiated.  By  the  end  of  November  the  road  from  Ispahan 
was  closed  and  the  position  had  become  critical;  Consular  reports  of  robberies  fill  the 
recofd  of  the  early  months  of  19 10,  until  at  last,  on  April  15th,  Mr.  Bill  was  himself 
attacked  by  robbers  and  two  Indian  sowars  were  killed.  A  strong  British  note  was  at 
once  presented.  Meanwhile  matters  had  been  going  ill  in  the  north.  In  November 
1909  Sattar  Khan,  the  representative  of  the  new  government,  was  driven  out  of  Ardebil 
by  adherents  of  the  ex-Shah  under  Rahim  Khan.  Russian  troops  were  sent  to  restore 
order,  and  a  force  under  Yeprim,  the  Armenian  Chief  of  Police,  came  up  from  Teheran. 
Yeprim,  a  capable  man,  acted  with  comparative  vigour,  and  by  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary Rahim  Khan  had  fled  across  the  frontier.  The  extremists  in  the  Assembly  believed 
that  he  owed  his  life  to  Russian  protection,  and  the  Prime  Minister  resigned.  This 
resignation  was  withdrawn,  but  its  effect  on  affairs  in  the  north  was  most  unfortunate. 
Sattar  Khan  and  Bagher  Khan,  who  were  joteed  by  Yeprim's  men,  gave  rein  to  their 
natiOnalisni,  and  were  reported  to  be  contemplating  an  attack  on  Russian  banks  in 
Tabriz.  St.  Petersburg  took  the  alarm  and  Teheran  hurriedly  recalled  the  patriots. 
But  it  was  not  until  March  19th,  ten  days  later,  that  they  left  for  the  capital. 

In  such  circumstances  the  progress  of  the  loan  negotiations  could  not  be  smooth. 
The  British  Government  knocked  £100,000  off  the  sum  demanded,  but  was  otherwise 

willing  to  lend.  The  Russians  concurred,  and  in  February  1910,  Just  when 
n^  hMa  the  situation  in  the  north  was  most  difficult,  the  two  Powers^  submitted  their 
a^tudaiiamM^  conditions.    They  included  demands  that  the  programme  of  expenditure 

should  be  submitted  to  the  ^t wo  legations,  and  that  French  officials  should 
be  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance.'  A  month  later  the  Minister  of  Finance  expressed 
the  view  that  the  Mejiiss  would  be  certain  to  reject  thcfee  terms,  and  an  alternative 
project  for  raising  a  loan  from  another  sduYce  was- vetoed  by  the  two  Powets.  The  dead- 
lock continued  for  a  month,  when  the  Cabinet  Wtts  reconstructed.  More  time  was  wasted 
by  the  House  toying  with  the  idea  6f  an  internal  loan,  but  at  last,  towards  the  end  of 
May,  the  appointment  pf  foreign  advises  Was  acceptied  in  principle.  The  legations 
reported  that  circumstances  had  changed  for  the  better,- but  a  week  afterwards  all  w^" 
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confusion  dgain.  A  Russian  officer  of  Persian  extraction  started  a  movement  ia  Azer- 
baijan in  favour  of  the  ex-Shah.  The  Russians  captured  the  rebel  at  once,  \x\xt  the 
Nationalists  were  not  to  be  pacified.  Matters  went  froip.  faiad  to  worse.  In  June  there 
was  trouble  in  Tabriz,  followed  by  Russian  action.  At  the  end  ol  the  same  month  the 
unrest  in  the  south  grew  more  acute,  spread  to  Kermansh^,  and  found  expression  in 
damage  to  the  telegraph.  The  British  issued  further  warnings,. ,  Th^  Nattionalists  put 
all  the  blame  on  the  Cabimet,  which  they  turned  out  of  office  on  Ju|y  i2tjh*  Four  days 
later  a  political  murder  was  committed  in  Teheran.  The  two  Khans  from  the  north  had 
reached  the  capital,  and  a  serious  outbreak  appeared  imminent.    ■■■'■■.. 

On  receipt  of  this  news  Sir  Edward  Grey  suggested  an  immediate  and  unconditional 
advance  of  money.^  Taken  six  months  earlier  this  step  might  perhaps  have  saved  the 
situation.  But  in  July  the  British  representative  (Six  G.  Barclay)  had  to  report  that 
such  a  proposal  would  only  convince  the  Nationalists  that  the  two  Powers  were  schem- 
ing to  put  financial  fetters  on  Persia.  Besides,  £400,000  would  no  longer  suffice.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  accordingly  fell  back  on  warnings  tp  Persia  and  an  appeal  to  the  Russians 
to  support  strong  action.  Happily  the  danger  w^s  averted  by  promptitude  in  Teheran. 
The  A^nistry  formed  in  the  last  week  in  July  was  a  coalition  Government,  with  National- 
ists in  charge  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Finance.  But  it  saw  that  the  ultra-patriotic  ele- 
ments must  be  subdued.  Their  disarmament  was  ordered,  and  on  August  7th,  after  fight- 
ing, during  ^hich  Sattar  Khan  wa$  wounded^  the  government  asserted  it^  authority. 

The  effort  exhausted  its  energies.  Besides^  the  health  of  the  Regent,  Asad-id-Mulk, 
had  begun  to  fail,  and  intriguers  were  busy  with  the  question  of  his  successor.  The 
Regent  died  on  September  a^nd,.  and  Nasr-ul-Mulk  was  elected  on  the  fol- 
ScSedf**"'  lowing  day.  The  choice  of  a  moderate  man,  reputed  capable,  was  a  good 
omen.  But  Nasr-ul-Mulk  was  in  Europe,  and  much  was  to  happen  before 
he  reached  Teheran.  In  the  closing  days  of  September  Sir  George  Barclay  telegraphed 
that  nothing  had  been  done  to  tranquillize  the  south.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  had 
resigned  on  the  question  of  Southern  policy,  and  no  successcHT  had  been  appointed.  On 
October  14th,  a  British  ultimatum  was  presented.  Unless  order  was  restored  on  the 
Ispahan-Bushire  road  within  three  months  police  work  would  be  undertaken  by  a. loyal 
force  1,000  to  1,200  strong  under  British  officers  lent  by  the  Government  of  India. 

It  was  high  time  that  action  was  taken,  for  throughout  October  chaos  had  prevailed 
in  the  south,  and  it  had  even  been  necessary  to  land  a  snaall  force  of  British  blue-jackets 
at  Lingab.  The  Persian  Government,  however,  pointed  to  an  increase  in  Customs  re- 
ceipts as  proof  that  things  were  improving,  and  explained  that  the  trouble  was  due  partly 
to  the  presence  of  foreign  troops,  partly  to  lack  of  f imds.  With  this  latter  ar^gum.ent 
the  British  Minister  agreed.    The  need  of  a  loan  was  urgent* 

The  British  ultimatum  had,  as  will  be  seen  below,  considerable  effect  in  Teheran, 
but  it  resulted  in  no  permanent  improvement  in  the  south,  and  the  events  there  may  be 
noted  before  returning  to  the  situation  in  Teheran.  Something,  indeed, 
eveSi'to^'  was  done.  Ni2uun-es-Sultaneh,  who  had  made  a  successful  Governor  of 
tbe  soatb.  Kermanshah,  was  transferred  to  Fars,  and  preparations  were  made  to  send 
a  force  of  2,000  to  3,000  men.to  Shiraz,.  However,  robberies  ceased  to  be 
recorded  after  the  beginning  of  December,  though  the  new  security  was  due  rather,  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather  than  to  the  vigour  of  the  administration,  In  January  the 
British  Government  expressed  itself  fairly  satisfied,  adding,  however,  that  it  would  reo^w 
its  demands  if  need  arose.  The  words  were  not  followed  up,  though  the  need  arose  soon 
enough.  In  March  191 1 ,  the  road  jn^as  again  bloc)^ed,  and  a  little  later  there  was  trouble 
at  Shiraz.  The  troops  were  without  pay.  and  got  out  of  hand.  In  May  1911  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  inquired  with  some  anxiety  whether  Europeans  in  Shiraz  were  safe  ia  case 
the  Shiraz  Consulate  was  attacked,  andtpwaird^  the  end  of  the^same  month  the  British 
Government  TepQFted  prote^s  from  Manche^er  firms  against  the  insecurity  of  the 
roads.  Sir  George  Barclay  did  not  regard  these  protests  as  justified,  and  apart  from  the 
strengthening  of  the  Consular  guards  nothing  more  was  done  ^either  then  or  later.  By 
June  1911  anarchy  again  prevailed,  and  time  br<^ught  no  improvenient*    In  the  autumn 
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of  1913  Kashgais  and  Bakhtiari  closed  the  roads  from  Ispahan  to  the  Gulf,  and  the 
Briti^  Foreign  Secretary  when  questioned  on  the  matter  took  the  view,  that  only  a 
military  occupation  of  the  country — such  as  Britain  was  not  prepared  to  undertake — 
would  bring  relief.  In  default  of  any  official  explanation  regarding  the  jettisoning  of 
the  original  plan  for  policing  under  British  officers,  it  nnast  be  assumed  that  the  intention 
of  the  Foreign  Office  now  was  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  new  Regent  in  his  endeav*- 
oiirs  to  bring  the  extremist  party  to  reason.  But  the  year  191 2  closed  with  a  still  more 
serious  example  of  general  internal  insecurity.    On  December  nth,  grave  news  was 

received  from  Teheran  that  a  small  shooting  i>arty,  consisting  of  two  British 
murder.         officers,  accompanied  by  26  Indian  sowars,  had  been  attacked  by  tribesmen 

near  Shiraz  and  that  one  of  the  officers,  Captain  A.  B.  Eckford,  of  the  39th 
Centra)  India  Horse,  had  been  killed.  The  attack  was  made  by  about  300  of  the  Boer^ 
ahmadis  tribesmen,  and  the  raid  appears  to  have  been  made  for  plunder,  as  some  of  the 
regimental  mtdes  were  carried  off,  also  a  whole  caravan  of  merchandise  proceeding  to 
Bushire.  On  December  13th,  a  strong  British  note  was  presented  to  the  Persian 
Government  by  the  British  Minister,  pointing  out  the  serious  nature  of  the  crime, 
and  asking  for  the  severe  punishment  of  the  tribesmen.  An  ianswer  was  received, 
admitting  the  seriousness  of  the  offence  and  promising  full  reparation. 

To  return  however  to  the  situation  at  Teheran  in  1910.    The  British  ultimatum  of 
October  had  convinced  the  Mejliss  that  a  loan  must  be  raised  at  once.    Only  sev^n 

weeks  after  its  presentation — a  short  interval  as  things  go  ini  Persia — a 
Tebenu,  '     P^^  ^^  discussed  in  open  session,  and  the  necessity  of  some  form  of  foreign 

control  was  properly  emphasised.  The  year  which  had  opened  not  un* 
hopefully  thus  closed  in  gloom  and  confusion.  But  1911  brought  some  improvement, 
possibly  because  rumours  of  the  ex~Shah's  intmded  return,  stirred  the  government  to 
action.  In  its  opening  days  Per»a  applied  to  the  Swedish  Government  for  officers  to 
organise  a  gendarmerie.  This  force  was  originally  intended  for  the  province  of  Fars^ 
but  the  project  was  quickly  amended  to  cover  the  whole  country.  The  <^reat  Powers 
proved  agreeable.  The  Swedes  consented,  and  three  officers^-^who  were  later  jomed  by 
seventeen  colleagues — ^arrived  in  August  191X.  Their  work  has  done  something  to 
mitigate  the  dangers  of  a  deplorable  situation.  In  January  also  application  was  made 
for  five  American  financial  advisers.  On  February  9th,  the  Regent  reached  Teheran. 
It  was  March  before  he  took  the  matter  before  the  Mejliss,  but  in  the  interval  he  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  statesmanlike  speech  he  then  delivered/  He  told  the  House 
that  the  future  rested  with  the  Deputies.  They  must  organise  themselves  into  two 
quite  definite  parties,  must  indicate  their  choice  of  a  Prime  Minister,  and  must  accord 
him  proper  support.  The  advice  was  duly  accepted,  the  Regent's  efforts  to  appease 
anti-Russian  feeling  appeared  successful,  and  a  Cabinet  headed  by  Sipahdar  again  as^ 
sumed  office  after  receiving  full  promises  in  advance  from  the  Mejliss.  Russia  did  whiU: 
she  could  to  give  the  new  government  a  chance.  The  debt  to  the  Banque  d'Escompte 
was  consolidated,  and  the  Russian  force  withdrawn  from  Kasvin.  Applicaticn  was  then 
made  to  the  Imperial  Bank  for  advance  on  a  loan,  and  on  May  8th  the  contract,  was 
signed,  after  Nationalist  protest.  The  nominal  sum  was  £1,250^000,  but  debt  had  to  ht 
repaid,  and  only  a  little  over  ^£400,000  was  actually  netted. 

Four  days  later  the  Americans  reached  Teheran.    The  American  Misdon  was 
headed  by  Mr.  Morgan  Shuster,  who  had  had  experience  of  Customs  work  in  Cuba  and 

the  Philippines.  He  held  the  appointment  of  Treasiurer-General,  and  dur^- 
Mr,  ShuMier  ing  the  greater  part  of  his  stay  in  Teheran  had  the  services  of  three  Ameri^ 
im  «A9p»,        can  assistants.    His  contract  was  for  three  years,  but  he  resigned  after 

eight  months.  Mr.  Shuster  was  capable  and  keen,  and  his  arrangements 
for  the  collection  of  revenue  were  probably  sound.  Unfortunately  he  cherished  idea^ 
about  the  political  regeneration  of  the  country  which  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
Great  Powers,  and  he  forgot  that  it  was  really  to  their  agitation  that  he  ow^d  hk  ap- 
pointment at  all.  He  considered  himself  the  servant  of  the  Persian  people,  a  view 
which  in  practice  involved  co-operation  witlh  the  Nationalists.    In  this  way  he  c^ 
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upon  himself  the  inevitable  hostility  of  Russia,  without  ever  reah^ng^  it  would  appear, 
that  a  Power  to  which  Persia  was  heavily  in  debt  would  necessadly  be  alarmed  by  the 
fact  that  a  vigorous  anti-Russian  had  assumed  contr<^  of  the  Persian  finances.  Ignor- 
ing the  realities  of  the  situation,  which  needed  a  delicate  adjustment  of  British  and 
Russian  relations  with  Persia,  Mr.  Shuster  acted  ^n  the  diplomatic  fiction  of  Persian 
independence.  The  conditions  of  Persian  government,  which  provided  bim  with  an 
ineffective  Cabinet  and  an  amenable  legislature^  were  formally  favourable  to  a  ^irited 
p(^cy  on  his  part.  Cabinets  came  and  went;  sometimes  there  was  no  Cabinet  at  all; 
but  Mr.  Shuster  could  always  get  laws  passed  by  the  Mejliss. 

While  Mr.  Shuster  was  putting  his  house  in  order  the  Mejliss  arranged  to  spend  the 
Joan.  At  the  end  of  May,  however,  he  was  ready  to  act.  He  took  the  view — expressed 
in  a  bill  drafted  by  his  own  hand — that  "  if  a  person  undertakes  a  grave  responsibility 
without  previously  obtaining  the  necessary  powers  he  is  either  a  fool  or  a  rcjgue.''  Two 
bills  gave  Mt.  Shuster  the  necessary  powers.  The  first,  passed  on  May  50th,.  put  the 
loan  in  his  hands,  the  second,  passed  on  June  r3th,  made  the  Treasurei^G^eral  Shah  of 
Persia  in  everything  but  name.  He  was  given  direct  control  of  all  financial  and  fiscal 
Operations  and  was  also  empowered  to  authorise  payments,  could  make  economies,  and 
had  authority  over  the  personneL  It  is  not  surprising  that  Russia  'felt  some  anxiety 
about  the  debt  secured  on  the  Northern  Customs.  Mr.  Shuster's  first  di&culty  was 
with  the  Cabinet.  Sipahdar,  finding  his  demands  refused,  rushed  out  into  the  street 
and  told  his  coachman  to  drive  to  Europe.  He  went  as  far  as  Resht,=  and  returned  to 
Teheran  in  July.  But  by  refusing  to  work  with  him  Mr.  Shuster  undid  all  the  w*ork 
accomplished  by  the  Regent  in  the  previous  four  months.  Next  came  a  difficulty  with 
M.  Momard^  the  adhnnistrator  of  Customs,  a  Belgian  ofi^cer  whons  Mr.Shiii3ter  ac- 
cuses of  dishonesty.  Mv  Momard,  who  was  supported  by  the  Russian  Cyovernment, 
refused  to  accept  Mr.  Shuster  as  his  superior.  The  Belgian  had  a  case,  as  it  was  claimed 
that  his  contract  made  him  responsible  only  to  the  Persian  Goveniment.  Mr. 
Shuster  never  noticed  the  claim;  for  him  the  law  of  June  13th  was  final.    . 

This  affair  took  a  month  to  settle,  and  while  it  was  stiU  causing  friction .  Mr.  Shuster 
requested  that  Major  Stokes,  the  British  military  attach^  at  Teheran,  might  be  permit- 
^  ted  to  accept  the  command  of  the  Treasury  gendarmerie  which  he  was 

incidenL  about  to  organise.  He  stated  that  the  gendarmerie  would  act  especially,  in 
the  south,  but  it  was  clear  to  Sir  George  Barclay  that  any  attempt  to  con- 
fine Major  Stokes'  activities  would  give  a  political  colour  to  the  app<Hntment.  It  will 
be  noted  that  Mr.  Shuster  ignored  the  Swedish  officers  appointed  by  the  Mejliss;  his 
case  was  that  a  newcomer  would  lack  ''  knowledge  of  the  language,  habits  and  modes  of 
thought  of  the  Persian  pebple,"  and  he  asked  for  Major  Stokes  because  he  thought  him 
the  best  man  available.  The  question  was  referred  to  London,  which  consulted  St. 
Petersburg.  St.  Petersburg  suggested  either  that  a  Swede  should  be  chosen  or  that  a 
Russian  should  be  appointed  to  a  separate  command  in  the  north.  Such  was  the  posi- 
tion on  July  1 8th,  when  the  ex^Shah  landed  at  Gurnet  Tepe  on  the  shores:  of  the 
Caspian.  His  arrival  created  the  '*  Stokes  incident.''  It  was  the  desire  ol  the  British 
Governnient  to  inform  theex^Shah  that  he  would  not  be  recognised.  The  Russians,  on 
the  contrary,  preferred  to  wait.  If  Mbhomed  Ali  got  to  Teheran  they  were  not  prepared 
to  turn  him  out  again  by  force.  Sir  Edward  Grey  appears  to  have  desired  to  remind  the 
Russian  Government  that  British  views  must  be  talken  into  account,  and,  yieldioi^  to 
further  pressure  from  Mr.  Shuster,  he  now  (in  a  telegriBitn  on  July  21, 191 1)  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  before  Major  Stokes  assumed  the  command  he  would  haye  to  resign  his 
commission^  Mr.  Shuster  interpreted  this  as  acquiescence,  overcame  the  hesitation  of 
the  Cabinet — which  was  on  the  point  of  resignatfob'—- and  formally  proposed  the  ap- 
pointment. The  two  Great  Powers  speedily  patched  up  their  differences;  A  joint  note 
regarding  the  conduct  of  the  ex-Shah  was  presented  at  Teheran,  and  the  Russians 
sugge^t^d  that  Major  Stokes  might  have  Russian  subordinates.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who 
had  received  a  warning  telegram  from  Sir  George  Barclay,  wavered  in  his  support  of  the 
Treasurer-General,  inffueniDed,  as  Mr.  Shuster  believes,  by  the  European  crisis  over 
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M^wocoo.  Fteiing  tliat  Mr.  Stokes  might  ^n^age  in  the  contest  with  the  ex-Shafa,  his 
language  became  sharper  and  sharper,  until  o&  August  7th,  he  said  that  he  w(Aiki  not 
protest  against  any  objection  that  Russia  might  take  to  the  employment  ol  Major  Stokes 
in  the  north.  He  held  indeed,  that  such  objection  would  be  justified.  Two  days  later 
he  had  come  roimd  altogether  to  the  Ru^an  views,  and  Russia  no  longer  hesltat^ 
to  veto -the  aplpointment,  Mr.  Shuster  had  committed  hims^H  deeply^  and  his  prestige 
was  afiected.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  telegvam  sent  by  Sir  Edward  Grey 
on  July  3 1st  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  Treasur^r-rGeneral. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  ez^Shah,  premising  that  the  tale  of  the  military  operations 
is  too  disjointed  and  in  some  respects  too  obscure  to  be  given- in  any  detail.    Mohamed 

Ali  had  landed  in  Persia  on  July  i8th,  with  a  very  small  band,  including 
Bx-shMfM  |ji5  two  brothers.  He  had  evidently  expected  support  on  the  spot,  and  not 
dehmted.       without  reason.    The  Turcoman  and  Kurdish  tribes  of  the  north  had  never 

been  loyal  to  the  new  government,  and  in  the  towns,  except  Teheran,  there 
was  a  betief  that  any  change  would  be  for  the  better.  In  the  capital  panic  prevailed. 
The  Mejliss  declared  martial  law,  but  afterwards  wasted  its  energies  in  brawls  with 
prominent  politicians,  much  to  tlie  distress  of  the  unhappy  Regent.  Yeprim  Khan  and 
Mr.  Shuster  alone  kept  their  heads.  Between  them  they  called  up  and  eqtupped 
Bakhtiad,  and  $00  men  were  hurriedly  enrolled  in  the  gendarmerie.  Eariy  in  August 
a  forward  move  was  made.  There  were  four  centres  of  insurrection.  First,  th^e  was 
the  ex-Shah  himself,  who  had  roiised  most  of  the  Caspian  littoral.  Next  was  Rahim 
Khan,  now  called  Suja-ed-Dowleh,  who  was  operating  about  Tabriz.  Thirdly  there 
were  the  tribesmen  in  the  west  under  Salar^d-Dowleh,  the  ex*Shah's  brother;  and 
finally  Arshad-^d-Dowleh,  his  best  general,  was  moving  on  the  capital  from  the  south- 
east. Eariy  in  August  the  ex-Shah's  troops  were  defeated  by  the  government  forces  at 
Feruskuh  in  the  mountains  to  the  north-east  of  Teheran.  The  reverse  destro}^  the 
morfde  of  the  ex-Shah's  troops,  but  the  decisive  victory  was  won  on  September  5th,  when 
Yeprim  attacked  Arshad-ed-Dowleh  at  a  point  some  40  miles  south-east  of  Tdieran  and 
completely  defeated  him.  The  rebel  leader  was  captured  and  was  shot  the  day  after  the 
battle.  Yeprim  hastened  on  to  meet  Prince  Salar^d-'Dowleh,  who  had  by  this  time 
proclaimed  himself  king.  On  September  27th,  in  a  battle  well  to  the  south  of  Teheran, 
the  government  won  a  complete  victory,  and  the  capital  was  freed  from  danger.  By 
October  the  insurrection  had  been  practically  suppressed  except  in  the  north. 

The  Grreat  Powers,  which  had  been  watching  events,  now  re-asserted  themselves* 
Faced  with  the  paralysis  of  British  trade  in  the  south,  the  British  Government  decided 

to  bring  up  troops  from  India  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  Consulir 
foh^Urd  guards  at  various  places  within  and  without  the  British  sphere.  The 
poUcy.  Russians,  when  informed  of  this  move,  announced  that  they  would  lake 

corresponding  steps  in  the  north,  where  the  atmosphere  was  becoming,  from 
their  point  of  view,  too  British.  The  news  threw  the  British  Foreign  Office  into  a  panic 
and  helped- to  force  a  crisis.  For  the  situation  in  the  Russian  sphere  was  so  bad  that  if 
Russia  once  moved  there  was  no  telling  where  she  would  stop.  Her  representations 
were  no  longer  sure  of  attention,  still  less  of  acceptance,  in  Teheran.  It  was  there  ben 
lieved  that  she  had  connived  at  the  ex-Shah's  attempt,  and  Mr.  Shuster  was  now  hand 
and  glove  with  the  extreme  Nationalists  whom  he  had  made  the  dominant  faction  in  the 
Mejliss.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Russians  were  utterly  antagonistic 
to  all  Persian  reform,  and  in  the  middle  of  October  sent  to  the  London  Times  a  long 
letter  embodying  his  complaints:  The  Russian  government  seized  the  opportunity  to 
inform  the  London  Cabinet  that  they  contemplated  measures  of  extreme  urgency.  The 
man  of  political  experience,  the  Regent,  even  Yeprim  the  Chief  of  Police,  realised  the 
fatal  tendency  of  events  in  Teheran.  But  a  rupture  with  Russia  was  inevitable  unless 
either  the  Mejliss  or  Mr.  Shuster  was  rendered  impotent.  So  matters  dragged  on  until 
at  last  both  the  Mejliss  and  Mr.  Shuster  found  their  work  sunmia^rily  closed.  t 

Two  incidents  occasioned  the  crisis.     First,  at  the  beginning  of  November,  Mr. 
Shuster  appointed  as  his  financial  agent  in  Tabriz  a  Mr.  Lecoffre,  who  had  been  em- 
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ployid  at  Teherad.    On  its  merits  this  appointment  was  d^nsibk.    But  Mr.  Lecofiie 
was  a  British  subject  and  A  strong  Russophobe.     The  Russians  protested,  but  Mr. 

Shuster  was  past  all  listening.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  foccing  a  crisis  over 
^Jj^**"  his  attempt  to  confiscate  the  properliesiof  the  ex-Shah'ls  brother,  Shoa-es* 
^A^AwnSr.  Sultaneh.    The  Prince  was  o&cially  a  Turkish  subject,  but  a  house  of  his 

close  to  the  Russian  Consulate  General  had  been  mortgaged  to  the  Russian 
bank.    When  Mr.Shoster's  officials  arrived  at  this  house,  the  Russian  Consul-General, 
a  strong  advocate  of  a  Russian  forward  policy,  sent  his  men  to  chase  them  away.  :  Next 
day  Mr.  Shuster  dispatched  one  of  his  American  assistants  to  explain  matters.    At  the 
same  time  he  sent  a  himdredof  his  gendarmes  to  seize  the  house*    There  was  a  scene.    The 
Rtissians  accused  the  gendannes  of  aiming  their  rifles  at  them.    The  Persian  Govern- 
ment*-^! Mr.  Shuster  acting  through  it-t-peremptoiily  demanded,  the  recall  of  the 
Russian  Consul-General.  .  It  was  more  than  the  Russians  could  stand.    On  November 
nth,  they  presented  an  ultimatiun  in  Teheran.    The  Treasury  gendarmerie  must  be 
withdrawn  and  an  apology  tendered.    The  Persian  Prime  Minister  ordered  Mr.  Shuster 
to  withdraw  his  men.    Mr.  Shuster  demanded  an .  order  signed  by  the  whole  Cabinet,-^ 
a  most  unfair  proceeding,  as  he  knew  there  was  no  Cabinet  in  existence.    Meanwhile  the 
Russians  were  preparing  to  back  up  their  ultimatum  with  4,000  troops  from  the  Cauca- 
sus.   As  soon  as  it  was  dear  that  an  immediate  apology  would  not  be  forthcoming,  Sir 
£dward  Grey  strained  every  nerve  to  avert  a  Russian  occupation  of  Teheran.    The 
Russians,  fully  realising  the  difficulty  of  his  position,  let  it  be  known  that  if  their  troops 
once  entered  Persia  a  new  situation  would  be  created  and  it  would  no  longer  suffice  for 
the  Persians  to  accept  the  ultimatum  of  November  nth.    Matters  would  have  to  be 
put  on  a  stable  footing  for  good,  and  important  constitutional  changes  were  suggested. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  said  that  Mr.  Shuster  was  the  root  of  all  the  trouble  and  advised  the 
Russians  to  formulate  a  case  against  him  before  marching  on  the  capital.    The  Russians, 
who  had  now  got  everything  they  wanted,  replied  that  the  formulation  of  a  case  would 
lead  to  much  futile  diplomatic  friction.    But  they  would  think  over  the  idea. of  demand- 
ing the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Shuster,  and  would  not  move  their  troops  past  Resht  until  the 
Persians  had  had  ample  time  to  consider  their  final  demands.    On  November  24th, 
thirteen  days  after  the  presentation  of  the  ultimatum,  a  Cabinet  was  fioiaUy  got  together 
and  an  apology  tendered  to  the  Russian  Minister.    M.  Poklewski  intimated,  however, 
that  further  satisfaction  would  be  required  before  the  Russian  troops  could  he  with- 
drawn, and  on  November  29th,  a  second  ultimatum  was  presented.    It  demanded  that 

Persia  should  dismiss  Mr.  Shuster  and  Mr.  Lecoffre,  should  .Obtain  the 
imi^Med.  ^   consent  of  the  two  Powers  before  offering  further  posts  to  foreigners,  and 

should  pay  the  costs  of  the  Russian  expedition.  The  ultimatum  was  laid 
before  the  Mejiiss  on  December  ist,  and  was  rejected  by  an  unanimous  vote,  a  few 
Deputies  abstaining.  With  its  rejection  disappeaifed  the  last  hope  that. the  Russians 
would  immediately  withdraw  their  troops.  The  danger  now  arose  that  they  would 
march  on  Teheran  and  re-instate  the  ex-Shaii.  It  seemed  as  though  the  complete 
collapse  of  authority  in  the  capital  would  provide  them  with  an  excuse^  There  were 
bread  riots,  there  was  danger  of  fighting  between.  Yeprim's  police  and  the  Bakhtiari 
tribesmen,  there  were  boycotts  of  British,  and  Russian  goods,  there  was  the  Mejiiss  with 
its  open  provocation  of  Russia.  The  Cabinet  tried  tOidestroy  the  Mejiiss,  by  persuacfing 
some  twenty  deputies  to  resign  and  tbUs  make  it  impossible  for  a  quorum  ta  be  formed. 
That  plan  failing.  Ministers  asked  for  full  powers.  At  last,  when  the  Russian  troops 
had  reached  Kasvin,  it  was  agreed  that  a  small  OHnmittee  of  the  Mejiiss  should  be  em- 
powered to  approve  the  Cabinet's  action.  The  language  of  the  clause  ordering  Persia  to 
submit  her  nominations  for  approval  was  softened,  and  on  December  24th  the  ultima- 
tum was  accepted.  Mr.  Shuster  handed  over  his  .p]^>ars  on  January  7,  IQ12,  and  a 
week  later  was  out  of  Persia.'  .  M.  Mornard,  the  Russian  nominee,  succeeded  him  and 
his  gendarmerie  was  taken  over  by  the  Swedes. 

The  surrender  had  come  a  few  days  too  late.    On  December  32nd  there  were  fights 
^  Mr.  SbuGter's  own  account  is  given  in  his  book,  The  Strangling  of  Persia  (1912). 
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between  the  Russians  and  the  Natioimlists  both  at  Resfat  and  .at  Tabriz.    Insfiead  of 
withdrawing  their  troope  the  Russians  bombarded  Tabriz  citadel  and:  opened  the 

New  Yeax  by  executiag.eight  leading  Nationajyists,  among  them  a  prominent 
te  §911.         ecclesiastic.    The  British  Government,  regarding  these  events  as  a  prelim* 

inary  to  a  permanent  occupation,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Rua- 
siana  to  withdraw  their  advance  fwroe  at  Kaavin.  But  British  efforts  were  weakened 
by  an  attack  on  the  British  Consul  at  Bushite  and  the  necessity  of  landing  a  small  force 
at  the  Gulf  Port.  It  now  became  clear  that  the  Russians  were  established  at  Tabriz. 
The  fact  that  their  dead  bad  been  mutilated  had  inflamed  Russian  opinion  and  destroyed 
all  immediate  prospect  o{  withdrawal  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  the  two  Poweca 
to  accept  the  situation  and  to  discuss  the  means  of  providing  Persia  with  a  loan  and  of 
persuading  the  ex«*Shah  to  return  to  £ur<4>e  aad  a  pension.  With  his  departure  the 
Persians  could  dismiss  their  irregular  troops,  and  the  work  of  reorganisation  could  be 
taken  in  hand.  No  progress,  was  made  in  regard  to  the  loan,  but,  in  view  of  the  urgent 
re»quest  of  M«  Momard,  it  was  arranged  to  advance  a  small  sum.  £400,000  was  suggestr 
ed,  but  the  Russians  insisted  that  this  amount  shciuki  be  halved.  The  conditions  were 
that  the  ex»Shah  should  be  pensioned  and  that  the  Persian  Government  shoiUd  conform 
its  policy  to  the  agreement  of  1007  and  should  consult  the  Great  Powers  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  small  regular  army*.  There  was  trouble  about ;ih^  formula  and  much  hag- 
gling as  to  the  pension.  But  in  March  the  negotiations  hastened  to  a  conclusion.  The 
Russians  withckew  their  force  at  Kasvin,  Mohamad  All  left  for  Europe,  and  on  March 
25th  the  money  was  advanced.    A  similar  sum  was  advanced  a  few.  months  later. 

In  the  summer  of  1912  there  wer^  persistent  rumovrs  that  the  two  Powers  haddedd- 
ed  to  partition  Peirsia,  and  when  M»  Sazonoff  visited  England  in  September  it  wa3 
suggested  that  the  accessary  treaty  w^  about  to  be,  concluded,  ttis  understood,  how- 
ever, that  no  such  arrangement  was  made,  and  though  the  decisions  reached  were  not 
made  public,  the  two  gov^piments  were  stated  to  be  in  complete  accord.  Thus  at  the 
end  of  191 2  the  whole  Persian  problem  still  awaited  settlen^nt.  Unsatisfactory  as  the 
si4Uusquo  remained, — as  was  show^  in  the  murder  of  .Capt.  E^ford,  referred  to  above, — 
no  decisive  step  was  likely  to  be  taken,  if  either.  Russia  or  Great  Britain  could  helpjt, 
until  the  possibility  of  a  wholly  new  policy  had  been  thoroughly  considered.  This  policy 
involved  the  linking  up  of  the  Russian  and  Indian  railway  systems  by  the  construction 
of  a  trans-Persian  line.  Britain,  France  and  Russia  were  to  flnance  the  work,  but  no 
decision  had  yet. been  come  to^  and  questions  as  to  route,  break  of  gauge,  etc.,  had  not 
even  been  raised.  The  project  had  only  reached  the  stage  that  a  Soci6t^  d'£tudeshad 
been  formed  to  make  an  investigation  and  to  submit  proposals^      (George  Lloyd.) 

PORTUGAL^ 

At  the  end  of  191 2  the  Portuguese  Republic,  which  came  into  being  in  October  19 10, 
had  grown  in  strength  and  stability,  despite  the  fact  that  these  two  years  were  a  period 
of  great  social  and  industrial  unrest.  Most  of  the  richest  families  were  in  exile,  volun- 
tary or  enforced.  Capital  was  transferred  to  other  countries,  and  as  a  result  many 
estates  went  to  ruin  and  many  shops,  hotels,  theatres  and  other  industrial  establish- 
ments were  closed.  The  ecclesiastical  property,  upon  which  a  large  number  of  charitable 
institutions,  were  dependent,  was  confiscated.  These  have  been  some  of  the  principal 
causes  which  have  led  to  widespread  destitution,  and  to  emigration  on  an  enormous  scale. 
Great  social  changes  have  been  taking  place.  Socialism  and  Syndicalism  have  gained 
a  remarkable  hold  upon  the  workmen  of  the  towns,  and  strikes  have  been  organised  on  a 
scale,  and  with  a  frequency,  unknown  under  the  Monarchy.  The  Republic  had  hardly 
been  in  existence  two  months  when  it  was  compelled  to  concede  the  right  to  strike-r-at 
24  hours'  notice — to  all  classes  of  labour  except  Government  employes  (Dec.  7^ 
1910).  Railway  strikes  have  paralysed  traffic  on  many  occasions  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
country;  Lisbon  has  been  in  darkness  owing  to  the  strikes  of  gas  workers  and  electri- 
ciansi  ^  May  igit  all  the  cotton  operatives  in  Oporto  left  their  work;  on  January  31, 

*  See  £.  4.  xxii,  134  ^  ;s«2. 
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igi2  Lisbon  was  placed  under  martial  law  owing  to  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
labour  disturbances.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  organise  a  general  strike  of  all 
workers,  and  "  sabotage  "  has  been  common.  Poverty,  the  financial  embarrassments 
bequeathed  by  the  Monarchy,  and  the  exaggerated  hopes  aroused  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  contributed  to  the  industrial  unrest.  Great  discontent  was  also 
manifested  by  the  agricultural  classes,  especially  in  the  North,  where  the  Royalist  inva- 
sions caused  considerable  distress.  The  disappearance  of  the  large  land-owners,  and 
the  exodus  of  capital,  were  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile  a  new  governing  class  came  to  the  fore,  its  members  being  lor  the  most 
part  lawyers,  journalists  or  professional  men;  the  Church,  the  aristocracy  and  the  land- 
owners ceased  to  exercise  political  influence.  On  all  sides  the  visitor  to  Portugal  who 
knew  the  country  under  the  Monarchy  saw  the  evidence  of  a  great  social  transformation ; 
everything  was  changed,  even  the  liames  of  the  streets  and  the  public  buildings. 

The  ConstUuiion, — The  Provisional  Government,  with  Dr.  Theophilo  Braga  as  its 
President,  remained  in  power  until  August  24,  191 1.  Its  three  principal  achievements 
were  the  maintenalice  of  the  Republic,  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  and  the 
organisation  of  means  to  create  a  liew  Constitution.  The  new  Electoral  Law,  under 
which  the  Constituent  -AssemUy  was  el^ed,  was  finally  decreed  on  March  r8, 
igit.  It  gave  the  vote  to  kll  male  Portuguese  oVei^  twenty-one  3rears  old  who  could 
read  or  write,  or  who  Supported  their  parents  or  other  relative^.  It  included  priests  and 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy;  the  only  exceptions  being  soldierkon  the  active  list, 
naturalised  Portuguese  and  persons  proscribed  for  political  reasotis.  This  last  excep- 
tion made  it  impossible  to  organise  a  Monarchist  party.  No  soldier,  sailor,  priest, 
magistrate,  Government  contractor  or  director  of  a  company  subsidised  by  the  state 
was  permitted  to  stand  for  election,  and  certain  dvil  'servants  were  also  excluded. 
Lisbon  and  Oporto  each  formed- two  constituencies,  returning  ten  deputies  apiece. 
The  other  districts  were  limited  t<>  foiir  deputies  apiece,  -and  the  colonies  to  one. 
Payment  v/as  fixed  at  17s  for  each  sitting  of  the  Assembly. 

On  the  28th  of  May  the  elections-  wdre  held.  PoHikig  took  place  in  halls,  theatres, 
schools  and  private  houses,  instead  ^f  in  the  churches,*  as  had  been  the  previous  custom. 
There  was  no  serious  opposition  to  the  candidates  put  forward  by  the  Government 
Committees,  and  the  only  deputy  supposed  to  be  a  Monarchist  was  Senhor  Charula, 
representing  the  minority  at  Braganza. 

On  June  19th,  at  11  A.  M.,  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  formally  opened.  The 
President  of  the  Assembly,  Senhor  Santos  Bandeira,  read  a  decree  dedaring  the  Mon- 
archy abolished,  and  the  Royal  House  of  Braganza  banished  for  evef  from  Portugal. 
This  was  unanimously  approved.  It  was  arranged  that  the  Provisional  Government 
should  remain  in  office  pending  the  enactment  of  a  new  Constitution  and  the  election  of 
a  President  under  it.  The  Constitution  was  voted  on  the  20th  of  August.  It  provides 
for  two  chambers*-:the  first,  or  National  Council,  consisting  of  164  members  elected  by 
direct  suffrage  for  three  years;  the  second,  or  Upper  Chamber,  of  71  members  elected  by 
all  the  Municipal  Councils  for  six  years.  Half  the  members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  are 
elected  every  three  years.  The  President  is  elected  by  both  Chambers  for  four  years 
and  cannot  be  re-elected,  nor  may  he  be  present  during  the  debates  in  either  chamber. 
His  salary  is  £2,600  and  he  receives  an  allowance  6f  £1 ,300  for  exp>enses.  The  President 
and  the  Ministers  are  responsible  to  the  nation,  and  may  be  brought  before  the  High 
Court,  consisting  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and  a  jury  of  21  i>ersons  elected  from 
both  chambers  of  Congress.  The  President's  house,  for  official  purposes,  is  the  old  Royal 
Palace  at  Belem.    The  Constitution  may  be  revised  every  ten  years. 

On  August  24th  Dr.  Manoel  Arriaga  was  elected  first  President  under  the  new 
Constitution.  A  native  of  Horta  in  the  Azores,  he  was  a  man  70  years  old— a  doctor  of 
laws  of  Coimbra  University  and  a  brilliant  orator  and  journalist.  He  was  proposed  for 
election  by  a  coalition  of  all  the  Conservative  Republicans,  who  were  opposed  by  the 
Radicals  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Affonso  Costa,  the  Provisional  Minister  of 'Justice. 
The  Conservatives  had  at  the  last  moment  substituted  Dr.  Arriaga  for  their  original 
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candidate,  Senhor  Braamcamp,  as  the  former  represented  no  single  group  and  had  the 
sympathy  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Deputies.  Dr.  Arriaga  received  z  2 1  votes  as  against 
S6  cast  for  Senhor  Machado,  the  Provisional  Minister  of  Foreign  Afi^rs  and  the  nominee 
of  Dr.  Costa.  When  the  election  was  over  Dr:  Theophilo  Braga  handed fko  his  successoii 
the  formal  resignation  of  the  Provisional  Government;  and  on  September  3  the  'first 
Constitutional  Ministry  was  formed.  Its  members  weie:  Senhor  Jodo  Chagas^ 
Premier  dnd  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Dr.  Mello  Leotte'  (Ju^ice);  Dr.  Duarte  Leite 
(Finance);  General  Pimentel  Castro  (War);  Sienbor  J.  de  Menezes  (Marii^e);  Dii  Celes- 
tino  Almeida  (Colonies);  Dr.  Augusto  Vascdncellos^ (Foreign  Affairs);  Dr^.Paes  (Public 
Works).  The  Republic  was  now  recognised  by  all  the  leading  Powers;  Brazil  had  been 
the  first  to  accord  recognition  (Nov.  15,  r^io),  being  foUowed  by  the  Unitdd  States 
(June  19,  191 1),  by  France  (Aug.  24),  and  finally  by  Great  Britain,  Spain^  Germany, 
Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  (Sept.  11). 

Party  Politics, -^The  conservative  Bloc  had  at  the  outset  a  majority  of.  56  in  the 
Deputies — including  32  Independents — and  bf  25  in  the  Senate*  The  breach  between 
the  Bloc  and  the  Radicals  soon  began  to  widen;  on  September  4,  indeed,  Dr.  Costa 
the  Radical  leader,  threatened  to  obstruct  parliamentary  bi:rainess  if  the  Ministry  deviat- 
ed froni  the  democratic  policy  of  the  Provisional  Government.  On  the  9th  Parliament 
adjourned/ but  in  view  of  the  imminence  of  a  Royalist  invasion  it  reassembled  in  special 
session  on  October  16,  to  discuss  a  bill  for  the  supi>ression  of  conspiracy.  A' Republi- 
can conference  was  held,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  some  understanding  wjiich  would 
assure  union  in  the  legislature  during  the  winter;  but  it  became  appairent  that  the 
Republican  party  had  already  split  into  several  factions.  On  November  8,  Dr. 
Almeida,  leader  of  one  of  the  Bloc  groups,  withdrew  his  support,  and  the  whole  Cabinet 
resigned.  Four  days  later,  a  new  Coalition  Government  was  formed  by  S«ihor  Augusto 
Vasconcellos,  three  ministers  being  Radicals  and  five?  belonging  to  the  Bloc.  This  was 
regarded  as  a  victory  for  Dr.  Costa.  The  Government  programme  included  the 
presentation  of  an  accurate  financial  statement,  the  revision  of  Provincial  legislationi 
and  a  policy  anti-clerical  but  respectful  to  all  creeds,  ^me  Improvement  in  the  finances 
was  effected  by  efforts  to  liberate  the  collection  of  revenue,  from  local  influences; 
the  extravagant  increases  in  official  salaries  granted  by  the  Provisional?  Government 
had  already  been  annulled  by  the  Chagas  Ministryi  But  the  GoVerhment  was  unable 
to  retain  the  confidence  of  rtssupporters,  and  on  June  21, 191 2  a  third  Coalition  Govern^ 
ment  took  its  place,  with  Dr.  Duarte  Leite  as  Prime  Minister*  ' 

The  Royalist  Invasions. — In  the  spring  of  191 1  a  small  force  of  Royalist  refugees  had 
gathered  in  Spanish  Galicia  for  a  raid  into  Northern  Portugal,  where  the  Church  and 
the  Monarchy  could  always  count  upon  ^ome  popular  support;  The  Royalist  leader 
was  Captain  Paiva  Coucreiro.  The  Government  created  eighteen  new  military  districts 
and  strengthened  the  frontier  garrisons,  especially  at  Braga  and  Villa  Real.  On  June 
15,  the  Portuguese  Minister  in  Madrid,  Senhor  Relvas,  complained  to  the  Spanish 
Government  that  the  refugees  were  using  Spanteh  territory  as  a  base  for  an  attack  upon 
the  Republic.  He  received  assurances  of  goodwill,  but  no  strong  action  wks  taken  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  who  had  not  yet  recognised  the  Republic  and  who.  were  embaX't 
rassed  by  the  activity  of  Portuguese  Republican  agitators  in  ^veral  parts  of  Spain  it- 
self. A  few  consignments  of  war  material  were  seized  as  contraband,  and  the  German 
S.S.  "  Gemma  '*  was  detained  at  Corcublon  and  compelled  to  unload  a  cargo  of  rifles 
and  ammunition  destined  for  the  Royalists.  But  CouQeiro  and  his  band  of  irregulars 
remained  for  the  most  part  unmolested.  In  July  a  Royalist  plot  was  discovered  in  the 
South;  a  whole  regiment  of  chasseurs  was  arrested  at  Valen^a  do  Minho  in  the  extreme 
North;  and  there  were  minor  outbreaks  in  various  districts.  On. the  24th  and  25th  of 
August  two  small  steamers,  the  "  Foam  Queen  "and  the  "  Arizona,''  were  seized  by  the 
customs  authorities  at  the  ports  of  London  and  Barrow  respectively.  Th6  "  FoajD 
Queen  "  carried  apparatus  for  wireless  telegraphy  and  there  were  fittings  for  guns  and 
other  war  material  aboard  both  vessels,  which  were  believed  to  be  intended  for  the 
Portuguese  Royalists,  though  their  ostensible  destination  was  Bahia  Blani^a.  :. 
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Tlie  Royalist  coup  was  [banned  for  the  anniversary  o{  the  Republican  rising  d  1910 
— an  insurrection  in  the  North  and  an  invasion  were  to  take  place  simultaneously.  But 
a  premature  outbreak  at  Oporto  (September  30)  was  easily  quelled,  and  no  widespread 
popular  movement  occurred.  Captain  Cougeiio  crossed  the  frontier  on  October  3  at 
the  head  of  about  1,000  men,  badly  armed  and  equipped.  He  occupied  the  village  of 
Vinhaes  near  Braganza,  but  was  soon  compeUed  to  take  refuge  in  the  heights  of  the  rug- 
ged Serra  da  Cor6a,  and  by  October  11  had  recrossed  the  frontier,  after  a  few  small 
skirmished.    No  further  attempt  waamade  in  191 1. 

Dom  Manoel  and  the  other  claimant  to  the  throne,  D.  Miguel,  met  at  Dover  on 
February  6,  19^2  to  concert  common  action  for  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy — ^a 
cause  which  was  now  supported  by  the  great  wealth  of  the  Miguelites.  The  exact 
nature  oi  the  compact  between  the  two  rival  and  exiled  dynasties  has  not  been  made 
public,  though  it  is  certain  that  Dom  Manoel  would  be  accorded  a  prior  claim  to  the 
throne,  and  probable  that  some  matrimonial  alliance  was  contemplated. 

On  July  7,  tgia  800  Royalists  crossed  the  frontier  near  Venn,  and  a  further  force  of 
400,  led  by  Couceiro  and  supported  by  discontented  peasants,  took  the  field  near 
Montalegre.  But  though  an  alleged  Royalist  plot  was  discovered  at  Torres  Vedras  at 
the  same  time,  this  invasion  was  even  less  successful  than  those  of  191 1;  and  it  ended  in 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Royalists  after  three  days.  An  official  Portuguese  note  dated 
Jidy  i4tb  complained  strongly  of  the  inaction  of  the  Spanish  authorities.  Senor 
Canalejas  protested  against  the  terms  of  the  note;  but  on  the  17th,  62  Royalists  were 
arrested  by  Spanish  frontier  guards;  and  on  September  3  the  Portuguese  Government 
issued  a  second  note  stating  that  all  disagreement  was  at  an  end.  A  manifesto  was 
published  shortly  afterwards  by  Dom  Manoel,  thanking  Cou^eiro  and  the  other  Royal- 
ists, and  stating  thait  his  claim  to  the  throne  would  never  be  abandoned. 

Church  and  SUitc-^Tht  anti-clerical  policy  initiated  when  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  foimed  evoked  opposition  in  many  districts.  In  February  191 1  numerous 
priests  were  arrested  in  the  North  for  reading  in  the  churches  a  Pastoral  Letter  of  Pro- 
test signed  by  aU  the  bishops;  and  on  March  7  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Lisbon 
mob  to  l3aich  the  Bishop  of  Oporto.  The  Bishop  was  removed  from  his  see  but  granted 
a  pension  of  £240. 

On  April  21  the  Government  published  the  Decree  of  Separation  between  Church 
and  State,  a  document  of  far-reaching  importance  for  the  social  and  religious  history  of 
the  country.  This  Decree  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Affonso  Costa,  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
It  guarantees  fitll  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  Portuguese  citizens;  declares  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Creed  is  no  longer  recognised  as  the  State  religion;  recognises  all  faiths  as 
of  equal  authority;  and  abolishes  all  State  payments  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
worsliip,  and  all  imposts  levied  for  such  a  purpose.  No  public  body  or  functionary  is 
permitted  to  assuihe  any  religious  office.  Public  worship  is  permitted  "  in  places  de- 
signed for  it,"  and  i&  dfsfined  as  the  meeting  of  any  number  of  persons  for  religious 
puiposes  in  public,  or  of  twenty  or  more  persons  in  a  private  house.  This  definition  is 
hdd  to  indude  religious  instruction-^and  all  schools  where  such  instruction  is  given 
must  be  open  to  the  public.  AD  churches  and  other  edifices  used  for  public  worship  are 
declared  to  be  inalienable  without  the  consent  of  the  Minister,  of  Justice,  and  may  at 
any  time  be  expropriated  for  public  purposes  at  their  actual  value.  Members  of  a 
congregation  or  other  religious  association  may  only  contribute  towards  the  general 
expenses  of  their  worship  through  some  charitable  body  exclusively  Portuguese,  such  as 
the  board  of  a  local  hospital,  asylum  or  crdche,  but  preferably  through  the  Misericordia; 
and  the  corporation  acting  as  trustee  must  apply  at  least  one-third  of  the  money  received 
to  acts  of  beneficence.  No  funeral  ceremony  or  other  act  of  worship  may  be  performed 
outside  any  recognised  ptace  of  worship  without  the  consent  of  the  munidpal  authori- 
ties. AU  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  other  existing  property  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  now  pertain  to  the  State,  which  allows  free  use  of  them  to  the  various  congrega-' 
tions.  The  existing  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  is  permitted  a  like  free  use  of  the  Episcopal 
palaces  and  parsonages:     Pulsions  are  granted  to  all  existing  members  of  the  priesthood 
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^o  act  as  8udK  in  PortugaL  Ail  plredent  bequests  to  religious  bodies  are  anbuUed,  aad 
all  such  beQuests  are  in  future  iUegai.  L,oad  and  national  taxes  are  imposed  on.  all 
ecclesiastical  property,  whether  freely  granted  by  the  State  or  otherwise  held — such 
taxes  to  be  paid  by  the  corporation  acting  as  trustee.  No  minister  of  any  religion  may 
take  part  ia  any  act  of  public  worship  without  permission  from  the  competent  seculaf 
authority,  except  those  who  by  international  convention  or  very  aAciisnt  usage  possess 
the  right  to  conduct  jreligious  services  within  their  own  church^.  This  last  dause  of 
the  Decree  was  introduced  to  meet  the  case  of  the  &>reiga  religious  conununities. 

The  value  ai  the  Church  property  con&scated  under  the  Decree  was  X6,ooo»ooo-T-a 
smaller  sum  than  had  been  anticipated.  Immediately  after  its  publication  the  Embassy 
to  the  Vatican  was  suppressed,  but  it  wasiafterwards  Replaced  by  a  Legation.  On  May 
5,  a  representative  meeting  of  the  Portuguese  dergy  was  held  in  Lisbon,  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  Patriarch,  Mgr.  Mendes  fiello.  The  bishops  had  lefu^ed  any  stipend 
from  the  State,  but  could  not  secure  any  other  maintenance  for  the  rural  dergy,  some  of 
whom  preferred  the  State  allowance  to  destitution.  The  result  was  a  Papal  Encydical 
denouncing  the  Provisional  Government,  and  declaring  the  Separation  Law  null  and 
void.  On  May  23,  a  further  protest  was  issued,  in  the  form  of  leaflets  distributed 
broadcast  throughout  Portugal,  while  a  month  l«ter  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  and  the 
Bishop  of  Guards  issued  a  second  Pastoral,  forbidding  the  clergy  to  accept  th&  State 
stipend  due  on  the  first  of  July  iQt  r.  By  the  6th  of  AtigUst,  however,  about  i,'2t>o  priests 
out  of  a  total  of  approximately  6,000  had  petitioned  the  Government  to  pay  them  their 
ofiidal  stipends^  which  were  of  the  average  value  of  £111. 

Towards  the  dose  of  191 1  the  Government  decided  to  take  action  against  the 
bishops.  On  the  26th  of  November  the  Bishop  of  Guards,  Mgr.  Viera  de  Mattos,  was 
e^cpelled  from  his  see  for  having  consistently  advocated  resistance  to  the  Separation 
Law.  The  Vatican  then  forbade  those  priests  who  had  a^icepted  the  State  st^end  to 
continue  doing  so,  but  this  order  was  largely  disobeyed.  On  the  29tb  of  December  the 
Patriarch,  the  Bishop  of  Guarda  and  the  Administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Oporto  were 
ordered  to  leave  their  districts  within  five  days  and  forbidden  to  return  for  two  jfears," 
and  on  the  6th  of  January  19x2  a  similar  sentence  was  pronounced  against  the  Bishop 
of  Algarve.  All  emoluments  were  withdrawn  from  the  Lisbon  priests  who  had  signed 
a  declaration  of  fidelity  to  the  Patriarch.  The  bishops  and  Patriarch  appealed  in  vain 
to  President  Arriaga,  who  referred  them  to  the  Ministers.  Many  of  the  foreign  Congre- 
gations remonstrated  through  their  diplomatic  representatives  against  certain  disabili- 
ties imposed  by  the  Separation  Law,  and  the  Government  promised  that  it  should  be 
revised  at  the  earliest  convenient  date. 

The  Political  rr»a/j.— Special  tribunals  were  instituted  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  in 
January  191 1,  to  try  cases  of  political  conspiracy,  and  insults  to  the  national  flag  and  the 
President.  Since  then  all  persons  suspected  of  reactionary  opinions,  religious  or 
political,  have  been  in  danger.  Their  houses  have  been  invaded  by  spies,  their  corre- 
spondence opened.  Thousands  of  innocent  persons  have  been  summarily  arrested, 
without  the  formulation  of  any  definite  charge,  and  have  been  confined  for  many 
months  in  subterranean  dungeons,  where  they  have  been  herded  with  the  vilest  crimi- 
nals. The  chief  instrument  of  this  widespread  system  of  espiona.ge  and  terrorism  has 
been  the  organisation  of  the  Carbonarios.  This  powerful  secret  society  had  a  large 
share  in  the  revolution  by  which  the  Monarchy  was  overthrown.  It  has  since  assumed 
the  functions  of  an  unofficial  police  force,  and  has  at  times  proved  itself  strong  enough 
to  attack  the  RepubHcan  Government  and  the  army.  Its  members,  who  carry  arms,  are 
Republicans  of  the  most  extreme  type;  many  have  also  joined  its  ranks  in  order  to  gratify 
some  personal  dislike,  or  to  secure  the  rewards  given  to  successful  informers,  tt  is  thus 
a  body  composed  of  dangerous  fanatics  and  criminal  adventurers.  And  it  has  arrogated 
to  itself  the  power  of  summary  arrest. 

Senhor  JoSo  Chagas,  the  first  Republican  Prime  Minister,  estimated  that  on  October 
23,  191 1,  there  were  a,ooo  political  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  of  whom  700  were  innocent. 
In  the  following  January  the  number  had  been  largely  augmented.     So  notorious  was 
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the  barbarity  with  which  suspects  were  treated  that  a  Comloittee  of  {Mromiaeat  British 
residents  was  formed  to  investigate  and  if  possible  to  alleviate  their  condition.  The 
Reports  of  this  Comniittee  were  published  in  the  London  Morning  Posi  and  Pans 
Figaro  in  January  and  ^March  191 2,  and  the  matter  was  vigorously  taken  up  by  th 
Italian,  Swiss,  Austrian  and  Spanish  Pres&  Several  -  Portuguese  Republican  news- 
papers* and  prominent  Conservative  Republicans  corroborated  the  findings  of  the 
Britffih  Committee,  and  diplomatic  representations  followed.  But  the  influence  of  the 
Carbonados,  and  oi  the  -Radical  Republicans  led  by  Dr.  Costa,  prevented  reform;  the 
proscription  of  alleged  pofitical  conspirators  continues  and  hundreds  of  innocent  persons 
remain  imprisoned  without  trial  and  in  circumstances  of  great  hardship. 

Two  of  the  political  trials  call  for  special  mention.  In  the  first,  the  accused  was 
Senhor  Jo§o  Franco,  the  former  **  Dictator."  On  December  11,  1910.  the  Court  of 
Appeal  unaniroausly  decided  in  favour  of  the  accused.  The  Government  retaliated  by 
banishing  five  of  the  judges  to  Goa;  but  these  were  reinstated  on  June  6,  1911.  In  the 
second  trial  under  notice  (June  191 2),  the  accused  was  the  Monarchist  leader  Captain 
Paiva  Cougeiro,  who  was  sentenced,  in  absentid,  to  six  years  solitary  confinement  and 
ten  years  imprisonment  in  the  first  class. 

'  New  LegislaHon. — One  of  the  first  decrees  of  the  ProvisSonal  Goveraiaent  (Nov.  4,  19 10) 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  divorce*  Among  the  grounds  for  divorce  now  legally  admitted 
a.re insanity*  if  pronounced  incurable  after  three  years;  imprisoninent  for  a  long  term;  and 
mutual  consent.  The  latter  is  only  granted  if  both  parties  are  over  twenty-five  and  have 
been  married  two  years.  The  Provisional  Government  attempted  to  abolish  gambling, 
but  this  was  afterwards  legalised,  and  foreign  capital  was  invited  for  the  establi^ment  of 
casinos.  A  decree  of  the.  29th  of  December  made  the  I^w  of  Offences  against  the  Crown 
applicable  to  offences  against  the  Republic,  and  a  new  Press  Law  submitted  Press  offences 
to  trial  by  jury  instead  of  by  a  single  judge,  as  formerly.  This  reform  was  more  apparent 
than  real,  for  in  practice  the  liberty  of  the  Press  has  been  greatly  curtailed  under  the  Republic, 
and  every  Monarchist  or  Clerical  newspaper  had  either  oeased  to  express  its  opinions  or 
else  ceased  to  exist  by  March  191 1^  DueUing  was  declared  illegal  in  January  of  that  year. 
By  a  decree  of  the  30th  of  May  Greenwich  time  was  officially  adopted,  the  decree  taking  effect 
on  January  i,  19x2  when  all  clocks  were  advanced  thirty-seven  minutes.  On  September 
5,  191 1  the  Government  adopted  the"  Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

'  Finance  and  Commerte. — The  apparent  stability  of  the  Republic  had  a  favourable  effect 
upon  the  national  finances.  An  official  note  published  on  May  31,  191 1  showed  an  inciease 
of  £390,000  in  revenue  during  the  previous  three  months,  despite  reductions  in  the  octroi 
on  foodstuffs.  Credit  seemed  good,  for  on  the  6th  of  June  the  3  %  external  loan  stood 
higher  than  at  any  time  during  the  previous  twenty  years,  and  the  agio  on  gold  had  fallen 
to  8%.  On  the  i8th  of  December  the  Government  presented  the  budget  for  191 1-12, 
showing  a  total  revenue  of  £16,800,000,  and  a  reduction  in  the  deficit  to.  £435^000.  The 
total  indebtedness  of  the  nation  was  returned  at  £191,000,000 — ^a  sum. which  would,  how^ever, 
be  largely  increased  by  the  new  naval  programme.  On  January  18,  19 12'  the  Budget  for 
1012-13  was  presented^  showing  a  deficit  increased  to  £800,000.  As  there  was  a  doubt 
about  the  Government  estimates,  which  included  imi)ossible  sources  of  revenue  and  impoa- 
sibh  means  of  retrenchment,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  Budget;  and  by 
the  following  May  it  had  calculated  the  deficit  as  at  least  £1 ,466,000.  On  December  7, 191 1 
the  Bank  of  Portugal  decided  to  increase  its  paper  currency  by  £1,300,000;  the  reserve  of 
gold  to  be  increased  by  one-third  the  value  of  the  notes. 

A  decree  of  January  20,  191 1  allowed  Queen  Maria  Pia  £5,340  yearly;  the  balance 
available  from  her  dowry,  £7,555  yeari>j,  waa  retained  for  repayment  of  advances  made  to 
her  by  the  state.  She  died  at  Stupinigi  on  July  8  following.  A  committee  appointed  to 
examine  into  various  loans  made  by  the  state  to  the  House  of  Braganza  assessed  the  total 
(June  18,  1912),  at  nearly  £800,000,  of  which  £720,000  had  been  advanced  to  King  Carlos, 
£24,500  to  the  Duke  of  Oporto  and  £16,400  to  Queen  Amelia.  The  Government  decided 
to  reimburse  itself  from  King  MaHoel  s  property  in  Portugal. 

Commerce. — In  19 10  1 1,5&  vessels  of  20,61^,388  tons  entered  at  Portuguese  ports.  The 
length  of  railways  open  was  1,780  m.,  of  which  665  belonged  to  the  state.  The  exports 
were  valued  at  £8,073,000;  and  the  imports  at  £15,581,000.  In  April  191 1  it  was  decided  to 
form  a  ftritish  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Lisooii.  The  wine  trade — the  most  important 
branch  of  foreign  commerce — has  been  affected  by  the  disturbances  m  the  North  and 
by  shortage  of  labour  due  to  emigration.  But  1912  will  be  remembered  as  a  vintage 
yeaiv  the  port  being  exceptionally  fine,  though  the  quantity  fell  below  expectations. 
.  The  Navy.— Oh  January  19,  191 1  a  commission  appointed  to  reorganise  the  nav>' 
recomtnended  the  immediate  acquisition  from  Great  Britain  of  three  battleships  of  the 
Dneadnought  type,  similar  to  the  Minas  Geraes  of  the  Braailtaa  navy.    This  cecommendation 
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adopted  in: the  new  naval  progAmme  submitted,  by  the  Minister  of  Marine  in  December 
191 1,  wnich  involved  the  purchase  of  three  battleships  of  20,000  tons  each,  three  scouts  of 
3,000  tons,  twelve  torpedo  boats  of  820  tons  and  six  submarines.  On  May  i,  19 12  a  bill 
was  introauced  fixing  the  naval  force  at  4,500  men,  jas  compared  with  5,6^7  in  1910. 

(K.  G.  JAYNE.) 

Portuguese  Dependencies. 

The  Portuguese  dependencies  occupy  a  total  area  of  793,980  square- miles  in  Africa 
and  8,972  square  miles  ia  Asia.  The.  total  population  in  the  African  territories  is  esti- 
mated at  8i  nullions,  and  that  in  the  A$iatic  territories  at  about  896,000,..  but  for  several 
of  the  individual  territories  no  recent  estimates  exist. 

The  population  of  Angah  (W.  Africa:  see  E.  B,  ii,  38)  is  estimated  at  4,000,000. 
That  of  the  chief  town,  Loanda,  was  i7,54X  according  to  the  census  ol  1911,  and  that  pf 
Benguella  5,000.  Revenue  (19x1)  £515,860;  expenditure  £704,750.  The  manufacture 
of  rum,  till  19x1  one  of  the  most  important  industries,  was  abolished  in  191X1  the 
factories  being  dismantled  under  compulsion,  and  indemnities,  covered  by  a  local  govern^ 
ment  loan,  being  paid  to  the  manufacturers.  An  industry  recently  devielgped  is  the 
whale-fishery  from  Lobito.  The  Lobito-Katanga  railway,  which  when  completed  will 
have  a  total  length  of  over  800  nules  within  the  colo.iy,  was  completed  in  July  19XX  for 
225  miles. 

The  islands  of  St.  Thomas  (S§o  Thom€)  and  Principe  (est.  pop.  45,000),  form  the 

province  of  St.  Thomas  (W.  Africa).    This  has  acquired  some  notoriety  in  connection 

with  the  abuses  disclosed  i^n  igoB-og  relative  to  the  conditions  of  native  labour  on  the 

cocoa-plantations  (see  £.  B.  xxiv,  48d).    The  new  regulations,  which  came  into  force  in 

1 910,  provided  that  labour-recruiting  should  be  permitted  only  in  specific. zones  in 

Angola;  the  numbers  to* be  recruited  were  limited;  recruiting  agents  were  to  be  licensed 

by  government;  the  recruiting  was  to  be  carried  on  publicly,  under  the  supervision  of 

Portuguese  officials  and  native  chiefs;  labourers  were  to  be  conveyed  only  by  specific 

routes,  and  were  tO:  be  repatriated  during  four  periods  anniialiy,  half  their  wages  being 

in  the  meantime  collected  by  the  government  and  paid  over  to  them  on  their  return  home. 

In  January  1911  recruiting  in  Angola  was :  stopped,  and  a  new  field,  was  created  in 

Portuguese  Guinea.    Natives  who  did  not  desire  repatriation  were  given  the  right  to 

enter  into  new  contracts,  under  regulations  designed  to  prevent  compulsion  on  the  part 

of  employers.    The  gj^neral  position  now  appears  to  be  more  satisfactory,  in  the  view 

of  British  representatives  on  the  spot,  though  enquiries  and  statements  in  the  British 

parliament  and  elsewhere  during  19x2  still  reveal  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  that 

the  abuses  have  not  yet  been  entirely  removed. 

The  trade  of  Portuguese  Easl  Africa  (see  £.  B.  xxii,  163  et  seq.)  is  in  great  part  transit; 
its  total  value  was  £8,514,041  in  1910.  Among  industries  of  recent  development  may  be  men- 
tioned the  whale  fishery  near  Inhambane,  the  cultivation  of  sisal  hemp  in  the  Quilimane 
district,  and  the  exploitation  of  oil-producing  trees.  Among  recent  public  works  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ocean-beadi  douth  of  Lourengo  Marques  as  a  recreation  ground  and  residential 
district  is  of  great  importance  to  residents  and  may  become  so  for  visitors  from  the  Transvaal. 
The  Nyasaland  Government  and  the  Shire  Highlands  railway  company  have  determined  to 
extend  that  line  from  Port  Herald  to  a  point  on  the  Zambezi,  contingent  upon  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  from  the  river  to  the  port  of  Beira  in  Portuguese  territory,  which  would 
divert  from-Chiade  to  Beira  a  large  proportion  of  trafhc. 

RUSSIA^ 

There  has  been, no  proper  census  in  the  Russian  Empire  since  1897,  but  the  Central 
Statistical  Committee  issues  annual. estimates  of  the  population,  based  on  the. yearly  re* 
turns.  The  total  population  for  1911  was  put  at  167,003,400  (European  Russia, 
120,588,000;  Poland,,  12,467,300;  Caucasus,  12,037,200;  Siberia,  8,7ig,t2oo;  Central 
Asia,  10,197,300;  Finland,  3,084,400).  The  various  peoples  of  Russia  have  altogether 
loi  different  languages,  Russian  predominating  in  41  of  the  78  provinces,  21  ter- 
ritories and:  2  circuits,  into  which  the  country  is -divided  for  administration.  'The 
population  of  St.  Petersburg  is  given  as  1,962,400,  Moscow  1,533,400,  Warsaw  872,478, 

^See  £.  B.  xxiil,  869  et  seq. 
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Odessa  505,600,  Riga  331,300,  Kharkov  236,042,  Lodz  208,330;  and  twenty-one  other 
towns  have  between  100,000  and  200,000.  Census  work  has  been  done  in  the  chief  cities 
since  the  general  numbering  of  the  people  in  1897,  and  it  is  considered  certain  that  St. 
Petersburg  now  contains  over  two  million  inhabitants.  The  urban  population  of  the 
whole  Empire  is  23,177,700,  including  Finland  (459,000),  Caucasus  (i,577i5oo)>  Si- 
beria (1,050,600)  and  Central  Asia  (1,385,500).  The  rural  population  is  143,825,700, 
of  which  European  Russia  counts  104,790,100.  According  to  information  issued  by 
tl^e  Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Ministry  for  Internal  Affairs,  the  death  rate  of 
European  Russia  in  1909  was  28.9  and  the  birth  rate  43.8  per  1,000.  This  was  a  less 
favourable  year  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  than  the  two  preceding,  and  the  increase 
of  the  population  was  lower  than  for  12  years  previously,  except  in  1905.  For  20 
years  down  to  1910  the  birth  rate  generally  fluctuated  between  47.10  in  1903  and 
49.5  in  1891. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  country  from  the  following 
figures:  the  total  number  of  sick  pereons  registered  by  doctors  rose  from  56,835,200,  or  339 
DnhOeh  Hh  ^^  iiOOO,  ui  1^4  to  81,746,072,  or  5^4  per  1,000,  in  190^}.  These  details  be- 
Pubacatwa*  qq^^^^  terribly  significant  when  it  is  considered  that  there,  is  only  one  doctor  in 
European  Russia  per  7,100  of  the  population  and  in  Asiatic  Russia  per  14,900.  Information 
as  to  the  health  of  army  recruits  also  bears  upon  this  subject.  In  1908  the  number  of 
men  registered  as  liable  to  serve  with  the  colours  was  1,280,887,  of  whom  679,266,  or  53  per 
cent,  were  medically  examined,  with  the  result  that  73.496,  or  10.8  per  cent,  were  found  totally 
unfit  for  military  service,  and  58,606,  or  8.6  %,  were  enrolled  in  the  second  category  of  the 
militia  reserve  as  being  unfit  for  the  regular  army  on  account  of  sickness  and  bodily  defects, 
whilst  74,425,  or  10.7  %,  were  allowed  further  time  for  recovery  from  illness  and  physical 
develc^ment. 

The  past  three  years  in  Russia  have  been  notable  for  several  important  legislative 
acts  and  reforms  affecting  large  classes  of  the  population.  Much  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  reorganisation  of  peasant  administration,  peasant  justice,  land  tenure, 
migration,  colonisation  and  labour  insurance. 

As  a  matter  of  important  benefit  for  the  great  mass  of  Russian  peasantry,  the  third 
Duma  (which  came  into  being  in  November  1907)  passed  a  bill  in  1910,  which  ranks  next 

to  the  one  designed  to  emancipate  them  from  their  village  communes. 
^2pp^  This  was  the  reform  of  local  justice  to  replace  the  system  introduced  in  1889 

by  Count  Tolstoy,  the  famous  reactionary  Minister  of  Alexander  III. 
According  to  that  system,  small  cases  were  tried  by  Vdost  Courts,  the  volosi  being  a 
collective  administrative  unit  comprising  many  villages  and  communes.  More  impor- 
tant cases  were  dealt  with  by  the  ZemskieNachalniki  or  Rural  Administrators,  who  com- 
bined administrative  and  judicial  functions.  These  administrators  were  to  be  recruited 
chiefly  from  amongst  the  local  landed  gentry,  and  in  this  way  Count  Tolstoy  desired 
to  re-establish  the  influence  of  the  landlords,  which  had  been  lost  ever  since  the  peasant 
reforms  of  1861.  Tolstoy's  measure  was  most  unpopular  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
both  the  volost  judges  who  were  elected  by  the  peasants,  and  the  Rural  Administrators 
Appointed  by  the  Government,  proved  themselves  incompetent  to  satisfy  modem  re- 
quirements. As  soon  as  the  constitutional  regime  was  introduced  the  Government 
recognised  the  urgency  of  reform  in  this  direction  with  a  view  to  substituting  both  volost 
courts  and  rural  administrators  by  trained  justices  of  the  peace  as  in  the  towns.  When 
the  bill  came  before  the  legislature  both  houses  accepted  the  abolition  of  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  rural  administrators,  but  the  projected  abolition  of  the  volost  courts  was 
strongly  opposed  in  the  State  Council,  and  this  gave  rise  to  severe  criticism.  The  bill 
was  finally  voted  by  the  Council  in  1911  with  retention  of  the  volost  courts  under  the 
supervision  of  local  boards  of  magistrates,  constituting  in  this  instance  courts  of  appeal. 
'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  years  1 910  and  1 91 1  was  the  manifestation 
of  nationalism  by  the  Government  and  the  Duma.  This  showed  itself  in  the  carrying 
NmUo  bUm      through  of  several  bills  tending  to  withstand  the  centrifugal  forces  which 

were  at  work  amongst  the  foreign  and  heterodox  races  under  Russian  rule, 
and  which  the  cosmopolitan  disposition  of  former  central  authorities  had  aHowed  to 
attain   dangerous   proportions.     The  work  of  the  Government  and  Duma  in  this 
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respect  surprised  those  persons  wbo  thought  the  Russification  policy  of  the  old  bureau- 
cratic r^me  would  disappear  with  the  establishmeDt  oi  representative  in£;titutions. 

Against  these  denationalising  forces  the  Government  brought  forward  several  bilis^ 
such  as  the  introduction  of  Russian  zemstvos  or  County  Councils  into  the  six  western 
provinces^  the  sepamtion  of  the  Holm  district  from  Liublin,  and  its  with* 
Mroda^a  drawal  from  under  Polish  law,  the  purchase  o£  the  Warsaw-r Vienna  Railway 
htiTweBtm  ^y  ^^  State,  and  special  Russian  legislation  for  Finland.  A  characteristic 
pfovJMM.  in  this  connection  was  an  order  of  the  Minister  of  Ways  of  Comnmnication 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  more  than  xoper  cent  of  men  oi  non-Russian 
race  on  the  Government  railways.  Bills  were  also  introduced  for  giving  zemstvos  to 
Siberia,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  the  Don  Cossack  territory. 

The  introduction  of  zemstvos  into  the  western  provinces  brought  on  a  serious  Minis* 
terial  crisis  in  191 1.  The  measure  was  calculated  indirectly  to  give  the  Russian  peasaa^t 
element  in  the  provinces  in  question  a  preponderance  of  representation  over 
mtoiturtal  the  Polish  land  proprietors,  who  had  hitherto  elected  only  Poles  to  sit  in  th^ 
tfitif  im  ML  State  Council  at  St.  Petersburg.  With  this  in  view,  the  new  zemstvos  were 
to  be  elected  by  separate  national  curias  or  collies.  The  Prime  Minister, 
M.  Stolypin,  explained  the  measure  in  a  speech  to  the  Duma,  and  that  assembly  passed 
it  on  June  11,  1910.  Very  strong  opposition,  hovevet,  was  made  lo  parts  of  it  in  the 
State  Council,  especially  to  the  projected  electoral  curias,  and  in  March  191 1,  in  spite  of 
Stolypin's  appeals  for  urgency,  the  upper  Chamber,  after  much  debating^  threw  out  the 
bill  altogether.  A  serious  political  crisis  at  once  ensued.  Stolypin  tendered  his  resigna* 
tion,  which  the  Tsar  declined  to  accept.  Extraordinary  means  were  then  resorted  to  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  On  March  27  th  an  Imperial  ukaz  appeared,  which 
suspended  the  sittings  of  both  legislative  chambers  lor  thu-ee  days.  Besides  this,  two 
members  of  the  State  Council,  Durnovo  and  Trepov,  who^it  was  alleged,  had  used  un* 
fair  means  to  instigate  the  opposition,  were  sent  into  retirement.  The  Government  thai 
obtained  the  issue  of  another  Imperial  ukaz,  whereby  the  establishment  of  zemstvos 
in  the  six  (provinces  was  decreed  under  article  87  of  the  Fundamental  Laws,  which  en- 
ables the  Crown  to  legislate  independently  when,  the  two  chambers  are  not  in  session. 
The  only  obligation  was  to  obtain  the  subsequent  consent  of  the  legislature  to  the  ac- 
compUshed  fact,  which  was  not  difficult  after  removal  of  the  most  dangerous  opponents 
from  the  State  Council.  This  arbitrary  proceeding  produced  a  sharp  .conflict  between 
the  Government  and  the  Duma  and  Council  as  soon  as  the  two  houses  resumed  their 
sittings.  Both  chambers  for  the  first  time  sank  their  differences  and  united  in  vehement^ 
ly  denoi^ncing  the  illegal  action  of  the  Government,  although  the  Duma  had  actually 
voted  for  the  law  in  question.  As  a  demonstration,  M.  Goochkov,  the  President  of  the 
Duma,  resigned  his  post,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Rodzianko.  All  factions  in  the 
Duma,  except  the  Nationalists,  combined  in  an  effort  to  overthrow  Stolypin,  and  passed 
a  vote  of  censure.  But  the  man  who  had  not  flinched  at  his  post  in  1906  when  a  bomb 
exploded  in  the  very  midst  of  his  own  household  was  not  to  be  intimidnted  by  the  wrat% 
of  the  Duma,  especially  now  that  the  Emperor's  confidence  was  secured. 

The  friendliness  created  between  the  State  Council  and  the  Duma  by  this  incident 
did  not  last  long.  In  the  autumn,  of  1911  the  old  friction  between  them  was  renewed, 
and  the  peasant  deputies  of  the  Duma  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Ministers  and  other 
influential  personages  to  complain  of  the  State  Council's  neglect  of  measures. affecting 
their  class  in  particular.  They  declared  that  they  could  not  face  their  electors^'  empty 
handed  "  when  they  returned  home  to  their  native  villages. 

Meanwhile  the  Premier  Stolypin  fell  a  victim  to  the  perilous  double  game  so  often 
played  by  members  of  the  Russian  Secret  Police  and  their  agents  among  the  revolu* 
tionary  spies.  As  a  gala  performance  on  September  14, 19x1  in  the  theatre 
stoSpin!  *^  Kiev,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial  family,  Stolypin 
was  fatally  woimded  by  two  revolver  shots  fired  by  a  Jew  named  Mordka 
Bogrov,  who  at  one  and  the  same  time  was  an  agent  of. the  Okhrana,  or  Secret  Political 
Police,  and  a  member  of  the  party  of  revolutionary  terror.    He  succumbed  to  his  wounds 
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on  September  i8th.  This  tragic  end  to  the  ablest  and  strongest  head  of  the  Russian 
Government  ^ince  Count  Wttte  h^  left  office  produced  a  great  sensation  througbout  tJbe 
country  and  agitated  all  political  parties. 

Peter  Arcadevich  Stolypih  was  hoin  in  1 863 ,  the  son  of  a  Russian  Admiral  of  Sevasto- 
pol fame,  who  bad  m^anied  a  Princess  Gdrchakov,  so  that  on  bis  mother's  side  he  was 
-  rented  to  theriobie  line  of  the  descendants  of  Rurik;    Having  finished  his 
^^J**^      education  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  he  entered  the  Government 
^stofypln.    service  in  1S84,  first  in  the  ministry  for  Internal  Affairs  and  then  ia  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Grodno  in 
1902,  and  of  Saratov  in  1905,   wh^e  he  became  known  as  a  firm  administrator. 
He  was  called  from  the  -  govemor^ip  of'  Saratov  in  April  1906  to  be  Minister  of 
Internal  Affairs,  and  in  July  succeeded  M.  Goremykin  as.  Minister  President.     He 
<)uickly  proved' himself  a  capable  and  wise  statesman  of  strong  character  and  convictions, 
a  good  orator  with  a  clear  and  concise  style,  an  indefatigable-  worker,  and  able  to  give 
unity  and  prestige  to  the  Ministerial  Coundl  over  whkh  he  presided.    He  at  £^st  co- 
operated with  the  Octobrists  and  the  Duma,  and  knew. how  to  make  use  of  the  latter  for 
the  realisation  of  his  programme  of  national  legislation.    It  was  said  that  the  Duma 
determined  the  character  of  Stolypin,  while  Stolypin  to  a  great  extent  determined  the 
character  of  the  Duma.     Certainly  the  third  Duma,  convoked  under  the  operation  ol 
Stolypin 'S  modified  electoral  law  and  influenced  by  his  able  speeches,  turned  out  incom- 
parably more  workable  and  practically  useful  than  either  of  its  two  predecessors.     His 
motto  was  reform  and  order.    To  those  who  objected  to  the  arbitrary  and  autocratic 
tendencies  of  bis  ^)olicy  his  answer  was  that  imtil  new  and  better  laws  were  introduced 
the  old  and  defective  ones,  which  often  produced  harm  as  well  as  good,  would  be  strictly 
enforced.    Amongst  the  important  agrarian  reforms  which  he  promoted  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tyrannical  hold  of  the  antiquated  and  fast  decaying  communal  system  over 
the  Russian  p^asAntry.    In  a  few  years  time  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburg  wiU  have 
reason  to  bless  Stolypin's  memory  cm  account  of  his  sdieme  of  compulsory  sanitation  and 
drainage;  which  the  Municipal  Duma  of  the  Russian  capital,  after  long  years  of  culpable 
neglect,  will  now  be  bound  to  carry  out.     He  resisted  everything  tending  towards  com- 
promise with  sedition  in  any  form,  and  maintained  the  extraordinary  and  extra-judicial 
measures  of  public  security  and  the  operation  of  courts-martitd  in  the  face  of  much  op- 
position.    He  was  the  terror  of  the  Finns  and  the  socialist  revolutionaries.    The  latter 
regarded  him  as  their  deadliest  enemy,  and  no  less  than  seven  pdots  and  attempts  against 
h!s  lile  were  organised,  from  August  1906,  when  a  bomb  was  exploded  in  his  summer 
villa  with  terrible  consequences  to  his  family  and  visitors,  down  to-  the  attack  at  Kiev 
which  unhappily  proved  fatal. 

The  death  of  Stolypin  induced  the  radical  opposition  to  entertain  hopes,  of  a  change 
of  policy  under  his  successor,  but  M.  Kokovtsov,*"  the  new  President  of  the  Coimcil  of 
Ministers,  very  soon  dispelled  that  illusion.  In  his  first  speech  to  the  Duma 
aa^mn^ur^  in  this  new  capacity  he  laid  much  stress  upon  the  fact  that  there  would  be 
PnMkkaL  no  political  change  whatever,  and  this  declaration,  combined  with  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  fact  of  the  iassassin  of  Stolypin  having  been  a  Jew, 
gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  Nationalist  cause  and  gained  for  it  the  full  support  of  the 
Octobrists.  At  a  great  banquet  on  October  17th  in  memory  ol  the  October  Manifesto, 
the  Octobrists  and  Nationalists,  under  Gobchkovand  Balasbovre^sectively,  joined  their 
fortes  to  pass  a  whole  series  of  bills  initiated  by^  Stolypin.  \  These  included  the  law  of 
equal  rights  for  Russians  in  Finland,  a  money  contribution  from  the  Finnish  to  the 
Russian  Exchequer  in  lieu  of  personal  military  service,  the  separation-  of  the  Holm 
district  from  Polish  control,  and  the  introduction  of  municipal  administration  into  Pol- 
ish towns,  which  was  a  sop  to  the  Poles  after  foisting  upon  than  the  zedistvo  scheme. 
^  Vladimir .  Nikolaievich  Kokovtsov  waa  borit  in  ^847.  After  serving  in  tlie  prison 
admii)i8tration,  and.  then  as  Secretary  to  the  Imperial  Council,  he.  became  Assistant  Minister 
of  Finance  under  Witte  in  1901.  In  1904  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Finance,  and  he 
retained  this  office  as  Prime  Minister,  M.  Makarov  oeihg  appointed  Minister  of  Internal 
AflFairs.     Tn  December  1912  the  latter  made  way  for  M.  Mal4lak6v. 
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Hie  antagoabni  between  Russia  and  FinlaiKl  was  reaccentuated  by  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  the  law  of  equal  rights.  In  1910  the  Finnish  Diet,  after  three  dissolutions  for 
refusing  to  entertain  the  subject  of  Russian  Imperial  legislation,  continued 
ql!!!!lt}oa.  ^  pursue  a  provocative  policy.  In  1911  the  claims  of  Russian  subjects  in 
Finland  to  be  allowed  to  benefit  by  the  aforesaid  law  aiod  the' absolute  re- 
fusal of  the  Finnish  local  authorities  to  admit  its  validity^  or  to  grant  any  rights  under  it, 
very  much  aggravated  the  bad  feeling  between  the  two  peoples,  and  matters  were  made 
still  worse  by  the  Finnish  Courts  not  rendering  any  assistance  to  the  Russian  judicial 
officers  sent  into  Finland  to  prosecute  the  passive  resisters.  Finsdly  several  members  of 
the  magistracy  of  Viborg,  Abo  suad  other  Finnish  towns  werearrested  and  conveyed  to 
St.  Petersburg  amidst  demonstrations  of  sympathy  from  their  countrym^,  to  be  tried 
in  the  Russian  Law  Goufts.  In  February  191 2  an  Imperial  decree  ordered  the  pilot 
and  lighthouse  services  of  Finland  to  be  placed  under  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Marine, 
which  further  embittered  Russo-Finnish  relations. 

A  number  of  publicadons  giving  the  Russian  side  of  the  Finnish  Question  have  been 
translated  into  English  and  issued  by  the  Russian  Commission  for  Codifying  Finnish  Laws. 
Amongst  them  are,  The  Legal  position  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  in  ihe  Russian  Empire, 
by  Baron  von  der  Osten-Sacken ;  Finland,  Its  Position  in  thi  Russian  State,  by  M.  Boroakin; 
The  Finnish  Revolution  in  Preparation,  by  E.  Feodorov,  with  a  preface  by  G.  Dobson;  The 
Rights  of  Finland  according  to  European  Scholars,  by  Prof.  Dr.  E.  N.  oerendts,  and  The 
Finnish  Question  and  E^nA  Rights,  by  P«  Souvorov. 

The  majority  of  the  third  Duma  took  advantage  of  every  possible  opportunity  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  extending  national  education.    A  distinct  attitude  of  opposition 

was  assumed  towards  M.  Schwartz,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  had 
etfMtibji.      ^^^  reputation  of  a  reactionary.    His  successor,  M.  Kasso  (appointed  in 

1910),  was  severely  censured  for  his  dismissal  of  a  number  of  professors  of 
the  University  at  Moscow  for  offering  resistance  to  his  measures  limiting  the  independ- 
ence of  university  autonomy.  The  Duma  voted  a  broad  scheme  of  school  development 
which  was  calculated  to  establish  general  elementaiy  instruction  throughout  the  country 
in  about  X&a  years,  but  this  was  materially  modified  by  the  State  Council,  which  came 
into  acute  conflict  with  the  Duma  on  the  question  of  lay  and  clerical  influence  over  the 
proposed  schools.  The  Duma  refused  to  vote  money  for  the  latter.  When  the  Emperor 
last  received  the  members,  before  the  final  dissolution  of  the  third  Duma,  His  Majesty 
remarked,  in  his  farewell  speech,  that  he  expected  the  Duma  to  vote  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  schools  in  question.  On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  in  order  to  avoid  a  vote  un- 
complimentary to  the  Emperor,  the  majority  took  care  to  be  absent  when  the  question 
was  brought  up  for  discussion,  and  fatting  the  reqirisite  number  of  members  the  bill 
could  not  be  discussed.  This  difficulty,  however,  was  easily  surmounted,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Council's  refusal  to  introduce  zemstvos  into  the  six  western  provinces,  that  is  to 
say,  by  again  bringing  into  operation  the  famous  article  No.  87  of  the  Fundamental  Laws 
and  providing  the  necessary  funds  by  the  issue  of  an  Imperial  ukaz. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  money  devoted  to  elementary  education  was  in- 
creased from  23}  million  to  7  a  million  roubles  in  191 2. 

The  work  of  the  third  Duma  in  connection  with  the  budget  is  considered  by  all 
parties  as  most  effective  and  praiseworthy.    Such  a  result  is  largely  due  to  the  President 

of  the  Budget  Commission^  M.  Alexeinko,  formerly  professor  at  the  Uni- 
bu4gtu  versity  of  Kharkov.    In  five  years  the  State  revenue  increased  by  £45,773,- 

200  (1908,  £268,908,500;  1912,  £397,640,000).    The  principal  source  of  this 

increase  is  the  revenue  from  railways,^  which  have  produced  more  receipts  for  the  period 

mentioned  by  nearly  £20i,ooo,ooo.    It  is  worthy  of  note  that  whereas  before  1907 

'  It  may  be  noted  that  on  January  23,  1911,  the  Council  of  Ministers  sanctioned  the 
formation  df  a  Soci^t^  D'Etudes  for  surveying  the  route  for  the  projected  Great  Indian 
Railway*  which  is  to,  join  the  railway  systems  of  Russia  and  India.  The  total  length  of  all 
Russian  railways  opened  for  permanent  traffic  in  January  IQI2  is  officiafly  given  as  69,^32 
versts,  or  46,221  miles.  During  191 1  new  lined  were  opened  for  regular  traffic  over  957  piiles 
and  for  teniporary  traffic  over  950  miles;  new  second  tracks  were  laid  down  over  137  miles; 
new  lines  were  under  construction  for  3,967  miles  and  new  lines  were  projected  for  1,654  miles 
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Russian  railways  always  showed  a  considerable  deficit  for  the  Exchequer,  the  last  two 
budgets  of  the  third  Duma  were  closed  with  a  large  net  profit  of  some  ^i6,ooo,ooou 
During  the  first  two  years  of  the  third  Duma  the  latter  constantly  urged  economy  and 
better  management  of  railways,  while  it  recommended  the  kind  of  measures  most  likely 
to  conduce  to  those  ends.  On  one  occasion  it  took  the -unusual  course  of  reducing  the 
estimates  of  the  Railway  Department  by  x  rouble  in  order  to  mark  its  disapproval  of  the 
Government  policy  in  that  respect.  The  credits  for  education  rank  first  in  the  relative 
figures  of  increased  state  expenditure^  These  have  been  nearly  quadrupled  since  1907, 
before  which  year  they  amounted  to  about  43,000,000  roubles;'in  1912  they  came  to  close 
upon .  1 70,000,000  roubles.  Next  in-  importance  are  the  assignments  in  connection  with 
migration  to  Siberia  and  agricultural  assistance  and  improvement.  The  money  for  these 
**  pet  children  "  of  the  third  Duma,  as  the:  President  of  the  Budget  Commission  called 
them,  has  been  increased  by  about  78,000,000  roubles  (from  40,000,000  roubles  before 
1907  to  118,000,000  roubles  in  1912). 

The  estimates  for  the  budget  of  1913,  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Duma,  were 
balanced  at  the  colossal  sum  of  3,208,496,961  roubles,  and  their  chief  characteristic 
is  an  enormous  increase  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  the  latter  extending  to  all  branches 
of  the  government,  and  amounting  to  335  million  roubles  more,  than  the  expenditure 
of  191 2,  whilst  the  anticipated  revenue  is  277  million  roubles  more  than  that  of  191 2. 
Consequently  the  expenditure  for  1913  is  calculated  to  exceed  the  growth  of  revenue 
by  78  million  roubles. 

The  attention  of  the  third  Duma  was  much  occupied  by  questions  of  National  De- 
lence.    Its  unrelenting  hostility  to  the  Ministry  of  Marine  and  persistent  refusal  to 

grant  more  money  led  to  administrative  change  and  revision  in  that  de- 
JeitM.         partment  (Vice- Admiral  Grigorovich  becoming  Minister  in  191 1),  after 

which  more-  credit  was  duly  voted.  In  1907  the  Admiralty  estimates 
amounted  to  87,000,000  roubles;  in  its  last  Budget  the  third  Duma  provided  230,000,000 
roubles  for  the  National  Navy.  Relations  with  the  Ministry  of  War  (to  which  General 
Sukhomlinov  was  appointed  in  1909)  were  less  strained,  and  although  that  Ministry  was 
invariably  criticized,  more  especially  the  Commissariat  Department,  the  third  Duma 
was  induced  to  satisfy  all  requirements  of  the  Army  to  the  extent  i  of  545,000,000 
roubles  in  X913,  or  150,000,000  roubles  more  than  in  1907.      ' 

I^iissia's  finances  have  never  before  been  in  such  a  flourishing  condition  as  they  were 
at  the  end  of  191 2.    The  free  resources  of  the  Treasury  had  attained  to  the  unprecedent- 

ed  sum  of  800,000,000  roubles,  and  the  gold  reserve  of  the  State  Bank,  the 
nBmaot,         largest  reserve  of  any  bank  in  the  world,  was  dose  upon  i  milUard  572 

million  roubles.  These  brilliant  results  were  due  to  two  splendid  harvests 
and  an  unexampled  development  of  trade  and  industry.  As  a  mistter  of  fact,  in  the 
course  of  two  years  only,  from  1910  to  1912,  there  was  an  increase  of  industrial  employ- 
ment for  over  300,000  more  workmen. 

The  Ministry  of  Commerce  aad  Industry  reports  that  during  the  first  nine  months 

of  1 91 1  there  were  295  labour  strikes  on  economic  grounds,  in  which  78,000  workmen 

/        tookpart,and'which  entailed  the  loss  of  540^000  working  days.    Thegreat- 

mt-ij,         ^^  number  of  these  strikes  was  amongst  workmen  in  the  textile  industries, 

namely,  119,  os  40  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  men  inv(^ved  was  greater 
than  in  any  other  industry.  The  industries  producing  metal  goods  were  accountable 
for  34  strikes,  those  dealing  with  animal  products  for  27,  and  those  for  the  mechanical 
treatipent  of  wood  for  24  strikes.  The  most  serious  strike  took  place  in  March  191 2 
at  the  min^  of  the  X^na  Goldfields  Company  in  Siberia,  and  resulted  in'  a  wholesale 
massacre  of  workmen,  hundreds  of  whom  were  shot  down  mercilessly  by  the  troops. 
Discontent  with  the  management  of  the  mines  was  the  only  cause  of  the  disturbance. 
It  roused  general  public  indignation,  and  the  Emperor  sent  a  trusted  senator  to  make 
a  special  investigation  and  prosecute  the  parties  responsible  for  so  much  loss  of  Kfe. 

The  prosperity  of  Russia,  which  is  in  the  main  an  agricultural  country,  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  good  harvest  results.    The  harvest  of  191 1  was  much  inferior 
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to  that  of  xgno,  which  was  very  nearly  as  good  as  tne  abundant  harvest  of  1909  in 
quantity,  though  not  in  quality,  owing  to  unfavourable  weather.    There  was  a  dearth 

in  191 1  in  14  provinces  and  3  territories,  which  necessitated  the  adoption 
Ajpricnfturv.     of  measures  of  relief  for  the  peasantry  in  the  famine  stricken  districts,  such 

as  the  sale  of  com  and  seed  at  cost  price,  loans,  reduction  of  railway 
rates  for  transportation,  and  so  forth.  The  harvest  of  191 2  was  considered  on  the 
whole  to  be  good,  but  rather  unusual  meteorological  conditions  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  probably  marred  the  expected  results.  This  was  certainly  the  case  with 
the  harvest  of  beetroot  for  sugar-making.  There  was  even  an  alarm  raised  in  the  press 
as  to  the  possibility  of  a  sugar  famine  and  the  advisability  of  importing  foreign  sugar. 

For  the  purpose  of  estabKshing  more  security  in  kind  for  advances  made  on  com  by  the 
government,  pnvate  banks  and  railway  companies,  it  was  decided  in  1912  to  erect  178  large 
granaries  att  railway  stations  and  wharves  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  one  million  tons 

The  employment  of  improved  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  is  spreading  every 
year.  The  total  value  of  such  machinery  acquired  in  1910  was  estimated  at  about  £9,200,000 
as  against  £8,500,000  in  1909. 

The  Russian  grain  export  trade  suffered  considerably  in  1911-12  from  the  temporary  dos- 
ing of  the  Dardanelles  in  consequence  of  the  Turco-ltalian  and  Balkan  wars. 

The  realisation  of  the  great  agrarian  reforms  under  the  ukaz  of  November  1906,  which 
emancipated  the  peasantry  from  the  thraldom  of  their  communes,  has  been  energetically 
pursued.  The  number  of  peasant  householders  applying  for  personal  tenure  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  reorganisation  of  the  land  down  till  June  191 1  was  2,160,867,  while  1,531,620 
had  finally  left  their  communes.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  growing  tendency  for  whole  com- 
munes to  have  their  land  distributed  into  separate  allotments  and  farms,  thus  enabling  the 
members  to  adopt  individual  tenure  without  airect  application.  By  the  law  of  June  14,  1910, 
communes  in  which  there  has  not  been  any  general  redistribution  since  the  first  allotment  are 
considered  to  have  passed  over  to  hereditary  tenure.  On  January  i,  191 1  the  number  of 
such  communes  amounted  to  116,043,  with  3,489,898  householders,  representing  allotments 
aggregating  about  77  million  acres. 

The  purchase  pnce  of  State  land  sold  to  the  peasants  during  1907-10  was  28,096,973 
roubles,  most  of  which  is  to  be  paid  ofif  by  instalments  spread  over  55>^  years. 

Russia 's  foreign  trade  is  growing  rapidly.  Its  total  value,  as  reported  from  the  British 
Consulate  in  St.  Petersburg,  including  the  trade  of  the  Caucasus  and  Finland,  both  exports 
and  imports  (but  exclusive  of  precious  metals,  for  which  it  has  been  decided 
BxportMaad  henceforth  not  to  publish  any  data),  amounted  in  191 1  to  £268,405,925  as  com- 
itupartM.  pared  with  £246,619,092  in  1910,  showing  an  increase  of  £21,781,833,  or  8.8  %, 

The  exports  in  191 1  were  officially  estimated  at  £160,183,809  as  compared  with  £^46,032,505 
in  1910,  an  increase  of  £iJ.,i5i,304,  or  9.4%,  and  imports  at  £108,222,116  as  compared  with 
£100,586,587  in  1910,  an  increase  of  £7,635,539,  or  7.4%.  Compared  with  the  oumquennial 
period  of  1906-10,  the  exports  in  1911  increased  by  33.2%,  the  imports  by  33.7%,  and  duty 
on  imports  by  20.1  %.  The  average  exciess  value  of  exports  over  imports  for  the  5  years  end- 
ing 1910  was  over  39  millioa  sterling.  Russia  imported  German  eoods  in  191 1  for  a  value  of 
£50.459,155.  so  that  Germany  now  monopolises  nearly  50  %  of  the  Russian  import  trade.  The 
United  Kingdom  came  next  with  £16,283,070,  or  15*0  of  the  total  imports,  a  small  increase 
over  the  previous  year.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  growth  in  recent  years  of  imports 
from  the  United  States.  In  191 1  Russia  imported  American  goods  valued  at  £10,668,045, 
as  compared  with  £7.798,937  in  1910  and  £6>i  12,610  in  1909.  In  1911  Great  Britain  took 
Russian  exports  for  £35,638,862  and  Germany  for  £51,866,561.  The  principal  items  of  the 
Russian  export  trade  are  grain  and  grain  products,  which  amounted  altogether  in  191 1  to 
over  T3  million  tons,  the  average  for  the  quinquennial  period  of  1906-10  having  been  nearly 
10  million  tons.    The  following  are  the  chief  Russian  exports  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom 


in  191 1,  with  their  respective  values:  cereals  for  £11,169,934;  timber  for  £6,689,312;  eggs 
for  £3,242,530;  butter  for  £2,945.185;  sugar  for  £2,843,068;  flax  for  £i,979»788  and  game 
and  other  food  products  for  £1,068,571.     The  total  values  of  all  these  exports  to  all  countries 


in  191 1  were:  food  stuffs  £104,608,149;  timber  goods  £14,982,963;  eggs  £8,544,656;  butter 
£7,^8,412;  sugar  £5,106,772;  flax  j£6,757,777;  poultry  and  game  £1,532.063- 

Chambers  of  Commerce  were  introduced  into  Russia  for  the  first  time  in  the  years 
1910-11-12,  beginning  with  the  establishment  of  the  Russo-British  Chamber  at  St.  Peter^- 
Chambtn  oi  burg,  and  these  new  Russian  institutions  already  embrace  the  chief  Latin  and 
commerce,      Slavonic  countries. 

Another  Russian  movement  of  British  origin  in  these  years  was  the  emulation  of  General 
Baden  Powell's  system  of  Boy  Scouts;  but  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  Russian  conditions 
Bav  ScoaiA.  ^^  Scouts  in  Russia,  have  become  potieshniki^  play  soldiera,  or  boys  playing  at 
^^  soldiers,  and  are  organised  and  drilled  accordingly. 

One  of  the  last  measures  passed  by  the  third  Duma  was  for  a  comprehensive  system  of 
Labour  Insurance^  which  was  introduced  into  the  Lower  Hotfse  in  }une  1908.     It  applies 
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to  over  3,000,000  workmen  employed- in  works,  factories,  mines,  river  transport,  railways  and 
tramways.  Insurance  in  case  of  accident, is  provided  for  on  the  Austrian  system  by  terri- 
_^  torial  mutual  societies  with  capital  supplied  exclusively  by  employers,  and  man- 

T*~J"V  aged  by  them  under  Government  control.  A  second  bill  was  passed  for  insurance 

in  cases  of  temporary  sickness  to  be  undertaken  by  societies  similar  to  the 
German  Krcmkenkassen^  the  necessary  funds  in  lihis  instance  being  supplied  in  the  proportions 
of  g .  by  the  workmen  and  {  by  the  employers.  Sick  pay  is  tp  be  granted  for  periods  not 
exceecfing  26  weeks  in  one  year.  Considerable  opposition  was  offered  to  the  part  of  the 
scheme  which  provides  for  medical  aid  at  the  expense  of  employers,  but  finally,  after  much 
discussion  in  both  houses,  the  bill  was  made  law. 

The  third  Duma,  which  was  the  first  really  working  Duma,  completed  its  5  years 
term  in  191 2,  and  an  Imperial  ukaz  summoned  the  fourth  Duma,  elections  being  held  in 
the  late  autumti.    In  these  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  exercised 
The  foafib     considerable  pressure  through  M.  Sabler,  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
OmoA  on  the  clerical  vote,  and  through  the  Zemskie  Nachalniki  and  other  local 

authorities  on  the  peasant  vote,  also  in  the  matter  of  distribution  of  electoral 
boroughs,  arbitrary  removal  of  undesirable  voters,  and  so  forth.  The  result  was,  how- 
ever, unsatisfactory  for  the  Government  after  aH  its  efforts,  for  its  cami>aign  having  been 
apparently  directed  against  the  Octobrists,  the*  Opposition  came  in  stronger  than  ever, 
and  the  Octobrists,  although  they  lost  Goochkov  and  other  good  men,  practically  lost 
only  10  seats.  It  seemed  likely  to  be  very  difficult  to  arrange  for  a  working  majority  in 
the  fourth  Duma.  The  returns  in  November  191 2  showed  its  constitution  to  be  as 
follows:  United  Right,  229,  various  parties  of  the  Left,  109;  Ministerial  Centre,  80; 
"  Aliens  '*  or  Autonomists,  17;  miscellaneous,  15,  Of  the  whole  440  members  of  the 
Duma  only  7  or  8  were  members  of  the'  first  Duma  (1906),  and  of  the  new  party  of  the 
Right  45  were  priests  of  the  Orthodox  clergy,  2  being  bishops,  the  outlook  being  un- 
promising for  any  but  reactionaiy  legislation. 

In  foreign  affairs  Russian  diplomacy  has  played  an  active  and  pacific  part,  without 
however,  exhibiting  enough  energetic  initiative  and  success  to  win  popularity  at  home. 
The  former  Minister  for  Foteign  Affairs,  Irvolsky,  who  in  19 10  was  trans- 
affaS  ferred  to  Paris  as  Russian  Ambassador,  was  severely  criticized  in  the  Rus- 
sian press  for  not  preventing  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and 
his  successor  M.  Sazonov  (who  in  191 2  paid  important  visits  to  Paris,  Lcmdon,  and  Ber- 
lin) has  been  criticized  at  home  with  ecjual,  if  not-greater  severity,  for  nearly  everything 
he  has  done  or  not  done.  It  was  laid  to  his  charge  that  he  neglected  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  the  Turcp-Italian  war  to  insist  upon  the  Turkish  troops  withdrawing 
from  the  Persian  district  of  Urmia.  After  the  Potsdam  interview  in  191 3  between  the 
<jerman  Emperor  and  the  Tsar,  accompanied  by  their  respective  Ministers,  M.  Sazonov 
ivas  sharply  (Criticized  for  the  resultant  agreement,  whereby  Germany  received  several 
substantial  advantages  in  return  for  merely  promising  not  to  interfere  in  Russia's 
political  relations  with  Persia.  Gennany,  in  fact,  was  given  the  possibility  of  accelerat- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  and  Russia  undertook  to  solicit  a  con- 
cession from  Persia  for  a  railway  from  Khamikan,  the  last  station  of  the  German  line 
on  the  Turco-Persian  frontier,  to  Teheran,  thus  facilitating  the  competition  of  German 
goods  with  those  of  Russia  in  the  markets  of  northern  Persia.  Although  Russia  con- 
tinued to  prodaim  the  principle  of  non-interference  in  Persian  affairs,  a  Russian  Con- 
sular officer  was  insulted  by  Persian  gendarmes,  and  an  ultimatum  had  to  be  sent  to  Te- 
heran and  more  Russian  troops  entered  the  country.  English  and  Russian  co-operation 
at  Teheran  was  severely  tried  by  the  reign  of  Persian  anarchy,  but  good  relations  were 
maintained  between  the  governments.  Russia  again  had  trouble  with  China  as  to 
revision  of  the  treaty  of  1881,  and  towards  the  end  of  191 2  concerning  the  independence 
of  northern  Mongolia.  After  much  hesitation  and  refusing  to  accede  to  Mongolian 
solicitation&ifor  protection  against  China^  Russia  concluded  a  convention  with  the  new 
Mongolian  Government  at  Urga,  recognising  the  autonomy  of  that  region  without 
impugning  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chinese  over  their  former  province.  This  gave  rise 
to  much  iU  feeling  against  Russia  in  China.  The  explanation  was  that  Russia  was 
obliged  to  establish  direct  relations  with  northern  Mongolia  in  order  to  secure  the  treaty 
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rights  fot  her  merchants  which  China  had  not  yet  agreed  to  renew.  In  i^ii  all  out- 
standing accounts  were  finally  settled  with  Japan,  and  Kussia  received  back  her  hospital 
ship  which  had  been  captured  during  the  war.  In  the  Moroccan  crisis  of  i^ii,  between 
Germany  and  France,  the  attitude  of  England  in  support  of  France  was  undoubtedly 
assisted  by  Russia  making  it  plainly  understood  that  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  was 
still  in  full  force,  and  especially  by  the  order  to  refund  to  Russian  banks  out  of  the 
Russian  Exchequer  deposit  in  Germany  all  sums  of  money  demanded  of  them  from  that 
country.  Meanwhile  difficulties  have  arisen  between  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
In  December  1911  President  Taft  declared  his  intention  to  abrogate  the  treaty  with 
Russia  of  1832,  and  the  announcement  gave  great  umbrage  in  Russia>  where  it  was  at 
once  understood  as  a  retaliation  for  Russia's  refusal  to  abolish  her  restrictions  against 
.  foreign  Jews  and  American  Jews  in  particular.  For  some  time  the  situation  appeared  to 
threaten  a  tariff  war  between  the  two  nations. 

In  the  beginning  of  1912  Anglo-Russian  sympathies  were  very  considerably  strength- 
ened by  the  visit  of  a  British  delegation  to  Russia,  composed  of  representatives  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Army,  Navy,  Press  and  Commerce.  They  were  received 
by  the  Emperor  and  overwhelmed  with  traditional  Russian  hospitality  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow.  A  British  squadron  of  3  ships  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Warrender  visited  Revel  for  3  days  at  the  beginning  of  Octobjer  191 2. 

In  September  191 2  the  centennial  jubilee  of  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow  was 
celebrated  with  much  military  and  religious  ceremony  in  all  the  chief  cities  and  towns 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  especially  on  the  field  of  Borodino,  where  the  Tsar  reviewed  a 
large  number  of  troops.  A  distinguished  French  deputation  also  attended  at  Borodino 
and  placed  wreaths  at  the  foot  of  both  monuments  erected  to  the  Russian  and  French 
soldiers  respectively  who  fell  here  in  18 12.  Special  patriotic  performances  were  given 
at  most  Russian  theatres,  representing  Kutuzov's  pursuit  of  the  defeated  French  arnp^r. 

In  October  191 2  great  distress  was  caused  in  the  Russian  Royal  family  by  thejscribus 
illness  of  the  Tsar  Nicholas's  only  son,  the  Grand-duke  Aleids  (b.  1904).  AU  sorts  of 
wild  rumours  were  current,  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  bomb  outrage, 
TMsnvJeb,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  mutilated  by  his  nurse,  and  so  forth.  AU  that  was  def- 
initely known  was  that  he  was  very  ill,  and  in  a  critical  state,  but  his  condi- 
tion improved  early  in  November.  It  was  officially  stated  on  November  3rd  that  the 
child  had  injured  himself  in  jumping  into  a  boat,  and  that  an  internal  effusion  of  blood 
had  been  set  up,  causing  great  anaemia  "  which  will  require  a  long  period  of  recupera- 
tion and  may  possibly  for  a  long  time  render  difficult  the  free  use  of  the  legs."  The 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  came  under  discussion  in  connection  with  this 
unhappy  event,  and  on  December  iith  it  was  reported  that  the  Grand-duke  Dmitri  (b. 
1891),  son  of  the  Tsar's  uncle,  the  Grand-duke  Paul,  would  be  made  heir-designate. 

Obituary. — Besides  M.  Stolypin,  whose  death  is  referred  to  above,  Russian  public  life 
has  lost  an  important  figure  in  the  editor  of  the  N&ooya  Vrem'm,  Alexis  SERGEiEVtCH  Suvorin 
(b.  1834),  who  died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  August  24,  191a.  The  son  of  a  serf,  who  had  fought 
at  Borodino  and  risen  from  the  canla  to  be  a  captain,  he  was  educated  at  the  military  school 
at  Voronezh  and  obtained  a  commission  in  1853^  but,  owing  to  lack  of  means,  decided  to 
become  a  schoolmaster  at  Korshovo.  In  i8j8  he  translated  Beraneer's  "Captive/*  ^nd 
brought  out  some  sketches  of  country  life.  In  i860  he  got  a  tutorship  at  Voronezh  and 
continued  to  write  for  the  press.  In  1863  he  removed  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  for  12  years 
he  was  chief  sub-editor  of  the  Si,  Petersburg  Viedomosti,  His  articles,  republished  in  1866, 
caused  him  to  be  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment,  and  the  whole  edition  of  his  book 
was  publicly  burnt.  In  February  1876  he  began  the  publication  of  the  daily  Navoya  Vremya^ 
makinga  special  feature  of  the  war  news  from  Turkey  and  becoming  his  own  correspondent 
in  the  balkans.  His  paper  soon  became  the  leading  one  inllussia,  and  managed  to  steer 
clear  of  all  troubles  with  the  government,  supporting  the  Constitutional  regime  and,  in 
foreign  policy,  the  French  alliance.  For  over  thirty  years  he  contributed  personally  "Little 
Letters  on  the  chief  topics  of  the  day.  He  did  much  to  help  the  circulation  of  cheap 
classics,  and  he  founded  a  dramatic  society  and  owned  a  theatre. 

Another  important  figure  passed  away  in  Monsgr,  Antonius  (Alexander  Vassilevitch 
Vadkowski),  Metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg  (b.  1846;  d.  November  15,  1912).  At  the  age  of 
20  he  entered  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy  of  Kazan  and  in  1870  became  Professor  of  Pastoral 
Theology  and  Homiletics.     He  also  wrote  much  on  scientific  subjects  and  in  1879  becar 
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editpr  of  the  Orthodox  Discourser.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  and  children  he  became  a 
monk,  and  in  1883  was  made  Archimandrite.  In  1884  He  became  Inspector  of  the  Kazan 
Academy,  and  in  1886  Professor  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  in 
1893  Archbishop  of  Finland  and  member  of  the  Most  Holy  Governinp;  Synod,  of  which  he  was 
President  at  the  time  of  hie  death.  He  published  several  collections  of  his  writings  and 
speeches.  He  was  succeeded  as  Metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg  and  President  of  the  Holy 
Synod  by  Monsignor  Vladimir,  Metropolitan  of  Moscow. 

JOn  February  ^,  1012  the  veteran  Russian  Field  Marshal,  and  coadjutor  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II  in  his  liberal  reforms,  Count  D.  A.  Milutin,  died  in  the  Crimea  at  the  great 
age  of  96.  He  was  for  20  years  Minister  of  War,  and.  one  of  the  most  diatinguish&d  statesmen 
of  the  reign  of  the  Tsar  Emancipator.  As  Chief  of  the  Military  StafI  of  the  Caucasus  during 
the  Russian  conquest  of  that  country,  Milutin  was  the  author  of  the  plan  which  led  to  the 
capture  of  the  elusive  Shamyl  in  his  mountain  fastness  at  Gunib.  He  it  was  who  radically 
reformed  the  Russian  army,  military  education  and  justice  in  the  seventies  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  always  a  warm  advocate  of  representative  government  for  Russia.  His 
complete  retirement  took  place  in  188 1. 

Admiral  Dubasov,  a  well-known  Russian  naval  officer,  who  was  chosen  by  the  Tsar  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  at  Moscow  in  1905,  died  in  June  1912,  aged  67.  He  first  distin- 
guished himself  and  at  once  became  popular  as  the  hero  of  the  only  tiaval  exploit  of  which  the 
Russians  were  able  to  boast  in  the  Russo-Turkish  campaign  of  1877-78,  when  as  a  young 
lieutenant  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Shestakov  he  succeeded  in  sinking  the  Turkish 
ironclad  "Seifi"  by  means  of  a  mine.  He  was  sent  to  occupy  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  and 
also  to  Paris  as  Russian  delegate  to  the  International  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the  Dogger 
Bank  incident.  In  1905  the  Emperor  appointed  him  to  put  a  stop  to  a^^rarian  outrage  and 
armed  revolt  in  the  provinces  of  Chernigov,  Kursk  and  roltava.  As  Covemor  General  of 
Moscow  he  showed  great  courage  against  the  revolutionists.  His  life  was  twice  attempted, 
but  he  only  receiveqan  injury  to  his  left  foot,  which,  however,  soon  caused  him  to  retire. 

On  December  13,  1911  the  death  took  place  of  Professor  Beketov,  an  eminent  Russian 
professor  of  chemistry  who  enjoyed  a  European  reputation. 

Professor  Sbrge  Mukomtsepf,  President  of  the  first  State  Duma,  and  a  party  to  the 
famous  Viborg  Manifesto,  died  at  Moscow  on  Qctober  17,  1910;  Yury  Nicholaivich 
MiLjUTlN,  the  founder  of  the  well-known  political  party  of  Octobrists,  died  on  Jan.  21,  1912 ; 
and  Mrs.  Anna  Filosophova,  the  Russian  champion  of  women's  rights  and  promoter  of 
higher -female  education,  died  on  March  30,  1912. 

The  deaths  may  also  be  recorded  of  Nicolas  Dmitrievich,  Count  Osten-^Sacken 
(b.1831;  d.  May  22,  1912),  Russian  minister  successively  at  Darmstadti  Munich,  and  finally 
at  Berlin  from  1895  until  his  death;  and  of  George  Romanowski,  fifth  Duke  of  Leuchten- 
BERG  (b.  1852;  d.  May  5,  1912),  formerly  a  Russian  officer,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Eug^e 
de  Beauharnais  {see  E.  B.  iii,  588c),  and  son  of  a  Russian  Grand-duchess. 

(Gsorgs  E.  Dobson.) 

SIAM^ 

The  treaty  of  1907  with  France  reduced  the  area  of  Siam  from  240,000  to  215,000 
sq.  m.  approximately.  In  1909  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  ceding  the 
Malay  Protectorates  of  Trenggahu,  Kelantan,  Kedah  and  Perlis  to  that  country.  This 
reduced  the  approximate  area  of  the  Kingdom  to  198,900  sq.  m.  At  the  same  time 
Great  Britain  agreed  to  a  modification  of  the  extra-territorial  rights  of  British  subjects, 
and  Siam  obtained  from  the  Federated  Malay  States  Government  on  favourable  tern:is 
a  loan  for  the  construction  of  the  Peninsular  Railway.  The  new  frontier  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  was  in  due  course  delimitated  by  a  joint  commission.    The  total  popula* 

tion  in  i^io  numbered  7,561,977.    The  capital,  Bangkok,  has  a  population  of  628,675. 

Siam  IS  purely  an  agricultural  country,  rice  accounting  for  some  84  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  exports.  Up  to  19 10  there  was  evidence  of  a  fairly  steady  growth  in  the  culti- 
vated area.  Tnis  connoted  a  growing  revenue  and  a  prosperous  trade.  But  a  poor  crop  for 
three  years — due  to  unfavouraofe  climatic  conditions  and  the  want  of  any  system  of  irrigation 
— has  temporarily  pven  a  prions  check  to  the  growth  of  trade  and  caused  a  certain  amount 
of  distress.     The  nee  export  was  1,0^1,836  tons  in  1910-ir,  and  627,468  tons  in  1911-12. 

The  imports  for  1910-11  were  valued  at  68,205,328  ticals  (13  deals  approximately  =  £1), 
and  the  exports  at  108,909,8 n  ticals. 

The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  carried  out  with  the  twb  great  transhipment  ports  of  Singapore 
and  Hongkong,  without  any  indication  of  where  the  goods  come  from  or  go  to.  The  esti- 
mated revenue  for  1011-12  was  deals  62,320,000,  as  compared  with  ticals  60,523,520  for 
the  previous  year.  The  main  sources  of  revenue  are: — Opium  (loj  millions),  Land,  and 
Fishery  Taxes  (8J  millions),  Capitation  Taxes  (7.3  millions),  Spirits  (6.2  millions),  Customs 
(6  millions),  Railway  Traffic  (4.2  millions),  Lotteiy  Farm  (3.6  millions),  Gambling  Farms 

'  See  £.  B.  xxv,  2  et  seq. 
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(^5  millions)*  an4  Forests,  Octroi,  Slaughter  Licence  Fees,  Mines,  Miscellaneous  Fees,  and 
OceDces  (all  over  one  million). 

The  expenditure  chargeable  to  revenue  for  191 1 -12  amounted  to  ticals  62,235,539,  as 
compared  with  ticals  60,522,962  for  loio-ii.  In  1911-12  the  expenditure  chargeable  to 
loan  account  (railway  construction  and  Bangkok  Water  Works)  amounted  to  ticals  9,820,838, 
while  in  the  same  year  the  expenditure  chargeable  to  treasury  reserve  was  ticals  1,854,231. 
The  Ministry  of  War  (with  army)  for  1911-ia  was  estimated  to  cost  ticals  11,365,460  and 
the  navy  ticals  4,000,000.  The  King's  civil  list  amounts  to  ticals  7,000,000  and  that  of  the 
Queen  Mother  to.  ticals  300,000.  The  foreign  .debt  amounts  to  i^fioo^ooo  bearing  interest 
at  ^  per  cent. 

The  length  of  state  railways  open  to  traffic  is  607  miles.  The  southern  line  down  the 
Peninsula  to  connect  with  the  fine  to  Singapore  is  under  construction,  and  it  has  been  decided 
to  resume  the  construction  of  the  northern  line  to  Chiengmai.  In  191^  a  Ministry  of 
Communications  was  formed,  but  the  development  of  roads  and  waterways  must  depend  on 
a  return  of  prosperity  and  a  growing  revenue. 

After  the  longest  and  mo^rt  iUtistrious  reign  in  the  history  of  the  country,  King 
Chulalongkom  died  on  October  23,  1 910,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Crown 
Prince,  under  the  style  and  title  of  Somdetcb  Phra  Paramendr  Maha  Vajiravudh,  Phra 
Mongkut  Klao,  King  of  Siam.  The  coronation  in  December  1911  brought  together 
^t  largest  gathering  of  European  roy^ties  ever  seen  in  Asia.  The  new  King  is  not  les^^ 
an  kbsolute  monarch  than  his  predecessor.  But  the  note  of  the  new  reign  may  be.  found 
in  the  royal  decree  making  the  very  considerable  personal  property  of  the  King  subject 
to  the  «ame  taxation  as  that  to  which  the  property  of  a  subject  is  liable,  and  in  the 
effort  made  to  stimulate  patriotism  and  a  national  consciousness  by  the  "  Wild  Tiger  " 
and  "  Boy  Scout  "  movements.  Siaiii,  however,  lias  not  been  able  to  escape  the  general 
unrest,  and,  largely  as  a  reBe?(  from  the  successful  revolution  in  China,  an  anti-dynastic 
cons(Mracy  was  hatched  early  in  191 2.  This,  however,  was  promptly  checkmated  and 
ptmished,  but  without  undue  severity.  Local  self-government,  dealing  chiefly  with 
sanitation  and  education,  is  being  attempted  in  districts  in  the  interior  provinces. 
Consgciption  is  now  enforced  throughout  the  coimtry,  both  for  army  and  police,  and  the 
army  organisation  is  thorough  and  successful. 

A  nation&l  system  of  education  is  in  process  of  organisation  and  it  has  been  decided 
to  Establish  a  university.  At  present  there  is  in  Bangkok  one  school  in  which  the  final 
examination  reaches  the  standard  of  the  matriculation  examinations  at  London  Univer- 
sity. A  beginning  is  being  made  to  make  elementary  education  compulsory  for  boys. 
The  education  of  girls  is  not  yet  general. 

In  the  administration  of  justice,  under  the  treaties  With  Great  Britain  and  Fr:ince, 

European  lawyers  play  an  important  part  as  advisers  and  judges,  and  the  system  is 

found  to  work  satisfactorily. 

See  W.  A.  Graham,  Siam:  A  Handbook  ofPraeHcal,  Commercial  and  Political  Information 
(London,  1912);  Rev.  I>aniel  McGilvary,  D.D.,  A  Half  Century  Among  the  Siamese  and  the 
Lao  (New  York,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  1912);  Rev.  J.  H.  Freeman,  An  Oriental  Land  of  the 
Free  (New  York,  1910).  (W.  H.  Mundie.) 

SPAIN* 

In  1910  the  population  of  Spain  was  19,588,688,  an  increase  of  970,602  since  the  census 
of  1 900.  The  populations  of  the  chief  towns  were  as  follows;  Madrid  571, 539 ;  Barcelo- 
na 560,000;  Valencia  233,348;  Seville  155,366;  Malaga  i33,04S;  Murcia  124,985;  Sara- 
gossa  105,788.  The  census  showed  that  63.7  per  cent  of  the  population  were  illiterate, 
— a  high  figure,  yet  a  marked  improvement  on  1900.  In  191 1  the  total  State  expenditure^ 
on  education  and  art  was  £2,340,000  (58,524,586  p.),  of  which  £1,266,000  (31,664,746  p.) 
were  spent  on  public  and  primary  education. 

Agriculture. — The  crop-returns  for  1911  were  in  most  cases  the  best  for  the  five  years 
1907-I1,  wheat  yielding  4,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  3,740,000  tons  in  1910.  The 
barley,  oats  and  maize  crops  were  also  excellent,  while  the  increase  in  olive  oil  and  olives 
amounted  to  200  per  cent  for  the  year — in  the  latter  case,  however,  the  1910  harvest  had 

» See  JE.  B,  xxv,  527  et  seq, 

^  Conversion  is  made  thi^Ughoirt  at  the  approximate  ratfe  'of  £1^25  pesetas,  but  a 
considerable  deduction  has  to  be  made  owing  tx>  depreciation. 
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l)€en  very  poor.  The  vintage  was  the  best  since  1908,  and  an  increase  in  the  acreafe  under 
vineyards  took  place  for  the  first  time  for  many  years.  Parasitic  growths  attacked  the  orange, 
almond  and  spice  crops,  but  the  orange  trade  escaped  serious  injury;  with  other  branches  of 
the  fruit  export  trade  it  was  adversely  affected  by  the  British  ccwal  strike  in  1912. 

Commerce. — Spanish  banking,  electrical  and  railway  enterprises  have  continued  to  attract 
foreign  capital,  the  most  important  new  venture  being  the  Barcelona  Traction,  Light  and 
Power  Company,  a  Canadian  company  with  a  capital  of  /8,ooo,ooo.  The  great  develop- 
ment scheme,  intended  to  devote  a  loan  of  £60,000,000  to  harbour  improvements,  railways, 
irrigation,  afforestation  and  similar  public  works,  never  came  to  fruition,  but  good  progress 
was  made  with  the  building  of  new  roads,  especially  motor  highways,  and  the  first  of 
the  new  light  railways — a  line  18  m.  long  in  Pal^ncia — ^was  opened  in  1912. 

On  January  1,  1912,  the  new  tariff  came  into  operation.  It  involves  reductions  in  the 
duties  on  niost  cotton  and  some  woollen  and  silk  goods,  on  sewiilis;  machines,  tools,  iron  and 
steel  wire  ropes,  iron  and  steel  plates,  paper  and  caniboard.  There  ate  increases  in  the  duties 
on  hemp  and  linen  yarns,  washed  wool  and  untanned  hides  and  skins. 

The  mining  industry  was  impeded  not  only  by  the  industrial  agitation  but  by  the  new 
mining  law  (Dec.  Z9,  1910).  This  lawmalces  the  head  rent  payable  in  a  lump  sum 
fnstead  of  quarterly,  the  ownership  lapsing  in  default  of  such  payment  when  due.  As  the 
mine  owners  were  not  gi'Ven  adequate  notice,  many  mines  lapsed,  i.e.  were  confiscated.  The 
export  trades,  shipping,  railway  and  gas  industries  all  felt  the  effects  of  .the  British  coal  strike 
in  the  early  months  of  1912,  while  the  great  floods  at  the  same  time  caused  much  loss  9f  life 
and  property  in  southern  and  south-eastern  Spain,  especially  in  the  Guadalquivir  valley. 
Near  Seville,  15  villages  with  an  aggregate  population  of  34,000  were  totally  submerged,  and 
the  destruction  of  crops  and  live-stock:  was  widespread.  Nevertheless  the  two  years  191 1 
and  19 12  have  been  a  period  of  moderate  prosperity  and  expanding  trade.  The 'exports  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1912  showed  an  increase  over  those  of  .1911,  rising  from  £9,468,000 
to  j^o,585,ooo,  while  the  imports  only  decreased  from  £10,296,60010  £10,279,000. 

rtnance, — ^The  Octroi  was  abolished  on  June  3,  191 1,  and  a  tax  on  house  rents  substituted 
for  it.  The  Canalejas  government  also  endeavoured  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  poorer 
classes  by  reducing  the  sugar  duties  to  about  258.  per  cwt.  and  increasing  the  death  duties. 
These  changes  were  accompanied  by  numerous  mucji-need^  increases  in  ofl^ial  salaries,  and 
by  additional  grants  for  educational  purposes. 

The  national  debt  on  January  i,  IQII,  amounted  to  £391,491,006  (91,787,281,588  pesetas). 
In  the  following  Dec^ttber,  Seflor  Canalejas  persuaded  the  king  to  re«^n^ct  for  1912  the 
budget  of  191 1 ;  the  Spanish  Constitution  permitted  the  budget  for  one  year  to  be  onoe  thus 
re-enacted.  The  estimates  showed  an  expenditure  of  £45,240,000  (i,i3J ,000,000  p.)  and 
a  revenue  of  £45,280,000  (1,132,000,000  p.);  but  the  war  expenditure  destroyed  this  apparent 
equilibrium.  The  budget  for  1913,  introduced  in  May  1912,  showed  a  heavy  deficit  on  this 
account.  Seftor  Navarro  Reverter,  the  Finance  Ministei*,  seeing  that  a  foreign  loan  was  im- 
possible and  an  internal  one  would  be  unpopular,  arranged  to -raise  the  current  credit  of  the 
Treasury  with  the  Bank  of  Spain  from  75  to  100  million  pesejtas  (^,400,000  to  £4,090,000). 
At  the  same  time  the  Treasyir  was  empowered  to  borrow  160  million  pesetas  from  the  bank 
at  i  per  cent,  and  to  reduce  tne  interest  oh  the  existing  debt  of  the  same  amount  (owing  on 
account  of  the  American  War)  from  2  per  cent  to  i  per  t^ent  also,  lii  ret  urn  the  bank  was 
apparently  authorized  to  issue  notes  up  to  the  value  of  200  million  pesetas  without  covering 
the  extra  issue  with  50  per  cent  of  gold  in  reserve,  as  previously  required  for  all  notes  issued 
in  excess  of  a  total  of  1,500  million  pesetas.  The  amount  o(  notes  in  circulation  on  May  4, 
191 2,  was  1,806  million  pesetas. 

Defence.-rThe  first  ship  of  the  new  Spanish  navy,  a  gunboat  of  800  tons,  was  launched  at 
Cartagena  on  January  26,  191 1;  and  on  February  8,  1912,  the  battleship  '^Espaiia"  was 
launched  at  Ferrol.  This  is  a  vessel  of  the  Dreadnought  type,  displacing  15.450  tons,  and 
with  a  contract  speed  of  19.5  knots.  On  Aprif  24,  191 1,  the  king  inaugurated  the  first 
powerful  stadon  for  wireless  telegraphy,  at  the  military  camp  of  Carabahcfael,  near  Madrid. 

The  Industrial  Agitation. — An  epidemic  of  strikes,  often  accompanied  by  rioting 
and  the  destruction  of  property,  swept  ovet  the  industrial  districts  of  Spain  bet'ween 
October  1910  and  Jidy  191 1.  In  August  1911  it  cuimihated  in  an  economic  and  political 
crisis  of  the  gravest  character.  Members  of  the  French  General  Confederation  of 
Labour  had  been  invited  to  address  a  series  of  meetings  in  Madrid  and  Barcelona.  They 
were  expelled,  by  order  of  the  government,  owing  to  the  inflammatory  nature  of  their 
speeches.  Disturbances  followed  in  Catalonia,  but  the  repressive  measures  taken  by 
General  W^yler,  the  Captain  General,  restored  the  semblance  of  order  for  a  few  days. 
The  transport  workers  in  Bilbao  then  struck  work,  to  be  followed  by  the  miners  and 
factory  hands;  and  the  employers  declared  a  lock-out.  Work  ceased  throughout  the 
district,  and  the  crisis  developed  rapidly.  King  Alfonso,  who  had  been  visiting  England 
with  the  Queen  (Aug.  i4th-26th),  returned  hurriedly  to  Mkdrid  on  August  30th.    The 
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strike  spread  to  Santaadcr  and  Asturia3^  and  the-iQeiieral  Labour  Union  decided  on  a 
general  strike.  In  many  parts  of-  the  country  the  labour  disturbancfis-  assumed  a 
revoiutio&ary  character;  rioting  and  bkiodahed  w^reof  daily  occurrence,  and  Barcelona, 
Heulva,  Saragosaa,  Malaga  and  Valencia  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  insurrecti<^,  the 
disorder  being  worst  in  the  Jast-named  province.  Ija  the  north,  General  Aguilas,  thfe 
Captain  General  of  Burgos^  took  tommand  at  Bilbao,  with  all  the  troops  at  his  command. 
The  city  wa$  placed  under  martial  law,  and  the  strikers  di^rsed  by  cavalry  charges  and 
the  threat  of  artillery.  At  Valencia,  however,  the  rioters  succeeded  in  gaining  the  upper 
band  (Sept»  i^h)  and  at  Cullera  and  Alcira  the  Commune  was  proclaimed.  The 
exceptionally  brutal  murder  of  a  magistiate  (Senor  Lopez  Rueda)  at  Cullera,  and  of  his 
secretary  and  the  clerk  of  the  court,  brought  about  some  revulsion  of  public  feeling  and 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  government. 

On  September  19th  martial  law  was  declared  throughout  Spain^  the  Constitutional 
Guarantees  not  being  restored  Until  October  22nd.  On  the  night  of  the  19th,  300  arrests 
were  ^nade;  within  a  fdw  days  the  prisons  were  full  and  the  barracks  converted  into 
gaols.  The  publication  of  two  RepublicajQ  newspapers  was  suspended;  the  others  de- 
cided to  cease  until  the  Constitutional  Guarantees  were  restored.  These  measures 
succeeded.  The  funds  of  the  strikers  were  almost  exhausted;  the  revolutionary  organi- 
sation was  paralysed  by  the  loss  of  its  leaders,  and  the  strikers  reluctantly  returned 
to  work.  Minor  outbreaks  occurred  sporadically  after  the. collapse  of  the  great  strike, 
and  in  June  191 2  much  anxiety  was  caused  by  the  wide^read  symptoms  of  unrests  At 
Oviedo  the  Civil  Guard  intervened  in  a  strike  of  miners,  shots  were  exchanged,  and  the 
whole  mining  poptdation  ceased  work  as  a  protest.  In  tlie  district  of  Almeria  a  general 
strike  was  thieatened,  and  great  dissatisfaction  was  shown  thdroughout  Spain  by  the  rail- 
waymen,  who  demanded  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours;  This  ctilminated  on  October 
4th»  when  the  railwaymen  decided  in  favour  of  a  general  strike,  by  65,409  votes  to  14 18. 
The  coinpanies  refused  to  accede  to  their  demands,  and  the  government  issued  a  mobili- 
sation order,  recalling  to  the  ranks  many  reservists  who  were  on  strike.  This,  together 
with  the  organisation  of  a  provisional 'service  of  trains  and  the  promise  of  a  bill  to  better 
the  conditions  of  railway  employes  led  to  the  colktpse  of  the  movement. 

PolUks  and  LegidaUon.-^Senot  Canalejas^  who  had  become  Prime  Minister  on 
February  10,  1910,  lemained  in  office  Until  he  was  assassinated  on  November. 12,  1912. 
His  policy  aimed,  it  has  been  said,  at  ^'  Europeanfeing  "  Spain.  While  maintaining  order 
under  many  difficulties,  he  wofked  for  the  betterment  of  the  agrictdturall  and  industrial 
classes.  During  his  tenure  of  office,  the  government  reduced  the  power  of  the  church 
in  secular  al[airs,  solved  numerous  financial  problems>  carried  on  military  operations  in 
Moroccki  and  also 'Conducted  a  most  intricate,  series  of  negotiations  with  France* 

.  The  anniversary  6l  the  execution  of  Francisco  Ferrer  (Oct.  13,  1910)  was  the 
occasion  of  ma»y  Republican  demonstrations,  but  it  was  not  until  March  27,  X911,  that 
the  debate  on  the  Ferrer  trial  opened.    Meanwlule  there  had  been  a 
Pemr  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Republican  party  and  the  government  had  gained  kk  strength. 

fiMsftotf.  The  Republican,  leader  in  Barcelona,  Seftor  Lerroust,  had  been  accused  of 
complicity  in  certain  municipal  scandals.  He  was  formally  expelled  iiom 
the  party  by  its  chief,  Senor  Azcarate,  who  then  joined  forces  with  Sefior  Pablo  Ig^esias, 
the  'Socialist'  leader,  forming  a  new  group  in  the-  Cortes— 'the  Republican  Socialists.  This 
^as  inPecember  E910.  On  January  i,  191 1,  Sefior  Canalejas  resigned,  desiring  a  free 
hand,  Which  his  return  to  power  would  give  him.  He  received  the  royal  conMence, 
and  reorganised  the  Ministry;  the  new  Ministers  being  Sefiores  Alonso  Castrillo  (Interior) , 
Amos  Salvador  (Education)  and  Gasset  (Public  Works) — the.  last-named  a  leader  of  the 
Moret  group  i^ho  had  served  in  five  previous  cabinets.  Before  the  Cortes  opened  on 
March  6th,  the  Republicans  ha4  been  further  weakened  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Catfdin- 
ists,  and  now -consisted  of  three  mnxtually  hostile  factions— Cat alinists,  Radical  Repub- 
licans ^nd  Republican  Socialists. 

The  Ferrer  debate  lasted  until  midnight  of  April  8th-9th,  ending  in  the  rejection  of 
the  Republican  motion  which  asked  th^  government  to  moctify  the  Code  of  Milita*' 
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Justice  and  to  repeal  the  Law  of  Jurisdictions.  Sefior  Canalejas  maintained  that  the 
Liberal  government  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  ^acts  of  its  predecessors;  but  a 
cabinet  crisis  arose  on  April  ist,  owing  to  the  strong  feeling  in  Army  circles  that  Sefior 
Canaiejas  had  not  sufficiently  defended  the  action  of  the  Military  Judges  who  condemned 
Ferrer.  The  king  was  summoned^  to  Madrid,  and  the  cabinet  was  again  reconstituted. 
Only  three  ministers  retained  their  portof olios,  viz:  the  Prime  Minister,  Senor  Garcia 
Prieto  (Foreign  Minister)  and  Sefior  Gasset  (Public  Works)*  Sefior  Rui2  Villarino  was 
transferred  from  the  department  of  Justice  to  the  Interior. 

On  October  9,  19 10,  two  important  new  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Senate.     The 
first  imposed  compidsory  military  service  on  clerical  as  weU  as  lay  citizens;  the  second 

substituted  an  asseveration  on  the  honour  of  a  witness  for  the  legal  oath 
^'iMouM  ^^  ^^^  crucifix.  This  was  the  government's  reply  to  the  great  Roman 
Z^SSoa.        Catholic  demonstration  which  had  taken  place  a  week  earlier.    The  Cadenas 

Bill,  which  forbade  any  further  religious  orders  to  settle  in  Spain  until  the 
Associations  Bill  became  law,  was  carried  December  23rd.  There  were  at  this  time* 
3,007  nunneries  and  794  monasteries  in  Spain,  with  41,500  nims  and  12,800  monks;  and 
a  large  number  of  members  of  religious  Orders  had  abo  entered  the  country  from  Portu- 
gal. On  the  2nd  of  March  the  king  approved  a  draft  of  the  new  Associations  Bill, 
but  on  the  same  day  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  informed 
the  government  that  the  Vatican  would  not  be  prepared  to  resume  negotiations  aniess 
all  measures  dealing  with  the  religious  question  were  first  submitted  for  its  approvaL 
To  this  Sefior  Canaiejas  would  not  agree;  the  Associations  Bill  was  introduced  at  the  end 
of  May,  and  comptilsory  military  service  for  all  classes  was  legalised  on  June  29th.  Ow- 
ing, however,  to  the  urgency  of  the  industrial  and  Moroccan  questions,  Sefior  Canaiejas 
was  forced  to  def^  the  fidfilment  of  his  anticlerical  programme.  - 

On  November  12,  19x1,  the  Municipal  elections  were  held  throughout  Spain.    They 
proved  a  triumph  for  the  Monarchist  Parties,  which  had  a  majority  in  most  of  the  large 

towns,  recovering  Madrid  and  Valencia  and  winning  five  seats  at  Barcelona. 
ZSS.^'*'*    Even  Saragossa  returned  a  Monarchist  majority  for  the  first  time  for  twenty 

years.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  disunion  among  the  Republicans,  but 
still  more  to  the  success  of  the  government  in  dealing  with  the  great  strike,  and  to  the 
reaction  produced  by  the  Cullera  murders*  On  January  11, 191 2,  the  Supreme  Councfl 
of  War  and  Marine  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  7  out  of  22  x)ersons  arrested  at  Cullera. 
It  was  alleged  by  the  Republicans  that  torture  had  been  used  to  secure  a  confession, 
but  this  charge  was  not  substantiated  when  a  medical  commission  examined  the  prison-^ 
ers.  Six  of  these  were  reprieved,  but  the  seventh,  Jover,  had  been  found  guilty  of 
murder  on  three  counts,  and  the  government  opposed  the'  reprieve.  As  the  king 
insisted  upon  it,  Sefior  Canaiejas  tendered  his  resignation,  declaring  the  government 
decision  irrevocable.  An  attempt  was  made  to  f^rm  a  new  Cabinet,  Sefiores  Montero 
Rios,  Moret  and  Maura  being  summoned  successively  to  the  palace;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day  (Jan.  15,  191 2)  Sefior  Canaiejas  returned  to  power,  the  royal  clemency  hav- 
ing been  exercised  in  the  interval.  This  crisis  strengthened  both  the  Monarchy  and  the 
Ministry;  and  on  May  5,  191 2,  the  Chamber,  aker  an  animated  debate;  reaffirmed  its 
confidence  in  Sefior  Canaiejas  by  180  to  73. 

On  November  12,  1912,  the  Prime  Minister  was  shot  in  the  Puerta  del' Sol,  Madrid, 
as  he  was  walking  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  pre^de  over  a  Cabinet  meeting. 

The  assassin,  by  name  Manuel  Pardinas  Sarrato,  was  a  native  of  £1  Grado 
^J^^*^"in  Huesca,  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Parliament  immediately  adjourned, 
CAAAfe/u.      and  Sefior  Garcia  Prieto  was  appointed  acting  Premier.    He  was  succeeded 

two  days  later  by  Count  Romanones,  who  formed  a  new  Liberal  Ministry. 
Sefior  Canaiejas  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Cortes 
for  twenty-eight  years.  He  had  been  very  successful  at  the  Bar,  hiad  served  in  the  war 
against  the  United  States,  in  Cuba,  and  had  held  the  portfolios  of  Public  Works, 
Pinante  and  Justice,  and  been  President  of  tbe  Chamber.  Hte  wad  probably  the  ablest 
Spanish  statesman  of  the  period  which  ended  with  the  fall  of  Sagasla. 
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Between  January  5  and  16, 191 1,  King  AlfonsK>  visited  Meliila,  where  he  unvefled  a 
monument  to  the  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  faikn  in  the  Riff.    In  June,  the  occupation 

of  Alcazar  and  Laraiche  brought  about  a  critical  situation,  strong  protests 
mStSn^       being  made  by  the  French  and  Moorish  governments.-    Public  feeling  ran 

dangerously  high,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Ministerial  Press.  But  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Seflor  Garcia  Prieto,  handled  the  situation  with  firmness 
and  tact,  and  on  December  6th,  forxnal  negotiations  with  France  were  begun,  M.  Geoff- 
ray,  the  French  Ambassador,  representing  his  country,  while  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen, 
the  British  Ambassador,  was  present  at  the  request  of  both  parties.  The  negotiations 
terminated  successfully  in  November  1912  (see  Morocco).  In  January  of  that  year, 
the  total  number  of  Spanish  troops  in  Morocco  had  been  nearly  35,000.  The  cost  of 
the  war  evoked  many  protests  from  the  Republican  party,  who  denounced  the  official 
"  policy  of  adventure."  But  even  they  were  not  unanimous,  as  Seilor  Lerroux  sup- 
ported the  government  on  this  one  question.  AU  the  Monarchist  parties  were  in 
favour  of  an  active  Moroccan  policy,  and  the  war  was  not  unpopular  in  the  country. 

Obituary. — In  addition  to  that  of  Seiior  Canalejas.  the  following  deaths  may  be  noted. 
Maria  Teresa  Isabella,  Infanta  of  Spain  (b.  1882), died  at  Madrid  on  September  23, 19 12; 
she  was  the  second  daughter  of  Alphonso  XII  and  Queen  Maria  Cristina,  and  was  married  on 
January  12, 1906,  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria.  Marc£LINoMen£ndez  y  Pelavo  (b.  1856) 
the  scholar  and  critic  (see  E.  B.  xviii,  I28d),  died  at  Santander  on  May  20,  1912;  he  con- 
tinued bis  critical  and  linguistic  researches  almost  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  and  bequeathed 
his  library  of  40,000  volumes  to  Santander,  the  town  of  his  birth.  Jos^  Lopez- Doming UEZ 
(b.  1825),  the  statesman  and  general,  died  on  October  18,  191 1 ;  he  was  war  minister  in  the 
Posada-Herrera  Cabinet  of  1883  (see  £.  B,  xxv,  560),  and  on  the  death  of  his  uncle.  Marshal 
Serrano,  succeeded  him  as  leader  of  the  "Dynastic  Left'*  party;  later  he  joined  a  coalition 
which  took  the  name  of  the  Nationalist  party,  and  in  1906  was  Prime  Minister  at  the  bead 
of  an  anti-clerical  cabinet  (see  E.  B.  xxv,  507b).  Aurbliano  de  Beruete  (b.  1845),  the  painter 
and  art  critic,  died  at  Madrid  on  January  5,  191 2.  He  was  a  well-known  landscape  painter 
(see  E.  B.  xxvii,  978b),  wrote  the  standard  work  on  Velazquez,  and  was  the  leading  authority 
on  Spanish  art*  (K.  G.  Jayne.) 
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PopulalioH, — The  census  of  igio  showed  an  increase  of  7.5%  since  1900.  The 
population  on  January  i,  191a  was  5,561,799  (2,718,638  males  and  2,843,161  females), 
distributed  as  follows:  Norrland  (Northern  Division),  953,582;  Svealand  (Central 
Division),  1,170,795;  Stockholm  district  (L&n),  234,973;  Stockholm  City,  346,599; 
Gotaland  (Southern  Division),  2,855,850.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  Northern  Division  since  19x0,  a  result  of  the  development  of  the 
mineral  (iron  ore)  resources  in  the  northemnsost  districts,  and  also  of  new  railway  and 
waterworks  construction.  In  Stockholm,  the  growth  of  population  is  still  rapid  but  not 
as  rapid  as  that  before  1900.  This  is  due  to  the  exodus  to  new  suburban  residential 
districts,  among  which  are  Lidingon,  Djursholm,  Saltsjobaden,  Sundbyberg,  etc..  These 
outlying  districts  are  not  yet  incorporated,  and  the  growth  of  Stockhohn  must  not, 
therefore,  be  gauged  by  the  statistics  of  the  city  alone  but  also  by  those  of  Stockholm 
district,  the  inhabitants  of  which  increased  from  172,850  in  1900  to  234,973. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  1910  was  10.462  per  thousand.  The  birth  rate 
lor  the  same  year  was  24.466  per  thousand.  The  chief  towns  with  a  population  exceed-* 
ing  20,000  inhabitants  are:  Stockholm  (346,599),  Gothenburg  (170,606);  Malm5 
(89,719),  Norrkoping  (46,629),  Gefle  (35»7i9)>  Helsingborg  (331225),  Orebro  (31,066), 
E^stuna  (28,485),  Karlskrona  (27,496),  Jonkoping  (27,226),  Upsala  (26,586),  Linkop* 
ittg  (23,021),  Bor&s  (21,997),  Lund  (20,340). 

Emigration  during  19 10  showed  an  increase — ^probably  a  result  of  the  national  strike 
in  1909.  The  figures  published  for  1906^10  are:  (1906)  24,704, -(1907)  22,978,  (1908) 
1 2,499,  O909)  21 ,992,  (1910)  27,816.  The  United  States  received  the  largest  contingent, 
but  Denmark,  Norway  and  Canada  also  received  considerable  numbers.  Swedes  resi- 
dent abroad  number  between  2,i2o/xx>  and  2,245,000,  of  whom  no  Less  than  1,500,000 

>See  E,  B,  xxvi,  188  ei  seq. 
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are  in  Amedca,  and  370,000  in  Finland.    Immigrants  to  Sweden  in  1910  numbered 
8,142,  chiefly  labourers  for  agriculture  and  the  mining  and  manu£acturii]^  industries. 

Agriculture. — Of  the  total  land  area  3.5%  is  meadow  land,  S(y.Ss%  forest  land  36.9% 
unproductive  land,  and  8.75  %  cultivated  land.  The  cultivated  land  comprises  3,633,534 
hektar  (about  8,992,996  acres).  The  rather  large  pei^centage  of  un(>roductive  land  includes 
mountains,  marshes  and  bogs,  but  the  last-named  are  being  reclaimed  as  a  result  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  Swedish  Moss  Culture  Socie^,  of  J6nk6ping  (founded  1886).  About 
47.6%  of  the  cultivated  land  is  under  cereals,  chiefly  oats  and  rye;  34%  fodder j  5.7%  root 
crops  (about  three-quarters  potatoes  and  one-quarter  sugar  beet);  1.3%  garden  and  other 
proauce;  and  1 1.4  %  fallow.  A  considerable  quantity  of  fresh  fruit  is  imported  into  Sweden, 
but  lately  a  revived  of  fruit  growing  has  taken  place,  and  experiments  in  fruit  export  have 
even  been  made.  A  society  for  tne  promotion  of  fruit  growing  (Svenska  Pomolog^ska 
Foreningen,  Atvidaberg)  has  established  a  Swedish  fruit  brand,  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Swedish  "  Rune"  butter  brand.  To  facilitate  the  gathering  and  exportation  of  cranberries, 
the  bulk  of  which. go  to  Germany,  the  interests  are  being  concentrated* 

On  an  average  there  are  104  horses  per  thousand  inhabitants  and  495  cattle.  The 
average  of  sheep  and  pigs  is  230  and  155  per  thousand  inhabitants  respectively.  The  milk 
production  is  about  2,852  million  kilogrammes  per  annum,  e^ual  to  1,891  kilogrammes  per 
cow  or  549  kilogrammes  per  head  of  population.  The  dairy  industry  is  rapidly  developing 
and  the  export  of  butter,  and  recently  casein,  is  steadily  growing.  Sweden  is  again  taking  a 
high  place  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  machinery,  as  several  practical  milking  machines, 
which  have  won  praise  all  over  the^world,  have  been  placed  on  the  market.  Pig  breeding 
was  taken  up  during  1910-11  on  a  larger  scale  than  hitnerto,  and  the  bacon  export  is  becom- 
ing important. 

A  law  was  enacted  in  1909  for  the  protection  of  natural  monuments  and  the  creation  of 
national  parks.  Extensive  areas,  mostly  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Sweden  (e.  g.  the 
neighbourhoods  of  the  great  fall  Stora  Sjdfallet,  the  Sariek  Mountains,  and  the  tourist 
station  Abisko),  have  been  proclaimed  national  parks  under  the  supervision  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science.     Hunting,  fishing,  building,  etc.,  are  generally  prohibited  there. 

Industries  and  Manufactures. — In  a  country  where  forests  cover  half  the  area  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  sawmill  industry  should  be  the  most  important.  Sawn  and  planed  timber 
stfll  heads  the  export  list,  although  the  output  is  slowly  decreasing,  giving  way  to  the  more 
lucrative  wood-pulp  industry.  The  erection  of  new  pulp  mills,  both  for  mechanical  and 
chemical  (sulphate  and  sulphite)  pulp,  continues  and  the  output  is  now  considerable*  Until 
recent  years  the  power  of  the  waterfalls  which  abound  in  Sweden  was  not  harnessed,  except 
for  water-wheels  and  small  factories.  The  power  obtainable  from  the  waterfalls  amounts 
to  between  three  and  four  million  horse  power,  but  only  100,000  horse  power  is  at  present 
utilized.  However,  the  falls  are  being  developed,  and  by  means  of  water  turbines  and  elec- 
tric power  stations  and  a  network  of  electric  cables  cheap  power  is  supplied  for  many  in- 
dustrial undertakings.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  utilization  of  water  power  is  to  be 
found  at  Trollh^ttan,  where  the  famous  falls  drive  many  new  and  important  works. 
.,  The  total  output  of  manufactures  from  11,435  factories  and.  mills,  not  including  mines 
ahd  iron  works,  tor  1910  aggregated  £88,087,000. 

'  Mining, — ^The  following  figures  relate  to  191 1.  The  total  production  of  iron  ore  from 
278  mines  amounted  to  6,150,718  metric  tons,  the  largest  output  on  record.  The  figures 
for  1910  were  5,549*987  tons,  which  were  again  an  increase  of  42.90%  on  the  figures  for 
J 909.  The  average  value  of  the  iron  ore  shows  an  appreciation  of  6.2  %.  The  total  number 
employed  in  the  iron  ore  industry  was  10,461.  Of  other  ores — chiefly  zinc,  but  also  silver, 
copper  and  lead — 45>88d  metric  tons  were  obtained  from  30  mines.  The  production  of  zinc 
at  tne  new  electric  ^smelting  works  at  Trollhattan.is  of  special  interest,  and  2,123,641  kilo- 
grammes, valued  at  1,106,958  kronor,  were  produced  by  this  hovel  process. 

Commerce, — Exports  in  19 10  reached  £32,574,900  and  in  191 1  aggregated  £36,428,600. 
The  values  of  the  principal  exports  and  imports  for  1910  were:  Timber,  £9,901,168;  wood 
pulp.  £3;99;i.482;  iron  and  steel,  £^,795.162;  butter,  £2,425^956;  hron  ore,  £2,369,521; 
paper  and  cardboard,  £1,770^753;  machinery  and  implements,  £2,209,642;  matches,  £651,309. 

Qi  the  total  exports,  Great  Britain  takes  about  32  %  and  Germany  about  21  %. 

Imports  for  1910  were  valued  at  £36,902,900,  and  for  191 1  £38,241,800.  The  value  of 
principal  imports  in  1910  was:  Coaland  coke,  £3,367,924;  grain  and  flour,  £3,020,367; 
coffee,  £1,657,195;  tissues,  £2,093,999;  metals,  £3,665,315;  machinery,  £1,433.859;  wool  and 
yarn,  £1,250,652;  oil  cakes,  £976,838;  cotton  yam  and  thread  £1,781,349;  artificial  fer- 
titizei^,  £828^1 ;  ladia  rubber,  £55;$,558.    . 

Of  the  imports,  Germany  sends  about  35)%,  and  Great  Britain  25%. 

Finance* — In  the  1913  budget  revenue  and  expenditure  were  estimated  at  £l4»5 11,500, 
as  against  £14,131,700  in  the  1912  budget,  The  principal  sources  of  income  are  customs, 
income  and  other  taxes,  sugar  and  spirit  duties,  and  railways.  The  expenditure  on  the 
*™y  and  navy  aggregates  £4,541,434,  and  the  ether  important  item  is  education. 

The  national  debt  in  191 1  was  £33,672,009,  as  against  £29,857,024  in  1910.     By  the  end 
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of  191  r  a  fium  of  £32,611,111  had  been  sunk  in  the  raitways^  chiefly  obtained  by  loans. 
Thus  about  96  %  of  the  national  debt  money  has  "been  utilised  for  railways. 

CommunicaHons, — The  government  owns  2,830  miles  of  the  railways,  and  5,903  imilds 
belong  to  private  companies.  The  new  ''inland  line"  Ostersund  (Jemtland)  to  Porjus 
(Lapland)  is  being  pushed  forward  and  the  first  section,  Ostersund  to  Str5m  (Angermanland) 
is  finished,  as  well  as  the  last  section,  Gellivara  to  Porius,  where  large  water-poweii  works 
are  being  erected.  The  second  section,  from  Str5m  nortnward,  has  been  started  towards  the 
Angerman  river.  Another  important  link  in  the  chain  of  railways  has  been  completed, 
viz. :  the  Boden-Morj^rv-Lapptrttsk,  which  will  be  extended  to  Haparanda  on  the  border  of 
Finland.  A  connecting  link  between  the  "  inland  line  "  and  the  central  line  has  been  decided 
upon,  viz. :  the  Sveg-Ostersund  section.  An  important  project  to  connect  the  ports  along 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  with  an  East  Coast  line,  from  Gefle  up  to  Herndsand,  is  considered  to  be 
financially  guaranteed  during  1913.  When  these  lines  are  completed  many  kyvely  parts  of 
northern  Sweden  will  be  accessible  to  the  tourist.  Even  now  the  Lapland  express  carries  m^ 
creasing  numbers  of  travellers  to  the  Lapland  rivers  and  lakes  and  the  Abisko  tourist 4tation». 
Work  on  the  electrification  of  the  Ktfuna  to  Riksgr&nsen  (Norwegian  frontier)  has  begun.' 
Thepower  will  be  obtained  from  the  Porj  us  electric  power  station. 

The  work  of  deepening  and  widening  the  TroUh&ttan  canal  has  begun  and  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  be  concluded  in  191 5.  The  depth  will  be  four  metres.  The  Tisnare  canal, 
extending  in  all  about  15  miles,  and  linking  together  the  lakes  along  the  border  between 
0sterg6tKind  and  Sodermanland  counties  with  Lake  Tisnaren,  was  opened  in  September 
191 2.  A  new  canal,  from  Nykdping  Harbour  to  the  lakes  in  the  county  of  Sodermanland^ 
has  been  in  course  of  construction  during  the  last  few  years.  The  government  purchased 
in  1912  the  Sodertelje  canal,  which  may  be  deepened  to  five  metres.  The  harbours  of  Stock- 
holm and  Gothenburg  have  been  extended,  and  further  developments  have  been  decided 
upon.  Several  new  harbours  for  fishing  fleets  ate  in  course  of  construction  along  the- West 
Coast.    A  new  dry  dock  at  Malm5  is  nearly  completed. 

As  regards  telegraphic  communication,  a  Swedish  syndicate  has  applied  to  the  govern** 
ment  for  a  concession  to  erect  a  Marconi  wireless  station  in  southern  Sweden,  chiefly  intended 
for  communication  with  a  station  in  Great  Britain  and  transmission  thence  to  America. 
The  authorities  however  do  not  favour  the  granting  of  a  concession  to  any  specific  company, 
but  prefer  to  make  the  best  possible  arrangements  for  wireless  with  other  countries. 

ConslUution,  GaverntnetU  and  Administraiion. — The  parliament  (Riksdag)  consists 
of  two  chambers.  The  electoral  reform  of  1909  has  considerably  widened  the  franchise 
and  introduced  a  93rstem  of  proportional  representation.  Under  it  the  members  of  the 
first  chamber  are  now  elected  for  six  years,  a  sixth  part  of  the  house  being  renewed  every 
year.  The  census  of  eligibility  is  lowered  to  either  real  property  to  the  value  of  50,000 
kronor  (£2,750)  or  an  annual  income  of  3,000  kronor  (£165)  on  which  taxes  have  been 
paid.  The  members  receive  the  same  salary  as  members  of  the  second  chamber^  1,200 
kronor  (£66)  per  annum.  For  the  elections  to  the  second  chamber  the  country  is 
divided  into  56  great  electoral  districts  with  3  to  >  representatives  each,  all  elected  pro- 
portionally. The  former  distinction  between  towns  and  rural  constituencies  is  abol- 
ished. The  three  greater  towns,  Stockholm,  Gothenburg  and  Malmo,  however,  form 
separate  constituencies,  and  five  other  towns  are  aggregated  in  two  constituencies;  for. 
the  rest,  towns  and  rural  constituencies  poll  together.  Eligibility  for  the  lower  house 
necessitates  an  age  of  at  least  24  years  and  residence  within  the  constituency.  Man- 
hood suffrage  is  introduced  f(»r  these  elections;  fulfilment  of  military  service,  however, 
and  payment  of  rates  and  taxes  for  the  last  three  years  before  the  election  are  required. 
The  whole  house  is,  as  formerly,  renewed  every  third  year.  Even  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Riksdag,  common  to  both  chainbers  and  with  the  same  number  of  mem-: 
bers  from  each,  are  elected  by  proportional  representation.  A  Supreme  Administrative 
Court  {Regeringsrdtten)  has  been  estabfished  (1909)*  with  a  membership  of  seven  justices 
(regerlngsrdd).  Three  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  {Hdgsta  Domstolen) 
and  one  member  of  the  Supreme  Administrative  Court  form  (since  19 10)  a  separate 
consultative  body  (Lag^Mei)  for  giving  opinions  upon  all  proposed  changes  of  law.  The 
number  of  justices  in  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  increased  from  18  to  24.  Jurisdiction 
in  disputed  parliamentary  elections  belongs  to  the  Supreme  Administrative  Court. 

Defence. — A  Royal  Commission  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  Premier  and  of  the 
ministers  of  land  defence,  naval  defence  and  finance,  is  preparing  a  drastic  reform  of 
the  whole  defence  system.  The  reservists  system  {landsstorm)  has  been  reorganised  of  late, 
and  was  tested  by  a  partial  mobilisation  during  the  autumn  of  1912. 

The  navy  includes  12  ironclads  of  3,100  to  4,270  tons.    The  building  oT  a  targercoa' 
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defence  craiser  (of  6,doo  tons)  of  the  "F"  type  of  warship  was  decided  upon  by  parUacnent 
in  191 1  when  the  Conservatives  were  in  power,  but  the  new  Liberal  government  indicated, 
shortly  after  taking  office,  that  they  desired  to  postpone  the  building  of  the  ship.  That  this 
turn  d  events  was  not  to  the  liking  of  the  general  public  was  demonstrated  in  a  striking  and 
practical  manner  by  the  starting  of  a  private  subscription  which  in  less  than  three  months 
realised  £906,625.  This  sum  was  tendered-  to»  and  accepted  by,  the  government,  and  the 
building  of  the  warship  at  a  Swedish  yard  was  sanctioned  by  the  Riksdag  in  May  191 2. 

Education, — ^The  public  schools  for  boys  have  been  reorganised  and  are  now  divided  into 
two  kinds:    hdgre  aUmdnna  Idraverk  (higher  public  schools)  and  recdskalor  (lower  public 
schools,  board  lichools).     The  latter  have  only  six  classes  and  lead  up  to  examinations 
(realskole-eofamen)  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  commercial  and  industrial  life,  etc.    These  six 
classes  are  common  to  the  two  kinds  of  schools,  and  then  come  the  higher  public  schools, 
viz.,  four  other  classes  {gymnasium)  with  classical  and  scientific  studies,  both  leading  up  to 
studeni-examen  (matriculation  examination),  an  examination  for  admission  to  the  universities 
and  to  several  other  higher  special  schools.    In  certain  small  towns  the  "practical  schools," 
or  lower  public  schools,  are  accessible  to  children  of  both  sexes,  and  are  then  nained  *'boy 
and  girl  schools"  (samskolor).    Generally,  however,  the  higher  and  middle  schools  for  girls 
are  private,  but  they  often  enjoy  considerable  state  aid  and  are  then  submitted  to  special 
state  inspection.     In  1.909  the  number  of  higher  public  schools  was  38,  and  the  '*  practical 
schools,    77.    The  school  terms  comprise  38  weeks  in  the  year.    The  primary  education  in 
the  "board  schools"  (Jolkskolor)  is  rapidly  developing.    The  number  of  these  schools  in 
190Q  was  13,146,  with  5,802  male  and  13,549  female  teachers.    Of  the  children  of.  "school 
^S^     (7  to  14  years)  800,684  (or  98.2%  of  the  whole  number)  have  received  instruction; 
these  include  755,197  in  the  "board  schools,"  1^^,380  in  higher  public  schools,  IS{>566  in 
private  schools,  and  8,004  ^^  their  homes*    Special  mstruction  in  gardening  and  arboriculture 
was  given  in  1909  to  96,321  children;  the  cost  of  ^84  courses  in  cookery  and  domestic  economy 
was  defrayed  by  the  state.     Instruction  in  sloid  ("sloyd,"  manual  occupations)  was. given 
to  95,070  boys  and  170,689  girls  in  the  "boardf  schools,"  which  represents  an  increase  since 
1894  of  114%  for  boys  and  100%  for  girls. 

iS^^'fion.^The  Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  comprising  more  than  99%  of  the  total 
population.  Is  provisionally  divided  into  13  dioceses  which,  however,  will  soon  be  reduced  to 
12.  Among  tne  dissenters  the.  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  most  numerous;  the  Roman 
Catholics  .only  number  about  2,600,  and  the  Jews  about  5,000.  Vigorous  measures  are 
taken  against  the  Mormon  propaganda  carried  on  by  American  preachers.  Interest  in 
religion  and  the  church  is  increasing  remarkably,  and  has  evoked  a  strong  feeling  for  the 
careful  preservation  of  old  church  buildings,  and  for  the  artistic  adornment  of  th^  diurches. 
Christian  social  activity  is  also  increasing,  especially  among  university  students. 

Poor  Law  and  Chanties. — The  burden  of  maintaining  the  poor  is  thrown  on  the  parishes 
and  is,  therefore,  rather  unequally  distributed,  but  a  Royal  Commission  is  preparing  schemes 
for  a  more  uniform  and  practical  system  of  poor  relief.  In  1910  relief  was  given  to  236,918 
persons  (90,912  in  the  towns  and  146,006  in  rural  districts),  i.  e.  to 4.29  %  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. The  proportion  of  paupers  varies  in  the  districts  between  14.5%  and  0%  (in  8  com- 
munes). The  number  of  inhabitants  in  workhouses,  alms-houses  or  children's  homes  is 
47,204,  all  receivers  of  relief  (19.9%  of  the  whole  number);  '28,494  (12. i  %)  were  boarded 
out  in  private  houses,  and  outdoor  relief  ("home  assistance")  was  given  to  144,892  (61.2  %). 
The  number  of  private  charitable  institutions  is  great  and  steadily  increasing.  A  com- 
prehensive system  of  sick  relief  funds  has  recently  been  organised  by  State  legislation,  and 
proposals  for  an  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme  are  being  prepared  by  the  government. 

LaWt  Justice  and  Crime. — The  latest  criminal  statistics  comprise  the  five-year  period 
1901-1905.  The  number  of  convicted  persons  for  gross  crimes  was  then  yearly,  on  an 
average,  2,^89  (4.9  per  10,000  inhabitants),  for  lesser  crimes  10,345  (19.8  per  10,000  inhab- 
itants), and  for  misdemeanour  45,211  (86.7  per  10,000  inhabitants^.  No  less  than  83.8% 
of  the  misdemeanour  cases  in  1905  consisted  of  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct.  The 
number  of  prisoners  is  slowly,  but  steadily,  decreasing;  a  daily  average  in  the  period  1901- 
19105  was  2,954  (2,991  in  the  period  1896-1900;  3,842  in  1886^;  4,981  in  the  period  1871- 
75).  Capital  punishment  is  not  yet  abolished,  though  the  second  chamber  has  more^  than 
once  ]>assed  resolutions  in  favour  of  such  a  reform.  Executions,  however,  are  very  rare; 
none  took  place  in  the  period  1901-05,  and  since  then  very  few  have  occurred. 

Rtcenl  PolUics.^-^MttT  the  separation  from  Norway  the  Lundeberg  CoaUtion 
Ministry  was  succeeded  in  October  1905  by  a  Liberal  Mmistry  formed  by  Mr.  Karl 
Staaff  (b.  i860).  His  proposals  for  reform  of  the  franchise  being  rejected  by  the  Upper 
House,  Mr.  Staaff  resigned  and  a  new  ministry  was  formed  in  May  1906  by  the  Con- 
servative leader,  Admiral  Lindman  (b.  1862).  His  principal  task  was  to  find  a  solution 
of  the  Suffrage  (Question  which  both  Chambers  could  accept,  arid  after  various  compro- 
mises his  Reform  Bill,  establishing  Proportional  Representation  for  both  Chambers, 
Universal  Manhood  Suffrage  for  the  Second  Chamber,  and  Payment  of  Members  of  the 
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First  Chamber,  took  find  shape  in  May  1907  and  was  accepted  by  both  Chambers. 
Under  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  could  only  become  law  it  ratified  by  the  Riksdag  after 
oew  elebtions  to  the  Second  Chamber,  but  it  was  finally  passed  in  igoQ,  after  the  elec- 
tions of  i9o8«.  .   . 

The  Lindman  Ministry  was  especially  eager  for  practical  economic  legislation,  and 
daring  its  term  of  ofiice  the  Riksdag  passed  a  series  of  bills  for  construction  of  new  rail- 
ways, state  purchase  of  waterfalls,  erection  of  state-owned  hydro-electric  power  stations, 
etc.  The  State  took  over  half  the  shares  of  the  great  Kiruna-GelUvara  and  other  min- 
ing concerns  in  Lapland.  A  thorough-going  reform  of  the  income  and  capital  taxation 
was  effected  in  lOio^  and  industrial  development  was  advanced  in  various  ways. 
. .  In  1909  a  great  lockout  was  followed  by  a  general  strike,  in  August,  affecting  285,000 
workmen,  but  ithe  railwaymen  and  the  agricultural  labourers  did  not  join,  and  in 
Septebiber  most  of  the  strikers  were  back  at  work,  the  great  conflict  being  finally  ended 
in  November.  Thanks  to  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  workingmen  and  the  firm  meas- 
ures of  the  Government,  order  was  admirably  preserved  during  the  whole  conflict. 

The  General  Election  of  September  iqii,  the  first  since  the  introduction  of  Man« 
hood  Suffrage  and  Proportional  Representation,  was  keenly  contested  and  resulted  in 
great  successes  for  the  Liberals  and  Social  Democrats  (102  Liberals,  64  Conservatives, 
64  Social  Democrats).  Mr.  Lindman  then  resigned,  Mr.  Staaff,  the  Liberal  leader, 
again  becoming  Premier  (Oct.  7),  with  Count  Albert  Ehrensvard  (previously 
Swedish  Minister  at  Washington)  as  Foreign  Minister.  Wishing  to  gain  a  sure  working 
majority  at  the  joint  sittings  of  both  Chambers  on  Budget  questions  on  which  the 
Houses  were  at  variance,  Mr.  Staaff  induced  the  King  to  dissolve  the  First  Chamber, 
where  the  Conservatives  had  always  been  in  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  result 
of  the  new  elections  (Nov.)  was  a  considerable  weakening  of  the  Conservative 
majority  in  the  Upper  House  (87  Conservatives,  51  Liberals,  12  Social  Democrats). 

The  chief  questions  of  political  interest  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  the 
Defence  Question  and  several  matters  of  social  legislation.  A  great  scheme  of  National 
Insurance  and  Old  Age  Pensions  is  being  prepared,  the  sick  relief  fund  law  has  been 
reformed^  and  several  bills  for  improving  the  Factory  Laws  have  been  passed.  The 
Women's  Suffrage  Question  has  been  keenly  discussed  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
Riksdag;  bills  purporting  to  grant  the  suffrage  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men 
have  more  than  once  passed  the  Second  Chamber,  but  have  then  been  invariably  re- 
jected by  the  Upper  House.  The  creation  of  Small  Holdings  is  generally  recognised  to 
be  of  great  national  importance,  but  opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  best  S3rstem  of  ten- 
ure, and  violent  dtesensions  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  respective  rights  of  the  State  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  private  occupiers  or  owners  on  the  other  to  utilise  the  waterfalls  for 
generating  electric  power  for  industrial  enterprises. 

Obituary. — ^The  deaths  may  be  noted  of:— Rear-Admiral  Theodor  Sandstrom  (b.  i^Sj; 
d.  Feb.  6, 191 1);  Alfred  Elis  Tornbboum  (b.  1838;  d.  Ap.  21 « 191 1),  the  geologist  (see  E,  B. 
xixr  801  b;  xiv,  810  a);  Johan  Sevbrin  Svenosen  (b.  1840;  d.  June  i^,  1911),  the  famous 
composer  (see  E,  B,  xxvi,  175);  Christian  Lundebbrg  (b.  1842;  d.  Nov.  11,  1911),  the 
statesman  who,  as  premier,  conducted  the  negotiations  for  the  separation  from  Norway  in 
1905;  and  August  Strindbbrg  (b.  1849;  d.  May  14,  19 12),  the  famous  author  (see  E.  B, 
XXV,  1038).  (Vernbr  S5obrberg;  Louis  Zbtterstbn.) 

SWrTZBRLAND  ^ 

Population, — The  provisional  results  of  the  census  taken  on  December  i,  1910 
Suow  that  the  resident  population  of  Switzerland  on  that  day  was  3,741,971  as  against 
3,315,443  in  1900,  an  increase  of  426,528.  The  details  of  the  22  Cantons  are  as 
follows:  Aargau,  229,850;  Appenzell,  72,354;  Basel,  211,787;  Bern,  642,744;  Fribourg, 
139,200;  Gall,  St.,  301,141;  Geneva,  154,159;  Glarus,  33,211;  Graubtinden,  118,262; 
Lucerne,  166,782;  Neuch&tel,  132,184;  Schaffhausen,  45,^3;  Schwyz,  58,347;  Soleure, 
116,728;  Thurgau,  r34,o55;  Ticino,  158,556;  Unterwalden,  30,914;  Uri,  22,055;  Valais, 
129,579;  Vaud,  315,428;  Zug,  28,013;  ^nd  Zurich,  500,679.    In  the  rural  districts  the 

^  See  E.  B,  xxvi,  239  et  seq. 
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rate  of  advance  as  regards  the  chief  towns  is  stationary,  while  in  the  pUrdy  agriciiltHral 
or  pastoral  communes  a.  considerable  decrease  is  to  be  noted.  But  the  larger  towns 
have  all  very  much  more  numerous  populations  th^ui  in  rpoo.  So  Zttrioh*  has- advanced 
to  188,930  (from  150,703)  and  hopes  soon  to  reach  the  figure  300,000;  Basel  to  135,163 
(from  109,161),  Geneva  to  125,550  (from  104,796),  Bern  to  85,095*  (fibm  64,227), 
and  Lausanne  to  64,142  (from  46,732).  No  other  Swiss  town  has  miore  than  40,000 
inhabitants,  though  **  Great  St.  Gall  "  (when  the  fusion  of  St.  Gail  with  thq  neighbour- 
ing  communes  of  Tablat  and  Straubenzell  is  effected)  will  (on  the  results  of  1910) 
number  75,105  souls,  and  so  rank  as  the  5th  most  populous  town. in  Switzerland. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  census  of   1910,  however,  is  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  non-Swiss  residents  in  Switzerland,  which  has  risen 'to  '565,296  or 
about  15  per  cent  (as  against  383,424  or  la  per  cent  in  1900).    The.inlhut  is  all  but 
wholly  made  up  of  members  of  the  working  class  from  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
seeking  better  wages  and  freedom  from  compulsory   military  service.    Naturally 
it  is  the  great  towns,  and  especially  those  near  the  frontier,  which  contain  the  vast 
majority  of  these  foreigners,  though  many  Italian  navvies  and  masons  are  employed 
on  the  construction  of  new  lines  of  railway.    The  matter  has  caused  much  discussion 
in  Switzerland,  for  it  is  of  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of 
the  Army.    But,  quite  apart  from  the  various  international  treaties  by  which  foreign 
powers  have  secured  the  rights  of  their  subjects,  there  are  many  objections  to  the 
compulsory  natuT&h&SLtion  of  these  non«Swiss,  even  though  this  be  limited  to  children 
bom  in  the  country,  but  of  foreign  parentage*    The  chief  objection  perhaps  is  that, 
as  Swiss  and  Cantonal  citizenship  can  only  be  obtained  by  previous  admittance  as 
a  member  of  a  commune,  the  communes  have  the  last  word  and  in  many  cases  are  not 
desirous  of  increasing  the  number  of  those  entitled  to  use  the  communal  property 
(pastures,  &c),  and  so  ask  prohibitory  entrance  fees.     Further,  even  if  the  fees  were 
made  lower  by  law  or  if  the  poorer  communes  should  charge  lower  fees,  so  small  a 
proportion  of  native-bom  Swiss  inhabit  their  commune  of  birth  (only  38^  per  cent 
in  1900,  and  probably  not  over  30  per  cent  now),  that  the  connection  of  the  new  burgh- 
ers with  the  communes  of  which  they  became  members  would  be  simply  a  paper  bond, 
though  those  communes  might  be  put  to  heavy  charges  in  case  these  new  burigheis 
came  under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law;    The  same  would  be  the  case  with  the 
domicile  of  the  newly  naturalised.     The  cieation  of  a  new  status  o£  Swiss  citizenship 
(apart  from  Cantonal  or  Communal  burgher^ip)  has  been  prc^wsed,  but  such  a  course 
would  involve  difficulties  not  only  with  the  commimes  but  with  the  cantons  as  well. 
It  has  been  found  too,  in  practice,  that  the  lowering  of  the  entrance  fees  has  not  at- 
tracted a  great  proportion  of  the  foreigners  resident  in  Switzerland,  many  of  whom 
are  there  for  political  reasons,  while  many  Swiss  employers  prefer  to  emi:^oy  foreign 
workmen  at  lower  wages  (being  not  liable  to  be  called  out  to  do  military  service)  rather 
than  to  have  only  Swiss  workmen.     Such  difficulties,  however,  are  part  of  the  price 
which  Switzerland  pa3rs  for  its  international  position,  which  in  itself  is  productive  of 
great  benefit. 

Agriculture, — On  April  21,  191 1  a  new  census  was  taken  of  the  cattle  of  all  kinds  in 
Switzerland,  the  number  being  1,25^,950  as  against  1,497,904  in  1906.  Every  categotY  has 
decreased  in  number,  save  cows  ana  bullocks,  which  show  a  slight  increase.  This  striking 
decrease  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  rise.in^jbe  price  of  milk,  due  to  the  preference 
of  the  peasants  for  producing  that  article  (largel^^  for  export  in  a  condensed  form  or  as  cheese) 
rather  than  for  cattle  breeding,  so  that  the  native  supply  of  meat  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  rise  in  the  population  and  the  consequent  gteater  demand.  It  is  said  indera  that  the 
native  meat  supply  is  now  but  I  of  the  (quantity  demanded.  But  as  the  iniport  of  live 
cattle  ifl  hindered  by  the  danger  of  bringing  in  infectious  diseases,  while  Germany  and  France 
do  not  look  with  favour  on  the  passage  of  live  stock  through  their  respective  territories, 
the  import  of  dead  meat  has  now  greatly  exceeded  that  of  live  stock.  But  here  comes  in  a 
further  difficulty,  the  high  figure  of  the  import  duties  on  dead  meat.  The  situation  has 
become  so  awkward  that  the  Federal  Government  has  had; to  consent  to  a  (provisional) 
lowering  of  the  duties  so  as  to  enable  frozen  meat  from  the  Argendne  to  be  brought  in,  this 
being  sold  at  a  cheaper  price;  naturally  this  policy  does  not  approve  itself  to  the  peasants  or 
butchers,  but  has  become  almost  a  necessity,  ogling  to  the  genera)  rise  in  prices. 
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Commerce. — ^The  new  Customs  Tariff  of  1906  resulted  at  first  in  a  coasiderable  unfavour- 
able balance  of  trade,  followed  by  an  increase  in  1907,  and  a  new  decrease  in  190S.  But 
from  1909  onwards  Switzerland  has  shared  in  the  prosperity  of  international  trade  through- 
out Europe.  In  1910  the  value  of  her  exports  was  about  £47,832,000  and  in  1911  about 
£50^280,000,  while  in  i^io  her  imports  were  about  £69,8oo,0€x>  and  in  1911  about  £72,812,- 
000,  so  that  the  excess  of  imports  rose  from  £2,288,000  in  1910  to  £2,448,000  in  191 1.  This 
>sras  due  to  the  value  of  the  increased  imports  of  meat,  oats,  and  other  food  stuffs.  The 
fall  of  £520,000  in  the  imports  in  191 1  from  Great  Britain  was  exactly  balanced  by  an 
equivalent  in  exports  thither.  Great  Britain  was  in  191 1  the  best  customer  of  Switzerland 
next  after  Germany,  though  behind  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Austria^Hungary  as 
regards  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  SwitaerUmd. 

Finance, — Durinp;  1902  to  ISK)7  there  was. always  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Public  Accounts,  this  balance  rising  as  high  as  £503,000  in  1905.  But  X908  and  19O9  both 
showed  deficits.  However,  in  1910  there  was  again  a  surplus  of  £221,000  (the  receipts 
amounting  to  £6,674,000  as  against  an  expenditure  of  ^^6,453,000).  But  in  191 1  there  was 
again  a  deficit,  though  only  of  some  £iOtO0O,  the  receipts  being  £7,838,000  as  against  aF^ 
expenditure  of  £7,848,000.  With  the  exception  of  about  jt500,ooo  annually  the  receipts 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  are  derived  from  three  main  sources — Customs  Duties,  Post  Office, 
Telegraph  and  Telephone.  But  in  these  cases  the  Customs  Duties  alone  show  a  constant 
ereat  surplus,  so  that  they  form  the  backbone  of  Federal  finance.  In  1908  these  Customs 
Duties  were  £2,810,000  (a  slight  falling  off  on  the  yield  of  I907)»  but  in  1009  amounted  tp 
£2,970,000,  in  ipio  to  £3,320,000,  and  in  1911  to  £3,230,000;  the  budget  estimate  for 
1912  was  only  £3,191,000,  but  for  1913  rose  to  £3,312,000.  Swiss  statesmen  are  rather 
uneasy  at  the  fact  that  Federal  finances  depend  so  largely  on  a  single  source  of  revenue 
alwavs  uncertain,  and  refndered  still  more  uncertain  by  the  approaching  expiration  of  the 
tariff  treaties.  Besides,  the  expenditure  is  alivays  increasing,  especially  for  the  Army 
(£1,600^000  in  1910,  and  £1,790,000  in  1911),  the  incessant  demand  for  Federal  subventions 
and  the  as  yet  unknown  expenses  of  working  the  new  Insurance  Law.  In  191 L  the  funded 
debt  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  was  £4,686,000. 

In  ipii  (Jan.  i)  the  Swiss  army  number^  211,567  men,  of  whom  6^,513  were  in  th<j 
Landwenrr  and  142,054  in  the.Auszug.  In  1910  2^,487  young  men  presented  themselves 
as  recruits,  19.460  of  whom  were  "passed,"  the  proportion  (70  per  c«it)  being  the  same  aa 
in  1909,  and  higher  than  was  the  case  before  the  regulations  of  1905  (1905,  53  per  cent,  1906, 
55  per  cent,  1907,  62  per  cent,  and  1908,  67  per  cent). 

Politics, — ^Th6  tnennial  elections  for  the  popularly  elected  house  (the  Na^ionalrath 
or  Conseil  National)  of  the  Swiss  Parliament  took  place  in  the  autimui  of  191 1,  and 
resulted  (as  has  always  been  the  case  since  the  Federal  Constitution  came  into  force 
in  1848)  in  giving  an  overwhelming  majority  to  the  Radicals.  In  consequence  of 
the  new  <:ensus  the  number  of  members  (one  for  every  2o,<xx>  or  fraction  over  iq,ooo 
of  the  population^  native  bom  or  foreigners)  was  increased  from  167  to  189;  of  these 
114  are  Radicals,  38  Conservatives,  16  Social  Democrats,  14  Centre  (Liberal  Conserva- 
tive) and  7  Socialist84 

Edward  Miiller,  of  Bern  (b.  1B48),  colonel. in  the  army,  was  elected  the  new 
President  of  the  Confederation  on  Dec.  12, 191 2,  by  184  votes  out  of  196;  and  Arthur 
Hoffmann,  of  St.  Gall  (b.  1857),  also  a  colonel,  was  elected  Vice-President.  Both  are 
Radicals  m  politics. 

In  1 909-1 91 2  there  were  two  cases  of  a  popular  Vote  or  Referendum,  though  in 
neither  case  one  affecting  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  1910  a  proposal  (Initiative) 
to  introduce  proportional  representation  into  the  ekctioas  for  the  Nationalrath 
was  defeatied,  though  only  by  a  majority  of  some  25,000  on  a  total  poil  of  rather  over 
500,000  voters,  wMle  early  in  19 12  the  Federal  law  as  to  insurance  against  sickness 
and  accidents  was  accepted  by  a  majority  of  soooie  46,000  votes  on  a  poll  of  528,000. 
Including  3  popular  votes  in  1908  (all  afiirmative),  2  being  Amendments  to  the  Constttu^ 
tion  and  i  an  Initiative  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  absinthe,  the  statistics 
as  to  the  Federal  Referendum  from  1874  to  the  end  of  191 2  stand  at  20  as  to  Con^ 
stitutional  Amendments  (14  accepted),  8  **  Initiatives ''  (3  only  accepted),  and  31  as  to 
Federal  laws  (12  accepted)  — in  all  59  polls  of  which  29  only  were  in  the  affirmative; 

Despite  the  check  to  proportional  representation  suffered  through  the  defeat  of 
the  Federal  Referendum  in  1910,  it  was  accepted  for  cantonal  legislatures  by  Lucerne 
(1909)  and  St.  GaU  (1911),  though  rejected  in  1911  by  Ziirich.  But-  9. cantons  have 
now  adopted  this  plan  (in  1891  Neudi&tel  and  Ticino,  in  189!  Geneva,  in  1894  Zv 
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in  1895  Soleure,  in  igoo  Schwyz,  in  1905  Basel-Stadt,  in  1909  Lucerne  and  in  191 1 
St.  GaU);  in  general  the  Radicals  oppose  it  and  the  Conservatives  support  it. 

The  number  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Tribunal  was  raised  in  191 2  from  19 
to  24,  in  view  of  the  great  increase  of  business  expected  on.  the  coming  into  force  (Jan. 
I,  191 2)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Code.    It  has  also  been  proposed  to  increase  that  of  the 
Federal  Executive  (Bundesrath  or  Conseil  F6d6ral)  from  7  to  9  or  more,  and  also  to 
appoint  a  permanent  head  of  the  Political  Department  (practically  a  Minister  of 
Foreign  AfiEairs),  but  neither  change  has  yet  been  adopted;  both  proposals  are  due  to 
the  increase  of  routine  business  which  hinders  departmental  work,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  President  elected  any  given  year  may  not  be  skilled  in  foreign  affairs.     On 
the  other  hand  in  1911-12  the  Federal  Council  was  greatly  altered  as  to  its  personnel^ 
owing  to  the  death  of  4  and  retirement  of  i  of  its  members,  so  that  5  new  members  were 
elected  in  1911-12,  the  two  seniors  having  been  chosen  in  1895  and  1902  respectively. 
Tiiree  of  the  present  members  were  born  between  1845  and  1850,  i  in  1857,  2  in  1862 
and  1868,  and  the  junior  as  recently  as  1871.    This  junior  member  (Motta,  of  Ticino) 
is  also  interesting  as  he  replaces  the  single  Roman  Catholic  Conservative  on  the  Council, 
one  only  having  been  elected  from  1891  onwards,  though  between  1848  and  1891  no 
member  of  that  shade  of  opinion  was  ever  chosen.     Up  to  November  191 2  43  Federal 
Councillors  had  been  chosen  since  1848,  Vaud  having  had  8,  Zurich  6,  Bern  and  NeuchH- 
tel  4  each.    Zurich  and  Bern  have  had  one  continuously.    But  the  following  8  cantons 
have  never  had  a  representative  on  the  Federal  Coundl  —  Uri,  Schwyt,  Unterwalden, 
Fribourg,  Valais,  Schafffiausen,  Appenzell,  and  Zug.    It  is  worthy  of  note  that  only 
one  Federal  Councillor  has  failed  to  be  re-elected  at  the  triennial  election  by  the  two 
houses  of  the  Federal  Legislature  sitting  in  Congress  —  this  was  Challet-Venel  in  1873. 

Another  scheme  for  relieving  the  Federal  authorities  is  the  creation  of  an  Admin- 
istrative Court,  which  will  decide  administrative  disputes,  without  troubling  the  higher 
powers. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Federal  Council  (June  23,  1911)  the  official  name  of  the  great 
Federal  Polytechnic  School  (at  Ztirich)  is  to  be  henceforth  '*  Federal  Technical  Uni- 
versity "  —  this  is  to  avoid  the  ordinary  sense  of  "  polytechnic  "  in  Germany,  where 
it  is  used  of  technical  intermediate  schools. 

The  chief  event  in  the  international  relations  of  Switzerland  in  1909-1912  was 
the  so-called  ''  Gotthard  Convention."  The  railway  was  purchased  by  the  Swiss 
Confederation  in  virtue  of  the  popular  vote  in  1898,  but  this  purchase  only  took  effect 
on  May  i,  1909.  The  two  great  Powers  which  granted  large  subventions  towards  its 
construction,  Germany  and  Italy,  maintained  that  this  purchase  could  not  be  effected 
without  their  consent,  which  would  only  be  given  on  certain  conditions,  to  which  the 
Swiss  statesmen  consented  by  a  Convention  dated  October  13,  1909,  and  to  come  into 
force  on  May  i,  1910.  As  soon  as  the  text  was  made  known  it  was  seen  that  the 
Swiss  negotiators  had  granted  very  large  concessions  to  the  two  Powers  named,  espe- 
cially the  stipulation  that,  in  case  of  the  transit  of  persons  and  goods  through  Switzer- 
land from  or  to  either  of  the  two  countries  named,  Switzerland  was  bound  to  allow 
to  the  German  and  Italian  railway  lines  all  advantages  or  reductions  which  should 
at  any  time  be  given  to  the  Swiss  State  Railways  (arts.  7-8),  the  fixing  of  the  Transit 
dues  without  possibility  of  alteration  (art.  11)  and  the  special  reduction  in  favour 
of  Germany  and  Italy  of  the  extra  dues  on  the  mountain  bits  of  the  St.  Gotthard  line 
(art.  12).  The  last  named  concessions  mean  a  heavy  financial  loss  to  the  Swiss  State 
Railways,  while'  the  other  provisions  give  the  two  Powers  a  sort  of  control  over  the 
Swiss  State  Railways,  and  so  seem  to  infringe  the  sovereignty  of  Switzerland*  This 
Convention  has  been  ratified  by  the  German  Diet  (March  i,  19 10)  and  by  the  Italian 
Parliament  (June  191 2)  but  was  still  unadopted  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Assembly  in 
November  191:2.  A  strong  agitation  has  taken  place  in  Switzerland  against  it,  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  116,000  citizens  being  presented  (May  i,  191 1)  to  the  Fedetal  Assembly. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  domestic  history  of  Switzerland  during  1909-1912 
was  the  acceptance  (Feb.  4,   191 2),    by   popiUar  vote,  of  the  Federal  law  estab- 
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Ilshing  insurance  against  sickness  and  accidents;  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
46,000  only  on  a  poll  of  528,000  in  the  face  of  strong  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
insurance  companies^  who  saw  their  business  being  tak,en  away.  , 

The  following^  is  an  outline  of  acme  of  its  chief  provisions:  (i)  only  certain  trades  and 
occupations  are  included  under  its  compulsory  provisions,  railway  and  steamer  emplo^^, 
factory  operatives  and  artisans  or  mechanics.  Other  classes  of  workmen  or  workwomen 
(such  as  servants,  hotel  employ^  and  asricultUFal  labourers)  are  not  subject  to  these  com* 
fMilsory  provisions,  for  they  are  protected  by  another  law,  by  which  the  employer  is  respon- 
sible for  his  employes,  save  in  the  case  when  he  prefers  to  insure  them  himself.  (2)  The 
Confederation  is  responsible  for  insurance  against  accidents  only.  In  the  case  of  insurance 
agaisist  sickness  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  existing  Friendly  Societies,  if  they  bring 
their  statutes  into  accordance  with  this  new  law.  But  any  canton  or  "commune^'  can 
enact  that  insurance  against  sickness  shall  be  compulsory  within  its  jurisdictk>n;  (3)  in 
the  case  of  insurance  against  sickness  the  scale  of  contributions  payable  by  the  Confederation 
to  the  Friendly  Societies  is  as  follows  for  each  person  insured  (whether  compulsorily  or  of 
his  free  will,  whether  male  or  female,  whether  a  native  bom  Swiss  or  a  foreigner):  children 
up  to  and  including  14  years  of  age,  and  also  men,  3)  frs.  per  annum,  and  women  (including 
childbed  benefits)  4  tra.  per  annum.  If,  however,  a  Friendly  Society  makes  a  larger  con- 
tribution than  its  statutes  require,  the  Confederation  can  (not  must)  also  make  a  larger 
contributoiy  grant.  In  the  special  case  of  dwellers  in  mountain  regions  an  extra  grant  up 
to  7  frs.  a  head  is  made,  over  and  above  the  sums  given  above.  In  the  case  of  insurance 
against  accidents  the  law  distinguishes  between  accidents  arising  in  the  course  of  the  work* 
man's  employment  (then  the  Confederation  pays  i  and  the  employer  {)  or  not  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  (here  the  workman  must  himself  pay  the  premiums,  but  the 
Confederation  contributes  i  of  the  amount).  (4)  The  benefits  in  the  case  of  insurance 
against  sickness  are  pavment  of  the  doctor's  and  apothecaiv'^  fees  (the  insured  havine  the 
right  of  free  choice  of  both  doctor  and  apothecary),  as  Well  as  a  sick  allowance  of  at  least 
I  fr.  a  day.  Lying-in  women,  who  suckle  their  own  babies  during  10  weeks  have  a  right  to 
a  grant  of  at  least  20  frs.  but  no  payment  Is  made  in  respect  to  sick  children  under  the  age 
of  14.  In  the  case  of  insurance  against  accidents^  widows  and  orphans,  on  the  death  of  tne 
bread-winner  by  accident,  receive  a  pension  up  to  60  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  wages 
formerly  received  by  him,  in  addition  to  a  grant  of  40  frs.  for  funeral  expenses.  If  the 
injured  person  is  totally  incapacitated  the  ^nt  amounts  to  from  70  to  100  per  c^it  of  the 
wages  formerly  received;  if  only  temporanly  incapacitated,  the  ordinary  wages  are  given 
as  from  the  third  day  after  the  accident.  The  trades  are  graded  according  to  their  dangerous 
character,  and  in  this  class  of  trade  the  premiums  are  higher. 

All  native  Swiss  workmen  are  entitled  to  these  benefits  and  also  foreign  workmen  residing 
in  Switzerland,  provided  their  country  srants  Swiss  residents  there  similar  benefits  (if  not, 
the  pensions  are  paid  on  a  reduced  scale  and  a  lump  sum  ^ven  on  leaving  Switzerland). 
The  date  at  whicri  this  law  comes  into  force  was  not  definitively  settled,  as  much  previous 
preparatory  work  has  to  be  done.  But  it  is  supposed  that  the  sickness  part  would  be  put 
into  operation  in  the  course  of  19 13  and  the  acadent  part  probably  in  1914* 

Swiss  Cantons. — Mention  has  been  made  above  of  some  important  events  in  several 
cantons,  and,  with  an  allusion  to  the  great  strike  in  the  town  of  Zurich  (summer  of 
191 2),  where  the  Socialists  are  acquiiing  more  and  more  power,  we  may  limit  our 
attention  to  two  other  great  cantons. 

BaseL — In  1910  the  separation  of  State  and  Church  was  here  carried  out.  The  number 
of  the  Romanists  rose  from  about  5000  in  1850  to  some  41,000  in  1910,  thus  forming  about 
J  of  the  population  of  the  town.  But  they  were  unable  to  obtain  favourable  terms  from  the 
btate,  the  pretext  bein^  that  their  regulations  did  not  allow  them  to  permit  their  priests  to 
be  elected  by  their  parishioner8>  and  that  they  could  not  submit  their  internal  regulations 
for  the  approval  of  tne  State.  The  Old  Catholics  (4,500  in  19 10)  accepted  these  conditions, 
and  so  ootained  a  church  in  full  ownership,  a  lump  sum  of  jC^>C)<^  ^^^  recognition  (like  the 
Protestants)  as  a  "  public  corporation."  The  Romanists  and  the  Jews  are  now  only  "  private 
corporations'*  in  Basel;  the  former  received  the  provisional  right  of  user  of  a  church  and  a 
lump  sum  of  £8,000,  while  the  Jews  (2397  in  1910),  the  richest  of  all  these  religious  com- 
munities, were  awarded  the  derisory  lump  sum  of  £600. 

Geneva. — In  19 10  the  electors  of  the  now  disestablished  Protestant  Church  decided  that 
women  should  have  a  vote  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  the  same  year  a  new  Art  and 
History  Museum  was  opened,  wherein  many  scattered  collections  have  been  brought  together. 
But  the  chief  event  in  recent  Genevese  history  relates  to  its  main  (or  Cornavin)  railway 
station.  This,  like  the  line  from  the  town  to  the  French  frontier,  belonged  to  the  French 
Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railway  Company,  an  obviously  anomalous  state  of  things. 
The  result  of  many  deliberations  was  a  final  arrangement  on  March  23,  1012 — it  w.as 
approved  by  the  Federal  Assembly  in  July,  1912 — as  between  the  three  parties;  the  Cornavin 
railway  station,  with  the  line  to  the  French  frontier,  was  ceded  (against  a  considetablf 
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sum  o£  money)  b>r  the  French  Company  to  the  aanton  of  Geneva,  which  passed  theai  over 
on  the  same  conditions  to  the  Swiss  State  Railways.  This  arrangement  was  to  take  effect 
on  January  i,  1913,  but  the  French  Railway  Company  (against  payment)  was  to  have  the 
right  of  joint*  user  of  the  Cornavin  -station  and  to  pay  half  the  expenses  of  its  upkeep.  On 
t&  other  hand  the  scheme  for  the  connecting  ("raccordcment";  of  the  Cornavin  station 
with  the  Eaux  Vives  station  (for  P.L.M.  lines  to  Chamonix  and  Savoy),  6|  miles  distant, 
but  involving  bridges  over  the  Rhone  and  the  Arve,  was  to  be  carried  out  at  the  joint  expense 
(estimated  at  nearly  i  million  sterling)  of  the  Confederation  (})  and  of  the  canton  of  Geneva. 

Accordine  to  the  Federal  census  of  iQio,  the  town  of  Geneva  numbered  57,519  foreigners 
among  its  inhabitants,  while  the  native-born  Genevese  were  only  3*631  more  than  the  Swiss 
from  other  cantons. - 

Bibliography,  i90Q-igi2,    The  4th  Vol.   (164.8-1798)   of  J.   Dierauer's  authoritative 
GeschichU.  der  sckweiz.  Eidgenossensckaft  appeared  at  Gotha  in  1912,  thus  worthily  com- 
pleting this  great  work.     In  1910  W.  Oechsli  published  at  Ziirich  a  new  edition  of  his  excellent 
Ouellenbuck.    W.  Raustein's  Die  schweiz,  HalbkaiUon^  ihre  EntsUhung  imd  Recktsstellung 
(Ziirich,  1912)  is  important  for  the  earlier  constitutional  history  of  Switzerland,  as  is  J. 
SchoUenberger's  Die  schweizeriscke  Eidgenossensckaft  von  1874  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart  (Berlin, 
19 10),  a  continuation  of  his  Die  Sckweiz  sett  1848  (Berlin,  1908)  for  later  times,  which  are 
also  illustrated  in  J.  Winiger's  life  of  Josef  Zemp,  1834-1908  (Lucerne,  1910).     Very  early 
Swiss  history  is  represented  by  A.  Schenk,  La  Suisse  Prehistorique  (Lausanne,  iQis)*  by 
P.  E*  Martin,  Etudes  critiques  sur  la  Suisse  d  l*Spomte  Merovingienne,  5.54-^715  (Geneva, 
1910),  and  by  M.  Besson,  DArt  barbate  dans  V ancien  diochse  de  Laufaff^e  (Lausanne,  1909). 
A  popularly  written  Swiss  history  is  L.  Suter's  Schweizer  Geschichte  fiir  Schule  und  Ilaus 
(Emsiedeln,  19 12). 

Obituary, -^Jeah  Henri  Dunant,  a  well-known  writer  (b.  1828),  died  on  the  30th  of 
October,  1910;  his  book  Un  Souvenir  de  Solferino  (1862)  led  to  the  Geneva  convention!  of 
l864and  the  founding  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. — ^Arthur  de  ClaparIjjb  (b.  1852),  who  died 
on  December  13^  191  if  was  a  lading  Swiss  geogcapher,  who  since  1887  had  been  several 
times  president  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Geneva,  and  also  presided  over  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Geography  there. — FRANgois  Alpdonse  Foreu,  the  physician  and 
physiographer  (b.  1841),  died  at  Morges,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1912;  he  was  the  inventor 
of  Ford's  xanthometer  used  in  oceanography  (see  E.  B.  xix,  980),  and  (with  Prof.  Rossi) 
of  a  seismic  scale  (see  £.  B.  viii,  818)  for  measuring  earthquake  shocks;  he  wrote  an  authori- 
tative work  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  (see  E.  B,  xi,  593),  and  also  on  limnology  generally 
(Handbuch  der  Seenkunde)^  our  present  knowledge  of  "seiches"  being  almost  wholly  due 
to  him.  (W.  A.  B.  Coolidge.) 

The  Alps} 

A.  number  of  new  mountain  railways  have  been  opened  recently  in  the  Alps.  Some 
lead  to.  the  summits  of  peaks,  e.g.  the  Niesen,  7,763  ft.  (Group  6),  opened  in  1910, 
and  the  Monte  Mottarone,  4,892  ft.  (Group  7)  near  Stresa,  opened  in  191 1,  as  was  also 
that  up  the  Monte  Br^,  3,061  ft.  (Group  6)  near  Lugano.  Some  lines  lead  over  moun- 
tain passes,  e.g.  the  Bernina  Pass,  7,645  It.  (Group  10),  opened  in  instalments  between 
1908  and  19 10,  and  the  Jaufen  Pass,  6,870  ft.  (CJroup  15),  opened  in  i9ri;  but  that 
(opened  1912)  up  to  the  Jungfraujoch,  11,385  ft.  (Group  6),  leads  only  on  the  Bernese 
side  up  to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  where  is  now  the  loftiest  railway  station  in  the  Alps. 
The  electric  line  over  the  Seefeld  or  Schamitz  Pass  (3,874  ft.,  Group  13)  from  Inns- 
bruck by  Ziri  and  Partenkirchetn  to  Reutte  was  also  opened  in  191 2  —  it  connects 
the  Tirol  with  Bavaria.  It  was  expected  that  the  Lotschberg  line  would  be  opened 
in  1 9 1.3  in  all  its  length  from  FruUgen  to  Brieg,  but  it  passes  below  the  Lotschen  Pass, 
8,842  ft.  (Group  6).  The  piercing  of  the  main  tunn^  was  completed  on  March  31, 
1911. 

Among  carriage  roads  below  passes  that  of  the  Col  du  Parpaillon,  9,193  ft.  (Group 
3),  built  1891-1^1,  should  be  mentioned,  but  is  only  a  military  road  from  La  Conda- 
mine,  on  the  Col  de  TArgentiere  road,  to  Embrun,  and  is  not  well  kept  up.  This  road 
is  the  second  highest  in  the  Alps  (next  after  that  over  the  Stelvio,  9,055  ft.) ;  the  tunnel 
is  at  a  height  of  8,554  ft.  (the  pass  is  9,193  ft.),  while  the  tunnel  beneath  the  Col  du 
Calibier,  8,721  ft.  (Group  3),  is  pierced  at  an  elevation  of  8,366  ft.  only. 

It  is  proposed  to  instal  two  wireless  telegraph  stations  on  two  Alpine  summits  — 
the  Santis  (8,216  ft.,  Group  9)  and  the  Zugspitze  (9,738  ft.,  Group  13),  on  the  water- 
shed between  Tirol  and  Bavaria,  (W.  A.  B,  Coolidqe.) 

^  See  £.  B.  i,  737  e/  5eg. 
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The  population  of  the  Turkish  Empire  was  estimated  in  1911  at  25,926,000.  In 
rfpite  of  the  diflkulties  and  the  unrest  following  the  revolution  of  1908,  considerable 
progress  was  made  up  to  19 1 2  in  the  economic  development  of  the  country. ,  The  custom 
house  returns  showed  that  Turkey  was  buying  more  all  round,  the  railways  showed 
increased  earnings,  labour  was  in  increased  demand  and  at  higher  wages.  Sir  Adam 
Block,  the  representative  of  the  British  and  Dutch  bondholders  on  the  Council  of  the 
Public  Debt  Administration,  in  his  report  for  191 1  said:  ''  What  the  future  may  bring 
no  one  at  this  moment  can  venture  to  predict,. but  Turkey  must  be  given  the  credit  ol 
having  during  the  last  three  years  made  a  serious  and  determined  effort  to  remodel  and 
reorganize  the  finances  on  a  sound,  if  still  imperfect  basis." 

In  introducing  before  parliament  in  July  191 2  the  budget  for  191 2-13  the  minister  of 
finance  showed  that,  although  the  expenditure  had  increased,  the  revenue  had  also  im- 
proved. He  also  observed  that  the  customs  revenue  had  not  been  affected  by  the  war 
with  Italy,  which,  at  that  time,  had  lasted  for  10  months.  He  announced  that  he  would 
shortly  introduce  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  Floating  Debt,  and  another  for  the 
creation  of  a  state  monopoly  on  tobacco*  As  the  chamber  was  dissolved  soon  afterr 
wards,  these  bills,  as  weU  as  the  projected  monetary  reform,  remained  in  abe3rance. 
Other  important  bills  before  the  chamber  which  had  to  be  postponed  were  a  new  com- 
mercial code,  and  an  amended  law  on  real  property. 

Finance. — ^Expenditure  was  estimated  In  1910-11  at  £28,945,000,  and  in  1011-12  at 
£31,784,000;  revenue  at  £22,820,000  in  1910-ri,  and  at  £24,^80,000  in  1911-12;  the  budget 
showing  deficits  of  £6,125,000  in  19TO-1I,  and  £6,804,000  m  1911-12.  For  1910-11  the 
revenue  exceeded  the  estimate  by  about  £1,800,000.  For  191 1-12  an  extraordinarv  expendi- 
ture for  the  Army  and  for  public  works  amonnting  to  £2,365,000  had  to  be  added  to  the 
deficit.  For  1911-12  the  principal  heads  of  expenditure  were:  Public  Debt,  £10,379,000; 
War,  £7,895,000;  Gendarmerie,  £1, 525,000 j  Marine,  £1,476,000;  Interior,  £1,189,000; 
Finance,  £2,505,000;  and  Public  works  and  Commerce,  £1,363,000.  The  principal  sources 
of  revenue  were:  Tithes,  £6,040,000;  Sheep  Tax,  £1,717,000;  Customs  Dues,  £4,123,000; 
Land  Tax,  £2,340,000;  Salt  Monopoly,  £1,026,000;  Annuity  from  Tobacco  Regie,  £910,000; 
and  Military  Exemption  Tax,  £895,000. 

The  outstanding  debt  on  September  14,  191 1,  amounted  to  £111,655,674.  There  were 
also  authorized  loans  to  the  amount  of  £10,526,400,  which  had  not  been  issued  up  to  the  end 
of  1 911.  A  reorganization  of  the  TurTcish  custom-house  was  undertaken  by  Sir  Richard 
Crawford  in  January  1909.  The  customs  receipts  for  1911-12  had  increased  by  26  per  cent 
since  1908.  The  Turkish  Government  obtained  the  consent  of  the  British  Government  for 
a  renewal  of  the  loan  of  Sir  Richard  Crawford's  services  for  a  further  term  of  two  years 
beginning  Januaty  1912,  and  created  for  him  the.  post  of  financial  and  economical  adviser  of 
the  empire  in  addition  to  his  post  at  the  custom-house.  ^ 

Artny. — The  reorgarasation  of  the  Turkish  army  during  these  years  Was  activefy  carried 
on,  but  the  new  recruiting  law  by  Which  the  obligation  of  military  service  was  extlei^ded  to 
non-Mahommedans  encountered  many  difilkuhies.  Many  of  the  non-Maho^medans 
preferred  to  pay  the  exemption  tax,  while  a  great  number  ol  young  men  emigrated  in  order 
to  avoid  the  law  altogether.  The  army  consisted  of  the  Nizam  or  active  army,  the  1st  and 
2d  class  Redifs,  and  the  Mustdhfiz  or  Landsluhn;  service  being  in  the  Nizam  for  3  years  (20-22) 
with  the  colours  and 6  in  the  Irnliat  (reserve) ,  then  9  years  in  the  Redifsind  2  in  the  Mustahfiz, 
The  Nizam  was  increased  to  14  army  corps  and  6  independent  divisions.  With  the  exfception 
of  4  army  corps  with  two  divisions,  all  the  others  were  organized  in  three  divisions,-  a  Turkish 
division  being  composed  of  7  battalions  in  peace  and  of  10  in  war  time.  The  empire' was 
divided  into  7  military  districts  or  "inspections"  of  unequal  size  and  importance.  The 
headquarters  of  these  districts  and  the  number  of  army  corps  each  district  contains  were  ad 
follows:  Constantinople  1,  Adrianople  3,  Salonika  3,  Erzingan  3,  Damascus  1,  Bagdad  2, 
and  Sana  1.  The  independent  divisions  were:  one  in  Tripoli  (Africa),  one  in  the  Hejaz, 
and  three  in  the  district  of  Salonika.  An  addition  to  the  cavalry  was  formed  by  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  light  cavalry  called  the  Hamidieh,  recruited  from  the  Kurds  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  object  of  this  addition  was  to  utilise  the  valuable  military  material  supplied  by  these 
tribes.  It  was  proposed  to  create  65  regiments  of  this  light  cavalry,  each  regiment  composed 
as  far  as  possible  of  men  of  the  same  tribe.  The  command  of  each  raiment  was  entrusted 
to  an  officer  of  the  regular  army  assisted  by  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  some  oif  the  other  officers 
were  aAs^  natives.  Up  to  October  1912  24  such  regiments  had  been  created.  It  was  proposed 
to  fprm  22  companies  of  frontier  guards,  composed  of  200  men  each  and  formed  xrpm  vol* 

^  See  £.  B,  xxvii,  426  ei  seq. 
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unteers  who  had  completed  their  military  service.    These  ^ards  were  to  be  located  along 
the  Europ^n  frontiers  of  the  empire. 

The  artillery  was  reorganised,  with  350  batteries  ol  field  drtillery  and  152  companies  of 
fortress  artillery.  The  greater  part  of  the  tnfantrv  was  armed  with  Mauser  magazine 
rifles,  model  1890,  and  the  artillery  was  provided  with  quick-firing  Krupp'guns. 

The  war  mmister  alone  was  made  responsible  in  Turkey  for  the  administration  and 
efficiency  of  the  army.  The  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  who  was  responsible  for  war 
material  and  who  was  formerly  independent,  was  put  under  the  war  minister.  A  General 
Staff  department  was  created  and  a  Military  Council  established. 

The  approximate  peace  effective  of  the  army  in  1911-12  was  about  230,*ooo  men.  The 
Nizam  war  strength  was  reckoned  at  600,000.  With  the  addition  of  the  Redifs  and  all  other 
reserves,  it  was  reckoned  that  the  number  could  be  brought  up  to  1,400,000. 

A  large  force  of  gendarmerie  was  also  employed,  amounting  to  about  if2,ooo  men,  16,000 
mounted;  11,000  bemg  stationed  in  European  Turkey.  The  gendarmerie  in  the  European 
provinces  was  provided  with  several  foreign  officers — British,  French,  Italian,  etc. — whose 
services  were  loaned  to  Turkey  by  the  respective  Governments. 

Navy.^^The  reorganisation  of  the  navy  was  supervised  by  two  British  admirals  assisted 
by  a  staff  of  British  officers.  In  October  19 12  it  consisted  of  7  battleships,  4  being  small  and 
obsolete,  and  thfee  of  10,000  tons  displacement  each  (two  of  the  latter  were  formerly  German 
battleships,  launched  in  i8qi  and  bought  by  Turkey  in  1910),  together  with  2  cruisers  of 
3,800  tons  displacement  each,  8  destroyers,  14  torpedo  boats,  15  ^nboats,  and  2  submarines. 
There  were  building  2  Dreadnoughts  of  23,000  tons,  equipped  with  the  latest  armament,  one 
cruiser,  nine  destroyers,  and  a  number  of  submarines.  The  personnel  of  the  navy  was  given 
at  about  30,000  men.  Naval  bases  were  projected  at  Salomca  and  Smyrna,  and  it  was  also 
intended  to  biiild  a  naval  harbour  at  Constantinople. 

Minerals, — The  Turkish  Empire  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  since  1908  a  great  deal  of  pros- 
pecting has  taken  place,  many  claims  being  iled  with  the  ministry  of  mines,  but  little  work 
Das  actually  been  done.  The  value  of  the  total  production  of  the  mines  amounted  in  1908 
to  £1,001,000,  and  the  value  of  the  salt  extracted  amounted  to  £1,229,000. 

Agriciillure, — ^Approximate  yields  in  cwts.  of  cereals  in  191 1 :  Wheat  30-34,000,000;  Bar- 
ley 22-24,000,000;  Maize  20-22,000,000;  Rye  10-12,000,000;  Oats  9-11,000,000.  In  191 1  the 
production  of  sUk  cocoons  amounted  to  3,431,000  lbs.,  and  that  of  opium  to  2500  boxes. 
Tobacco  is  an  important  crop,  and  69,822^34  lbs.  were  exported  in  1910. 

Railways, — The  original  concession  granted  to  the  Bagdad  Railway  Company  in  1903 
was  modified  by  a  series  of  agreements  concluded  with  the  Turkish  government  in  March 

191 1.  In  virtue  of  these  agreements  the  company  renounced  its  nght  to  build  beyond 
Bagdad,  on  the  condition  that,  if  the  railway  were  extended  from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian 
GuU,  the  Bagdad  Railway  Company  should  have  as  large  a  share  in  tne  extension  as  that 
held  by  any  one  non-Ottoman  nationality.  The  company  also  renounced  its  lien  on  revenue 
to  be  derived  from  an  increase  in  the  import  duties  as  security  for  its  kilometric  guarantees. 
In  return  for  this  cession  of  its  original  rights,  the  company  obtained  the  right  to  build  a 
branch  line  from  a  point  near  Osmanieh  to  Alexandretta,  and  a  concession  for  the  construe- 
^on  of  a  |>ort  at  Alexandretta.  It  also  obtained  the  right  to  build  a  wharf  at  Payas  in  con- 
necti0n  with  the  Osmanieh-Alexandretta  line.  This  concession  was  valuable  on  account 
of  the  extremely  favourable  position  of  Alexandretta.  Work  had  already  started  in  1912 
both  on  th^  harbour  and  on  the  railway.  The  value  of  the  trade  passing  through  Alexan- 
dretta.haa  been;  imports,  £2,226,395  (1909);  £1.398,884(1910);  £i,i45.i35  (19");  exports, 
£1.308,607  (1909);  iiW}oi.02§  (1910);  £1,0^,^24  (1911).  ^  ,      ^ 

A  section  of  about  150  miles  of  the  Bagdad  line,  starting  from  railhead  at  Bulgurlu  and 
reaching  to  the  Amanus  Mountains  is  opened  for  traffic,  passing  through  Bozanti,  Dorak  and 
Adana.  There  is  a  station  at  Aleppo  and  a  line  from  it  to  Muslamieh  (15  Idl.)  which  is 
continuous  with  the  French  line  from  Aleppo  to  Hamah  and  Rayak.  At  \fuslamieh  is  the 
junction  with  the  main  line  from  the  west.  This  has  now  been  laid  from  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Bagche  pass  (Mt.  Amanus)  to  the  Euphrates  at  Jerablus,  where  a  bridge  over  the  river 
(now  building)  is  to  carry  the  line  on  to  Harran,  Tell  Helif,  and  Mosul.  In  consequence 
Aleppo  ^  has  acquired. an  accession  of  Christian  inhabitants  and  new  buildings  of  European 
character,  e.  g.  German  Hospital,  Schools  and  Casino.  Construction  has  been  going  on  irom 
Aleppo  in  two  directions,  towards  the  Amanus  Mountains  and  towards  the  Euphrates,  and 
a  section  of  100  miles  was  expected  to  be  opened  for  traffic  in  the  early  part  ot  191^.  The 
last  section  of  this  railway,  namely  from  Tell  Helif  to  Bagdad,  was  started  in  the  middle  ^ 

1912,  construction  beginning  at  Bagdad.  The  site  of  the  Bagdad  railway  station  has 
definitely  been  chosen  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris^  and  the  scheme  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  harbour  and  a  custom  house. 

*  The  Saracenic  wall  has  been  largely  destroyed  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  old 
city.  Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  death  of  Ibrahim  P^sha,  the 
rebellious  chief  of  the  Mflli  Kurds  (1909),  the  province  of  Aleppo  has  been  tranquil;  but  the 
feudal  heys  and  mukktars,  whose  power  has  been  an  institution  of  N.  Syria  for  many  genera- 
tions, continue  hostile  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
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The  following  new  railways  had  been  opened,  or  were  in  course  of  constructkm  or  had 
been  surveyed,  between  1909  and  October  1912,  in  European  Turkeyr  Ekba  Eski-Kirk 
Kilisseh,  30  miles,  opened  (concession  granted  to  the  Oriental  Company) ;  Monastir-Ochrida- 
lannina- Adriatic  Sea;  Monastir-Istib-Bulgarian  frontier;  Prizren-Scutari-Adriatic  Sea,  and 
the  construction  of  a  harbour  at  Medua;  and  Uskub-Kalkandele-Gostivar.  In  Turkey  in 
Asia,  besides  the  work  going  on  in  connection  with  the  Bagdad  Railway,  the  following  was 
the  state  of  affairs  in  October  19 12  as  regards  the  principsd  lines.  Tripoli-Homs,  in  Syria, 
65  miles,  opened.  Soma- Pandemia,  120  miles,  expected  to  be  opened  in  1913;  the  con- 
cession for  building  this  line  was  granted  to  the  Smyrna- Kassaba  Railway  Company,  and  it 
would  establish  a  connection  between  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  main  line  of  this  com- 
^nv.  Ada  Bazar- Bolu,  100  miles,  building;  concession  granted  to  the  Haidar  Pasha- Angora 
Rauwa)^  Company.  Hodeida-Sana,  190  miles,  building.  Medina-Mecca-Jedda,  building  by 
the  Hejaz  Railway  Company.  Samsun«Sivas-£rzinean-Erzerum-Trebizond,  about  1,200 
miles;  building  by  the  Turkish  government.  The  building  of  this  line  has  been  proceeding 
very  slowly,  not  only  on  account  of  financial  difhculties,  but  also  for  political  reasons.  Russia 
raised  objections  in  virtue  of  the  Black  Sea  Basin  agreement  reserving  to  Russia  the  sole 
right  of  building  railways  in  the  northern  portion  of  Asia  Minor.  The  exact  interpretation 
oxthis  agreement  was  in  1912  a  matter  of  controvecsY  between  the  two  governments. 

Among  other  projects  open  in  1912  for  construction  of  railways  may  be.  mentioned  the 
offer  made  by  an  American  syndicate  (known  as  the  Chester  scheme)  to  build  about  1,250 
miles  of  railways  in  Asia  Minor  in  return  for  the  grant  of  mining  rights  in  the  re|[ions  traversed 
by  the  railway.  The  Turkish  government,  however,  had  made  no. decision  m  the  matter. 
Surveys  were  beins  made  by  English  engineers  for  a  railway  be1;ween  Jaffa  and  Egypt. 

The  State  paid  in  1910  £572,400  as  kilometric  guarantees  to  the  railway  companies. 

All  the  railways  show^  substantial  increases  both  In  gross  and  net  profits  during  191 1. 
On  the  main  line  of  the  Haidar  Pasha-Angora  Railway  Company  the  takings  in  191 1  exceeded 
the  kilometric  guarantee  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  ot  the  line,  and  the  government  in 
consequence  received  £13,000  as  its  share. 

Roads, — ^A  programme  of  extensive  road-buikling  was  undertaken  after  the  instalment 
of  the  new  i^ime^  In  i^io  a  concession  was  granted  to  a  French  company  to  build  about 
6,000  miles  of  new  roads  m  various  parts  of  the  empire,  the  work  to  be  completed  in  1912  at 
a  cost  of  about  £2,000,000.  But  both  the  mileage  and  the  cost  were  greatly  underestimated, 
and  the  work  hsui  to  be  abandoned.  In  the  middle  of  19 12  the  Turkish  government  decided 
itself  to  undertake  the  building  of  these  roads,  utilising  tne  surveys  and  the  other  preparatory^ 
work  of  the  French  company.  The  approximate  length  of  the  roads  proposed  to  be  built 
in  the  various  districts  was  as  follows:  Constantinople,  Adrianople  and  Ismid  750  m.; 
Scutari,  Monastir  and  lannina  750  m.;  Sivas,  Erzenim,  Van,  Trebizohd  and  Samsun  1,350 
m.;  Aleppo,  Bagdad  and  Urfa  750  m.;  Smyrna,  Konia  and  Adana  570  m.;  Aitgora  and  Kasta- 
muni  6qo  m. ;  Nlezere,  Bitlis  and  Diarbekir  580  m. ;  Damascus,  Beirut,  Jerusalem  and  Lebanon 
2S0  m. ;  Brusa  and  Karasi  2^0  m.  About  800  miles  of  roads  have  been  built  or  repaired  in 
the  Salonika  and  Kossovo  districts. 

Harbours. — Preliminary  surveys  were  made  for  the  construction  of  harbours  at  Tripoli 
(Syria),  Latakta,  Jaffa,  Mensina,  Rodosto,  Heradea  (Black  Sea),  and  Amastris  (Black  Sea). 
Agreements  were  concluded  with  the  National  Bank  of  Turkey  (a  British  financial  institutioiO 
for  the  construction  and  the  working  of  the  harbours  of  Samsun  and  Trebizond.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  these  works  was  £2,000,000.  The  Hejaz  Railway  Company  is  constructing  a 
harbour  at  Haifa,  the  sea  terminus  of  the  railway,  while  several  other  railway  compamee 
are  engaged  in  building  harbours  at  their  various  ports. 

Irrigation, — Plans  drawn  up  by  Sir  William  Wilkocks  provide  for  the  irrigation  of  an 
area  of  3,500,000  acres  in  Mesopotamia.  The  whole  region  contains  about  12,500,000  acres, 
but  the  tracts  which  can  be  most  profitably  irrieated  at  present  have  been  selected.  The 
total  cost  of  irric^ation  works  proper  was  estiriiatea  at  £i3i730,ooo,  while  the  cost  of  preparing 
the  land  for  cultivarion  would  amount  to  £12,465,000.  The  total  sum  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  the  project  would  be  £26,195,000.  It  was  calculated  that  the  rent  of  the  irri- 
gated land  would  bring  in  a  sum  equal  to  9  per  cent  per  annum  of  the  total  cost  spent  on 
these  works.  Preliminary  contracts  were  signed  in  1912  with  Sir  John  Jackson  for  the 
building  of  the  Hindia  barrage  (on  a  branch  of  the  Eupnrates)  and  the  Habbania  escape. 

Amon^  other  irri|^ation  works  which  have  been  undertaken  in  Turkey  in  Asia  are  thos6 
in  the  region  of  Konia,  which  irrigate  about  1 10,000  acres  of  land,  and  were  finished  in  19 12. 
These  were  executed  by  the  Anatolian  Railway  Company,  which  has  also  undertaksen  the 
irrigation  of  about  1,250,000  acres  in  the  Adana  region.  Preliminary  contracts  have  been 
signed  with  the  National  Bank  of  Turkey  for  the  irrig^ation  of  nearly  1,000,000  acres  in 
the  Maeander  valley  in  the  province  of  Smyrna,  and  in  the  same  province  about  75,000 
acres  are  to  be  irrigated  in  the  Gediz  valley.  WorJ<  had  started  in  1912  for  the  irrigation  of 
100,000  acres  in  the  region  of  Samsun,  and  of  75»ooo  acres  in  the  Orontes  valley  in  the  rc^ipn 
of  Antioch.  In  Albania  surveys  were  made  for  the  irrigatioi^  of  about  2,000,000  acres  in 
the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Maritza,  Vardar  and  Drin. 

Trade, — The  imports  were  valued  in  1909-10  at  £29,542,000,  and  in  1910*-!  1  at  £35,54^ 
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sented  in  the  colHk:il  of  the  Public  Debt  and  the  board  ol  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank. 
The  latter,  fearing  lest  the  loan  might  be  negotiated  with  an  English  group,  when 
r^re^entatived  of  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  and  Messrs.  Baring  (founders  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Turkey)  arrived  at  Constantinople  on  the  23rd  of  September,  decided  to  accept 
Djavid  Bey's  terms.  But  the  matter  rankled  in  the  minds  of  French  capitalists,  and 
one  outcome  of  it' was  a  crop  of  press  articles  hostile  to  Young  Turkey  in  the  following 
year,  with  serious  political  consequences. 

Another  event  occurred  in  the  commercial  world,  with  immediate  mischievous  effects 
In  politics.     Though  Hussein  Hilmi  Pasha  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  every 

Europ^n  cabinet,  and  of  an  important  section  of  the  Young  Turkish 
IfMgaBf  party ^ -he  bad  enemies  among  the  Young  Turks.  The  deputy  for  Kasta- 
aInhSy,  *     muni,  Nejmeddin  Mullah,  minister  of  Justice,  could  not  forgive  Ifilmi  for 

appointing  a 'judicial  adviser  to  assist  him,  and  Rahmi  Bey,  the  very  influen- 
tial Salonica  deputy,  wanted  to  put  Hakki  Bey  in  power.  (Hakki  Bey  for  a  long  time 
had  been  kgal  adviser  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  during  Abdul-Hamid's  rdgn^  and  was  aiter- 
wardsf  minister  of  tlie  Interior  and  ambassador  at  Rome,  which  post  he  was  filling  at  the 
time.)  They  brought  about  the  fall  of  Hilmi  Pasha  over  the  Lynch  a£Eair,  a  matter 
which  just  then  made  a  great  noise  in  Turkey.  Two  Englishmen,  the  Messrs.  Lynch, 
own^d,  by  right  of  ^mcient  firmatis,  the  monopoly  of  running  cargo  steamers  on  the 
Euphrates  and  TigHd;  Hilmi  Pasha  confirmed  the  grant,  stipulating  that  the  firm  should 
constitute  itself  an  Ottoman  company,  and  the  steamers  should  ply  under  the  Turkish 
fljjLg.  l^he  grand  visier  regarded  this  concession  as  a  handy  counterpoise  to  German 
itifiuence  in  Mesopotamia,  where  the  Bagdad  rdlway  scheme  was  in  progress. 

An  active  campaign  b^gan  among  Ottoman  deputies.    HUmi  Pasha  wasrepresented 
to  them  a&  ready  to  make  Mesopotamia  a  British  sphere  of  influence.    On  the  nth  of 

December  xo^Q)  after  a  stormy  sitting,  Hilmi  secured  168  votes  to  8  upon 
i^rir«#'.  a-  division,  but  he  was  given  to  understand  by  the  party  of  Union  and 

ff^M.'^         Progress  that  he  no  longer  possessed  their  confidence,  and  on  the  28th  he 

had  to  resign.'  Hakki  Bey,  now  Hakki  Pasba,  was  summotied  to  form  a 
new  cabinet.  It  was  the  old  one  over  again,  except  that  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha  agreed 
to  resign  the  post  of  generalissimo^  to  go  to  the  War  Office,  immeasurably  strengthening 

Hakki  Pasha's  position  by  doing  so.  It  was  well  known  that  the  sym- 
^^;  '  pathiesibf  both  w^e  with  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  especiaUy  with  Germany, 
CMnet,  t9i0.  and  a  change  in  Turkish  policy,  which  hitherto  had  gravitated  towards  the 

Triple 'Ehteate,  was  not  long  delayed. 

'    Mention  has*  already  been  made  that  Young  Turkey  aimed  at  uniformity  of  adoiinis- 

tration  and  legislation  throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  how  the  very  first  step 

'  towards  it  was  Djavid  Pasha's  Albanian  expedition.     The  Hakki  Cabinet 

JJJJ^  ^'     determined  to  carry  out  the  scheme  root  and  branch  in  the  Albanian 

MiuxdottiUi.     vilayetsf,  while  settling  the  Macedonian  question  once  for  all.    The  likeliest 

means!  to  this  end;  it  was  sup|>osed,  was  to  disarm  the  entire  Albanian  and 
Macedonian  population.  The  Turkish  Government  must  have  known  the  difficulties 
m  the  way.  By  immemorial  Albanian  custom  every  man  goes  armed,  and  every 
peasant  in  Macedonia  carries  a  weapon,  because  the  country  has  been  infested  for  years 
by  wandering  bands.  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha,  the  War  minister,  went  himself  to  the 
spot,  and  sent  General  Shevket  Torgut  Pasha  with  50,000  men  and  a  field  battery  to 
carry  out  the  disarming  at  any  cost.  In  Albania  this  meant  nothing,  less  than  war. 
Shevket  Torgttt's  irmy,  marching  from  east  to  west,  forced  tke  Kachanik  passes  in 
Api^  ttgrto,  reiu:hed  PHsrend  in'May^  Ipek  and  Jakova  in  June^  and  entered  Scutari  at 
ihe  end  of  the  month.  He  succeeded  in  disarming  the  tribesmen  on  his  route,  and 
difiniantled  the  K&uUs  or  strongholds  of  the  Albanian  chieftains,  but  it  had  been 
ddne  with  a  brutalily^  which  iorever  destroyed  all  Albanian  loyalty  to  the  Young 
Turksi  I 

The  session  of  the  Ottoman  Chamber  ended  on  June  2nd.    Djavid  Bey's  budget 
for  the  loUowing  session  showing  a  deficit  £Ts,ooo,ooo,  he  went  to  Paris  early  in  July 
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to  negotiate  ja  loan.    But  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  gro^p^.that  is  to  sajv  tlieheftila 
of  the  French  money-market,  imposed,  as  their  conditions  thai  the  Imperiid  Treasury 
Department  should  be  brougfitiunder  the  supervisioiiol  the  Ottoman-Bank, 
^\^  and  that  the  Bank  should  keep  some  son  oC  check  on  the  .ezpendituce  to 

(i^Z^  see  that  it  did  not  exceed  the  estimates,  on  the  system]  ioUowed*  before 
the  Revolution  ol  1908  in  Macedonia.  Such  a  scheme  had  been  drawn  u|^ 
by  M.  Ch.  Laurent  and  even  approved  by  Pjavid  Bey  himself,  but  it  had  been  thrown 
out  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  a  piece  of  that  foreign 
interference  which  Young  Tuikey  professed  to  dread.  Djavid  A^  tberefoce  dadiaied 
that  it  was  quite  hopeless  to  think  of  getting  such  conditions  acoepled  by  the  Chatnber, 
and  fell  back  on  a  kss  important  group  of  French  capitalists*  Bat.M.  Laitrent  and  the 
heads  of  the  money'>market  were  alreedy  dissatisfied  with  Djavid  Bey's  independeiit 
attitude  of  the  year  before,  and,  acting  on  their  advibe,  M.  Cochery  said 
that  there  were  difficulties,  it  seemed  to  him,. in  the  way  of  admitting  the 
TtSaty"  mt  ^<^A^  ^^  ^^  recognised  Ibt  (d  la  cote).  It  was  an  awkvsard  business;  all  the 
oMm  wUM  more  awkward  because  the  gmad  vi^tier  Hakkl  Pasha's  action  gave.umbrage 
BiS^d!'^  about  this  time  to  the  Triple  Entente.  .  Leaving  Constantinople  in  August^ 
he  had  gone  first  to  Bucharest  and  conferred  with  M.  Djuvara,  the  Ruman- 
ian minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  and  then  to  Marienbad,^  where,  he  had  long 
and  repeated  interviews  with  M.  d'Aehrentbal,  the  Austrian  minister  for  Foveign 
Affairs.  There  were  rumours  of  a  milit9xy  agreement  between  Turkey  and  Rumania. 
The  N€ue  Prtie  Fre^e  announced  a  rcpp^iochement  between  Austria  and  Turkey,  and 
was  not  contradicted.  And  upon  all  this  came  the  mews  tihat  Turkey  was  buying  two 
ironclads  of .  Germany.  A  strong  current  of  hostility  set  in  at  Paris,  and  the  press 
strongly  supported  the  Finance  minister's  demands*  Djavid  Bey  went  hack  to  Con- 
stantinople having  accomplished  nothing^  Hakki  Pasha  who  followed  him  to  Paris  did 
no  better.  In  October  the  loan  negotiations  were  finally  broken A)ff)  thereupon  a  violent 
campaign  began  in  the  French  press  against  what  was  called  the  uncompromising 
arrogance  of  Young  Turkey;  while,  in  the  Turkish  press,  a  penfect  outburst  of  fury 
against  France  and  England  (where  negotiations  also  had  been  fruitless)  soon  degenerat* 
ed,  in  the  Jeune-Tiirc  newspaper,  into  an  ardent  Pan-Islamic  and  Germanophil  campaign 
against  the  Triple  Entente.  One  highly  characteristic  result  wsj)  a  meeting  held  oti 
October  ast^  to  protest  against  the  action  of  Eugland  and  Russia  in  Persia;  the  upshot 
of  which  was  that  a.  Young  Turk  deputy,  Ubeidullah  Effendl,  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  inviting  him  to  intervene  in  the  character  oCinend  and  protectof 
of  3oO|Ooo,ooo  Moslems.  Djavid  Bey,  seeing  that  ail  hQpe  of  a  French  ot  English  lo«n 
was  now  over,  went  to  the  German  embassy  and  begged  the  good  offices  of  Baron 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein  to  help  him  to  raise. the  money  in  Germany* 
towalrdw  Numerous  German  Banks  formed  a  syndicate,  and  on  November  9th  the 
aenammy.  contract  was  sigped  with  M.  von  Helferich  of  the  Dentsche  Bank,  the  moa.^ 
important  of  those  concerned.  Hakki  Pasha  had  carried:  out  has  plan; 
Turkey  was  returning  to  the  orbit  of  Germany*  From  that  time.  Baron  Maischall 
again  becaipe  as  important  a  personage  as  he  had  been  in  the  reign  of  Abdul-Hamid. 
M.  Laurent  resigned  his  positipn  in  the  Turkish  service,    • 

Meanwhile,  since  the  Albanians  had  been  disarmed,  the  turn  of  the  Macedonian 
Bulgars  and  Greeks  came  next,  And  again  the  work  too  often  ws  done  by  suhalterna 
with  revolting  brutality.  Detachments .  told  off  to  make  the  peaaant&  givn 
Ptovoautoaa  ^p  ^^itir  arms,  or  point  out  where 'rifles  were  hidden,  continually  had  re- 
aad  Buigmrtth  course  to  cruel  beatings  and  ill  usage,' which  sometimes  ended  in  death. 
The  Yenidje-Varda  affali'  in  September  1910,  when  hundreds  of  Buljg'arian 
peasants  were  beaten  and  driven  to  starvation,  and  the  Bulgai;ian  priest  was  murdered 
after  a  hideous  beating,  produced  reverberations  not  only  throughout  the  Bulgarian 
press  but  all  over  western  Europe.  Another  step  taken  m  that  same  month  by  fKe 
Hakki  Pasha  Cabinet  drew  down  the  deadly  hate  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  already 
exasperated  by  the  Turkish  boycott  of  their  goods  in  retaliation  for  various  incidents 
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the  oatii  of.  aUegiainoeito  the^king  of  the  Hellenes  taken  in  the  Cretan  Assembly,  the 
atte]i^)t  to  expd  Mahommedan  non-juring  Cretan  deputies,  and  the  election  of  M. 
Venixelos  as  Cretan  representative  to  the  Hellenic  Chamber  in  August. 

One  of  many  sources  of  trouble  in  Macedonia  was  the  struggle  between  the  adherents 
of  the  Oecumenical  Patriarch  and  the  Bulgarian  Exarch  for  possession  of  church  build- 
ings.^    To  put  an  end  to  the  disputes,  t^e  Ottoman  Parliament  voted  a  law,  styled  the 
Church  Law,  enacting  thitt,  if  part  of  the  population  of  a  given  place  owed 
otthe^^"^    obedience  to  the  Greek  Patriarch  and  part  to  the  Bulgarian  Exarch,  the 
Mmofdaaiam    party  which  represented  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Christian  population 
**"^^        was  to  have  possession  of  the  existing  church,  the  state  undertaking  to 
4iiesfioir.        imild  another  for  the  minority.     When  tbe  Government  tried  to  carry  this 
out  in  practice,  the  Oecuoiiemcal  Patriarch  claimed  that  it  was  a  breach  of  his  privileges, 
and  proceeded  to  call  a  meeting  denominated  the  "  Phanar  National  Assembly.''     The 
Government  prohibited  the  meeting.    The  Patriarch  took  no  notice  and  issued  a  sum- 
mons to  the  delegates.    On  September  14th  the  Government  h^d  them  arrested  and 
imprisoned.    The  outcome  of  these  rough  and  ready  methods  and  abrupt  collisions  was 
not  only  the  final  estrangement  of  Ottoman  Greeks  and  Bulgars  from  the  Young  Turkish 
r6gime,  but  the  reconciliation  of  Bulgars  and  Greeks,  a  remarkable  fact  with  far-reaching 
results.  •  On  the  isth  of  November  Bulgarian  delegates  waited  on  the  Patriarch;  early 
in  December  Greek  delegates  went  to  the  Bulgarian  Exarch;  and  from  that  time  forth 
a  close  understanding  succeeded  to  a  traditional  rivalry. 

The  discontent,  which  found  no  outlet  but  the  press  whUe  the  Chamber  was  not 
sitting,  broke  out  in  violent  interpellations  as  soon  as  the  Ottoman  Parliament  met. 
All  through  December  1910  ahd  part  of  January  191  z,  Hakki  Pasha  had  to 
^jT'*  .  weather  a  series  of  storms.  Albanian,  Bulgar  and  Greek  deputies  spoke  at 
poaMoa'ia  length,  one  after  another,  pouring  out  facts  and  dates  of  misdeeds  commit- 
paHkuBeat,  ted  by  Government  agents  during  the  disarmament.  Hakki  Pasha,  refut- 
ing nothing,  kept  on  promising  that  justice  should  be  done  wherever  proof 
of  abuses  was  forthcoming,  Turkish  deputies  also  mounted  the  tribune.  The  Govern- 
ment, suspecting  a  plot  during  the  summer,  had  arrested  certain  politicians.  Lutfi 
Fikri^  an  opposition  deputy,  accused  prison  officials  of  torturing  the  prisoners  to  make 
them  confess.  He  produced  blood-stained  cudgels  and  finger-nails  said  to  have  been 
extracted  from  victims,  and  demanded  a  commission  of  enquiry  (Jan.  2,  191 1)  which 
Hakki  Pasha  refused.  The  grand  vizier  obtained  a  vote  of  confidence,  meanwhile,  by 
a*  device  of  pariiamentary  procedure  adopted  by  the  Young  Turkish  party  of  Union  and 
Progress.  The  party  used  to  meet  privately  before  a  debate,  to  decide  whether  or  no 
there  was  need  to  support  the  Cabinet,  no  matter  what  might  be  said  afterwards  in 
public.  Pariiamentary  discipline  carried  out  with  lack  of  tact  and  discretion  did  not  a 
little  to  discredit  the  party  of  Union  and  Progress,  an  impression  gaining  ground  that 
purely  party  (Considerations  overruled  all  claims  of  equity  and  humanity. 

So  the  circle  of  discontent  went  on  widening,  and  the  task  of  the  Government  grew 
harder  and  harder.  Difficulties  fdlowed  in  the  Arab  provinces.  The  Government  had 
TnuMhtB  ^^^  obliged  in  August  1910  to  send  an  expedition  against  the  Druses.  In 
in  AnbUh  December  the  Druses  rose  again ;  so  did  the  Karak  Arabs  in  Palestine,  aided 
by  Bedouins.  They  rose  against  the  census  and  conscription.  Govern- 
ment servants  were  killed.  Disturbances  were  reported  at  Irak.  News  of  a  rising  came 
in  January  191  i  from  two  provinces, — Yemen,  where  the  Imftm  Yahya,  of  the  Zeidi 

*  See  £.  B,  xx,  333  et  seq*'  Joachim  III,  the  Oecumenical  Patriarch  here  referred  to  (b. 
1834),  died  on  November  26. 1912.  In  1873  he  became  Oecumenical  Patriarch,  but  owins  to 
differences  with  the  Pofte  as  to  the  trial  of  ecclesiastics  by  the  secular  power  he  resigned  in 
1*884,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  various  monasteries  iinti!  rpoi»  when  he  was  restored  to  the 
Patriarchate.  There  followed  a  severe  struggle  in  Macedonia  against  the  Bulgarian  Ex- 
archate, which  he  was  not  strongenough  to  keep  in  bounds.  He  also  came  into  collision  with 
the  Holy  Synod  owing  to  his  tendency  to  relax  the  rigour  of  church  practices.  Regarded  by 
Jhe  extreme  church  party  as  too  progressive,  and  by  the  younger  laity  as  too  conservative 
in  his  Macedonian  policy,  he  was  still  resjjected  as  head  of  the  Ottoman  Greeks  and  defender 
<n  their  interests  against  the  Turkish  Government. 
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sect,  refused  to  recognise  the  Sultan  as  lan^ul  Caliph,  and  AsBir>  where  an  iaBarmition 
began  under  the  lead  of  Seyyid  Idris,  a  chieftain  of  Moroccan  origin.  The  Government 
was  forced  to  send  out  an  armed  force,  weakening  the  Tripolitan  garriscm,  with  effects 
that  proved  very  serious  afterwards. 

Still  the  Hakki  Cabinet  managed  to  keep  in  office,  though  there  were  some  resigna- 
tions. Talaat  fiey  retired,  a  concession  to  the  Opposition.-  Sp  did  the  minister,  of 
Mstti  Public  Works,  Halladjian  Effeodi,  because  same  of  the  ministerialists  and 

AmA«'«  the  grand  vizier  himself  thought  him  too  uncomi>romising,  especially  with 
"'J^JJ**  regard  to  Germany's  wishes.  On  February  28,  1911  there  was  an  an^ 
'^     *  nouncement  in  the   Terdfeman-i- HakUtat^  the  Government  organ,  that 

Hakki  Pasha  himself  would  take  over  the  department  oi  Public  Works  until  the  Bagdad 
Railway  question  should  be  settled.  This  affair,  of  such  great  political  and  financial 
importance,  was  concluded  almost  at  once.  In  the  agreement  signed  on  March  zyth 
by  Hakki  Pasha,  the  conditions  under  which  Germany  should  complete  the  line  from 
Helif  to  Bagdad,  and  Germany's  share  in  constructing  the  line  from  Bagdad  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  were  defined.  At  the  same  time  the  making  oi  the  Osmanieh-Alexan- 
dretta  line  was  given  to  Germany,  with  the  concession  of  Alezandretta  harbour.  On 
April  19th  Hakki  Pasha  signed  a  preliminary  agreement  with  a  group  of  French  finan- 
ciers for  the  construction  of  railwa3rs  in  Eastern  Anatolia,  Macedonia  and  Albania,  and 
a  loan  of  £T2 5,000,000  for  the  purpose.  By  further  agreements  with  the  Banque 
Rouvier  a  ioan  was  to  be  raised  for  making  some  io;ooo  kilometres  of  roadway. 

These  economical  measuies  were  however  the  only  aspect  of  official  activity.  Any 
real  collaboration  with  the  foreign  advisers  in  promoting  reform  was  abandoned. 
kemcUoa  ^^  April.  17,  xqii  Nejmeddin  Mullah,  minister  of  Justice,  announced  a 
mgmimMi  triumph  for  the  fanatical  anti-foreign  party.     Count  L^n  Ostrorog,  the 

intermai  foreign  judicial  adviser,  weary  of  seeing  his  schemes  of  reform  shelved  or 
'^^    '  distorted  by  Moslem  fanaticism,  sent  in  his  itesignation  on  the  31st  of 

March.  The  minister's  announcement  that  henceforth  there  was  to  be  no  foreign  judi- 
cial adviser  or  inspectors  was  received  with  cheers  from  the  ^^  turbaned  "  party  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  one  mullah,  deputy  for  St.  John  of  Acre,  declaring  that  the  minis- 
ter was  ^'  indeed  defending  the  sacred  Law,  like  unto  a  lion."  A  few  days  later  the 
Chamber  voted  the  suppression  of  the  post  of  foreign  adviser  to  the  Post  and  Telegraph 
department.  The  Hakki  Cabinet  might  well  believe  its  position  secure,  with  a  docile 
and  solid  parliamentary  majority  behind  it.  Supported  by  Germany,  French  capital, 
and  that  section  of  the  press  which  is  ruled  by  Germany  and  finance;  sure  of  the  army, 
since  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha  was  in  the  Cabinet;  and  confident  that  concessions  had 
rallied  the  fanatical  and  foreigner-hating  elements  to  the  Government,  they  might  have 
felt  themselves  unassailable.    They  were  to  be  cruelly  undeceived. 

About  the  ist  of  April,  a  small  but  very  watlike  Catholic  Albanian  tribe  on  the 
Montenegrin  border,  that  of  the  Malissori,  had  risen  in  revolt.  They  demanded  to  be 
allowed  to  carry  arms,  and  that  their  military  service  should  be  localised; 
riStota  ^^rther  they  claimed  exemption  from  certain  taxes,  and  that  their  officials 
AibaahL  should  be  of  their  own  race.  The  benevolent  attitude  of  Montenegro  to« 
wards  the  insurgents  seemed  'significant  from  the  first.  Rifaat  Pasha, 
minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  might  declare  in  the  Chamber  that  Montenegro  was  friendly 
and  that  all  would  easily  be  settled;  but  the* situation  rapidly  grew  worse,' and  on  April 
nth  Shevket  Torgut  Pasha  with  an  army  corps  was  despatched  to  northern  Albania. 

At  that  very  moment,  a  split  in  the  Party  of  Union  and  Progress  threatened  to  break 
up  the  bloc  oh  which  the  Hakki  Cabinet  was  based.  A  cavalry  colonel,  Saadik  Bey, 
-  once  an  infiuential  member  of  the  Union  and  Progress  committee,  till  he 
StMtltt  left  it  on  ground  of  personal  discontent,  had  been  secretly  working  m  the 

o'/'uSaha  ^^^7  ^^^  parliament  against  the  Young  Turkish  committee  for  some  time 
ma^Prof  P^^-  An  enthusiastic  Mahommedan  mystic,  a  member  of  the  M61&mi 
rej«."  dervish  sect,  he  carried  out  his  underground  propaganda  on  religious  lines, 

using  the  tactics  which  before  proved  so  efficacious  against  the  Yor-^ 
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Turks  and  brought  about  the  mutiny  of  April  13,  1909.  Tken,  as  now»  the  Yotmg 
Turk  leaders  were  called  bad  Moslems,  £reethinkerS)  freemasons,  and  abettors  .of.  Zion* 
ism;  they  were  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Salonica  Jews,  and  Djavid  Bey  in  partkulax 
was  said  to  be  their  tool.  Suddenly  on  April  20th  the  effects  of  the  propaganda  ca^me  to 
light.  There  was  a  split  in  the  bloc.  A  section  of  the  party  of  Unioa  and  Progress, 
called  the  "  new  group/'  comprising  all  the  Moslem  clericals^  turned  against  the  minis- 
try  and  Djavid  Bey.  Their  political  programme  comprised  strengthening  the  authority 
of  the  Caliph,  with  strict  observance  of  Moslem  traditions,  and  the  prohillition  o{  free- 
masonry. The  committee  of  Union  and  Progress  tacked  about.  The  programme  was 
to  be  discussed  later  at  a  party  congress.  Djavid  Bey  was  entreated  to  resign  to  soothe 
the  fanatics,  and  union  appeared  to  be  re-established.  But  in  reality  the  split  in  the 
£/oc  was  past  mending. 

Meantime  things  were. going  from  bad  to  worse  in  northern  Albania.    Since  the 
Malissori,  at  the  first  reverse,  dimply  went  over  into  Montenegro,  where  they  could 

find  rest  and  fresh  supplies  and  anununition  for  a  further,  re^tance,  it  was 
f^tniga  impossible  to  subdue  them.     Russia,  moreover,,  warned  Turkey  to  be  care- 

fif^testM  f uX  of  hostility  to  the  Montenegrins;  and  to  crown  all,  a  violent  anti-Turkish 
^StMea  press  campaign  began  at  Vienna,,  especially  In  the  Chiistian*SoGiaUst 
inAlbmniB*     organs.    Shevket  Torgut   Pasha's  troops  were  accused  of  unspeakable 

atrocities;  the  London  press : took  this  up;  European  public  opinion  was 
roused.  Even  Moslem  Albania  showed  signs  of  ferment.  The  Hakki  Pasha  Cabinet, 
in  its  anxiety  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  Albanians,  the  Mafaommedans  among  them  at 
any  rate,  tried  to  rally  them  to  the  Caliphate  by  working  on  their  fanaticism.  A  great 
Th  SaUan  sP^ctacular  Mahommejdan  demanstratipn  was  got  up.  In  June,  after  the 
MB  CaUph,  '  session,  Mahommed  V  went  to  Salonica  and  Uskiib  and  thence  to  Kossovo. 
YiaitM  There,  on  the  famous  "  Field  of  Blackbirds/'  where  (in  1448)  Murad  II 

K088OV0.  (jealt  Balkan  Christendom  a  final  blow,  the  Sultan,  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  a  Caliph  of  the  old  days,  personally  offidated  at  a  vast  Friday  assembly  for  prayer. 
Thousands  of  Moslems,  attracted  by  the  unexampled  ceremony,  came  from  Albania, 
Macedonia,  and  even  from  Bosnia. 

The  showy  Mahommedan  demonstration  only  roused  uneasiness  and  prejudice 
among  Macedonian  Christians  and  such  of  the  Great  Powers  as  ruled  Mahonmiedan 

subjects;  the  Triple  Entente  for  some  time  past  had  been  blaming  the 
Affwie  Yoimg  Turks  for  their  Pan-Islamist  tendendes*    No  intimidating  effect 

iawtatf  an  whatever  was  produced  on  the  Malissori.  and  the  European  press  took  so 
to  AllutBiaa  violent  a  tone  about  the  atrocities  that  the  Government  recalled  Shevket 
Cftfjiauw.     Torgut  Pasha,  and. replaced  him  by  Abdullah  Pasha.    Hostilities  moreover 

were  not  renewed.  At  the  end  of  June  191 1  the  Austrian  Ambassador, 
Margrave  Pallavicini,  expressed  to  Rifaat  Pasha  the  hope  of  his  Government  that  the 
demands  of  the  Catholic  Malissori  wduld  be  considered.  AbduUah  Pasha  was  ordered 
to  cease  fighting;  negotiations  began  which  dragged  on  till  August  and,  when  the  Porte 
conceded,  by  written  agreement,  a  full  amnesty  to  the  Malissori  chiefs,  and  the  privileges 
demanded, — privileges  of  capital  imp(^rtance,  for  they  constituted  the  first  breach  in 
the  system  of  uniform  administration  and  Turkish  hegemony  which  so  far  had  been  the 
principal  dogma  of  the  old  Turkish  Empire  and  Young  Turks  alike.     . 

The  bad  impression  made  on  the.  Ottoman  mind  when  the  Government  thus  surren- 
dered before  the  revolt  of  an  insignificant  tribe  which  had  grown  irresistible. because  it 

was  backed  by  a  little  Balkan  state  with  Russia  behind  it,,  increased  the 
Mabomm^-  excitement  produced  by  two  untoward  events.  On  the.  nth  of  July  Zekl 
f/'B^^^^ciioa  gey^  an  official  in  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt,  was  murdered  at  Makrikieuy 
'*ybui»r  near  Constantinople^  Zekl  Bey  was. an  iipportant  member  of  Saadik  Bey's 
Tuti»y,"       opposition,  and  the  murderer-  was  the  brother  of  a  Young  Turk  deputy. 

In  spite  of  assurances  given  by  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  Union  and 

Progress  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  and  deplored  the  event,  it  made  a  painful 

^pressign,  and  raised  a  storm  in  the  Opposition  newspapers.     Then,  on  the  night  of 
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July  25rd,  a  %re  broke  out  at  Stamboal,  and,  a  furious  north  wind  blowing  at  the  tiinej 
one  fifth  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ashes.  The  Moslem  population  noted  the  date^  the 
anniversary  of  the  Revolution,  and  said  it  was  a  judgment  of  Qod  upon  the  Young 
Turks  for  not  respecting  the  traditions  of  Islam.  ,; 

But  another  much  greater  calamity  was  to  befall  Turkey.    All  the  world  knew  of 
Italy's  long-cherished  designs  upon  Tripoli.    Hakki  Pasha's  Cabinet  alone  seemed  to 

attach  no  importance  to  them,  ehher  because  the  Government  believed  the 
Thmwar  Italian  Minister's  diplomatic  protestations  of  friendship,  or,  as  is  more 
i^,  likely,  because  the  grand  viaer  considered  the  friendship  of  Baron  MarschaH 

von  Bieberstein  and  his  master  an  absolute  guarantee  against  Itkhan  aggres- 
sion. After  the  Agadir  incident  and  the  subsequent  Moroccan  negotiadons, -which 
assured  France  of  the  possession  of  Morocco,  Italy  decided  to  hurry  the  pace  and  get 
her  share  of  Mahommedan  Africa.  A  pretext  was  found  in  the  ill*will  sfaowii  tpwaVdis 
Italian  ecxmomic  enterprise  in  Tripdi  Under  Turkish  administration,  more  partlcidarly 
over  the  operations  of  the  famous  ''  Banco  di  Roma."  On  September  2dth,  Di  Martino, 
the  Italian  charg^  d'affaires,  handed  Hakki  Pasha  Italy's  ultimatum.  The  Porte  was 
given  twenty-four  hours  notice  to  order  the  evacuation  of  Tripoli  and  the  sanjak  of 
Ben-Ghazi  by  the  Turkish  troops.  On  the  29th  war  was  declared,  and  Di  Martina 
quitted  Constantino;^.  It  was  a  death-blow  for  Hakki  Pasha's  Cabinet.  He  and  his 
colleague  at  the  Foreign  Office  were  blamed  for  negligence  in  diplomacy;  Mahmud 

Shevket  Pasha,  for  withdrawing  troops  from  Tripoli  into  the  Yemen;  and 
'^J'  Halil  Bey,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  administrative  negligence.    On  the 

nuhL  3^^  ^^  September,  Hakki  t^asha  resigned.    Turkish  opinion  went  the 

length  of  demanding  that  the  Cabinet  should  be  brought  before  the  High 
Court  appointed  under  the  Constitution  to  try  ministers  accused  of  high  treason. 

Everybody  expected  Kiamil  Pasha  and  his  opposition  party  to  come.iato  power. 
Things  went  quite  otherwise.    The  party  of  Union  and  Progress  still  had  a-  majority  in 

the  Chamber.  Said  Pasha  was  called  upon  by  the  Sultan  to  construct  a 
^'^  ,  cabinet.    It  was  done  with  some  difficulty.     Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha  was. 

ml^htry,       maintained  at  the  War  Office  because  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  take  all 

authority  from  the  man  who  had  organised  the  national  defence  and  knew 
all  its  secrets.  Two  struggles  thus  begani  a  war  with  Italy  bx  Tripoli,  carried  on  by  two 
Youhg  Turkbh  officers,  the  famous* Enver  Bey  and  Fethi  Bey  (military  attach^  at  Par- 
is), with  admirable  entrgy  and  persistence;  and  another  conflict  as  j&erce  or  fiercer  at 
Constantinople,  between  the  Opposition  and  the  party  of  Union  and  Progress.  Colonel 
Saadik  Bey,  working  with  Kiamil  Pasha's  adherents,  carried  on  a  campaign  against  the 
Young  Turks,  in  the  army,  in  pohtical  circles,  and  in  town  and  country.  Events  made 
it  easy  for  him.  With  the  reopiening  of  Parliament  on  November  14th,  he  brought  out 
a  programme  for  a  new  party  of  **  Liberty  and  Understanding  "  (*^  LiberU  et  Entente  "), 
which  set  about  organising  itself  on  the  lines  of  the  party  of  Union  and  Progress,  found* 

ing  dubs  all  over  Constantinople  and  the  proviiices.  Through  their  news- 
New  party  papers,  the  Alemdar  aiikd  the  Tanzimat,  and  their  spokesmen  in  the  Cham- 
mttd'ili^r^  berj  they  tried  to  ruin  the  Young  Turks,  blending  partly  true  accusations 
Mtmndiag."'    with  obvious  cahimnies,  chief  among  them  the  charges  of  being  abettors 

of  Zionism  and  bought  up  by  the  Jews.  In  Constantinople  the  campaign 
had  considerable  effect.  When  Rifaat  Pasha  (minister  fbr-Foneign  Affairs)  went  aa 
ambassador  to  Paris,  the  victorious  candidate  for  his  vacant  seat  was  a  member  of  the 
partv  c^  Lilyerty  and  Understanding,  Tahir  Haireddin  Bey,  editor  of  the  Atemdar, 
Meanwhile  Albanian  and  Arab  deputies  were  demanding  loudly  that  the  privileges 
given  to  the  Malissori  Should  be  extended  to  Moslem  Albanians,  insurgent  Druses  and 
Kairak  Arabs.  The  party  -of  Unioti  and  Progress  took  alarm*  The  progress  of  the 
Opposition  meant,  they  thought,  that  a  reactionary  and  anti-Tutk  tide  was  setting  in; 
and  they  decided  upon  immediate  dissobition,  so  that  the  elections  shbtdd.  take -place 
tmder  a  Unionist  government  before  the  Eritentists  could. capture  the  provinces. 
Said  Pasha  conceived  an  Ingeoious  bit  of  strategy.    On  the  13th  of  December 
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brought  before  the  Chamber  a  proposal  to  alter  Article  35  of  the  Constitution,  and 
restore  to  the  Sultan  the  power  of  dissolving  the  Chamber  without  the  simultaneous 

assent  of  the  Senate^   If  the  proposal  were  adopted,  it  meant  a  dissolution, 
^jf^Sf"^*     for  the  grand  vizier  felt  sure  of  the  soverdgn;  thrown  out,  it  Btill;  meant 
Chamhen       dissolution,  for  after  a  Government  defeat  the  party  of  Union  and  Progress 
•  •  had  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  and  under  the  existing  constitution  the  assent 

of  the.  Senate  was  necessary  if  the  sovereign  were  to  dissolve  parliament.  The  Opposi- 
tion, hardly  feeling  ready  for  a  general  election,  took  fright  accordingly  and  formed  a 
bloCy — Arab^  Albanian,  Greek  and  Bulgar  deputies  joining  forces  with  the  Mahommedan 
clericals  and  some  few  malcontents,  the  Turkish  nucleus  of  the  party  of  Liberty  and 
Understanding.     But  their  efforts  were  vain.    After  some  incredibly  stormy  scenes  in 

the  Chamber  and  a  last  attempt  to  obstruct  by  abstention,  the  Sultan, 
Sc^fth*^  with  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  dissolved  parliament  on  the  19th  of  January 
miaUity.        19^2,  and  on  the  22nd  a  new  purely  Unionist  Cabinet  .was  formed  under 

Said  Pasha.  Djavid  Bey  returned  to  the  Public  Works  department, 
Talaat  Bey  to  the  Posts  and  Telegraph,  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha  remaining  at  the  War 
Oihce,  and  Prince  Said  Halim,  the  Khedive's  cousin,  President  of  the  Union  and  Prog- 
ress group  in  the  Senate,  taking  the  Presidency  of  the  Coimcil  of  State. 

Said  Pasha's  manifesto  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  (London)  of  January  21,  191 2,  which 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  set  forth  the  programme  of  the  new  Cabinet;  immedi- 
ate reforms  were  promised  with  the  coUaboration  of  foreign  advisers,  and 
Dpstrucdon  no  official  pressure  was  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  elections.  Un- 
o0poaMoa  la  fortunately  this  was  only  on  paper.  Except  for  a  long  tour  of  inspection 
paHkuaemL  •  among  the  vilayets  of  Macedonia  and  Albania,  made  in  February  by  Hadji 

Adil  Bey,  minister  of  the  Interior,  accompanied  by  a  former  British  consul- 
general,  Mr.  Graves,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Reform  Committee  of  the  Finance 
Ministry,  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  reforms.  As  for  the  elections,  they  were  worked 
on  the  lines  known  in  France  under  the  Second  Empire  as  the  *'  official  candidature 
system."  Under  pressure  from  civil  (and  occasionally  military)  officiids,  opposition 
candidates  were  almost  completely  eliminatied.  It  was  found,  wh«i  the  new  Chamber 
opened  on  April  18,  191 2,  that  there  were  hardly  ten  Opposition  members,  and  among 
them  not  one  of  the  principal  speakers  of  the  previous  parliament. 

Albania  felt  the  consequences  almost  at  once.    On  December  i,  1911  Hassan  Bey, 
then  Albanian  deputy  for  Prishtina,  had  said  openly  that  if  he  were  not  satisfied  with 

the  elections  he  should  raise  an  insurrection.  This  he  did.  On  May  9, 
^'*  .  1912  the  news  reached  Constantinople  •  that  Hassan  Bey  was  heading  a 
Albania.         rising  in  the  Ipek  and  Mitrovitza  districts,  w^hile  Basri  Bey  (a  member  not 

re-elected)  with  a  band  of  insurgents  had  taken  to  the  mountains  at  Dibra. 
Disturbances  at  home  added  complicaticms  to  troubles  abroad.    The  very  day  that 
parliament  opeiied,  Italy  bombarded  the  Dardanelles.     The  Porte  temporarily  closed 

the  Straits  and  so  gave  umbrage  to  Russia,  who,  ceasing  to  believe  in  the 
'^''  Young  Turkish  revolution,  had  replaced  M.  Charikoff,  so  friendly  to  their 

of  the  war.     cause,  by  M.  de  Giers,  a  much  less  whole-hearted  supporter.    The  Italians 

next  occupied  the  southern  Sporades,  and  on  May  6th  landed  at  Rhodes. 
But  serious  as  these  events  might  be,  their  importance  was  but  relative  compared 
with  what  was  passing  in  Albania.    The  whole  district  between  Djakova,  Ipek  and 

Mitrovitza  was  in  open  revolt;  Young  Turkish  officers  and  officials  were 
'^fi^'*  driven  out  or  murdered,  and  the  movement,  although  obviously  a  political 
Turke^'      one,  was  also  directed  towards  autonomy,  the  insurgents  demanding  (i) 

the  return  of  the  fire-arms  taken  from  them  by  the  Djavid  Bey  and  Torgut 
Pasha  expeditions,  (2)  official  recognition  for  the  Albanian  language,  (3)  localised  mili- 
tary service,  and  (4)  Albanian  officials  for  Albania,  at  the  same  time  as  the  resignation 
of  the  Said  Cabinet,  another  general  election,  and  the  trial  of  the  Hakki  Cabinet  for 
high  treason  before  the  High  Court.  On  May  22nd  the  Government  decided  to  send 
'*  reinfovcoments  the  first  or-  Constantinople  division.    This  step  was  not  merely  use- 
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less,  it  was  fatal.    Colonel  Saadik  Bey's  subterranean  {Mropaganda  had  made  immense 
progress  among  the  officers  of  the  Constantinople  garrison;  he  had  relied  upon  the  want 

of  preparation  at  Tripoli,  on  officers  passed  over,  and  appointments  made 
^"■^''  ^  for  political  reasons  by  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha.  A  "  Society  of  Saviours 
te  the  army,    o^  ^^^^^  Country  "  counted  many  members  among  the  officers  of  the  first 

division.  In  their  eyes  the  Albanians,  against  whom  they  were  sent  by 
the  Government,  were  not  insurgents  but  their  own  allies,  and  before  June  191 2  was 
out  news  came  that  many,  both  officers  and  men,  were  deserting  to  the  Albanians. 

Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha  made  desperate  efforts  to  repress  the  movement.    On 
July  I  St  a  law  was  passed  at  his  instance,  severely  punishing  officers  for  meddling  in 

politics;  then,  seeing  that  his  efforts  were  useless,  he  sacrificed  himself  to 
SM^PBBbM,    ^™  ^^^  movement  and  resigned  (July  lOth).    Even  that,  it  seemed,  was 

not  enough.  Said  Pasha  himseU  resigned  on  Jtdy  17th  and  so  brought 
about  a  Cabinet 'crisis.  The  situation  was  so  serious  that  the  Sultan  intervened  in 
person.  On  the  19th  of  July  he  issued  a  manifesto  prohibiting  officers  from  meddling 
in  politics  and  promising  an  impartial  Cabinet.  On  July  22nd  Ghaad  Mukfatar  Pasha 
became  grand  vizier;  Kiamil  Pasha,  President  of  the  Council  of  State;  Nazim  Pasha, 
minister  of  War;  Hussein  Hilmi  Pasha,  minister  of  State;  and  an  Armenian,  legal- 
adviser  of  the  Porte  under  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  Gabriel  Effendi  Nonadoughian,  sinis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs.    The  next  day  it  was  decided  at  a  cabinet  council  to  stop  the 

fighting  in  Albania,  and  to  send  a  conciliation  commission  to  treat.  And 
2*^^"f*'  then  the  purely  political  nature  of  the  movement  was  made  manifest,  for 
ministry,       even  tbJB  was  not  enouf^.    The  Albanians,  led  by  the  excluded  deputies, 

clamoured  for  a  dissolution  and  the  arraignment  of  the  Hakki  Cabinet. 
On  July  25th  the  military  society  of  "  Saviours  of  their  Country  "  sent  a  threatening 
letter  to  Halil  Bey,  President  of  the  Chamber,  calling  upon  the  Chamber  to  dissolve. 
Just  then  the  Government  plainly  showed  what  line  they  meant  to  take,  by  issuing  an 
amnesty  (Aug.  ist)  to  all  Abdul'-Hamid's  high  officials,  and  all  ringleaders  of  the  mu- 
tiny of  April  15,  1909  exiled  by  the  Young  Turks. 

On  August  5th  the  Ghazi  Mukhtar  Cabinet  obtained  from  the  Senate  a  decision 
interpretative  of  the  Constitution  declaring  that  the  task  of  the  newly-elected  Chamber 

was  now  completed  (this  was  represented  to  the  Senate  as  the  only  way  of 
^Unttui  Stopping  the  Albanian  disturbances  and  keeping  the  Austrians  out  of  the 
movement     Sanjak  d  Novibazar);  then,  backed  by  a  proclamation  issued  in  the 

Sultan's  name,  the  grand  vizier  ignored  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  given 
after  a  violent  revolutionary  speech  from  Djavid  Bey,  and  closed  both  the  Chamber 
and  the  Senate.  After  this  supreme  concession  made  to  them,  the  Albanian  insurgents, 
naturally,  only  grew  bolder.  More  office's  and  officials  were  murdered  at  Ipek  and 
Mitrovitza  (Aug.  i8th).  Then  the  Albanians  marched  on  Uskllb,  and  some  went  on 
to  Salonica,  demanding  the  restoration  of  Abdul-Hamid.  Once  again  the  Porte  gave 
way.  Out  of  fourteen  points  raised-  by  the  Albanians  twelve  were  conceded,  among 
them  official  recognition  of  their  language,  localised  military  service,  appointment  of 
officials  able  to  speak  Albanian.    Yet  it  was  decided  to  send  troops  to  stop  the  march 

of  the  insurgents,  now  very  near  Salonica.    The  Albanian  advance  was 


J*'  stopped,  but  not  the  disturbances.    The  Government  had  lost  all  authority. 

ehewberv.      The  Albanians  took  to  plundering  the  depots  for  arms,  and  assassinations 

contimied.    News  of  massacres  came  from  Berana,  Sienitza,  and  Epirus. 

The  Kurds  in  Asia  Minor  began  to  flatter  themselves  that  the  days  of  Abdul  Hamid 

had  come  back  at  last,  and  fell  to  massacring  the  luckless  Armenians. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  Europe  and  in  the  press.  The  tone  of  the'Bttlkan 
journals  grew  very  hostile  to  Turkey;  they  ^oke  of  autonomy  in  the  Peninsula,  perhaps 
encouraged  by  a  proposal  made  by  Count  Berchtold,  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, who,  naturally  disposed  to  favour  the  Albanians)  invited  the  cabinets  of  Europe 
to  urge  the  Turkish  Government  to  decentralise  their  administrative  system.  The 
Bulgarian  press  was  particularly  violent.  The  Ishtib  massacres  of  the  previous  DecemV 
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and  above  all  the  quite  recent  Kotdiana  massacres  (Aug.  ist),  where  over  a  hundred 
victims  (principally  Bulbars)  were  done  to  death  by  the  populace  or  the. soldiery  after  a 
bomb  explosion,  had  wrought  iip  public  feeling  in  Sofia  to  the  highest  pitch. 
^^■^*^  fiw-     ^^®  official  paper,  the  Mir,  brought  out  a  series  of  articles  proclaiming  the 
kaaStMUs.     necessity  of  European. control  in  the  Balkans,  and  declared  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo  meant  a  continuance  of  Turkish  anarchy  till  the 
Christian   popidation  was  exterminated.    Diplomatic  difficulties  helped  to  create 
hostility  to  Turkey  among  the  Balkan  States.    Montenegro  demanded  a  rectification 
of  the  frontier  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement^  already  ten  years  old,  which  had  never  been 
carried  out.    This  the  Porte  refused.    The  Turkish  Government,  having  authorised 
Servia  to  transport  an  important  consignment  of  artillery  from  France  across  Turkey, 
now  refused  to  allow  the  war  material  either  to  be  forwarded  to  its  destination,  or  to  be 
sent  back  to  Salonica;  and  the  Servian  press  in  its  turn  showed  intense  irritation.     A 
final  measure  precipitated  events.    By  way  of  mending  matters,  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment apparently  thought  it  adroit  policy  to  try  a  palliative  combined  with  intimidating 
measures.    On  September  22nd  the  Porte  made  it  known  through  the  Stamboul  press, 
that,  acting  on  the  application  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  the  advice  given  by  M.  Sazonoff,  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
Turkhan  Pasha,  Tui^ish  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Ottoman  Government  was 
resolved  to  extend  the  privileges  granted  to  Albania  to  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  semiH>fficial  YenirGaaette  of  September  25th  announced  that  for 
the  forthcoming  Grand  Manoeuvres  at  Adrianople,  the  War  minister  was  there  concen- 
trating twelve  divisioEis  of  effectives,  besides  calling  up  the  redifs  from  the 
TurkiMh         districts  of  Adrianople,  Salonica,  Monastir  and  UskiLb.    On  the  26th  the 
grmnd  Jeune-Turc  newspaper  published  an  interview  with  Gabriel  Effendi  Nora- 

ordered  mt  doughian,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  confirming  this  news,  and  the  paper 
Adrianoph.  also  announced  that  about  300,000  men  would  shortly  be  concentrated  in 
Thrace.  On  the  30th,  on  the  advice  of  the  representatives  of  England  and 
Russia,  who  pointed  out  to  the  Porte  how  little  the  circimistances  called  for  an  an- 
nouncement of  manoeuvres  on  so  extraordinary  a  scale,  the  War  Minister  issued  a 
(UmetUi.  But  it  was  too  late.  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Montenegro  and  Servia,  allies  in  vir^ 
tue  of  agreements  concluded  in  profound  secrecy,  believing  that  Turkey  had  reached 
the  required  pitch  of  civil  and  military  discord  and  anarchy,  decided  to  profit  by  the 
opportimity  to  realise  by  force  of  arms  the  long-standing  ambitions  which  the  Young 
Turkish  Revolution  had  seemed  so  sure  to  bring  to  nothing.  A  brief  statement  of  dates 
and  facts  is  all  that  remains  to  be  given. 

On  October  zst  the  Kings  of  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Servia  ordered  general  mobilisa- 
tion; and  in  response,  on  the  same  date,  an  Imperial  irad6  was  issued  ordering  Turkish 
mobilisation.  Still,  as  mobilisation  is  not  war,  efforts  were  made  for  peace 
Mobm»aUom  by  European  diplomacy,  especially  by  the  Triple  Entente.  On  October 
sJrvSt^uld  ^^^'  ^°  ^^  initiative  of  the  ambassadors  of  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Qrteee.  Russia,  the  Porte  declared  itself  ready  to  accept  the  applicati6n  ol  Article 

23  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  hitherto  never  carried  out,  by  which  a  special 
administration  was  provided  for  the  vilayets  of  Turkey  in  Europe.    But  the  Balkan 
States,  who  might  perhaps  have  been  satisfied  with  this  concession  some  weeks  sooner, 
now  wanted  something  more,  declaring  that  they  put  no  confidence  what- 
Ac^ii  ^       soever  in  any  reforms  to  be  carried  out  by  Turkey  alone  without  the  con- 
iPow»^         ti^ol  of  the  Powers.    Montenegro  decided  to  hasten  the  crisis,  and  declared 
war  on  Turkey  on  October  8th,  when  her  Minister,  M.  Plamenatz,  left 
Constantinople.    European  diplomacy  made  one  more  supreme  effort.    A  c<^ctive 
note,  drawn  up  upon  an  idea  conceived  by  M.  Poincar6,  the  French  Premier,  was  issued 
simultaneously  to  the  Porte  and  the  four  Balkan  States.    It  was  declared 
^MteaeiTD    therein  that  Europe  had  decided  ''  to  take  in  hand  "  the  execution  of  re- 
w«r.  forms  in  European  Turkey.    The  note  gave  satisfaction  to  none  of  the 

•     parties  involved.    On  October  14th  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Greece 
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and  Servia  together  issued  one  note  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria-Hungaryi 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Russia)  declining  the  proposal,  and  another  to  the 

Ottoman  plenipotentiaries  requiring  that  the  reforms  should  be  carried 
dOSSaH^^.      out  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Great  Powers  and  the  Balkan  States, 

the  appointment  of  Belgian  or  Swiss  governors,  and  the  immediate  de- 
mobilisation of  the  Turkish  army.  On  the  same  date  the  Porte  declined  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Great  Powers,  declaring  that  Tiurkey  was  ready  to  carry  out  reforms  but 
could  permit  no  foreign  interference  whatever.  On  the  15th,  the  Porte  having  received 
the  communication  of  the  note  issued  by  the  Balkan  States^  recalled  the  Turkisl^ 
ministers  from  Athens,  Belgrade  and  Sofia.  On  the  i6th  peace  was  concluded  with 
Italy,  on  the  basis  of  a  disguised  but  really  complete  cession  of  the  vilayets  of  Tripoli 
and  Cyrenaica.  On  the  17th  Turkey  declared  war  on  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  By  a  piece 
of  diplomatic  finesse,  the  Greek  note  was  supposed  not  to  have  been  communicated; 
to  the  last  Turkey  really  hoped  to  detach  Greece  from  the  Balkan  League.  On  the 
i8th  Greece  declared  war  on  Turkey.  MM.  Sarafoff,  Gryparis  and  Nenadovitch, 
ministers  of  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Servia,  left  Copstantinople  that  same  day.  The 
Balkan  war  was  about  to  begin. 

The  events  of  the  war  and  its  international  aspects  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see 
"  International  Affairs,''  in  Part  I:  Sect,  i.),  and  the  direct  results  in  Constantinople 

need  only  be  noted.  Mukhtar's  willingness  to  accept  the  application  of 
KiMmaaao'     Art.  23  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  agreeably  to  the  suggestions  of  the  foreigni 


SSft^"*'  ambassadors,  had  caused  the  widest  dissatisfaction  in  Stamboul,  which 
ms  Grand  manifested  itself  on  October  7th  in  a  demonstration  of  the  students  of 
viKktr.  Stamboul  University,  in  which  some  Young  Turk  politicians  partook. 

This  occasioned  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  on  October  8th,  and  the 
arrest  of  four  or  five  malcontents,  amongst  them  Obeidullah  Effendi,  ex-deputy  for 
Aidin,  and  Aka-Gunduz,  an  editor  of  the  Tanin,  who  were  respectively  condemned  to 
five  and  seven  years'  detention  in  a  fortress.  On  October  29th  Ghazi  Mukhtar  resigned; 
transmitting  the  seals  to  Kiamil  Pasha,  the  avowed  object  of  the  resignation  being  the 
hope  to  obtain  Great  Britain's  full  supp>ort  in  the  conflict  with  the  Balkan  States  by  the 
accession  of  Kiamil  Pasha  to  power.  In  the  course  of  November  an  attempt  was  made 
by  some  general  officers  of  the  old  regime,  seemingly  without  the  connivance  of  the 
cabinet,  to  suppress  the  Young  Turk  party  by  arresting  and  deporting  to  Konia  all  the 
ex-ministers,  ex-deputies,  leading  journalists  and  i>oliticians  of  the  "  Union  and  Prog- 
ress "  party  to  be  found  in  Constantinople.  Djavid  Bey,  Talaat  Bey  and  a  few  others 
managed  to  escape  with  the  help  of  foreign  friends,  but  nearly  a  hundred  prominent 
Unionists  were  arrested  by  order  of  the  Court  Martial  and  imprisoned  at  the  War  Office 
at  Stamboul.  However  their  detention  lasted  but  a  few  days.  On  Nazim  Pasha's 
return  to  Constantinople,  after  the  Signature  of  the  .armistice  at  Chatalja,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Court  Martial  was  altered,  and  all  the  political  prisoners  released,  including 
even  those  who,  under  the  preceding  Court  Martial,  had  been  tried  and  condemned, 
as,  for  instance,  the  ex-deputy  Obeidullah.  (L£on  Ostrorog.) 
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[I 

2,240 

1-3 

39,361 

23.1 

93,042' 

54-5 

35,955 

21. 1 

170,598 

Belgium<i9io) 

i 

• 

[e 

1,809 

1.3 

15,024 

II.O 

66,163* 

48.6 

53,301 

39-1 

136,397 

• 

Articles  of  Food. 

fl 

843 

0.9 

19,303 

20.2 

46,714 

48.8 

38,810 

30.1 

95,669 

Russia   (1909) 

■ 

IE 

2,741 

1.8 

97,394 

64.6 

44,698 

29.7 

5,866 

3-9 

150,699 

Affric,  Prod.,  ek\ 

Austria-Hun- 

ri 

44,542 

37-5 

10,000 

8.4 

31,220 

26.3 

33,107 

27.8 

1 18369 

gary  (1910) 

IE 

19,959 

19.8 

9,684 

9-6 

24,740 

24.6 

46,392 

46.0 

100,775 

Animals  (except  horses)  &•  Food. 

■ 

[I 

26«395 

20.3 

7x481 

55'i 

31,963 

24.6 

129,839 

Italy  (1910) 

* 

•           ^' 

(e 

24,529 

?9-5 

34,662 

41.7 

24,008 

28.8 

83,199 

f 

fl 

Animals  6*  Food. 

A 

25,048 

35-9 

23,294 

33-4 

Switzerland 

2M59 

30.7 

69,801 

(1910) 

< 

lE 

6470 
Miscellaneous. 

13.5 
Food,  Drink,  & 
Tobacco. 

5,253 

1 1.0 

36,112 

75-5 

47,835 

^p                   ^               % 

(I 

258 

o.S 

1    4,593 

9.7 

32,075 

67.7 

10465 

32.1 

47,391 

Japan  (1910) 

E 

449 

I.O 

5,256 

II. 2 

27,075 

57.9 

14,019 

39.9 

46,798 

V 

Raw  Mi 

Uerials 

f 

Animals  Living. 

Articles  of  Food. 

b'Ani 

mals. 

(I 

7,127 

17.9 

21,314 

535 

11,373 

38.6 

39»8i4 

Spain  (1910) 

1e 

14,812 

38.7 

14,215 

37-2 

9,207 

24.1 

38,334 

*  Total  imports  less  re 
*The  tables  here 


exports.    >0f  U.  K.  produce.    *  Includes  diamonds  in  the  rough.    *  Includes  diamonds  cut. 

given  may  be  supplemented  by  those  given  elsewhere  in  the  Ybar-Book. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS 

Vital  Statistics  of  Principal  Counlries,  rgio.     Per  t.ooo  Persons  Living. 
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England  and  Wales  . 
Scotland         ,      . 
Ireland 

United  Kingdom 
Ontario 

Australian   Common- 
wealth     

Jamaica     .... 
Ceylon       .... 
New  Zealand 
Hungary    .... 
Japan  (1909)  .      .      . 
Rumania  .... 
Belgium  (190^)    . 
German  Empu-e  (1909) 
Prussia      .... 


Mar- 
riage 
Rate. 

Birth 
Rate. 

15  0 

25  I 

130 

26.2 

lo.l 

23.3 

14  3 

25  0 

20.7 

24.9 

16.7 

26.7 

8.0 

38.6 

10. 91 

39  0 

16.6 

26.2 

17.3 

35.7 

17.6 

34-2 

18.4 

39.8 

15.3 

23.7 

15  5 

31   I 

\  15^ 

30.5 

Death 
Rate. 


I! 


13.5 
«5  3 
17. 1 
14.0 
14.0 


ID 

23 
27 

9 

23 
22 

25 


4 
I 

3 

7 
6 
o 

2 





■**• 


15-8 
17.2 
16.0 


Spain   .... 

Austria 

France. 

Switzerland  (1909) 

Netherlands    . 

Italy 

Denmark 

Finland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Chile 

Bulgaria  (19O9) 

Servia  (1909) 

United  States  of  Amer 


tea 


Mar- 

• 

Birth 

riage 
Rate. 

Rate. 

14.2 

33- 1 

15.1 

32.5 

158 

19.7 

14.9 

25.6 

14  3 

28.6 

15.5 

32.9 

14.6 

27.5 

12.2 

30.2 

12.4 

26.1 

12.0 

24.8 

11.5 

38.4 

18. 3 

40.6 

18.7 

38.7 

■   •   •   ■ 

•  •   •   ■ 

Death 
Rate. 

23-3 
21.2 

17-9 
16. 1 

13  6 

19.6' 

12.9' 

16.6 

13  5 
14.0' 

32.5 
26.6 

29  3 
15  o 


1  Registered  marriages. 


Emigration  Statistics  of  Principal  Countries. 


From 


Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Spain 
Austria    . 
Hungary 
Russia 

Portugal 
Sweden    . 
Germany 

Belgium  . 
Finland  . 
Norway  . 
Denmark 

Switzerland 
France 
Netherlands 
Bulgaria  . 
Rumania ." 


Date. 


1910 
I9II 

1910 
1910 
I910 
1911 

1909 
1910 
1911 

1910 
1910 
1910 
19IO 

I910 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1911 


No.  or 

Emigrants.  1    j^^^ 


651475 
454.527  ' 

I9I.761 

138.867 

U9,90i 

84,180 

38.137 
27,816 
22,690 

21.393 
19.007 

18,912 

8,890 

5.178 
5.000 
3.220 

1.554 
1,140 


Principal  Destinations. 


242,381 


5.653 


2,796 

64 

3.169 

98 

17.475 


45 


United 
States. 


262,554 
121,814 


Rest  of 
America. 


138.298 
184,860 


157^197 


63.478   17,707 

V , / 

37.203 
^3.529 

18,900 


989 

3.428 


3.600 

18,994 

17.361      1,526 


7.574 


5I109 


1,170 


3.2 1 1 


1,204 
821 


350 
274 


Africa. 


6,670 
30.767  * 

28.398 


154 

8 

43 
18 

213 

2 

17 

28 

16 


Australia ' 
and  New 
Zealand. 


1,079 
80,770 


45 

861 

49 
246 

14 
6 

8 

81 

28 


•  •  •  ■ 


Per  xo,ooo 
Inhabit- 
ants. 


187.4 
100.3 

97.9 

48.7 

57.8 
6.7 


66 
50 


i 

3.5 

28.7 
61.7 
80.4 

32.5 

13-8 
1.2 

5.4 
3.6 

19 


>  Outward  bound  passengers  of  British  nationality  from  the  United  Kingdom  out  of  Europe.     'British  North  Amer 


ica.    *  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal 


pas! 
Hoi 


Immigration  into  America  from  Europe, 


Into  the 

Into  the 

, 

t     • 

United 

bUtes 

July 

1910  to 

Canada 

United 

Canada 

. 

Nationality  of 
Immigxants. 

April 
March 

Arpen* 
tma 
X91X. 

Brazil 
X9XX. 

Nationality  of 
Immigrants 

SUtes 
July 

zoxoto 
June 

April 

1910, 

March 

Argen* 
tina 

X9X1' 

Bnual 

19XX. 

June 

X9XI. 

X9XX. 

* 

XQXX. 

X9XX. 

lUly      .... 

x82,889 

8,350 

58.185 

333ai 

Netherlands     .     . 

8,358 

931 

346 

m    •    •    4 

Austria-Hungary  . 
Russia  and  Finland 

IS0.OS7 

17.598 

4,703 

3.156 

France  .... 

8,023 

3,041 

4,9x6 

Ih340 

158,721 

13.741 

9,737 

13,898 

Denmark    .     .     . 

7.555 

785 

606 

•  •  •  • 

United  Kingdom   . 

xoa.496 

X  20,0x3 

1.730 

1,045 

Belgium      .     .     . 

5,7" 

1.563 

435 

•  >  •  « 

Germany    .     .     . 

32,061 

2,595 

3.593 

4.>a3 

Bulgaria,    Servia, 
Montenegro 

Greece  .... 

30,226 

777 

'"t 

•  •  ■  • 

4.695 

x,xx8 

1,156 

•  •   •   ■ 

Sweden       .     .     . 

20,780 

3,»i3 

1,1x6 

Spain     .... 

5.074 

197 

118,723 

87,007 

Turkey  .... 

14.438 

469 

13.605 

6.233 

Switzerland      .     . 

3.458 

270 

80s 

•  «  •  • 

Norway,     .     .     . 

13.050 

3,169 

47 

•   ■   •  • 

a,52a 

511 

•    30X 

•   •   •  • 

Portugal      .     .     . 

8,374 

13 

.    .»;57S 

46,754 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS 

Wheaty  Barley,  and  Oats  Production  (Beerbohm) 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

(In  Quarters 

(In  Quarters 

(In  Quarters 

' 

of  480  lbs; 

•   of  400  lbs; 

of  304  lbs; 

000  omitted). 

000  omitted). 

000  omitted). 

1912, 

1911, 

1012. 
Qrs. 

1911, 

1912, 

1911. 

• 

Qrs. 

Q«. 

Qrs.     . 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Austria^ 

»            •            •            • 

7,200 

7.500 

8,500 

.8,500 

15,000 

i5»5oo 

Hungary  * 

23,300 

24,000 

8,700 

9,100 

9,000 

10,100 

Belgium 

1,900 

1,800 

3,700 

4.350 

Bulgaria 

7.500 

$,oao 

2,200 

2,750 

1,300 

1.750 

Denmark 

• 

500 

500 

3.200 

2,950 

5,600 

5.350 

France 

« 

, 

40,000 

40,000 

6,500 

6,100 

39,500 

36,900 

Germany 

18,500 

18,700 

18,000 

17,400 

58,500 

55.S50 

Greece 

700 

750 

....'. 

HoU&nd 

. 

700 

700 

1,600 

1.950 

Italy    . 

21,500 

24,000 

1,000 

1,300 

3,100 

4^00 

Portugal 

800 

i»ooo 

Rumania 

9.500 

11,500 

2,500 

3,130 

2,200 

2,900 

Russia 

90,000 

67,000 

55.500 

51,000 

112,000 

91.500 

Servia  . 

1,700 

•  1.900 

Spain   . 

15.500 

18,500 

7.300 

10,770 

2,600 

3.550 

Sweden 

• 

900 

1,000 

1,600 

1.750 

8,600 

7,900 

Switzerland 

500 

500 

United  Kingdom 

7,000 

8,000 

6,700 

7,200 

18,300 

19,700 

Algeria  and  Tunis 

3,000 

5.500 

4,500 

6.850 

i,500» 

1.530" 

Argentine  Republic 

21,000 

21,000 

8.500 

7.300 

Australasia 

■ 

I0,000 

9,900 

•   ■   •    •   • 

Canada      .      . 

* 

• 

27,000 

25,000 

5.500 

5»i75 

38.000 

36,200 

Chile    .     . 

2,500 

2,000 

Egypt  . 

4,000 

4.700 

1,300 

1,400 

India   . 

t 

45,800 

46.300 

Japan  . 

m 

3,000 

3,100 

11,500 

11,300 

..... 

United  States. 

« 

87,000 

78,000 

28,000 

19,200 

141,000 

96,800 

Uruguay    , 

1,200 

1,200 





Other  Countries  . 

• 

•   •   •   'V 

10,000 

11,000 

8,000 

d,ooo 

Grand  Tot 

al   . 

452,200 

432,050 

182,500 

176,875 

478,000 

411,430 

^  Includii^g  Bosnia- Herzegovina. 
'  Including  Slavonia  and  Croatia. 
•North  Africa. 

Indian  Corn  Production 
in  Qrs.  of  480  lbs.  (Beerbohm). 


Rye  Production 
In  Qrs.  of  480  lbs.  (Beerbohm). 


1012, 

Qrs. 

ion, 
Qrs. 

■ 

1012, 
Qrs. 

loii, 
Qrs. 

rf                           *                                                                          ( 

000  on 

nitted.        1 

000  omitted. 

United  States  . 

370,000 

295,000 

1  Russia        .... 

121,000 

93.500 

Argentina    . 

32,000 

3.500 

Germany  . 

51,000 

49,900 

Hungary 

21,500 

15,300 

Austria 

13.500 

13.000 

Italy      .      . 

11,000 

10,900 

Hungary    . 

6,500 

6,400 

Rumania     .     . 

10,300 

15.000 

France. 

6,000 

5.700 

Russia   .     . 

9,300 

9,500    ; 

United  States 

4,200 

3,875 

Bulgaria 

; 

8,100 

7,800 

Spain    . 

3,000 

3,675 

6,000 

4.500 

Sweden 

2,700 

2^50 

Spam 

3,000 

3,100 

Belgium 

2,600 

2,700 

Servia    . 

• 

3,000 

3,000 

Denmark  . 

2,200 

2.300 

Canada 

1,600 

2,000 

Holland 

1,900 

2.025 

Other  Countries* 

t 

10,200 

10,400  1 

Italy    .      . 

600 

625 

1 

Other  Countries 

9,000 

8.000 

486,000 

1 

380,000    ; 

224,200 

194.550 

GENERAL  STATISTICS 

H'ops  Production  in  lbs. 


Countries. 


United  States   . 
United  Kingdom 
Germany 
Austria- Hungary 
Russia    . 
Belgium 
France   . 
Tasmania    . 
Other  Countries 

Total    .      . 


1911. 


40,000,000 
36,739,000 

23,430.000 
23,200,000 

10,500,000 

5,700,000 

4,950,000 

i.775»ooo 

1,021,000 


i47»3i5»ooo 


Ann.  Aver. 
1906-10. 


47.457.000 

36,013,000 

43,213,000 

30,130,000 

9,584,000 

6,405,000 

7,770,000 

1,284,000 

1,671,000 


183,527,000 


X167 


Percentage 
of  Total. 


-,~*^ 


25  ..9 
19.6 

23  55 
16.42 

52 

3  5 

4  23 

0.7 
0.9 


100. o 


Cane  Sugar  Production  (Messrs.  Wiliett 
fir  Grays  Estimate,  igii-iz). 

Tons- 
British  India 2,390,000 

Cuba 1,850,000 

Java i.395iOOO 

Hawaii 535.ooo 

United  States  (Louisiana  and 

Tejcas) 324,000 

Porto  Rico 320,000 

Brazil 235,000 

Argentina 180,000 

Japan  and  Formosa  179,000 

Australia 173,000 

Mauritius 170,000 

Philippines         160,000 

Mexico 155,000 

Peru 140,000 

Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti  100,000 

British  Guiana 100,006 

Other  Countries      ....  570,000 

Total 8,976,000 


Beet  Sugar  Production 
Association,  etc.), 

Russia 

Germany 

Austria- Hungary 

United  States 

France 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Italy 

Sweden   . 

Denmai^k 

Spain 

Other  Countries 

Total  Beet 
Total  Cane 

Total  Beet  and  Cane 


{International 
IQI1-12. 

Tons. 
2,080,000 
i,457<«)0 
1,154,006 
54*, 000 
515.000 
251,090 
239.000 
155,000 
127,000 

112,000 

107,000 

53.000 


^,791,000 
8,976,000 

15,767.000 


Average  Annual  Sugar  Production,  igod-oy  to  igio-ii. 


Cane  Sugar. 


Beet  Sugar. 


British  India 

Cuba 

Java 

United    States    (with 

Hawaii  &  Porto  Rico) 
United  States 
Oceania   . 
Bra2il 
Mauritius 
Peru         .      . 
Mexico 
Argentina 
Philippines    . 
Other  Countries 


Tons. 


2,095,720 

27.0 

1,450,100 

i«.7 

1,184,000 

15  2 

1,009,161 

13  0 

314,861 

4.1 

253,940 

3-3 

246,000 

32 

207,660 

2.7 

I50p000 

1.9 

136.580 

1.7 

131,820 

1*7 

130,200 

1-7 

774.600 

9.9 

7,769.781 


%of 
TotalJ 


Germany     .... 

Austria-Hungary   . 

Russia  (European) 

France  (in  terms  of 
refined  sugar) 

United  States,  (Con- 
tinental) 

Belgium.      .... 

Netherlands 

Sweden  ,.    ,     , 

Italy      .      .      .      .     . 

Spam 

Denmark     .... 

Other  Countries     . 


100.0 


Tons. 


2,182,400 
1.357.700 
1,298,460 

668,360 

425.989 
248,620 

180,600 

140,020 

138,400 

87,000 

70,280 

54.860 

6,852,689 


%of. 
TotaL 


19.8 
19.0 

9.8 

6.2 
3-6 
2.6 
2.0 
2.0 

13 
1.0 

0.9 
100.  o 
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Consumption  vf  Sugar,  iQio  {H.  C.  281), 


Tons  Avoir. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  238,840  . 

United  Kingdom      ....     {jlg;*^^  ; 
United  States 3.285,771    . 


Dominion  of  Canada,  1909 

Germany 

Netherlands  .  .      .      , 

France      

Belgium 

Austria-Hungary 


222,227 
1,116,012 

99.44^> 

598,357 
96,878 

534,165 


Per  Head  of 
Population,  lbs. 
Raw  and  Refined     ....     122.31 
Raw  and  Refined  (net  imports)     82  .  43 
In  equivalent  of  Refined    .      .     .77.05 

Mainly  Raw 79 -90 

Raw  and  Refined  66 .  46 

Refined 38.61 

Refined 37.25 

Refined 34.13 

Refined  • 29. 12 

Refined 24.09 


Rice  Production,  iQio,  in  millions  of  lbs. 


British  India    . 
China  (est.) 
[apan    .... 
fava      .... 
>iam  (est.) 
French  Indo  China 
Korea  (est.) 
Formosa  (est.) 
Pliilippines  (est.)  . 
Italy 


88,474  Madagascar  (est.) 

55,000  United  States  .      . 

14,562  Egypt    .... 

7,566  Spain     .... 

6,824  Asiatic  Russia 

5,000  Ceylon  .... 

3,200  Peru  (est.)        .      . 

2,892  Mexico 

1,048  British  Guiana  (est.) 

968  Other  Countries    . 


953 
681 

662 

465 

363 
320 

225 

125 

91 

581 


Rubber  Production,  igii, 

Amazonas  and  Brazil 

West  Africa 

East  Africa  (wild)  Penang,  Bor- 
neo, Rangoon,  Assam,  Mada- 
gascar, etc 

Central  America,  Mexico,  etc.    . 

Plantation 


Guayule  from  Mexico 
Malaysian   and   extracted   from 
Selutong 


Tons. 
39,000 
15,000 


5.300 

2,500 

14,200 

76,000 
9,200 

2,800 

88,000 


Rubber  Consumption^  igii\ 


America  and  Canada 

Germany,  Austria,  etc. 

United  Kingdom 

Russia 

France  .... 

Italy      .... 

Japan  and  Australia 


Tons. 

42,000 

14,000 
12,000 
8.500 
8,000 
2,000 
1,500 

88,000 


United    States     (except    Phil- 
ippines)          

Bntish  India  (est.) 
Russian  Empire  .... 
Austria  Hungary  .... 
Dutch  East  fn^es 
Japanese  Empire  .... 
Braatil  (exports)  .... 
Germany 


Tobacco  Production^  IQJO, 
Million  lbs.  Million  lbs. 

Turkey  in  Europe       ....  49 . 2 

1,113.4       Cuba 46.0 

450.0       Santo  Domingo 42.0 

200.7  Philippines  (1909)       ....  40.2 

184.8  France 36.4 

128.6       Mexico 34-7 

92.7       Other  Countries 198.4 

75 . 3  — — — __ 

63.6              Total  .......  2,756.0 


Average  Annual  Tobacco  Production,  igos-OQ. 


United  States  (and 
Porto  Rico)    . 

British  India 

Russian  Empire 

Austria-Hungary  .   _^^,^_-t, 

Dutch  East  indies    148,972,000 

Turkey  (includ- 
ing Asiatic)     .        100,000,000 


Lbs. 

766,883,000 
450,000,000 
197,446,000 
169,524,000 


Percentage 
of  Total. 

31  6 

18.6 

8.2 

70 

6.1 

41 


Japanese  Empire 
Germany 
Brazil  (exports) 
Cuba  .      . 

Other  Countries 


Lbs. 


94,409,000 
68,120,000 
52,063,000 
51,797,000 
324,355.000 


Percentage 
of  Total. 

3  9 

2.8 

2.2 
2.1 

13-4 


2,423,569,000         1 00.0 


GENERAL  STATISTICS 

Cotton  Production i  iQio  (Bales  of  $00  lbs.). 
Bales. 


Mexico  (est.) 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Persia  (exports) 

Peru 

Other  Countries 


United  States 11,608,958 

British  India 3.874,477 

Egypt   .      .      .    • 1,570,620 

China 1,200,000 

Asiatic  Russia 688,000 

Brazil 270,000  

Total 19,992,780 

Note.  For  191 1  the  figures  were:  America  12,132,000  bales  of  500  lbs.;  East  Indies 
4,682,000  bales  of  -150  lbs.;  Egypt  984,000  bales  of  750  lbs.;  Brazil,  China,  Russia  in  Asia, 
etc.,  etc.  3,036,000  bales  average  330  lbs. 


T169 

Bales. 

200,000 
141,000 
128,031 
115,000 
196,694 


Cotton  Consumption,  Year  Ending  Au<^ustjl,  TOT2. 


* 

American — 

East 

f~»       »_• 

Bales  of 

Indian — 

Eg>'ptian — 

Sundries. 

Total. 

500  lbs. 

450  lbs. 

750  lbs. 

« 

United  States       .... 

5,368,000 

5,368,000 

Great  Britain. 

3,289,976 

39.957 

329,821 

105,708 

3,765,462 

Russia 

545.831 

18,369 

72.251 

1,398,628 

2,035,079 

Germany  , 

1,375.694 

224,116 

106,836 

63,640 

1,770,286 

India    . 

79.552 

1.524.032 

1,052 

1.915 

1,606,551 

Japan  . 
France 

365.240 

810,464 

20,515 

145,620 

1. 34 1. 839 

804,516 

82,538 

73.727 

27,062 

987.843 

Austria 

644,812 

162,373 

33.543 

23.368 

864,096 

Italy     . 

616,162 

161,842 

21,245 

13.511 

812,760 

Spain   . 

284,890 

13.308 

15.410 

10,142 

323.750 

Belgium 

171,899 

60,998 

537 

948 

234.382 

Brazil  . 

199,642 

199.642 

Canada 

• 

114.665 

453 

300 

115,418 

Switzerlanc 

1 

59.606 

2,824 

25,112 

3.289 

90,831 

Holland     . 

73.962 

8,822 

2,033 

84,817 

Sweden 

73.626 

4.875 

128 

98 

78.727 

Portugal    . 

50,260 

1,020 

980 

15.680 

67,940 

Mexico 

4.607 

375 

34.607 

39.589 

Denmark  . 

24.342 

331 

472 

25.145 

Norway     . 

9,690 

894 

201 

10,785 

Other  Countries  . 

8.450 

8,450 

Total 

13.957.330 

3,116,763 

701.985 

2,055.314 

19.831,392 

Wool  Production, 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  (U.S.A.)  estimate  the  world's  annual 
production  at  2,952,783,000  lbs. 


Australasia    . 
Argentina 
United  Sutes 
Russia  (European) 
United  Kingdom 
Uruguay  . 
British  South  Africa 


Lbs. 

833411,665 
414,464,800 
521,362,750 
320,000,000 
141,939,600 
129,961,170 

i  1 1,720,000 


Lbs. 

Turkey  (European)             .  90,500,000 

France 78,000,000 

Russia  (Asiatic)       ....  60,000,000 

Spain  52,000,000 

British  India 50,000,000 

China 50,000,000 

Other  Countries       .      .     *.      .  299,223,015 
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Production  of  Raw  Wool  in  Europe  and  North  America, 


■ 

United 

Kingdom. 

Million  lbs. 

Continent 
of  Europe. 
Million  lbs. 

North 

America. 

Million  lbs. 

Total  Production 

Europe  and  North 

America. 

Million  lbs. 

I9I0 
I9II 

143 
136 

420 
420 

333 
330 

896 
886 

Sources  of  Imports  of  Raw  Wool  into  Europe  and  North  America. 


Australasia. 
Million  lbs. 

Cape. 
Million  lbs. 

River  Plate. 
Million  lbs. 

Other 
Countries. 
Million  lbs. 

Total 

Imports. 

Million  lbs 

I9I0 
I9II 

855 
854 

125 
131 

433 
449 

237 
247 

1,650 
1,681 

Supply  of  Raw  Wool  in  Europe  and  North  America  (Home  Production  plus  Imports), 


1910 
191 1 


United 

Kingdom. 

Million  lbs. 


613 

633 


Continent 
of  Europe. 
Million  lbs. 


1.423 
1.445 


North 

America. 

Million  lbs. 


510 

489 


Grand  Total. 
Million  lbs. 


2,546 
2.567 


Silk  Production, 


Chief  Sources  of 

.Production 

(Raw  Silk,  including  Tussah  Silk). 


Japan       

China,  Shanghai 

China,  Canton 

Total  China 

Italy 

Levant     

France 

Austria 

India  (est.) 

Spain 

Total  Pounds 

Tussah,  Raw 

Grand  Total 

^Excluding  Tussah.     *  n  montha. 


1912-13 
(estimated) 


lbs. 


21,164,000 
9.365,000 » 
5,079.000 


14,444,000 


9,094,000 

5,633.000 

1,102,000 

662,000 

661,000 

176,000 


52,936,000 
3,836,000 


56,772,000 


1911-12 


lbs. 


20,549,000 
9,083,000 
3,704,000 « 


12,787,000 


7,694,000 
6,173,000 
882,000 
783,000 
485.000 
187,000 


49,540,000 
3,715,000 


53,255,000 


1910-11 


lbs. 


19.577.000 
8,408,000 
5,785,000 


14.193.000 


8,702,000 
6,162,000 
701,000 
776,000 
474,000 
183,000 


50^768,000 
3,488,000 


54,256,000 
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Wine  Production. 


France 

Italy 

Spain 

Algeria 

Russia 

Hungary 

Argentine 

Austria    . 

Portugal 

Chile 

Germany 

Greece 

Rumania 

United  States 

Bulgaria 


Total  Production,  1911 
Total  Production,  1910 


Imperial  Gallons 
990,990,000 
930,000,000 

367.358.000 
194.326,000 

94,600,000 

84,200,000 

79,090,000 

63,800,000 

62,700,000 

61,600,000 

57,200,000 

48,400,000 

39,600,000 

29,700,000 

28,600,000 


Turkey    . 
Switzerland 
Servia 
Brazil 
Uruguay . 
Australia 
Peru  . 
Tunis  . 
Cape  Colony 
Luxemburg 
Bolivia    . 
Mexico    . 
Persia 


Imperial  Gallons 

.28,600,000 

21,120,000 

9,900,000 

7,700,000 

5,280,000 

4,620,000 

4,180,000 

3,300,000 

2,860,000 

1,870,000 

1,760,000 

638,000 

132,000 


Total 3,224,124,000 


Beer  Production. 


Imperial  Gallons. 
.  7.193^092,896 
.    6,665.504,012 


Increase  .      .     ■. 527,588,884 


Principal  Beer  Producing  Countries,  igii. 


United  States 
German  Empire 
United  Kingdom 
Austria-Hungary 
France 


Imperial  Gallons 

i. 633,764.000 

1.431.936,000 

1.293,886,000 

562,540,000 

394,724,000 


Belgium 
Russia 
Switzeriand 
Sweden   . 
Denmark 


Imperial  Gallons 

363,000,000 

222,200,000 

64,900,000 

64,900,000 

61,600,000 


Alcoholic  Liquor  Consumption  per  Head  of  Population. 
(Board  of  Trade  Returns,  No.  319,  191 1) 


United  Kingdom 
Australia  . 
New  Zealand 
Union  of  S.  Africa 
Canada 
Newfoundland 
German  Empire 
Netherlands  . 
Belgium 
France . 
Switzerland  (1908) 
Portugal  . 
Spain  . 
Italy  .  .  . 
Austria 
Hungary  . 
Bulgaria  . 
Servia  . 
Rumania  . 
United  States 
Russian  Empire 
Norway 
Sweden 
Denmark  . 


Wine, 
Imp. 
Gal. 


0.26 
1.08 
0.14 
0.62 
o.io 
0.04 

0.97 

0.33 
1. 01 

32.8 

14  7 

22.8 

15. 2 
26.0 


5 
4 
6 

3 

4 
o 


3 
0 

8 

I 

2 

58 


Taking 

1900  to 
be  equal 

Beer, 
Imp. 
Gal. 

to  lOO, 
1909  is 

equal  to 

68 

26.2 

87 

II. 0 

93 

9-7 

'     ... 

1-3 

Ill 

5.3 

133 

0.29 

66 

22.0 

89 

•   •   •   • 

100 

46.0 

82 

7?, 

70 

15. 61 

"3 

•   ■ 

67 

•   • 

118 

0.42 

104 

14.3 

166 

2.4 

32 

0.62 

206 

0.85 

32 

0.60 

181 

16.5 

•   • 

1.22  » 

•   ■ 

4.2 

•   • 

III 

.    . 

19.1 

Taking 

1900  to 

be  equal 

to  100, 


lualfe 


equalled 


83 

87 

106 

117 
107 

87 

95 
133 
106 


300 

88 

133 
281 

132 

315 
124 

129 

71 

89 
86 


Spirits. 
Galls. 


0.7 
0.78 

0.74 

0.36 
0.81 

0.39 

1.58 

I  34 
1.03 

1.32 
0.73 


0.56 

1.32 

I  54 
0.10 

■   • 

0.70 
1. 14 
1. 10 
0.64 
1. 14 
2.16 


Taking 

1900  to 

be  equal 

to  100, 

1900 

equalled 


62 

87 
102 

114 

134 
94 
84 

57 
74 
84 


233 
85 

87 
250 

■   • 

152 
109 

III 

100 

68 

82 


*  Figures  for  1908. 
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Tea  Exports  from  Principal  Sources. 

Lbs. 
191 1      254,301,000        Japan      .     . 


£ntiah  India 

China 1910      208,133,000        Java 

Ceylon 1910      182,070,000        Formosa 


Lbs. 
1910      43,489,000 

iQio      33.5  >  7.000 
1910      24,241,000 


Tea  Consumption  of  Leading  Countries, 


United  Kingdom    .... 

Russia         

United  States  ..... 
Australia  (general  imports)    . 

Canada,  

Netherlands 

New  Zealand  (general  imports) 
Germany 

Argentina 

Austria-Hungary    .... 
France  


191 1 
1910 
1911 
1910 
191 1 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 


Total  lbs. 


293.502,178 

147,132,000 

99,367,000 

36,727,700 

34,259,000 

12,377,000 

7.586,816 

6,875.000 

3,747,000 

3,014,000 

2,774,000 


Lbs. 
Per  Head. 


6.39 
0.90 

1.06 

6.83 

4.34 

2.07 

7.45 
0.1 1 

0.63 

0.06 

0.07 


The  consumption  per  head  in  other jtountries  in  1910  was: 
Denmark,  0.44;  Algeria,  0.3;  Switzerland,  0.26;  Norway, 
0.09;  Rumania,  0.08;  Bulgaria,  0.03;  Spain,  0.02;  Greece,  o 


Persia,  0.83  lbs.; 
0.12;  Finland,  p. 
.01;  Italy,  0.OQ5. 


Chile,  0.83; 
10;  Sweden, 


Coffee  Production. 
Aiuuial  Average  1905-9.    U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  est. 


Coffee  Consumption,  igio. 


Brazil 

Venezuela 

Guatemala 

Colombia 

West  Indies 

Mexico 

Salvador 

Dutch  East  Indies 

United  States     , 

Porto  Rico 

Hawaii 
Costa  Rica    . 
British  India 
Other  Countries. 


1 ,000  lbs. 


1,852,031 

96,240 

82,280 

79.336 

70.875 
68.688 

60,075 
59.052 

37.130 

30,935 
28,680 

75.457 


2,540,809 


Percent-  \ 
age  of 
Total. 


72.9 

3.8 
3.2 

31 
2.8 

2.7 
2.4 
2.3 

1.5 

1.2 
I.I 
30 


100. o 


II 


Note.  The  Brazilian  estimate  for  1910  was 
(in  1,000  lbs.):  Brazil  2,022,768,  Other  Coun- 
tries SOi,732,  Total  2,524,500;  and  for  191 1: 
Brazil  1,478,400,  Other  Countries  462,000, 
TotaX  1,940,400.  This  agrees  substantially 
with  figures  compiled  by  Schnitzer  Fr^res,  ' 
Rotterdam. 


Netherlands   .    . 

Norway  .      .      .  . 

Sweden    .      .      .  . 

Belgium  .      .      .  . 
Denmark 
United  States 

Finland    .      .      .  . 
Switzerland  . 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 

France     .     .     .  . 
German  Empire 

Austria    .      .      .  . 

Chile        .      .      .  . 

Italy 

Greece     .      .     .  . 

Canada    .      .      .  . 

Spain       .      .      .  . 

Egypt      .      .      .  . 

Servia      .      .      .  . 
Rumania. 

Bulgaria  .      .      .  . 
United  Kingdom 
Australia 

Russia      .      .      .  . 


Lbs. 

per 

head. 


15- 12 
12.25 
II. 91 
10.9 
10.24 

9  33 
9.02 

7.26 

6.97 

6.26 

5.8 
2.62 

2.57 
1. 61 

1.53 
1.46 

1.40 

1.22 

0.91 

0.84 

0.76 

0.65 

0.52 

0.17 
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Cocoa  Productibn,  igii. 


Ecuador 

Brazil 

Gold  Coast 

St.  Thomas  (Portuguese 

Trinidad    . 

Santo  Domingo    . 

Venezuela 

Grenada 

German  Colonics 

Ceylon. 

Lagos  .... 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Fernando  Po  . 

Jamaica 

Haiti    .... 

Surinam 

French  Colonies  . 

Cuba    .... 

Dominica  . 

Belgian  Congo 

Santa  Lucia 

Other  Countries  . 


) 


Tons 
Avoir- 
dupois. 

39.655 
38.376 

34.440 

32,964 

23.813 
19.680 

17.712 

5.904 
4.920 

4.231 
3.739 
2,952 
2,952 

2,755 
2,460 

2.165 

1.574 
1.476 
1,082 

984 
689 

1,771 


Percent- 
age of 
Total. 

16.1 

15  6 

13  98 

>3  4 

9  7 
8.0 

7.2 

2.4 
2.0 

17 
I  52 
1.2 
1.2 
I.I 

9 

.8 

7 
.6 

.4 

.4 

.3 
.8 


246,294     100.  o 


Geld  Production,  igii    {''Mineral 

Industry'') 

Value 
Oz.  Fine.  £ 

8,237.723    34.991,620 

4.655,297     19.848,664 
2,892,456 


Transvaal    . 

United  States   . 

Australasia 

Mexico  . 

Russia    . 

Rhodesia 

British  India 

China  (est.) 

Canada 

West  Africa 

Colombia 

Central  America 

Germany 

Japan     .      .      . 

French  Guiana. 

Brazil 

East  Indies.  Dutch 

Korea 

Hungary 

Other  Countries 

Total    .      . 


1,412.483 

1,202.952 

628,521 

515.684 
484.000 
472,280 

251.451 
165,699 
165,457 
159.692 
144,680 
142,719 

137,927 

115,385 

109,3*5 
100,387 

532,477 


12,327.090 
6,021,680 
5,128,410 
2,647,894 
2,198,460 
2.062,500 
2,013,432 
1,069,442 
711,400 

705,375 
680,800 

616,787 

608,500 

588,000 

491,000 

467,100 

428,000 

2,384,583 


United  States 

Germany   . 

France 

Great  Britain 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Spain    . 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Russia 

Italy     .      . 

Denmark 

Canada 

Sweden 

Norway 

Australia   . 

Portugal    . 

Finland 

Other  Countries 


Cocoa  Consumption,  T0ii, 

Tons 
Avoir- 
dupois. 

60,320 
49,200 
28,044 
25.092 
23,026 

10.135 
6,200 

5.904 
4,920 

3,936 

2,362 

1,968 

1,870 

1.378 

984 

787 

197 

98 

2,165 


age  of 

Total. 

26.4 

2r.2 

1^-5  . 

11.0 

10.' 0 

4  5 

2.7 

2-58. 

2.12 

1.72  ' 

1.03 

.86 

.82 

•63 

.45 

.36. 

•99: 

.04. 

1:0    , 

228,586    100.  o 


Silver  Production, 


Mexico  . 
United  States 
Canada 
Australasia 
Germany 
Peru  (est.)  . 
Belgium  (est.) 
Japan  (est.) 
Bolivia  (est.) 
Spain  (est.). 
Other  Countries 

Total    . 


igii  (''Mineral  Industry*). 

Oz.  Fine.         Value  £ 

87,078,764 

57.796,117 

33.486,938 
17,109,503 
14,132^805 

8,037,675 

8,037.675 
4,822,605 

4. 1 79.591 

4.179.591 
13.047,516 


8,836,300 

6.353.591 
3.695.070 

1.736,175 

1. 434. 1 35 
815^622 

8i5,622r 
489,869 
434,121 
424,121 
1,344.396 


251,908,780    26,369,022 


Aluminium  Production. 

Metric  Tons. 
1911. 
14,400 


North  America 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Austria 

Italy 

Norway 

France 11,300 

Great  Britain  (est.)       ....        7,30Q 


»  Estimate 


11,700 


22,526,585    95,991,637 


Total  (approx.)      ....      44,700 


Principal  Tin  Supplies,  1012. 


Straits  Settlements  (exports) 
Bolivia  (exports  to  Europe) 
Banka  (sales  in  Holland) 
Other  Sources       .... 


Tons  Avoir, 
53,670 
22,064 
12,581 

.15.775 


Total  Supply 104,090 
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Capper  Production  in  IQII. 

In  1,000 
Metric  Tons. 

United  States 491 -6 

Mexico 

Spain  and  Portugal        .... 

Japan       

Australasia 

Chile. 

Peru 

Russia  

Canada    

Germany 

Other  Countries       ♦     .      .      .      . 


61 

9 

52 

9 

52 

3 

42 

3 

:^3 

.0 

28, 

.5 

25,9 

25 

5 

22. 

3 

43 

6 

Lead  PredtKiton  in  tgii. 

In  1,000 
Metric  Tons. 

United  States 363 , 8 

Spain        .  '  .    ' 171 .0 

German  Empire 161. 3 

Mexico 124.6 

Belgium              30.8 

United  Kingdom  (est.)        .      .      .  27.1 

France 23.0 

Other  Countries.      .      .      .     .      .  83.0 


Approx.  total  for  World 


8S0.0 


Total 


984-6 


Zinc  Production^  igii. 

Metric  Tons. 

United  States        .      .   * •  .  268,378 

Germany 235,776 

Belgium 195,102 

United  Kingdom 67,907 

France 55.1/0 

Other  Countries 55.364 


Total 


•A 


877.697 


Pig  Iron  Production, 


United  States 191 1 

Germany  and  Luxemburg 191 1 

United  Kingdom 191 1 

France •   .      .      .   .  191 1 

Russia  ..."  191 1 

Belgium -.    *  191 1 

Austria- Hungary .     ,  191 1 

Canada  i  191 1 

China •.....-.  1910 

Stveden         .      ,      .      . 191 1 

Spain • 19H 

Italy .  191 1 

Other  Countries  (Approx.)  ;..... 

Approximate  total  for  World     .........*... 


Tons. 

Avoirdupois 

23,649,000 

15,322,000 

9,719,000 

4,436,000 

3,465,000 

2,073,000 

2,061,000 

819,000 

613,000 
347,000 

298,500 
1,484,500 

^— — ^1      I  III!  I 

65,000,000 


Steel  Production,  IQIJ. 

(In  Tons  Avoirdupois) 

Other 

Bessemer   Open  Hearth       Methods  Total. 

United  States 7,948,000        iS,599,QOO         128,500  23,675,500 

Germany 8,687,500        -5,691,500         403,000  14,782,000 

United  Kingdom 1,461,000          5,000,000              ..  6,461,000 

Russia ,      .           ..         ^      3,813,000         .     ..  '3,813,000 

France 2484,006          1,294,000           28,000  3,806,000 

Austria-Hungary  (Bosnia-Herzegovina)      323,000           1,9148,500           39.700  2,311,200 

Belgium 1,728,000             X34»5«>           52,000  1,914,500 

Canada 210,000             651,500           I4i750  876,250 

Italy . .  687,000 

Sweden 92,300             361,300              . .  453,600 

Other  Countries . .  219,950 

Approximate  total  for  World 59,000,000 

(Harold  Macparlane.) 
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ALABAMA 

Stn^ton — JoMph  F.  Johnston  (Dero.),  igis,  and  John  H.  Bankhead  (Dem.).  '9X9 

ReprtstttaliHs  (Democimts,  lo) 
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3— John  C.  Floyd  (Dem.)  (Dem.) 

CALIFORNIA 

Senators — George  C.  Perkins  (Rep.),  1915,  and  John  D.  Works  (Rep.),  19x7 
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I— William  Kent  (Prog.)  5— John  I.  Nolan  (Prog.)  9— Charles  W.  Bell  (Rep.-Prog.) 

2_john  Edward  Raker  (Dem.)  6— Joseph  R.  Knowland  (Rep.)  10— William  D.  Stephens  (Prog.) 

3— Charles  F.  Curry  (Rep.)  7— Denver  S.  Chnrch  (Dem.)  zz— William  Kettaer  (Dem.) 

4— Julius  Kahn  (Kep.)  fr>-Everis  A.  Hayca  (Rep.) 

COLORADO 

5ciM/0r^—ChailM  S.  Thomas  (Dem.),  Z9Z5,  and  John  F.  Shafroth  (Dem.),  19x9 

RetreseiUutivti  (Democrats  4) 
At  k»ge— Edward  Keating  (Dem.).  and  Edward  T.  Taylor  (Dem.) 
(—George  J.  Kindel  (Dem.)  2— H.  H.  Sddomridge  (Dem.) 

coNNEcnctrr 

Senators — Frank  B.  Biandegee  (Rep.).  1915.  and  George  P.  McLean  (Rep.),  1917 

Re^eseniativts  (Democrats,  5) 
z — Augustine  Lonergan  (Dem.)  $ — Thomas  L.  Reilly  (Dem.)  5— William  Kennedy  (Dem.) 

a — B.  F.  Mahan  (Dem.)  4 — ^Jeremiah  Donovan  (Dem.) 

DELAWARE 

Senators— fienry  A.  DuPont  (Rep.),  igrY,  and  Willard  5)aulsbury  (Dem.),  Z9X9 
Representative—^nMkk  Brockson  (Dem.) 

FLORIDA 

Senators — Duncan  U.  Fletcher  (Dem.),  191 5 >  and  Nathan  P.  Biyan  (Dem.).  19x7 

Representatives  (Democrats,  4) 
z — Stephen  M;  Sparkman  (Dem.)  3 — Emmett  Wilson  (Dem.) 

2— Frank  Clark  (Dem.)  At  large— Claude  L'Engle  (Dem.) 

GEORGIA 

Senators— Hoke  Smith  (Dem.),  zgi^.  and  Augustus  O.  Bacon  (Dem.),  Z919 

Representatives  (Democrats.  Z2) 
z — Charles  G.  Edwards  (Dem.)  5— William  S.  Howard  (Dem.)  9— Thomas  M.  Bell  (Dem.) 

2 — Seaborn  A.  Roddenbety  (Dem.)         6 — Charles  L.  Bartlett  (Dem.)  10— Thomas  W.  Hardwick  (Dem.) 

3— C.  F.  Crisp  (Dem.)  7— Gordon  I^  (Dem.)  "— J.  R.  Walker  (P«m.) 

4— William  C.  Adamson  (Dem.)  fr—Samuel  J.  Tribble  (Dem.)  z 2— Dudley  M.  Hughes  (Dem.) 

IDAHO 

5Mal0f9— Kirtland  I.  Perky  (Rep.).  X91S.  and  William  E,  Borah  (Ro^),  19x9 
Representatives — Burton  L.  French  (Kep.)  and  Addison  T.  Smith  (Rep.) 

ILLINOIS 

Senators* 
Representatives  (Democrats,  20;  Republicans,  5;  Progressives,  a)  • 
At  large — ^Lawrence  B.  Stringer  (Dem.)  and  William  Elza  William9  (Dero.) 
z— Martin  B.  Madden  (Rep.)  zo— Charles  M.  Thomson  (Prog.)  Z9— Charles  M.  Borchers  (Dem.) 

2 — James  R.  Mann  (Rep.)  zz — ^Ira  C.  Copley  (Rep.)  20— Henry  T.  Rainey  (Dem.) 

3 — George  E.  Ck>rman  (Dem.)  Z2 — William  H.  Hinebaugh  (Prog.)  21 — Tames  M.  Graham  (Dem.) 

4— James  T.  McDermott  (Dem.)  Z3— John  C.  McKenaie  (Rep.)  22— William  N.  BalU  (Dem.) 

5 — Adolph  J.  Sabath  (Dem.)  Z4 — Clyde  H.  Tavennqr  (Dem.)  23 — Martin  D.  Foster  (Dem.) 

6— James  McAndrcws  (Dem.)  15 — ^Stcphen  A.  Hoxworth  (Dem.)  24 — H.  Robert  Fowler  (Dem.) 

7 — Frank  Buchanan  (Dem.)  z6 — Claude  U.  Stone  (Dem.)  25 — Robert  P.  Hill  (Dem.) 

8— Thomas  GalUgher  (Dem.)  Z7 — ^Louis  Fits-Henry  (Dem.) 

9— Fred  A.  Britten  (Rep.)  x8— Frank  T.  O'Hair  (Dem.) 

INDIANA 

5;M/«fs— Benjamin  F.  Shively  (Dem.),  xois.  and  John  W.  Kern  (Dem.),  Z9Z7 

Representatives  (Democrats,  23) 

z— Charles  Lieb  (Dem.)  6— Finlcy  H.  Gray  CDcm.)  zi— Oeorge  W.  Ranch  (Dem.) 

2— Winiatn  A.  Cullop  (Dem.)  7— Charles  A.  Korbly  (Dem.)  12— Cyrus  Clinc  (Dem.) 

3— William  E.  Cox  (Dem.)  8— John  A.  M.  Adair  (Dem.)  Z3— Henry  A.  Bamhart  (Dem.) 

4— Lincoln  Dixon  (Dem.)  9 — Martin  A.  Morrison  (Dem.) 

5— Ralph  W.  Moss  (Dem.)  xo— J.  B.  PeterBon  (Dem.) 

1  The  date  in  the  list  after  the  name  of  each  senater  shows  the  year  in  which  his  term  cxpizts. 
*  See  artkle  Illinois. 
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IOWA 

Senators — Albert  B.  Cummlnt  (HepOr  vqi^^  and'Willhm  S.  Kenyon  (Rep.),  19x9 
Representatives  (Republicans,  8;  Democrats,  3) 
z — Charles  A.  Kennedy  (Rep.)  5 — Tames  W.  Good  (Rep.)  9 — ^William  R.  Green  (Rep.) 

2— Irvin  S.  Pepper  (Dem.)  6—Sant  Kirkpatrkk  (Dem.)  to—Frank  P.  Woods  (Rep.) 

3 — Maurice  Connolly  (Dem.)  7 — Solomon  F.  Prouty  (Rep.)  zi — George  C.  Scott  (Rep.) 

4— Gilbert  N.  Haugen  (JBLepu)   .  8— Horace  M.  Towner  (Rep.) 

KANSAS 

Senators — Joseph  L.  Bristow  (R^.)>  WX5.  and  William  H.  Hiompsoo  (Dem.7, 1919 

Representatives  (Democrats,  5;  Republicans  3) 
I — Daniel  R.  Anthony,  Jr.  (Rep.)  4 — Dudley  Doolittle  (Dem.)  7— George  A.  Neeley  (Dem.) 

2— Joseph  Taggart  (Dem.)  s~-Guy  T.  Helvering  (Dem.)  8— Victor  Muidock  (Rep.) 

3— Philip  P.  Campbell  (Rep.)  6— John  R.  Conndly  (Dem.) 

KENTUCKY 

SentUors — ^WiUiam  O.  Bradley  (Rep.),  19x5, ,8md  OUie  M.  James  (Dem.),  1919 
Representatives  (Democrats,  9:  Republicans,  2) 
I— A.  W.  Baddcv  (Dem.)  5— Swagar  Sbedey  (Dem.)  9— William  J.  Fields  (Dem.) 

2— Augustus  0.  Stanly  (Dem.)  6— Arthur  B.  Rouse  (Dem.)  zo — James  W .  Laagley  (Refx) 

3— Robert  Y.  Thomas,  Jr.  (Dem.)  7— J.  Campbell  Cantrill  (Dem.)  11— Caleb  Powers  (Rep.) 

4 — Ben  Johnson  (Dem.)  8 — Harvey  Helm  (Dem.) 

LOUISIANA 

Senators— }ohn  R.  Thornton  (Dem.),  191s.  and  Joseph  E.  Ransdell  (Dem.),  1019 

Representatives  (Democrats,  8) 
I — Albert  Estopinal  (Dem.)  4— John  T.  Watkins  (D^m.)  7— L.  Laxaro  (Dem.) 

a— H.  Garland  Dupr£  (Dem.)  5— J-  W-  Elder  (Dem.)  8— J.  B.  Aaweil  (Dem.) 

3 — Robert  F.  Broussard  (Dem.)  6 — L.  L.  Morgan  (Dem.) 

MAINE 

5eM/0f s*-Charles  F.  Johnson  (Dem.).  191 7.  and  Edwin  Chirk  Budeigh  (Rep.),  IQ19 

Representatives  (Republicans,  3;  Democrats,  i) 
X— Asher  C.  Hinds  (Rep.)  3— Forrest  Goodwin  (Rep.) 

2— Daniel  J.  McGUlicuddy  (Rep.)  4— Frank  £.  Guernsey  (Rep.) 

MARYLAND 

Senators — ^John  Walter  Smith  (Dem.),  1915,  and  William  P.  Jackson  (Rep.),  ad  interim 

Representatives  (Democrats,  6) 
I — J.  Harry  Covington  (Dem.)  3— George  Konig  (Dem.)  5 — Frank  O.  Smith  (Dem.) 

a— J.  Frederick  C.  Talbott  (Dem.)  4— J.  Charles  Linthlcum  (Dem.)  6— David  J.  Lewis  (Dem.) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Senators — John  Wingate  Wtseks  iRep.),  19x9,  and  Henry  Cabot  Ix)dge  (Rep.),  1917 

Representatives  (Republicans.  9;  Democrats,  7) 
1— Allen  T.  Treadway  (Rep.)  7— Michael  F.  Phelan  (Dem.)  13— Vacant  by  J.  W.  Weeks*  elect iofc 

a— Frederick  H.  GiUett  (Rep.)  8— Frederick  S.  Deatiick  (Dem.)  to  Senate 

3— William  H.  Wilder  (Rep.)  9— Ernest  W.  Roberts  (Rep.)  14— Edward  Gihnore  (Dem.) 

4 — Samuel  E.  Winslow  (Rep.)  10 — William  F.  Murray  (Dem.)  15 — William  S.  Greene  (Rep.) 

5 — John  Jacob  Rogers  (Rep.)  11 — Andrew  J.  Peters  (Dem.)  z6 — ^Thomas  C.  Thacher  (Dem.) 

6 — Augustus  P.  Gardner  (Rep.)  X2 — ^James  M.  Curley  (Dem.) 

MICHIGAN 

Senators — Charles  E.  Townsend  (Rep.).  1917,  and  William  Alden  Smith  (Rep.),  19x9 
Representatives  (Republicans,  xo:  Democrats,  2;  ProgresMve,  z) 
x— Frank  E.  Doremus  (Dem.)  6— Samuel  W.  Smith  (Rep.)  zz— F.  O.  Lindquist  (Rep.) 

2 — Samuel  W.  Beakes  (Dem.)  7— L.  C.  Oampton  (Rep.)  xa— H.  Olin  Young  (Rep.) 

3— J.  M.  C.  Smith  (Rep.)  8— Joseph  W.  Fordncy  (Rep.)  At  large— P.  H.  Kdley  (Rep.) 

4 — Edward  L.  Hamilton  (Rep.)  9-rJames  C.  McLaughlin  (Rep.) 

5— C.  E.  Mapes  (Rep.)  zo— K.  O.  Woodruff  (Prog.) 

MINNESOTA 

Senators — Moses  E.  Clapp  (Rep.).  xpx7,  and  Knute  Nelson  (Rep.).  X919 
Representatives  rRei>ubIicans.  9;  Democrats,  z) 
X — Sydney  Anderson  (Rep.)  5  -George  R.  Smith  (Rep.)  9 — Halvor  Steenerson  (Rep.) 

2 — Winfield  S.  Hammond  (Dem.)  6 — Charles  A.  Lindbeigh  (Rep.)  At  large — James  Mazwhaa  (Rep.) 

3 — Charles  R.  Davis  (Rep.)  7— Andrew  J.  Volstead  (Rep.) 

4— Frederick  C.  Stevens  (Rep.)  8— Clarence  B.  Miller  (Rep.) 

MISSISSIPPI 

Senators — ^John  Sharp  Williams  (Dem.),  X917.  and  James  K.  Vardaman  (Dem.),  19x9 

Representatives  (Democrats,  8) 
x—Ezekiel  S.  Candler,  Jr.  (Dem.)  4— Thomas  U.  Sisson  (Dem.)  6— Byron  P.  Harrison  (Dem.) 

a — Hubert  D.  Stephens  (Dem.)  s — Samuel    Andrew    Witherspoon         7 — Percy  E.  Quin  (Dem.) 

3— Benjamin  G.  Humphreys  (Dem.)  (Dem.)  8— James  W.  Collier  (Dem.) 

MISSOURI 

Senators — William  J.  Stone  (Dem.),  X915,  and  James  A.  Reed  (Dem.),  19x7 
Representatives  (Democrats,  14;  Republicans,  2) 
r— James  T.  Llpvd  (Dem.)  7— Courtnw  W.  Hamlin  (Dem.)  X3— Walter  L.  Hensley  (Dem.) 

2— William  W.  Rucker  (Dem.)  8— Dorsey  W.  Shacklcford  (Dem.)         X4— Joseph  J.  Russell  Dem.) 

3— Joshua  W.  Alexander  (Dem.)  9— Champ  Clark  (Dem.)  15— P.  D.  Decker  (Dem.) 

4— Charted  F.  Booher  (Dem.)  zo— Richard  Barthotdi  (Rep.)  z6— Thomas  L.  Rubey  (Dem.) 

5-  William  P.  Borhnd  (Dem.)  zx— W.  L.  Igoe  (Dem.) 

6 — Clement  C.  Dickinson  (Dem.)  X2 — Leonidas  C.  Dyer  (Rep.) 

MONTANA 

5efi(itofs~-Hciiry  L.  Myers  iDcm.),  1917.  and  Thomas  James  Walsh  (Dem.),  19x9 
Representatives — Thomas  Stout  (Dem.)  and  John  M.  Evans  (Dem.) 
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NEBRASKA 

Stnalors — Gilbert  M.  HRcbcock  (Dcm.),  1917,  and  GecMtge  W.  Norm  <Rep.))  19x9 
iUprtsentoiives  (Democrato,  3;  Republicans*  3) 
I — John  A.  Maguire  (Dem)  3 — Dan  V.  Stephens  (Dem.)  5 — Silos  R.  Barton  (Rep.) 

rles  O.  Lobeck  (Dem.)  4— <^baiies  H.  Sloan  (Rep.)  6— Moses  F.  Kinkaid  (Rep.) 

NEVADA 

Senators — Francis  G.  Newlands  (Dem.),  zqis,  and  Key  Pittman  (Dem.),  19x9 
RepresenlatiM-'EjAwm  Ewi&g  Robetts  (Rrp.) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

»  H.  Gallinger  (Rep.),  i 
Representatives — E.  E.  Reed  (Dem.)  and  R.  B.  Stevens  (Dem.) 


Senators— Jbc^  H.  GmVLiafa  (Rep.),  i9i5>  uid  — >(xoi9) 

k.  B. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Senators — James  E.  Martine  (Dem.),  X917,  and  William  Hughes  (Dem.),  19x9 
Representatives  (Democrats,  11;  Republican,  i) 
X— William  J.  Browning  (Rep.)  5— William  E.  Tuttle,  Jr.  (Dem.)  ^—Walter  L  McCoy  (Dem.) 

2 — J.  Thompson  Baker  (Dem.)  6 — ^Lewis  J.  Martin  (Dem.)  xo — Edward  W.  Townsend  (Dem.) 

3 — ^Thomas  J.  Scully  (Dem.)  7 — Robert  G.  Bremner  (Dem.)  ix — ^John  J.  Ea^an  (Dem.) 

4— Allan  B.  wabh  (Dcm.)  8— Eugene  P.  Kinkead  (Dem.)  i a— James  A.  Hamill  (Dem.) 

NEW  MEXICO 

Senators — Thomas  B.  Catron  (Rep.),  xox?.  and  Albert  B.  Fall  (Rep.),  19x9 

Representative^ti.  B.  PcrguMm  (Dem.) 

NEW  YORK 

Senators — Elihu  Root  (Rep.).  19x5,  and  James  A.  O'Gorman  (Dem.),  19x7 
Representatives  (Democrats,  30;  Republicans,  ix;  Progressives,  a) 

I — Lathrop  Brown  (Dem.)  x6— Peter  J.  DooHng  (Dem.)  31— Edwin  A.  Merritt,  Jr.  (Rep.) 

2 — Dennis  J.  O'Leary  (Dem.)  x 7— John  F.  Carew  (Dem.)  32— Luther  W.  Mott  (Rep.) 

3— Frank  £.  Wilson  (Den.)  xS— Thomas  Gedney  Patten  (Dem.)  33— Charles  A.  Talcott  (Dem.) 

4— Harry  Howard  Dale  (Prog.)  X9— Walter  M.  Chandler  (Prog.)«  34— George  W.  Fairchild  (Rep.) 

5 — James  P.  Maher  (Dem.)  20 — Francis  B.  Harrison  (Dem.)*  35 — John  R.  Clancy  (Dem.) 

6— WiUiam  M.  Calder  (Rep.)  ax— Henry  (>eorge,  Jr.  (Dem.)  36— Sereno  E.  Payne  (Rep.) 

7 — ^John  J.  Fitzgerald  (Dcm.)  aa — H.  Bruckner  (Dcm.)  37— Edwin  S.  Underbill  (Dem.) 

8 — Daniel  J.  Gnffin  (Dem.)  23— Joseph  A.  Goulden  (Dem.)  38— Thomas  B.  Dunn  (Rep.) 

9 — flames  H.  O'Biien  (Dem.)  24— Woodson  R.  Oglesby  (Dem.)  39— Henry  G.  Danfortb  (Rep.) 

10 — Herman  A.  Meta  (Dem.)  25 — Benjamin  I.  Taylor  (Dem.)  40 — Robert  H.  GitUns  (Dem.) 

II — Daniel  J.  Riocdan  (Dem.)  26— Edmund  Piatt  (Rep.)  4X— Charles  B.  Smith  (Dem.) 

12 — Henry  M.  Goldfogle  (Dem.)  27 — George  McCleUan  (Dem.)  42 — Daniel  A.  Driscoll  (Dem.) 

13— Timothy  D.  Sullivan  (Dem.)"  28— Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck  (Dem.)  43— Charles  M.  Hamilton  (Rep.) 

14 — Jeffeison  M.  Levy  (Dem.)  ao— James  S.  Parker  (Rep.) 

IS— Michael  F.  Conry  (Dem.)  30— Samuel  Wallin  (Rep.) 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Senators — Lee  S.  Overman  (Dem.),  xpis,  and  Furnifold  M.  Simmons  (Dem.),  19x9 

Representatives  (Democrats,  10) 
X— John  H,  Small  (Dem.)  S— Charles  M.  Stedman  (Dem.)  9— Edwin  Y.  Webb  (Dcm.) 

2 — Claude  Kitcfain  (Dem.)  6 — Hannibal  L.  Dodwin  (Dem.)  xo — James  M.  Gudger,  Jr.  (Dcm.) 

3— John  M.  Faison  (Dcm.)  7— Robert  N.  Page  (Dem.) 

4— Edward  W.  Pou  (Dem.)  8— Robert  L.  Doughton  {Dtm.) 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Senators — Asle  J.  Gronna  (Rep.),  X915,  and  Porter  J.  McCumbcr  (Rep.),  X917 

Representatives  (Republicans,  3) 
I — H.  T.  Helgesen  (Rep.)  a— <;eoKge  M.  Young  (Rep.)  3-~P-  D.  Norton  (Rep.) 

OHIO 

Senators — Theodore  E.  Burton  (R^.),  19x5,  and  Atlee  Pomcreoe  (Dem.),  19x7 
Representatives  (Democrats,  19;  Republicans,  3> 
X— S.  Bowdle  (Dem.)  g— Isaac  R.  Sherwood  (Dcm.)  17— William  A.  Aahbrook  (Dem.y 

a— Alfred  G.  Allen  (Dem.)  10— Robert  M.  Switzcr  (Rep.)  18— John  J.  Whitacre  (Dcm.) 

3— Warren  Gard  (Dem.)  xi— Horatio  C.  Claypool  (Dem.)  19— Ellsworth  R.  BaChrick  (Dem.) 

4 — f.  Henry  Goeke  (Dem.)  X2 — C.  L.  Brumbaiuui  (Dem.)  20 — William  Gordon  (Dem.) 

5 — Timothy  T.  Ansbcrry  (Dem.)  X3 — John  A.  Key  (Dem.)  2x — Robert  J.  Bulklcy  (Dcm.) 

6 — Simeon  D.  Fcss  (Rep.)  X4 — ^William  G.  Sharpe  (Dem«)  At  laige — Robert  L.  Grosser  (Dem.) 

7 — James  D.  Post  (Dem.)  15— George  White  (Dem.) 

8— Frank  B.  WUiis  (Rep.)  16— William  B.  Francis  (Dem.) 

OKLAHOMA 

Senators — Thomas  P.  Gore  (Dem.),  X915,  and  Robert  L.  Owen  (Dem.),  19x9 
Representatives  (Republicans.  2;  Democrats,  6) 
X— Bird  S.  McGuire  (Rep.)  4'~Ch»rles  D.  Carter  (Dem.)  At  Urge— Claud^  Weaver  (Dem.) 

2 — Dick  T.  Morgan  (Rep.)  5— Scott  Ferris  (Dem.)  At  large — Joe  B.  Thompson  (Dem.) 

3— James  S.  Davenport  (Dem.)  At  large— WiUiam  H.  Murray  (Dem.) 

OREGON 

Senators — George  E.  Chamberlain  (Dem.),  191 5«  (uid  Harry  Lane  (Dem.),  X919 
Representatives  (R^rablicans,  a;  Republican'Progressive,  i ) 
I— Willis  C.  Hqwl^  (Rep.)  3— Abraham    W.    Laflterty    (Rep.- 

9— N.  J.  Sinnolt  (Rep.)  Prog.) 

t  See  artkle  New  HAMPfonRX. 

«  Probably  will  not  serve. 

■  Contested  by  Democrat,  Franklin  Leonard,  Jn 

*  Contested  by  Julius  H.  Reiter,  ProgresBive. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Senators — Boies  Penrose  (Re^.),  19x5,  and  Geofge  T.  Oliver.  (Rep.),  19x7 
Representativts  (Progressives.  2c;  Democrats,  xa;  RepuMicans,  4) 


I— William  S.  Varc  (Prqg.) 
a — George  S.  Graham  (Rep.) 
3 — ^J.  Hampton  Moore  (Prog.) 
4 — George  W.  Edmonds  (Rep.) 
5 — Michael  Donohoe  (Dem.)    ■ 
6 — J.  Washington  Logue  (Dem.) 
7  -Thomas  S.  Butler  (Prog.) 
8— Robert  E.  Difenderfer  (Dem.) 
0— William  W.  Griest  (Prog.) 
10 — John  R.  Farr  (Prog.) 
11 — John  J.  Casey  (Dem.) 
xa — Robert  E.  Lee  (Dem.) 
X3 — John  H.  Rothermel  (Dem.) 


X4— W.  D,  B.  Aincy  (Prog.) 
15— Edgar  R.  Kiess  (Prog.) 
16— John  V.  Lsaher  (Dem.) 
17 — Frank  L,  Dershem  (Dem.) 
x6 — Aaron  S.  Kreider  (Prog.) 
19 — Warren  W.  Baitey  (Dem.) 
ao — Andrew  R.  Brodbeck  (Dem.) 
a  1— Charles  E.  Patton  (Prog.) 
a  a — Abraham  L.  Keister  (Prog.) 
as  -WoodarN.  Carr  (Dem) 
34— Henry  W.  Temple  (Rep.) 
as— Milton  W.  Shreve  (Prog.) 
s6— A.  Mitchell  Palmer  (Dtm.) 


37 — ^Jonathan  N.  Lasgham  (Rep.) 
38— Willis  J.  Hub'ngs  (Prog.) 
39— Stephen  G.  Porter  (Prog.) 
30— M.  Clyde  KeUy  (Prog.) 
31— Jkmei  Francis  Buike  (Prog.) 
3a — Andrew  J.  Baxchfeld  fProi*.) 
At  large — ^Frcd  E.  Lewis  (Pfor.) 
At  large — Arthur  R.  Rupley  ( Pmc  1 
Ai    large — Andenon    H.     WaJLcis 

*iog.) 
At  large— J.  M.  Morin  (Prog-) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

SenaUfrs — Henry  F.  Lippitt  (Rep.),  X917.  andt«Baron  Bradford  Colt  (Rep.),  X919 
kepresentaiivts  (Democrats,  a;  Republican,  x) 
X — George  F.  O'Shaunessy  (Dem)  a— Peter  Q.  Gerry  (Dein.)  3 — Ambrose  IS^ennedy  fRcp.) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Senators — Ellison  D.  Smith  (Dem.),  ipi5.  and  Benjamin  R.  Tillman  (Dem.),  1919 

Represeniaiives  (Democrats,  7) 
X — Geoige  S.  Legate  (Dem.)  4 — ^^ysephT.  Johnson  (Dera.)  7 — Asbury  F.  Lever  (Dem.) 

a — James  F.  Byrnes  (Dem.)  s — ^David  E.  F inley  (Dem.) 

3— Wyatt  Aiken  (Dem.)  6— J.  W.  Ragsdale  (Dem.) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Senators — Coe  I.  Crawford  (Rep.).  19x5,  and  Thomas  Sterling  (Rep.),  XQXg 

Representatives  (Republicans,  3) 
X— C.  H.  Dillon  (Rep.)  3— Charles  H.  Burke  (Rep.)  3— Eben  W.  Martin  (Rep.) 

TENNESSEE 

Semators — ^Luke  Lea  (Dem.),  1017,  and  JohoJCnigbt  Shields  (Dem.),  1919 

[Di 


X — Sam  R.  Sells  (Rep.) 
a— Richard  W.  Austm  (Rep.) 
3 — John  A.  Moon  (Dera.) 
4— CordcllHun  (Dem.) 


RepresetUathes  (Democxftts,  8;  Republicaiu,  a) 


5— W.  C.  Houston  (Dem.) 
6 — ^Joseph  W.  Byrns  (Dem.) 
7— L.  P.  Padgett  (Dem.) 
8— Thetus  W.  Sims  (Dem.) 


9 — Finis  J.  Garrett  (Den.) 
10 — Kenneth  D.  McKcUar  (Dem.  > 


TEXAS 

Senators — Charles  A.  Culberson  (Dem.),  19^ 7 >  and  Morris  Sheppard  (Dem.),  19x9 

Representatives  (Democrats  x8) 
X— H.  W.  Vaughn  (Dem.)  7— Alexander  W.  Gregg  (Dem.) 

a— Martin  Dies  (Dem.)  8— Josf^b  H.  Eagle  (Dem.) 

3 — flames  Young  (Dem.)  9 — George  F.  Burgess  (Dem.) 

4 — ^Sam  Rayburo  (Dem.)  xo — Albert  S.  Burleson  (Dem.) 

5— Jack  Bcall  (Dem.)  xx— Robert  L.  Henry  (Dem.) 

6— Rufus  Ha^y  (Dem.)  la — Oscar  Callaway  (Dem.) 


X3 — John  H.  Stephens  (Dem.) 
X4 — James  L.  Slayden  (Dem.) 
X 5— John  N.  Gamer  (Dem.) 
x5— William  R.  Smith  (Dem.) 
At  large — ^H.  W-  Sumncrs  (Dem  ) 
At  large— D.  E.  Garrett  (Detn) 


UTAH 

Senators — Reed  Smoot  (Rep.),  1915.  and  George  Sutherland  (Rep.),  19x7 
Representatives — Joseph  Howell  (Rep.)  and  Jacob  Johnson  (Rep.) 

VERMONT 

5eiM/ors— William  P.  DillinKhofli  (Rep.).  X915.  and  Carroll  S.  Page  (Rep.),  1917 
Representatives — ^Frank  L.  Greene  (Rep.)  and  Frank  Pulmley  (Rep.) 

VIRGINIA 

5awtofi-~CIaadc  A.  Swanscm  (Dem.),  1917,  And  Thomas  S.  Martin  (Dem.),  1919 
Repr*sentati9es  (Democrats.  9;  Republican,  x) 
X — WBliam  A.  Jones  (Dem.)  s — Edward  W.  Saunders  (Dem.)  9 — C.  Bascom  Slemp  (Rep.) 

a— Edward  E.  Helland  (Dtm.)  6— Carter  GUss  (Dem.)  10— Heniy  D.  Flood  (Dem.) 

3— Andrew  J.  Montague  (Dem.)  7 — James  Hay  (Dem.) 

4— Walter  A.  Watson  (Dem.)  8— Charles  C.  Carlin  (Dem.) 

WASHINGTON 
'  Senators — ^Weshey  L.  Jones  (Rep.),  10x5,  and  Mfles  Poindextcr  (Rep.).  X917 
Representatives  (Republicans,  3;  Progressives,  a) 
I— William  E.  Humphrey  (Rep.)  3— William  L.  LaFollelte  (Rep.)  At  large— J.  W.  Bryan  (Prog.) 

a — ^Albert  Johnson  (Rep.)  At  large— J.  A.  Falconer  (Prog.) 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Senators— VfmtLtn  E,  Chilton  (Dem.),  1917.  and  Nathan  GnS  (Rep.),  (1919) 
Representatives  (Rcpublicaiis,  4;  Democrats,  a) 
X— John  W.  Davis  (Dqm.)  3— S.  V.  Avis  (Rep.)  5- James  A.  Hughes  (Rep.) 

a— William  G.  Brown,  Jr.  (Dem.)  4-'H.  H.  Moss,  Jr.  (Rep.)  At  large— BowardSutborUiid  (Rep 

WISCONSIN 
Senators— laaMC  Stephenson  (Rep.),  IQ15.  and  Robert  M.  LaFoIlette  (Rep.),  X917 
RePresenhtives  (Republicans,  6;  Democrats,  s) 
X— Henry  A.  Cooper  (Rep.)  s^WlUiam  H.  Stafford  (Don.-Fu-       8— E.  E.  Br9W5^(Rep.) 

a — Michael  £.  Burke  (Dem.)  sion). 

3— John  M.  Nelson  (Rep.)  6— M.  K.  Reilly  (Dem.) 

4— William  J.  Gary  (Dem.-Fusion)         7— John  J.  Each  (Rep.) 

WYOMING 
Senators — Clarence  D.  Claric  (Rep.),  X917.  and  Ffands  E.  Wairen  (Rq>.),  19X9 
A«^fesciila/iM— Frank  W.  Mondell  (Rep.) 


^—Thomas  r.  Konop  (Bern.) 
10 — James  A.Frear  <Rcp.) 
XX — iTvine  L.  LenvooC  (ItepL) 
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state 


Alabama   . 
Arkansas  . 
California 
Colorado  . 
Connecticut 
Delaware  . 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho  . 
Illinois. 
Indiana 
Iowa    . 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana  . 
Maine . 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan  . 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri    . 
Montana  . 
Nebraska  . 
Nevada 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York . 
North  Carolin:i 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma . 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas  . 
Utah    .     . 
Vermont    . 
Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming  . 

Total     . 


Electoral  Vote 


Taft 
Rep. 


lO 

7 
3 


6 

2 

i6 

M 
II 


4 

12 

30 

4 
23 

4 
34 

4 


3 

4 

5 

7 

13 

3 


3 

27 

XS 
13       I 

ID 


Bryan 
Dem. 


II 

9 


5 
13 


13 
0 


to 


8 
3 


12 


15 

i8 


12 


Taft 
Rep. 


162 


25.308 

56.760 

2I4.3Q8 

123,700 

1 12.015 
25,014 

10,654 
41,692 
52,621 
629,029 
348,903 
275,210 
197,216 

235.711 

8.958 
66,987 

116,513 
265,966 

335.580 

195,843 

4,363 

347,203 

32.333 

126,997 

io,77S 

53,140 

265,326 

870.070 

"4.037 
7.680 

572.312 

110.474 
62.530 

7*5.770 

43.942 

3.965 

67.536 

118.324 
65,666 
61,028 
39,552 
52.573 

106,062 

137, 86p 

247,747 
20.8 16 


Popular  Vote 


Bryan 
Dem. 


74.474 

87.01S 

127.492 

1 26,644 

68,255 
22,071 

3X,X04 
72,413 
36,16a 

450,795 
338,262 
200,771 
161,209 
244.092 
63.568 

35,403 
II5.Q08 

155,543 

175.771 

109,401 

60,287 

346,574 
29,326 

131,099 
11,212 

33.655 
182,567 
667.468 

136,995 

32,885 

502,721 

122,363 

38.049 

448,778 

24,706 

62.290 

40,266 

135.608 

217,302 

42,601 

11.496 

82,946 

58,691 

111,418 

166,632 

II.91S 


7,679,006 


6,409,206 


Debs 
Soc. 


1.399 
5,842 

28,659 

7,974 

5,113 

239 

3.747 

584 
6,400 

34,691 
13,476 
8,287 
12,420 
4.060 
2,538 
i,7S8 

2.3-!3 
lO,73i 
11.586 

14.527 
978 

15.431 
5,855 
3.524 
2.103 

1.299 
10,253 

38,451 

378 

2.421 

33,795 

21.734 
7.339 

33.913 
1,36s 
100 
2.846 
1.870 
7,870 
4,895 

•  I  •  ■ 

255 

14.177 

3.679 

28,170 

1.715 


420,830 


Chafm 
Proh. 


665 

1.194 
11.770 

5.559 
2.380 
670 
553 
1.059 
9,186 

29.343 
18,045 

9.837 
5.033 
5,887 

1,487 
3.302 

4.379 
16,974 
11,107 

4,231 
827 

5.179 

905 

4.934 

22,667 

1.553 
11.402 

2,632 

36.6^4 
1,016 

4.039 
300 

1.634 

802 
I, III 

4.700 

S.139 
11.572 

66 


252,683 


Gilhaus 
Soc.  L. 


608 


1,651 
643 


404 


1,018 
1.096 


boi 


196 
877 


720 


1,222 

183 


25 


314 


13,825 


Watson 
Pop. 

Hisgen 
Ind. 

1.568 

495 

1, 026 

289 

.... 

4.278 

.  . 

728 

.... 

30 

1.946 

i.3S6 

16.969 

77 

.... 

119 

633 

7.709 

1,193 

514 

261 

404 

.... 

68 

333 

200 

.  .  . 

82 

701 

48s 

19.230 

74a 

.  .  . 

426 

i.-i76 

■  •  ■  • 

1.16s 

407 

.... 

481 

436 

584 

a.922 

.... 

35.817 

.... 

43 

163 

475 

1    412 

24s 

1 

289 

1,057 

1.105 

43  ■ 

88 

1. 08 1 

332 

•  •  ■ . 

•  •  *  ■ 

87 

.... 

804 

105 

SI 



249 

•  •  ■  « 

46 

•  •  ff  • 

28,131 

«  •  •  • 

64 

83.562 

iiao 
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Electoral  Vote 

Popular  Vote* 

oiate 

Wilson 
Dem. 

Roosevelt 
Prog. 

Taft 
Rep. 

Wilson 
Dem. 

Roosevelt 
Prog. 

Taft 
Rep. 

Debs 
Soc. 

Chafin 
Proh. 

Reimer 
Soc.L. 

Alabama     .... 

12 

82,440 

22,680 

9.730 

3.029 

■    »  •  • 

Arizona 

3 

10,324 

6,949 

3,021 

3.163 

a6s 

•    •  •  • 

Arkansas 

9 

68.838 

21,673 

24*467 

8.153 

898 

«   •  «  • 

California   . 

, 

2 

II 

283.436 

283,610 

3,914 

79.201 

23.336 

•      a     •      > 

Colorado 

6 

114,321 

72.306 

58.386 

16,418 

S.063 

475 

Connecticut 

7 

74.614 

34.143 

68,099 

10,078 

2.068 

X,26o 

Delaware    . 

3 

22,631 

8,886 

15,997 

S56 

623 

•     ■    ■    ■ 

Florida  . 

6 

36,417 

4,535 

4.279 

4.806 

1,854 

. .  . 

Georgia 

14 

93.171 

22,010 

S.190 

1.028 

147 

.  . . 

Idaho 

4 

33.921 

2^,527 

32,810 

11.960 

1,537 

.... 

Illinois  .     . 

29 

405.048 

386,478 

253,593 

81.278 

15.710 

4.006 

Indiana 

«S 

275.357 

166,124 

142,850 

35.464 

18.46s 

2. 86 1 

Iowa      .     . 

13 

185.376 

161.783 

119.81X 

15.914 

8.437 

.... 

Kansas  . 

10 

143 .670 

120,123 

74,844 

26.807 

>   •  >  •  • 

.... 

Kentucky   . 

13 

219,584 

102.766 

11S.512 

11,647 

3.233 

956 

Louisiana    . 

10 

61.035 

9.323 

3,834 

5.249 

..... 

•    >  •   • 

Maine    .     . 

6 

SI.II3 

48.493 

26.545 

2.541 

945 

Maryland   . 

8 

X12.674 

57.7S6 

54.956 

3.996 

2.244 

322 

Massachusetts 

18 

173.408 

142,228 

155. 948 

X2.616 

2.754 

1.102 

Michigan    . 

•   ■ 

15 

150.751 

214.584 

152.244 

23,211 

5.934 

1.252 

Minnesota  . 

•  • 

12 

106.426 

125.856 

64.334 

_  27,505 

7,8.S6 

2.212 

Mississippi . 

xo 

57,164 

3.627 

1,511 

2,017 

■     •    •    • 

Missouri 

18 

330,947 

123,111 

207,4QO 

28,145 

S.380 

1.778 

Montana 

4 

28,230 

22.448 

18,404 

10,828 

.... 

Nebraska    . 

8 

109,008 

72.6S9 

54.216 

10.185 

.     .  . 

Nevada       .     . 

3 

■  ■ 

7.986 

5.605 

3.190 

3.313 

New  Hampshire 

e 

4 

34.724 

17.794 

32,927 

1.081 

535 

.... 

New  Jersey 

14 

' 

178,28^ 

145,410 

88.83s 

15. 801 

2,878 

X,32l 

New  Mexico 

3 

20.437 

8.347 

17,733 

2.859 

•     ■    •    • 

New  York  .     . 

45 

655.475 

390.021 

455.428 

63.381 

19,427 

4.251 

North  Carolina 

12 

144,507 

69,130 

29.139 

1.025 

117 

■     •    ■    • 

North  Dakota . 

S 

- 

29.555 

25.726 

23.090 

6,966 

1,243 

«     •    •    • 

Ohio.     .     .     . 

24 

. 

423.152 

229,327 

277,066 

89.930 

11.459 

2.623 

Oklahoma  .     . 

10 

119.156 

90.786 

42.262 

2.185 

.     .  . 

Oregon  .     .     . 

5 

47.064 

37.600 

34.673 

13.343 

4.360 

•     •    ■    - 

Pennsylvania   . 

• . 

33 

395.619 

447,426 

273.305 

80.91s 

19.533 

70^ 

RhodelsUnd  . 

5 

30.412 

16.87S 

27.703 

2,049 

616 

236 

South  Carolina 

9 

48.355 

1.293 

536 

164 

.     . 

South  Dakota  . 

«    ■ 

5 

48.9S2 

58.811 

4.662 

3.910 

•    • 

Tennessee   .     . 

12 

130.335 

53.725 

59.444 

3.492 

825 

.    . 

Texas    .     . 

20 

22I.43S 

26.740 

28.913 

25.472 

1,738 

442 

Utah      .     . 

.  . 

4 

36.570 

24,174 

42,100 

9.023 

sog 

Vermont 

•     • 

4 

15,354 

22.073 

23.305 

928 

1.154 

•      «     a     a 

Virginia.     . 

12 

90.332 

21.777 

23.288 

820 

709 

50 

Washington 

.  . 

7 

• 

86,84P 

ii3.6i>3 

70.445 

40,134 

9,8eo 

1372 

West  Virginia 

■ 

8 

- 

113.046 

78,819 

56.667 

15.336 

4.534 

•     ■   «     • 

Wisconsin   . 

13 

1 

• 

164.228 

63,460 

130.69s 

33.481 

8.526 

522 

Wyoming    . 

3 

• 

IS. 3 10 

9.232 

14560 

2,760 

434 

.... 

Total 

41S       1         88 

8 

6.286.087 

4.125.804 

3.475.813 

895.892 

200.772 

38.814 

*  The  popular  vote  here  given  is  only  approximately  correct  for  certain  states  and  therefore  for  the  total. 


Index 


[IfoU.—The  dates  pven  I, 


t,  c.  G..  S5 

Abdcrhtkkn.  E..  123 
Abdul    Buuid    II,     1034, 

1153.  Nov  3  '13.  (Jawcl 

■ale)  Nov  27  '12 
AbdtttUii  PuhB,  2S.  IISS 
Atxlui  RuhiiD,  July  30  '12 
AbendanDD  eipedition,  BS 
AtieokuU,  Nil-,  eSO 
AI^TCruDiby, lion.  J..  189 
AL-cnUn.  WbI«,  661 
AbcnlHO.  Scot.,  &SS,  (M>- 

chHrC>tb«ln]),2S2 
— ,  Ids.,  7B8 
— ,  a.  D»k.,  908,  907 


Abiiko.  S'ved.,  iilO 
Abnaka  rue,  3&3 
Aborigiiwa,  153.  161 
Abor  tribe.  lO!.  Sll,  Mi 

31  '11,  Ap  10 '11 
^bruiii,  It..  1042.  1013 
Abu  Simbel,  Esy ,  263 
Abydix.  Ec.,  2G0 
AbyHnii^/BSS,  Mi 


i,M^  15-11 

\upuico,  aUL.  138 
\cBmiDii.  Gr..  ZTS 
Ac»Hionoiit)>.  311,  i76 

ftceuine,  *0B  " 

^cetylcDf  (u.  385. 40S.  4 1 2 

KrlifKiB.  E.  d..  359 

«L-idb]uTiiuohiDi^.S54 
\tVfn,  B.  St.  Jubu.  304 


Acyl  (SuIUd),  lOOS 
Ach.  Okla..  SVI 
A.laBu<>r,Turk.A*., 
Adam.  J.,  219.  231 
■■AdiiniBwle,"Oot8C 
Adanu.  Atva,  7M 
— ,  F.  D..  107 
— .  H„  249 
—  W.  S.,fl3 
AdaniB  co.  Ida..  7W 


AdKirption.  \7t 

AduJtery,  325 
AdventlBay.  Ant. 
Adviao^-  Inuwhal 
Ap  «  '12 

Aegcau  civiliaUi 

ly'2fi  '12 


Lere^al.''6auDlj  9Ee.SM 

Lena!  Nariaatum  Aot, 
1911.  92 

kerolitti  'mcus  appUuion, 

taronautical  map*.  IM 

-  ubaervatopy.  Ill 

Lannautiu.  339,  <G9, 
(aaiiaJ  poet)  Mai  14, 
S^P  9  '1^  (Britiab  Royal 
Fly  IDC  Coim)   July   2e 

(AltrlchUi) 


•hip)May4'lI.(AaUay) 
eep21'12,{Badel)Julye 
'12:  (Bayo)  Ju(»27'12, 
(Beiiabarth  A  Laua)  Ort 
19  '12,  (Beuo^May  25 
'11.  (Bercer  and  Zung- 
baana)  Sap  21  '12,  '"-- 
nard)  Mar  ID  '12; 


^i.t- 


jCanmull)  Sep  17  '11, 
(Campbali)  Auc  3  '12. 
(CHlcUane)  Bep  23  '11. 
{Chandaniar]  Aug  28 
'11,  (Cbotaid)  Sap  12 
■II,  (Oark.  Mrs.)  June 

18  '12.  (Decrocc)  Nov  26 
•II,  (de  GmiUy)  Sap  2 
'11,  <de  Villa  d'Avray) 
Ap  19  '12.  (DouKi)  June 

19  '12.  (buboii  and 
Paignam)  June  19  '12, 
(Ehrmann)  June  23  '12. 
lEneelhardt]  Sap  29 'U, 
^Elicnna)  June  26  '12, 
(Eyring)  Sap  9  "ll,  (Fal- 
kenbavD)  Juue  21  '12, 
(Frmck)  Au«  13  '12, 
(Fisehei  and  Ku^er) 
July  27  '12,  (Fiabar  and 
MaKD)  May  13  '12. 
(Fray)  Nov  22 '13  (Fne- 
ble'  Sep  I  '11,  (Gamma 
ainhip)  Sep  ia  '12, 
(ppriDke  and  Btielec) 
Oa[21  '12,  (Gill)  Sep  14 

'12,  (Gt*y,  " 
8  '12.  (HaL... 
30  '12,  (Hami 
WynpiM-Stuart)  oep  n 
■12,  (Hatdwicke)  Deo  IS 
'13.  (HaielburaDJunell 
'12,  (Hitdebrandt  bal- 
looaj  Jan1e'II.([Iotch- 
kiH  and  Beltington)  Sep 
10  '12,  (Hubert)  Sep  I' 
'II,  (kaakafl)  Aug  2(. 
'12,  {Krarney)  Dee  IS 
'12.  (KimmarllDg  and 
Toumat)  June  9  '12, 
{Konic,  Juna  30  '12, 
(Ijtour)  Oec  Sa  '12. 
(Laurent)  Nov  23  ■12, 
(UwienreJ  Deo  19  ;I2. 

■11,  (Lonsnam  Sap  2S 
'12.(LoraineandWil«>n> 


Deo3'11,  ISevi; 


•«S 


("  Ttanaatlanlia  " 


Ap  29  '12.  (Vempi) 
17'12,  (Viaaaur)  Juiw  = 
■12.  (Vrarin)  Hep  26  '12, 
fW.I*l    June     11     '12, 
«Uii  ainhip)  June 


is  '12. 
-.  Cniia-elunne]  flight : 
(CnHUbea)  May  21  '1! 
(Hamei)  Ap  2 '  12.  IQuim- 
by,  MiaiJ  Ap  16  '12: 
Oordoa-BeDcett  Cup 
July  1  '11.  Oc  -  ■■■ 
Nov23'l"   "- 


;H>D 


hydnplaae  fiighte:  Aug 
tf'12,  Aug  26^12.  Sep  i 
■12.  Dae  22 '12;  military 
(Hendon)  May  12  -H, 
(France  I  France  13h; 
naval  *&.  MTy  22  '11; 
night  flying  Sep  70  ^12; 
raoea  (Gt.  Bntain  cir- 
cuit) July  22-11,  July  26 
■II.  (BerIiit-Visana)Juno 
g    '12.    Juna    10    '12, 

Smoldandi  -  Brighton) 
ay  e  '11.  (Chicago) 
Bap  9  '12.  (kuropeao  cir- 
cuit) Juna  IS'll.  July  3 
■11.  July  0  '11.  July  7 
•II,  ("Derby,"  aerial) 
Juna  8  '12,  ('-Derby." 
Prenah)  June  16  -12, 
Juna  IT  ■12.  iXttw  York- 
Phlladelnhia)  Aug  S  'II. 
(Pari»MAdnd)  May  26 
'11.  (Paris-Kome)  May 
Sl'll.  (Royal  Ae» Club 
balloon)  June  22  '12. 
(StuWgan-Moacow)  Nov 
1  '12;  records  (Atwood) 
Aug  25  'U.  (Bagne)  June 
6^11,  (6ienwme  and 
""mpelaiayer)  Nov  14 
.   (Blaechke;    heifht) 


•  0}  Evenii,"  pp.  v-xliti. 

Tunis-Slolly)  Det  IB  '12, 

globe:     long    distance] 
ee   M    '11,    (Hairker) 
Oct  24  '12^  (Honeywoll: 

MlSep 

,  -^12 -11. 

^revolt:  height)  Dec  3 
'11,  ISalmet;  height) 
Nov    i»    '11.     (Salmct: 

aabuteau^    epeod)   Feb 
'12.  iy«driii»:  ipeod) 

latophor  apparatiii.  B84     , 
Ueohyius,  220 
llghaniitaii.    611,    (Khaat 
riling)  May  2.  June  13. 

Alognakial.,  Alak..  93S 
AlncaD  eiploratioD.  103 
AgBds  (king),  *M  Akkad 
Agadit,  Mol.,  2,  S7,   154, 

165 
Aga  Khan,  Feb  9  'II 
Aaamtmnm.  220 
Aganoor.  Vitloria.  101 
Agiea.  F.  A..  874 
Agra.  Ind..  B12,  023 
Agram  trial,  961 
Agrarian  crime.  601 
Agflcullural  credit,   (C.3.) 

726.  (FhUippinca)  948 


of.  1043,  Mav  14 '11 
Aguadilln,  P.  H.,  B51 
Aiuilaa.  General,  laS 

Ahikir,  266 

A  hlefeldt-Uiurvig,    Count, 

Ahlgren  (wrealler),  473 
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Air  gas,  408 
Air.T*woftha,(l2 

Aitia.  219,  224 
Aitken,  C,  Feb  3  '11 
Ail  YuMi,  1107 
Aii-la-Chapelle,  Gar. 
Aiyar.  P,  R,  Sivantan 
— ,  V.  Kiiehnanrami 

620 
Aimer.  India.  613 
AVb-GuwIui,  1163 
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737,  Deo  4  '11.  (Cunxung- 
baia  4ilaiznfl)  Aug  29  '12, 
(fur)  431.  denature) 
July  24  '12 

AJbft.  D'.  1052.  Oot  9  '12 

Albania:  (autonomy)  6,  7, 
(finanoe)  76,  (iodepend- 
ence)  Nov  28  '12,  (racial 
division)  7.  (revolt  190D) 
1154,  (revolt  of  Malts- 
aori)  1157,  Ap  7,  June  3. 
Aug  3  '11.  (revolt  1912) 
1031.  1160,  Sep  24  *12. 
(Salonika  conferenoe) 
Aug  20  '12,  Cinquiry) 
July  27-8  '12,  (Young 
Turk8)_1030. 1153 

Albano.  E.  T..  123 

Albany.  Ga.,  794,  796     . 

— ,  N.  Y.,  868, 869.  (thide) 
724,  (capitol  burnt)  873, 
Mar  29  '12,  (Schuyler 
mansion  bought)  871 

—,  Ore,,  891 

— ,  S,,Af..707.711      . 

Albarracin,  Sp.,  158 

Albee,  Mrs.,  253 

Albert  I.  (Belgium),  967 

— ,  I.  (Monaco).  1104,  Jan 
7 '11:  Jan  23 '12 

Alberta,  Can..  663,  665 

Albert  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, 415 

Albertf.A.,  984,  986 

Albert  Nyanza  railway,  645 

Albert  Lea,  Minn..  839 

Albright,  V.  E.,  195 

—  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  249 
Albuera  centenary,  May  16 

'12 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  865 
AlcaenB.  220 

Alcasar.  Mor..  1107,  1139 
Alcock.  B.,  May  7 '12 
Aloohol  consumption,  1171 

—  fuel,  349 
Alcorta.  Jose  F.,  1067 
Alcott,  Louisa  Mm.835 
AldrichjChester  H.,  853 
— ,  N.  W.,  726,  903,  Oct  19 

•11 
Alechin,  455 
Alencon.  Duo  d',  1003 
Aleppo,  1150 
Alessio.  32.  Nov  18  '12 
Aleutian  lalands,  938 
Alexander.  Boyd,  538 ' 
— ,  Sir  George,  230 
— ,J.  W.,Ap27.'ll 
— ,  S.,  291 

— ,  Archbp.  WilUam,  539 
Alexander  I  Land.  99 
Alexandra,  Queen,  479 
Alexandretta.  1150 
Alexandria,  £gy„  990 
— ,  La..  817.  818 
— .  Va..  921.  922.  724 
Alexandrine,  Queen,  986 
Alexeinko.  1129 
Alexis.  (Tsaievitch).  1133 
Alfaro,   Gen.   £Ioy.    1083. 

Jan  29 '11 
Alfonso  XIII  (Spain}.  1136. 

1139.  Jan  5,  15 'li 
Algeciras,  Act  of,  2 
Alger,  RusseU  A.,  889 
Algeria,  1005.  994;  (Green- 
wich time)  Mar  10  '11 
All  bin  Hamua,  645 
All  Danish.  Aug  25 '12 

—  Dinas,  991 
Alice,  Tex..  913 

Alien  immigration,  823 

—  labour,  770 
Aligarb  oollege,  607 
AUcaloads,  123 
AHi^bad,  613 
An-BritSsh  Pacific  Cable,  82 
Ailchin,  Sip  W.  H.,  649 


Alleghany  Co..  Md..  826 
Alleghany  College.  898 
Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  897 
Allegheny  Observatory,  898 
Allen.  J.,  702 
— .  R.  J.,  138 
Alien  pariah.  La.,  819 
Allcntown,  Pa.,  896,  897 
Allgood,  Sara.  228 
Alliance,  O.,  882 
Alligator  creek.  S.  C.  904 
Alloy,  391,  392 

—  Reiadarch.  393 
AJma-Tadema,  Sir  L.,  545; 

July  5 '12 
Almeida.  C,  1121;  Jan  12 

•11 
— ,  Fialho  d',  216 
— ,  Fortunato  d',  217 
Almcido,    Dom    JoSo    d', 

July  27  '12 
Alor  Star  (school),  634 
Alpena,  Mich.,  836 
Alpera,  Sp.,  158       • 
Alpha  rays,  1 19 
Alpine  co.,  Cal.,  776 
Alsace-Lorraine,  1006, 1009, 

1018:  Jan  28  'll 
"Alsatian."  346 
Alsberg,  C.  L.,  738.  Deo  16 

•12 
Aisop  claim,  1075,  July  5 

'11 
Altamina,  Sp.,  157 
Altberg  Pressure   Appara- 
tus, 118 
Altcar,  456 
Altenburg,  1009 
Altendorf,  301 
Altofts  colliery,  383 
Alton,  lU.,  800,  803 
Altona,  Ger..  1Q09 
Altoona,  Pa.,896 
Altriohter,  Lieut.,   Nov    6 

•12 
Aluminium,  360,  392 
Aluminium-zinc,  394 
Alves,  Dr.  R.,  1073 
Alwar,  613 
Amadeh,  263 
Amador  City,  CaL,  775 
Amana,  Asia  M.,  267 
Amanus  Mts.i  1150 
Amapal^,  1086, 1097. 
Amastris,  1151 
Amazon  Rubber  Co.,  1096 
Amblypods,  135 
Amcglio,  Gen.,  24,  July  25 

•12 
Amelung.  Dr.  W.,  280 
Amenemhat  lit.,  262 
Amenhotepin..  263 
American  Exploration..  103 

—  Federation  of  Labor,  742 

—  Fork,  Utah,  916 

—  Qeog.  Society,  105 

—  literature,  2Q0 

—  painting  i^od  sculpture, 
246 

—  School,  Athens,  275 
American    Sugar    Refining 

Co.,  Dec  5  '12 

—  Tobacco  Co.,  736,  Nov  8 
•11 

Americus,  Ga.,  794 
Amery,  L.  S.,  M.P.,  4^0, 

516 
Ames,  E.  8.,  161 
Ames,  W.,  232 
Amette.  Card.,  313 
Amherst    College,    Mass., 

832,  730 
Ammianus       MarceHinus, 

220 
AmmoUj  Temple  of,  263 
Ammoma,  413 
Ammons,  Elias  M.,  784 
Ammunition,  372 
Amphlett,  E.  M.,  460 


Ampthill,  Banm,  489 
Amritsar,  613 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  868 
Amundsen.  R.,  100.  Apr  19 

'11,  Mar  7 '12 
Amygdaloid  tools.  156 
Amyntaa  III..  278 
AnHoonda.  Mont..  849 
Anacosta  Flats,  D.  C,  791 
Analytical  Chemistry,  127 
Anand  Marriage  Act.  021 
Anaphylaxis,  168 
Anath-Bethel.  266 
Anatolian    Railway    Com-i 

pany,  1151 
Ancient  Monuments,  338 
Ancon,  Pan.,  945 
Andaman  Is.,  152 
Andersen,  C,  470 
— .  Prof,  v.,  213 
Andersen-Nexd,  M.,  213 
Anderson,  A.,  602 
— ,  Carl  Carey,  887 
— ,  C.  397 
— ,  Charies  ?.,  732 
— ,  G.  R.  L.,  462 
—,  Lara,  835,  Aug  12  '11. 

Nov  14  '12 
Andarstm,  Ind.,  805 
— .  S.  C.  904 
Andes  Mts.,  104 
Andr^,  R.,  1023 
Andrew,  A.  P.,  Jufy  8  '12 
Andreyeff,  Leon,  218,  219 
Andros  Is,.  662,  218,  219 
Angeli.  Diego,  209 
Angelieo.  Fra,  Nov  20,  24 

•11 
Angelller,  Auguste,  J0Q3 
Angiosperms,  145 
Anglican  CHiurch  Congnaa, 

Oct  3 '11 

—  House  of  Convocatbn, 
May  4  '11 

Angling,  449 

Anglo-American  Arbitra- 
tion Treaty.  66,  May  17, 
July  19,  Aug  2 '11,  (For. 
eign  relations  Commit- 
tee) Aug  5,  12,  15  '11; 
(Panama  Canal)  12, 
(Roosevelt's  (u>inion) 
May  18,  Dec  30  '11,  (Sen- 
ate's decision)  Jan  15, 
Mar  =  7  '12;  (Taffs 
speeches)  Sep  7, 16,  Dec 
'8,  18 '11 

—  American  Fisheries 
Treaty  (1912),  678 

—  American  PeacC  Cele- 
bration. 675;  Mar  18 '11. 
June  4  '12 

—  French  Agreement.  67, 
Nov  22  '11.  Nov  24  'll 

—  French  entente,  3 

—  French  Wireless  Co.,  84 

—  German  ChixMse  Loan 
1898,  976 

—  Germain  Congress,  Oct 
30  '12  ^^ 

—  German  Friendship  So- 
ciety, May  1  *11 

—  Japanese  Alliance,  1060, 
38,  May  5  '11,  July  13 
•11 

—  Latin  Exhibition  May 
25  12 

—  Mexican  Petroleum 
Products  Co.,  658 

—  Newfoundland  Develop- 
ment Co.,  679 

—  Russian  Agreement JJnly 
10  '12. 

—  Siamese  treaty  (1909), 
1134.633,634,635 

Angola,  1125 
Angora,  1181 

Angstrom  psniieKometer, 
112 


An^uiUa  I.,  664 
Animal   Xnduftij   Buvesn. 
BntaU,1072 

Animists,  603 

Anjuan  I.,  1006 

AnnapoUs,  Md.,  825.  Ap  IS 
'11,  May  4  '11 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich,.  836 

Anniston,  Ala.,  705,  766 

—.Sir  WiUiam.  488;  Feb 
15  '11.  (Divorce  <»tn- 
missioiO  325,  Nov  11  *12 

Ansonia,  Conn.,  785 

An4>ach,  P.,  460 

Ansteinsson.  O.  A.,  214 

Aatarotic  exploration,  99. 
Nov  20 '11 

Anthony,  D.  R.,  814 

Anthracite,  396 

Anthrax,  165 

Anthropoid,  137 

Anthropology,  (Cultural) 
155,  (Physical)  147 

Antigo,Wts..931 

Antigohus  Gonatas,  278 

Antigua,  654 

Antilles..  1007 

Antk-mihtariam,  1002 

Antimonite,  119 

Antimon}'  in  toys.  326 

Antink,  Margo,  211 

Antioch,  1151 

Anti-rolling  tanks,  349 

Anti-Saloon  League.  738 

Anti-Sufftiige  Iieague,  Dec 
14 '11 

Antitoxin,  167 

Anti-trust  laws:  see  Trust 
Question 

Antium,  girl  of  (statue), 
280 

Antivari,  1025 

Antonius,  Msgr.,  1133 

Antwerp,  966.  969 

Anuak  tribe.  990 

Apalachicola,  Fla.,  723 

—  bay,  792 

Ape,  136,  150 

Aphrqdisias.  Asia  M.,  281 

Aphrodite,  280 

Aphroditopolis,  224 

Appalachian  Forest  Re- 
serve Act,  Mar  I'll 

Appendicitis,  165 

^le,  141,  428 

Applegarth.  W.  R.,  462 

Appleton,  Wis.,  931.  934 

Apries.  263 

Apulia,  It.,  1050 

"Aquitania,"346 

Arabia,  102 

Arabi,  990,  Sep  21  '11 

Arad,  Hung..  957 

Aramaic  inscriptions,  265 

Arana,  Julio,  Dec  17  '12 

Aranjo,  Manuel  £.,  1097, 
Jan  10  '11 

Arbanitopoulos,  280 

Arber,  Edward,  545 

Arbitration,  industrial,  327 

— ,  international,  63.  67. 
739 

ArbucUe,  John,  751 

Arbothnot,  R.  W.  M.,  46S 

Arce.  Carkw.  1084 

— ,  M.  J..  1065 

Archaeology.  150, 156.  260: 
sM  Crete,  Ezypt.  etc. 

Archambault,  U..  670 

Archbald.  R.  W..  743,  July 
11, 29 '12,  Dec  3*12 

Archbntt,  394 

Archery,  450 

Archibald,  J.  P.,  196 

Architecture,  246,  (Ameri- 
can) 250,  (copyright) 
387,  (Waldstein  gift)  Not 
14  '11 

Archonta,  135 
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Arch  shipbuilding  ayatem. 
349 

Arctic  exploration,  101 

Arotowalu,  112 

Ardmore.  Okja.,  888.  891 

Arecibo.  P.  R.,  951 

Argenta,  Ark..  771 

Argentina.  1066,  (BraailiMl 
relationa)  1073.  (Centen- 
ary) 1075.  (dimute  with 
iW)  1051.  (electionB) 
Ap  7  '12.  (finance)  1062. 
1069.  (Italian  irnxnina- 
tion)  1043.  (Navy)  1066. 
44.  60.  (Paraguayan  n* 
lationa)  1098 

Argolid.  278 

Argos,  271 

Argyll,  Ducheflfl  of,  470 

— ,  Uuke  of,  478 

Arayle,  Scot.,  688 

Anas.  Qen.  J.  I..  M69 

Arica.  1095,  1076 

Arica  -  La  Pas  tailway, 
1076,  1071 

Aristophanes.  220 

Aristotle.  220.221,  296 

Arixona,  768,  (state)  Aug 
15,  19.  21  '11,  Feb  14 
*12.  (woman  aunrage)  90 

"Arisona."  1121 

Arkansas,  771 

*'  Arkansas,"  June  4  '18 

Arkansas  City.  802,  818 

Arkwright.  Dr.  J.  A.,  177 

"Arlansa."846 

Ariington.  Va..  921 

Arlisa.  Oeom,  282 

Armenian  Churoh.  Dee  23 
•12 

Armitage  Robinscmt  Dean, 
Mar  25 '11 

Armour  and  Co.,  Sep  5  '12 

Armoured  cruisers,  852.  47 

Armour-plate,  46,  361,  375 

Armsby.  Dr.  U.  P..  421 

Armstrong,  H.  E..  145 

— .  W.  W.,  457 

—  College.  Newcafltlst  685 

Armies..  36 

Army  Appropriation  Bill. 
U.S..  Feb  16.  June  13. 
July  2.  Aug  4  '12.  (cav- 
alry) Feb  9  42.  (Presi- 
dent's veto)  June  17  '12. 
(Maj.-Oen.  Wood)  May 
23,  June  10  '12 

Arnold.  E.  V.,  221 

— ,  H.  J..  784 

— ,  T.  W..  607 

Arnst.  R..  468.  July  29  '11 

Aroids,  145 

Arosemena.  Pablo.  1003 

Arrhythmia.  168 

Arriado,  Dr.  M..  1120,  Aug 
24^12 

Arrowroot.  667 

Arsenic  in  toys.  320 

Arshad-ed-Dowleh.  1117 

Art  Congress.  Oct  16  '12 

Artemis.  273 

Arthropods.  132 

Arthur  Dunn  Cup.  461 

Arthur  of  (Jounaught. 
Prince,  479,  Nov  10.  June 
8  '11.  (visit  to  Japan) 
Aug  26  '12 

Art  Institute,  Chicago,  248 

Artiodactyls,  135 

Artisans'  I^wetlinga.  580 

Artistic  Copyright.  336 

Art  sales.  (Bennet  oollec- 
tion)  Oct  4  *11,  (Car- 
cano)  May  80  '12.  (Doil- 
fus)  Mar  2,  May  20 '"12. 
(Douoet)  June  5  '12, 
(Dutch  Masters)  Not  9 
'12,  (Eflsex  Ring)  May  18 
•11.  (Farrer)  Mar  23 '12. 


(Gainsboroogh)  Mar  2 
'11.  (Hoe)  Feb  18  '11. 
Hoppner)  Ap  8  '11, 
Mabouae)  Aug  31  '11. 
Mathy)  Deo  18  '11. 
Mesxotints)  June  "26 
'12,  (Raebum)  May  10 
'11.  July  12  '12.  (Rem- 
brandt) May  3,  July  12 
'12.  (Rouart)  Deo  9  '12, 
(Roussel)  Mar  25  '12, 
(SeiUidre)  Mar  9  '11. 
(silver)  Mar  14.  Ap  7  41. 
Feb  14  *12.  (Taylor)  July 
1,  16  '12.  (Titian)  Mar 
2 '11.  (Weber)  Feb  20 '12, 
(Wertheimer)  May  8  '12 
Arts  and  Crafts.  252 
Aruwimi  Forest,  970 

—  river.  Ugan..  103 
Arvada,  Col..  784 

Arya  SamaJ,  603,  622.  628 
Asad-ul-Mulk.  1114 
Asbury  Park.  N.  J..  860    - 
Ascamiis.  A.,  Sep  23  '12 
Ascom^'cetes,  146 
Ascot  Gold  Cap,  June  16 

'11:  June  20 '12 
"As  d'Atout"  June  25  '11 
Ashan-Bethel.  266 
Ashanti.  647, 649,  650 
Ashby  St.  Ledgers,  Baron, 

488 
Ashe.  R.  W.  D.*  608,  June 

17 '11 
Ashevllle,  N.  C.  877 
Ashland.  Ky.,  815 
— .  Ore.,  891 
— ,  Wis.,  931 

—  Co.,  O..  883 
Ashuxsi.  Henry  P.,  771 
Ashmore.  S.  G.,  751 
Asia.  Ontral.  102 
AshUbula,  O..  882.  884 
Askern  main  ooUiery.  382 
Askwith.  Sir  O..  521.  Oct  10 

'11.  (degree)  June  26 '12 
Asmara,  Aby..  1049 
AspiUaga,  Sefior,  1096 
Asquith.      H.      H..      485; 
(Anglo-Am erioan   Ar- 
bitration Treaty)  Ap  28 
'11;  (Balkan  question)  6. 
517,  Nov  9  42;    (Bible 
tercentenary)  Mar  29 '  1 1 ; 
(Conmaons   disturbanee) 
614,  July  24  '11,  Jul^r  25 
'11;  (constitutional  erisis) 
493,  July  24 '11,  July  22 
'11,  July  21  '11,  May  6 
'11;  (Dublin  visit)     11, 
July    19    '12;    (electoral 
reform)  503,  Feb  9  '11: 
(Home  Rule)  607.  Oct  5 
'12.  Jul^  31  '12;  (sugar 
convention)    14.   Aug   7 
'12,  (Welsh  diaestabfish- 
ment).     May     15     *12, 
(woman    suffrage).     87, 
Nov  17  '11.  Sep  It  '11, 
May    6  "12;    (Imperial 
ConferenOe)  May  23  '11; 
(Imperial  Defence)  July 
25  42;   (railway  strike) 
523.  Aug  16  '11;  (single 
tax)  613 
Assam,  603,  613 
Assaut.  L'.  Feb  2  '12 
Asshit,  988 
Assmann.  R..  Ill 
Assuan,  Deo  23  '12 
Associations   Bill.    1138 
Assyria:  ««s  Babylonia 
Astley.  H.  J.  O..  Sep  21  '12 
Astley  Green  coUiery,  Man- 
chester. 381 
Aston.  W.  G.,  541 
Aston  Manor,  561 
Astor..  J.  J.,  751 


Astor.  W.  W..  488 

Astoria,  Ore.,  891,  724 

Astra-Torres  balloon,  342 

Astrographic  chart,  99 

Astronomy,  91,  (comets 
discovered)  Sep  24,  29, 
Deo  4  '11,  Sep  9,  Oct  19. 
Nov  4  '12,  tmooA  eclipse) 
Ap  1  '12,  (new  stars) 
Mar  15"12,  Jan  1  '11, 
(sun  eclipse)  Ap  17  '12 

Asturias,  Sp..  1137 

Atakpame,  1012 

Atcbafalaya  river,  La.,  May 
19 '12 

Atchison,  Kan.,  812 

Ater,  261 

Ateneo,  Manila,  949 

Athanasian  creed,  307 

Athena  (statue).  279,  280 

Athenry,  415 

Athens.  Ga..  794    ' 

— .Gr.,  1025.  1026.  1028. 
1020.  222.  275,  279 

Athletics.  451.  474,  (Oxf.  v 
Camb.)  Mar  25 '11.  Mar 
23 '12 

Athos  peninsula,  Nov  15 '  12 

Athy.  598.  599 

Atkmson.  E.  L.,  99 

Atlanta,  Ga..  794,  795.  796. 
(labour  convention)  Nov 
13 '11.  (trade)  723 

Atlantic  City.  860.  864, 
July  6  41,  July  12  *12 

Atlantic  Fisheries,  64 

AtlatUie  Monthly,  190 

Atlay.  J.  B.,  552 

Atmospheric  pressure,  100 

Atomic  heat,  116 

AtUr  of  roses,  1034 

Attleborough,  629,  832 

Atwood.  H.  N.,  Aug  25  '11 

Aube,  Fr..  Mar30'll 

Aubrey.  J..  194- 

Aubry.  Admiral  A.,  22,  25, 
Mar  4  '12 

Auburn.  Me..  822 

— .  N.  Y..  868 

Auckland.  699 

Aucoc,  Leon,  1003 

Auction  bridge,  454 

Audoux,  Marguerite,  206 

Auffenburg,  Gen.  von,  9, 
Deo  9 '12 

Augsburg,  1009 

Augusta,  Ark.,  774 

— ,  Ga.,  794,  796,  906, 
(strike  riots  )797 

— .  Me.,  822,  824 

Auguste,  Gen.  T.,  Aug  9  '12 

Aumonier.  J.,  539 

Aurignaeian  period,  167 

Aurora.  111.,  800.  801 

Aurora,  110.  112 

••Aurora,"  100 

Au  Sable  City.  July  12  '11 

Austen,  E.  E.,  132 

Austin.  Gen.  S.  F..  913 

Austin.  Minn.,  839 

— ,  Pa.,  900 

— .  Tex.,  912, 

Australia.  100,  (AngUean 
church)  310,  (compulsory 
servioe)  694,  July  1  '11: 
(finanoe)  73,  (Imperial 
defence)  Feb  21,  Mar  13, 
Ap  20,  Sep  6  '11,  <monop- 
olies)  Feb  28 '11,  (navy) 
61.  Aug  29  '11.  Aug  29 
'12.  (postage  reduction) 
Ap  25  '11,  (redistribution 
of  seats)  Aug  17  41. 
(referendum  returns)  Ap 
27  '11.  (trans-Australian 
railway)  Sep  14  '12, 
(wool  trade),  441 

Australian  I^iterature,  196 

Australian  Notes  Aot,  666 
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Austria-Hungai^,  953.  104; 
(anti-Hungarian  disturb- 
anoes)  Feb  26  '12.  (anti- 
militarism)  Nov  9  '12, 
(army)  36,  June  15,  26, 
Nov  8  '12;  (Balkan  poli- 
cy) 6,  7,  9,  Oct  8  '12; 
(blind)  301;  (Budapest 
riots)  May  24.  Sep  18. 
Nov  24  '12;  (coal  output) 
380 ;  (Croatmn  autonomy) 
Ap3  '12,  (elections)  June 
13.  20  41,  (emigration) 
714.  (Emperor's  birthday 
celebration)  Aug  17  '12, 
(Eucharistic  Mtngreaa) 
Sep  10  '12.  (finance)  Nov 
25.  47  '12.  (Franco-Ger- 
man agreement)  Dec  16 
'11,  ((Terman  Emperor's 
visit)  Mar  24  '11;  (Hun- 
garian Parliament  dis- 
order) June  10,  Sep  17 
'12.  (Hungarian  general 
strike)  May  23  '12,  (law) 
335.  (monuments,  proscr- 
vatfon)  283.  (navy)  44. 
48.49,50.  June  24 '11 

Austro-Hungarian  Bank. 
955 

Austrio  Languages,  164 

Autograph  sales.  May  3. 
Nov  18  '11 

Auto-inoculation,  170 

Automatic  pistol,  374;  rifle. 
373 

Avebury,  Baron,  489 

Avery  co.,  N.  C  878 

Aviation,  see  Aeronautics, 
^8ohool)878 

Avignon,  Fr.,  June  25  '11 

Avlona,  Turk.,  Dec  2.  6  '12 

Ayarragaray,  L.,  1069 

Aycock,  C.  B.,  879 

Aylesbury.  Bucks.,  309 

Ayora.  Sp.,  158 

Ayr.  688 

Ayres,  Col.  C,  217 

Ayrshire.  688,  590,  591 

Ayrton,  260 

Asariah,  Bishop  V.  S.,  310 

Ascarate,  Sefior,  1137 

Aserbaijan,  1113 

Asilians,  158 

Asot6bacter,  411 

Baal-worship,  265 

Baarlq,  Holl.,  1038 

BabaEski.  1151 

Babcock,  J.  W.,  170 

Babits.  Aus..  383 

Bablot.  465 

Baby  farming,  329 

Babylon.  N.Y.,  868 

Babylonia  and  Assyria,  256 

Baochae,  221 

Bachelor  tax,  1021 

Bacon,  Augustus  O.,  797. 
Dee  16  '12 

— .  Francis,  751 

— ,  Henry,  790 

— ,  Robert.  Feb  15 '12 

— .  Francis,  memorial.  June 
27  '12 

Bacon  Hole,  Wales.  157 

Baeteria.  146,  411 

Badel  (airman).  July  9  *12 

Baden.  1006,  1016,  1018 

Badeni,  Count,  965 

Badminton,  453 

Baerlein.  E.  M.,  471 

Baever,  A.  von,  118 

Baffin  Land,  Arct.,  101 

Baganda  tribe,  644,  645 

Bagchekeui,  Turk..  34,  Nov 
26  '12 

Bagche  Pass.  1150 

Bagdad.  1149.  1151 

—  railway,  1150,  1157, 
(Commons  debate)  Ma' 
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INDEX 


8.  11  '11,  (report)  June  7 
'12.  (Bilaat  Pasha's 
speecM  Jan  21  '11,  sec- 
tions July  27,  Deo  21  '12 

Bagher  Khan.  1113 

Bagne,  Lt.,  June  5  '11 

Ba«uio.  P.  I.,  d4S 

Bahamas,  662,  Aug  16  '12 

Bafaawalpur,  613 

Babia,  1072,  Jan  11  *12 

Bahr.  Hermann,  207 

Bajooi.  Rum..  1036 

Balima  railway,  1 1(^ 

Bailey.  Cyril,  220 

— .  D.  C,  784 

— ,  Joseph  W.,  015 

Bain,  G.  M.,  637 

Bainbridge,  Prof.  F.  A.»  177 

Baird.  H.  C.,  762 

Baisch,  E.,  116  • 

Baker,  F.  £.,  Ltd.,  365 

— ,  George  F..  873 

— ,  Harold,  M.P..  604, 
June  14  '12 

— ,  Newton  D.,  887 

— .  Sir  Richard  C.,  606 

Baker  City,  Ore..  881,  805 

—  University,  Kan.,  814 
Bakerian  Iiecture,  116 
Bakersfield,  Cal.,  774,  781 
Bakat,  Leon.  229 

Baku, 410 

Bakwena  tribe,  706 

Balashov.  128 

Balcarres,  Lord,  488 

Balch,  E.  S.,  101 

Baldwin,  Simeon  E.,  787 

Baldwin,  Kan.,  814 

Balfour.  A.  J.,.  M.P.,  488. 
501 ;  (Anf^o-American 
Arbitration)  Ap  28  '11, 
(Bacon  memorial)  June 
27  '12.  (Chamberlain 
celebration)  July  10  '11, 
(constitutional  crisis) 
403,  405,  May  11,  July 
24  '11.  Deo  3  '12;  (De- 
claration of  London) 
Juna  27  *11;  (eugenics) 
July  24  '12.  (Gi0ord 
lecturer)     Ap     22     '12, 

ihome  rule)  Nov  6  '11, 
une  13.  Oct  0  '12; 
(musical  congress)  May 
30 '  1 1 .  ( National  Society) 
Mar  23 '  1 1 ,  (Referendum) 
483,  400;  (syndicalism) 
Ap  30  '12;  (Welsh  dis- 
establishment) May  14 
'12 

—  of  Burleigh,  Baron,  489, 
483,  653;  Ap  11  '12 

Balkan  "  oonversationa*"  5; 
Aug  16  'i;2,  (Buohlau 
meeting)  Sep  7  '12, 
(France)  Aug  21  '12, 
(Germany)  Aug  17  '12, 
(Great  Britain)  Aug  10 
'12.  (Russia)  Sop  5 '12 

->  States,  5. 1024;  (alliance) 
1030;  (Berchtold'a  pol- 
icy) 950;  (militaiy,  in- 
fluence) 43;  (mobilisa- 
tion) 1031;  (peaoe  terms) 
9;  see  Greece,  Bulgaria^ 
Servia  etc. 

—  War,  27;  (cholera  out- 
break) Nov  15  '12; 
(financial  effect)  70.  78. 
80,  Oct  12  '12;  (foreign 
naval  guards)  Nov  18 '  12; 
(Holy  war  proclaimed) 
Nov  8.  '12:  (hostilities 
suspended)  Nov  15  '12, 
Nov  20 '  12;  see  aUo  Peace 
Conference 

Ball,  John,  462,  Juno  7 '12 
— .  Thomas.  761 
T^uUard,.Capt.  G.,  677 


Balleny  In.  99 

Ballinger.  R.  A.,  737,  Mar 

7  11 
BaUoon,  841.  (dirigible)  45. 

(in  exploration)  100«  Hi. 

(international  law)  55 
— gun,  372 
BaUoKt  Count  de  M.  de, 

107 
Ballot,  short,  in  U.  6.,  Tt5 
Ballyhaise.415 
Ballymena,  Q05 
"Balmoral  Castle,"  346 
BaHshik,  Quk.,  Oct  19  '12 
Baltimore.  Md.,  824,  825, 

826.    827.    (blind)    303, 

(Democratic  convention) 

749,  June  25.  July  2  '12. 

(negro   legislation)    828. 

Utevedores'  strike)  828  . 
Bsluchistan,  613 
Bamangwato.  707 
Qjimbooi  444 
Banbury.  Sir.  F.  Q.,  M;  P.. 

488- 
Bandar  MshaHtai,  632     • 
Bandeira,  Santos,  1120 
Bandolier  Kop.  705 
Banffy.  Baron,  966 
Bang,  H.  Y.,  212 
— .  Prof.  W.,  196 
Bangalore,  India,  613 
Banganapalle,  India,  614 
Bangkok.  1134 
Bangor,  Me.,  822,  (trade) 

723.  (fire)  Ap  30 '11 
— ,  Wales,  477,  586 
Bangwaketsi,  706 
Banister  v.  Thompson,  310, 

June  20  '12 
Banjaluka.  958 
Bankbead.  John  H.,  768 
Banking  money,  78 
Bankipur,  621 
Bank  rates,  79 
Bantam  championcdiip,  454 
Bantock,  Granville,  238 
Banyora  tribe,  644 
Baorhi,  1006 
Baptists,     (Wales)     306, 

(general)  819.  (U.S.)  733 
Baptist     World     Alliance 

Congress.  819 
Baraboo,  Wis.,  031 
Bar  and  bottle  law  (Mass.), 

834 
Baralong,  706 
Barbadoes.  658.  (workmen 

at  Panama).  946 
Barbarossa,  Dr..  1091 
Barber.  H.,  June  20  '11 
Barberton.  O..  887 
Barber  warp  machine,  44S 
Barboui,  Henri.  1003 
Barbuda,  W.  I..  654 
Barcelona.  1135 
Barclay.  Pres.  Arthur.  1108 
—,  Sir  G..  1114.  1116 
Barclay  fan,  381 
Barents  Sea  fiaheriee,  61 
Bari.  1042 

Barillas,  Gen.  Manuel,  1084 
Baring  Cross,  Ark.,  771 
Barium  sulphate,  128 
Barker,  Oranville.  229 
Barkley,  A.  W.,  817 
Barkow,  Dr..  100 
Barley.   144,   (U.K.)  562. 

(U.S.)  717,  (geneml)  1166 
Barlow,  Sir  Thomas,  115, 

179 
Barlow-Pope  theoiy,  125 
Barmen,  1009 
Barnard.  B.  £..  95 
— ,  Georgo  Grey,  249 
— ,  Kate,  890 
Barnardo,  Dr.  T.  J.,  329 
Barnes.  G.  N..  M.P.,  467 
— .  William.  Jr..  874 


Bamea,  W.  D.,  687 

BamsUble,  Mass..  723 
Baro,  Nig.,  651 
Buroda.  604,  614 
^-4  Gaekwar  of,  614,  Dec 

16,  17^21  '11 
Barof  a.  P.,  216 
Baroque  style,  246 
Barotae  tribe,  711    ' 
Barr,  Robert,  552 
Bana,  Francisco  L.  de  La, 
i  108S,  Mar  25.  May  25  *11 
Bbxracka  Act  (1890),  580 
Barranquilla,  1077 
Barte,  Vt.,  918 
Barron  river,  Ky.,  816 
Barrte,  Maurice,  202 
Barreto,  Monis.  217    ■ 
I  Barrett,  H.  Roper,  465 
Barrie,  Hugh,  Sep  21  '12 
— .  J.  M..^l 
Banon.  Sir  Harry,  699 
Barros,  Gaiha,  217 
Baitow-inrFumess,  560 
Bwry,  Bp.  Alfred.  538 
— .  E.,  468 
^.  Radmond,  601,  Aug  28 

'11 
Barnroiore,  Ethel,  232 
Barth,  A.  H.,  028 
Barthou,  liouis,  996 
Bartissvilfe,  Okla..  888.  891 
Bartlett,  Murray,  949 
Barton^  Clam,  751 
Barton.  Sir  Edmund.  687, 

693 
— .  Capt.  F.  R..  645 
Barutheres,  135 
Barsini,  Luigi.  209 
Basadre,  Enrique,  1095 
Baseball,  473,   (champion- 
ship) Oct  20  '11.  Oct  16 

•12 
Basel,  1143, 1144,  1147 
Bashford,  Dr.  £.  F.,  Juna 

14 '12 
Baahfortk,  Rev.  F.,  551 
Basilan  islaada,  P.  I..  950 
Basilieata,  It.,  1042, 1043 
Basri  Bey,  1160 
Bass,  Robert,  859 
Baasano.  It.,  1046 
Bass  camp,  Aris.,  769 
Bastar,  614 
Basutoland,  703.  706 
Bataille.  Henri.  233,  Nov 

26  '12 
Batonville.  Ark..  772 
Bath,  Me..  822,  723 
^,  Eng.,  560,  567.  579 
Bathoen,  706 
'^Bathtub  Trust."  Oct  13 

•11.  Nov  18  '12 
Bathurst,    Charles,    M^.. 

488 
Bathurst,  Gam..  648 
Baton  Rouge.  La..  817,  818 
Batten^  F.  E.,  172 
Battenberg.  Princass  Henry 

of,  479 
— ,  Prince  Louis  of,  678 
Battle  Creek,  Mioh.,  836 

—  oruiaers,  46,  47 
Bataeships,  44 
Bauohi.  Nig..  051 
Bauer,  Carainal,  313 
Baumann,  E.,  204 
Baur.  E..  140 

Bavaria,  1008,  1009,  1011, 
(elections,  1912)  1021, 
(monuments)  283 

—  Luitpold,  Prmoa  Regent 
of,  1021,Ap4'll,Decl2 
•12 

BazlBV,  Ga.,  796 

Bay  (5ity.  Micfa..  836.  839 

Baykoff,  304 

Bayley,  Sir  Charles.  614 

Baynes,  D.  L.  H..  642 


Baynton,  BailMwa,  197 
Bayo,  Capt.,  June  27  '12 
Bay  of  Islaiids,  679 
Bayonne.  N.  J.,  860,  863 
Baain,  Rmi4,  204 
Beachey,  Lincoln.  Aug  .*>  '1 1 
Beaconsfield,  8.  Af.,  703 
Beal  Law  (Ohio).  885 
Beale,  C.  G..  623,  585 
Bean,  R.  B.,  154 
Beardmore  it  Co,,  Ltd..  355 
BeardmoTO    glaoier.     Ant- 

arot..  100 
Bear  I.,  Aret.,  102 
Beatrice,  Neb.,  852,  853 
Beauchamp.  Earl.  488 
Beaud6,  Pdrc.  199 
Beaufort,  N.  C.  878 
— ,  S.  C,  724 
Beaufoy  Shakemeans,  July 

16 '12 
Beaumont,  Andr6, 343. 452, 

453,  May  81,  July  7  '11, 

A«g9  '12 
Bcaiunont,  Tex,  912,  913 
Beaunier.  Andr6,  203,  233 
Beaupr4,  Arthur  M..  Aug 

12^11 
Beaare^ard  parish.  La.,  819 
BeauvDir,  Mim^  845 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  931 
Bebel,  F.  August,  Sep  10 

•IX 
Beohwanaland,    702,    703, 

706 
Becke,  Louis  (d.  1013).  1^ 
Becker,  Police-Lt.  C.  74.'i. 

876.   July  20.  Aug  2a 

Gal  7 '12 
Becquerelj  E!dmond,  120 

—  memorial  lecture  (1912), 
115 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  495 
Bedford    Colloge,     Lond., 
585,  Feb  7  '12 

—  Reformatory  (N.  Y.). 
873 

Bee  disease,  180,  430 

Becby,  G.  8.,  Dec  0  '12 

Beecham,  Thomas,  240 

Beeeher.  W.  J..  752 

Beef  trust,  U.S.,  Mar  26, 
June  17,  July  20  *12 

Bee-keeping.  429,  130 

Beer^  1171 

Beenngen  oolliery,  Belg., 
381 

Beemaert,  Augusta.  069 

Beeston.  William,  194 

Bceston,  Notts.,  567 

Begas,  Relahold,  1022 

Begbie,  Harold.  189 

Begouen.  Oomte  da.  158 

Behaine,  R.,  202 

Behar  and  Orissa,  614.  47S 

Behistun  inscription,  266 

Bchrman,  Martin,  820 

Beijerinok,  411 

Boira  railway,  705.  646, 
1125 

Beirut.  Turk.  As.,  24,  1151 

Beissbarth.  Lt.,  Oct  19  '12 

Bett-eI-Mal»  661 

Belait.  628 

Bdasoo,  D.,  232 

Belem,  Port..  1120 

Belfast,  Ire.,  595.  601;  (ex- 
Ution)  698,  (Chamber  of 
Commeres  dopatation) 
Jttiv  10  •13,  (Queen's 
Unnrarsity)  <KI2,  (riot 
efaarges)  Notv  4,  7  '12, 
(Mr.  W.  Churchill's 
speech)  510 

—,  M«„  723 

BeUleld,  H.  C,  644,  July 
16 '12 

Belgian  Congo,  969,  Nov 
21  'U 


Beloiui  Lilcnture.  Ill 
—  louB  (Chiiu)  D7e.  Oct  3 

■12 
BclshiDi.  9M.  (bulk)  SO. 

^Und^      ,301,       (Dutch 

(v  lection  ISID)  3 12! 
(igt2)31«.  JuihZ-4'12, 
ILatin-AiHricui  tmlc) 
1064,  <l»r)  336.  (Mddu- 
menta)  2M 
BsLitrule.  10S7. 274 


— .  Hir  llHketh,  6» 

— ,  H.  J.,  234 

— ,  Dr.  Robert.  JmM  li  '12 

—.Theodore  A.,  779 

fif  Ua  Csniu.  230 
Bcllaire,  O.    SS3 

Bellevue.'KyV.  HIS 
BvllEw,  aunld  Kytl*,  MI 
BoUiOBbus,     Wuh.,    921, 

Bclllglmnd.  N(d.,  670 
Bella.  Mxr.  M(id<Id(,  1128 
Bcllac.  B.,1V1 

Belloaoi.  a..30B 
BcUowa,  OBon*.  240 
Beloit.  WiL.  OSl 
BeltTu.  FnndKO.  Mu  1 

'11 
Br-liaville.  Md.,  828 
B<;miilJI.  MlDD.,  830 
Bcnsrea,  SI  4. 607 
HeuvcDU.  Jacinto.  SIS 
Bend^l.  ErnMl,  238 
Bonelli.  209 
B«iiei-Merciecuii,37S 
BeIiaBl.S14.47H.eoe 
— .  Euuni,  B18,  003 
Ben»ii,Trip..Nov38  'll. 

MBrl3'l2.22.23.24 


tonlwr  SenwDB,  629 
Jcnn,  W.  W..TIll.P.,4a7 
BoDDBt  CDlieetioD.  Oet  4  'II 
Dennett,  Arnold,  188.  330, 


— .RobertH..Febl4 
—.  Writer.  MnyJS'l 

Bent,  Thomu,  ess 

Henloo,  OuyP..  920 

— ,    Joel,  752 

Benton.  Ark..  774 

Benn'oe.  iW 

Bepin  Chudrm  Pal.  Oct  6 

BcrHDe.  33.  IISI,  S,  Aug  14, 


^erl^D  relatiniu)  Mb' 
33,  25  '12.  Hep  7  'IS 

BercB.  23 

BerembBUg.  S2B 

B-r^flford,  Lord  Cbnrle. 
4S8.Feb9'll.Sep£li'r 

Be'rs,  Siiurd.  985 

BcTccn,  1110 

Berier.  Lieut..  Sep  21  '12 

— ,  Victor  L..  742,  935 


Bn^^t.  auBh,  233,  33«. 
'     11 '12.  Oct  23 '12 


«n.  Khnw.  086 
I.  L«oa.  Jan  1  '11 

Berry,  R.  J.  A..  153 

— .  W.  H„  S99 

'^n?   '"trioity"   ■yalei 


vick.  GS8 
iBnvsl.  Paul,     , 
[tudoU.  33r 


INDEX 

Billino.  Mod 


r.attiF    ■    ■ 
[lev.  Cal.. 
«IUnr« 
ierun.  Can..  660 
-,  Ger..  100».  1011,  lOH 
lots.     1022,     <{»iBDDii 
euidemio)  DmST'II 
-.V.  U..  857 


Biilianli,  453 
tiUingbunt.  O.  E..  1096 

laioreiehanie,  3.10 

lillol,  CkrdiMl.  313 

lUoii.  Miga..  843 

linabiUD,  HeniT  H..  900 

-TBiram,  103 
Bingham.  Uub,  916,  018 

=  :„.. ^  N.  Y-.Bes 

„  _ —  Zoology.  12s 

Biplane,  343 

Birch,    Cri^   A  Co.,    tee 
'"^riip  loBD 
i.  Chariea  B.,  S38 

i  lile  prolsotion.  1042 

BirkbeekBBuk.Jiuie8,  13.    I 

17 '11 
BirkeUnd-Eyds   Co.,   S 


Beaaenw 


.Ala. 


a,  766 


BeUncourt.  Jiillo.  l'oT9 
Betelceui.  OS 
"othmann-HollWBB.   Tbeo- 

bald  v..  laiS,  1U22,  2,  3, 

8,  Sep  7  '12 
-ethnal  Qr«n.  July  29  'I  I 
Bethune.  MulorGin.  E.  C, 

Ap36'12 

ittina,  124,  778.  S09.  905 

ittington.  Lieut  C,  Sep 

10  T2 
Bettolo,  Admiral,  1050 
Beveridie.  Albert  J    *IW 
BeyonTaen.  C.  F. 


_.,  Not  9 '12 
r,  614 


Bi«en,  R.  H.,  138.  413 
Bigclow.  John,  201.  761 
Bigge,  air  W.  A.  (Jelby,  H 
Bigglenrade,  417 
Big  Heart.  Okla.,  Ap  12  '1 
RlEaner,  615 


BlaHhke,  Liout.,  June 


liau  laa,  407 

lleaebJng,  438 
Jle.se.  Colemui  L..  901 
BW ki—""    fi.    'W>6 


■,  Eng.,    559,    567, 


iirt,  Lt.-Col.,  178 
lirtli     rate,      1165. 
(Franco)  992.  (Ne 
land)  099,  (U.K.) 


—  Acchipeluo,  1012 
Bianell,  Cal7r775 
"liHing.  F.  von,  279 
ianolBll.  1060 


"Blue  Bky"  law,  S94 
"'— incr,  Prol..  333 
t,  W.  Scuireii,  Ifll 
..  _en,  F-.  W„  649 
BIyth.  Baron.  17G 
Bdu,  Emil  L.,  753 
,    --.  F.,  165.160 

Boat-iHce  (Orf.  I.  Camb.). 
«S.  Ap  1  '11.  Mar  30, 
_,p  1  '12 
BobadUU,  Pedro,  1094 
.    fiocayuvs.  QuindDO,  1073 
'    Bocofoni.  243 
Bocbum,  1009 
'    Bodiogton,  BirNatbsn.  541 
BodleiBo  Library.  Juua  V12 
"         ■a,Gr.,277 

imadia  tribe.  1116 

jr,  LI.,  Jan  19  "12 

,    Boshsikeui,  268 


r   (airaum).  Sep    21    1 


B  erke.  Ellert.  214 
Bjerknea.  W..  110 
BflniBon.      Bj6rt«tjcmi 

214,  215 
BlBck,  Judge  W.  W.,  92' 
Blackburn.  J.  H..  465 


Blackbam.  Me), 


Blackibear,  Oa.,70e 
BlMikeod  bay.  ESH 
Blackwood.  William,  54 
Blain  Judge,  742 

Blkke,'  EdWard,  H77 


Bolivia.  1070.  (Argentina) 
1069,  (Braiilian  bound- 
ary) 1071.  (cabinet)  Sep 
23'12,  (eiploralion)  1()3. 


,   560,    (by-eleetion) 
23     '13.     (Dolliery 
Iter)  Jao  6  'U 


-,  R.  V/..  195 
.one.  W.  A.,  122.  400 

Bane-Quelm*  rail  way.  lODS 
-     LllB.Gen.  Manuel  1087. 

!b8.18'll.Ap32'll 

0,  Leo,  306 


waiiun,  le, 
E2e'i2 


rjiui; 


23-12,  _, 

87,  20  '12.  (naval  poncyl 
670.  BJ,  (reciprocUyi 
MuS.  Nov  3  'll,  Cwol- 
comg  in  C>aid>)  Bap  6. 
24.  '12.  twomsD  aaHrtgej 
90.  Aug  r-"" 


lum.  G..  Sia 

..  Prirco, 

vB'12 


i.  J.,  sei 


4  Britiah  North 


Borodina  celcbretioD,  1133, 

Sep  7 '12 
Borodl'     " 


adldn,2l« 
rellyTNoT  4  '1 


1017 


I.  3ie. 


Bort.  L.  Tt 
Borup.  Ge>. 

— ,  Admml'arp?'h't"oS 

esa,  963.  960 
Bo«.Lavi*.762,9(l,98 


mBtd.294 


I)  eat.  <st  PmI'k) 


jC^ted 


Ti.rtrJ 


Boatwick, Os  ,786 

Bosworth.  W.W..  781 

BoUny.  139 

BouLba,  Abol.  217 

Boths,  Gear.ni  li..  707. 
708,  70B.  710,  711.  712, 
(Bntuli  isni^nl}  Aus  14 
'12.  (ImperiHl  delence) 
Gap  2S  '11.  (Oaford 
irgtn)  June  10  'll,  (S. 


de    Lapeyr^n. 
r.  Col..  781 


Jourgsult-DuHiudniy,     L. 

loui^eoi..  L*on.  1001 
lourgct.  Paul.  20S.  233 
ioiirne.  Cardiiuii.  313.  Jan 

20 '12 
-,  a.  C,  133 
-I  JoBsChAii,  S9S,  744 


,1,  Gtn.  Sir  H..  Not  19. 
'11,  Decs '11 
Tman,  C.  W.,    M.P., 

r 

iDg  Gi«en.  Ky.,  Sift 


Boyd  ft  PhiUipa  oylindcr. 
Boyl*.  Sir  Cavendiah,  647 


□an.  Moot..  849 


atrn.  0>k>r, 


DraddondaiiH-,  6S1.686 

Bradford.  A.  H.,  752 

— .r.iloiiolSirE.R.C.,54 


Irsdley.  A.  C.  IM 
-,  A.  (InnviUo.  1( 


Brwiy,  E. }.,  tge 

— .  Jamei  B..  826 
Br*f.  Albia.  960 
Braes.  Theophilc.  lUO 
Bragg,  C.  465 
— ,  E.  a..  752 
Brahma.  J..  23S 
Biwla.  1037 
Braille  ivnem.  S02 
BraiDerd.  Hum..  889 

Brain  trre.  MS 
BraithicaiU.  W.  C  319 
Brwich,  Amu  H..  200 
Branoo,  BaroD  do  Bio.  1073 
— .  C.  C.  217 
Brudeu.  Louis  D.,  Nov  28 

'll.DecB'll 
BnndeDburB.  1008 
Brudn,  IM 

Brandes,  Ceone  M.  C.  £13 
Branly.  Prof.  Edouud.  Jkn 

GmnUord,  666 


a,  H..4e2 

I.    1D62,    loss,    1066. 

»,  1071.  104,  (AiKBit- 


IDSG.  (lav)  335.  ( 


I.   (tevolutioni 
1,  Nov  8  'la 


Br^moDd.  Majot.  1106,  Ap 

26-11 
Br«  mt.  railway,  114S 
BrentFord.  Mot  23  '11 
Braalau,  1009.  1011,  1022 


998.     1001.     1003. 


iriewrille.  Tmid.,    D«o.   ' 


577.  Jai 
Bridjtei! 


17  '1 


,  Not 


(Soeialiata)      787. 

\»HurJ  723 
BridEBs.   Robert,  Juu  26 

'12 
BridEeton,N.J..8eO 

BndgeirorkcrA  742,  809 
Bri™.  Frank  O..  864 

Biich'am'  Utah,  916 
Briaht,  Jobn.  Nov  IB  '11 
BriKhtoa,  Eat.,  S60.  June 

Brine.  GoinmaBder  P.  G., 

Nov  16 -II 
Brinklev.  Capt.  Frank.  GG2 
Brisbane  cathedral.  310 
Briw.  Sir  RuBgle».  331 
Briiuon,  Hcnn,  1004,  J ao  10 


-  School  of  Indiutry.  302 
IriiUiw,  Joaeph  L.,  814 

'Brit«llDic."34e 

jritiah     Admiralty.      677. 

Aug  29  -ll.  Bep  7   'IS. 

July  18  '12.  (Memoras- 

dum  for  C^iwdm)  62 
iriliah  and  ForewD  Btind 

AoBoci alien.  302 

—  and  Foreion  Bible  Soei- 


.   42.    (Lord    Robcrui 


-  AsBociatioD.  Aus  30  'II. 

-  Bee  Kocpeia'  Avoo.,  421 

-  rv,l,.Tv,Ki>    AA3    AiU    tULK 


4.16 

-  EaiC  Africa,  643 
-Empire,  483.  (Unionia 
policy)  490.  (Mr.  Bot. 
den'i  view)  671.  (mib- 
iency}  41. 42.43. 
rule)  670,  iM  bIb 
;uted  Kingdom,  EncbiL 


!'"<'«)- 


-Hon. 


>,G55 
■.658 


Medical        

Sittitude  to  losuruee 
ct)  499.  500.  620.  IdB. 
cuMioni  Ifill)  June  I. 
July  26.  Not  24.  (1912) 
Feb  30.  23.  (pledie)  Mar 
3  '12. (refund)  July  33  'll 
Deo  21  '12.  (negotiation)) 
Nov  19    NoTas.   Der  6 

itarlum   wort;}    July" 
'12,  July  24  '13.  »a  ■!» 
Insurance  Am 
—  Mnaeum.  (appnci- 

BienH)  Feb  tS  'llTjuiif 
21  '12.  (paacook)  July  4 


NaTTj    677.    _*.    44-St 
2A'll! 


482.  U 
May  22 
July  36  '12.  Dm 


tion)  871.  July  31  '11. 
(Mr.Cburchill'i  speer  ba) 
July  23  '13.  July  24  '12. 
'— '     "■"■      531.     532. 


.    _J.    ftiay    L_ 
mid  fuel)  July  21 


Mu    1 

flionid  ._. 

(Mediterranean  poaitiQ 
JuH  I.July  3 'l^.lMem- 
bera  of  Parlt.  ionKction) 
July  9  '13  (pay  ia- 
ereaMtd)  Dee  4  'IS.  (rr- 

tifij  1  '12.  (Sea  Lordi 
anpoinled)  Dm  6  'IZ 
(Spithead  revinr)  476. 
(in  Turkiib  waten)  Not 
2  -12.  (warrant  offiernl 
Aug   G  '13.    (war  BtalD 


INDEX 


1187 


Set)  Mftv  16  '11,  (1012) 
kp  2  '12,  (by-electiona) 
484,  (disturbances)  July 
25 '11.  Aug  6.  Nov  14 '12, 
(eatimatas.  atanding  00m- 
mittee  on)  Deo  14  '11, 
(Qovt.  maiority  drop) 
July  26,  Nov  11,  '12. 
(prorogation)  Deo  16  *11, 
(Kuadan  visit)  Jan  23 
'12,  (Sir  8.  Samuel's  seat) 
Nov  22,  Deo  20  '12. 
(speaker  re-eleeted)  Jan 
31  '11;  (State  openings) 
Feb  6.  14  '12 
British  Somaliland,  646 

—  South  Afrioan  Co.,  706 

—  West  Africa.  647 

—  West  Indies,  653 
Broadhurst.  George,  232 
— ,  Henry,  541 

Brock,  Sir  Isaac,  Oct  14  '12 
— ,  Sir  Thos.,  245 
Brockton,  Mass.,  828,  829 
Brodeur,  L.  P.,  667 
Brodmann,  Dr.  C,  154 
Bronx  Co.,  N.  Y.,  871  . 
Bronse  Aje,  150,  276 
Brooke.  C.  F.  Tucker,  195 
— ,  Raja.  628 
Brookfield,    Charles,    228. 

Nov  25  '11 
Brookfield.  Mo.,  846 
Brookhaven,  Miss.,  843 
Brookings,  S.  Dak..  906 
Brooklanda.  Sur.,  354 
Brookline,  Mass.,  828 
Brooklyn,  Md.,  828 

—  N.  y.,  868.  Dec  14  '12 
Brooks,  Sarah.  230 

— ,  Stratton  D.,  890 
— ,  W.  R.,  95 
Brooks  Co..  Tex.,  913 
Broom,  R.,  134 
BroQueville,  Baron  C.  de, 

967 
Brotherhoods,  322 
Blroughton,  Len..  322 
Broward,  Napoleon  B.,  793 
Brown,  Adrian,  144 
— .  A.  R.,  153,  162 
— ,  Elmer  E..  873 
"^f  £•  W^.,  93,  94 
— ,  Dr.  H.  H.,  172 
— ,  Joseph  M.,  797 
— ,  Norris,  854 
— ,  Robert  B.,  887 

—  A  Co.,  John,  346 
Brown-Boveri  system,  386 
Brown-Curtis  turbines.  347 
"  Brown  Dog, "  Mar  8  •  1 1 
Browne,  Belmore,  July  24 

'12 

— .  Mary,  474 
— ,  T.  A..  196 
— ,  Walter  G..  231 
Brownell,  WUliam  C,  199 
Browning,  Carl  H.,  175 
— ,  B.  W.  Barrett.  363 

—  Centenary,  May  7  '12 
Brownlee,  Dr^  155 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  912,  724 
Brown  University,  902 
Bruce,  Sir  D.,  109,  173 

— ,  Sir  G.,  650 
— ,  W.  8..  101 
Bruceton,  Pa.,  383 
Bruchcsi,  Msgr.,  312 
BrQhl,  J.  W.,  125 
Brulard,  General,  Dec  24*12 
Brun.  Albert.  106 
— ,  General  J.  J.,  1003.  906 
Brundidge.  Stephen,  774 
Brunei,  628 
Brunhes.  J..  105 
BrQnn.  956,  961 
Brunneoke.  W.,  100 
Brunner,  Arnold  W.,  790, 
876 


Brunner,  J.  F.  L.,  M.P..  487 

Brunswick.  Ga.,  794,  723 

— ,  Ger..  1008.  1009 

-— ,  Me.,  822 

— ,  Md..  824 

Brusa.  1151 

Brush,  George  J.,  75S 

Brusoff,  v.,  218 

Brussels,  969 

—  Sugar  Convention,  14, 
15,  Aug  1.  7  '12 

Bryan,  Cnarles  P.,  Aug  12 
•^11.  Nov  14  '12 

— ,  Nathan  P.,  793 

— ,  W.  J.,  748,  854,  750. 
June  21.  26.  July  3  '12 

Bryant,  W.  C.  (statue),  240 

Br>'oe,  James,  1068,  May  6 
'12,  Nov  13  '12 

— ,  Lloyd,  Aug  12  '11 

Bryn  Mawr  College.  898 

Bubonic  Plague,  (P.I.)  948, 
(P.R.)  952 

Buccleuob,  Duchess  of.  566 

Buchanan  Co.,  Mo.,  848 

Bucharest,  1036 

BQcheler,  Frant,  219 

Buchstatter  (airman),  June 
1  '12 

Buckham,  Matthew  H.,  920 

Buckingham  Palace,  248 

Buckle,  G.  E..  192 

Buckmaster,  S.  O.,  M.P., 
489 

— .  W..  467 

Budapest.  957,  965,  958 

Buddhism.  603.  1059 

Budka,  Dr.  Niceta,  Sept  12 
'12 

Bueb,  J.,  402 

Buenos  Aires,  1066,  1067, 
1068,  1069,  (cholera) 
1051.  (floods)  Ap26'll 

Buflfalo,  N.  Y.,  868,  869. 
871,  724,  Ap  12,  Jan  23 
'12 

Buisson,  F.  E.,  996 

— ,  118 

Bukedi.  645 

Bu  Kemmesh,  Ap  12,  23 
'12 

Bulawayo,  703,  705 

Bulgaria.  1034,  5.  1026. 
1027,  1020,  1030.  (army), 
37,  43,  (Austrian  rola- 
tions)  964,  Get  13  '12, 
Nov  11  '12,  (Balkan  war) 
29,  (Hague  Conven- 
tions) 65,  (Kotchana 
massacre)  Aug  1,  9.  13 
'12,     (Macedonia    Bjnn- 

Sithies)  Aug  21,  25  '12. 
ct  13  '12,  (militarj- 
operations)  27,  29,  min- 
isterial changes  1029, 
1030,  Feb  25  '11, 
(mobilisation)  Sep  30 
•12.  (nav>')  29,  (Sofia 
f6te8)Feb2'12,  (Tirnovo 
celebration)  Aug  15  '12 

Bulkloy,  Morgan  G.,  787 

Bull,  Charles  S..  753 

— ,  Jacob,  214 

— ,  Olaf,  214 

BuUcroft  main  ooUiery, 
Eng.,  382 

Bullet,  373,  376 

Bullitt,  W.  M.,  July  1  '12 

Bullock,  J.  H..  Oct  10  *12 

BQlow,  Prince  von,  1013 

— ,  H.  G.  von,  236 

Bumbaugh.  Capt.  C.  L., 
Sept  26  '12 

Bumpus.  H.  C.  Jan  20  '11 

Bumsted  and  Chandler  fan, 
381 

Bundelkhand,  606 

Bundi,  616 

Bunting.  Sir  P.  W..  540 


"Bunty  Pulls  the  Sttinfi," 

227 
Bunyan  memorial,  318 
Biu-chard,  Johann  H.,  1023 
Burchardt,  262 
Burgas,  1034 

Burge.Dr.H.M..  Ap24'll 
Burger,  Gen.  Schalk,  710 
Burgees,  M.  J.,  383,  305 
— .  T.  W.,  470,  Sep  5  '11 
— ,  Rev.  W.  H.,  310 
Burghclere,  Baron,  488 
Burgoyne.  A.  H.,  M.P.,  488 
Burke,  John,  881 
Burkett,  Elmer  J.,  853 
Burkheiser  process,  405 
Burieigh,  Edwin  C,  824 
Buriington.  la..  809.  810 
— .  Vt.,  918 
Burma.  603.  616 
Bum.  455 
Burnet,  John,  221 
Burnett,  Sir  David,  579 
— ,  John,  613 
Burnett   Immigration  bill. 

Deo  18  '12 
Bnmham,  Daniel  H.,  753, 

790,804 
— ,  Henry  Eben,  859 
Burnley,  560 
Bums.    John,    MP..    486, 

July  19.  Aug  15 '11 
— ,  WilUam  J.,  809,  864 
Burns,  Ore.,  892 
Burrage,  Champlin.  819 
Burrell.  G.  A.,  385 
— ,  Martin,  668 
BurriUville,  R.  1^^901 
Burrows,  Julius  C.,  838 
— .  Rev.  W.  O.,  May  23  '12 
Burt,  Silas  W.,  753 
Burton.  Henry,  710 
— ,  Theodore  E.,  887 
Burton-on-Trent,  560 
Bury,  J.  B..  190 
Bury.  560 
Busch.  W.,  206 
Bush,  B.  F.,  Ap  3  '11 
Bu  Sheifa,  June  15  '12 
Bushey,  Herts..  349 
Bushire,  1115 
Bushmen,  153 
Busoni,  F.  B..Apl3'12 
Russe.  Fred  A.,  803 
Buasell,  F.W..222 
Butcher,  J.  G..  M.P..  488 
— ,  S.  H.,  588,  219 
Bute.  588 

Butler,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  684 
— ,  Edward  B..  Mch  14  '11 
— ,  Sir  Harold,  606 
— .  H.  C.  274 
Butler.  N.  M..  748.  847 
— ,  Samuel,  188 
— ,  Gen.  Sir  W.,  191,  638 
Butlin,  Sir  Hy.  T.,  549,  167 
Butte,  Mont.,  849,  850 
Butter,  421 
Buttermilk,  421    ' 
Butti,  Enrico,  1054 
Butuan,  P.  I.,  949 
Buxton,  Sydney,  M  J*..  4^ 

523 
— ,  Thomas,  701 
Buxton,  579 
Buysse,  Cyril,  210.  212 
Byatt,  H.  A.,  646 
Byles,  Sir  W.  P.,  M.P.,  487 
Byrne,  Frank  M..  908 
Cabin  Creek,  W.  Va..  930 
Cable,  81,  365 
— .  companies.  82 
Cabras.  952 
Cabot,  Arthur  T.,  7.53 
Cabrera,  Manuel  E.,  1005, 

1084 
Cabricres,  Card.,  313 
Caceres.  Ramon,  1098,  Nov 

19 '11 


Cadeby  CUlitory.  565.  July 
9  '12,  Aug  5  H2 

Cadenas  Bifi,  1138 

Cadmus,  House  of,  272 

Caeaar,  220,  223 

"Caesaria,"  347 

Ca^uas,  P.  R.,  953 

CTaillaux,  Joseph,  999,  June 
27  '11,  (policy)  June  30, 
Nov  6  '22,  Dec  18  '11 

CaiUavet,  de.  233 

Cairo,  B«y.,  989 

— .  lU.,  800,  (floods)  804, 
Mar  25  '12 

Caithness,  588 

Calabria,  1043 

Calais,  Fr.,  Jane  11  *12 

— ,  Me.,  822 

Calamba,  P.  I.,  948 

Calapata,  8p.,  158 

Calcmm  carbide  and  cyan- 
amide.  359,  409.  412 

— ,  sulphide,  119 

Calcutta,  616 

Caldwell,  James,  516 

-— ,  Robert,  Jan  18  '11 

CaMweU,  Ida.,  797 

••Calgarian,"  346 

Calgary,  663,  665 

Calico,  Baron,  966 

California.  774,  Sep  9  '11. 
(earthquake)  Jan  4  '12. 
(oil)  410.  (primaries) 
May  15  '12,  (University) 
780,  779,  (woman  suf- 
rage)  90,  776 

"CaTifomian,"  16 

Callendar,  H.  L..  117.  112 

Callimachus,  219,  224 

Caloric  theory,  117 

Calumet  river,  111..  801 

Calorimeter,  421 

Cftlvinistic     Methodists, 
(Wales)  306 

Camara.  JoSo  da,  217 

Camber  well,  Lond.,  5.'S6 

Cambon,  Jules,  Aug  4,  30 
'II 

Camborne,  567 

Cambrian  Combine  Col- 
lieries. 529 

Cambridge,  Eng..  584, 
(Balfour  choir)  Mar  12 
'12,  (bv-election)  Feb  16 
'11,  (farm)  442,  (Univ., 
degrees)  318,  Jan  18  '11 

— ,  Md.,  824,  826 

— ,  Mass.,  828,  831,  886 

— ,  O.,  883 

—  Springs.  Pa.,  898 
CamDridgeshire   race,    Oct 

80 '12 
Camden,  Me.,  822 
— ,  N.  J.,  860 

—  Town  Group,  243 
Camera,  hearings  in,  334 
Camerana,  Gen^  20 
Cameron,  Lt.  0.  A.,  June 

3 '11 
— ,  D.  C,  676 
— ,  Edward  J.,  657 
Cameroon,  1012 
"Cameronia,"  346 
Camilo  Torres,  1077 
Camine.  Capt.,  Sep  2  '11 
Cammell,   Lt.  R.   A..   Sep 

17 '11 
Camorra     Society,      1047, 

Mar  11  '11 
Campaign    Publicity,    (U. 

K.)  Ap  14,  Aug  19  '11, 

(U.S.)  745,  841,858.861. 

885,  922,  936 
Campania.  It.,  1042 
Caznpbell,  Lady  Colin,  542 
— ,  Donald.  570 
— ,  Douglas,  681 
— ,  G.  A.,  365 
--,  Col.  Gerald,  694 


ntt 

OuspbdI.  J.  a.  M.,  M.P.. 
— .  Sir  J.  LocBD.  702 


— ,  W.  W.^96 

CampbeU-Bioi 

HsDIy.530 

C»mpboll  Co.,  Wyi 


,037 


Ounpbell-H^vonb, 

w..  lis 

Cuapine  coUiary,  3S1 

Cuub,     603.     101,     103 

(An^tan  Chunih)  310, 
30S,  (c^sthcdral)  Auc  27 
'n,  (blind)  30J,  (Bntisli 
-  ■  ■  ■  mlaS)    July 


31  '12,  (Coi 
Am  2S  '12.  - 
Oct  14  '11,  N< 
(wnniiu  KtTue)  U 
|12,  (finuu»}_75,  Fe 


le  'II 


053.     15,     Ap     B     '12, 
(woniMi  niffnce).  90 


CftDiJ  nil.  119 

CtLoii^  (U.K.)  67S,  lAu*. 
tri«u)  to.  (Clyde-Fon, 
proJKt)  593:  ««  uadei 


CmceT.      lee.       (ieasu«b 

[UDd)  Nov  4 'It 
•■Candy  Tnut,'  Deo  18  "IS 
Cuie.  Lieut..  17G 

Caifi^lirDS!?.'!!!)-.  200. 29B 
Cumeg.  Ap  13  '12 
CuwoD,  Jcweph  G.,  S0« 
Cafloa  City.  Co!.,  781 

" ■-— r.  AuB  20  'II 

..,Anbbiihopo[. 
...,  ..b  8,  Nov  10  '11, 
fBible  tcrcecunirv)  Mar 
49 '11,  (Divotw  mmnii.- 
■iop)  Nov  20 '12.  (Welsh 
ChuKblNov28'H 


DaDt^rbury,  A 


June 


.,  Chii 


>,  Ap  28  'U, 


Cape  Fear  river.  N,  C.  878 
"Cape  PiDi>t«rre."  340 
Cape  Gitsrdcau,  Mo.,  346 

—  May.  N.  J..  863 

—  Nome.  Alak..  838 


rapjlal  anil  Labour,  70, 330 
330.  (U.  S.)  738 

-  DUniahineDl,  331,  (CbI.) 
779,  (Del.)  788,  (Ida.) 
790,  (MaH.)  331.  (Mina.) 
342,  (O.)  884,  lOre.J  894. 
895.  (P.  I.)  948,  W.  C.) 
905,  (Vt.)  B19 
Capper,  Arthur.  814 


scalla. 


Llfred.  333 


u  of.  1048 


Carbonate  of  lime,  411 
Carbondale,  III..  802 
Carbon  dioiide.  389.  306 

Carboniaation.  397.  403 
CaTboruDdum,  359 


Carielon,  Wm,  7B3 
CariJDi.airJokin.eTT 
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'Dolmen  period.  158 
Dolo,  Abys..  953 
Domassewski.  v..  222 
Dominica.  654.  655 
Donaghey,  George  W..  773 
Doncaster.  566 
Don  Quiehotte  (opera).  May 

17^12 
"Dooley.  Mr.."  200 
D'Orcihen  (revolutionary), 

1090 
Dorjieff,  11 
Domo.  C.  118 
Dorpfeld,     Wflhelm,     271. 
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Dortmund.  1009 


Dorimond  Ems  canaf,  1010 
Dostoievsky,  P.  M..  206 
Dothan.  Ala..  765 
Doucet,  L.  J„  198 
Doughty,  Arthur,  197 
Douglas,  Rev.  A..  Nov  10 

'11.  Dec  7  '12 
— ,  GJen.  Sir  C.  W.  H..  578 
—,  J.  W.  H.  T..  457 
Douglas.  Alsk..  938 
— t  Aris..  768 
— .  Wyo..  935 

I>>ugla8-PennaDt,      Violet. 

Deo  18 '11 
Douglass.  Miss  G..  453 
Doust.  8.  N..  465 
Dove,  Heinrich  W.,  1020 
Dover,  Del..  788 
Dover.  Eng..  573 
— ,  N.  H.,  857 
Dowden,  E.,  189 
Dowling,  Bishop  A..  Jan  31 

jy^  g^   371^ 

Dowse.  Bishop.  Nov  22  12 
Draeger  rescue  appliances. 

Drago.  L.  M..  64 
Dragoumis.  Stephen,  1026l 

1027.  1028.  1031 
Drake.  E.  M.,  468 
Drake  (pUy).  230 
Drama  (Turk.).  Oct  28  '12 
Dranui.  227.  (Greek)    221. 

(in   America)    232.    201, 

(in  Germany)  207.   {The 

Coronation)  Jan   27    '12. 

(.The  Secret  Wonutn)  Feb 

22  '12.  (A  Venetian  Niffhi} 

Nov  4 '12.  Nov  12 '12 
Draper.  Eben  8..  833 
Draveil-Vigneux.  997 
Dreadnought  type.  47,  350. 

375 
Dresden.  Ger..  1009 
— .  O..  Dec  3  'i2 
Drew,  John,  233 
— .  Sir  T.,  538 
Drews.  Dr.  A..  317 
Drexler.  Lewis  A.,  789 
DriscoH,  J..  454 
Drogfaeda.  695,  598,  599 
Drought,  113 
Druoe  case,  Jan  13  *li 
Drug  sales,  326 
Drunkenness,  825 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  231, 

Oct  10  '12 
Druses.  Jan  1  '11 
Dryden.  John  P.,  764 
Dry  Docks  Subsidies  Act. 

674 
—  Farming.  418 
Drysdale,  C.  V.,  358 
Dual  AlKance.  38.  40 
Duarte  Leite.  Dr..  June  15 

'12 
Dubasov.  Admiral  1134 
Dubilier.  W..  368 
DubiUard,  Cardinal.  313 
Dublin.     Ire.,     505.     598. 

(George    V's  visit)  476. 

Ap  3    11,  (religk>us  c<^n- 

sus)    601.    (strikes)    50.S. 

(University  CbUege)  602. 

(Art  Gallery).  600 
— .  Ga..  794 
Dubois.    Capi.     (airman). 

June  19^ 
— ,  Eugene.  137 
Dubost,  A..  Jan  11  '12 
Dubuc,  Sir  J.,  675 
Dubuque,  la.,  800,  810^  723 
Duohamel,  G.,  233 
Duchesne,  M<msignor,  Jan 

26*11 
Duck  Fanning,  423 
Duckham,  A.  M..  402 
Duckstown,  Tenn..  909 
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Duoki*.  Fr.,  July  11  '12 
Dunn.  Oku.  1M 
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Duplei  (U  esaina.  356 
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— .  H.  A  ,  789 
—.  T.  C.  788 
Dupuie,  JwD,  lOM 
Duvur.  PhiL  M«y  18  '11 
Ditnlumm,  303 
Dunat,  Old*..  S8S 
Duruw.  Turk.,  32 
DurbkO.  703,  704,  706 


—   UniveintT.   689.   Nov. 
19  'IZ 

DurkbeiRi,  E.,  ISO 
DiliKtdorf.  IDOa 


— ,  Henry  J..  iHe 
— .  Joa^  J,  Mt.  ..     .. 
I>wi^t-UD}>d  procea.  380 
DyeiDi,  443 
l>ynmmiu  outTSne  (U 
742.  780.  SmToo}  2t 

Dyeentary,  leS 
Endie.  Deuiu.  231 
Ekds.  CoL,  781 

Escia,  AU.,  eas 
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Eut  Hem.  £n«..  MS 
Eut  loiitn,  Mioh..  837 

Eut  Lont^  (S.  AI.),  703. 
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Eest  Tjithinn  troppiTm.  41G 
"    It  Oraan.  N.  J..  HUO 
itsBo,  iia.  F.,  July  37 


E»Jlport.  Me..  723 
Eut  Rutfaerford.  N.  J.,  KK 
FutSt  Louia,  IU.,800.80 
Eiloo,  D.  C,  754 
Esu  Claire.  Win..  631 
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Fberbut.  Adolph  O..  842 
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EcheJette  ^Tatist 

Eckford.  Cui 

Dee  11.13 

EclliMea,  ei 

CommiHion 
Ap4  '13 
Ecuular;  1083.   1063,   i 
pIoratioD)     104.     (Pi 
dents)  Aug  iS   '11,  . 


...jy9  '11 
Edjaon    kinetoMope,    233, 

235 
Butt  ntpi  M  (uuiydical). 

1017 
Edmouk.  J.  M..  320 

— ,  En«.,  561 

nluoation,  295,  530,  (uri- 
mltural.  U.K.)  415,  (Ad- 

CQDimjttAe, 
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— ,  Noel,  467 


eden,  F.  van 
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ESioero,  Federino,  10S3 
E^Iibaok,    Master  or.   4S7. 

4B1,  Aii«7'12 
Eliot.  Sir  CIUU..B85 
"Ji>abeltA,      ducbeaa     ol 

OenoB.  1054 
Elbabeth,  N.  J.,  S6a  893 
'"iisbethao     dnma,     193, 


Elkino,  W,  Va.,«28,93a 
'■llesmfro  Port,  668 

llii-e.  !■„  639 

lliolt.  W.,  4e0 

llinll.  9ir  C.   A.,   543 

-.  Charlea  B„  950 
— ,  Sir  Henry  G.,  Tia 
£Xli«,  F.  R.,  S27 
— .  Sir  J.  W.,  651 
— ,  Sir  T.  B.,  533 
Eiiswortb,  Mb.,  72« 
Elmira.  N.  ¥..  868 
El  Obeid  ttOarnr.  901 
—  Paeo.  Tei..  912.  724 
~  ReDO.'OUa..  888 


Emoreon.  N,  J„  883 
Emicration,       1165, 
(lfuB«eniui)  967.  (I 
tiah)  537   (O.K.)  65' 


.  May  34  '12 

Liability, 
«.  {VA)  Jan 
ra  '12,  (Aril.) 
:.)  772.  (CJ.) 
)  783,  (Conn.) 
.)  789,  (Ind.) 
810,  (Kana.) 
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Lt.)  850,  (Nbv.) 
■  ■  "58.  (N.  J.l 
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ufactura)   412.   (Mininc)    . 
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Eodle,  S..  lU 

EnfielfL  661 
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Eleclmlyle.  128 
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EIsphiLiitiae  I,  Eiy..  265 
Rlgar.  Sir  E,.  238 
l::lein,  nl.,  800.  801,  802 

Elian,  mt.,  044 
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I    71.    630, 


)  186;  1 


d  Kingdom.  British 

— ,  Bank  of.  (chaocery  dfr- 
eision)  Nov  4  '12 

— .  CbuRh  of.  306,  (Can- 
terbury memorial)  Mav 
14  '11.  (relatiooB  with' 
Free  Chiin-hnl  318. 
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14  ■! 
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English  ABSociation,  Jan  27 

'11 
EDglish-Canadian     Lita«- 

ture,  197 
English  Rmew,  186 
Enid,  Okla..  888.  891 
Enkomi,  Cyprus,  278 
Exmis,  M.  Am  563 
Entebbe,  644 
Enteric  fever,  176 

Enver  Bey,  24 

environment,  154,  330 

Ensyme,  144,  140 

Eocene  (soil),  417 

Eoliths.  156 

Epemay  riots,  909 

Epbemerides,  directors  of 
national.  99 

Epileptics,  marviage  of,  327 

Epirus,  1030 

Episcopal  Church,  (Scot- 
landr594,  (U.S.)  732,  734 

Epps,  Washington,  549 

Epstein,  Jacob,  244 

Equalitjr,  111..  802 

Equatorial  Africa,  1006 

Era  steel,  378 

Erech  (dynasty),  258 

Erfurt,  1009 
EpyaTTn,  219 

Erichsen,  Mylius,.  102 

Erie,:  Pa.,  896,  897.  724, 
(railway  aecident)  Sep  10 
'12 

—  canal,  N.  Y.,  870,  Sep  3 
•12 

Eritrea,  1049 

Ermelo,  705 

Erne  (boxer).  464 

Eros  (planet),  94 

Brserum,  1151 

Escanaba,  Mich..  880 

Esch  Match  BUI.  Ap  9  '12 

Eseherich,  Karl.  133 

Eshelman-Stetson  law,  778, 
779 

Esher,  2nd  Visoount,  Mar 
24*11 

Eskimos,  153,  101,  663 

Eskmeala  'colliery,  Cumb., 
382  :    .     ' 

Esperanto,  303 

Espin,  T.  H.,  Jan  1  '11 

Eflpionage  cases,  (Dahih) 
Nov  1  '12,  (EUers)  July 
5  '12,  (Emden)  Sep  20 
'11,  (Graves)  July  23 '12, 
(Ghwse)  Feb  9  '12, 
(Kagelmann)  Oct  10  '12, 
(Kid)  Aug  8  '12,  (Koste- 
vitsch)  Nov  15  '12. 
(Mets)  Oct  19  '12,  (Rus- 
sian) Dec  13  '11,  Jan  18 
'12,  (Schultse)  Aug  18 
•11.  Nov  3  41.  (Stewart) 
Aug  7  '11,  Feb  3  '12, 
(MUe.  Thlrion)  Oct  la '  1 1 

Essad  Pasha.  29.  Oct  7  '12 

Essen,  1009 

EstrAlg^rien  rsilway,  1005 

Estate  duty.  U.K..  532,  535 

Estenos  (Cuban  rebel), 
June  27  '12 

Ester,  124 

Estrada,  Emilio,  1084 

— ,  Gen.  Juan  J.,  1091 

Etching,  254 

Ethnology,  159 

Etienne,  (airman),  June  26 
'12 

Etna,  Mt.,  It.,  106 

Ettor,  Joseph  J.,  834,  835 

Eucharistio  Congress,  312, 
Sep  10  '12 

Eugene,  Oreg.,  891 

Eugenics,  300.  327,  (Con- 
greas.  1912)  July  24  '12 

BuUUa,  Infanta  of  Spain. 
Dec  4  '11  «*»•". 
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Eulenberg.  Hetbert,  207 
Eureka,  Cal..  774,  723 
— ,  Utah.  916. 918 
Eurich,  Dr.  F.  W.,  165 
Euripides,  220 
European  Concert.  4,  6,  8, 

9 
Europus,  Asia  M.,  267. 
Evangelical     Association, 

U.S.,  732 
Evans.  Sir  A.,  269,  272 
— ,  R  R.  G.,  99 
— ,  Gladys,  89 
— ,  L.  Worthington,  M.  P., 

488.  500 
— .  Roblcy  D.,  765 
— ,  Sir  a.  350 
— .  William  G..  784 
Evanston,  Wyo.,  935 
Evansville,  Ind..  805,  806, 

723 
Evelcth.  Minn..  839 
Everard,  Sir  Nugent,  417 
Everett,  Mass.,  828 
— ,  Wash.,  924,  925,  (single 

tax)  926 
Evershcd,  J.,  91 
Einryvoomari,  231 
Evesham.  586 
Evolution,   109,-  136,    149, 

(convergent)  190 
Ewers,  H.  H..-2aB 
Ewing,  Arthur  H...  755 
Exeter,     560,     484,     (gas- 

workfiO  402 
Exhibitions,  regulation  of, 

Oct  26  '12 
Exner,  Felix,  110 
— ,  J.  J.,  987 
Exodus.  The,  262 
Exogamy,  160 
Exosmosis,  143 
Expert  witnesses,  334  v 

Exi^oration  and  Travel,  99 
Explosives,    (mining)    387, 

(storage)  Nov  7  '11 
Exports   and  imports*   73, 

1164,  (cotton)  435 
Express  Companies.  Deo  14 

Expropriation    Law    (Ger- 
many, 1015 
Eydoux,  Gen.,  1032 
Eye  WitntM,  1«6 
Eynde,  Baron  de,  460 
Eyring,   Saimnnd,   Sept  9 

•11 
Eytinge.  Rose,  755 
Faber,  Beryl,  555 
Fabre,  EmUe,  Dec  13  '11 
Fabry,  C,  118 
Facta,  L.,  1050 
Factories  Act  1912  (India). 

605 
Faeroe  Is.,  983 
Fagan,  J.  B.,  230 
Fairbaim,  Rev.  A.  M..  545 
— ,  G.  E.,  468 
Fairbanks,  Alsk.,  938,  May 

8 '11 
Fairehild.  Edward  T.,  859 
Fairbury,  Neb.,  852 
Fairfield,  Messrs..  346 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  928 
Fairport,  O.,  884 
Fairs,  "Punch."  471 
Fajardo,  P.  R.,  951 
Faleonio.  Card.,  313 
Falkberget,  Johan.  214 
Falkenhayn,    Lt.    F.    von, 

June  21  '12 
Falkirk,  588 
Falkland  Is.,  652,  1065 
Fall,  Albert  B.,  876 
Fallidres.  Pres.,  998.  Ap  21, 

July  4,  Sep  4.  Dee  23  11 
Fallon,  Nerv.,  855 
Fall  River,  Mass..  828.  829, 
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Famagusia,  Cypma,  641 
Fan  Ling.  China,  686 
Fanning  I.,  639 
Fanny* 9  First  Play,  230 
Fantham,  H.  B.,  130,  430 
Fan  Yuan-Cien.  977 
Fapu,  977 
Fara,  Gen..  23 
Farber.  F..  385 
Fargo,  N.  D..  879.  880 

Fanbault.  Minn.,  839,  843 

Farid  Bey,  Mohammed.  988 

Farley,  Card..  313 

Farmersville,  Tex..  915 

Farmer.  J.  B.,  142 

Farmers  Free  List  Bill,  735. 
May  8,  Aug  1,  17 '11 

Fanning.  415 

Farm  schools,  415 

Famborough.  339,  344 

Famell.  223 

Faraol.  J.  J.,  189 

Farrar,  Dr.  R.,  172,  Feb  6 
*11 

Farpelly,  Hugh  P.,  814 

Farrer.  Sir  W..  Mar  23  '12 

Farrow.  W.,  July  21  '12 

Fath,  E.  A.,  96 

Faulkner,  G.  A.,  457 

Fawcett.  A.  V.,  927 

— ,  George,  231 

— .  Col.,  103 

FayetteviUe,  Ga.,  794,  795, 
f96 

— ,  N.  C,  977 

Feather  river.  Cal.,  776 

Fedden,  F.  G.,  470 

Federal  Act  (1900),  681 

Federated  Malay  States, 
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Federsoni.  Luigi,  209 

Feeding  Standard  for  cows, 
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Feeney,  John,  6S2 

Felker,  Samuel  D.,  859 

Felton.  Samuel  M.,  Dee  80 
'12 

Feminist  movement,  324 

Fencing.  459 

Feng  Wei,  982 

Fenn,  Henry,  755 

Fenwick,  R.  C.  Aug  13  '12 

Ferber.  Edna,  200 

Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria, 
1026,  1027,  Oct  18  '12, 
(Potsdam  visit)  June  7 
'12,  (Timovo  ceieboration) 
Aug  15  '12,  (at  Chatalja) 
Dec  2  '12.  (Vienna  visit) 
June  1.  6  '12 

Ferans,  T.  R,,  582 

—  Falls,  Minn..  839 

Fetguson,  A.  M.  A  J.,  624 

— .  Prof.  John,  222 

Fergusson,  J.  D..  243 

Ferid  Pasha,  July  20  '12 

Ferland.  A..  198 

Femandina,  Fla.,  723 

Fembaeh  A.,  124 

Fembank.  O.,  July  25  '11 

Ferranti,  S.  Z.,  364 

Ferrer,  Francisco,  1137 

Ferri,  Enrico.  1049 

Ferris.  Woodbridge  N.,  839 

Fem>-alk>y,  360 

Ferry  Co.,  Ore.,  892 

F^ry,  Charies,  118 

Fessenden,  R.  A.,  368 

Festival  of  Empire,  May 
12 '11 

Fethi  Bey.  1159 

Feutllerat,  A.,  193 

Feuillet,  O.,  201 

Fever,  171 

Fes,  Mor..  1105,  1106.  1107 
1 108,  (Moorish  rising)  Ap 
1,  8.  May21'll»May25, 
28.  June  21  '12 

Fibras,    NeF,   444,    (jute) 


4S8.   OnoO  437«   (rope) 

440.  (wool)  440 
Fick,221 

Fiegenschuh,  Capt.,  1006 
Field,  458 
Field  artUlery.  370 
Fielder  James  F.,  864 
Field  howitser.  371 
Field  Museum.  803 
Fielding.  W.  S..  667.  669. 

(Budget  speeeh)  Ap  4  '11. 

West  Indies)  653 
Fife,  Dueheas  of,  478.  Ap 

29 '11  *^ 

— ,  Duke  of.  478,  Jan  29  '12 
Fifeshire,  588.  590 
Figgis.  Darrell.  190 
Figueiredo.  F.  de.  217 
Figuero.    Gen.    Fernando. 
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Figure  skating,  470 
Fiji.  638,  Feb  16  '12 
Filchner.  Lieut..  100 
Finance,  (International)  69, 

(U.K.)     630,    576,    57JS. 

(U.S.)  725,  738 
Finance   Act    (1909).    535. 

416,  (Form  IV)  Nov  17 

'11,  (Form  VIII)  MayS, 

Nov  17  '11 

—  Act  (1912),  July  18  '12 
Fmdlay,  Sir  John.  701 
Findlay,  O.,  883 
Findley.  E.,  692 

Fine  Arts  Copyri^t  Act 
(1862),  338 

Finland.  1128,  1129.  (k»- 
village  casualty')  Feb  3 
'11.  (women  m  i>arlis* 
ment)  1111 

Finhiy,  Sir  R.  B.,  M.P.,  488 

Finnev,  J..  Aug  9  '11 

Fire  damp.  382,  388 

Fire  Island,  Alsk..  938 

Firmin,  (Sen..  1086 

First  Commnmon  Deeree. 
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Firth,  C.  H.,  190 

---,  (3ol.  R.  H..  176 

Fischer,  Abraham,  7101. 
(in  Botha  cabinet)  712 

— ,  Cani  A.  H,.  1028 

— ,  Emil,  125.  123 

— ,  Eugen,  155 

— ,  Joseph,  July  27  '12 

— ,  Theobald.  1034 

Fis<^i,  111 

Fisher,  1st  Baron,  4&.  354 

— ,  Andrew,  688,  Oct  28  '1 1 

— .  Mis.  D.  C:  m»  Can- 
field,  Dorothy 

— .  E.  V.  B.,  May  13  '12 

— ,  F.  M.  B.,  702 

— ,  Guido,  180 

— .  H.  A.  L..  190.  585,  July 
30 '12 

— .  Irving,  726 

— .  W.  Hayes,  M.P.,  488 

— .  W.  L..  737,  940.  Mar 
7 '11 

Fisheries,  (law)  61.  are- 
Und)  598,  (Italy)  1044. 
(Japan)  1057,  (New- 
foundland) 678,  (Scot- 
land) 691,  (U.K.)  568. 
660,  (U.S.):  see  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Alaska 
under  FitktriM 

—  Treaty  (1908).  Sep  6'1 1 
Fishery  Board   (Scotlantfl. 

591.592 
Fissipede  camivora,  135 
Fitch.  Clyde.  201 
Fitchburg.  Mass..  828.  S89 
Fitger.  Arthur.  208 
Fitton,  P.  D..  453 
Fituerald,  Joh»  F..  834 
— .  Sir  M..  Aug  1  '11 
Fitsgerald.  (^a.,  794 


INDEX 


FitsgBnJd-liorQti    ahrbik- 

age.  114.  116 
Pitsgibbon.    Ld.  Jnnt.,  «01 
Fitipatriek.  81r  CbArles,  M 
Fiume,  Aus..  Oft7,  958 
FlHC«Uate,  120 
Flamanditation,  068 
Flambeaux,  Let,  888»  Not 

26 '11 
PlambSe,  La,  288,  Deo  7  '11. 

Oct  1  '12 
Flnndera,  Marie,  ObuntesB 

of,  909 
Flat  River,  Mo.,  846 
Flax.  487,  444 
Fleece,  442 

Fleetwood.  Ijanes.,  802 
Flemhur,  J.  A.,  3€0,  365 
— ,  Major,  463 
Flemish  lavguapce,  968 

—  literature,  212 
Flemminc,  J.  K.,  676 
Flers,  De,  233 
Heteher,  Miae  A.,  161 

— ,  AUea  M.,  020,  Oct  2  '12 
— ,  Judge  E.  £.,  June  18. 

Aug  17  '12 
— .  Henry,  903 
— ,  Monltoo.  Sir  J.   (Lord 

MonltOB),  Aag8  '12 
Fleury,  T.  R.,  1008 
Flexner,  Dr.  6.,  109,  172 
Flinn.  WtUiam.  899 
Flint.  Mich.,  836,  837,  838 
Flint  implement,  160 
Flora,  preeervation  of,  137 
Florence.  Ala.,  766,  766 
— .  It.,  1042,  Oubilee  exhi- 
bition)   1050     (Fra    An- 
gclico  stolen)  Nov  20  24 
'll 
HMenoe.  8.  C«  904,  900 
Florida,    791,    (Univertity 
oh  793 

—  EAst  Cbael  Railway,  792 
— .  Mo.,  8r# 

Fiorina,  32 
Flushing.  1010.  1041 
Fly.  house,  176 
"Flying  Fox,"  Mar  18  '11 
Flynn,  William  J..  Dee  17 

•12 
<'Fbam  Queen,'*  1121 
Fogasiaro,    Antonio,    208, 

1053 
Folk.  Joseph  W.,  848 
Folk-loro.  187 
Folkestone,  178 
Folkston,  Qa.,  796 
Fond  du  lao.  Wis.,  081 
Fonaon.  212 
Food  riots  (France),  992 

—  Taxes  (U.K.),  618,  619 
Foot  and  mouth  disease,  509 
Football,  447^400,  473 
Foote,  Mary  H^  200 
Forbes.  C5»pt.  C.  J.  F.  S.. 

1C(3 
— .  K..  686 

— .  Mrs.  Stanhope.  666 
— ,  W.  Cameron,  960,  Feb 

2  *12 
Forbes  Quarry,  Oib.,  147 
Forcadoe,  Nig.,  661 
Ford,  H.  A..  460 
— ,  I.  N^756 
— .  Dr.  W.  W^  177 
Ford  Comnany,  866 
Fordham  univtraity,  N.  Y., 

873 
Ford,  Franoois  A.,  1148 
Forero,  Carlos,  1096 
Forest  City,  Ark.,  774 

—  Park.  m..  802 
Forfar.  Soot.,  688 
Forgery,  831 

Form  fV.,  Nov  17  '11 

—  VIII.,  May  9,  Nor  17 
•11 


Formamid^,  126 
Formosa.  1064. 1062 
Forrester  Islioid.  938 
Foredyke,  B.  J..  278 
Forster,  H.  W..  MJP..-M, 

600 
Forsyth,  Mont..  861 
Fort  Churchill.  Can.,  668 

—  Collins,  Col.,  781.  782 
--  Crook,  Neb.,  Oct  16  '11 
~  Davis.  Alsk..  968 

—  Dodge,  la.,  800 

—  Egbert,  Akk.,  938 
Fortescue,  O.  K..  662 
— ,  Hon.  J.  W..  190 
Forth  river.  600,  503 
Fortis,  Alessandro.  1068 
Fort  Lewis,  Col.,  782 

—  Liscnim,  Alsk.,  938 

—  McHenry  channel,  Md., 
825 

—  Madison.  la.,  809 

-^  Ridgaly  Paric,  Minn., 
841 

—  Scottt  Kan..  812 

—  Smith,  Ark.,  771,  772 

—  Wayne,  Ind..  806,  806 

—  Wm.  H.  Sewtfd,  Alsk.. 
,    038 

—  Worth,  Tex..  912.  913 

—  Yukon.  Alsk..  938 
Foss,  Eugene  N.,  883 
— ,  Sam  W.,  756 

FossU.  (man)  147.  (pUnts) 
896 

Foster,  B.  S..  407 

— ,  D.  J..  920 

— .  F.  R.,  457 

— .  George  E..  667,  668, 
670.  July  2  '12 

— ,  Murphy  J.,  820 

■^,  ^f.  M..  924 

— ,  William  T.,  804 

F6ttinger  transformer.  847 

FoQchard,  €len.  Calisthdoe, 
1086 

Fouili^e.  Alfrad,  287, 1004 

Foul  brood,  430 

Fountain  Springs,  Pa.,  899 

Fourny.  G..  8M,  Sept  11 
•12 

Four  Powers  loan  (China). 
076,970 

Fourier's- series,  866 

Four-in-hand  driving,  455 

Foumierd'Albe,  B.Em  120 

Fowler,  A.,  01 

— ,  a  H..  106 

--,  R.,  Sept  12  'U 

— ,  Warde.  223 

Fox.  WiOiam  H.,  Deo  14 
'12 

--.  WilUams  C*  Jviy  6  '11 

Fox,  426    ' 

Fox  hunting,  4M 

Foy.  W.,  169 
•Iftam."  100 

Fnunpton,  Sir  Ge<irm  246 

Franoe.  Anatole,  206 

France,  091-1008,  'aero- 
nautieft)  842.  844.  Sep  19 
'11,  (Anglo-French  rela- 
tknm)  274.  Feb  2.  14  '11. 
Nov  22  '11,  Deo  17  '11, 
(anti-militarism)  Deo  16 
*12,  (army)  30,  39. 40,  41. 
43.  Sep  12  '11.  Sep  10 
'12.  (art)  247.  (Bidkan 
poUcy)  Oct  6  '12.  Nov  6, 
13*12,  Dec21 '12,  (blind) 
801 1  (champagne  legisla- 
tkin)  Feb6 ll,  Ap  lO'll, 
June  7  '11,  ((>>ngo 
rights)  070,  (cotton 
trade)  435.  (depopula- 
tion commission)  Nov  .'), 
23  '12,  (drama)  233, 
(Dut«h  visit)  July  4  '11. 
(elMtoral     reform     bill) 


July  18  '12,  nSnijUsh 
school  children)  May  26 
'12.  (finance)  71,  July  20 
'12.  (food  prices)  Sep  7 
'11,  Nov  2  '11,  (food 
riots)  Sep  1,  6.  13  '11. 

gt>reign  Office)  Nov^  14, 
'11.  (foreign  poUtics) 
Ap  7  '11.  July  20  '12, 
(Grarman  rdatk>ns)  May 
8*11.  July  9 '11,  (Green- 
wich time)  Jan  26  '11. 
Mar  10  '11.  (Italian  relsr 
tk>ns)  1107.  Jan  22  *12. 
Oct  28  '12,  (Japanese 
tariff)  1057.  Caw)  335, 
Nov  16  '12,  (Uiberia) 
1102,  Jan  0  'll,  Giqnor 
traffic)  Jan  18 '1),  (litera- 
ture) 201,  (monuments) 
284.  (Morocco)  2,  3.  4. 
(national  rOte)  July  14 
'11.  (navy:  tee  French 
navy),  (Presidency) 
1003.  Deo  24.  27  '12. 
(railway  accidents) 
(BlainviUe)  Sep  16  '12, 
(Courvffle)  Feb  14  '11. 
Labatout)  Aug  6  M2, 
iLosanne)  Aug  6  '12, 
Longpr«)  Nov  18  '12. 
MerriUe)  Sep  28  '12, 
(Montreuil-Bellay)  Nov 
23  '11.  (Paris)  Jan  6*12. 
May  18  '12.  (Vire)  Jan 
15  1 1.  (Russian  alliance) 
1132,  1133,  Jan  15  '11, 
Aug  11  '12,  Sep  6  '12. 
(sabotage)  Aug  8  '11. 
(strikes  and  lock  outs) 
(miners)  Mar  11  '12. 
(dockers)  Nov  17  '11, 
July  4.  11  '12,  (seamen- 
Brest)  June  11  '12.  (sea- 
men. Calais)  June  11  '12. 
(seamen,  Havre)  June  10 
'12,  July  5,  9  '12,  Aug  2 
'12,  (neamen.  Marseilles) 
June  20  '12.  Sep  4  '12. 
(Paris  taxi-cabs)  Nov  28 
'11.  Feb  1  '12.  (spy  eys- 
tem)  Nov  23  '11.  Feb  1 
'12.  (s^mdioalism)  17  10. 
21,  Nov  26  '12.  (Ttech- 
ATS*  Unk>ns)  Aug  24  '12, 
(Turkish  relations)  1153, 
1166,  May  27  '11 

••France,"  M6 

Franco,  Institute  of,  Janr  4 
•11 

Franchet  d'Esperey,  Gen.. 
1107 

Franchise  quesikm  (U.S.), 
742 

—  Reform  Bill,  608,  June 
17,  July  8,  12  '12 

Francis  Ferdinand  (of  Auo- 

tria),  Nov  2'4  '12 
Francis  Joseph,    Emperor. 

961.  966,  Sep  24,  Nov  0 

12 
Francis.  David  R.,  848 
Franco,  JoSo.  1124 
Franco-American    Arbitra- 

tk>n  Treaty,  Aug  2  '1 1. 68 

—  -Danish  Arbitration 
Treaty,  67 

Oermikn         Agreement 

(1011),  8.  1106.  60.  1001. 
(AustriarHungary's  as- 
sent) Dec  16  '11.  (French 
debates)  Dec  14.  20;  ^3, 
SO  '11.  (German  debates) 
Nov  9,  11  '11,  (M.  Fal- 
lifres)  Dec  23  '11.  (Muki 
Hafid's  assent)  Nov  9 
'11,  (secret  n^^tiations 
diacloeed)  Dec  29  '11. 
<tetTitoritt  ceded)  1006 


X«^5 

FranoD-Spaniah  Convention 
aOlO).  1106 

—  -Spanish  treaty  (1912), 
1107.  Deo  22 '11.  Nov  ^ 
•12,  Dec  17  '12 

Francott«.  223 
Frankfort.  Ky..  816.  816 
Frankfurt  am  Ma^  1000, 

1022 
Franklin.  N.  H..  867 
— .  Tenn.. 

—  Furnace  Ikfinea,  N.  J.. 
860 

Frankston,  Texas.  7 

Fraser,  Sir  T.  R.,  166 

—.  W..  702 

—,  William.  707 

Fraunhofer  grating,  118 

Fraser,  Chariee  Edwaid. 
692 

— .  J.  G.,  160 

Frasier.  James  B.,911 

Freake.  F..  467 

Frear.  Walter  F.,  043 

Frederick  VIII  (of  Den- 
mark), 986 

—  Ill  (of  Germany),  Oct 
18  •ll 

—  William  (of  Germany), 
Pcb3'll.Ap  6  '11,  Nov 
11  '11 

Frederick.  Md..  824,  826 
Frederieksburg,  Va.,  921 
Free  Church  (Scot.).  694 

—  Church  Commission,  321 

—  Churches,  The,  317 
Freeport.  111..  800 

Freer.  Charles  L.,  225,  249 

— ,  Paul  Casper,  756 

Free  Sugar  BiU.  July  27  '12 

Freetown,  S.  L..  648 

Free  Trade.  (U.K.)  489. 
(Australia)  687.  (U.Sj. 
with  PhUippines)  949 

Freezing  system,  3^2 

Freiburg-im-BrelsgAu,  1009 
1011 

Fr^mict,  Emmanuel,  1003 

Fremont,  Mich.,  837 

— .  Neb.,  852 

French.  Burton  L.,  790 

— .  Sir  John.  678 

French  Academy,  (Bout- 
loux)  Oct  81  '12.  (Bran- 
ly)  Jan  23  '11,  (Charpen-' 
tier)  Oct  26  U2.  (Mme. 
Curie)  Jan  23  '11.  (Du- 
chesne) Jan.  26  41. 
(Lyautes)  Oct  81  *12. 
(De  Ri^snier)  Jan  18  '12 

French  Canadian  literature,     ^ 
108 

French  Literature,  201 

—  navy,  44,  46,  47.  49,  60 
Feb  6  '12:  Casualties 
("Gloiro")  Sept  20  '11. 
riibert*^')  Sept  25  '11. 
Dee  21  '11,  ("Vende- 
miaire")  June  8 '12,  June' 
13  '12,  (warship's  launch) 
Ap  6  '12,  (Mediterane- 
an)  Sept  lO  '12;  (law) 
Mch  30 '12,  May  1  '12, 
(Toulon  review)  ospt  4  *  1 1 

—  Protestant  Cburch. 
Chariestgn.  8.  C,  006 

—  West  iUriea,  1006 
Fronisen,  GusUy,  206 
Fresno,  CAl.,  774,  776,  780, 

741 
Freud  svetem,  170 
Frey.  Hermiian:  «e<  Qreif, 

Martin 
— ,  (airman),  Nov  22  '12 
"l'>iant."  Dec  14'11 
Friar  lands    (P.    L),  960, 

May  22  '12 
Friedjung,  Henry,  961 
Friedkender,  I.,  1U6 


119^ 

PriedlAnder,  L.,  219 
Friendly  societies,  490,  Oct 

12 '11 
Froebel  system,  298 
Froitiheim,  O.,  465 
Frolich,  Lorextf,  987 
Frost:  Meadows.  635 
FroetbuM,  Md..  824.  827 
Frothinghaxn,  Louis  A.,  833 
Fnigoni,  Gen..  23 
Fry.  RoKer,  243 
Frye,  waiiam  P.,  755 
Pu.  978 

Fuchs,  (Bel.  Oong.),  970 
Fuels.  395-402;  (ships)  347, 

(gas  engines)  350 
Fulham,  556 
Fuller.  F.  C,  660 
— .  Sir  J.  M.  Fleetwood.  698 
— .  Sir  T.  E.,  712 
Fullerton.  G.  S..  290 
Fulton.  A.  G..  469 
Fulton.  Mo..  846 
Fungi.  138,  144,  146 
Funk,  C,  166 
— ,  I..  756 
— .  Frank  I*,  804- 
Fur  Industry.  431.  (Alaska 

product)  938 
Furnace.  391,  (electric)  364 
Fumess,  Baron.  551 
— ,  H.  H..  751  . 
Fur  Seal  Convention,  675 
Fused-silica  standard.  120 
Futrelle,  Jacques,  756 
Futurist  painters,  243 
Gabritscnewsky,  178 
GabroTov  Bqlg..  1035 
Gadsden.  Ala.,  765 
Gaelic  League.  598,  602 . 
Gainer,  Joseph  H^  903 
QainesTtUe,  Fla..  791 
— .  Ga..  794 
Gairdner,  James.  £45 
Galapagos  Is..  1083 
QAUttx.^um.,  1037 
Galena.  Kan.,  812 
Galesburg,  HI.,  800 
Galicut.  Aus.,  963,  (canals) 

957  962 
Gallenn.  Romeo,  1051 
Galletti  system.  83 
GaUey  HUl  skeleton,  149 
GaUic  War,  230 
Gallinger.  J.  M.,  Dec  16  '12 
"Gallinule."  Jan9'12 
Galsworthy,  John,  188,  231. 

Nov  23  ^12 
Gait.  Can.,  665 
GaltOB.  Sir  Francis,  155 
Galyestoci,  Tex.,  912,    913, 

724 
Gal  way.  Col.  Sir  H,    L., 

648,652 
Galway,  505,  602 
Qama,  472 
— ,  Pedro  L.,  1075 
Gambela,  Abys.,  953 
Gambia.  648 

Gamble,  Sir  Douglas,  1152 
~'~-§  K.  J..  BvS 
Gamblii^.  324 
Games:  aee  Sports 
Gamma  Geaunoruat,  06 

—  Rays,  119    . 
Gand,  F..  161 
Ganosa,A..  1005 
Garden  cities,  253,  580 
Gardiner,  BsUour.  238 
— ,  E,  Norman,  223 
Gardiner,  Me.,  822 
Qardaer.  E.,  281. 

— .  Obadiah.  822 

—  Trust,  30V 
GarthauAcn,  V..  222,  225 

garfield.  N.  J..  860.  803 
arforth,  W.  E„  383 
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Qarnett,  T.,  670 
Oarrard,  A.  C,  99 
Garrett.  John  W.,  Dec  14 

•a 

Garrod,  Private  A.  G.,  July 
22 '11 

Garros,  R.,  344,  452,  June 
17  '12,  (height  record) 
Deo  11  '12,  <Tunis- 
Sicily  flight)  Dec  18  '12 

Garetang,  J.,  263^  268 

Garton,  A.  8..  468 

Garvin,  J.  L..  193,  519 

Gary,  Ind..  805,  391 

— ,  W.  Va.,  381 

Gas,  illuminating,  402, 407 

—  sjudysis,  128 

—  engine,  355,  349 
Gaseous  Fuel,  400 
Gossiat.  J.,  462 
Gasaett,  J.  O..  ^16 
Gas  stoves,  4()1 

^-  suction  plant,  349 

—  turbines,  349 
Gaetonia.  N.  C,  877 
Gastropod,  133 
Gates,  142 

— ,  George  A..  756 

— .  John  W.,  756 

Gateshead,  560 

Gatun,  Pan..  944 

Gatsert    Foundation,    730, 

926 
Gauguin,  Paul.  241 
Gaunt.  Mary,  197 
Gauss  Ezpeditioa,  100 
Gautsch  von  Frankentharn, 

Baron,  963,  June  -26  '  11 
Gckvaiat,  Paul,  Got  31  '12 
Gavnor,  William  J.,  875 
Gebhardt     and     Koenig, 

Messrs..  381 
Geddea.  Prof.  P.,  152 
Geelong,  Austr.,  696 
Geertruidenberg,     Holl., 

1039 
Geerts,  142 
Geffrey.  Sir  R.,  581 
Gefle,  1141 
Geikie.  Sir  A.,  221 
Gelderland.  1038 
Gellivara,  1141 
(3elsenkirchen,  1(X)9 
Gemini,  95 
General  Baking  Comnaoy. 

June  14  '11 

—  Education  Board.  729 
— ■  Deficiency      Appropria- 

Uom  Bill.  Aug  26  '12 

—  Post  Office  (London) 
Aug  24  '12 

Genetics,  139 

Geneva,  1143,  1144,  1145, 

1147 
Gennadins,  J..  9 
Genoa,  It.,  1042, 1045.  1<M6 
— f  Duchess  of,  1054 
Geodesy.  104 

Cjeqgraphical      Society, 
.  American,  May  13  '11 

—  Society,  Royal,  105,  Nov 
15'12.  Ap  18'11 

Geography,  Exploration 
and  Travel,  99 

Geology,  106,  113, 150,  156 

Geometric  Age,  271 

George  V.  ^England)  475, 
479,  (Agncultural  Show 
visit)  June  28 '11,  (Akier- 
shot  visit)  May  14  '12. 
(Baqgor  CoUese)  July  14 
'IL,  (Chancellor,  Cape 
University)  711.  (Ck>«n- 
cU  of  State)  Nov  10  '1 1. 
(Cilounty  Hall.  London) 
Mar  9  '12,  (dock  visit) 
.  629.  July  6  '12,  (Domin- 
ion Premiers)  June  21  '11. 
(Edward  YII  memorial) 


Nov  9  *11,  (FwUval  off 
Empire)  May  12  .'11, 
(fleet  reviews)  June  24 
'11,  May  7  '12,  (Immiog- 
ham  dock)  July  22  '12, 
(Khedive,  meeting  with) 
Nov  20  '11,  aev6e)  Feb 
21  '11,  (Malta  visit)  643, 
(Mylius  libel  case)  480, 
Feb  1  '11,  {Protestant 
Churches  deputation) 
Mar  21  '11  ((rwal  pre* 
rogatave)  493,  (svuMnarine 
trip)  May  9  '12.  (Sudaii 
visit)  991.  (Thanksgiving 
eervice)  Feb  6  '12,  (Vic- 
toria Memorial)  May  6 
'11,  (Yprkshire  visit)  566, 
Julys.  '12,(WelahNatu)B- 
.  ailibraiy)  July  15 '11 

—  (of  Greece).  1026.  Nov 
12 '12 

—  (vl  Cumberland),  May 

Geonse,  Rev.  H.  B.,  538 

— .  Stefan,  206 

Geoi«e,  8.  Af.,  310 

Georgetown,  D.  C,  790 

— .  S.  Cy^904 

Georgi.  Oen.  F.  toa,  960 

Georgia,  794,  Ap  20  '12 

Gera,  1009 

Geran  Law  (N.  J.).  862 

Getajrd,  John,  549 

Gerardot,  1078 

Gercke,  Prpf.  A.,  224 

Gerickc,  Lieut.,  (airman)* 
Oct  21  '12 

German,  E.,  288 

— .  W..  670 

German  East  Africa,  1012 

German  Enmire,.  1008- 
1024,  Mar  29  '12.  (air- 
ships) 342,  May  16  '11, 
Got  10,  21  '12.  (Alsaoew 
Lorraine  constitution) 
Jan  28.  May  11.  26.  '11 
May  17  U2.  (Aivlo- 
German  relations)  3,  4,  8, 
Dec6'll,Feb7, 15.  May 
23  '12,  (armaments)  Mar 
30  '11.  Mar  22  '12, 
(army)  36,  40.  42,  (Field 
Artillery)  371,  372,  Feb 
24.  Sep  13 '11,  Sep  12 '11, 

—  (AuMrian  relations)  Mar 
24.  Nov  22  '12,  (Balkan 
Policy)  Aug  17.  Dec  2  '12. 
(Bavaria)  Nov  14  '11, 
Feb  5,  Aug  21*12.  (BUnd) 
301,  (Bober  VaUey  dam) 
Nov  16  '12  (coal  output) 
880,  Oiottfoii  trade)  435. 
(Defence  Bills)  Jan  29 
Ap  15,  22.  May  21  '12 
(earthquake)  Nov  17,  '11 
(elections)  316,  Jan  20, 
Feb  16  *12,  (eepionage) 
Sept  20.  Deo  13  41,  Aug 
4,  Oct  10  '12,  (esplpra- 
tions)  100,  (eztriulition 
toeaty)  Jan  81  '11. 
(finance)  71,  72,  78,  June 
1,  Nov  25 '12,  (Franchise 
BUlj  May  26  '11,  (Fred- 

'erick-the-Great      bi-oen- 

tenary)  Jan  23,  May  30 

'12,  (Insurance,  inditstri- 

.  al)     May    22,    30    '11. 

•  (Japanese    tariff   treaty) 

1057,  June  24^  July  15 '11. 

(Jesuit  law)   Dec  4  '12, 

(Krupp  centenary)  Aug  8 

'12,     (law)     335,     (l^se- 

mi4est6)     July    0     '12. 

(meat  rk>ts)  Oct  23  *  12, 

.  (literature)     205,     (mine 

I      explosions)    (Lothringen) 

I     Aug  8»  9  ^12.  XMoDoede) 
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{>eo  18  '12,  (Qbntiayno) 
July  3  '12,  <Morocco 
Oon)  2,  3,  4>  1106. 
y:  sasGermatk  NavyK 
>rotecti9i]^  Oct  23  '11, 
lusaian  refetions)  1132, 
Lus  19  '11.  July  7  '12. 
j^viiuB  banks)  Sept  9 
*11,  Nov  27,  28  '12. 
(sfaippiQg  dues)  1016. 
(socialism)  Feb  6,  Aug 
21,  Sept  10  ^11,  Jan  12 
'12.  (South  Ainerkan 
trade)  1064,  (strikes) 
(Westphalian  miners) 
Mar  11  '12,  (Dortmund 
misers)  Mar  4  '12.  (Ham- 
burg  ahip-building)  Ap 
30  l2.  (Tripoli,  detsigns) 
4,  (Turkish  relations) 
1155,  Mar  21  '11 

—  Evangelical  Synod.  734, 

—  Navy,  1011,  62,  53.  44, 
45,  46,  47,  48,  49.  50.  51. 
345-354,  May  13  '12, 
(estimates)  Feb  13  'II, 
("Friedrich  dor  Groese") 
June  10  '11,  ("The  Im- 
pe»tor")  May  23  'U, 
("RaiseriA")  NovlO'll. 
Kiel  review)  Sept  5  'II, 
C*fi6iiig  Albert")  Ap  27 
'12,  (Navy  Leacue)  June 
10  '12,  Nov  27  "11, 
(submarine)  Jaa  17  '11 

—  aw.  Africa,  1012 
"Germania,"  472 
(jrermaatowB,  Pa.,  474 
Germiston,  708 
Gerry,  Peter  G.,  903 
Gerseh.  Egj'..  260 
Gesv,  Ana  M.,  264,  272 
Gesira,  901 
Ghadames.  1049 

Gbasi  Mokktar  .  Pasha, 
1161.  1163,  Jvly  20  '12, 
Oct  29  '12 

Ghent,  tffT 

Giacoma,  S.  di,  209 

Giants.  152 

GibbTsir  Q.  S.,  57« 

Gibbard.  Lt.-(Dol..  175 

Gibboney,  D.  Claienee,  809 

Gibbons,  Card.,  314 

—  Memorial  HaU,  D.  C, 
791 

Gibraltar,  640,  Jan  30  *12 
Gibson.  Buxlon  W.,  Sept  13 

'12 
— .Sir J.  M^ 675 
Gide,  A.,  203 
Gi«f«ler.  Prof.,  95 
Gilbert,  Newton  W.,  950 
*-.  Sir  &,  539 
Gilbert  Is.,  639 
Gilchrist,  A.  W..  794 
— ,  Miss  N.  S.  L.,  458 
Gildersleeve,  B.  L..  222 
Giihaus,  A.,  749 
Gilkin,Iwan,211 
(jm.  Hiram  C..  927 
— ,  Howard,  Sep  14  '12 
GiW.  F..  162 
Gillingham.  561 
Gilmore,  Ida.,  798 
Gilmour.  C!apt.,  585 
GUsean-B^d.  Sir  H..  542 
Ginkgo.  145 
Gioconda.  La,  243 
Giolitti,    G.,    1(M9,     1050. 

,      1053 
Giollitti,  392 
Giovaonitti,   Arturp.    834. 

885 
Girard.  Kao.,  814 
Giraud,  Albert,  211 
Oirl  of  the  Goldm  Wett,  The, 

Jmv»20  '11 
Qiztxl  Paul.  364 
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Oirouard,  DMx4,  675 
— ,  Sir  Peiry,  644 
GitshaiQ.  462' 
Giustino,  Father,  1051 
CiWiciation,  113 
Ghicier,  113 

—  National  Park,  Mont., 
850 

Ghuliolufl,  427 

GlacLstone,    ViseOunt,    711, 

Jan  24,  Sept  2  ^1 
— ,  W.  O.  C,  M.P..  480 

—  Dock,  Laors.,  673 
CiIamoTKAnfihire,  Wales,  681 
Gland  (dieeases),  171 
Glandens  178 

Gla-^KOw,  579,  593.  588, 
(hy-clectionii)  July  6  '11, 
Feb  24  '12,  (coal  axport) 
501,  (Coloiiial  Premieni' 
\nsit)  July  6  '11,  (fire) 
Hcpt  3,  4  *11,  (infantito 
mortality)  588,  (land 
taxation  conference)  Sept 
28  '12.  (technical  collefce) 
593,  (trade  and  manu- 
facture) 601,  (university) 
593,  Jan  26  '11 

Glaanevin;  Ire.,  416 

Gla.<i8oock,  WilHam  £.,  930 

Cilauke.  Or.,  276 

CJlawi.  El,  1106,  Nov  23  'W 

Glenconner,  lat  Bacon, 
Mar  3  '11 

GlennviHe.  Oa.,  796 

Glon  Ro«k.  N.  J..  863 

"Glenaide,"  Mar  24  *11 

Globe,  Arix.,  768,  769 

Glohu»,  105 

••GIoh^,"996 

Glosaina  manitnn*,  174 

—  palpalia,  173 
Glouoostcr,  Eng..  5r»0,  (by- 
election)  Feb  2 1  • 11 

—  Mass..  828.  829.  723 
Glover,  S.,  402 
Glover-Weat  process,  403 
CilQckstadt,  leak,  9S7 
Glucoside,  140 
Gnome  engine.  45 

Gobc  (airman^  Dec  24  '11 

Gobert.  A,  H.,  465 

— .  E.,  168 

Godard  (engineer).  1153 

Gfxlavari  river.  606 

Ciocoke.  394 

Goethals,  George  W.,  946 

Cioff,  Nathan,  930 

Goflobic,  Mich..  836 

Goiran,  Gen.,  999 

Gokhale,  G.  K..  609.  606, 
700,  July  30  '12 

Gold.  E..  110 

Gold.  1173,  71.  566,  303, 
(imports,  U.K.)  572,  (in 
Jersey)  567,  (Rhodena) 
706,  (a  Africa)  70G,  (W. 
Africa)  649,  (U.S.)  719; 
ttec  alto  under  conntries 
'  and  states 

Gold  Coaiit.  649,  Ap  29  '11, 
Auf?  23  '12 

Golden,  John,  834 

Golden  wiser.  A.  A..  160 

Golfifiold,  Nev.,  854 

Goldman,  C.  a,  496 

— ,  Emma,  781 

Goldmining  shares,  77 

Goldaboro.  N.  C,  877 

Goldsborougb,  PhiUipa  L., 
827 

Goldachmldt.  H.,  391 

— .  II.,  83,  368 

Goldsmith.  H.  M.t  468 

— ^,  J.  H.,  468 

Golf.  462.  (amateur  cham- 
pAonship)  June  7  '12, 
(international  match) 
June  1  *12.  (NtV9  o/  the 


World  ohampionshtp)  Oct 
4    '12.    (U.S.   champmn- 

ship)  Sept  7  '12 
Golts,  Gen.  von  der,  1162 
Gomes,  E.  H..  162 
Oomea,  Pres.  J.  M.,  1080 
— ,  J.  v.,  1101,  1041 
(jotnpers,  S.,  June  24  '12, 

Nov  28  '12 
Gomperz,  T.,  1023 
Gonc&a,  M..  1003,  Jan  10 

'11 
Gonzales,  Juan  G.,  1091 
Goochkov,  1127 
Goodall  Dr.  E.  W.,  167 
Gtoodfellow,  W.,  102 
Gooding,  Ida.,  798 
Goodmn.  W.  W.,  219.  761 
Goodwood  Cup,  July  27 '  1 1, 

Aug  1  '12 
Goold-Adams,  Sir  H.  H., 

641 
Goosieff.  N..  218 
Gordon,     Adam    lindsay, 

196 
— .  W.  T.,  146 
— ,  W^.  W^.,  756 
Qordon-Bennett       Ballocm 

Race.  344,  452 
Gore,  Bp.  C.,  Aug  28  '11, 

Ap  30  '12 
Onre,  Abyss.,  953 
Gorell,  Ist  Baron.  324 
(jtoremykin,  J.  L..  U2S 
Goigas,  W.  C.,  945 
Gorgon  (statue).  275 
Gorki,  Ma:iim,  218,  219 
Gorieston  School  for  Blind, 

302 
Gorman,  A.  P.,  827 
Gorrie,  Dr.  J.,  792 
Gorst.  Sir  Eldon,  987,  988, 

989.  539 
Gorter,  Herman,  210 
Gortyna.  Crete.  271 
Goshen  Co..  Wye.  937 
Gosling,  £.,  527 
GosseTE.,  188.  189 
Goswami  Bahadur,  R.  K. 

Lai.  614 
Gotch.  P..  472 
Qota  oe  Loche.  La.  949 
Goto.  Baron,  1061 
Goiha,  1009 

Gotthard  Convention,  1 146 
Gottingen,  1011 
Gough.  Sir  C.  J.  S..  548 
Gouin,  Sir  L..  675 
Gould,  Geo.  J.,  Ap  3 '11 
Goulding.  452 
— ,  E.  A.,  M.P..  488 
Gouiet  lamp,  385 
Gouraud,  General,  July  5 

•12 
Gournia,  Crete.  270 
Govan,  588,  594,  (by-elec- 
tion) Dec  22  '11 
Oow.  A.  C,  Dec  6 '11 
Gowenlock,  Miss,  453 
Gower,  Wales,  157 
Graaf,  Sir  D.  P.  do  V.,  710, 

670 
Grabow.  La.,  821 
Grace,  £.  M.,  540 
Graebner,  F.,  159 
Graft-hybrids.  140 
Grafton,  C.  C,  756 
Grafton,  W.  Va..  928 
—  Galleries,  240 
Graham,  W.  A.,  632 
Graham  Land,  101 
Graham-Smith,  Dr.,  430 
Grahams  Town,  708 
GraUly,  Lt.  de,  Sep  2 '11 
Grainger,  Percy,  238 
Grain     Standards     Board, 

Can.,  675 
Gramophone,  235 
Gran,  Gerhard,  215 


Grand  Canyon,  Aril.,  769 

—  Central  Sution  (N.  Y. 
City).  876 

—  Comoro,  1006 

—  FaUs,  Nfdld..  679 
"Grandfather  elause":  »ee 

Negro  (suffrage) 
GrandForks,  N.  Dak.,  879, 
880 

—  Haven,  Mich..  723 

—  Island,  Neb..  852.  853 

—  Junotion,  Col..  781,  782, 
783 

—  lake,  Nfdld.,  670 

—  National,  Mar  24 '11 

—  Prix  de  Paris,  June  25 
•11 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  836, 

837,  839,  728 

.  Wis.,  931 

Grand  Trunk  Ry..  901,  Dee 

8,  23  '12 

—  Trunk  Pacific  Railway, 
666 

Grand  Valley,  Col.,  781 
Grangemouth,  591 
Graaito       di       Belmonte, 

Card.,  813 
Grant,  Frederick  D..  751 
Grant  Co.,  N.  M.,  867 
Grantham,  Sir  W.,  543 
Granton,  591 
Grants  Pass,  Ore..  891 
Grantdarbed  process,  401 
Graphite,  304,  359 
Grass  Valley.  Cal.,  775 
Gratwick    Laboratory,   N. 

y.,  971 
Gravel  river.  Can.,  103 
Graves,  A.  K..  July  23  '12 
Gray,  Judge  G.,  64 
— ,  George,  458 
Gray's  Harbor.  Wash.,  925 
Grayson  Co.,  Ky.,  815 
Gras,  Aus.,  956 
Great     Eastern     Railway, 

Aug  31  '11 
Great  Falls.  Mont..  849 
Great       Meadows   prison, 

N.  Y..  873 
Great  Northern,  Piccadilly 

d^    Brompton    Railway, 

Sep  4  '12 
Great  Northern  Railway, 

575 

—  Salt  Lake,  016 

—  Western  Railway,  574 
Greece,    1031-1034,    1025, 

1026,  1027,  1028.  1029, 
1030,5,  (arohaeology)  274, 
(armistice)  34,  (army), 
(ancient  art)  279,  (Ath- 
ens University)  Ap  7  '12, 
(Balkan  operations), 
1031,  (chureh)  Dec  6 '12, 
(oonatitutaon)  1029,  (Cre- 
tan annexation)  1025, 
June  1,  Oct  14  '12,  (elec- 
tions) Mar  25  '12,  (emi* 
gration  to  U.S.)  714, 
(Hague  convention)  55, 
(independence  celebra- 
tion) Ap  8  '12,  ("literary 
language")  Mar  11  '11, 
(Muitary  operations)  33, 
(naval  operations)  34, 
(navy)  29, 49,  July  25 '12, 
(Rumania.  relations 

with)      1029,      (Turkish 
relations)      1027,     1031. 
Sep    8    '12.     (Veniseloe 
election)  1028 
Greeley,  Col.,  781,  783 
Green,  T.  F.,  903 
Green  river,  Ky..  816 

—  Bay,  Wis.,  931 

—  Cove  Springs.  Fla..  793 
Greene.  Francis  B.,  832 

I  — ,  Sir  W.  C,  Oct  22  '12 
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Greonhall.  8.,  470 
Greenland,  101,  083,  087 
Greenoek,  588 
Greensboro,  N.  C^  877,  878 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  VOO 
Greenville,  Miss.,  843.  845 
"^,  a  O.,  804 
Greenwich.  Conn.,  785 
— ,  Eng.,  556,  Aug  9  *11 

—  time.  104 
Greenwood,  Miss.,  843 

Greer,  Bp.  D.  H.,  Ap  19  '11 

Greg,  W.  W.,  194 

Gregerson,  Dr.,  Mar  31  '11 

Gregory,    Dean     R.,    543 

— .  Lady,  186.  228 

— ,  J.  W.,  278 

■~",  W^,  K.,  133 

Greif .  Martin,  206 

Greis,  Ger.,  1009 

Grenada,  W.  I.,  666 

Grenadines,  W.  I.,  668 

GrenfeU,  B.  T.,  210 

— .  Hon.  W.  H.,  471 

Gresser,  Lawrence,  876 

Grey,  Eari,  667,  Oct  24  '11, 
(Anglo-American  peace) 
Dec  18  '12,  (Ottawa  fare- 
well) Sep  27 '  1 1,  (Rhodes 
memorial)  711,  July  6 '  12 

--.Sir  Edward,  485,  503. 
Feb  12  '12,  (Ambassa- 
dor'■  conference)  8, 
(Anglo-American '  rela* 
tions)  Mar  13,  May  4,  23 
'11,  (Balkan  peace  ne- 
gotiations), 617,  (Im- 
perial Conference)  482, 
(Morocco  crisis)  2,  Nov 
27  '11,  (Panama  Canal 
act)  12,  Sep  4  '12,  (Per- 
sian question)  1114,1115, 
1116,  1117,  1118,  Nor  30 
'11,  Feb  21,  Sep  80  '12, 
(sugar  convention)  14, 
(woman  suffrage)  88,  Deo 
16*11 

Greycourt,  N.  Y..  873 

Greyhound,  456 

Grey  stones.  Ire.,  600 

Grey-Wilson,  Sir  W..  662 

Oresda,  Dr.,  May  8  '12 

Gricraon,  B.  H.,  756 

Griffin,  Hall.  192 

— ,  W.  B..  680 

Griffin,  Ga.,  794 

Griffith,  EUis,  M.P.,  487. 
Feb  19  '12 

Griffith,  F.  LI.,  263 

— ,  John,  549 

— .  Sir  S.,  687,  693,  323 

— .  W.,  197 

— .  Sir  W.  B.,  649 

Griffith-Boseawen,  Sir  A., 
M.P..  488 

Griffuelhes,  Victor,  21 

Grim.  Webster,  899 

Grimmer,  W.  C.  H.,  676 

Grimsby,  560.  569 

Grinevdcaya.  Mrs.  J.,  218 

Orinnell.  la.,  809 

—  College,  811 
Griscom,  C.  A.,  756 
Orisdale.  J.  H.,  676 
Qroee,  1000 
Groningen,  1030.  40 
Gronna,  Asle  J..  882 
Grosdemanger.  Capt.,  103 
Grosse.  H.,  Feb  0  42 
Grossmith,  G.,  545 
Grouse,  468 

Grubb,  W.  B.,  161 
Grueby  pottery.  254 
Grundy,  Dr.  G.  B.,  221 
Gruner,  396 

Guaehalla.  Dr.  F.  E.,  1070 
Guadalajara     earthquake, 
1000 
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Hope  (Hawkins),  Anthovy, 

188 
— ,  J.  P.,  M.P..  496 
Hope,  Ark.,  774 
HopkinB.  Cyril  G..  800 
Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  815 
Hop8,417,  718.  1167 
Hopwood,  Sir  F.,  663.  577 
Hoqulam,  Wash.,  924 
Hordern,  H.  V..  457.  45& 
Hordlicka:  see  Hrdlick^ 
Horine,  G..  452 
Hormiguerosr  P.  R.,  952 
Horneastle.  486.  Feb  17  '11 
Home,  Rev.  Silvester,  M. 

P.,  487 
Homiinan.  Annie  £.  F.,  228 
Homsey,  561 
Horse  breeding,  455,  463 
■—  racing,  403,  474 
Horsfall.  D.  D.,  468 
Horsley.  Sir  Victor,  87 
Horticulture.  426 
Hor\'Ath,  Frl.  O.  470 
Hose.  C,  162.  166 
Hosiery  trade,  567 
Hospitals,  587 
Hotchkiss,  Lt.,  Sep  10  '12 
— .  Miss  H.,  465 
— ,  Wm.  N..  875 
Hotchkiss  gun,  373 
Hot  Springs,  Alsk.,  939 
— ,  Art^71,  772 
—  Co.,  Wyo.,  937 
HdtsendorfT,  Gen.  yon,  9, 

Dec  10  '12 
Houghton.    Stanl€ty,    227, 

July  15  '12.  Nov  7  '12 
Houlton,  Me.,  822,  723 
Houm^,  La«,  818 
Houndsditch  murdeis,  Jan 

3.  May  12  '11 
Hours     of     Labour:     »ee 

Labour  Laws 
Housing  question,  580,  325 
Housman,  A.  E.,  186 
— ,  Laurence,  Jan  27  '12 
HouBsaye,  Henry,  190, 1003 
Houston,  C.  E..  Oct  10  '12 
Houston,  D.  F..  750 
Houston,   Tex.,   923,   924, 

925,  724,  Feb  20,  Oct  12 

'12 
Houstoun.  R.  A.,  118 
Hotdto»  A.,  214 
How,  220 

Howard,  C.  E..  June  15  '11 
— ,  Daniel.  1103 
— ,  H.  Clay.  Jan  18  '11 
—,  Dr.  L.  O..  176 
-^deWalden,  8th  Baron, 

Mar  9 '11 
Howden  reservoir,  Derby, 

580 
Howe,  H.  M..  394 
— ,  Harlan  B.,  920 
— .  S.  G.,  303 
Howell,  E.  E.,  757 
Howells.  W.  D..  199 
Howitser.  369,  371 
Howrah,  618 
Hoxie,  Vinnie  R.,  889 
Hoyt,  John  Wesley,  757 
Hrdlieka.  Dr.  A.,  153.  161 
Hsu  Shih-ying.  977,  978 
Huang   Hsing,   Gen.,   980, 

982 
Hubert  (airman),  Sep  11  '11 
Huddarafield,  Yorka..  568 
Hudson,  C,  468 
— ,  W.  H.,  189 
Hudson  rivor,  Nov  11  '12 
Hudson  Bay,  101.  62,  663 
Hueffer,  Ford  Madox,  189 
Hueita,  Gen.,  July  4  '12 
Hughes,  Charles  J.,  784 
— ,  John,  697 
— ,  J.  Pereival,  489 
—,  Marian  R.,  556 


Hui^eSj  Samuel,  668 

— .  T.  J..  Dec  18  '11 

— ,  William,  864 

— .  William  Morris,  692, 
694 

Hukuang  railway  loan,  976, 
979 

Hull,  H.  C,  710,  May  18'12 

HttU.  Can.,  665 

— ,  Eng.,  574,  682,  (elec- 
tion petition)  June  1,  July 
5*11 

Hull  House,  Chicago,  253 

Hulsen,  G.  H.  J.  van,  210 

Humacao,  P.  R.,  951 

Humble  bee,  431 

Hume,  Allan  O.,  547 

Humes,  Albert  H.,  903 

Humfrey,  J.  C.  W.,  394 

Humphreys,  W,  J.,  110 

••Hundred  Years  Ago" 
ball.  June  6  '12 

Hungary,  957.  964,  (army 
expense)  954,  (blind) 
301,  (monuments)  283, 
(national  debt)  954;  eee 
also  Austria-Hungary 

Hungerford,  Sir  E.,  451 

Hunger  strike.  89 

Hunneus,  Senhor,  1076 

Hunnybum,  E.  W.,  584 

Hunt,  A.  a.  219,  224 

-i-,  George  W.  P..  771 

— ,  Henry  T.,  887 

— ,  Margaret,  555 

— ,  M.  L.,  195 

Hunter.  J.  B.,  784 

— ,  Robert,  787 

Hunting,  464 

Huntington.  Collis  P.,  May 
13*11,  (Memorial  Hos- 
pital) 832 

— ,  Ellsworth,  113 

Huntington.  Ind.,  805 

— ,  N.  Y.,868 

— ,  W.  Va..  928.  929 

Huntington  bay  (N.  Y.), 
Sept  5  '12 

HunUville,  Ala.,  765,  766 

Hurlingham  Club.  466.  474 

Hurloct  W^Auf  20  '12 

Hurlstone,  W.,  238 

Huron.  S.  Dak.,  906 

Hurshid  Pasha,  July  16  '12 

Hutchinson,  A.,  413 

Hutchinson,  Kan.,  812 

Huth  Library,  Nov  15  '11, 
June  5  *12 

Hutti  mine,  606 

Hutton,  Rev.  A.  W.,  649 

— ,  J.  Arthur,  449 

Hutukhta  Lama,  10 

Hwang-hui,  Gen..  Aug  17 
•12 

Hyacinthe,  P^,  see  Loy- 
son,  Charles 

Hybrid,  140 

Hyde,  Charles  H.,  876,  Nov 
29  '12 

Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  831 

Hyderabad.  618 

Hydrates,  126 

Hydraulic  lift.  387 

Hydro-aeroplane.  45.  343 

Hydrocarbons,  409 

Hydroceliulose.  398 

Hypnotism,  170 

Hy  races,  135 

Hythe,  June  11  '12 

lannina  (Yanina,  Janina), 
1151,  1153,  6,  34,  Deo  12 
'12 

Ibadan.  650 

Iboe,  650 

Ibrahim  Psaha,  1150,  Aug 
20  '12 

Ibsen,  H.,  214 

— ,  Sigurd.  215 

loe.  126, 469 


Ice  cream,  420 

—  hockey,  463 
Iceland.  983.  984.  987.  90 
lehneuiae,  219,  224 
Idaho,  797 

—  Falls,  797,  798 

Ideal  Home  Exhibition,  An 
12  '12 

Idehburg,  A.  W.  F.,  1041 

Idiot  schools.  295 

Iditarod,  Alaska,  938 

Ifni,  Mor..  1107 

Ifugao.  950 

Igiesias,  Pablo.  1137 

Ilford.  556,  561 

Uiama,  Mt.,  Alsk^  June  13 
'12 

Iliyn,  394 

Ilkeston  by-election,  June 
28  '12 

IllingwDrth.  P.  H..  487. 583, 
Aug  7  '12 

Illmois,  800,  Ap  10  '12 
(cyclone)  Ap  20  '12. 
(railway  accident)  Jan 
22  '12  (Republican  party 
conference)  Dec  18  '12, 
(university  of)  803 

Illiteracy.  (Spain)  1135, 
1036.  M0  under  "Kducar 
tion"  in  country  and 
state  articles 

Illuminated  MSS.,  226 

Ilorin,  650 

Imam,  Syed  Ali,  609 

Imbros,  Aegean  Isl.,  Oct  31 
'12 

Immigration,     155,     323, 
America,  1165,  Australia 
682,  Canada  663,  73,  S. 
Africa  703,  709,  United 
States  714,  731 

Immingham,  Lines.,  574, 
July  22  '12 

Immorality,  324 

"Imperator."  346 

Imperial  Conference  (1911) 
482,  483.  May  23  '11. 
June  20  '11,  (Canadian 
XBsoluttons)  667,  (Decla- 
ration of  Ix>ndon)  June  1 
•11 

—  Defence,  482.  41.  (CJana^ 
da)  670-674.  (Australia) 
604,  (Defence  Commit- 
tee) Ap  19  '11,  July  25 
'12,  (New  ZeaUnd)  700. 
701,  (S.  Africa)  710,  711. 
(Lord  Roberts)  Ap  3  '11 

~  Defence  Act  (1888),  530 
-^  Education    (^nferonoe, 

Ap  25  '11 
Imperialism.  482,  490 
Imperial  Steamship  Ck>m- 

pany,  Ap  6  '11 

—  Tobacco  Trust,  598 

—  Trade  Commission.  670 
Imports,  435,  1164.  570;  eee 

under  country  artioles 
Impressionism,  241 
Im  Thum.  Sir  E.,  639 
Inchcape.  Baron,  570 
Income  Tax:  (British)  576, 
530  et  «eo..  (Greece) 
1032.  (United  States) 
734,  (Arix.)  770,  (Ark.) 
772,  (Cal.)  776.  (Colo.) 
782,  (Conn.)  786, 
(Hawaii)  943.  (Ida.)  798, 
(Ind.)  807,  (Iowa)  810, 
(Kans.)  813,  (La.)  818, 
(Me.)  822.  (Mass.)  830. 
(Mieh.)  837,  (Minn.) 
840,  (Miss.;  844.  (Mo.) 
847.  (Mont.)  850,  (Neb.) 
852.  (Nev  \  855,  (N.  H.) 
858.  (N.  Y.)  870.  (N.  C.) 
878,  (N.  D.V  880.  (O.) 
885,  (On.)  892,  (S.  D.) 


W7,  g[eBn.>  910.  (Utah) 

917,  (Wash.)  925,  (Wi«.) 

933 
Indecent  document   daw). 

324 
Independence,  Kan.,  812 
— ,  Mo.,  846 
Indeterminate       oeateuce. 

331 
India,    603:    (Oeog.)    102. 

(Abor    expedition)    611. 

Deo5,  Ap8,  Nov  19*11, 

(aerial  post)  Mar  14  '11. 

(AUgarh  University)  Feb 

9  '11.  (AngUcan  Church) 
310.  (army)  36.  (Bom- 
bay rioting)  Jan  12  '11. 
Mar  12  '12.  (capital, 
change  of)  478,  Dec  12, 
15  '11,  Feb  22  '12.  (coall 
380,  (Coronation  Dux- 
bar)  609,  Dec  12.  Julj-  26 
'11,  (cyclonic  storm)  Nov 

22  '12.  (Dacca  con- 
roiracy)  Ap  2  '12,  Aug  7 
'11,  (Edward  VII  memo- 
rial) Deo  8  '11,  (cmigrar 
tion)  Jan  3  '11,  (finance) 
73,  (CSeorge  V's  visit) 
477,  608,  (Government 
Bill)  June  24  '12.  (How- 
rah conspiracy;  Ap  19 
'11,  (jute)  439.  Caw)  335, 
(Midnapur  case)  Aug  7 
'll.Augl7'12.  (Mymen- 
singh  case)  June  18,  July 
26^12,  (Nasik  case)  Jan 
14,  23  '11.  (public  se2^ 
vices)  July  30 '12,  (Pun- 
jab irrigation)  Ap  12  '12. 
(Seditious  Meetings  Bill) 
Mar  20  '11,  (sugar)  15. 
(Viceroy  wounded)  Dee 

23  '12 

Indiana.  805,  (oil)  411.  Ap 
20 '12  /        -     f 

Indianapolis.  805,  July  12 
'11,  (dynamite  conspir- 
acy) Deo  14  '11,  Oct  1, 
Deo  28.  30  '12.  (Mine 
Workers' convention)  Jan 
17.  Feb  2  '12,  (railway 
accident)  Nov  13  '12, 
(trade)  723 

Indian  Bill  (U.S.),  Aus  22 

—  Com,  1166,  (tr.S.)  717, 
and  see  A^rirultitrs  under 
separate  states 

—  Head,  Md.,  Aug  26  '11 
Indians,  North  American. 

663 
Indo-China.  French,  1007 
Indo-European    Telegraph 

Co.,  83 
Indonesian  language,  163 
Indore.  618 
Industrial  Arbitration,  688, 

692  693 

—  CouncU  (U.K.),  62,  Oct 

10  '11  (firat  meeting  Oct 
26  '11.  (labour  unrest 
inquiry)  June  24  '12 

—  Development  Associa- 
tion (Ireland).  598 

—  school  system,  330 

—  Workers  of  the  World 
(U.S.),  741,  780, 787, 834, 
864,  876,  900 

Inert  Gas,  389 
Infant  Blindneas,  303 
"Infanta     da     Bourbon," 

347 
Infantile  paralyns,  172 
Infant       School       system 

(Rome)  296, 
"Inflexible,"  349 
Infringement  (law),  337 
In«e,  Dr.  W.  R.,  Ap  22  *11 


lunnall-Ituiil    CompMiy, 


ail.)  801,  dud.)  S07, 

(Lk.)  SIU.  (M«.i  823. 
<Mw.)S31.<Minii.))M2. 
(Mia.)  SU,  (Mo.)  MT. 
<Mqiit.)  MT.  (Nev.)  S55. 
(N.J.)  862,  (N.  D.i  S80, 


Isopoi  viUey,  276 
Iwuye.  Msnduil.  1001 

IriMctivorH,  I3G 
lD>uni.c«.    33».    (Franco) 

101«,  (lUly)  1m«.  loss! 
(Runwikik)  10  3  5, 

(Rimi*)  1132,  (e*«t>p| 
1I4S,  (S*iti»rUDd)II4a, 
11«.  (Uninims-)  UOO 
—  Ant   (U.K:).    4es,    S20. 


Suae  27 '11.  (Bnt.  Med. 
A«»oeJNov24  '11,  Ap3, 
'11,    Dec    0     '12,    (liy- 


(Huttock 

Aug  20  '12, 


'12.  lEsiliih  Commit 
Boaen)  No»  28  '11. 
(Friendly  Rndetiea)  Oct 
"■      •"      Kov     27    ;il, 

)    Deo    7    '11, 

(Iriahsuiftlorium  benefit) 
600.  (Joinl  Committ™) 
Jsn  1  '12,  (Medical 
benefit  blmtDiHtrAlion) 
Oct  3,  Deo  G  '  12,  (Puela 
elowd)  Deo  31  '12, 
(Plender  report)  JuJy  11 
'12,  ((luHiD's  HsU  pre- 
test meeting)  Dec  19 '11, 
(unatorium  benefit)  July 
Z2.24'12,  IScottiihCom- 
minionem)  Deo  20  '11. 
(Seottidi  Kledioal  Coun- 
cil) Ap  13  '12.  WW- 
piedioal  Krvin'  scheme) 
July  26  '12  lihiid  n«d- 
in()  Deo  S  '11.  (L'nem- 

btiona)     Mmy   ,  10  "IS. 

Dec  IS  ■"^"(^"^"b 
dcpuUtJOD)  June  16  '11 

Ineurtnea.  ilBU  (U.S.)  737, 
(MkiK.)  830.  (N.  J.,  ulij 
lun)  B63.  (O.)  8S6, 
(Wuh.)  B2fi 

lotaclia  anvure,  255 

Inten.iveUnning,4ia 

lotatn,  nw  ot,  7tt 


InterlerDinetfr.  389 


ft]-Comfai 

>s 

an<t      EibibitiDD. 

I.  e»B 

T  %bow.  Mfty  22, 

V.M.  M^y4'll 


Dubli 
-Flow 
24 '12 

-  L»w.  I.  _. 

-  Uw,  lul 
-Fri»Cou. .,,.„„, 

-  R»dio  Telegr»phiij  Coi»- 


onuing  uedi*.  126 


Iphiienis.  220,  230 
Ipoh,  MhI,  Penio..  03 
Ipmich.  Norfolk,  660 


Ap3'll.  (NUiowd  Uni- 
vonity  of)  602,  (potato 
dlwinc)     July     24     'IZ. 

320.  Irailnv  Krike)  Sep 
21.  Oct  4  •11 
Inieni.  Nf.  J..  1111 

—  Gkme  Prolwtion  Society 

eoi 

—  Labouien  Ad,  000 

—  liDRUive.  602 

—  pl«y«,  227.  232 

—  Univeriitie.  Act,    666, 
602 

Imp.  300.  Saa,  Can.  atatii- 

Iron-CBrbon.  3C" 


ronDuk 


'■aw 


iquil!."«-'W«re,  E.  F. 

IronvDod.  Mirb..  S3G 

Irratkiiulum.  288 

IrrigMion.  (Enj-pt)  WO, 
H.  Afrien)  711.  (It,  B.) 
768.  776,  7S1,  708.  812. 


I,  8«2.  t 

d.  SSI,  eu4.  UU7, 
6,  D24,  eSft,  SSI 
«.  W.  H.,fle8 
IK,  H.  B..  232 


1.  N.  J.,  860.  803 


ihpemine.  Mich.,  836,  Feb 
ihtib,  1162,  1030,  Oct  27 

iluid  river,  N.  O..  102 

ie  r>F  Wigbt  diKue,  130. 

143 
ilinrton.  BsroD,  610,  SS3. 

July  30  '12 


liruli.  JoMiih.  1041 
lubnusn    <juul    Comi 

'■Irtri»"<y«<4t),  472 


Uly,     10U-10B<     (Act)- 

loitiluie)  Mbv  14  '11. 
(Anhai^jof wJ       C  o  n- 

1068,  (iirai^)  6,  37, 
(CanwrTK  tfud)  Mat  11 
'11.  Ji^S  '12.  (Qu-Dcsie 
Hero  »Wd)  Bap  28  ]11, 

(oAl  Dulput)  380.  (Deo^ 
larmtion  of  LoehIod)  67. 
(FreKh  relstioiiA)  Oct  28 
'12.  (Giolilti  MiBimry) 
Mar  30  '11.  Ap  6  '11. 
(Huue  CoDvi'ntioHi)  65. 
(HutiBD  relation.)  July  S 
'11,  (iubllea  celabntvm) 


17.  Sep  2^1.  Oct  26  1 

Feb  23  '12,  (Turin  Eit 
bitioB)  Ap2e'll.(VH!t. 
Emmanuel  ilatue)  June 
'11 
Itard.  Dr.,  205 


(Radium  Inalitut: 


Iyer.  L.  K  A  K. 
liKt.  ^Lbk.  e 


-.  Cant  E.  C,  677 

-.  F.  J..  645 

-.  Sir  H.,  Nov  23  '12 

-,  Sir  John,  list 

-.  Johnfi..  AuR  12  'II 


r  BIrikB)   7B4,   (trade) 


JaKenJoniein..T03 
JiUWar.  T.  A..  7,57 
JiKgard,  W.,  IM 
Jagow'B  placard.  1016 

JaEn.  E.,  140 


JokobMon,  W„  470 
Jamaica.  654,  660.  Fab  2S 

'12,  Nov  18  'II 
—  bay,  N.  v.,  870 
Jameg  (o[  Uerrford),  BaroD, 

039 
— ,  Edgar,  232 
— .  Heniy.  188.  Juno  26  '13 
— ,  H   P.,  AiltI2  '11 
— .  Oilie  M..  748.  817 
— .  Williasi,  287 
Jamea  Peak,  CoL,  783 


Jam.,  river.  V^fl2S 

— I^Si.;  471    ■     ' 

— ,  Sir  L.  tllarr,  707,  Fab 
IS  '12.  AualO  '12 

Jsmeelown.  N.  D.,  B79 

— ,  N.  Y.,  868 

_.  St.  Helena,  652 

JamieaoQ,  Dr.  LyatM,  133 

Jammeo,  Francil,  306 

Januitji,  467 

Janavtlle,  Wia..  031,  036 

Janewav,  E.  G.,  757 

JiinowBky.  454 

Japaa.  lOM-1063.  101, 
(«my)    37.    ' 


dea^) 
13     '12. 
.      jna)  June 
4.  July  15 '11.  (law)  335, 


a  IS  '1 

July    29.    Sept 


bafaefy  treaty)  July  7    11, 

(typhoon)   eipt  22    '12. 

iC.S.  relation!)  Fab  31, 

Ap4,  July  17  '^11 
JapiHaa  Catdcnins.  42S 
—  Navy,  44.  4i,  46,  47.  48, 

Jars,'  Ocneral  A..  10ft3,  Jan 
■-  'II.  Maris  '12 
me.  Sir  R.  W.  B.,  456 
P.  I.  040 
ner.  9.S7 
a.  T.  L.  H.  666 


Buleii  Pan.  1143 
r*a,  J.  L,.  9B6.  908 
I'll,  Mars '12 
a,  IO40 
n  ChriUinilu.  203 


nsa,  nOO 
IS.  1009 
L'viulGlaas.  118 

ikina.  Sit  O.  H.,  606 


-.  Jobanc 

-.  Wilbeli 

irabluB.  1160.367 


207.1033 
0.36- 

'567j  167 


Citi,  ti.  J..  __..  ,._. 
803.  (dynamite  eiplo- 
aion)    Feb   1   '11.   (firea) 

ruaaicm.  1151,204 
rvii  Bay,  680.  685.  606 

■upNokhPacifioEipedi- 


JearU  of  t\i  Jf  odvniu,  Thu 

May  30 '12 
Joi-Blake,  Dr.  Sopbia,  y 


2202 

Jeyea,  S.  H.,  543 

Jibuti,  953 

Jim^nex,  J.  R.,  2t5 

-7-,  Ricardo,  1079 

Jim  Crow  Law:  see  Negro 

(Segregation) 
Jim  Wella  Co.,  Tex.,  913 
Jind,  619 
Jinja.  645 
Joachim  III,  1156 
Joachimathal.  956 
Jochelson,  161 
Jodhpur,  619 
— ,  Maharajah  of»  619 
Joel.  J.  B..  May  31  '11 
Johanneeburg,  '8.  A|,,  703. 

705 

—  Zeerust  railway,  705 
Johansson,  C.  £.,  472 
John.  Atigustus,  243 
Johns  Hopkins  University, 

826 
Johnson,  Charles  P..  824 
— ,  Edwin  8.,  908 
—,  Hiram   W.,    779,    748, 

Aug  7  '12 
— .  Jack,  464,  473 
^-,  John  A.,  842 
-— ,  Martin  N..  882 
-^,  R.  M.,  915 
— ,  TomL.,  757 

—  (skaters)  470 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  909, 

910 
Johnston,  H.  W.,  449 
-— ,  Mary,  200 
— ,  R.  I.,  901 
Johnstone,  Miss  J.,  460 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  896.  897 
Jobore,  631 
— ,  Straits  of  626 

—  Bahru,  632 

Joint     Exchequer     Board 

(Ireland),  516 
JoLiet,  II1.»  800,  803 
Joline,  A.  H.,  767 
JoUoff  and  Mandingo,  648 
Jolo,  P.  I.,  950 
Jolsen,  Ra^hild,  214 
Jones,  Adrian,  245 
— ,  Charles  F.,  916 
— ,  F.  Wood,  182 
— ,  H.  C.,466 
— ,  Henry  Arthur,  230 
— ,  Inigo,  195 
— ,  Ira  B.,  906 
— ,  John     Paul    (runner), 

452 
— ,  John  Patil  (statue),  791 
— ,  Rufus,  319 
— ,  Stuart,  281 
— ,  T.  R..  639 
— ,  Wesley  L.,  927 
— ,  William  A.,  949 
— ,  William  D.,  866 
Jonesboro,  Ark.,  771,  773 
Jonesco,  Take,  1029 
Jonsson,  Bjami,  984,  987 
— ,  Kristjan.  987 
Joplin,  Mo.,  846 
Jordonia,  Tenn.,  911 
JSrgensen,  J.  J.,  213 
Joseph  (boxer),  454 
Jouguet.  222 
Jouye,  392 
Jowett.  F.  W.,  487 
— ,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.,  322 
Joyce.  T.  A..  161 
Joynson-Hicksv  W.,  M.P., 

489 
Jubiti.  646 

Judicial  Separation,  825 
Judith  (Julie  Bernat),  1004 
Jui  Cheng.  979 
Jukitoli,  L.,  June  8,  Aug  12 

•12 
Jullian.  C,  223 
Junction  City,  Kan.,  812, 

0I3 


INDEX 


Juneau.  723,  938 

Jungfrau  railway.  1148 

Junker,  Dr..  260.  263 

Junker  Type  motor,  848 

Junod,  H.,  161 

Junqueiro,  Guerra,  216 

"Jupiter,"  847 

Jupiter  group  (planets),  94 

Juraschek,  Frans  von,  965 

Jurisprudence,  334 

Justh  party.  964 

Jute,  438.  691,  440,  605 

"  Jutlandia,"  366 

Juvenile  Courts,  see  Chil- 
dren's Courts 

Juvenile  Offenders,  381 

Kachler,  F.,  470 

Kaempf,  Prof.,  120 

— .  Johann,  1020,  Oct  11  '12 

Kaerst,  222 

Kaffirs,  708 

Kagelmann  (spy),  Oct  10 
'12 

Kagwa,  Sir  Apolo.  645 
Kahanamoku,  D.  P.,  471 
Kahoolawe,  Haw.,  941 
Kahrstedt,  222 
Kains,  Joseph,  966 
"Kaiser  Frans  Josef  I,"  346 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  canal.  1010 

—  Wilhelm  Land,  1012 
Kalabaktep6,  274 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  836 
Kalammu  (king)  266 
Kalanianaole,  J.  H.,  943 
Kahit,  613.  619 
Kaler.  James  Otis,  758 
Kalgoorlie,  685 
Kalimati,  605 
Kalispell,  Mont.,  849 
Kalka  tribes,  10 
Kalkandele.  1151 
Kalk-stickstoff.  412 
Kalodere.  May  80  '12 
Kambobe,  970 
Kamod.  Shibata,  1061 
Kampala,  645 
Kampar,  630 
Kanawha,  930 

— ,  Little,  river,  W.  Va., 
929 

Kandy,  623 

"Kangaroo"  closure,   512 

Kanin  cape,  62 

Kankakee.  111.,  800 

Kankan,  W.  Af.,  1006 

Kano,  650,  65l 

Kanre  Lahun.  1102.  648 

Kansas,  812,  (woman  suf- 
frage) 90,  813,  Nov  5  '12 

—  City,  Kan.,  812,  813 

—  City,  Mo.,  846,  847,  848, 
724 

Kant,  294 
Kapp,  G.,  369 
Kaptereff,  Prof.,  219 
Kapteyn,  J.  C,  97,  98 
Kapurthala,  619 
Kara-eyuk,  259 
Karditsa.  1027 
Karel,  J.  C,  936 
Karlovo,  1035 
Karlsruhe,  1009 
Karsavina,  230 
Kashgar,  June  10  *12 
Kashmir.  619 

Kaskoff.  Lieut..  Aug  20  '12 
Kaspitcban,  1086 
Kassa,  957 
Kassel,  1009 
Kasso,  M.,  1129 
Kastamuni,  1161 
Kasvin,  1116.  Feb  11,  Nov 

16*11 
Katatmata.  271 
Katalla,  Aldk.,  939 
Katanga,  705,  970 
Katmai,  mt.,  AMe.,   June 

14 '12 


Kato.  Baron,  1061,  Dec  19 
•12 

Katsura,  Prince,  1061,  Jan 
21'll,Augl9,'12,(C:aW- 
net)  Dec  17  '12,  (Euro- 
pean tour)  July  6,  21  '12, 
(Grand  Chamberlain) 
Au|;  13  *12 

Kauaa,  Haw.,  941 

Kayama,  Oct  21  12 

Kaveri  river,  606 

Kaye.  G.  W.  C,  120 

Kayes,  1006 

Kayser,  Lieut.,  104 

— ,  E.,  118 

Keane,  A.  H.,  552 

Kearney,  H..  Dec  19  '12 

Kearney.  Neb.,  852.  853 

KeaThy.  Gen.  P.,  863 

Kearny,  N.  J.,  860 

Kecskemet,  957 

Kedah,  634 

Kedney,  J.  8.,  758 

Keeble,  Prof.  F.,  140 

Keele,  J.,  103 

Keene.  N.  H..  857 

Keftin  race,  272 

Keighley,  Oct27'll 

Kekule  von  Stratonitz,  R., 
1023 

Kelantan,  631,  632 

Kellawa,  C,  457 

Keller,  Helen,  874 

Keller  Lelcux  A  Cie,  364 

Kellermann,  B.,  206 

Kellogg     Toasted     Com 
Flake  Co.,  Dec  26  '12 

Kemp,  Albert  E.,  668 

— .  Sir  G.,  503,  88,  May  6 
'11 

KendaU.  Calvin  N.,  863 

— ,  A.  I.,  803 

— .  P.  F.,  127 

Kendrick.  J.  M.,  768 

Kennebec  Co.,  Me..  822 

—  river.  Me.,  822 

Kennedy,  Neil,  Fteb  29  12 

KenneUy,  A.  E.,  365 

Kenosha,  Wis.,  981 

Kent,  O.,  886 

— ,  Eng.,  666,  (by-election) 
July  7'n- 

Kentucky,  815 

Kenyon,  F.  O.,  225 

— ,  W.  8.,  811 

Keokuk,  la.,  809»  810 

Keppel.  F.,  758 

Keren,  1049 

Kerim  Aga.  1028 

Kerkrade,  1040 

Kermanshah,  1114,  Junie  1, 
Sep  20  12 

Kermode,  I.  I.,  400 

Kern,  Prof.,  163 

Kesselstatt  death  mask,  194 
Kessler,  George  E.,  913 
Kester,  Vaugban,  768 
Ketchikan,  Aisk.,  938  , 

Kewanee,  111.,  802 
Keystone  party,  809 
Keytesville,  Mo.,  847 
Key  West,  Fla .  7^1,  792, 

723 
Khairpur,  619  ' 

Khama,707 
Khamikan,  1182 
Khani  tribe,  268 
Kharan,  613,  619 
Khargah  Oasis,  268 
Kharkov.  1126 
Kharput,  268 
Khartum,  991.  310,  Jan  26 

•12 
Khaai  language,  164 
Khudadad  Khan,  619 
Khuen-Hedervary,     Count 

C,  964,  965 
E^yber  pass,  621 


Kiackta,  10 

Kiamil  Pasha.  1159,  1161, 

1163,  July  20  '12,    (ap- 
pointment)   Oct  29    '11. 

(military  situatmn)   Kov 

6.  15  12 
Kiaochow,  1012.  1013 
Kidd,  E.  L..  458 
Kidderminster,  579 
Kiderlen-Waechter,    Alfr«I 

v..  1017.  123,  Aug  4  11. 

Nov  17  '11.  Dec  30  '12 
Kidsgpove.  Oct  2  '11 
Kidston,  R.,  146 
— ,  W.  J..  698 
Kiel.  1009,  Dec  21,  24  '12 
KieHand.  A.,  214,  215 
Kiev,  1127 
Kikor  river,  103 
Kikuyu  tribe,  ^44 
Kilauea  mt ,  109.  942 
"Kilbroney,"  July27  11 
Kiliktep6,  274.  272 
KiUnaini.644 
Kilkenny,  695,  598 
Killisey,  600 
Kilmarnock,  588,    Sept    26 

11 
Kilshtet,  v.,  218 
Kimberley.  703,  310 
Kimmeriing  (airman) ,  June 

9  '12 
Kinck.  H.,  214 
Kind-Ohandron       process, 

381 
Kindeigarten,  295,  305.  738 
Kinemacolor,  286 
iQng.  E.  8.,  93 
— ,  Hamilton,  Sept  12  12 
— ,  L.  v.,  108 
King  Edward  VII  Land.  99 
Kingfisher.  Okla.,  891 
"KingGeorge  V."  350 
King  Haakon  VII  plateau, 

100 
King  Harlequin,  Nov  8  12 
King-Harman,  Bit  C.    A.. 

641 
Kingsburgh,  Lord,  575 
King's     College,     London, 

Feb  5  '12 

—  College  Hospital,  Lon- 
don, 585,  179 

King's  Norfon.  556 
Kingston,  C.  C,  687.  693 
Kmgston,  N.  Y.,  868 

—  upon  Httll;  »ee  Hull 
Kitog  William's  Town,  703 
Kinnear,  C,  601 

— ,  W.  D.,  468,  July  8  11 
— ,  W.  8.,  Dec  7  '11 
Kinston,  N.  C.  877,  879 
Kioga  Lake,  645 
Kipling,  J.  L.,  540 
— ,  Rudyard,  188.  191.  540 
Kirby  Muxloe;  Leic,  282 
Kirchevo,  32 
Kirin-Changchuw  railway. 

976 
Kiriali.  29,  Oct  22  12 
Kirkcaldy.  588,  591 
Kirkcudbright,  588 
Kirk  Kilisqe,  1151,  28,  29 

Oct  24  12 
Kirksville.  Mo.,  846,  184. 

185 
Kirkup.T.,  553 
KirkwiBll,  282 
Kirachner,  M..  1024 
Kiruna-Gellivara   Mining 

O.,  1143 
Kish  dynasty,  256 
KiMtnet,  230 
Ki^temaeckers,     H..     233, 

Dec  7  n.  Oct  1  12 
Kistna  river.  606 
Kitchener.    Sir    Frederick 

— ,  ist  Viwcmnt,  988.  July 


19     '11.     Not 
jX"''?*^2.     (E, 

KUcy)  880.  :  ■ 
>v7  "12.  li ..  .    , 

««0.   <>n  Clu«iiw>  Julv 
e  '11:  (inKhwlum)  Feb 
23  '12:  (in  Milu)  Miy 
29    12 
KiUjhm,  C.  879 
— .  Dud  a.  W..  MS 
— .  W.  W„  87B 


[,  Ul 


l-Prol. 


■■li-""'" 

r.  Oct  24  '11 

Ktvu  lika','  M4 
KiiU  A(slcb,  103S 
Kjellin,  F.  A.,  365 
Kluurh,  Prul.  H..  US 
KUnuith  FiJta,  Ore,,  801 
—  project,  On..  801,  802 
Kliue.  P..  4M 


Klnbukonki.  A..  1007 
KIwhlLoir.  M.,  219 

KioBovBid.  A.,  no 

Kloli.   L.   L.   1000.   1001, 

July  20  '13 
Kupp.  Hermmn,  T5S 
— .  (!.  A.,  911.  729 
Knebworth.  680 

KDiuhcTsu,  loas 

Knibbi.  C.  H.,  eS9 
Kaicht,{I.J.C..Miy9'll 


^..291 

Knoblauch.  E,.  Z30,  Mu 
5  '12 

Knotc.  J.  Proctar,  758 

Kdoi  (cmiDa  driver).  SSfi, 
Dec  7,  14  '12 

— ,  PhUnndcr  C.  900,  1078, 
lOSZ.  lOSD.  1002  llreaty 
with  HoDducu)  Ju  10 
D  Cuba)  Ap 


11  '1 


Geotca  W..  758 

ill^Teno.,  90tt.  910, 


KnoiLac 


Kudiik.  Aliik..  93h 
KudyHr  irricatioD,  S2 
KiicnicBberger,.  Jacob 
— .  J.G..  119 


Kohlbnin*,  Dr..  164 

KoUamilbea,  H..  461 

Kokamo,  Ind.,  SS6 

KokoDoc.  982 

KokovUoT,  V.  N„  II 

Sep  19  '11.  (in  Mc 

Ap    17    '12,    (on 

elfoflel  Dec  18  '12 


KoulE,  Bfuno,  Jul 
Konow,  Wollert.  1 


lSc,'^:"it■ 


KotaBahni 


Kovace,  id..  Juna  7  '13 
Kowloon.  63B.  836 
Koabani,  Oct  36  '13 
Knbb«.  G.  B..  470 
Krariyerau.  1037 
Knkatos  L,  114 
Knlyevo,  1088 
Knunbergtt,  Prat..  147 
Kramer  (cyclin).4S9 
— ,  Kail,  Cici  3  11 


KnTclti 


e,3aS 


KrivB.Oct  lS-12 
Kiia.  Dr.,  157 
KrobklkiD,    Gan.. 


Kmruiadt.  Junell' 
Kroyer,  P.  B.,oe7 
Krufersiorp.  703 


..  F..  lOlO,  360 


,uala  Kannai.  8 
-  Kubu,  eSi 


Kuch  Behar.  619 


Kunfuda,  A.,  Jan?  '12 
Kupiiu.  A.,  218 
Kuprulu,  32.  Gel  28  '13 
Kunlg.  1149.  1161 


—  legi«lation.<Ft»no*),Ml 

—  Jeraslation.  (U.B.)  737. 
(Ala.)  767,  (Ari».)  770. 
(Ark.)   773.   tCal)    778. 


-party  (U.K.)  40a  4»1 
520,  (by-electioni)  Juli 
4'13,  (conlerencealBir 
minahatn)  Ap  17  '11 
(oonfenace  at-  LeioeaCer 
i-eb     1     -11.    {mioimtju 


a,  74J,  743 


--■—   7. 

17,327 
Labtadsr.  678 
I^riola.  BicDOrtDa.  1047 
Labuaa,  826 
Labytintb.  382 
La  Cammne,  968 


ChapeUa-aui-baiiiU 


Ladyimith,  703 
La  Fane.  J.,  350 
Lafayette.  Mav9-ll 
Lafayette,  Ind..  809 
— .  La.,  81S 
— .  Mo.,  848 
— ,  Tean..9ia 

La  Fleache,  161 

La  FoUetK,  Robert  M., 
934.  747,  883,  (at  Chl- 
caao)  Oet  16  '11,  lit 
(PhiladalphUl  Feb  3 '12, 
(Wool-tarifl)  July  27    11 

LaFoUetW.  TeuD..  910 

LafoD.  A..  202 

LacardeLle,  Hubert,  20,  31 

Lagaah.  298. 

Lac(»,  050,  &5I 

La  Grande,  Ore..  891 

La  Gnuwa,  Ob..  704 

J.  H.  G..  lOM 


865 


Lapetre.  J.  1 
I.abonton  late.'Ner 


Lake  Cbarlea,  La..  817,  813 
Lake  Albert.  644 

—  CLly,  Fla.,  701.  794 

—  House,  8ali«bury,  583 
Lake  KiofO,  645 


LamarCiJJsie.Ga..  706 

iiiBty  Hi 
U..  04 


Lamp*.  36a,  384 
Lampeduaa  laL..  IC 
Lanal.  Haw..  041 


Lanoaster.  Man.,  I 


Land  A  Native  Rir^hta  Or- 
dinance (Nig. ).  651 
Lander.  Wyo..  03B 
Landun  (airauD).  June  18 

Land  ptdley  (U.  8.),  737. 

—    queMloD    (U.K.),    613. 


iiwa)  419 
Lbd^,  A.,  668 

— ,  D.  v..  67B 
Laodacapfl  eard? 


— .  F.  K. 
— ,  Hany, 
— .  Sir  Huj 
Lant,   / 

545 

— .  Lieul..  Oct  19  '13 
Uu>|dan,  W.  C..  921 
Lancelier,  Sir  F.  Z..  6T6 
T.ansfoRl  (bo»r).  494 
l^ngley,  B.  P.,  330 
l^ancLoii,  Uen.  H.,  1004 
LadEuage,  Oceanic.  182 

lISl'Msl'rBeleiuin).  968 
(Bt^mia)  950,  (Greece) 
1029,  (S.  A[riea)  707 
LankeaMt,  Sir  Ray,   158, 

136 
Lanneloncue,  O.  M..  1003 
UnninBTw.  M.,  758 
Lanabory.  Qeone.  SO,  484, 

487,  June  25  12 
Lanadome,  9th  hlarqupn 
of.  480,  493.  494.  40S. 
501. 502,518.  519,  May8 
'II.  (at  Derby)  Dec  I'll, 
(on  land  policy)  July  24 
'12.  (Albert  Hall)  483 


La  Quina.  147, 

Lanhe.  k'.  R.,'i 
Lareau.  E..  190 
l^redo.  Tei..  0 
Larseau.  Col.,  I 
iMMia.  1027_ 

Larrabil 
L'Arror, 

Laraeii.  Karl.  313 
La  Salle.  111..  800,  803 
Laaaler.  E.  C,  015 
Laa  Bcla.  613 


I204 


INDEX 


Las  Vegas,  N.  M..  805 

Latakia.  1151 

Lathrop.  Julia  C.  Ap  17  '12 

Latin  America,  1062 

Laue,  E.,  114 

Laurel,  Miss.,  843 

Laurenson,  G..  701 

Laurent,  C,  1152 

—  (airman).  Nov  22  '12 

"Laurentic,"  347 

Lauricocha,  lake  104 

Laurier.  Sir  WUfrid,  667. 
668.  670.  674,  Jan  31, 
July  29  '11.  (naval  poli- 
cy), 51,  July  28  '11,  (on 
reciprocity)  Sep  19  '11, 
May  30  U2,  (speech  to 
Colonial  Premiers)  June 
17 '11 

Lausanne.  1144 

Laussel.  157 

I^vedan,  H.,  233 

Lavigne  (boxer),  464 

Law.  A.  Bonar,  M.P.,  488, 
489.  501.  502,  510.  511. 
512.  513.  514.  515.  516. 
517,  518.  519,  Nov  12 'U, 
(address  in  Leeds)  Nov 
16  '11,  (address  to  Union- 
ists) Jan  26  '12.  (at 
Ashton-under-Lyne)  518, 
(at  Belfast)  510.  Ap  8 '12. 
(at  Blenheim)July  27  '12. 
(at  Bootle)  Dec  7  '11.  (on 
by-elections)  Oct  11  '12, 
(on  fall  of  consols)  July 
18  '12,  (on  militarism) 
Nov  8  '12,  (on  Referen- 
dum) 483,  (on  tariff  re- 
form) Nov  8 '11,  May  21. 
Dec  16  '12.  (Primrose 
League  speech)  May  10 
'12.  (reply  to  Mr. 
Churchill)  Aug  12  '12 

Law.  '  323-339,     (ancient) 

223 
Lawes-Wittewronge.  Sir  C. 

B..  540 
Lawler.  Qen.  M.  K..  802 
Lawn  tennis.  464.  474 
Lawrance,  Sir  J.  C.  550, 

Mar  21  '12 
Lawrence.  Chester,  Deo  19 

•12 
— .  George.  675 
— ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick, 

88.89 
— .  W.  J..  195 
Lawrence.  Kan..  812 
— .  Mass..  828.    829.    831. 

(liquor      licence)       834. 

(strikes)   741.  834.  Mar 

14.  Sep  30 '12 
Lawrenccville,  Ga..  796 
Lawson.  H..  196 
Lawton.  Okla.,  888 
Lay  ton,  P..  303 
Lea,  H.  C,  190 
— ,  Homer.  758 
— ,  Luke,  911 
Lead.  S.  Dak..  906,  908 
Lead,   1174,  566.  893,  320. 

(Sardinia)  1043 
Leadville,  Col..  781 
Leal.  Gomes,  216 
Leao,    Admiral    Marquee. 

1074 
Leatham.  C.  A.,  467 
— .  H.  W.,  467 
I>cather.  567 
Leatherhead,  302 
Leavenworth,    Kan.,    812, 

813 
inon,  N.H.,  867 
ja,  1151 
LJune  13*12 
N.,  117 


Leblane  (airman),  341.  Nov 

1  '12 
Lebrun,  General,    Feb    23. 

'11 
Lecithin,  143 

Leooffre,  1117.  Nov  29  '11 
Leoonte.    Gen.    C.    1086. 

Aug  14 '11,  Aug  8 '12 
Lecoq     de     Boisbaudran, 

P.E..  1005 
Le  Couteur.  P.  R.,  458 
Ledingham,    Dr.,     LC.G.. 

177 
Ledouz  (boxer),  454 
Lee.  A.  H.,  488 
— ,  Sir  Sidney,  190.  192 
Leeds,  560,  579,   (Univer- 
sity) 585 
Lee-Enfield  rifle,  374 
Leeward  Islands,  654,  Mar 

9  '12 
Lefebvre,  J.  J.,  1005 
— ,  L6on,  1004 
Leforestier  (airman).  Sop  5 

•11 
Legagneux    (airman),  453, 

Sep  17  '12 
Legendre,  Dr.,  102 
Leghorn.  1042 
Legislative  etc.  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  U.S..  May  10. 

June  iTAug  15,  22  ^2 
Legros.  A.,  244,  539,  7 
Leguia,  A.  B.,  1094 
Lehi  City,  UUh.  916 
Lehigh     Valley     Railroad, 

861.  July  6 'II 
Lehmann,  A.  G.  L.,  116 
— .  F.  W.,  July  1  '12 
Le  Hunte.  Sir  G..  662 
Leicester.  560,  667,  582 
Leichart.  F..  104 
Leigh.  Mary,  89.  Aug  6 

'12.  Sep  20  '12 
Leighton,  John.  554 
Leinster.  594,  601 
Leipzig,  Ger.,   1009.   (Uni- 
versity) 1011.  1022 
Leishman.  J.  G.  A.,  Aug 

12.  Dec  20^11 
—,  Sir  W..  176 
Leite,  Duarte.  1121 
I^ith.  588,  591 
Leitrira,  596 
Lemaire,  E..  882 
Lemaitre.  J..  204 
Lemartin    (airman),    Juno 

18 '11 
Lemberg,  956,  961.  May  13 

•12 
Le  M^riot.  Oct  31  '11 
Lemming.  C.  452 
Lemoine,  Sir  J.  M.,  199,  677 
Lomonnier.  C.  211 
Len^.  Marie,  203 
L'Enfant,  P.  C..  Memorial, 

791 
licngyell,  233 
Lennox.  Haughton.  676 
Leon,  Ponce  de.  792 
— ,  R.,  216 
I^ouj  Nic.  Oct  6  '12 
Leonids,  112 
I>eopold  II,  966 
Leotte,  Mdlo,  1121 
IjB  Pautre,  247 
Tx>pel,  Baron  von.  84 
Lepeschin.  W.  W..  143 
Leprosy,  166,  943.  948.  952 
Le  Roy,  G..  211 
Leroy-BeauUeu,  H.  J.  B.  A., 

1004 
Lerroux,  1137.  1139 
Loifkovats,  1037 
Ijcssimore,  P.  J.,  469 
r^tchworth,  680 
I^uba.  J.  H.,  161 
Leuoharti,  Col.  Geor^re,  707, 

710,  712.  Dec  12  '12 


Leuchtenberg.  5th  duke  of, 

1134 
Leukas  Isl..  271.  276 
Leutse.  A.,  1017 
Levaditi,  Dr.,  173 
Levasseur,  P.  E..  1003 
Lever,  Sir  W.,  Oct  4  '11, 

Nov  12  '12 
—  Bros..  970 
Levick,  G.  M..  99 
L6vi8-Mirepoix,    MUe.    de, 

204 
Levuka,  639 
Mvy-Bruhl.  L.,  160 
Lewanika,  711 
Lewes.  V..  395 
Lewes  (bishopric),  309 
Lewis,  B.  R.,  461 
^,  Sir  Elliott,  698 
— ,  Sir  G.  H.,  643 
— ,  Ida,  759 
—.John,  Mar  9 '11 
— .  J.  K..  487 
— ,  Sam,  Aug  15  '11 
— ,  T..  98 

Lewis  Co.,  Ida.,  798 
Lewis  gun.  373 
Lewisham,  556 
Lewiston,  Ida.,  797,  798 
— ,  Me.,  822 
— ,  Mont.,  849 
Lexington.   Ky..  815,  816, 

817.  (trotting  record)  Oct 

8 '12 
— ,  Mo..  846 
Leyton,  561 
Lhassa.  11,  982 
Liang  Ju-hao,  977 
Libel,  332 

Uberal  Party  (U.K).  491 
Liberal    Unionist    Ciouncil. 

Mar  9 '12 
Liberia,  1102.  648,  Nov  6 

'12,  (treaty  with  France) 

Jan  9  '11 
"Liberty,"  996 
Liberty  A  Understanding. 

Party  of.  1159 
Ubreville,  103 
Lice,  173 
License    331,     (copyright) 

338,  (drama)  229 
Licensing,  (U.K.),  532,  535 
Liceo,  Manila,  949 
Lichfield  dioceses,  309 
Lichnowdcy,  Prince,  Oct  16 

'12 
Lichtenberg,  R.  von,  278 
Lick  Observatory,  91 
Lidgett,  Dr.  J.  Scott,  321 
Udsbarski.  266 
IJe,  S..  214 
LiebermaAn    von    Sonnen- 

burg.  Max,  1023 
Liebesgabe  tax.  1020 
Liebmann.  Otto.  1024 
Lienhart.  L.  F.,  206 
Li6vin.  382 
Lightermen,  528 
Lighting.  407 
Lignite,  396 
Lignosc.  395 
Ligonier,  Pa.,  July  6  '12 
Liguria.  1042 
Li-Hon-Hung,  July  18  '12 
Li-Huan-Hung.  Oct  26  'II 
LiJ  Yasu.  963,  May  15 'U 
Liliencron.  D.  von,  206 
LilleshaU  Co.,  Ltd..  355 
Lillie.  D.  G.,  09 
UUy,  Ga.,  796 
Lima,  O.,  882.  887 
Limantonr,  Jose  Yves,  1087 
Limba  tribe,  648 
Limburg.  1038.  1040 
Lime,  405,  412, 
Limerick,  595,  598 
Lincoln,     Abraham,      201, 

Nov  9  '11 


'  Lincoln,  111..  800 
— ,  Eng.,  560,  680 
— ,  Neb.,  852,  853,  724 
— ,  R.  I.,  901 

—  Co.,  Wyo.,  937 
Ltncoln   Memorial,   Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  4,  Dec  14 

Linoolnshirer    Marquis    of 

(Lord  Carrington),    Feb 

14  '12 
Lincolnshire,     Eng.,     658. 

666,  568,  574 
Lindequiet,  F.  von,  3,  1017. 

1019 
Lindman,  Admiral,  1142 
Lindsay,  Lady.  555 
— ,  W.  M..  225 
Lindsey.  Ben,  784 
Linen,  437,  598 
Lines,  Dr.  A..  1073 
Lineville.  Ala..  767 
Lingah.  1114 
Linlithgow     Marquess    of. 

687 
Linoleum.  591 
Linseed  cake,  414 
Linx.  956 

Lipoid  theory.  143 
Lippitt,  C.  W.,  903 
— ,  Heniy  F.,  903 
Liquid  air.  384 

—  fuel,  399.  1171 

Liquor  (Conference,  Brus- 
sels. 326 

—  Uws,  (France)  992,  (T, 
S.)  738,  (Ark.)  772,  (Fla.) 
793.  (Ida.)  798,  (lU  i 
802.  (Ind.)  807,  (la. 
810,  (Ky.)  816,  (MdJ 
826.    827.    (Mass.)     834. 

Mich.)  837,  (Minn.)  S41. 

Mont.)  850.  (Nev.)  8.v. 

N.  H.)  855.  (N.  C.)  87^. 

N.   D.)    881.    (O.)    8S\ 

;Okla,)  889,   (Ore.)    803, 

R.  I.)  903.  (S.  C.)  901. 

S.  D.)  908,  (Tex.)  914. 

Utah)    917.    (Va.)    92-2. 

(Wash.)  926,  (Wis.)  933: 

see  aUo  Prohibition 

Lisbon.    1120.    1123.     <ga.^ 

workers'  strike)   Jan   14 

'11,        (shop  -  assistant?' 

strike)  Jan  11  '11,  (trarr- 

way  strike)   Jan   21.   ::: 

'12,  (rioting)  Jan  8,  Kc^ 

26 '11.  May  4.  25  '12 

Lisbum.  595 

Lister,  Baron,  545.  Feb  10 

'12 
— ,  Ernest.  927 
—,  Sir  Reginald.  1106 

—  Institute,  166 

—  Stead,  J.,  Nov  28  '11 
Liszt,  F.,  236 
Lithography,  255 
Litopterna,  136 

Little,  R.  D..  465.  474 

Little  Fall,  Minn..  830 

— ,  N.  Y.,  876 

Littlejohn,  C.  W.  B.,  4a<< 

LitUe  Rock.  Ark..  771.  7T2, 
773 

Littleton, 'Ala..  Ap  6  '11 

Liublin,  1127 

Liu  Kuei-yi,  977 

Liu  Kung  Isl..  637 

Liung  Men-ting.  Sep  16  '1- 

Livermore.  Ky..  81/ 

Liverpool,  Earl  of,  Au£  '.• 
'12 

Liverpool.  659,  573  (O^tb^ 
dral)  682,  311,  (d*- 
strike)  July  22  *12.  J' 
C.  province)  813,  (str*' 
riots)  624,  university  ^ 

Livingston.  R.  C,  113 

Livingston.  Ala.,  767 


<e.  S2T 


E,  677.  9Tg 


■reUyn,  T.  L..  386 


IjKDyvUimdiry. 
UeweUyn.  T.  " 

liiyd."C>pt!.  406 
— ,  L.  8,.  468 
lioyd-Oearte.  D..  4B5. 488. 


I.  497,   1 
.   M.   A 


I,  477,  * 


3,  No' 
7  'iz,  (Duognj  May  1' 
'11,  ldeput«tk>a  ol  do 
mstia  nmnUI  Nov  28 

M3-M7,    July     18    '12, 
((riandly  »ociBtiM)    June 


Londondeny.  GSE,  SOS 

LoDH,  221 

•on..  Hobl.  W    808 
-,  WalMr.  H.P..488.  Ml, 
MuU.JuihM  '12 
on*  Boach,  CbI.,  774 
•  Bructi.  N.  J..  860.  803 

Longcroll,  C.  A.,  471 

Longford  Co.,  696 

'oDii    IbUdcI.    Mrieultiml 
school,  ges 

Longmu.  Mary  E.  B.,  260 

LoiiKPOct.  N,  J.,  sea 

LoneslaA.  J.  L..  Bept  28  '12 
.    Longwonhy.  J.  G.,470 
LnnHlile.  R.  A.  0.,453 


Loom,  434,  43S,  443 


let)      4W 


12  '12,  {Undjffilioy  L 

pci(a)  613.  Julv  22  '12. 
(■t  liBnyBtumdwy)  Sep 
21  '12,  (Morocco  ipeechi 
3.  (nUmy  Hrike)  622. 
623.  S24.  Aug  IS  '11, 
(on  BiDcle  t»)  Clot  7  '12. 
(Walsh  Churcli  Bill)  606, 
Aug  2e.  Dk  29  'II, 
(womao  niflrage)  S03. 
(Tnuport-  norketi' 
Bltike)  628,  88.  Nov  24. 
D»  la  '11.  Feb  23 -12 

Lloyd's  RegiatcT.  340 

Luanda.  P.,  IVib 

LobbjHng,    JU.SO,^  La«it 


LoohsB  a(  Oowiis,  B: 

643 

Loekett,  Capt.  V.  N.,  487 
Lockhart.  Sir  J.  H.  8„  038 
Lockhart.  Mia..  S4& 
Lockysr,  Sir  N.,  114 
— ,  W.  J.  8.,  II* 
Lodgr.  H.  C..Julr27'13 


a.  S34 


.    TBS,    8  IS.    880. 


,  -.3,  887 
K  B.,  July 
S  '12 

-,  Robert.  332 
Lord.  Canl.,  Aug  18  '13 
Lords,  HouH  of.  492,  4M, 
497.  dUooMlitutionBill) 
May  23  '11 
Lorebum.  Baron,  479.  486. 

88,  Jun*  l?^12™woinsn 
■uBmgcl  Fob  2S  '13 

Ixmnti,  H.  A.,  1040 

LorxDti  river.  lOa 

Loiei 


e.  July  26  'IS 

«nW,w''illi»m  (Glaagow) 

670 
-,  William  (U.8.),  803, 143, 

July  13  '12 
xirioghovrn,    Ijaut.    von. 

Nov  2S  '11 
.oa  Angrlea,  Cal..  774,  77S. 

776,      777,      77B,      723. 

(dynamiu       exploaiona) 

(earthquake)  July  1  'll' 


>.  Mon 


I,  76B 


Loeb  Library,  220 


LosBiisport,  ind..'80& 


Lotoy,  Prof.,  148 
Lough,  T..  M.P..  487 
Lou^heed,  Jamea  A. ,  668 
Louu.  G«org«8.  May  17  'I 
Louim    IPnncen    Royal 

Dec  13  '11 
Louiriana,  817,  (oil)  410 


London,  Cui.,  903,  S66 

— .  Eng..  (borough  oouaei 
Nov  1  '12,  (CUy  oenai 
ApaS'll.  (con/etenc*,. 
1009-09)     66,     (County 
Couneil)  Mar  14  '11.  Ai 
2    '12,    (Declsrslion  of 
SOS,  (docka)  Aug  3  '11 
(seneral    Omnibua    Co, 
Not  1    '11,  (Moor  Lau 
fire)  July  23  '12,  (munici 
naJgovt.)  678,  (Muaeum 
of)  Mar  24  '11,  (port  of) 
673.  fTowoI  of)  Mar  ~" 
■11.  (Traffic)   676.  fu 
voralb')  685,  Feb  16  ' 
Mar  21  '12 

—  A  North  Weatem  rail- 
way. 57fi,  Feb  16  '12 

LoDdondeirr.  Btb  Macqu 
of.  486.  Sept  2«  '12 


Lovejini,  Virginie.  212 
Lovett,  TDr.  E.  O.,  614 
— .  B.,  908 
Lovland,  J.  C,  nil 
Low.  Dr.  A.  M,.  366 
— ,  <3«n.  Sir  R,  C.  640 
Lowe.  Dr.,  389 
Lowell.  Pereival,  M 


Luce,  Robert,  B33 

Lu  CHieng-haiang,  977,  682, 


-ueard.  Sir  F.  J.  D.,  636, 

.ugari.  Card,,  313 


— ,  G.  B..  874.  870,  742 

Lupua,  170 

Lunmn,  696 

Luachan,  F.  von,  2B6.  163 

Lutherans,  lU,  3,),  734 

Luton,    601,    (by-election) 

Luty^ii,  E.  L    1049 


Lyall.  Sit  AUrad,  E30,  Feb 

15  11 
LysUpur.  604 
Lyautey.  Gen.,  1106,  1107, 

Ap  27,  Oct  at   '12,  (at 

Fet)  May  34  '12 


Lyttelton,    Alfred,    M.P 

488,  517 
Lytion,  Hon.  N.  8.,  471 
Maal  controveny,  1111 


Maaa  rfw,  1038 


w.Jao 


272, 


MoAdoo,W.O..760 

McAleater,  Okla..  888, 

MeAlpin,    Hotd    (N. 

CSty).  870 
Maealiatar,  B.  A.  S.. 

264,279 
Macallum.  Bir  H.  E..  024 
Macao,  637 

MacArthur.  Arthur,  759 
— .  R.  8..  733 
Macartoey,  C.  G..  457 


.538 


■cbeth,  R.  ^ 

MacCameron,   R,    L..   750 
MacO>]1,  D.  8..  Feb  3 '11 
McBride,  Sir  Richard.  075 
McCaU,  8.  W.,  833,  950 
McCandleaa,  L.  L,.  943 
MoCaniBon,  Col,  R.,  171 
McCarthy.  Juatin.  645 
— .  LiUah.  231 
McCleary,  Dr.  O.  F.,  Juw 

21  '12 
McaeOan.  G.  B  ,  S63 
McClung,  Lee.  Nov  20  '12 
Mc(k>mb,  MiM..  843,  845 
McCtombaAV.  F..Julyl5'12 


McCuUagh.  F„  Nov  20 'I 


-,  J.  Rammy,    M.P..   487. 


MeGee.  W  J,  i'OO 
McGovern,  Francia  E..  934 
McGowan.  J.  C.  T..  697 
McGratt,  M.  J..  452 
MoGreapr,  Gregor.  602 
— .  Sir  William,  698 
Maehado,     Antonio,     21S, 

Macbar  Cathedist,  283 
Machiaa.  Me.,  823,  723 
Machinery,  (ahipe)  347 
MnckaU,  J.  W.,  189 


McKewport.  Pa.,  890.  S 


'!  Tbomiia.  7 


im6 


INDEX 


Mackeprang,  M.,  214 

Mackinder,    H.    J.,    M.P., 

488 

McKinley,  John  C.  848 

— ,  William  B.,  804 

McKinley  mt.,  July  24  '12 

McKinney,  Tex..  914 

Mackinnoot  D.,  468 

Mackinnon  Road  Station, 
543 

Mackintosh.  Hugh  R.,  317 
Maclagan,  Archbishop,  .'V28 
AfcLanc,    M.    Jean    (Mrs. 

Johansen),  250 
McLaren,  W.  S.  B.,  M.P., 

647 
McLaurin,  Anselm  J.,  845 
McLean,  George  £.,  811 
— .  George  P..  787 
Maolellan's  Castle.  282 
McLeod,  H.  F.,  676 
— ,  Rev.  Dr.  Norman,  643 
MacLeod,  William,  903 
AIcLoughlin,      Dr.      John, 

Memorial,  893 
— ,  M.  E.,  474 
McManigal,  Ortie,  742, 809 
Macmaster,     William,    B., 

1079 
Macmichael,  H.  A.,  162 
Macmillan,  D.  B.,  101 
— ,  Sir  D.  H..  676 
McMillin,  Benton,  911 
McMurdo  sound,  99 
McNairy  Co.,  Tenn.,  909 
McNamara«  J.  J..  742,  780, 

809.  Deo  2,  6 '11 
— ,  T.  J.-,  M.P.,  487 
McNeal.  890 
MacNeai,     J.     G.     Swift, 

M.P.,  487 
— ,  Ronald.  M.P.,  489.  615 
McNicol,  J.,  Dec20'll 
McNulty,  Thomas  F.,  827 
Macomb,  III.,  801 
Macon,  Ga.,  794,  795,  796 
Macphail,  Andrew,  197, 198 
Macquairie  L,  Antarct..  100 
McReynolds,  J.  C.  750 
MacTaggart,  J.  McT.  £., 

287 
McVail.  Dr.  J.  C.  Deo  20 

•11 
McVea  (boxer),  454 
MacVeagh,  Franklin,  July 

3  '12 
MacWhirter,  John,  543 
Mada  tribe,  651 
Mada^isoar,  1006 
Madan,  Falconer,  584,  Juno 

1  '12 
Madeira,  Dec  15  '11 
Madero,    Francesco,    1087, 

May    15,    Aug    31    '11, 

(elected   President)    Oct 

I'll 
Madge,  W.  C,  July  30  '12 
Madhavlal,  Sir  Chinubhai, 

613 
Madison,  N.  J.,  Oct  24  '12 
— ,  S.  Dak.,  906.  908 
— .   Wis.,  931,  932,  July  29 

♦12 
Madras,  620,  310 
Madrid,  1135 
Madris,  Job6,  1090 
Madsen,  Peder,  987 
—  gun.  373 

Maeander  river,  274, 1151 
Ma-el- Ainin,  1105 
Maeterlinck,  M.,  211,  204, 

Nov  9  '11 
Mafeking,  705 
Magadi  Soda  lake.  644 
Magdalenian  Age,  157 
^•»«deburg.  1009 
neton.  120 

A»k.,773 

J.,  Deo  7  '11 


Mahasndh,  260 

Mahler,  Gustav.  966 
Mahmud    Shevket    Pasha, 

1152,   1164,   1157.   1159. 

1160, 1161,  (grand  visier) 

10 
Mahommed   V.,    (Turkey) 

1152 

—  Ali,  (Persia)  1112,1116, 
1117,  1119,  July  18  '11, 
July  31 '11,  Aug  22 '11 

Mahommedans,  603,  Ap  10 

'11,    (Nedjif    manife^o) 

Jan  18  '11 
Mahool,  John  B.,  827 
Mahaud  tribe,  621 
Maikop.  410 
Maillol,  244 

Maindron,  Maurioe,  1004 
Maine,  Sir  Henry,  323 
Maine,  821 
Mains,  1009 
Maiorana,  Angelo.  1053 
Maioresco,  T.,  Oct  26  '12 
Maisonneuve,  665 
Maitland,  F.  W.,  334 
MajarofiF,  M.,  9 
Major,  Elliott  W.,  848 
Maiorana,  Q.,  368 
Makarov,  A.  A.,  1128,  Dec 

29  '12 
MaklakoY,    N.    A..    1128, 

Dec  29  '12 
Makona  river,  1102 
Makura,  Baron  S.,  1061 
Malabari,    Behramji   Mer- 

wanji,  611 
Malacca,  625,  626 
Malaga,  1135 
Malagalpa,  1091 
Malan,  F.  S..  710,  712 
Malaria,  945,  1043 
Malatesta,    Mi^r    20    '12, 

June  17  '12 
Malay   Archipelago,    1040, 

Aug  24  '12 

—  Peninsula,  625,  164,  153 

—  Stat«B,  Federated,  628, 
1134,  Nov  12 '12 

Malby,  George  R..  875 

Maiden,  Mass.,  828 

Maldonado,  B.  F.,  1096 

Malecka,  Miss  K,  68,  Feb 
13  '12,  May  10  '12.  (par- 
doned) June  10  '12,  June 
13 '12 

Malefijt,  J.  H.  de  Waal, 
1041 

Malinoff.  M.,  1029 

Malisson  revolt.  1157. 1030, 
Oct  11  '12,  (Turkish 
concessions)  1158 

Mallalieu,  W.  F.,  759 

Mallet,  J.  W.,  759 

MaUock,  J.  M.,  440 

Malmesbury,  5th  Earl  of, 
489 

Malpartida,  Ellas,  1096 

Malta.  642,  June  1  '12,  May 
'12,  (George  V's  visit) 
Jan  24  '12 

—  fever,  169 
Maltby  colliery,  387 
Mambaro  river,  102 
Mammals,  133 
Man,  Isle  of,  557,  580 
Managua,  1085,  1091 
Manchester,  Conn.,  785 

—  Eng.,  559,  (by-elections) 
484.  Mar  6.  Aug  8  '12. 
(libraries)  682,  (port  of) 
573,  (university)  585 

— ,  N.  H.,  857 
Manchu  dynasty,  981 
Manchuria.  1060,  172.  Nov 

28  '12 
Mandalay.  620 
Mandan,  N.  D.,  879 
Mandi,  620 


Mandinco  tribe,  11^  ) 

Manet.  E.,  241 
Manetho,  261 
Manford,  Okla.,  801 
"Manger  to  Cross,  From,'' 

237 
Mangin,  CoL,  1107,  Sep  5. 

7,  Aug  29  '12 
Manhattan,  Kan.,  812,  813 
Manhood  suffrage,  (U.K.) 

503,  (Sweden)  1142 
Manikya,     Birendra     Ki- 

shore,  618 
ManUa.  P.  I.,  947,  948,  949, 

Feb  25  '11 
Manistee,  Mich.,  836 
Manitoba,  663,  666 
Manitowoc,  Wis.,  931 
Mankato.  Minn.,  889.  843 
Mann,  Thomas,  206 
-*,  Tom,  621,  May  9,  June 

22  '12 
~,  William  H..  923 
Mannering,    Edward,    Sep 

22 '11 
Manners,  Hon.  J.  N.,  471 
Mannheim,  1009,  1010 
Manning,  Sir  W.  H.,  646 
Manoel,  Dom,  1122 
"Manouba,"  1062,  24,  Jan 

19 '12 
Mansfield,  Eng.,  566 
— ,  O.,  882,  887 
Manson,  Sir  P.,  174 
Manti,  Utah,  918 
Manure,  400,  412,  416,  417 
Manxini,  Lieut.,  Aug  25  '12 
Maori,  699 
Map  (Committee,  104 
Mappin,  Sir  F.,  685 
Maracaibo,  1101 
Marafioa  river,  104 
Marathon  race,  449.  452 
Macaviglia.  M.,  209 
Marblehead.  Mass.,  723 
Marvha).  E.,  142 
Marooni  System,  83,   367, 

(inquiry)  Oct  11  '12 
Mar^chal,  Lieut.,  Nov  5  '12 
Margate  City,  N.  J.,  862 
Marpoliouth,  D.  S.,  220 
MaAanne  Is.,  1013 
Maria  Pia,  (^ueen,  July  5 

'11,  Aug  1^12 

—  Teresa     Isabella,     In- 
fanta, 1139,  Sep  23  '12 

—  Adelaide  (Luxemburg), 
1021 

—  Clotilde,  Princess,  1053 
Marie    Princess   Yaldemar 

(of  Denmark),  987 
— ,  Pierre,  171 
Mariendori,  402 
Marietta,  Ga.,  794,  796 

—  O.,  883 

Marignac,  Galissart  de,  106 
Marignacite,  106 
Marin,  F.  R..  216 
Marine  animals,  138 

—  engineering,  345,  568 
Marinette,  Wis..  931 
Marinetti,  F.  T.,  209 
Marion,  Ind.,  805 

— ,  O.,  883 

"Mariqu2ta,"472 

Maritime  Conference,  In- 
ternational, Oct  9  '11 

Maritza  river,  1151 

Marjoribanks,  Major.  173 

Market  Gardening,  417 

Markham,  Sir  A.  B.,  M.P., 
487 

— .  Sir  C,  161 

Marks.  Oliver,  630 

Mariay,  C.  B..  554 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  489, 
495 

Marot  (architect),  247 

Marquette,  836,  S87,  72S 


Marquina,  Eduardo,  215 
Marrakeah,  1107.  1108 
Marriage,    324,    833,    299. 

316 
Married  Women's  Protec- 
tion Act,  325 
Marriott,  R.,  454 
Marron  (airman),  Sep  2  '11 
"Mars:"  «««  Bonvoisin,  M. 
Mars  (planet),  93 
Marsa  Tobnik,  22,  Oct  10. 

Dec  22 '11 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein. 
Baron,  1023,  Mar  9,  June 
18.  Sep  24  '12,  (Turkish 
influence)  1156 
Marsden.  Bp.  S.  £..  697 
MarteOlea,   994.   June   20. 

Sep  4  '12 
Marsh,  Catherine,  555 
— ,  F.  D.,  249 
Marsh  I.,  La..  818 
MarahaU  (chess).  455 
Marshall,  Tex..  912,  915 
— ,  T.  R.,  749,    806.     808, 
June  28,  Nov  5  '12 

—  Is.,  1013 
Marahalltown,  la.,  810 
Marshfield,  Ore.,  881 
— .  Wis.,  931 
Marsupials,  134 
"Marsyaa"  (statue).  270 
Martin,  C.  J.,  168 

— ,  G.  H.,  799 

— ,  H.,  167 

— ,  Homer.  249 

— .  L.,  103 

— ,  Prof.  R..  153 

— .  Thomas  S..  923 

MarUne,  J.  E.,  864 

Martinique,  1007 

Martino,  Edoardo  de.  554 

Martinovitch.  (3«n.  M.,  33, 
June  19  '12 

Martinebuzg,  W.  Va.,  928. 
929 

Martina  Creek,  Pa.,  Ap 
28    11 

Martyrs,  Book  of,  June  12 
'12 

Marxist  party.  1018 

Mary  (Queen),  475,  479, 
(coronation)  June  22  '11, 
(in  Wales)  480,  (York- 
shire tour),  July  8  '12. 
school  children  enter- 
tained) June  30  '11 

Maryland,  824.  May  7  *12 

—  School  for  Blind.  303 
MarysviUe,  Utah,  916 
Marxials,  Sir  F.  T.,  553 
Mascagni.  P.,  239 
MaacarenhaSj  Bras  G.  de. 

217 
Masefield,  Jobn.  187,  194 
Maseru,  706 
Masis.  Gen..  1091 
Maad.  M.  8^  107 
Mason.  A.  E.  W..  232 
— ,  J.  Scott,  627,  632 
— ,  V.  L..  May  13  '12 
Mason  City.  la..  809 
Massachusetts,  828,  May  7 

'12,  Feb  26  '12 

—  Inst,  of  Technology.' 832 
Massalit  tribe.  1006 
Massanutten     reservation. 

Va.,  921 
Massenet.  Jules,  1004,  May 

17  '12 
Massey,  W,  F.,  701,  July 

10  '12 
— ,  W.  A..  866 
Masaie.  Thornton  L.,  924 
Massillon,  O..  883 
Massoutier,  Col..  Pec  21 

'12 
Masterman,  0.  F.,   M.P.. 

487,  489 


MaUoonlk  l«y  Tm.,  018 
MitaniukB  «nlGeld.  ALdi.. 

930.  940,  M>r  16    U 
MBlemily   beoefil,    (U.K.) 

49S,  (Au>tnlia),eS4 
Matbeir,  Rev.  A.  H..  311 
MBthiu.R.,  Mn31  'U 
MutbiaoB.  J.  A..  STE 
— ,  Okhi.  470 
M*lbya  art  sotlmtion.  Dw 

18 '11 
Mltlne,  Seari.  242 
Msuiudi.  M..  lOei 


..It* 


Maude.  Aylmn-.  191 
Mauerjav,  147.  14S 
Maui,  Haw.,  041 
Msqub  Loa,  How.,  7 


iemorulCoDtiiuiDtal  HaB. 

D.  C,  TOO 
Memphu,  Eef..  2B3 
— ,  Taun.,  SOa,  010,  012, 

724 
Mens  dynaity,  380 
"— -,    Oan.    Luii,     1000, 

inder,  210,  MS 

Med  and  Religion  Forwanl 


MeDdelism.  130,  : 


Mendi  t: 
Meodoii 
Meneiek,  0 


,    C.    1005. 
Hov  20  '11 


July  4  -12 
Mayacuei,  P.  R..  Ofil 
Miiyer,  A.  a..  131 
MayBeld,  Ky.,  815 
MayiM.  RotfiErfonl,  327 
Maynooth,  602 
Mayor.  Prof.  J.  E.  B.,  638 
MaynHlle,  Ky..S16 
Mawrine  bible,  Nov  20-1] 
Mrad,  Jobn  Abner,  020- 

Miad™  B™k  Club,  l-.S. 

,  IredfU,  870 
(BerUn    riatl}    1021 
I  trade)  SOO,  (Snil- 

i".  090.  1161 


Men 


DulM 


MecklenI 

1012 

Mckknburg.  1015, 1021 
Mcdford.  On..  801 
Medical  Acl  (Can,),  075 
Medicine,   16S-1SB.    (anti- 
typbuid  aerum)    May   7 
■li,     (CambridB*     Re- 
Mtar^h     Hcvpital)     Mav 
■    ■ )  May  8 


'12,  ( 


Meesler,  J.  de,  310 
— ,  T.  H.  de,  1041 
Meumiin.  107 
Meikleioliu.  A..  832 
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— ,  M.,  200 
— ,  airW.,  AB26'i2 
Nichnme.  393 
Nick*l«.  C.  P.,  487 
— ,  P.  W..  467 
Nickel,  392 
Nkkel-on-cUn.  120 


NIooUr,  Helan.  ZOl 
Nicou.  £79.  640,  641 
Nidvi  PUiD.  276 
NkbtD,  VncTU.  215 
NiGDuorileb  (cben).  455 


—'II.  ImsDoplaDe),  344 
Nieuweokamp    eipeditian, 

Nigeria.  BGO 

Night  blindueH.  155 

NightiniBle.  Rev.  B..  310 

— ,  Fkireuce,  15S 

Niigiiu.lOS9 

NilEsu,  Hmw..  041 

Nijiniky  (danccrl,  230 

NiUris,  Aug  2 '13 

NUdKh,  A.,  230 

Nikopolii.  1035 

Nilsik  Dr.  G.  M..  170 

NUhd.  Cteit..  100 

NinaTehTicO 

NinkuU.aSl 

"Niob^"  670 

Niobmra  Co..  Wyo..  937 

Nish.  1037.  1038 

Niehaa    Taifa    iiucriptioa. 


.    121.    399,    409, 


1,  Oct  10,  Nov  12  '12 


Noti[«.  J.  W..  760 


iNOEjn.  A.,  4ID 
Nocther.  M.,  114 
NogBies.  Ari»..  TBS.  723 
NDgeDt-Bur-MmnH.  1001 
Nogi,  Couot,  I06I,  Sop  13 


,„-_ BB9.  see 

MorakoTioli,  a,e 

Hon  Scotia.  663.  665.  Aug 


)    O'Dowd.  B.,  197 
Odum,  Ob.,  Vo6 
Otiipu,  Btx,  S30.  J< 
'12 

—  rvnnHiM.  220 

OelwBin,  h^  S09 

0«tteking,  Dr.,  153 

0'F«Uon,IU.,  804 

0^»iDoafao,  060 


Nordea.  224 
Nordetiakifyd.  E.,  161 
Norfolk,  Duke  of.  489.  496 


— .  Sir  Henty.  Aug  5  '12 
— ,  Regine.  2lS 
■■NormBiiiii5,"347 
Noni»,  G.  W.,  654 
NorriEtown,  Pa..  896,  899 
North,  E.  P.,  760 
Nonhaiwton,    Eng,,    set 

567.  579,  580.  5^ 
Northuiiptanaliirc,        651 

666 
North  Caroliiu.  S77 
NortholiSe,  lat  Buod.  lOi 


North  Dakota.  8 


Northern    TerrlWiiM,    W. 


h  Platte  pro] est.  Neb.. 


Lmtwriand  MiDcra' 


Novikoff  Wuiim),  230 
Nowicki,  K..  390 
Noyes,  Alfred.  187 
Nubia.  260 
Nuer*  tribe,  990 
Nuieot,  J.  R.,  864 
NuEualofB.  640 
Nuremberg.  1009 
Ndmberg  en^De.  S6S 
Nutley.  Fr.  J..  863 
Nulocboudria.  143 
Nuttall.  Prof..  132 
NyB.  George  B..S87 
-.  Wallace  G..  843 


Oaka,  The.  464,  June  2  '11, 

June  7 '12 
Oale*.  E.  J..  587 


ObaiduUi^  Effeu 


»y.ll08-lll2,(EBog., 


fnn)   9 


'll.  (Soodii  582,  Aug  : 

'12 

-  Crag,  Norf.,  ISO 
.  orwood.  O..  aS2 
Haitma  apii,  430.  130 
—  bombycU,  13 1 
Noloddrn,  412.  361 


koT  1™2  "'*"■'  *'" 
IO'Calluhaii.C.  L..  458 

Occupatuual  Diaeuaa.  Re 
porting  of,  (Cal.)  77S 
ICotml)  766.  (in.)  802 
(Md.)  816,  (N.  J.)  862 
(N.  Y.)  871.  (WLa.)  933 

"OceanK,"  350 

Ocean  (^ty,  N.  J..  362 

Of-eu  I.,  Piji,  639 


,    Ochrida.  Turk..  1161,  Nov 
1        23  '12 

OConnell,    Cardinal,   313. 


t    O'Connot.  Chaib*,  601 


Ogle,  W..  549 
Oson  baan.  103 
O^Gorman,  Janua  A  .  S74 
O'Grmdy.  Jamea,  M.P..e2B 
Ohaom    Bev     Kouyoum- 

jian.  Dee  23  '12 
Ohio.  882.  Sept  3  '12.  May 

22  '12  (mnnaii  niffrage) 

00,884 

—  canal,  O..  883 

—  river.  SS4.  Aug  8  '12 
OhnalalKb-Richur.  M..2TS 
'>iiena.  J.  C.  de  M..  1042 

m  eiinnea.3&4.  356 
--  Gdda.  410,  411 
-    (ueL    356.     399,     410, 
(Seotlaad)     601.    (Trini- 
dad)    661.     (U.B.)     719. 
(un  of  in  ahipel  347. 46 
-hshting.  407 
Jkabe.  Vi»ount  C.  1061 
Okamoh.  Okla.,  800 
Okanogan  pmject,   Waah. 

,     OUabonui,    BSS.    (oil)    410. 
^univeiaity)  800,  Mar  15 

—  City,  OVlt,  888.  8S9, 
891 

.    Okmulgee.  Oki^.  891 

I     Olathe.  Kana..  813 

■    0)d  Age  PenaioM  (U.K.). 

666,     533,    Jan     1     '11. 

(Belgium).    968.     (cost) 

531.  534.    (FVanee)   992, 

993.  dreluid}  601 
~  BenningtoD,  Vt.,  920 

—  Bowery  Theatre.  N.  Y., 


,    Oligooene  age,  ISO 

— .  g.'t.'ooo 

.    Olivirea  (ainnBD),  Jnlr  Ij 

n.  Sir  Sydney.  660 
icr.  M.  J.  H..  1003 

DlymHia,  275 
~.  London.  4£5 
—  Waah  ,  824.  925 
■OlympK."  346.  350 
Olyojpic  Gamen.  445.  451. 
446,  July  6  '12.  (ryclinn) 
450,  ^mwiu)  July  19'12. 
(etadium  evonta)  July  16 
■12,  (U.  a)  474        ^ 
Imaha,     Neb.,    852.    853, 
724,  (railioada)NoTl'l2 
O'Miill^,  K..  692 
Oman,  C.  W.  C.,  100 
O'Meara,  Major,  306 
Ommundsen,   H.,  July    IS 

O'Neal.  Edward  A ,  703 

O'VleilL  Moira,  186 


Afltic^  province) 
(elections)  STG,  i4 
■ll.lfi™)  JolylO. . 
'II,  (h»t>  July  3  'i 

Ooduditu,  6S5,  680 

OmIdiuu,  1^^821 

Openhym.  A.  W,,  873 

Open,  ato 

Ophel.  ml.,  2H 

Ophthkimiii,  301.  ace 

Opi>.  2&S 

Opium.  072.  004.  May  S 
'11  <BDmeo)eas,  (Hong- 
kong) use,  (Jspu)  1060. 
(StraiU  RBlIlemenU)  828, 
(Wnhuwsi)  638 

—  ■nd  DtuC  Art.  Cui.,  671 

—  ConterencB.  Deo  1  '11 
Oporla.    1120,     1122,    1123, 

(mopar'i  strike)  Oct  2S 
'12,  (mmcv  aceldsnt) 
Dec  10 '11 

Opoaum,  Aiutnllaiti.  433 

OppeDheim,  Mu  von.  2S8 

Optophone,  120 

■■Oraroa."  346 

Orange,  Conn..  7SS 

— .  N.  J.,  860,  863 

OrangebuiK,  S.  C,  «04 


Otdofiei.    Bstele   y,   lOM. 

Ordway.  Col,.  782 
O'Resr,  E.  C  817 
Oregoa.   SCI.  744.   Nov  6 

—  Cl'tyro™,  8*1,  893 

745.  778.  810,  81^  850! 

85S.  861.  BS5.  8B0, 1107 

Oriel  Coll.,  Oi..  Sep  28  '11 

Oiiaaa,  478;  itt  Behar 
Orkney  Is..  &8S 
Orm^y-Oore,    W.,     M.P., 

488 
Ornanunts  nibr^e,  308 
Oioano.  r  •     — 

Ott,  Misi 
Orrepj.  F 
OrtLgi 
Ortii. 
Oibor 

Os'bor 


aiO,  I  Otaru.  lOSB 


Oltana.    Can.. 

July  81  '12 
— ,  111..  802 


Ottumwa.  la..  809,  810 
Olway.  Sir  A.  J,  M7 

Ouac£ita  river.  Aik..  TT2 
Ouchy.  1052,  Oct  18  '12 


OvBTbergh.  C,  van,  161 
"      -irook  (U.S.I.  303 

luyn-UeyJigora.  Mn,, 


I..  7B8  _ 
453 


,  R,.  218 
:en.  Daniel, 
I..  839 


134.  101 

fudsniBnl       » 

t.  FA  38 '11 

OwiJiBlDriie.  120 
Osbkoah.  Wis.,  03 1 

Oekoloou,  la..  800 
Oamaoteh,  1150 
a<m<  ■ 

Oimi 
Oiorl 


•a  II.  2 


1134, May  22'12 
Osteopathy,  182 
Ontersund,  1141 


Oiy-aeelyleno,  40S 

Oiydaeee,  140 

Oiyjren,  308,  407.  384,  1 


Oryrhi/ncJtuM    Papyri, 


Paducah,  Ky..  815,  816 
Paes.  Dr.,  1121 
Paeatum,  1048 
Pagaue.  280,  276 
Pace.  Carrdl  B..  729 

Paget,  Bp,  FraDcis.  841 
— ,  Sir  J^an  R..  544 
— ,  Bp  Luke,  M4 
— ,  Stephen.  844 
Pahana,  Mai.  Penin,.  631 
Pain.  Barnr.  189 
Paine,  A.  B„  201 
— .  J,  A .  781 
Paint  Creek.  W,  Va.,  930 


July  27.  Aug  2  '13 
Paisley,  888,  59L 

Palaeography,  224,  2 
Palaeolithic  age,  iAfi 
Palaeontohigy.  1 


>,  1042,  1045.  1046 


Palertlne,  Tei..  919 
Palestloe  ArebaeidDcy.  254 
Palisa.  J.,94 
PaUiwr,  C.  Wny,  702 
Palma.  R.  de.  465 
PalBiM.  O.  W,  586 
—,  Howard,  103 
— ,  H.  J..  678 
—,  Sir  Walter.  G3S 
Falmct.  Htm.,  501 
Palmira,  1077 
Famlioo  souod,  N.  C,  878 
Panama,  1092,  1078 
-~  Canal  and  Caoal  Zowi. 
043. 51.  (bond  issue)  May 


Oabour  plot)  809.  (Wert 


Deo  13  '12,  (British  pro- 
teat)  July  11.  Auf  17, 
27  '12,  (l.bel  suit)  Jan  3 
'11,  (tolls)  740;  Aug  8. 
Nov  13  '12 
—  Pacific  EipoaitioD.  034 

'w97?J^l?20  '12 
Pandenna.  1151 
Puikhunt,  Ctrislabel.  SS 


Panlolambdida.  13S 
Papennaking.  444,  67S 
Papboa,  378 
Papriltoft,  Geo.,  0 
Papka  (boxer).  405 
Papua.  880.  1D3,  1G3.  163 
Papyria.  219,  224.  268 
Papynn  plapt,  444 
Pua.  1072,  Aug  ao  '11 
Piraffln  oil,  lie 
Paragould.  Ark.,  771 
Faninu,  1093,  1062,  1065 

Feb  27  '12 
Pftntna,  Oct  25  '11 


Parcel  post.  (U.  B.)  739.  (P. 


Parel.  ^illiaia,  761 
Porinacochas  lake,  104 
Paris.  Ft.,  992,  B««.  ( 


— ,  Treaty  o(,  SO 
Park  aiy,  Tenn.,  M» 
—  City,  Vtah,  916  . 
Parka.  J.  C,  465 

Puker,  A.  B.'l  749.  Jun 


W.,  May  2 '11 

0.  Sep  3  '12 


ParliaiDsnC  Act,  491,  406, 


garoo  ckxwrB")  Ap  3  ' 
'annelee.  Philip,  June  1 


Paechinger,  P..  118 

Psahicb.  N.,  1031.  1024,  7, 

Nov  B  '12 
PasH-OriUe.  Fla.,  703 
PasBalo,N.J.,860,862.8M 
— .river,  N.J.,  881 
PawkM..  1113 
Fsssy.  F..  1005 
Pasteurisation,  421 
FastoriiB.  J.  J.,  014 


Patch 


i'12 


—I  rf.  M.,  Deo  20 '11 

Fateraon  (N.  J.).  880,  861, 
861 

Puiah.421 

Patna,  607,  031 
Paton,  J.  B.,  530 
Patrick     ol      CouDiuAl, 


Patricia.  C:an.,  684 
Patrick.  Albert,  014 
PatrocluB  (aUr),  04 
Fatten.  J.  A..  803 
Patterson,  M.  R.011 
Fattoo,  Ctiit.  w.  8.,  Feb 


Pawtuokat,  R.  1.,  b6|,  002 
—  river,  R  I„  B02 
Psyea,  1150 
Paymsot      ol       members, 

^ngUnd)  407,  Aug  10. 

14     '11,     (Italy)     1052. 

(Norway)  1110,  (Swedish 

lUrormBill)  1142 
Payne,  Rev.  Arnold,  305 

Syne-Aldricb  Tariff,  734 

Paynter,  P.  H..  817 

Peabody,  I>r..  172 

—,  Jasephine  P.,  232,  200 

Peabody,  Mass.,  820 

~  College,  910 

Peace  Conference,  London, 


1313 


INDEX 


Peace  Conference,  Interna- 
tional, Aug  3  '11 
Peake.  A.  H.,  098 
Pearce,  G.  F.,  092 
— ,  H.,  408 

""",  J.  Hmf  7cn 

Pearl  fiahery,  132 

—  Harbor.  Haw.,  942 
PeaxBons,  Dr.  D.  K.,  761 

Ap  14  '11 
Peaiy,  R.  E.,  101 

—  Arctic  Club,  101 
Peaae.  H.  P.,  M.P.,  480 
— ,  J.  A.,  M.P.,  487 
Peftt,  398,  1039 

Peca,  Hung..  957 

Pedersen,  Prof.,  84 

Pedro  Miguel  lock,  Pan.» 
944.  945 

Peek.  P..  Sept  11  '12 

Peel,  Viscount.  490.  545 

Peers,  C.  R.,  281 

Peet,  T.  E..  222 

Peflfer.  W.  A..  701 

PegaauB  (statue),  275 

Pegler,  S.  J.,  457 

P^gny,  C,  205 

Peignam,  Lieut..  June  19 
'12 

Peirce,  H.  H.  D.,  Ap  27  '11 

Peirene,  270 

Pekin,  lU.,  802 

Peking,  China.  978,  980, 
982,  Ap  24,  Ckst  25  '11, 
(Advisory  Council)  Ap 
29.  Aug  20  '12,  (mUitary 
mutiny)  Feb  29.  Mar  2 
'12 

Pelagic  fishing,  431.  1057 
Pelayo,  M.  M.  y,  210 
Pelewls.,  1013 
Pelham,  Prof..  223 
Pellagra,  170,  1043.  817 
Pelletier,  Sir  C.  A.,  070 
—"-,  L.  P.,  008 
Pelly  river,  Can.,  103 
Pemba,  045 
Pembina,  N.  D.,  724 
Pefla.  Pedro,  1093.  Feb  27 

'12 
—.  R.  S.,  1007 
Penallta  colliery,  380 
Penang,  025.  020 
Pendleton.  Ellen  P.,  932 
Pendleton,  Ore.,  891 
Pend   Oreille   Co..   Wash.. 

920 
Penggaram.  032 
Penguin.  100 

Penitentiary  Congress,  331 
Penley,  W.  S.,  640 
Pen  Mar,  Md..  Dec  7  '12 
Penna,  Alfonso,  1071 
Pennell,  H.  L.  L.,  99 
Pennewill,  S.  S.,  789 
Penning,  W.  L.,  210 
Pennington  Co.,  Minn.,  841 
PennUetum        purpunwnt 

1102 
Pennsylvania,    U.   S.,   895 

Ap     13,     Mav    8     '12, 

(university)  898 

—  Academv,  Phila.,  248 

—  Railroad  Station.  New 
York  City.  251,  870 

—  School,  Phila.,  303 
Penobscot  river,  Me.,  822 
Penrose.  B.,  899 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  791,  792, 

723 
Pension  Bill,  U.S..  725.  Feb 

2,  May  11  '12 
Pensions,    State,    in    US., 

(Ala.)    707,    (Ark.)    772. 

(Conn.)  787,   (Ga.)  790. 

(111.)     803,     (Ky.)     810, 

(Md.)  820,  (Mass.)  830. 

(Mlno.)  842,  (N.  J.)  863, 

(N.  Y.)  872,  (Pena.)  808. 


(Tenn.)  911.  (Utah)  918, 
(Va.)  023.  (Wis.)  934: 
for  widowed  mothers, 
etc..  (Col.)  782,  (lU.) 
802,  (Mo.)  848 

Pensions  to  teachers,  Car- 
negie Foundation,  730 

Ponsance,  417,  583 

Peonage,  (Ala.)  707,  (Fla.) 
794,  (P.  I.)  950 

Peoria,  lU..  800,  801,  723 

Pequaket,  N.  H..  253 

Perak,  030 

Perchino,  450 

Percy,  Enrique,  1009 

— ,  Le  Roy,  845 

Periptyohids,  135 

P6ringuey,  Dr.  L.,  153,  159 

P6riquet  (Japt.,  103 

Pdre  Marquette  R.R.,  Deo 
30 '12 

Perissodaciyls,  135 

Perjury,  331 

Perkins,  G.  W.,  882 

Perkins  Institute.  303 

Perks,  Sir  Robert,  319 

Perky,  K.  I.,  799 

Perlepe,  32 

Perley,  G.  H..  008 

Perlis,  034 

Perm,  Ruas..  Feb  21  '11 

Permian,  lis 

Permutet  water-softener, 
443 

Pemter,  J.  M.,  110 

Peroxydases,  140 

Perrodin,  Lieut.,  405 

Perseids,  112 

Persia,  1112,  102,  59, 
(Anglo-Russian  note) 
Feb  18  '12,  (Anti-British 
boycott)  Deo  14  '11, 
(apology  to  Russia)  Nov 

10  '11,  (appeal  to  British 
Govt.)  Oct  19,  Nov  18 
'11,  (appeal  to  US.)  Deo 
4  '11,  (British  Minister's 
note)  Jan  23,  Oct  10  '11, 
(Eckford  murder)  Dee  13 
'12,  (Indian  regiment 
sent)  Oct  3  'II,  (Mejliss 
crisU)  Dec  12,  18,  24 '11, 
Ap  27  '12.  (oil)  411. 
(partition)  Sep  30  '12, 
(railways)  Aug  19,  July 
15.  27  42.  (Russian  ulti- 
matum) 1132.  Nov  18, 
Dec  17  '11,  July  17  '12, 
(Sir  E.  Grey's  statement) 
Nov  30  '11,  Feb  21  *12, 

Pertab  Singh,  Sir,  010 

Perth,  688 

Perth  Amboy.  N.  J..  800, 
804,724 

Peru,  Ind.,  805 

— .  S.  Am.,  1094, 1003,  103, 
Aug  19  '12,  (BoHvian 
treaty)  1070,  (BrasUian 
treaty)  1071,  (ChUean 
treaty)  1005.  1075,  Nov 

11  '12,  (Colombian  re- 
lations) 1077,  1078,  Jan 
18  '11,  (Ecuador  treaty) 
1005,  1083,  Jan  4  '11. 
(Putumayo  atrocities) 
1000.  July  13,  19,  Sep  13 
'12,  (strike  riots)  Ap  10 
'12,  (students'  Congress) 
July  20  '12 

Pervinquiere,  M,,  1049 

Peshawar.  021 

Petaluma,  Cal.,  777,  (egg- 
farms)  423 

Peter  (of  Servia),  1020, 
1027,  Nov  23  '12,  (Paris 
visit)  Nov  10  '11,  (Rus- 
sian visit)  Sep  2  '11 

Peterborough.  Can..  006 

— ,  Eng.,  567 


Petermann  I..  90 
Peter  Pan  (statue).  245 
Peters.  B.  C..  921 
Petersburg,  Alsk.,  938 
— ,  Va,  921.922.724 
Peterson,  J.  B.,  808 
Petit,  H..  110 
Petkoflf,  A.,  Aug  10  '11 
Peto,  B.  E..  MJ».,  488 
Petre,  B^  Dec  24  '12 
Petrie,  W.  M.  Flinders.  200 
Petrol.  390,  408 

—  engine,  354 
Petroleum,   400.    (German 

Govt,  scheme)  1082 
Petenon,  J.  B.,  806 
PetroB,  "renn.,  911 
Petrovics.  Lieut.,  Nov  6  '12 
Petsofd  figurines.  270 
Pettersen,  PtoL,  112 
Pettigrew,  R.  F..  008 
Pewee  VaUey.  Ky.,  817 
Peyton,  W.  Va.,  030 
Pheasant.  400 
Pheidias,  275 
Phelps-Stokes,     Caroline, 

873 

—  Fund,  873,  700.  023 
Phenaoodonts,  135 
Phenol  phthalein,  128 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  800,  807, 

724,  (blind)  303.  (fire) 
Feb  4  '12,  (interooUegiate 
.  games)  474.  (miners' 
agreement  signea)  May 
20  '12.  (navigation  oon- 
pess)  May  23^12,  (Rapid 
Transit  Co.)  000 

PhUae,  203 

Philippine  Ib.,'047,036.  104, 
(Fnars'  Lands)  060,  May 
22  '12.  GegisUtuxe)  Feb  2, 
7  '12,  (typhoon)  Oet  10 
'12,  (University)  049, 
(volcano  eruption)  Jan 
30 '11 

Philippopolia,  1034,  1035 

Phillimore,  G.  G..  334 

Phillips,  D.  G.,  199,  701. 
Jan  23  '11 

— .  Stephen,  231 

PhiUipsburg.  N.  J..  800 

Phillips  Com  Kan..  813 

Phillpotts,  Eden,  228 

Philology,  102 

Philosophy.  287-205 

Philp.  R.,  008 

Phlebotomus  fever,  171 

Phlox,  herbaceous,  428 

Phocis,  277 

Phoenix.  Aris.,  768,  700, 
771 

PhoUdota.  136 

Phormium  flax,  444 

Photography,  337,  110 

Photophone,  110 

Photoeynthesis,  144 

Phylakopi  Is.,  271 

Phytogeny,  134 

Physical  anthropology,  147 

—  chemistry,  126 
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Richard,  A.  L.  G..  1003 

Richards.  A  W..  452 

— ,  Sir  Erie,  334 

— ,  Eugene  L.,  762 

— ,  Sir  F.  W..  547 

— ,  W.  A.,  937 

— ,  Dr.  M.,  Dec  18  '11 

Richardson,  H.  A,  789 

— ,  Maurice  Howe,  762 

Richet,  C,  168 

Richfield.  Utah.  916 

Richmond.  Sir  W..  244 

Richmond,  Ind.,  806 

— .  Ky..  815 

— ,  Va.,  921,  922,  023,  924, 
725.  Dec  3  '12 

Richter,  H.,  236 

Ricordi,  GiuHo.  1054 

Rideal,  6.,  407 

Ridge,  Lt.  Leslie,  Aug  18 
•11 
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Itidce.  W.  P«t«,  189  I 

Ridgefield  Park.  N.  J.,  863 

Rid«elaiid,  S.  C,  005 

Ridgeway.  W.,  221 

Rjdgewood,  N.  J.,  863 

Ridffway,  F.  E.,  Sep  7  '11 

RidleyrViaeount,  489 

Rie8,H.,404  ,      ^, 

Rifaat  Paaha,  1027.  Jan  21 
•11 

Riff  country,  1107 

Rifle.  873.  (shooting)  469. 
July  22  '11.  July  12,  18 
'12:  tee  aito  Bialey 

Riga.  1126 

Rigg's  diaease,  180 

Righi.  A..  117 

"Right  to  work"  BiU,  491 

Rigloa,  F.  M.  Y.,  1096 

Riley,  J.  W.,  200.  July  12  '11 

Rilke.  R.  M.,  206 

Rima.  611 

Rinderpest.  1055.  634 

Ringdal.  P.M., 842 

Rio.  Alcalde  del.  156 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  1072,  1078, 
1074,  Aug  1  '12 

Rio  Piedraaa,  P.  R.,  960, 
951 

Rio  Tinto  shares.  78 

Riouw.  Sultan  of.  1040 

Riquelme.  Dr..  1098 

Rinley.  Sir  H.  H.,  541 

Rimik.  J.,  708 

Ritchie.  Sir  George,  Aug  10 
•12 

— ,  Sir  J.  T.,  Bart.,  661 

— ,  M.  J.  C.  465 

-^6irR.  T.,  547 

Ritson.  Capt.  R.  G.,  467 

Ritt.  Councillor.  960 

Ritter,  C,  221 

Rits  Carlton  Hotel  (N.  T. 
City).  876 

"Rivadavia."  1068 

Rivaa.  Manuel.  1076 

— .  M.  L..  215 

River  and  Harbour  Appro- 
priation Bill.  U.  B.,  Jan 
31    11.  May  9 '12 

—  Geneaee,  N.  Y..  724 

Rivers.  W.  H.  R.,  169 

Rivers  and  Harbours  con- 
gress. U.  S..  Dec  4  *13 

Riverside.  Cal..  774 

Riviere.  L.  A.  T.,  1006 

Rizdorf,  1009 

Risal,  Jose,  memorial.  948 

Risa  Pasha,  Hasnn.  29 

Road  Board  (U.K.)  675, 
537 

Roanoke,  Va.,  921,  922 

Robbers,  Herman.  210 

Roberts.  Earl.  Ap  3,  Deo  16 
•II.  Jan  2,  Oct  23 '12 

— ,  E.  A.,  692 

— .E  E.,  866 

— ,  E.  S.,  652 

— ,  Rhys,  220 

— .  R.  R.,  438 

Robertson,  J.  Forbes,  232 

— ,  J.  M..  M.P..  487 

Robie.  Frederick,  824 

Robinson.  Brooke.  583 

— ,  B.  L.,  132 

—.Gen.  C.  W..  197 

— ,E.  A.  200 

— ^  Geoff  rcj^  192 

— ,  Joseph  Taylor,  773 

— .  L  .  228 

— .  Col.  a,  171 

Roblin,  Sir  R.  P.,  675 
Robson.  Lord.  Aug  8  '13 
Roca.  Gen..  1089,  1073 
RochdaU*!  560 
Roche,  W.  J.,  668 
Rochcllc.  111..  802 
Rochester,  (Bng.)  568,  683, 
579 


Roebseter,  Minn.,  838 

— .  N.  H.,  857 

— .  N.  v..  868.  868,  Sep  3. 

Nov  11  '12 
Roches,  Dr.,  172 
R6chling.  H.,  365 
Rock  Creek  drive,  D.  C, 

791 
Rockefeller,  J.  D..  Deo  4 

•11 

—  Institute,  165 
Rockford,  111.,  80a  801 
Rock  gardening.  426 
Rockhill.  W.  W.,  Ap  24  '11 
Rock  HiU.  S.  C.  904 
—.Island  lU..  800,  802 
RocUand.  Me.,  823 
Rockport,  Me..  822 

— ,  Miss.,  845 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  986 

Rockwell,  Lient.  L^  Sep  28 

•12 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  877 

—  mttf.,  664 
Rodenbaugh,  T.  T.,  762 
Rodentia,  185 
Rodgers,  W.  C,  773, 135 
Rodm,  A.,  244,  245 
Rodosto,  1151,  Nov  10.  23 

•12 
Rodrigues,  W.  E.,  803 
Rodrigues.  Ind.  C.  646 
Rodsianko,   M.   V.,    1137, 

Nov  28  '12 
Roessler,  Kari.  231 
Rogers.  B.  B..  220 
— ,  Rev.  J.  Guinness,  544 
— ,  R.,  668.  675 
— ,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  832 
Rogstad.  AmuM  00,  1111 
Rofas,  Liberto,   1093,  Jan 

15,  Feb  27  '12 
"Rolandseek.^'348 
Holland,  R.,  203 
RoUer  skating,  470 
RolUng^mfll,  301 
Rolls  (sUtue),  888 
Rolph,  J.,  780 
Romagna,  1060 
Roman    Catboiio    Church, 

311-317,    Oct    29,    Nov 

30   '11.    (BoUvia)    1070. 

(Scotland)     694,     (Spain 

1138.  (Switxerland)  1147. 

(U.S.)  733,  Deo  2  '12 
Ronum  Foes  Way,  linoa., 

576 
Romanones,    Count,    Nov 

14,  Deo  31  '12 
Rome.  Qa.,  794 
— ,  It.,    1042,    1048,   1049, 

1050,243 
Ronuo  A  Juliett  229 
Ronald,  Landon,  238 
Ronaldshay,   Earl  of,  488. 

July  30  ^12 
Ronsevalle.  Pdre.  268 

Roodepoort-MaraisbuxSff 

703 
Rooke,  Irene,  228 
Rookwood  pottery,  254 
Roosevelt,   Theodore,   747, 

748,  750,  740,  Jan  30 '12, 

i arrival  in  Chicago)  June 
5  '12,  (campaign  funds 
investigation)  Oct  4  '12. 
(Third  Party  Conven- 
tion) Aug  5  '12 

Root,  E.,  748,  934,  June  8 
•11 

Rope  manufacture,  440 

Rorabaek,  A.,  787 

Rordam,  V.,  213 

Rosa,  J.  M.,  1069 

Roscoe,  J.,  161 

Roscommon,  596 

Rose,  J.  Holland,  191 

Rosebery.  Earl  of.  488, 191, 
June  10  '11,  July  1  '12, 


(on  Diokena)  Feb  24  '11. 
(on  army  effioieney)  Dec 
2    *12,    (hind    Uzation) 
Sep  28  *12,  (libraries)  Oct 
16  '11,   (Scottish  indua- 
tries)  Mar.13  '11,  (Thack- 
eray) June  30  ^1,  (uni- 
vemties)  Sep  15  •ll 
Roseburg,  Oreg.,  801 
Rosedale,  Kan..  812 
Roee  law  (Ohk>),  885 
Roeenberg,  Prof.,  143 
Roeendal,  H.,  214 
Rosenhain,  W..  394 
Rosenkrans,  Baron  P.  A. 

v.,  213 
Rosenthal,    Herman,    876, 
July  16,  Sep  14,  Oct  7, 
24,  Nov  19  42 
Roeewater,  V.,  June  6  '12 
Roaher,  J.  B.,  468 
Roes,  Sir  Chaa.  D.,  575 
— ,  Sir  George,  Nov  23  '12 
— .  H  C,  167 
— ,  H.  V.  L.,  462 
— ,  W.,  678 
RooB  and  Cromaity,  588, 

June  14  '11 
Roes  rifle,  469 
Ross  S*a,  100 
Roetand.  £..  206 
Roetook.  1009 
Rostowsew,  223 
Roetropo.  (Jarlos  E.,  1078 
Roswefl,  N.  M.,  865 
Rosyth.  591.  593.  594,  344 
Rotation  of  crops,  415 
Rotatory  power,  125 
Rotch,  A.  L.,  762,  111 
Rothamsted.  412 
Rotherham,  Baron,  586 
Rotherham,  Yoiks.,     560, 

565 
Rothschild,   Baron  Albert 

von.  966 
Rotterdam.  1089 
Roty,  L.  O.,  1004 
Rouen,  Fr.,  882 
RoufTaer  expedition,  1041 
Roundup,  Mont.,  850 
Rousseau.  Blanche,  212 
— ,  J.  J..  June  28  '12 
Roussel  eoUeetion.  Mar  25 

'12 
Routhier,  Sir  A.  B.,  198 
Routledge,  W.  S.  and  K., 

162 
Rouvier,  Maurice,  1003 
Rowing,  467,  473.  July  19 

•12 
Rowland,  J..  Deo  18  '11 
Rowlatt.  S.  A.  T.,  Aug  8  '12 
Roxburgh.  T.  L.,  655 
Roxburgh,  Scot.,  588 
Roy,  Camille,  198 
Royal  Academy,  243,  May 
6,  July  27,  Aug  2 '12 

—  Academy  of  Music,  June 
22 '12 

—  Agricultural  Show,  July 
1  '12 

—  Aircraft'  Factorj-,  342, 
344 

—  0>llege  of  Scietioe,  Dub- 
lin. 415 

—  Flying  Corps,  344,  578, 
45 

—  GeogrMthical    Society, 
105 

—  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co., 
654 

—  Society  of  Canada.  197 

—  Society,  July  15  '12 

—  Society    of    Medicine. 
May  21.  July  1  '12 

Ruanda  country,  103 
Rubber.     1168.     77,     124, 
(Borneo  cultivation)  628, 
(BrasU)    1071,    (Ceylon) 


624,       (Hawaii)       941, 

(Jamaica)  660,  (Johore) 
632,  (Liberia)  1103, 
(Malay  States)  629. 
(Straits  Settlements)  625 

—  offset  machine,  255 
Rubel.  392 
Rubens.  H.,  118 
Rubensohn.  Dr.,  265 
Rubinstein  (chess).  454 
Ruchdi,  Hussein  Pasha.  989 
Ruchonnet    (airman),   Jan 

12 '12 

Rudolstadt,  1009 

Ruer.  394 

Ruff.  394 

Ruffer,  A..  108 

RQgen,  July  29  '12 

Ruhmer,  E..  368 

Ruislip,  580 

Ruia.  J.  M.  M..  216 

Rumania,  1036-1037.  1028. 
(Bukareet  rioting)  Jan  21 
'12.  (King's  speech)  Deo 
9  '12,  (neutrslity)  Oct  9 
•12.  (parliament  dia- 
solved)  Oct  30  '12 

Rumford.  Me..  822 

—  Falls.  Me..  822 
Rumpelmayer       (airman), 

Nov  14  '11 

Runciman,  Walter,  M.P., 
487,  569,  Ap  25  '11 

Runcorn,  568 

Runge,  C..  118 

Rupertsland.  310 

Rural  schools,  U.  S.,  729 

Ruasell.  Bertrand,  291 

— ,  K  J.,  413 

— ,  Geo.  W..  187 

— .  G.  W.,  701 

— ,  H.  N..  93.  98 

— ,  T.  W.,  596 

— ,  W.  Caark,  539 

— ,  W.  W.,  July6'll 

RusseUville.  Ark.,  773.  774 

Russia,  1125.  102.  284.  10. 
336.  (Armenian  revolu- 
tk>n)  Ap2'12.  (army)37, 
(Balkan  Policy)  7,  9,  Oct 
4  '12,  (Bosnian  crisis) 
1024,  (China)  983,  Nov  4 
12.  Dec  12  '12,  (Dedara- 
tion  of  London)  58.  (Du- 
ma) Sep  12,  Nov  28.  Dec 
29  '12,  (emancipation  of 
serfs)  Mar  4  '11,  (German 
policy)  1132,  (Italian 
entente)  1049.  (Japanese 
policy)  Aug  28 '11.  Aug  7 
*12.  (navy)  44,  49,  60, 
(oU)  410.  (Persia),  59. 
1116.  1117. 1110.  Nov  U. 
(ritual  murder  charge) 
June  13  '12,  (sailors' 
mutinv)  Nov  26  '12, 
(Spitsbergen  agreement) 
60, 14,  (U.  S.  treaty  abro- 
gated) 1183,  (Zemstvo 
BUI)  Mar  25 '11 

Russian  Ballet.  220 

—  Literatuie.  218 
Rust.  121 

—  (disease),  413 
Rustchuk,  1034,  1035 
Rutheniana,  061 
Rutherford,  Dr.  J.  G.,  676 
— ,  M.,  189 

Rutherford  dt  San,  Mar  18 

'12 
Rutland,  Vt.,  918,  919 
Rutot.  M..  156 
Ryan,  Patrick  John,  762 
— ,  R.  S.,  940 
Ryle,  Dean  H.  E..  Ap  29 

'11 
Saadik  Bey.  1157,  1159 
Saarbrticken,  1009 
Saarcla,  472 
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Saba  Paaha,  Sir  J..  988,  989 
Sabatier,  Prof..  Nov  12  '12 
Sabbe,  Maurice.  212 
SabillasviUe,  Md..  827 
Sabine  Neches  canal,  913 
Sablor  Russian,  433 
Sabotage.  21.  998,  741, 
Sabugosa,  Count  de,  217 
Sacchi.  E.,  1060 
Sachi,  605 
Sachs,  Frank.  471 
Saoo.  Me.,  822 

—  river,  Me.,  822 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  774,  776, 

777 

—  river,  Cal.,  Trs 
Sadler,  E.,  246 

— ,  Sir  J.  Hayes,  644 

— ,  M.  E.,  685 

Safety  lamp,  384 

Sage,    Mrs.    Russell,    818, 

(Sage  foundation)  303 
Saghalien  I.,  1054,  1062 
Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  725 
Saginaw.  Mich.,  836.  838 
Saglio,  Edmond,  1004 
Sah,  Sir  Kirti,  618 
Sahara  railway,  1006 
Sahura,  261 
Said  Halim,  Prince,  1160, 

Sep  11  '12 
Said    Paaha,  Mohammed, 

988 
Said  Pasha  (Turkey),  1159, 

1160,  1161.  Oct  4,  19  '11 
Sain-noyau,  10 
St.  Albans.  Vt.,  918 
St.  Aldwyn,  Viscount,  489 
St.  Andrews,  282,  593,  Sep 

13 '11 
St.  Audries,  Baron,  488 
St.    Augustine.  Pla.,    791, 

793.  723 

—  Cyr.  340 

—  Boniface,  666 

—  Br61ade'8    Bay    (fossil), 
147 

—  Catherine's,  665 

—  Charles,  Mo.,  846 

—  Cloud.  Minn.,  839,  843 
— -  Croix,  983 

St.  Davids,  Baron,  488, 575. 

July  27 '11 
St.  Elmo.  Tenn.,  910 
St.    Francis   Xavier  CoU., 

N.  Y.,  873 

—  GaU,  1144,  1145 

St.  QaudenB,  A.,  246,  Oct  1 

'11 
St.  Helena,  652 

—  Helens,  560 

—  Jan,  983 

St.  John,  Florence,  555 

—  John,  Can.,  663. 665. 666 

—  John's,  Nfld.,  678,  679 

—  Johns.  Ore.,  891 

^  Johnsbury,  Vt..  918,  921 

—  Johns  river,  Ha.,  792 

—  Joseph,  Mich.,  838 

—  Joseph,   Mo.,  846,  847, 
848  724 

St.  Just.  Gen.,  1086 
St.  Kitts,  654 

—  Lawrence   Co.,   N.   Y., 
868- 

—  Lawrence   University, 
N.  Y.,  868 

—  Leger,  463,  Sep  13  '11, 
Sep  11  '12 

—  Louis,    Mo.,    846,    847, 
724.  June  24  '11 

—  Lucia,  667 

—  Mary,  Jamaica,  659 

—  Mary's,  Ga.,  723 

—  Mary's,  O..  887 

—  Mary's  Co..  Md.,  827 

—  Mary's  river.  Mich.,  836 
~  Michael,  Alsk.,  938 

—  Paul,  Minn.«  830,  840, 


Ap  30  '12,  (commisBion 
government)  843,  (trade) 
723.  840 
St.  Paul's  bridge.   582 

—  Paul's  Cathedral,  Feb  6 
•12 

—  Petersburg,  112  5, 
(treaty,  1881)  Feb  16, 
Mar  4 '11,  Sep  6 '12 

—  Thomas,  W.  Af.,  1126 

—  Thomas,  W.  I.,  983,  987 

—  Vincent.  657 
Saintsbury,  George,  190 
Saionji,  Marquis  K.,  1061, 

Deo  4  '12 
Saito,  Baron  M.,  1061 
Saiyid  Husain  Bilgrami,  618 
SakJegeusi,  267 
Sakkara,  Egy.,  261,  264 
Salamis.  1026 
Salandn.  Sig.,  1050 
Salar-ed-Dowleh,  1117,  Oct 

26,  Sep  13 '12,  (Kerman- 

shah)  June  1,  Sept  20  '12 
Salar  Jung,  612 
Salchow.  O.,  470 
Salem,  Maas.,  828, 829, 831, 

832,  723 
— ,  N.  J..  862 
— ,  N.  C,  877 
— ,  O.,  887 

->,  Ore.,  891,  892,  805 
Salford,  560 

Salimulla,  Sir  Khwi^a,  617 
Salina,  Kan.,  812 
Saline  river.  Ark.,  772 
Salih  Pasha,  Gen.,  9 
Salisbury,  4th  Maixiuesa  of, 

489,  495 
Salisbury,  Md.,  824,  826 
— ,  N.  C.,  877 
— ,  a  Af.,  706 
— ,  Eng^583 
Salles,   Dr.  Campo,   1069, 

1073 
Salmet   (airman),  Nov  20 

'11,  Mar  7 '12 
Salmon,  Sir  Nowell,  547 
Salmon,  449 
Salonika,       1151,       (army 

corps)    1149,    (Bulgarian 

entry)    30,    Nov   9    '12. 

(Greek  capture)  83,  34, 

(surrender)    Nov    8  '12, 

(tumulus)  278 
Salt  gabelle,  976 

—  industry,  566,  719 
Salting.  George,  538 

Salt  Lake  CHty,  Utah,  915, 
916,  918,  725 

—  river,  Axis.,  Mar  18  '11 
Salustri,  C.  A.,  208 
Salvador,  Amos,  1137 
Salvador,    C.    Am.,    1096, 

1062,  1088,  (debt  pay- 
ments) 1063,  (Presklent 
elected)  Jan  10  '11 

Salvarsan,  175 

Salvation  Army,  16*  820, 
679,  Aug  2(Pl2 

Salsburg,  956 

Samar,  P.  I.,  950 

Samana,  265 

Samarra,  259 

Sambon,  Dr.  L.  W.,  170 

Samoa,  1013 

Samori,  1103 

Samos,  Nov  24«  Aug  30  *12, 
(Cretans  in)  Sep  21  '12. 
(Turkish  troops)  Oct  4, 
Sep  22  '12 

Sampson,  R.  A.,  94 

Samsonov,  M.  120 

Sams«in,  1151 

Samuel.  Herbert,  M.P., 
487,  Sep  28  '11,  82, 
(dramatic  eensorsbip) 
228.  (Home  Rule)  516. 
Nov  19  '12 


Samuel.  Sir  8.  M.,  74,  Nov 

22,  Dec  20  '12 
Sanaa,  1149 
San  Angelo,  Tex.,  912 

—  Antonio,  Tex..  912.  913 
San  Bernardino,  OU..  774. 

776,  777 
Sandakan,  627,  628 
Sanders.  Jared  Y.,  820 
Sand-fly,  171 
Sandhal.  G.,  470 
Sandhurst,  2nd  Baron,  228, 

Feb  14  '12 
Saa  Diego,  Cal.,  774,  776, 

780,  724,  Ap  8  '12.  741 
Sandpoint,  Ida.,  797 
Sandstrom,  Theodor,  1148, 

112 
Sandur,  622 
Sandusky,  O.,  882,  724 
Sandwith.  Dr.  F.  M..  170 
Sandy,  Beds.,  417 
Sandy  Hook,  Deo  9  '12 
Sandys,  George,  M.P.,  488 
— -,  ffir  J.  E.,  224 
San  Fernando,  W.  I..  662 
Sanford.  Judge,  912 
Sanford,  Me.,  822 
San  Frandsco,   Cal.,   774, 

Jan  19  *11,  (government) 

777,  (harbour)  776,  (mu- 
nicipal elections)  780, 
776.  (Panama  Exposi- 
tion) 410,  943,  Feb  11 
'11,  (street  railway)  780, 
rtrade)  723,  776 

'-  Franoisoo  'Tdegraph  Co., 
84 

Sanger,  Lord  George,  544, 
Nov  30 '11 

— ,  Charles  Robert,  762 

San  German,  P.  R.,  950 

San  Giovanni  de  Medua. 
33,  1027,  Nov  16  '12 

San  Giuliano,  Marquis  di, 
1050,  Dec  18  '12.  66 

San  Giuseppe  di  Cairo  rail- 
way, 1046 

Sangoni  pass.  34 

Sanpter,  Margaret  E.,  762 

Samtation,  325 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  774,  776 

—  Jos6,  Costa  Rica,  1079 

—  Juan,  P.  R.,  950. 951. 725 
Sankhkara,  262 

San  Lorenso,  Peru,  104 

—  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.,  776, 
777 

—  Mateo,  Cal.,  777 

—  Raf ad  eaoyon,  Utah, 
916 

Santa  Barbara,  CaL,  774, 
Oct  16  '11 

—  Cbira,  Cuba,  1081 

—  Cru«,Cal.,  774,  777 

—  F6,  N.  M.,  866,  866 

—  Fd  Co.,  N.  M.,  867 

—  Monica,  Cal.,  774 

—  Mura,  276 

—  Rita,  N.  M.,  865 

—  Rosa  de  Viterbo,  Colom., 
1077 

Santander,  Colom.,  1077 

— ,  Sp..  1137 

Santiago,  Chile,  1076 

Santo  Domingo,  1098, 
(Haitian  relations)  1062, 
1085,  (Presidency)  Nov 
19,  Dec  2 '11,  Dec  2 '12, 
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Mar20,  Sm>14,  18.22'11 
Stone  age,  160 
Stone  dust,  383 
Stone  Mountain,  Ga.,  706 
Stonington.  Conn..  723 
Stora  Sidfallet,  1140 
Storfoeck,  454 
Stor^.  W.,  664 
Storey,  P.,  466 
Storrs,  Conih,  786 
Storthmg.  1111 
Story-Maskelyne,    M.    H. 

N.,  644 
Stotcsbury.  E.  T.,  900 
Stourbridge,  679 
Strachan-uavidson,  J.   L., 

223 
Strachey,  Geoige,  547 
— ,  Henry,  647 
Straits    Settlements,    626, 

636 
Strasburg,  1009,  1011 
Stratford.  Can..  666 
—  on  Avon,  Eng.,  Ap  17, 

20 '11 
Stratos,  276 
Stratton,  F.  J.  M.,  92 
Straus,  Isidor,  764 
— ,  Oscar  8.,  875.  Ap  24  '11 
Strauss,  Emil.  206 
— ,  Richard.  240,  207,  Oct 

25*12 
Strawberry   Valley,   Utah, 

916 
Strawberry  (fruit),  664 
Streator,  111.,  800 
Street,  G.  S..  189 
Streetville,  Ont.,  Oct  29  '12 
Strefemann         expedition, 

1041 
Strepyian  period,  156 
Strott^n,  Hesba,  644 
Streuvel,  S.,  212 
Strickland,  Sir  Gerald,  697, 

698 
Strikes  and  lockouts,  (Ar- 

ftentina)  1069,  (Austrsr 
la)  603.  (Brazil)  1074, 
(Canada)  July  26,  80  '12, 
(Hungary)  May  23  '12, 
(Italy)  1044,  (New  Zea- 
hind)  May  13,  Nov  30 
'12,  (Norway)  1112, 
(Peru)  Ap  16  '12,  (Rub- 
sia)  1130,  Ap  18,  26  M2. 
(Sweden)  1143,  (Switter- 
land)  May  12  '11,  July  12 
•12.  (Uruguay)  1100. 
May  23 '11 

— ,  France,  994,  (Br^t  sear 
men)  June  11  '12,  (Olais 
seamen)  June  11  '12, 
(Dunkirk  dockers)  July 
11  'IB,  (Havre  dockera) 
July  6.  9  '12.  (Havre  8oa> 
men)  June  10,  Aug  2  '12, 
(Marseilles  seamen)  June 
20.  22,  Sep  4 '12.  (miners) 
Jan  3.  Mar  11  '12.  (Paris 
taxi-cabs)  Nov  28  'U, 
Feb  X  '12,  (railway)  998, 
(Lorient)   Nov  17  '11 

— ,  Germany,  (Hamburg 
ship  building)  Ap  30  '12, 
(KkI  dockyard)  Deo  21, 
24  '12,  (miners)  Mar  4 
•12^ 

— ..Portugal,  1110,  Jan  11, 
14  '11,  (Lisbon  jsaa- 
wDlkeni)  JanU'll,  (Li»- 
bon  shop  a8(»ist»pta)  Jan 


11  '11,  (Liflbott  totito 
workere)  May  4  '12.  (hm- 
bon  tramway  men)  Juae 
21.  22  '12.  (Lisbon  gen^ 
eral)  Jan  29,  31  '12. 
(Oporto  ooopeia)  Oct  28 
'12 
~,  Spain,  1186,  (Fuaehal 
seamen)  Deo  16  Ml. 
(raUumy)  Sep  26,  Got  1, 

6,  10  '12,  (VaUnoia) 
Sep  18  '11 

-*-,  U.K.,  general  620.  621, 
(Dundee  carters)  Dec  19, 
24  '11,  (Edinburgh  ship- 
buUding)  Mar  U  '11, 
(Glasgow)  July  13  '11, 
Jan  29,  Feb  9,  10  '12, 
(Hull  seamen)  June  27 
'11,  (IreUind)  698,  Sep 
16,  27,  Oct  4  11,  (Lan- 
cariiire  cotton)  Dec  20 
'11,  Jan  19  '12,  (Leeds 
ooOiery)  Sep  20  '11, 
(Liverpool  dockers)  June 
27 '11,  July  22 '12,  (Lon- 
don printing  trade)  Feb 
1  '11,  (London  tailora) 
May  1,  24,  June  4  '12. 
(London  taxi^Abs)  Mar 
18  '12,  Oct  81.  Nov  9, 
Deo  31  '12,  (Manchester 
ootton)  Deo  27  '11.  (Man- 
chester cartere)  July  4 
'11,  (Manchester  dock) 
July  8  '11,  (Knox  case) 
625,  Dee  7.  14  '12, 
(Northumberland  min- 
ora) July  17  '11,  (Oldham 
cotton  workers)  (Xct  1  '12, 
(P.  A  O.  shipping)  May 

7.  8  '12.  (schoolboys) 
Sep  8  '11,-  (seamen's) 
June  14,  28,  July  3  '11. 
(Southamptozi)  June  24 
'11.  (TUbury  Docks)  Feb 
2 '12 

— ,  English  coal  strike, 
(1912)  626-627.  666,  Mar 
1  '12,  (ballot)  Jan  9,  18 
'12,  (coal  owners  and 
minera  meet)  Feb  22  '12, 
(Government  conference) 
Mar  8  '12,  (Derbyshire 
minera)  Feb  26  '12, 
(Joint  conference)  Mar 
6,  12,  26  '12,  (Miners' 
national  conference)  Feb 
27  '12,  (minimum  wage 
figures)  Mar  23  '12,  (re- 
sumption of  work)  Mar 
27.  Ap  4  '12.  (S.  Lan- 
cashire riot)  Ap  10  '12 

-— ,  English  transport  work- 
era  and  railways  (1911), 
622-/^6,  (dockera'  pro- 
visional agreement)  Aug 
10  '11,  (Home  Office 
agreement)  Aug  18  '11, 
(Liverpool  cArgo  men) 
Augl4,21 '11,  (Liverpool 
railway  portera)  Aug  7 
'11,  (Liverpool  seamen) 
Aug  10  '11.  (Liverpool 
transport  workere)  Aug 
14.  15.  16,  24.  31  '11. 
(London  carmen)  Aug  8 
'11.  (general  railway  men) 
Aug  16.  18.  19  '11.  (Sui^ 
rey  Commercial  Dorks) 
Aug  4 '11.  (Sir  A.  RolUt's 
award)  Aug  6  '11,  (Tra- 
falgar Square  demoostra- 
tioo)  Aug  6 '11 

•"-,  Eoiglish  dockers-  and 
toansport-workera  (1912). 
627-629.  May  21,  23 '12. 
(Mr.  Asquith's  confer- 
ence) July  16  '12,   (Sir 


1219 

E.  Clarke's  report)  May 
28  '12.  (compromise  re- 
ieeted)  Jui^y  18  '12. 
(Devonport  conference) 
July  12.  16  '12,  (enquiry 
opened).  May  24  '12 
(Home  Office  conference) 
May  31  '12,  (Hyde  Park 
demonstration)  July  14 
'12,  (Mr.  Lkml  Geome's 
statement)    June  6   '12, 

i national  strike)  June  4 
0,  11  '12,  (police  pro- 
tection) May  27  ^12, 
(Port  of  London  Au- 
thority) May  30  '12, 
(revolver  shooting)  July 
31  '12.  (rioting)  July  10 
'12,  (Tilbuiy  docks  fight- 
ing) Aug  10  '12.  (Tower 
Hul  demonstration)  July 
24  '12,  (Trafalgar  Square 
demonstmtion)  May  26 
'12,  (work  resumed)  July 
80 '12 

-i  U.  &,  741,  (Adama 
Mass.,  weavera)  835, 
(Augusta,  Ga..  street  car) 
797.  (Austin,  Pa.)  900, 
(Baltimore  stevedores) 
827.  (Boston  elevated 
railway)  836  June  7  '12, 
(Boston  longshoremen) 
836,  (Chicago  caipentera) 
Ap  1  '12.  (Chicago  gar- 
ment workere)  Feb  3  1 1, 
(Chicago  newspaper 

printera)  May  2  '12, 
(oigarmakera,  San  Juan) 
952,  (Clinton,  Mass..O)t- 
ton  Klills)  836,  (oopper 
mines.  Nevada)  866, 
Utah)  918,  (Dos  Moines 
street  railway  men)  812, 
(Duluth,  Minn.,  street 
railway)  842.  843.  (Ely 
miners)  856.  (firemen's, 
C,  N.  O.  A  T.  P.,  Tenn.) 
012,  (freight  handlere) 
Mav  23  u2,  (garment 
workere,  N.  Y.  and  N.  J.) 
876.  Dec  30  '12,  (Georgia 
Railroad)  797,  Oct  7*11, 
(Orabow.  La.,  timber- 
workera)  821,  (Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  furniture) 
820,  (Hortiman  rail- 
ways) 845,  Sep  30  '11, 
(Illinois  Central)  Sep  26 
'11,  (Jacksonville,  Flori- 
da, streetcar)  794,  (Kan- 
awha, W.  Va..  ooal 
mines)  030,  (Lawrence. 
Mass..  wf^avere)  741, 834. 
(Little  FaUs,  N.  Y.)  876, 
(Lowell,  Mass..  weavers) 

835,  (Lynn,  shoe-cut- 
tera  and  glasiere)  835, 
(Middletown,  Conn., 
weavera)  787.  (Mississippi 
rail  way  men)  846.  (Mis- 
souri. Kansas  A  Texas 
railroad)  Sep  23  '11, 
(Muscatine,  la.,  button 
factory)  811,  (New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  cotton  mills) 

836,  (Nevada  mines)  856, 
(New  Jersey  textile)  864, 
(New  Jersey  smelting  4; 
refining)  864,  (New  York 
City  futriere)  876i,  (New 
York  shipping)  876,  July 
8  '12,  (New  York  street* 
deanere)  876.  (New  York 
tailora  A  dressmakers) 
876,  Sep  13  'lU  (New 
York  theatre  musicians) 
876,  (New  York  waiters) 
876»  May  31,  Jui^e  I '12, 
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(N.  Y.,  Sum.  A  W. 
Ry.  cofld  baDoleiB)  864, 
(PaBsaio  and  Patenon, 
N.  J.,  flOk-workera)  864. 
CPemuylTMiia  freight 
dockers)  July  13  ^12. 
(Pennsylvania  R  R. 
flfaopmen)  900,  (Pittsburg 
National  Tube  Co.)  900, 
(Pennsylvania  ooal)  900, 
(Spartanburg,  8.  C.. 
street  oar)  900,  (steel 
Workers,  Homestead  and 
Braddock.  Pa.)  900, 
(teleRrapbcrs)  Nov  8*11, 
CUtaB  copper  tmners) 
018,  (Utica.  N.  Y.,  cotton 
mills)  876.  (West  Warren, 
Mass.,  cotton  mills)  735, 
CW.  Virginia  eoal)  980, 
(Yasoo  4;  Miss.  Valiey  R. 
R.)845 
Strindberg.  August,  1143 
Strdm,  1141 
Btromgren,  Elis,  96 
Btrowger  automatic  system, 

366 
Strunnikoff,  N.,  470 
Struthers,  0,^S8^ 
Strutt,  Hon.  K.  J.,  109, 119 
Btruve,  Hermann,  93 
Stuart,  Ruth  McEnery,  200 
— ,  W.  J.  Cohen.  1041 
Stubbs,  Bp.  C.  W.,  648 
— ,  Walter  R.,  814 
Student   Christian    move- 
ment, 322 
Studley.  John  P..  787 
Studnieika,  F.,  280,  279 
Stumpf,  Prol.,  347 
Stuige,  W.  Allen,  166 
Sturgis  Law,  823 
StQrgkh,  Count  Kail,  960, 
.  963.  May  15  '12.  (foreign 

policy)  Deo  15 '11 
Stuttgart,  1009 
Subaasiri  river,  102 
Subig  bay,  P.  I.,  947 
Submarines,  49,  358 
Submarine  CTables,  80 

—  telephone,  366 
SubfloiUng,  419 
Suda  Bay,  1030,  1031 
Sudan,       Adglo-Egyptian, 

990,437,  Mar  27,  Ap  15 

•12 
Sudermann,  H.,  207 
Suess,  E.,  109 
Sues  canal,  68,  990,  087 
Suffolk,  Eng.,  559 
Suffolk,  Va..  021 
Sugar,   1167.    1168,   (U.K. 

taxation)    582,    (British 

growing)  418,  (U.S.)  718, 

818,  941,  961 

—  Bill  (U.S.),  Mar  15  '12. 
951 

—  Bounties      O>nvention, 
14,  15.  Aug  7 '12 

Soia-od-Dowleh,  1117 
Sukhomlinov,  Qen,,  1180, 

Dec  30 '12 
Sukkur,606 
Sulina^  1037 
Sullivan,  J.,  454 
—,  Roger  C,  804 
Sulloway,    Cyrus    ^^^^f, 

859 
Sulphide  ore,  393 
Sulphur,  119, 1043 
Sulphur    Springs     Vidlfly, 

Aris.,  769 
Sultan  Tep^.  Oct  81  '12 
Sulser,  Wm.,  876,  (neolu- 

tion)  Dec  13  '11 
Sumatra.  1040 
Summary  Jiu'isdiction  Act 
^  (1896).  825 

Bummarfldd,  Ssrdis,  856 


GhEUBmei'fllle,  Oa.,  996 

Sumpner,  Dr.,  359 

Sumter,  S.  C,  004, 905,  906 

SumitrC^,  230 

Sun,  91,  92,  93 

Sun  River  project,  Mont., 
849 

Sunday  schools^  311 

Sunderland,  560,  578 

Sungei  LCmbing,  631 

Sonnis.  Jan  18  ni 

Sunspots.  113,  92 

"Sunstar."  463,  May  31, 
Ap  26  '11 

Sun  Yat-sen,  Dr.,  081,  982, 
Aug  24  '12,  (elected 
President)  Deo  29  '11. 
(resignatioB)  Ap  1  '12, 
(Republican  numifesto) 
Jan  6  '12 

Superior,  Wis.,  981, 935 

Supop-tax  (U.K.},  635.  536 

Supilo,  961 

Surface  oombdstioii,  400 

Surgery,  165 

Sannam,  1041 

Surrey,  559,  Aug  18  '11 

Susemihl,  Fr.,  210 

Susitna  river,  Alak.,  930 

Sussex.  Eng.,  559.  664.  416 

Sustentatbn  Funds,  319 

Sutherland,  George,  918 

Sutherland.  Scot..  688,  689 

Sutro,  Alfred.  230 

Sutton,  J.  B.,  113 

Suva,  639 

Suvorin,  A.  8.,  1188 

Svalof,  414 

Svendsen,  Johan  S.,  1148 

Sviatoi  cape,  62 

Swale  VaUey  railways,  675 

Swan,  J.  M.,  706 

— ,  S.  E.,  468 

— ,  Hunter  A  Co.,  568.  346 

Swaan,  Rev.  S.,  Sep  12  '11 

Swansea,  560,  566,  573 

Swanson,  Claude  A.,  923 

Swanston,  H.  E.,  468 

Swarth,  Heldne,  210 

Swat,  621 

Swayne,  Sir  E.  J.  B.,  6S6 

Swaythling,  Baron,  544 

SwaaiUnd,  703,  707 

Swearingen,  J.  E.,  904  . 

Sweden,  1130-1143,  64, 
(general  election)  Sep  29 
'11,  (Malmstott  railway 
accident)  June  16  '12, 
(ministry)  Sep  30,  Oct  7 
'11,  (Olympic  games) 
July  6  '12.  447-449. 
(Persian  gendarmerie) 
1115.  Jan  3  '11,  (Riks- 
dag) Jan  16  '12,  (Spits- 
bergen claims)  60,  (wom- 
an suffrage)  90,  June  17 
'11 

Swedish  Moss  Culture  8o> 
ciety,  1140 

Sweeney,  M.,  451 

"Sweeper  II,"  May  1  '12 

Sweet,  Dr.  Heo^,  552 

—  W  D    882 

Sweet^Escott,  SirE.  B.,  639, 
Feb  16  '12 

Swenson,  Laurite  8.,  Ap  27 
•11 

Swimming,  470,  Sep  5  '11 

Swinderen,  P.  J.,  1042 

Swindon,  561 

Switserland.  1143-1148, 
(army  manoeuvres)  Sep 
8  '12,  (civil  code)  Jan  1 
'12,  (German  Emperor's 
visit)  Sep  6  '12,  (Labour 
Legislation  Congrass)  Sep 
10,  '12,  (President 
elected)  Deo  12  '12 

Sword  bayonet,  373 


Sycamore,  Oa^,  706 
Sydenham,  Lord,  615 
Sydney,  Australia,  697, 683, 

680,603 
Sydney,  Can.,  665 
Sydow.  Reinhold.  1014 
Syed  Abdul  Ohad,  Jan  4  '11 

—  Ameer  Ali,  July  5  '11 
Bykes,  Major  P<  M.,  102 
Sykesville,  Md.,  827 
Symbiosis,  141 
Symons,  Arthur,  180 
^dieaUsm,  17,  491,  520^ 

(Mr.    Balfour's    q;>eech) 
Ap    30    '12.     (Bowman 
sentenced)   Mar  22  '12, 
British     Trade     Union 
Congresa)    Sep    6    '12, 
(France)  1003,   Nov  26 
'12.   (Tom   Mann)    Mar 
19,  May  9,  20,  June  22 
'12,<Portugal)  1119 
Syndiealui,  The^  521 
Synge.  J.  M..  227,  186 
Synthetic  rubber.  121.  124 
Syphilis,  175,  129 
Syracuse,  N.  Y..  868.  869, 

724 
Ssabadka,  957 
Ssabo,  Rosa,  8^  12  '12 
Sxechuen,  971,  070.  Sep  12 
'11 

—  Hupeh  railway,  076 
Ssekereanr,  Lt.,  Sep  24  '12 
Sseged,  957 

Taal  mt.,  P.  I.,  050,  107 

Tabora,  1012 

Tabris,  1113.  1117.  1110. 
Dec  28 '11 

Tabuteau  (airman),  Feb 
24 '12 

Tacna,  1095 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  924,  925, 
926,  (recaU)  927 

Tadia,  1105 

Taffanel,  J.,  383 

Taft.  Lorado,  790 

— .  R.  C.  903 

— .  President  W.  H.,  734, 
735,747.  748,  Oct  16 '11. 
(arbitration  treaties)  Sep 
7.  16,  Dec  8,  18  '11, 
(Canadian  reciprocity : 
ue   Reo4>rocity)    (Com- 

—  mission  on  Industrial 
Relations).  Dec  17  '12. 
(Cotton  Bill  vetoed)  Aug 
22  '11,  (criminal  law  ad- 
ministration) May  13,  24 
'11,  Messages  to  Congress, 
Dec  6.  19  '12,  (Message 
on  economy)  725,  726 
(Mexican  intervention) 
1069,  (Panama  Canal) 
60,  (Panama  Journey) 
Dec  19  '12,  (Presidential 
nomination)  Aug  1,  Nov 
12  'II,  (Toledo  speech) 
Mar  8  '12,  (Trust  ques- 
tion) 736,  Deo  5  '11. 
(on  typhoid)  177 

'*Tagalie,"  464.  June  5  *12 

Tagxart,  Thomas,  808 

—Tw.  H.,  181 

Tahsin  Pasha,  Hassan,  28 

Taipeng,  630 

Tait,  Sir  Melbourne,  676 

Taitu  (empress),  953 

lUaat  Bey,  1152,  1157, 
1163,  Nov  16  Aug  6  '12 

Talamo,  E.,  296 

Talbot.  B.,  391 

— ,  Bp.  E..  Jan  20  '11.  Jan 
3012 

Taliaferro,  James  P.,  703 

Talladega,  Ala..  766,  767 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  791 

Tkllulah  river,  Qa.,  706 

Taman  penin.,  411 


Ttaukmamr  HaA  874.  875 

Tampa,  Fla.,  »1.  792,  723 

Tampioo,  Mex.,  Oct  20  '12 

Tanana.  valley,  Aisk.,  938, 
939 

Tancred,  Gen.  A.,  1086 

Tanga,  645 

Tang  HuspIiuv,  077 

Tangier,  1107. 1108 

Tang  8hao-yi,  082,  Jan  6 
'11.  Jan  2,  Mar  20,  June 
17  '12 

Tannin.  123 

Tansley,  A.  C,  141 

Tant-Iron,  302 

Tappahannock.  Va.,  724 

Taranto,  1045 

Tariff  Refonn  (U.K.),  482, 
489,  490,  491.'  518.  519, 
(Boaar  Law)  Dee  16  '12, 
(Groevenor  House  dinner) 
Oct  16  '12,  (F.  E.  Smith) 
Dec  20  '12,  C  White 
aty"  dinner)  Nov 8 'II. 

^  (U.  S.)  734.  735.  740,  750 

Tarkham,  260 

Tar  oil,  400 

Tarr,  it  S.,  764,  040,  103 

Tarrssch  (cbeos).  455 

Tarring  roads,  406 

Taschereau,  Sir  E.,  677 

Tasmania,  608,  153 

Tatai^Paxariik,  1034 

Tate  gallery,  Feb  3  '11 

Tatisdieff,  S.,  219 

Tattenall's,  468 

TattershaU  oasde,  286,  583, 
Nov  6 '11 

Tausm  emecUtSon,  1041 

Taunton.  Eng.,  300,  Nov  II 

— ,  MksB^  828,  820.  833 

Taurus  (astroa.).  07 

Tazonomy.  130 

Taylor,  H.  B.,  644 

— .  H.  M.,  302 

— ,  J..  462 

— ,  Robert  L.,  Oil 

— ,  T.  Griffith,  00 

— >  Art  collection,  July  1, 

16  '12 
Tay  river.  Soot..  590 
Tassia,  June6'll 
Tohagin,        Rear^Admiral. 

Oct  24  '12 
Tchaikowsky,  P.,  238 
Tea,  1172,  531,  1084 
Teachem,   National   Union 

of,  Ma^  13 '11 
Teck,  Pnnoe  Alezaader  oi, 

479 
— ,  Prince  Francis  of.  470 
Teddington,  340 
Tedesco,  F..  1050 
Tegetmeier.  W.  B  ,  551 
Tegucigalpa,  1086 
Teheran,  1113,  1114,  1115, 

1116,   1117,   1118,   1132, 

Deo  2,  24  '12 
Teichmann  (chesa),  455 
— ,  M.,  470 
Telef  unken  system,  83 
Telegraphy,  367-360, 80-S7 
Tel  Elifnul  way,  1150 
Telephone  (Company.    Nai^ 

tional.  Dee  31  '11 
Tele^ny,  365-369 
TeUHa^.  1150,268 
Tellurium,  121 
Temerloh.  631 
Temesvar,  957 
Tempo,  Aril.,  768 
Temperance 

738,  826, 992 
Temperature,  113,  144.  387 
Tempest,  Marie,  230 
Temple,  Tex.,  012 
Temple  Church,  683 
Tettodos,  Nor  6*12 


INDEX 


laai 


Teoement  cKraOkiflB,  580 
Tener,  John  K.,  890 
Tennant.  E.,  466 
— ,  Sir  Edward.  Mar  8  '11 
— ,  H.  J.,  M.P..  487,  June 

14 '12 
Tennessee,   900 
Tennis.  471 
Tennyson   d'Eynoourt,    E. 

H.,  361,  July  29 '12 
Teran.  Emaio  M.,  10S4 
Terauchi,  Connt,  1061.  Dec 

ti.  Feb  17.  Sep  28  '12 
Termites,  133 

Terne  muaeum,  Rome,  280 
Terneuaen,  1039 
Terpene,  123 
Terpineol,  123 
Terra  Alta,  W.  Va..  030 
"Terra  Nova,"  00 
Terra  Nova  Bay,  90 
Terra  nulliua  (Int.  law),  61 
Terre    Haut«.    Ind.,    805. 

806 
Terrell.  Joseph  M.,  796 
Terreni,  Gastone,  1051 
Territorial  force  (U.K.),  36, 
42,     678,     (director-«on- 
eral)  Ap  25  '12,  (Sir  J. 
Frendh)  Deo  13  '11.  (C)ol. 
Seely)  Dec  5  '12 
Territorial  wat«n,  61,  678, 

502 
Terrj'.  Edward  O'C,  546 
— ,  Ellen,  232 
—,  Fred.  229 
— .  PhyUia,  229.  281 
Tertiary  coal,  396 
—  ungulates,  148 
Tetuan,  1108 
Tewfik  Pasha,   1152,  July 

18,  19  '12 
Tezarkana.  Ark.,  771 
Texas.    912,     (prohibition) 

July  24  '11 
Textiloee.  439 
Thackeray  centenary,  Jane 

30 '11 
Thackeray,  Sir  V.  D.,  605 
Thames.  157,  582 
Tharnud  Brothers,  203 
Thaaos,  278,  Oct  31  '12 
Thaver.  Nathaniel,  832 
Thearle.  Dr..  340 
Thebes,  263.  272 
Theism.  292 
Themenau,  963 
Theobald,  132 
Theognis,  220 
TheopompuB,  221 
Theotokis,  G.  N.,  1025 
Thessaly,  1027,  1029,  276 
Thief    River  Falls,  841 
Thids,  1006 
Thika  river.  644 
Thirion,  Mile.,  Oct  13  '11 
Thomas.  Augostua,  232, 201 
— ,  Charlea  S.,  784 
— .  D.  A..  625 
— ,  Edrth  M..  200 
— .  Edward,  190 
— .  O.  A.,  453 
— ,  Havard,  245 
— ,  J..  692 

— ,  Notthcote  W.,  333,  161 
Thom^sville.  Qa.,  704 
Thomism,  204 
Thompson,  Carmi,  Nov  20 

•13 
— ,  Dennaan,  764 

,  Sir  E.  M.,  225 

.  Fountain,  L.,  882 

— .  Frederick  W.,  678 

,  Rev.  J.  M.,  311,  317 

.  William  H.,  814 

,  W.  Mitchell.  M.P.,  488 

lliompson  V.  Dibdin,  325, 

Jonff  17,  20  '12 
Thomsen,  Julit  087 


Thomson,  J.  A.,  192 

— .  Sir  J.  J.,  116.  Mar  15 

^12 
— ,  Dr.  Theodore,  177 
Thorburn,  J.  J.,  649 
Thor6n,  P.,  470 
Thorianite,  119 
Thomdole,  Tex.,  015 
Thome,  Will,  M.P.,  487 
Thornton,  John  R.,  820 
— ,  W.  M.,  120 
Thornyoroft  engine,  354 
Thorpe,  James,  452 
Thothmes  III.,  263 
Thrace,  277 
Throop,  Pa.,  Ap  7  '11 
Thucydides.  221.  275 
"Thunderer,"  573 
Thureau-Dangin.  P.,  258 
Thurston,  Katherine  5*15 
— ,  E.,  162 
Thury,  Prof.,  886 
"Thyrsis;;  (atatue),  245 
Tibet,    if;   985.  971,   611, 
(Dalai    Lama)    June    24 
'12,  (Lhasa  fighting)  May 
15.  Aug  2   '12,   (Litaug 
captured)    Sep    14    '12, 
(peace)     Aug     21     '12. 
(Powers*     protest)     Aug 
17.  Sep  16.  Dec  26  '12. 
(Chinese    republio     piro- 
claimed)  Ap  4  '12 
TibuUuB,  225 
Ticino,  1146 
Ticks,  132 
Tickle.  J.  Z.,  565 
Tientain-Pukow  railway, 

976 
Tiffin,  O.,  882 
TUak.  607 

Tillamook  bay.  Ore.,  892 
Tillett,  Ben,  520.  July  24 
.    '12 

Tillman,  Benjamin  R.,  906 
Tillodonts,  135 
Tilt  Core,  679 
Ttnanus,  E.  C^ay,  827 
Timber  (U.K.),  563 
Time-'reokoning,     Jan    26, 

Mar  lO'llTOct  15'12 
Timet,  The,  192,  186,  Sep 

10 '12 
Timini  tribe,  648 
Timor.  103 
Tin,  1173,  393.  566 
Tinayre.  MaroeUe,  205 
Tinn6,  C.  E..  468 
Tin  plate  trade.  568 
Tippins  J^w  (Ga.),  796 
Tipple.  Esra  a,  Oct  24  '12 
Tiraovo.  1034,  1031 
Tiryna.  271,  272 
Tisoh,  Dr..  335 
Tioma,  1091 
Tisnare  eanal.  1141 
Tissa,    Count,    964,    965. 
May  22,  June  7,  12  '12 
"Titanic"  Disaster,  16.  16, 
360.  85,  (Bruce  Ismay's 
evidence)     June    4     '12. 
("Califomian"   explana- 
tion) Au^  16  '12.  (Lon- 
don enquiry)  May  2,  July 
8,  30,  Oct  7  '12,  (Man- 
sion House  fund)  Ap  17, 
July    2    '12,    (memorial 
aervice)   Ap   19,   26   '12, 
(U.  S.  investigation)  Ap 
17.  May  28  '12 
Titanium,  391 
Titohener.  E.  B.,  112 
Titicaca  lake,  1071 
Tisnet,  1105 

Tobacco,  1168,  arith)  698, 
(Rhodesia)  705.  (Turk- 
ish) 1160,  (U.K.)  417, 
635.  564.  (U.S.)  717.  Ap 
22  '12,  May  20  '11 


Tobosganing,  471 

Todhunter,  460 

Todroff,  Gen.,  28 

Toft,  A..  687 

Togo,  1012 

"Toiler,"  348 

Tokar.  001 

Tokhma  Su  valley.  268 

Tokyo,  1064 

Toldi,  E.,  471 

Toledo,  Mare  de,  Jan  23 
'12 

Toledo,  O.,  882,  883.  884, 
724.  (Am.  Fed.  of  Labor) 
742,  (companies'  cases) 
Oct  12  '11,  Jan  4,  June 
11 '12 

Tolman.  L.  M.,  114 

Tolstoi.  Count  L.,  206. 218, 
Mar  10 '11 

Tolton,  John  F..  018 

Tombelaine  lamp,  385 

Tominil,  1090 

Tongan  Is.,  630 

Tonk,  623 

Tonkawa,  Okla.,  880 

Tooele,  Utah,  016 

Tooth  decay,  170 

—  fillings,  181 
Topeka,  Kan..  812.  813 
Topinard,  Paul,  1004 
Torday,  E.,  161 
Tomebohm,  Alfred  E.,  1143 
Toro.  644 

Toronto.  663.  665.  Aug  26. 

July  30 '12 
Torpedo  craft,  46,  49,  351 
Torralba,  156 
Torres,  La..  May  1  '12 
Torres  Vedras,  1122 
Torrey,  Bradford,  764 
Torrington.  Conn.,  785 
Torsch,  Charles  H*.  827 
Totemism.  100 
Tottenham,  661 
Touohard.  G.  F..  474 
Touring  Club  Italiano,  1043 
Toumet  (airman),  June  0 

'12 
Tout^,  Gen..  1106 
Tovey,  Rev.  D.  C.  653 
Tower,  Sir  R.  T..  1067 
Tower,  Minn.,  843 
Town  planning,  320,  (U.K.) 

680.  594,  (U.S.)  787,  790. 

805.  812.  823,  828,  831, 

839,  843,  847,  862,  876, 

886.  897.  915,  932 
Townley.  Sir  W.  B..  1067 
Townsend,  Charles  £.,  838 
— ,  Meredith  W.,  541 
Townshend,  E.  L..  456 
Townaley,  Col.  C.  P.,  Aug 

81  '12 
Towson,  Md..  826 
Tosier,  Josepnine,  295 
"Tracery,"  464.  Sep  11  '12 
Tracheotomy.  168 
Trade.  Int<>mational,  1164, 

76,  669,  570 
— ,  Board   of,    (U.K.)    70, 

350.  Sep  4 '12 

—  Diroutea  Act,  (U.K.), 
491,  521 

—  marks  (Australia),  692, 
(Denmark)  984 

~  Union  Congress  Sep  4,  5 
'11,  Sep  2,  3.  6  '12 

—  unions,  624,  328,  907, 
(syndicalism)  20:  etc 
eUso  Labour  and  Labour 
Unions 

Trade  wind.  112 
Trafalgar  celebrations,  Oct 
21  '12 

Trainer,  Corporal  J.,  July 

22 '11 
Trajan.  278 
TrommeU,  Park,  704 


Tramwiys    (U.  E.),    576, 

692 
Trana-Australian    railway, 

Sep  14  '12 
Trana-PeraiaB  railway,  July 

15 '12 
Transpc^  workers'  strike, 

627,  629:  see  also  Strikes 
Transvaal,  703,  Aug  28  '12 
Traquhair,  Ramaay  H.,  661 
Traneux,  Gabriel.  233 
Traaimene  lake.  Slep  9  '11 
Traube,  L.,  219,  222,  226 
Travanoorei  623.  604 
Travers,  J.  D.,  462,  Sep  7 

'12 
Traverse  City,  Mich..  830 
Trawling  industry,  660 
TVeadwell,  Alak.,  038 
Trebisond.  1151 
Tredegar,  Monm.,  Aug  10 

'11 
Tree,  Sir  H.  Beerbohm.  220, 

235.  Sep  6' 11.  ApO' 12 
Tremblay.  456 
Tremeame.  A.  N.,  161 
Tr^mollle.  Due  de  la,  1004 
Trench,  Herbert,  187 
TrenggftQu,  633 
TrenkT  Lieut..  103 
Trentham  Hall,  Staffs.,  683 
Trenton,  Mo.,  846 
— .  N.  J.,  860.  862,  863 
Trepov.  1127 
Tresidder,  T.  J,.  878 
Trevelyan,     Charles     P., 

M.P.,487 
^,  Sir  (ieorge  O.,  100,  June 

20 '11 
— ,  G.  M..  190 
Treviso,  1042 
Triang,  631 
Triconodonts,  135 
Trieste,  966,  957, 901,  June 

15*11 
Trifkovitch,  Marko,  Sep  0 

'12 
Trigo.  Felipe.  216 
Trigona.  Countess  0.,  Mar 

3  '11,  June  27  '12 
Trigone,  Lina,  208 
Trihahi,  Kaid,  Aug  7  '12 
Trincomalie,  623 
Trinidad,  (Dol.,  781 
— .  W.  L.  660. 661, 602. 411, 

654 
Trinil,  Java,  147, 148 
Trinity    College,    Dublin, 

508,602.  July  4 '12 
Trinity  College,  Hartford, 

Conn.,  787 

—  river,  Tex.,  913 
Triple  Alliance,  38.  39.  40. 

41,  42,  4,  6,  8,  9,  (renew- 
al) Dec  7 '12 
Triple  canal,  India,  606, 622 
Triply  Entente,  38^3,  2-4 
Tripoli,  1049, 1051, 4,  6.  22, 
(Italian  annexation)  Nov 
6   '11,    (British  recogni- 
tion)   Oct    20    '12;    aee 
Tureo-Iialian  War 
Tristram,  T.  H.,  560 
Trituberculata,  135 
Tmovo,  «M  Timovo 
Trocaa  shell.  639 
TroUh&ttan,  1140.  391 

—  canal.  1141 
TroUope.  Rev,  M.  N.,  May 

TrondhJem,  1108,  1110 
Tropical  Dleeases  Bureau. 

175 
TrotUng.  Oct  8  '12 
Trott  su  Sols,  Augustua  v., 

1015 
Troubetskoy,  249 
Troubridge,  Admiral  E.  C. 

T.,577 


Tnnitbsek,  J< 


Tmy,  Al».,      . 

—.  N.  Y.,  sag,  8aa 

— ,  P«.,  898 
Tmakee-CafBon     projeot, 


Trust  (HMtioo,  73a.  Hsls 
iBwiTAiii.)  TTO.  (Cods.) 
TSe,  (Ida.)  790.  IIII.J  801. 
<Ma.)  8*1.  (N.  M.)  see, 
(W.  Va.)  037 

Trppanotoma  rAoduteit«, 
130 

TunTicb(ofRiwu).  1133, 

Oct  aa  'la 

TBchudi,  Biijp>  VQD.  1023 
TMns-Tlii«-ang,     OsaenJ. 

B«p  H  '12 
T»tH  fly,  174 
Tnuinlu,  Juna  14  '13 
TWnnu.  1013 
TnuhinoB.  bittle  of,  37S 
TuBO  Ctu-jui.  077 
Tube     nilways,     London, 

B7B,July27'ia 


inl  legUHtian)  Il2b. 

337,  (U.K.,  Hru- 
)  6ST,  (Wclifa  fundi 
(Irish  onuiiution) 

(notificBtioD)  Nov 
.1.  (PrevBBlionConi- 


mitWe)  F< . 

10  'tl.  (Royil  Comi 
■onJJuly"  """" 
(Britia"    ■ 


I, Dm  30 '1 


1    A<t 


Tvccd,  443 


lin.  176 
'lubunaFDtAta,  13A 
Tuo     d'Audoub«It     C«ve, 

1S3 
TuesDD,  Aril.,  798,  7BB 
Tucuman,  Mei..  1089 
Tucumcsri,  N.  M..  sefi 
Tudor,  Fnnk  GiiynDe,  BS2 
Tufneil,    Admiiul    L.    Q.. 

1033 
Tulam,  A40 
TulLiEsrdine,  MsrqueH  of. 

488 
"TuUibudiH,"  Au(  1  -12 
Tulloch,  Lt.  Forbo.  174 
TuIb.  Okla..  SS8.  SOI 
TuniMsDEHui.OSl 
TuDgiton.  893 
Tuou.   lOOe,   (Anb  liots) 

Nov  8  '11,  June  29  '13. 

(Fiueo-Turidih       Iror 

tier)    M«  --   ■■-     - 

FalMRS'  1 
Tupiua,  1 35 


1,  (Pna. 


Tunh.  £aO 

Turbinea.  35< 
Turbo-drag  I 


,347,400 


Tureo-IUlian  War,  Z2-37, 
4.  1051.  1150,  50,  68, 
(alraian  taken  priaoDnl 
eap  II  'la.  (AraU  and 


(ntion  tenua)  Mar  S 'II. 

i  Balkan  conaequelMM) 
D30,  (bloduuJaol  Tripo- 
li) Oct  3  'II.  (bombard- 
inenl)Oct4,10'll.(Dar- 
dandiea)  Nor  33  'II 
(Gnandal  multa  od  Italy  I 
1045,     (Frencli    poliey^ 

looi.  Jan  aa.   Oct  ai 


MiKd  W  IlalyJ  May  13 
■12.  (Italian  outra«»  al- 
ittti)  Nov  SO  '11.  (Ital- 
tane  (aave  Tiiikey)  May 


INDEX 

i,  (Italian  victory]    Union,  i 


■anouba'' 
10  '12. 
icd)Deii 


(Balkan  cnni  and  it 

5-10.  27-34 
Tumbuli,  H.,  440 
Tunisr.  Elh»l   107 
-.H.H.,1 


-',  pfof.'Lyo 


,810 


Lyon,!.. 

Poiai,    Tht:    ... 

FlaiHbft,La 
Tiuualooaa,  Aia.,  765,  767 
Tushetu.  10 
Tuskan.  Dr.,  Oei  ' 
Tuskeiea,  Ala.,   765,   760. 

Tu.i,  Oct  14  '12 
"•  lU.  068 

edi,  Jem,  214 

3.  l1  " 

TWd.  John,  244 

L.  J..  e7« 
■■        220 
..,797 


Tyler.  Tei..  013,  015 

■■Tyneniount,"348 
Tynomuuth.  560 

TymiM.  505^  (b}~4ilection 


Uehara.  Banm,  1001,  Dec 

2 '13 
Cganda,  103,  644, 
l'KTDU.Gal>[iel.  966 
Uhds.  K.  H.  F.  von,  1( 


Union  SprinEs,  Ala.,  TOS, 

tional,  489,  May  0  Nov 
14 'la 
Unionin  Party,  4SS.   4SB. 
490.  402.  494.  495,  496, 

coi,  fioa,  fioe,  ei4,  cis, 

610,  518,  G19,  (Mr.  Bal- 
(our'a  ndcoation)  N — 
8  '11.  (Mr.  Bonar  L 
leadar)  Not  13 '11,  <!_.. 
A.  CtJunbeHain'tsptwoh) 
July  22  '12,  (LordLani^ 
downe't  Bpoaob)  July  2^ 
'12.  (Mr.  Wyndham'. 
epeecli)  Oct  10  '13 
Union  Paoifio  *  Bouthen 
Paoiflc   R.vJl.,Jdu   12 

.1.320 


Unit 


English  Hi.t 


a,  Jan  II 


623 


'12 

.   India,   603, 


Ulster,  £95.  504,  506,  EOS, 
601,  SIO,  511.  (solemn 
Covenaot)  613,  (Craisa- 


Uncwmpabore  Talley,  < 

781 
UlulerffTiTand  Eleotrie  Rail' 

waya  Co.,  576 

Underbill,  Evelyn.  304 

Undrrwoud,      Oscar,      7; 

708,  794.  June  2s'l2 

L'ndset  Sigrid.  315 
Unetapioyod     Wuritmen 

Act  (IBOS).  533,  S94 
UnemploymBnl  (U.K.).  520 


Unsulata,  135 
Union.  N.  J.,  880 


26,     Fab     15    ■ 


'HOiunb,  504,  318 

_.iahwonten.  597.  600 

United  Kincdom,  666,  (u- 

301.    (coal    oul)Ml)    38~ 
(cotloD   Uads)   433,    I 
nance)      530.       Uoreign 
tcmde)     74,     75,     (monu- 
menta)    281,     (ihiupiniO 

England . 


(Japan)  Auc  13  ' 
(ftuana)  Ap  24  ' 
(Turkey),    Ap     24     ' 

Anclo-Anberican  AAltra- 
tion)  (arbitration  of 


(copjrriAht  treaty  «.._ 
Hungary)  Jan  30,  Bep 
10.  Qct  16  '13.   ((iuban 

Jan  laTjuly  26  ^13,  Oct 


INDEX 


I2S3 


*11,  (Rtudaii  treaty  ab- 
rosated)  1133,  Deo  19 
*11,  (Santo  Dominiio) 
Sep  24,  Dm  13  '12. 
(Secretaiy  of  Bute's 
tour)  Feb  22.  Ap  11  '12. 
(shippiiMO  Ap  20.  25. 
Aus  10  '12,  (tariff 
board)  Mar  4,  Jan  30  '1 1. 
July  28  '12,  (tariff  revi- 
sion)  Feb  21  '12,  (chem- 
ical schedule)  Julv  3  '12. 
(cotton  echedule)  Mar 
26.  Au«  14  '12.  (steel 
and  iron)  Jan  29  '12. 
(trust  question)  736.  Nov 
16,  Dee  5  '11,  (waees  and 
prices)  Feb  2,  Mar  9,  18 
*12 

—  States  Navy,  727,  347, 
673,  Dee  21  '11.  (casual- 
ties) ("Arkaneas")  June 
4  '12,  ("Delaware")  Jan 
17  *11,  (submarine 
"Geo")  May  16  '12, 
("Vennont")  Nov  2  '12. 
("Walke")  Oct  1  '12, 
(guns)  May  28,  July  5. 
Aug  10  '12,  (launchings) 
(••ArkanM»")J«nl4'll, 
("Moreno")  Sep  23  '11, 
("New  York") Oct  80, 
'12.  ("Texas")  May  18 
'12.  ("Wyoming")  Ap 
25  '11,  ("Marine")  Dc? 
8  '11,  Mar  16  '12, 
(Prerident's  review)  Nov 
2*11,  (Russian  visit)  June 
11  *11.  (speed  xecond, 
"  Florida, ";  Mar  25  '12. 
(m  Turkish  waters)  Oct 
8 '12 

—  Stetes  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, Dec  24  '12 

—  States  Supreme  Court, 
(Alaska  coal)  Dec  4  '11, 
(Chicago  Stock  Yards 
Co.)  Dec  9  '12  (Federal 
Corporation  tax)  Mar 
13  '11,  (Federal  houn  of 
■ervice)  Jan  9  '12,  (in- 
toxicating liquor,  transit) 
Jan  22  '  12,  (initiative  and 
referendum)  Feb  19  '12, 
(interstate  and  intra- 
state rates)  Ap  1  '12, 
(labour  leaden)  May  15 
*11.  ("Mainline  grant") 
Feb  26  '12,  (patented 
articles)  Mar  11  '12, 
(Reading  coal  case)  Dee 
16  '12,  (rules)  Dee  28 
'11,  Nov  4 '12.  (Sherman 
law)  736,  (Standard  Oil) 
May  15 'U 

Universal  Races  GongKOB. 

July  26, '11 
Universities  of  Uie  Empire, 

Gongreas  of,  684,  July  2 

•12 
University  College,  Cork. 

602 

—  College,  Dublin,  602 

—  College,  Galway,  602 
Unicersity  Maoazine  (Can- 
ada), 197 

Upavon,  Wilts.,  344 

Uphues.  Joeef,  1023 

Upixlal,  Kristofer,  214 

Ural.  RusB.,  410 

Uranus,  94 

Urban,  C.  235 

Ur  dynasty,  259 

Ure,  Alexander,  Sep  11  '11 

U'Ren.  William  8..  895 

Urfa,  1151 

Urfirnis  pottery,  277 

Urga,  10,  983 

Ui^NinA  (king),  258 


Ursa  Major,  07 
Urubamba  river,  103 
Uruguay,  1009.  Mar  1  '11, 
(Argentine  treaty)  1067, 
1060,    (BraxUian  bound- 
ary)  1071,  (Postal  Con- 
gress) JanO  *11 
Urukagina  (king),  258 
Usambora,  1012 
Uskub,  1151,31,  Nov  2 '12 
Usman  Ali  Khan.  618 
Utah,    915,    419 
Utica.  N.  Y.,  868,  800,  876 
Utter.  (3eorge  H..  903 
Uyeda,  1059 

Vaccine-therapy,  176,  178 
VacheH,  H.  A.,  231 
Vahsel,  Capt.  R..  100 
Vaiiravudh  (of  Siam),  1135, 

Dec  2 '11 
Valdes,  Alak.,  938,  Sep  21 

•11 
Valdosta,  Ga.,  794,  706 
Valen^  do  Minho,  1121 
Valencia,  Gen.  R.  G.,  1077 
Valencia,  Sp.,  1136,  1137 
Valentine,  R.  G..  Sep  10  '12 
Valentine,  Neb..  854 
Valera,  W.,  1006 
Valibran.  A..  1009 
Valishevsky.  219 
Valkenberg,  1040 
Vallcjo,  Cal..  774,  777 
Vallery-Radot,  R.,  204 
Valley  City,  N.  D.,  879 
Valliant.  Oikla.,  801 
Vallon  (airman),  Mi^  6  '11 
Valona,  8 
Valparaiso,  1066 
— ,  Ind.,  809 
Van.  1151 
Vanadium,  391 
Vanbrugh.  Irene,  231 
Vanceboro,  N.  C,  879 
Vancouver,  B.  C..  668,  665 
— .  Wash.,  924,  926 
Vandal.  Albert,  1003,  100 
Vandeibilt  Cup,  465 
—  Hotel  (N.  Y.  City)  N. 

Y    27 
Van'der  Byl.  C,  460 
VanderByl,  P.  V.  G.,468 
Van  der  Schalk,  H.  R.  H.. 

210 
Van  der  Tunk,  164 
Van  de  Woeetljne,  K.,  212 
Van  Deyssel,  L.,  210 
Van  DyVe,  Henry,  200 
Van  Eyck,  Brothers,  243 
Van  Gogh,  V.,  241 
Van  Gogh-Kaulbaek.  Anna, 

211 
Van  Heekeren,  1041 
Vaniman,  L.,  July  2  '12 
Van  I^ear,  T.,  843 
Van  Looy,  J.,  210 
Vannutelli,  Cardinal,  812 
Vanreee  raajse,  N.  G.,  103 
Van  RosBum,  Cardinal,  813 
Van  Scheltema,  C.  8.  A., 

210 
Van  Stuwe,  J.  R..  211 
Van  Syckel.  Bennet.  861 
Van'tHoff.  J.  H.,  1042 
Van  Valkenburg,  E.  A.,  899 
Van  Zype.  O.,  212 
Vardaman,  James  K.,  845 
Vardar  river,  1151 
Vardon.  H.,  462.  Oct  4  '12 
Vare.  W.  S.,  899 
Vareia,  Gen.  Enrique,  1096 
Vareschanin;  General,  963 
Varisco,  B..  287,  292 
Varna,     1034,     1085,     29. 
(naval  engagement)   34, 
Oct  19  '12 
VasooncoUos,  .\.,  1121,  Scf} 

2.  Nov  16 '11 
— ,  Dr.  Lcite  de,  217 


VasconceHoB,  MnM.  M.  de* 
217 

Vascular  cryptogam,   146 

Vassilieva,  N.,  May  12  '11 

Vatersay  Raid  (1808),  580 

Vaughan,  G.  T.,  165 

Vedel,  Valdemar,  214 

V6drines,  Jules,  843,  344, 
453,  (accident)  Ap  29  '12. 
(aeroplane  oiroutt  raee) 
July  26  '11.  (interna- 
tional aviation  cup)  Sep 
9  '12,  (Paris-Madrid 
race)  May  26  '11,  (speed 
reoord)  Jan  18  '12 

"Vend6miaire."996 

Venetia,  1042 

Venesuela,    1100,    (Colom- 
bian    relatione)     1077, 
(Dutch    dispute)     1041, 
(pnblio  debt)  1063 

Venice,  1042,  (oampanile) 
1049   248 

Veniselos,  £..  1026,  1028, 
1029.    Mar    2,    25    '12. 

Venio,  1088 

Ventilation  in  mines,  381, 
388 

Ventnor  City,  N.  J.,  868 

Vera  Ous,  Mez.,  lOSO*  Cot 
16.  23  '12 

Verhaeren,  E..  211 

Veria,  Oct  29  '12 

Verin,  1122 

Veritas  Society,  850 

Vcrmehren,  J.  F.  N.,  987 

Vermeulen,  E..  212 

Vermilion  Co.,  111.  Mar  14, 
Ap  19  '11 

Vermont.  918,  (elections) 
Sep  3  ^12 

Vermont  breed,  441 

Vemer,  CJol.  Willoughby, 
157 

Verrall,  Arthur  W..  652, 
584.219.221.  Feb  22  '11 

Verrept,  John,  Ap  17  '12 

Verweij,  Albert.  210 

Vesnich,  Milerko,  9 

"Vespasian,"  347 

Vessey,  Robert  6.,  90S 

Vestments,  307,  310 

Vesuvius,  mt.,  107 

Viale,  Aamira],  25 

Vicente,  Gil,  217 

Vieksburg.  Mis&,  843,  844, 
845 

Vico,  Cardinal.  313 

Victor  Emmanuel  11,  1048, 
June  4  '11 

—  Emmanuel  III,  1040, 
1052,  245.  Jan  11  '11 

Victoria  Ehig^nie  (of  Spain). 

Dec  12  'II 
Victoria.  Gen.  Alfredo,  1098 
— ,  Eladk),  1098 
Victoria,     Australia,     697. 

Feb  3,  Nov  18  '11,  May 

16 '12 
— ,  B.  C.  663,  665,  666 
— ,  Hongkong,  635 

—  Nyanxa,  645,  173 
Victoria  Ooss,  477 

—  Memorial,  Lond.,  245, 
May  16  '11 

Vicufia,  Claudio,  1076 

Vidin,  1034,  1035 

Viebig,  Klara,  207 

Vieira,  Admiral  B.,  1074 

— ,  Lopes,  217 

Vienna.  956,  (British  Am- 
bassador's alleged  inter- 
view) Nov  7  '11,  (burgo- 
master) Dec  23  '12.  (food 
riots)  Sep  17  'U.  (Lord 
Mayor's  visit)  Sep  9  '11, 
(university)  961,  956 

Vienna-Danube  canal,  957 

Viann»«iibercaaeauz,  1076 


Vilarino.  Rins,  1138 
Vilayets,    Law   of   the,.  5« 

1(»1,  1162 
Vilhena,  H.  de,  217 
Villaespesa,  Pcancisco,  215 
Villa  Real,  May  28  '12 

—  Rica,  Ga.,  706 
Villason.  Eliodore,  1070 
Ville  d'A-vray,  Lt.  de,  Ap  9 

'12 
ViUegas-Echibur«.  E.,  1076 
VUtiera,  Sir  F.  IL,  Sep  25 

•11 
— ,  Jacobue  de.  Baron.  711 
— ,  Melius  de,  708 
Vinoennes,  Ind.,  805 
Vincent,  Sir  E..  570 
— ,  George  E.,  842,  Oct  18 

— .  H..  264 

— .  Dr..  177 

Vinci,    Lieonardo   da.    243, 

Aug  22 '11,  July  4  '12 
Vineland,  N.  J..  780 
Vinhaos,  1122 
Vinkowitsch,  061 
Vinton,  F.  P.,  250.  751 
Viol,  Oscar.  1076 
Violletta,  M.  G.,  1007 
Virginia,    921,    (aniversity 

<^923 
—,  Minn..  839.  Mar  11  '11 

—  City,  Nov.,  854 
Virginia  creeper,  428 
Virfdn  Is.,  654 
Visibility,  meamirement  of« 

118 

Visseur  (airman),  June  8 '12 

Vistula  canal,  957 

Vitamine,  166 

Viterbo,  1047 

Viti  Levu,  638 

VivUn,  S.  D.,  907 

— ,  W.  Va..  Nov  18  '11 

Viviani,  M.,  096,  998 

Vivisection.  178,  Mar  12  '12 

Vladimir,  Msr.,  Dec  6  '12 

Vocational  education,  U.  S., 
729,  (Aria.)  771.  (Ind.) 
808,  (Mass.)  832,  (Mi<^.) 
838,  (Nev.)  856,  (N.H.) 
859,  (N.  J.)  863.  (N.M.) 
867.  (N.  Y.)  868,  (N.  C.) 
879,  W.  D.)  881,  (Pa.) 
898,  (P.  I.)  949,  (P.  R.) 
952,  (Vt.)  920 

Vofaer,  A.  £..  457 

Voinovich,  Count,  9 

Voisin,  Charles,  Sep  26  '12 

Volcanoes,  106,  950 

Volk,  E.,  161 

Vollgraf,  C.  W.,  271 

VoUmar,  G.  H.  von,  Aug  21 
'12 

Volo,  280 

Voloesovioh,  M.  A.  K.,  102 

Volost.  1126 

Volta  Bureau.  D.  C,  306 

Volumetrio  analysis,  128 

Voluntary  schools,  (U.  K.), 
583 

Volunteers  (U.  K.),  578 

Voysey,  Charles,  549 

Vranya,  1037 

Vratsa,  1034 

Vrohlicky,  Jarailav,  066 

Vrokastro,  271 

Vryheid,  705 

Vuchitru  raid,  June  19  '12 

Vulcanoiogical  Institute, 
Naples,  106 

"Vulcanus,"  348 

Waal.  Sir  N.  F.  de,  708 

Waal  river,  1038 

Wabash  R.  R.  Co.,  Dec  18 
'11 

Waco,  Tex..  912,  913 

Wadai.  991,  1006 

Wady  Tumilat.  .262 


1224 

Wage  Boards  (U.8.),  737 

Wsgeniugen,  1040 

Wages,  70.  327.  (AustnOla) 
682,  (U.a)  737 

Wagner,  E.,  112 

— .  R..  236 

—  (motorist),  465 

Wagoner,  Okla.,  891 

Wahba,  Yosef,  989 

Wahis,  Baron,  970 

Wainwright,  260 

Wakefield,  Bp.*  H.  R.,  Sep 
5*11 

Wakefield,  561,  583 

Walden  inversion,  124 

Waldoboro,  Me.,  723 

Waldstein,  Sir  C,  249,  Nov 
14*11 

Wales,  Prince  of^  see  Ed- 
ward, Prince  of  Wales 

Wales.  556.  557,  566.  476. 
477,  Jane  26.  July  81. 
Sep  21  *12,  (Welsh 
Cburcb)  604,  605,  516. 
517,  307.  (strikes)  Dec 
28.  '11,  Aug  12.  27  '12. 
(Taff  Vale  raflway  acci- 
dent) Jan  23  'U 

Walker.  Miss  A.  B..  460 

— ,  Miss  G.  A.,  460 

— ,  Sir  E.,  670 

— ,  Joseph,  833 

— ,  Sir  Samuel,  545.  602     . 

— ,  R.  r.j  Mar  28  '12 

Walkerville,  665 

Wallace,  C.  W.,  193 

— ,  William,  238 

Wallace.  Ida.,  797 

Wallasey.  556,  561.  579. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  924. 
925.  926 

Waller.  A.  D..  168 

— .  Lewis.  232 

— ,  Mis',  licwis,  565 

Wall  gardening,  426 

Wallis,  Capt..  B.,  1103 

Wallot,  P..  1024 

Wallsend.  579 

Walsall.  660.  567 

Walsh,  David  J..  833 

— .John  R..  May  24 '11 

— ,  T.  J.,  861 

— ,  W.  L.,  676 

Walter,  Eugene,  280 

Walters,  H.  B.,  281 

Waltham,  Mass.,  828 

Walthamstow,  556,  561 

Wandsworth,  Baron,  647 

Wandsworth,  556 

Wangerm4te,  970 

Wang  Shou-chew,  978 

Wanner  expedition,  1041 

Watttage,  Baroness,  686 

"Waratah,"350,  Feb  22 '11 

Warburton,  132  ^ 

Ward,  Elisabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  751 

— ,  F.  W.;  197 

— ,  Mrs.  Humphry,  188 

— ,  James,  202 

— .  Sir  Joseph.  701,  570, 
483.  Mar  11.  Jane  10 '11 

— .  J.  Q.  A.,  250 

" — ,  Rowland,  551 

— ,  W.  H..  247 

— ,  Wnirid,  191 

— .  Dr.,  707 

Wardani,  987 

Ward-l«onard  system,  386 
Ware.  Eugene  F.,  764 
"Warlingham,"  Oct  16  '12 
Warm  Springs,  Mont.,  861 
Warner.  P.  F.,  457 
— ,  William,  848 
Warping.  443 
Warren.  F.  E..  937 
— ,  Henry  W.,  764 
-.  T.  H..684.  Fob  16 '11 
Ten,  O..  883 


INDEX 


Wan«n.  H.  I..  901 

Warrendcr,  Sir  George,  Dec 
13 '12 

Warrenton.  Ore.,  895 

Warrington,  560 

Warsaw.  1125,  1127 

Warwick,  R.  L,  901 

Warwickshire,  559,  Aug  29 
'11 

Waseca,  Minn..  839 

Waabakie  Co.,  Wyo.,  937 

Washington  (state),  U.S., 
924»  (diy  farming)  419. 
(university  of)  926.  730 

— ,  D.  C.  790,  (American 
Peace  Society)  Dec  8  '  11 . 
Applied  Chemistry  Con- 
gress) Sep  4  '12.  (Daugh- 
ters of  the  Revolution) 
Ap  17  '11,  (Hygiene  and 
Demography  Coagreas) 
Sep  23  '12 

— ,  N.  C,  877 

—  Co..  Me.,  822 

—  party.  899 
Wassermann,  Jakob,  207 
— ,  Dr.,  167, 175 
Waterbury.  L..  and  M.,  467 
Waterbuty,  Conn.,  786,  787 
Waterford.  595 

Water  gardening,  426    ' 
Waterloo,  Can.,  666 
— ,  la.,  809 
Waterman,  L.  A..  903 
Waters-Pierce    Co.,    Tex., 

736 
Water  supply  (tT.K).  580 
Watertbwn,  N.  Y,  868 
— ,  S.  D.,  906,  908 
— ,  Wis.,  931 
Wat«rville,  Me.,  822,  823 
Watkins,  A.  S..  749,  July 

.12  '12 
— ,  L.  W.,  839 
Watson.  C.  W.,  980 
— ,  John  C,  688 
— ,  J.  J.,  170 
— t  Robert  Spenee.  545 
— ,  Rosamund       Marriott, 

545 
Watt,  Sir  George,  260 
— ,  Sir  Thomas,  712 
— .  W.  A.,  698.  May  16  '12 
Watterson,  Henry,  817 
Watteyne,  V.,  383 
Watts,  E.  H.,  July  21  '12 
— ,  G.  F.,  705 
— ,  Mary  S..  200 
— ,  Sir  Philip,  351 
Waukegan,   III.,   800,   801, 

802,  Nov  25  '12 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  931 
Waukie  mines,  1065 
Wausau,  Wis..  931 
Wavertree,  680 
Waves,  light,  118 
— ,  sound,  117 
WavilU  June  15  '11 
Waycross,  Ga.,  794  • 
Weardale,  Baron,  488 
Weather  bureau,  110 
Weaver,  James  B.,  751 
Weaving,  435,  443,  439 
Webb,  Alexander  S.,  764 
— ,  Sir  Aston,  248,  581 
— .  F,  W.,  587 
— .  Capt.  M.,  470 
— ,  Sidney,  663,  19,  21 
Webb  City.  Mo..  846 
Weber.  Herr.  466 

—  collection.  Feb  20  '12 
Webi  Shebeli,  river,  953 
Webster,  H.,  161 
Webster  City,  la.,  809 

—  claim,  Ap  3  '11 

—  Groves,  Mo.,  846 
Wechselmann,  Dr.,  175 
Weddell  Sea,  101 
Wedderbum,  A.  H.  M.,468 


Wedderbunu  Sir  W,.  608 

Wedekind,  F..  207 

Wedgwood,  Jf.  C„  M.P.i 
487,300 

Weeks,  J.  W..  833 

— ,  T.  H.,  161 

Weg  apparatus,  384 

Wegener,  A.,  110 

Weihaiwei,  637 

Weill,  262 

Weimar,  1009 

Weinberg,  A.,  154 

Weingartner,  F.,  236 

Weinman,  A.  A.,  249 

Weir,  J.  G.,  545 

Weir  City,  Kan.,  814 

Weiaer,  Ida.,  797 

Weiskiichner,  Dr„  960, 
Deo  23 '12 

Weiss,  P.,  120 

Weitael,  O.  T.,  1065,  Dec  21 
•11 

Welby'.  Baron,  488 

— ,  Victoria,  I^ady,  555 

Welding,  408 

Wellcome,  159 

Wellesley  Cottege,  Maa9.» 
832 

Wellington,  Kan..  812 

— ,  N.  Z.,  699 

, —  Memorial,  Lond.,  244 

Wells,  Bombardier,  454 

— ,  H.B;,  468 

— ,  H.  G..  188 

— ,  J.,  220 

— ,  Matt  (boxer),  454 

--V  RoUa,  Aug  5  '12 

Wellston,  Mo.,  846 

Welsh,  A.,  June  II  '12 

— ,  F.,  454 

Welsh  Disestablishment. 
307.  504,  505,  615.  617. 
Ap  23,  May  16  '12. 
(Arehbp.  of  Canterbury  a 
speeches)  Ap  22,  Oct  8 
'12,  (Asquith's  speech) 
May  15  '12,  (Balfour's 
speech) .  May  14  '12, 
(Cardiff  demonstration) 
June  29  '12,  (Hyde  Park 
demo]iBtratk>n)  June  12 
'12,  (Redmond's  speech) 
Ap  21  '11.  (F.  E.  Smith's 
speech)  May  13  '12 

Wendelin.  S.,  471 

Wenlo(^,  Baron,  547 

Wenthoh,  Jan,  1042     . 

WeoUey  CasUe,  282 

Wermuth,    Adolf,     1014, 
1020,  Mffj  16  '12    . 

Werner,  A..  125 

Wernher,  Sir  J.  C,  650 

Werriwa,  601 

Wertheimer.  C.  J-.  545, 
May  8  '12 

Wesleyan  Cbuxth,  319 

—  University,  Conn..  787 
West,  Sir  Algernon,  Jan  18 

— i  Mrs.  Horace,  Jan  18  '11 
— ,  Oswald,  895 
— ,  Sir  Raymond.  550 
West  Jlfrica,  British,  647- 
652 

—  AUiB,  Wis.,  931 

—  Australia,  698,  Nov  5  *12 
Westboro,  Mass.,  832 
West  Bromwich.  660 
Westbrook,  Me..  822      ) 
Westbury,  N.  Y..  474 

— .  Eng.,Feb.22Ul 
Westeriey.  R.  I.,  903 
Western  FVsderation  of  Min- 
ers, 741 
Western    Maryland    R.R., 

825,  Dec  7  '12 
Westernport,  Md.,  825 
Western    Reserve    Univer- 
sity, O.,  886 


Western  Unipa  Tdegrvph 

Co..  81 
Weetfalia  type,  384 
West  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  003 

—  Ham,  London,  559,  June 
20,  July  8 '11 

—  Hartlepool.  560 
^Indies.  653-662.  14,  15, 

437,  1041,  987.  Ap  9 '12 
Weetinghouse  frame  gear. 
347 

—  winder,  386 
Westminster,   Duchesa   of. 

Oct  12  '12 
Westnunster,  Md.,  824 

—  Cathedral,  312,  3ia 

—  Hospital,  liond.,  179 
West  New  York,  N.  J.,  860 
Weston,  D.,  Aug  7  '11,  Aug 

17  '12 
Weston,  Eng.,  566 
West  Orange.  N.  J.,  860 
Westphalia,  1008 

West  Point,  N.  Y„  Aug  31 
•12 

Westport,  Conn.,  Dec  7,  31 

'12 
Westn^,  282 
West  Saginaw.  Mich.,  838 

—  Virginia,  928.  (Virginia 
debt)  923.  (univ.  of)  929 

"Westward."  472 

West  Warren.  Mass..  835 

Westwood,  N.  J.,  863 

Wetnyire,  G.  P.,  908 

Wettstein,  145 

Wexford.    595,    698,    590. 

Sep  7 '11 
Weyler,  General,  1136 
Weymann.    C.    844,    452. 

July  I'll,  Aug  26 '12 
Weymouth    river,     Maas., 

829 
Whales.  Bay  of,  100 
Whaling,    652,    592,     598. 

1149 
Whalley,  C,  440 
Whalley.  Eng.,  309 
Wharton,  A.,  230 
— ,  J.  Lm  547 

Wheat,  413,  1166.  562,  717 
Wheatland,  Pa.,  899 
Wheaton    College,    Mass., 

832 
Wheatstone  bridge,  120 
Wheeler,  R.  V.,  895,  883 
Wheeler  Co.,  Ga.,  795 
Wheeler     messograph 

screen.  256 
WheeUng,  W.  Va.,  928.  929 
Whistler,  J.  M.,  246 
Whitaker,  £.,  458 
^  0«i  W.,  765 
White,  Charles  D..  July  6 

'11 
>-,  Edward,  Mar  14  '11 
— ,  E.  D.,  736 
— ,  Sir  George,  M.P.,  547 
— .  F.  M.  Su-  Oorge  S., 

546,  June  28  '12 
— ,  John  P.,  Jan  18  '12 
— ,  Sir  W.  H.,  349 
— ,  William  T.,  668 
White  ant,  133 

—  Bay,  Nfdld.,  679 
Whitehouse,  J.,  888 
--,  F.  a,  764 

White  Pass  &  Yukon  Ry., 
Alsk..  939 

White  slave  traffic,  323, 
(U.K.)  504,  June  10,  Nov 
12.  28,  Dee  12  'tSt,  (Brus- 
sels conference)  Oct  21 
'12,  (flogging  olftuee)  Nor 
1,  12  'iSTOn  U.S.)  739. 
770,  778.  783,  799.  807. 
837,  850,  853,  858.  878, 
893,  897,  914.  917,  919, 
929,  938 


Whita  eur  Co.,  390 
Whitmu.  Caiulcg  B..  S76 
Whitmu  Collect,   Wuh.. 


WicksnhHD.  Jiuiiai.  MO 
Wiakhkn,  Deu  B.  C.  &3S 
Wkklow,  see,  July  13 '11 
W>d4o»  procCH.  265 
Wideiwr,  Bury  E..  S33 
—  P.  H.  B..  M3 
Widio.  lu  Vidio     - 
Wicd.  Outav.  213 
Wiennd.  T..  372,  373,  370 
WiEFand.  1*8 
Wien,  W..  116,  387 
WieiKr-Naiuiadt,  B56 


WjiuinB,  H.  F.  R.,  *es 

K'U&mowiti  -  Moallendarff. 

U.,  222 
IVilbnodt,  Adoll,  £07,  960 
ViJcken.  Ulrich.  22S 
n-i1dcDbrucb,  £.  voD.  208 
KildeDrey,  fi..  211 
K'Udinc.  A.  F.,  465 
n-ildwDDd.  N.J.,  SA3 
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Note 

References  will  also  be  found  throughout  this 
volume  to  related  matter  contained  in  the  nth 
edition  of  the  Uneydopaedda  Britannica  (ab- 
breviated as  E.B.).  For  subjects  not  dealt 
with  in  the  Year-Boqk,  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica^  and  its 
own  Index  Volume. 


THE  NEW 

(Published  by  the  Press  of  the  University  of  Cambridge) 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  BOOK  OF  OUR  TIME-A  NEW 

INVENTORY  AND  AUTHORITATIVE  SUMMARY 

OF   THE   ACCUMULATED   EXPERIENCE 

AND  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ALL  AGES 

A  book  that  lives— Its  eleven  successive  editions — the  i>roduct  of 
a  serious  co-operative  effort  by  1,500  specialists — ^written  by  author- 
ities selected  from  21  countries  (214  Americans) — 8  years  in  the 
making — cost  $1,500,000  to  produce — issued  not  volume  by  volume^ 
but  as  a  complete  whole — most  comprehensive  in  scope  and  detailed 
in  treatment — a  book  of  practical  things  as  well  as  of  learning-^ 
written  in  readable  and  int^esting  style — convenient  for  reference — 
provided  with  an  index  of  500,000  entries— of  indispensable  v^lpe  to 
owners  of  the  Britannica  Year- Book. 

Once  in  a  century  perhaps  a  book  is  written  which  is  a 
thing  of  life.  It  survives  the  vicissitudes  of  changing  stand- 
ards and  becomes  a  part  of  world  literature.  In  1768, 
twenty  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  while  America  was  still  a  British  colony,  such  a  book 
was  written.  It  was  the  first  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  in  three  modest  volumes.  Prom  generation  to 
generation  the  heritage  of  this  greatest  of  all  works  of: 
reference  has  been  passed  on.  And  with  each  successive 
generation  its  scope  has  been  broadened,  utitil  now  eleven 
successful  new  editions  have  been  issued,  culminating  in 
the  present  new  work  in  28  volumes  and  Index,  whose 
magnitude  can  only  be  suggested  by  the  statement  that 
it  comprises  40,000  articles,  44,000,000  words  of  text, 
8,000  illustrations  and  maps,  and  an  index  volume  of  600,000  entries. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  the  twenty  or  more  notable 
encyclopaedias  published  in  various  countries  since  the  first 
issue  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  some  never  attained 
to  a  second  edition,  and  only  the  German  "Brockhaus** 
can  claim  continued  existence  of  more  than  fifty  years.  Why 
have  not  these  encyclopaedias  been  issued  afresh  in  suc- 
cessive generations,  and  what  is  the  secret  of  the  extra- 


First  Edition 

EDcyclopsedia  Britannica 

1768 


Not  a  Book 
Merely,  but  an 
Institution. 


ordinary  vitality  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  first  issued  in  1768-71, 


'*  The  best,  the  most  practical,  and  the  mo«t  up-to-date  of  Encyclopedias  in 
the  Entf  ish  language."— The  Sun,  New  York. 


THE      NEW      ENCyCLOPiBDIA       BRITANNICA 


BySpeciallBts 
for  Noh-' 
Spedalifits. 


and  now  published,  again  in  a  magnificent  new  Eleventh'  Edition  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press? 

Because  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  more  than  a  book — ^it  is  an 
institution.  It  has  endured  because  it  deserved  to  endure.  It  has  come  to 
be  the  vehicle  by  which  men  of  learning,  men  of  action  and  practical  experts 
can  best*  hand  down  their  knowledge  for  the  instruction  of  the  public, — 
knowledge  which  in  many  cases  has  been  in  advance  of  the  age  and  not 
available  to  the  reader  in  any  other  work.  The  utility  of  such  a  work  at 
once  appeals  to  a  very  wide  circle,  to  all  intelligent  persons,  in  fact. 

When  a  manufacturer  is  considering  the  purchase  of  a 
patent  on  a  new  machine,  he  consults  a  specialist  on  patent 
law.  When  a  railroad  company  is  planning  to  build  a  new 
terminal,  its  officers  consult  with  specialists  on  real  estate, 
specialists  on  engineering,  specialists  on  architecture.  We 
are  living  in  an  age  of  specialization.  To  each  one  of 
us  comes,   inevitably^  an  immediate  need  for  specialissed 

information.    This  information  must  be  exact,  it  must  be  accurate,  it  must 

be  such  information  as  only  an  authority  can  give. 

The  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  answers  this  need. 
It  gives  the  kind  of  information  demanded.  It  does  so 
because  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  was  projected 
and  then  produced  as  a  co-operative  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  the  most  competent  authorities  without  regard 
to  country.  The  Editors  recognized  that,  in  a  large  sense, 
the. whole  civilised  world  is  now  one  in  thought,  in  intel- 
lectual sympathy,  and  in  aspiration.  They  therefore  approached  their 
task  in  no  merely  national  spirit,  but  in  the  spirit  which  recognises  that 
scholarship  to-day  knows  no  nationality.  The  40,000  articles  were  written 
by  some  1,600  contributors,  representing  the  highest  scholarship  and  the 
best  practical  knowledge  of  the  twentieth  genttiry  wherever  these  could  be 
found..  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  not  British  scholars  alone,  but  the 
leading  American,  French,  and  German  authorities,  and  the  best  authorities 
of  eighteen  other  countries,  were  enlisted  as  contributors.  -      - 

The  Editor-in-chief,  before  selecting  his  contributors,  con- 
sulted the  great  authorities  in  each  field  of  learning  or  pracr 
tical  achievement  concerning  the  allotment  of  articles,  the 
choice  of  the  best  writers,  the  arrangement  of  the  material, 
and  the  best  method  of  its  presentation.  All  the  great 
institutions  of  learning  were  represented, — the  universities 
of  Oxford,  London,  Edinburgh,  Birmingham,  Paris,  Berlin, 


An  Interna- 
tional Work. 


The  World's 

Beat 

Authorities. 


...  ".A. monument  to  the  learning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  %uch,  aa no  other  people 
has  ever  reared  to  itself.*'— The  Nation,  New  York. 


THE   ONE    INDISPENSABLE   WORK    OF    REFERENCE 

Gottingen,  Vienna*  Kioto;  and  in  America,  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Chicago,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Toronto — and  many 
more; — ^universities  and  centres  of  research  everywhere  gave  their  ablest 
minds  to  the  preparation  of  a  new  and  comprehensive  summary  of  all  that  is 
known,  a  restatement,  in  the  lighl  of  developments  to  1910-1911,  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  mankind  through  6,000  years  of  progress. 


By  Workers  in 
Every  Field 
of  Activity 
and  Thought. 


This  cosmopolitan  body  of  contributors  includes:  members 
of  the  staffs  of  institutions  of  learning,  fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  other  learned  societies 
throughout  the  world,  staffs  of  the  great  museums,  national 
collections  and  libraries,  of  observatories,  laboratories  and 
surveys,  ministers,  diplomats  and  government  officials, 
theologians,  lawyers,  physicians  and  surgeons,  engineers 
and  architects,  business  men  and  manufacturers,  naval  and  military  officers, 
historians  and  archaeologists,  sociologists  and  economists,  geographers  and 
explorers,  biologists  and  agriculturists,  mathematicians,  physicists,  and 
chemists,  geologists,  astronomers  and  meteorologists. 


Issued  as  a 

Complete 

Whole. 


To  secure  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  for  this  work  in 
actual  service,  an  entirely  new  plan  was  applied  to  its  publi- 
cation. It  was  not  produced,  as  is  the  usual  custom  for 
large  works,  a  volume  or  a  few  volumes  at  a  time  (fourteen 
years  elapsed,  for  example,  between  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  and  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  an 
earlier  edition,  the  Ninth,  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica). 
The  Eleventh  Edition  was  written  and  published  as  a  complete  whole.  Under 
the  constant  direction  and  supervision  of  an  expert  editorial  staff  of  64  mem- 
bers, with  headquarters  in  London  and  New  York,  the  1,500  contributors 
throughout  the  world  worked  simultaneously  at  the  contents  of  the  whole 
28  volumes  of  text  from  A  to  Z. 


Cost  $1,500,000 
to  Produce. 


The  whole  of  the  manuscript  was  in  the  hands  of  the  editor 
for  revision  and  correction  before  a  single  page  went  to  the 
printer.  Eight  years  were  required  to  produce  the  work  on 
this  new  plan  and  an  outlay  of  $1,500,000  (an  expenditure  on 
a  single  work  never  equalled  in  the  history  of  publishing) 
before  a  copy  was  offered  for  sale.  The  result  is  a  more 
harmonious,  more  complete,  up-to-date  and  unified  work, 
free  from  inconsistencies,  repetitions  and  similar  faults  to  a  degree  impossible 
under  a  less  expensive  plan.  All  the  volumes  from  the  first  to  the  last  are 
equally  up-to-date. 


<« 


By  the  heat  authorities  and  expressed  hi  a  liteiary  form  which  malces  details 
and  discussions  alike  intelligible.*' — The  Times^  London. 


WHAT        THE       NEW        E  N  C  Y  C  L  O  Pifl  D  I  A 

A  partial  classification  of  the  40,000  articles  in  this  greatest  work  ctf 
universal  reference,  illustrating  its  enormous  range,  covering  all  the  interests 
of  the  man  or  woman  of  to-day. 

(The  figures  include  biographies.) 

458    articles    on    History  and  Science  of  Mankind 

Development  op  Human  Race  and  op  Civilization 

Races  and  Antiquity  of  Man 

Mythology 

Folk-lore 

161    articles    on    Art,  Monuments  and  Implements  of  Antiquity 

Relics  of  Early  Man 

2,376    articles    on    Painting,  Sculpture,  Music 

Minor  Arts  and  Crafts  (Ceramics,  Mosaic,  Enamel,  Photog* 
raphy,  etc.) 

561    articles    on    Architecture  (Principles,  Terms  and  History) 

277    articles    on    Astronomy    (Constellations,    Solar    System,    Comets,    etc.) 

Telescopes  and  other  Instruments 

1,886    articles    on    History  and  Cultivation  of  Plants 

Cultivation  of  Fruit  and  Flowers 
History  and  Habits  of  Animals,  Insect  Life 
Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising 

547    articles    on    Chemistry  (History  and  Principles) 

Composition  of  Substances 
Chemical  Industries 

492    articles    on    Welfare  of  the  Individual,  Social  Betterment 

Life  of  the  Community  and  State,  Legislation 
Trade  and  Commerce 
Finance 

172    articles    on    Education,  Methods  of  Teaching 

Histories  of  Universfties,  Academies,  Schools 

419    articles    on    Engineering     (Construction,     Railways,     Tunnels,     Canals, 

Bridges,  etc.) 
Balloons  and  Flying  Machines 
Use  of  Steam  and  Electricity 
Water.  Power 
Machinery 

11,341    articles    on    Countries,  Provinces,  Departments,  States,  Cities,  Towns 

Travel  and  ExTploration 
Mountains,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Oceans,  etc. 

740    artides    on    Structure  of  the  Earth 

Change  of  Structure  (Earthquakes,  Volcanoes,  etc.) 

Mining 

Gems  and  Minerals 


*'  A  useful,  working  library  which  goes  far  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  man  or 
woman  who  desires  to  partake  in  some  degree  of  'the  best  that  has  been  thought 
und  said  in  the  world.*  "—Review  of  Reviews,  New  York. 


BRITANNICA 


CONTAINS 


6,292    articles    on    History  of  all  Countries  and  in  all  Ages 

Great  Political  Movements 

« 

554    Articles    on    Industries,  Manufactures  and  Occupations,  with  Statistics 

285    articles    on    Languages,  Ancient  and  Modern 

Study  of  Words 
Methods  of  Writing 

1,302    articles    on    Law 

Laws  of  Different  Countries 

Legal  Terms  and  Processes 

Courts 

Government 

Political  Parties 

4436    articles    on    Literatures  of  all  Countries 

Great  Works  and  Writers 
Periodicals  and  Newspapers 

253    articles    on    Mathematics 

644    articles    on    Cause,  Treatment  and  Prevention  of  Disease 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Anatomy  and  Surgery 
Vivisection 

320    articles    on    Armies  and  Navies  of  the  World 

Fortifications 
Strategy  and  Tactics 
Arms,  Ammunition  and  Equipment 
Wars  and  Battles 

643    articles    on    History  of  Thought 

Schools  of  Philosophy 

Ethics 

Psychic  Phenomena  and  Research 

285    articles    on    Physics  (Light,  Heat,  Sound,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  etc.) 

Practical     Application     (Lighting,     Heating,     Telegraph, 

Telephone) 
Physical  Phenomena 
New  Theories 

3,049    articles    on    Primitive,  Ancient  and  Non-Christian  Religions 

Christianity  (History,  Doctrines  and  Sects) 
History  and  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  Koran,  etc. 
Religious  Practices 

264    articles    on    Laws  and  Rules  of  Sports  and  Games 

History  of  Sports  and  Games 
Drama,  the  Theatre  and  the  Stage 
Dancing 

1,674    articles    on     Miscellaneous  Subjects 

Noi€. — ^All   the   principal   articles    are   signed.      Eminent  authorities,   therefore,    assume 
responsibility  for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  information  they  supply. 


*'  Probably  no  other  work  has  ever  gathered  together  as  contributors  such  a 
body  of  experts  as  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  writing  this  edition  of  the  Briian- 
nica/*— The  Outlook,  New  York. 
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A  Library  of 
More  Than 
4M  Volumes. 


On  the  physical  side  the  revolutionary  innovation  of  printing 
this  large  work,  29  volumes  of  1,000  pages  each,  on  thin  but 
strong  and  opaque  India  paper,  has  added  greatly  to  its 
charm  and  usefulness,  reducing  the  weight  of  a  volume  from 
nine  lbs.  to  under  three  lbs.,  and  compressing  the  equivalent 
of  440  octavo  volumes,  the  contents  of  an  entire  library, 
into  29  inches  of  shelf  room.  This  altogether  novel  idea  which 
has  now  spread  throughout  the  world  has  been  characterised  as  an  "inspira- 
tion of  genius."  More  than  92  per  cent,  of  the  subscribers  to  this  edition 
have  preferred  the  Cambridge  India  paper  format,  in  its  flexible  imported 
leather  bindings,  so  convenient  to  handle,  attractive  in  appearance,  and 
economical  of  house-room.  The  paper  is  the  same  as  that  on  which  the 
Britannica  Year-Book  is  printed. 

The  new  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  is  to 
be  thought  of  rather 
as  a  complete  library 
than  a  book.  Its 
44,000.000  words,  if 
published  separately, 
would  fill  440  volumes  of  the  ordinary 
octavo  size.  100,000  words  to  the 
volume.  This  library  comprises:  A 
History  of  All  Nations,  an  Inter- 
national Dictionary  of  Biography,  an 
exhaustive  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  an 
adequate  connected  History  of  Modem 
Europe,  an  Encyclopadia  of  Religion, 
Philosophy  and  Sociology;  a  Library 
of  Languages  and  Literature,  a  Hand- 
book to  All  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Manufactures,  and  Engineering;  a 
Complete  Atlas  of  the  World,  an  Ex- 
haustive Compendium  of  Sports  and  ■ 
Games.  The  Bibliographies  appended 
to  the  major  articles  are  an  Index  to 
the  Literature  of  the  World. 

The  vast  riches  of  entertainment  and 

useful  knowledge  in  the  new  Ency-  ?"  i  ^"V.-^" 

clopiedia  Britannic^,  have  been  jnade 


ShEipikiii. 


"B««uMtlon«d  and  eUdt^  from  men  at  the  head  of  their  profeMiona,  afl 
r  the  wodd."— The  Evening  Poet,  ChlcaBo. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  EVERYTHING,  FOR  EVERYBODY 

easily.access^ble.  For  the  first  time  in  the  histdry  of  this  work,  thotisands  of 
short  articles,  which  give  the  seeker  for  information  exactly  what  he  wants  with- 
out loss  of  time,  have  been  included  under  separate  headings.  These  shorter 
articles  have  been  written  with  the  same  care  and  with  the  same  fidelity 
that  mark  the  extended  treatment  of  major  subjects  which  has  always  given 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  a  reputation  for  thoroughness  and  interesting 
fullness  of  treatment.  The  result  is  an  unparalleled  union  of  efficiency  for 
quick  and  convenient  consultation  and  readableness. 

A  feature  unique  in  a  work  of  general  reference,  and  of  prime 
importance  to  anyone  seeking  information,  is  the  Index 
(Vol.  29).  This  volume  contains  an  analjrtical  alphabetical 
list  of  500,000  references  and  a  classified  table  of  contents, 
of  the  44,000,000  words  of  text.  By  referring  to  this  Index, 
any  desired  information,  the  answer  to  any  reasonable 
question  may  now  be  found  instantly.     The  inquirer  need 


The  Initant 
Answer  to 
Every 
Question. 


never  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find  what  he  wants.  To  an  encyclopaedia  an  index 
is  as  necessary  as  a  directory  for  the  finding  of  addresses  in  a  large  city,  yet 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  the  only  work  of  general  reference  which  is 
indexed.  In  other  encyclopaedias  much  information  not  entered  under  its 
own  heading — and  the  number  of  headings  is  necessarily  limited — ^is  hope- 
lessly buried  without  a  clue  to  aid  in  its  discovery. 

Great  as  had  been  the  reputation  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  as  a  book  of  learning,  the  new  Eleventh  Edition 
has  achieved  the  added  distinction  of  being  the  most  practical 
work  of  general  reference.  The  common  objects  and  inter- 
ests of  everyday  life,  the  various  occupations  of  men  and 
women,  our  food  and  drink,  the  clothes  we  wear  and  all  that 
enters  into  their  making,  from  raw  material  to  the  finished 


Practical 
Things  by 
Practical 
Men. 


product,  our  sports  and  games,  from  marbles  to  aviation,  the  house  and  all 
it  contains,  furniture,  carpets,  pictures,  porcelain,  glassware,  etc.,  the  garden 
and  its  management;  in  short,  everything  that  can  yield  the  answer  to  a 
question  or  afford  practical  guidance  is  in  this  work.  It  is  typical  of  the 
book  that  the  manager  of  a  great  tile  and  pottery  factory  writes  on  ceramics, 
a  practising  magician  of  international  fame  on  conjuring,  a  diog  expert  on 
dogs,  a  golf  champion  on  golf,  and  a  book-binder  on  book-binding,  to  cite 
only  a  few  examples  among  thousands. 

In  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  the  owner  of  the  Britannica  Year-Book 
will  have  a  work  for  useful  service  in  home  or  office,  and  for  delightful  recre- 
ation, which  will  prove  invaluable  with  continued  possession;  he  will  have,  in 
fact,  at  his  immediate  command,  the  best  of  all  human  knowledge  to^ay  on 
every  subject  that  can  fairly  be  the  source  of  curiosity,  require  explanation 
or  fall  within  the  scope  of  efforts  at  intellectual  self -improvement. 

**The  greatest  and  most  modern  of  all  instruments  of  general  knowledge.**— 
T.  P.*s  Weeltly,  London. 
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W  H  A  T        S   U   B  S   G  R   I   B  B  R  S  SAY 

A  Final  Authority  on  A  Valuable  Addition  to  An    Enjoyable    Com- 

Every 'Day   Questions  the  Resources  of  the  Home  panion  for  a  Life'time 

"The  feeling  which  one  has  "Every  professional  man,  "The  new  edition  with  its 
that  in  consulting  these  vol-  and  every  family  with  lightness  and  brightness  is  a 
umes  he  will  obtain  an  abso-  growing  children,  seeking  luxury  which  temptiB  one 
lutely  authoritative  opin-  information,  should  have  this  to  use  it  at  all  leisure  mo- 
ion  is  alone  worth  the  cost  invaluable  work  in  the  li-  ments." — Horace  White, 
of  the  work.'* — Prof.  Henry  brary." — Judge  J.  P.  Gorter  "I  often  find  myself  pick- 
Crew  (Northwestern  Uni-  (Maryland  Supreme  Court),  ing  up  a  volume  and  read- 
versity).  "I  bought  two  copies  of  ing  whatever  I   open   to, 

"I  am  constantly  turn-  the  new  edition  of  the  En-  with     pleasure    and     in- 

ing  to  the  new  edition  of  cyclopaedia  Britannica  (India  struction.    1  do  think  that 

the  Encyclopaedia  Britan-  paper,  flexible  covers)  for  the  the  library  of  any  business 

nica  as  a  book  of  reference  benefit  of  my   two  sets  of  or  professional   man  is  not 

for  general  use  on  all  kinds  grandchildren,  who  are  at  the  complete  without  it.'* — Henry 

of  subjects,  and  I  have  been  most    inquisitive    age.   .   .  .  Atwater. 

surprised   and    delighted   at  The    (Cambridge    University  "  It  is  not  possible  for  any- 

the  wealth  and  variety  of  in-  Press  has  rendered  a  great  one  with  a  healthy  curiosity 

formation  which  it  contains,  public  service,  especially  to  in  the  world  and  its  affairs 

If  former  editions  of  the  work  the  rising  generation,  by  to  take  down  one  of  the  vol- 

were  for  scholars,  this  edition  constructing  and  distributing  umes  and  fail  to  find  infor- 

meets  the  needs  of  Intel-  widely  this  Eleventh  Edition  mation  that  will  hold  his 

ligent  readers  in  general." —  of  the  Britannica,  fresh  in  its  attention  and  broaden  his 

Jacob    Gould    Schurman  contents,  and  ingenious  and  knowledge." — James H.Col- 

(President   of    Cornell    Uni-  pleasing  in  mechanical  exe-  lins. 

versity).  cution.  — Charles    W.   Eliot  "The  India  paper  makes 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  (President  Emeritus  of  Har-  your  book  what  no  encyclo- 

express  the  great  satisfaction  vard  University).  paedia  worth  mentioning  has 

I  derive  from  constant  ref-  "  My   own   children   have  been  hitherto — a  comforta- 

erence  to  the  new  Britan-  begun  to  use  it  in  connec-  ble  book  to  associate  with 

nica.    Hardly  a  day  passes  tion    with    their   studies,  and    to   live  with." — Prof, 

that  I  do  not  refer  to  it." —  ...  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  John  Ira  Bennett. 

W.  B.  Dean.  treasures  of  my  library." — J,  "One  turns  to  the  articles 

"Its      new      arrangement  W.  Magruder.  to  learn,  and  one  lingprs  over 

makes  it  a  handy  book  of  "  My  children  are  at  least  each   volume  to  enjoy  the 

reference  in  every  respect,  the  third  generation  of  con-  charm  of  real  literature. 

and  I  feel  fully  satisfied  that  stant  Britannica   readers  It  is,  I  believe,  an  unprece- 

in  it  I  have  a  mine  of  al-  in  this  family." — L.C.Grant,  dented thin^  to  have  at  hand 

most  inexhaustible knowl-  "I   wish  every  family  in  a  work  which  assembles  all 

edge  and  usefulness." — A.  the  world  might  be  in  pos-  necessary  facts  in   language 

J.  Freeborn.  session  of  it."^Mrs.  H.  S.  that   is   at   the   same    time 

"It  is  a  day  of  speciali-  Smith.  forceful  and  fascinating." 

zation,  and,  broadly  speak-  "By  its  purchase  I  have  — flames  Hay,  Jr. 

ing,  the  penalty  of  special-  secured  access  to  a  uni ver-  The     lightness    of     the 

ization  is  ignorance.    The  slty    education,**  —  J.  P.  books,    the    beauty   of    the 

subject  matter  of  the  new  Kingsley.  type,  the  interesting  style  of 

Britannica  does  much  to  "Bevond  doubt  the  only  all  the  articles  are  so  inviting 

mitigate  that  penalty.** —  encyclopsedia  that  no  man,  that  I  can  hardly  keep  my 

C.  P.  Scott.  rich  or  poor,  can  do  with-  hands  off  the  books." — R. 

** Indispensable    to    the  out.  ...    It  is  the  people's  H.  Life, 

student,  particularly  because  university." — Judson  T.  Cull.  "In  sheer  physical  conven- 

of  the  high  scholarship  and  "My    children    feel    the  ience  this  edition  does  for  the 

great  research  disclosed  by  same  fascination  in  it  that  I  acquisition  of  information  a 

many  of  the  special  articles  do." — W.  G.  Hale.  service  similar  to  that  which 

the    counterparts    of    which  "No  educated  home  can  the  electric  car  has  for  rapid 

cannot  be  found  elsewhere."  afford    to   be    without    the  transit." — ^Prof .    C.    C. 

— Fred.  L.  Rosemond.             .  set." — R.  R.  Govin.  Arbuthnot. 

More  than  100,000  Americans  are  now  using  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
They  include  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  in  all  circumstances.  It  has 
proved  its  value  as  an  investment  to  persons  of  limited  means  as  well  as  to  those 
who  in  their  choice  of  books  need  have  no  regard  to  expense. 
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A  large  prospectus  of 

the  New  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  containing 
many  specimen  pages,  illus- 
trations, coloured  plates, 
maps,  lists  of  contributors, 
and  extracts  from  articles, 
will  be  sent  free  to  any 
reader  of  the  Brilannica 
Year  -  Book  upon  appli- 
cation to  The  Manager, 
The  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  120  West  32d  Street, 
New  York. 
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may  be  kept 

'B8909436C309A       OURTEEN  DAYS 

A  fine  of  TWO  CENTS  will  be  cbarged 
for  each  day  the  book  is  kept  overtime. 
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